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OOZSI 


A 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  the,  228 
Aberdeenshire,  Lilfes  in,  g 
Abutilon  Eclipse,  456  ;  megapotam- 
icum,  39  ;  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  488 
Acacia,  the  Bull’s  Horn,  722 
Acacia  cordata,  536;  platyptera,  232 
Acalypha  Macfeeana,  230 
Acantholimon  glumaceum,  758 
Acer  Pseudo-Platanus,  Crimson 
fruited,  678 

Achillea  mongolica,  693 ;  Ptarmica 
The  Pearl,  104,  801 ;  Ravennae,  640 
Achimenes,  about,  694 
Acme  Sulphur  distributor,  679 
Acroclinium  roseum,  758 
Acton  Flower  Show,  777 
Ada  aurantiaca,  278 
Adiantum  amabile  plumosum  820 ; 
Claesianum,  630  ;  Hemsleyanum, 
820;  Schneideri,562  ;  tenellum,  562 
Adiantum,  proliferation  of,  567 
Aechmea  Devansayana  Weilbachii, 
244 

Aerides  Ballantinianum  aureum,  25  ; 
Hughii,547;  maculosum  Schroderi, 
675 

Aesculus  glabra,  626  ;  rubicunda,  552 
Aganisia  lepida,  322 
Agave  Americana,  flowering  of  the, 
672 

Agave  Leopold  II,  20 ;  univittata 
var.,  20 

Ageratum  Swanley  Gem,  163 
Aglaomorpha  Mayeniana,  230,  552 
Aglaonemacostatum,  360  ;  rotundum, 
86 

Agricultural  Hall,  theR.H.S.,  at  the, 
8,  40 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  39,  296 
Airdale  Pansy  Society,  676 
Albert  Nursery,  Peckham,  353. 
Allamanda  Williamsii,  68 
Allamandas,  50 
Allotments,  London,  256 
Alocasia  Chantrieri,  86  ;  Sanderiana, 
405  ;  Watsoniana,  561 
Aloe  brachystachys,  391  ;  Kirkii,  343 
Alcarp,  Sweden,  772 
Alpinia  nutans,  561 
Alsophila  Marshalliana,  630 
Alstroemeria  Pelegrina  alba,  594 
Alyssum  argenteum,  732 ;  saxatile 
Lemon  var.,  561 

Amaryllis  and  Clivias  at  Aigburth,489 
Amaryllis  at  Chelsea,  516 
Amaryllis  Gem,  561  ;  Holloway 
Belle,  532  ;  Major  Wilson,  406 ; 
Mrs.  Charles  Davis,  246;  Novelty, 
500  ;  Olympia,  500  ;  speculum,  532 
Amateur,  a  remarkable,  502 
Amateurs'  Guide  Book  on  Orchids,  454 
America,  Floriculture  in,  33 
America,  flower  gardening  in,  333 
America,  progress  of  Horticulture  in, 
484,  502,  518 

American  Apple  Exports,  677 
American  Nursery,  Downham  Mar¬ 
ket,  180 

Ames,  the  late  Mr.  F.  L.,  118 
Anchusa  italica,  693 
Andromeda  polifolia,  551 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  743  ;  lanugi¬ 
nosa  Leichtlinii,  87 
Anemone  blanda,  537 ;  japonica,  816 
Anemone,  the,  470 
Angel’s  tears,  568 

Angraecum  Fournierianum,  707 ; 
polystachya,  515 ;  sesquipedale, 
147,  420 

Anguloa  Clowesii,  675 
Anoda  hastata,  39 
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Anthracite  for  horticulturists,  800 
Anthurium  Lindeni  flore-carmino, 
148  ;  londinense,  264 ;  Scherzeria- 
num,  atropurpureum,  500  ;  Wam- 
beckianum,  113  ;  Williamsii,  294 
Antirrhinums,  select,  808 
Aphanostephus  arkansanus,  15 1 
Aphelandra  nitens,  311 
Apple,  Autumn  Pearmain,  182  ; 
Bartlett’s  Glory,  48,  227 ;  Bow 
Hill  Pippin,  152;  Braddick’s  Non¬ 
pareil,  35;  Byford  Wonder,  227; 
Hambling's  Seedling,  119;  New 
Northern  Greening,  341  ;  Oak¬ 
land’s  Seedling,  631  ;  Roi  d’Angle- 
terre,  400  ;  Wealthy,  86 
Apple  of  the  Bible,  599 
Apple  propects,  481 
Apples,  Arsenic  on,  450 ;  their  cul¬ 
ture  and  uses,  197  ;  two  new,  227  ; 
pyramid,  in  a  dry  season,  54 
Apple  Sucker,  the,  263 
Aquarium  Flower  Show,  23 
Aquilegia  Stuartii,  594,  608 
Arachnanthe  Cathcartii  grandiflora 
483  ;  Cathcartii  in  a  wild  state,  355 
Araucarias,  598 
Arboriculture,  504 
Arboriculture  at  Raith,  634 
Arboriculture,  English,  15 
Arbutus  Menziesii,  215,536;  Unedo 
rubra,  178 

Ardisia  polycephala,  423 
Arenaria  montana,  640 
Arisaema,  a  new  species  of,  326 ; 
fimbriata,  678 

Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevantii,  200 
Aroids  and  Orontoids,  118 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  483 
Arsenic  on  Apples,  450 
Arum  creticum,  392 
Asarum  macranthum,  295 
Asparagus,  antiquity  of  the,  563,  71 1 
Asparagus,  Columbian  Mammoth 
white.  672 

Asparagus,  fasciated,  647 
Asparagus,  on  cooking,  582 ;  on  the 
culture  of,  457 
Asparagus  Ferns,  the,  257 
Asparagus  plumosus  Sanderi,  500 ; 

tenuisslmus,  on  layering,  373 
Aspasia  epidendroides,  355 
Aspect  in  growing  plants,  616 
Asperula  suberosa.  163 
Asphodelus  albus,  640 
Aspidistra,  a  new,  752 
Asplenium  Druryi,  630 ;  incissum, 
630 ;  Mayii,  630 ;  nidus  musae- 
folium,  31 1 

Aster  alpinus,  640  ;  diplostephioides, 
758;  Novi-Belgii  densus,  117; 
ptarmicoides,  18  ;  Sibericus,  722  ; 
Thompsoni,  821 

Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Frizelliae 
coronatum,  630 
Atragene  alpina,  532 
Atraphaxis  lanceolata,  48 
Aubretia,  notes  on,  470 
Aucubas,  (342 

Auricula  Show,  the,  513,  550,  560,  566 
Auricula,  the,  420,  552 
Auriculas,  douMe,  789 
Autumn  and  winter  flowers,  756 
Autumn  flowers,  128,  726 
Autumn,  the,  95 
Autumn  tints,  112 
Ayrshire,  notes  from,  65 
Azalea  albicans,  468 ;  calyciflora,  343 : 
Julia  Vervaene,  562;  Lively,  562  ; 
M.  Victor  Savart,  562  ;  Perle  de 
Ledeberg,  562 
Azaleas,  hardy,  712 
Azaleas  in  the  open  air,  616 


B 

Badsworth  Hall  gardens,  341 
Bahamas  in  Winter,  the,  130 
Balsam,  a  golden,  375 
Banana,  products  of  the,  777 
Barkeria  Lindleyana,  21 1 
Barron,  Mr.  A.  F.,  portrait  of,  597 
Barron,  Mr.  Leonard,  complimentary 
dinner  to,  672 

Bath  and  West  Show,  the,  648 
Bean,  French,  a  climbing,  259 
Beaumontia  grandiflora  superba,  500 
Beckett’s  Chrysanthemum  Cup  and 
Tube,  592 

Bedding  out  plants,  565 

Bedding  plants,  417  ;  surplus,  96  ; 

propagating,  772 
Bedding,  Summer,  657 
Beech,  the  purple,  origin  of  the,  528 
Beeches,  the.  East  Acton,  61 1 
Beech  tree,  a  giant,  416 
Beech  trees,  remarkable,  432 
Bees,  the  busy,  352 
Bees  and  their  propensities,  402 
Bees  as  flower  fertilisers,  420,  439, 
456.  47° 

Beet  fungus,  592 

Beetroot,  about,  471  ;  notes  on,  82 
Beet,  Northumberland  Red,  115 
Begonia  Beauty  of  Eynsford,  774.  ; 
Colossus,  678  ;  Dr.  Nansen,  710  ; 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  678  ; 
Duchess  of  York,  86 ;  Earl  of 
Craven,  678  ;  Empress  Frederick, 
594  ;  Flora,  594 ;  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  342  ;  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  408  ; 
H.  J.  Infield,  710;  King  of  Italy, 
594  ;  Laing’s  Fringed  white,  737  ; 
Rev.  T.  G.  Little,  678  ;  Lady 
Tyler,  774;  Lady  Theodore  Guest, 
631 ;  Lord  Dunraven,  737  ;  Lord 
Milton,  594  ;  Marchioness  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  631;'  Meteor,  594;  Miss 
Falconer,  678 ;  Miss  Thompson, 
678;  Neatness,  737;  Nurse  Mary 
Cornell,  678  ;  platanaefolia  decora, 
630;  platanaefolia  illustris,  630; 
Queen  of  Denmark,  594  ;  Queen  of 
Whites,  261  ;  Rajah,  820  ;  Rosetta, 
671  ;  semperflorens  vars.,  695  ; 
Sunbeam,  50  ;  Sunlight,  630 
Begonias  at  Forest  Hill,  84,  757 ; 

Mr.  T.  S.  Wares,  6g 
Begonias,  double,  324  ;  winter  flower¬ 
ing,  384,  407 

Beilis  rotundifoliacaerulescens,  9 
Berberris  Darwinii,  568  ; 

Berkheya  purpurea,  163 
Bermuda  Juniper,  the,  528 
Berries  and  foliage,  autumn,  80 
Berries,  Winter,  260 
Bertolonia  Comtesse  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  774  ;  Triomphe  de  1’ 
Exposition  de  Gand,  174 ;  mar- 
garitacea,  774 

Bertolonias  at  Falkland  Park,  gg 
Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae,  483 ;  race- 
mosa,  483  ;  tyrianthina,  6gi 
Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association,  32,  136,  169,  264,  343, 
440,  482,  521 

Birmingham  Daffodil  Show,  551 
Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show, 472 
Bletia  Watsoniana,  817 
Boiler,  the  champion  horizontal 
Tubular,  97 

Bomarea  patacocensis,  113,  279 
Borneo,  botanical  explorations  in, 

550  . 

Boronias,  a  note  on,  385 
Boston  House,  Brentford,  98 
Botanists,  hair  splitting,  787 


Botanists  Joke,  a,  371 
Bougainvillea  glabra  Coker  Court 
var.,  737;  glabra,  Sander’s  var,, 
562,  580 

Bouquet,  a  remarkable,  81 
Bouvardias  and  their  culture,  230,  387 
Box  edgings,  516 
Burdock,  the,  48 
Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  565 
Buxted  Park  Dendrobiums,  the,  628 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  147 
Brassavola  glauca,  435  ;  nodosa,  307 
Brassia  Lawrenceana,  515,  547 
Brier,  Sweet,  Diana  Vernon,  775 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  22 
British  Guiana,  Mr.  Kromer’s  ex¬ 
periences  in,  336 
Broccoli  culture,  506 
Broccolis  or  Kales,  418 
Broccoli  season  in  tbe  West,  498 
Browallia  speciosa  major,  678 
Brownea  coccinea,  469  ;  grandiceps, 

423 

Brownleea  caerulea,  88 
Brugmansia  aurea,  551 
Brunfelsia  Hopeana,  472 
Brussel’s  Sprouts,  Sutton’s  Dwarf 
Gem,  275 

Brussel’s  Sprouts,  408,  595 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  too 
Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  675; 
comosum,  483 ;  saurocephalum, 

563 

Bulb  season,  the,  g6 
Bulbs,  early,  39  ;  the  planting  of,  159, 
820  ;  the  vitality  of,  547 
Bupthalmum  speciosum,  722 


c 

Cabbage,  the,  738 
Cabbage  in  Lincolnshire,  769 
Cabbage,  Christmas  Drumhead,  264  ; 

Filderkraut,  115 
Cabbages  for  spring,  70 
Cacti,  collecting,  134 
Caladenia  alba  and  C.  caeralea,  17 
Caladium  Assunguy,  630  ;  Baronne 
Clara  de  Hirsch,63o;  Chelsea  Gem, 
774  ;  Gaspard  Crayer,  500:  Duchess 
of  York,  774  ;  Duke  of  York,  774; 
Madame  Grouet,  594;  Itapoca, 
774  ;  F.  W.  Moore,  774  ;  Paquer, 
774  ;  Triomphe  de  Comte,  594,  774 
Calandrinia  unbellata,  776 
Calanthe  Baron  Schroder,  403  ;  Bryan, 
339;  Florence,  339  ;  William  Mur¬ 
ray.  339 ;  Mylesii,  227 ;  striata, 
483  ;  Veitchii  alba,  296 ;  Veitchii, 
superba,  259  ;  Victoria  Regina,  227 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  295 
Callistemon  salignus,  343 
Callipsycbe  aurantiaca,  376 
Calochortus  Plumraerae,  775  ;  venus- 
tus  purpurascens,  737 ;  venustus 
Vesta,  737 

Caltha  leptosepila,  567 
Calypso  borealis,  560 
Camaridium  sp.,  499 
Camellia  Exquisite,  406 
Camellias  at  Chelsea,  485  ;  in  England 
and  Japan,  537 

Camellia,  the,  276  ;  a  Giant,  97 
Campanula  excisa,  772 ;  grandiflora 
Mariesi,  792  ;  persicaefolia  cor- 
onata  alba,  758  ;  planiflora  alba, 
758 ;  pulla,  705  ;  rotundifolia  alba, 
792  ;  turbinata,  705 
Canada,  gardening  in,  720 
Canna  L.  E.  Bally,  532;  Cheshunt, 
Yellow,  562 ;  Calibri,  774  ;  Quasi- 
moda,  50 
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Cannas  in  America,  132 
Canna,  the  modern,  383 
Cannes  hardy  Cyclamens  at,  789 
Cannon,  Mr.  G.,  complimentary 
Dinner  to,  256 
Cape  Ivy,  279 
Capsicums  and  Chilis,  562 
Capsicum,  Elephant's  trunk,  162 
Carnation,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  710  ; 
The  Burn,  774;  Sir  H.  Calcraft, 
337 ;  Cantab.,  774 ;  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  678  ;  Duchess  of  Fife, 
678  ;  Duke  of  York,  678  ;  Euodoxia, 
774  ;  Mdlle.  Therese  Franco,  113  ; 
Mrs.  Fisher,  808  ;  Mary  Godfrey, 
1 13;  Reginald  Godfrey,  1 13  ;  Lady 
H.  Grosvenor,  774  ;  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro,  774,  Mrs.  Everard  Ham- 
bro,  678 ;  James  O’Brien,  711;  Para¬ 
dox,  820 ;  Pride  of  Great  Britain, 
84  ;  Primrose  Day,  678  ;  Mrs.  Leo¬ 
pold  de  Rothschild,  20,  182  ;  J.  P. 
Rugus,  337  ;  Jim  Smyth,  774  ;  Miss 
E.  Terry,  820  ,  Uriah  Pike,  594  ; 
Watervvitch,  820  ;  Winifred,  737 
Carnation  tendencies,  564 
Carnations,  among  the,  639 
Carnation  culture,  52 
Carnations,  the  hardiness  of,  388  ;  at 
Chelsea,  744 ;  the  late  Mr. 
Dodvvell’s,  564,  580  ;  in  towns,  800  ; 
at  the  York  Gala,  676  ;  tree,  363 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  468, 
548,  786 

Carnation  Rust,  Carbolic  Acid  for,  566 
Carrots,  concerning,  63 ;  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of,  434 

Catalogue,  an  Australian,  81 
Catasetum  barbatum  spinosum,  419  ; 
Chrystianum,  771  ;  Darwinianum, 
227  ;  Gnomus,  8g  ;  Imschostianum, 
371  ;  Naso,  34;  tenebrosum,  595 
Caterpillars,  a  plague  of,  815 
Cattleya  blesensis,  88  ;  Chloris,  iig  ; 
Eldorada  Oweni,  116;  Eldorada 
Treyeranae,  371  ;  Gaskelli- 

ana  Nellie,  739 ;  Gaskslliana,  a 
freak  of,  56  ;  gigas  flowering  from 
the  rhizomes,  6gi,  707  ;  granulosa 
superba,  771  ;  Hardyana  laver- 
sinense,  71 1  ;  Hardyana  Selwood 
var.,  147 ;  Hardyana,  Tring  Park 
var.,  71 1  ;  labiata  alba,  755  ;  labia- 
tor  Percivaliana,  419  ;  labiata  San- 
deriana,  147 ;  labiata  vera,  197 ; 
Loddigesii,  483  ;  Lord  Rothschild, 
147  ;  Mendelii,  Mrs.  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  627  ;  Mendelii  H.  O.  Tracey, 
771  ;  Mendelii  Lewisii,  627 ;  Men¬ 
delii  picta,  627  ;  Mendelii  Quorn 
House  var.,  632 ;  Mossiae  alba, 
Pitt’s  var.,  675  ;  Mossiae  imperialis, 
627  ;Mossaiae  Mrs.  R,  H.  Measures, 
675 ;  Mossiae  Wageneri,  691  ; 
Pheidinae,  119;  Rex,  817;  Trianae 
Schroderae,  565;  Warocqueana 
fascinator,  119 ;  Warocqueana 
Imschootiana,  147 
Cattleya  a,  two  lipped,  691 
Cauliflower,  Lamouneux’s  Non  plus 
ultra,  354 

Cauliflowers,  about,  22 ;  culture  of, 
631,  803;  on  forcing,  226  ;  and  the 
electric  light,  307 ;  on  sowing  in 
autumn,  770 

Ceanothus  papillosus,646;  rigidus,535 
“  Cedar  ”  of  Goa,  466 
Celeriac,  131 

Celery, Lamouneuxs  White  Perfection, 
179;  the  Turnip  rooted,  455 
Celery,  protecting,  56;  notes  on,  6; 

on  the  culture  of,  483 
Centaurea  margaritacea,  758 
Centradenia  rosea,  503 
Century  plants,  the  flbre  of  the,  706 
Ceratostigma  plumbaginioides,  87 
Charities,  our  gardening,  48,  152 
Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  758 
Cherry  trees, protecting  from  birds,568 
Chervil,  tuberous,  293 
Chestnut  Sunday,  575 
Chinese  Primulas  at  Swanley,  438 
Chionodoxa  Lucilae  Tmolusii,  537 
Chiswick,  Endive  at,  178  ;  Ivies  at, 
582,  593,  612,  626 

Chondrorhyncha  Chestertoni,  723 
Chorizema  Lawrencianum,  342 
Chrysanthemum,  a  new  early  white, 
808  ;  Baron  Hirsch,  180  :  Beauty 
of  Exmouth,  210;  Cecil  Wray, 
212  ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter,  177  ;  Charles 
Davis,  116;  Colonel  Chase,  177; 
Colonel  T.  C.  Bourne,  246  :  Duke 
of  York,  196;  Eda  Prass,  116; 
Edith  Rowbottom,  116;  Elmer  de 
Smith,  225  ;  Elsie  Neville,  177  ; 
Elsie  Walker,  225  ;  Florence  Carr 
423;  Golden  Gate, 212;  Golden  Gem, 
279 ;  Golden  Wedding,  177  ;  Good 
Gracious,  256  ;  G.  W.  Childs,  177; 


.  ■  -H.  M.  Pollett,  225  ;  John  Bunyan, 
177:  J.  S.  Dibbens,  264;  Judge 
Hoit,  225  ;  Le  Prince  du  Bois,  212  ; 
Little  Pet,  225  ;  Lord  Rosebery, 
196,  246;  Louise,  1 16;  Mdme. 

Cambon,  148 ;  Madame  Carnot, 
212;  Madame  Edouard  Ray,  116  ; 
Mdme.  Nathalie  Brunn,  148  ;  Mdlle. 
Therese  Ray,  116,  196;  Miss  M. 
Simpkins,  148 ;  Mrs.  John  Gardiner, 
225  ;  Mrs.  J.  Mitchell,  225  ;  Mrs. 
Marian  Bourne,  256  ;  Mrs.  P. 
Blair,  116,  148;  Mrs.  T.  Denne, 
212;  Niveous,  ig6  ;  Owen  Thomas, 
256 ;  Professor  Lackman,  212 ; 
Robert  Petfield,  196  ;  Rose  Wynne, 
177,  276  ;  The  'Tribune,  148  ;  "Thos. 
Wilkins,  148;  Violetta,  148;  W. 
H.  Fowler,  148;  W.  Tunnington, 
212;  W.  W.  Astor,  177:  Wilfred 
Marshall,  ig6  ;  Yellow  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  148 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  Maurice 
Prichard,  757 

Chrysanthemum  blooms,  measuring, 
ISO 

Chrysanthemum  colours  under  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  294 

Chrysanthemum  cups  and  tubes,  Mr. 
Beckett's,  592  ;  Mr.  Springthorpes, 
608 

Chrysanthemums,  grafting,  294  ; 
Judging,  255,  577;  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea 
on  judging,  241  ;  point  judging 
of,  596,  609,  624  ;  notes  on,  36,  68, 
too 

Chrysanthemum  Season,  the,  63,  in 
Chrysanthemums  at  Falkland  Park, 
181 ;  Japanese,  127  ;  in  Battersea 
Park,  160 :  Finsbury  Park,  160 ; 
Victoria  Park,  161  ;  at  Messrs. 
Veitch’s,  134  ;  in  December,  239  ; 
in  New  South  Wales,  the,  16  ;  in 
New  Zealand,  134,  688  ;  Mr.  Davis’s 
150  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  150 
Chrysanthemums,  on  experiments 
with,  385  ;  seedling,  36,  53;  single, 
191 

Chrysanthemum  Shows: — Ayr,  210; 
Birkenhead,  183  ;  Birmingham, 
igg ;  Brighton,  168 ;  Cirencester, 
183  ;  Croydon,  200  ;  Crystal 
Palace,  168;  Eastbourne,  183; 
Hlghgate,  169 ;  Horsham,  184  ; 
Leighton  Buzzard,  183;  Liverpool, 
168 ;  National,  166 ;  New  York, 
198  ;  Reigate,  183  ;  Sevenoaks,  igg  ; 
St.  Neots,  168;  Steyning,  184 
Chrysanthemum  Shows,  public,  143  ; 
the,  175 

Chysis  bractescens,  499  ;  Chelsoni, 
435  ;  laevis,  387 
Cineraria  Heritieri,  712 
Cirrhopetalum  Colletii,  563 ;  orna- 
tissimum,  147 

Citrus  aurantiacum  var.  Edith,  264 
Clematis  alpina,  629  ;  balearica,  un¬ 
timely  flowering  of,  182  ;  Countess 
of  Onslow,  710  ;  Davidiana,  50  ; 
indivisa,  520 ;  integrifolia,  75° ; 
Lady  Ashcombe,  737  ;  montana, 
612,  626  ;  recta,  727 
Clematises,  on  planting,  257 
Clerodendron  dichotomum,  20 
Climbers,  igi 
Climbing  plants,  435,  786 
Clitoria  ternatea,  727 
Clivia,  an  early,  232 
Clivia  J.  Fraser,  503  ;  miniata,  Hill¬ 
ingdon  var.,  468 

Clivias  at  Chelsea,  439 ;  at  Forest 
Hill,  504 

Clubbing,  566,  582  ;  of  Cabbages,  535 
Clustercups  on  Paris  quadrifolia,  131 
Coal  dust,  456 
Cocoa  Nuts  in  Ceylon,  240 
Cocoa  Nut  and  its  fibre  refuse,  the, 
663,  676 

Codlin  Moth,  the,  243 
Coelogyne,  a  large,  469 
Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana,  469, 
515;  Mossiae,  483;  odoratissima, 
707  ;  Swanniana,  562 
Coelogyne  culture,  successful,  532 
Coke  dust  for  propagating,  739 
Colchicum  autumnale,  the  hand 
coloured  by,  163 
Colchicum  speciosum,  87 
Cold  in  January,  the,  303 
Coleus  iJistinction,  520  ;  Empress  of 
India,  630  ;  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  468 
Comparettia  macroplectron,  296 
Conifers,  ornamental,  132 
Contrast,  a  November,  275 
Coreopsis  maritima,  135 
Coronilla  Emerus,  552  ;  iberica,  705  ; 
varia,  816 

Cornus  brachypoda  variegata,  20 
Cornwall.  Gardening  in,  561 ;  notes 
from,  82 


Coryanthes  Wolfiana,  595,  608 
Corydalis  nobilis,  567 
Costus  igneus,  263 

Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  257  ;  horizon- 
talis,  758 

Cottagers  and  their  gardens,  225 
Cottage  gardens,  777 
Country,  walks  in  1110,736,752,784, 804 
Couve  Tronchuda,  115 
Covent  Garden  flowers,  694,  708 
Cragside,  a  visit  to,  324 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  104 
Crinum  sp.,  594 
Crocuses  at  Windsor,  439 
Cropping,  notes  on,  248;  preparing 
for,  259 ;  rotation  in,  674 
Crop  recuperation,  175 
Crops,  successional,  581 
Croton  Carrieri,  594 ;  Mayii,  710 ; 

Russellii,  193 
Crown  Imperial,  the,  593 
Croydon  Lodge,  6 

Crystal  Palace  Spring  Show,  473 ; 

Summer  Show,  600 
Cucumbers,  black  spined,  768 
Cucumber  culture,  French,  71 1 
Cucumber  Progress,  594  ;  'Tottenham 
Prolific,  695 
Cucumbers,  ridge,  562 
Cultivation  that  fails,  371 
Cuphea  Hookeriana,  151 
Curculigo  recurvata,  163 
Cuttings,  the  management  of,  486 
Cyathea  Mastersiana,  630  ;  pygmaea, 
630 

Cycad,  a  F'ern-like,  31 1 
Cycas  revoluta  fruiting,  821 
Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias,  405 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  at  Cannes,  789 
Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  163 
Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  410 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  387 ;  Lowia- 
num,  abnormal,  547 
Cypripedium  Adrastus,  339 ;  Annie 
Measures,  562  ;  Aphrodite,  57  ; 
Arthurianum,  278  ;  Ashworthiae, 
198  ;  bellatulum  Hardy’s  var.,  627  ; 
Calceolus,  611 ;  callosum  Sanderae, 
627  ;  Capt.  Lendy,  403  ;  Chamber- 
lainianum  excellens,  451  ;  Cham- 
berlainianum,  627  ;  Charlesworthii, 
88  ;  Clonius,  147  ;  Clotilde  Moens, 
57 ;  Dallemagnei,  787  ;  Edwardi, 
25;  Faireano-  Lawrencianum,  227  ; 
fascinatum,  259,  371  ;  Fraseri,  403  ; 
Godefroyae,  Cambridge  Lodge  var., 
817;  Godseffianum,  419;  insigne 
albens,  147  ;  insigne  Clarkei,  147  ; 
insigne  illustre,  227  ;  insigne  maxi¬ 
mum,  296  ;  insigne  montana,  659  ; 
Lathamianum,  296 ;  Leeanum 
James  Hamilton,  ig8 ;  Leonae, 
57 ;  leuchochilum  aureum,  817 
Lysenianum,  707 ;  macrochilum 
giganteum,  594  :  Mary  Lee,  227 ; 
Mastersianum,547;  Morganiae,278 ; 
Morgauiae  burfordense,  307  ;  Mor- 
ganiae  laDgleyense,339  ;  Minos, 227  ; 
Niobe,  211  ;  niveum.  Dr.  Gorton’s 
var.,  24;  perseus  superbum,  451; 
Oeno-superbiens,  57  ;  Oenone,  259  ; 
Phoedra,  515;  Pitcherianum, 
Williams’  var.,  307 ;  Sallieri 
aureum,  259 ;  Sander-superbiens, 
25  ;  Sedeni,  abnormal,  131  ;  South- 
gatense  superbum,  198  ;  Spicero- 
Lowianum,  119;  Statterianum, 
147;  Swinburne!  Stand  Hall  var., 
198  ;  tesselatum  porphyreum,  817  ; 
venustum  Measuresianum,  259 ; 
Warnhamensis,  259;  Winnifred 
Hollington,  531 

Cypripediums  at  South  Orange,  342 
Cypripediums  from  America,  261 
Cypripediums  from  Belgium,  355 
Cypripedium,  twin-flowered,  242 
Cyrtanthus  lutescens,  312 
Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  456 
Cystacanthus  turgidus,  520 
Cytisus  albus,  657  ;  Ardoini,  537; 
biflorus.  537  ;  purpureus,  625 ; 
scoparius  Andreanus,  760 


D 

Daffodil,  what  it  can  do,  528 
Daffodils  at  Long  Ditton,  518  :  in  the 
Scilly  Isles,  15  ;  some  popular,  14S 
Dahlia,  Duchess  of  York,  7  ;  Rowena, 
7  ;  Cactus  and  Pompon,  132 
Dahlia  Show  at  Earl’s  Court,  41  ;  the 
National,  15,  19 

Dahlias,  how  to  grow,  213  ;  single, 
135 ;  single  Cactus,  68 ;  new, 
certificated,  18,  50,  82,  113.  116, 
148,  820  ;  Pompon,  68 
Daphne  Mezereum,  200;  odora,  279 
Darwin,  Mr.,  proposed  memorial  to, 
352 


Datura  chlorantha,  630  ;  Cornucopia, 
86  ;  Huberiana,  758 
Davallia  Tyermanni,  279 
Dean,  Mr.  W.,  testimonial  to,  546 
Delphinium  Alfred  Henderson,  678  ; 

dictyocarpus,  722  ;  Sarah,  820 
Dendrobium  Alcippe,  531  ;  aqueum, 
323  ;  atroviolaceum,  339  ;  Callipes, 
547 ;  ciliatum,  771 ;  crepidatum, 
514  ;  crepidatum,  Tring  Park  var., 
531 ;  cretaceum,  595  ;  Cybele,  467  ; 
dellense,  595 ;  Euryalus,  499 ; 
Falconer!  giganteum,  531 ;  glomera- 
tum,  259  ;  Griffithianum  Guibertii, 
675  ;  Hebe,  339  ;  imperatrix,  467  ; 
467;  Johannis,  547;  lamellatum, 
147;  mutabile,  817;  nobile,  as  grown 
at  Buxted  Park,  628;  nobile  elegans 
delicatum,  515;  nobile  nobilius,45i; 
nobile  Schroderiana,  595  :  nobile 
Smee’svar.,  643;  Phalaenopsis,  98, 
165;  Phalaenopsis  Appleton's  var., 
147  ;  purpureum  candidum,  403  ; 
Schniderianum,  435 ;  speciosum 
var.  Hillii,  645;  superbum  Huttoni, 
499  ;  Sybil,  483  ;  tetragonum,  483  ; 
veratrifolium,  691 ;  Virginia,  467  ; 
Wardianum  candidum,  595 
Dendrobium  culture  in  excelsis,  514 
Dermatobotrys  Saundersiae,  360 
Desert,  plants  of  the,  643,  755 
Desert  plants,  foliage  of,  771 
Devon  Gardeners’  summer  outing, 
184,  738 

Devonshire  garden,  an  old-fashioned, 
487 

Deutzia  crenata,  195  ;  gracilis,  626 
Diamond  back  moth.  672 
Dianthus  caesius,  693 ;  callizonus, 
613  :  versicolor,  18 
Dianthus  disease,  the,  372 
Dictamnus  fraxinella,  808 
Dieffenbachia  Jenmanni,  360 
Diervilla  grandiflora  Van  Houttei, 
657  ;  rosea  variegata,  758 
Dimorphotheca  graminifolia  nudi- 
caulis,  520 

Disa  langleyensis,  595  ;  Premier,  119 
Disas,  on  the  culture  of,  278 
Diuris,  the  genus,  306 
Divining  Rod,  the,  215,  292,  359 
Dodwell,  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.,  223 
Dosoris,  Glen  Cove,  99 
Douglas,  Mr.  J.,  224 
Dracaena  De  Smetiana,  594  ;  Jamesii, 
193 ;  Ouvrardi,  710 ;  Princess 
May,  406 

Drimys  Winter!,  424 
Dulcote,  Orchids  at,  337 
Dulwich  Park,  65 
Durris  House,  Aberdeen,  758 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  553 


E 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Association,  88,  105.  152,  280,  498 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibitions,  the,  351 
Earl’s  Court,  hardy  fruit  show  at,  70 
Echeveria  retusa,  439 
Eczema  plant,  the,  387 
Echinops  Ritro,  772 
Echium  candicans  giganteum.  679 
Edinburgh,  a  pocket  flora  of,  704 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  321, 
408,  474,  528 

Education,  technical,  in  horticulture, 
160 

Elaeagnus  pungens  maculata,  245 ; 

Simonii,  200 
Elms,  the,  Ealing,  549 
Ellington  Park,  Ramsgate,  34 
Elwes’  Snowdrop,  373 
Epacrises,  230 

Epidendrum  alatum,  675  ;  organense, 
675  ;  polybulbon,  339  ;  prisraato- 
carpum,  147;  radicans,  562; 
Skinneri,  355 

Epilobium  angustifolium  flore  pleno, 
720  ;  Dodonaei,  722 ;  Fleischer!, 
792  .'  rosmarinifolium,  792 
Epiphyllum  Makoyanum,  520 
Epping  Forest,  561 
Endive  at  Chiswick,  178 
Endive,  notes  on,  56 
Endogens,  origin  of,  99 
Eria  aeridostachys,  499  ;  floribunda, 

531 

Erica  persoluta  alba,  472  ;  Spenceri- 
ana,  472 

Erigeron  aurantiacus,  640 ;  mucrona- 
tus,  640  ;  speciosus,  758 
Eriostemon  buxifolius,  4S9 
Erodium  guttatum,  104,  S16  ;  manes- 
cavi,  821 

Eryngium  alpinum,  710 ;  amethys- 
tinum,  772 ;  Oliverianum,  772 ; 
planum,  816 
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V. 


Erysimum  ochroleucum,  631 
Erythrolaena  conspicua,  56 
Espalier  Fruit  Trees,  816 
Euadenia  eminens,  503 
Eucharis  Lowii,  6  ;  Stevensii,  289 
Euchryphia  pinnatifolia,  808 
Eulalia  gracillima,  50 ;  japonica 
Zebrina,  704 

Eulophiella  Elizabethae,  531 
Euonymus  japonicus  compactus,  264 
Eupatorium  atrorubens,  375 
Euphorbia  marginata,  24 
Evening  Primrose  as  a  Vegetable, 
the,  278 

Evergreens  as  pot  plants,  257 
Exacum  affine,  24  ;  macranthum,  20 
Exeter  Gardeners'  Improvement 
Association,  87,  120 
Exeter  Flower  Show,  8ig 
Exhibitors,  about,  175 
Exhibitors,  a  caution  to,  57 
Exhibitions,  episodes  at,  754 
Exochorda  Albertii,  562  ;  grandiflora, 
537 

Exotic  Oychids,  788 
Eyebrights,  the,  567 


F 

Fagus  rotundifolia,  678 
Fairy  Rings,  355 

Ficus  australis,  epiphytical  character 
of,  17 

Findlay,  Mr.  Bruce,  presentation  to, 
592 

Finger-and-toe  in  Turnips,  514 
Finger-and-toe  experiments,  656 
Flower  Gardening,  mixed,  178 
Fernery,  a  British,  804 
Fern,  a  scented,  305 
Ferns,  Australian,  804  ;  some  British, 

245.  257 

Ferns,  exotic,  and  their  culture,  455, 
471,  488,  504 

Fern  nursery,  a  London,  451 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill, 32 
Finsbury  Park,  519 
Flannel  Flower,  the,  640 
Floriculture  in  America,  33 
Florists’  Flowers  at  Farnham  Royal, 

340 

Flower  Gardening,  753  ;  in  America, 
533 

Flower  Rack,  the  Martin,  87 
Flowers  and  the  voice,  608 
Flowers  at  Reading,  54 ;  cut,  popu¬ 
lar,  416 ;  early  spring,  451  ;  for 
dry  soils,  5,  19  ;  the  fragrance  of, 
688  ;  winter,  272 
Fodder,  leaves  of  trees  as,  660 
Footpaths,  a  new  way  of  treating,  800 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  81 
Forestry  in  Britain,  805 
Forget-me-not,  the,  805 
Forsythia  intermedia,  500 
Fossil  plants,  419 
Freelands,  Perth,  694 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  360  ;  xanthos- 
pila  bella,  392 

French  Beans,  530  ;  late,  690 
Fritillaria  delphinensis  Moggridgei, 
535 

Fritillary,  history  of  the,  567 
Frost  in  May,  the,  613,  623,  655 ; 

effects  of  at  Chiswick,  646 
Fruiterers’  Company,  the,  362 
Fruiterers  at  the  Mansion  House,  113 
Fruit  and  flowers,  prices  of. 

Fruit  bloom,  the,  400 
Fruit  crops,  our,  768 
Fruit,  on  marking  foreign,  527 
Fruit  packing,  304  ;  in  Kent,  311 
Fruit  prospects,  528,  596 
Fruit,  the  ripening  of,  599 
Fruit  Show,  an  autumn,  465,  499 
Fruit  thinning,  646 
Fruit  tree  blossom  and  foliage,  530 
Fruit  trees,  espalier,  816  ;  insects  on, 
645  ;  pruning,  179,  389,  405  ;  sum¬ 
mer  pruning  of,  720 
Fruits  and  fruit  growing,  228 
Fruits,  artificial  colouring  of,  291 
Fruits,  Foreign  and  English,  576 ; 

hardy,  80  ;  imported,  591 
Fingers-and-Toes,  22 
Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl,  758 ;  fulgens, 
151 ;  Princess  May,  594 
Furcraea,  a  noble,  453 


G 

Galanthus  Elwesii,  373 ;  robustus, 
392 

Galeandra  Devoniana,  419 ;  lagoensis, 
771 

Galega  officinalis,  801 
Gardenia  gummifera,  503 
Garden  in  mid-winter,  the,  228 


Garden  labour,  439 
Garden  Latin,  67 
Garden  novelties,  320 
Garden  refuse,  246 
Garden  Wages,  400,  417 
Garden  Walks,  751 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions,  79 

Gardeners,  Male  v.  Female,  566 
Gardeners’  outings,  83,  818 
Gardeners’  Testimonials,  337,  356, 
390,  401,  420 

Gardeners,  the  Wayward,  710 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  322,  338,  624, 
688 

Gardening,  Amateur  v.  Professional, 
712 

Gardening  as  a  recreation,  735  ;  as  a 
vocation,  362 

Gardening  Charities,  the,  246,  663 
Gardening  in  1893-4,  276 
Gardening,  modern,  290,  305,  325 ; 
success  in,  625 

Gardening,  technical  education  in,  80 
Gardening  Hero,  a,  450 
Garland  Flower,  the,  552 
Gas  lime,  uses  of,  488,  500,  516,  535, 
Geranium  armenum,  693  ;  cinereum, 
693  ;  pratense,  705  ;  sanguineum 
lancastriense,  640 

Genista  hispanica,  625 ;  praecox,  536 
Gentiana  septemfida,  792 ;  Bernice, 
20 

Gladiolus  Cartilda,  7  :  Casandra,  20  ; 
Dodo,  820  ;  Fiametta,  7  ;  Gertrude, 
20 ;  Kenneth  Kelway,  820 ;  Le- 
moinei,  J.  H.  Krelage,  775  ;  Muriel, 
7  ;  Orlanda,  20  ;  Pessa,  7  ;  Sir  M. 
Culme-Seymour,  7  .'  Utopia,  820; 
Vigilant,  820  ;  Xenia,  820 
Globularia  nudicaulis,  615 
Gloriosa  superba,  387 
Gloxinia  Brilliant,  594  ;  Ladas,  678  ; 

marginata,  562 
Gloxinia,  a  blue,  24 
Gloxinias  under  name,  789 
Gloxinias  at  Roupell  Park,  743 
Goethea  strictiflora,  792 
Golden  Feather,  the  crested,  118 
Golden  Rods,  the,  100 
Goldilocks,  119 
Good  King  Harry,  404 
Gooseberries,  concerning,  576 
Gooseberries,  Whinham’s  Industry, 

309 

Gooseberry  Saw-fly,  the,  166 
Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  84  ;  Cape 
Muscat,  48  :  White  Tokay,  182 
Grapes,  bottled,  432 
Grapes  and  the  coal  bill,  87 
Grapes,  colour  in,  4 
Grapes,  cracking,  115  ;  Market,  31  ; 
small  berried,  131  ;  spotting,  760  ; 
without  fire  heat,  662 
Grass  seeds,  sowing,  696 
Green  crop,  the  winter,  287 
Grevillea  robusta,  453 
Guano,  native,  466 

Gypsophila  cerastioides,  705  ;  repens, 
640 

H 

Habenaria  carnea,  25  ;  carnea  nivosa, 
771 ;  ciliaris,  227 ;  cinnabarina, 
119 

Haemanthus  Lindeni,  113 ;  Kath- 
erinae,  776  ;  multiflorus,  456 
Hamamelis  japonica  arborea,  295 
Hampton  Court,  598  ;  Bedding  at,  33 
Hardy  plant  trade,  the,  545 
Harmony  in  the  flower  garden,  660 
Hawkesyard  Park  Sale,  the,  560 
Heatherbank,  the  Lilies  at,  115 
Heating,  artificial,  47 
Heating  Glass  Houses,  404 
Hedges  and  Fences,  225 
Heeria  rosea  flore  alba,  489 
Helebores,  Lenten,  417 
Helenium  autumnale  pumilum,  816 
Helianthus  multiflorus,  816  ;  rigidus. 
Miss  Mellish,  20 

Helichrysum  helianthemifolium,  792 
Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis,  630 
Heliopsis  scabra  major,  86 
Heliotrope,  Winter,  294 
Helonias  bullata,  568 
Hemerocallis  fulva  flore  pleno,  772  ; 

Frances,  710 
Hemitelia  Lindeni,  630 
Hepatica  and  Omphalodes,  433,  455 
Herbaceous  plants,  530  ;  Mr.  Meyer 
on,  261 

Heredity  in  plants,  51 
Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show,  200 

Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena,  693, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  695  ;  sanguines 
splendens,  993 


Hibiscus  Trionum,  692 
Hillingdon  Nursery,  the,  769 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  503 
Hippeastrum  brachyandrum,  39  ; 
Johnson!,  423  ;  Mrs.  W.  Lee,  264  ; 
rutilum  fulgidum,  423 
Hippocrepis  comosa,  758  - 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  245 
Holland  House,  661 
Hollyhock,  the,  359 
Horse  Chestnut,  a  giant,  704  ;  can¬ 
kered,  672 
Horse  radish,  275 
Horticultural  depression,  319 
Horticultural  honours,  655 
Horticultural  lecturing,  114,  128,  146, 
164,  177,  193,  210,  230,  247 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Worlds, 
179 

Horticulture,  a  Minister  of,  450 
Horticulture,  a  new  system  of,  612 
Hose,  Gardening  and  Watering,  599 
Houlletia  Lansbergii,  675 
Hoya  carnosa,  776,  801 
Humea  elegans,  436 
Humulus  Lupulus  variegatus,  104 
Hyacinth,  Lord  Balfour,  468 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  663 
Hydrangeas,  118 
Hymenophyllum  chiloense,  630 
Hypericum  olympicum,  722 


I 

Iberis  correaefolia,  640  ;  gibraltarica, 
640 

Iggulden,  Mr.  W.,  presentation  to, 
624 

Illicium  floridanum,  424 
Indian  Corn,  96,  134 
Inglenook,  Bellaggio,  673 
Injurious  Insects,  616 
Insect  enemies,  323 
Insecticide,  a  new,  768 
Insecticides,  305 
Insects  on  Fruit  trees,  645 
Iris  alata  alba,  468  ;  Bakeriana,  456  ; 
Grant  Duffii,  423  ;  Helena,  532  ; 
persica,  471 ;  variegata  Prince  of 
Orange,  678 
Irises,  about,  529 
Isotoma  axillaris,  7 
Ivies  and  the  frost,  466 
Ivies  at  Chiswick,  502,  593,  612,  626 


J 

Japanese  Nurseries,  34 

Japanese  plants,  on  the  dwarfing  of, 

363 

Jasminum,  fruiting  of,  288,  312 
Jasmine  harvest,  the,  72 
Jasminum  gracillimum,  311  ;  grandi- 
florum,  343  ;  officinale,  fruiting  of, 
288, 312 

Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  118; 

576 

Judges  and  Judging,  239 
Judging,  Canons  of,  255,  548,  567 
Juniper  berries,  546 


K 

Kalmia  angustifolia,  657;  glauca,  536; 
latifolia,  657 

Kew  and  Kew  gardeners,  384,  546, 641 
Kingston  Gardeners’  Association,  568 


L 

Label,  a  cheap  and  durable,  104 
Labourers  and  allotments,  113 
Labour  in  the  Garden,  87 
Laburnum  Adami,  626 
Laelia,  a  valuable  hybrid,  658 
Laelia  anceps  Ainsworthiana,  339 ; 
anceps  Amesiana,  227  ;  anceps 
Finckeniana,  259  :  anceps  Sanderi- 
ana,  371 1  Arnoldiana,  21 1  ; 
autumnalis  alba,  278 ;  callisto- 
glosa,  501  ;  cinnabarina,  362  ;  ele¬ 
gans  Luciana,  1 19:  elegans  Turner!, 
Ingram’s  var., 88;  elegans  praestans, 
Ingram’s  var.,  817  ;  grandis  tene- 
brosa  Pittiana,  707  ;  grandis  tene- 
brosa,  740  ;  juvenalis,  723;  lobata, 
531 ;  pumila  praestans,  24  ;  super- 
biens,  483 

Laelio-Gattleya  Aylingii,  627  ;  Can- 
hamiana  alba,  707  ;  elegans  leuco- 
tata,  659  ;  Epicasta,  57  ;  F'rederick 
Boyle,  627  :  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor,  403  ; 
hybrida  broomfieldensis,  817;  Nysa, 
57,  259  ;  Pisandra,  147  ;  Statteriana, 
198  ;  Timora,  739  ;  Tydea,  403  ; 
Zephrya,  71 1 


Lachenalia  aurea  gigantea,  295 ; 

mediana,  391 ;  pendula,  312 
Landscape  gardening,  486,  534 
Laportea  peltata,  375 
Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  705 ;  lati- 
folius  albus,  772 ;  rotundifolius, 
758  ;  Sibthorpii,  693 
Latin,  garden,  67 

Law  Notes,  a  caution  to  exhibitors, 
57;  James  v.  White,  192;  Sander 
V.  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
169;  the  Walnut  Case,  judgment, 634 
Lawn  mower,  a  steam,  180 
Lawn  watering  machine,  a  travelling, 
704 

Lawns,  our,  607 
Laurel  Berries,  182 
Lavender  industry,  the,  38 
Leaf,  the  fall  of  the,  1 59 
Leaves,  lobed,  546 
Leaves  of  trees  as  fodder,  660 
Leeks,  notes  on,  339 
Leek  shows  in  the  north,  129 
Leicester  flower  show,  105 
Leiophyllum  buxifolium,  657 
Lenten  Roses,  417 
Leptotes  bicolor,  547 
Lettuce,  a  blue  flowered,  727 
Lettuce  culture,  755 
Leucothoe  racemosa,  183 
Lilac  Geant  des  Battailes,  594 ; 
Madame  Lemoine,  594 ;  Pyrami- 
dalis,  594 ;  Souvenir  de  Louis 
Spath,  594 

Lilac  trade  in  Paris,  598 
Lilies  at  Heatherbank,  the,  115 
Lilies,  Bermuda  Easter,  85,  240 
Lilies  in  Aberdeenshire,  9 
Lilies,  Mariposa,  485 
Lilium  candidum  diseased,  672 ; 
croceum,  720  ;  elegans  alutaceum, 
758  ;  Hansoni.  758  ;  Henryi,  20 ; 
longiflorum  Harrisii  821  ;  pardali- 
num,  801 ;  Thunbergianum  Hors- 
mani,  737,  743,  768 
Liliums,  on  the  culture  of,  66 
Lily,  a  hybrid,  608 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  early,  86 ;  the 
Victoria,  592 

Lily  of  the  Valley  tree,  295 

Limatodes  rosea,  278 

Linaria  alpina,  792;  purpurea,  118; 

reticulata,  792 
Linden’s  Exotic  Orchids,  788 
Lindley  Library,  the,  466 
Liquid  manure,  805 
Listrostachys  porrigens,  419 
Liverpool  Flower  Show,  791 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Association, 
343 

Loasa  lateritia,  39 
Lomaria  Patersoni,  279 
London  Allotments,  256 
London  Parks,  the,  241 
Loropetalon  chinense,  468 
Lotus  Jacobaeus,  4  ;  peliorhynchus,39 
Low,  Mr.  Hugh,  death  of,  48 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  693 
Lycaste  cruenta  gigantea,  531  ;  Im- 
schootiana,  259,  659  ;  Luciana,  259: 
Schonbrunnensis,  771  ;  Skinneri, 
451  :  Skinneri  alba,  307  ;  Skinneri 
Mrs.  H.  Ballantine,  467  ;  Skinneri 
rubella,  387 

Lychnis  Flos-Jovis,  705 ;  fulgens 
Haageana,  801 

Lygodium  dichotomum  polydactylon, 
678 

Lymnocharis  Plumieri,  727 
Lynedoch  and  Craigleith  Nurseries, 
149 

Lysimachia  punctata,  801 
Lythrum  alatum,  801  ;  virgatum,  801 


M 

Macaranga  Porteana,  391 
Magnolia  Lennei,  599 ;  obovata  dis¬ 
color,  625;  parviflora,  630;  Um¬ 
brella,  625 

Maidenhair,  British,  proliferation  of 
tfie,  515 

Maize,  the  country  gentleman’s,  131 
Malva  Alcea,  816 

Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  S07, 
816 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  376 

Manchester  Whitsuntide  Show,  600 
Manettia  bicolor,  289 
Manna,  304 

Manning,  Mr.  T.,  retirement  of,  64 
Manures,  artificial,  713 
Manure  for  house  plants,  210 
Maranta  Massangeana  atrata,  630 ; 
Massangeana  florentina,  630  ;  Mas¬ 
sangeana  metallica,  630 
March  rain,  466 

Marigold,  Mexican,  sweet-scented,  135 
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Mariposa  Lilies.  485,  712 
Market  Gardeners’  Compensation 
Bill,  640,  720 

Market  Gardeners’  Improvements, 
protection  wanted  for,  624 
Market  Gardening  in  Cornwall,  712 
Market  Gardening,  Kent  v.  Cornish, 
735 

Marram  Grass,  360 
Marrows,  Bush,  776 
Masdevallia  Asmodia,  675 ;  calura, 
691  ;  Cassiope,  707  :  cucullata,  707; 
Gargantus,  467  ;  glaphyrantha.  675 ; 
Kimballiana,  707  ;  picturata,  419  : 
Parlatoreana,  675  ;  Simula,  547 ; 
torta,  547 

Massonia  amygdalina,  263 
Maxillaria  picta,  243  ;  punctata,  355  ; 
striata,  323 

Meconopsis  Wallichii,  725 
Melon,  Centre  of  England,  631 ; 
Eclipse,  678;  Sutton’s  Ai,  326; 
Sutton’s  Windsor  Castle,  293 ; 
Pride  of  Ingestrie,  594 
Melons  of  the  past  season,  103 
Mesembryanthemum  crystalinum  as 
a  vegetable,  599 
Mespilus,  the  Snowy,  565 
Metropolitan  Fruit  Shows,  335 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  116 
Miconia  vesicaria,  630 
Microstylis  Scottii,  595 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picottee 
Show,  452 

Mignonette,  246  ;  tree,  610 
Miles,  Mr.  G.  T.,  53 
Miltonia  Roezii,  419 ;  spectabilis, 
723  ;  stellata,  562  :  Warscewiczii, 
179 

Mina  lobata,  119 

Monarda  didyma,  fertilisation  of,  13  c 

Money  in  the  garden.  192 

Monteviot,  the  gardens  at,  100 

Morina  longifolia,  774 

Morisia  hypogaea,  567 

Mormodes  Rclfei,  339 

Musa  sapientum,  677 

Muscari  flavum,  536 

Mushrooms,  field,  in  January,  336 

Mushrooms,  about,  102 

Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  273 


N 

Nanodes  medusae,  691 
Narcissus,  the  genus,  790 
Narcissus,  the  poets,  on  the  grass, 

552 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  260,  384,  800 
National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society,  144 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  758 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
15.  81,  97,  144,  192,  416,  432,  576, 
704  ;  annual  dinner,  232  ;  annual 
meeting,  401 ;  early  autumn  exhibi¬ 
tion,  103  ;  presentation  to  Mr.  E. 
C.  Jukes,  577;  Mr.  Shea’s  paper. 
Judging  Chrysanthemums,  577 
National  Rose  Society,  241,  255,  692  ; 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  724 ;  at 
Windsor,  706 ;  at  Halifax,  756 ; 
Neill  Prize,  the  753. 

Nematoid,  a  useful,  611 
Nemophilas,  505 

Nepenthes  Amesiae,  263  ;  mixta,  86, 
456 

Nephrodium  dissectum,  311 
Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinalifidum 

24 

Nerine  elegans  alba,  113 
Nettles,  the  culture  of,  114 
Neuwiedia  Lindleyi,  323 
Newcastle  Flower  Show,  756 
New  Rochelle,  a  visit  to,  164 
New  South  Wales,  notes  from,  16 
Nicaragua,  forest  trees  of,  801 
Nicotiana  affinis,  39 
Nitrates,  action  of,  on  crops,  641 
Nitrogen,  the  fixation  of.  610 
Nitrogen  in  rain  water,  419 
North  American  plants,  native,  61 1 
North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  and 
Arboricultural  Association,  136 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 
625 

November,  the  storm,  in  209 


o 

Oak  and  the  Ash,  the,  528 
Oak,  the  Marton,  560 
Obituary,  Ames,  Mr.  F.  L.,  64  ; 

Austin,  Mr.  Hugh,  720 ;  Bargus, 


Mr.  R.,  688;  Bates,  Piof.,  554; 
Beale,  Mr.  H.  E.  C..  112  ;  Bentley, 
Prof.,  188;  Blomefield,  Rev.  M., 

16  ;  Bogue,  Mr.  G.,  80  ;  Burr,  Mr. 
James,  240;  Daniels,  Mr.  J.,  215; 
Dixon,  Mr.  Isaac,  233  ;  Dodwell, 
Mr.  E.  S.  223 ;  Drummond,  Mr. 
W.  C.,  280;  Evershed,  Mr.  H. 
466:  Fraser,  Mr.  R.,  192;  George, 
Mr.  E.,  336  ;  Gower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
784;  Halliday,  Mr.  John,  535; 
Hardy,  Mr.  G.,  482 ;  Horsman, 
Mr.  F.  657 ;  Ingram,  Mr.  W., 
320  ;  Jefferson,  Mr.  J.,  815  ; 

Jenner,  Mr.  Charles,  152  ;  Latham. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  94 ;  Llewellyn,  Mr. 
W.,  3  ;  Low,  Mr.  Hugh,  48  ;  Lyall, 
Mr.  J.  624  ;  Medland,  Mr.  G., 
788  ;  Parkman,  Mr.  Francis,  289 ; 
Quilter,  Mr.  H.  G.,  210  ;  Roy,  Dr. 
John,  280;  Rust,  Mr.  J,  576; 
Saunders,  Mr.  C.  B.,  4  ;  Simpson, 
Mr.  J.,  549;  Spode,  Mr.  J.,  272; 
Spruce,  Mr.  R.,  289;  Sutton,  Mrs. 
M.  H.,  400 ;  Truelove,  Mr.  W. 
336:  Waterer,  Mr.  J.,  209;  Webb, 
Mr.  H.,  482  :  Williams,  Mr.  W. 
H.,  320; 

Octomeria  diaphana,  562 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianum, 
Crawshay’s,  var.,  547  ;  Andersonia¬ 
num  superbum  627;  Andersonianum 
Young’s  var.,  627  ;  citrosmum  Rose- 
field, var.,  675  ;  citrosmum  sulphur- 
eum  771 ;  cordatum  aureum,  787  ; 
crispum,  afloriferous,  691 ;  crispum 
at  home,  242 ;  crispum  apicula- 
tum  595  ;  crispum  Baroness 
Schroder,  675;  crispum  Capartia- 
num,  627 ;  crispum,  Dell,  var., 
627  ;  crispum  excelsius,  627  ;  cris¬ 
pum  ferrierense,  179 ;  crispum 
Florie,  563  ;  crispum  grande  mac- 
ulatum,  675  ;  crispum  Lowianum, 
562  ;  crispum  Massangeanum,  627  ; 
crispum  Miss  Florence  M.  Bovill, 
675;  crispum,  Rex  627;  crispum 
Thompsonae,  259  ;  crispum 
Trianae,  627;  crispum  Wolsten 
holmiae,  627  ;  crispum  Xanthotes, 
627;  elegans,  Sander’s  var.,  499; 
excellens  chrysomelanum,  467  ; 
grande,  243  ;  Krameri,2ii ,  Londes- 
boroughianum,  198 ;  luteo-pur- 
pureum  Vuylstekeanum,  627 ; 
Pescatorei  var.,  595;  prionopeta- 
lum,  323;  Rossii  aspersum,  296; 
sceptrum  aureum,  691;  sceptrum 
leopardinum,  691 ;  sceptrum 
Waltonense,  499;  tentaculatum, 
419,  515:  Thompsonianam,  56; 

triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay,  595  ; 
Uro-Skinneri  album,  119;  Wilcke- 
anum  grandis,  691 
Odours,  sweet,  in  the  garden,  212 
Oenothera,  fruticosa  Youngii,  705  ; 

speciosa,  720  ;  triloba,  821 
Olympia,  gardening  at,  737,  752 
Omphalodes  linifolia,  695  ;  verna,  360 
Oncidium  ampliatum,  451  ;  amplia- 
tum  majus,  485;  dasytile,  56; 
Lanceanum,  24  :  Lucasianum, 
531  ;  Marshallianum  superbum, 
627;  obryzatum,  307;  phyma- 

tochilum,  179;  sessile,  643 
Onion  crop  in  Scotland,  406 
Onion  culture,  392 
Onion  cultivation  in  Egypt,  776 
Onion  Fly,  the,  481,  438,472,  583 
Onion,  Sutton’s,  A.  1.,  56;  the 

Queen,  690;  the  Record,  212 
Onion,  the,  31 

Onions  at  Banbury,  50  ;  at  Chiswick, 
99 ;  autumn  sown,  775 ;  experi¬ 

ments  with,  579  ;  more  about,  68  ; 
on  the  culture  of,  403 
Ononis  angustifolia,  727;  Natrix, 

801 

Onosma  stellulatum  tauricum,  647 
Onychium  auratum,  552 
Ophrys  lutea,  484 
Oranges  Onion-tainted,  561 
Orchid  Committee,  the,  497 
Orchid  growers’  Calendar,  24,  56.  88, 
119,  147,  179,  211,  242,  278,  307, 
.139.  371.  403.  435.  499.  531.  563. 
611,  643,  675,  707,  739,  771,  803 
Orchid,  a  German’s  description  of  an, 

32 

Orchid  Growers'  Manual,  742 
Orchid  houses,  open  tanks  in,  767 
Orchid  pot,  Bethell’s  Improved,  756 
Orchids,  a  bouquet  of  costly, 
673  ;  a  chat  about,  353  ;  Amateur’s 
Guide  Book  on,  454  ;  and  their  culti¬ 
vation,  310,  359,  374  ;  a  new  work 
on,  225  ;  at  Camberwell,  193  ;  at 
Chelsea,  547  ;  at  Clare  Lawn,  229  ; 
at  Maida  Vale,  247 ;  a  window 
show  of,  583  ;  from  Birdhill  House, 


24;  in  1893,230;  quarantine  for 
imported,  466  ;  sale  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Hardy’s,  592  ;  some  noteworthy, 
723  ;  the  commercial  value  of,  276 
Orchis  foliosa,  803 
Origin  of  species,  803 
Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  128, 
179.  739 

Ornithogalum  lacteum,  295  ;  nutans, 
536 

Orontoids,  Aroids  and,  118 
Osiers  and  Rushes  for  fruit  baskets, 
289 

Osmunda  javanica,  678 
Ourisia  coccinea,  693 
Overcrowding  in  gardens,  799 
Oxalis  crenata,  edible  tubers  of,  400 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  321,  689 
Oxford  Flower  Show,  679 
Oxydendrum  arboreum,  215 


Pachira  macrocarpa,  758 
Paeonies,  herbaceous,  678,  705  ;  at 
Long  Ditton,  677 

Paeony  La  Perle,  710  ;.  Mr.  Manning, 
678 

Palms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 

563 

Palumbina  Candida,  787 
Pansies  and  Violas,  68,  564 
Pansy  and  Viola  show,  660 
Pansies  at  York,  676;  on  showing, 
420  ;  452  ;  468  ;  in  winter,  264 
Pansy  Association  of  Canada,  704 
Pansy,  shanking  in  the,  628 
Pansy  Show  at  Tam  worth,  644 
Papaver  bracteatum,  656;  pavoninum. 

Papers  at  the  Drill  Hall,  415 
Paphinia  grandis,  147 
Parachute  in  Nature,  the,  531 
Paris  quadrifolia,  cluster-cups  on, 

131 

Parks  and  open  spaces,  608 
Parona  paniculata,  272 
Parsley,  about,  372 
Parsnip  and  its  culture,  the,  357 
Parsnips,  notes  on,  391 
Passiflora  racemosa,  388 
Paulownia  imperialis,  663 
Pavetta  borbonica,  520 
Pavonia  intermedia  kermesina,  406 
Peach,  Duchess  of  York,  48 
Peach  buds  dropping,  289,  326,  407 
Peach  pruning,  162 
Peaches,  on  thinning,  625 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls,  548 
Peaches  in  Scotland,  82 
Pear,  Fertility,  552  ;  Glou  Morceau 
and  Easter  Beurre,  48  ;  Lawson, 
162;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  389;  Prin¬ 
cess,  48  ;  Roi  Charles  de  Wurtem- 
berg,  375  ;  a  good  January,  388 
Pear  bloom,  the,  468 
Pears  and  their  culture,  120 
Pears,  on  gathering  and  stoning,  775 
Pears  under  glass,  599 
Pear  trees,  cause  of  barrenness  in, 
64 

Pea,  Autocrat,  391;  Conundrum, 
115;  Ne  plus  Ultra.  821  ;  Veitch’s 
Maincrop,  775 
Pea,  a  prolific,  83 
Peas  and  Mushrooms,  133 
Peas,  early,  291  ;  some  good,  308  ; 
the  early,  674,  752  ;  of  the  season, 
86 ;  late,  642 

Peas,  a  trial  of,  742  ;  more  about,  773 
Peas,  Sweet,  758  ;  Emily  Henderson, 
710  ;  Salopian,  737  ;  Countess  of 
Powis,  737 

Peas,  White  Everlasting,  5S3 
Peat  Moss  litter,  456 
Peckham  Rye  Park,  592 
Pedigree  races  of  plants,  35 
Pelargonium  Black  Douglas,  119: 
Duke  of  Fife,  678  ;  Imogene,  631 ; 
Mrs.  W.  Wright,  594 
Pelargoniums,  decorative,  628 
Pelargonium,  the  Ivy-leaved,  613, 
641  ;  Zonal,  292  ;  Zonal  in  winter, 

239 

Pentstemon  caeruleus,  615 ;  Cleve- 
landi,  20  ;  glabra,  720  ;  Jean  Mace, 
737 

Peperomia  metallica,  503 
Perfume  of  the  Violet  reproduced, 

363 

Perennials,  hardy,  288 

Peristeria  elata,  24 

Pescatorea  Klabochorum  excellens, 

707  . 

Petunia  nyctagininora,  56 
Petunias,  374 

Phacelia  campanularia,  695 
Phaic-Calanthe  Arnoldiae,  339 


Phaius  Cooksoni,  371  ;  grandifolius 
Blumei,  483  ;  hybridus  Owenianus, 
627  ;  !Marthae,  467  ;  Oweniana,  562 
Phalaenopsis  leucorhoda,  515: 
Schilleriana,  436 ;  tetraspis,  643  ; 
vesta,  467  ;  Youngi,  403 
Phalaenopsis  at  Clapton,  407 
Philadelphus  grandiflorus  at  Au- 
chinraith,  708 

Phillipine  Islands,  flora  of  the,  134 
Philodendron  verrucosum,  450 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  712 
Phlox  canadensis,  562,  594  :  glaberri- 
ma,  705 ;  Iris,  820  ;  Molliere,  50 
Phlox,  the  perennial,  487 
Phloxes,  Alpine,  455 
Phloxes,  notes  on,  15 
Phoenix  Roebeleni,  648 
Pholidata  convallarioides,  147 
Phormium  Hookeri,  663 
Phygelia  capensis,  816 
Phyllocactus  Cooperi,  630  ;  Jessica, 
630  ;  Romeo,  561 ;  Orion,  630 
Physiological  fact,  a  remarkable,  160 
Phyteuma  orbiculare,  705 
Picotee  Ladas.  774 ;  President  Car¬ 
not,  774 

Pieris  formosa,  594 
Pine  growing  by  Mr.  Miles,  70 
Pine  shoot  moth,  the,  679 
Pine  trees  and  turpentine,  32 
Pinks,  Ernest  Ladhams,  20  ;  Homer, 
679  ;  Mrs.  Lakln,  180 
Pink  Society,  the  Southern,  404: 

420  :  468 ;  660  ;  692 
Pink  Show,  Wolverhampton,  740 
Pinks,  308  :  324  ;  372  ;  436 
Pinks,  border,  at  Chiswick,  708 
Pink,  the  decadence  of  the,  340 
Pinks,  a  plea  for  the,  292 
Pinks  in  the  Midlands,  740  ;  notes 
on,  196 ;  in  pots,  564 ;  layers  v. 
pipings,  68,  180 
Plant  catalogue,  a  private,  693 
Planting  trees  and  shrubs,  162 
Plant  names  and  their  associations. 


145,  161,  178 
Plant  enemies,  273 
Plant  food,  the  sources  of,  242 
Plants,  heredity  in,  51 
Plant  of  merriment,  the,  294 
Plants  and  their  enemies,  340 
Plant  values,  159 

Plants  of  the  Coal  Measures  ;  of  the 
desert,  644  ;  pedigree  races  of,  35  ; 
the  thirst  of,  643 

Platycerium  aethiopicum,  263  ; 

Hillii,  279  ;  grande,  295 
Platycodon  Mariesi  album,  S20 
Pleione  maculata  alba,  198 
Pleopeltis  fossa,  552 
Pleurothallis  asterophora,  483  ; 
Grobyi,  483 ;  Kranzlinii,  771 ; 
Loddigesii,  691 ;  ornata,  547 ; 

Roezlii,  419;  scapha,  259 
Plumeria  alba,  774 
Plum,  Golden  Transparent,  48 
Poinsettias  planted  out.  201 
Polemonium  caeruleum  variegatum, 
657 

Pollen  grains  a  marketable  material, 

113 

Poltalloch  gardens,  148 
Polyanthuses,  border,  454 
Polyanthuses,  gold-laced,  532,  54S 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  567 
Polygonum  polystachyum,  163 ; 

sachalinense  as  a  foliage  plant,  384 
Polypodium  Schneideri,  630  ;  sphae- 
rostachyum,  641,  816 
Polystachya  bulbophylloides,  675 ; 

Lawrenceana,  675 
Pond,  rotation  of  crops  in  a,  279 
Poplar,  Marie  Antoinette’s,  209 
Poppywort,  a  choice,  56 
Popular  plants,  431 
Populus  alba  Bolleana,  295 
Postman,  a  horticultural,  290 
Potato  Disease  remedies,  791 
Potato,  Sutton’s  Triumph,  56 ; 

Windsor  Castle,  56 
Potatos,5i4,8i7 ;  asecond crop 01,163; 
early,  723  ;  experiments  with,  467  ; 
manure  for,  664  ;  on  planting,  37a 
Potentilla  argyrophylla  atrosangui- 
nea,  758  ;  nepalensis,  801 ;  rupes- 
tris,  772 
Potentilas,  770 

Pot-hunting  at  flower  shows,  224 
Primrose,  a  Polish,  289 
Primrose,  Elizabeth  Brodie,  500 
Evelyn’s  Beacon,  562  ;  Queen  of 
Whites,  500 

Primrose,  the  Chinese,  336 
Primroses  and  their  allies,  546 
Primroses,  blue,  550,  520 
Primula  Forbesii,  193,  279  ;  obconica, 
87,  420,  489 

Primula  obconica  and  its  poisonous 
properties,  70 
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Primula,  origin  of  the  Chinese,  293 
Primula  Sieboldii  and  its  varieties, 
363 

Primula  sinensis,  the  original,  336 
Primula,  Williams’  Superb  White, 
489 

Primulas,  a  fine  strain  of,  433;  at 
Forest  Hill,  388  ;  at  Reading,  321  ; 
from  Maidenhead,  340 
Prominea  microptera,  675 
Propagating  by  ringing,  472 
Propagating,  timely,  561 
Propagation,  notes  on,  166 
Prunella  grandiflora  rubra,  18 
Pruning  fruit  trees,  179 
Prunus  cerasifera  Pissardii,  488 ; 
paniculata  flore-pleno,  536  ;  pani- 
culata  Watereri,  439 ;  Persica 
magnifica,  406 

Pseudophoenix  Sargentii,  562 
Psylla  Mali,  263 

Pteris  biaurita  argentea,  820  ;  cretica 
sempervirens,  630  ;  ludens,  678 ; 
serrulata  gracilis,  594 ;  serrulata 
gracilis  multiceps,  820 
Ptychoraphis  augusta,  113 
Pyrethrum,  Alfred  Henderson,  678 
Pyrus  floribunda,  536,  660 ;  Malus 
floribundus,  72 ;  Smithii,  626 ; 
spectabihs  magnifica,  562 

Q 

Quassia  and  Quassia  water,  783 
Queensland,  north,  cultivation  in 
722 

Quercus  americana  splendens,  113 

Quotations,  338 

Quince,  the  mammoth,  392 


R 

Raasay  Weather  Report,  1893,  338 
Radish,  Veitch’s  Ever  Tender,  690 
Railway  embankments,  703 
Railway  Station  gardening,  724,  743 
Rainfall  records  in  the  British  Isles, 
456 

Rain  gauges,  456 
Rain,  signs  of,  99 
Rain  water,  nitrogen  in,  419 
Ranunculus  montanus,  561 
Raspberries,  112,  164 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  on 
forcing,  291 

Raspberries,  fertilisers  for,  291 
Raspberry  canes,  miniature,  387 
Raspberry  Moth,  the,  195 
Red  wood  in  Ayrshire,  the,  294 
Reinwardtia  trigyna,  353 
Retinospora  squarrosa  sulphurea,775 
Rhododendron  Aucklandii,  seedling, 
648  ;  Championi,  647  ;  cinnabari- 
num,  657  ;  Duchess  cf  York,  630  ; 
Duke  of  York,  630 ;  fastuosum 
flore-pleno,  640 Jasminiflorum 
roseum,  647 ;  Mrs.  Heal,  758 ; 
multicolor  Curtissii,  420 ;  multi¬ 
colour,  Mrs.  Heal,  406 ;  Ne  plus 
ultra,  468  ;  Niobe,  468  ;  praecox, 
360 ;  Princess  William  of  Wur- 
temberg,  561;  punctatum,  657; 
rhombicum,  562;  Rosy  Bell,  562; 
Snowflake,  630 

Rhododendrons  at  Chelsea,  485 
Rhododendrons,  Himalayan,  503 
Rhubarb,  434  ;  forcing  in  tubs,  354  ; 
large,  418 

Rhubarb,  notes  on,  403 
Rhubarb,  what  is,  466 
Rhus  Cotinus,  72  ;  vernicifera,  72 
Ribes  speciosum,  626 
Richardia  Little  Gem,  536 ;  Pent- 
landii,  599 

Richard's  Vapourising  Fumigator, 
647 

Rimy  morn,  a,  292 
Riviera,  flower  trade  of  the,  790 
Rock  gardens,  482 
Rondelecia  amoena,  424 
Rootery,  on  making  a,  ig6 
Root  action  in  winter,  436,  453,  469, 
529,  562,  581 

Root  Action  :  its  effects  on  vegetation, 

358.  370 

Root  fibres  in  Winter,  399,  402, 
420 

Root  galls,  466 
Root  pruning,  81 

Rosapolyantha,  the  wild,  692  ;  sericea, 
640  ;  Wichuraiana,  35 
Rose  Adelina  Viviand  Morel,  50 ; 
Duke  of  York,  20;  Laurence  Allen, 
532 ;  Madame  Bruant,  776 ; 
Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  775 
Rose  budding,  671 
Rose  garden,  the,  402,  564 
Rose  of  Japan,  the,  537 


Rose  growers,  amateur,  hints  to  i8» 
Rose  season  of  1893,  the,  114 
Rose  shows,  the,  559,  719 
Rose,  Tea,  Eugene  Verdier,  631 
Rose  notes  from  Scotland,  770 
Rose,  the,  as  a  decorative  flower, 
672 

Rose,  the  blue,  5 
Rose,  the  Burnet,  626 
Rose  Vervain,  24 
Roses,  among  the,  4 
Roses  and  Mildew,  596 
Roses,  autumn,  103  ;  British,  787  ; 
British  raised,  687 ;  by  the  sea, 
783 ;  climbing  on  Dijon,  658 ; 
diseases  and  enemies  of,  583  ;  from 
a  Persian  poet’s  grave,  720  ;  garden, 
356,  373  ;  in  beds,  50  ;  in  1893  and 
1894,  639 ;  in  the  open,  436 ;  in 
Winter,  214:  large,  752  ;  lifting  and 
potting,  133  ;  naturally  grown,  753  ; 
on  pruning,  433,  454;  own  root, 
775  ;  pruning  pot,  134  ;  scale  and 
meally  bug  on,  616 ;  stocks  for 
225  ;  synonymous,  432  ;  tea  scented, 
17;  the  best  striped,  97;  the 
classification  of,  703  ;  the  medal  of, 
of  1893,  67;  winter  protection 
150;  yellow,  278 
Rotation  in  cropping,  674 
Roupellia  grata,  599 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  367,  804 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  55 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  240,  520 

Royal  Gardener’s  Orphan  Fund,  the 
164,  144,  289,  386,  597 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  40,  71, 
104,  135,  184,  214,  248,  327,  392, 
457.  489.  521,  554.  583.  663,  696, 
728,  744,  760,  777,  808 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  8 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Examination,  754 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society,  the, 

372 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society, 
809 

Rubi,  British,  787 

Rubus  japonicus  tricolor,  737  ;  phoe- 
niculasius,  820 

Rudbeckia  pulcherrima,  87  ;  purpur- 
ata,  801 

Ruellia  ciliata,  489;  Herbstii,  31 1  ; 

macrantha,  22 
Rural  Charms,  655 
Russell,  Mr.  James,  presentation  to, 
104 

s 

Saccolabium  bellinum,  355 ;  gigan- 
teum,  355  ;  viclaceum  Harrisoni, 
435 

St.  Martin’s  Summer,  47 
Saintpaulia  ionantha,  456,  758 
Salad  culture,  61 1 
Salt  in  the  garden,  244 
Salvia  coccinea  lactea,  760  ;  leucan- 
tha,  370  ;  nutans,  695 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  568 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  615 
Sargent’s  Florida  Palm,  712 
Saracenia  Chelsoni,  320;  Willisii 
678 

Satyrium  coriifolium,  547  ;  princeps, 
547 

Savoy,  Dwarf  Early,  115 
Saxifraga  calyciflora,  594;  lingulata 
cochlearis,  536;  McNabiana,  640 
Saxifrages,  two  confused,  696 
Scale,  a  useful  wash  for,  679 
Scaphosepalum  gibberosum,  707 
Scarlet  Runners,  647 ;  in  October, 
132 

Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  627 
Scilly  Islands,  gardening  in  the,  767 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  scalariforme 
630 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
2i5_.  321,  514,  576,  720,  800 
Scottish  Pansy  Society,  692,  724 
Sea  Buckthorn,  the,  245 
Seakale,  422 

Seakale  culture,  248,  434 
Sea  Lavender,  20 
Season  and  the  rainfall,  498 
Season  of  1893,  the,  212 
Sedum  Ewersii,  821 
Seed  growing,  selection  in  relation  to, 
38,  50 

Seed  warranty  case,  a  539 
Seeds,  vitality  of,  497,  547 
Seeds  with  hooks,  435 
Selaginalla  Lyalli,  774;  viridangula, 
774 

Senecio  Heritieri,  215;  Kaempferi, 
722 ;  grandifolius,  406 ;  macro- 


glossus,  279  ;  macrophyllus,  722  ; 
sagittifolius,  599 
Sevenoaks,  Flower  Show,  5,  820 
Shallots,  notes  on,  326 
Shea,  Mr.  C.  E.,  on  judging  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  577 
Shamrock  ,  the,  129 
Shiphay  House  Gardens,  the,  487 
Shrubberry,  in  the,  36 
Shrubs,  early  flowering,  408  ;  on 
pruning,  719,  768 
Sidalcea  malvaeflora,  772 
Silene  virginica,  594 ;  Zawadskii, 

631 

Siphocampylos  macropodus,  305 
Size  V.  quality,  193,  228,  245 
Slough  Nurseries,  the,  705 
Slugs,  how  to  destroy,  528 
Small  seeds,  on  sowing,  520 
Smilax  argyrea,  498 
Smilax,  the  culture  of,  391 
Snowflake,  a  fine  variety  of  the, 

423  . 

Sobralia  macrantha  nana,  723 ; 
Veitchi,  771 

Soils,  dry,  flowers  for,  5,  19 
Soils,  light,  shallow,  7 
Solanaceous  plant,  a  new,  96 
Solanum  Seaforthianum,  375  ;  Wend- 
landi,  113 

Solidago  Drummondii,  18 ;  Shortii, 

135 

Solidago,  the  species  of,  100 
Sonerilla  Duchess  of  Brabant,  774  ; 
Francois  Marchand,  774  ;  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Van  Houtte,  774 ; 
Madame  Van  Langenhane,  774  ;  H. 
Walker,  630 ;  Mrs.  H.  Walker, 
737 

Southampton  Floral  Fete,  785 
Southern  Pink  Society,  532 
Sowing  and  planting,  354 
Species,  origin  of,  803 
Specific  names,  capital  letters  for, 
691 

Spinach,  notes  on,  6 
Spinach,  on  the  culture  of,  472 
Spinach,  winter,  787 
Spiraea  Aruncus,705,8i9;  astilboides, 
722  ;  astilboides  floribunda,  710 ; 
japonica  bumalda,  757 ;  palmata, 
758  ;  prunifolia  flore  pleno,  583 
Spring  development,  449 
Spring  flowers  at  Holloway,  532 
Spring  gardening,  231,  247,  262,  533 
Spring,  in  the,  481 

Stachys  Betonica  alba,  772  ;  grandi¬ 
flora,  758 

Stangeria  paradoxa,  311 
Stanhopea  Lowii,  198 
Statice  Lychnidifolia,  18 
Stelis  prolifera,  675 
Stenandrium  Lindeni,  503,  594 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  801 
Steriphoma  cleamoides,  535 
Stinging  plants,  454 
Stock,  Princess  Alice,  743 
Stokesia  cyanea,  150 
Stoking,  concerning,  201 
Storm  in  November,  the,  231 ;  in 
■  Scotland,  the,  214 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  for 
house  decoration,  408,  422 
Strawberries,  concerning,  689 ;  for 
forcing,  48  ;  in  October,  143  ;  notes 
on,  6 

Strawberry,  Collis’  May  Queen,  71 1  ; 
King  of  the  Earlies,  9  ;  Laxton’s 
Latest  of  All,  775 
Strawberry,  the,  615 
Streptocarpus,  a  new  hybrid,  500 
Streptocarpus  at  Reigate,  552 
Streptocarpus  Dyeri,  631  ;  Wend- 
landii,  357,  468 
Strobilanthes  isophyllus,  375 
Successional  cropping,  384 
Sugar  planting  in  Reunion,  678 
Sunderland  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Society,  71 

Sunflowers,  15,  134,  312 
Sunflowers,  among  the,  82 
Suntara  Oranges,  528 
Swan  River  Daisy,  the,  147 
Swiss  Seed  Control  Station,  736 
Symphytum  asperrimum  aureo- 
variegatum,  536 


T 

Tacsonias,  726 

Taunton  Flower  Show,  802 

Teak  trade  of  Siam,  658 

Technical  lectures,  323 

Tecoma  grandiflora,  39  ;  Smithii,  16, 

113 

Temple  Show,  the,  614,  623 
Testimonials,  “  Weeds  ”  and,  436 
Thalictrum  glaucum,  758 


Thirst  of  plants,  the,  G43 
Thistle,  the  edible,  64 
Thorn,  the  scarlet,  626 
Thorns,  the,  Sevenoaks,  417 
Thorns,  flowering,  263 
Thorn,  the  Glastonbury,  97 
Thrift,  a  gardener  on,  358 
Thunbergia  Harrisii,  561 ;  mysorensis, 
279 

Thunia  Veitchi  superba,  739 
Tigridia  grandiflora  liliacea,  775 
Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera,  758 
Tibet,  the  flora  of,  720 
Tobacco  plants,  variegated,  418 
Tomato,  the,  a  fruit  or  a  vege¬ 
table,  9 

Tomato  Sutton’s  Dessert,  820  ;  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Golden  Nugget,  820 
Tomato  culture  for  Market,  356 
Tomato  Disease,  343 
Tomatos,  soil  for,  385 
Tomatos  at  Reading,  18 
Tomato  Notes,  530 
Tomatos,  on  ripening,  708 
Torquay,  Royal  Terrace  Gardens,  4 
Torquay,  notes  from,  49 
Tournefourtia  heliotropoides,  792 
Town  trees,  608 

Trachelospermum  jasminoides  angus- 
tifolium,  727 
Trade  Catalogues,  72 
Trade  fixtures,  784 
Tradescantia  Reginae,  408 
Trading,  private,  215 
Transplanting  Trees  and  Shrubs,  115 
Travellers,  a  trio  of,  741 
Travelling  greenhouses,  612 
Tree  planters,  remarkable,  17 
Tree  planting  in  Scotland,  8c 
Trees,  annual  growth  of,  499 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  flowering,  580, 
625,  657 

Tree  and  Shrubs,  the  grouping  of, 
262 

Trees,  singular  effect  of  cold  on,  608 
Trees,  fallen,  on  raising,  272 
Trees,  the  right  to  lop,  623 
Trees,  large,  replanting,  232 
Trees,  weeping,  210 
Trichocentrum  tigrinum,  387,  483 
Trichopilia  hymenanthera,  323;  san- 
guinolenta,  435 
Trillium  sessile,  439 
Tropaeolum  Stanstead  Beauty,  536 
Tropical  Fruits,  the  trade  in,  642 
Tulipa  Eichleri,  535  ;  Greigei,  536 ; 

sylvestris  major,  568 
Tulip,  the  Florists,  644,  591 
Tulip  Society,  the  National,  580 
Tulip  Show  for  the  South,  500 
Tunbridge  Wells  Flower  Show,  720 
Turnips,  the  manuring  of,  273 
Turnips,  shot,  83 
Turnips,  about,  609 
Tussilagofragrans,  295 


u 

United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society,  102,  116,  128,  423, 
433.  452 

Upper  Holloway,  fine  foliaged  plants 
at,  260 

Urceocharis  Clibrani,  312 


V 

Vaccinium  corymbosum  amoenum, 

657 

Vanda  Roeblingiana,  739;  Sanderiana 
alba,  88 ;  teres  Andersoni,  323  ; 
teres  aurorea,  723 ;  suavis  Rose- 
field  var.  595 

Vaporising  Fumigator,  Richard’s, 
647 

Vegetable  Marrows,  500 
Vegetable  statue,  a,  751 
Vegetable  with  a  pedigree,  a,  563 
Vegetable  culture,  successful,  580 
Vegetable  crops,  thinning,  552,  560 
Vegetables  in  1893,  the  growth  of, 
194 

Vegetable  Show  at  Carlisle,  144 
Vegetables  for  Amateurs  and 
Cottagers,  390,  407 
Vegetables  for  Exhibition,  308,  583 
Vegetables,  large,  and  their  pro¬ 
duction,  227 

Vegetables,  large  v.  small,  273 
Vegetables,  size  of,  3  ;  size  v.  quality, 
193  ;  288 

Vegetables,  their  origin  and  value  as 
food,  342 

Vegetables  worth  knowing,  211 
Veitch,  Mr.  P.  C.  M.,  loi 
Veitch’s  Mam/al  of  Orchidaceous  plants' 
659 
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Veitch  Memorial  Medal  awards,  656 
Ventilating  gear,  785 
Verbascum  phoeniceum,  772  ;  sinua- 
tum,  695 

Verbena  Foxhunter,  663;  teucrioides, 
35 

Verbena,  the,  6.  31 
Verbenas  as  annuals,  641 
Veronica  hybrida  Purple  Queen,  86  ; 
longifolia  rosea,  801  ;  Purple 
Queen,  151 ;  saxatilis,  644 ;  Teu- 
crium  latifolium,  705 
Viburnum  plicatum,  657 
Village  shows,  notable  products  at, 
86 

Vine  and  Raspberry  weevils,  726 
Vines  and  rich  soils,  419 
Vines,  Mealy  bug  on,  39 
Vineries,  early,  164 
Viola  conference  at  Birmingham, 
784,  818 

Viola,  Duchess  of  Fife,  180 ;  Iona, 
775 


Violas  in  masses,  743  ;  late  flowering, 
129  ;  rayless,  757  ;  708 
Violas,  double,  191 
Violets,  Mane  Louise,  23 
Vriesia  Rex,  468 


W 


Wakefield  Paxton,  Society,  4 
Walking  Stick,  a,  how  it  is  made, 
256 

Walks  in  the  country,  736,  752,  784, 
804 

Wall,  a  gay,  in  winter,  182 
Wasps,  546.  593  ;  summer  sport  with, 
553 

Water  barrow,  Martin’s  improved, 
353 

Watering  kitchen  garden  crops,  707 
Water  Lilies,  M.  Latour-Marliac's,65 


Water  weeds  in  ponds.  87 
Weather  and  the  country,  the,  591 
Weather  prophecies,  497 
Weed  killer,  a  safe,  592 
“  Weeds,"  422  ;  and  testimonials,  436 
Weeds  and  insects.  432 
Weeping  trees.  210 
Weigela  Eva  Rathke,  20 
Witch  plant,  the,  599 
Wild  Powers  in  Art  and  Nature,  32 
Window  and  room  plants.  438 
Window  plants,  a  few  good,  470 
Winter  green  crops,  659 
Winter  flowers,  272,  726 
Winter  plants,  55 
Wireworms,  696 
Wistaria  multijuga,  630 
Woodhouslee,  Silver  Fir  and  Syca¬ 
more  at,  9 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  726 
Woolton  Gardeners’  Association,  169 
Working-men’s  flowers,  34 
World’s  Fair  notes,  20 


World's  Horticultural  Society,  the, 
179 

Wycombe  Abbey,  36 


Y 

Year,  notes  of  the,  ir6 
Yew,  the  poisonous,  304 
Yew  trees,  important  to  owners  of, 
568 

York  Floral  Fete,  the,  676 
Yosemite  Valley  and  its  vegetation, 
the,  505 

Yucca,  fertilisation  of,  163 
Yucca  gloriosa  flowering  in  Scotland, 
727.  776 


z 

Zygopetalum  grandiflorum,  242 ; 
Mackayi,  419  ;  rostratum,  259 


IIL.XjUSTE.A.TZ01<rS. 


A 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  the  new  show  house  in  the, 
229 

Acme  sulphur  distributor. 

Agave  americana  at  Torquay,  49 
Aiton,  Mr.  Hugh,  portrait  of,  741 
Allamanda  Williamsii,  69 

Alnarp,  Sweden,  773  ;  view  in  the  garden  at,  773 

Alocasia  Sanderiana  at  Whitingsville,  405 

Amaryllis,  the  best  type  of,  517 

Angraecum  sesquipedale,  421 

Apple,  New  Northern  Greening,  341 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus,  117 

Atkinson,  Mr.  W.,  portrait  of,  741 

B 

Barron,  Mr.  A.  F.,  portrait  of,  597 
Begonia,  Miss  Jennie  Fell,  325 
Begonia  Sutton’s  Queen  of  Whites,  261 
Begonia  Duke  of  Teck,  325 
Bethell’s  Improved  Orchid  pot,  756 
Boronia  heterophylla  and  B.  megastigma.  385 
Bougainvillea  glabra  Sander's  var.,  581 

c 

Calochortus,  varieties  of,  485 
Carnation  Pride  of  Great  Britain,  85 
Cattleya  labiata  vera,  197 
Cattleya  Trianae  Schroderae,  565 
Chrysanthemum  Baron  Hirsch,  181 
Chrysanthemum  Rose  Wynne,  277 
Coelogyne  cristata,  grown  at  Broom  Hill,  533 
Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana,  a  fine  specimen  of, 
469 

Conifers,  group  of  ornamental,  133 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  at  Cannes,  789 
Cypripedium  Stonei  and  Stonei  platytaenium,  357 

D 

Daffodils,  a  group  of,  549 

Dendrobium  nobile  as  grown  at  Buxted  Park,  629 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  in  Mr.  Cypher’s  nursery, 
165 

Dendrobium  speciosum  var.  Hillii,  645 


E 

Elaeagnus  pungens  maculata,  245 
Eucharis  Lovvii,  7 

F 

Fernery,  a  peep  into  a  British,  805 
Flower  Rack,  Martin's,  87 

Furcraea  longaeva  in  a  New  Zealand  Nursery,  453 

G 

Galanthus  Elwesii,  373 

H 

Hippofhae  rhamnoides,  244 

Horsman,  the  late  Mr.  Fred,  portrait  of,  677 

K 

Kirk,  Mr.  A.,  portrait  of.  753 

L 

Laelia  callistoglossa,  501 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  in  Mr.  Marshall's  garden,  693 

M 

Mariposa  Lillies,  485 

Martin's  Flower  Rack,  87 

Medland,  the  late  Mr.  G.,  portrait  of,  801 

Melon,  Sutton's  Windsor  Castle,  293 

Miles,  Mr.  G.  T.,  portrait  of,  53 

Mock  Orange,  the  large  flowered,  709 

Morgan  &  Lowe’s  ventilating  gear,  785 

N 

Narcissus  Emperor,  152;  obvalaris,  149  ;  bicolor 
Horsfieldii,  149:  maximus,  149;  Ard  Righ,  149: 
incomparabilis  Sir  Watkin,  145 


o 

Onion,  the  Record,  213 

Orchid  pot,  Bethell’s  Improved,  756 

Outram,  Mr.  A.,  portrait  of,  741 

P 

Pear  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  389 

Peas,  Autocrat,  309 ;  Chelsea  Gem,  30S ;  Main 
Crop.  309 

Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  437 
Philadelphus  grandiflorus  at  Auchinraith,  709 
Pyrus  floribunda,  661 

R 

Record  Onion,  the,  213 
Reigning  Moth  Orchid,  437 
Rouellia  macrantha,  21 

s 

Scottish  Pansy  Society,  oflicials  and  judges  of  the, 

725 

Sea  Buckthorn,  the,  244 

Spiraea  Aruncus,  819  ;  japonica  bumalda,  756 
Sutton’s  Windsor  Castle  Melon.  293 

T 

Travellers,  a  trio  of,  741 

u 

Ulriksen,  Mr.  F.,  portrait  of,  772 

V 

Veitch,  Mr.  P.  C.  M.,  portrait  of,  loi 
Ventilating  gear,  Morgan  &  Lowe's,  785 

w 

Water  Barrow, JMartin's  Improved.  353 
Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  37 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CURTISII, 
CYPRIPEDIUM  ELLIOTTIANUM, 
CYPRIPEDIUM  HOOKERS, 
CYPRIPEDIUM  LAV-/RENCEANUM, 
SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE,  extra  grand 
masses. 

Grand  Importations  of  the  above  just  received. 


Penllergare  that  he  might  see  the  show  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  and 
again  to  be  present  at  the  Society’s  annual 
dinner,  whilst  last  February  he  was,  for  a 
second  or  third  time,  elected  on  the 
.council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Tenby  Street, 

Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  gardening  friends  that 
his  usual  large  and  grand  stock  of  BULBS  has  now 
arrived,  and  is  open  for  inspection.  He  has  now 
been  before  the  public  for  eight  years,  and  feels  sure 
no  one  can  supply  Bulbs  cheaper,  if  quality,  carriage, 
discount,  &c.,  are  considered.  He  does  not  aim  at 
selling  the  cheapest,  but  those  of  really  good  flower¬ 
ing  merit,  and  as  he  can  give  references  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  Kingdom,  he  hopes  any  lovers  of 
Spring  Flowers  will  send  for  his  LIST  and 
PAMPHLET,  which  has  been  corrected  to  date,  and 
will  be  sent  Post  Free  to  any  on  application.  His 
List  was  posted  to  all  his  old  friends  (over  6,ooo), 
August  15th.  Any  who  have  not  received  a  copy  will 
please  send  post-card. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  a  grand  sample,  2s. 
doz.,  15s.  100 ;  average  size,  is.  ^d.  doz.,  los.  loo. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of  the 
day,  planted  now  may  easily  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  8rf. 
dozen,  4s.  100 ;  or  extra  fine  sample  for  forcing,  is.  dozen,  ys, 
100. 

SCARLET  DUC  VAN  THOL  Tulips,  2s.gd.  100;  25s.  1,000. 

LILIUH  HARRISI,  fine  solid  bulbs,  7  to  9  in.  round,  6s. 
dozen. 

HYACINTHS  OF  ALL  SORTS.— A  SPECIALITY,  and  very 
cheap  considering  size  and  quality. 

Orders  over  five  per  cent  discount ;  orders  over  £5,  ten 
per  cent  discount.  Packages  and  carriage  free. 


Bulb  orders  under  2s.  6d,  not  solicited. 


NEW  CINERARIA,  NEW  CALCEOLARIA,  warranted  saved 
from  plants  that  took  First  Prizes  in  London  this  season. 
Cineraria,  is.  6d.  pkt.,  about  200  seeds.  Calceolaria,  zs.  pkt. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  acknowledged  the  best  in  the  world, 
the  chief  growers  all  use  it,  3s.  a  dozen  bricks ;  4^.  each  ;  or 
sent  free  by  Parcels  Post,  i  brick,  gd.;  3  bricks,  is.  8d.;  6  bricks, 
2S.  gd. 


is  too  small. 

NOTHING  is  too  much  trouhle. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 

FliSSrr,  HANOTS. 


DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers'  Prices, 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

Ovepveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Delivered  entirely  free  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Goole,  Grangemouth,  Greenock,  Grimsby, 
Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man,  Leith,  Limerick, 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesboro’,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton 
or  any  other  port  in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam. 

Orders  above  £2  los.  sent  free  to  destination  to  anyplace  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  orders  for  the 
same  amount  also  delivered  Iree  to  destination.  No  charge 
for  packing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  BULBS,  with 
List  of  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES,  will  be  found  in  our  New 
List  for  1893,  87  pages  in  English,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants,  post  free. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

OVERVEEN,  Haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


Inspection  Invited. 


HUGH  LOW  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  10. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  4th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms,  and  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Tuesday,  September  5th. — Brighton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  September  6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

Friday,  September  8th. — Bute  Rose  Show  at  Rothesay. 
Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2nd,  1893. 


Whe  distressing  and  sorrowful 
CALAMITY  which  last  week  befel  that 
most  amiable,  esteemed,  indeed  we  may 
say  greatly  loved  gentleman,  Sir  John 
Dillwyn  Llewellyn,  through  the  death,  so 
sudden  and  so  unlocked  for,  of  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  William  Llewellyn,  has  touched 
deeply  the  heart  of  every  horticulturist  who 
has  been  favoured  with  a  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  good  baronet — and,  little,  or 
much — has  been  privileged  to  come  into 
contact  with  him  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
or  other  societies’  meetings.  In  sweetness 
of  disposition,  in  geniality,  and  in  earnest 
devotion  to  horticulture.  Sir  John  Llewellyn 
has,  in  his  own  social  sphere,  few  equals. 

The  unfortunate  young  man,  so  popularly 
known  for  his  skill  at  cricket,  seems  to  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  sport  of  shooting,  a 
sport  which  seems  almost  to  have  as  many 
human  victims  as  any  useful  vocation  has. 
Guns  when  loaded  may  be  useful  friends, 
but  are  deadly  enemies,  and  when  turned 
upon  their  owners,  as  sometimes  seems  to 
be  done  unwittingly,  they  are  terribly  des¬ 
tructive.  In  this  case,  a  bright  young  life 
has  been  torn  not  only  from  intensely 
loving  parents  and  home,  but  also  from  one 
who  was  soon  to  be  his  loving  wife.  The 
surroundings  are  peculiarly  sorrowful,  and 
in  remembering  the  deep  affliction  which 
has  thus  befallen  so  good  a  father,  we  all 
find  our  hearts  deeply  touched  also. 

Beyond  expressing  our  profound  sym¬ 
pathy,  how  little,  alas  !  can  we  offer  to 
assuage  in  any  way  the  deep  grief  the  sad 
event  has  caused.  Time  may  weaken  the 
poignant  sorrow,  but  it  can  never  kill  it  ; 
the  sting  will  for  life  remain.  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  is  a  devoted  florist  as  well  as  a 
gardener.  How  often  he  used  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Auricula  Society, 
of  which  he  once  was  president,  and  also  of 
the  Carnation  Society ;  and  only  last 
November  he  journeyed  all  the  way  from 


■Qutumn  Plant  Sales. — As  we  mentioned 
last  week,  the  great  trade  sales  of  winter 
and  spring  flowering  plants  are  near  at 
hand,  and  very  soon  the  famous  factories — 
for  they  practically  are  such — at  Edmonton, 
Lea  Bridge,  Lee,  Enfield,  and  Sidcup  will 
be  discharging  their  myriads  of  occupants, 
to  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
where  in  due  time  they  will  help  to  fill  the 
markets  day  after  day,  will  be  utilised  for 
decorating  or  furnishing  purposes,  will  be 
used  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  create  the 
beautiful,  even  if  it  be  but  a  fleeting  beauty  ; 
and  then  having  discharged  their  season’s 
functions,  will  possibly  be  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  heap. 

Such  is  the  short,  bright  existence  of 
literally  millions  of  beautiful  plants  that  are 
annually  turned  out  of  our  great  plant 
factories  year  after  year.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  most  pleasing  form  of  plant  culture, 
but  it  is  made  compulsory  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  and  is  a  fairly  profitable 
one.  No  sooner  are  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  denizens  of  the  huge  glasshouses  of  the 
trade  growers  dispersed  abroad,  than  tens 
of  thousands  of  others  are  pushed  on  to  take 
their  places.  It  is  a  weary  round  of  culture; 
but  then  all  vocations  are  more  or  less 
weary  rounds,  and  all  tending  to  the  same 
end.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  time 
when  the  public  taste  will  be  so  changed 
that  these  myriads  of  plants  will  find  no 
market.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a 
disastrous  time  for  horticulture,  because  it 
would 'mean  an  almost  universal  decadence 
in  floral  taste  and  fashion. 

We  think,  rather,  that  the  tendency  of 
this  taste  is  to  grow,  to  expand,  to  become, 
in  fact,  almost  illimitable.  We  base  this 
assumption  on  the  truth  that  flowers  always 
will  receive  love  and  worship  so  long  as  the 
human  race  endures.  A  love  of  flowers  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  human  heart,  and  it 
is  found  deep  and  holding  even  amongst  the 
most  uncultured,  the  least  reflned.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,  and  because  of  that  our 
faith  in  the  future  of  flowers  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  masses  is  illimitable. 


<Tize  of  Vegetables. — It  is  a  curious  fact 
^  that  whilst  no  one  ever  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  placing  of  any  kind  of  limit 
to  the  dimensions  of  plants,  or  even  of  fruits, 
and  we  may  almost  say  of  flowers,  at  exhi¬ 
bitions,  yet  there  seems  to  be  growing  up  a 
strong  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  size — held 
to  be  unduly  large — that  is  now  usually 
found  in  exhibition  vegetables.  But  after 
all,  we  judge  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
more  in  relation  to  the  quality  shown  in  the 
exhibits  than  in  relation  to  mere  size,  hence, 
if  things  be  unduly  large  without  quality, 
the}!  have  no  merit,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  in  all  these  exhibits  that  quality  and 
excessive  size  are  seldom  allied. 

Butin  relation  to  vegetables,  judges  seem 
to  have  got  into  a  big  groove.  They  have 
been  running  on  size,  being,  as  it  were,  some¬ 
what  dazed  at  the  sight  of  big  Potatos, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages, 
&c.,  and  hence  exhibitors,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  judges’  awards,  have  followed  suit. 
But  the  revulsion  was  bound  to  come  some¬ 
time,  and  it  has  already  began.  Vegetables 
are  grown  to  be  eaten,  and  under  no  condi¬ 
tions  does  it  for  one  moment  follow  that 
the  biggest  are  the  best  for  that  purpose. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  we  all 
admit  that  for  our  own  consumption  the 
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smaller,  if  having  qualit}’,  is  by  far  prefer¬ 
able.  then  should  vegetables  be 

judged  on  a  basis  that  is  entirely  contrary 
to  common  sense  estimates  ? 

IMany  exhibitors,  puzzled  to  know  how 
to  meet  the  varying  tastes  of  judges  in  this 
matter,  are  asking  for  some  standard  of 
judgment.  That  is  very  difficult  to  furnish, 
5?et  should  not  be  impracticable.  But  the 
other  day  a  competitor  at  one  show  was 
placed  first  for  his  large,  though  handsome, 
exhibits,  but  found  at  another  show,  not  far 
away,  that  he  was  low  down  in  the  awards 
because  his  produce  was  too  big.  No 
wonder  he  is  puzzled  what  to  do.  We  urge 
all  judges  of  vegetables  henceforth  to  make 
reasonable  table  size  and  high  quality  only 
their  basis  of  awards,  and  for  all  exhi¬ 
bitors  to  cater  for  such  an  estimate  and 
leave  their  big  stuff  at  home. 

- ^ - 

The  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill  passed 
through  Committee,  and  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday. 

Death  of  a  Jersey  Nurseryman.— We  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death,  on  August  ist,  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders, 
who  for  nearly  fifty  years  carried  on  an  extensive 
nursery  and  fruit-growing  business  in  Jersey. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  of  Stock  Grove  Park,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  by  Sir 
A.  K.  B.  Osborn,  Chicksands  Priory,  Shefford, 
Beds.,  and  is  succeeded  at  Stock  Grove  Park  by  Mr. 
C.  Austin. 

Wholesale  Slaughter  of  Wasps.— During  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks  Mr.  E.  Wallis,  head  gardener  at 
Hamels  Park,  Braughing,  Herts,  has  destroyed  no 
fewer  than  450  wasps’  nests,  and  in  the  same  period 
has  caught  twenty  quarts  of  wasps  in  a  prepared 
syrup.  The  amount  of  damage  done  by  these  pests 
in  the  Hamels  Park  gardens  is  enormous. 

The  Potato  and  Hop  Acreage. — The  summary  of 
Agricultural  returns  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
1893,  shows  that  the  acreage  under  Potatos  amounts 
to  527,821  acres,  being  an  increase  of  2,460  acres 
as  compared  with  last  year's  returns.  The  acreage 
under  Hops  amounts  to  57,576  acres  or  an  increase 
of  1,317  acres. 

Primroses  in  Bloom  since  Christmas. — A  Penzance 
correspondent  writes  : — “  I  have  now  in  my  garden  in 
bloom  the  common  primrose.  Several  plants  have 
been  flowering  through  June  and  July,  and  one  has 
had  three  blooms  on  it  this  month.  Is  this  not  very 
unusual  ?  I  may  say  I  have  had  Primroses  from 
Christmas  up  till  now,  this  place  being  so  very  mild 
in  winter.” 

The  Royal  Terrace  Gardens  at  Torquay  are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  progressing  most  favourably.  The  Rock 
Walk  has  been  opened.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out 
with  plants  and  flowers  of  a  sub-tropical  character, 
including  Banana  trees,  the  American  Aloe,  which 
is  in  bloom,  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  Lemon  trees. 
Castor  Oil  plants.  Palms  and  Yuccas.  The  garden 
walk  is  260  yards  in  length,  which,  with  the  terrace, 
brings  the  entire  extent  to  380  yards.  Rustic  seats 
are  in  abundance,  and,  altogether,  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  borough  surveyor  and  his  co¬ 
adjutors  for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
carried  out.  It  is,  indeed,  a  credit  to  Torquay  and 
the  Town  Council. 

What  they  are  doing  in  the  West  of  England.— 
However  rumours  may  have  gained  ground  to  the 
contrary  (writes  our  Cornish  correspondent),  there 
is  no  doubt  that  after  all  the  market  gardeners  of  the 
far  West  have  reaped  a  fair  harvest  from  fruit  and 
vegetables  this  year.  As  regards  the  latter,  Potatos 
have  turned  out  well,  and  more  especially  the  early 
ones.  Broccoli  are  coming  on  in  a  remarkable  way, 
but  Turnips  and  Mangel  are  not  so  good  as  could  be 
wished.  There  is  a  wonderful  crop  of  Tomatos  this 
year,  and  a  ready  market  for  them  since  the  public 
appear  to  have  slowly  but  surely  acquired  a  taste  for 
them,  and  the  prejudice  that  once  existed  has  been 
removed  by  the  highest  medical  authority.  Mangel, 
it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
grub  and  wireworm.  The  harvest  is  finished  in 
Cornwall,  and  even  in  the  northern  parishes,  where 
corn  has  not  been  garnered  in  some  seasons  till 
October,  the  ingathering  is  over.  Sloes  and  Haws 


have  never  been  so  plentiful  in  Cornwall  as  they  are 
now.  Vineries  are  in  simple  perfection,  and  the 
fruit  is  the  grandest  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that 
recent  years  have  produced.  At  the  Scilly  Islands 
planting  of  the  Narcissus  is  progressing  apace,  and 
there  is  but  little  doubt  about  the  flowers  this  year 
being  very  early  in  the  market.  Around  Penzance 
the  cutting  and  saving  of  a  second  crop  of  hay  is 
from  to  tons  to  the  acre. 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — A  goodly  number  of 
members  assembled  on  Saturday  last  the  26th  ult., 
the  subject  for  discussion  being  that  very  popular 
fruit,  the  Tomato.  Mr.  Alderman  Milnes  occupied 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Whitby,  the  vice-chair.  After 
several  little  preliminaries,  the  chairman  called  on 
Mr.  Wardman  of  St.  John’s  Garden’s,  Wakefield, 
who  gave  a  short,  though  most  interesting  and 
practical,  paper.  Several  good  exhibits  of  fruit  were 
on  the  table,  one  dish  shown  by  the  essayist  being 
remarkable  for  size  and  appearance,  and  was  named 
‘‘  Prizetaker.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the 
amateur  gardeners  present  plied  Mr.  Wardman  with 
questions,  his  replies  to  wLich  were  ready  and  to  the 
point,  proving  that  he  had  a  full  grasp  of  his  subject. 
A  most  animated  discussion  followed  on  the  questions 
of  dealing  with  the  tomato  disease  ;  the  value,  or  not, 
of  cutting  the  foliage,  and  the  setting  of  the  flowers, 
in  which  Messrs.  Maher,  Parkin,  Corder,  Thomas, 
Burton,  and  Blackburn  took  part.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Whitely,  the  meeting  accorded  Mr.  Wardman 
their  hearty  thanks  for  his  most  instructive  essay. 
As  usual,  the  specimens  exhibited  w-ere  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund. 

The  Table  in  America. — Prof.  Long  writes  in  Land 
and  Water: — “At  the  most  expensive  hotels  in  the 
land  the  fare  is  passable,  elsewhere  it  is  abominable. 
Never  in  my  travels  through  half  a  score  Europeau 
countries  have  I  found  such  wretched  provision  for 
the  inner  man  as  exists  in  the  buffets  of  the  great 
lines  of  rail,  the  refre.shment  bars  of  the  Chicago 
Show,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  hotels  of  the 
country.  America  is  a  great  producer,  but  the  beef 
and  mutton  is  not  only  badly  cooked,  it  is  of  most 
inferior  quality — mutton  in  particular — whereas  the 
prices  charged  for  provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
infinitely  in  excess  of  European  prices,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  raw  material  in  Europe  is  far  higher. 
Cream,  as  we  understand  it,  is  unknown  ;  new  milk 
serves  for  cream,  and  skim  milk  for  new  ;  and  yet  in 
some  States  skimmed  milk  is  a  forbidden  article  of 
merchandise.  Good  batter  is  almost  unknown — 
American  butter  is,  in  a  word,  uniformly  salt  and 
strong.  In  New  York  a  few  hotels  are  striving  to 
obtain  the  correct  article.  Fish,  unless  on  the  coast, 
is  very  general  ;  but  it  is  maudlin  and  tasteless 
Lake  fish  does  not  satisfy  the  traveller  who  has  been 
used  to  British  sole,  turbot,  or  even  plaice.  F'ruit — 
well,  what  can  we  say  to  express  our  surprise  at  its 
quality  ?  The  American  Orange  costs  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Orange  in  England  ;  it  is  of  similar 
quality,  but  it  is  the  only  competitor.  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Pears  are  similar  to  those  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  English  cities  on  costermongers’ 
barrows  High-class  fruits,  as  we  understand  them, 
are  almost  unknown.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  and  Gooseberries  are  infinitely  inferior  to 
those  grown  in  England.  The  popular  fruits  of  the 
people  are  whortleberries  and  blackberries,  which 
are  plentiful  enough.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
brought  to  much  less  perfection  than  with  us,  and 
our  national  beverage,  beer,  largely  drunk  as  it  is  is 
ruinous  in  price.” 

Lotus  Jacobaeus, — The  bulk  of  the  species  ■  of 
Lotus  have  yellow  flowers,  but  there  are  some 
striking  exceptions.  It  is  a  native  of  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  requires  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse 
to  preserve  it  during  the  winter.  Seeds  sown  in  a 
heated  pit  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  as 
the  weather  becomes  suitable  will  develop  into  free 
flowering  plants  during  the  summer  months.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  graceful  and  the  leaves  cut  up 
into  narrow  leaflets.  The  standard  of  the  flowers  is 
of  a  rich  velvety  brown,  while  the  wings  are  blackish 
brown.  Under  glass  they  may  be  paler  ;  but  in  any 
case  they  are  very  distinct  and  unusual,  so  that  the 
plant  is  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  or  for  open  air  culture  with 
the  intention  of  growing  them  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers. 


COLOUR  IN  GRAPES. 

Respecting  the  conditicns  which  secure  a  perfect 
finish  for  Grapes,  Black  Hamburghs  in  particular,  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  the  theory  held  by 
some  growers,  viz.,  that  a  season  in  which  a  ma.ximum 
of  sunshine  prevails  is  unfavourable  to  the  process 
in  questicn,  is  not  invariably  found  in  practice  to  be 
correct.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  disputed  that 
moderate  shade  constitutes  not  a  little  in  preserving 
the  bloom  of  bunches  for  a  considerable  time  after 
they  are  ripe,  but  many  fine  examples  of  Hamburghs 
have  also  been  exhibited  in  an  autumn  following  a 
continuously  cloudy  summer.  It  is  noteworthy,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cultivators  of  such  produce  have  staged 
equally  as  fine,  if  not  superior,  bunches,  as  regards 
density  in  colour  at  the  close  of  a  season  of  the 
opposite  description — such  as  the  past  summer  has 
been.  But  although  the  different  points,  colour 
especially,,  depends  partly  in  Grape  culture,  on  the 
weather  conditions  wnich  may  obtain  during  any 
season,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  other  cultural  details 
of  equal  importance. 

It  is  said  that  of  two  evils,  one  Should  always  choose 
the  least ;  but  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  it  is  re¬ 
served  for  experience  to  apply  the  principle  in  its  true 
light,  as  the  following  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  in 
hand  may  sufl&ce  to  illustrate.  In  order  to  make  the 
most  of  an  early  Vinery  until  a  set  of  young  vines  in 
another  house  comes  into  full  bearing,  the  rods  in 
the  former  are  trained  somewhat  closely  together 
more  especially  at  one  end  of  the  house  where  a  few  of 
the  supers  are  still  retained.  Here  the  fruit  is  very 
indifferently  coloured,  notably  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  roof  of  the  house.  At  the  other  end,  where 
there  is  more  light,  the  bunches  show  a  considerable 
improvement  .in  colour,  although  they  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  house  of  younger  vines  referred  to, 
the  colouring  process  has  been  perfect,  but  the 
bunches  were  reduced  to  about  one  third  of  a  crop  at 
thinning  time,  the  rods  being  5  ft.  apart.  At  the  end 
of  a  third  house,  where  there  is  also  abundance  of 
light,  there  is  a  vine  of  Black  Hamburgh,  which  has 
also  produced  perfectly  finished  bunches  in  common 
with  the  Black  Alicante  beside  them,  which  have 
coloured  extra  well  and  quickly  this  season. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  facts  stated 
is,  not  that  a  maximum  of  light  is  unfavourable  to  the 
perfect  colouring  of  Grapes,  including  the  black 
varieties — but  that  in  the  attempt  which  was  I  may  say 
forced  upon  me,  to  provide  such  a  weight  of  fruit  as 
involved  a  severe  strain  upon  the  vines,  together  with 
overcrowding  the  lateral  growths,  that  the 
admission  of  an  adequate  amount  of  light  could  not 
be  secured. 

Now  that  a  house  of  younger  vines  is  fairly  well 
established,  we  hope  next  season  to  get  partly  rid  of 
the  difficulty  of  recent  years,  viz.:  that  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  requisite  supply  of  fruit  from  a  too  restricted 
space.  The  disabled  vines  will  be  renovated  by  re¬ 
moving  the  remaining  supers,  applying  g.iod  top- 
dressings  of  suitable  materials  to  the  roots,  and 
cropping  more  lightly  in  the  future. — M.,  Ayrshire. 
- - 

AMONG  THE  ROSES. 

June  and  August  have  been  by  far  the  two  best 
months  for  Roses  this  season.  July  is  generally  the 
Rose  month,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured 
localities  in  the  north,  it  has  been  the  worst  July  for 
Roses  we  have  had  for  many  seasons.  Early  in  June, 
Roses  on  walls  were  very  plentiful  and  good,  but 
during  the  end  of  the  month  an  excessively  hot  and 
dry  spring  told  its  tale,  and  many  blooms  were 
completely  baked  up.  Most  of  the  Rose  Shows 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  failures,  the  competi¬ 
tion  being  limited  to  one  or  two  fortunate  growers 
from  districts  that  had  been  blessed  with  the  much- 
needed  rain.  All  through  the  following  month,  my 
Roses  were  completely  parched  up,  and  not  until  the 
middle  of  August  did  I  get  any  quantity  of  good 
blooms.  This  was  upon  what  would  usually  hav^e 
been  September  growth,  and  which  was,  owing  to  the 
drought  and  earliness  of  the  season,  the  first  autumn 
growth,  usually  so  floriferous  among  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes. 

Now,  again,  (August  28th)  this  crop  is  gone,  and 
the  plants  are  perverting  to  a  semi-ripened  state. 
Either  this  means  a  good  and  thorough  ripening  early, 
or  else  they  will  push  into  new  growth  just  in  time 
to  be  cut  back  by  early  frosts.  However,  such  a 
phenomenal  season  as  the  present  may  culminate  in 
a  grand  and  late  autumn,  in  which  case  these  growths 
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will  produce  a  fine  show  of  bloom.  But  as  many  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  sufficiently  ripened 
to  allow  of  lifting  for  potting  purposes,  I  would 
strongly  advise  my  readers  to  take  advantage  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity.  Potted  thus  early,  the 
plants  will  be  equivalent  to  those  established,  and 
may  safely  be  forced  during  the  coming  winter. 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  few  semi-ripened  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  also  the  hybrid  Teas  I  would  lift  them  and 
encourage  new  growth  in  the  pots  at  once  ;  merely 
standing  them  on  a  shady  border,  and  keeping  them 
well  syringed  for  a  few  days  before  exposing  them  to 
the  influence  of  autumn  sun  again.  A  fair  advance 
will  be  made  in  new  growth  before  winter  is  upon  us, 
and  if  the  plants  are  housed  by  November,  we  may 
safely  depend  upon  a  mid-winter  crop  of  blooms. 

Now  is  also  an  excellent  time  to  strike  any  of  the 
strong-growers.  I  say  strong  growers,  because  it  is 
only  these  which  will  really  pay  under  this  method 
of  cultivation  in  England.  Weaker  growers  will 
root  quite  as  readily ;  but  whatever  brother 
Jonathan  may  do  among  our  root  Roses,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  any  of  the  weaker  growers  are 
extensively  grown  in  this  manner  here.  Choose 
wood  about  three  parts  ripened,  and  cut  it  into 
lengths  of  4  in.,  letting  the  bottom  cut  be  just  below 
an  eye.  Do  not  remove  the  foliage  that  may  remain 
upon  such  wood,  but  insert  the  whole  three-fourths 
of  their  length  in  sandy  soil,  and  upon  a  partially 
shaded  border.  Leave  them  there  all  next  summer, 
and  transplant  the  same  autumn. 

Rose  stocks  may  also  be  struck  in  the  same  way, 
but  I  would  wait  a  little  longer  for  these  and  they 
are  far  better  made  fully  double  the  length.  This 
will  give  better  room  during  the  budding  operations. 
Stocks  should  also  have  all  but  the  two  top  eyes 
removed  before  inserting  the  cuttings ;  not  so  the 
Roses  ;  these  will  throw  ug  suckers  from  the  lower 
eyes ;  and  valuable  as  these  are  in  the  latter  case, 
they  must  be  rigorously  avoided  in  the  former. 

Climbers,  whether  turned  out  in  borders,  under 
glass,  or  grown  in  pots,  will  now  need  all  the  air  and 
light  that  can  possibly  be  afforded  them.  Unless 
the  wood  of  these  can  be  thoroughly  matured,  it  is 
almost  useless  to  look  for  a  full  crop  of  flowers  next 
year.  But,  when  well  ripened,  they  are  among  if 
not  the  most  certain  forcing  Roses  we  have  ;  blooms 
being  produced  from  almost  every  eye  or  bud 
throughout  the  length  of  the  stoutest  rods.  This  is 
made  more  secure  still  by  training  them  in  as 
horizontal  a  manner  as  possible.  They  break  more 
uniformly,  and  the  flowering  growths  wilt  turn  up 
towards  the  light.  A  distance  of  ij  to  2  (t.  from 
the  glass  should  be  aimed  at  when  training  the  old 
wood,  or  the  young  growth  will  soon  touch  it. — 
Experience. 

- - 

FLOWERS  FOR  DRY 

SOILS. 

Dry  seasons  Ijjce  what  the  present  has  been  always 
put  the  different  kinds  of  soil  to  a  severe  test  as  to 
their  capabilities  of  resisting  drought.  Sandy  and 
gravelly  soils  suffer  most,  and  when  Pelargoniums 
lose  their  foliage,  grow  very  little,  and  bloom  till 
they  are  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  is  evident  that  the 
resources  of  such  a  soil  are  being  tried  to  the  utmost. 
Under  any  conditions  the  cultivator  has  to  make 
the  most  of  such  soils  when  they  fall  to  his  lot  to 
deal  with.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  some 
flowers  will  not  only  bloom  freely  under  the  condi¬ 
tions,  but  seem  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  and 
happy. 

The  soil  is  naturally  gravelly,  with  beds  of  clay 
frequently  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface,  in 
the  grounds  of  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 
Bedding  plants  as  a  rule  have  suffered  greatly.  Pelar¬ 
goniums  have  got  very  little  larger  since  they  were 
put  out,  and  are  not  likely  to  redeem  themselves  this 
year.  Some  beds  of  various  kinds  of  single  Petunias 
do  not  seem  to  have  flagged  in  the  least,  and  have 
been  a  mass  of  bloom  all  the  summer  and  continue 
in  the  same  floriferous  condition.  When  left  to  their 
own  free  will,  in  the  shrubberies,  they  even  scatter 
their  seeds,  spring  up,  and  flower  grandly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Seedlings  keep  pretty  true  to  the 
character  of  the  parents.  Another  garden  race  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  family  is  the  Salpi- 
glossis.  They  possess  a  great  range  of  colour 
through  various  shades  of  yellow,  purple,  and  that 
shade  of  blue  seen  in  some  of  the  Petunias  and  also 
Clematis  Jackmanni.  The  netting  of  many  of  the 


flowers  is  very  fine.  They  resist  drought  and  flower 
grandly. 

We  have  occasionally  seen  Phlox  Drummondi 
dying  oft  badly  in  light  soil  and  dry  weather,  but  it 
has  done  admirably  in  the  gravelly  soil  at  Falkland 
Park,  and  the  stems  being  pegged  down  the  beds 
appeared  one  mass  of  bloom  not  unlike  Verbenas. 
In  wet  seasons  the  Portulaccas  look  dull  and  rather 
miserable,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case 
this  year.  The  abundant  sunshine  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  brilliant  and  most  varied  display.  So  fine 
have  they  been  in  some  cases  that  certain  cultivators 
will  attempt  to  retain  the  finer  varieties  by  propaga¬ 
tion  from  cuttings.  Indian  Pinks  also  do  fairly  well 
in  the  gravelly  soil  mentioned,  though  scarcely  so 
good  as  last  year.  Gaillardias  have  done  well,  and 
it  may  be  stated  were  a  notable  feature  in  the  dry 
summer  of  1887.  Antirrhinums  if  somewhat  dwarfer 
than  usual  are  certainly  fine.  Self-coloured  varieties 
of  rich  or  well-defined  hues  ought  to  receive  more 
attention  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

- - 

SEVENOAKS  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  was  again  held, 
by  permission  of  Lord  Sackville,  in  Knole  Park,  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  15th,  and  was  a  great  success,  the 
weather  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  that  it  was  a  little  too  hot  for  the  cut  flowers, 
which  suffered  greatly.  Plants  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Burnaby-Atkins, 
Esq.,  Halstead  Place,  who  was  placed  first  for  five 
plants  wiih  fine  examples  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana, 
Allamanda' magnifica,  Ixora  Dixiana,  and  Eucharis 
Amazonica,  etc.;  second,  Mr.  J.  V.  Goodman, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Bradbourne  Hall,  who 
had  good  plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  I.xora 
Williamsii,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  etc. ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Hatton,  with  smaller  plants,  but  well  flowered,  of 
which  Ixora  Williamsii  was  the  best. 

For  six  fine  foliaged  plants,  Mr.  Goodman  was 
easily  first,  showing  grand  plants  of  Alo 
Thibautiana,  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Cycas 
revoluta  as  his  best ;  second,  Mr.  Gibson,  with  small, 
but  fresh  plants  of  Crotons,  Cycas  revoluta,  etc.  ; 
third,  Mr.  Hatton,  with  a  collection  in  which  Palms 
played  the  leading  part.  For  six  Exotic  Ferns,  Mr. 
Goodman  and  Mr.  Hatton  ran  each  other  very  close 
for  first  honours.  Mr.  Goodman,  being  a  bit  the 
stronger  in  tree  Ferns,  secured  the  premier  award. 
Both  exhibitors  showed  splendid  plants  of  Davallia 
Mooreana  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Bolton,  gardener  to  Earl  Amherst.  Mr.  C. 
Sutton,  gardener  to  Lord  Stanhope,  Chevening,  had 
the  best  specimen  plant,  showing  Dipladenia 
insignis  in  grand  form  ;  second,  Mr.  Gibson,  with 
Dipladenia  amabilis ;  third,  Mr.  Goodman. 

Flowering  groups  arranged  for  effect  were  again  a 
great  feature,  and  the  competition  keen.  Mr.  G 
Kennell,  gardener  to  — ■  Cazelet,  Esq.,  Fairlawn, 
Tonbridge,  was  placed  first  with  a  splendid  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  which  Campanula  pyramidalis  played  a 
conspicuous  part;  second,  Mr.  A.  Hatton,  with  a 
light  and  graceful  group  ;  third,  Mr.  Hilling,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Col.  Pratt,  Ightham  ;  fourth,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  Beechy  Lees;  fifth,  Mr.  Sutton.  Fern 
groups  were  also  again  excellent,  Mr.  Hatton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry,  having  the  best, 
followed  closely  by  Mr.  Goodman,  Mr.  Fennell,  and 
Mr.  H.  Heath  in  the  order  named.  The  liberal 
prizes  offered  for  table  decorations  on  separate 
tables,  g  ft.  by  4^  ft.,  brought  out  seven  competitors, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  a  rather  easy  first,  followed 
by  Mr.  R.  Potter,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  and  Mrs.  Hatton. 

There  were  eight  competitors  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit  and  Mr.  G.  Fennell 
secured  first  honours  with  good  dishes  of  Peaches, 
Figs,  Nectarines,  a  Melon,  and  two  bunches  of 
Grapes,  black  and  white.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Osman, 
Chertsey,  who  had  good  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.,  but 
a  Melon  that  was  decidedly  past  its  best ;  third,  Mr. 
C.  Earl,  gardener  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Summer  Hill,  Tunbridge ;  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Sutton.  Mr.  Osman  had  the  best  black  Grapes 
showing  fine  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh;  second, 
Mr.  H.  Elliott ;  third,  Mr.  Henson.  For  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hillingdon,  The  Wildernesse,  was  first  with  monster 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandra ;  second,  Mr.  C. 
Sutton  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Potter,  For  three  bunches 
Mr.  Osman  was  first,  Mr.  Elliott  second,  and  Mr. 
Fennell  third.  Mr.  Goodman  had  the  best  Peaches 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  R.  Edwards. 
Apples,  dessert  and  culinary,  as  well  as  Plums,  were 
well  shown,  but  the  vegetables,  owing  to  the  drought, 
were  not  up  to  the  average.  The  details  of  manage¬ 
ment  were  carried  out  in  a  careful  and  systematic 
manner  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  committee 
and  their  able  secretary,  Mr  A.  Fenner. 


<®lB,aniii08  jBom  11k  Sluvlb 
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The  Blue  Rose. — Mr.  E.  Nesbit,  the  author  of 
"Grim  Tales,"  has  written  eight  more  stories  of  a 
somewhat  different  character,  including  one  entitled 
"  The  Blue  Rose."  In  this  he  describes  how  two 
sisters,  with  the  object  of  gaining  prizes  at  a  flower 
show,  contrived  to  stain  the  flowers  by  means  of  the 
blue-bag  (we  suppose  the  indigo  blue  used  for 
bleaching  purposes  is  meant).  This  they  did  for  two 
years,  deceiving  not  only  their  mother,  but  of  course 
all  and  sundry  who  visited  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  flower  show.  One  more  honest  than  the 
other  divulged  the  secret  at  the  end  of  that  time,  thus 
ruining  herself  for  life,  while  the  other  more  reticent, 
prospered  until  she  was  old  enough  to  tell  the  story 
to  her  grand-niece. 

Method  of  staining  the  Blooms. — For  two 
succeeding  summers^  while  a  certain  Rose  tree  was 
producing  its  flowers,  the  two  sisters  used  to  visit  it 
regularly  in  the  early  morning  before  they  raked  cut 
the  fire,  or  commenced  their  household  duties, 
creeping  downstairs  on  their  stocking  soles,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  heard  by  their  more  staid  and 
probably  sterner  and  more  censorious  parent.  Every 
bloom  as  it  began  to  open  had  the  blue-bag  rubbed 
round  it  once  or  twice,  and  when  it  rained  the  blue 
was  washed  more  and  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
blooms.  Then  as  the  Rose  expanded  it  appeared 
all  blue  from  the  edges  having  been  rubbed  with  blue 
in  the  bud  state. 

Is  the  trick  practicable  ?— The  story  may  be 
all  very  well  for  the  purpose  of  a  novel,  but  clever  as 
the  author  is  reputed  to  be,  he  could  hardly  himself 
have  given  it  enough  of  credence  to  enable  him  to 
fabricate  a  tale  up  3n  it.  We  should  have  liked  to 
know  what  would  happen  when  it  did  not  rain,  and 
whether  a  sprinkling  from  the  watering  pot  would 
have  answered  the  same  purpose.  We  should  have 
considered  it  the  better  plan  of  the  two,  because  the 
operator  could  have  ceased  whenever  the  water  had 
distributed  the  blue  properly.  The  natural  rain 
would  not  have  been  particular  whether  the  blue 
was  run  in  heaps,  stripes,  or  washed  away  alto¬ 
gether. 

Possibility  of  detection. — Superficial  colouring 
must  be  very  neatly  and  evenly  laid  on,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  water  colour,  to  escape  detection  in  the 
fierce  light  of  modern  research,  inquisitiveness  and 
science.  Even  if  the  more  immediate  neighbours 
were  deceived  by  the  blue  Rose,  the  imposture  would 
have  had  less  chance  of  escaping  detection  at  a 
public  exhibition  where  all  eyes  would  be  upon  the 
Roses,  including  those  of  the  more  critical  and 
botanically  inclined.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
any  science  whatever,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
avoid  accidental  detection.  The  blooms  would  be 
certain  to  be  handled,  and  almost  as  certainly  smelt, 
by  numerous  enquirers  and  would-be  admirers,  and 
should  the  Roses  be  wet,  or  the  hands  by  which  they 
were  touched,  the  blue  would  part  company  with  the 
blooms,  and  so  let  out  the  secret.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  that  one  of  the  sisters  divulged  the 
mystery  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  her  own  ruin,  but 
that  her  sister  prospered  and  lived  to  an  old  age, 
because  she  did  not  reveal  the  imposture.  If  the 
bubble  was  burst  in  one  case,  we  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  a  mystery  no  longer. 

A  more  clever  deception  — If  the  story  had 
been  laid  in  some  rural  district  in  the  olden  times,  the 
imposture  might  escape  detection  for  a  time,  from 
the  fact  that  people  were  generally  less  inquisitive  as 
to  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  behaviour  of 
certain  flowers.  But  at  such  a  time,  probably  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  a  blue  Rose,  so  that  no  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  supply  a  requirement  that 
did  not  e.xist.  At  the  present  day,  there  are 
numerous  aniline  and  other  dyes,  that  can  be  made 
soluble  in  water,  so  that  the  flowers  when  cut  and 
placed  with  their  stalks  in  the  solution,  will  absorb  it 
and  carry  the  coloured  liquid  all  through  their  sys¬ 
tem,  till  it  appears  in  the  flowers,  imparting  various 
new  colours  to  them.  Even  this  more  scientific 
method  of  applying  the  colours  is  no  longer  a  mystery, 
and  did  not  long  remain  one  in  the  earliest  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  it. 
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Celery. 

I  RECENTi.Y  saw  in  connection  with  this  vegetable  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
securing  seed  from  reliable  sources.  In  the  quarter 
I  was  looking  at  there  are  six  varieties,  one  of  which 
came  from  a  doubtful  source,  every  plant  in  the 
rows  of  which  will  be  pithy  and  only  fit  for 
flavouring,  while  the  rest  without  exception  will 
develop  into  crisp,  sweet  stalks.  During  this  dry 
season  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  give  an 
abundance  of  water  in  order  to  secure  rapid  growth, 
without  which  crisp,  sweet,  nutty-flavoured  Celery 
cannot  be  had.  For  early  use,  if  not  already  done, 
some  may  be  earthed  up,  but  I  prefer  leaving  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  without  moulding  up  as  long  as 
possible,  as  the  process  hinders  to  some  extent  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  better  sticks  are  obtained 
when  the  plants  are  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
light  and  air.  Besides,  the  earthing-up  is  done  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  when  done  in  a  more 
gradual  manner.  I  have  noticed  but  little  fly  at 
present  and  hope  the  season  will  pass  without  its 
giving  any  serious  trouble.  A  watering  occasionally 
with  J  oz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  gallon  of  water  is 
very  beneficial  to  this  crop.  Soot  also  is  a  good 
stimulant,  and  if  dusted  along  the  rows  when  the 
foliage  is  damp  is  a  great  check  on  the  fly. 

Spinach. 

Spinach  in  many  establishments  is  highly  esteemed 
and  always  in  demand,  and  it  should  have  a  special 
claim  to  attention  this  season.  Owing  to  the  pro¬ 
longed  drought,  green  vegetables  will  in  many  places 
be  a  scarce  commodity,  calculations  and  plans  of  the 
very  best  practitioners  being  upset  by  it.  I  would 
urge  upon  all  those  whose  supplies  threaten  to  run 
short,  to  make  extra  provision,  by  securing  an 
abundance  of  Spinach.  True  it  sometimes  fails  from 
canker,  but  costing  little  for  either  seed  or  labour, 
the  loss,  when  it  does  occur,  is  small,  and  my  practice 
has  been  to  have  a  quarter  of  Spinach  Beet  to  fall 
back  upon.  This  never  fails,  and  although  not 
equal  to  Spinach  is  a  good  substitute.  We  have  had 
our  crops  of  winter  Spinach  mysteriously  disappear 
when  in  the  seed  leaf,  and  one  autumn  we  lost  both 
our  first  and  second  sowings  in  this  way  ;  so  being 
determined  to  secure  a  crop  if  possible  I  sowed  a 
quantity  in  60-sized  pots  and  when  strong  trans¬ 
planted  them  ;  this  answered  very  well,  but  of  course 
the  crop  was  rather  late.  After  this  experience 
I  made  it  a  rule  to  fill  in  the  drills  with  burnt  refuse 
and  seldom  again  had  any  serious,  trouble ;  but  for 
canker,  I  have  never  found  a  remedy. — IF.  B. 
Glasscock. 

- - - 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Although  it  has  admittedly  been  a  somewhat 
indifferent  Strawberry  season,  yet  no  one  is  at  all 
discouraged  on  that  account.  We  certainly  get  good 
Strawberry  crops  fully  five  times  out  of  every  six 
years,  and  in  such  case  there  is  nothing  to  trouble 
about,  because  an  intensely  dry  season  caused  the 
crop  of  the  present  year  to  run  somewhat  short.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  find  that  whilst  such  was  the 
case  early  in  the  summer,  plants  have  done  wonder¬ 
fully  well  since,  and  not  only  do  they  present  robust 
evidences  of  health,  but  runners  have  been  early  and 
plentiful,  hence  it  has  been  easy  to  make  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  future  planting,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  these  will  be  this  season  as  extensive  as 
ever. 

If  any  lesson  at  all  has  been  deduced  from  the 
season,  it  is  that  we  should  not  allow  plants  to  remain 
on  the  ground  too  long.  How,  in  that  respect,  we 
have  changed  our  practice  from  what  prevailed  some 
forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  rule  to  allow 
plants,  or  rather  beds,  to  remain  for  several  years  ! 
Very  many  will,  after  the  past  season’s  experience, 
decline  to  allow  plants  to  remain  for  the  third  year, 
and  more  largely  than  ever  we  shall  see  the  second 
year -of  fruiting  held  to  be  the  very  best  cropping 
season,  and  that  being  so,  it  will  be  folly  to  allow 
plants  to  remain  longer.  Some  practical  growers 
think  that  the  first  season  is  the  best,  and  it  is  long 
enough  for  many  varieties,  without  doubt.  Still, 
that  must  depend  on  the  earliness  and  strength  of 
runners,  and  their  being  planted  up  in  well-prepared 
soil. 

If  it  be  getting  late  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  too 


late  for  the  securing  of  good  strong  fruiting  plants 
next  year  if,  runners  be  specially  strong  and  well- 
rooted,  for  they  may  do  wonders  yet  ere  the  winter 
checks  growth.  Many  of  the  more  recent  new 
varieties  will  doubtless  be  planted  this  autumn,  so 
that  next  year  we  should  have  a  season  of  unusual 
interest  for  the  Strawberry. — A.  D. 

- - 

THE  VERBENA. 

It  will  not  be  considered  surprising  that  your  potent 
digest  on  this  most  lovely  genus,  at  p.  678  of  your 
last  volume,  should  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  who  has  for  more  than  half  a  century  been 
associated  with  the  family,  the  first  of  which  to  be 
used  in  flower  garden  decoration  as  a  dwarf  plant 
was  the  old  Melindres.  What  a  fine  permanent 
edging  during  the  early  and  late  summer  season  it 
used  to  make,  and  how  easily  it  was  propagated  and 
preserved  through  the  winter  months !  Nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  when  Tancroides  was  introduced,  the 
marvellous  change  which  took  place  in  habit,  and 
the  various  colours  of  the  flowers  by  hybridising,  was 
something  astounding,  and  as  it  proved  scarcely  any 
genus  had  the  apparent  inherent  disposition  to  so 
gracefully  reward  the  raiser  of  novelties  with  such  a 
wealth  of  varied  rich  and  lovely  colours,  as  did  the 
Verbena  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

In  my  early  days  I  was  truly  delighted  with  them, 
and  grew  them  extensively  for  bedding  purposes, 
and  I  aver  that  no  beds  whatever  surpassed  the 
neatly-pegged  and  well-kept  examples,  whether  the 
plants  were  mixed  or  arranged  separately  each  bed 
representing  a  distinct,  but  complimentary,  colour. 
It  is  most  refreshing  to  be  able  to  dive  back  in 
memory  to  the  old  but  early  days  of  our  sojourn  in 
the  garden  of  this  world’s  Eden,  the  fountain 
discharging  aqua  pura  in  graceful  and  pleasing 
forms,  the  brilliant  display  of  colour  finely  toned 
down  and  contrasted  with  well-formed  shrubs  of 
various  hues.  These  combined  made  even  a  tropical 
summer  delightfully  enjoyable;  but  changes  we 
must  have  because  it  forms  an  inherent  factor  in 
the  wise  economy  of  the  human  race,  which  doubt¬ 
less  tends  much  towards  the  development  of  the 
most  healthy  and  satisfactory  issues  in  our  positive 
welfare. 

From  reading  your  dissertation  and  looking  over  a 
bed  of  seedling  V erbenas  I  have  been  led  to  make  these 
remarks,  and  I  do  so  with  the  impression  that  at  no 
distant  date  this  lovely  and  charming  plant,  with  all 
|ts  varied  hues,  will  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
flower  garden  be  employed  in  tens  of  thousands  as 
in  the  more  quiet  but  happy  days  of  old,  when  we 
were  not  so  much  subjected  to  the  lash  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  whip. — George  Fry,  Lewisham. 

[In  the  old  days  of  the  South  London  Floricultural 
Society,  our  correspondent  and  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey,  were 
frequent  competitors  with  the  Verbena  at  the  shows 
held  in  the  Surrey  Gardens,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  this  flo  wer  once  again  a  feature  at  our  summer 
shows.  There  is  a  wealth  of  colour  and  refinement 
in  the  Verbena  that  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  altogether. — 
Ed.] 

- mi. - 

CROYDON  LODGE. 

This  had  long  been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  moit 
generous  of  Croydon’s  townsmen,  who,  during  his 
residence,  added  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  place 
by  erecting  and  stocking  numerous  stoves  and  green¬ 
houses,  which  at  present  contain  a  most  varied  and 
extensive  collection  of  plants,  which,  owing  to  the 
lamented  death  of  the  owner,  will  soon  be  dispersed 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  This  season — 
with  the  exception  of  Plums,  which  bore  heavy  crops 
last  year — has  been  a  good  one  for  hardy  fruits. 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  being  plenti¬ 
ful  and  of  good  quality.  There  are  two  span-roofed 
Peach  houses,  one  48  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  15  ft.  in 
height.  This  is  heated,  and  the  fruit  is  all  gathered, 
but  the  trees  are  in  excellent  health.  The  other  is 
unheated,  and  is  70  ft.  in  length  by  12  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  12  ft.  in  height,  a  well-built  house.  The  fruit 
has  ripened  on  an  average  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  and  there  are  a  few  trees  with  some  fruit  still 
on  them,  notably  the  Golden  Eagle  Peach  and 
Victoria  Nectarine.  This  last  was  removed  from 
one  of  the  outside  walls  because  it  never  ripened, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  the  latest  to  be  gathered  from 
either  inside  or  outside  this  season.  Mr.  Carr,  the 


esteemed  gardener,  believes  in  plenty  of  water  and 
high  feeding  for  these  fruits,  and  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  trees  bears  ample  testimony  to  his 
judgment  and  skill  as  a  cultivator.  The  practice 
here  is  to  give  a  thorough  watering  from  the  mam 
with  a  hose,  and  follow  it  up  the  next  day  with  a 
good  drenching  of  liquid  manure  from  a  cesspool, about 
one-half  cesspool  water  to  one  of  clear.  The  borders 
have  a  good  mulching  of  cow  manure  put  on  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  and  this  helps  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  keep  the  root  fibres  near 
the  surface. 

In  the  plant  houses  I  found  a  large  stock  of  small 
stuff  grown  for  decorative  purposes,  the  requirements 
in  this  department  having  been  very  great ;  at  the 
same  time  adequate  means  and  skill  have  been 
forthcoming  to  meet  them.  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
Dracaenas,  Dieffenbachias,  Marantas,  Pandanus, 
Palms,  Ferns  (especially  Maiden  Hair)  are  here  in 
great  numbers.  Chrysanthemums  have  been  grown 
in  quantity  and  done  well.  The  collection  of  Orchids 
is  an  extensive  one,  and  comprises  many  fine  pieces 
of  rare  and  choice  varieties.  I  noticed  a  Cymbidum 
Mastersi,  with  fourteen  growths  and  the  same 
number  of  flower  spikes  showing  ;  C.  Lowianum  has 
thirty  growths ;  C.  eburneum  is  a  very  fine  piece; 
Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  has  ten  flowers ; 
and  C.  Harrisonianum,  a  good  specimen,  bears  nine  ; 
C.  Sedeni,  C.  callosum,  with  two  flowers  on  a  stalk, 
C.  Rothschildianum,  an  extra  good  piece  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  L.  S.  delicatissima,  L.  S.  rubella, 
Cattleya  gigas,  Cattleya  Victoria  Regina,  are  all  well 
represented. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  43  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  in 
width,  is  well  heated  and  built  on  the  best  principles, 
and  contains  a  most  valuable  collection  of  plants. 

I  cannot  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  treasures  contained 
in  these  houses ;  but  ^  noticed  that  Mr.  Carr 
believes  in  assisting  his  plants  in  their  growth  by 
sprinkling  weak  liquid  cow  manure  about  the  floors. 
Specimen  Coelogynes  and  Dendrobiums,  etc.,  abound, 
and  I  noticed  among  other  fine  things  a  plant  of 
Anthurium  Andreanum  which  had,  when  exhibited 
at  the  late  Croydon  Flower  Show,  30  flowers ;  and  a 
good  form  of  A.  Scherzerianum.  A  fine  collection 
of  Azalias  are  standing  out  in  their  summer  quarters, 
and  a  plant  of  Deutche  Perle  is  partly  in  flower. 
Specimen  Ferns,  Palms,  fine  foliaged  Plants,  with 
Allamandas,  Stephanotis,  a  good  plant  of  Phylan- 
thus  nevosa,  and  Dieffenbachias  Crotons,  &c.,  are 
here  in  the  rudest  health,  so  that  it  would  be  but 
seldom  that  either  a  splendid  group  or  a  collection  of 
flowering  and  foliaged  plants  could  not  be  put  up  for 
competition  with  a  fair  prospect  of  taking  first  hon¬ 
ours.  In  a  cold  frame  are  some  splendid  specimens 
of  Todea  superba  and  Hymeuophyllum  Tunbridge- 
ense.  The  surfaces  of  the  pans,  the  stones  and  the 
brick  burrs  in  this  frame  are  thickly  studded  with 
young  seedling  Todeas  ;  and  on  the  rockwork  at 
back  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  I  saw  the  finest 
piece  of  the  Irish  Fern  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 
—  W.  B.  Glasscock. 

- -I- - 

EUCHARIS  LOWII. 

In  point  of  size  the  flowers  of  this  new  Eucharis 
approach  very  closely  those  of  E.  grandiflora,  than 
which  they  are  much  less  rigidly  formal.  They  are 
not  flat  as  in  that  species,  but  have  the  three  inner 
and  ovate  segments  incurved  at  the  sides.  The  rest 
are  oblong-ovate,  spreading  at  right  angles  to  the 
tube  and  flat.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  Sanderiana,  and  has 
the  corona  reduced  to  a  mere  rim,  but  bearing  a 
distinctly  bifid  lobe  or  a  pair  of  teeth  in  the  spaces 
between  every  two  filaments,  thus  making  twelve  in 
all.  The  flowers  are  for  the  most  part  pure  white, 
and  worthy  rivals  for  those  of  the  universally  popular 
E.  grandiflora.  The  supposed  natural  hybrid 
turned  up  in  an  importation  of  E.  Sanderi,  which 
comes  from  New  Grenada;  and  if  it  proves  consti¬ 
tutionally  strong  it  should  soon  find  its  way  into 
many  collections  where  the  Eucharis  is  a  favourite. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  ovate  or  sub-cordate  at 
the  base,  ribbed  and  shining  like  those  of  E.  Sanderi. 
A  pot  of  it  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  iith  of  April,  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  was  honoured 
with  an  Award  of  Merit.  Our  illustration  accom¬ 
panying  this  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  flowers. 
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ON  LIGHT,  SHALLOW 

SOILS. 

V 

Light,  shallow  soils  are  generally,  to  both  farmers 
and  gardeners,  the  most  unsatisfactory  to  deal  with, 
although  at  times,  as  for  instance  when  we  have  an 
excessively  wet  summer,  some  such  soils  will  vie  in 
productiveness  with  those  of  deeper  tilth  and  heavier 
staple,  because  from  their  porosity  an  excess  of 
rainfall  soon  passes  away  and  they  are  much  longer 
before  they  get  into  a  stagnant  condition.  Having 
had  to  deal  with  soils  of  this  description  for  a 
lengthened  period  I  will  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  ray  experience,  and  state  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  them  which  I  have  found  successful  in  getting 
good  crops  and  improving  the  staple.  I  advocate 
the  trenching  of  such  soils  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  I  have  trenched  over  a  piece  for  Vegetable 
Marrows,  putting  in  as  the  work  proceeded  a  good 
thickness  of  fresh  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a  two  spit 
trench,  after  the  bottom  has  been  broken  up  with  a 
fork  or  a  pickaxe  if  it  had 
not  been  previously  broken 
up  or  had  not  been  so 
treated  for  a  long  time. 

We  bring  up  only  a  little 
at  a  time  of  the  rawsubsoil. 

A  plot  thus  treated  in 
1892  was  a  great  success, 
yielding  an  abundance  of 
Marrows  ;  but  in  order  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  and 
the  fruit  clean  we  gave  the 
surface  of  the  plot  a  good 
mulching  of  half-decayed 
leaves.  These  serve  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  by  checking  the 
evaporation.  When  the 
Marrows  are  over,  we 
clean  them  off,  turn  up  the 
surface  roughly, and  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer 
get  it  ready  for  Celery  by 
throwing  out  the  trenches 
and  burying  in  the  best 
short  manure  we  have  at 
hand,  taking  care  that  it 
rests  on  the  layer  of  leaves 
buried  the  year  before, 
and  avoiding  their  distur¬ 
bance.  When  the  Celery 
plants  make  a  fair  start 
their  rootswill  soon  spread 
laterally  among  this  layer 
of  half-decayed  leaves, and 
in  dryseasons  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  some  may  be  tempted 
after  a  good  watering 
to  break  down  the  sides 
of  the  trenches  and  partly 
earth  up  the  plants  when 
in  a  young  state  to  keep 
them  moist.  Now  this  hot 
dry  soil  absorbs  much  of 
the  moisture  it  is  placed 
over  to  retain,  and  a  far 
better  plan  is  to  put  a  good  mulching  of  leaf-soil, 
spent  hops,  or  other  short  litter  among  the  plants 
and  then  well  water  them.  This  will  keep  them 
moist  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  they  often  root 
into  it  very  freely.  In  lifting  the  crop  a  good  deal 
of  the  buried  leaves  will  get  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
this,  with  the  manure  put  into  the  trenches,  has  to 
serve,  with  the  addition  of  a  fair  dressing  of  soot,  for 
a  root  crop  in  the  succeeding  summer,  consisting  of 
Carrots,  Onions,  Beet,  etc.  After  these  are  removed 
a  good  coating  of  manure  is  applied,  and  cows'  is 
most  preferable  for  these  soils,  as  it  retains  moisture 
better  than  ordinary  stable  manure. 

I  have  found  soot  a  valuable  fertiliser  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soils,  for,  besides  its  value  as  a 
manure,  it  is  a  great  check  upon  insect  life,  and  has 
a  mechanical  action  on  soils  in  rendering  them  more 
open  and  easier  to  work.  After  the  root  crops  are 
cleared  off  I  give  the  ground  a  good  coating  of 
manure,  dig  it  well  in,  and  plant  with  Cabbages,  and 
these  if  left  for  the  production  of  Greens,  will  occupy 
the  ground  till  the  end  of  the  next  winter  and  be 
cleared  off  in  time  for  Potatos.  After  Potatos,  leaves 
or  manure  are  again  trenched  in,  and  the  same 
rotation  of  cropping  repeated.  So  far,  we  have  made 


no  provision  for  either  Peas  or  Beans,  Sea  Kale, 
Asparagus  or  Strawberries,  but  these  are  provided 
for  in  another  way.  I  begin  with  a  plot  of  Sea  Kale, 
of  which  I  have  annually  grown  some  thousands  of 
crowns  for  forcing.  Our  quarter  of  Sea  Kale  being 
generally  about  the  same  size  as  the  Pea  and  Bean 
ground,  last  autumn  the  soil  was  trenched  for 
this  crop,  and  a  good  thickness  of  fresh  leaves 
buried  in.  Shortly  after  planting  a  good  sprinkling 
of  salt  was  given,  and  this  is  the  only  stimulant  it 
has  had,  yet  it  bids  fair  to  yield  a  crop  of  splendid 
crowns. 

I  have  found  it  best  to  continually  move 
this  crop,  as  it  keeps  cleaner  and  healthier  for  it, 
and  Peas  and  Beans  of  all  kinds  do  well  after  it. 
The  latter  crops  it  has  been  our  practice  to  well 
mulch  and  that  quite  early,  for  if  delayed  till  the 
soil  gets  dry  more  than  half  the  benefit  is  lost.  In 
seasons  like  the  present,  when  the  soil  was  dry  at 
sowing  time  I  have  well  watered  it  and  put  on  a 
thick  coating  of  mulching  material,  allowing  the 


Peas  to  grow  up  through  it  without  moulding  them, 
and  in  this  way  I  have  secured  many  a  good  crop  of 
late  Peas,  when  they  were  scarce  and  dear  in  the 
market. 

Our  crop  following  the  Peas  and  Beans  has 
generally  been  Broccoli,  Green  Kale,  etc.,  upon  the 
ground  previously  occupied  with  the  earlier  Peas, 
planting  without  digging  it ;  while  that  carrying  the 
Runner  Beans  and  late  Peas  is  broken  up  and  left 
for  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  Kales, 
and  Broccoli.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  get 
these  out  early  in  case  of  an  extra  dry  season,  and 
this  crop  should  if  possible  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  manure,  as  the  succeeding  will  be  Potatos,  the 
earlier  varieties  of  which  will  come  off  in  time  for  a 
sowing  of  Turnips.  After  this  rotation  has  been 
gone  through  the  ground  may  be  again  trenched  and 
planted  with  Strawberries  or  Asparagus,  the  old 
quarters  of  which  can  be  trenched  up  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  for  a  rotation  of  Sea  Kale,  Peas, 
Beans,  etc. 

A  persistent  following  up  of  this  course 
will  in  a  few  years  do  much  to  improve  any  light 
soils  and  increase  their  pro*ductiveness. — W.  B. 
Glasscock,  7,  Tamworth  Road,  Croydon, 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  received  First-class 
Certificates  when  exhibited  at  Earl's  Court  on  the 
23rd  ult ; — 

Dahlia  Duchess  of  York.— The  flowers  of  this 
Cactus  variety  are  of  a  large  size,  and  of  a  beautiful 
orange-scarlet.  The  florets  are  long,  pointed,  and 
slightly  twisted  at  the  tip.  It  is  therefore  a  true 
Cactus  type  and  not  a  decorative  variety.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

Dahlia  Rowena. — This  is  a  pompon  variety  of 
small  size,  neat,  and  suffused  all  round  the  margin 
with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Gladiolus  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour. — The 
blooms  of  this  new  variety  are  large,  and  eleven  of 
them  were  fully  expanded  on  the  spike  shown,  while 
numerous  others  were  in  bud.  They  are  scarlet  with 

the  two  lower  segments 
suffused  and  lined  with 
purple  on  the  basal  half. 
The  throat  is  purple. 
The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

Gladiolus  Muriel. — 
The  flowers  in  this  case 
are  crimson-red  with  a 
thin  white  midrib  to  each 
segment,  while  three- 
fourths  of  the  lower  petal 
are  white.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Howe  House,  Cambridge. 

Gladiolus  Fiametta. 
— Here  the  blooms  are 
large  and  of  a  soft  sal¬ 
mon, slightlystreaked  with 
scarlet  near  the  edges. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  softly- 
coloured  and  beautiful 
variety.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co. 
Gladiolus  Cartilda. — 
This  exhibits  an  approach 
to  yellow,  inasmuch  as 
the  segments  are  sulphur- 
yellow  with  a  red  rib  on 
each  of  three  or  four  out 
of  the  six  ;  but  sometimes 
several  of  the  red  bands 
may  be  absent.  One  or 
two  of  the  lowest  segments 
have  alight  purple  pointed 
blotch  or  band  on  the 
basal  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Gladiolus  Pessa. — 

The  flowers  of  this  sort  are 
orange  -  salmon  shaded 
with  scarlet  towards  the 
margin ;  and  the  lowest 
segment  is  pale  purple  on 
the  basal  half.  The  throat  also  is  purple.  Ten 
large  flowers  were  open  at  one  time.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

- - - 

ISOTOMA  AXILLARIS. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  borne  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  should  be  pure  white,  but  the 
great  amount  of  sunshine  and  dry  weather  has  not 
been  without  effect  on  the  plant,  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  flowers  this  year  are  pale  pink  ;  the 
tube  is  long  and  greenish.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Lobelia  family  and  the  species  under  notice  is  some¬ 
times  met  with  under  the  name  of  Lobelia  sene- 
cioides,  probably  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  cut 
in  a  manner  resembling  some  of  the  Ragworts.  The 
structure  of  the  flower  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Lobelia,  but  the  long  tube  of  the  flower  carries  us 
away  to  something  else.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  is  properly  a  greenhouse  perennial, 
although  it  may  be  grown  and  flowered  satisfactorily 
in  the  open  during  the  summer  months,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lobelias  of  the  dwarf  blue  types. 
It  might  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  horticulturists 
for  growing  in  batches  for  conservatory  purposes. 
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Under  glass  the  flowers  come  of  a  purer  hue,  and  as 
they  are  by  no  means  common,  cultivators  could  do 
w'orse  than  extend  its  cultivation  for  that  purpose. 
A  stock  can  be  kept  up  by  propagation  from  cuttings 
in  the  same  way  as  Lobelias.  Late  struck  plants 
should  give  a  succession  of  bloom  till  far  into  the 
autumn  months.  The  plant  usually  grows  loin.  to 
12  in.  high. 

- - 

THE  R.H.S.  AT  ISLINGTON. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Soicety's  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on 
Tuesday,  and  fine  weather  favoured  the  occasion,  but 
the  attendance  was  poor  the  first  afternoon.  The 
centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  with  the  larger 
groups  of  Palms,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants  gener¬ 
ally,  wLile  long  narrow  tables  on  either  side  accom¬ 
modated  the  cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  while 
the  area  under  the  gallery  was  devoted  to  plant 
houses,  machinery,  horticultural  sundries,  etc.  The 
tables  for  cut  flowers  and  fruit  were  very  crowded. 
The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Palms,  etc.,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  8oo  square  feet,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B  May. 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  The 
ground  between  the  Palms  was  occupied  with  Ferns^ 
Asparagus,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  and  the 
margins  with  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  etc.  The  first 
prize  for  two  large  Palms  was  awarded  to  Hy.  Tate, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Howe),  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  with  Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  Seaforthia 
elegans,  about  14  ft.  high.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were  second,  both  for 
Palms,  for  two  Tree  Ferns,  eight  Crotons,  and  third 
for  Cycads.  They  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  Palms.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Cape 
Pelargoniums  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  de 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  who  had  some  grand 
specimens  of  the  old-fashioned  scented  kinds. 
A  second  prize  only  was  awarded  to  the 
same  exhibitors  for  a  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  not  to  occupy  more  than  300  square 
feet  of  space.  Why  the  first  prize  was  withheld  we 
cannot  divine,  for  his  group  was  tasteful  and 
effective.  The  first  award  for  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  F'erns  was  awarded  to  Hy.  Tate,  Esq., 
who  had  well  grown  specimens  of  Adiantum, 
Nephrolepis,  etc.  ;  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale, 
London,  was  second.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of 
Liliums  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bunting  &  Sons, 
Lexden  Road.  Colchester,  who  had  fine  specimens  of 
Lilium  auratum  virginale,  L.  a.  platyphyllum,  L. 
speciosum  album  novum  with  yellow  anthers,  and 
others.  A  second  prize  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  a 
group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  was  awarded  to 
J.  W.  Melles,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson), 
Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford.  The  first  award  for 
eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus  or  decorative  Dahlias 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Keynes  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  who  had  a  fine  exhibit ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  were  a  good  second  ;  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  third.  The  first  award  for 
sixty  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  was  a  good  second;  Mr.  C.  Turner  was 
third.  The  first  honours  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  who  had  a 
splendid  exhibit ;  Messrs.  Keynes  Williams  &  Co. 
were  second.  W.  Keith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  T. 
West),  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  took  the  first  place  for 
twelve  bunches  of  pompon  Dahlias  which  were  neat. 
Messrs.  Keynes  Williams  &  Co.  took  the  first  award 
for  18  bunches  of  pompon  Dahlias  all  of  which  were 
neat  and  well  arranged.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons 
were  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  third.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons  came  to  the  front  -with  18  bunches 
of  single  Dahlias  which  were  most  attractive  ;  Mr.  E. 
F.  Such,  Maidenhead  was  second.  The  first  award 
for  24  Dahlias  was  taken  by  W.  Keith,  Esq.  ;  he 
was  followed  by  J.  Theobald,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener^ 
J.  Vagg)  Bedfords,  Havering,  Romford.  W.  Keith, 
Esq.,  was  again  first  for  12  bunches  of  Cactus  or  de- 
tive  Dahlias;  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Woodford, 
Essex,  was  second,  and  Messrs,  de  Rothschild  was 
third.  A.  Waterhouse,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Maher) 
was  second  in  another  class  for  12  bunches  of  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlias.  The  first  honours  for  a  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  who  had 
fine  masses  of  common  and  uncommon  species. 
The  second  award  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  who  was  a  good  second.  The  third  prize 


was  taken  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 
The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Gladioli  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House, 
Cambridge,  who  had  a  splendid  display.  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  Yorks,  were  second  with  a 
much  smaller  lot.  The  premier  award  for  24  bun¬ 
ches  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  was  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Dysart  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage)  Ham 
House,  Richmond.  The  Rev.  F.  Page,  The  Rectory, 
Scole,  Norfolk,  took  the  second  place,  and  Miss  R. 
Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  was  third. 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson) 
took  the  first  award  for  12  bunches  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the 
best  Phloxes,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were 
second.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  took  the  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias, 
&c. ;  the  Earl  of  Dysart  was  second,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  third.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Esq  ,  South 
Woodford,  took  the  first  award  for  Violas;  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons  were  second,  as  they  were  like¬ 
wise  for  a  collection  of  Roses  which  were  fresh  and 
varied.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  third 
for  Roses. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  Barham  Court 
Gardens,  Maidstone,  who  had  splendid  samples.  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe), 
Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  was  second,  who  took 
second  prize  for  twelve  kinds  of  fruit.  Earl  Cowley 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  Chippenham,  Wilts,  had 
the  best  three  dishes  of  Pears  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward 
was  second.  Mrs.  McIntosh  (gardener,  Mr.  Ocock), 
Havering  Park,  Romford,  had  the  best  six  kinds  of 
fruit  with  fine  Grapes  and  Pears,  etc.  The  Countess 
of  Camperdown  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterson),  Shipston- 
on-Stour,  was  second.  Messrs,  de  Rothschild  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  Gunnersbury  Park,  had 
the  best  Muscat  Grapes ;  W.  Maw,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Winter),  Walk  House,  Barrow-on-Humber,  was 
second.  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Elphinstone),  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  had  the  best 
black  Grapes ;  and  Messrs,  de  Rothschild  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  was  second,  but  were  first  for  any 
other  white  Grape,  showing  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
L.  J.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Osman),  Ottershaw 
Park,  Chertsey,  was  second.  The  first  prize  for 
black  Grapes  other  than  Black  Hamburgh  was  taken 
by  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright),  Glewston  Court,  Herefordshire;  H.  Tate, 
Esq.,  was  second.  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Divers),  had  the  best  Peaches  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  was  second.  W.  R.  D  Arcy,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Tidy),  Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex,  had  the  best 
two  dishes  of  Peaches ;  and  Mrs.  McIntosh  was 
second.  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  had  the  best  two 
dishes  of  Nectarines.  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P., 
was  first  for  four  dishes  of  Nectarines.  Mrs. 
McIntosh  had  the  best  two  Melons.  The  first  prize 
for  eight  varieties  of  Grapes  was  taken  by  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  who  had 
fine  bunches.  C.  Bayer,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bury)^ 
Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  was  second  ;  and 
Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wallis),  Keele 
Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffs.,  was  third.  Sir  J.  W.  Pease, 
Bart.,  had  the  best  four  dishes  of  Plums.  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  Apples  in 
magnificent  samples.  Viscountess  Portman  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep),  Buxstead  Park,  Uckfield, 
Sussex,  was  second.  The  first  honours  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
&  Co.,  Maidstone,  who  had  a  magnificent  and  exten¬ 
sive  display.  The  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Co., 
King’s  Acre,  Hereford,  were  second  with  a  smaller 
collection ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third.  The 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Plums  was  taken  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P. 

In  the  division  for  vegetables,  the  first  prize  for  six 
kinds  was  taken  by  W.  A.  South,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Payne)  Neasden,  N.W.  Lady  Theodora  Guest 
(gardener,  Mr.  Wilkins)  In  wood  House,  Henstridge, 
was  second,  but  was  first  for  six  Onions,  Mr.  E. 
Chopping,  Milton,  Sittingbourne  had  the  best  six 
dishes  of  Potatos,  as  well  as  the  best  twelve  dishes. 
Chas.  R.  Dubs,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Gibson) 
Corrarth  House,  Lymington,  Ayrshire,  had  the  best 
Leeks  ;  Mr.  R.  Watson,  Senr.,  Crossford,  Lanark, 
Scotland,  was  second.  The  first  prize  for  three 
dishes  of  Tomatos  was  taken  by  H.  Tate,  Esq. 

Miscellaneous  groups  not  for  competition  were 
very  numerous,  and  dn  many  cases  occupying  a 
considerable  amount  of  space.  A  large  oblong  group 


was  set  up  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall  by  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son.  The  centre  was  occupied  by  a 
large  specimen  of  Kentia  Fosteriana.  and  either  end 
by  a  tall  tree  fern.  Other  subjects  used  were  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Pandanus,  Tillandsia  tesellata,  and  others 
of  large  size.  The  front  lines  were  brightened  up  by 
pitcher  plants.  Orchids,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  etc. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A  very  large  semi-circular 
group  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums, 
Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliaged  subjects  was  set  up 
by  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
London.  Varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  were  worked 
into  the  front  lines,  and  the  whole  had  a  fine  effect. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A  considerable  length  of 
staging  was  occupied  by  Ferns  in  great  variety, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale, 
Manchester.  The  finer  forms  of  British  Ferns  were 
well  represented  ;  but  exotic  Ferns  were,  of  course, 
most  abundant,  and  although  the  plants  were  mostly 
small  they  were  in  good  condition.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  A  large  group  of  Palms,  edged  with  Lilies, 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Bouvardias,  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata,  and  Ophiopogons,  was  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  The  variegated 
plants  in  front  were  bright  and  attractive.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal).  A  group  of  large  plants  of  Cape 
Pelargoniums,  in  some  cases  trained  over  a  flat 
framework,  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs,  de  Roths¬ 
child  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  They  were  mixed  with  Cam¬ 
panula  pyramidalis  and  Aloysia  citriodora,  and 
were  highly  fragrant.  (Silver  Flora  IMedal). 
A  very  pretty  and  effective  group,  flat  in  front  and 
rising  in  a  great  mound  towards  the  back  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham.  On  the  ground  were  tuberous  Begonias 
and  Ferns  while  the  mound  consisted  of  Pelargoniums 
and  pompon  Dahlias.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
large  group  of  Palms  was  set  up  in  the  central  area 
of  the  Hall  by  Mr.  P.  Mc.\rthur,  4,  IMaida  Vale.  A 
sprinkling  of  Tuberoses  and  Orchids  amongst  the 
Palms  had  a  brightening  effect.  The  flowers  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  were  large,  rich  in 
colour,  and  of  good  substance.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
A  table  of  fine  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs  including 
Oaks,  Maples,  Limes,  Elms,  Beeches,  and  others  in 
variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Barron  & 
Son,  Borrowash,  Derby.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 
A  collection  of  Dahlias  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  but  the  numerous  Cacti 
and  other  succulents  shown  were  the  most  striking 
and  novel  feature  of  the  exhibit,  and  included 
specimens  of  the  Old  Man  Cactus,  and  the  spiny  and 
wicked  looking  Agave  heteracantha.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal).  A  large  and  showy  group  of  Sun¬ 
flowers  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes, 
Colchicums,  Belladonna  Lilies,  and  Violas 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden.  For  the  season  of  the  year  there  was 
certainly  a  great  variety  of  brightly-coloured  flowers. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  collection  of  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dahlias  of  various  types,  as  well  as  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Gladioli,  Sunflowers, 
Cape  Hyacinths,  Rudbeckias, Coreopsis,  Phloxes,  and 
others  of  that  class  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Son.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  group 
of  hardy  flowers,  including  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Gladioli, 
Pentstemons,  Sunflowers,  and  Asters,  as  well  as 
Dahlias  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.,  Fleet,  Hants.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  A  large  exhibit  of  Gladioli,  in  a  great 
variety  of  colouring,  hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
China  Asters,  single  and  pompon  Dahlias,  and 
Gaillardias,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset  (Silver Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  group  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  Figs  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 
They  also  showed  Roses  in  quantity  and,  variety  on 
one  of  the  side  stages.  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A 
grand  e.xhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  made  by 
INIessrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  Apples 
and  Pears  were  notable  for  the  great  size  of  the 
fruits.  Pot  Vines,  Plums,  and  Peaches,  as  well  as 
gathered  fruits  which  had  been  grown  under  glass, 
made  up  a  most  interesting  and  fine  display. 
(Gold  Medil).  The  blue  Spruce  from  Colorado 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  W'aterer,  Knap 
Hill,  Surrey.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  A 
showy  group  of  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  tigrinum. 
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and  Hydrangeas  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  large  group  of 
Roses,  chiefly  in  the  cut  state,  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  They  also  exhibited 
another  group  of  tall  Bamboos.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
A  small  group  of  Lilies  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  St.  John  Street,  Colchester.  An 
attractive  little  group  of  Caladiums  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries. 
Norwood  Road.  The  varieties  were  numerous  and 
red  sorts  were  both  plentiful  and  showy.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  A  very  extensive  display  of 
autumn  flowers  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  Scotland,  who  had  single,  pompon. 
Cactus,  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Sunflowers 
and  other  hardy  herbaceous  subjects,  pompon 
Chrysanthemums,  Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  China  Asters, 
African  and  striped  French  Marigolds.  They  also 
showed  Leeks,  Celery,  Beet,  and  other  vegetables. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A  large  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches 
(many  of  which  were  trained  in  dwarf,  fan-shaped 
form)  and  Figs  as  well  as  Grapes,  Melons,  and  other 
fruits  in  baskets  and  plates,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Geo.Bunyard  &  Co. .Maidstone.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal).  Clerodendron  trichotomum.  Cornus  brachy- 
poda  variegata,  and  other  shrubs  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Chelsea.  They  also  had 
a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  many  of  which  were  of 
handsome  size  and  done  up  in  baskets  with  wood 
wool,  with  others  on  plates,  together  with  a  collection 
of  many  varieties  of  Plums,  Raspberries.  Cherries, 
Pears,  and  Figs,  and  Peaches  in  pots.  Altogether 
they  occupied  a  great  extent  of  staging.  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal).  A  collection  of  Apples  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Bythway,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal).  An  extensive  collection 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  on  plates  and  in 
baskets,  as  well  as  hardy  fruit  trees  in  pots 
and  cordon  Apples  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex.  The  fruits  generally  were 
highly  -  coloured.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 
A  collection  of  Apples  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  S. 
Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middlesex.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal).  Some  Tomatos,  including  a 
fine  new  sort  of  the  Ham  Green  type  and  named 
Duke  of  York,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs,  J.  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn.  A  collection  of  foreign  vege¬ 
tables  grown  in  the  open  air  was  exhibited  by  P.  H. 
Emerson,  Esq.,  B.A.R.,  Broadstairs,  Kent.  (Bronze 
Medal).  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son,  Leicester,  had  a 
stand  of  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Marrows, 
and  other  vegetables.  A  collection  of  Onions  of 
large  size  was  exhibited  by  Messrs  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons — Anglo  Spanish,  Cocoa  Nut,  and  others  were  of 
great  size.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  case  of  conserved  and  dried  fruits  as  well  as  a 
case  of  evaporated  fruit  and  vegetables  all  in  beau¬ 
tiful  condition  was  exhibited  by  W.  A.  Trotter,  Esq. 
Bromberrow  Place,  Ledbury.  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  and  Pears.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal) 
Twelve  dishes  of  Onions  were  shown  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Wilkins.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal).  A  collection  of 
Grapes  grown  without  artificial  heat  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Albion  Nursery,  Farnham.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  small  but  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
including  Aerides  Lawrencise,  A.  Ballantinianum 
aureum,PescatoreaKlabochorum,  Habenaria  carnea, 
Miltonia  Morrelliana,  and  other  interesting  kinds. 
The  Habenaria  is  a  delicate  and  lovely  Orchid. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  W.  Lewis  &  Co. 
Southgate,  had  the  largest  group  of  Orchids  in  the 
show,  including  Cattleya  bicolor,  C.  Gaskelliana,  C. 
guttata  var.,  various  Coelogynes,  Odontoglossums, 
&c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  &  Sons.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  had  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal).  Twelve 
dishes  of  Onions  were  shown  by  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkins. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal).  A  collection  of  Grapes 
grown  without  artificial  heat  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  Albion  Nursery,  Farnham.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal). 

The  Carnation  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S:  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London :  Gardening  WoIrld  Office,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d. :  post  free,  is.  yd.— Adv.j 
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LILIES  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  your  allusion  recently  to 
the  fine  clumps  of  Lilies,  such  as  candidum,  &c., 
formerly  seen  in  old  gardens.  Personally  I  have  to 
again  thank  you  for  your  advice  given  some  time  ago 
regarding  the  candidum  Lily.  This  year  whenever 
I  thought  I  saw  the  fungus  appearing,  I  applied 
sulphur,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  with  success,  as  I 
saved  my  flower  spikes.  Although  a  common  plant, 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  As  regards  L.  auratum, 
some  years  ago  I  got  a  few  bulbs  from  a  London 
firm.  All,  with  one  exception,  bloomed  too  late  in 
this  climate  for  safety,  viz.,  about  October  when  the 
frosts  spoiled  them.  One  bulb,  however,  bloomed  in 
August,  and  from  it  a  numerous  family  has  sprung. 
Besides  giving  to  friends,  I  have  a  bed  loft.  by  qft  , 
which  has  been  undisturbed  for  some  years,  and  in 
which  the  Lilies  literally  grow  like  weeds,  blooming 
yearly  in  the  most  robust  health.  I  have  also  a  case 
of  that  peculiar  bark  rind  splitting  of  Pear  tree 
which  you  mentioned  recently.  The  tree  was  affected 
also  last  year.  The  variety  is  Beurre  Giffard  in  a 
i3in.  pot  in  Orchard  house,  but  the  foliage  was  and 
is  quite  healthy,  and  both  years  the  tree  bore  a  nice 
crop,  the  fruit  this  year  more  especially  being  fine. — 
M.  McLaren,  Fernilee,  Murtle,  Aberdeen. 


SILVER  FIR  AND  S/CAMORE  AT  WOOD- 
HOUSELEE. 

When  visiting,  on  19th  August,  this  very  beautiful 
and  ancient  house  and  picturesque  grounds,  which 
are  situated  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  Pentland 
Hills,  about  six  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  I  observed 
some  very  large  specimens  of  the  above-named  trees, 
the  two  Silver  Firs  (Picea  pectinata),  which  stand  a 
few  yards  south-west  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  near  by  a  beautiful  terrace  flower  garden.  These 
noble-looking  trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  hands  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  They  are 
distant  about  a  dozen  yards  from  each  other  in  line 
from  north  to  south.  The  situation  in  which  they 
are  planted  goes  far  to  show  that  Royal  hands  placed 
them  here.  They  are  certainly  not  now  in  vigorous 
growth,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  for  many 
years  past.  The  trees  measure  in  girth  of  trunk,  at 
3  ft.  from  ground,  14  ft.  10  in.  and  14  ft.  4  in.  They 
are  nearly  100  ft.  high,  and  have  a  very  ancient, 
picturesque,  twin-like  appearance.  The  Sycamore 
(.Acer  Pleudo-Platanus)  is  very  numerous  here. 
There  is  a  long  and  wide  avenue  leading  to  the 
house,  in  which  there  are  about  too  large  specimens. 
In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  to 
be  seen  a  very  fine  specimen,  which  measures,  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground.  16  ft.  10  in.  in  girth.  It  covers 
a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  is  well  furnished  and 
symmetrical. — IF.  Laurie,  Aug.  2yd. 

BELLIS  ROTUNDIFOLIA  C/ERULESCENS. 

The  blue  Daisy  from  Morocco  continues  to  flower 
away  pretty  freely  though  our  native  species  has 
been  practically  flowerless  all  through  the  summer. 
The  flowers  consist  of  numerous  imbricate  rays,  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  blue  with  a  golden  disc,  and  on  the 
whole  look  very  attractive.  The  leaves  are  roundish 
toothed,  flat  or  concave,  and  have  much  longer  stalks 
than  our  native  species.  They  are,  however, 
arranged  in  neat  rosettes.  Being  a  true  Daisy  it  is 
all  the  more  interesting,  and  well  deserves  a  place  on 
the  rockery. 


STRAWBERRY  KING  OF  THE  EARLIES. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  culture,  this  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  useful  variety  from  which  to  obtain 
two  crops  a  season,  for  that  is  what  it  is  virtually 
doing  this  year  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill.  Mr.  Wright,  the  gardener,  gathered  the  first 
dish  of  fruits  from  a  plantation  on  an  open  border, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  a 
second  crop  had  commenced  to  ripen  on  the  same 
plants.  The  plants,  generally,  were  flowering  freely, 
so  that  with  the  cooler  and  moister  weather  the 
fruits  should  ripen  tolerably  early  and  be  fairly  good. 
Close  by,  another  plantation  of  the  same  variety  of 
Strawberry  has  been  planted  from  which  to  get  the 
earliest  crop  next  summer.  The  variety  for  earliness 
and  flavour  has  given  more  satisfaction  than  Noble, 
at  Falkland  Park,  and  is  to  be  cultivated  there  for 


a  nearly  supply  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  and  to 
that,  as  well  as  to  the  exceptionally  dry  and  warm 
season,  the  double  crop  from  the  open  ground  is  no 
doubt  largely  due.  But  then,  the  variety  Noble  had 
the  same  chance  under  similar  conditions.  Its  poor 
flavour  is  the  chief  complaint  against  it. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Vincas.— If  large  flowers  are  desired,  this  class  of 
plants  must  have  copious  supplies  of  water  with 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Also  pick  off  the 
decayed  blossoms  before  they  become  fixed  on  to 
the  expanding  ones,  otherwise  the  latter  will  decay 
also  before  their  time  or  become  disfigured. 

Ixoras. — With  free  ventilation  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  foliage  of  this  class  of  plants  getting 
injured  by  the  sun  unless  they  have  previously  been 
made  tender  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere. 
When  fully  exposed,  both  the  foliage  and  the  flowers 
acquire  a  robust  and  sturdy  character,  so  that  when 
cut  they  last  well. 

Allamandas. — Now  that  the  great  heat  has  gone 
and  the  declining  sun  considerably  tempered,  there 
will  be  less  necessity  than  ever  for  shading  these 
sun-loving  climbers.  Both  flowers  and  foliage 
derive  material  advantage  by  full  exposure,  not 
merely  after  this  period  of  the  year,  but  At  all 
times. 

Pancratium  fragrans. — As  the  plants  go  ou. 
of  flower  they  may  be  re-potted  where  necessary 
They  give  most  satisfaction  when  potted  singly,  as 
they  come  into  bloom  at  different  times.  All  small 
bulbs  should  be  removed  and  potted  three  or  five 
together  by  themselves  till  they  attain  flowering 
size. 

Celosias,  &c. — The  most  should  now  be  made  of 
these  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory, 
so  as  to  afford  some  variety  amongst  the  Fuchsias, 
Ivy-leaved  and  other  Pelargoniums  still  flowering 
away  freely.  The  special  batch  of  Pelargoniums 
intended  for  winter  flowering  had  better  remain  out 
of  doors  for  another  month,  till  they  become  more  of 
a  necessity.  They  will  also  harden  their  wood  better 
out  of  doors,  and  be  in  better  condition  for  flowering 
through  the  dull  winter  months. 

Browallias. — As  the  later  batches  come  into 
bloom  they  may  be  taken  into  the  conservatory, 
where  their  graceful  stems  and  blue  flowers  will  be 
very  acceptable  amongst  the  heavier  foliaged 
Begonias,  and  such  other -subjects  as  may  be  grown. 

Camellias. — Where  repotting  or  tubing  has  be¬ 
come  necessary,  the  present  is  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  performing  the  operation.  A  small  shift  is 
quite  sufficient.  Some  growers  use  peat  alone  and 
others  employ  loam ;  those  who  do  not  readily 
succeed  with  either  may  try  a  mixture  of  half  and 
half,  pressing  it  down  firmly  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
no  vacant  spot  is  left  between  the  pot  and  the  old 
ball  of  soil. 

Quescions  aod  snsojeR?. 

Keeping  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — Pinkie  : 
The  essentials  necessary  to  keeping  Grapes  in  good 
condition  upon  the  vines,  are  a  dry  atmosphere, 
maintained  by  fire  heat  and  ventilation  when 
necessary.  Without  fire  heat  it  is  very  difficult  to 
dispel  the  damp  especially  if  the  air  outside  is  damp 
also.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  advisable 
to  cut  the  bunches  with  a  long  piece  of  the  wood 
attached  to  them.  Put  them  in  narrow-necked 
bottles  filled  with  clean  water  (rain  water  if  possible) 
and  having  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom. 
Place  them  in  a  fruit  room  or  some  similarly  close 
place,  and  keep  them  dark.  If  the  air  is  damp  it 
must  be  dried  by  means  of  a  charcoal  stove  or  hot- 
water  pipes.  Under  these  conditions  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  will  keep  longer  in  a  cut  state  than  on  the 
vines.  The  Grapes  must  be  thoroughly  ripe  befo’e 
cutting  them. 

The  Tomato  a  Fruit  or  a  Vegetable. — En¬ 
quirer  :  The  difficulty  which  arose  at  your  local  show 
through  Tomatos  being  shown  both  as  a  fruit  and  a 
vegetable  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  but  the  judges 
did  quite  right  in  considering  them  as  both.  In  a 
general  sense  the  Tomato  is  undoubtedly  a  vege¬ 
table,  but  so  many  now  enjoy  them  in  an  uncooked 
state,  that  unless  the  schedule  strictly  bars  them,  no 
collection  of  fruit  containing  a  dish  of  them  should 
be  disqualified  on  that  account.  We  should  con¬ 
sider,  however,  that  in  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of 
fruit,  at  this  season,  a  dish  of  Tomatos  would  count 
low  in  the  scale  of  points,  and  in  that  way  would  tell 
against  the  collection  containing  it. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Cojistant  Reader :  The 
material  you  sent  us  is  not  the  usual  article  sold  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  contains  a  few  small  lumps 
of  the  real  article,  with  a  quantity  of  some  other 
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substance,  mixed  with  sulphur  probably,  and  readily 
soluble  in  water.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  a  harm¬ 
less  article,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  give  the  same 
satisfaction  as  the  real  salt.  We  should  advise  you 
to  try  a  fairly  strong  dose,  say  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  on  some  plants  of  little  value,  and 
if  nothing  adverse  happens  after  two  or  three  days, 
you  can  water  the  rest  with  a  weaker  dose  if  you 
like.  Or  what  would  be  better,  you  could  get  a  fresh 
supply  from  a  more  reliable  source. 

Names  of  Plants.— ff.  F.  R.\  i,  Phygelius 
capensis  ;  2,  Stachys  lanata  ;  3,  Geranium 

sanguineum. — P.M.:  i,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore 
pleno  ;  2,  Lamium  Galeobdolon ;  3,  Ajuga  reptans 
rubra;  4,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  5,  Arabis  lucida  ; 
6,  Helianthus  rigidus ;  7,  Physostegia  virginiana 

speciosa;  8,  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus.— y.E.  L.; 
Oncidium  trulliferum  (the  trowel-shaped  lip  is  rare 
or  unique  in  the  genus.) — James  :  i,  a  garden  variety 
of  Achimenes  longiflora  ;  2,  Begonia  sanguinea  ;  3 
and  4  are  garden  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  that 
can  only  be  named  by  comparison  where  a  collection 
is  grown. 

Apple  on  Pear — Subscriber'.  It  is  not  only  possi¬ 
ble  to  graft  the  Apple  on  the  Pear,  but  it  has  been 
done  on  several  occasions.  No  advantage  is  how¬ 
ever  gained  by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  the  trees  are 
said  to  be  short  lived  when  grafted  on  the  roots  of 
the  Pear  tree. 

Communications  Received. — W.  M.— A.  M'D. — 
D.  &  R.— Capt.  Twiss.— W.  S.— A.  N.— E.  Andrew. 
— Anxious. — E.  K. — E.  H.  A.  (next  week). 

- - 

•LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  '2gth,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  better  enquiry 
for  Trifolium  incamatum  at  prices  current  last  week. 
Italian  Ryegrass  sells  steadily  at  full  prices.  Winter 
Tares  and  Rye  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  31st,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d 

Apples . per  bushel  i  0 

Filberts,  per  100  lb.  25  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0  9 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  i  6 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d- 

6  0  Plums . i  sieve  16  26 

Melons . each  1626 

I  6  Pine  apples. 

6  0  1  — St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


,  d.  t.  d. 
ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  6  o' 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  o  61 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  3040 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s,  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  4  o 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


t.  d. 
4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


0  9 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s  d 

Ansm  Lilies,  izblms.  20  40 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  20 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysanthemumsdzbn4  090 

doz.  blooms . o  620 

Cornflowers,  dz.  bun.  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
HeUotropes,i2  sprays  04  06 
Lavender.. .doz.bun.  40  80 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  10  30 
MaldenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 


X.  d. 

Market  ites,  12  bun.  2  0 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  0  3 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  2  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  0  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  z  0 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  i  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  3  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i  o 

—  Saff^rano...per  doz.  i  6 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

Stephanotis,dz. sprays  2  o 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bhs.  2  o 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  0  4 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d 
4  0 

I  0 
4  0 
0  9 
4  0 
4  o 
I  0 
6  o 
4  0 

1  6 

2  o 

2  0 

3  0 

4  o 
0  6 


X.  d.  X.  d. 

Asters,  doz  pots .  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  20  60 

Campanula,per  doz.  60  90 
Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  0 
Cissus  discolor. ..each  16  26 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracmna  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  40180 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


X.  d.  X  d. 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  30  60 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Ivy  Geraniums. ..doz.  40  60 
Liliums,  varicus,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  ...  doz.  6  o  12  0 
—  scariet . perdoz.  20  40 


OOITTEaSTTS. 

page  page 

America,  the  table  in . 4  Plants,  new,  certificated  . 7 

Croydon  Lodge  . 6  |  Rose,  the  blue  . 5 

Eucharis  Lowii  . 6  t  Roses,  among  the . 4 

Flowers  for  dry  soils . 5  1  R.H.S.  at  Islington . 8 

Gardeners'  Calendar . 9  Sevenoaks  Flower  Show . 5 

Grapes,  colour  in . 4  Strawberry  King  of  the 

Isotoma  axillaris . 7  Earlies . g 

Lilies  in  Aberdeenshire  . 9  Strawberries . 6 

LleweUyn,  Mr.  W.,  death  of  3  Soiis,  light . 7 

Lotus  Jacobteus  . 4  Vegetabie  Garden,  the . 6 

Orchid  Growers'  Caiendar  ...9  Vegetables,  size  of . 3 

Plant  sales,  autumn . 3  Verbena,  the . 6 

Chafed  Skin,  Piles,  Scalds,  Cuts,  Chilblains, 
Chapped  Hands,  Sore  Eyes,  Sunburn,  Earache, 
Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  Throat  Colds, 
and  Skin  Ailments 

QUICKLY  RELIEVED  BY  USE  OF 

CALVERT’S  CARBOLIC  OINTMENT. 

Large  pots,  is.  iM.  each,  at  Chemist’s  &c.,  or  post  free  for  value 

F.  C.  CALVERT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  ns  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write ;  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  yonr  Garden  Pots 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  nsed." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  jElO  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


Chrysanthemums  &  their  Culture. 

By  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject 

Price j  1s. ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  YARIETffiS  IN  CULTIVATION 

BY 

s.  s. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

JVith  Supple^nentary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Grotmd. 

Price,  is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 

‘GARDENING  WORLD  "  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.G. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

.  (patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 


The  Gardening  World. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  free,  Three- halfpence. 


oijEnyiiEisrT’s  znsrisr, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FDLHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &C. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B-^own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  izin. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post, 


H.  U.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  lAHE,  ®.C, 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  M. 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6i.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  fid.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page, 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  fid.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “  T he  Gardening  World,” 


for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 


September  9,  1898. 
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DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS, 

AND  OTHER  BULBS, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  they  are  in  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  CONDITION. 

BULB  CATALOGUE  FOR  1893 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  all  our  Customers ;  any  one  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate 
Copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  Post-free  on  application. 


variety  Delicata,  which  has  exhibited, 
through  the  aid  of  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  most  unexpected  form  and  colour¬ 
ing,  and  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  a  most  interesting  and  charming  section; 
whilst  the  Pompons — all  really  show 
varieties  in  miniatuie — charm  us  by  their 
smallness,  form,  and  beauty,  as  well  as  by 
their  wonderful  floriferousness. 

The  Cactus  or  so-called  decorative  sec¬ 
tion  opens  up  the  most  promising  field  for 
variation.  Some  of  the  new  Cactuses  are 
exceptionally  charming  and  attractive. 
Such  forms  as  the  one  above  named, 
Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of  Gosfoi:;d,  and 
Sir  Roger,  present  varieties  that  hardly  have 
equals,  and  are  examples  of  what  must  be 
aimed  at  by  all  who  aspire  to  raise  new 
Cactus  Dahlias. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CURTISII, 
CYPRIPEDIUM  ELLIOTTIANUM, 
CYPRIPEDIUM  HOOKER.®, 
CYPRIPEDIUM  LAV*/RENCEANUM, 
SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE,  extra  grand 
masses. 

Grand  Importations  of  the  above  just  received. 
Inspection  Invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 

MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thr  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


NOTHING  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  much  trouble. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  25. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  nth. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
and  Morris’  Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Sale  of  Plants  at  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Sale  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Linden,  at  Protheroe  and 
and  Morris’  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Plants  at  the  Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

Wednesday,  September  13th. — Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Show  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Plants  at  the  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nursery  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  Septeubfr  14th. — Sale  of  Plants  at  the  Brins- 
down  Nurseries,  Enfield  Highway,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  September  15th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Plants  at  the  Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 


Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

♦ 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


Well  Ripened,  in  Splendid  Condition. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
NARCISSI,  DAFFODILS, 
CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS, 
RANUNCULI,  ANEMONES. 

For  particulars  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  forwarded  Gratis  and 
and  Post  Free  to  all  applicants. 

13.  s.  lariraXAiAxiss  &,  son, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  c^th,  1893. 


Whe  National  Dahlia  Show. — Whether 
it  was  that  the  area  over  which  the 
annual  exhibition  of  this  young  and  ener¬ 
getic  Society  was  spread  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  unduly  large,  or  that  the  season 
had  militated  against  the  sending  of  the 
usual  number  of  exhibits,  certainly  the 
show  wore  a  thin  aspect,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  lost  much  of  its  ordinary  effect.  All 
the  same,  the  Autumn  Queen, if  the  Dahlia 
may  be  considered  such,  was  thoroughly  in 
evidence,  and  making  due  allowance  for  a 
most  trying  season,  was  all  the  same  in 
beautiful  form. 

The  chief  defects,  though  few  after  all, 
were  found  in  the  large  show  and  fancy 
flowers,  the  which  generally  lacked  their 
customary  size  and  high  refinement.  It  is 
just  possible,  should  the  season  remain 
open,  that  we  shall  see  very  superior 
flowers  of  this  section  at  Earl’s  Court  next 
week  to  any  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  never  seen  the 
beautiful  Pompon  and  Cactus  Sections  in 
greater  beauty  or  excellence.  The  season 
seems  to  have  suited  these  flowers  admir¬ 
ably,  and  whatever  growers  may  say,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  some  flowers  have  been  seen 
in  remarkable  beauty.  We  instance  the 
now  well  known  and  very  beautiful  Cactus 


^nglish  Aboriculture — Although  our 
Scotch  forestal  friends,  who  recently 
paid  us  Southrons  so  pleasant  a  visit, 
naturally  desire  to  speak  of  what  they  saw 
of  our  chief  forests  with  leniency  and  kind¬ 
ness — even  saying  that  much  was  found 
better  than  was  expected — yet  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  ample  room  for  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  forestry  as  a  science  is  but  little  under¬ 
stood  here,  certainly  not  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  North  and  in  some  other  countries. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
this  comparative  lack  of  forestal  practice  is 
chiefly  due  to  two  things  :  First,  and  no 
no  doubt,  greatest,  is  the  non-use  of  home¬ 
grown  timber  for  ship  building,  and  the 
general  employment  of  iron  and  steel  ;  and 
the  somewhat  ill-judged  sentiment  which 
makes  it  difficult,  as  true  forestry  dictates, 
that  when  trees  are  matured  they  should 
be  cut.  Sentiment  with  us  is  undoubtedly 
on  the  side  of  aged  trees.  Many  of  these 
come  to  be  regarded  with  affection  and 
veneration,  hence,  to  throw  them  when  at 
their  best  is  held  to  be  desecration.  And 
yet  it  is  not  merely  in  constantly  planting 
that  forestry  finds  its  chief  occupation,  but 
also  in  judicious  felling  or  thinning,  some¬ 
times  to  the  absolute  clearing  of  noble 
belts  or  masses  of  trees.  Any  old  and  de¬ 
cayed  monarch  of  the  woods  or  fields  is  a 
monument  of  waste.  It  was  allowed  to 
live  because  sentiment  demanded  it,  then 
soon  passed  the  stage  of  usefulness,  and  for 
all  commercial  purposes,  soon  became 
useless. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  true 
forestry  be  governed  by  mere  sentimental 
or  even  pure  business  ideas.  WTen  trees 
are  at  their  best  they  should  be  cut,  even 
though  at  a  loss,  because  practical  forestry 
recognises  that  grown  for  use,  and,  as  far 
as  possible  for  profit,  if  the  right  stage  of 
maturity  be  passed,  neither  a  use  or  profit 
can  be  found.  All  the  same,  we  cannot 
help  loving  our  noble  and  beautiful  old 
trees. 


^UNFLOWERS. — It  is  very  unfortunate  for 
^  us  that  when  we  get  hold  of  a  family 
of  plants  that  seem  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
are  attractive,  they  are  planted  so  profusely 
that  we  are  apt  to  get  speedily  satiated. 
We  do  most  fervently  hope  that  this  may 
not  be  the  fate  in  store  for  Sunflowers,  but 
just  now  gaudy  flaunting  yellow  meets  the 
eye  everywhere  in  gardens,  large  and  small. 
And  yet  there  is  in  the  perennial  Sunflower 
a  wondrous  wealth  of  beauty  if  judiciously 
and  moderately  employed. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of 
cut  flowers  of  the  fine  perennial  section  of 
the  great  family  of  Helianthus  (for  Hele- 
nium,  Harpalium,  Rudbeckia,  and  some 
others  all  seem  to  be  of  the  same  stock)  we 
have  seen  was  that  staged  last  week  at 
Islington  by  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  of 
Cambridge,  and  we  recognise  with  the  pro- 
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foundest  satisfaction  that  in  a  few  instances 
there  are  now  some  breaks  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  yellow  to  other  tints,  so  that  it  may 
be  in  time  we  shall  have  red,  pink,  mauve 
or  even  scarlet  and  crimson  Sunflowers. 
With  such  really  charming  material  for  cut¬ 
ting  as  many  of  the  varieties  now  give,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  the  Giant  Annual 
Sunflowers  should  still  be  so  largely  grown, 
for  these  when  got  are  neither  beautiful  nor 
useful.  Some  of  the  small  flowered  annual 
forms  are  pretty,  but  it  hardly  seems  worth 
troubling  to  raise  these  even  so  easily  from 
seed,  when  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  the 
perennial  forms  give  similar  colour  and  are 
far  more  useful  cutting  material. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  that  we  have  for 
this  big  family  of  plants  so  popular  and 
comprehensive  a  common  name  as  is  that 
of  Sunflower.  Helianthus,  Heliopsis,  Har- 
palium,  and  Rudbeckia,  all,  if  mellifluous 
enough  to  the  gardener,  are  yet  herbarium 
terms  to  the  general  public,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  ordinary  acceptance 
given  to  so  common  an  appellation  has  done 
very  much  to  help  make  all  this  attractive 
family  of  hardy  flowers  so  popular. 

- ^ - 

"Index  Kewensis.’’ — The  first  part  of  the  long 
looked-for  "Index  Kewensis’’  was  issued  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  on  Tuesday. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Blomefield,  M,A.,  Father  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  died  at  Bath  on  the  ist,  inst.,  in 
his  ninety-first  year.  The  reverend  gentleman  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Linnean  Society  so  far  back 
as  November  19th,  1822. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Geddes  has  been  engaged  by  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  as  gardener  at  Tetworth,  Oxfordshire. 
Mr.  Geddes  was  previously  for  thirteen  years  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lady  Byron,  at  Thrumpton. 

Mr.  George  A.  Scott,  for  the  past  eight  years  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Archibald,  Beechwood,  Tillicoultry, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Lady  Stewart, 
Grantully  Castle,  Perthshire. 

Prizes  for  Giadioli. — As  the  season  for  Gladioli  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  we  have  been  requested  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport  to  say  that  their 
prize  of  a  silver  medal  will  be  offered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday 
next,  for  the  best  twelve  Gladiolus  Gandavensis 
varieties  raised  from  British  seeds.  Prizes  are  also 
offered  by  the  Society  for  twelve  distinct  Gladioli 
grown  by  amateurs. 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society — The  Dahlia  was  the 
subject  under  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  this 
society  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  essayist  being 
Mr.  A.  V.  Maher,  of  the  Gardens,  Woolley  Park, 
who  handled  the  subject  in  a  very  able  manner. 
The  members  were  favoured  in  having  a  grand  lot 
of  blooms  sent  for  their  inspection  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  and  which  included  leading  varieties  of 
all  sections.  Other  friends  who  contributed  to  the 
Dahlia  feast  were  Mr.  Maher,  of  Yattenden  Court 
Gardens,  Newbury,  Berks;  Mr.  Williamson,  of 
Sandon  Hall  Gardens,  Stone,  and  several  local 
members,  the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  little  display. 

A  Cornish  Correspondent  thoroughly  endorses  the 
views  of  Mr.  H.  Phelps,  who  writes  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  papers  from  the  Smilhfield  Market, Birmingham, 
to  the  effect  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  Plums  and 
Apples  have  been  wasted  this  year  because  the 
growers  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  picking  them 
up.  If  Mr.  Phelps  had  made  it  thousands  of  tons, 
our  correspondent  would  not  have  been  surprised. 
But  where  does  the  chief  cause  lay  ?  We  take  it, 
with  the  railway  companies,  in  refusing  to  adopt  a 
lower  rate  for  carriage.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
the  middleman,  has  done  extremely  well  this  year, 
and  the  growers  have  in  many  instances  hardly  been 
paid  for  the  labour  and  trouble. 

Daffodil  Culture  in  the  Scilly  Isles. — A  series  of 
splendid  photographs  showing  the  growth  of  the 
Narcissus  in  its  various  stages  at  the  Scilly  Islands 
has  been  produced  by  a  Penzance  photographer.  In 
more  than  one  of  the  series,  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  appears,  and,  what  is  something 
unique  in  its  way,  his  daughters,  surrounded  by  the 
growing  flowers.  The  photos  include  a  description 


of  the  forcing,  tying,  and  packing  houses  at  Fresco, 
giving  a  view  of  the  noble  old  Abbey  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  As  one  writer  states,  "  all  who  love  flowers 
may  become  the  owners  of  two  or  three  photos, 
which,  by  selection,  will  illustrate  floral  acres  and 
the  ingathering  and  packing  of  their  fragrant,  lovely 
harvest  at  Scilly." 

The  Wallflower  Plants  in  Cornwall  are  now  in  a 
most  healthy  condition,  and  it  is  stated  by  experts 
that  if  the  weather  continues  favourable  not  much 
time  will  elapse  before  they  begin  to  bloom.  Their 
bloom,  at  all  events,  is  likely  to  appear  earlier  than 
in  many  former  years.  The  Chrysanthemums  are 
doing  particularly  well,  and  the  societies  have 
already  made  good  headway  with  their  arrangements 
for  the  autumn  shows,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wilt  surpass 
those  of  other  years,  in  the  first  place,  because, 
additional  interest  has  been  and  is  being  taken  in 
their  culture  and  consequent  perfection,  and  in  the 
second,  because,  year  by  year  the  public  generally 
more  largely  appreciated  the  flowers  produced  for 
them. 

Glut  of  Fruit  in  Lincolnshire. — Fruit  is  reported  to 
be  so  plentiful  in  Lincolnshire  this  year  that  growers 
are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  produce  of  their  orchards.  The  markets  are 
so  glutted,  especially  with  Apples,  that  the  sales  in 
many  cases  have  not  realised  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  sending  to  market.  Plums  also  have 
been  a  bad  trade,  and  those  that  were  damaged  at 
all  by  wasps  have  been  practically  rendered  unsale¬ 
able.  The  average  price  of  Apples  is  about  2d.  per 
stone. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Ameetingof  the 
General  Committee  took  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne 
in  the  chair.  Among  the  correspondence  read  was 
some  from  Australia,  by  the  Chairman  as  foreign 
corresponding  secretary,  viz  ,  a  communication  from 
Bordeaux  to  the  effect  that  a  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition  is  to  be  held  there  on  November  gth  to 
the  irth,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  given  to  English 
growers  to  compete,  entries  to  be  sent  in  by  October 
30th  ;  and  one  from  Mr.  John  Earland,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  notifying  the  arrival  of  the  frozen 
blooms  sent  out  from  England  last  winter,  and 
stating  that  the  Christchurch  growers  thought  they 
were  not  far  behind  the  home  growers  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Japs.,  and  they  suggest  that  in  order  to 
test  the  matter,  the  National  Society  offer  medals  open 
to  all  societies  or  growers  in  the  Australian  colonies 
for  six  Japs,  and  six  incurved  blooms  to  be  shown  in 
two  square  blocks  of  ice,  the  same  as  the  blooms 
sent  from  England  were  frozen,  each  competitor  to 
deliver  his  exhibit  to  the  place  of  judging  at  his  own 
expense.  It  being  considered  that  such  an  exhibition 
would  be  a  very  interesting  one,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Schedule 
Revision  Sub-Committee  to  be  appointed  in  the 
autumn,  with  instructions  to  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  effect  suggested  as  early  as  convenient.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  reported  as  to  the  reserve  fund, 
stating  the  amount  of  the  same  to  be  ^39  15s.  6d., 
and  appealing  to  the  members  to  make  it  up  to  £^o 
by  the  end  of  the  year ;  also  as  to  the  amount 
received  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund.  Mr. 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  deceased.  It  was 
resolved  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  in  October 
for  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson  to  read  a  paper  on  some 
suggested  improvements  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  ; 
and  also  for  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  to  read  a  paper  at 
one  of  the  November  or  December  meetings  on 
methods  cf  judging  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Ten 
new  members  were  elected,  and  one  fellow,  and  the 
Port  Elizabeth  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  admitted  to  affiliation.  The  hon. 
secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  to 
Lady  Llewelyn,  the  expression  of  the  deep  sympathy 
of  the  committee  and  their  condolence  with  them 
under  their  recent  great  bereavement  through  the 
death  of  their  son.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

The  R.H.S.  at  Islington.— Our  report  of  the  exhibits 
in  the  Horticultural  Sundries  and  Appliances  Section 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  Show  last  week  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  held  over  until  next  week. 


NOTES  ON  PHLOXES. 

In  the  article  on  "  Phloxes  at  Chiswick  ’’  in  your  issue 
for  August  26th,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  ycu 
recommended  the  growing  of  these  really  beautiful 
perennials  in  pots.  Invaluable  as  they  are  for  making 
a  display  in  beds  and  borders,  I  think  they  are  still 
more  so  when  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion.  It  is  then  that  one  sees  them  to  perfection,  and 
especially  so  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  those 
varieties  which  are  of  continental  origin,  and  which, 
being  much  thinner  in  the  petal,  do  not  stand  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather  so  well  as  some  of  the  small- 
flowered  and  older  varieties,  and  yet  for  form  and 
size  of  pip  and  truss  are  a  great  advance  on  our 
own.  They  are,  too,  every  year  gaining  in 
favour,  especially  those  of  a  dwarf  character,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  tendency  of  raisers 
points  in  this  direction. 

I  saw  a  very  fine  selection  of  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  in  pots  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
at  Hawick,  lately.  Phloxes  are  a  speciality  with 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  s^me  300  varieties  were  in  bloom  in 
a  border  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  To  speak  of  these 
would  take  up  too  much  of  your  space,  but  those  in 
pots,  under  glass  and  slightly  shaded,  showed  with¬ 
out  doubt  that  they  are  well  worth  any  little  trouble 
that  may  be  taken  with  them  during  the  growing 
season.  I  was  informed  in  fact,  that  the  extra 
trouble  was  almost  nil,  as  they  were  plunged  in  pots 
in  the  open  ground,  and  only  taken  indoors  when 
opening  their  flowers.  Some  may  say  that  there  is 
no  need  to  have  them  both  indoors  and  out  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  P.elargoniums, 
Fuschias,  and  many  other  things.  Anyone  who  has 
a  large  conservatory  to  keep  gay  at  this  season  and 
before  the  "  Mums  ’’  come  in,  will  not  regret  giving 
them  a  fair  trial. 

The  following  varieties  I  noted  as  being  good,  and 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture  :  Aurore  Boreale  and 
Etna,  both  very  fine  brilliant  orange-scarlets  ;  seemed 
to  me  to  be  perfect.  Both  are  inclined  to  get  a  little 
wasty  out  of  doors,  except  when  shaded.  Eugene  Dau- 
zanvilliers,  of  a  delicate  lilac,  with  large  white  eye 
seemed  altogether  different,  and  very  much  superior, 
when  grown  indoors.  Eclatant  and  Pont  Biquet 
are  both  very  fine,  purple,  shaded  with  scarlet,  and 
the  form  is  perfect.  Le  Vengeur,  Roxelane,  and 
Sesostris  are  all  very  fine,  dark  carmines,  the  last- 
named  especially  being  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Le  Siecle,  Pantheon,  and  Wm.  Robinson  are  of  a 
rosy  salmon  colour,  the  first-named  being  my 
favourite,  all  points  considered.  Panama,  pure 
white,  perfect  in  form,  and  Amazon,  creamy-w’hite, 
with  sweetly  perfumed,  and  immense  heads  of 
flower,  along  with  Purest  of  All,  will  hold  their  own 
with  any  existing  whites  in  commerce.  In  fact,  as  a 
perfect  Phlox,  the  first-named  has  no  rival.  The 
above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  good  varieties  I 
noticed  in  pots.  Some  of  them  were  in  flower  for 
the  first  time  ;  others  I  have  known  for  a  season  or 
two. 

I  also  noticed  some  plants  finely  set  with  seed  in 
view  of  further  improvement.  The  public,  in  the 
course  of  time,  generally  spot  a  good  thing  and  cry 
for  more.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  only  give  us 
something  good.  That  we  have  got  something  good, 
in  the  way  of  Phloxes,  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
collection  now  growing  in  Chiswick  gardens,  will 
attempt  to  deny,  and  I  trust  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
proposed  conference  will  be  acted  upon.  A  few 
papers  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  information.  In  fact,  as  you  hinted,  the 
dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Belvedere,  i  ft.  high,  with  a 
head  of  flower  i  J  to  2  ft.  through,  is  known  only  to  the 
few. 

Information  on  this  class  will  be  readily  sought 
after  by  many  a  gardener  ever  on  the  alert  for  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  bedding.  The  range  of 
colours  is  yet  limited  in  the  dwarf  section,  but  we 
can  almost  hope  for  anything  in  the  near  future,  so 
great  has  the  improvement  been  of  late  years.  I 
also  trust  the  early-flowering  varieties  will  receive 
attention.  We  don’t  hear  so  much  of  them  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  as  they  most  assuredly 
deserve. — IF.  S. 


The  Carnation  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d. :  post  free,  is.  yd.— Adv.] 
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NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums. 

As  your  old  correspondent,  “  J.  H.  H.” — who  by  the 
way  is  probably  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  we 
have  in  this  colony — has  made  some  reference  in 
The  Gardening  World  for  June  24th,  p.  676,  to 
some  seedling  Chrysanthemums  raised  and  shown 
by  me,  I  venture  to  ask  your  experienced  readers  at 
•home,  to  state  through  your  columns  whether  the 
results  obtained  by  me  on  this  occasion  are  under  or 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  raisers  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  I  will  briefly  outline  my  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  before  giving  the  size  of  the  blooms  obtained. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  gentle  heat  on  July  i6th, 
and  the  seedlings  were  pricked  off  into  seed  pans  on 
the  5th  of  August.  The  cuttings  were  taken  off  on 
the  24th  of  September,  and  they  were  all  rooted  in 
about  twenty-one  days,  and  finally  planted  in  the 
open  ground  an  the  iith  of  November.  At  the  time 
of  planting  the  plants  were  so  small  that  a  dozen 
would  scarcely  have  served  as  a  supper  for  a  slug. 
It  soon  become  apparent,  by  their  sturdy  habit  and 
massive  foliage,  that  they  had  a  vigorous  constitution 
if  nothing  else,  and  consequently  I  had  to  abandon 
my  first  idea  of  running  them  for  one  flower  to  each 
plant,  which  was  decidedly  risky  with  such  vigour 
behind  them.  I  ultimately  decided  upon  three 
blooms  to  a  plant,  and  most  of  the  blooms  were 
developed  by  the  14th  of  April,  or  about  nine  months 
from  sowing  the  seeds.  This,  I  think,  establishes 
the  forcibility  of  the  remarks  made  by  your  valued 
correspondent,  “  R.  D,,”  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
had  been  brought  “  within  the  pale  of  an  annual.” 

The  diameter  and  depth  in  inches  of  the  section 
given  below,  were  taken  without  spreading  the  petals 
in  the  least,  or  taking  into  account  any  extra  long 
ones,  and  in  many  cases  a  quantity  of  the  under 
petals  had  been  pulled  out  on  account  of  damping, 
which  considerably  reduced  the  depth  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  them.  Five  in  various  colours  from 
Madame  Lacroix  measured  respectively  5  in.  by  5  in,, 

7  in.  by  5  in.,  6J  in.  by  5  in.,  and  7I  in.  by  5  in.  A 
similar  number  from  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence- 
measured  7J  in.  by  3  in.,  6^  in.  by  5  in.,  8  in.  by  3  in., 
7jin.  by  4 in.,  and  Sin.  by  4 in.  ;  and  four  from  Mrs. 
H.  Canned  measured  8  in.  by  3J  in.,  gin.  by  3jin., 

8  in.  by  4  in.,  and  yin.  by  4jin.  I  could  increase 
the  numbers,  but  enough  has  been  enumerated  to 
show  what  may  be  done  with  this  useful  flower  in  a 
short  space  of  time. — G.  H.  K.,  Strathfield,  N.S.W., 
July  igth. 

Tecoma  Smithii. 

This  Tecoma,  although  it  may  not  be  common  in 
British  gardens,  will  undoubtedly  become  popular 
when  its  merits  become  better  known.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  T.  velutina  and  T.  capensis,  and  was  raised 
in  Adelaide,  S.A.,  by  a  local  nurseryman,  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  dwarf  habit,  floriferousness,  and 
striking  colour  of  the  hybrid  makes  it  at  once  the 
best  and  most  useful  of  the  genus.  With  me  it  has 
produced  quite  large  racemes  of  blooms  in  6  in. 
pots,  and  only  five  months  from  the  cuttings,  a 
rapidity  of  development  that  is  not  obtainable  from 
any  of  the  species  of  the  genus  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Its  floriferous  character  should  commend  it 
to  the  grower  of  hard-wooded  plants  at  home.  Here 
in  this  colony,  when  planted  out  in  a  shrubbery 
border,  it  blooms  most  profusely  for  nine  months  in 
the  year.  The  blooms  are  borne  on  large  branching 
racemes  on  the  tips  of  each  growth  ;  the  interior  of 
the  tube  is  bright  yellow,  and  orange  flushed  with 
scarlet  on  the  outside.  The  foliage  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  its  parents,  but  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  more  reflexed  than  those  of  T.  velutina, 
otherwise  (except  in  colour)  the  blooms  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  that  species. — 
G.H.  K. 

Epiphytical  character  of  Ficus  australis. 

In  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales  some  of 
the  low  flat  lands  are  largely  occupied  with  Ficus 
australis,  some  of  which  show  very  grotesque  modes 
of  growth,  but  the  most  interesting  examples  are 
those  which  have  made  their  home  upon  the  stumps 
of  broken  trees  some  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  which,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  nourish¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  hollow  trunks,  have  thrown 
out  aerial  roots  which  gradually  elongate  until  they 
reach  the  ground.  Smaller  specimens  are  seen 
growing  on  the  bark  of  old  trees  in  company  with 
Asplenium  Nidus,  and  much  in  the  same  way  as 
many  Dendrobes.  This  species  shows  the  same 


characteristic  in  the  ranges  where  the  seeds  have 
been  deposited  in  slight  declivities  in  huge  sandstone 
boulders,  in  some  instances  20  ft.  high.  The 
adventitious  roots  he^e  form  a  complete  network  of 
rope-like  roots,  and  in  some  instances  the  older 
specimens  have  completely  enveloped  their  huge 
pedestal.  In  the  latter  position  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  these  Ficus  plants  develop  into  trees 
without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence. — G.  FI.  K. 

Caladenia  alba  and  C.  caerulea. 

A  short  time  ago,  while  trying  to  ascertain  the 
durability  of  some  of  our  terrestrial  Orchids  in  a  cut 
state,  I  was  astonished  at  the  lasting  powers  of 
Caladenia  alba  and  C.  caerulea,  when  kept  under 
similar  conditions  with  representatives  of  the 
genuses  Thelimytra,  Diurius,  and  Calochilus.  The 
blooms  of  the  latter  all  perished  within  from  five  to 
fourteen  days,  whilst  those  of  the  two  species  of 
Caladenia  named  were  fresh  and  good  at  the  end  of 
twenty-eight  days.  This  I  should  say  entitles  them 
to  rank  among  the  longest  keeping  Orchids  in  a  cut 
state.  They  have  a  singularly  unique  and  pretty 
effect  when  done  up  in  miniature  vases  with 
Asparagus,  &c.  Their  culture  should  be  easy,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  are 
found  naturally.  Thesoil  they  adapt  themselves  tois  so 
varied,  ranging  from  a  stiff  clay  loam  to  light  decayed 
vegetable  mould.  The  tubers  invariably  keep  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2  in.  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  could 
send  you  some  short  notes  on  species  of  Diurius, 
Thelymitra,  and  Calochilus  if  you  would  like  to  have 
them. — G.  H.  R. 

fPlease  do.  The  Australian  terrestrial  Orchids  are 
but  litfle  known,  and  very  sparely  cultivated  in  this 
country,  so  that  any  information  respecting  them  is 
at  all  times  acceptable. — Ed.] 
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THE  ROSERY. 

Tea-scented  Roses. 

Grand,  and  extremely  popular  as  this  section  of 
Roses  are,  I  feel  there  is  a  still  greater  future  before 
them.  In  hardiness  undoubtedly  they  can  already  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  the  hybrid  perpetuals  and  Bour¬ 
bons,  while  for  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering,  the 
latter  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Teas.  Then  they 
are  so  free  from  red-rust, and  although  some  may  fancy 
that  the  Teas  are  rather  more  subject  to  mildew,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  find  it  the  case  if  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  were  as  full  of  young  and  tender  growth 
equally  late  in  the  season,  I  could  name  several 
hybrid  perpetuals  that  are  dreadfully  affected  by  this 
■disease.  Both  early,  mid-season,  and  late,  this  class 
is  good,  while  fully  six  times  as  many  blooms  are 
produced  by  a  dozen  plants  as  can  be  found  upon  a 
similar  number  of  hybrid  perpetuals.  Soft,  chaste, 
and  most  charming  colours  are  to  be  found,  such  in 
fact,  as  we  get  among  no  other  flowers.  But  this  is 
being  annually  supplemented  by  high-coloured 
varieties,  and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  ere  long  get  many 
grand  and  deep-coloured  Teas.  Already  we  have 
Madame  Lambard,  Souvenir  de  T.  Levet,  Triumphe 
■de  Fernet  Fere,  Alphonse  Karr,  &c  ,  &c.,  and  when 
others  come  out,  all  except  the  very  dark  maroon 
Roses  will  gradually  go  to  the  wall. 

Rose  Stocks. 

We  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  propagating  these, 
and  I  would  meantime  ask  my  readers  to  allow  the 
strong  shoots  of  budded  stocks  to  grow  as  freely 
as  possible.  They  will  not  harm  the  stocks,  nor  the 
Rose  bud,  and  we  shall  want  them  for  cuttings 
soon. 

Pot  Roses. 

As  soon  as  any  maiden  hybrid  perpetuals  and  Teas 
are  ripe  enough  to  be  lifted,  lose  no  time  in  potting 
up  a  few.  The  former  class  are  especially  useful 
when  potted  early  and  placed  on  a  shady  border. 
Any  fresh,  rich,  and  not  too  open  a  compost  will  suit 
them,  provided  the  port  are  well  drained.  Keep  the 
tops  syringed  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
tendency  to  shrivel,  and  do  not  introduce  the  plants 
tinder  glass  until  the  end  of  November.  If  potted 
■early,  these  plants  will  force  well. 

Climbers  under  Glass. 

Those  that  are  grown  in  pots,  are  doubtless  placed 
■out  of  doors  to  finish  ripening.  If  not,  do  so  at  once. 
Plants  in  borders,  whether  under  cover  entirely  or 
planted  outside  similar  to  Vines,  should  now  be  re¬ 
ceiving  all  the  light  and  air  you  can  possibily  give 
them.  Unlike  ordinary  growers,  the  wood  of 
climbers  is  of  no  use  unless  well  matured.  Of 
course  the  other  kinds  are  also  much  best  when  ripe. 


but  in  their  case  you  can  always  cut  back  to  a  few 
well  finished  eyes  at  pruning  time.  With  the 
climbers,  however,  under  such  treatment  they  would 
only  make  more  long  growths,  minus  any  bloom.  A 
few  long  rods,  and  these  thoroughly  ripened,  is  the 
secret  of  flowering  the  climbing  Roses,  and  which 
are  oftentimes  styled  shy-blooming  by  growers ; 
which  they  certainly  are  unless  the  above  plan  be 
followed. 

Colour  and  Dew. 

How  grand  and  deep  in  colour  some  of  the  autumnal- 
flowering  Roses  are  coming  now  that  we  get  cool 
dewy  mornings  !  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriere, 
Eclair,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  others  are 
really  superb.  Although  the  hot  sun  during  day¬ 
time  is  apt  to  spoil  their  beauty  and  hurry  on  the 
buds  too  much,  each  morning  we  can  now  find  a  few 
exquisite  flowers.  Many  of  the  Teas  are  also  deeper 
in  their  centre  shadings.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs. 
J.  Wilson,  W'hite  Perle,  and  others  are  splendidly 
coloured  on  their  edges  ;  while  the  apricot  colours, 
like  Sunset,  Madame  Falcot,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and 
Madame  Berard  are  deeper  than  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer. 

Mildew. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  that  are  always  more 
affected  by  mildew  than  others.  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neron  and  Innocente  Pirola  from  the  Teas;  Her 
Majesty  and  Violette  Bowyer  from  the  hardy  per- 
petuals  are  examples.  These  are  all  grand  Roses, 
particularly  the  three  first-named  ;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  tne  first  to  catch  this  terrible  Rose  pest, 
and,  no  doubt,  oftentimes  introduce  it  among  the 
general  collection,  when  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  successfully  battled  against  by  the  hardier 
kinds. — Experience. 

- - 

REMARKABLE  TREE  PLANTERS. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

If  only  at  Holwood  Park,  one  of  Earl  Derby’s 
Kentish  properties,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
late  Thomas  Carlyle  had  at  least  some  interest  in 
trees  and  tree-planting.  A  number  of  healthy  young 
Oaks  “raised  from  seed,  and  planted  for  Mary, 
Countess  of  Derby,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  ”  may  be 
seen  at  various  parts  of  the  estate. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  previous  practice  of 
growing  forest  trees  for  a  number  of  years  in  pots, 
these  Oaks  are  hardly  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  when  we  consider  that  they  were  planted 
fully  seventeen  years  ago,  or  in  October,  1875,  and 
are  to-day  not  more  than  10  ft.  high.  By  rearing 
large-growing  trees  for,  say,  the  first  half-a-dozen 
years  of  their  existence  in  pots,  the  roots  usually  get 
sadly  crippled,  and  the  young  specimens  become 
dwarfed  and  stunted  of  growth,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  the  trees  referred  to.  Careful  root  pruning  and 
coaxing  in  other  ways  has  had  a  decided  influence 
for  good  on  these  interesting  trees. 

That  the  great  writer  had  a  keen  insight  into  the 
advisability  of  judicious  tree-planting  will  be  culled 
from  the  excellent  and  very  truthful  article  that  he 
contributed  to  the  Nation  fully  forty  years  ago 
on  "  Tree  Planting  in  Ireland.”  At  the  close  of  a 
tour  in  Ireland  Carlyle  wrote  as  follows  : — “  Many 
Irishmen  talk  of  dying  for  Ireland,  but  before  dying 
for  your  country  think,  my  friends,  in  how  many, 
quiet,  strenuous  ways  you  might  beneficially  live  for 
it.  Every  patriotic  Irishrnan  (that  is,  by  hypothesis 
almost  every  Irishman  now  alive)  who  would  so  fain 
make  the  Old  Country  a  present  of  his  wl^ole  life 
and  self,  why  does  he  not,  for  exarnple,  directly  after 
reading  this  and  choosing  a  feasible  spot,  at  least 
plant  one  tree  ?  That  were  a  srnall  act  of  self- 
devotion— small,  but  feasible.  Eight  njillion  trees 
before  the  present  generation  ran  out,  that  were  an 
indubitable  acquisition  for  Ireland,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  barest,  ruggedest  countries  now  known — far  too 
rugged  a  country,  with  patches  of  beautiful  park  and 
fine  cultivation,  like  threads  of  bright  scarlet  on  a 
beggar’s  clouted  coat — a  country  that  stands 
decidedly  in  need  of  shelter,  shade,  and  ornamental 
fringing,  look  at  its  landscape  where  you  will.  .  . 

Eight  million  trees,  and  I  rather  conjecture  eight 
times  eight  million  would  be  very  welcome  in  that 
part  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  'Trees  of  liberty' 

have  not  succeeded  well  in  these  ages.  Plant  your 
eight  million  trees  of  shade,  shelter,  ornament,  fruit ; 
this  is  a  symbol  much  more  likely  to  be  prophetic. 
Each  man’s  tree  of  industry  will  be,  of  a  surety,  his 
tree  of  liberty,  and  the  sum  of  them,  never  doubt  it, 
will  be  Ireland’s.” — A.  D.  IF. 
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THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 

Choice  plants  in  Fiowen. 

SoLiDAGO  Drummoxdi. — The  warm  weather  is 
bringing  on  the  species  of  Solidago  or  Golden  Rods 
much  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the 
late  kinds  will  be  more  evident  than  is  the  case  in 
cold,  late  seasons.  At  present  the  species  under 
notice  is  about  i  ft.  high,  bearing  a  corymbose  pani¬ 
cle  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
elliptic  and  much  broader  than  is  customary  with 
most  of  them. 

Dianthus  Versicolor. — The  stems  of  this  Pink 
grow  about  12  in.  high  and  branch,  thus  producing  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  also 
of  appreciable  size,  with  broad,  wedge-shaped  petals, 
deeply  serrate  or  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rose  colour,  mottled  or  marbled  with  a  deeper  hue 
and  having  a  wavy  crimson  band  near  the  base, 
below  which  they  are  of  a  soft  rose.  The  rockery  is 
perhaps  the  best  place  for  it,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  be  grown  in  the  front  line  of  the 
border. 

Statice  Lychxidifolia. — Of  all  the  hardy  forms 
of  Statice  that  are  closely  allied  to  our  own  S. 
Limonum,  that  under  notice  seems  to  be  the  best  for 
border  decoration,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  might  be  cultivated  there  to  advantage. 
The  flow’er  stems  are  most  profusely  branched,  so 
that  their  numerous  ramifications  with  small  flowers 
form  quite  a  cloud  of  spray  and  bloom.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  lilac.  Branches  might  be  used 
amongst  cut  flowers  in  the  same  way  as  Gypsophila 
paniculata. 

Prunella  grandiflora  rubra. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  heat,  this  plant  is  flowering  away  freely 
and  pretty  nearly  with  as  much  vigour  as  in  ordinary 
seasons.  The  stems  are  about  6  in.  or  S  in.  high, 
and  bear  a  large,  oblong  head  of  rosy  purple  flowers 
of  which  the  inner  face  is  paler. 

Aster  ptarmicoides. — Individually  the  heads  of 
this  species  are  neither  large  nor  show'y,  but  collec¬ 
tively  they  are  not  devoid  of  ornament.  The  rays 
are  w'hite  and  the  disc  creamy,  an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  amongst  perennial  Asters. 

- -5- - 

TOMATOS  AT  READING. 

It  is  well  known  that  plenty  of  sunshine  is  the  great 
desideratum  for  Tomatos  grown  in  the  open-air. 
That  we  have  had  in  all  conscience  during  the  past 
six  months,  making  another  necessity  felt,  namely, 
rain  in  fair  amount.  Nothwithstanding  this,  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  have  been  very  successful 
in  seebring  not  merely  a  heavy  crop,  but  a  crop  of 
ripe  fruit.  To  achieve  this  excellent  result  it  has 
been  necessary  to  adopt  means  to  an  end  in  the 
gravelly  soil  at  Reading.  The  ground  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  in  winter,  but  no  rank  manure  whatever  is  put 
into  it.  As  soon  as  the  first  bunch  of  flowers  is 
showing  itself  the  ground  is  well  mulched  with  rich 
pretty-well  deca)-ed  manure  or  horse  droppings  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  water  can  then 
be  applied  as  it  is  felt  necessary.  The  first  or  second 
week  in  March  is  found  to  be  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  seeds.  It  is  bad  practice  to  sow  earlier  for  open- 
air  culture,  as  the  plants  remain  on  hand  and  get 
stunted  before  they  can  be  planted  out.  It  is  equally 
prejudicial  to  sow  late  and  then  hurry  the  plants  by 
great  heat  to  get  them  ready  by  the  appointed  time. 
They  should  not  be  planted  out  till  the  last  week  in 
May,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  plants 
are  tied  to  stakes,  and  confined  to  a  single  stem  by 
pinching  out  all  the  laterals  whenever  they  make 
their  appearance.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have 
had  sixty  trials  of  Tomatos  under  glass  and  150 
trials  in  the  open-air  from  various  sources  under 
eight3’-seven  names.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  a  tithe  of  them  would  include  all  that  is  really 
worth  cultivating. 

For  open-air  culture  the  kinds  might  be  reduced 
to  three,  namely.  Earliest  of  All,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  iMain  Crop.  As  there  are  so  many  tastes  to 
meet  amongst  the  gardening  fraternity,  we  will 
increase  that  number  to  eight  really  first  class  kinds, 
and  for  the  sake  of  variety,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  British  public,  we  shall  add 
eight  more.  Earliest  of  All  is  a  medium-sized 
slightly  corrugated  Tomato  that  ripens  a  weak  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  Magnum  Bonum,  and  is  certainly 
a  heavy  cropper.  When  the  smoothest  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  selected  the  crop  next  year  is  consider¬ 


ably  later.  An  improved  type  of  Earliest  of  All  has 
been  selected  for  earliness,  smoothness,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  larger  fruit  and 
more  abundant  cropper,  probably  the  heaviest  bearer 
cultivated.  Here  the  weight  of  the  crop  is  great  on 
the  gravelly  soil,  pulling  down  the  stems  or  bending 
them  where  not  well  secured  to  the  stakes.  Main 
Crop  has  good  foliage,  and  is  a  dwarf  sort.  The 
fruits  are  flattened,  slightly  corrugated,  and  of  great 
size;  they  are  solid,  heavy,  and  contain  hardly  any 
seeds.  The  variety  is  an  enormous  cropper,  and 
would  prove  very  economical  to  sell  by  weight. 
Conference  is  a  smooth-fruited  and  first  early  variety, 
that  finds  great  favour  in  many  quarters.  It  is 
slightly  later  here  than  Earliest  of  All.  We  are 
very  much  taken  with  Sutton  s  Ai,  a  beautiful  round 
and  smooth  fruit,  somewhat  smaller  than  Ham 
Green  and  slightly  flattened  on  the  top,  or  Apple¬ 
shaped.  Sutton's  Abundance  is  another  Apple¬ 
shaped  fruit,  quite  smooth  and  beautiful,  but  taking 
rank  as  a  second  early.  In  order  to  place  a  yellow 
variety  amongst  this  lot  we  should  select  Golden 
Queen,  a  large  bright  yellow,  slightly  corrugated 
fruit,  the  counterpart  of  Magnum  Bonum,  and,  like 
it,  a  heavy  cropper.  Then,  to  cater  for  those  who 
like  a  small  and  beautiful  fruit  to  place  upon  the 
table,  we  should  choose  Sutton’s  Dessert,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  round, 
of  excellent  flavour,  juicy,  and  sweet.  Four  bunches, 
accidentally  grown  together  we  suppose,  bore  forty- 
eight  fruits  in  the  aggregate.  We  have  purposely 
omitted  Sutton’s  Perfection,  as  everybody  knows  its 
excellent  qualities  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  it  is 
entirely  an  indoor  variety.  A  large  quantity  of  it,  in 
several  trials,  being  the  selection  of  prize  fruits  from 
various  exhibitions,  is  here  grown  with  excellent 
results  this  year. 

An  unnamed  variety,  a  cross  between  Perfection 
as  the  seed  parent  and  Conference,  is  largely  grown 
by  market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  does 
best  under  glass.  It  has  the  Perfection  flavour  and 
is  now  ripening  a  splendid  crop  in  the  open  air.  The 
fruits  are  intermediate,  in  size  between  those  of  the 
parents.  Chiswick  Red  is  a  deep  red,  plum-shaped 
fruit,  and  bears  in  great  abundance.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Vick’s  Criterion,  which  ma)’  be  described 
as  rosy-red,  a  colour  to  which  many  object,  but 
which  we  consider  a  mere  prejudice,  for  the  fruit  is 
really  very  tender  and  melting,  with  scarcely  any 
discernible  skin  when  eaten,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  best  varieties  have  a  thin  but 
tough  skin.  Both  this  and  Chiswick  Red  are 
enormous  croppers,  though  the  fruit  is  light. 
Golden  Perfection  is  deep  yellow,  often  tinted  with 
orange,  and  is  of  the  same  shape  as  Perfection,  but 
not  yet  quite  so  refined.  When  at  its  best,  however, 
it  is  handsome.  A  small  yellow  is  Golden  Nugget, 
very  pretty,  but  not  quite  so  excellent  for  dessert 
purposes  as  Sutton’s  Dessert.  It  is  sweet,  but 
possesses  also  a  certain  acidity  which  some  might 
prefer  and  others  not.  The  Peach  is  certainly 
distinct,  and  we  rather  like  its  flavour,  but  it  is  too 
late  to  succeed  in  all  seasons  out  of  doors ;  in  fact, 
we  think  it  is  the  latest  on  the  ground.  Ivory  Ball, 
also  called  White  Queen,  may  be  selected  on  account 
of  its  colour,  which  may  be  described  as  creamy- 
white  tinted  with  lemon  near  the  base,  at  least  in  its 
present  stage.  Horsfords  Prelude  is  an  excellent, 
first  early,  and  free  setting  Tomato,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  very  small. 

Of  the  large  number  of  trials  we  shall  only  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  besides  those  already 
given.  The  Large  Red  is  a  heavy  fruiting  variety, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  Magnum  Bonum.  Laxton’s 
Open  Air  is  a  dwarf  and  early  sort,  but  it  has  b^d 
foliage  and  a  poor  constitution  compared  with 
Earliest  of  All.  Carter’s  Market  Favourite  is  very 
irregular  in  size.  Ed^vard  Heneage  is  of  the  same 
style  as  Abundance,  perhaps  not  so  Apple-shaped, 
and  although  a  good  Tomato  two  of  the  same  type 
are  altogether  unnecessary.  Ham  Green  and  Lady 
Bird  are  both  Apple-shaped  Tomatos,  but  they  are 
very  closely  related.  Another  type  is  represented  by 
Thorburn’s  Long  Keeper,  which  is  similar  in  shape 
and  colour  to  Acme  and  Dedham  Favourite.  The 
old  Hathaway's  Excelsior  is  still  to  be  seen  here,  and 
is  much  in  the  way  of  Sutton’s  Abundance.  Trophy 
is  another  old  variety  that  has  been  superseded.  A 
curiosity  in  its  way  is  the  Yellow  Peach,  differing 
from  its  prototype  in  colour  only.  Those  who  object 
to  the  colour  of  the  type  might  take  more  kindly  to 
the  yellow  sort,  which  is  also  downy  on  the  surface. 


In  spite  of  the  popular  objection  to  the  pinkish-red 
varieties  of  Tomato,  new  ones  still  continue  to  be 
produced.  Trucker’s  Favourite  is  one  of  the  more 
recent  additions,  and  is  in  the  style  of  Perfection 
except  in  colour.  Acquisition  is  another  of  the  same 
class,  but  older.  It  is  notable  for  its  dwarf  habit 
and  compact,  wrinkled,  deep  green  leaves.  The 
fruits  are  very  dark  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  the 
pink  colour,  and  the  solid  flesh  is  of  excellent  flavour, 
Earley’s  Defiance,  on  the  contrary,  is  dwarf  and 
similar  in  several  respects  to  Laxton's  Open  Air. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  is  a  large  flattened  fruit,  more 
suitable  for  indoor  than  open-air  culture.  The  huge, 
deeply  corrugated  and  coarse  fruits  of  President 
Garfield  are  never  likely  to  become  popular.  Thor¬ 
burn’s  Terra  Cotta  has  round  brick-red  fruits.  The 
Japanese  Dwmrf  Striped  is  red  mottled  with  yellow, 
but  has  nothing  striking  to  recommend  it.  Queen  of 
the  Earlies  is  a  dwarf,  French  variety,  with  slightly 
corrugated  fruits.  The  thoroughly  representative 
nature  of  the  trial  is  further  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  Red  Cherry  and  Red  Currant,  both 
decorative  varieties.  The  whole  collection  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive. 

- - 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 

The  undermentioned  Dahlias  received  First-class 
Certificates  from  the  National  Dahlia  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  ist  inst. 

May  Sharpe. — This  may  be  described  as  a  fancy 
single  Dahlia,  as  the  large  rays  are  striped  and 
mottled  with  deep  crimson  on  a  buff  yellow  ground, 
while  the  central  zone  is  crimson-red. 

Mrs.  Harris. — The  ray  florets  of  this  single 
Dahlia  are  white  or  pink  in  the  centre  with  deep 
purple  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pretty. 
Both  of  the  above  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  a.  Peart. — This  may  be  described  as  the 
best  and  only  real  white  Cactus  Dahlia  in  cultivation. 
The  large  blooms  are  creamy-white  with  a  pale 
sulphur  centre.  The  florets  are  long,  pointed,  and 
revolute  at  the  sides.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Mary  Hillier. — The  blooms  of  this  Cactus 
variety  are  large  with  very  long  and  divaricate  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  soft  scarlet  and  handsome.  The  exhibi¬ 
tor  was  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith,  Esq., 
Cornwalls,  Brentwood. 

Lilacina. — This  is  a  beautiful  decorative  variety 
with  broad,  oblong,  blunt  florets,  revolute  at  the 
sides,  and  of  a  beautiful  lilac-purple  lined  with 
yellow  and  shaded  with  the  same  hue  in  the  centre. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanle)-,  were  the  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

Captain  Boyton. — In  this  we  have  a  pompon 
variety  of  small  size  and  beautifully  neat  with  com¬ 
pactly  arranged  florets  of  a  rich  velvety  maroon. 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  who  also 
had  a  Certificate  for  Rowena,  described  on  p.  7. 

Demon. — This  is  a  single  variety  of  medium  size, 
and  circular,  with  very  broadly  elliptic,  blunt  rays, 
slight  recurved  at  the  tips,  and  of  a  deep  velvety- 
crimson  approaching  black. 

M.  C.  C. — Here  again  we  have  a  single  Dahlia 
belonging  in  this  case  to  the  fancy  class,  and 
variously  striped  and  mottled  with  scarlet  on  a 
yellow  ground. 

Phyllis. — This  also  is  a  fancy  single  Dahlia, 
irregularly  striped  with  crimson  and  mottled  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground. 

Tommy. — Like  the  last  this  is  a  single,  fancy 
variety,  with  a  few  irregular,  crimson-scarlet  stripes, 
and  mottled  with  the  same  on  a  buff  yellow  ground. 
All  the  four  single  varieties  here  described  were 
exhibited  by  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Sunningdale,  Berks. 

Lady  Henry  Grosvenor. — The  blooms  of  this 
Cactus  variety  are  of  large  size,  with  long,  pointed 
florets,  revolute  at  the  sides  and  of  a  buff  or  reddish 
colour,  while  the  central  and  young  ones  are  yellow. 

Chancellor  and  Lady  Penzance. — For  the 
description  of  these  Cactus  varieties  see  those,  in  the 
next  column,  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Both,  as  well  as  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor, 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Matchless. — The  blooms  of  this  Cactus  Dahlia 
are  of  large  size,  with  long,  pointed,  and  divaricate 
florets,  revolute  at  the  sides,  narrow,  and  velvety 
maroon. 
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Purple  Prince. — The  long  and  pointed  florets  of 
this  Cactus  variety  are  maroon  when  they  first 
expand,  and  retain  that  hue  for  a  long  time  in  the 
centre  of  the  bloom,  but  the  outer  and  older  ones 
fade  to  purple.  It  is  a  large  sized  flower. 

Scarlet  Perfection. — The  blooms  of  this  variety 
are  single,  concave — a  very  unusual  condition — and 
intense  scarlet.  This  and  the  two  previous  varieties 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry. 

Beauty  of  Wilts.— The  large  blooms  of  this 
Cactus  Dahlia  have  long,  narrow,  pointed  florets, 
revolute  at  the  tips,  and  of  a  soft  orange-scarlet, 
faintly  reticulated  with  a  deeper  hue.  The  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  H.  R.  N.  Pictor,  Box,  Wilts. 


The  following  varieties  were  certificated  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  on  the  egth  ult. 

Lady  Penzance. — The  blooms  of  this  beautiful 
Cactus  variety  are  of  medium  size,  with  long  pointed 
florets,  revolute  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  clear  yellow. 

Chancellor. — The  blooms  of  this  sort  are  also 
of  the  true  Cactus  type,  and  of  very  large  size,  with 
broad  petals  narrowed  to  a  point,  revolute  at  the 
sides  towards  the  tip,  and  of  a  bright  crimson. 

Gloriosa. — Here  again  the  blooms  are  very  large, 
with  long  and  broad,  suddenly  pointed  florets,  which 
are  erect  or  ascending,  with  a  recurved  tip,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  revolute  at  the  sides.  They  are  bright  scarlet 
with  a  pale  reverse,  and  tinted  with  purple  in  the 
centre.  All  the  three  received  Awards  of  Merit  when 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Ernest  Cheal. — This  Cactus  variety  has  medium 
sized  blooms,  flat  in  the  centre,  recurved  at  the  sides, 
with  long,  pointed  florets,  revolute  at  the  tips,  or 
sometimes  twisted,  and  bright  scarlet  with  a  purplish 
tint  in  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.— This  is  a  fancy  variety  of  large 
size,  measuring  4J  in.  to  5  in.  across,  flat  on  the  top, 
or  ultimately  convex,  very  full  and  neat.  The  florets 
are  yellow,  with  purplish-red  edges,  more  or  less 
fading,  and  always  deeper  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Rowena. — For  description  of  this  pompon  variety 
see  p.  7.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough. 

FLOWERS  FOR  DRY 

SOILS. 

To  the  list  of  plants  suitable  for  dry  soils,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  and  which  is  particularly 
apropos  to  the  present  season,  I  should  like  to  add 
Rudbeckia  speciosa  (Newmanni),  one  of  the  cone 
flowers,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  dwarf 
Tropseolum,  but  especially  T.  minus  Vesuvius.  The 
former,  viz.,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  has  been  with  me, 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  and  still  is  a  host  in  itself, 
a  golden  glory,  a  veritable  immorteUe.  Its  bright, 
deeply-coloured  orange  flowers,  set  off  against  the 
raised  purplish-black  discs,  and  the  persistency  with 
which  they  retain  their  colours,  have  produced  the 
liveliest  satisfaction — have  indeed  been  the  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature  in  my  light,  dry,  sandy  soil.  They 
(the  Rudbeckias)  have,  of  course,  had  a  little  water 
from  time  to  time,  otherwise  they  would  probably 
not  be  here  to  enlist  our  admiration. 

Other  things  have  also  received  the  same  hydro¬ 
static  attention  ;  but  this  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  keeping  the  plants  alive,  whereas  these 
beautiful  golden  cone  flowers  have  repaid  their  owner 
a  hundred-fold. 

What  a  lot  of  labour  has  been  uselessly  thrown 
away  this  year  in  our  parched-up  gardens !  What 
might  we  not  have  accomplished  in  other  directions 
had  we  but  have  known  ? 

But  who  should  say  when  the  history  of  the 
present  season  will  be  repeated  ?  The  Tropaeolums, 
however,  but  especially  T.  minus  Vesuvius,  have 
simply  revelled  in  the  the  sunshine,  have  quite  out- 
rivalled,  on  sandy  soil,  the  ordinary  summer 
bedders. 

On  passing  round  No.  3  Museum  at  Kew  Gardens, 
towards  the  great  Palm  stove,  a  brilliant  flash  of 
colour  is  projected  on  the  retina,  which  on  inspection, 
and  after  many  conjectures,  turns  out  to  be  the 
aforesaid  Tropseolum.  These  beds,  set  in  their 
carpet  of  green,  have  been  the  admiration  of  numer¬ 
ous  visitors  ;  and  doubtless,  if  another  such  a  summer 
could  be  assured,  well,  this  class  of  giant  would  find 
patrons  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
garden-loving  land. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA 

SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
was  held  as  usual  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  ist 
and  2nd  inst.  under  favourable  auspices  as  to  weather, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had  been  raining 
during  the  previous  night.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  fruit  show,  which  formerly  accompanied  it  on 
this  occasion,  some  of  the  tables  did  not  look  wel] 
filled,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Dahlias 
were  as  numerous  as  in  previous  years,  and  the 
quality  as  good  except  that  the  flowers  were  more 
perishable  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Some  of  the 
older  flowers,  even  in  the  best  of  the  exhibits,  began 
to  show  this  state  of  matters  before  the  first  day  was 
over.  The  first  award  for  sixty  blooms  in  the 
nurserymen’s  classes  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough.  The  blooms  were  moderate  rather 
than  of  large  size  but  very  neat,  and  in  all  but  very 
exceptional  cases,  very  fresh.  Good  blooms  were 
Maud  Fellows,  John  Walker,  Jas.  Vick,  John 
Hickling,  Wm.  Keith,  Seraph,  James  O’Brien, 
Richard  Dean,  Diadem,  Flag  of  Truce,  Rev.  Camm, 
Dazzle,  and  Matthew  Campbell,  the  last  three  being 
fancies.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Go.,  Salisbury,  who  certainly 
had  larger  blooms,  though  considerably  coarser  in 
many  cases.  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Eclipse,  Mr.  Glass¬ 
cock,  Dorothy,  and  Harry  Keith  were,  however, 
handsome  blooms.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries, 
Sevenoaks,  took  the  third  award  with  considerably 
smaller  blooms.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 
came  to  the  front  with  forty-eight  blooms,  and, 
although  the  exhibit  included  some  coarse  blooms, 
there  were  fine  samples  of  Harry  Keith,  Nellie 
Ciammond,  Robina,  Mr.  Glasscock,  Willie  Garret, 
Gloire  de  Lyon,  William  Rawlings,  and  others.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  was  a  good  second,  showing  many  fine 
blooms,  while  a  few  were  suffering  through  the 
effects  of  the  dry  season.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  again 
third.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  had  the 
best  thirty-six  blooms,  which  were  notable  for  their 
great  size  throughout,  and  the  really  coarse  blooms 
were  very  few.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  whose 
blooms  were  a  size  smaller,  but  fresh.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  took  the 
third  place  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  The  first 
award  for  twenty-four  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  whose  blooms  were  almost  up  to  the  same 
standard  as  in  the  former  class.  Duke  of  Fife  and 
Joseph  Ashby  were  particularly  fine  blooms.  Mr 
G.  Humphries  was  a  good  second,  but  his  blooms 
were  a  size  smaller.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  The 
Nurseries,  Chelmsford,  took  the  third  position  ;  and 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  fourth.  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Old 
Church,  Romford,  Essex,  took  the  first  position  for 
twelve  blooms,  most  of  which  were  large  and  fresh. 
Mr.  H.  Harris,  Writtle  Road,  Chelmsford,  was 
second;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  were  third.  A  good  display  was  produced 
by  the  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias,  set  up  in 
bunches  and  well  elevated.  The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  who  had  attrac¬ 
tive  varieties  in  Delicata,  Robert  Cannell,  Sir  Roger, 
Bertha  Mawley,  etc.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.  were  second,  showing  numerous  decorative  sorts. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the  third  prize.  The  first  award 
for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  and  decorative  sorts  were 
taken  by  Mr. G.  Humphries,  who  had  many  of  the  best 
type.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second 
with  mostly  decorative  sorts.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silver 
Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  was  third.  For  twelve 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  took  the  premier  award  with  an 
attractive  exhibit.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  whose  flowers  were  also  fine,  but 
had  fewer  of  the  more  interesting  types.  The 
exhibit  was,  however,  a  good  second.  The  entries 
of  pompon  and  single  Dahlias,  especially  the  former, 
were  very  numerous,  and  set  up  as  they  are,  in  a 
sloping  position,  they  had  far  more  effect  than  the 
flat  tables  of  the  show  and  fancy  _kinds.  The  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  pompons  of  ten 
blooms  each  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J .  Cheal  & 
Sons,  who  had  beautiful  and  fascinating  varieties  in 
lolanthe.  Whisper,  Lady  Blanche,  Phoebe,  Cecil, 
Isabel,  Rosalie,  Eurydice,  and  others.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  had  likewise 
some  very  interesting  sorts,  and  all  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  took  the 
third  place  with  several  of  the  best  sorts  already 


mentioned.  An  extra  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale.  The  first  award  for  twelve 
bunches  of  pompons,  similarly  set  up,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  whose  blooms  were  all  very 
small  and  neat.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  while  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was  third. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  took  the  leading  award  for 
single  Dahlias,  of  which  Eclipse,  Miss  Glasscock, 
Lowfield  Beauty,  Amos  Perry,  Yellow  Satin,  and 
Gulielma  were  beautiful  and  attractive  varieties. 
The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  who  had 
also  some  fine  varieties  in  his  exhibits.  Mr.  Geo. 
Humphries  took  the  first  award  for  twelve  varieties 
of  single  Dahlias,  of  which  Duchess  of  Fife,  Eclipse, 
and  Florrie  Fisher  were  fine.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  was  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  the  first  honours  for 
twenty-four  show  and  fancy  blooms  were  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Corn- 
walls,  Brentwood.  His  blooms  were  nearly  all  of 
large  size,  and  models  of  perfection.  Mr.  Arthur 
Ocock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park, 
Romford,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs, 
Easton,  Bristol,  was  third.  Mr.  T.  Vagg,  gardener 
to  J.  Theobald,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Havering,  Romford,  had 
the  best  twelve  blooms,  which  were  large.  Mr.  T. 
Anstis,  Brill,  Bucks,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Hopkins,  New  Passage,  Bristol,  was  third,  Mr. 
Geo.  Boothroyd,  17,  Orchard  Place,  Chichester,  had 
the  best  six  blooms.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  M.A., 
Sunningdale,  Berks,  took  the  first  award  for  twelve 
varieties  of  single  Dahlias.  Edward  Mawley,  Esq., 
Rosebank,  Berkhamstead,  had  the  best  six  single 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  again  scored  first  in  the 
class  for  six  bunches  of  Cactus  and  decorative  sorts. 
Mr.  E.  Brown,  gardener  to  M.  W.  Morris,  Esq., 
Horley,  was  second.  Mr.  J.  T,  West  also  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  and  decorative  sorts, 
and  his  blooms  were  of  large  size.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick 
took  the  second  award.  Edward  Mav\ley,  Esq.,  had 
the  best  six  sorts  in  three  blooms  each.  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  again  came  to  the  front  with  six  bunches  of 
pompon  varieties,  which  were  very  neat.  Mr.  Wm. 
Mist,  Collingwood,  Sevenoaks,  was  second.  Mr.  S, 
Cooper,  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  had  the  best  six 
bunches  in  another  class.  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  District  Schools,  was  second.  Mr.T.  W. 
Girdleston  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  single 
varieties  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each.  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  had  the  best  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  showing 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  Salamander,  Henry 
Glasscock,  Buffalo  Bill,  &c.  Mr.  Thos.  Anstis  had 
the  best  six  fancy  blooms. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  G.  Humphries  had  the 
best  six  blooms  of  any  striped  Dahlia ;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  had  the  best  blooms  of  any  tipped  Dahlia  ; 
Mr.  J.  Walker  had  the  best  six  bloooms  of  a  yellow 
variety  in  John  Hickling;  Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the 
best  light  sort.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  first  for  any 
dirk  variety  ;  Mr.  Girdlestone  had  the  best  fancy 
single  varieties,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were 
second  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  the  best  edged  Dahlias  ; 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  first  for  six  blooms  of  John 
Walker. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  considerable  length 
of  side-tabling  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of 
Dahlias  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 
The  centre  was  occupied  by  a  semi-conical  mound 
of  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias,  then  on  either 
side  of  this  came  pompon  varieties,  while  single 
sorts  were  arranged  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  table. 
All  were  tastefully  set  up  with  Palms,  Grasses, 
Asparagus,  etc.  A  large  and  effective  group  of 
Begonias  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  The  varieties  were  mostly  arranged  in 
groups  of  a  kind,  such  as  Henshaw  Russel,  Duke  of 
York,  Duchess  of  Teck,  etc.  Palms  occupied  the 
back  of  the  group,  which  was  raised  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  mound,  while  other  Asparagus  and  Ferns 
were  worked  in  amongst  the  plants.  They  also 
showed  a  table  of  various  stove  and.  greenhouse 
plants,  including  Bertolonias.  They  also  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Lilies,  Sunflowers,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias 
perennial  Asters,  etc.  Three  small  tables  were 
occupied  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road.  Two  of  them  were 
filled  with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  such  as 
Heleniums,  Sunflowers,  Phloxes,  Asters,  Anemones, 
etc.  The  central  table  contained  Crotons,  Cala- 
diums.  Palms,  etc.,  mixed  with  Odontoglossum 
grande.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  had  a  showy  table  of  decorative  and  Cactus 
Dahlias,  set  up  in  bunches  and  arranged  in  a  sloping 
bank  upon  Bracken  and  Asparagus,  backed  up  with 
Palms.  They  also  had  some  flowers  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  chiefly  orange  coloured,  and  Cannas. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  accorded  certifi¬ 
cates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  the  29th  ult. 

Agave  univittata  var. — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  ensiform,  entire,  terminating  in  a  brown  spine 
about  one  inch  long,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  green, 
with  a  pale  band  running  along  the  middle,  and 
edged  with  a  silvery  white  line.  The  stem  of  the 
specimen  shown  was  only  about  4  in.  high,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  rigid  leaves,  the  height  was  18  in.  It 
is  a  bold  looking  and  beautiful  plant,  differing  from 
the  type  in  being  devoid  of  spines  at  the  margin. 
First-class  Certificate. 

Agave  Leopold  H, — The  leaves  of  this  handsome 
plant  are  linear,  biconvex,  spiny  pointed,  but  other¬ 
wise  smooth,  entire,  and  of  a  rich,  dark,  shining 
green.  Their  appearance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
filamentous,  curly,  white  threads  that  break  away 
and  hang  in  somewhat  curly  fashion  from  their 
edges.  Individual  leaves  of  the  plant  shown  would 
be  about  18  in.  long,  and  the  whole  plant  about  2  ft. 
high.  First-class  Certificate.  Both  of  the  above 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  by  Dr.  W,  B.  Kellock, 
Stamford  Hill,  v/ho  was  the  exhibitor. 

Lilium  Henryi  — A  plant  of  this  handsome  new 
species  grown  in  a  pot  was  only  18  in.  high,  but 
strong  bulbs  in  the  open  ground  throw  up  stems  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  narrowed  into  a  very  short  stalk.  The 
upper  ones  are  ovate,  then  heartshaped  and  some 
are  almost  round  in  proximity  to  the  flowers,  and 
clasp  the  stem.  These  small  leaves  are  crowded 
together  and  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  character¬ 
istics  by  which  the  plant  may  be  separated  botani- 
cally  from  L.  speciosum.  The  flowers  have  their 
face  downwards  with  revolute  segments,  of  a  beautiful 
orange-apricot,  thinly  spotted  with  crimson  on  the 
lower  half  which  is  also  tuberculated  like  L. 
speciosum,  but  less  extensively  perhaps.  First-class 
Certificate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  St.  John  Street,  Colchester. 

Ex.acum  macranthum.  — •  The  leaves  of  this 
beautiful  Gentianwort  are  oval  or  elliptic  and  three- 
nerved.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  cymes 
and  have  a  very  short  tube  with  a  flat  or  horizontal, 
deep  blue  lamina.  The  stamens  are  yellow  and  stand 
up  forming  a  column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
First-class  Certificate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

CoRNus  brachypoda  variegata. — The  branches 
of  this  hardy  shrub  are  short  with  the  leaves  usually 
densely  aggregated  in  tufts  at  their  apices.  On 
strong  shoots  they  are,  however,  more  scattered. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  long-pointed  and 
of  a  soft  green  with  broad  but  irregular  white 
borders,  often  breaking  into  the  green  with  variously 
shaped  patches.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Clerodendron  dichotonum. — The  leaves  of 
this  all  but  hardy  species  are  broadly  ovate,  three- 
nerved  at  the  base,  deep  dull  green,  and  pubescent, 
especially  beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  profusely 
in  panicled  cymes.  The  calyx  is  five-angled,  and  its 
green  colour  is  mostly  obscured  by  red.  The  corolla 
has  a  slender,  reddish  or  pale  coloured  tube  and  a 
slightly  unequal,  five-lobed  white  lamina.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Pentstemon  Cleveland!. — The  stems  of  this 
species  are  thickly  leafy  for  half  their  length  or 
more,  with  oblong-lanceolate,  blunt,  deeply  glaucous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  short  racemes  or 
clusters  forming  a  narrow  panicle,  and  are  slender, 
tubular,  and  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  small, 
slightly  oblique  and  shortly  five-lobed  lamina.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  described  as  a  pretty,  interesting 
and  very  distinct  species.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener 
Mr.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Welgela  Eva  Rathke — This  is  said  to  be  a 
perpetual  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size, 
funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  crimson-red  with  white 
stamens  and  stigma.  The  leaves  are  rather  small, 
lanceolate,  deep  green,  finely  rugose  and  long-pointed. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer, 
Knap  Hill,  Surrey. 

Carnation  IMrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, — The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  large  and  open, 
that  is,  the  petals  are  not  crowded,  but  they  are 


crenate  at  the  edges,  not  fringed.  The  whole  are  of 
a  rosy-pink  very  similar  to  those  of  Raby  Castle,  but 
the  flowers  are  larger,  a  fact  that  is  even  more  evi¬ 
dent  at  mid-winter,  for  it  is  a  perpetual  flowering 
sort  and  distinctly  fragrant.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Gladiolus  Cassandra. — -This  has  large,  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  tinted  with  salmon,  and  the  throat 
is  crimson. 

Gladiolus  Bernice. — Thirteen  blooms  of  this 
were  fully  expanded,  of  medium  size,  with  sulphur 
segments  slightly  marked  with  red  towards  the 
edges,  and  crimson  in  the  throat. 

Gladiolus  Gertrude. — The  edges  of  this  sort 
are  inclined  to  be  red,  while  the  rest  is  pink  or  flesh- 
coloured,  giving  the  whole  the  aspect  of  a  Picotee  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  colours. 

Gladiolus  Orlanda. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  orange-red  and  slightly  flaked  at  the  edges  with 
slaty-blue  or  purple.  All  the  four  Gladioli  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House, 
Cambridge,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  in 
each  case. 

Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish. — The 
blooms  of  this  Sunflower  are  of  large  size,  and 
appearing  semi-double  from  the  fact  that  the  golden 
yellow  rays  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows ;  they 
are  revolute  at  the  sides.  The  typical  form  grows 

ft.  high,  and  the  ordinary  semi-double  form  3J  ft., 
while  that  under  notice  attains  a  stature  of  5^  ft. 
Award  of  Merit  The  exhibitor  was  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Pink  Ernest  Ladhams. — This  is  said  to  be  a  new 
perpetual  flowering  Pink,  and  certainly  the  large 
bunches  shown  bore  a  profusion  of  large  and  fresh 
flowers  and  buds.  The  blooms  have  a  short  tube 
and  are  very  large  and  double.  The  petals  are  flesh 
or  pink,  with  a  deep  crimson  blotch  at  the  base,  and 
slightly  serrate  at  the  apex.  For  border  work  it 
should  be  invaluable.  Award  of  Merit.  The 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries, 
near  Southampton. 

Rose  Duke  of  York.— The  flowers  of  this  China 
Rose  are  of  moderate  size  and  deep  crimson,  with 
the  inner  petals  shaded  with  white  or  sometimes 
salmon.  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

{For  descriptions  of  new  Dahlias,  see  p.  iS). 
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WORLD’S  FAIR  NOTES. 

In  my  last  letter  I  promised  you  a  few  notes  on 
some  of  the  American  exhibits  in  the  Floricultural 
Section  at  Chicago,  which  as  a  whole  does  not  give  a 
creditable  representation  of  the  floriculture  of  the 
States,  so  far  indeed  is  this  from  being  the  case  that 
I  fear  many  Europeans  must  have  gone  away  with  a 
false  impression.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  principal 
exhibitors  hail  from  the  East,  the  West  contributing 
very  little.  The  two  largest  collections  of  plants, 
viz.,  those  of  the  New  York  State  and  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  of  Short  Hills,  had  to  travel  a 
thousand  miles  and  more,  and  apart  from  the  great 
distance  had  to  contend  against  bad  weather,  the 
effects  of  which  they  felt,  especially  on  their  arrival 
at  Chicago,  where  the  great  dome  proved  anything 
but  a  desirable  hospital  for  tender  exotics.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  passing  judgment  on  the  horti¬ 
culture  of  America  from  what  they  saw  at  Chicago, 
our  visiting  friends  will  kindly  take  this  into  considera¬ 
tion,  or,  better  still,  that  they  will  pay  a  visit  to  some 
of  our  best  trading  establishments,  when  they  will,  I 
m  sure,  have  a  better  opinion  of  us. 

Such  establishments  as  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda’s 
with  their  100,000  and  more  of  Palms,  and  enormous' 
collections  of  Orchids  and  other  exotics,  to  say 
nothing  of  hardy  plants  ;  and  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Childs  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  at  Floral  Park, 
with  their  millions  of  Gladioli  and  hardy  plants,  as  I 
saw  them  last  week,  were  sights  that  would  please 
any  British  horticulturist.  But  I  am  digressing,  and 
must  return  to  the  "Fair,"  where  the  first-named 
firm  take  the  lead  as  exhibitors,  with  a  huge  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  which  tightly  filled  some  eighteen 
railway  cars  and  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
transport  alone.  The  most  noticeable  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  a  group  of  Araucarias  which  includes 
twenty-nine  species  and  varieties,  many  of  them 
very  rare,  and  some  of  them  very  fine  plants.  Next 
come  the  tree  Ferns,  which  are  grand.  A  pair  of 
Dicksonias  are  27  ft.  high,  and  a  very  conspicuous 


plant  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  Cibotium  Schiedei. 
The  Ferns  include  some  eighty-two  distinct  forms. 
The  fine-foliaged  plants  include  some  200  specimens, 
comprising  those  that  are  new  or  rare  and  many  sn 
old  favourite.  Palms  they  show  in  152  distinct 
kinds,  and  most  noticeable  among  these  are  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Pritchardia  pacifica  with  nine  extra 
fine  leaves,  and  a  Kentia  Fosteriana  20  ft.  high. 
They  also  have  a  group  of  Orchids  which  has 
attracted  much  notice  and  interested  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  who  had  never  seen  these  curious 
plants  before. 

New  York  State  has  done  marvels  for  the  success 
of  the  display  in  general,  and  saved  the  Floricultural 
Section  from  utter  failure.  Chief  Dean,  with  his  in- 
bred  Scottish  perseverance,  has  performed  his  part 
nobly  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  and  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  He  has  collected  together  from 
many  sources  a  grand  and  valuable  collection,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  young  Scot  named  Donlan,  has  so 
arranged  them  that  he  gets  the  full  decorative  value, 
out  of  each  specimen,  and  in  this  respect  takes  the 
premier  position. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  large  collection  of  Cactaceous 
plants  which  is  of  very  great  interest,  a  very  fine 
display  of  Caladiums,  a  large  group  of  Palms, 
Cycads,  etc.,  and  a  grand  collection  of  Ferns. 
Outside  their  State  building  they  have  also  a 
splendid  bed  of  choice  Crotons,  so  fine  indeed  as  to 
be  worth  special  mention.  Many  other  States  also 
exhibit,  but  their  contributions  are  generally  of  little 
merit,  and  Illinois,  the  State  in  which  the  Fair  is 
held,  cuts  a  very  sorry  figure.  One  other  trade 
exhibit  is  specially  worthy  of  honourable  mention. 
This  is  a  collection  of  sixty-two  distinct  varieties  of 
Begonia  Rex  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  of 
Indiana,  and  which  if  they  had  only  been  given  fair 
play  would  have  made  the  finest  group  of  its  kind 
ever  seen.— ^)h.  Cor. 
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SEA  LAVENDER. 

For  many  years  past  the  species  of  Sea  Lavender  or 
Statice  have  been  objects  of  great  regard  amongst 
horticulturists,  and  rightly  so.  The  shrubby  species 
of  the  Canary  Island  type  are  popular  and  orna¬ 
mental  subjects,  both  for  conservatory  decoration 
and  exhibition  purposes.  The  object  of  this  article_ 
however,  is  to  treat  of  the  more  common  herbaceous 
perennial  species  which  have  intermittently  received 
the  attention  of  horticulturists  for  many  years 
past,  but  at  the  present  time  are  coming  more  to  the 
front  than  formerly.  Their  utility  for  cut  flower 
purposes  deserves  something  more  than  passing 
attention.  Some  of  the  more  grace^lly  branched 
kinds  might  v/ell  be  largely  used  for  mixing  wiih 
floral  arrangements  in  the  same  way  as  Gypsophila 
paniculata  ;  while  all  the  larger  ones  are  deserving 
of  cultivation  for  border  decoration,  and  even  lor 
exhibition  purposes  amongst  other  herbaceous  sub¬ 
jects,  and  for  which  they  are  well  adapted. 

The  first  species  calling  for  attention  is  S. 
Limonium,  a  native  of  our  own  shores  as  well  as  of 
continental  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  North 
America.  Plants  having  such  a  wide  range  are 
naturally  variable,  and  such  is  the  case  with  S. 
Limonium.  Many  of  the  variations  are  so  distinct 
that  they  have  received  different  names,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  made  to  rank  as  species.  The  typical 
S.  Limonium  in  a  wild  state  grows  only  bin.  to  18  in. 
high,  but  under  cultivation  reaches  3  ft.  or  more 
easily.  The  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  are  confined 
to  the  root-stock.  The  stems  branch  at  the  top 
only,  and  most  or  all  of  the  branches  produce  flowers. 
The  latter  are  blue-purple,  with  a  darker  purple 
throat,  and  are  produced  two  or  three  together  on 
short  spiklets,  but  not  in  any  way  crowded.  The 
cultivated  plant  is  noticeable  for  its  long  naked 
stems.  The  variety  S.  L.  Behen,  with  dense  corym¬ 
bose  panicles,  and  all  the  branches  flowering,  grows 
along  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
saline  marshes,  and  is  very  handsome,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  cultivation.  A  form  in  the  way  of  S.  L. 
serotina,  with  pyramidal  panicles  and  ascending 
branches,  many  of  which  are  barren,  grows  along 
some  of  the  bays  on  the  coast  of  Glamorgan.  Both 
of  these  varieties  grow  6  in.  to  12  in,  high  as  a  rule, 
but  would  doubtless  grow  stronger  under  cultivation. 
S.  L  Behen  is  showy  on  account  of  the  compact 
form  of  the  panicle  and  the  dense  arrangement  of 
the  flowers. 

* 

Better  known  is  the  variety  S.  L  rariflora  or  b.  L. 
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bihusiensis,  the  latter  being  the  name  adopted  in  the 
“Students’  Flora  of  the  British  Islands.”  The  leaves 
are  oblong  or  elliptic,  broad,  and  lie  mostly  on  the 
ground.  The  stems  vary  from  i8  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
height,  bearing  a  flat  panicle  on  the  top  with  the 
flowers  aggregated  in  short,  one-sided  branches.  All 
the  lower  branches  are  barren.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  blue-purple,  with  five  darker  purple  rays. 
The  calyx  is  white  with  red  ribs.  It  flowers  earlier 
than  the  type,  being  now  mostly  out  of  flower  in 
gardens  alongside  of  the  latter. 

A  much  stronger  grower  than  either  of  the  above 
is  S.  L.  Gmelini  often  considered  a  species.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic,  deep  green,  recurved  at  the  tip  or 
emarginate  there  with  the  midrib  excurrent  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  apex.  Both  surfaces  are  stellately 
pubescent.  The  stems  are  2j  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  and 
much  branched  near  the  top.  The  flowers  are  of  a 


forms  of  S.  Limonium  in  cultivation,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  confusion  prevails  amongst  their 
nomenclature.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  for  they 
are  troublesome  and  difficult  to  distinguish.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  them  are  distinctly  and  agreeably 
fragrant. 

One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  of  all  the  larger 
forms  of  hardy  Statices,  is  S.  lychnidifolia,  a  native 
of  South  Europe,  and  now  getting  very  popular  both 
as  a  border  and  as  an  exhibition  plant.  It  grows  about 
2j  ft.  high  and  branches  so  profusely  that  it  forms  a 
round-headed  mass  of  the  most  slender  and  graceful 
character,  indeed  so  much  so,  that  the  slender  sprays 
might  well  be  used  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  and 
for  lightening  up  dinner  table  decorations  in  the 
same  way  as  the  more  perishable  Gypsophila  pani- 
culatais  at  present.  The  numerous,  slender,  droop¬ 
ing  ramifications  cover  the  lower  and  bare  part  of 


branches  from  the  middle  upwards ;  mostly  all  the 
branches  produce  flowers  which  are  blue-purple  with 
a  white  calyx.  The  leaves  are  2  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
spathulate  and  form  tufted  rosettes.  The  variety 
S.  a.  occidentalis  has  slender,  erect  or  ascending 
spikelets  with  its  numerous  flowers  closely  crowded 
together.  In  a  wild  state  it  may  be  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Sometimes  a  good  few 
of  the  lower  branches  are  barren.  On  the  contrary, 
S.  a.  intermedia  has  short  and  very  stout  ascending 
spiklets  and  the  branches  mostly  always  bear 
flowers. 

Another  small  type  is  S.  caspia,  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  growing  about  i8in.  high,  with  slender 
pyramidally  branched  stems,  forming  a  round 
headed  mass  in  the  case  of  many  crowned  plants. 
The  flowers  are  blue-purple  with  five  deep  purple 
rays,  and  the  calyx  is  white  with  greenish  ribs. 
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deep  lilac  blue  with  five  purple  rays  and  rather 
thinly  disposed  on  the  spikelets.  The  lower 
branches  are  barren.  Comparable  with  this  is  S.  L. 
puberula,  the  leaves  of  which  are  narrowly  obovate 
with  an  acuminate  point,  but  not  excurrent  below 
the  apex.  They  are  glabrous,  but  the  stems  are 
downy.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue  with  a  pinkish- 
white  calyx.  The  stems  grow  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
many  of  the  lower  branches  are  flowerless.  It 
comes  into  bloom  early  and  was  partly  out  of  bloom 
by  the  fourth  week  in  August. 

Very  distinct  and  readily  recognisable  from  either 
of  the  above  is  S.  L.  alba,  having  stems  about  18  in. 
high  and  profusely  branched  so  as  to  form  around- 
headed  mass  of  slender,  drooping  sprays.  The 
stems  and  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  starry  pubescence  of  a  more  decided  character 
than  in  S.  L.  Gmelini.  Horticulturists  may  readily 
recognise  it  by  its  dwarf  habit,  slender,  and  diffuse 
branches  and  white  flowers.  The  anthers  aie  red 
and  the  calyx  is  striate  with  red.  The  leaves  have 
an  excurrent  tip  below  the  apex,  thus  showing 
further  affinity  with  S.  L.  Gmelini.  There  are  other 


the  stems  better  than  any  of  the  above  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  perhaps,  of  S.  Limonium  alba.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  small  and  lilac  with  red  anthers.  They 
are  distinctly  fragrant  in  the  mass  in  the  mornings 
or  through  the  day  in  cool  weather.  The  leaves  are 
oblong-elliptic,  with  an  excurrent  midrib  and  both 
surfaces  are  finely  and  stellately  pubescent,  that  is, 
covered  with  short  hairs  in  starry  clusters.  It 
seems  to  have  considerable  affinity  with  S.  Limo¬ 
nium  alba,  than  which  it  is  a  stronger  grower. 

In  habit  and  general  appearance,  S.  tomentella, 
otherwise  known  as  S.  sareptana,  is  very  similar  to 
S.  Limonium  puberula,  but  its  flowers  have  five 
more  decidedly  purple  rays,  and  there  are  many 
barren  branches  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stout  stems, 
so  that  the  flowers  are  mostly  confined  to  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  also  similar  to  those  of  that  variety, 
but  are  scabrous  with  short  stiffish  hairs  or  points. 

The  British  S.  auriculae  folia  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  some  of  the  smaller  forms  of  Statice  grown 
in  gardens  and  for  the  most  part  on  rockwork.  It  is 
perhaps  best  known  under  the  name  of  S.  spathulata. 
It  generally  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  stem 


They  are  aggregated  in  small  clusters  of  short,  but 
not  dense,  spikelets.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrowed 
into  the  petiole,  3in.  to  5in.  long,  softly  downy  on 
both  surfaces  and  curled  up  at  the  sides. 

An  early  flowering  species  now  nearly  out  of  bloom 
is  S.  oxylepis.  The  spathulate  leaves  are  2  in.  to 
3  in.  long  and  the  stems  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  rigid, 
with  a  narrow  panicle  of  ascending  branches  of 
which  the  lower  ones  are  barren.  The  flowers  are 
blue-purple,  with  deeper  rays,  and  produced  in  dense, 
linear,  one-sided  spikelets.  The  calyx  is  white  with 
reddish  ribs  on  the  middle  only.  The  bracts  have 
crimson-red  edges  fading  to  brown.  S.  gougetiana 
is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  only  about  6  in.  or 
9  in.  high.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  spathulate, 
and  revolute  at  the  sides,  while  they  are  elevated  in 
tufts  upon  short  stems,  so  that  old  plants  form  an 
elevated  green  tuft  above  which  the  short  stems  rise 
only  a  few  inches.  The  flowers  are  blue-purple,  and 
the  calyx  striped  brown.  The  panicle  is  short  and 
close,  bearing  the  flowers  in  dense  spikelets. 

Other  hardy  species  of  this  type  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  cultivation,  but  they  have  less  permanency 
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than  the  above.  The  small  species  not  being  so 
generally  useful  as  the  stronger  growing  types  are 
less  often  seen  in  gardens.  For  general  purposes  S. 
Limonium,  S.  L.  album,  S.  L.  Gmelini,  and  S. 
lychnidifolia,  are  the  most  useful,  and  preference 
might  be  given  to  the  last  named  if  a  single  species 
only  is  to  be  grown,  but  most  of  those  allied  to  S. 
Limonium  are  really  all  very  beautiful. 

THE  LARGE-FLOWERED 

RUELLIA. 

Being  a  winter-flowering  plant,  like  most  others  of 
its  congeners,  Ruellia  macrantha  (seep.  21),  should  be 
treated  from  that  point  of  view.  At  present  young 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  in  spring  should  be  in 
their  flowering  pots,  the  32-size  being  the  most 
suitable.  Old  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  and 
grown  on  again  will  require  a  larger  size,  for  which 
the  careful  cultivator’s  judgment  will  be  the  best 
guide.  Large  shafts  are  undesirable,  especially  as 
our  growing  season  is  now  far  gone.  Cool  pits  or 
frames  are  the  best  places  to  keep  them  till  the 
danger  of  early  frosts  in  October  makes  it  necessary 
to  remove  them  indoors.  At  this  time  they  should 
be  well  exposed  to  sunlight,  with  plenty  of  venti¬ 
lation  to  harden  and  mature  the  wood  in  preparation 
for  flowering  in  November  or  December,  and  on¬ 
wards.  The  rosy-purple  flowers  are  paler  in  the 
throat,  with  a  beautiful  venation,  and  individually 
last  a  long  time  ;  but  others  keep  up  a  succession  for 
weeks  together.  After  the  plants  cease  to  flower, 
they  should  be  cut  back  with  the  object  of  getting 
them  to  produce  strong  shoots  for  cuttings.  The 
latter  root  readily  in  with  good  bottom  heat  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  made 
sufficiently  porous  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  sharp 
silver  sand.  Pot  off  as  soon  as  rooted  into  60-size 
pots,  and  in  a  larger  size  by  the  middle  of  July 
Before  this  time  they  will  have  been  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame.  The  accompanying  illustration  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  flowering  shoot. 

- •t*’ - 

ABOUT  CAULIFOWERS. 

Next  to  Peas  and  Asparagus,  the  Cauliflower  is 
generally  considered  the  most  esteemed  of  culinary 
vegetables,  always  a  favourite  second  course  dish 
which  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  practitioner 
to  meet  the  demand  for  as  frequently  as  possible. 
The  introduction  of  the  Early  Erfurt  variety,  under 
that  and  other  names  has  done  much  to  alter 
methods  of  culture,  and  very  many  have  now  given 
up  the  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  in  the  Autumn,  relying 
on  early  spring  sowings  in  heat,  the  plants  so  raised 
being  first  pricked  out,  and  then  potted  and  grown 
on  under  glass  till  the  weather  favours  their  planting 
out — the  first  batches  in  pits  or  frames,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  ones  in  a  warm  sunny  position  outside. 

Still  the  old  paths  will  continue  to  be  trodden  by 
many  who  have  not  the  facilities  for  adapting  the 
more  modern  practice.  To  these  I  would  say,  if  not 
already  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a 
sowing  of  Early  London  for  a  succession  on  a  warm 
border,  or  preferably  in  a  frame,  because  with  this 
protection  they  are  more  secure  from  birds,  and  in 
the  event  of  heavy  rains  can  have  the  lights  put 
over  them.  At  the  same  time,  all  coddling  should 
be  avoided,  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to  keep 
the  young  plants  sturdy  should  be  attended  to, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass  with  an  abundance  of 
air  at  all  times,  except  during  severe  frosts  ;  slight 
ones  will  not  affect  them  much.  Should  the  soil 
be  dry  at  sowing  time,  give  it  a  good  soaking 
previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  and  when  sown,  cover 
with  about  a  quarter  inch  of  light  soil  and  well  beat 
down  with  a  spade  to  make  it  firm.  Then  give 
another  watering,  and  the  seed  bed  may  not  require 
any  more  till  the  plants  are  up,  but  should  the 
weather  be  dry,  they  must  be  watered  at  least  every 
other  day. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot 
the  strongest  of  them  singly  into  60  sized  pots,  or 
plant  them  out  under  hand  lights  or  in  pits  in  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  Plant 
them  firm  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  round  their  roots  ;  a  slight  shading  from  bright 
sun  is  also  sometimes  an  advantage.  Give  a  good 
dusting  with  lime,  soot,  or  ashes  to  ward  off  the 
slugs.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  on  these,  for 
they  soon  spoil  scores  and  hundreds  of  plants. 
Keep  the  lights  off  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
in  the  event  of  severe  frost,  put  on  sufficient  covering 


to  exclude  it.  In  many  winters  Cauliflowers  will 
survive  if  planted  under  a  south  wall,  or  protected 
with  a  few  boughs,  but  this  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  as  they  are  often  entirely  lost.  I  have  always 
found  potted  plants  to  be  by  far  the  best,  because 
with  ordinary  care  they  can  be  knocked  out  and 
transplanted  with  little  injury.  The  first  planting 
out  from  these  may  sometimes  be  made  in  February, 
and  when  done  thus  early  a  few  evergreen  boughs 
should  be  placed  around  them  for  protection.  Other 
plantings  should  follow  at  intervals  of  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  With  the  Early  Erfurt  and  Early 
London  for  early  work,  and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant 
it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  supply  from  early 
summer  till  after  Christmas.  Veitch’s  Cauliflower 
and  Brocoli  are  par  excellence  the  cream  of  Autumn 
and  early  Winter  vegetables. 

The  Cauliflower  may  be  sown  in  heat  early  in  the 
year  and  again  with  the  Brocoli  outside  during 
March.  The  two  distinct  sowings  will  prolong  the 
supply,  and  where  there  is  the  necessary  accom¬ 
modation,  the  late  ones  may,  when  frost  threatens,  be 
potted  up  and  placed  in  an  airy  shed  when  they  will 
keep  good  for  some  time.  I  have  had  them  good  a 
fortnight  past  Christmas,  secured  in  this  way. 
During  summer  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  to 
have  all  leaves  turned  down  on  opening  flowers  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun,  which  soon  discolours 
them  ;  and  again  in  the  autumn  when  frost  threatens 
a  few  leaves  turned  over  the  heads  will  save  them 
from  injury.  They  will  often  be  growing  strongly 
when  frost  overtakes  them,  and  it  is  sometimes 
remarkable  the  small  amount  of  frost  it  will  take  to 
discolour  them. — W.  B.  Glasscock. 

- — - 

FINGERS  AND  TOES. 

Clubbing  in  Brassicas  is  in  many  gardens  a  terrible 
pest,  often  rendering  the  greater  portion  of  a  crop 
worthless.  Some  places  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
others,  and  some  parts  of  a  particular  garden  may 
be  comparatively  free  from  it,  while  other  parts  may 
be  badly  infested  I  know  a  market  garden  in  which 
a  breadth  of  some  twenty  yards  is  often  a  loss  and 
an  eyesore  from  clubbing,  while  the  rest  of  the  field 
is  generally  pretty  free  from  it.  Gas  lime  has  been 
frequently  used  on  this  piece  of  land  to  rid  it  of  this 
fungus  plague,  but  the  application  has  never  eradi¬ 
cated  it  altogether,  although  it  has  considerably 
lessened  the  evil.  My  friend  the  market  gardener  is 
most  careful  to  avoid  injury  to  his  crops  from  an 
overdose.  He  places  high  value  on  it  as  a  manure, 
in  homoeopathic  doses,  but  the  small  quantities  used 
fail  in  some  measure  to  destroy  the  club  insect.  Soot 
and  salt  might  often  be  used  to  immense  advantage 
in  places  swarming  with  this  and  other  fungus 
plagues.  They  are  also  inimical  to  insect  life  and 
have  a  manorial  value,  for  which  alone  they  are  well 
worth  the  little  cost  incurred  in  their  use.  It  might 
be  well  in  some  instances  to  curtail  the  expenditure 
on  stable  and  cow  manure  and  expend  the  money 
saved  on  these  two  valuable  fertilisers. 

In  a  garden  very  liable  to  clubbing  I  recently  saw 
a  plantation  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  where  the  following  plan  has  been 
adopted  to  ward  off  this  pest,  the  results  of  which 
at  present  are  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  its 
adoption  in  future  seasons.  The  difference  in  the 
rows  treated,  as  I  am  about  to  describe,  was  very 
noticeable,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  plan  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  new  one.  In  any  case  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  many  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  The  plan 
is  this :  To  make  a  good-sized  hole  with  either  a 
potato  dibber  or  a  crowbar  and  fill  it  up  with  road- 
grit,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
were  planted  in  the  usual  way.  Those  treated  thus 
are  certainly  much  stronger  and  healthier-looking 
than  the  rest.  It  would  seem  that  the  roots  take 
hold  of  the  road-grit  more  readily  than  the  garden 
soil,  and  the  grit  is  presumably  free  from  the  club 
spores,  so  that  the  young  plants  are  helped  by  the 
presence  of  a  better-rooting  medium,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  protected  from  insect  attacks  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  grow'th. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  more  might  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil  if  care  is  taken  when  planting  to 
remove  all  galls  from  the  plants  and  destroy  every 
grub  found  in  them.  In  Cabbages  loss  from  clubbing 
may  generally  be  avoided  by  frequently  transplanting 
them,  as  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  remove  the 
warty  excrescences  on  their  first  appearance.  All 
plants  infested  with  it,  beyond  hope  of  their  doing 
any  service,  should  be  pulled  up  and  burnt. — 
X.  Y.  Z. 


BRIGHTON  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  second  annual  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
Brighton  and  Sussex  "New”  Horticultural  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success. 
Of  late  years  the  old  society  has  failed  to  cater 
satisfactorily,  but  the  new  management  have 
already  succeeded  in'  making  this  the  most  popular 
show  in  the  southern  counties.  Subjoined  is  an 
abbreviated  account,  but  seeing  there  were  about 
ninety  classes,  and  all  well  contested,  we  can  only 
give  the  results  of  a  few  of  the  principal  and  best 
contested  among  them. 

Most  prominent  among  those  who  exhibited,  not 
for  competition,  were  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
who  had  a  splendid  lot  of  fruit,  comprising  about 
150  dishes,  also  several  Apples  and  Pears  on  the 
paradise  stock.  These  drew  much  attention,  being 
so  full  of  fruit  and  looking  mere  miniatures.  Also  a 
collection  of  Dahlias.  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  had  a  nice  table  of  foliage 
plants.  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons  showed  a 
collection  of  ninety  dishes.  Apples  and  Pears,  all  in 
good  condition,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Celeni 
Pippin  being  particularly  showy  and  large.  Mr.  G. 
W. Piper,  Nurseryman,  Uckfield,  sent  several  boxes  of 
Roses,  clusters  of  various  Teas,  and  a  box  of  hybrid 
perpetual,  Mrs.  John  Laing  being  most  noticeable. 

The  chief  classes  for  competition  resulted  as 
below ; — 

Miscellaneous  group,  for  effect,  not  exceeding  150 
square  feet. — This  was  an  important  class,  as  in 
addition  to  the  prize  of  £^,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£10  I  os.  was  also  given,  to  be  won  twice  in  succession 
or  three  times  in  the  aggregate.  The  competition 
was  keen.  First,  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Nurseryman,  Shirley, 
Southampton  ;  second,  Miss  Todd,  Shirley,  South¬ 
hampton  ;  third,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Withdeane, 
while  Mr.  Turner,  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe, 
and  Mr.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Hove,  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  an  extra  prize.  For  a  group  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eighty  square  feet,  C.  J.  Inwood,  Esq.,  Dyke 
Road,  was  first,  Chas.  Hill,  Esq  ,  West  Hoathly, 
second,  and  C.  W.  Catt,  Esq.,  Brighton,  third. 
Groups  of  Ferns  of  the  same  dimensions  were  also 
very  good,  and  resulted  in  the  Rev.  Sir  George 
Shiflner,  Bart.,  Lewes,  being  a  good  first,  Messrs. 
W.  Miles  &  Co.,  Hove,  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Miles, 
Dyke  Road,  third.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  T.  Portnell,  gardener  to  Sir  A. 
Lamb,  was  a  good  first,  being  followed  by  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  of  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Woodslee,  Withdeane.  The  two  last 
were  very  close,  in  fact  the  eighteen  plants  were 
almost  all  good.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a 
grand  lot,  including  one  of  the  finest  Cycas  revoluta 
I  have  seen  ;  also  grand  pieces  of  Croton  princeps 
and  Croton  angustifolius.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was 
second,  and  Miss  Todd,  Southampton,  third.  Six 
stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  ;  first,  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcross  Park,  Crawley ;  second,  Messrs.  W. 
Miles  &  Co.,  Hove  ;  third.  Miss  Todd  Southampton. 
For  a  specimen  ornamental  foliage  plant,  J.  Warren, 
Esq.,  first ;  Miss  Todd,  second  ;  Sir  A.  Lamb,  third. 
For  a  specimen  in  bloom,  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  was  also 
first,  C.  Hill,  Esq.,  West  Hoathly,  being  second,  and 
Miss  Todd,  third. 

Cut  Flowers. — Twenty-iour  varieties  (stove  and 
greenhouse) ;  Miss  Gibson,  Saffron  Walden,  was  a 
splendid  first,  exhibiting  the  following  in  grand  style  : 
Lapagerias  rosea  and  alba,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Bouganvillea  glabra,  Anthuriums,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  and  C.  Lindenii, 
Cattleyas,  and  others,  certainly  one  of  the  best 
exhibits  in  the  show ;  Mr.  Gore,  of  Polegate,  was 
second.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Portnell,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  A.  Lamb,  Bart.,  Battle,  was  first,  being 
followed  by  T,  Potter,  Esq  ,  Ardingly,  and  R.  J. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Preston,  in  the  order  named.  For 
twenty-four  Roses  (distinct),  Mr.  G.  Garroway, 
Bailbrook,  Bath,  was  first ;  Mr.  F.  Woolard,  Cooks¬ 
bridge,  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Young,  Eastbourne, 
third.  For  twelve  Teas,  Mr.  G  Garroway,  was 
again  a  good  first ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  the  Nurseries, 
Uckfield :  and  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  IMrs.  Evers- 
field,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  following  in  the  order 
named.  F'or  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Mrs. Eversfield, Denne  Park,  Horsham,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Laurance,  gardener  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq. ;  and  Mr. 
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Carter,  gardener  to  Freeman  Thomas,  Esq.,  being 
close  to  him. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty-four  single  Dahlias, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  were  first,  being 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Such,  Maidenhead.  For 
twelve  pompons,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  also 
first ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Wilts,  and  Mr.  Such 
following.  For  Cactus  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  were  first  with  a  grand  lot  ;  Mr.  Humphries 
and  Mr.  Such  taking  second  and  third.  Forty-eight 
show  or  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  Humphries,  first, 
and  Mr.  Such,  second.  Twenty-four  ditto,  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  first;  and  Sir  J.  Colquhoun,  Bart., 
second. 

Collections  of  herbaceous  and  annual  flowers  were 
also  well  shown.  For  a  wreath  not  exceeding  24  in., 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  was  a  good  first ; 
Miss  Peters,  North  Street,  Brighton,  being  second. 
The  same  order  was  followed  for  one  bridal  and  one 
ball-room  bouquet.  Table  decorations,  etc.,  were 
not  so  well  represented  as  usual.  For  a  centre¬ 
piece,  Mr.  Chard,  Mrs.  Hoad,  and  Mr.  G.  Miles, 
shared  the  honours  in  the  order  given. 

Fruit. — Collection  of  eight  dishes,  fit  for  table : 
C.  Hill,  Esq.,  West  Hoathly,  first ;  and  Mr.  J.Gore, 
Polegate,  second. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes : 
R.  S.  C.  Dickens,  Esq.,  Horsham,  first ;  Mr.  F. 
Godby,  Burgess  Hill,  second ;  and  R.  J.  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  Preston,  third.  Three  bunches  any  other 
variety;  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill;  and  Mr.  J. 
Spottiswood,  Queen’s  Park,  Brighton,  were  first  and 
second.  Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  :  C.  Bayer, 
Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  first ;  R.  S.  C.  Dickens,  Esq., 
Horsham,  second. — X. 

- -«* - 

FLOWER  SHOW  AT  THE 

AQUARIUM. 

The  early  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  and  kindred  subjects,  inaugurated  by  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Company,  Westminster,  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  The  early 
autumn  weather  still  continues  fine  and  extra¬ 
ordinarily  dry,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  this  excellence 
of  climate,  cultivators  and  exhibitors  have  their 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  preserving  their  best 
blooms  for  any  given  time.  Chrysanthemums  were 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  on  former  occasions, 
the  complaint  in  some  cases  being  that  the  plants 
came  into  bloom  too  early.  Dahlias  were  the  most 
abundantly  represented  in  all  their  various  types, 
and  Gladioli  made  a  brave  show,  although  they  were 
limited,  as  usual,  to  a  very  small  number  of  collec¬ 
tions.  Hardy  fruit  was  also  a  pleasing  variation 
amongst  the  cut  flowers. 

The  premier  award  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  accorded  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  whose  exhibit  was  entirely  composed 
of  pompons,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  George 
Wermig.  The  bunches  were  large  in  most  cases, 
and  set  up  in  such  a  style  that  they  all  faced  one 
way,  and  were  perhaps  more  effective  as  a  stage 
exhibit  than  those  which  won  the  second  prize,  as 
they  could  only  be  viewed  on  one  side.  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Lilford  Nursery,  Camberwell,  took  the  second 
prize  with  round-headed  bunches,  which,  however, 
included  several  large  flowering  kinds,  such  as 
Madame  Desgranges,  La  Vierge,  M.  G.  Gruner- 
walde,  Samuel  Barlow,  Arthur  Creepy,  Mrs.  Burrell. 
M.  Pynaert-Van  Geert,  Gustave  Wermig,  Grace 
Attick,  and  other  excellent  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
most  extensively  used  for  early  work  on  account  of 
their  general  utility.  He  had  very  few  real  pompons 
in  his  exhibit,  and  all  were  of  good  quality.  The 
first  award  for  twelve  blooms  of  Madame  Desgranges 
was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon.  We 
have  seen  much  larger  blooms  of  this  variety  in 
November,  but  for  the  present  time  there  was  little 
to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  size.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pagram,  gardener  to  A.  F.  H.  Hobhouse,  Esq., 
The  Whim,  Weybridge,  was  second.  The 
first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  large 
flowering  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  T. 
Agate,  nurseryman,  Havant,  Hants.  He  was 
an  easy  first,  for  he  had  excellent  blooms  of  a  white 
sport  from  Viviand  Morel,  W.  Tricker,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  a  white  sport  from  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Puritan, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Goulden,  and  some  seedlings.  Mr.  A. 
McMillan,  gardener  to  Thomas  Currie,  Esq  ,  Trinity 
Cottage,  Edinburgh,  who  had  somewhat  smaller 
blooms  of  Puritan,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Stanstead  White, 


Marie  Hoste,  Madamoiselle  Lacroix,  and  others, 
forming  a  really  good  second.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith 
was  third,  showing  twelve  blooms  of  Mrs.  Burrell 
only.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road,  Highgate, 
N.,  had  the  best  twelve  pompons,  three  of  each, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Miss 
Davis,  Blushing  Bride,  Lyon,  and  others.  Miss  R. 
Debenham,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  was  second, 
showing  some  good  blooms.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram 
had  the  best  six  bunches  of  Madame  Desgranges, 
which  were  set  up  with  their  foliage  and  looked  fine. 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  had  larger  and  older  blooms  that 
were  not  quite  so  fresh.  He  was  first,  however,  for 
six  bunches  of  any  yellow  variety  of  Madame 
Desgranges  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  took  the  second 
place  with  blooms  that  were  not  expanded.  Mr.  A. 
McMillan  came  to  the  front  with  six  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  all  of  which  were  really  excellent 
for  September ;  Mr.  James  Agate  was  seconc^.  Mrs. 
Walter  Mole,  High  Street,  Hemel  Hempstead,  had 
the  best  stand  of  Chrysanthemums ;  and  Mrs.  W. 
Smith,  Como  Street,  Romford,  was  second,  both 
vases  being  graceful.  The  first  prize  (a  Silver 
Medal)  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House,  Cambridge, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Gladioli,  showing  a 
magnificent  collection  the  whole  length  of  one  table. 
Handsome  kinds  were  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
Grand  Rouge,  Sorcerer,  Belladonna,  Eugene  Souchet, 
Crepuscule,  Enchantaresse,  Nobilis,  Mr.  Lindsell, 
Carmen,  Muriel  Graham,  and  a  large  number  of 
unnarhed  seedlings.  The  last  named  had  fourteen 
blooms,  all  open  together,  and  fresh.  The  premier 
award  for  sixty  blooms,  in  not  less  than  thirty-six 
varieties,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
whose  blooms  were  all  that  could  be  desired  for  size 
and  neatness.  Handsome  blooms  were  George 
Rawlings,  Seraph,  Richard  Dean,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Mrs.  Foster,  R.  P.  Rawlings,  Crimson  King,  Sun¬ 
beam,  Wm.  Keith,  Mrs.  Wm.  Slack,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Willie  Garrett,  Duchess  of  Albany,  &c.  The  second 
award  went  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  whose  blooms  were  somewhat  smaller,  and 
showed  a  considerable  amount  of  variety,  with  a 
judicious  intermixture  of  light  and  dark  varieties. 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  took  the  third 
award  with  some  excellent  blooms  of  Flora  Wyatt, 
Majestic,  Arthur  Ocock,  William  Keith,  and  others. 
The  premier  award  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct, 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Keynes.  Williams  &  Co.,  who 
showed  fine  samples  of  W.  Keith,  Gloire  de  Lyon, 
John  Hickling,  Wm.  Rawlings,  James  Cocker,  Henry 
Walton,  and  others.  They  are  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Walker,  who  had  slightly  smaller  but  certainly  fine 
blooms.  Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the  third  place  in  this 
instance  with  considerably  smaller  blooms.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  blooms,  all  of  which  were  in  excellent  condition. 
They  were  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  whose  blooms  were  smaller,  but  very  neat.  Mr. 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex,  took  the  third 
award.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  again  came  to  the 
front  with  twelve  blooms,  which  were  as  nearly  equal 
in  size  as  could  be  wished.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings  again  followed  in  the  same 
order.  The  first  award  for  twenty-four  blooms  in 
the  amateaurs’  classes  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  gardener  to  W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Corn  walls, 
Brentwood,  who  had  beautiful  samples  of  Harry 
Keith,  Geo.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  W.  Stack,  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Sunbeam,  John  Walker,  and  others.  Mr. 
Arthur  Ocock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McIntosh,  Havering, 
Essex,  was  second  with  smaller,  but  neat  blooms  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  Eynesbury,  St.Neots,  was  third. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ocock  took  the  lead  for  eighteen  blooms, 
which  were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  his 
other  exhibits.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  took  the  second 
place  ;  and  W.  Mist,  Esq.  Collingwood,  Sevenoaks, 
was  third.  Mr.Thos.  Vagg,  gardener  to  J.  Theobald, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Bedfords,  Havering,  Romford,  had  the 
best  twelve  blooms,  all  of  which  were  good  ;  J . 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebe  Lands,  South  Woodford, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hopkins,  Nev/  Passage, 
Bristol,  was  third.  The  same  order  was  maintained 
for  six  blooms.  Pompon  Dahlias  made  a  brave 
show,  and  the  leading  award  in  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  bunches  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who  had  charming  bunches 
of  Grace,  Marion,  Cecil,  Phoebe,  Eva,  Geo.  Brink- 
man,  and  others.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  who  also  had  some  fine  sorts.  Messrs. 


Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  came  in  third, 
with  a  good  exhibit  likewise.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.  had  the  best  twelve  bunches,  setting  them  up 
very  neatly.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  was  a  good 
second,  but  his  bunches  were  not  so  well  displayed. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  again  came  to  the  front  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  with  fine 
samples  of  Duke  of  York,  The  Bride,  Miss  Henshaw, 
Evelyn,  Lowfield  Beauty,  Alba  Perfecta,  and  others 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  took  the  second  place 
with  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  had 
the  best  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 
decorative  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  showing  fine  bunches 
of  Apollo,  Delicata,  Lady  Penzance,  Robert  Cannell, 
and  Kaiserin.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  took  the 
second  award  with  very  large  flowers  in  almost 
every  case.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  followed  with 
a  fine  exhibit,  but  the  blooms  were  small. 

The  first  prize  for  pompon  Dahlias  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  whose  blooms 
were  small  and  exceedingly  neat.  Mr.  R.  Burgin 
took  the  second  place  with  a  fine  exhibit  badly 
displayed.  W.  Mist,  Esq.,  was  third.  Mr.  R. 
Burgin,  again  came  to  the  front  with  six  bunches  of 
single  Dahlias ;  and  was  followed  by  Edward 
Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamstead  ;  W.  Mist, 
Esq.,  was  third.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  showed  the  best 
six  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias;  Edward  Mawley, 
Esq.,  was  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  was  third. 
Some  special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  first  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot, 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  who  had  some  wonderful  samples. 
Mr.  C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  was  second. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous, 
but  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  ex- 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
Sunflowers,  Asters,  and  Phloxes  were  numerous  in 
it,  but  there  were  also  interesting  things,  such  as 
Oxalis  lobata.  Lobelia  Firefly,  Eucomis  regia, 
Leycesteria  formosa,  Iceland  Poppies,  Helenium 
grandicephalum  striatum,  Callirhoe  involucrata,  and 
others.  They  also  had  an  extensive  collection  of 
Apples,  including  fine  samples  of  Peasgocd’s  Non¬ 
such,  Emperor  Alexander,  Bismarck,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  others.  Pears  were  also  largely  represented. 
(Silver  Medal).  An  extensive  and  most  attractive 
display  of  Dahlias  in  all  the  leading  forms  was  made 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham.  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  varieties  were 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  exhibit,  which 
was  set  off  with  grasses  and  Asparagus,  and  backed 
up  by  Bamboos,  making  an  effective  background. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal).  Some  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  Forest 
Hill.  Mr.  A.  Rawlings  had  six  stands  of  Dahlias. 
(Silver  Medal).  A  huge  dish  of  twelve  fruits  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Paynes,  gardener  to  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  The  Palace,  Wells,  Somerset.  1  he  twelve 
weighed  fifteen  pounds,  the  heaviest  was  twenty-two 
ounces,  and  the  tree  produced  sixty-two  similar 
specimens.  (Silver  Medal). 
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MARIE  LOUISE  VIOLETS. 

The  cultivation  of  these  near  London  is  often  pro¬ 
nounced  by  able  cultivators  of  other  things  to  be  a 
hopeless  task  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  do  occasionally 
come  across  places  where  they  are  done  exceedingly 
well.  The  usual  course,  of  culture  is  pretty  well 
known,  and  I  do  not  at  present  wish  to  say  anything 
about  it,  but  I  recently  came  upon  a  batch  grown 
under  a  very  different  course  of  treatment,  and  as 
the  plants  bid  fair  to  do  the  grower  great  credit,  I 
think  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  routine 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  I  found  a  good  batch, 
consisting  of  a  few  of  last  year’s  plants,  in 
pots  and  the  bulk  in  large  6o’s.  Being  raised 
from  cuttings,  the  latter  were  quite  ready  for  shifting 
on  into  48’s  and  32’s.  They  were  in  the  rudest 
health,  and  bid  fair  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of 
flowers.  I  have  seen  other  batches  of  plants  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  first-rate  growers,  which  for 
vigour  and  freedom  from  spider,  did  not  surpass 
those  grown  under,  what  may  appear  to  many,  to  be 
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adverse  circumstances,  and  the  success  achieved 
'  should  be  an  incentive  to  those  who  may  have  failed 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  universal  favourite  flower. 
They  were  grown  all  through  this  summer  in  a  small 
span-roofed  house,  which  had  cucumbers  on  one 
side.  These  gave  partial  shade.  Those  in  32’s 
were  bloomed  in  the  same  house,  and  have  never 
been  taken  out  since  the  younger  plants  were  struck 
from  cuttings,  and  which  have  been  grown  on  into 
blooming  plants  where  I  found  them. —  W.B.G. 

EXACUM  AFFINE. 

Amongst  blue  flowers  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
culture  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  this 
member  of  the  Gentian  family  is  very  choice.  The 
flowers  are  small  compared  with  those  of  E.  mac- 
ranthum.  and  much  paler  in  colour,  but  they  are 
proportionately  more  numerous  and  deliciously 
scented  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  con¬ 
servatory  is  most  likely  to  receive  a  visit  in  the  cool 
autumn  weather.  The  fragrance  reminds  us  of 
Phalaenopsis  violacea,  and  that  again  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  Roses.  The  plant  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  It  may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  houses  in  the  Portland  Road  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

NEPHROLEPIS  RUFESCENS  TRIPIN- 
NATIFIDA. 

This  handsome  Fern  is  generally  grown  in  pots,  and 
does  well  under  that  treatment ;  but  ils  bold 
appearance  is  more  effectually  set  off  when  culti¬ 
vated  in  baskets  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  as  it  is  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill.  The  fronds  attain  a  great  length  and  have  a 
feathery  and  massive  appearance  as  they  diverge  in 
various  directions  and  assume  a  semi-pendent  habit, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  and  crowded  amongst  other  Ferns  or  plants 
generally.  The  bottom  of  the  baskets  may  be 
covered  with  Selaginella  as  in  the  present  case. 


A  BLUE  GLOXINIA. 

Blue  is  always  a  great  desideratum  amongst  all 
garden  races  of  flowers,  including  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Carnations,  Begonias,  and  others.  A  blue  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Chinese  Primula,  the  Primrose,  and 
the  Polyanthus,  yet  how  few  there  are  who  express 
any  satisfaction  at  the  realisation  of  their  dream, 
because,  forsooth,  it  is  not  the  particular  shade  of 
blue  their  imagination  had  pictured.  Who  has  faith 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Blue  daisy  or  Primrose 
will  ever  rival,  or  even  simulate  the  blue  of  the 
Gentian  ?  The  question  is,  which  Gentian  ?  for 
some  are  yellow,  purple,  and  even  Gentiana  acaulis 
has  purple  in  it,  and  green  as  well.  The  Gloxinia 
under  notice  is  named  Porcelain  Blue,  but  that  does 
not  indicate  the  real  colour,  which  is  many  shades 
darker  than  porcelain.  We  should  describe  it  as 
clear,  bright  blue,  with  a  white  edge  and  tube.  It  is 
a  seedling  from  Her  Majesty,  now  well-known  as  a 
large  pure  white  variety.  That  in  its  turn  w'as 
derived  from  a  pink  variety  by  the  repeated  raising 
of  seeds  and  selection  through  a  course  of  fifteen 
years.  In  looking  through  the  houses  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  the  other  day,  the  eye 
singled  out  this  blue  variety  as  something  very  dis¬ 
tinct  amongst  Gloxinias,  rich  and  varied  as  they  are 
in  all  shades  of  colour  except  yellow  in  the  lamina  of 
the  flower. 


ROSE  VERVAIN. 

Such  is  the  name  very  appropriately  given  to  a  North 
American  species  of  Verbena  (V.  Aubletia)  introduced 
to  this  country  as  early  as  1774,  and  hardy,  but  very 
much  neglected  since  the  garden  varieties  have  been 
brought  to  such  perfection.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  it 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  producing  a  profusion  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers  all  through  the  summer  months.  The 
stems  are  procumbent,  not  erect  like  those  of  V. 
venosa,  and  well  furnished  with  ovate,  deeply  trifid, 
and  cut  leaves.  It  may  be  raised  annual  y  from 
seeds,  in  the  same  way  as  its  more  popular  congener 
already  mentioned.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  utilised  to  advantage  for  bedding  purposes, 
by  growing  it  in  small  beds  upon  the  grass,  as 
edgings  to  others,  or  upon  rockwork  where  its  trail¬ 
ing  stems  would  hang  over  ledges  in  moderately  cool 
positions,  but  well  exposed  to  sunlight.  Plants 
raised  from  cuttings  might  bloom  earlier,  but  they 
would  hardly  bloom  more  freely  ;  while  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  seedlings  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 


EUPHORBIA  MARGINATA. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  hardy  Euphorbias  are 
extensively  grown  in  this  country.  A  few  of  the 
perennial  species  with  yellow  bracts  and  young 
leaves  are  grown  in  herbaceous  borders.  That 
under  notice  has  the  habit  of  an  annual,  and  would 
have  to  be  raised  from  seeds  annually.  The  stems 
are  18  in.  high,  branched  from  the  middle,  with  a 
broad  table-like  top.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate, 
glaucous,  and  the  upper  ones  are  margined  with 
white.  The  bracts  are  even  more  distinctly  edged 
in  the  same  way,  while  the  involucral  leaves  are 
white  and  arranged  as  they  are,  round  the  small, 
inconspicuous  flowers,  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  flowers.  The  plant,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  white  edges  of  the  numerous 
bracts  and  leaves  give  it  an  enlivening  effect.  There 
are  some  good  sized  plants  of  it  in  the  herbaceous 
department  at  Kew. 

■» 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  Tropical  heat  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  left 
us  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
shall  again  find  the  thermometer  registering  95°  in 
the  shade,  as  far  as  1S93  is  concerned.  If  the  intense 
heat  did  not  quite  suit  the  Masdevallias  and 
Odontoglossums,  the  Dendrobiums  seemed  to  revel 
in  it,  especially  those  that  have  nearly  finished  their 
growths,  so  that  a  good  supply  of  bloom  next  spring 
should  be  ours. 

Cattleya  speciosissima,  a  rather  shy  blooming 
species,  but  one  of  the  best  when  in  flower,  has  been 
blooming  freely  with  us  this  season.  Our  plants  are 
grown  in  baskets,  which  are  suspended  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  light  airy  place.  Very  little  material  is 
required  for  them  to  root  into,  but  one  point  should 
be  observed  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health  for  any 
length  of  time,  i.  e.,  to  pick  out  as  much  of  the  old 
material  as  possible  every  spring,  and  replace  with 
some  new.  This  can  be  easily  done  without 
damaging  the  roots. 

C\TTLEYA  Dowiana  aurea. — The  free  flowering 
Orchid  is  just  now  finishing  up  its  growths  and  as 
the  plants  flower  on  its  completion,  the  flower  spikes 
will  soon  be  pushing  through  the  sheaths.  At  this 
stage  they  must  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  otherwise  the  flowers  will  be 
small  and  lack  substance.  After  flowering,  gradually 
withhold  moisture  from  the  roots  so  that  they  do  not 
start  into  growth  again,  as  so  much  depends  on  their 
being  kept  dormant  through  the  winter  months. 
This  resting  system,  however,  must  not  be  carried 
so  far,  to  allow  the  plants  to  shrivel  beyond  reall. 

Pleiones. — These  have  completed  their  growth 
and  should,,  as  soon  as  most  of  the  foliage  has 
dropped  off,  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry  or  the  flowers 
will  be  few  and  poor.  If  the  pans  could  be  stood  on 
a  cool  ash  bottom  in  the  greenhouse,  they  would 
keep  plump  without  being  watered  much  overhead . 

Oncidium  incurvum. — The  individual  flowers  of 
this  Oncid  are  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with 
some  other  kinds  ;  but  spikes  with  over  a  hundred 
blooms  are  charming  in  the  extreme,  and  flowering  as 
they  do  when  there  are  none  too  many  Orchids  in 
bloom  enhances  their  value  not  a  little.  It  is  a 
species  of  easy  culture,  whether  grown  entirely  cool 
or  with  the  Cattleyas.  We  adopt  a  medium  course 
with  ours  and  one  that  seems  to  answer,  their  re¬ 
quirements  to  a  nicety.  We  place  them  with  the 
Odontoglossums  in  summer,  and  by  wintering  them 
with  the  Cattleyas,  we  fancy  they  flov.'er  more  freely 
under  this  treatment ;  certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  we 
get  more  flowers  to  a  spike. 

Oncidium  flexuosum. — This  is  an  old  species 
which  is  little  thought  of  by  Orchid  growers  gener¬ 
ally,  but  what  is  more  graceful  for  table  decoration 
or  for  grouping  with  ferns?  It  is  nearly  always  in 
flower.  It  grows  best  in  nearly  all  moss,  and  should 
not  be  dried  off. — C 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. 

Of  the  numerous  species  of  Oncidium  that  have  been 
cultivated  in  Britain  at  one  time  or  other,  that  under 
notice  is  amongst  the  largest  flowered  and  most 
richly  coloured.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  wholly 
brown  at  the  base,  and  so  heavily  blotched  with  that 
hue  on  the  rest  as  nearly  to  cover  the  yellowish 
green  ground.  On  the  contrary,  thelipis  rosy  purple 
with  a  violet  purple  base,  crest,  column  and  wings. 


When  at  their  best  the  flowers  are  distinctly  fragrant. 
The  species  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  no  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  their  place  being  taken  by  large,  thick  and 
rigid  leaves,  which  in  this  case  are  more  or  less 
blotched  or  marbled  with  purple.  Great  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  of  these  leaves  which  serve  not 
merely  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  as  a  store¬ 
house  for  what  reserve  the  plant  may  possess.  It  is 
now  flowering  finely  in  the  collection  of  John 
McMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill. 

Laelia  pumila  praestans. 

This  may  be  considered  the  finest  of  the  forms  of 
L.  pumila  in  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  size  and 
rich  colouring  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals  and  elliptic 
petals  are  deep  purple,  well  spread  out  and  displayed. 
The  tube  of  the  lip  may  be  a  shade  or  so  paler.  The 
lamina  on  the  contrary  is  of  a  dark  crimson-purple, 
with  a  small,  pale  blotch  at  the  apex.  It  differs 
from  the  type  chiefly  in  -the  richer  colour  and  in  the 
purple  lines  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  being  nearly 
absent,  leaving  the  ground  of  a  clear  yellow.  It  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the  collection  at 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill.  The  variety 
was  originally  brought  from  Santa  Catherina  and 
has  always  been  a  rare  plant  in  collections.  It  varies 
somewhat  in  colour,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  paler  form 
in  the  same  house. 

Peristeria  elata. 

Mr.  W.  Driver,  Longfords,  Minchinghampton,  sends 
us  some  waxy  blooms  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  and  which 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  well  grown. 
The  spots  on  the  basal  part  of  the  lip  were  of  a  deep 
purple,  almost  crimson,  whereas  in  the  more  typical 
form  they  are  much  paler  and  lilac.  The  flowers 
were  also  highly  fragrant.  Accompanying  the  above 
was  a  bloom  of  Lselia  pumila  Dayana,  also  in  fine 
condition.  The  lip  was  highly  coloured,  the  lamina 
being  of  a  dark  crimson-purple  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  was  of  this  rich  hue,  while  the  underside 
was  nearly  white  ;  the  interior  as  well  as  the  disc  was 
white,  thus  showing  off  the  crimson  lines  or  ridges 
upon  it  to  advantage. 

Cyppipedium  niveum  Dr.  Gorton’s  van. 
The  ordinary  C.  niveum  has  white  flowers,  more  or 
less  dotted  with  purple  towards  the  base  of  the  upper 
sepal  and  the  petals.  The  spotting  is  so  pronounced 
in  the  above  variety  not  merely  on  the  sepals  and 
petals,  but  over  all  the  segments  as  to  warrant  the 
varietal  name  given  it.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundish 
or  oblate,  and  faintly  punctate  with  purple.  The 
oblong,  deflexed  petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  closely 
spotted  with  deep  purple  all  over,  in  lines  following 
the  course  of  the  veins.  In  this  respect  they  remind 
us  of  some  of  the  forms  of  C.  Godefroyae,  but  the 
roundish  or  oval  inflated  lip  is  quite  that  of  C. 
niveum,  and  is  white  with  smaller  purple  spots  than 
the  petals.  The  scape  is  about  gin.  high,  which  is 
strong  for  C.  niveum.  The  undersurface  of  the 
leaves  is  of  a  deep  violet  purple.  A  plant  of  this 
beautiful  variety  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida 
Vale,  London. 

Orchids  from  Birdhill  House. 

Last  week  we  received  some  beautiful  forms  of 
Cattleya  Loddigesii  from  Captain  Twiss,  Birdhill 
House,  Birdhill,  Limerick,  Ireland.  One  of  them 
was  C.  L.  Harrisoniae  known  by  the  bold  orange 
coloured  corrugations  on  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  uniform  soft  purple 
with  a  silky  gloss  and  the  tube  and  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  were  considerably  paler.  The  other  variety  was 
a  subvariety  of  the  last,  namely  C.  L.  Harrisoniae 
Birdhill  var.  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  were  of 
an  intense  and  beautiful  purple  of  uniform  tint 
throughout  their  length.  The  curved  tube  of  the 
lip,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  soft  pinkish-purple 
forming  a  striking  contrast.  The  lamina  and  the 
inner  face  of  the  side  lobes  was  of  a  pale  sulphur 
yellow  tint  with  orange  corrugations  forming  a 
blotch  in  the  centre.  The  large  column  was  like  the 
outer  face  of  the  tube.  Altogether  this  is  a  beautiful 
and  richly  coloured  variety.  Captain  Twiss  also 
sent  a  raceme  of  flowers  of  Ccelogyne  cristata.  He 
has  had  the  plant  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it 
flowers  in  July  and  August  from  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  again  in  March  from  the  base  of 
them  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  plants  differ  from 
the  others  he  has  in  its  longer  and  thinner  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  placed  about  4  in.  to  5  in.  apart  on  the 
rhizomes.  The  second  flowering  we  should  say  is 
unusual,  and  still  more  strange  for  this  species  to 
flower  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
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The  undermentioned  Orchids  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington  on  the  29th  ult: — 

Habenaria  carnea. 

Few  of  the  numerous  species  of  Habenaria  are 
cultivated,  but  those  few  are  indeed  very  beautiful. 

H.  carnea  takes  this  proud  rank,  for  the  large 
flowers  are  of  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty.  The 
larger  leaves  are  confined  to  the  root,  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  compost  in  which  the  plant  is  grown. 
They  are  oblong-oval  and  of  a  glaucous  green  with  a 
velvety  flush,  spotted  all  over  with  grey.  The  scape 
is  10  in.  to  12  in.  high,  with  a  raceme  of  about  seven 
flowers,  and  bears  small  amplexicaul  leaves  along 
most  of  its  length.  The  upper  sepal  is  small  and 
concave,  while  the  lateral  ones  are  roundly  ovate 
and  blunt.  The  lip,  the  largest  and  most  striking 
organ  of  the  flower,  is  deeply  three-lobed,  the 
lateral  lobes  being  obliquely  triangular  and  the 
middle  one  reniform  and  emarginate.  All  parts  in¬ 
cluding  the  column  are  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour. 
The  spur  is  slender,  thickened  at  the  end,  two  or 
three  times  bent,  2  in.  to  sin.  long,  and  amber 
yellow.  First-class  Certificate.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Aerides  Ballantinianum  aureum. 

A  PLANT  of  this  about  12  in.  high  bore  a  long, 
pendulous  or  arching  raceme  of  flowers.  The  upper 
sepal  is  oval,  and  the  lateral  ones  roundly  ovate, 
while  the  petals  are  similar  to  the  upper  sepal.  All 
are  of  a  delicate  blush  hue.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
closely  infolded  over  the  column  and  is  of  a  clear 
yellow,  spotted  with  purple.  The  stout  conical  spur 
is  curved  forward,  and  of  a  shining  greenish-yellow, 
spotted  with  red.  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Cypripedium  Sander-superbiens. 

As  the  name  is  meant  to  indic.ite,  this  is  a  hybrid 
between  C.  Sanderianum  and  C.  superbiens.  The 
oblong  leaves  are  marbled  with  a  deeper  green,  and 
about  6  in.  long.  The  scape  is  two-flowered  as  far 
as  the  present  progress  of  the  plant  discloses.  The 
upper  sepal  is  oblong-obovate,  and  greenish  with 
deep  purple  nerves  more  or  less  broken  up  into 
spots  in  some  cases.  The  petals  are  about  4  in.  long, 
oblong-lanceolate,  spreading  for  some  way,  then 
decurved,  and  heavily  spotted  with  crimson  on  a 
greenish- white  ground.  The  lip  is  like  that  of  C. 
superbiens,  large  and  deep  purple.  The  staminode 
is  netted  with  pale  green  veins.  Award  of  Merit. 
The  exhibitor  was  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq  ,  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  Edwardi. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  not  stated,  but 
C.  Fairieanum  or  some  of  the  hybrids  derived  from 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  parents,  as  the  petals 
plainly  indicate.  The  upper  sepal  is  broadly  ovate, 
suffused  with  purple  all  over,  and  lined  with  greenish 
brown  on  a  white  ground.  The  petals  are  sharply 
declinate  like  those  of  C.  Fairieanum  with  numerous 
longitudinal  lines  of  crimson  spots  on  a  whitish 
ground,  except  the  margins,  which  are  purple  and 
dotted  with  crimson.  The  lip  is  greenish,  suffused 
and  netted  with  dull  purple.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
beautiful  Cypripedium.  Award  of  Merit.  The 
exhibitor  was  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

- - 

IHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Gloxinias. — As  the  later  batches  go  out  of  bloom, 
retain  only  the  best  varieties  and  which  were  duly 
marked  while  in  their  best  condition.  Such  a  range 
of  fine  varieties  are  now  obtainable  from  seed  that  it 
is  useless  retaining,  for  future  use,  any  but  the  best 
varieties  of  each  batch.  Consign  the  remainder  to 
the  rubbish  heap  at  once,  and  so  save  their  room  and 
the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them.  Gradually  with¬ 
hold  water  from  those  retained  till  they  gradually 
ripen  off.  An  intermediate  house  or  pit  would  be  the 
place  to  store  them  for  winter. 

Adiantums. — While  it  is  desirable  that  all  Ferns 
should  receive  a  maximum  of  light  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  less  atmospheric  moisture,  this  is  even 
more  desirable  in  the  case  of  Adiantums  many  of 
which  are  ill  adapted  to  pass  the  winter  without 
getting  brown  and  shabby  if  their  fronds  are  thin 
and  soft  through  over-shading,  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  deficient  ventilation. 


Clerodendron  Balfourianum.— Pot  plants  will 
now  derive  great  advantage  if  their  stems  are  untied 
from  the  framework  on  which  they  are  tied,  and 
elevated  on  wires  or  pieces  of  twine  so  that  they  can 
be  brought  up  near  the  glass  where  they  can  enjoy  a, 
maximum  of  light,  and  thereby  harden  and  ripen  off 
their  wood.  It  is  undesirable  to  dry  them  off  by 
withholding  water.  Nor  should  they  be  kept  in  too 
low  a  temperature. 

Clerodendnon  fallax. — Well-grown  plants  of  this 
useful  old-fashioned  subject  will  now  prove  very 
serviceable  in  the  conservatory,  especially  if  it  is 
kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature.  To  sustain 
the  plants  in  flower  as  long  as  possible,  give  them 
weak  supplies  of  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and 
remove  those  flowers  that  show  signs  of  damping. 

Gardenias. — After  theplantshave  completed  their 
growth,  they  derive  material  advantage  by  being 
kept  cool  and  freely  ventilated  for  a  few  .weeks. 
The  buds  become  plumped  up  and  more  readily 
respond  to  forcing  operations  when  brought  into 
heat. 

Hyacinths. — The  general  stock  of  bulbs  may 
now  be  potted  up  unless  they  are  intended  for 
unusually  late  flowering.  Stand  them  out  of  doors 
on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  cover  with  coco-nut  fibre  by 
preference,  as  it  admits  the  sun  heat  better,  and  does 
not  injure  the  bulbs  as  ashes  sometimes  do,  owing  to 
poisonous  ingredients  they  contain. 

Richardias. — The  rhizomes  that  were  planted 
out  for  the  summer  months  should  soon  be  lifted  and 
potted  up.  They  have  been  making  steady  but  good 
growth  for  sometime  past  and  should  be  developing 
strong  flowering  crowns. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. — Those  who  adopt 
the  system  of  growing  their  plants,  intended  for  the 
conservatory,  out  of  doors,  should  now  lift  them 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  pot  them  up.  Shade 
for  a  day  or  two  if  the  sun  is  bright  and  they  will 
soon  recover  from  the  check  their  roots  received  in 
planting.  They  can  then  be  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  they  commence 
blooming. 

Pinks. — Ground  should  be  prepared  for  Pinks  so 
that  the  rooted  cuttings  may  be  planted  out  the  first 
week  of  October.  This  will  give  them  time  to  get 
established  before  winter  sets  in. 

Peaches. — See  that  the  borders  of  early  houses 
are  kept  well  watered  in  cases  where  the  lights  have 
been  kept  on ;  this  might  be  seen  to,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  amount  of  ventilation,  as  the  rain  we 
have  had  in  most  districts  has  not  been  sufficient  for 
the  trees.  All  useless  wood  should  be  cut  out  in 
succession  houses  so  as  to  expose  the  remainder  to 
the  ripening  influences  of  light  and  air.  Such  trees 
as  require  root-pruning  or  transplanting  should  have 
this  operation  performed  sometime  during  this  month 
and  before  the  leaves  fall. 

- - 

QUGSnOOS  ADD  AD^OJeR?. 

Names  of  Fruits. — E.  H.  A.:  i.  White  Doyenne  ; 
2,  Knight’s  Monarch;  151,  177,  Beurre  de  Capiamont; 
155,  not  recognised;  156,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain; 
162,  Emile  D’Heyst ;  164,  Comte  de  Lamy. — Anxious: 
I,  Beurre  d’Amanlis  ;  2,  Uvedale’s  St.  (lermain  ;  3, 
Beurre  Superfin  ;  4,  Fondante  d’Autumne ;  5, 

Gravenstein  ;  6,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — E.  Andrew  : 

1,  Kentish  Fillbasket ;  2,  Golden  Noble  ;  3.  Court 
Pendu  Plat;  4,  not  recognised.— £.  A.  :  Vicar  of 
Winkfield. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examinations. 
—A .  E. :  The  society’s  examination  for  this  year  is 
passed,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  second  one. 
You  can  obtain  all  particulars  from  the  secretary  of 
the  society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Names  of  Plants. — Delta  :  The  large  leaf  is  that 
of  the  London  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis  acerifolia), 
the  other  is  Costmary  (Tanacetum  Balsamita). — 
D.  if.;  Burlingtonia  Candida,  or,  more  correctly, 
Rodriguezia  Candida. — if.  K.:  1,  Lavatera  trimestris  ; 

2,  Malope  trifida  grandiflora  ;  3,  Lavatera  trimestris 
alba  ;  4,  Mentzelia  aurea  ;  5,  Solidago  canadensis  ; 
6,  Pentstemon  campanulatus. 

Yellow  Gnaphalium. — Michael  Cuthbertson:  Heli- 
chrysum  is  the  proper  name  of  the  flowers  you  send, 
and  we  fail  to  see  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of 
H.  arenarium.  The  flower  heads  are  cleaner  and 
softer  in  colour  than  when  grown  in  this  country, 
and  they  may  further  have  undergone  some  treat¬ 
ment  to  bleach  them  and  make  them  look  clean  and 
more  attrative  for  commercial  purposes.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  should  doubt  of  their  being  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  separate  variety.  We  think  you  would  be 
able  to  get  it  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  & 
Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  M6gisserie,  Paris.  Send  a  speci- 


,  men,  and  if  it  is  really  a  different  variety,  the  seeds¬ 
men  named  would  be  likely  to  know. 

Irish  Yews  — Delta  :  You  can  transplant  your 
trees  in  October  or  early  in  November  provMed  we 
have  sufficient  rain  by  that  time  to  fairly  soak  the 
ground.  At  present  it  is  too  dry  for  transplanting 
anything  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

- -4- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Douglas,  Edenside,,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey. — Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. — 
Bulbs  for  1893. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
— Dutch  Bulbs. 

Dobie  &  Dicks,  62,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

Louis  Paillet,  Vallee  de  Chatenay,  near  Paris. — 
Special  Trade  List. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — 
Bulb  Catalogue  for  1893. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  London, 
S.E. — Winter  and  Spring  flowering  bulbs. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — 
Dutch  and  other  choice  Bulbous  Roots. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Dutch  Flower 
Roots,  &c. 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — 
Dutch,  Cape,  and  Californian  Bulbs,  &c. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Dutch  and 
other  Flower  Roots.  Seeds  for  autumn  sowing. 

G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Roses. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  ^th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  demand  for 
Trifolium  incarnatum  at  easier  rates.  Winter 
Tares,  owing  to  short  short  supplies  are  dearer.  Rye 
is  steady.  Mustard  and  Rape  unchanged.  Rye¬ 
grasses  firm. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


September  6th,  1893. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  i  o  6  o 

Cobbs,  per  loo  lb.  30  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  60 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Plums . J  sieve  1626 

Melons . each  06  10 


Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  30  40 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d,  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  4  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  06  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  %  d 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  20  40 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations... per  doz.  10  20 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysanthemumsdzbn4  090 

doz.  blooms . o  620 

Cornflowers,  dz.  bun.  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  60 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 


I  I.  d,  X.  d 

\  Marguetites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  20  40 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  30  60 

[  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 
I  —  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Safifrano...per  doz.  1620 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz. sprays  20  30 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


X.  d,  X.  d. 

Asters,  doz  pots .  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  20  60 

Campanula, per  doz.  60  90 
Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  o 
Cissus  discolor.. .each  16  26 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 


X.  d.  X  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  30  60 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Ivy  Geraniums. ..doz.  40  60 
Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelagoniums  sclt.  dz.  20  40 


PAGE 

Aerides  Ballantinianum 

aureum . 25 

Aquarium  Flower  Show . 22 

Arboriculture,  English . 15 

Brighton  Flower  Show  . 22 

Cauliflowers  about  . 22 

Chrysanthemums,  seedling  17 

Cypripedium  Edwardi . 25 

Cypripedium  niveum  var  ,..24 
Cypripedium  Sander-super- 

biens  . 25 

Dahlias,  new  . 18 

Dahlia  Show,  the  National  19 

Exacum  affine . 24 

Ficus  australis  . 17 

Fingers  and  Toes . 22 

Flowers  for  dry  Soils . 19 

Gardener’s  Calendar  . 25 

Gloxinia,  a  blue . 24 

Habenaria  carnea . 25 

Herbaceous  Border,  the  . 18 

Lslia  pumila  praestans  . . 24 


PAGE 


National  Chrysanthemum 

Society  . 16 

Nephrolepis  rufescens 

tripinatifida . 24 

New  South  Wales,  notes 

from  . 17 

Oncidium  Lanceanum . ....24 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar  24 

Orchids  from  Birdhill . 24 

Peristeria  elata  . 24 

Phloxes,  notes  on . 16 

Plants,  new,  certificated . 20 

Rose  Vervain . 24 

Roses,  Tea-scented  . rj 

Rosery,  the  . 17 

Ruellia  macrantha. . 22 

Sea  Lavender  . 20 

Sunflowers  . 35 

Tecoma  Smitbii . 17 

Tomatos  at  Reading . 18 

Tree  Planters,  remarkable... 17 

Violet?,  Marie  Louise  . 23 

World's  Fair  Notes  . 20 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


September  9,  1893. 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

SEPTEMBER. 

£2,26.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13.14.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

13,  14. — Dahlia  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

27  .— N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

27  28,  29. — Hardy  Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

27_  28. — County  of  Gloucester  &  Cheltenham  R.H.S. 

OCTOBER. 

10.24.- R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,12,13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

25. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

I,  2. — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3. ' — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

2.3.  — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4.  — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,8,9, — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — -Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8,  9. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  9. — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

8.9.  — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.  9. — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  g. — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
to. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10,  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. 11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10. 11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15, — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14,  15. — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1s. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

16,  17,  18, — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17,  — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17,18. —  Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.22.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

DECEMBER. 

5,6,7. — National  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the 
Aquarium. 

12. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


Chafed  Skin,  Piles,  Scalds,  Cuts,  Chilblains, 
Chapped  Hands,  Sore  Eyes,  Sunburn,  Earache, 
Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  Throat  Colds, 
and  Skin  Ailments 

QUICKLY  RELIEVED  BY  USE  OF 

CALVERT’S  CARBOLIC  OINTMENT, 

Large  pots,  is,  i|d.  each,  at  Chemists’  &c.,  or  post  free  for  value 

F.  C.  CALVERT  &  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Florai  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 

TO  EE  HAD  OP 

.A.LE'H/EID  OXTTE/.A.ISd:, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  fOlHAM,  LORDOR,  S.W. 


ECONOMICAL.  -  SAFE.  -  LASTING. 

USE 


-/• 


0VAV-,S> 


LONDONq; 

^  A 

TRADE  MARK. 


Having  the  re¬ 
spective  Trade 
Mark  printed  on 
each  packet  and 
bag  and  im¬ 
pressed  on  the 
i  e  ad  s  e  a  i 
attached  to  the 
mouth  of .  each 
bag,  which  is 


TRADX  MARK. 


THE  ONLY  GUARANTEE 
OF  GENUINENESS. 


These  weii-known  Manures  are  used  by  the  Leading  Growers 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Royal 
Parks,  London  County  Council,  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  Globe. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
PACKETS,  and  SEALED  BAGS. 

7  lbs.  14  lbs.  28  lbs.  56  lbs.  iialbs. 

2s.  6(1.  4s.  61I.  7s.  6(1.  12s.  fid.  2()s. 

Or  direct  from  the  Works  in  is.  Packets,  Post  Free,  or  Bags  of 
either  size,  Carriage  Paid  (as  sample),  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Cash  with  order  as  aoove. 

Prices  and  Samples  of  Crushed  Bones 
in  various  sizes  on  application. 


CLAY  AND  SON, 

Manure  Manufacturers,  Bone  Crushers,  &o., 

Temple  Mill  Lane,  Stratford,  London.  E. 

Printing  and  India-Rnbier  Stamps. 

HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  ‘Loughborough ” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  burn  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices: — No*  1,  £2  ISs. ;  No*  2,  £4  5s.;  No*  3,  £3  15s* 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  beating  up  to  1,000  feet. 
Caution. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  heat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  about  the  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  less. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 

LOUGHBOROUGH.  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Oiflee:  163.  Palmerston  BMgs.,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. 

FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insectides  for  destroying 
insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bottles,  is.  6d., 
2S.  6d.,  4S.  6d.,  ys.  6d.,  I2S.  6d. ;  in  bulk,  iis.  per  gallon,  with  full 
directions  for  use. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers — 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria  St.,  MANCHESTER 

NEW  YORK— ROKER  &  SONS. _ 

9117\^R  SAND.  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Co£9.x*se  a.n.d  Fine. 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost. 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  ST.  PAUL’S  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ-,  LONDON,  N.W. 

(Late  the  Polygon).  ■ 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
full  as  aboveto  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  pai  ts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  trucks.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Retuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 


PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  ft 


pflpEslj 


AM.ATEUR’S  FRIEND.. .i6s. 
DO.  ASSISTANT,  20s. 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS . 25s. 

DUCHESS  APPARATUS  . 30s. 

CHAMPION  &PERFECTION  BOILERS 
PROPAGATORS,  FRAME  HEATERS' 
FOG  ANNIHILATORS,  &c. 

Send  One  Stamp  for 
Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COMPLETE  ^TISFACTION  CUARANT^EO 


C.  TOOPE  &  SONS, 

Stepney  Square,  London. 


a 


FLOWER  POTS !  FLOWER  POTS ! 

We  challenge  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  Largest 
Factory  in  the  World.  Gentry  and  Gardeners  will 
find  a  great  advantage.  Packed  free  on  rail  to  any 
part. 

J.  T.  GREENROD  &  SONS, 

Ipotterles, 

BRFNGrFORD,  ]vi;ir>r»x.iE:  SFX. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


0ricuItnral 


icoiwmisf. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
cf  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


The  Gardening  World. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  free,  Three-halfpence. 


1  I3:T3Sr, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


•Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  ij.  8i. 

6  months,  3s.  ^d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £3  ;  per  page, 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  071  Wednesday  Morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 
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for 
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THE  BEST 

Bulbs 

at  cheapest  rates. 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Snowdrops, 
Lillies,  Crocuses,  Scillas, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

ALL  THOROUGHLY  RIPENED. 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  428,  PostifFree 
on  Application. 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 


Dicksons  Chester 


IP  YOU  WANT  TO  ADD  TO  YOUR  COLLECTION  OF 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS 

(Gex^a.n.l'uxxxs) 

I^TOW  XS  TTgE  TIIMIE- 

H.  J.  J.  can  supply  strong  cuttings  of  Finest  new  single  var¬ 
ieties  from  Pearson’s,  Miller’s,  and  Cannell’s  1893  sets,  is.  each, 
9s.  per  dozen.  Finest  Single  Varieties,  1891  and  1892;  3s.  per 
dozen.  Finest  Single  Varieties,  general  collection,  is.  6d.  per 
dozen.  Finest  New  Double  Varieties,  including  Rasphail 
Improved,  six  for  2S.  6d.  Finest  Double  Varieties,  general 
collection,  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  All  Free  for  Cash  with  order. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hitlier  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  GARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


N'O'THIN'O  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  much  trouble. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

{LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS 

And 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices, 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Delivered  entirely  free  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover,  Dublin,  Edinburgh.  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Goole,  Grangemouth,  Greenock,  Grimsby, 
Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man,  Leith,  Limerick, 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesboro’,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton 
or  any  other  port  in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam. 

Orders  above  £2  los.  sent  free  to  destination  to  any  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  orders  for  the 
same  amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No  charge 
for  packing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  BULBS,  with 
List  of  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES,  will  be  found  in  our  New 
List  for  1893,  87  pages  in  English,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants,  post  tree. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

OVERVEEN,  Haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


DnMilhl  UVAOlilTLIC  ^^d  other  early-dower 

nUmHn  niMUIIII  no  ing  FORCING  BULBS 

We  have  made  a  specialitv  of  Roman  Hyacinths  for  the  lasi 
to  years,  with  the  result  that  we  now  sell  nearly  100,000 
annually.  We  do  not  try  to  tempt  you  with  a  low  price  ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  buy  bulbs  that  are  certain  to  flower  well  with 
several  spikes — if  yon  force  them  properly — give  us  a  trial 
order.  For  prices  of  these  and  other  Bulbs,  see  our  new 
Bulb  ist,  post  free. 

Wm  CLIBRAN  &  SON,  10  &  12,  MARKET  ST., 

MANCHESTER. 

And  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  42. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  i8th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  19th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  September  20th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  September  21st. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  September  22nd. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  i6th,  1893. 


aARKET  Grapes. — Although  in  relation  to 
returns  for  market  Grapes  it  is  often 
said  that  they  suffer  severely  from  foreign 
competition,  it  is  really  more  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  home  competition 
is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  comparative 
lowness  of  prices  that  prevail.  When  we 
look  at  the  enormous  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in'  the  number  of  houses 
specially  devoted  to  Grape  culture  for  bona- 
fide  sale,  and  then  regard  the  thousands 
of  private  gardens  rapidly  increasing  year 
by  year,  that  send  the  chief  part  of  their 
products  into  the  market  in  what  may  well 
be  termed  an  illegetimate  fashion, is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  prices  of  good  Grapes 
are  low  ?  For  whilst  excellent  home-grown 
Grapes  may  be  sold  at  from  even  is.  to 
IS.  6d.  per  pound  by  the  grower,  they  are 
sold  to  the  public  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per 
pound,  and  what  of  the  great  mass  of  even 
the  lower  middle  class  can  purchase  Grapes 
at  that  price  ? 

Still  further,  for  some  time  past,  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  trade,  incomes  have  been 
restricted  in  amount,  hence  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  great  masses  of  the  community 
to  purchase  home-raised  Grapes.  However, 
they  do  consume  immense  quantities  at 
from  fid.  to  8d.  per  pound  of  foreign  Grapes, 
and  gladly  do  they  do  so,  because  these  give 
to  them  that  fruit  luxury  which  the  rich  can 
have  of  the  best  grown  at  home.  Nay,  at 
qd.  per  pound,  at  which  price  very  fair 
Spanish  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  certain 
seasons,  even  the  poorer  classes  get  their 
share,  and  had  we  not  these  cheap  Grapes, 
all  those  of  the  short  monied  classes  would 
have  to  go  without.  To  assume  that  all 
these,  if  they  could  not  have  foreign  Grapes, 
would  therefore  purchase  home-grown  fruit, 
is  absurd,  because  they  could  not  possibly 
afford  to  do  so. 

After  all,  we  have  but  to  visit  some  of 
our  great  modern  Grape  growing  establish¬ 
ments  where  tons  are  produced  yearly,  to 
note  how  possible  it  seems  for  even  the 
legitimate  trader  to  satisfy  all  fair  public 
needs.  Left  alone,  he  would  have  no  cause 


to  complain  of  prices,  but  when  he  has  to 
compete  with  the  private  grower  who  hopes 
only  to  help  out  his  garden  expenses,  and 
accepts,  meekly,  whatever  price  is  returned, 
then  fair  prices  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  practically  impossible  that  any  grower 
can  get  much  profit  out  of  Grapes  sold  at 
IS.  or  IS.  fid.  per  pound,  but  give  him  from 
2s.  fid.  to  3s.  a  pound,  and  he  will  do  well. 
Still,  there  is  always  the  risk  that  with  fair 
prices  ranging,  either  others  will  come  into 
the  trade  or  else  the  anxiety  to  do  more 
trade,  which  so  much  afflicts  successful 
men,  will  urge  the  present  growers  to  extend 
their  glass,  and  thus  help  themselves  to 
bring  down  prices. 


^he  Onion, — It  is  very  evident  that  this 
most  useful  bulb  is  becoming  more 
than  ever  a  popular  exhibition  subject  and 
article  of  diet.  Too  few  persons  knowhow 
delicious  and  refreshing  is  a  boiled  or  baked 
Onion,  especially  the  large  and  mild  ones 
that  under  the  show  method  of  culture  now 
come  from  ifi  oz.  to  30  oz.  in  weight  so 
freely.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  who  almost  lives  on  horseback 
in  the  hunting  season,  and  whose  gardener 
is  almost,  if  not  actually,  the  champion 
grower  of  these  bulbs,  who  partakes  of  one 
for  his  supper  every  winter  night.  As  he 
entertains  for  Onions  the  very  highest 
respect,  as  strengthening  diet,  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  find  the  best  excuse  for  the 
present  method  of  growing  Onions  that 
range  so  heavy  as  to  astonish  those  who  see 
them. 

We  have  recently  seen  probably  the 
largest  and  finest  bulbed  collection  grown 
in  an}^  one  garden  in  the  kingdom.  Many 
of  these  bulbs  ranged  from  30  oz.  to  40  oz., 
and  yet  were  in  every  respect  perfect  in  form 
and  in  finish.  That  such  huge  samples 
would  be  grown  without  the  stimulus  of 
prizes,  we  can  hardly  believe,  because  they 
exceed  all  common  requirements.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  prize¬ 
giving  system  has  done  very  much  to 
popularize  Onions,  to  render  their  culture 
better  understood,  and  to  increase  varieties. 
True,  we  have  for  many  years  had  good 
sorts  and  stocks,  so  far  satisfying  all  require¬ 
ments.  But  the  need  for  large  bulbs  for 
eating  cooked  as  mentioned,  and  the  stern 
requirements  of  prize  schedules,  have 
rendered  the  production  of  larger  sorts 
essential,  hence  we  have  to-day,  varieties 
that  under  ordinary  culture  turn  out  very 
fine  average  crops,  and  under  the  newer 
culture  produce  mammoth  bulbs. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  these  giants  for 
ordinary  purposes.  That,  however,  in  this 
case  we  may  well  put  aside,  especially  when 
we  regard  as  a  most  helpful  factor  in  the 
case  the  growing  consumption  of  boiled  or 
baked  Onions  for  supper,  and  for  a  cold 
winter  night’s  repast  it  is  very  hard,  indeed, 
to  find  anything  more  enjoyable  or  nutritious. 
Possibly  the  prize-giving  force  will  presently 
be  expended,  but  we  hope  the  diatetic  force 
will  grow,  and  thus  make  the  production 
of  very  fine  Onion  bulbs  a  permanent 
necessity. 


Wke  Verbena  Again. — We  but  recently 
discussed  the  merits  of  this  old  favour¬ 
ite,  yet  are  tempted  from  more  recent 
observation  to  refer  to  the  subject  again. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  exceeding  interest  to  find 
these  old  and  very  beautiful  flowers  again 
becoming  so  popular.  We  have  been 
neglecting  these  charming  old  bedding 
plants  so  long,  that  to  find  them  now  crop¬ 
ping  up  here  and  there  in  very  beautiful  form 
is  quite  delightful.  Some  of  this  renewed 
popularity  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  can  now  get  really  first-rate  Verbenas 
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from  seed,  indeed,  so  good  are  many  of  the 
varieties  that  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  best 
of  old  days,  when  Verbenas  were  largely 
used  for  bedding.  But  if  the  old  sorts  have 
materiall}^  disappeared,  at  least  others  have 
come  to  the  front  that  are  far  finer  and 
much  more  effective  ;  for  whilst  the  colours 
then  were  rich,  they  were  restricted  in 
variety,  and  the  pips  and  trusses  small. 
Now  all  is  doubled  in  size  and  other 
respects. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  for  bedding,  habit  has  had 
material  appreciation.  Some  we  have 
recently  seen  have  given  masses  of  colour¬ 
ing  in  flowers  that  could  not  have  been 
excelled  by  any  plant.  White,  blue,  scarlet, 
rose,  and  other  striking  hues,  are  very  lovely 
and  strikingly  effective,  and  the  white  eye 
found  so  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  flowers, 
whilst  lighting  up  the  masses  with  singular 
charm,  does  not  in  any  way  militate  against 
the  production  of  that  striking  effect  which 
a  mass  of  colour  gives. 

Some  of  the  newer  varieties,  too,  seem  to 
need  no  pegging.  That,  again,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  feature.  The}^  are  specially  effective 
in  such  case  to  furnish  carpets,  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  better  base  for  large 
crimson  Begonias  than  is  a  carpet,  not  too 
thickly  planted,  of  Boule  de  Neige,  a  fine 
and  very  free  blooming  white.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  present  season  has  been  a 
singularly  suitable  one  for  all  kinds  of  out¬ 
door  flowering  plants.  That  is  so,  and  we 
may  well  hope  that  it  will  inaugurate  a 
succession  of  warm  summers,  in  which  floral 
colour  may  again  largely  dominate  over  dull, 
monotonous  bedding  plants.  That  is  a  hope 
which  all  may  coincide  in. 

- - 

Mr.  W.  Neild,  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  gar¬ 
dener  to  T.  W.  Tatton,  Esq,,  Northenden,  Cheshire, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Cheshire  County  Council 
as  lecturer  in  Horticulture. 

Mr.  G.  Warocque’s  Orchids. — We  understand  that 
the  entire  collection  of  Orchids  formed  within  the 
last  few  years  by  Mr.  G.  Warocque  at  Mariemont, 
Belgium,  a  selection  from  which  was  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  at  the  Quinquennial  at  Ghent,  will 
be  disposed  of  by  auction  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms,  Cheapside,  at  an  early  date. 

■'  Horticulture  in  the  Five  Parts  of  the  World  ”  is  the 
title  of  a  manuscript  work  by  that  eminent  French 
nurseryman,  M,  Charles  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  which 
has  recently  been  awarded  the  “Joubert  de 
I’Hyberderie  Prize”  of  io,ooo  francs  13s.  qd.) 

by  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
The  work  is  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  society. 

Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  School.. — Acourse 
of  fifteen  lectures  was  commenced  here  on  the  5th 
inst.  intended  specially  for  gardeners.  They  will  be 
of  an  elementary  and  practical  character,  dealing 
with  such  subjects  as  seeds,  their  structure  and 
mode  of  germination  ;  the  seedling  plant,  its  mode 
of  growth  ;  bulbs  and  other  underground  root-stocks, 
their  structure,  conditions,  and  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  the  food  of  plants,  whence  and  how  obtained  ; 
roots,  their  structure  and  uses  ;  leaves,  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  uses ;  flowers,  their  structure,  mode  of 
development,  and  functions,  etc.  The  class  will 
meet  on  Tuesday  evenings,  from  8.40  to  9. 45,  and 
the  fee  for  the  course  is  only  is. 

The  Profusion  of  Apples  in  Cornwall  has  brought 
about  a  new  industry,  which  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance  may  develop.  Everybody  knows  of  Devonshire 
cider,  but  until  the  present,  or,  at  least,  during  the 
present  decade,  Cornish  cider  has  been  unknown  as 
a  marketable  commodity.  There  is  likely,  however, 
to  be  a  decided  change,  and  the  autumn  will  bear 
witness.  In  several  districts  in  Cornwall  large 
growers  of  Apples  have  conceived  the  idea  rather 
than  waste  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  stored  Apples, 
have  put  down  cider  presses  at  great  expense,  with 
the  hopeful  result  of  entertaining  the  idea  at  larger 
proportions  another  year.  It  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  some  growers  have  hundreds  of  tons  of  Apples 
stored  in  hope  of  their  keeping  well  for  the  winter. 


■‘Wild  Flowers  in  Art  and  Nature.” — In  October, 
Mr.  Edw'ard  Arnold  will  publish  the  first  of  six 
monthly  parts  of  a  new  illustrated  work  for  art 
students  and  lovers  of  flowers.  Each  number  will 
contain  three  or  four  coloured  plates  of  flowers  from 
water-colours,  especially  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon  ; 
and  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  illustrations  the 
parts  will  be  printed  on  royal  quarto  paper.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burbidge,  curator  of  the  University  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin,  has  described  the  flowers,  and  has 
given  such  botanical  information  as  is  necessary  for 
those  wishing  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject.  The 
Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training  School, 
South  Kensington,  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Sparkes,  deals  with 
the  value  of  the  plates  as  art  studies  or  drawing 
copies. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  5th  inst. 
at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Mr.  Robert  Morrison  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Jun.  (of  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  &  Moncur)  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Heat¬ 
ing  of  Hothouses  by  Hot  Water  Pipes.”  He 
described  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  pipes, 
and  mentioned  the  various  parts  of  a  hot-water 
apparatus;  and  the  use  of  dips  in  piping  in  ordinary 
practice  he  specially  deprecated.  Among  the 
exhibits  were  seedling  Potatos  from  Messrs.  T. 
Methven  Sc  Sons  ;  Triloma  Macowani  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Go.;  seedling  Potatos  from  Mr.  A.  Slater, 
Haystoun,  Peebles  ;  a  collection  of  Apples  from  Mr. 
J.  L.  Dalgleish,  Rowanbrae,  Dalkeith  ;  Ficus  repens, 
grown  out  of  doors,  from  Mr.  Minty,  Raasay ;  and 
a  box  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Jas. 
Wilson,  St.  Andrews. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill.— -This  measure, 
brought  forward  by  the  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  (Mr.  Gardner),  has  been  revised  by  the 
Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Viscount 
Cross  in  the  chair.  On  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  was  agreed  that  the  seller  cf  any 
artificial  fertiliser  shall  state  in  the  warranty  he  will 
have  to  give  under  the  Bill  that  the  percentages  of 
nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash  contained  in  the 
products  are  ‘‘  at  least  ”  what  he  has  promised.  On 
behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Earl  of 
Ribblesdale  proposed  a  new  sub-section,  giving 
middlemen  the  same  rights  against  wholesale 
dealers  as  retail  buyers  will  have  against  them. 
This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  several  minor 
changes  having  been  made,  the  Bill  was  returned  to 
the  House. 

New  Plants  Cerlificated  in  Ghent.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Syndical  Chambre,  held  in  Ghent, 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Gyselynck  for  a  golden  variegated  seedling  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  and  Dracsena  indivisa  foliis  argenteo- 
variegatis ;  to  the  Establishment  Horticole  Ste. 
Dorothee  for  Aechmea  Weilbachi  fol.  var.  ;  to 
Mr.  Edm.  Van  Coppenolle  (unanimously)  for 
Dracaena  Van  Coppenolleana,  a  seedling  from  D. 
australis ;  to  Messrs.  Duriez  Bros,  for  Adiantum 
cuneatum  fol.  var.  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Smitz  for  a  species  of 
Encholirion  from  Brazil ;  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye  (unani¬ 
mously)  for  Miltonia  Morelliana  superba,  Cypri- 
pedium  triumphans  (CEnanthum  superbum  x  Salieri 
Hyeanum),  by  acclamation,  and  Cypripedium  gigan- 
teum  (Harrisianum  x  Sallieri  Hjeanum)  ;  to  M.  Van 
Houtte,  by  acclamation,  for  Sonerilla  Madame  Leon 
Say,  and  for  Sonerillas  Madame  Blommaert,  and 
Professor  Charles  DeBosschere. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society. 
— On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  annual  autumn 
show  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  took  place  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  Glasgow.  This  year’s  exhibition  has  in  many 
respects  excelled  any  show  yet  held  by  the  society. 
The  entries  numbered  1,200,  about  200  more  than  on 
former  occasions.  Besides  the  vestibule,  four  large 
halls  were  required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits. 
The  platform  presented  a  very  pretty  appearance, 
there  being  in  front  an  attractive  row  of  fruiting 
vines  sent  by  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  Glasgow. 
Tables  of  plants  for  exhibition  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons,  Glasgow  ;  J.  &  E.  Thyne, 
Glasgow  ;  Sutherland,  Lenzie  ;  W.  Aitken  &  Sons, 
Lenzie ;  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay;  John  Smellie, 
Busby;  John  Forbes,  Hawick;  Campbell,  Blan- 
tyre  ;  and  Brown,  Uddingston. 


The  Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst., 
at  the  Temperance  Institute,  Corporation  Street.  On 
this  occasion,  Air.  Walter  B.  Child,  F.R.H.S.,  read 
a  paper  on  “  Some  Notable  Perennials,  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.”  He  gave  a  list  of  the  kinds  most  suited 
for  town  gardens,  their  habit  of  growth,  and  also 
their  mode  of  cultivation  and  propagation.  He  said 
that  these  plants  were  rightly,  coming  more  into 
public  favour  year  hy  year,  for  not  only  could  one, 
by  a  proper  selection  of  varieties,  have  a  show  of 
flowers  almost  all  the  year  round,  but  they'  were  most 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  required  very  little  attention 
Mr.  Child  exhibited  (not  for  competition)  a  splendid 
collection  of  these  flowers  which  were  greatly 
admired  by  those  present.  They’  certainly  showed 
signs  of  good  and  careful  cultivation.  There  were 
very  few  exhibits  for  competition.  Lilium  auratum 
was  shown  by'  Mr.  H.  Smith,  and  Asters  and 
Marguerite  Carnations  (very  fine)  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilks.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  October 
4th,  when  Councillor  Martineau  will  deliver  an 
address  on  ”  An  old  Birmingham  Botanist.” 

Pine  Trees  and  Turpentine. — The  United  States 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  making  some  experiments  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  loss  of  strength  and  durability  brought 
about  by  tapping  Pine  tress  in  order  to  obtain 
turpentine,  etc.  from  them.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  (says  the  Builder)  that  the  boxing  of  the 
tree  detracted  from  the  virtues  of  the  timber  for 
constructive  purposes,  but  the  investigations  of  the 
Department  tend  to  negative  this  view.  Both 
chemical  and  mechanical  tests  have  been  made  with 
the  same  result  as  to  the  non-destructive  effect  of 
tapping  or  ”  bleeding.”  Over  three  hundred  tests  on 
thirty-two  Pine  trees  from  various  localities  were 
made;  some  of  these  were  boxed  or  “bled”  and 
some  were  not,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  boxed 
timber  showed  abetter  average  than  that  from  which 
the  turpentine  had  not  been  taken.  The  superiority  of 
the  bled  timber  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  trees  which  are  used  for  turpentine 
supply  are  generally  placed  in  sites  more  favourably- 
situated  for  their  growth.  It  is,  however,  shown  by 
the  experiments  that  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  not 
affected  by  the  bleeding,  the  flow  of  resinous  matter 
being  in  the  exterior  sap  portion  of  the  trunk.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  bleeding  of  the  tree  retards 
its  growth,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  is  its  only 
effect.  In  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
timber,  it  may  be  that  this  checking  of  the  growth 
has  a  favourable  result  on  the  wood,  as  tending  to 
the  slow  growing  of  the  timber. 

A  Germani  Collec'oi’  s  explanation  of  an  Orchid. — 
■'  If  you  gan  oondershtand  plain  Greek  I  would  tell 
you  dat  Orchids  are  petaloid  monocotyledons  mit 
irregular  perianth  und  inferior  ovary,  gynandrous. 
Or  you  may  take  it  dat  Orchids  are  a  family  of 
monocotyledonous  phanerogams  mit  albuminous 
seeds  und  an  undivided  embryo.”  This  was  not 
understood,  and  so  a  further  explanation  was  needed, 
which  is  thus  given,  a  flower  of  Phalaenopsis  grandi- 
flora  being  held  up  to  illustrate  the  lesson  taught  : — 

“You  see  dis  knobbed  projection  shtanding  in  the 
middle  ?” 

“The  column?  Yes.” 

“  Dere  lies  de  segret  of  the  Orchid.” 

“  Well,  I  never  !  ”  muttered  Bounce. 

“  Dere  idt  lies  !  By  gareful  dissection  oonder  de 
migroscope  we  find  dat  the  column  ish  composed  of 
de  shtamens  und  shtyle  which  all  other  plants  have  ; 
but  here  dey  are  consolidated  into  a  single  mass, 
holding  the  pollen  grains  at  de  tip — see  ! — und  bear¬ 
ing  de  shtigma  oonderneath — here  it  ish  !  You 
oondershtand  dese  words  ?  I  will  put  it  ash  plain 
ash  I  gan.  An  Orchid  ish  a  flowers  dat  consists  of 
free  sepals  und  free  petals,  mit  de  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction — separate  in  oder  plants — fused  together  in 
de  column.  All  de  differences  you  hafe  shpeak  of, 
Harry,  are  nodings — oonder  de  migroscope  dey  dis¬ 
appear.  Every  Orchid  of  dose  ten  f  ousand  species 
has  de  same  component  parts,  though  so  modified 
or  transformed  ash  to  be  invisible  to  de  naked  eye. 
Dere  lies  de  marvel  und  delight — when  we  take  de 
flower  to  pieces.” — From  “  The  Orchid  Seekers  in 
Borneo." 

The  Carnation  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London:  G.vrdening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d. :  post  free,  is.  yd.— Adv.j 
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BEDDING  AT  HAMPTON 

COURT. 

The  many  thousands  of  Pelargoniums  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  popular  public  resort  have  had  a 
glorious  innings  during  the  season  that  is  now  ap¬ 
proaching  a  close  ;  and  they  did  much  to  enliven  the 
sombre  and  somewhat  gloomy  aspect  which  the 
many  old  Yew  trees  produce  in  summer  when  most 
other  trees  wear  a  livelier  appearance.  Other  plants 
in  great  plenty  nre  grown  besides  Pelargoniums,  but 
the  latter  are  certainly  very  dominant.  The  most 
representative  display  of  all  the  type  of  bedding 
skirts  the  long  walk  running  from  the  north  end  ,of 
the  grounds  to  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  beds  here  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
the  whole. 

The  oblong  beds  are  of  large  size  generally  and 
somewhat  formal,  but  they  are  in  keeping  with  the 
place  throughout.  At  the  north  end  is  a  fine  bed  of 
Pelargonium  Bonfire  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers, 
edged  with  a  double  line  of  the  bronze  Golden 
Harry  Hieover.  Rose  of  Allandale  in  another  bed, 
with  rosy-pink  flowers,  looks  effective  and  massive 
from  a  short  distance  away.  A  bicolor  Pelargonium 
named  Flower  of  Spring  is  mixed  with  blue  Violas 
sadly  burnt  up,  but  the  bronzy-black  edging  of 
Iresine  Lindeni  affords  a  striking  contrast.  The 
green  and  golden  foliage  of  Abutilon  naevium  macu- 
latum  resembles  that  of  A.  Thompsoni,  in  another 
bed. 

The  plants  are  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and  are  mixed  with 
Petunias  and  the  fragrant  and  floriferous  Imperial 
Dwarf  Ageratum  about  2ft.  high.  A  little  farther  on 
the  feature  is  Pelargonium  Vesuvius,  edged  with  P. 
Manglesii,  and  Cannell’s  Dwarf  Ageratum  here 
flowering  better  than  we  have  seen  it  anywhere  else 
this  season.  Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  edged 
with  Iresine  Herbstii  and  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris 
variegatus,  has  also  done  well.  Mixed  beds  are 
fairly  numerous  and  sometimes  very  interesting. 
Here  comes  one  consisting  of  tbe  Abutilon  already 
mentioned,  two  varieties  of  Marguerites  differing 
greatly  in  the  foliage,  Marigolds,  Stocks,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Zinnias,  Pentstemons,  &c.,  arranged  with 
some  sort  of  regularity  and  yet  Pelargonium  Henry 
Jacoby  well  sustains  its  value  as  a  bedding  plant. 
The  bronze  variety  Black  Douglas  mixed  with  Viola 
Holyrood  has  a  bold  effect  a  little  further  on.  Two 
circular  beds  of  Zinnias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotrope, 
Pentstemons,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  with  a 
double  edging  have  also  done  well.  Then  comes  a 
long  mixed  bed  of  Pelargoniums  in  circles  and  lines, 
yellow  and  white  Marguerites  edged  with  tuberous 
Begonias  and  Viola  Bessie  Clark.  A  bed  of  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  is  very  effectively  edged  with 
Centaurea  ragusina  candidissima  planted  amongst 
blue  Lobelias. 

The  finest  and  most  effective  of  the  carpet  beds 
are  concentrated  in  proximity  to  the  Palace  or  in 
front  of  it.  In  passing  along  the  walk  or  on  the 
grass,  the  first  to  be  encountered  has  an  8-rayed  star 
whose  centre  is  filled  with  Alternantheras  ;  Echeveria 
Peacocki  runs  out  into  four  of  the  rays  and  Anten- 
naria  tomentosa  into  the  other  four,  and  all  ate  out¬ 
lined  by  Golden  Feather.  At  either  end  of  the  same 
bed  is  a  baloon-shaped  figure  worked  out  with 
Alternanthera  versicolor,  A.  paronychioides  aurea 
and  A.  amoena.  Towards  the  sides  are  four 
crescents  of  A.  grandis  and  Leucophyton  Brownii. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  is  a  circular  patch  of  A. 
aurea ;  and  there  are  two  smaller  patches  of  A. 
paronychoides.  The  whole  of  these  figures  are  on  a 
groundwork  of  Herniaria.  The  edging  consists  of 
the  inevitable  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and  Sedum 
glaucum.  Dot  plants  consist  of  Chamaepeuce 
diacantha,  Echeveria  Peacockii  and  E.  glauco- 
metallica.  This  carpet  bed  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
grounds.  Further  on  is  another  perhaps  equally 
effective  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  public,  but  is 
more  common  place,  and  consists  of  large  masses  of 
six  sorts  of  Alternantheras,  namely,  A.  aurea  major, 
A.  paronychoides,  A.  p.  aurea,  A.  versicolor,  A. 
amoena,  and  A.  magnifica.  There  is  a  Maltese  cross 
in  the  centre  of  Echeveria  Peacockii,  E.  secunda 
glauca  and  Sempervivum  montanum.  A  third 
carpet  bed  consists  of  an  intricate  scroll  work  of 
Alternantheras  on  a  ground  of  Herniaria.  The 
quadruple  edging  consists  of  Alternanthera  magni¬ 
fica,  Leucophyton  Brownii,  Alternanthera  aurea 
major,  and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  respectively, 
the  latter  being  outermost,  and  planted  between  with 


Sedum  glaucum.  All  the  carpet  beds  are  kept 
scrupulously  neat. 

Between  the  first  two  of  the  above  three  beds  is 
the  finest  and  most  effective  mixture  in  the  whole 
grounds.  It  consists  of  crimson-flowered  tuberous 
Begonias  in  bold  plants  mixed  with  light  Fuchsias 
and  yellow  Zinnias  on  a  ground  of  Viola  Bessie 
Clark.  The  edging  is  of  Iresine  Verschaffelti  and 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock.  The  whole  has  a  rich 
and  luxurious  effect.  On  a  much  smaller  scale  are 
the  two  circular  beds,  having  a  climbing  Rose  in  the 
centre  with  a  mixture  of  crimson  Begonias,  light 
Fuchsias,  Sweet  Alyssum,  and  Viola  Bessie  Clark, 
edged  with  golden  Chickweed.  Then  comes  a  large 
mixed  bed  of  dark  Fuchsias  and  Zinnias,  with  other 
accessories.  A  bed  of  the  Begonia  Worthiana,  with 
rosy  scarlet  flowers  on  a  ground  of  Mentha^  has 
grown  into  a  complete  mass,  hiding  both  the  Mentha 
and  the  pendulous  flowers  of  the  Begonia.  The 
effect  is  entirely  lost.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  habit 
of  this  variety,  each  plant  should  be  perfectly 
isolated  to  show  its  glory  unless  used  as  an  edging. 
In  this  case  the  edging  of  Pelargonium  Cloth  of 
Gold  and  Coleus  fulgens  makes  the  failure  complete. 
Following  this  is  a  quaint  carpet  bed  in  squares  of 
Alternantheras,  Mesembryanthemum,  Clenia  repens, 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  Leucophyton  Brownii, 
Sempervivum  montanum,  and  S.  calcareum.  The 
whole  reminds  one  of  an  old-fashioned  patch-work 
cover  for  a  bed,  but  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  unequal  growth  of  the  plants,  the  Semper- 
vivuras  being  too  dwarf  for  the  Altermantheras,  etc. 

A  light  and  effective  circular  bed  is  that  of  white 
and  yellow  Begonias  and  pink  Zinnias  on  a  ground 
of  Sweet  Alyssum  and  Viola  Bessie  Clark.  Further 
on  is  a  mixture  of  various  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Zinnias,  and  several  low  plants,  with 
a  magnificent  edging  of  Arabis  lucida  variegata, 
whose  foliage  glistens  in  the  sunshine.  Then  come 
two  beds  of  Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby  and  Flower 
of  Spring,  the  latter  being  edged  with  the  purple 
black  Iresine  Verschaffelti,  and  both  are  good. 
Bourbon  Roses,  pale  and  fragrant,  are  flowering  in 
abed  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  but  the  square-clipped 
edging  of  Artemisia  pontica  is  rather  formal.  A 
happy  contrast  to  this  will  be  seen  in  another  bed 
edged  with  a  mixture  of  the  French  gray  Gnapha- 
lium  lanatum  and  Ageratum  Cannell’s  dwarf.  This 
is  repeated  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Quite  of 
a  different  style  are  some  beds  of  standard  Roses, 
filled  in  between  with  Heliotrope  Lady  Molesworth, 
which  is  deliciously  fragrant  on  the  lee  side.  Between 
these  are  floriferous  beds  of  Pelargonium  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  and  Surprise.  Then  comes  a  bed  of 
dark  Fuchsias,  Zinnias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
and  various  low  plants,  edged  with  Begonia 
Worthiana,  this  time  seen  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  and  certainly  showy. 

Round  the  circular  pond  in  the  centre  of  the 
grounds  are  four  slightly  curved  beds  of  Castor  Oil 
plants  and  night-scented  Tobacco  flowering  freely, 
but  closed  while  the  sun  shines.  Near  this  are  four 
beds  of  China  Roses,  which  have  kept  up  a 
wonderful  display  with  their  rosy  flowers.  The 
other  beds  in  great  numbers  outlining  the  semi¬ 
circular  area  of  ground  consist  of  mixtures  and 
Pelargoniums,  the  latter  being  very  abundantly 
represented,  and  flowering  well. 

At  either  end  of  the  Palace  and  skirting  one  side 
of  the  long  walk  is  a  herbaceous  border,  not  of  great 
width,  but  it  usually  contains  an  interesting  amount 
of  variety.  Yellow  Composites  are  very  dominant 
at  present,  including  as  they  do  many  Sun¬ 
flowers,  such  as  Helianthus  annuus,  with  huge 
flowers,  H.  multiflorus  plenus,  H.  rigidus,  H.  decape- 
talus,  and  H.  giganteus,  with  Rudbeckia  speciosa, 
African  Marigolds,  which  delight  in  sunshing,  and 
others.  The  poisonous  berries  of  Atropa  belladonna 
are  temptingly  near  the  walk,  and  within  reach  of 
children,  ignorant  of  its  deadly  properties.  As  a 
set  off  to  the  Composites  we  have  Phloxes,  Petunias, 
Anemone  japonica  alba,  and  various  Tobaccos  such 
as  Nicotiana  Tobaccum,  N.  affinis,  and  N.  rustica. 
Hollyhocks,  with  stems  6  ft.  to  g  ft.  high,  have  done 
well.  Castor  Oils,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  have  made 
excellent  leafage ;  Dahlias  and  Cannas  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  variety.  Numerous  specimens  of 
Ailantus  glandulosa,  hard-pruned  back  in  winter, 
have  made  leaves  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  giving  a  sub¬ 
tropical  effect.  Many  of  the  Noisette  Roses  have 
flowered  well  a  second  time,  but  other  Roses  there 
are  having  a  struggle  for  existence,  owing  to  the 
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heavy  masses  of  Canary  Creeper  clinging  to  them. 
The  Trumpet  Flower  (Tecoma  radicansj  has  flowered 
well  this  season.  Great  wreathing  masses  of 
Clematis  vitalba  are  gay  with  their  myriads  of 
blossonis.  By  means  of  the  hose-pipe  copious 
waterings  have  been  given  to  the  beds  and  borders, 
which  otherwise  would  have  suffered  greatly. 

Some  fine  trees  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  in  the 
grounds  have  bloomed  profusely.  The  large  Orange 
trees  in  tubs  have  been  flowering  freely,  and  the 
fragrance  they  emit  is  powerful  and  agreeable.  The 
curious,  so-calied,  cradle  walk  is  still  in  good  healthy 
condition.  The  trees  of  which  it  is  formed  consist 
of  the  common  English  Elm,  which  must  have 
afforded  a  cool  retreat  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  sunk  and  mediseval  garden  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Palace  buildings  has  its  stony  rigidity  relieved 
by  beds  and  clumps  of  Intermediate  Stocks  as  white 
as  snow,  standard  and  China  Roses,  Phloxes,  and 
Wistaria  sinensis,  which  flowered  for  a  second  time 
this  season.  A  specimen  of  the  Fiery  Thorn  is 
heavily  laden  with  its  orange-red  berries  and  very 
attractive  on  a  high  wall.  Amongst  the  other  public 
attractions  is  the  large  Vine,  which  seems  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  ever.  It  is  estimated  to  have 
carried  1,200  bunches  of  Grapes  weighing  about 
1,000  pounds.  About  200  pounds  had  been 
gathered  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  Vine  was 
started  in,  April  and  received  a  little  assistance  from 
fire  heat  at  night,  but  otherwise  has  not  been  forced 
in  any  way. 

_  ^  ^  _ 

FLORICULTURE  IN 

AMERICA. 

In  concluding  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject 
read  at  the  Horticultural  Congress  at  Chicago,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Hill,  of  Indiana  said  : — ^What  floriculture  will 
be  in  the  future  depends  largely  upon  the  classified 
knowledge  at  the  ready  command  of  the  future 
florist,  and  his  art  in  using  it,  and  also  upon  his 
artistic  training  and  the  education  of  the  heart. 
Technical  schools  will  do  for  floriculture  what  the 
industrial  schools  are  doing  for  the  workers  in  metals, 
fabrics,  and  woods.  Such  institutions  already  have 
a  footing  in  Europe,  and  their  influence  is  being  felt 
through  the  young  men  of  the  profession.  We  in 
this  country  shall  hail  with  delight  every  effort  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  founding  of  such  schools.  The  men 
who  elevate  their  profession  are  invariably  students, 
whether  in  or  out  of  school,  men  who  by  research 
and  study  solve  problems  and  make  rough  paths 
straight.  The  engineer  plans  the  outline  of  tremen¬ 
dous  undertakings  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  work¬ 
ing  out  by  compass  and  rule  its  parts  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  later  on  his  bridge  spans  the  Mississippi ; 
as  our  friend  Mr.  Whittle  of  Albany  has  suggested, 
there  is  no  reason  why  theory  and  practice  need  be 
divorced  in  floriculture.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  his  admirable  words  at  our  Fourth  Convention  : 
“  When  will  the  world  know  horticulture  to  be  what 
it  is  ?  A  pursuit  that  requires  of  its  workers  con¬ 
stant  forethought  and  continual  study.  When 
gardeners  themselves  are  willing  to  lift  the  class  by 
the  grand  power  of  education  from  the  rank  of  mere 
artisans.  When  by  the  careful  and  laborious  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  secrets  of  Nature  we  can  advance 
theories  and  cite  facts — not  till  then  shall  we  have 
our  place  in  the  world  of  thought.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  twentieth  century  will  see 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  people  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande :  grant  three-tenths  of  them  a  love  for 
flowers,  and  do  you  see  what  the  floriculture  of  the 
future  must  become.  The  future  shall  bring  forth 
the  wondrous  product  of  the  hybridizer  ;  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants  suited  to  our  climate  and  requirements 
shall  be  produced.  Great  possibilities  are  in  store  for 
us  in  this  direction  ;  America  will  in  the  near  future 
produce  its  Lemoine,  Guillot  and  Veitch.  Let  nopessi¬ 
mist  discourage,  but  with  quickened  step  let  us  march 
hopefully  forward  to  that  larger  and  brighter  future 
which  awaits  American  floriculture. 

- - 

There  are  but  few  houses  in  Cornwall  now  left 
ready  to  supply  the  market  with  grapes.  In  fact, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ‘‘cleared  out.”  It  has 
been  a  remarkably  profitable  season,  and  as  good 
for  the  public  as  the  grower.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
passing  note  that  up  to  now  the  Chrysanthemum 
societies  have  not  sent  out  their  notices  of  exhibi¬ 
tions.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  regard  to 
the  Penzance  Society,  which  has  hitherto  proved  so 
successful.  Perhaps  Mr.  Secretary  will  explain,  as 
there  are  inquiries. — A'. 
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JAPANESE  NURSERIES.* 

Dwarfing  of  Plants  and  Miniature 
Gardening. 

The  customs  and  circumstances  connected  with 
everyday  life  in  your  great  country,  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  ours,  make  the  Japanese  and 
American  nurseries  as  different  as  are  the  latitudes 
of  both  countries.  In  America  the  maddening  rush 
of  commercial  seas,  navigated  by  the  unsatisfiable 
children  of  the  world,  demands  the  quickest  returns 
on  all  outlays ;  the  taller  you  can  grow  a  seedling  or 
a  cutting  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  better 
your  chance  of  success;  while  the  Japanese  nursery¬ 
men  must  exercise  unlimited  patience  and  conform 
to  the  popular  arts  of  his  country. 

The  Japanese  nursery  trade  is  divided  into  two 
great  sections,  one  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  for 
export,  which  are  grown  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  in  this  country,  and  one  for  plants  for  home 
trade,  which  latter  are  of  an  entirely  different  class. 
In  Japan  we  have  very  many  beautiful  species  of 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  that  are  little  if  at  all 
known  in  this  country. 

The  nurseries  of  Japan  are  very  extensive  and 
well  kept ;  millions  of  plants  are  yearly  grown  for 
home  and  foreign  trade,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  export  trade  of  Japanese  nursery  stock  is  yearly 
increasing  in  very  great  proportions. 

The  art  of  dwarfing  plants  is  so  little  known  in 
other  lands  that  a  short  description  of  the  process  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  A  few  examples  will  suffice 
to  give  you  a  general  idea.  The  successful  Japanese 
nurseryman  must  not  only  be  a  good  grower,  but  he 
must  also  be  an  artist,  conversant  with  the  general 
arts  and  customs  of  his  country,  which  differ  very 
materially  with  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  Pines  may  be  considered  the  most  important 
of  all  trees  in  Japan,  and  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
cultivation  and  preservation.  The  most  popular 
ones  are  Pinus  densiflora,  Pinus  parsiflora,  and 
Pinus  Thunbergii.  They  are  generally  grown  from 
seed,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  select  the  choicest 
qualities.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  when 
the  seedlings  are  about  8  in.  in  height,  they  are 
staked  with  bamboo  canes  and  tied  with  rice  straw, 
the  plants  being  bent  in  different  desirable  shapes. 
The  next  fall  they  are  transplanted  to  a  richer  soil 
and  well  fertilized.  In  the  following  spring  the 
plants  are  restaked  and  twisted  and  tied  in  fanciful 
forms.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  given  until  the 
seventh  year,  when  the  trees  will  have  assumed  fairly 
large  proportions,  the  branches  being  trained  in 
graceful  forms  and  the  foliage-like  small  clouds  of 
dense  green.  The  plants  are  now  taken  up  and 
potted  in  pots  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  kept  well 
watered.  Every  succeeding  year  great  care  must  be 
taken  of  new  shoots,  which  must  be  kept  pinched 
back.  After  another  three  years  of  this  treatment 
the  trees  are  virtually  dwarfed,  there  being  no  visible 
growth  thereafter. 

The  dwarfing  of  Bamboos  is  another  important 
branch  of  the  Japanese  nursery  business.  Three 
weeks  after  Bamboo  shoots  begin  to  grow,  and  when 
the  trunks  measure  about  8  in.  in  circumference,  and 
5  ft.  in  height,  the  bark  is  removed,  piece  by  piece, 
from  the  joint.  After  five  weeks,  when  the  plants 
get  somewhat  stout,  bend  and  tie  the  stem  zig-zag  ; 
after  three  months,  when  the  side  shoots  grow  strong 
enough,  cut  them  all  off,  5  or  6  in.  from  the  main 
trunk ;  they  are  then  dug  up  and  potted  in  sand ; 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  any  fertiliser,  but 
plenty  of  water  should  be  given.  Cut  off  the  large, 
shoots  every  year,  in  May  or  June,  and  after  three 
years  the  twigs  and  leaves  will  present  admirable 
yellow  and  green  tints. 

Dwarfed  Thuyas  are  effected  by  means  of  grafting. 
Let  a  Thuya  Lobbi  seedling  grow  on  fertile  soil  for 
three  years,  or  until  it  becomes  about  5  ft.  in  length  ; 
then  in  the  middle  of  spring  cut  off  all  branches, 
leaving  the  trunk  and  top  branch  ;  take  a  J  in.  chisel 
and  hammer  it  into  the  thickest  portion  of  the  trunk,, 
hollov/  out  a  I  in.  deep  hole  to  every  2  or  3  in.  space, 
so  that  the  trunk  can  be  bent  more  easily  in  the 
desired  direction  ;  rice  straw  is  twisted  round  the 
trunk,  which  is  bent  in  many  curious  forms  and 
fanciful  shapes.  In  springtime  of  the  second  year  of 
this  treatment  the  plants  are  potted  in  rich  soil ;  in 
another  two  years,  when  the  plants  have  assumed 
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permanent  forms.  Thuya  obtusa  is  then  grafted  on 
the  Lobbi  stem. 

The  process  of  grafting  is  in  brief  as  follows  : 
Apply  plenty  of  fertilizer  to  the  Thuya  Lobbi  plant ; 
in  early  Spring  take  seme  two- inch  shoots  of  Thuya 
obtusa,  cut  the  end  in  a  slanting  plane,  and  insert  in 
the  smaller  portions  of  the  Thuya  Lobbi  trunk,  one 
graft  to  every  inch  on  the  trunk ;  wrap  the  grafts 
with  rice  straw  and  take  the  plants  to  a  shady,  wind¬ 
less  room,  with  the  temperature  at  35  degrees  F. ; 
increase  the  temperature  one  or  two  degrees  daily  ; 
continue  this  for  three  weeks,  by  this  time  a  little 
breeze  may  be  admitted,  and  leave  the  temperature 
of  the  room  60°  for  two  weeks  and  at  708  for  two 
weeks  ;  leaves  will  soon  grow  from  the  grafted  twigs. 
In  the  latter  part  of  spring,  when  the  temperature  in 
and  out  of  doors  becomes  uniform,  the  plants  can  be 
safely  transferred  to  some  shady  position  out  of 
doors.  In  the  fall,  when  all  the  grafts  have  taken 
good  hold,  cut  off  all  the  remaining  shoots  of  Thuya 
Lobbi.  Transplant  every  year  in  good  rich  soil ;  six 
years  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  of  dwarfed  Thuyas. 

All  kinds  of  conifers  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  also  a  great  demand  for  -curiosi¬ 
ties  in  mixed  grafted  conifers — that  is,  six  or  seven 
kinds  of  conifers  on  one  plant. 

Maples  form  one  of  the  best  materials  for  the 
artistic  fancies  of  the  Japanese  craftsman.  Often  a 
great  many  different  varieties  of  Maples  are  grafted 
on  one  stem.  Seedling  Maples  are  spliced  and  tied 
together  when  growing ;  after  they  have  formed  an 
union,  the  desired  shoot  is  cut  off ;  this  is  kept  up 
until  ten  or  twenty  varieties  are  obtained.  Maples 
thus  grafted  form  lovely  features  for  lawns,  their 
varying  hues  and  types  of  foliage  enhancing  each 
other’s  beauty. 

Now  a  few  words  regarding  our  miniature 
gardening.  The  msthetic  idea  shows  itself  in  every 
line  of  Japanese  industries,  and  especially  is  it  the 
case  with  our  nursery  and  landscape  gardeners.  The 
most  inexperienced  need  not  fear  any  difficulty  in 
our  mode  of  gardening  if  he  but  uses  his  mind  and 
efforts  in  the  right  direction.  The  skilful  artist 
introduces  into  his  miniature  garden,  not  regular 
geometrical  forms,  but  anything  odd,  irregular  and 
artistic.  To  us  gardening  is  not  mathematic,  but  an 
art — hills,  dales,  rivulets,  waterfalls,  bridges,  etc., 
vie  with  each  other  in  presenting  their  quaintest 
forms  and  fancies,  and  harmonious  symmetries. 
Dwarfed  plants  of  all  descriptions  deck  the  scene 
here  and  there  in  thousands  of  peculiarly  artistic 
shapes.  We  derive  many  lessons  from  Nature,  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  her  as  much  as  is  practicable, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  in  the  person  of  a 
Japanese  gardener  that  Dame  Nature  finds  her 
most  ardent  lover ;  his  is  the  ambition  to  make  his 
country  a  place  for  men  like  Arnold  to  flee  to  when 
seeking  a  studio  to  the  beauties  of  the  "  Light  of 
the  World.” 

- ^ - 

ELLINGTON  PARK, 

RAMSGATE. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  keys  of  this  new 
public  park  for  Ramsgate  were  handed  over  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  town  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  park  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
for  ever.  Since  September  last  the  park  has  been 
almost  completely  transformed  in  appearance. 
Lending  dtself  readily  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  being  endowed  by  Nature  with 
many  beauties  not  always  met  with,  it  seemed  to 
some  almost  sacrilegious  to  talk  of  cutting  up  the 
grounds.  Messrs.  Cheal,  however,  with  great  artistic 
ability , succeeded  in  devising  plans  which  immediately 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and  the 
governing  body  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
placed  the  work  in  hands  so  skilled.  The  park  looks 
even  better  than  the  plans  foreshadowed,  and  it  must 
certainly  be  said  that  the  very  most  has  been  made 
of  the  ground  at  the  contractors’  disposal.  The 
twelve  acres  of  land  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  con¬ 
vey  the  appearance  of  being  much  larger.  Most  of 
the  magnificent  old  trees  have  been  preserved,  and 
though  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  alteration  of 
the  old  levels,  the  land  still  retains  much  of  its  former 
natural  attractiveness. 

Among  the  main  features  of  the  park,  a  few  must  be 
mentioned  briefly  here.  First  of  all,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  constructive 


work  is  the  handsomely  designed  Doulton-ware 
terrace,  246  ft.  in  length,  25  ft.  wide  at  the  narrowest 
and  75  ft.  at  the  widest  part.  At  the  rear  of  the 
terrace,  from  which  a  most  beautiful  vdew  of  the 
grounds  can  be  obtained,  is  the  band  stand,  a  rustic 
erection  of  some  attractiveness.  Messrs.  Cheal 
have  succeeded  in  so  laying  out  and  arranging  the 
land  that  wherever  one  stands  in  the  park  one  is 
still  compelled  to  move  in  order  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  grounds.  From  each  point  of  prominence  a 
newer  and  more  picturesque  view  seems  to  be 
secured,  a  fact  which  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
manner  in  which  Messrs.  Cheal  have  done  then- 
work.  The  handsome  fountain  given  by  Mrs.  Barber 
faces  the  terrace  walk,  and  further  on  is  another  and 
smaller  fountain,  given  by  Mr.  Jonas  Levy,  J.P.  At 
convenient  intervals  are  disposed  the  seats  kindly 
given  by  the  Member  for  Thanet,  while  picturesque 
corners  are  appropriately  filled  with  small 
shelters,  for  which  many  visitors  will  feel  grateful. 
A  miniature  lake  and  a  children’s  playground  in  the 
Grange  Road  corner  are  other  features.  The  lake  is 
small,  and  so  is  the  children’s  playground,  but  in 
regard  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  children 
can  with  safety  play  in  any  other  part  of  the  grounds, 
there  being  no  restrictions  whatever  in  this  respect. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings 
the  company  walked  round  the  park  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  and  there  were  many  expressions  of 
gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  the  grounds  had 
been  beautified,  and  the  various  gifts  disposed.  A 
large  crowd  having  assembled  near  the  band  stand, 
the  Mayor  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  company, 
after  which  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  centre  of 
the  park,  v/here  the  business  of  assisting  in  the 
planting  of  an  Oak  tree  was  gone  through,  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Lowther,  M.P.,  wielding  a  spade  with 
considerable  vigour,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
spectators.  Another  move  was  made  to  the  west 
corner  of  the  park,  where  the  Mayoress  planted  a 
CopperBeech,  and  where  some  further  speech-making 
took  place.  At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  the 
National  Anthem  was  played  by  the  Corporation 
Band,  and  the  company  present  were  addressed  by 
the  Mayor,  the  Vicar  of  Ramsgate,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Parks  Committee,  and  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  who 
thanked  the  Mayor  and  other  speakers  for  the  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks  made  by  them  as  to  the  way  in 
which  his  firm  had  carried  out  their  work. 

- .im - 

WORKING  MEN’S 

FLOWERS. 

The  Daily  News  of  Monday,  the  21st  ult.  in  noticing 
some  of  the  features  of  the  flower  show  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Great  National  Co-operative  Festival, 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
said  :  ”  The  flower-table  showed  what  the  working 
man  is  growing.  He  understands  Zinnias,  and  wisely 
puts  the  African  IMarigold  beside  them.  His  trusses 
of  Phlox  Drummondii  are  what  trusses  of  Phlox 
Drummondii  should  be  ;  and  he  knows  the  value  of 
Indian  Pinks.  But  some  of  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments,  to  judge  from  the  show,  are  with  Salpiglossis. 
Flowers  of  this  kind  were  objects  of  general  admira¬ 
tion  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  often 
the  question  was  asked,  ‘  But  what  are  they  ? ' 
Truly,  their  fame  is  not  equal  to  their  deserts.”  In 
this  pleasant  way  the  newspaper  writer  touches  upon 
some  of  the  leading  flowers  grown  and  exhibited  by 
the  working  man  co-operator  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  he  should  single  out  the  Salpiglossis  for 
special  praise,  for  every  eye  that  could  be  attracted 
by  the  beautiful  in  flowers  noticed  the  bunches  of 
exquisite  blossoms,  and  many,  as  above  stated, 
wondered  what  they  were. 

The  Salpiglossis. 

(from  Salpinx,  a  tube,  and  glossis,  a  tongue,  referring 
to  the  style  in  the  tube  of  the  flower)  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  the  earliest  introduction  came  to  us  about 
1820.  At  first  regarded  as  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
it  was  cultivated  in  greenhouses ;  later  in  point  of 
time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  biennial ;  but  novi’, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  improved  forms  we 
know  in  this  day,  as  varieties  of  S.  variabilis,  and 
termed  grandiflora,  it  is  classed  among  the  annuals, 
where  it  reigns  almost  supreme  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive.  Like  some  of  the  Petunias 
it  is  a  viscid  plant,  exuding  from  leaves  and  stems  a 
sticky  or  gummy  secretion  which  makes  the  sprays  a 
little  disagreeable  to  handle.  We  do  not  appear  to 
have  a  common  name  for  the  plant.  The  flowers  are 
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large,  funnel-shaped,  rich  in  colour,  possessing  hues 
found  in  few  other  annuals,  and  they  have  been 
designated  the  Orchids  among  the  hardy  annuals. 
Splendid  bunches  were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  no  one  interested  in  flowers  could  pass  them  by 
without  stopping  to  examine  and  admire  them.  The 
seeds,  a  packet  of  which  can  be  purchased  for  a 
small  sum,  can  be  sown  in  light,  warm  soil  in  the 
open  in  March  and  April ;  the  plants  need  to  be 
thinned  out  in  order  to  afford  each  individual  ample 
space  in  which  to  develop.  Or  the  seeds  (as  is  often 
done)  can  be  sown  in  pots,  or  in  a  box  in  a  cold 
frame  ;  the  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  pricked  off 
into  other  pots  or  boxes,  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
finally  planted  in  the  open  in  May.  For  general 
cultural  purposes,  it  might  safest  be  classed  among 
the  hardy  annuals.  But  whoever  may  be  induced  to 
buy  a  packet,  let  them  ask  for  Salpiglossis  grandi- 
flora. 

Other  Annuals  Finely  Shown 
were  the  pretty  Phlox  Drummondii,  charming 
bunches  being  displayed,  and,  like  the  Salpiglossis, 
they  stood  the  warmth  of  the  crowded  building  un¬ 
commonly  well ;  like  the  Salpiglossis,  this  beautiful 
annual  Phlox  has  been  so  improved  since  introduced 
by  Drummond  from  Texas,  in  1835,  that  could  that 
enterprising  collector  appear  on  the  scene  again,  he 
would  fail  to  recognise  the  original.  Indeed,  the 
possibilities  of  development  in  some  of  our  popular 
annuals  appear  unlimited.  The  Indian  Pinks 
(Dianthus  chinensis)  were  very  fine  also,  and 
especially  the  varieties  Heddewigii  and  H. 
laciniatus  ;  the  double  types  are  attractive  also,  but 
they  do  not  compare  with  the  single  for  beauty. 
The  African  Marigolds  and  the  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  especially  of  the  tricolor  section,  were  also 
striking,  and  the  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  were 
delightful ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  ho  v  the  new 
and  improved  varieties  are  finding  their  way  into 
working  men’s  gardens  and  allotments.  A  working 
man,  with  his  limited  plot  of  ground,  should  grow 
only  the  very  best,  and  he  should  remember  that  a 
bad  plant  takes  up  as  much  room  in  a  garden  as  a 
good  one.  Among 

Biennials 

the  homely  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum)  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  very  fine  bunches  of  high  quality  ;  and  the 
collections  of  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  were  equally 
good.  We  touch  only  on  a  few  points  in  this  remark¬ 
able  exhibition.  It  covered  the  whole  of  the  available 
floor  space  under  the  nave  of  the  Sydenham  palace 
of  glass.  About  6,000  superficial  feet  of  tabling 
were  required  for  staging  the  exhibits,  and  in  many 
instances  they  were  inconveniently  crowded.  The 
leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement,  having 
induced  the  workman  to  become  a  co-operator,  saw 
the  advantage  of  interesting  him  in  his  garden,  and 
the  pleasant  occupations  connected  with  it,  in  the 
production  of  honey,  the  keeping  of  poultry,  etc.; 
and  more  especially  in  enriching  his  taste  with  the 
production  of  his  garden,  and  beautifying  his  home 
with  the  flowers  he  rears  with  so  much  success.  To 
achieve  this,  the  flower  show  in  connection  with  the 
National  Co-operative  Festival  was  inaugurated,  and 
the  splendid  success  which  has  attended  it  has  more 
than  justified  its  establishment.  We  may  say  of  the 
festival  itself  that  it  truly  represents  “  an  organised 
effort  to  give  prominence  to  the  higher  ideals  of  co¬ 
operation.”  To  this  end  local  organisations  have 
promoted  within  various  localities  a  love  of  flowers, 
a  knowledge  of  music,  the  practice  of  healthful 
athletics,  the  organisation  of  children’s  sports  and 
pastimes,  and  above  all,  the  development  of  co¬ 
partnership  in  industry.  The  results  of  these 
attempts  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up  in  the  annual 
great  gathering  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  the 
separated  attempts  are  crystallised  into  a  whole.  Not 
the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  proceedings  was 
two  vocal  concerts  of  6,000  voices,  the  body  made 
up  of  choirs  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  children,  who  go  to  the  Palace  on  this  occasion 
in  great  numbers,  are  cared  for  also,  and  the  day  is 
one  of  supreme  enjoyment,  without  a  trace  of 
rowdyism,  horseplay,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  How 
true  it  is  that — 

Ingenious  arts,  where  they  an  entrance  find. 

Soften  the  manners  and  subdue  the  mind ! 


Rosa  Wichuraiana  is  making  a  great  sensation  at 
Franklin  Park,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  where  it  has  been, 
planted  very  extensively,  and  during  the  month  of 
July  has  covered  the  rocky  slopes  with  great  masses 
of  white  bloom.  To  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  due 
the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  this  splendid 
.species. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT 

GARDEN. 

Effects  of  the  Season  on  the  Apple  Crop. — 
The  present  season  will  leave  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  gardening  fraternity,  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  drought  which  has  rendered  the  labours  of 
those  whose  duties  have  been  among  pot  plants 
most  laborious.  In  ordinary  seasons,  when  many  of 
the  denizens  of  glass'  houses  are  placed  outside 
during  the  summer,  an  occasional  respite  in  the  use 
of  the  water  pot  occurs  during  cloudy,  showery 
weather,  but  the  past  season  has  given  no  rest  to  the 
water  pot.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  not  matter  so 
very  much,  but  when  we  visit  gardens  and  find 
three-fourths  of  the  Apples  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  usual  size  and  the  fruit  much  damaged  by  birds, 
wasps,  and  flies,  which  by-the-bye  generally  show 
their  discretion  by  choosing  the  best  they  can  find. 
This  has  caused  many  who  would  gladly  have  left 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  a  little  longer,  to  gather  it. 
These  remarks  apply  principally  to  fruits  growing 
on  gravelly  soils,  as  we  find  on  stiffer  soils  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  even  in  the  same  orchard 
where  the  soil  varies  very  much  in  texture.  We  saw 
Lady  Henniker  not  a  fourth  of  its  usual  size  on 
gravel,  and  Fearn’s  Pippin  on  clay  a  fine  crop,  and 
rather  above  the  average  in  size.  In  some  instances 
the  sample  of  fruit  is  so  small  that  it  is  unrecog¬ 
nizable,  and  being  prematurely  ripe  there  will  in 
many  cases  be  a  paucity  of  hardy  fruits  for  the 
dessert  table  during  the  coming  winter.  Pears, 
especially  on  pyramids,  are  in  some  instances  better 
than  usual,  and  I  have  seen  numbers  of  trees  which 
have  not  borne  any  fruit  for  some  years,  yielding  a 
good  crop  of  handsome  Pears  under  the  same 
management. —  W.  B. 

Braddick’s  Nonpareil  Apple. — The  merits  of 
this  fine  old  dessert  Apple  are  not  so  widely  known 
as  they  should  be,  for  it  is  one  of  a  few  which  may 
be  had  in  good  condition  till  quite  late  in  the  season, 
and  is  of  a  most  agreeable  flavour.  The  tree  bears 
well  as  a  standard,  and  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
rounded,  and  flattened,  and  the  skin  dull,  dark  green, 
russety  and  dull  red  next  the  sun. — IF.  B. 

- »*• - 

VERBENA  TEUCRIOIDES. 

This  species,  referred  to  at  p.  6,  and  by  a  printer’s 
error  given  as  ”  V.  Tancroides  ”  we  are  informed  was 
first  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr,  Gillies,  who  collected 
it  on  the  highest  of  the  Uspallata  Mountains  in 
South  America,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  subsequently  Mr,  Tweedie 
sent  it  from  Montevideo  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  Moun¬ 
tains,  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Tweedie,  it  appears,  also 
sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  whose  garden 
the  plant  was  first  raised,  and  bloomed  during  the 
summer  of  1838,  and  the  Messrs.  Handyside,  of 
the  Musselburgh  Nursery  sent  it  out  in  1839. 

In  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  this  species, 
interesting  facts  present  themselves  and  push  their 
way  into  one’s  memory,  one  fact  being  that  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  growing  a  native  variety  or 
species  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1834,  and  named 
in  honour  of  the  introducer  of  V.  teucrioides,  viz., 
Tweedieana,  and  subsequently  lived  with  Mr.  J.  D. 
Parks,  who  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  whose  garden  V.  teucrioides 
was  raised.  As  showing  how  much  is  done  by 
united  effort  in  a  man’s  lifetime,  another  fact  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  numerous  species  of  Verbenas 
introduced  anterior  to  the  dates  mentioned  were 
described  by  J.  C.  Loudon  as  ”  a  weedy  genus  of 
plants,”  but  subsequent  to  the  date  quoted,  after  the 
newest  and  the  best  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
hybridist,  and  many  charming  varieties  raised,  our 
ever-to-be-remembered  friend,  in  his  later  days, 
spoke  of  the  Verbenas  thus  : — ”  The  great  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  several  species  of  this  genus,  and  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  summer  and  autumn  ornament 
have  caused  them  of  late  to  be  carefully  attended  to 
by  the  trade  and  by  amateurs,  and  consequently 
many  and  very  elegant  varieties  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Thus  was  the  Verbena  a  general  and  special 
favourite  for  many  years, batches  of  new  varieties  being 
introduced  annually  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  plant, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  purchasers  even  at  those 
prices  ;  but,  alas,  old  lovers  of  late  years  have  been 
almost  led  to  whistle  the  refrain,  “  O  where  and  O 
where  is  my  Highland  Laddie  gone  ?  ” — George  Fry, 
Lewisham. 


QM^aningB  fcom  fh^  PtirliJ 
of  SctencB. 

Pedigree  Races  in  Horticulture. — A  paper  oil 
this  subject  was  read  by  M.  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin, 
Paris,  on  August  17th.  before  the  Horticultural  Con¬ 
gress  at  Chicago.  In  this  he  said  that  a  plant’s 
work  in  making  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth 
fitted  for  the  use  of  animals  and  man,  was  well  or  ill 
done  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  plant  for  that 
work.  He  further  said  that  it  was  within  the  power 
of  man  to  control  to  some  extent  the  efficiency  of 
plants  for  this  purpose  by  the  Continued  selection  of 
those  plants  that  develop  more  and  more  of  any 
given  and  desirable  quality.  Heredity  is  the  lever 
by  which  man  can  turn  his  studies  and  experiments 
to  the  best  account,  by  the  fixing  of  those  desirable 
qualities,  so  that  step  by  step  he  may  in  time 
achieve  what  from  the  commencement  he  has  had  in 
mind  In  this  way  varieties  and  races  are  created, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  man.  When 
a  large  number  of  varieties  have  been  obtained,  it 
generally  happens  that  numbers  of  them  present 
close  affinity  with  one  another,  while  others  favour 
a  different  type  in  like  manner.  We  then  have 
strains  or  races  of  plants  agreeing  in  all  important 
particulars  and  differing  only  in  minor  ones.  Care, 
food,  and  protection  will  make  plants  larger  and 
finer ;  but  only  by  selection  and  the  assistance  of 
heredity  can  we  produce  a  useful  and  enduring  or 
fixed  race  of  plants. 

The  Action  of  Heredity.— The  skilled  horti¬ 
culturist  went  on  to  say  that  the  large  Pansies, 
hybrid  Gladioli,  and  large-flowered  Cannas  had  all 
been  brought  to  their  present  magnificent  proportions 
from  small-flowered  originals  by  careful  observers 
who  noted  every  variation,  kept  a  record  of  the 
descent  of  their  plants,  and  turned  to  the  best 
account  the  action  of  heredity.  Plants  in  a  state  of 
nature  will  produce  variations  as  it  were  by  chance, 
and  if  those  variations  possess  anything  of  advantage 
to  the  plant,  they  will  be  perpetuated  or  carried  on 
to  the  next  generation  by  heredity  with  greater  or 
less  exactness.  On  the  contrary,  those  variations, 
which  are  of  no  service  to  the  plant  in  its  struggle 
for  existence  in  a  state  of  nature,  soon  get  lost  or 
disappear.  Some  of  them  might  be  of  important 
service  to  man  in  one  way  or  other,  and  herein  lies 
his  opportunity  for  selection  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  plant  by  placing  it  under  his  special  care  and 
protection.  He  took  the  Potato  as  an  example,  and 
supposed  the  case  of  a  dwarf  and  late  sprouting 
variety  growing  amongst  a  mass  of  rank  growing  and 
early  sprouting  ones.  The  former,  if  left  to  its  own 
resources  must  succumb  in  the  struggle,  but  by 
man’s  interference  and  protection  it  is  able  to  per¬ 
petuate  what  quality  it  may  possess  advantageous  to 
man.  Like  domesticated  animals,  plants  yield  up  in 
a  measure  their  self  defence  in  adapting  themselves 
to  man’s  service,  and  he  in  turn  must  afford  or  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  protection  and  nourishment. 

How  Heredity  Works. — The  object  of  heredity 
is  to  transmit  to  the  offspring  of  a  plant  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  the  qualities  of  its  parents.  ”  Like 
breeds  like  ”  is  a  well-known  axiom,  and  another 
saying  is,  "  as  like  as  Peas  in  a  pod.”  But  Peas  in 
one  and  the  same  pod  generally  present  greater  or 
less  differences  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  degree, 
and  the  latent  potentialities  that  lie  hid  in  the  germ 
may  be  great.  The  progeny  may  take  after  one  of 
the  parents  more  than  another,  or  may  blend  the 
characteristics  of  both  and  be  intermediate.  The 
parents,  although  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  one  another,  and  should  they 
be  of  composite  origin,  we  may  have  reversions  to 
some  of  the  earlier  progenitors  or  towards  them  ; 
and  in  all  this  we  get  variation.  These  variations 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  improvements,  and  by  the 
repeated  selections  of  the  most  desirable  types  and 
the  retention  of  those  that  come  nearest  the  ideal 
sought,  their  qualities  and  characteristics  become 
fixed  with  more  or  less  permanency  by  heredity. 
The  facts  are  that  although  plants  tend  to  vary, 
heredity  is  generally  the  strongest  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  progeny  will  be.  This  power  is 
impaired  to  some  extent  by  conflict  with  atavism  or 
a  tendency  to  revert  to  ancestral  forms.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  raiser,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  along  a  certain  line,  should  be  to  avoid  using 
any  of  the  ancestral  forms,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
reversion.  He  will  thereby  spare  himself  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  labour  by  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  power  and  onward  progress  trans¬ 
mitted  by  heredity. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

On  looking  through  the  collections  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  hands  of  several  first-class  growers  we 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  comparative  dwarf¬ 
ness  of  the  plants  as  compared  with  the  hop-pole 
proportions  so  commonly  met  with  in  recent  years. 
This  is  no  doubt  partly  attributable  to  a  change  in 
cultural  details,  and  partly  also  to  the  season,  which, 
we  believe,  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
plants  in  inducing  a  shorter,  stiffer  growth.  The 
foliage  also,  as  a  consequence,  is  much  denser  than 
is  generally  the  case,  and  this  is  more  noticeable  in 
plants  grown  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  for 
the  production  of  show'  flowers  than  in  the  case  of 
those  grown  only  for  a  supply  of  cut  blooms.  In 
one  collection  we  noted  that  the  whole  of  the  plants 
were  much  below  the  average  height,  though  none 
had  been  cut  back.  Edwin  Molyneux,  3  ft.;  Stan- 
stead  White,  4  ft.;  Sunflower,  4  ft.;  Puritan,  2|  ft.; 
Viviand  Morel,  3  ft.;  and  E.  Clibran,  3  ft.  were  all 
in  prime  condition  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
grower.  One  famous  grower  considers  that  the 
extra  sunshine  an^  heat  of  the  season  has  reduced 
the  height  of  his  plants  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  on  an 
average. — G. 

- <4- - 

SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  exoerience  with  Seedling  Chrysanthemums  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  your  New  South  Wales 
correspondent,  “  G.  H.  K.”  whose  letter  at  page  17 
I  have  read  with  much  interest.  I  generally  sow 
during  February  in  shallow  boxes  of  light  soil  placed 
in  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  are  pricked  out  in  other 
boxes,  and  when  strong  enough,  are  potted  into  60 
sized  pots  and  grow’n  on  in  pits  or  frames.  W  hen 
the  weather  is  suitable  during  spring  or  early 
summer,  they  are  finally  potted  into  24’s,  and  only 
the  main  stem  is  allowed  to  grow  up.  I  take  the 
first  bud  after  the  first  break,  and  should  the  plants 
be  late  or  weak,  I  select  only  one  bud  and  that  the 
crown  one.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  early,  I 
allow  a  second  break,  and  should  the  plants  be 
inclined  to  form  a  bush,  I  leave  all  the  side  branches. 
I  never  remove  them  too  early,  for  several  reasons. 
I  never  strike  the  shoots  removed,  but  grow  the 
plants  on,  keeping  them  strong  and  healthy  to  pro¬ 
duce  early  flowers.  I  have  had  seedlings  in  bloom 
six  months  after  sowing  the  seed,  but  about  ninety 
per  cent,  flower  within  a  range  of  from  six  to  ten 
months.  If  I  am  satisfied  with  the  first  promise  of 
a  seedling,  I  grow  it  a  second  season,  as  all  mus 
be  tried  a  second  time  ;  and  of  first  season  blooms  I 
have  had  many  measuring  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  I  grow  only  new  varieties  in  pots  on 
trial,  and  from  four  to  five  thousand  first  and  second 
season  seedlings. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
the  plants  will  flower  this  season,  owing  to  the  hot, 
dry  weather  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  more 
than  from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  this  season  than 
usual.  Many  of  the  early  buds  are  hard  and  scaly, 
and  the  plants  are  much  troubled  with  a  small 
maggot,  which  penetrates  the  centre  of  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  for  about  half  an  inch. — Robert  Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  remarks  of 
your  New  South  Wales  correspondent,  “  G.  H.  K.” 
in  The  Gardening  World  for  September  gth,  on 
the  above  subject.  To  his  question  whether  the  re¬ 
sults  he  obtains  are  equal  or  under  those  obtained 
by  raisers  in  England  at  the  present  time,  I  should 
say  that  they  are  far  superior  to  the  average  obtained 
here  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The  description  of 
the  method  of  culture  adopted  by  "  G.  H.  K.”  shows 
at  once  that  we  occupy  a  far  inferior  position  to  him 
as  far  as  climate  is  concerned.  Our  difficulties  in 
raising  good  seedlings  are  many.  First,  we  have  to 
obtain  seed.  If  this  is  bought,  it  is  probably  foreign, 
and  this  causes  an  infinity  of  trouble,  with  a  \  ery 
meagre  result ;  for  from  a  thousand  seedlings,  it  is 
quite  a  chance  if  one  good  sterling  novelty  is 
secured,  as  so  very  little  of  the  seed  is  produced  by 
the  crossing  of  first-class  varieties.  To  save  your 
own  seed  is  the  best  plan,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter. 
During  the  time  of  the  seed  setting,  we  are  treated 
to  fogs  and  wet,  and  the  petals  often  damp  and 
destroy  the  seed.  Having  obtained  the  seeds  and 
grown  them  one  season,  we  must  not  condemn  single 
and  semi-double  plants  on  the  first  season’s  bloom. 


provided  the  colour  and  habit  is  all  right,  as  the  next 
season  an  acparently  weak  and  single  flower  may  be¬ 
come  a  bloom  remarkable  for  fulness  and  solidit)'. 
Your  correspondent  has  to  be  congratulated,  first 
upon  a  climate  that  allows  him  to  raise  good  blooms 
in  nine  months,  and  secondly,  upon  the  success  he  has 
attained.  I  shall  expect  that  with  such  advan¬ 
tageous  natural  conditions.  New  South  Wales  will,  in 
the  near  future,  add  a  number  of  good  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  our  stock.  The  Chrysanthemum  may  be¬ 
come  an  annual  in  that  salubrious  land,  but  I  am 
doubtful  if  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  so  treated  to  any 
extent  in  this  country. — E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts,  Sept.  12th. 

- - 

IN  THE  SHRUBBERY. 

As  autumn  approaches  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  important  work  to  be  done  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  First  of  all,  it  is  now  that  evergreens  put  on 
their  healthy  and  glossy  look  for  the  winter  ;  so, 
too,  do  those  of  golden  or  silver  hue.  By  keeping 
down  weeds  and  slightly  stirring  the  surface  soil  with 
a  hoe,  we  materially  assist  towards  this  end.  Where 
a  plant  is  of  poor  colour  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
remedy  this  defect,  by  applying  a  copious  root 
watering  of  liquid  manure. 

But  my  chief  object  in  these  notes  is  to  point  out 
how  very  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  propagate  many 
very  useful  subjects  if  taken  in  hand  at  once.  To 
avoid  any  repetition,  I  propose  describing  the  process 
for  the  majority  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  then  to 
give  a  list  of  those  most  suitable  for  each  process, 
following  the  same  plan  with  some  of  the  evergreens 
and  conifers. 

Cuttings  of  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  should  be 
made  of  this  season’s  wood,  and  about  6in.  to  Sin. long. 
Insert  these  in  a  sandy  soil ;  if  possible  in  such  a 
position  that  the  morning  sun  reaches  them.  Cut 
off  close  below  a  joint,  and  place  them  fully  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  belovv  the  soil.  Tread  up 
firmly,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  dry,  afford  a  little 
water  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  as  soon  as  the 
first  portion  of  soil  has  been  put  up  to  them.  This 
will  supply  sufficient  moisture  until  winter  rains  are 
with  us.  If  done  now,  the  majority  of  the  cuttings 
will  callus  and  root  while  the  soil  is  still  warm. 
When  planting  these  long  cuttings  it  is  best  to  dig 
and  plant  as  you  go.  Thus,  turn  over  about  a  foot 
of  soil,  set  a  line,  and  cut  down  a  slight  trench  of 
the  desired  depth.  This  will  leave  a  back  against 
which  to  put  the  cuttings.  Press  them  firmly  into 
the  soil;  put  a  little  of  the  finer  soil  against  them, 
then  tread  up  and  water  if  necessary.  Proceed  to 
turn  over  more  ground  until  a  width  of  a  little  over 
18  in.  is  reached.  Now  set  the  line  again,  one  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  first  row,  and  cut  down  as 
before.  Continue  this  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
cuttings  are  inserted. 

The  following  autumn  most  of  them  will  be  ready 
for  transplanting  into  a  bed  previous  to  taking  a 
permanent  position  wherever  required.  Such 
subjects  as  those  named  below  may  be  easily  in¬ 
creased  in  this  manner  : — Deutzia  candidissima,  D. 
scabra.  The  Golden  Elder,  Forsythia  viridissima. 
Guelder  Rose,  Poplars,  Ribes  (flowering  Currant), 
Snowberry,  Spirea  callosa,  S.  Douglasii,  and  others, 
the  various  Weigelias,  Cotoneasters,and  almost  any¬ 
thing  of  like  nature. 

The  following  evergreens  need  similar  treatment 
except  that  the  length  of  cutting  should  not  exceed 
four  to  six  inches : — Laurustinus,  Aucubas,  Escalonias, 
Veronicas,  Sweet  Bays,  Box,  Eleagnus,  Euonymus, 
Griselinia,  Privets,  Olearia  Haastii,  Phillyreas,  Ivies, 
and  Pernettyias,  &c. 

Conifers  will  root  freely  if  put  into  pots  of  similar 
soil,  and  thoroughly  well  drained.  These  must, 
however,  have  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  frame  until 
next  February,  when  they  should  be  looked  over,  the 
surface  soil  slightly  moved,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a 
very  gentle  bottom  heat  to  finish  the  rooting  process 
A  good  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  will 
materially  prevent  damping  off  of  the  cuttings 
during  the  winter.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  most 
easily  struck,  and  which  will  soon  make  showy 
plants,  according  to  the  strength  of  each  %'ariety. 
Cryptomeria  ele^ns,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  the  very  showy  and  pretty 
Retinosporas,  Thuja  Lobii,  also  the  American  and 
Chinese  Thujas,  Thujopsis  borealis.  Arbutus  Unedo, 
and  Chamsecyparis  of  sorts.  The  common  Laurel 
may  be  rooted  in  the  same  manner  as  first  described 


for  the  stronger  deciduous  subjects.  September  is 
the  busiest  month  among  these  that  we  have.  Ever¬ 
greens  of  moveable  size  may  be  safely  transplanted 
now,  provided  plenty  of  water  be  given  where  the 
ground  is  dry.  Indeed,  I  prefer  to  do  it  either  early 
in  the  autumn,  or  else  wait  until  spring.  Done  now', 
and  sufficient  water  given,  most  of  them  will  establish 
themselves  before  winter. — Experience. 
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WYCOMBE  ABBEY. 

This  stately  pile,  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carrington,  is  situated  close  to  High  'Wycombe, 
Bucks,  and,  indeed,  the  grounds  are  actually  entered 
from  High  Street.  So  thickly  is  the  lower  portion 
of  the  grounds  beset  with  tall,  old  trees,  however, 
that  nothing  of  the  Abbey  can  be  seen  till  the  visitor 
has  passed  some  distance  within  the  gate.  A  lake 
of  clear  water  is  passed  on  the  left,  and  very  soon  the 
fagade  of  the  Abbey  fronting  the  town  comes  in  view', 
more  or  less  obscured,  it  may  be  by  the  patriarchal 
trees  scattered  about  on  the  grass,  reminding  the 
visitor  of  the  lines  : — 

“  The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees 
O’er  all  the  smiling  land  !  ” 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good'  view'  of 
this  aspect  of  the  building  v.'hich  was  restored  a 
century  ago  by  the  first  Lord  Carrington.  It  w'as 
rebuilt  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  original,  with, 
certain  additions,  making  it  more  suitable  for  the 
modern  style  of  habitation.  The  walls  are  built  of  a 
very  hard  kind  of  stone  similar  to  that  of  Windsor 
Castle,  but  obtained  in  the  county  within  five  miles 
of  the  place,  and  in  boulders  beneath  the  surface. 
It  is  there  cut  up  into  small  blocks  4  in.  to  6 in.  deep 
on  the  face  measurement.  Although  it  is  very  hard 
and  stands  the  weather  well,  it  is  porous;  and  to 
provide  against  this  contingency  the  walls  of  the 
building  are  cased  inside  with  bricks.  Loads  of  this 
Buckinghamshire  stone  are  sent  to  Windsor  every 
year  for  additional  building.  Three  at  least  of  the 
facades  of  the  magnificent  pile  have  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  with  several  square  and  octagonal  towers 
embattled  on  the  top  The  walls  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  various  climbers,  such  as  Ivy,  Vitis 
quinquefolia  (Virginian  Creeper),  V.  tricuspidata, 
and  V.  vinifera,  the  leaves  of  the  two  latter  of  which 
were  taking  on  a  fine  colouration  even  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  which  was  made  on  the  17th  July,  in 
compamy  with  the  members  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Societ)',  w'ho  then  took  their  annual 
outing  to  Wycombe  Abbey,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington.  An  inspection 
of  the  interior  was  made,  including  the  extensive  and 
well-filled  library. 

The  courteous  gardener  and  resident  agent,  Mr.  G;. 
T.  Miles,  was  formerly  a  veteran  e.xhibitor  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  as  many  a  gardener  of  bygone, 
times  experienced  to  his  cost ;  but  the  garden  is  now- 
kept  up  for  the  supply  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
decorative  plants  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Nearly 
all  except  the  late  supplies  of  fruit  had  been  gathered 
before  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  only  a  few'  bunches 
of  Foster’s  Seedling  being  left  in  two  of  the  vineries. 
A  third  vinery  was  occupied  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  a  fourth  with  Muscat  Grapes,  ripe  in  both  cases, 
and  we  noted  young  vines  between  the  old  rods  of 
Muscats.  A  fine  crop  of  Maddersfield  Court. 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  etc.,  was  just 
colouring  in  a  three-quarter  span-house  with  a  low 
roof.  The  Peaches  had  been  gathered  in  an  un¬ 
heated  house,  but  the  Figs  on  the  back  walls  were 
ripening  the  first  crop  of  fruit,  and  carrying  a  heavy 
second  one.  In  a  heated  house  the  trees  had  an 
advancing  second  crop.  Cherry  trees  on  the  rafters 
and  back  w'all  had  also  been  depleted  of  their  fruit, 
as  were  the  Peaches  in  another  house  ;  but  fine  fruits 
of  Sea  Eagle  Peach  were  ripening  in  a  separate  com¬ 
partment.  Several  pits  were  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  Melons,  of  which  Hero  of  Lockinge  was  ripening 
fruits  about  three  or  four  pounds  in  weight.  In  this 
pit  was  a  large  quantity  of  the  beautiful  Bromeliad 
Vriesia  brachystachya.  Five  other  pits,  at  least, 
contained  Melons  in  various  progressive  stages.  A 
large  house  is  devoted  to  Plants— Begonia  metallica, 
and  others,  while  Bougainvillea  glabra  was  flowering 
freely  on  the  roof,  and  Cestrum  aurantiacum  on 
the  back  wall.  A  pit  was  filled  with  Selaginella 
Emiliana,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus,  Cares- 
japonica  variegata,  and  other  furnishing  stuff 
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Orchids  generally  are  not  a  speciality  here,  but  a 
fine  lot  of  Calanthes  might  be  seen  bearing  one  or 
two  crowns  of  leaves  each,  and  from  which  an 
abundance  of  bloom  may  be  expected  in  winter. 
Crotons,  Pandanus,  Nephrolepis  Duffii,  N.  exaltata, 
and  other  Ferns  are  also  grown  in  the  pit  in  plants 
of  a  useful  size.  Cypripediums  and  Oncidium 
flexuosum  were  flowering  in  another  house,  while 
Peristeria  elata  (the  Dove  Orchid)  was  throwing  up 
some  fine  flower  spikes.  Adiantums  in  variety 
occupied  the  opposite  benches. 

The  garden  is  encompassed  by  high  brick  walls, 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  fruit  culture. 
Wall  standards  and  other  forms  of  Apricot  trees 
bore  a  variable  crop,  but  some  of  them  were  loaded 
with  fruit  at  that  time  well  advanced  towards 


some  are  relegated  to  a  piece  of  ground  outside  the 
walls  of  the  garden  proper.  Onions  were  a  good 
crop,  and  the  bulbs  had  attained  a  respectable  size, 
both  in  the  case  of  spring  and  autumn  sown  lots,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  long  continued  dry  weather  and 
burning  sun.  The  early  batches  of  Celery  were  also 
looking  well.  Late  sown  Peas  had  just  been  earthed 
up.  Sea  Kale  was  healthy  and  strong  as  were 
Asparagus,  Salsify,  Scorzonera  and  Chicory. 

Several  of  the  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but 
particularly  by  the  principal  and  more  prominent 
walks,  are  planted  with  hardy  flowers  of  various 
kinds,  and  some  of  them  in  quantity  for  the  supply 
of  cut  flowers,  including  Campanula  persicifolia 
coronaria,  Anemone  japonica  alba,  German  Irises, 
and  Pyrethrums,  most  of  which  were  over, with  excep- 


China  Asters,  Iceland  Poppies,  Solidago  canadensis, 
Actsearacemosa,  Eryngiumamethystinium,  Echinops 
Ritro,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  In  other  places 
we  noted  masses  of  Bocconia  cordata,  Hemerocallis 
fulva,  Malva  moschata  alba,  and  a  border  in  which 
hardy  flowers  were  planted  in  triangular  masses. 
The  Roses  were  over  for  the  time  being,  and  one 
could  hardly  expect  them  to  be  otherwise,  considering 
the  remarkably  dry  and  warm  nature  of  the  season 
for  four-and-half  months  previous  to  the  date  in 
question. 

The  grounds  of  Wycombe  Abbey  extend  to  zoo 
acres,  very  little  of  which  is  on  a  level,  but  rises  from 
the  lake  at  the  bottom  to  a  hill  of  the  chalk  forma¬ 
tion.  The  lower  slope  is  in  grass,  while  the  heights 
are  clad  with  umbrageous  old  Beech  and  other  trees 
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maturity.  Solfle'of  the  Peach  trbes  Were  also  laden, 
but  they  were  even  better  in  another  part  of  the 
garden  where  a  narrow  space  of  ground  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  high  walls.  Apples  and  Pears  in 
the  same  place  also  varied,  but  some  of  them  "were 
heavily  laden.  Morello  Cherries  were  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  crop  ;  some  of  them  had  been  gathered, 
and  on  others  the  fruits  were  assuming  their  final 
dark  colour.  Some  young  trees  were  almost  black. 
Raspberries  had  been  good,  but  had  mostly  been 
gathered.  Bush  Apple  trees,  according  to  the 
variety,  were  fruiting  heavily.  They  are  kept  low 
and  well  spread  out.' 

Vegetables  are  grown  in  the  squares  of  ground, 
which  are  mostly  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  but 


tion  of  the  Anemones,  which  Were  then  pushing  up 
their  flower  stems.  Carnations  were  plentiful  includ¬ 
ing  Raby  Castle,  Red  Clove,  and  a  very  long  bed  of 
seedlings  fenced  round  to  keep  up  the  flower  stems, 
which  were  really  very  crowded.  The  seeds  were 
obtained  from  Martin  R. Smith, Esq., Hayes  Common, 
whose  collection  of  fine  varieties  of  his  own  raising 
is  now  justly  celebrated.  Stocks  were  abundant  and 
flowering  freely.  Hedges  of  Sweet  Peas  on  either 
side  of  a  walk  were  in  full  bloom  and  fragrant. 
Rudbeckia  speciosa  and  Helianthus  multiflorus 
plenus  had  just  commenced  to  flower,  giving  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  yellow  autumn  flowering  Composites 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  garden.  Another  border 
was  devoted  to  Phlox  Drummondi,  Stocks,  Zinnias, 


that  thrive  on  such  a  geological  formation.  The 
park  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of  too  acres 
each.  The  upper  portion  has  however  been  recently 
added  to  the  lower,  and  ornamentally  planted.  Trees 
planted  about  twelve  years  ago  are  now  zo  ft.  high, 
so  that  the  skirts  of  the  forest  wood  on  the  top  and 
the  flanks  of  the  hill  where  it  recedes  into  valleys  or 
glens,  have  now  become  very  interesting.  About 
thirty-five  acres  of  this  portion  of  the  park  have 
been  specially  reserved  for  the  people  of  Wycombe, 
for  the  picnics  and  holiday  outings  of  the  church,  and 
dissenting  schools  and  other  bodies,  who  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  it  on  special  days  by  prearrange¬ 
ment.  Parties  from  London  also  sometimes  secure 
the  use  of  it. 
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The  nature  of  the  geological  formation  is  indicated 
on  the  closely-mown  lawns  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Abbey,  by  the  determined  growth  and 
flowering  of  dwarf  tufts  of  Canpanula  glomerata. 
Other  wild  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  ha-ha 
limiting  the  lawn  proper  are  Thymus  Serpyllum 
Chamaedrys  and  Verbascum  nigrum,  both  of  which 
are  particularly  at  home  on  limestone.  Just  beyond 
this  a  cricket  match  was  carried  on  the  whole  day 
between  the  members  of  the  Aylesbury  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society  and  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  while  those  who  were  otherwise 
disposed,  could  roam  about  the  grounds  and  garden 
at  will. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Abbey  are  three  noble 
specimens  of  the  typical  Oriental  Plane  (Platanus 
orientalis)  with  stout  old  trunks  and  a  great  spread 
of  branches.  Other  notable  trees  are  Horse  Chest¬ 
nuts  and  Elms  with  huge  trunks.  One  of  the  tall 
Elms  comes  in  the  foreground  of  our  illustration  at 
the  right  hand  corner.  Close  by  here  are  two 
interesting  specimens  in  the  shape  of  old  Dutch 
Cannon  captured  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1795.  They  were  presented  by  Sir 
Henry  B.  Coder,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  in  1891. 
There  are  also  some  noble  trees  of  the  Turkey  Oak. 
Two  large  specimens  of  the  Purple  Beech  are  very 
handsome,  especially  by  contrast  with  the  deep  green 
foliage  of  the  trees  surrounding  them.  Several  large 
specimens  of  Walnut  trees  still  thriving  in  a  green 
old  age,  add  considerably  to  the  variety.  Extending 
eastwards  is  a  long  and  cool  avenue  of  Lime  trees  of 
which  there  is  a  double  row  on  one  side  of  the  drive. 
The  islands  on  the  lake  are  planted  with  green  and 
golden  Yews,  &c.  Beyond  this  are  numerous  Deodara 
Cedars,  whose  glaucous  foliage  looked  grand  in  the 
summer  sun.  The  view  from  the  Abbey  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  could  be  had,  looking  along  the 
avenues,  up  the  side  glens,  and  above  all  across  the 
wide  expanse  of  grass  rising  to  the  Beech-clad  hill 
above,  where  the  wide-spreading  old  trees  form  a 
glorious  fringe  or  framework  to  the  picture. 

- - 

THE  LAVENDER 

INDUSTRY. 

The  Lavender  fields  of  Surrey  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  world-famed,  and  although,  un¬ 
happily.  the  cultivation  of  this  sweet  scentful  plant 
is  no  longer  carried  on  at  the  once  renowned 
Mitcham,  there  is  still  (says  a  writer  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle)  enough  grown  at  Wallington  to  make  the 
home-produced  extract  the  finest  and  purest  in  the 
world.  Just  at  this  moment,  for  miles  around  the 
fields  of  Wallington  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  Lavender  and  Mint,  which  grow  side  by 
side  and  are  distilled  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  introduction  of  a  distillery  (which,  be  it  noticed, 
refers  in  this  instance  to  flowers  and  not  spirits)  at 
Wallington,  is  due  to  the  energy  of  a  woman  whose 
family  had  for  over  a  century  been  engaged  in  the 
process  of  distilling  at  Mitcham.  Miss  Sprules,  the 
sturdy  gentlewoman  in  question,  should  delight  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  From  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when  business  begins,  to  late  eventide, 
she  is  the  head  and  soul  of  the  concern,  and  there  is 
something  in  her  clear,  quick  eye  and  air  of  authority 
which  warn  the  laggard  that  she  is  not  a  person  to 
be  trifled  with.  Clad  in  a  spotless  print  gown.  Miss 
Sprules  receives  the  London  visitor  with  old- 
fashioned  hearty  hospitality  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  big  straggling  kitchen  garden — full  of 
“fair  Marigolds,’’  “  bees-alluring  Thyme,’’  and 
“  breathful  Camomile’’ — which  runs  round  the 
comfortable  one-storied  farmhouse.  Everywhere  is 
the  mingled  perfume  of  Lavender  and  Peppermint ; 
and  as  you  approach  the  distillery,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  beamed,  thatched  shed  a  few 
yards  away  from  the  house,  you  recognise  the 
difference  between  this  fresh  tonic-like  fragrance  and 
the  rather  sickly  scent  exhaled  by  London  street 
Lavender. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  a  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  primitive  affair.  The  Lavender  is  deftly 
cut  by  men  with  small  saw-like  scythes,  then  made 
up  into  sheaves,  and  finally  rolled  into  “  mats,”  into 
which  they  are  secured  by  skewers.  These  mats  or 
sacks  of  Lavender  are  then  brought  along  to  the  dis¬ 
tillery,  which  consists  of  a  lower  floor,  in  which  are 
the  receiving-cans  for  the  oil  and  the  furnaces  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  stills  above, and  an  upper  floor  which  is  a  raised 
platform  of  wood  with  a  thatched  roof  supported  by 


beams,  in  which  are  the  stills  and  vats.  The  big 
iron  coppers  or  stills  are  filled  with  the  pretty 
delicate-looking  bloom  by  men  naked  to  their  waists, 
who  press  it  down  and  stamp  upon  it  till  the  still  is 
tightly  packed.  Water  is  then  added,  the  head  of  the 
still  is  firmly  fixed  on  by  means  of  a  crane,  and  the 
whole  made  air-tight  (to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
steam)  by  layers  of  whitening.  The  men  than  light  the 
fifes  below,  and  the  vapour,  passing  through  a  pipe 
technically  known  as  the  “worm,”  is  caught  in  a 
huge  vat  nearly  full  of  cold  water,  where  it  gets  con¬ 
densed,  and  flows  into  a  receiving-can  below  as  oil 
and  water.  The  essential  oil  is  thus  retained,  whilst 
the  water,  which  is  useless,  trickles  away.  In  the 
distillation  of  peppermint  the  water  is  collected,  as 
it  is  regarded  by  the  poorer  people  of  the  district  as 
a  potent  remedy  against  certain  minor  ailments.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Lavender  oil  is  sent  up  by  Miss 
Sprules  to  the  druggists  for  medicinal  purposes, the  re¬ 
mainder  being  retained  for  the  preparation  of  her 
famous  Lavender  water,  the  details  of  which  are  her 
own  secret.  During  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
bottling  of  the  Lavender  Water,  Lavender  Essence, 
and  the  Aromatic  Lavender  Salts,  are  carried  on  in  the 
farm'parlour.the  preparations  being  put  into  charming 
little  and  big  cut-glass  bottles,  which  are  labelled  in 
white  and  gold,  and  tied  about  the  neck  with  delicate- 
hued  ribbons  by  a  deft-fingered  niece  of  Miss  Sprules. 
The  Queen  has  for  years  been  one  of  Miss  Sprules’s 
regular  customers,  the  essence  being  used  for 
fumigating  and  perfuming  the  royal  palaces ;  and 
lately  the  lady’s  fame  has  spread  beyond  the  seas, 
several  large  orders  having  been  received  from  Indian 
princes. 

Once  upon  a  time,  rosemary,  beloved  of  poets,  was 
also  distilled  here,  but  its  cultivation  has  now  entirely 
declined,  and  another  branch  of  Miss  Sprules’s 
industry — that  of  conserving  roses — is,  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  no  longer  so  flourishing  as  it 
once  was. 

The  stranger  should  not  leave  this  attractive  place 
without  a  stroll  through  the  fields  where  the 
Lavender  and  Mint  grow.  The  country,  although  it 
bears  the  name  of  Bandon  Hill,  is  almost  unin¬ 
terruptedly  flat,  except  towards  Addington,  where 
the  woods  and  hills  rise  dark ;  but  there  is  a  quiet, 
orderly  beauty  about  it  which  is  infinitely  restful  to 
a  contented  eye.  A  huge  field  of  Lavender  lies  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  town,  skirted  on  one  side  by 
a  plain  of  yellow,  waving  Oats,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  field  of  mauve-tinted  Mint.  Near  by  is  a  field  of 
Cgimomile,  the  white  blossom  of  which  is  dried  and 
used  in  the  composition  of  various  drugs. 

Unhappily,  one  is  told  on  every  side  that  it  has 
been  a  bad  season  for  Lavender,  but,  indeed,  when 
was  any  season  ever  known  which  was  approved  by 
the  farmers  ?  It  is,  however,  pleasant  in  these  days 
of  decaying  agricultural  industries  to  think  that,  so 
far  as  "azure-bloomed  ”  Lavender  is  concerned,  the 
fields  of  Surrey  can  hold  their  own  against  the 
growth  of  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  home-made 
perfume  is  still  ahead  of  its  rivals. 

- - 

SELECTION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
SEED  GROWING. 

In  a  lengthy  and  well-considered  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  read  at  the  late  Horticultural  Congress  at 
Chicago,  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Floral  Park,  New  York, 
a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  a  study 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  selection,  said  : — 

Selection,  from  the  seedsman’s  standpoint,  means 
more  than  a  choice  of  samples,  or  more  even  than  a 
preference  of  types  in  the  various  classes  of 
vegetables  or  flowers,  whether  it  is  in  regard  to 
shape,  size,  colour,  or  in  its  relation  to  earliness  or 
lateness  in  development,  as  may  be  desired.  Neither 
has  it  any  connection  with  the  popular  theory  of 
what  is  known  as  “  natural  selection,”  “  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,”  that  active  principle  of  evolution 
which  was  cradled  in  the  fertile  mind  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosopher,  De  Lamarck,  and  by  the 
late  Chas.  Darwin,  developed  into  the  “  Origin  of 
Species.” 

To  the  seedsman,  selection  is  not  a  cause,  but  an 
effect,  and  in  its  application  to  his  business  it  is  of 
vital  importance,  in  fact,  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  super-structure  of  business  success 
is  completed.  In  the  development  of  a  type,  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  principal  agent  employed,  but  doubly 
important  is  its  office  in  preserving  a  type  after  it  is 
secured.  There  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
principles  in  selection,  and  the  two  are  antagonistic ; 


they  are  both  methodical,  but  for  entirely  different 
purposes.  In  the  one  instance,  we  select  with  a  view 
of  the  greatest  possible  increase  in  seed  production, 
and  in  the  other  just  the  opposite.  In  our  cereals, 
selections,  are  made  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  seed  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  straw.  To 
that  end,  in  the  best  Wheat-growing  sections,  the 
longest  and  best  filled  heads  are  carefully  selected ;  and 
those  too,  in  which  the  grains  are  the  heaviest  for 
seed  purposes.  The  seed  thus  saved  is  given  every 
possible  aid  to  reproduction,  by  growing  it  on  soil 
best  adapted  to  its  development ;  by  giving  each 
plant  sufficient  room  to  grow  strong,  rather  than  tall ; 
and  by  furnishing  plant  fcod  proportionate  to  its 
necessities.  At  the  proper  time,  if  the  same  careful 
selection  is  again  made,  and  the  same  care  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  given,  there  will  result  another  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  both  in  size  and  productiveness  of  the  grain. 
This  operation  oft  repeated  will  establish  a  type 
superior  to  that  from  which  the  first  selection  is 
made.  To  preserve  that  type  the  same  care  must  be 
given  that  was  necessary  to  produce  it. 

The  same  rule  holds  goods  in  the  selection  of 
Indian  corn,  an  important  work  that  is  generally 
overlooked.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  select 
the  best  ears  for  seed  at  the  time  of  husking,  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  yet  this  practice  is 
attended  with  many  disadvantages,  and  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  accomplish  the  purpose  intended.  In  this 
method  the  largest  ears  are  selected,  of  which  there 
is  usually  but  one  ear  on  a  stalk ;  besides,  there  is  no 
certainty  about  selecting  such  ears  as  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  is  possible  for  a  weak  plant  to  produce  a  large  ear, 
and  it  is  very  common  for  a  plant  of  bad  habit  to  do 
so.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  grains  of 
stunted  and  sickly  corn,  even  though  the  ears  may 
attain  a  large  size,  necessarily  partake  of  the  weak 
constitution  of  the  plant  that  produced  them,  and 
that  to  reproduce  from  such  would  only  be  to  en¬ 
courage  bad  habits.  For  this  reason  ears  should  be 
selected  before  the  stalks  are  cut,  choosing  those  on 
which  there  are  two  well-formed  ears  on  the  stalk, 
which  should  be  of  low  growth  and  well  furnished 
with  leaves,  and  the  ears  set  near  to  the  ground. 
The  whole  plant  should  by  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  vigour  of  the  stalk,  indicate  per¬ 
fect  health.  Earliness  should  always  be  combined 
with  productiveness,  therefore  the  first  ears  to  ripen, 
when  all  other  conditions  are  favourable,  are  the  ones 
to  select  in  the  line  of  improvement.  All  should  be 
gathered  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  uniformity  in  ripening  united  with  earliness, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  developing 
a  variety. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  method  of  selection 
where  the  object  is  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  perfectly  developed  grains,  or  seeds  from  a  given 
acreage,  to  be  employed  as  food.  With  this  object  in 
view  it  is  needless  to  state  that  nearly  all  seeds  will 
reproduce  themselves  more  freely  if  sown  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  maturity.  This  is  shown  plainly  by 
the  way  weeds  reproduce  themselves,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripened.  But  in  selection 
for  vegetables,  where  seeds  are  only  used  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  plant,  the  opposite  course  must  be  pursued, 
and  forms  must  be  chosen  that  produce  as  little  seed 
as  possible.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  with  the 
English  grown  cucumbers,  which  are,  from  Nature’s 
standpoint,  degenerate  forms,  as  they  do  not  repro¬ 
duce  themselves,  except  by  artificial  fertilization. 
This  comes  from  their  having  been  grown  for  a  long 
series  of  years  under  unnatural  conditions. 

All  species  of  the  natural  order.  Cucurbitaceas,  to 
which  the  cucumber  belongs,  find  a  congenial  home 
in  warm  climates  and  on  dry  soils.  The  further 
they  are  removed  from  these  conditions  the  less  seed 
they  will  produce,  and  the  vitality  of  which  will  be 
proportionately  lower.  At  the  same  time.  Nature  is 
always  true  to  her  first  principle — self-preservation. 
To  that  end  greater  protection  is  given  to  the  germs 
of  future  generations. 

The  outer  covering  of  seeds  is  for  their  preser¬ 
vation  or  protection  while  in  the  infant  state,  and  at 
maturity  these  coverings  dry  up  or  decay  and  dis¬ 
appear.  These  coverings  are  adapted  by  Nature  to 
the  plant’s  necessities ;  if  but  little  protection  is  re¬ 
quired,  only  little  will  be  given.  With  all  Vine 
seeds,  the  less  seed  there  is  produced  the  greater  is 
its  value  for  the  production  of  the  crop,  as  the  flesh- 
is  the  part  consumed ;  and  it  invariably  follows  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  the  one,  the  less  there  will- 
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be  of  the  other.  Therefore,  the  best  fruits  of  the 
Vine  family  are  those  with  the  least  or  lowest  re-pro¬ 
ductive  qualities.  Gardeners  with  keen  observation 
note  the  fact  that  the  old  Melon,  Cucumber,  and 
Squash  seeds  are — without  having  lost  their  ger¬ 
minating  power — the  belter,  as  the  proportion  of 
flesh  to  the  seed  is  greater  and  the  Vines  are  more 
productive  of  fruit  and  less  inclined  to  throw  out 
branches.  The  older  the  seed  the  lower  is  its 
vitality,  and  the  greater  is  Nature's  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  As  the  careful  mother  doubly  protects  the 
feeble  child  against  cold,  so  Mother  Nature  pro¬ 
tects  the  seeds  of  low  vitality  with  extra  covering. 
The  Melon  has  more  flesh  when  grown  from  old 
seed,  because  of  its  low  vitality. 

The  same  is  notably  true  with  the  Egg  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies.  In  these  warm  climates  the  fruit  grows  fro^n 
4 in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  abounds  with  seed, 
filling  the  flesh  nearly  to  the  rind.  As  its  cultivation 
extends  northwards  the  fruit  increases  in  size,  while 
the  amount  of  seed  diminishes.  Thus,  Nature 
guards  her  productions  by  enlarging  the  pericarp  or 
fruit,  in  order  that  the  seeds  may  be  better  protected 
against  cold,  which  would  destroy  their  vitality. 
The  variety  known  as  the  New  York  Improved 
Purple,  grown  from  seeds  raised  as  far  north  as  New 
York  City,  yield  a  crop,  both  as  regards  size  and 
quantity,  far  in  excess  of  the  plants  grown  from 
seeds  produced  in  the  Southern  States.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  Nature,  being  a  strict  econo¬ 
mist,  does  not  work  in  the  interest  either  of  the 
seedsman  or  the  market  gardener.  Her  object  and 
sole  aim  is  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  species  ; 
and  when  the  plant  has  furnished  the  proper  amount 
of  seed,  nothing  further  is  required  of  it.  If  a  plant 
grown  in  a  temperate  climate  produces  in  a  single 
fruit  only  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  seeds  which  it 
usually  yields  in  a  warm  climate,  it  follows  that  four 
times  the  number  of  fruits  must  be  produced  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result.  And  this  is  what  the 
Egg  plant  does  at  the  North,  when  raised  from 
Northern  grown  seeds. 

[To  he  continued). 
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ARDENING  fllSCELLANY. 

EARLY  BULBS. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  and  potting  up 
such  bulbs  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  others  of  the 
Hyacinth  and  Tulip  tribe  that  are  wanted  for  early 
flowering.  If  potted  now,  and  stood  in  a  cool  pit  or 
frame  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  being  introduced 
into  heat,  the  bulbs  will  make  a  quantity  of  roots 
and  be  able  to  support  the  top  growth  much  better 
later  on.  No  bulbs  do  well  if  started  in  heat  directly 
they  are  potted.  It  has  a  tendency  to  cause  top 
growth  in  advance  of  root  action.  But  if  the  roots 
have  a  good  start  first,  the  tops  will  come  on  very 
rapidly  later  on,  and  be  far  better  in  quality.  Good 
drainage,  fairly  rich  soil,  and  abundance  of  water  as 
soon  as  their  roots  are  well  at  work  is  all  that  the 
majority  of  bulbs  require.  I  may  name  as  among  a 
few  that  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ; — Freesias,  Alliums,  Lachenalias,  a  few  of  the 
early  Narcissus,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lilium  Harrisii, 
L.  candidum,  Ixias,  and  Sparixis.  Out  of  doors, 
most  of  the  hardier  Lilies  can  be  seen  to,  while  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  planting  out  Calochortus ; 
these  last  must  have  a  very  dry  and  warm  position, 
when  they  are  among  the  most  showy  and  unique 
flowers  we  have. — Experience. 

LOASA  LATERITIA. 

The  species  of  Loasa  are  not  particularly  suitable 
for  cut  flower  purposes  on  account  of  their  stinging 
properties  which,  although  irritating  for  a  short 
time  to  those  who  handle  them  carelessly  and  get 
stung,  never  as  far  as  we  know  prove  serious  to 
anybody.  Nor  does  the  smarting  pain  remain  so 
long  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  Nettle.  The 
flowers  on  the  other  hand  are  often  very  showy  and 
highly  ornamental  when  used  for  ordinary  garden 
decorative  purpose.  That  under  notice  has  large 
and  conspicuous  brick  red  flowers.  The  stems  are 
sometimes  described  as  prostrate,  but  that  is  not 
really  the  case,  for  the  species  is  a  twiner,  and  if 
furnished  with  a  few  stakes,  will  run  up  to  a  height 
of  3ft.  or  4ft.  It  is  an  annual  and  therefore  very 
suitable  for  sowing  at  the  foot  of  trellises,  it  is 


intended  to  hide  as  is  the  case  at  the  Portland  Road 
Nursery  of  Meesrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  Here 
the  plants  had  been  sown  against  a  trellis  near  the  gate, 
and  this  they  effectually  cover  with  their  foliage  and 
have  bloomed  wonderfully,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
weather.  The  Loasas  do  not  seem  to  be  half  so ' 
detrimentally  affected  by  excessive  drought  as  many 
other  annuals  have  been,  as  we  have  seen  others 
doing  well  elsewhere  lately. 

MEALY-BUG  ON  VINES. 

Where  mealy-bug  gets  a  footing  on  Vines  it  is  a 
source  of  great  annoyance,  leading  to  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  bunches  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  without  materially  damaging  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  berries.  It  may  be  of  service  to  seme  of 
your  readers  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  bug 
on  their  vines,  to  hear  of  a  simple  plan  by  which  it 
can  be  prevented  from  getting  among  the  berries.  It 
seems  to  be  effective,  and  costs  little  for  time  or 
material,  the  operation  consisting  simply  in  fastening 
a  good  piece  of  cotton-wool  around  the  junction  of 
the  fruit  stalk  with  the  wood.  The  bug  cannot,  it  is 
said,  travel  over  the  wadding,  and  the  plan  is  said,  by 
some  who  follow  it  extensively,  to  answer  perfectly. 
Still,  it  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  palliative 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  during  the  winter  months  to  clear  the  Vines  of 
the  pest. — W.  B.  G. 

AILANTUS  GLANDULOSA. 

I  HAD  thought  that  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  summer 
heat  we  should  have  found  this  tree  flowering  by 
now,  but  up  to  the  present  have  been  disappointed. 
Considering  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
deciduous  trees  we  have,  quick  growing  and  hand¬ 
some,  it  ought  to  be  more  common  than  it  is. 
Possibly,  there  are  more  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
beauty,  as  used  in  sub-tropical  work,  than  with  it 
when  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  when  it  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  forest  tree.  When  cut  down  to  the 
ground  annually,  as  in  the  London  parks,  the  young 
shoots  grow  up  very  rapidly,  and  develope  foliage  of 
much  larger  proportions  than  is  attained  on  branches 
of  large  trees. — W. 

LOTUS  PELIORHYNCHUS. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  plant  are  totally  unlike 
any  of  our  European  species  of  the  genus  and  very 
handsome.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  those 
of  Clianthus.  They  are  curved  in  a  similar  manner 
and  bright  scarlet ;  the  standard  or  upper  petals  is 
recurved  and  stands  away  from  the  rest  like  a  spur 
or  horn,  and  has  a  black  stripe  down  the  centre. 
The  pendent  stems  and  branches  are  furnished  with 
slender,  linear  leaflets.  It  has  now  been  introduced 
upwards  of  twenty  years  from  the  Island  of  Teneriffe, 
where  it  grows  amongst  the  precipitous  rocks  in  the 
ravine  of  Tamadava;  but  it  is  still  comparatively 
rare  in  collections.  Mr.  F.  Desbois,  a  nurseryman 
at  Mont  St.  Amand,  keeps  it  in  the  open  air  during 
summer  and  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter.  It  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  any  light  soil,  from  well  decom¬ 
posed  farmyard  manure  to  old  peat  soil.  In  the 
open  ground  the  plants  grow  vigorously,  but  flower 
little  if  at  all.  It  may  be  propagated  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  spring  is  the  best  time.  In  May  or 
June  the  plants  are  potted  up,  and  repotted  once  or 
twice  afterwards  as  they  require  it,  pinching  the 
leading  shoots  till  autumn.  When  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  grow  with  a  little  extra  heat,  they  will 
flower  from  May  to  July.  They  should  be  hung  up 
near  the  glass  well  exposed  to  sunshine.  A  coloured 
plate  of  the  species  is  given  in  the  Revue  de  I'Horti- 
culture  Beige  for  September. 

NICOTIANA  AFFINIS. 

This  sweet-scented  form  of  the  Tobacco  plant 
has  been  particularly  showy  in  many  cottage  gardens 
in  my  neighbourhood.  All  through  the  summer, 
and  the  'present  autumn,  it  has  been  one  mass  of 
pure  white  blossoms.  In  a  cool  house  it  is  one  of 
the  grandest  summer  blooming  subjects  we  have, 
and  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  fine 
show.  In  the  hall,  corridor,  or  conservatory,  it  is 
.probably  surpassed  by  no  other  annual.  If  sown  in 
February  or  March,  grown  on  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature  and  with  generous  treatment,  the  plants 
will  bloom  early  in  the  summer.  These  early-sown 
plants  are  also  much  best  for  putting  out  of  doors, 
choosing  the  same  time  as  one  would  for  the  more 
tender  bedding  plants.  Planted  out  into  a  rich  soil 
we  soon  see  what  this  grand  annual  is  capable  of. 


Under  glass  it  needs  fumigation  occasionally,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  aphis  attacks  it  con¬ 
siderably. — Experience. 


TECOMA  GRANDIFLORA. 

To  be  thoroughly  at  home,  this  climber  requires  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  ;  but  as  it  is  nearly  hardy, 
many  cultivators  in  favourable  districts  plant  it 
against  a  wall  in  the  open  air.  The  mild  and 
equable  climate  of  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
England  is  most  favourable  to  the  development  of 
its  flowers  under  those  conditions.  Inland,  the 
flowers  only  reach  the  bud  stage,  as  a  rule,  when  the 
first  severe  frost  puts  an  end  to  their  existence,  and, 
of  course,  the  planter  fails  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  T.  radicans  flowers  earlier  in  any  season 
than  its  congener,  and  in  the  southern  counties  it 
seldom  fails  to  produce  a  quantity  of  bloom.  The 
latter  is  a  native  of  North  America,  whereas  T. 
grandiflora  comes  from  Japan  and  China.  The 
present  warm  and  dry  year  has  hastened  its  blooming, 
and  we  were  furnished  with  a  panicle  of  bloom  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  south-west  of  England,  with 
whom  it  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  dark  orange- red  flowers  were  of  a 
buff  orange  externally,  and  the  lamina  measured  over 
2|  in.  across  each  way.  The  species  may.  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  T.  radicans  by  the  much  more  ex¬ 
panded  condition  of  the  flowers,  and  by  the  tube  not 
being  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  plant,  when 
well  flowered,  has  an  effective  appearance,  as  it  is 
uncommon. 


ABUTILON  MEGAPOTAMICUM. 

This  graceful  Abutilon  has  been  dispersed  over  the 
country  under  various  other  names,  including  that  of 
A.  vexillarium.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
large  river  in  Brazil  and  the  specific  name  (big 
river)  relates  to  that  circumstance.  It  makes  a  good 
pot  plant,  but  looks  more  at  home  when  planted  out 
and  trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  In 
the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  places  of  the  south 
it  proves  hardy  and  has  an  engaging  appearance 
when  trained  over  a  wall.  The  calyx  is  five  angled 
and  when  well  exposed  to  sunshine,  or  when  grown 
in  the  open  air,  is  of  a  crimson  red,  contrasting  with 
the  pale  yellow  petals,  while  the  anthers  are 
crimson.  The  flowers  are  naturally  pendulous,  and 
in  that  respect  resembling  a  Fuchsia  to  some  extent. 
The  variety  with  variegated  leaves  is  a  favourite 
with  some  growers  for  its  spotted  leaves,  but  unless 
watched  with  care  is  liable  to  throw  out  green  shoots 
which  soon  overpower  the  rest,  so  that  the  plant 
ultimately  reverts  to  the  green  state.  When  pro¬ 
pagating  the  plant,  the  best  variegated  shoots  should 
be  selected. 


ANODA  HASTATA. 

Some  of  the  stronger  growing  annuals  of  the 
Mallow  family  are  very  popular  for  border  decoration, 
but  as  the  same  sorts  are  selected  year  after  year, 
they  present  a  considerable  amount  of  sameness. 
That  under  notice  is  different  in  appearance,  and  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  which  are  usually  rosy-red 
or  white  in  the  species  of  Lavatera  and  Malope,  but 
in  this  case,  purple,  ultimately  fading  to  a  lilac  or 
blue-purple,  with  a  white  eye  and  stamens.  The 
large,  erect  flowers  are  produced  singly  and  succes¬ 
sively  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  cup-shaped 
at  first,  but  ultimately  spread  wide  open,  except  at 
the  very  base.  The  leaves  are  halbert-shaped, 
clothing  red  or  green,  much  branched  stems  that  rise 
to  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  as  easily  grown  as  an  annual 
Lavatera,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  but  seldom  seen 
outside  of  botanic  gardens. 


HIPPEASTRUM  BRACHYANDRUM. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  require  a  high 
temperature  and  treatment  under  glass  to  flower 
them  satisfactorily,  but  that  under  notice  can  be 
flowered  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Parana,  which,  uniting  with  the  Uruguay  river,  falls 
into  or  forms  the  great  estuary  known  as  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped  with 
scarcely  any  tube,  and  are  pink,  with  deeper  lines  on 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  their  length.  The  base  is 
dark  crimson  with  a  white  circle  of  hairs  closing  the 
throat.  As  the  name  implies,  the  stamens  are  short, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  crimson  base. 
Having  only  one  flower  to  a  scape  it  greatly 
resembles  a  Zephyranthes  on  casual  observation. 
The  leaves  appear  later  than  the  flowers. 
Numerous  bulbs  flowered  well  recently  in  the  open 
air  at  Kew.  Should  it  prove  hardy  or  nearly  so  it 
will  add  another  interesting  plant  to  the  hardy  bulb 
border. 
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THE  R.H.S.  AT  ISLINGTON. 

The  display  of  such  essentials  to  good  gardening  as 
come  under  the  general  definition  of  gardening  sun¬ 
dries,  at  the  recent  great  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Islington  a  fortnight  ago 
was  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  had  in  the 
Metropolis  for  some  time  past,  but  it  was  extremely 
unfortunate  for  those  exhibitors  v  ho  went  to  so  much 
expense  and  trouble  to  make  the  display  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  that  the  nett  results,  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  should  have  been  so  disappointing 
owing  to  the  meagre  character  of  the  attendance  of 
visitors  throughout  the  four  days  on  which  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  held. 

Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  the 
well-known  Midland  firm  of  horticultural  builders, 
had  a  capital  display  of  their  specialities,  which 
gained  for  them  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.  A  section 
of  a  span-roofed  house,  admirable  as  to  design, 
materials,  and  workmanship,  illustrated  the  systems 
which  the  firm  adopts  with  regard  to  heating, 
ventilating,  staging,  and  roof-wiring,  and  each  of 
wh.ch  are  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful 
character.  The  lever  and  screw  arrangements  for 
working  the  ventilators  are  strong,  simple,  and  easy 
to  work ;  and  their  new  iron  stages  have  the  merit  of 
being  exceedingly  neat,  and  practically  of  everlasting 
wear.  In  heating  appliances,  they  had  the  original 
Loughborough  boiler,  still  in  its  way  very  bad  to  heat, 
and  a  registered  boiler  adopted  for  fitting  to  sitting- 
room  grates  for  the  heating  of  plant  structures  attached 
to  houses,  an  excellent  arrangement  which  has  been 
extensively  adopted  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Stations.  Here  also  were  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  valves,  including  a  new  four-way  siphon 
valve,  which  is  thought  very  highly  of.  Here  also  we 
noticed  another  novelty  in  the  form  of  an  automatic 
cinder-sifting  contrivance,  which,  on  the  grounds  of 
economy  and  cleanliness  in  working,  should  find  a 
place  in  every  well-ordered  household. 

Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E., 
whose  cheap  little  houses  and  frames  are  finding 
their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  had  the  most 
extensive  display  in  the  hall,  and  besides  numerous 
examples  of  houses  of  various  designs,  and  of  the 
tenant's  fixture  order,  and  various  types  of  frames 
all  excellently  put  together,  showed  his  "  Invincible  ” 
heating  apparatus  for  small  houses,  and  his  well- 
known  propagators,  so  useful  to  amateurs  of  limited 
garden  room  and  means.  Mr.  Cooper's  stand  was 
also  strong  in  sundries  of  the  useful  order,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  business  which  has  been  greatly 
developed  during  the  last  few  years. 

What  immense  strides  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  in  providing  really  reliable,  useful  and 
cheap  heating  apparatuses  for  small  greenhouses 
w'as  well  illustrated  by  the  numerous  and  really 
admirable  little  contrivances  shown  on  this  occasion, 
and  notably  on  the  stand  of  Messrs.  C.  Toope  & 
Son,  of  Stepney  Square,  E.,  who  have  perhaps 
themselves  done  more  than  any  other  makers  to 
improve  these  particular  requirements  of  the 
amateur.  For  heating  with  gas  or  oil  the  Messrs. 
Toope’s  apparatuses  are  admirable  in  every  respect, 
as  anyone  could  see  for  themselves  by  examining  the 
specimens  at  w'ork.  The  interest  in  their  exhibit 
was  also  enhanced  by  the  display  of  their  “  Perfect  " 
and  “Little  Vixen’'  propagators,  and  a  model  of  a 
house  fitted  with  their  fog  annihilating  apparatus 
which  has  deservedly  attracted  much  attention  of 
late  as  a  successful  practical  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
injurious  effects  of  fog  in  our  plant  houses.  Messrs. 
Fenlon  &  Son,  8,  Tudor  Street,  Temple,  E.C.,  also 
exhibited  some  of  their  admirable  gas  and  oil  heat¬ 
ing  apparatuses. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Co., 
Limited,  Barton  House,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  had 
a  capital  representative  display  of  their  specialties, 
including  a  novelty  which  attracted  much  notice 
from  the  practical  men  present.  This  is  a  manual 
engine  specially  designed  for  distributing  insecticides 
among  Hops  and  Fruit  trees,  and  horticultural  work 
generally.  It  is  constructed  with  two  agitators, 
which,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  are  connected  with 
the  pumps,  so  that  one  movement  enables  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  pump  the  liquid  into  the  discharge  hose,  as 
well  as  agitate  it,  thus  overcoming  a  great  difficulty, 
incidental  to  the  use  of  the  various  mixtures  which 
require  constant  mixing  while  being  used.  The 
engine  also  possesses  another  practical  feature  of 
great  value.  Most  gardeners  know  how  much  easier 


and  better  it  is  to  apply  liquid  insecticides  when 
warm,  and  what  ecomony  there  is  in  the  material 
used  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  except  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities,  what  a  trouble  the  warming 
process  has  hitherto  been  !  In  the  new  engine  the 
liquid  can  be  used  warm  or  cold  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  a  novel  arrangement  being  fixed  below  the 
tank  of  the  engine  wherein  are  fixed  Benzoline 
lamps,  which  may  be  used  at  a  very  small  cost.  The 
engine  is  fitted  with  the  improved  pumps  and 
sprayer  of  the  Company,  and  altogether  is  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  greatest  value. 

Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  i6,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C., 
had  a  stand  which  might  justly  be  called  a  trophy 
of  Horticultural  requisites,  so  large  was  the  variety 
of  things  shown,  and  so  attractively  were  they  dis¬ 
played.  Their  manures  and  especially  the  gar¬ 
deners’  trusty  old  friend  “  Standens,”  and  their 
tobacco  preparations  of  various  kinds  are  of  world¬ 
wide  repute,  and  of  course  were  well  to  the  front.  Of 
the  thousand  and  one  other  articles  of  a  useful  and 
ornamental  character  which  the  Messrs.  Corry  deal 
in,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  enumerate  what  they 
had  not  on  view  than  what  they  had,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  whole  well  maintained  the  high  reputation 
of  the  firm. 

Messrs.  Osman  &  Co.,  of  132,  Commercial  Street, 
E.,  had  also  a  very  fine  display  of  a  similar  class  of 
goods,  a  large  and  well-assorted  representation  of 
the  innumerable  articles  in  which  they  trade,  and 
which  gained  for  them  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  N.,  had  a 
large  and  well  assorted  display  of  their  specialties  in 
garden  necessaries,  such  as  special  manures,  peat, 
sand,  bamboo  canes,  textile  shading,  baskets,  and 
innumerable  other  articles  of  an  indispensable  char¬ 
acter.  In  their  exhibit  also  we  noticed  a  sample  of 
Continental  “Wood  Wool”  for  fruit  packing,  and 
which  for  its  soft,  almost  silky  texture  and  elasticity 
is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  that  we  have  yet 
seen. 

Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney, 
S.W.,  had  also  a  very  good  display  of  his  special 
wares,  which  are  tobacco  paper,  mushroom  spawn, 
and  manures,  among  the  latter  being  a  big  sample  of 
Thomson’s  famous  vine  and  plant  manure,  for  which 
he  is  the  London  agent.  A  number  of  other  useful 
articles  attracted  attention  on  this  stand,  not  least 
so  being  a  really  good  sample  of  orchid  peat. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Derby,  had  a 
good  show  of  their  well-known  tree  pruners,  for 
which  they  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal ;  and 
Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Sam  Deards  &  Co.,  Harlow,  for  their  small  coil 
boiler  ;  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Riley,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  for 
his  rustic  summer  houses  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Lascelles, 
97,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  for  his  ingenious  automatic 
damper  for  boilers.  Messrs.  Coates  &  Everett, 
Tanner’s  Hill,  S.E.,  showed  their  Furline  Anti- 
crustator,  a  useful  preparation  for  preventing  furring 
in  pipes  and  boilers.  The  Messrs.  H.  and  E. 
Albert,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  ;  Mr.  W. 
Colchester,  Ipswich  ;  and  Messrs.  Cross  &  Son, 
Glasgow,  showed  their  specialties  in  horticultural 
manures,  etc, 
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Royal  Horticultural,  August  12th. — The  strongest 
features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  Dahlias, 
Roses,  Orchids,  Cannas,  ’Violas,  and  fruit.  The 
exhibits  were  not  very  numerous,  but  that  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids.' 
The  more  interesting  plants  of  the  group  were 
Habenaria  carnea,  H.  militaris,  Miltonia  Morelliana, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba, and  a  fine  piece  of  Aerides 
Lawrenceae,  bearing  three  long,  pendant  racemes  of 
blooms.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  smaller 
group  of  Orchids,  including  fine  flowering  pieces  of 
Stanhopea  Amesiana,  Cattleya  maxima,  Odonto- 
glossom  grande,  and  the  new  Cypripedium  Victoria 
Mariae.  Behind  the  group  were  some  Palms,  and 
the  beautiful  Lilium  nepalense.  Some  hybrid  Orchids 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
including  Laelio-Cattleya  Mysa,  L.  C.  Epicasta,  and  a 
very  beautiful  Cypripedium  named  Aphrodite.  A 
new  Dendrobium  was  provisionally  named  D.  neo- 
guinense.  Cypripedium  Clotilda  Moens,  bearing 


three  fully  expanded  flowers  on  one  scape,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  L’Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale,  Brussels.  Cypripedium  Adonis,  C. 
L’Unique,  both  hybrids,  and  a  Cattleya  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  \V.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming.  Cattleyo- 
Laelia  Clive  was  exhibited  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Murray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  R. 
J,  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  H  Chapman),  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  for  a  group  of  Cyprips- 
diums,  including  C.  Hebe,  C.  Diana,  C.  Radiosum,  C. 
Madame  Camperii,  C.  Schomburghiana  and  others. 
Two  plants  of  Cattleya  Alexandrae,  and  a  piece  of  C. 
Gaskelliana  were  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  G.  Morham),  Fordingbridge, 
Hants.  A  piece  of  Cypripedium  Leonae,  bearing 
two  flowers  on  a  scape,  was  shown  by  H.  S.  Leon, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Hislop),  Bletchley  Park, 
Bucks.  Cut  flowers  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  Statteriana, 
C.  guttata  Leopold!  Stand  Hall,  var.,  C.  Parthenia, 
C.  Victoria  Regina,  Laeha  elegans  blenheimensisand 
others.  A  small  but  showy  group  of  Cypripediums, 
was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H,  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
It  include!  C.  ceno-superbiens,  C.  prsstans,  C. 
concolawre,  and  C.  Morganiae  burfordiense.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  was  staged  by  S.  G.  Lutwyche,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  May),  Oakfield,  Beckenham, 
Kent. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  large  and 
very  attractive  collection  of  Cactus  and  decorative 
Dahlias  set  up  in  bunches  so  as  to  face  one  way,  and 
elevated  in  tiers  one  behind  the  other  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Bracken  fronds,  with  Palms  behind. 
Very  choice  were  Bertha  Mawley,  Ernest  Cannell, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Cannell’s  Gem,  Robert  Cannell, 
Emily  Girdlestone,  and  Miss  Violet  Morgan,  all  of 
the  true  Cactus  type.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
also  accorded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay, 
Scotland,  for  a  large  collection  of  Violas  neatly  set 
up  and  in  great  variety  ;  also  single  Dahlias  with  the 
newer  fancy  and  Cactus  forms  of  the  single  races. 
They  also  had  striped  French  Marigolds  of  good 
quality.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  in  variety,  including  Phloxes. 
They  also  showed  Clematis  Davidiana.  A  similar 
award  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  for 
an  extensive  display  of  Roses,  together  with  fruiting 
branches  of  Rosa  rugosa.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  T.  H.  Crasp  &  Co., 
Clyne  Valley  Nurseries,  Sketty,  Swansea,  for  a 
collection  of  quilled.  Victoria,  and  other  China 
Asters.  A  stand  of  single  Dahlias,  including  some 
of  the  newer  fancy  single  sorts,  was  exhibited  by 
T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks.  A 
stand  of  a  large  white  Dahlia,  named  Mrs.  Le  Blanc, 
was  exhibited  by  Capt.  Le  Blanc  (gardener,  Mr. 
May),  Northaw  House,  Potters  Bar.  A  most 
interesting  stand  of  Veitch’s  new  hybrids  of  Strepto- 
carpus,  set  up  in  bunches  displaying  a  wonderful 
variation  of  colour,  was  exhibited  by  Alessrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  who  had  an  even  more  showy  stand 
of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  A  collection 
of  Cannas  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.  A  small  group 
of  Pentstemons  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein,  Kelso.  Tuberoses  grown  and  flowered  in  the 
open  air  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson, 
Claringbold,  Broadstairs. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Silver  Knightian  Aledal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Amongst  the  latter  were  good 
dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todtleben, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Brockworth  Park,  and  well- 
coloured  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Amongst  Apples, 
Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Cellini,  Warner’s 
King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Lord  Derby  were  fine. 
A  similar  award  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers 
&  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  a  collection  of  fruit 
lepresenting  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Amongst 
Apples,  Washington,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Peas¬ 
good’s  Nonsuch,  and  River’s  Codlin  were  good. 
They  also  exhibited  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches. 
Twelve  dishes  of  Pears  of  large  size  were  exhibited 
by  FI.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister),  The  Gardens,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown,  Bedstone 
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Rectory,  Shropshire,  for  fine  samples  of  Apple 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  A  similar  award  was  accorded 
to  Mrs.  Crawford  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Slowgrove), 
Gatton,  Reigate,  for  grand  specimens  of  Beurre  Diel, 
Counsellor  de  la  Cour,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  'and  Fondante  de  Cuerne.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne),  The  Palace, 
Wells,  for  a  dish  of  twelve  huge  fruits  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  Apple.  A  collection  of  Onions,  including 
many  varieties  was  brought  up  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some  Peaches 
and  a  huge  green-skinned  Melon  named  King  of  the 
Melons  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Foley  (gardener,  Mr. 
Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  Several  kinds  of 
Apples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Some  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Gardens,  Stamford.  Sutton’s 
Ai  Onion,  Windsor  Castle  Potato,  and  Triumph 
Potato  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  and  all  the  three  varieties  received  First- 
class  Certificates.  Two  large  dishes  of  Apples  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Browne  &  Son,  The 
Nurseries,  Wells,  Somerset. 

DAHLIA  SHOW  AT 

EARL’S  COURT. 

The  leading  and  most  important  feature  of  the 
exhibition  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  were  the 
Dahlias,  which  were  practically  everywhere,  both 
in  the  competitive  and  non-competitive  groups. 
The  large  and  displayed  groups  took  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  space,  and  were  certainly  much/ 
more  effective  than  the  stands  of  large,  show,  and 
fancy  blooms,  with  nothing  in  the  nature  of  foliage 
to  relieve  the  glare  of  colour.  Hardy  flowers  were 
still  in  good  form ;  and  stove  and  greenhouse  cut 
flowers  were  in  stronger  force  than  we  have  seen 
them  at  any  previous  exhibition  all  the  summer. 
Hardy  fruit,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Peaches  were  fairly  plentiful,  but  not  abundant. 
The  premier  award  for  sixty  show  and  fancy  Dahlias 
was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  whose  blooms 
were  large  and  handsome  in  every  respect.  Of  the 
show  varieties,  George  Rawlings,  Maud  Fellows, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Gloworm,  Duke  of  Fife,  Kathleen, 
Prince  Bismarck,  Richard  Dean,  Crimson  King,  John 
Bennett,  Geo.  Gordon,  John  Standish,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  a  scarlet  seedling  were  fine.  Fine 
fancy  sorts  were  Mrs.  Saunders,  Matthew  Campbell, 
Grand  Sultan,  and  Rebecca.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Salisbury,  took  the  second  place  with 
smaller  but  very  neat  blooms.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  had  some  weak  blooms, 
but  was  a  very  good  third.  The  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
&  Son,  Chelmsford,  whose  blooms  were  even  and 
good.  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  Old  Church,  Romford, 
Essex,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries, Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham,  was  third.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
gardener  to  W,  Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood, 
took  the  first  award  with  an  even  and  neat  lot  of 
blooms,  but  by  no  means  large.  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  St. 
Mark’s  Road,  Easton,  Bristol,  followed ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Vagg,  gardener  to  W.  Theobald,  Esq  ,  M.P., 
Bedford,  Romford,  was  third  with  smaller  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  had 
the  best  twelve  blooms,  which  were  of  large  size. 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  New  Passage,  Bristol,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  was  third, 
all  showing  well.  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias, 
as  usual,  made  a  bold  display.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  took  the  leading  award  for  eighteen 
bunches,  all  neatly  set  up.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal&  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  were  a  very  good  second,  but  the 
stands  were  rather  too  large  for  them.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  How’e  House,  Cambridge,  took  the 
third  place  with  a  good  exhibit.  In  the  amateurs’  class. 
Pompon  Dahlias  were  extensive  and  well  displayed. 
The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  whose  blooms  were  small  and 
neatly  set  up  with  their  foliage.  White  Aster, 
Rowena,  Eurydice,  Fairy  Tales,  Mars,  William 
Carlisle,  and  Whisper  were  all  very  choice. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  a  good  second. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  took  the  third  place 
with  less  neatly  set-up  flowers.  The  first  award  for 
tw’elve  bunches  of  pompons  in  the  amateurs’  class 
w’as  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  whose  flowers  were 
fine  and  admirably  set  up ;  Mr.  S.  Cooper  took  the 


second  place  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stradwick,  Silver  Hill, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  was  third.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
gardener  to  M.  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  Oak  Lodge  Horley, 
Surrey,  had  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the  amateurs’ 
class  ;  Mr.  J.  Stradwick  was  second.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias. 
The  most  effectively  displayed  collection  of  Dahlias 
was  that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 
Along  the  back  were  three  half  cones  of  Cactus, 
pompon  and  single  Dahlias,  all  in  bunches  and 
relieved  with  Ferns,  Cocos  Wedelliana,  Asparagus, 
etc.  Towards  the  front  were  small  spires  of 
the  same  class  of  material  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  ground  was  also  tastefully  done  up. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  took  the  second 
place  with  a  heavier  arrangement  on  mossed  cones 
and  virgin  cork.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
took  the  third  place  with  the  flowers  arranged  in  an 
irregular  sloping  bank.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons, 
Chelmsford,  had  the  best  twenty-four  French  Asters  ; 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Humphries  was  third.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead;  Mr.  E.  Vince,  Highgate 
Cemetery,  being  second.  The  first  prize  for  Sun¬ 
flowers,  including  Helianthus,  Rudbeckias,  and 
Heleniums,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  took  the  second  place ;  and  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such  was  third,  the  whole  forming  a  fine  dis¬ 
play.  For  a  similar  display  of  Michaelmas  Daises, 
the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  in  the  order 
named.  The  first  award  for  a  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowers  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  who  had  a  fine  display.  Mr.  J. 
Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was  second 
with  plenty  of  variety.  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead,  Sevenoaks, 
was  third. 

The  first  prize  for  three  dishes  of  Peaches  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Roger 
Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone.  Mr.  J. 
Sanders,  The  Gardens,  Poulton,  Ramsey,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  had  the  best  single  dish  of  Peaches.  Mr.  G. 
Woodward  again  cams  to  the  front  for  three  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples,  and  the  best  Culinary  Apples, 
showing  very  large  fruits  of  Warner's  King,  Stone’s 
and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.  He  also  had  the  best 
Pears  in  Pitmaston  Duchess  Margaret  Marillat  and 
Souvenir  du  Congress.  Mr.  R.  Potter,  gardener  to 
Sir  Mark  Collet,  Bart.,  St.  Clere-Kemsing,  Seven- 
oaks,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton 
Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough,  had  the  best  three 
dishes  of  dessert,  and  the  best  three  dishes  of 
cooking  Plums,  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  as  well  as 
the  best  collection  of  cooking  and  market  Plums  in 
the  open  class.  Mr.  R.  Potter  was  second  for 
the  collection. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  and  very  effec¬ 
tive  group  of  Dahlias  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T. 'S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  They 
consisted  of  a  semi-conical  mound  of  Cactus  and 
decorative  varieties  in  the  centre,  and  displayed 
groups  of  pompon  and  single  varieties  towards 
either  end.  Numerous  plants  of  Eulalia  gracillima 
were  interspersed  amongst  the  displayed  bunches  of 
flowers,  together  with  graceful  Bamboos,  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata,  and  Arundo  Donax  variegata  at 
the  ends  thinly  interspersed  with  Dahlias.  The 
whole  group  was  showy  and  most  effective.  (Gold 
Medal.)  At  the  other  end  of  the  tent  from  this 
was  a  magnificent  bank  of  Begonias  set  up  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  leading 
kinds  were  grouped  in  masses  or  bands  of  one  colour 
and  in  addition  to  their  own  foliage  were  lightly 
interspersed  with  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 
There  were  tall  Palms  behind,  a  few  smaller 
ones  intermixed,  with  Adiantum,  Isolipis,  &c. 
in  front  (Gold  Medal).  A  stand  of  Veitch’s  new 
hybrid  Streptocarpus)  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  was  replete  with  a  great 
variety  of  colouring.  Some  Dahlias  and  China 
Asters  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley- 
on-Thames  (Bronze  Medal).  A  collection  of  show 
and  fancy  Dahlias  was  staged  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
(Silver  Medal).  A  similar  collection  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  had  also  three  fine  stands  of 
quilled  China  Asters  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  Six  stands 
of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  in  fine  condition  were 


shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  (Silver  Medal).  A  col¬ 
lection  of  Crabs  and  other  species  of  Pyrus  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Maher,  gardener  to  A.  Water- 
house,  Esq  ,  Yattendon  Court,  Newbury  (Bronze 
Medal).  A  dish  of  twelve  huge  fruits  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch  Apple  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne, 
gardener  to  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
The  Palace,  Wells  (Silver  Medal). 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Euphorbias. — During  the  remaining  fine  weather 
the  object  of  the  cultivator  with  regard  to  the  batches 
of  E.  fulgens  should  be  to  have  them  well  ripened 
by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  in  a  position  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  possible.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  also 
a  matter  of  importance. 

Poinsettias. — Much  similar  treatment  will  have 
to  be  given  this  class  of  plants  that  is  now  all  impor¬ 
tant  during  the  winter  season.  Although  they  have 
plenty  of  light  and  a  judicious  amount  of  ventilation^ 
they  must  be  liberally  treated  with  water  and  weak 
doses  of  liquid  manure,  now  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
is  getting  exhausted. 

Bougainvilleas  and  Clerodendrons. — Except 
in  cases  where  any  of  these  plants  are  still  flowering, 
the  ripening  process  should  be  encouraged  by  partly 
withholding  water,  at  the  same  time  admitting  plenty 
of  air  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  tolerably  dry. 

Bulbs. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  up  the 
consignments  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips, 
unless  they  are  intended  for  late  w'ork.  All  early- 
flowering  sorts  at  least  should  receive  the  first 
attention,  including  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White 
Narcissi,  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  For  exhibition  purposes  one  Hyacinth  is 
placed  in  a  24-size  pot,  but  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  that  would  serve  for  three,  and  a  6-in.  pot 
for  one  bulb. 

Solanums. — The  plants  of  the  S.  Capsicastrum 
type  should  be  lifted  from  the  frames  or  open  ground 
in  which  they  have  been  grown  for  the  summer 
months,  and  potted  up  so  that  they  may  take  to  the 
fresh  soil  before  dull  days  become  inimical  to  growth. 
They  must  be  kept  rather  close  in  a  greenhouse  or 
pit  for  a  week  or  two  to  get  them  the  more 
thoroughly  established. 

Bouvardias. — If  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers 
is  the  desideratum,  a  batch  of  plants  will  flower 
more  freely  if  planted  out  in  the  bed  of  a  pit  or 
Melon  house,  than  when  kept  in  pots.  This  con¬ 
venience  may  not  always  be  at  the  command  of  the 
gardener,  but  advantage  may  be  taken  of  it,  as  the 
greater  root  room  encourages  growth  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  greater  quantity  of  bloom. 

Deutzias  and  Spiraeas. — Plants  of  this  class  in. 
tended  for  forcing,  and  which  are  now  in  the  open 
ground,  will  give  greater  satisfaction  if  potted  up  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  fall,  and  while  the  roots  are  still  in 
active  growth.  They  need  not  be  housed  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  even  if  necessary  then  ;  and  a 
cold  frame  will  meet  their  requirements  till  put  in 
the  forcing  house. 

Cinerarias.— Much  the  same  treatment  should  be 
given  to  these  as  to  seedling  Primulas ;  but  the 
earliest  batches  should  not  be  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  potting  whenever  they  require  it,  other¬ 
wise  if  suffered  to  become  pot-bound  they  will  throw 
up  a  single  stem  much  to  their  disadvantage. 

Sub-tropical  Plants. — Such  things  as  Castor 
Oils,  Hemp,  Tobaccos,  Eucalyptus,  Dahlias, 
Wigandias,  etc.,  are  getting  bulky  and  must  be 
properly  secured  with  stakes  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  approaching  equinoctial  gales  breaking 
them  down  to  their  disfigurement. 

Cauliflowers. — By  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
young  seedlings  sown  in  August  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  shelter  of  frames,  where  they  ma)’ 
get  established  before  winter.  Where  earlier  batches 
are  to  be  planted  permanently  under  hand-glasses, 
that  operation  should  be  seen  to  without  delay. 

Lamb’s  Lettuce. — The  sowings  of  this  winter 
salad  should  be  thinned  out  to  3  in.  apart  before  they 
get  crowded,  for  by  this  means  larger  plants  will  be 
assured  and  consequently  finer  leaves. 

Strawberries. — In  view  of  a  dry  summer  next 
year,  or  in  any  case,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make 
a  plantation  of  some  late  variety  of  Strawberry,  such 
as  Elton  Pine  or  Waterloo  on  a  north  aspect  border 
to  prolong  the  season. 
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Melons. — Plants  that  are  now  being  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  late  autumn  fruiting  should  not  be  kept  in  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  otherwise,  the  stems  will  get 
drawn,  and  the  leaves  thin.  Plenty  of  ventilation 
must  be  given,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  syringing 
should  be  done  early  so  that  the  leaves  will  be  dry 
before  night.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  short- 
jointed,  sturdy  wood  and  small  leaves,  in  fact,  to  raise 
plants  of  good  constitution  and  which  will  be  able  to 
stand  deficient  light  and  mature  a  crop  in  November. 

Cucumbers. — Where  only  one  house  can  be  de¬ 
voted  to  Cucumber  growing  in  winter,  the  best  time 
for  planting  is  during  the  first  week  of  this  month. 
In  case  the  house  should  not  be  ready,  the  second- 
best  plan  is  to  give  the  plants  a  shift  into  larger  pots, 
so  as  to  keep  them  growing  healthily.  In  houses 
where  Cucumbers  are  grown  for  early  winter  fruiting, 
the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  mulched,  to  retain 
the  moisture  and  keep  the  young  feeding  roots  there. 
Plenty  of  water  will  be  necessary  where  the  plants 
are  making  good  growth  in  fine  weather. 

Cardoons.— Take  advantage  of  the  present  suita¬ 
ble  weather  for  having  the  leaves  of  the  Cardoons 
earthed  up.  Get  some  hay  bands  twisted  before 
commencing.  Then  one  man  should  hold  the  leaf 
stalks  together  while  another  winds  the  hay  bands 
round  them.  After  all  have  been  treated  in  this  way, 
the  earth  should  be  placed  round  them  and  as  high 
as  the  hay  bands,  pressing  the  soil  firm  to  exclude 
light  and  air. 

Cabbage  Planting. — Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  moister  condition  of  the  ground  to  have  the 
Cabbages,  that  were  sown  about  the  end  of  July, 
planted  out.  Do  not  plant  where  Cabbages  were 
grown  last  year  or  last  spring.  The  ground  from 
which  Onions  have  been  lifted  would  be  highly  suit¬ 
able,  but  it  must  be  trenched  and  manured  before 
putting  another  crop  on  it. 

— - - 


few  weeks  ago,  but  only  a  few  of  the  sepals  in  this 
case  had  been  transformed  into  green  leaves,  and 
all  the  rest  were  large,  bright  yellow,  and  in  some 
respects  showy. 

Grub  in  Chrysanthemums. — R.  Owen :  The 
enemy  at  work  is  one  of  the  Tineina,  a  class  of 
moths  numbering  650  British  species,  and  as  the 
caterpillars  are  all  very  much  alike  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  the  species  unless  in  the  per¬ 
fect  and  winged  state.  Should  we  succeed  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  that  state  we  shall  hunt  up  the  species 
and  inform  you.  In  the  meantime  a  remedy  has  to 
be  sought.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  plant,  and 
the  grub,  hatching  out,  eats  its  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  growing  stem  just  below  the  flower  buds  either 
before  or  after  the  the  latter  are  developed  according 
to  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant.  Apparently  the 
presence  of  flower  buds  is  immaterial  to  the  insect, 
although  when  eating  into  the  succulent  stems  the 
flower  buds  are  also  injured,  and  in  any  case  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  maturity.  As  there  is  now 
lit  tie  hope  of  saving  the  flower  buds,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  remove  all  that  are  seen  to  be  affected, 
and  burn  them  while  the  caterpillars  or  grubs  are 
still  in  them.  Prevention  is  even  a  better  plan. 
This  should  be  attempted  next  year  by  syringing 
the  plants  with  tobacco  water  of  sufficient  strength, 
yet  not  so  strong  as  to  injure  the  plants.  This 'will 
prevent  the  mother  moth  from  laying  her  eggs  there. 
A  surer  plan  would  be  to  syringe  the  plants  with  a 
mixture  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  of  the  insecticide  to  nineteen  gallons  of 
water.  The  ingredients  are  both  highly  poisonous, 
containing  arsenic,  and  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  operation  should  be  carried  out  before  the 
insects  make  their  first  attacks,  and  repeated  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  if  necessary.  'When  the 
young  caterpillars  hatch  out  and  commence  to  gnaw 
their  way  into  the  buds  they  will  get  poisoned  by 
the  thin  layer  of  the  arsenite  on  the  buds  and  stems. 

Transplanting  Carnations. — R.  S. :  You  can 
transplant  the  layers  into  well-prepared  ground  any 
time  from  the  end  of  this  month  up  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  provided  they  are  well  rooted  and  the 
ground  is  moderately  moist,  which  it  probably  will 
be  soon,  now  that  the  days  are  shorter,  the  weather 
cooler,  the  rain  generally  plentiful  as  the  autumn 
wears  on. 


QUeSCIODS  ADD  ADSOJGR^. 

Names  of  Plants. — Severn  Bank :  i,  Tecoma 
grandiflora ;  2,  Begonia  Sutherlandi;  3,  Begonia 
Weltoniensis. —CowstuH^  Reader ;  i,  Tecoma  radi- 
cans  ;  2,  Magnolia  grandiflora;  3,  Tamarix  gallica; 
4,  Juniperus  communis  (if  it  is  erect,  then  it  is  J.  c. 
suecica).  iThe  fruit  next  week. — J.  M . :  i,  'Veronica 
Andersoni  variegata ;  2,  unrecognized,  send  when  in 
fruit ;  3,  Calceolaria  pinnata  ;  4,  Calendula  offici¬ 
nalis  Meteor  (has  been  in  commerce  many  years). 

Dahlia  Flowers  Eaten. — H.  West :  This  might 
be  the  work  of  caterpillars  of  several  of  the  night- 
flying  moths.  Examine  the  underside  of  the  blooms 
during  the  day  to  see  if  caterpillars  are  lurking  there, 
when  they  should  be  picked  and  destroyed.  If  none 
can  be  found,  the  damage  is  in  all  probability  being 
effected  by  earwigs.  By  placing  small  pots  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  dry  loose  moss  in  the  bottom  on  the  top 
of  the  stakes  and  examining  them  regularly  every 
morning  you  can  soon  destroy  a  very  large  number. 
In  t'nat  way  the  pest  can  be  thoroughly  kept  in  check, 
and  the  blooms  saved  from  disfigurement. 

Larv;e  on  Peaches. — G.  Morris  :  The  aphides  are 
really  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  not  the  large, 
green,  thin  skinned  and  slimy  larvae.  The  latter  are 
those  of  a  fly  belonging  to  the  Syrphidas,  a  family  of 
carnivorous  insects  that  are  more  active  in  destroy¬ 
ing  aphides  than  the  ladybirds  themselves.  To 
satisfy  yourself  about  this,  take  off  some  of  the 
shoots  infested  with  aphides  and  having  some  of  the 
larvae  you  send  us.  In  a  few  days  the  aphides  will 
have  disappeared  and  the  green  larvae  changed  into 
the  pupae  or  resting  stage.  In  a  few  days  they  will 
appear  in  the  perfect  state  and  beautiful  flies  they 
are.  Thus  we  have  the  marvellous  translation  of 
aphides  into  a  large  two-winged  fly,  but  not  by  their 
own  will.  To  destroy  the  aphides  dust  the  infected 
shoots  with  tobacco  powder  while  they  are  wet,  or 
syringe  them  on  purpose. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape  Cracking. — J.  L. : 
You  must  have  allowed  the  border  to  get  dry  while 
the  berries  were  making  their  growth,  during  the 
dry  weather.  When  a  supply  of  water  is  sooner  or 
later  given,  the  roots  and  stems  carry  up  more 
moisture  than  the  berries  can  properly  appropriate. 
The  skin  is  unable  to  grow  fast  enough  as  the  pulp 
swells,  and  cracking  follows  as  a  result.  To  guard 
against  this,  take  good  care  in  future  to  keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  and  the 
berries  will  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition  without 
suffering  check,  and  thereby  escape  the  danger  of 
cracking. 

Green  Begonia  Flowers. — Wm.  Green  :  The 
flowers  sent  are  certainly  great  curiosities,  but  by  no 
means  new.  The  plants  may  be  worth  preserving 
out  of  mere  curiosity  if  you  care  to  do  so,  but  the 
public  has  not  yet  and  probably  will  never  take 
kindly  to  them  unless  they  have  something  more  to 
recommend  them.  One  variety  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a 


Names  of  Fruits. — Constant  Reader:  1,  Emile 
d'Heyst ;  2,  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  3,  Van  Mons.  Leon 
Leclere. 

Communications  Received. — W.  W.  &  S. — 
W.  Y.  B.— R.  S.  H.— F.  S.— R.  O.— E.  W.  &  S.— 
J.  w.  B.— W.  H.— E.  B.— E.  M.— G.  T.  M. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. — Popular  Bulbs. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc. 

G.  Phippen,  Reading.— Dutch  Bulbs  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Roots. 

Fotheringham  &Co.,  Dumfries.— Selected  Dutch 
Bulbs  and  Spring-flowering  Plants. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. — 
Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — 
Selected  Seed  Corn. 

- — »• - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September,  12/A,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  sale  for 
Trifolium  incarnatum  at  easier  rates.  Winter 
Tares  are  in  short  supply  and  readily  find  buyers 
at  an  advance.  Rye  firm.  Mustard  and  Rape 
unchanged.  Ryegrass  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  13/A,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  10  60 

Cobbs,  per  loa  lb.  30  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 


s.  d. 

Plums . J  sieve  i  6 

Melons . each  0  6 

Pine  apples. 


Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  6  o  |  — St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
No  alteration  in  other  prices  from  last  week. 


s.  d 
2  6 
i  0 

6  0 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

SEPTEMBER. 

26. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

27.  — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

27  28,  29. — Hardy  Fruit  Show  at  Earl’s  Court. 

27,  28. — County  of  Gloucester  &  Cheltenham  R. H.S. 

OCTOBER. 

10,24  R  H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,12,13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

25. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Shovi. 

I,  2. — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show.- 

2.3.  — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chr-santhemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4.  — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,8.9. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8,  9. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  9. — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

8.9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  9.— Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  9. — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1 0.11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show. 

14,  15.— Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall.  . 

15.  — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

16,  17,  18. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17.  — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17,18. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show^ 

21.22.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24. — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


Chafed  Skin,  Piles,  Scalds,  Cuts,  Chilblains, 
Chapped  Hands,  Sore  Eyes,  Sunburn,  Earache, 
Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  Throat  Colds, 
and  Skin  Ailments 

QUICKLY  RELIEVED  BY  USE  OF 

CALVERT’S  CARBOLIC  OINTMENT. 

Large  pots,  is.  ild.  each,  at  Chemists’  &c.,  or  post  free  for  value 

F.  C.  CALVERT  &.  CO.,  MANCHESTER. 

FLOWER  POTS!  FLOWER  POTS! 

We  challenge  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  Largest 
Factory  in  the  World.  Gentry  and  Gardeners  will 
find  a  great  advantage.  Packed  free  on  rail  to  any 
part. 

J.  T.  GREENROD  &  SONS, 

Ipottcries, 

BRENtTFORD,  1VII1>DI:,ESEX. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 


September  23,  1898. 
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BULBS 

TO  SUIT  ALL  EEQUIREMENTS. 


tS”  These  collections  are  arranged  on  a  most  liberal 
scale,  and  contain  only  the  most  easily  cultivated  and 
attractive  sorts  of  Winter  and  Spring  Flowers. 


VEITCH’S 
COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS 

FOR  INDOOR  CULTIVATION. 

At  los.  6d.,  2IS.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post 
free  on  application. 

VEITCH’S 
COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS 

FOR  GROWING  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND, 

At  IDS.  6d.,  21S.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post 
free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  4  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTC  RURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


NOTHINO  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  much  trouhle. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

{LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 


Invite  inspectien  of  the  magnificent  Stock  of  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Vines  growing  in  their 
Nurseries  at  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  ;  all  of  the 
finest  possible  quality.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following : — 


ACACIAS  in  variety. 

AMPELOPSIS. 

ARALIAS. 

„  VARIEGATA. 
ARAUCARIAS. 
ASPIDISTRAS. 
AZALEAS. 
BORONIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS. 
CLEMATIS. 
CYCLAMENS. 


EPACRIS. 

ERICAS  of  all  kinds. 
FERNS. 

FICUS  ELASTICA. 

„  VaRIEGATA. 
GENISTAS. 
GREVILLEAS. 

Palms  of  all  kinds. 
ROSES,  MARECHAL  NIEL 
and  other  extra  strong 
climbers,  &c.,  &c. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 

MR.  DODWELL’S 


GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thb  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


XHE:  garden  GIFTS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  Election  of  Pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  will  take  place  in  January  next.  In¬ 
tending  Candidates  must  send  in  their  Applications 
ON  OR  BEFORE  OCTOBER  14th,  after  which 
date  they  cannot  be  received. 

Forms  of  Application  and  full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 

GEORGE  J.  INGRAM. 
50,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  58. 


“  Garuening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  September  25th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  26th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
meeting  of  the  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  September  27th. — Hardy  Fruit  show  at  Bail’s 
Court  (three  days). 

N.C  S.  Floral  Committee  meeting  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium. 

County  of  Gloucest.  r  and  Cheltenham  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 

Sale  of  bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  September  28th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

F'riday,  September  29th. — Orchid  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2yd,  1893. 


^T.  Martin’s  Summer. — Like  everything 
^  else  this  year,  even  the  summer  of  the 
autumn  is  exceptionally  early.  We  have 
been  enjoying  a  warmth  and  beauty  in 
September  that  sometimes  comes  to  us 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  while  the  dying 
foliage  is  lit  up  with  resplendent  hues,  and 
another  funeral  service  of  the  season  is 
chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  soft  sun¬ 
shine,  and  Nature  is  bedecked  in  gold  and 
crimson.  If  what  of  warmth  of  almost 
July  temperature  we  have  been  having  of 
late  be  our  St.  Ma.rtin’s  Summer,  at  least 
it  bids  fair  to  be  a  prolonged  summer,  for 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence  ot 
the  break-up  which  all  have  long  since 
anticipated,  but  all  the  same  is  constantly 
postponed. 

It  now  really  looks  as  if  we  should  get 
right  into  the  dead  of  winter  ere  the  needed 
rainfall  came.  If  that  should  be  so,  it  will 
be  indeed  a  serious  misfortune  to  all  who 
want  to  plant  or  to  transplant  trees  and 
shrubs.  Of  course,  every  one  does  feel 
certain  that  the  rain  will  come  in  plenty  in 
October ;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  it 
may  not  do  so,  and  if  so  our  case  will  be  a 
hard  one  indeed.  Whilst  the  season,  so 
far,  has  a  long  way  broken  the  record  of 
previous  years  in  the  matter  of  drought,  it 
seems  resolved  that  it  shall  be  a  record 
that  will  not  find  its  equal  for  a  long  period. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  the  drought  has 
been  much  more  fully  evidenced  in  and 
about  the  metropolitan  area  than  else¬ 
where. 

South,  west,  and  north  the  earth  wears 
a  far  greener  aspect  than  it  does  in  the 
metropolitan  counties,  but  still  rain  is  in  all 


cases  badly  needed.  We  have  seen  the  stiff 
clays  suffering  far  more  than  have  the 
chalky,  sandy  soils  of  other  districts; 
indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  a  sandy  soil 
proved  to  be  far  more  retentive  of  moisture 
than  does  any  other,  even  though  it  may  he 
under  ordinary  conditions  holding  and 
moist.  Possibly  a  purely  ideal  soil  does 
not  exist  anywhere. 


Artificial  PIeating. — The  great  coal 
strike  is  already  and  very  materially 
creating  considerable  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  to  heat  glass  houses  during 
the  winter.  When  it  was  remarked  the 
odier  day  by  a  gardener  that  the  strike 
would  not  affect  him  as  he  only  burnt  coke, 
it  was  difficult  to  avoid  reflection  as  to 
what  were  the  feelings  of  those  who  made 
the  coke.  Certainly  all  who  have  got  in  a 
big  bulk  of  coke  are  favourably  situated  ; 
but  even  coke  can  only  be  furnished  in 
plenty  when  coal,  too,  is  abundant. 

In  very  many  places  now  steam  coal  or 
anthracite  has  superseded  coke,  some 
boilers  or  rather  furnaces  being  better 
adapted  for  their  economical  consumption 
and  utilisation.  What  would  happen  to 
horticulture  that  absolutely  needs  heat  were 
a  coal  famine  to  ensue,  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  determine.  It  would  mean  almost 
everywhere  cessation  of  heating  and  forc¬ 
ing,  and  wholesale  destruction  of  tender 
plants  by  frost.  So  far  the  weather  has 
been  most  merciful,  and  neither  persons  nor 
houses  have  been  severely  tried.  Let,  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  wave  of  cold  come,  a  change  to 
the  wintry  weather  that  must  be  near,  and 
the  effects  of  a  coal  famine  would  be 
terrible  beyond  description.  We  should 
then  see  a  demand  made  for  the  national¬ 
isation  of  our  coal  measures  that  would  be 
irresistible,  and  the  coal  strike  which 
created  a  famine,  would,  in  its  turn,  create 
an  economic  revolution,  which,  so  far 
as  our  coal  supply  is  concerned,  would 
probably  render  strikes  and  famines  in  the 
future  impossible. 

We  have  no  other  fuel  that  can  take  the 
place  of  coal.  Had  we  to  depend  on  wood, 
we  should  burn  up  all  our  timber  in  a  year, 
and  oil  cannot  be  used  for  ordinary  heating 
purposes  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  hoped  that  the 
present  troubles  may  soon  pass  away. 

^UT  OF  Work. — The  problem  of  finding 
employment  for  all  needing  work  is 
one  that  is  being  felt  severely  now,  and  will 
be  terribly  intensified  in  the  winter.  We 
are  not  referring  to  the  distressing  state  of 
things  existing  in  the  coal  industry,  because 
that  is  a  matter  outside  of  the  ordinary  in¬ 
dustrial  course,  and  will  certainly  find 
solution  presently  after  much  bitter  suffer¬ 
ing  and  inconvenience  has  been  endured. 
What  seems  to  be  a  fact,  however,  is  that 
apart  from  all  forms  of  industrial  warfare, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  so 
oscillating  between  labour  and  pauperism, 
that  anything  which  tends  in  the  direction 
of  trade  dulness  throws  myriads  of 
these  out  of  employment,  and  finding 
them  a  means  of  living  seems  at  present 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  our  local 
authorities. 

Without  doubt  the  long,  hot,  dry  summer 
is  largely  the  cause  of  so  much  present 
poverty.  The  drought  has  immensely 
checked  soil  production  ;  it  rendered  verj^ 
little  labour  needful  on  the  ground  ;  it  has 
most  materially  diminished  the  spending 
power  of  cultivators,  hence  it  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  if  the  labour  bills  be  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  This  has  re¬ 
acted  on  trade  in  every  way,  and  lack  of 
employment  and  sufering  is  already 
becoming  widespread.  The  proposals 
made  to  alleviate  this  wretchedness,  that 
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land  should  be  taken  and  used  for  the 
employment  of  willing  workers,  is  perhaps, 
the  best  that  can  be  made,  because  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land 
in  this  country  at  present  in  a  state  of  neg¬ 
lect  or  miserably  cultivated,  that  could  be 
made  four  times  more  reproductive  were  it 
well  and  deeply  worked. 

The  drawback  to  any  considerable  em¬ 
ployment  of  labour  on  land  in  the  winter,  is, 
first,  that  the  land  may  lie  wide  of  the 
homes  of  the  workers,  and  secondl}'^,  that 
work  upon  it  is  out  of  the  question  in 
severe  weather,  unless  very  special  and  ex¬ 
pensive  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  it 
covered  up,  and  it  would  be  in  just  such 
weather  that  suffering  would  be  the  greatest. 
We  have  not  the  least  desire  to  suggest  any 
obstacle  to  generous  desires.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  far  too  terrible  a  one  to  be 
lightly  treated.  All  we  desire  is  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  should  be 
fully  realised. 

^UR  Gardening  Charities. — There  is 
in  connection  with  the  myriads  of 
charities,  good  and  indifferent,  which 
exist  in  this  country — and  some  existing  in 
a  state  of  starvation — such  a  tremendous 
competition  to  secure  support,  that  it  is 
feared  some  of  the  most  valuable  may  be 
the  greatest  sufferers.  Where  certain 
institutions  seem  to  exist  largel}'^  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  interested  individuals  specially — • 
and  in  many  cases  staffs  and  originators 
seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
poor — the  efforts  put  forth  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  of  the  most  energetic,  indeed, 
almost  frenzied,  nature  ;  and  their  appeals 
are  couched  in  language  that  were  the 
recipients  not  case-hardened  would  melt 
hearts  of  iron. 

It  is  because  of  efforts  of  this  description 
that  we  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  claims  which  our  own  gar¬ 
dening  institutions  have  upon  them,  and 
especially  the  Orphan  Fund.  The  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  to 
some  extent  now  a  benefit  society,  and  is 
better  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  That  is, 
the  new  rule  which  gives  to  gardeners  who 
are  subscribers  chances  of  gaining  election 
over  non-subscribers  practically  makes  the 
benevolent  a  benefit  Society,  although  at 
the  same  time  ver}^  largely  dependent  upon 
general  subscriptions  or  other  forms  of 
pecuniary  aid.  The  Orphan  Fund  can 
hold  out  no  such  inducements.  It  is 
peculiarly  of  a  charitable  nature,  and  in 
that  sense  seems  to  appeal  to  all  horti¬ 
culturists,  and  gardeners,  especially,  with 
particular  force. 

It  is  not  enough  that  every  gardener 
or  person  engaged  in  an  analogous  pursuit 
should  subscribe.  It  is  needful  that 
concerts,  entertainments,  soirees,  indeed, 
all  sorts  of  attractive  enterprises  should 
be  organised,  for  in  that  way  immense 
good  may  be  done.  The  fact  that  the 
fund  is  one  for  hona-fide  gardeners’  orphans 
only,  and  that  it  already  maintains  nearly 
fifty  of  these  little  ones  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  command  all  sympathy  and  support. 
- -*« - 

Death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low. — With  deep  regret,  which 
will  be  sincerely  shared  by  all  who  knew  him,  we 
have  to  record  the  somewhat  sudden  death,  on  Sun¬ 
day  last,  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery, 
aged  33  years.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  long 
time,  and  his  once  fine  constitution  had  become  so 
weakened  that  when  attacked  by  pneumonia,  which 
made  itself  apparent  only  on  Saturday  morning,  he 
could  make  no  stand  against  such  a  deadly  ailment, 
and  quietly  passed  away,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  little 
girls,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  troops  of  friends  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Mr.  Hugh  was  the  oldest  son  of  Mr. 
Stuart  Low,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  but  otherwise 
took  no  active  part  in  public  horticultural  affairs. 


The  funeral  took  place  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery  on 
Wednesday. 

United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society. — 
The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  October  loth, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  M.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter. 

Mr.  George  Clark,  for  forty  years  gardener  at 
Constable  Burton,  Yorkshire,  died  on  the  5th  inst., 
in  his  64th  year. 

The  Pembrokeshire  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  exhibition  on  Wednesday, 
November  8th. 

Mons.  Edouard  Andre,  the  eminent  Parisian  lands¬ 
cape  gardener,  and  co-editor  of  the  Revue  Horticole, 
has  been  appointed  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting 
of  this  society,  on  Tuesday  next,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, 
of  Marston  Gardens,  Frome,  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  "  Causes  of  Failure  in  Eucharis  Culture.” 

Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  popular 
annual  exhibition  organised  by  the  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  will  be  held  on  November  7th 
and  8th,  instead  of  on  the  15th  and  i6th  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 

Where  are  We? — A  correspondent  writes  : — “  In  a 
recent  issue  of  a  widely-circulated  religious  news¬ 
paper,  I  read  that  in  a  certain  part  of  Lincolnshire 
a  fruit  tree,  which  had  never  been  grafted,  bore  last 
year  a  heavy  crop  of  Plums  and  was  this  year  bear¬ 
ing  a  similarly  heavy  crop  of  Pears.  What  the 
editor  could  have  been  thinking  about  to  admit  such 
a  statement  into  his  columns  I  cannot  imagine,  for 
he  might  just  as  well  believe  that  Turnips  and 
Onions  grow  indiscriminately  from  the  same 
seeds.” 

The  Burdock. — Burdock  is  one  of  the  Compositae, 
a  powerful  and  cumbrous  denizen  of  the  wayside  and 
the  borders  of  rough  ground.  So  rough  aud  rude  is 
it  to  the  hands,  that  it  is  well  compared,  in  the 
scientific  name,  Arctium,  to  a  bear.  Painters  resort 
to  it  nevertheless  when  a  bold  effect  is  wanted  for  an 
immediate  foreground.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  flower- 
heads,  covered  with  little  claws,  loosen  themselves 
from  the  stalks,  and  catch  hold  of  our  clothing,  in  a 
kind  of  odd  philanthropic  manner,  the  moment  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  refuse  to  be 
detached,  whence,  it  would  appear,  the  secondary 
appellation.  Lappa.  Carried  afar,  by  means  of  these 
little  hooks,  the  Burdock  has  established  itself  in 
many  distant  countries,  wishful,  it  would  seem,  to 
view  all  it  can  of  the  world  at  large,  a  quite  reason¬ 
able  curiosity,  harmful  to  no  one. — Leo.  IJ .  Grindon. 

A  General  Horticultural  Society. — From  the  Garden 
and  Forest  we  learn  that  a  General  Horticultural 
Society  is  to  be  organised  ;  in  fact,  to  a  certain 
extent  the  society  is  already  in  existence,  its  birth 
taking  place  on  August  25th,  immediately  after  the 
Horticultural  Congress  at  Chicago.  The  scheme 
provides  for  three  officers  at  large,  a  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary-treasurer.  Each  country  is 
entitled  to  a  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer. 
The  three  general  officers,  together  with  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  country  in  which  the  president 
resides,  constitute  a  committee  on  bye-laws  and  on 
finance,  while  all  the  officers  constitute  an  executive 
committee.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  correspondence,  the  exchange  of  plants, 
seeds,  books,  and  other  articles,  and  the  general 
extension  of  fellowship  among  the  horticulturists  of 
the  world.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  to 
consist  of  horticultural  societies,  and  of  individuals 
who  pay  an  initial  fee  of  two  dollars  and  a  subsequent 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  Only  three  general  officers 
are  yet  determined,  viz.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Berckmans, 
Georgia,  president;  M.  Henri  L.  deVilmorin,  Paris, 
first  vice-president  ;  and  Mr.  George  Nicholson, 
curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Atraphaxis  lanceolata. — This  plant  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens,  but  it  becomes  interesting  in 
autumn  when  covered  with  its  numerous  small 
flowers,  which  are  red  in  bud,  and  pink  when 
expanded,  with  white  edges.  The  fruit  is  winged, 
and  red  with  rosy  edges.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  and  is  somewhat  decumbent,  the 
branches  attaining  a  length  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The 
stems  are  shrubby,  and  the  chief  value  of  the  species 
depends  on  its  late  flowering.  It  is  allied  to  Poly¬ 
gonum,  but  instead  of  the  flowers  being  arranged  in 
spikes,  they  are  in  loose  panicles.  It  ma}  be  seen  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Glou  Morceau  and  Easter  Bedrre  Pears. 
Glou  Morgeau  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  mid¬ 
winter  Pears,  generally  in  use  about  Christmas,  and 
a  constant  bearer.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  first- 
rate  quality  when  well  grown.  There  is  one  little  detail 
in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  it  that  is  over¬ 
looked,  which  is  to  let  the  fruit  remain  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible.  Unless  this  is  done  the  fruit  will 
shrivel  when  gathered  and  the  flavour  will  not  be 
nearly  so  good.  We  have  named  Glou  Morceau 
and  Easter  Beurre  together  partly  to  point  out  their 
distinctive  peculiarities  as  regards  the  time  to  gather 
them,  for  whilst  Glou  Morgeau  benefits  by  hanging 
on  the  trees  to  the  last  posssible  moment,  the  Easter 
Beurre  will  be  improved  in  quality  if  taken  a  little 
before  it  parts  readily  from  the  wood,  ripening  less 
mealy  and  more  buttery  in  texture  for  it. —  B. 

Pear  Princess, 

In  a  large  Orchard  house  I  recently  saw  a  fine  crop 
of  splendid  fruit  of  this  variety.  In  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  it  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  very  best.  The 
trees  are  on  the  Quince  Stock,  and  the  fruit  is  much 
the  colour  of  Marie  Louise  when  fully  ripe,  very  clear 
and  bright,  and  rather  above  the  average  weight  of 
that  variety.  Those  who  have  it  not  should  add  it 

to  their  collections  if  they  have  room. — B. 

_ _ 

NEW  FRUITS  CERTIFICATED. 

Grape  Cape  Muscat.  —  The  bunches  of  this 
Grape  are  elongated,  as  in  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  oval  berries  are  similar  in  shape  and  size, 
but  the  colour  is  black,  or  would  be  when  the  berries 
are  thoroughly  matured  and  finished.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Weir,  The  Gardens,  Acton  Park,  Wre.xham,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Plum  Golden  Transparent. — This  Plum  has 
most  affinity  with  Transparent  Gage,  and  both  are 
larger  than  the  Greengage.  The  fruit  is  globular 
with  a  distinct  suture  along  the  ventral  suture,  and 
yellow  with  a  white  bloom  and  a  few  scattered 
purple  markings.  The  flesh  is  also  more  decidedly 
of  a  deeper  yellow  than  that  of  the  Transparent 
Gage,  moderately  firm  but  separating  from  the  stone, 
and  of  a  rich,  deliciously  sweet  flavour.  First-class 
Certificate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Peach  Duchess  of  York. — The  large  globular 
fruit  is  pale  yellow  and  slightly  suffused  with  red  on 
the  exposed  side.  It  was  raised  from  a  stone  of  the 
Byron  Nectarine,  and  ripens  ten  days  later  than 
Lord  Palmerston  Peach.  The  tree  has  a  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  bears  well.  The  merits  of  the  fruit 
are  its  excellent  flavour  and  late  ripening.  Award 
of  Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Ketton  Hall,  Stamford. 

Apple  Bartlett’s  Glory. — The  fruit  of  this 
Apple  is  large,  globular,  and  sometimes  slightly  five¬ 
angled  round  the  eye.  The  latter  is  closed  and  sunk 
in  a  deep  cavity,  recalling  that  of  Stirling  Castle  to 
some  extent ;  but  the  skin  is  greenish-yellow,  striped 
and  mottled  with  red  on  the  exposed  side  similar  to 
the  colour  of  Cellini,  but  the  red  is  much  less  exten¬ 
sive.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Browne  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Wells, 
Somerset. 

STRAWBERRIE^  FOR  FORCING. 

With  the  present  fine  autumnal  weather  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  are  making  good  progress,  and  are 
likely  to  produce  crowns  of  unusual  substance  and 
strength.  All  the  time  they  continue  to  grow  they 
should  have  abundant  waterings  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  be  placed  where  they  will  be  well 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  sun  and  air.  All 
runners  should  be  persistently  removed,  so  that 
none  of  the  energies  of  the  plants  be  wasted,  but  all 
used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  crowns  from  which 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  to  be  produced  next  spring,  for 
upon  the  care  and  attention  now  bestowed  depends 
in  a  large  measure  the  character  of  the  crop. 

A  month  or  so  hence  place  the  plants  in  a  dry 
situation  and  plunge  the  pots  in  sifted  coal  ashes  up 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Either  ashes  or  some  short 
light  litter  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots,  but  not  enough  to  cover  the  crowns. 
This  assists  to  preserve  the  roots  from  slight  frosts, 
but  in  cases  of  severe  frost  a  covering  of  litter  is 
desirable,  but  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  has  passed  away.  I  sometimes  see  the  plants 
stacked  up  against  a  wall  during  the  winter,  but  the 
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practice  is  accompanied  by  a  serious  drawback,  as 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  balls  of  earth  when 
dry,  air  and  frost  gets  too  ready  access  to  the  roots 
and  often  causes  their  decay. — IF.  B.  G. 

NOTES  FROM  TORQUAY. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  dubiously  written  in  his 
fascinating  little  book,  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Life  " 
that  •'  It  may  well  be  doubted  which  is  more  delight¬ 
ful— to  start  for  a  holiday  which  has  been  fully 
earned,  or  to  return  home  from  one  which  has  been 
thoroughly  enjoyed.”  There,  may  of  course,  be 
some  doubt  in  sundry  minds  as  to  which  of  the  two 
phases  of  enjoyment  are  likely  to  hold  the  ascen¬ 
dency  ;  but  to  the  visitor  to  Torquay  for  the  first 
time,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  because 
wherever  the  eye  roams  the  bounteous  gifts  of 
Nature  are  en  evidence.  Everything  is  so  enchanting 
he  doesn’t  want  to  leave  it.  The  place  is  a  perfect 
El  Dorado  of  attractions,  for  whichever  way  we 
turn  we  see  something  to  interest  or  admire. 

Where  all  is  so  attractive,  so  picturesque,  so  un¬ 
rivalled  in  natural  beauty,  the  initial  difficulty  of 
fixing  one’s  mind  on  any  particular  spot  becomes  at 
once  apparent ;  for  its  verdant  slopes,  its  projecting 
crags,  its  parti-coloured  cliffs,  its  dense  masses  of 
foliage— now  alas  !  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — its 
numerous  and  ornate  villas,  tier  above  tier,  its  undu¬ 
lating  and  hilly  aspect  generally ,  give  it  an  unique 
appearance,  which  must  commend  itself  to  all  those 
who  love  the  beautiful.  Nature’s  handmaid,  Art, 
has  been  freely  brought  to  bear  upon  her  less  refined 
mistress ;  the  result  producing  in  combination  a 
series  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  ever-changing 
pictures  which  even  this  famous  county  of  Devon 
can  boast. 

Torquay  is  said  to  be  circumstanced,  in  one 
respect,  like  its  great  ecclesiastical  prototype,  Rome 
— it  is  situated  on  seven  hills,  everyone  of  which 
will  yield  a  panorama  of  enchanting  views.  It  is 
roughly  divided  by  a  deep  valley — and  a  happy 
valley,  too,  for  prosperity  seems  to  smile  on  all  its 
inhabitants— which  runs  up  from  the  lovely  little 
bay  to  Torre  railway  station,  about  270  ft.  above  sea 
level.  The  hills  necessarily  vary  in  altitude,  but 
obtain  their  maximum  at  a  height  of  450  ft.,  an  ele¬ 
vation  which  is  sufficient  to  procure  magnificent 
views  of  sea  and  land. 

As  an  amateur  horticulturist,  I  was  disappointed 
at  not  witnessing  in  the  town  proper,  more  devotion 
to  floral  ways.  There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
window  gardening,  a  feature  which  invariably  lends 
a  charm  to  the  simplest  and  most  unornamental  of 
architectural  designs.  I  am  loth  to  attribute  this  to 
a  want  of  taste,  or  to  an  indifference  to  the  culture  of 
flowers  ;  therefore,  in  charity,  I  will  presume  that 
Nature  has  been  so  lavish  that  the  decorative  art  has 
languished  in  proportion.  Greenhouses,  conserva¬ 
tories  and  glass  corridors,  however,  do  abound  ;  the 
latter  often  forming  very  pretty  adjuncts  to  the 
entrance-hall.  The  plants  employed  are  of  the 
usual  half-hardy  type,  and  comprise  such  things  as 
Pelargoniums,  zonal  and  ivy-leaf ;  Fuchsias,  upright 
and  pendant.  Begonias,  Campanulas,  Sedums,  Ferns, 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  and  a  host  of  other 
plants  which,  with  mere  protection,  go  through  the 
mild  winters  here,  happy  and  unharmed.  But,  as  it 
is  quite  time  we  fixed  our  observations  upon  some 
particular  spot,  let  us  turn  our  attention,  without 
further  parley,  towards  one  of  the  best  features  of 
Torquay’s  delightful  clime,  viz.,  the 
Rock  Garden. 

Here  the  gardener,  amateur  or  professional,  is  sure 
to  have  his  attention  riveted, or  his  interest  awakened ; 
because  the  work  which  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
in  operation,  is  of  so  varied  and  experimental  a 
character,  that  he  perforce  must  stop  to  admire  its 
arrangement,  or  criticise  its  details.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  or  as  the  French  would  put  it,  the  tout 
ensemble,  is  a  little  formal ;  and  this  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  disposition  of  the  material  used,  as  to 
the  pruning  operations  performed  on  the  shrubs 
themselves.  Ideas  concerning  the  graceful  curve  or 
the  line  of  beauty  may  always  be  carried  too  far , 
especially  where  the  topiary  art  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
volved;  otherwise,  there  is  little  cause  for  complaint. 
Some  of  the  shrubs  are  necessarily  allowed  more 
freedom,  such  as  the  Genistas  and  Laurustinus,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  latter  being  now  in  good  bloom. 
The  grass — as  verdant  as  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
after  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a  place — is  nicely 
undulating ;  and  in  addition  to  the  shrubs  before 


mentioned, fine  little  specimen  Dracaenas  and  Yuccas, 
Strawberry  trees,  (Arbutus  Unedo),  in  flower  and 
fruit ;  luxuriant  Castor  Oil  plants,  etc.  ;  besides 
flower  beds,  gloriously  bright  and  gay,  there  are,  in 
the  bolder  parts,  huge  ornamental  vases  made  out  of 
old  tree  trunks, and  filled  with  Fuchsias  and  Petunias, 
or  other  flowering  plants,  gay  with  colour,  and  rich 
in  growth.  Vases  filled  with  pendant  or  trailing 
plants  are  always  useful,  but  in  such  a  situation  as 
this,  they  are  simply  beautiful.  The  whole  of  this 
Rock  Garden  is  raised  some  feet  above  the  general 
level  and  faced  with  stone,  over  which  the  red 
Valerian  flaunts  its  pretty  flowers.  Devious  paths 
run  up  from  the  road  to  join  the  main  walk — Itself 
devious — which  treads  in  a  direction  east  and  west. 
The  extent  of  this  promenade,  which  is  much  fre¬ 
quented,  is  about  360  yards,  a  little  less  that  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Let  us  follow  its  meandering  course  and  note 
some  of  the  principal  objects  as  we  proceed. 
Entering  at  the  eastern  end  we  find  on  our  right 
some  raised  beds  devoted  to  such  sun-loving  things 
as  Phlox  Drummondi,  Verbenas,  Scabious,  and 
Antirrhinums.  The  latter  are  planted  between 
blocks  of  stone,  and  look  perfectly  happy  and  at 
home,  while  the  Phlox  and  Verbena  seem  to  twinkle 
their  eyes  and  put  on  their  brightest  colours  in 
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response  to  the  intense  light  of  the  fierce  meridian 
sun.  It  is  still  summer  here,  and  the  flowers  seem 
conscious,  while  the  visitor  lolls  lazily  about  and 
screens  himself  as  best  he  can,  for,  although  ample 
provision  is  made  for  his  convenience,  he  cannot  get 
away  from  Sol’s  penetrating  beams. 

After  passing  over  a  portion  of  the  garden  still  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  which  is  to  exhibit  later  on  miniature 
cascades  and  some  aquatic  features — on  which  Mr. 
Dyer,  the  able  and  practical  superintendent,  is  now 
working — we  approach  what  appears  to  be  a  cut  de 
sac,  but  what  turns  out  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance — a 
veritable  tropical  scene.  In  the  fore  ground  we  have 
pockets  of  Sedums,  Thymes,  Lobelias,  Mesembry- 
anthemums.  Begonias,  etc.  ;  while  Aralias,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Bamboos,  Gannas,  Oranges,  Olives, 
Camellias,  Gingers,  Blue  Gums,  Musas,  etc.,  adorn 
the  little  jungle  in  the  rear  ;  and,  what  is  more 
important  to  the  gardener,  all  these  plants,  the 
Musas  alone  excepted,  have  been  in  their  present 
places  from  three  to  ten  years.  What  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  salubrity  of  Torquay !  The 
Musas  or  Banana  plants  are  permanently  positioned, 
at  least,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  enabled  in  this 
favoured  locality  to  withstand  the  rigours  (!)  of  the 
coming  winter.  They  are  now  doing  well,  as  is 
everything  else  in  this  tropical  corner  under  the 
cliffs. 


Some  tall  specimens  of  Aralia  spinosa  testify  to 
the  warmness  of  the  situation,  for  they  are  in  fine 
flowering  and  fruiting  condition.  Other  things  not 
specifically  mentioned  are  Latania  borbonica, 
Chamaerops  humilis,  Brugmansia  suaveolens  (white), 
and  the  Japan  Loquat.  All  are  thriving,  while  a  red 
Camellia  produced  over  100  blossoms  nine  months 
ago.  A  prickly  Pear  (Opuntia  vulgaris)  planted 
eight  years  ago  is  now  in  flower  and  fruit ;  while 
over  the  back  of  the  rocks  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata 
sends  its  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  white  bunches  of 
Solanum  jasminoides  gracefully  depend  in  rich  pro^ 
fusion.  A  rarer  plant,  with  white,  tubular,  sweet- 
scented,  fleshy  flowers,  and  large  egg-shaped  fruits 
is  also  the  object  of  much  curiosity. 

On  the  other  hand,  surrounded  by  beds  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  consisting  of  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  Petunias,  etc.,  and  dotted  about  with 
Dracaenas  and  Yuccas,  rises  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  American  Aloe  in  full  bloom  (see  illustration), 
which  gives  quite  a  foreign  aspect  to  the  scene. 
Dropping  down  into  one  of  the  numerous  rustic 
seats  provided  for  our  delectation,  we  may  well 
ponder  on  the  problems  which  the  Corporation 
have  set  themselves  to  solve  in  the  matter  of  plant 
life ;  note  the  variations  in  the  different  classes  of 
plants,  or  comment  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  floral 
tints. 

I  have  always  observed,  in  respect  to  the  latter, 
that  the  colours  are  invariably  more  intense  on  the 
sea  coast  or  at  an  altitude,  and  I  have  modestly 
assumed  that  the  cause  was  due  to  oxidization  and 
the  greater  purity  of  the  ambient  air ;  but  I  find  that 
Professor  Henslow  advances  the  theory  that  this  is 
due  rather  to  increased  nutrition,  brought  about,  of 
course,  by  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  ozone,  which 
seems  to  induce  the  nutritive  fluids  to  pour  more 
freely  into  the  attractive  organs.  But  this  is  mere 
speculation,-  as  the  Reverend  Professor  himself 
partly  admits.  So,  as  we  know  very  little  about  the 
causes  which  operate  in  producing  these  changes  of 
colour,  we  will  rise  from  our  cosy  corners,  leave 
these  speculations  to  wiser  heads,  and  advance  what 
is  actual  and  more  apparent. 

Descending,  then,  from  the  rock  garden  we  cast  a 
hasty  glance  at  a  bed  of  Gaillardias,  and  the  cottage 
ornce  of  the  practical  gardener,  embosomed  in  Ivy; 
Ampelopsis,  Cobaea  scandens,  and  Tropaeolum  Fire¬ 
ball  glittering  in  the  tropical  sun,  and,  making  a  short 
detour  to  the  right,  ascend  the  cliffy  heights  and 
enter  the 

Rock  Walk. 

From  this  bewitching  spot  a  series  of  charming 
pictures  present  themselves  to  view,  and  panorama 
after  panorama  unfolds  a  constant  and  ever-changing 
scene.  From  the  principal  thoroughfare  other  zig¬ 
zag,  tortuous,  or  mazy  labyrinths  lead  hither  and 
thither  in  the  most  aggravating  confusion,  especially 
when  one  wishes  to  progress,  but  finds  his  way 
barred  by  a  cut  de  sac,  which,  however,  as  some  sort 
of  compensation,  presents  the  wanderer  with  a  bit  of 
scenery  of  the  most  recherche  and  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  local  authorities  have  done  much  to 
enhance  the  natural  beauties  of  the  cliffs  by  plant¬ 
ing  Conifers,  Planes,  Ashes,  Thorns,  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Arbutus,  Tamarisks,  and  numerous  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  between  which  Ferns,  Ivies,  Vines, 
and  flowering  plants  combine  to  clothe  the  soft  red 
sandstone  with  a  mantle  of  living  beauty.  The 
wild  Clematis  Vitalba  (the  Old  Man's  Beard)  covers 
many  of  the  trees,  and  the  now  curious  fruits  sur¬ 
mounted  by  their  fluffy  tails  attracts  more  attention 
than  at  an  earlier  date.  The  golden  tints  of  autumn, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  here;  they  occurred 
likewise,  some  time  ago,  for  the  heat  and  the  general 
aridity  have,  this  summer,  united  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  things  quite  abnormal. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  there  is  plenty  to 
admire,  and,  although  many  of  the  bushes  are  mere 
twigs,  and  the  flowers  have  gone  to  their  beautiful 
homes,  we  still  have  cosy  little  eries  where 
”  One  could  sit  enchanted  day  by  day. 

And  watch  the  silvery  ripples  in  the  bay  ; 

Ponder  on  Nature  ;  note  the  sunbeams  play  ; 

Drink  in  the  fairy  scene,  or  dream  away 

The  rosy  hours.” 

— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

- .j- - 

Apricots  and  Plums. — All  unnecessary  growths 
which  the  trees  may  have  made  should  now  be 
removed  and  the  extension  shoots  nailed  in.  Late 
Plums  may  yet  have  the  fruits  thinned  where  they 
hang  in  too  dense  clusters  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
very  little  of  over-cropping  this  year  in  the  case  of 
these  stone  fruits. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  following  subjects  were  certificated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}'  on  the 
i2th  inst.: — 

Canna  Quasimodo. — The  segments  of  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  very  broad  and  of  a  deep  scarlet, 
distinctly  edged  with  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co,  Paris, 
and  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  it  was  grown 
upon  trial.  Award  of  Merit. 

Clematis  Davidiana. — In  this  we  have  an  erect- 
growing  herbaceous  species  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
bearing  clusters  of  axillary  flowers  that  are  tubular 
in  the  lower  portion,  with  a  small,  spreading  lamina, 
but  apparently  the  sepals  ultimately  spread  out  from 
the  very  base.  The  leaves  are  cut  up  into  three 
leaflets  resembling  those  of  Anemone  japonica. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Phlox  Moliere. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  a  bright  rose,  with  a  white  zone  round  the 
purple  eye.  Award  of  Merit. 

Rose  Adelina  Viviand  Morel. — The  flowers  of 
this  Noisette  are  small  and  compact,  resembling 
those  of  William  Allan  Richardson,  for  which  it  is 
an  excellent  associate,  differing  in  colour.  They  are 
yellow,  and  more  or  less  deeply  tinted  wdth  salmon 
in  the  centre,  but  vary  considerably  in  that  respect, 
and  are  often  deeply  tinted  with  rose  on  the  outer 
petals.  They  are  produced  in  bunches,  and  are 
pretty  withal.  Award  of  Merit.  The  Rose,  the 
Phlox,  and  Clematis  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheihunt. 

The  following  were  exhibited  at  Earl’s  Court  on 
the  13th  inst.,  where  they  received  First-class 
Certificates 

Streptocarpus.— Veitch’s  New  Hybrids.  —  A 
stand  of  cut  flowers  in  mixed  bunches  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibiting  white, 
mauve,  rose,  purple,  violet  purple,  red,  blue  purple, 
and  other  colours  variously  banded  with  rich  dark 
'violet  in  the  throat.  They  were  certainly  beautiful 
and  interesting,  and  the  Certificate  was  given  for  the 
strain. 

Eulalia  gracillima. — The  stems  and  leaves  of 
this  beautiful  grass  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  or 
more  according  to  the  cultural  treatment  accorded. 
The  leaves  have  a  white  stripe  along  the  centre,  but 
are  closely  rolled  inwards  at  the  side,  hiding  the 
upper  surface  and  presenting  wholly  a  glaucous 
appearance.  By  being  incurved  at  the  sides  they 
have  a  Rush-like  aspect,  but  assume  a  gracefully 
arching  habit.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  who  had  it  in  his 
display  of  Dahlias. 

Begonia  Sunbeam. — This  belongs  to  the  tuberous 
section,  and  is  dwarf,  with  large  deep  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  single,  moderately  large,  perfectly 
round  or  orbicular,  and  white,  delicately  flushed 
with  pink,  deepening  almost  to  rose  at  the  base  of 
the  two  inner  sepals.  It  is  unattractive  and  distinct 
type.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J,  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 

- -t- - 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  were  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
at  their  meeting  on  the  12th  inst. 

Cannell’s  Gem. — For  a. Cactus  variety,  this  is 
very  small,  and  might  not  inappropriately  be  termed 
a  pompon  Cactus  Dahlia.  All  the  florets  are  very 
compactly  arranged,  acutely  pointed,  revolute  at  the 
sides,  and  of  a  uniform  scarlet,  and  very  pretty. 
The  e.xhibitors  were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Goldenlocks. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
single,  orbicular,  concave  in  the  centre,  and  gently 
recurved  and  tricuspidate  at  the  tips  of  the  florets. 
They  are  of  a  soft,  clear  yellow,  while  the  disc  is 
orange. 

Phyllis,  Demon,  and  M.C.C. — For  a  description 
of  these  three  single  varieties,  see  p.  18.  All  the  four 
were  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunning- 
dale,  Berks. 

At  Earl’s  Court,  on  the  12th  inst..  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
Dahlias ; — 

Sovereign. — In  this  we  have  a  small,  neat,  and 
campact  pompon  variety  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 


The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Evelyn. — Blooms,  small,  neat,  and  orange-scarlet. 

Irene  — This  would  correspond  to  the  fancy  varie¬ 
ties  amongst  pompons,  for  the  central  and  apical 
portion  of  the  florets  are  blush  or  pink,  with  a 
crimson  or  red  edge  of  greater  or  less  width  along 
each  side.  The  bloom  is  small,  neat,  pretty,  and 
distinct  amongst  the  class  to  whic’n  it  belongs. 

Captain  Boyton.  — For  description  of  this  pompon 
variety,  see  p.  18.  Evelyn,  Irene,  and  Captain 
Boyton,  were  all  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner 
Slough. 

PoMPONii. — As  the  name  would  seem  to  convey 
this  is  a  pompon  variety,  although  rather  large  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  are  received  with  most 
favour  at  the  present  day.  The  bloom  is,  however, 
compact  and  neat,  and  the  florets  are  pink  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  purple  at  the  very  edge,  and  the  centre 
of  the  bloom  in  its  prime  has  a  primrose  flush  in  the 
centre.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Lady  Penzance  and  Chancellor. — For  the 
description  of  these  Cactus  varieties  see  p.  ig. 
They  were  e.xhibited  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co. 

Jack  Sheppard. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
single,  slightly  cup-shaped  in  the  centre,  of  medium 
size,  and  yellow,  striped  and  mottled  with  red  or 
scarlet.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  fancy,  single 
class.  M.C.C.,  Phyllis,  and  Demon,  as  well  as  Jack 
Sheppard  were  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 

Florence  Woodland. — This  is  a  beautiful  yellow 
pompon  variety  with  a  bright  crimson  edge  to  the 
florets. 

Ernest  Glasse. — The  blooms  of  this  Cactus 
variety  are  large  with  long,  pointed  deep  purple 
florets. 

Mrs.  a.  Peart. — P'or  description  of  this  white 
Cactus  variety  see  p.  18.  This  and  the  previous  two 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Blanche  Keith. — The  blooms  of  this  Cactus 
variety  are  very  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
florets  are  long,  pointed,  and  revolute  at  the  sides. 
For  description  of  Mary  Hillier,  another  Cactus 
variety,  see  p  18.  Both  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  gardener  to  Wm.  Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

Scarlet  Perfection  and  Purple  Prince. — The 
former  is  single,  the  latter  a  Cactus  variety,  both 
described  at  p.  18,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Coventry. 

- - 

ONIONS  AT  BANBURY. 

This  old-fashioned  country  town  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  cakes,  and  everybody  must  have 
heard  of  Banbury  Cross,  whilst  horticulturists  are 
familar  with  the  annual  displays  of  pedigree  Onions, 
instituted  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  but  good  as 
these  have  been  in  the  past,  the  display  of  Sept. 
14th  quite  eclipsed  all  previous  shows  held,  whether 
at  Banbury  or  elsewhere. 

On  all  sides  deep  regrets  were  expressed  that  the 
original  promoter  was  not  spared  to  witness  such 
splendid  results  of  his  spirited  enterprise.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  show  is  not  likely  to  suffer  whilst  the 
business  remains  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Deverill  and 
her  able,  courteous  manager,  Mr.  Crews.  There  are 
grumblers  against  these  large-sized  Onions,  but  these 
complaints  generally  come  from  incompetent  but 
jealous  cultivators.  It  will  be  found  that  these  large 
bulbs  are  milder  in  flavour  and  probably  more 
wholesome  than  small,  hot-flavoured  bulbs  grown  on 
the  slovenly  system,  although  for  general  purposes, 
probably,  a  combination  will  be  found  best  for  large 
consumers.  IMoreover,  such  a  display  provides  an 
object  lesson,  showing  the  perfection  of  cultivation, 
and  the  growers  of  these  large  samples  assured  one 
that  large,  well-ripened  Onions  kept  equally  as  well 
as  the  small  ones.  It  does  not  appear  to  he 
generally  known  what  a  wholesome,  appetising  dish 
braised  Onions  make,  and  the  above  system  gives 
produce  equal  to  the  best  Spanish  grown — a  clear 
gain  to  our  home  industry  in  these  days  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression. 

The  competition  was  extremely  keen,  which  will 
he  clearly  understood  when  it  is  known  that  such 
doughty  champions  as  Wilkins,  Pope,  Waite, 
Kneller,  Lye,  Doherty,  and  Bowerman  marshalled 


their  fullest  strength  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy, 
and  the  extremely  handsome  prizes  oflered.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theod.wa  Guest,  Inwocd 
house,  proved  inHncible  in  the  chief  Onion  classes, 
but  he  had  to  haul  down  his  colours  to  Mr.  Pope, 
gardener  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  in 
the  class  for  eight  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables. 

A  Gold  Medal  or  Timepiece  was  offered  for  six 
bulbs  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  specimens  of 
either  one  of  Deverill’s  pedigree  Onions,  which  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  for  six  grand,  perfect 
specimens,  and  well  ripened,  of  Lord  Keeper,  the 
total  weight  being  15  lbs.  the  six  Onions.  Mr.  Lye 
was  second  with  Ailsa  Craig,  weighing  13J  lbs. 
Class  2  was  for  twelve  specimens  of  enumerated 
kinds,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  was  again  first  with  Ailsa 
Craig,  weight  26J  lbs. ;  second,  Mr.  Pope,  with  the 
same  variety,  weight  22  lbs.  ;  third,  Mr.  Kneller. 
There  were  sixteen  competitors,  every  one  good 
throughout. 

In  Class  3,  for  twelve  specimens  of  other 
enumerated  kinds,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  first  with  Anglo- 
Spanish,  weighing  20.J  lbs.  ;  second,  Mr.  Waite,  with 
the  same  variety,  weight  18J  lbs.  ;  third,  Mr.  Pope, 
with  Royal  Jubilee,  weight  i8|  lbs.  There  were 
thirteen  competitors,  and  the  competition  was  ex¬ 
tremely  close,  in  fact,  a  regular  tough  fight.  Class 
4  w'as  for  twelve  specimens  of  that  hest  of  all 
keeping  Onions,  Improved  \Vroxton,  and  Mr.  Kneller 
led  the  way  in  this  competition,  weight  i4f  lbs., 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  whose  bulbs 
weighed  slightly  more,  15  lbs.,  but  were  not  so  well 
finished  ;  third,  Mr.  Gease.  Other  classes  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  cottagers,  mechanics,  &c.,  all  showing 
well.  Mr.  Pope  was  first  with  eight  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables,  showing  splendid  Exhibition  Carrots, 
Lyon  Leeks,  Glenhurst  Favourite  Tomato,  Middleton 
Park  Beet,  Aylesbury  Prize  Celery,  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and  Satisfaction 
Potatos  ;  second,  Mr.  Wilkins.  A  fine  competition, 
all  close  up  and  extraordinary  good. — IT.  Crump, 
Madresfteld  Court,  Sept.  i6tJi. 

- - 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Roses  in  Beds. 

Although  a  Rose  planted  among  other  flowering 
shrubs  has  a  very  pretty  and  pleasing  effect, 
wherever  room  can  be  spared  it  is  much  the  best  to 
plant  them  in  beds.  But  when  contemplating  planting 
beds  of  Roses,  one  must  be  careful  to  select  all  strong- 
growing  varieties  that  will  be  suitable  for  pegging 
down,  or  else  those  of  uniformlj'  close  growth.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  a  bed  of  mixed  Roses  as  regards  their 
habit  of  growth — for  example  Mme.  Gabrielle 
Luizet  and  La  France  spoil  one  another  when  grown 
together,  the  former  making  extra  long  shoots. 
Even  w'hen  pegged  down  Mme.  G.  Luizet  continues 
to  throw  up  the  tall,  vigorous  growths  from  its  base. 

There  is  another  point  which  does  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  when  selecting  Roses  for  bedding 
purposes.  I  allude  to  the  drooping  tendency  of 
many  of  our  best  and  most  popular  varieties. 
These  are  almost  useless  for  bedding,  as  their  full 
beauty  is  not  seen  in  this  form.  A  sturdy,  upright 
growth  is  what  we  w’ant  to  secure,  and  as  few  of  our 
Rose  lists  give  any  guide  to  this,  I  propose  naming  a 
few  which  I  have  proved  eminently  suitable  'for 
bedding. 

Hydrid  Perpetuals  suitable  for  Pegging 
Dow.n  ; — Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Henry  Bennett,  John  Hopper, 
Mme.P.  Langier,  iMagna  Charta,and  Ulrich  Brunner. 

Teas  and  Noisettes  :  Brunner  Fridolin,  Beaute 
de  I'Europe,  Bouquet  d'Or,  C.  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Henriette  de  Beauvean,  Kaiserin 
Friedrich,  L’Ideal,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  Celene 
Forestier. 

The  following  are  good  where  pegging  down  is  not 
to  be  adopted  : —  Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Caroline  d’.\rden.  Eclair,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Monsieur  Norman, 
Spenser,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Teas  and  Noisettes : 
Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Hoste,  Edith  Gifford,  Devo- 
niensis,  Julie  Mansais,  Triomphe  de  Pernet  Pere, 
May  Rivers,  Sunset,  and  Mme.  Cusiii.  Caroline 
Testout,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Camcens,  Captain 
Christy,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  are  good  hybrid  Teas  for  the  purpose. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  greater  distance  between 
those  intended  for  pegging  down.  I  would  suggest 
that  six  feet  each  way  be  allowed.  'With  the 
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shorter  growers,  two  feet  is  quite  sufficient,  or  your 
«bed  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  presents  a  full 
appearance.  Pegging  down  is  done  in  the  spring, 
and  the  routine  to  be  followed  is  briefly  this  ; — Add 
a  little  manure  to  the  soil,  fork  it  over  and  clean 
from  all  weeds,  then  peg  down  the  long  shoots  about 
six  inches  from  the  surface,  and  arrange  them  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  equally  thick. 
Flowering  growth  will  break  from  almost  every  eye 
throughout  the  length  of  these  shoots. 

As  pegged-down  Roses  seldom  produce  more  than 
one  crop,  it  is  much  best  to  remove  the  wood  that 
has  flowered,  and  cultivate  the  ground  between  the 
plants,  thus  throwing  all  of  their  strength  into  those 
shoots  breaking  from  the  base,  and  which  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  as  strongly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  produce  good  wood  for  pegging  down  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  By  treating  these  varieties  thus,  we 
get  a  tremendous  crop  of  bloom  ;  fifty  to  upwards  of 
a  hundred  from  each  plant. 

The  dwarfer  varieties  only  need  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  mulching,  pruning,  etc  ,  and  if 
you  have  room  it  will  be  found  much  more  effectual 
,to  confine  each  bed  to  one  variety.  The  Miniature 
■or  Fairy  Roses  are  most  exquisite  when  planted  in 
■beds  ;  but  they  need  to  be  closer  together  than  the 
•ordinary  growers. 

Roses  for  Seaside  Districts. 

TVe  often  see  a  few  plants  thriving  well  by  the  sea- 
;side,  but  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  closer  into 
-the  matter  we  shall  find  that  they  are  almost 
invariably  protected  on  the  south  and  south-west 
sides.  Statistics  prove  that  strong  winds  are  more 
prevalent  from  this  quarter  than  from  any  other, 
and  as  the  wind  possesses  great  force  when  coming 
off  the  water,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  afford 
some  slight  shelter  to  Roses.  Not  on  account  of 
any  tenderness,  because  Roses  are  equally  as  hardy 
as  the  generality  of  plants  cultivated  by  the  sea,  but 
for  the  reason  that  a  very  little  wind  will  utterly  ruin  a 
crop  of  bloom,  and  also  bruise  and  whip  the  young 
growth  about  very  much. 

In  the  back  gardens  of  many  houses  in  Brighton, 
Eastbourne,  and  Hastings  I  have  seen  some  really 
splendid  Roses  this  summer.  The  plants  were 
healthy,  clean,  and  growing  quite  as  robust  as  in  the 
general  run  of  country  gardens.  From  this  we  see 
that  Roses  may  be  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
sea,  and  if  strong  growers  are  chosen  there  should 
be  little  difficulty  in  having  a  fairly  good  return. 

Twelve  good  Teas  would  be  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mme.  de 
Tartas,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celene  Forestier,  Dr.  Grill, 
Homere,  Mme.  Falcot,  LTdeal,  Mme.  Hoste,  and 
Marie  van  Houtte  ;  while  the  following  are  among 
the  best  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  will  make  a  distinct 
break  in  colour  throughout.  General  Jacqueminot, 
Captain  Christy,  Abel  Carriere,  Dr.  Baillon,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mme.  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 
— Experience. 

- ^ - 

SELECTION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
SEED  GROWING. 

(Concluded  from  p.  39.) 

Plants  from  Northern  grown  seed  produce  more 
fruit  but  less  seed  ;  so,  too,  is  the  seed  less  vigorous. 
Long  Island  seed  will  rarely  test  above  sixty  in  ger¬ 
minating  when  fresh  ;  besides,  nearly  all  Northern 
grown  seed  of  this  variety  of  Egg  plant  are  small 
and  shrunken,  while  that  grown  at  the  South  is 
large  and  plump,  and  will  invariably  give  a  more 
satisfactory  test  of  germination.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  conditions 
that  are  favourable  for  the  production  of  the  fruit 
are  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  good  samples 
of  seed,  and  a  yield  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 

A  more  familiar  illustration  of  this  principle  may 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Cabbage.  Changes  in  form,  through  climatic 
influences,  are  shown  to  have  been  greater  in  this 
than  with  any  other  vegetable.  In  a  wild  state  the 
parent  of  our  cultivated  forms  of  Cabbage  has  but 
few  leaves,  which  are  loosely  arranged,  but  all  that 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  germ  of  the  coming 
season's  growth,  which  is  to  produce  seed  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species.  When  taken  to  a  colder 
climate  more  protection  becomes  necessary.  This 
is  furnished  by  additional  leaves,  which  are  of  a  finer 
iexture  and  more  compactly  arranged.  The  results 


of  this  care  are  the  solid  heads  of  our  present 
varieties  of  Cabbages.  From  two  or  three  distinct 
types  introduced  from  Holland  early  in  this  century 
a  large  number  of  varieties,  more  or  less  distinct, 
have  been  produced  wholly  by  careful,  and  in  many 
instances  syste.natic,  selection.  To  more  clearly 
illustrate  this  principle,  let  us  note  some  of  the  points 
in  the  development  of  forms,  where  the  Cabbage  is 
grown  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Long  Island  is 
probably  the  most  congenial  home  of  the  Cabbage  to 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Nowhere 
else  is  it  so  generally  grown  or  of  a  better  quality. 
And  here  is  where  the  greatest  number  of  truly 
distinct  varieties  have  originated.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  greater  variety  of  soil  to  be  found  in  close 
proximity  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country. 
On  the  one  side  is  a  heavy  but  friable  loam,  capable 
of  producing  enormous  crops.  On  the  other  side  it 
is  of  a  light,  sandy  character, '.vith  but  little  recupera¬ 
tive  strength.  Intermediate  is,  in  sections,  a  turfy 
and  sandy  loam,  and  beneath  all  is  a  gravelly  sub¬ 
soil,  a  condition  best  suited  for  Cabbages. 

In  most  countries  there  are  certain  districts  and 
some  particular  farms  which  are  famous  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  special  crop  and  where  the  same  is 
extensively  cultivated.  In  such  localities  there  are 
usually  to  be  found  some  men  who  are  leaders  in 
their  principal  industry ;  they  are  regarded  as 
authorities  and  their  advice  is  taken  on  ail  matters 
that  pertain  to  their  calling.  This  is  the  case  on 
Long  Island  in  regard  to  Cabbage,  where  certain 
farmers  possessing  a  remarkable  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  who  are  close  observers  and  thinkers  as 
well  as  workers,  have  made  the  growing  of  Cabbage 
a  speciality.  These  men  have  made  selection  as  a 
choice,  in  regard  to  form  and  habit,  a  study.  They 
have  chosen  for  a  purpose,  either  as  regards  earliness 
or  lateness,  or  for  the  development  of  a  desired  form. 
Persistent  labour  and  watchful  care  in  this  direction 
have  been  the  means  of  producing  the  best  strains  or 
varieties  of  Cabbage  in  cultivation. 

While  variations  of  climate  produce  wonderful 
changes  in  vegetable  form,  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  any  vegetable  grown  in  a  given  soil  will 
assume  a  very  different  form  when  grown  in  either  a 
heavier  or  lighter  one.  This  has  been  shown  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  the  Cabbage.  A  given 
variety  grown  for  a  long  number  of  years  on  a  heavy 
soil,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  plant  food,  proper  care 
in  growing  the  plants  and  in  transplanting  them,  and 
constant  cultivation  until  the  crop  is  matured,  will 
develop  a  type  remarkable  for  size  and  vigour,  with 
excellent  keeping  qualities,  and  be  what  is  known  as 
a  late  Flat  Dutch  or  Drumhead  Cabbage.  On  the 
other  hand,  take  the  same  stock  seed,  grow  it  on  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  under  the  same  climatic  influences, 
with  the  same  care  in  cultivation,  always  selecting 
with  a  view  to  earliness  and  solidity,  and  the  result 
will  be  in  the  same  number  of  years  a  variety  of  the 
same  general  form,  but  of  smaller  size  and*'  very 
much  earlier.  Again,  a  soil  intermediate  in  charac¬ 
ter,  from  the  same  stock,  during  the  same  period, 
with  the  same  care  in  selection,  will  give  a  variety 
intermediate  in  character  as  well  as  in  period  of 
growth.  Under  such  conditions  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  .the  several  varieties  introduced  from  Long 
Island. 

It  is  an  established  principle  in  agriculture  that  a 
sandy  soil  is  favourable  for  an  early  growth,  and  a 
heavy  soil  for  a  continuous  growth.  Early  and  late, 
large  and  small  varieties  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  conditions  of 
growth,  both  natural  and  artificial.  It  must  of 
necessity  take  a  longer  time  to  grow  a  head  of 
Cabbage  weighing  twenty  pounds  than  one  half  the 
size.  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  development  of 
the  Cabbage  by  selection  under  natural  conditions, 
but  there  are  other  methods  employed  by  the 
specialists.  These  are  of  an  artificial  character  and 
have  been  material  helps  in  selection.  When  these 
specialists  harvest  their  stock  seed  they  examine 
each  plant  carefully  before  cutting  it,  and  if  the  seed 
is  of  large  size  it  is  rejected,  because  they  hold  that 
such  seeds  will  make  leaves  instead  of  heads.  Be¬ 
sides  that  these  men  will  not  use  seed  until  it  is  at 
least  three  years  old  ;  for  the  same  reason  they  will 
not  use  large  seeds.  This  statement  corroborates 
my  assertion  “  that  the  conditions  favourable  for  the 
production  of  the  fruit  are  unfavourable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  sample  of  seed.”  I  may,  however, 
add  that  a  handsome  sample  is  not  always  a  good 
sample,  always  excepting  instances,  as  in  the  cereals, 
where  the  seed  is  the  part  consumed. 


af  Science* 

Heredity  in  Piants. — In  the  course  of  his 
admirable  paper  on  ”  Pedigree  or  Grade  Races  in 
Horticulture,”  at  the  Seedsmen’s  Session,  Chicago 
Exposition,  M.  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  devoted  a 
considerable  time  to  heredity,  what  it  is,  its  action, 
and  how  the  latter  can  best  be  turned  to  account. 
Under  the  latter  heading  he  said  that  plants  being 
immovably  fixed  in  the  ground  and  consequently 
prevented  from  avoiding  what  was  detrimental  to 
their  well-being,  by  way  of  compensation  were 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to 
a  certain  extent  to  varying  or  different  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate.  Although  heredity  is  the  stronger 
characteristic  in  plants,  variation  does  occur  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  those  variations  can  not  only  be  seized 
upon  by  man,  but  magnified  and  made  permanent  by 
selection. 

Howto  turn  Heredity  to  the  best  Account. — 
The  simplest  process  is  to  wait  variation  and  then 
select  the  desirable  forms.  The  work  can  be 
hastened  by  selecting  seeds  from  plants  already 
showing  a  tendency  to  vary.  Some  authorities 
advise  the  experimenter  not  to  look  for  change  in 
the  first  stage,  but  at  the  next  to  expect  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  change  from  the  type.  But  if  this 
method  is  adhered  to  for  some  generations  the 
danger  is  that  the  fixation  of  new  forms  would  be 
rendered  difficult  by  breeding  continuity  out  of  the 
new  race.  As  soon  as  a  good  or  a  distinct  variety 
makes  its  appearance,  it  should  be  at  once  selected 
with  the  view  of  fixing  the  variation. 

Reversion,  and  How  to  Counteract  it. — 
Sometimes  the  fixation  of  a  variety  is  easy,  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  One  of  the 
easiest  cases  coming  under  his  notice  was  that  which 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  trial  grounds  at 
Verrieres.  A  single  seedling  with  pure  white  double 
flowers  made  its  appearance  amongst  a  bed  of  plants 
having  double  purple  flowers.  The  seed  of  this  was 
saved  separately,  and  the  seedlings  raised  have  ever 
since  been  true  to  character. 

Guarding  against  reversion,— Cases  like  the 
above  are  very  exceptional,  and  new  varieties  that 
turn  up  amongst  seedlings  are  very  liable  to  revert  to 
the  original  type.  The  object  of  the  raiser  should  be 
to  counterbalance  this  tendency  by  every  means  at 
his  command.  The  best  plan  is  to  gather  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  each  variety  separately.  As  the  seedlings 
come  into  bloom,  the  rogues  should  be  weeded  out 
or  marked  while  in  bloom,  to  distinguish  them.  No 
half-and-half  colours  should  be  permitted,  as  the 
aim  should  be  to  effect  a  complete  transmission  of 
the  desirable  qualities  sought  to  the  race  we  desire  to 
establish,  and  fix  or  render  constant.  Those  varie¬ 
ties  which  exhibit  the  greatest  constancy  from  year 
to  year  may  be  considered  established.  Some  kinds, 
on  the  other  hand,  require  careful  selection  and 
roguing  for  many  years  before  they  can  be  fi.xed  with 
any  degree  of  permanency.  Fixity  of  character  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  garden  and  field  plants, 
and  this  must  be  inbred  in  the  same  way  as  earliness 
and  hardiness  are  in  other  plants.  The  safest  and 
shortest  way  to  this  end  is  to  breed  only  from  single 
progenitors. 

Cnoss-bneeding.— In  fixing  a  race,  cross-breeding 
should  never  be  attempted,  as  it  gives  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  variation,  and  makes  the  task  of  fixing  a 
strain  more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  cross-breeding  affords  the  raiser  the  only 
means  of  uniting  the  good  qualities  of  two  parents, 
and  of  eliminating  the  bad  ones.  In  a  bed  of  seed¬ 
lings,  whose  parents  were  crossed,  the  bad  qualities 
of  both  will  often  appear  combined  in  certain  of  the 
seedlings,  while  others  occasionally  turn  up  inherit¬ 
ing  the  good  properties  only.  This  is  the  raiser’s 
opportunity,  and  he  should  not  fail  to  profit  by 
selecting  the  most  perfect.  This  the  author  re¬ 
peatedly  observed  while  making  trials  with  cross¬ 
bred  Wheats. 

A  more  serious  difficulty, — Cross-bred  Peas 
are  often  very  difficult  to  fix,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  mixed  characters  often  refuse  to  blend. 
They  become  unmixed  upon  the  same  plant,  and  even 
the  same  pod  will  often  contain  both  green  and  white, 
or  round  and  wrinkled  seeds.  Unity  of  character  is 
therefore  the  main  factor  in  the  work  of  grade  races 
or  pedigree  breeding.  Too  great  a  disparity  in  the 
character  of  the  parents  should  .always  be  avoided, 
if  anything  permanent  is  desired,  amongst  plants 
that  must  be  raised  from  seed  annually. 
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Carnation  Culture  for  Amateurs. 
Mektiox  has  occasionally  been  made  of  the  good 
form  shown  by  a  group  of  young  amateur  Carnation 
growers  at  Southampton,  who  have  made  their  mark 
at  Oxford,  London,  and  elsewhere.  Chief  among 
them  is  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  Rose  Road,  The  Avenue, 
Southampton,  who  has  occasionally  taken  premier 
awards  at  Oxford  and  other  important  exhibitions. 
Like  most  amateurs,  Mr.  Nutt  disposes  of  his  surplus 
stock,  and  finding  many  of  his  correspondents 
desirous  of  having  a  few  cultural  directions  from  one 
who  has  proved  himself  a  successful  grower,  and 
being  unable  to  \^rite  to  each  one,  Mr.  Nutt  has 
published  a  circuit  in  which  he  has  set  forth  his 
cultural  process  under  the  heading,  “  How  I  Came 
to  Grow  Carnations.”  It  may  be  said  there  are 
standard  works  on  Carnation  culture,  which  is  quite 
true — Mr.  Dodwell’s  book  and  the  "Carnation 
Manual  ”  in  particular — but  these  works  are  thought 
by  not  a  few  lovers  of  the  Carnation  to  be  too 
elaborate,  if  not  too  expensive,  and  what  they  seem 
to  require  is  a  short,  pithily  expressed  article  setting 
forth  in  plain  and  simple  terms  how  to  grow  this 
popular  flower,  and  this  IMr.  Nutt  has  supplied  as 
follows : — 

How  I  Came  to  Grow  Carnations. 

"  Because  they  are  adapted  for  cultivation  either 
in  town  or  country  gardens.  Living  in  a  town,  as  I 
do,  where  the  air  is  ncrt  so  pure  as  in  the  country, 
being  more  or  less  impregnated  with  impurities  from 
factories,  etc.,  I  find  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
thrive  while  other  flowers  fail ;  of  course,  we  all 
know  that  a  clouded  and  impure  atmosphere  dims 
the  freshness  of  the  petals  of  most  flowers,  but 
Carnations  don’t  mind  the  smoke.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  cultural  notes  have  been  adopted  by 
myself  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  I  have  found  it 
succeed  beyond  my  expectations,  and  the  fact  of  my 
having  gained  twenty-three  honours  at  two  of  the 
leading  exhibitions  in  1S92,  viz.,  the  National 
Carnation  Society  and  the  Oxford  Union,  speaks  for 
itself. 

"Although  my  collection  is  chiefly  pot  grown,  I 
would  remark  that  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  are 
not  necessarily  pot  plants,  as  most  of  the  varieties  I 
grow  will  be  found  robust  enough  for  the  open 
garden.  When  rooted  layers  are  sent  out  the  first 
week  in  October,  they  may  be  either  planted  out  in 
the  open  border,  in  well- prepared  soil,  the  same 
compost  as  recommended  for  pot  culture,  or  the 
layers  may  be  potted  up  in  60-sized  pots,  placing 
two  plants  in  a  pot,  unless  a  very  strong  plant,  then 
one  would  be  suSBcient.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
we  do  not  wish  to  excite  growth  in  them  unduly,  and 
as  we  only,  then,  want  to  keep  our  young  plants  in 
health,  we  should  give  no  manure  when  making  up 
our  autumn  potting  compost,  which  should  consist 
of — plain  loam  four  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  road 
grit  one  part.  I  winter  my  plants  in  frames  facing 
the  north,  with  the  pots  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
4  in.  or  5  in.  deep,  this  keeps  out  the  worms,  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  protection  to  the  root  fibres 
during  the  severe  weather,  and  the  plants  will  not 
suffer  from  a  continued  frost,  as  the  roots  will 
receive  moisture  from  the  ash  bottom.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  pretty  near  the  glass,  let  them  have 
all  the  benefit  of  the  air  you  can,  keeping  the  lights 
off  in  clear  weather,  and  giving  air  behind  in  wet,  by 
tilting  the  lights  about  4  in.  or  5  in.  at  the  back, 
using  blocks  of  w'ood  for  the  purpose.  Keep  the 
plants  moderately  dry  during  the  wdnter,  and  when 
they  require  water,  give  it  them  through  the  narrow 
pipe  of  a  small  water  pot ;  be  sure  and  not  water  in 
frosty  weather  ;  more  plants  are  lost  from  this  than 
any  other  cause.  You  must  watch  your  opportunity 
when  a  thaw  takes  place  to  do  this,  then  none  will 
be  required  during  very  frosty  weather  ;  should  the 
weather  be  mild  with  gentle  rains  from  the  south¬ 
west,  the  plants  should  be  permitted  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  this  will  greatly 
refresh  them,  taking  care  to  have  the  leaves  dried 
again  as  soon  as  you  can  in  case  of  frost  setting  in. 
Occasionally  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  stick 
(pointed)  to  prevent  any  green  and  sour  crustation 
in  the  soil ;  I  generally  cover  the  surface  with  a 
little  sand  and  find  it  answ'er  the  purpose  well.  The 
decayed  leaves  should  also  be  taken  off  from  time  to 
time. 

"  In  our  variable  climate  the  first  week  in  March, 


I  find,  is  the  safest  and  best  time  to  remove  the 
plants  into  larger  pots  to  bloom.  The  pots  generally 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose  are  8  inch.  (16  to  the 
cast)  in  which  three  or  four  plants  can  be  placed. 
In  repotting,  good  drainage  is  an  important  matter — 
place  several  hollow  pieces  of  broken  pots  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of  smaller  pieces  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  free  outlet  for  the  water  ;  stagnant  water  is 
prejudicial  to  all  plants. 

"  The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  fresh 
turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  well  decayed  sheep  manure 
passed  through  a  sieve,  road  grit  (sweepings  from 
the  road),  and  old  mortar;  to  each  four  parts  of 
loam  mix  one  of  leaf  soil,  one  of  road  grit,  and  half 
part  of  sheep  manure  and  old  mortar.  Your  heap 
should  be  occasionally  turned  over,  and  every  grub 
and  wireworm  should  be  carefully  destroyed,  in  fact, 
the  wireworm  may  be  called  the  most  deadly  enemy 
of  the  Carnation,  and  no  quarter  must,  therefore,  be 
given  to  it.  The  wireworm  v/i.l  be  chiefly  found  in 
loam.  When  I  first  grew  Carnations  I  did  not  know 
this  pest  from  the  common  garden  worm,  but  find¬ 
ing  my  plants  dying,  I  soon  made  myself  acquainted 
with  it,  and  now  very  seldom  lose  a  plant  through 
it,  as  I  carefully  make  search  for  it  before  potting. 

"  The  pots  should  be  filled  three-parts  full  with 
the  compost  in  its  rough  or  coarse  state  from  the 
heap,  using  fine  or  sifted  compost  only  at  the  top 
and  around  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  must  not 
be  planted  deeper  than  they  were  before ;  I  agree 
with  very  firm  potting,  using  a  stick  to  press  the 
soil  firm  at  the  sides  of  the  pots.  I  find  it  beneficial 
to  use  a  handful  of  bone  dust  to  each  pot  with  the 
rough  compost  placed  over  the  drainage  ;  the  plants 
feed  on  this  when  the  pots  have  become  full  of  roots 
and  require  assistance  at  the  flowering  time.  If  the 
soil  is  in  proper  condition,  viz  ,  that  it  will  adhere 
together  when  pressed  in  the  hand,  the  plants  will 
not  require  watering  for  seven  or  eight  days  after 
repotting,  when  it  will  be  required  to  be  done  in  the 
morning  till  about  the  end  of  April,  on  account  of 
the  frosts  which  will  often  occur  at  that  time. 

"As  frequent  watering  of  the  plants  in  dry 
weather  must  exhaust  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  com¬ 
post,  I  hold  with  top  dressing,  and  have  practised  it 
for  many  years  with  excellent  results.  I  use  for 
this  purpose  a  mixture  of  well-decayed  sheep 
manure  and  soot  with  a  little  slaked  lime  passed 
through  a  sieve.  The  lime  has  been  previously 
mixed  with  it  to  decompose  the  manure.  I  can  then 
use  it  with  safety  after  it  has  been  laid  by  for  six 
months. 

"  The  top  dressing  I  usually  do  at  the  latter  end 
of  IMay  and  the  beginning  of  June,  wLich  I  find 
materially  to  assist  the  plants,  and  give  the  blooms 
a  richness  of  colour  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
attain.  You  need  only  try  the  experiment  on  a  few 
plants  and  then  compare  them  with  others  that  you 
have  not  top  dressed,  to  be  convinced  of  its  utility  ; 
the  itnproved  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  will  be 
visible,  the  flowers  will  be  larger,  and  the  texture  of 
the  petals  firmer  and  more  lasting.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  plants  will  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  as  they  come  into  flower,  and  rain  water 
should  be  used  if  at  hand.” 

- - 

OUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHANCES  WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Halwill  Manor,  has  been  entertain¬ 
ing  the  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  an 
account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Australia,  making 
special  reference  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
enjoyed  by  colonial  as  compared  with  British  agri¬ 
culturists.  Mr.  Harris  contended,  from  what  he  had 
seen,  that  the  farming  land  in  New  Zealand  was  not 
as  yet  one  half  developed,  whilst  he  returned  from 
Australia  with  the  conviction  that  there  were  at  least 
50,000,000  acres  thus  far  untouched  by  the  plough, 
of  as  good  wEeat-growing  land  as  could  be  found  in 
the  world.  Speaking  of  taxation,  Mr.  Harris  showed 
that  whilst  in  England  the  agriculturist  was  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent,  the  New  Zealand 
farmer  paid  less  than  i  per  cent.  He  failed 
to  see  why  the  agriculturist,  who  cultivates 
say  300  acres  of  land,  should  pay  ten  times  as  much 
to  the  poor  rate  as  the  ironmonger  or  grocer,  nor 
could  he  see  why  the  system  of  taxation  should  as¬ 
sume  such  a  form  that  the  man  who  farms  well  pays 
more  than  the  man  who  farms  ill,  although  his  land 
is  of  no  better  quality,  nor  could  he  further  under¬ 
stand  why  the  legislators  who  opened  our  ports  to 
the  intense  competition  at  present  prevailing,  left  on 


us  burdens  such  as  tithes,  which  they  well  knew  our 
competitors  did  not  bear,  and  which  were  only  justi¬ 
fiable  under  a  system  of  Protection.  Such  charges 
ought  to  have  been  honestly  settled  when  the  change 
xvas  made.  He  protested  against  a  system  which 
must  lead  to  the  grassing  down  of  the  whole  country 
and  the  consequent  congestion  of  our  towns  with  a 
population  whose  last  resource  will  be  pauperism. 

In  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr. 
W.  Lethbridge  said  he  had  come  to  the  con 
elusion  that  England  had  nothing  to  fear,  at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  Wheat-growing  was  concerned,  from 
America.  Mr.  F.  Townsend  advocated  the  removal 
of  those  burdens  on  land  which,  he  believed,  were 
some,  of  the  causes  of  the  present  agricultural  de¬ 
pression.  Both  market  gardeners  and  agriculturists 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  different  parts  of  the  country  at  lower  rates. 

MR.  G.  miles. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
gardening  establishment  at  Wycombe  Abbey,  which 
to-day  we  have  much  pleasure  in  supplementing 
with  a  portrait  of  the  very  able  gardener,  Mr. 
George  Thomas  Miles,  who  during  the  long  period 
of  thirty-five  years  has  been  responsible  for  its 
management,  besides  for  some  years  past  discharging 
the  onerous  duties  of  resident  agent  of  the  estate. 
Mr.  Miles  was  born  at  Clewer,  near  Windsor,  in 
January,  1831,  and  after  leaving  school  commenced 
his  gardening  career  in  the  same  parish,  serving 
four  years  under  Mr.  Thomas  Roake  (gardener  to 
the  Hon.  H.  Ashley),  then  a  noted  florist  and  a 
prominent  raiser  of  new  Hollyhocks.  From  Clewer 
Mr.  Miles  went  to  Combermere  Abbey,  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then  joined  the 
garden  staff  at  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  serving  a 
similar  period  in  the  outdoor  department,  and  then 
some  twelve  months  or  more  as  foreman  of  the  plant 
department.  At  that  time  the  late  Mr.  William 
Hill  was  gardener  at  Keele,  and  the  place  had  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  throughout  the  country 
for  good  gardening  in  general  and  splendid  Grape 
cultivation  in  particular.  Leaving  Keele  Hall  in 
February,  1858,  iSIr.  Miles  became  gardener  to  the 
late  Lord  Carrington,  at  Wycombe  Abbey,  and  his 
instructions  being  to  devote  himself  specially  to  the 
production  of  the  best  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  quantity  at  all  seasons,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  adapt 
the  garden  and  glass  houses  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Alterations  and  improvements  were  steadily 
carried  out  during  the  first  seven  years,  and  how 
admirably  the  work  was  done  under  Mr.  Miles’ 
direction  was  abundantly  proved  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  named,  he  became  an  exhibitor  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  the  leading  horticultural  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  quickly  won  his  way  to  the  front  rank. 
For  some  years  subsequently  Mr.  Miles  was  regularly 
found  among  the  leading  competitors  at  the  metro¬ 
politan  and  leading  provincial  shows,  and  to  his 
honour,  be  it  said,  he  was  never  a  pot  hunter.  Keen 
to  win  first  prizes  for  the  glory  of  the  thing  as  much 
as  for  the  more  substantial  reward  of  his  skill,  Mr. 
Miles  always  showed  his  best,  and  be  sure  there  was 
something  good  to  be  seen  in  front  of  him  whenever 
his  colours  were  lowered.  One  of  the  first  to  put 
high  quality  before  mere  size  and  bulk,  Mr.  Miles 
may  be  said  to  have  taught  hundreds  of  others  what 
to  show  and  how  to  show  it.  M'hat  he  did  himself 
he  encouraged  others  to  do  by  his  awards  when 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  judge,  as  he  has  been 
regularly  for  many  years  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  thus  by  example  and  precept  he  has 
been  a  benefactor  to  his  order  by  consistently 
upholding  a  high  standard  of  merit.  We  have  never 
asked  our  friend  how  many  prizes  he  has  won  at 
horticultural  competitions — and  he  himself  has 
probably  forgetten — but  we  have  heard  the  remark 
made  more  than  once  that  there  is  no  man  living 
who  has  won  more  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
we  believe  the  statement  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth. 
If  Mr.  Miles  may  be  said  ever  to  have  had  one 
hobby  more  than  another  in  gardening  it  has  been 
Pine  growing,  and  with  the  luscious  Pineapple  he 
has  certainly  had  a  w'onderful  measure  of  success. 
He  has  proved  conclusively  that  to  be  grown  well 
Pines  must  be  grown  quickly,  and  in  from  ten  to 
eighteen  months  he  has  regularly  produced  heavy 
and  handsome  specimens  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Besides  being  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  our 
friend  has  many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
and  a  quiet,  genial,  kindly  manner  that  has  gained 
for  him  the  warm  respect  of  troops  of  friends  in  the 
horticultural  world. 
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SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  in 
The  Gardening  World  anent  the  raising  of 
seedling  plants  in  New  South  Wales  and  elsewhere. 
No  doubt  the  climate  in  that  colony  is  favourable  to 
producing  such  quick  results  as  those  achieved  by 
your  correspondent  “  G.  H.  K.,"  and  noted  on  p.  17. 
In  England,  at  least,  eight  months  are  required  to 
perfect  the  blossoms  from  the  date  of  sowing  the 
seed,  although  there  are  instances  where  some  few 
plants  have  flowered  earlier.  These  have  been 
treated,  too,  for  some  special  object. 

The  planting-out  method  of  culture  was  a  few 
years  since  largely  practised  by  a  few  growers,  but 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  economising  space  and 
labour.  At  that  time  the  seed  was  not  nearly  so 
well  prepared  for  giving  the  percentage  of  good 
blooms  as  at  the  present  time.  Now,  so  good  are 
the  productions  obtained  from  seed,  that  hybridising 
is  becoming  almost  a  necessity  amongst  trade  culti¬ 
vators  to  keep  pace  with 
the  craving  for  novelties, 
which  at  the  present  time 
is  most  fashionable.  The 
planting-out  method  of 
growing  the  plants  was 
managed  in  this  way  and 
for  the  object  named — 
saving  of  space.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  a  gentle 
heat  early  in  March,  the 
seedlings  pricked  out  into 
boxes,  or  pans  when 
large  enough  to  handle, 
gradually  hardened  cff 
and  finally  planted  out  in 
beds,  where  many  of  them 
bloomed  the  same  year. 

Those  that  were  pro¬ 
mising  were  marked  for 
further  trial  to  be  grown 
from  cuttings  put  in  that 
autumn  in  the  orthodox 
manner.  Instead  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  plants  to 
one  stem  and  one  bloom, 
they  were  allowed  to 
branch  out  freely ;  the 
side  shoots  were  restricted 
to  one  bloom  each,  and 
that  from  the  centre  was 
allowed  to  carry  but  one 
flower  also.  By  this 
means  a  double  object 
was  gained,  viz.,  the  prov¬ 
ing  of  the  manner  of 
flowering  as  well  as  the 
colour  of  the  blooms. 

It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  distinct  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  blooms  from 
the  central  bud,  especially 
if  this  be  “  taken  ”  early 
and  from  those  developed 
from  side  shoots,  and 
consequently  later  flowers. 

This  is  still  a  capital  way 
of  testing  the  colour  of 
seedlings.  Afterwards  the  blooms  can  be  developed 
from  either  crown  buds  or  those  from  terminals,  just 
as  desired. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  seedling  Chrysan¬ 
themums  raised  in  the  way  indicated,  and  with  but 
few  instances  of  success.  Sc  many  failures  occurred 
under  those  conditions  of  seed  buying  that  the 
raiser  of  seedlings  either  abandoned  the  business 
altogether  or  adopted  fresh  tactics.  Here  two 
seasons  are  generally  required  to  perfect  the  blooms 
of  any  seedlings,  so  many  of  the  really  good  kinds 
give  but  their  blooms  the  first  year ;  the  second 
year,  under  good  treatment,  a  fuller  development 
was  obtained  in  the  blooms.  The  sizes  given  by 
“  G.  H.  K.”  are  very  good  indeed  for  those  named, 
even  if  not  obtained  from  seedling  plants. 

No  doubt  the  climate  is  all  in  favour  of  cultivation. 
The  roots  from  plants  in  the  open  ground  have  so 
much  better  an  opportunity  to  obtain  food  supplies ; 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  their  becoming  dry 
suddenly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  growing  in 
pots  through  the  carelessness  of  some  youthful 
attendant.  4?  a  fillip  to  seedling-raising  here  hand 


some  prizes  have  been  offered  for  plants  in  flower, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  those  staged  for  the  prizes 
have  been  exceptionally  meritorious,  which  proves, 
I  think,  that  two  seasons  are  necessary  to  produce, 
the  best  results  from  any  variety.  Raisers  of  new 
varieties  all  over  the  world  now  appear  to  have  hit 
upon  one  uniform  plan,  viz  ,  to  save  seed  from 
deserving  kinds  as  to  their  habit  of  growth,  with 
the  view — and  a  commendable  one  it  is — to  induce 
a  dwarf,  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  Especially  are  the 
new  kinds  well  clothed  with  foliage ;  for  instance, 
look  at  Avalanche,  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs.  F. 
Jameson,  the  Sewards,  Shrimptons,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Hoste,  and  many  others,  so  different  to  Mdme.  C. 
Audiguiei,  Belle  Paule,  and  Balmoreau  in  this 
respect. 

The  best  method  of  raising  seedling  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  in  England  at  least,  is  the  following  : — Sow 
the  seed  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  enable  the  seed 
to  germinate  quickly.  Directly  the  seedlings  appear 


above  the  soil  give  them  a  position  close  to  the  glass 
to  enable  the  growth  to  be  stocky  and  as  dwarf  as 
possible,  as  is  consistent  with  the  natural  character 
of  individual  kinds.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  transfer  them  to  small  pots  and 
shift  them  on  into  larger  sizes  as  needed  to  prevent 
the  roots  becoming  cramped  and  thus  alter  the 
character  of  growth  by  giving  a  check  which  is 
undesirable  in  so  young  a  stage  of  growth.  Pots 
8  in.  in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  the  first  year, 
except  perhaps,  in  a  case  of  extra  strong  growth, when 
those  an  inch  wider  would  be  more  advantageous. 

The  soil  should  not  be  extra  rich,  that  which  is 
light  is  preferable  to  a  heavy  retentive  class.  The 
usual  precaution  as  to  supplying  drainage  in  a  proper 
manner  and  making  the  soil  firm  is  advisable. 
Where  the  growth  is  fairly  strong  and  early  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  remove  the  flower  bud  made  at  the 
first  break  and  take  up  three  shoots,  restricting  the 
growth  to  that  number,  and  allowing  one  bloom  only 
to  develop  from  each  shoot.  Weakly  plants  are  best 
flowered  on  the  one  stem  in  the  case  of  wishing  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  varieties  the  same  season. 


In  fact,  both  methods  of  training  are  the  best  to  get 
a  quick  return.  The  usual  cool  treatment  as  soon 
as  the  plants  can  be  hardened  gradually  from  the 
seedling  stage,  and  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors  as 
recommended  for  the  bulk,  is  preferable  for  seedlings 
also.  Next  to  shapely  blossoms,  excellence  of  habit 
in  ■  growth  must  be  the  first  consideration.  For¬ 
tunately,  now  we  get  the  two  combined,  —  E. 
Molyneux. 

As  a  raiser  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  •'  G.  H,  K.” 
at  p.  17,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  compare  notes 
with  him  on  this  subject.  I  most  heartily  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  success  in  this  direction,  as  his 
results  are  slightly  better  than  my  own,  6|in.  by 
5jin.  being  the  largest  flower  I  have  had  on  a  seedling 
plant  carrying  three  blooms.  I  have  had  them  7J  in. 
by  5jin.  when  carrying  only  one  bloom,  but  I  have 
given  up  growing  one  bloom  on  seedlings,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  of  their  habit,  and  often  when 
grown  on  for  three  blooms  the  second  season  they 

do  not  come  nearly  so 
good.  I  certainly  think 
that  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  classed  as  an¬ 
nuals,  for  quite  80  per 
cent,  will  flower  in  nine 
to  ten  months  from  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds,  and  I  have 
had  a  few  early  varieties 
bloom  fourteen  weeks 
after  sowing.  Perhaps 
it  would  interest 
“  G.  H.  K.”  and  your 
readers  if  I  give  my  sys¬ 
tem  of  raising  and  growing 
seedlings,  which  differs 
from  “G.  H.  K’s.”  in  this 
respect,  that  I  do  not 
take  cuttings,  but  grow 
the  original  seedlings 
straight  on  in  pots  until 
they  flower,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  grow  much  better 
planted  in  the  ground ; 
but  here  in  England  we 
often  have  sharp  frosts 
just  before  their  blooming 
time,  so  that  we  must 
grow  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  can 
be  housed  about  the  end 
of  September,  or  we  may 
have  our  months  of  time 
and  care  spoilt  in  a  night. 
The  end  of  January  and 
early  in  February  our  first 
lot  of  seed  is  ready  for 
sowing.  This  is  done  in 
some  nice,  light  sweet 
soil,  and  the  pan  placed 
in  about  70°  of  heat.  In 
five  or  six  days  the  seed¬ 
lings  appear,  when  they 
are  placed  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  In 
about  twenty  days  from 
sowing  they  are  carefully 
pricked  off,  keeping  them  in  the  same  temperature 
until  they  get  established,  when  they  are  moved 
into  a  house  at  about  60°  in  the  day  and  50° 
at  night.  When  they  have  made  the  third  pair 
of  rough  leaves,  we  pot  them  off  in  3-in  pots 
and  they  remain  here  until  they  are  thoroughly 
established,  when  we  remove  them  to  a  cold  house  or 
frame  as  convenient.  After  this  they  are  potted  into 
the  various  size  pots  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  varieties  grown  from  cuttings.  They 
throw  up  a  large  number  of  suckers,  and  these  must 
all  be  kept  clear  or  they  speedily  spoil  the  plants. 
About  the  end  of  May  and  through  June  they  will 
make  their  break,  when  the  best  three  shoots  are 
selected  to  grow  on  for  bloom.  When  they  flower, 
all  that  look  promising  are  carefully  labelled  and 
grown  on  and  thoroughly  tested  the  next  season  be¬ 
fore  being  introduced  ;  for  very  often  the  seedling 
plant  will  give  some  very  fine  blooms,  but  which 
when  grown  on  from  cuttings  may  be  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  Last  season  I  grew  550  seedlings,  from 
which  I  selected  seventy-one  for  trial.  These  are 
being  thoroughly  tested  this  season,  and  out  of  the 
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seventy-one  I  shall  perhaps  select  ten  to  twelve  fit 
for  exhibition.  The  remainder  will  find  their  way  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  Xo  doubt  '■  G.  H.  K.  ”  finds  it 
much  easier  to  obtain  seed  than  we  do  in  England, 
for  just  at  the  time  when  the  plants  want  light  and 
sun  for  seed  sowing  we  are  getting  thick,  dark  fogs 
and  cold  damp  weather ;  but  in  spite  of  this  with 
much  care  and  patience  combined  with  a  nice  light 
house  and  plenty  of  fuel ;  seed  can  be  saved  in  dear, 
foggy  old  England. — H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham. 

- -j- - 

FLOWERS  AT  READING. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  season  for  all  indoor  plants, 
whether  flowers  or  fruits,  because  the  abundance  of 
sunshine  supplied  that  of  which  our  climate  is  often 
all  too  deficient.  Then  the  cultivator  under  glass 
could  supply  the  other  good  qualities  of  climate  by 
means  of  the  watering  pot,  the  syringe,  judicious 
shading,  and  ventilation.  The  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  out  of  doors  it  has  always  been  impossible  to 
manage  upon  the  same  or  any  other  principle.  It 
follows  then  that  many  classes  of  plants  have  been 
put  to  a  severe  test,  and  while  some  revelled  in  the 
sunshine,  it  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  keep  many 
others  alive.  Amongst  the  latter,  China  Asters  have 
suffered  badly,  while  Stocks,  another  popular  class 
of  plants,  seem  to  like  the  sunshine  and  drought. 
When  we  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
establishment  at  Reading  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  the  China  Asters  were  somewhat  past  their 
best,  but  there  was  still  an  abundance  of  flowers  on 
all  the  varieties  to  show  their  true  characters.  They 
are  grown  by  way  of  trial  at  the  Portland  Road 
Nursery,  to  determine  how  true  they  are  to  character 
and  name.  The  effect  of  the  great  drought  has  been 
to  dwarf  the  stems,  while  it  urged  the  plants  into 
bloom  and  hastened  the  lasting  power  of  the  flowers 
too  unduly. 

China  Asters. 

The  number  of  strains  of  these  popular  garden 
annuals  is  now  very  great,  and  still  increasing  as  time 
rolls  on.  Each  strain  consists  of  varieties  of  a 
particular  habit  and  blooms  of  a  certain  form.  The 
next  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  secure  as  many 
distinct  and  good  colours  as  are  possible  throughout 
the  range  of  variation  as  it  exists  in  the  China  Aster. 
The  amount  of  success  is  really  astonishing  to  those 
who  used  to  grow  China  Asters,  a  large  number  of 
which  would  persistently  come  single.  The  strain 
of  Dwarf  Bouquet  Asters  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  range  of  colours,  such  as  white,  rose,  purple, 
pink,  dark  blue,  purple  with  a  white  edge,  blue  with 
a  white  edge.  The  plants  this  year  are  6  in.  to 
12  in.  high.  Alongside  of  this  is  a  strain  of  Dwarf 
German  Asters  3  in.  to  6  in.  high.  Pyramidal  Asters 
are  very  suitable  for  pot  culture,  as  they  are  erect 
and  produce  a  compact  mass  of  bloom  in  numerous 
shades  of  colour.  A  German  strain  named  Triumph 
shows  crimson  and  crimson-red  hues  of  a  rich, 
intense  shade.  Harbinger,  a  French  strain,  was 
over  by  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  stems  varied 
from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in  height.  It  was  the  earliest 
flowering  strain  we  noted  on  the  grounds.  Dwarf 
bedding  Asters  were  of  the  Chrysanthemum  type, 
having  very  large  flowers  in  numerous  shades  of 
colour,  including  Snowball,  pure  white  in  compact 
masses,  and  a  coppery-red  variety. 

Amongst  the  more  popular  and  widely  grown 
strains,  Victoria  Asters  still  hold  a  leading  position. 
The  large  blooms,  and  compact,  closely  imbricated 
florets  show  a  great  variety  of  colouring.  On  a  par 
with  this  type,  as  far  as  popularity  is  concerned,  are 
Truffaut’s  Dwarf  Paeony-flowered  Asters^  having  all 
the  florets  incurved,  like  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum, 
with  exception  of  a  few  of  the  outer  rays  which  form 
a  sort  of  guard,  best  seen  when  the  flowers  are  staged 
for  exhibition.  They  exhibit  all  shades  of  colour, 
and  are  very  beautiful.  The  Cockade  is  a  newer 
strain,  of  which  there  are  dwarf  and  tall  races. 
There  are  numerous  shades  of  colour  in  them,  but 
all  are  characterised  by  having  a  white  centre,  which 
gives  them  an  enlivening  efl'ect.  Truffaut’s  Tall 
Paeony-flowered  Asters  have  grown  12  in.  to  18  in. 
high,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  and  exhibit  all 
colours.  The  Washington  strain  has  very  large 
flowers,  with  slightly  recurved  florets,  showing  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  colour,  of  which  a  kind  with 
silvery-grey  flowers  was  both  novel,  distinct,  and 
choice.  The  Queen  is  a  similar  strain  with  some¬ 
what  smaller  flowers. 


The  new  race  of  Comet  Asters  are  characterised 
by  their  very  large  blooms  and  long  recurved  florets, 
resembling  in  some  respects  a  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  The  stems,  about  12  in.  high,  and  the  leaves 
were  almost  hidden  by  the  profusion  of  bloom. 
Self  colours  are  numerous,  and  in  several  cases  the 
florets  are  edged  with  white.  The  Pompon  Imbricated 
strain,  as  the  name  indicates,  consists  of  small  and 
compact  blooms,  with  slightly  fluted  florets,  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  profusion  on  branching  stems.  They 
show  a  wide  variation  of  colour.  The  Quilled 
Victoria  or  Needle  Asters  have  stout,  quilled  florets 
almost  closed  at  the  top.  The  stems  about  a  foot 
high,  are  branched  at  the  top,  and  the  blooms  are 
rich  in  variety.  The  Liliput  Asters  are  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  form  of  the  Quilled  Victoria  strain,  but  the 
florets  are  open  at  the  top,  and  the  variation  of  colour 
is  equally  great.  The  Exhibition  Globe  Asters  are 
also  quilled,  but  they  are  a  strong  growing  race 
(12  in.  to  18  in.  high  this  year)  with  large,  semi- 
globular  blooms,  in  many  shades  of  colour. 

Other  Flowers. 

Zinnias  have  flowered  uncommonly  well  this  year, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  the  heat.  There  is  a  dwarf 
strain  here,  about  12  in.  high,  and  a  tall  one  or  giant 
strain  18  in.  high,  showing  many  rich  and  distinct 
colours,  including  scarlet,  carmine,  rose,  orange, 
yellow,  sulphur,  cream,  and  white.  Seedling 
Verbenas  have  flowered  very  profusely  in  many  self¬ 
colours,  and  others  having  a  white  eye.  Petunias 
have  been  most  profuse  in  bloom,  and  so  have 
Gaillardias,  which  seemed  inclined  to  prolong  their 
season  indefinitely.  A  large  plantation  of  them,  that 
failed  to  make  much  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  have  now  made  bushy,  healthy  plants  that 
will  bloom  till  frost  overtakes  them.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  is  also  grown  in  a  great  variety  of  showy  and 
bright  colours. 

A  late  batch  of  Gloxinias  was  still  flowering  freely 
in  two  of  the  houses.  Her  Majesty,  pure  white, 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  broad  crimson  zone  and  a 
white  edge,  and  Porcelain  Blue,  bright  blue  with  a 
white  edge,  are  choice  and  showy  kinds,  producing 
large  flowers.  Begonias  of  the  semperflorens  type 
were  flowering  very  profusely  in  another  house. 
Choice  and  useful,  either  for  pot  work  or  for  bedding 
out,  are  Snowflake,  white ;  Crimson  Gem,  crimson  ; 
Duchess  of  York,  rosy-cerise  ;  and  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  like  Apple  blossom.  Out  of  doors  Crimson 
Gem  deepens  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  the 
foliage  assumes  a  burnished  metallic-red  hue,  and  is 
most  effective  in  bedding  arrangements.  Several 
houses  are  occupied  with  tuberous  Begonias,  both 
single  and  double,  grown  for  the  sake  of  seed.  Being 
grown  in  batches  of  a  colour  they  were  highly 
effective,  and  included  Queen  of  Whites,  pure  white  ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  orange-scarlet ;  Yellow  Queen, 
soft  yellow;  and  others  having  distinct  shades  of 
colour.  A  large  collection  of  Achimenes  had  also 
flowered  magnificently,  but  they  were  past  their  best 
before  the  time  of  our  visit.  All  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  subjects  are  confined  to  the  Portland  Road 
Nursery,  and  exhibited  great  cultural  care. 

- - 

PYRAMID  APPLES  IN  A 

DRY  SEASON. 

There  are  still  many  cultivators  who  regard  the 
pruning  of  Apple  trees  in  pyramidal  form  as  a  matter 
of  fancy  rather  than  utility.  There  are  others  who 
grow  them  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  order 
that  they  may  plant  them  in  the  narrow  borders 
surrounding  vegetable  quarters  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Here,  by  this  method  of  pruning  they  can  restrict 
the  growth  of  the  trees  within  the  limited  space  of 
command  by  severe  pruning  every  year.  When  the 
trees  are  grafted  on  the  vigorous  growing  Crab  they 
resent  this  mutilation  and  restriction  of  their  natural 
vigour  by  throwing  out  a  useless  thicket  of  shoots 
that  must  be  cut  back  again.  In  the  meanwhile, 
little  or  no  fruit  is  produced,  and  the  trees  or  the 
seasons  are  blamed  for  the  unsatisfactory  results. 
If  the  cultivator  took  care  to  plant  only  trees  that 
are  worked  on  the  English  Paradise  or  the  Doucin, 
the  system  of  pruning  would  be  not  only  satisfactory 
but  profitable  where  high  quality  is  one  of  the 
primary  objects.  The  shallow  rooting  character  of 
those  stocks  does  not  favour  too  rampant  a  growth 
except,  perhaps,  while  the  trees  are  quite  young,  and 
that  can  be  prevented  by  lifting  and  replanting  the 
trees  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years  till  the 
vigour  of  youth  is  to  some  extent  overcome. 


especially  when  the  restriction  of  the  trees  wdthin 
a  limited  space  is  compulsory.  Another  matter  of 
prime  importance  is  that  the  roots  are  near  the 
surface  and  within  the  control  of  the  cultivator  as 
well  as  of  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun.  This 
latter  circumstance  may  seem  disadvantageous  in 
such  a  season  as  the  past  has  been  ;  but  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  A  mulching  placed  round  the 
trees  at  no  great  distance  from  the  stem  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  moisture  and  enable  the  trees  to  derive 
the  full  advantage  of  any  water  that  may  be  given 
them. 

Such  is  the  treatment  pursued  in  the  light,  gravelly 
soil  of  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  the 
residence  of  John  McMeekin,  Esq.,  whose  garden  is 
under  the  charge  of  his  able  gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Wright.  A  plantation  of  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  young  trees  has  borne  an  excellent  crop,  not  of 
small,  but  large  fruits.  The  trees  were  mulched, 
watered  occasionally,  and  the  fruits  properly  thinned, 
so  that  the  remainder  are  of  handsome  proportions, 
which  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  treatment. 
The  crop  in  several  cases  had  been  gathered  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  by  this  time  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  trees  must  be  lightened  of  their  burden, 
and  the  fruits  stored  in  the  new  fruit  room.  Of 
course,  like  everything  else.  Apples  are  early  this 
year. 

A  number  of  the  kinds  are  not  yet  very  common  in 
British  collections.  We  shall  first  notice  those  kinds 
that  were  gathered  and  stored  by  the  third  week  in 
August.  Bietigheimer  is  comparatively  new,  and  is 
a  pale  green  Apple,  flushed  with  pink  on  the  exposed 
side,  and  deepening  as  it  ripens.  The  eye  is  closed 
in  a  rather  deep  undulating  cavity.  A  pretty  Apple 
is  Benoni,  marked  wit’n  red  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
flesh  is  yellow  and  very  firm,  but  tender  and 
sweet  eating,  though,  when  kept  too  long  it  has  a 
tendency  to  become  dr}-.  At  no  time,  however,  is 
the  juice  very  abundant.  Early  Joe  is  an  American 
Apple  of  medium  size,  variously  streaked  and 
splashed  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  being  of 
delicate  and  pleasing  flavour,  is  useful  as  an  early 
dessert  variety.  Domino,  having  ovate  fruits  with 
five  blunt  angles,  and  a  yellowish-green  skin,  is  also 
early,  as  is  Evargil,  a  moderate-sized  Apple,  with  a 
lemon-yellow  skin,  strewed  with  russety  dots.  Early 
Julyan  is  naturally  a  slow  growing  tree,  well  adapted 
for  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  yellow  fruits  have 
an  orange  tint  on  the  exposed  side,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  much  the  same  properties  as  Haw- 
thornden.  It  usually  ripens  about  the  second  week 
in  August,  and  has  a  pleasant  balsamic  flavour.  The 
large,  conical  green  fruits  of  English  Codlin  had  also 
been  stored  with  the  above. 

Amongst  the  later  sorts  was  a  new  variety  named 
High  Canon,  the  fruits  of  which  are  lobed  round  the 
closed  eye,  in  a  deep  cavity.  The  skin  is  green  and 
marbled  with  red.  Gloria  Mundi  is  well  known  as  a 
large  Apple,  and  the  fruits  produced  by  small  trees 
were  truly  wonderful.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Hollandbury.  Gravenstein  is  naturally  a  smaller 
fruit  and  is  notable  for  its  variations  of  colour  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  The  trees  of  a  yellowish 
Apple  named  Cospatrick  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
good-sized  fruits.  It  rarely  happens  that  good 
American  Apples  thrive  satisfactorily  in  this  country, 
but  Washington  has  done  admirably  at  Falkland 
Park.  The  conical,  yellow  fruits  are  freely  striped 
with  red  on  the  exposed  side  and  less  so  on  the  other 
aspect.  The  yellowish  flesh  is  richly  flavoured  and 
perfumed.  A  beautiful  Apple  is  Queen  Caroline, 
with  a  yellow  skin  like  that  of  Golden  Noble,  but  the 
eye  is  sunk  in  a  deep  cavity  as  in  Stirling  Castle. 
The  great  unshapely  and  curious  fruits  of  Catshead 
have  attained  a  wonderful  size  on  the  young  trees 
here.  The  Queen  was  also  of  handsome  proportions 
and  yellowish  green,  softly  streaked  with  red. 

A  light  and  sandy,  but  rich,  soil  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  adapted  for  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
and  the  gravelly  soil  here  has  evidently  suited  it  well, 
for  the  trees  have  cropped  well.  A  medium-sized, 
oblate,  green  fruit  is  that  named  Opction, 
though  what  the  origin  of  the  fruit  or  the  name  we 
do  not  know.  Lord  Derby  is  of  handsome  pro¬ 
portions  on  the  young  trees.  One  of  the  oldest 
English  Apples  is  that  named  Dr.  Harx  ey  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  of  Cambridge,  who 
died  somewhere  about  the  year  1630,  as  related  by 
the  English  naturalist  Ray.  It  is  better  known  in 
Norfolk  than  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  is  a 
culinary  Apple  with  a  pleasantly  acid  and  perfumed 
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flavour.  The  fruit  is  broadly  conical  with  a 
greenish-yellow  skin  dotted  with  brown,  the  spots 
being  surrounded  by  a  white  line.  The  trees  of 
Lady  Henniker  hore  a  heavy  crop  of  large 
fruits.  Tower  of  Glamis  is  another  large-fruiting 
kind.  Close  by  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  is  a 
large  standard  of  Beauty  of  Kent,  which  usually 
fruits  well,  but  this  year  it  is  heavily  laden. 

On  the  same  piece  of  ground,  a  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  Plums  are  grown,  including  the  Archduke,  a 
large,  oval  blue  fruit.  Grand  Duke  is  similar  in  size 
and  form,  but  the  skin  is  purple.  A  medium-sized, 
blue-purple  variety  is  Wyedale.  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
large,  globular,  purple  variety  had  also  been  gathered, 
and  had  borne  well.  The  new.  Late  Transparent 
Plum  was  colouring  upon  young  trees  on  a  wall. 
Bradley’s  King  is  a  large  Damson,  but  it  is  not  half 
so  prolific  as  Farleigh  Prolific,  the  branches  of 
which  were  simply  loaded. 

Amongst  other  fruits,  the  Brown  Turkey  Fig  was 
ripening  its  first  crop  on  the  open  wall.  Beurre 
d’Anjou  and  Vineuse  Pears  upon  the  wall  bore  fruits 
of  handsome  size.  Not  far  off  is  a  plantation  of 
comparatively  old,  though  moderate-sized.  Pear  trees 
of  several  good  old-fashioned  kinds,  and  others  of 
less  repute.  The  trees,  generally,  are  well  cropped, 
but  some  of  them  are  heavily  laden  with  fruits  of 
moderate  dimensions,  though  doubtless  of  good 
quality,  and  well  fitted  for  fable  use.  Amongst  the 
better-known  kinds  are  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  Seckle.  The  small,  brown 
fruit  of  the  latter  acquires  a  bright  red  hue  on  the 
exposed  side,  but  is  nevertheless  an  insignificant 
looking  fruit,  though  the  flavour  is  as  excellent  as  the 
fruit  is  small.  For  that  reason  it  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  dessert  Pear,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  where  it  originated  as  a  chance  self-sown 
seedling,  or  from  a  seed  unintentionally  dropped  by 
some  passing  traveller,  unaware  of  what  he  was 
bequeathing  to  posterity.  The  flesh  is  buttery,  with 
a  rich  and  powerfully  aromatic  flavour. 

- .im. - 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  The 
entries  were  over  2,050,  or  about  700  more  than  last . 
September.  The  show,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  International  of  two  years  ago,  was  the  largest 
ever  held  by  the  society,  and  the  most  meritorious 
as  regards  the  quality  of  individual  exhibits,  indeed, 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  unworthy  exhibits,  the 
magnificent  Crotons,  the  splendid  Palms,  the 
sparkling  Begonias,  the  select  fruits,  the  grand 
array  of  vegetables,  and  the  patronage  of  the  public 
to  the  tune  of  20,000,  worthily  maintained  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  society  and  gave  a 
mighty  impetus  to  horticulture. 

In  the  fruit  section  we  noticed  the  absence  of  a 
few  veterans,  such  as  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Mr.  Boyd,  and 
Mr.  Fairgricve ;  but  then  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  • 
Castle,  and  Mr.  Kirk,  Alloa,  came  out  strong;  and 
Mr.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  was  in  grand  form 
with  Muscats.  Mr.  John  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  Mr. 
Thos.  Bowman,  Lasswade,  and  others  also  came  out 
in  splendid  form. 

For  a  collection  of  tw'elve  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  J. 
Hunter  was  first  with  a  superb  lot,  which  included 
two  bunches  of  Barbarossa,  very  large  in  bunch, 
two  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  large  in  berry  and 
well  finished,  two  bunches  of  Rasin  de  Calabre,  a 
dish  of  Peach,  Exquisite,  very  fine,  and  a  dish  of 
Pears,  Beurre  Diel,  of  immense  size.  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
Alloa,  was  second  with  huge  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc, 
his  Alnwick  Seedling  fine  in  bloom,  and  his  Peaches, 
Pears,  etc.,  were  splendid  lots.  Mr.  McKelvie, 
Broxmouth  Park,  was  third,  his  collection  containing 
remarkably  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  and  a  dish  o'’  Souverin  de  Congres  Pears. 

For  the  collection  of  eight  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Hunter 
also  received  the  first  ticket,  his  Grapes  Gros 
Colman  being  very  fine.  Mr.  McKelvie  came  in 
second,  again  showing  fine  Muscats  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  J.  Morrison,  Archerfield,  was  third.  Mr.  G. 
Goodfellow,  Perth,  was  first  for  the  collection  of 
twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  showing  fine  dishes 
of  Washington  and  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  Dr. 
Hogg  Peach,  and  splendid  Raspberries.  Mr.  John 
McIntyre,  Darlington,  secured  the  second  ticket. 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  also  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  dishes  grown  in  an  orchard  house 
(Grapes  excluded),  his  dishes  of  Pears  and  Apples 


being  superb  samples.  Mr.  Thos.  Bowman,  Lass¬ 
wade,  gained  the  second  ticket. 

For  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Alloa, 
staged  a  grand  lot  that  gained  the  highest  honours. 
He  had  one  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc,  one  of  Cooper's 
Black,  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  one  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  one  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
a  perfect  beauty,  large  in  berry,  and  weighing  3  lb. 
10  oz.  Mr.  John  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  came  in  second 
with  a  very  fine  lot ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  was  third. 
For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  John  Leslie,  Perth, 
was  first,  his  Gros  Maroc  and  Alicante  being  very 
fine;  second,  Mr.  J.  Caldwell,  Langholm.  Mr. 
McKelvie  gained  the  highest  honours  for  two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  Dickson, 
Alyth,  first  for  two  Black  Hamburghs  ;  and  Mr. 
M.  McIntyre  first  for  the  finest  bloom.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Morrison,  Archerfield,  was  first  for  one  Queen 
Pineapple,  and  for  one  smooth  Cayenne  Pineapple. 
Melons ;  Mr.  A.  Richardson  first  for  green  fleshed, 
and  Mr.  J.  Harvey  for  scarlet  fleshed  ;  and  Mr.  M. 
Meintrye  was  first  for  twelve  Figs.  Peaches  were 
very  fine,  and  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Keir,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize.  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  Tarvit,  was  first 
for  Nectarines;  and  Mr.  Wm.  McKelvie  first  for 
Apricots.  Plums  were  very  fine,  and  Mr.  J.  Cairns 
was  first  for  the  collection  of  dessert  varieties  ;  Mr.  G. 
Goodfellow  being  first  for  the  collection  of  culinary 
sorts.  Apples  and  Pears  were  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  the  extraordinary  competition  was 
the  feature  of  this  section,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  gained  honours  in  this  class  are  Mr.  J.  Day, 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  Mr.  J.  Culton,  Mr. 
J.  Paterson,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  Darlington,  gained  the  coveted 
ticket  for  the  table  of  Plants,  staging  healthy  stuff 
arranged  in  groups,  forming  glades  which  gave  it  a 
light  and  graceful  appearance.  Mr.  G.  Wood, 
Oswald  House,  who  was  awarded  the  second  prize, 
had  a  very  fine  and  effective  table,  in  which  Crotons 
predominated.  There  was  a  grand  show  of  foliage 
plants,  and  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  T.’  Luut,  Keir, 
showed  some  splendid  specimens,  and  secured  a 
number  of  the  highest  honours.  He  was  first  for  the 
following ; — Six  foliage  plants,  four  Palms,  one 
Palm,  one  Cycad  (a  huge  plant),  two  Dracaenas,  and 
two  Crotons;  all  grand  plants.  Mr.  A.  Crichton, 
Southfield,  as  usual,  showed  a  fine  lot  of  healthy 
stuff,  taking  the  second  ticket  for  six  foliage  plants, 
and  the  first  for  Caladiums,  Mr.  John  McIntyre 
was  first  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower, 
one  Adiantura  Farleyense,  and  Gleichenias.  Mr.  A. 
Farquhar,  Craigerook  Castle,  was  first  in  a  keen 
competition  for  four  Adiantums,  and  first  for  three 
exotic  Ferns.  Mr.  James  Harvey,  Libarton,  gained 
the  first  ticket  for  six  exotic  Ferns.  Mr.  Napier, 
Murray  field,  was  first  for  filmy  Ferns,  and  Mr. 
Cropper,  Faldonside,  took  the  lead  for  twelve  dwarf 
British  Ferns.  Mr.  A.  Laing,  Salisbury  Green,  came 
in  first  for  one  tree  Fern.  Mr.  G.  McGregor,  for 
six  table  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Brotherson  for  six 
table  P'erns.  Fuchsias  were  shown  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  and  well  flowered,  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  Dalkeith, 
taking  the  leading  honours.  Pelargoniums  were  well 
flowered,  and  good  specimen  plants  were  the  rule. 
Chrysanthemum  plants  were  fine,  and  the  renowned 
grower,  Mr.  Alex.  McMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  took 
the  first  ticket,  Mr.  Pearson,  Beechwood,  being  a 
capital  second.  Mr,  John  Curror,  Eskbank,  was  first 
for  four  Orchids,  and  showed  a  splendid  plant  of 
Oncldium  incurvum,  immensely  flowered,  Vanda 
coerulea,  Coelogyne  Massangeana,  and  Mdtonia 
spectabilis.  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  Kelvinside.  Glasgow, 
came  in  second,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  Freelands,  third. 
Mr.  Sharpe  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three  Cypri- 
pediums,  three  Masdevallias,  and  three  Cattleyas, 
and  for  each  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  A. 
Finlay,  Osborne  Terrace,  took  the  lead  for  two 
Orchids,  and  Mr.  Curror  for  one. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  feature  of  outstanding  merit. 
Mr.  J.  Fordy,  Northumberland,  was  first  for  twelve 
Gladioli.  For  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  Veitch, 
Carlisle,  took  the  first  honours  ;  Mr.  Pearson  taking 
the  second  and  carrying  all  before  him  for  twelve 
trusses  of  single  Dahlias.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson, 
Kinglassie,  was  first  for  twenty-four  Roses ;  Mr. 
Sharp  for  the  Orchid  trusses,  and  Mr.  M.  McIntyre, 
The  Glen,  for  the  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  vegetables,  and  a 
keen  competition  all  along  the  line.  Fora  collection 
Mr.  Harper  was  first ;  Mr.  Johnstone,  Hawick,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Rae,  Sunlaws,  third.  Collection 


of  salad:  First,  Mr.  Davidson,  Trinity;  second,  Mr. 
T.  Milne,  Sunnybank.  Mr.  M.  Murray,  Parkhall, 
took  the  first  award  for  Tomatos,  and  Mr.  Gemmell, 
Chapelton,  for  twelve  varieties  of  Potatos. 

In  the  nurserymen's  section,  Messrs.  Cocker  & 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  led  the  way  with  Koses,  being  first 
for  thirty-six  and  the  eighteen  blooms.  Messrs.  R. 
B.  Laird  &  Sons  took  the  first  honours  for  single 
Dahlias,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  for 
twenty-four  evergreen  shrubs,  and  for  six  Palms. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  took  the  first  tickets  for 
tree  Ferns,  twenty-four  trusses  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  twelve  Chrysanthemum  plants,  showing  Edwin 
Molyneaux,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  G.  Wermig  in  grand 
order.  Mr.  John  Downie  again  secured  the  first 
ticket  for  the  twelve  table  plants,  showing  Dracaena 
Norwoodiana,  Geonoma  Schottiana,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  and  others  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  first  for  twelve 
Conifers  and  for  six  Hollies.  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  secured  the  leading  honours  for  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias ;  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  Holly¬ 
hocks  ;  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Campbell  for  Gladioli. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  had  a  splendid  show,  and  exhibited  a  new 
type  of  Dahlia  a  “  Single  Cactus.”  Messrs.  Cocker 
&  Sons  had  a  splendid  show  of  cut  herbaceous 
flowers.  Dahlias,  Carnations,  and  Roses,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  La  France  and  Viscountess  Folkestone  being 
very  fine.  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  showed  a 
grand  lot  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers  including  Le- 
moine’s  hardy  hybrid  Gladioli  and  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  ;  also  his  new  hybrid  Leek  and 
strain  of  Celery,  shown  in  fine  samples.  Mr.  Stuart, 
Rothesay,  had  samples  of  his  Royal  Leek  ;  and  Mr. 
Lister,  Rothesay,  exhibited  Dahlias  and  Violas,  and 
we  noted  in  the  latter,  seedlings  Celtic  Gem  and 
Romee,  both  immense  flowers.  Messrs.  T.  Methvin 
&  Son  had  a  splendid  table  of  Begonias,  rich  in 
varieties  and  profusely  flowered.  They  also  showed 
a  very  effective  and  telling  table  of  choice  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  had  a 
large  table  of  various  subjects.  Palms,  Lilies,  tufted 
Pansies,  a  group  of  new  Cupressus,  "  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  amabilis  Dicksoni,”  an  exceedingly 
pretty  addition  to  this  family  ;  150  dishes  of  choice 
Apples  and  Pears  grown  from  their  fruit  trees  in 
various  places  comoleted  this  grand  table.  Mr. 
John  Downie  showed  a  beautiful  table  of  Begonias. 
Palms  were  set  amongst  the  plants,  and  the  brilliant 
and  varied  hues  of  the  flowers  were  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  He  also  showed  a  table  of  his 
choice  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  very  effectively 
arranged  with  specimen  Crotons,  Lilies,  Palms,  and 
a  host  of  useful  stuff.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons 
exhibited  a  brilliant  table  of  the  different  sections  of 
Dahlias.  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co.  showed 
tables  of  various  subjects,  and  a  group  of  Hollies 
which  were  grand  specimens.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birken¬ 
head,  Sale,  exhibited  a  splendid  table  of  Ferns  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Phillips,  Golden  Acre,  a  grand  table  of 
Araucaria  excelsa  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 

A  number  of  special  awards  were  made  to  the 
miscellaneous  exhibitors.  Taking  a  survey  of  the 
exhibition  cards,  we  noted  that  many  who  have 
hitherto  invariably  managed  to  cross  the  stream, 
have  found  the  tide  too  strong  for  them,  and  have 
been  left  on  the  beach. — A'. 

- -*• - 

Gardening  §iscellany. 

WINTER  PLANTS. 

Unless  we  afford  a  proper  amount  of  attention  to 
these  now,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  a  good 
winter  show.  The  size  of  plants  is  not  so  much  to 
be  considered  as  the  quality  of  their  growth.  For 
example,  a  small  zonal  Pelargonium,  with  short  and 
ripe  growth,  will  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
flower,  and  of  better  quality,  than  that  from  a 
succulent  and  coarsely  grown  specimen.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  in  almost  all  cases.  Abutilons, 
Sparmannias,  &c.,  if  carrying  short  and  well 
matured  growth,  will  produce  much  more  flower  for 
the  space  occupied.  When  they  come  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  gentle,  artificial  heat,  and  aided  by  liquid 
manure,  all  of  these  winter-flowering  subjects  will 
respond  freely.  Should  any  further  potting  be 
necessary,  let  it  be  done  at  once,  an  established  and 
root-bound  plant  being  much  better  for  winter  work. 
I  would  not  bring  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Abutilons, 
Sparmannias,  Bouvardias,  Callas,  Solanums,  Salvias, 
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and  others  of  similar  half-hardy  nature  into  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  greenhouse  until  the  end  of  September. 
After  that  time  there  is  risk  in  leaving  them  out. — 
Experience. 

PETUNIA  NYCTAGINIFLORA. 

In  face  of  the  numerous  fine  varieties  now  to  be  seen 
in  gardens,  there  are  few  who  would  trouble  about 
that  under  notice  ;  yet  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  parents  of  the  numerous  improved  kinds.  The 
relatively  large,  trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  white 
with  a  purple  tube,  and  having  a  purple  line  running 
down  the  middle  of  each  segmant  externally.  They 
are  distinctly  fragrant,  the  odour  resembling  that  of 
the  night-scented  Tobacco.  Being  nearly  hardy,  it 
might  be  grown  in  the  herbaceous  border  or  on  the 
rockery,  for  the  sake  of  its  large  white  flowers  and 
fragrance.  It  has  been  flowering  all  the  summer  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 


A  CHOICE  POPPYWORT. 

The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  Hunnemannia  fumari- 
aefolia  recall  those  of  the  Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver 
nudicaule)  or  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cam- 
brica)  but  they  are  much  larger  and  proportionately 
showy.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  less  hardy 
than  either  of  those,  and  requires  some  protection  in 
winter.  By  sowing  early,  how'ever,  and  planting  out 
the  seedlings  they  will  flower  in  the  open  ground  the 
same  year,  and  bear  handsome  foliage.  The  leaves 
are  two  or  three  times  divided  in  a  ternate  manner 
with  linear  segments,  recalling  those  of  Eschscholtzia 
californica ;  but  the  habit  is  entirely  different,  the 
stems  being  upright  with  closely  ascending  branches. 
This  year  they  are  only  i8  in.  high,  but  in  a  wet 
season  they  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The 
flowers  consist  of  four  crumpled  petals,  which  last  a 
long  time,  as  the  seed  pod  attains  some  considerable 
length  before  they  drop. 

ERYTHROLAENA  CONSPICUA. 

The  most  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Cnicus  con- 
spicuus,  and  to  speak  in  ordinary  language,  it  is 
simply  a  Thistle,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Bur 
Thistle  (C.  lanceolatus)  of  our  fields  and  pastures. 
It  is  moreover  a  bold  and  handsome  Thistle,  with 
large  conical  heads  covered  with  crimson-red  bracts, 
or  scarlet  as  some  describe  them.  The  numerous 
styles  are  very  much  projected  beyond  the  head,  and 
are  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  The  leaves  are  bipinna- 
tifid  and  spiny  like  those  of  the  Thistle  above 
mentioned,  but  the  midrib  and  principal  nerves  are 
red,  adding  somewhat  to  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
plant.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is 
biennial  in  its  nature,  requiring  to  be  grown  one 
year  and  flowered  the  next  in  pots  or  out  of  doors  at 
the  option  of  the  cultivator.  When  grown 
vigorously  out  of  doors  the  stems  attain  a  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  but  in  pots  it  may  be  kept  down  to  half 
that  height.  Its  sub-tropical  effect  is  considerably 
enhanced  when  developed  to  its  full  size,  for  then  the 
stems  become  considerably  branched. 


* 


Endive. 

A  PLANTING  of  both  moss  curled  and  Batavian 
Endive  may  now  be  made,  to  follow  on  those  planted 
in  August.  Plant  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart  on  a 
warm  border,  give  a  good  watering,  and  keep  the 
border  free  from  weeds.  This  crop  must  have  some 
protection  against  severe  frost ;  bracken  or  other 
light  litter  will  do,  but  in  the  event  of  wet  it  must  be 
removed,  or  the  plants  will  rot.  If  a  covering  can 
be  put  over  the  litter  to  throw  off  the  rain,  it  would 
be  an  immense  advantage.  I  have  practised  a  plan 
by  which  I  have  preserved  Endive  through  severe 
frosts,  and  which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
mentioned  in  your  pages,  but  it  may  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  some  of  your  readers.  For  their  benefit  I 
will  therefore  briefly  describe  it.  First  form  a  ridge 
of  coal  ashes  on  a  dry  bottom,  about  a  foot  in  height 
and  say  20  in.  in  width  at  the  base,  and  made  as  firm 
and  smooth  as  the  material  will  allow  of.  Having 
the  Endive  plants  tied  and  well  grown,  lift  them 
with  a  ball  of  earth  or  all  the  roots  which  can  be 
saved,  and  arrange  them  with  their  heads  sloping 
downwards  along  the  sides  of  the  ride  pretty  close 
together.  Then  cover  well  up  with  coal  ashes. 
Tw'o  or  more  layers  may  be  placed  in  the  clamp, 
.provided  enough  material  is  placed  between  them. 


but  one  layer  is  preferable.  Put  sufficient  ashes  on, 
if  they  can  be  had,  to  keep  frost  from  penetrating  to 
the  Endive,  or,  what  is  of  less  trouble,  cover  with 
litter  sufficiently  to  exclude  frost.  I  have  had 
Endive  of  most  excellent  quality  treated  in  this  way. 
It  may  not  be  marketable,  because  the  green  outer 
leaves  are  apt  to  decay,  but  after  trimming  that 
which  is  blanched  is  all  that  can  be  wished  for.  It 
is  best  where  Endive  is  constantly  in  demand  to 
make  these  clamps  at  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
—IF.  B.  G. 

Earthing  up  and  protecting  Celery. 

It  seldom  happens  in  severe  winters  but  that  a 
number  of  complaints  are  heard  respecting  the  damage 
done  by  frost  to  this  crop.  This  will  scarcely  seem  a 
seasonable  note  with  the  bright  sun  and  high  tem¬ 
perature  we  are  now  experiencing,  although  the  frost 
has  already  seriously  damaged  Coleus  in  places ;  but 
to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  there  is  one 
little  item  in  the  earthing  up  of  Celery  that  work¬ 
men  are  often  careless  about,  which  often  results  in 
damage  and  loss  to  a  greater  extent  than  need  be.  I 
refer  to  the  closing  in  of  the  soil  tight  round  the 
heads  at  the  approach  of  frosty  weather  to  exclude 
all  air  possible.  It  will  often  be  found  on  exami¬ 
nation  that  this  is  very  loosely  done,  and  the  air  has 
a  free  passage  down  to  the  heart  of  the  Celery, 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  frost  which  soon  causes  decay. 
This  is  a  very  simple  matter  which  if  not  attended 
to  will  militate  considerably  against  the  efficacy  of 
any  covering  placed  over  the  ridges. — IF.  B.  G, 
Spinach. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  the  worst  known  for  this 
valuable  vegetable,  I  put  in  six  lots  of  summer 
Spinach  but  did  not  get  a  single  dish,  the  plants 
running  to  seed  as  soon  as  they  came  through  the 
ground.  On  the  loth  of  May  I  put  in  a  row  of 
Carter’s  New  Perpetual  Spinach,  and  I  have  gathered 
from  it  every  other  day  for  three  months,  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  would  last  another  three  months. 
I  intend  trying  it  for  winter  use,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it  to  any  one  who  is  in  the  want  of  a 
good  dry  weather  Spinach.  You  can  cut  and  come 
again,  and  the  more  you  gather  the  faster  it  seems 
to  grow. — Thos.  CockeyiU,The  Gate  House,  Wivhstvorth, 
Derbyshire. 

- - 

NEW  VEGETABLES  CERTIFICATED. 

Onion  Sutton’s  Ai. — Six  handsome  specimens  of 
this  Onion  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  The  bulbs  may 
be  described  as  very  broad  and  flattened,  rising 
slightly  in  the  centre  to  the  heck  of  leaves,  and  very 
firm.  The  outer  scales  are  of  a  pale  brown,  fading 
to  straw-colour  as  the  outer  withered  scales  are 
removed.  First-class  Certificate. 

Potato  Sutton’s  Triumph. — This  may  be 
described  as  a  pebble-shaped  Potato  of  medium 
size,  but  amply  fitted  in  that  respect  for  table  pur¬ 
poses.  The  tubers  are  oblong,  flattened,  with 
shallow  eyes  in  most  cases  and  a  rough  but  white 
skin.  First-class  Certificate. 

Potato  Windsor  Castle. — The  tubers  in  this 
■case  are  larger  than  those  of  Triumph,  but  still  of  a 
useful  size,  and  quite  devoid  of  the  coarseness 
•characteristic  of  many  of  the  popular  modern 
Potatos  which  are  most  at  home,  unfortunately,  on 
the  exhibition  table.  They  are  pebble-shaped,  oval, 
blunted  at  either  end,  often  slightly  flattened,  and 
white  with  a  rough  surface.  First-class  Certificate. 
The  exhibitors  of  both  were  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  Cool  House. — We  are  busy  now  repotting  the 
bulk  of  our  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
which  we  hope  to  get  done  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  after  that  date  we  do  not  care  to  disturb  anything 
unless  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  get  moderately  dry  before  being  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  for  if  done  when  in  a  sodden  state 
they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  compost,  which 
should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  in  equal  parts,  unless  the  peat  is  exceptionally 
good,  in  which  case  we  would  then  only  use  a  bit  of 
live  moss  here  and  there  as  the  work  proceeds, 
pressing  the  compost  very  firmly  around  the  plants. 
The  pots  must  be  free  from  dirt,  as  also  the  crocks 
used  for  draining  the  pots  or  for  mixing  with  the 
compost.  It  will  all  depend  on  the  quantity  of  roots 


the  plant  may  have  as  regards  the  amount  of 
drainage  given,  the  rule  being  that  the  more  roots 
there  are  the  more  compost  will  be  required.  For 
a  fine  healthy  plant  the  pot  should  be  about  half  full 
of  drainage,  but  where  the  roots  are  limited,  more 
drainage  must  be  allowed.  V  ery  little  water  at  the 
roots  will  be  necessary  until  they  have  begun  to  take 
hold  of  the  new  material,  but  they  should  be  freely 
syringed  between  the  pots  and  overhead  on  all 
bright  days.  This  keeps  the  sphagnum  fresh  and 
the  bulbs  from  shrivelling. 

Thrips  have  been  rather  troublesome  this  season 
amongst  the  Od.  crispums,  and  unless  kept  well  in 
check  will  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  later  on, 
doing  damage  to  spikes  as  well  as  foliage.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  wage  war  with  them,  for  if  left  till  we 
are  compelled  to  use  fire  heat  they  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  under.  Our  plan  is  to  have  a  pail  of  strong 
tobacco  water  by  our  side  when  repotting  them,  so 
that  any  plant  with  the  least  signs  of  them  can  be 
dipped  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before  potting  up. 
As  almost  every  plant  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  operator  very  few  should  escape  his  notice. 

Miltonia  Vexillarium,  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
Ada  Aurantiaca,  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  &c., 
that  have  been  located  in  the  cool  houses  during  the 
summer  months,  should  now  be  taken  back  to  their 
winter  quarters.  The  Cattleya  house,  we  find  suits 
them  well.  These  too,  should  be  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled,  for  thrips  are  very  partial  to  them,  especially 
the  Miltonias. 

Temperatures. — We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
warm  the  pipes  of  the  cool  houses  at  night  this  week, 
to  prevent  the  thermometer  falling  below  50.°  Low 
temperatures  at  night,  when  the  plants  are 
perhaps  reeking  wet,  cause  the  points  of  the  young 
growths  to  turn  brown.  The  Cattleya  house  should 
not  go  below  60°  at  night,  whilst  for  the  East  India 
house,  a  minimum  of  70°  should  be  maintained. — C. 

Odontoglossnm  Thompsonianum. 

The  flowers  of  this  Odontoglot  show  that  it  belongs 
to  the  exceedingly  variable  O.  luteo-purpureum  and 
to  the  hystrix  section,  which  is  characterised  by  the 
spiny  looking  crest  and  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
toothing  or  fimbriation  of  the  sepals  or  petals.  In 
the  case  under  notice  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size 
but  round,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals  more  or  less 
overlapping  at  the  base.  The  sepals  are  of  a  rich 
dark  brown  with  a  yellow  tip  and  edges,  while  the 
petals  are  almost  rhomboid  and  of  a  lighter  yellow 
variegated  on  the  middle  with  a  large  brown  blotch 
with  smaller  ones  towards  the  base.  The  pale 
yellow  lip  has  a  large  brown  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest  and  some  smaller  ones  at  the  sides  towards  the 
base.  The  plant  flowered  about  the  end  of  May 
last  in  the  establishment  of  the  Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale,  Brussels,  and  soon  after  passed  into  the 
collection  of  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton,  Stone, 
Staffordshire,  who  is  a  keen  lover  and  collector  of 
Odontoglossums.  A  good  plate  of  the  plant  is  given 
in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  38S 

Freak  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana. 

A  BLOOM  of  a  pale  variety  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  R.  Hinde,  gardener  to  R. 
Wells,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  Sale.  The  sepals,  petals, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  lip  were  of  the  palest 
blush-white.  The  lip,  however,  was  characterised 
by  a  very  large  orange  blotch  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  tube.  The  peculiarity  of  the  flower  consisted 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lateral  sepals  to 
develop  into  lips,  making  three  in  all.  One  half  of 
each  lateral  segment  was  normal,  but  the  contiguous 
half  of  each  resembled  the  side  of  the  lip  in  being 
widened,  crisped  at  the  edges,  and  more  or  less 
stained  with  orange  like  the  blotch  of  the  lip.  Still 
more  singular  was  the  fact  that  a  nectar  cavity  was 
developed  at  the  base  of  these  sepals,  as  in  the  lip 
proper.  Mr.  Hinde  tells  us  that  the  plant  bore  six 
flowers,  all  showing  the  same  malformation. 

Oncidium  Dasytile. 

In  company  with  some  other  flowers,  Capt.  Robert 
Twiss,  Birdhill  House,  Limerick,  Ireland,  sends  us  a 
raceme  of  this  Oncidium,  popularly  known  amongst 
growers  as  the  Bee  Orchid.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  spotted  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the 
large,  pale  yellow  lip  has  a  large  black  crest  of 
peculiar  shape,  not  unlike  a  bee  or  other  insect  lying 
upon  the  lip,  when  seen  at  a  short  distance  away. 
It  is  a  neat  and  interesting  species,  not  requiring 
much  space  in  which  to  grow,  and  possesses  further 
value  from  the  fact  that  it  flowers  at  various  times 
during  the  summer  months  when  flowering  Orchids 
are  by  no  means  too  plentiful. 
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The  Orchids  described  below  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
1 2th  inst.  and  received  certificates  according  to 
merit. 

Cypnipedium  Aphrodite. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  niveum,  and 
while  its  influence  is  quite  apparent  in  the  progeny, 
the  latter  derives  its  great  vigour  from  C.  Lawrencea- 
num,  the  pollen  parent.  The  upper  sepal  is  oblate 
and  white,  with  pale  purple  nerves,  tinted  with 
green  at  the  base  only,  and  the  nerves  radiating  a 
short  distance  from  it.  The  obovate-spathulate 
petals  are  white  and  marked  with  purple  dots 
arranged  in  lines  and  suffused  with  purple  towards 
the  edges.  The  lip  also  is  dotted  and  suffused  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  reniform  staminode 
is  netted  with  green  in  the  centre.  The  scape  of  the 
plant  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
bore  two  flowers,  and  was  about  i6  in.  high.  The 
oblong  deep  green  leaves  are  tessellated  with 
yellowish-green  Altogether  it  is  a  beautiful,  choice, 
vigorous  growing  hybrid,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Epicasta. 

So  far  as  botanical  classification  goes,  we  must 
regard  this  as  a  bigeneric  hybrid.  Laelia  pumila  was 
the  seed  parent  determining  the  dwarf  habit  of  the 
plant,  while  the  flowers  have  greatly  gained  in  size 
through  the  influence  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii, 
which  was  the  pollen  bearer.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  only  2  in.  to  4  in.  long  at  present,  slender, 
spindle-shaped,  and  one-flowered.  The  lanceolate 
leaf  is  also  solitary  The  sepals  and  the  ovate 
petals  are  of  a  soft  lilac-purple.  The  tube  of  the  lip 
is  similarly  coloured,  with  a  bifid,  undulated,  and 
crisped  deep  purple  lamina.  The  interior  of  the 
tube  is  purple  along  the  centre,  and  orange  at  the 
sides.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Nysa. 

In  this  case  the  seed  bearer  was  Laelia  crispa,  while 
the  pollen  parent  was  Cattleya  Warscewiczii.  The 
petals  are  ovate,  acute,  crisped,  reflexed  at  the  sides, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  seed  parent,  and  of  a 
beautiful  soft  blush-lilac,  as  are  the  sepals.  The 
tube  of  the  lip  and  the  apical  portion  of  the  side 
lobes  are  white  ;  but  the  large,  bifid,  undulated,  and 
crisped  lamina  is  crimson-purple  with  a  lilac  edge, 
and  the  deeper  colour  extending  on  to  the  side  lobes. 
The  interior  of  the  tube  is  crimson  and  yellow  on 
the  sides.  The  pseudo-bulbs  at  present  are  9  in.  to 
12  in.  high.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cyppipedium  Clotilde  Moens. 

This  has  been  obtained  from  C.  Leeanum,  itself  a 
hybrid  and  C.  Haynaldianum,  so  that  three  species 
are  concerned  in  the  parentage.  The  form  of  the 
flowers  and  their  colour  take  after  C.  Leeanum,  but 
as  the  tall  scape  bore  three  flowers  we  have  evidence 
of  C.  Haynaldianum.  The  upper  sepal  is  obovate 
and  white,  faintly  suffused  with  purple,  and  green  at 
the  very  base  with  brown  spots  ;  the  midrib  is  deep 
purple,  recalling  C.  Spicerianum.  The  blunt,  linear 
petals  are  half  twisted  round,  pale  purple  in  the 
upper  half,  and  spotted  with  purple  on  a  yellow 
ground  on  the  lower  half,  recalling  C.  Haynaldianum. 
The  lip  is  pale  brown.  Award  of  Merit.  The 
exhibitor  was  M.  Linden,  L’Horticulture  Interna¬ 
tionale,  Parc  Leopold,  Brussels. 

Cypripedium  Oeno-superbiens. 

The  leaves  of  this  hybrid  are  oblong,  channelled, 
carinate,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green.  The  one- 
flowered  scape  is  about  a  foot  high.  The  upper 
sepal  is  broadly  ovate  and  heavily  spotted  with 
crimson-brown  in  lines  npon  a  white  ground  tinted 
with  green  ;  the  broad  edges  are  white,  and  inside  of 
this  is  a  pale  suffused  purple  band.  In  these  respects 
it  recalls  C.  Oenanthum,  which  was  the  seed  parent. 
The  spathulate  petals  are  purple  except  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  yellowish  and  spotted  with  blackish- 
crimson  on  the  lower  half.  The  large  lip  is  of  a 
deep  purple  with  a  yellow  edge.  The  reniform 
staminode  is  yellow  with  a  few  green  reticulations  in 
the  centre.  The  pollen  parent  was  C.  superbiens, 
and  both  are  expressed  in  the  name.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Cypripedium  Leonae. 

The  seed  parent  -ef  this  hybrid  was  C.  insigne 
Chantini,  and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  callosum.  The 
oblong,  channelled  leaves  are  of  a  dull  green, 


slightly  tessellated  with  a  darker  hue.  The  scape  of 
the  plant  shown  by  H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Alex  Hislop),  Bletchley  I’ark,  Bucks,  was  i  ft.  high 
and  two-flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  and 
greenish-yellow  on  the  lower  two-thirds  and  white 
upwards.  The  veins  are  of  a  deeper  green  and 
spotted,  while  the  sides  are  suffused  with  purple. 
The  spathulate,  declining  sepals  are  pale  shining 
brown  and  ciliated  with  black  hairs  on  the  edges. 
The  lip  is  of  a  deep  shining  brown  netted  with 
purplish  veins.  The  blooms  as  a  whole  have  a  bold 
appearance  although  not  highly  coloured.  Award  of 
Merit. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

A  Caution  to  Exhibitors. — In  the  small  debt  court 
at  Hawick,  Thomas  Martin,  joiner.  Loan,  Hawick, 
recently  sued  John  Ruthven,  Allars  Crescent, 
Hawick,  for  ;^2o  restricted  to  £12  in  name  of  damages 
in  respect  that  he  alleged  that  defender  had  mali¬ 
ciously,  falsely,  and  calumniously  lodged  an  objection 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Hawick  Garden  Allotments 
Horticultural  Society  against  him  for  unfair  practices 
in  the  medal  competition  at  the  Society's  show  in 
Town  Hall  on  5th  August,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  committee  of  management  had  declared  the 
prizes  won  by  pursuer  (including  the  silver  medal) 
forfeited,  and  had  expelled  him  from  the  society, 
whereby  the  pursuer  had  seriously  suffered  in  his 
feelings  and  reputation.  Martin  brought  a  second 
action  against  the  Society  for  £12  damages,  and  a 
third  action  also  against  the  Society  for  £2  is.  6d. — 
the  value  of  his  prizes. 

Thomas  Martin,  pursuer,  deponed  that  Ruthven’s 
charge  against  him,  or  the  inference  of  his  charge, 
was  that  he  had  got  Pentstemons  from  Mr.  Wood, 
Summerfield  Nursery,  which  he  exhibited  as  his  own 
growing,  which  accusation  he  repudiated.  Evidence 
having  been  given  by  Mr.  G.  Wood  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Ruthven  and  a  youth  named  Fisher,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  Speirs  said  he  had  heard  quite  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  for  him  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the 
committee.  They  had  John  Wood’s  statement  that 
he  offered  to  send  the  Pentstemons  to  the  pursuer, 
Martin,  thinking  they  might  be  of  some  use  to  him 
for  the  show,  evidently  intending  they  should  be 
shown  if  he  wanted  them.  It  was  a  dishonest  sug¬ 
gestion  on  Wood’s  part,  and  he  was  sorry  that 
Martin  did  not  at  once  scout  the  idea  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  them,  but  he  neither  answered 
yes  nor  no.  From  the  way  he  spoke  to  the  boy 
Fisher  it  was  evident  he  expected  these  flowers,  and 
there  was  not  doubt  he  was  annoyed  when  the 
flowers  came  in  a  rather  withered  state.  He 
thought  it  would  be  very  injudicious  and  wrong  of 
him  to  interfere  with  the  committee’s  decision. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Clerodendron  Balfouri. — Pot  plants  of  this 
must  not  be  left  much  longer  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  falls  below  50°  at  night,  or  they  will 
suffer  by  the  loss  of  branches  or  roots.  This  will 
become  more  evident  in  spring,  when  the  plants  are 
being  started  into  fresh  growth. 

Epiphyllums. — Where  these  are  grown  in 
quantity,  a  few  of  the  more  forward  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  heat,  so  as  to  get  them  into  flower  by  the 
end  of  next  month,  or  earlier,  according  to  the  stage 
of  advancement  of  the  buds. 

Coleus. — Cuttings  should  now  be  put  in  to  root  of 
all  the  kinds  it  is  intended  to  grow  for  another  year. 
After  they  show  signs  of  having  taken,  and  likely  to 
form  roots,  the  old  ones  may  be  thrown  away  when 
they  cease  to  be  of  service  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse. 

Celosias.— The  later  batches  of  Celosia  pyrami- 
dalis  should  still  receive  plenty  of  attention,  for  they 
will  come  in  very  serviceable  during  the  next  two 
months  when  Chrysanthemums  are  the  most  abun¬ 
dant,  and  other  flowers  are  by  no  means  over 
plentiful.  If  put  into  a  somewhat  warmer  place 
forthwith,  it  will  help  them  to  develope  good  heads 
of  bloom. 

Pelargoniums. — The  later  batches  of  the  show 
and  fancy  class  should  now  be  breaking  freely.  The 
ball  should  be  reduced,  and  the  plants  put  into 
smaller  sized  pots  to  let  them  get  established  before 
cold  weather  sets  in. 


Chinese  Primulas. — The  earliest  batches  should 
now  be  in  48-size  pots,  and  growing  away  in  cold 
frames,  which  may  soon  be  made  to  face  the  south, 
or  immediately,  if  it  is  desired  to  bring  them  on 
rapidly  to  make  an  autumn  display  in  the  houses. 
Late  batches  should  forthwith  be  put  into  60-size 
pots  and  slowly  grown  for  spring  blooming.  The  old 
Alba  plena  should  now  be  housed  under  favourable 
conditions  if  not  already  done. 

Calceolarias. — Prick  off  seedlings  that  are  yet 
in  the  seed  pans  before  they  become  crowded  and 
drawn  ;  for  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  success  of  the  plants  than  neglect  during 
their  earlier  stages  of  development.  Keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible,  well  ventilated,  and  exposed  to  light 
by  proximity  to  the  glass. 

Camellias. — Preparations  should  be  made  for 
housing  the  pot  plants  in  the  open  air  at  an  early 
date.  If  they  are  affected  with  scale  in  any  way, 
have  the  leaves  and  young  stems  sponged  with  soft 
soap  and  water,  or  Gishurst  compound,  to  remove 
the  insects,  or  the  foliage  will  get  black  and  dirty 
long  before  winter  is  over. 

Vineries. — Late  Grapes,  such  as  Gros  Colraan, 
Lady  Downs,  and  Alicantes,  are  now  pretty  well 
coloured  up,  and  although  a  good  shading  of  leaves 
has  hitherto  been  favourable  to  the  colouring  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  black  sorts,  a  little  more  exposure  would 
not  be  amiss  as  the  sun  wanes  in  power.  Lateral 
growths  may  therefore  be  removed  to  admit  of  a 
freer  play  of  air  about  the  bunches.  In  establish¬ 
ments  where  the  Grapes  are  cut  and  bottled  after  a 
time,  Gros  Colman  should  not  be  cut  till  the  leaves 
have  dropped  from  the  vines,  for  they  continue  to 
derive  benefit  and  improve  in  quality  upon  the  vines 
long  after  colouration  has  been  finished.  The  earliest 
vines,  particularly  those  in  pots,  intended  for  the 
production  of  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  should  now  be  thoroughly  ripened 
off,  and  be  pruned  so  that  they  may  rest  quietly  till 
the  first  week  in  November,  when  the  house  should 
be  closed. 

Cabbages. — In  recently  trenched  or  otherwise 
prepared  ground,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  transplant 
and  establish  the  seedlings  from  the  seed  beds  for 
spring  and  early  summer  use.  The  remnant  of  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  transferred  to  a  bed  and  planted  at  3  in. 
or  4  in.  apart  each  way,  for  subsequent  planting  in 
spring  for  a  later  crop,  and  also  to  fill  up  blanks  that 
may  occur  during  the  winter  months  in  the  main 
plantation. 

Cauliflower.— -In  making  a  plantation  of  Cauli¬ 
flower  under  hand-glasses,  two  feet  of  space  should  be 
left  between  every  two  rows,  and  12  in.  to  18  in.  be¬ 
tween  the  lights  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tops 
when  removed  in  favourable  weather.  Four  or  five 
plants  are  quite  sufficient  for  each  light,  for  to  use 
more  is  detrimental  to  the  plants  themselves.  Those 
seedlings  intended  for  preservation  through  the 
winter,  will  soon  be  ready  for  transferring  to  frames. 
In  all  cases  the  lights  should  be  left  off  after  the 
plants  are  established,  till  the  approach  of  severe 
frost. 

Quescions  sno  snsiceRS. 

Select  Dahlias.— TAos.  Wright-.  Good  exhibition 
varieties  are  Duke  of  Fife,  scarlet ;  Richard  Dean, 
rich  dark  purple ;  Primrose  Dame,  clear  yellow ; 
John  Walker,  white  ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  flesh  ;  Shirley 
Hibberd,  maroon-crimson ;  William  Keith,  dark 
crimson;  and  Glowworm,  scarlet.  A  handsome 
edged  variety  is  John  Bennett,  yellow,  and  edged 
with  orange-scarlet.  Good  fancy  sorts  are  Mrs. 
Saunders,  soft  yellow,  and  tipped  with  white ; 
Grand  Sultan,  yellow,  striped  and  mottled  with 
crimson  ;  and  Peacock,  crimson-purple,  tipped  with 
white.  That  completes  the  dozen.  Others  might 
be  given  such  as  Gloire  de  Lyon,  a  larger  white  than 
John  Walker,  but  many  of  the  blooms  come  de¬ 
formed  ;  Crimson  King,  crimson-scarlet  ;  Maud 
Fellows,  pinkish-lilac  ;  Mrs.  Kendell,  white,  edged 
with  rose-purple.  The  following  twelve  pompons 
are  very  neat  and  handsome,  namely  ; — White  Aster, 
white;  Isabel,  scarlet;  Ariel,  buff-yellow;  Fairy 
Tales,  primrose;  Whisper,  primrose  and  tipped 
red  ;  Darkness,  maroon  ;  Ernest,  maroon-crimson  ; 
Lady  Blanche,  white  ;  Eurydice,  pinkish-lilac  and 
purple  edge ;  Irene,  flesh  and  crimson  edge ;  Cecil, 
red,  tipped  white  ;  and  Sovereign,  yellow.  The  last 
three  named  are  new,  and  would  probably  be  some¬ 
what  expensive  for  a  year  or  two. 

Grapes  Shrivelling. — Wm.  Thomas  :  The  Grapes 
you  send  are  suffering  from  two  evils.  In  the  first 
place  the  roots  have  been  suffering  for  want  of  water 
while  in  active  growth,  and  the  berries  are  now 
shrivelling  through  _shanking.  The  skin  of  the 
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berries  also  shows  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
was  too  dry,  encouraging  a  plague  of  thrips  which 
have  left  their  marks  indelibly  on  the  berries. 
Another  season  copious  supplies  of  water  should  be 
given  the  border,  so  as  to  enable  the  roots  to  perform 
their  functions  properly  all  through  the  growing 
season.  This  will  help  to  sustain  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  should  be  supplemented  by  damping 
down  all  available  surfaces  and  by  syringing  two 
or  three  times  a  day  during  dry  and  bright  weather, 
until  the  berries  begin  to  colour,  after  which  the 
damping  of  the  border  and  paths,  etc.,  should 
suffice. 

Names  of  Plants,— C.  D.:  Adonis  autumnalis, 
a  British  annual. — J.  E.  L.:  i,  Brassavola  acaulis  ; 
2,  Miltonia  Clowesii ;  3,  Laelia  purpurata.— H.  J. : 
I,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea;  2,  Retinospora 
obtusa;  3,  Cupressus  nutkaensis ;  4,  Thuya 

gigantea ;  5,  Juniperus  recurva. — Ward  : 

I,  Anemone  japonica  elegans  2,  Circaea  alpina ;  3, 
Epilobium  rosmarinifolium  ;  4,  Rudbeckia purpurea; 
5,  Adiantum  diaphanum ;  Nephrolepis  Duffii.— 
P.  ilf .  ;  I,  Croton  medium  var. ;  2,  a  garden  variety 
of  Epacris,  which  we  do  not  recognise ;  3,  Rudbeckia 
speciosa ;  4,  Lamium  maculatum  aureum ;  5, 

Clematis  Jackmanni;  6,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus 
incana. — 'Delta :  The  Fern  is  the  Sensitive  Fern 
(Onoclea  sensibilis),  the  other  is  Stinking  Herb 
Robert  (Geranium  Robertianum). — B  W.  :  i,  Thuya 
orientalis;  2,  Thuya  gigantea;  3,  Juniperus  virgini- 
ana  ;  4,  Abies  Pinsapo  is  the  name  as  now  recognised  ; 
5,  Juniperus  sinensis;  6,  Thuya  occidentalis ;  7, 
Thuya  occidentalis  densa. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse. — Huddersfield : 
No  cheap  lamp  alone,  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
can  be  relied  upon  to  heat  your  house  in  severe 
weather.  You  would  be  best  advised  to  invest  a 
little  more  money  in  an  apparatus  that  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon,  and  particulars  of  which  you  will  find  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

COMMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED. — E.  L. — J.  C. — 

A.  H.-G.  J.  I.— G.W.— W.  C.— H.  J.  J  — E,  H.  A. 
— R.  D.— W.  K— W.  B.— G.  W.— H.  B.— M,— 
W.  J.  N. — Delta. — A.  B.  (next  week). 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  igth,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  (&  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  inquiry 
for  new  Winter  Tares  at  an  advance  of  is.  per 
bushel.  Rye  steady.  Trifolium  dull  and  easier. 
Ryearasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  20th,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  i  o  6  o 

Cobbs,  per  loo  lb.  25  o  27  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  6  o  | 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Plums . J  sieve  1626 

Melons . each  06  10 


Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s,  d.  s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  30  40 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Cut  Flowers. — Avera 
s.d.  s  d 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms,  30  60 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations...per  doz.  1020 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysanthemumsdzbn4  090 

doz.  blooms . o  620 

Cornflowers,  dz.  bun.  1630 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  60 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.  4  060 


I.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  4  o 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Margueiites,  12  bun.  2040 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  o  g 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  20  4  c 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  30  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1620 

—  Tea  ......  per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz.sprays  20  30 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

OCTOBER. 

10,24  R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,12,13 — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

25. — iN.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  —Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Shov;. 

1.2.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3. — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chr;santhemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — H'ghgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4.  — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8. — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8. — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9.  — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.1 1.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1“:. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.22.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. ' 

22. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


67I^DE]^INS  B00KS. 

THE  CAHNATION:  ITS  HIST0S7,  PROPEETIES, 
AND  MANASEMENT :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  td.  ;  post  free,  is.  'jd. 

CEEYSANTHSliHMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  IS. ;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

7INES  AND  VINE. CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  ^d. 

FERNS  and  fern  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 

F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 
CATALOSUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is.;  post 
free,  is.  i.Ji. 


of  tnese  books  can  be  had  from  The  Publisher, 
GARDENING  WORLD”  Offioe,  1,  Clemen’s  Inn, 
Strand,  Lonaon,  W.C. 


GREEN  FLY.  GREEN  FLY. 

THRII>S.  thri:ps. 

Are  t  lese  on  your  Vines,  Roses.  Ferns,  Orchids,  or  any 
other  plants?  Ifthey  are,  and  vou  want  to 

KILL  THEM  EASILY,  CHEAPLY,  SAFELY, 

and  with  very  little  trouble,  send  a  trial  order  lor 


CAMPBELL’S  PATENT 
FUMIGATING  INSEOTiGIDE, 

OR  FOR 

CAMPBELL’S  NEW  TOBACCO  ROLL. 


Either  of  these  will  thoroughly  cleanse  the  plants,  it  used 
as  directed,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  cheaper  article 
has  rather  more  ol  the  old  Tobacco  smell.  If  you  have  not 
tried  them  do  so  at  once. 

C.  P.  F.  I.,  for  1,000  ft.,  IS. ;  2,ocoft.  is.  gd.,  post  free. 

C.  N.  T.  Roll,  for  1,000  ft.,  gd.  each.  Four  rolls  or  upwards 
delivered  free^ 

The  best  of  all  Liquid  Insecticides  for  Dipping,  Syringing, 
Washing,  or  for  use  through  any  iorce-pump  is  the  well-known 


OIlLi. 

This  invaluable  preparation,  used  as  directed,  NEVER 
FAILS,  and  is  the  cheapest  of  all  similar  preparations. 
Whtre  it  is  inconvenient  to  fumigate,  or  if  only  a  few  plants 
are  infested,  try  LEMON  OIL. 

Price :  Pints,  is.  lod.  ;  Quarts,  3s.  3d. ;  Half-gallons,  5s.  9d., 
post  free. 


eucharis  miTE  i^miiER. 

If  your  Eucharis  are  infested  with  “Mites,"  or  are  not 
orowing  well,  use  this  valuable  remedy,  which  is  not  only 
effectual  for  killingthe  "  Mites,’’  but  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  all 
Eucharis  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

Price  ;  Half-pints,  is.  gd. ;  Pints,  2S.  gd.,  Quarts,  4s.  gd.. 
Half-gallons,  8s.,  post  free 

WM.  CLIBRAN  &  SON,  ALTRINCHAM. 

And  lO  8c  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  GARDEN  FRAMES. 


No.SL  Three-Quarter  Span-Roof  Garden  Frame. 


Reduced  l-ash  Fk>c  s>,  ^akkiage  Paid. 


4  ft.  by  6  f(.,  £2  los. ;  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £'4  5s. ;  12  ft.  by  0  ft.,  £6  os. 
20  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £g  os. 

No.  60.  CHEAP  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Lights  glazed  with  zr-oz.  English  Glass,  and  painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle,  complete.  A 
Large  Stock  kept.  4  ft.  by  4  It.,  £i  5s. ;  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £i  15s ; 
9  ft.  by  4  ft ,  £2  7s.  6d. :  15  ft.  bv  4  ft.,  £3  7s.  6d. ;  18  ft.  by  4  ft., 
£4  5S-  Packing  Cases  extra,  allowed  if  returned. 

No.  62.  PORTABLE  HANDLIGHTS, 


Set  of  six  diminishing  sizes,  £i  12s.  6d.  Lean-to,  Pattern, 
£i  los.,  glass  included. 

PIT  LIGHTS. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  painted  and  glazed,  14^.  each  ;  unglazed  and 
unpainted,  5S.  6d.  each. 

No.  56.  THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  FRAME. 


Painted  Three  Coats  of  Oil  Colour.  Lights  Glazed  with  21  oz. 
English  Glass. 

Cash  Prices — Carriage  paid  on  orders  40s.  value. 


Length. 

Width. 

Prices. 

-h  £ 
S  £ 

£  s.  d. 

6  ft. 

3  ft. 

5  ft. 

4  ft. 

2  10  0 

6ff. 

4  it. 

2  15  0 

12  ft. 

3  ft. 

3  10  0 

10  ft. 

4  ft. 

400 

: 

All  Garden  Frames  are  made  of  seasoned  redwood  deal, 
painted  three  coats,  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  gUss. 

Orders  40s.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  Portable 
Buildings,  and  Garden  Requi  ites,  post  free. 

C.  FRAZEH’o  EXORS., 

Hopticoltural  Builders,  NORWICH. 
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TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITORS 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  H.  J.  Jones’  Special 
Chrysanthemum  Manure,  the  very  best  to  give  size 
and  substance  to  the  bloom.  Carriage  free  lor 
Cash  with  order.  7  lb.,  3s.  6d. ;  14  lb.  6s. ;  28  lb., 
los. ;  56  lb  ,  i8s.  ;  112s.,  32s. 

THE  BECKET  CUP  &  TUBE 

IS  STILL  THE  BEST. 

STRONG,  SIMPLE,  AND  EASILY  ADJUSTED. 

FOR  JAPANESE  BLOOMS. 

No.  I,  3  in.,  9s.  doz.  No.  2,  2^  in.  8s.  lod. 

FOR  INCURYED  BLOOMS 

No.  3,  2in.,  8s.  6d.  No.  4,  2^in.,  8s.  6d. 

Free  for  cash,  with  order,  of 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Rye  Croft  Kttrsery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS 

And 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices, 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Delivered  entirely  free  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Goole,  Grangemouth,  Greenock,  Grimsby, 
Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man,  Leith,  Limerick, 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesboro’,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton 
or  any  other  port  in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam.  .  .  . 

Orders  above  £2  los.  sent  free  to  destination  to  any  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  orders  for  the 
same  amount  also  delivered  Iree  to  destination.  No  charge 
for  packing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  BULBS,  with 
List  of  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES,  will  be  found  in  our  New 
List  for  1893,  87  pages  in  English,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants,  post  Iree. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

OVERVEEN,  Haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


NOTHING  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  much  trouble. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 

FlaSST,  RANXS. 


HUGH  LOW  8c  CO. 


Invite  inspection  of  the  magnificent  Stock  of  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Vines  growing  in  their 
Nurseries  at  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  Park.  Enfield  ;  all  of  the 
finest  possible  quality.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following : — 


ACACIAS  in  variety. 

AMPELOPSIS. 

ARALIAS. 

„  VARIEGATA. 
ARAUCARIAS. 
ASPIDISTRAS. 
AZALEAS. 
BORONIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS. 
CLEMATIS. 
CYCLAMENS. 


EPACRIS. 

ERICAS  of  all  kinds. 
FERNS. 

FICUS  ELASTICA. 

,.  VaRIEGATA. 
GENISTAS. 
GREVILLEAS. 

PALMS  of  all  kinds. 
ROSES,  MARECHAL  NIEL 
and  other  extra  strong 
climbers,  &c.,  &c. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  GARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 


THE  GAROENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  Election  of  Pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  will  take  place  in  January  next  In¬ 
tending  Candidates  must  send  in  their  Applications 
ON  OR  BEFORE  OCTOBER  14th,  after  which 
date  they  cannot  be  received. 

Forms  of  Application  and  full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 

GEORGE  J.  INGRAM. 

50,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  73. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  2nd. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday.  October  3rd. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Prctheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms, 

Wednesday,  October  4th.— Sale  of  bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  October  5th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Palms,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Friday,  October  6th. — Orchid  sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  ^oth,  1893, 


KIndoor  and  Outdoor  Hardy  Fruits. — 
^  The  practice  which  has  of  late  grown 
up  of  exhibiting  indoor  grown  Apples  and 
Pears,  especially  in  hardy  fruit  classes,  has 
very  naturally  created  some  heartburning, 
because  through  the  practice  such  exhibi¬ 
tors  are  placed  at  an  undue  advantage  over 
those  who  grow  exclusively  in  the  open. 
W  e  notice  that  a  couple  of  small  classes  have 
been  arranged  for  one  of  the  October 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  which  requires  the 
Apples  and  Pears  shown  to  have  been 
grown  absolutely  in  the  open. 

It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  not  easy  to 
determine,  if  exhibitors  are  not  honest, 
whether  fruits  have  been  grown  under 
glass  or  not.  That  point,  however,  we  are 
content  to  leave  to  experts,  most  of  whom 
can  tell  at  a  glance  by  the  sort  of  unnatural 
colouring,  size  and  finish  found  in  these 
house-grown  fruits,  whether  they  are  such 
or  otherwise.  It  is  not  that  for  one  moment 
we  would  discourage  the  exhibiting  of  house 
grown  fruits,  but  we  want  to  see  them 
shown  fair  and  not  under  false  pretences. 
For  that  reason  we  should  like  to  see  in  all 
hardy  fruit  competitions  another  year,  not 
only  classes  specially  for  house-grown  fruits, 
but  they  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from 
classes  for  what  should  be  essentially  hardy, 
or  outdoor  grown,  samples.  Even  fruit 
from  pot  trees  should  not  be  tolerated,  even 
if  ripened  in  the  open,  because  these  are 
invariably  bloomed  under  glass. 

What  we  want  to  see  is  real  hardy  out¬ 
door  produced  fruit,  and  to  secure  such  ex¬ 
hibits  no  encouragement  is  given  so  long 
as  honest  competitors  are  handicapped  by 
the  showing  of  house-ripened  fruit.  We 
might  even  go  further  and  have  dwarfly 
grown  fruits  outdoors  classified,  but  one 
improvement  is  perhaps  enough  at  a  time. 
Others  may  come  later.  After  all  we  fail 


to  see,  fine  and  beautiful  as  much  of  the 
glass-grown  fruit  may  be,  that  it  is  of  a 
more  meritorious  nature  than  is  fine  hand¬ 
some  fruit  produced  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  after  all  onl)'  very  iew  who 
can  show  these  huge  examples,  and  they  do 
not  represent  average  produce. 

ONCERNiNG  Carrots. — There  is  at  least 
as  much  that  is  heroic  in  the  Carrot  as 
in  the  Onion,  and  our  esteemed  correspon¬ 
dent  Mr.  Crump  found  even  in  the  Allium 
Cepa  last  week  something  on  which  to 
found  an  elegaic.  But  the  Carrot  is  at 
least  a  vegetable  that  finds  many  admirers 
for  its  edible  excellence  in  a  cooked  state, 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  far  beyond  the 
Onion,  good  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  is. 
But  the  Carrot  has  its  troubles  to  contend 
with,  chiefly  of  the  insect  order,  and  when 
Psila  rosse  is  on  the  war-path  in  the  spring, 
it  is  often  bad  for  the  young  plants. 

We  were  in  a  large  garden  the  other  day 
and  saw  a  goodly  breadth  of  July  sown 
Carrots,  in  just  that  condition  of  growth 
that  the  roots  were  deliciously  young  and 
tender,  and  would  be,  when  cooked,  as 
pleasant  and  desirable  a  dish  as  well  could 
be  conceived.  This  sowing  was  the  result 
of  a  bad  attack  of  the  larva;  of  the  Carrot- 
fly  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden  earlier  in 
the  season  ;  and  whilst  the  seeds  had  ger¬ 
minated  somewhat  irregularly  at  first,  yet 
there  is  now  a  good  even  plant,  and  the 
bed  one  only  too  well  worth  having.  Now 
these  young  Carrots  will  be  almost  as  young 
at  Christmas,  indeed  they  will  be,  with  a 
little  care  in  protecting  them  at  the  proper 
time,  almost  young  Carrots  all  through  the 
winter.  What  a  boon  will  they  thus  be  to 
the  gardener,  and  got  so  easily  by  making 
a  sowing  at  the  proper  season  !  It  is  far 
too  much  the  rule  to  have  one  main  crop 
of  Carrots  in  the  autumn,  just  one  big 
batch  of  large,  and  for  a  time  very  tender 
and  nice  roots,  but  they  soon  become 
hard  and  somewhat  flavourless,  hence  as 
an  acceptable  dish  are  no  longer  available. 

Did  we  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  a  second 
breadth  in  July  we  should  always  in  the 
winter  have  such  a  delicious  batch  of  j^oung 
roots  as  we  have  referred  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  should  almost  invariably 
escape  the  attacks  of  the  Carrot-fly.  With 
the  Onion  it  is  rare  to  suffer  from  either 
mildew  or  maggot  with  autumn  sowings, 
and  those  who  sow  very  early  in  the  season 
in  warmth,  under  somewhat  artificial  condi¬ 
tions,  usually  escape  those  troubles  also. 
Apart  from  that  matter,  it  is  so  very  nice  to 
have  soft,  succulent  young  Carrots  during 
the  winter. 


Whe  Chrysanthemum  Season. — We  learn 
from  various  reliable  sources  very  satis¬ 
factory  accounts  as  to  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants  and  promise  of  bloom, 
and  further,  that  in  spite  of  a  most  remark¬ 
able  season,  so  striking  in  its  effects  in 
other  directions,  that  not  only  did  the 
plants  never  look  better  than  now,  but  also 
that  they  are  just  about  right  for  flower 
production.  During  the  summer,  all  sorts 
of  expectations  ol  a  very  early  bloom  were 
formed,  and  naturally  enough,  for  hardly 
since  Chrysanthemums  have  been  so  largely 
grown  in  pots,  have  they  had  to  encounter 
such  a  prolonged  spell  ot  heat  and  drought. 

The  labour  needed  to  keep  the  roots 
fairly  moist  was  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
yet  it  was  satisfactorily  supplied  somehow. 
That  the  plants  are  none  the  worse,  and, 
indeed,  rather  the  better  for  the  heat,  is 
certain,  and  wood  so  hard  and  matured  has 
been  formed  as  leads  to  the  hope  that  we 
shall  see  from  it  blooms  finer  than  ever. 
We  trust  that  hope  may  be  realise  I.  Apart 
from  that  anticipation,  there  is  still  the  fact 
that  many  grand  new  varieties  will  be  seen 
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in  considerable  numbers,  and  many  stands 
will  probably  be  composed  of  varieties  that 
have  been  but  one  or  two  yearsincommerce. 

That  amateurs  find  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  select  the  best 
for  their  purpose  out  of  so  many  new  ones, 
we  can  understand,  and  not  only  will  they 
have  to  exercise,  henceforth,  exceeding  dis¬ 
cretion,  but  those  who  commend  new 
varieties,  either  by  certificate  or  by 
published  praise,  will  have  to  be  discreet 
also,  because  the  splendid  quality,  now  so 
plentifully  extant,  makes  the  work  of  select¬ 
ing,  not  so  much  the  best  of  the  new  ones  as 
better  than  the  old  ones,  a  work  of  exceed¬ 
ing  responsibility.  We  shall  have  to  set 
up  very  high  standards,  and  whilst  every 
consideration  may  be  shown  towards 
raisers  or  those  who  may  put  novelties  into 
commerce,  something  not  less  important 
is  due  to  amateur  purchasers  and  growers, 
who  claim  that  only  varieties  of  the  very 
highest  merit  now  should  receive  the  stamp 
of  public  approbation. 

- - 

Mr.  James  Gibson,  lately  gardener  at  "  The  Oaks," 
Carshalton,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Mr.  William  Carr,  for  over  ten  years  gardener  at 
Hawkstone,  Salop,  has  been  engaged  by  Sir  Offley 
Wakeham,  Bart.,  as  gardener  at  Yeaton-Peveney, 
near  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  C.  H  arris,  formerly  gardener  to  E.  G.  Wrigley, 
Esq.,  Victoria  House,  Dukinfield,  has  been  engaged 
by  J.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  as  gardener  at  Maplewell  Grange, 
Loughborough. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  general  committee,  which  will  take 
place  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on 
Monday  evening,  October  gth,  at  7  o’clock,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Pearson  will  read  a  paper  on  "  How  to  Improve 
our  Chrysanthemum  Shows.” 

Mr.  A.  Aitkins,  for  the  past  two  years  foreman 
under  Mr.  Lewin,  at  Drumpellier,  N.B.,  has  been 
engaged  as  gardener  to  Colonel  King  Harman,  New 
Castle,  Ballymahon,  Ireland. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jebb,  late  of  Clwyd  Hall,  Ruthin,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  Sir  James  de  Hoghton, 
Bart.,  Hoghton  Tower,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

Early  Frost. — A  Roscommon  correspondent  records 
4°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.,  which 
blackened  Vegetable  Marrows,  French  Beans,  and 
other  tender  plants,  and  necessitated  the  housing  of 
Chrysanthemums,  etc. 

The  "  Woodford”  Collection  of  Orchids,  belonging 
to  James  D.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.B.,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Horticultural  Co.,  and  the  plants  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  private  treaty,  the  sale  commenc¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  next. 

Grass  Seeds  for  the  Royal  Parks. — The  contract 
for  the  year,  to  supply  all  the  natural  grasses  required 
for  sowing  in  the  London  Royal  Parks,  has  been 
again  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  of 
Carlisle. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Latham. — It  will  be  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret  that  many  will  hear  of  the  death  of  the 
wife  of  the  greatly  esteemed  curator  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Botanical  Gardens,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who 
for  some  months  past  has  suffered  from  very 
impaired  health,  and  who  died  somewhat  suddenly 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.,  very  sincerely 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  Edible  Thistle. — This  is  Cnicus  edulis  and 
therefore  a  true  Thistle.  In  America  where  it 
grows  wild  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Indians 
make  use  of  it  as  food.  In  Colorado  the  wild  speci¬ 
mens  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  moderate-sized  head 
of  Cabbage.  The  blooms  are  said  to  be  as  good  to 
eat  as  the  Globe  Artichoke,  and  according  to 
•'  Meehan’s  Monthly  ”  the  plant  merits  a  place 
amongst  edible  vegetables. 

The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— We  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  strong  effort  is  about  to  be 
made  in  the  Kingston-upon-Thames  district  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  second  concert  in  aid  of  this  fund,  and  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  be  of  a  more  ambitious  character 
than  the  first.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Surbiton 


Assembly  Rooms,  on  October  25th.  Mr.  W.  Furze, 
of  Teddington,  the  treasurer,  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  furnish  the  programme,  which  is  to  be  of  a  first- 
class  character,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  local  secretary, 
is  working  hard  to  secure  a  large  local  patronage. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  good  measure  of  success  will  be 
recorded,  and  the  fund  materially  benefited  by  the 
effort. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Manning. — With  the  end  of  the 
present  week  comes  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Manning,  who,  for  the  long  period  of  forty-eight 
years,  has  been  associated  with  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  since  1867  as  manager  of 
the  business  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  Manning  has  not  been 
in  good  health  for  some  time,  and  in  seeking  that 
rest  which  has  been  honourably  earned  by  long  and 
faithful  service,  he  takes  with  him  into  private  life 
the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  who  know  him.  Mr. 
Manning’s  retirement  is  considered  by  a  number  of 
gardeners,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose,  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
acknowledging  in  an  appropriate  manner  his 
invariabie  courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  fraternity. 
What  form  the  testimonial  will  take,  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  amount  subscribed  by  gardeners  to 
whom  the  appeal  is  made,  and  individual  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  limited  to  half-a-guinea.  The  subscription 
list  will  be  kept  open  until  October  7th,  and  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Gunners- 
bury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  W.,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  and  acknowiedge  subscriptions. 

Death  of  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames.— American  papers 
record  the  sudden  death  from  heart  disease,  on  a 
Fall  River  steamer,  while  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
on  the  i2th  inst.  of  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames,  of 
North  Easton,  Mass,  so  well  known  among 
orchidists  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  leading 
patrons  of  horticulture  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  known  to  most  of  our  leading  nurserymen  as  a 
liberal  buyer  of  good  Orchids  and  other  plants, 
which  his  English  gardener,  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
so  ably  cultivated  at  his  palatial  residence  at  North 
Easton.  Mr.  Ames  was  not  only  the  richest  man  in 
New  England,  but  was  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  most  widely  esteemed  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston.  He  never  forgot  faithful  service  or  friends, 
and  his  kindly  bearing  and  gentle  manner  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Early  Snowstorms. — On  Saturday  morning  last  a 
severe  snowstorm  was  experienced  over  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  North  of  England.  Snow  fell  so  thickly 
that  in  a  few  moments  everything  was  covered  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  weather  up  to 
last  week  had  been  phenomenally  fine,  but  bitterly 
cold  during  the  previous  day  or  two.  The  fall  o 
snow  lasted  several  hours,  and  the  Pennine  Hills  were 
covered.  Local  meteorologists  predict  that  this 
early  severity  of  weather  presages  a  winter  excep¬ 
tionally  hard.  Early  in  the  morning  snow  fell  in 
Annan.  The  flakes  were  unusually  large,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  an  inch  deep.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland  were  on  the  previous  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  and  Thursday  visited  by  a  very  severe 
storm,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rainfall. 

Awards  to  British  Exhibitors  at  Chicago. — The 
committee  of  the  floricultural  section  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  have  made  awards  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  for  Chinese  Primulas  ;  to  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  for  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  other 
flowers ;  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  for  Chinese 
Primulas  (model  crimson)  ;  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  for  Chinese  Primroses ;  to  Messrs.  Waterer 
&  Sons,  for  Paeonies  and  Lhloxes ;  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  for  collections  of  Azalea  Mollis  and 
Rhododendrons  ;  and  to  Miss  Margaret  Dickson  for 
collections  of  Roses.  The  awards  to  foreign  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  as  follows  : — Germany,  forty-six  ;  France, 
twelve  ;  Holland,  six  ;  Austria,  one  ;  and  Italy,  one. 

Stirling  Horticultural  Society. — It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland, 
having  been  established  in  1812.  Its  Annual  Flower 
Show  was  held  on  the  31st  August  and  ist  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  proved  a  great  success,  the  public  hall  on 
the  Friday  evening  being  literally  crammed.  The 
display,  as  a  whole,  was  indeed  excellent,  but  the 
fruit  and  pot  plants  were  specially  good  ;  in  the  vege¬ 
table  section  Onions  were  particularly  fine  iu  size 
and  shape.  The  amateur  class  came  well  to  the 
front,  carrying  off  a  good  share  of  the  prizes.  The 
principal  prize-takers  in  the  professional  gardeners 
section  were  Messrs.  Lunt,  Keir ;  Carmichael 


Touch  ;  Ferguson,  Woodville  ;  Ritchie,  Polmaise  ; 
Todd,  Kippenross  ;  McNeill,  Gargunnock  ;  Maxton, 
Meiklewood  ;  Thomas,  Wheatlands ;  Thomson, 
Feddall :  Crombie,  Leckie  ;  and  Reid,  Laurelhill. 
Mr.  Lunt  again  won  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman’s  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  4  bunches 
grapes,  and  carried  off  the  chief  prizes  in  the  pot 
plant  section,  his  exhibits  of  these  being  really  of 
high  merit. 

The  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Gardeners’  Association 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Albany  Hall,  Fife  Road, 
Kingston,  on  Wednesday  evening  which  took  the 
form  of  a  social  gathering  to  which  ladies  were  in¬ 
vited.  The  programme  of  lectures  for  the  first  half 
of  the  forthcoming  season  is  as  follows : — October 
3,  ”  An  Evening  with  the  Begonia,”  Mr.  J.  Martin  ; 
October  17,  ”  Is  it  Desirable  to  have  a  Summer 
Exhibition  in  Kingston  and  Surbiton  ?  ”  Mr.  H. 
Hawkes  ;  October  31,  "  Clivias,”  Mr.  H.  W. 
Pilcher  ;  November  14,  “  Forced  Winter  Flowers,” 
Mr.  W.  H.  Yeabsley  ;  November  28,  “  Poinsettias,” 
Mr.  J.  Martin  ;  December  12,  “A  Chat  about  Chry¬ 
santhemums,”  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — The  annual  business  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  autumn  programme  has  been  decided  upon  as 
follows: — nth  October,  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  Powder- 
ham  Gardens.  Subject : — "  Pears  and  their  Culture.” 
25th  October,  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  (Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son’s),  Exeter.  Subject: — "Plant  Names  and 
their  Associations.”  8th  November,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Crabbe,  Prospect  Park.  Subject  :  — "  Pansies, 
Auriculas,  and  Hardy  Primulas.''  22nd  November, 
Mr.  Alfred  Tucker,  Exeter.  Subject:  —  “Kew 
Gardens  and  Kew  Gardeners.”  6th  December, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter. 
Subject: — “Herbaceous  Plants.”  20th  December, 
Subject  : — “The  Papers  of  Last  Session.”  Discus¬ 
sion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Mackay. 

Cause  of  Barrenness  of  Pear  Frees. — Mr.  B.  T- 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Vegetable  Pathology  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  new  factor  in  fruit  growing.  A  series  of 
experiments  made  at  Brockport,  New  York,  proves 
conclusively  that  many  of  the  best  known  varieties 
of  Pears  will  not  bear  fruit  unless  their  flowers 
receive  pollen  from  other  varieties — by  means  of 
insects  hurrying  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  un¬ 
consciously  repaying  the  plants  for  the  honey  they 
obtain  by  carrying  a  little  dusty  pollen  along  with 
them.  Many  orchards  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
etc.,  fail  to  bear  regularly  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  Mr.  Galloway  traces  this  to 
large  blocks  of  single  varieties  having  been  planted, 
with  the  consequent  absence  of  sufficient  foreign 
pollen  to  effect  cross-fertilisation. 

Hengrave  Hall,  Lord  Kenmare’s  historic  estate,  of 
4,500  acres,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  no  longer  in 
the  market;  it  has  just  been  acquired  by  Mr.  John 
Lysaght,  of  Bristol,  at  a  price  which  does  not  fall 
far  short  of  /ioo,ooo.  The  noble  Manor  House  of 
Hengrave  was  erected  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  a  wealthy  member  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers’  Company,  who  was  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  example  of  Tudor  architecture, 
the  main  entrance  gateway  being  singularly  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  principal  windows,  including  the  remark¬ 
able  oriel  over  the  gateway,  are.  filled  with  stained 
glass  and  armorial  bearings.  In  the  parish  church 
are  some  finely-sculptured  marble  monuments  erected 
to  the  memories  of  various  members  of  the  families 
of  Kytson,  Darcy,  and  Gage.  The  estate  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  last-mentioned  family  for 
upwards  of  200  years. 

California  Mid-winter  Exposition. — San  Francisco 
is  to  have  a  Mid-winter  International  Exhibition,  and 
the  site  of  it  is  to  be  the  famous  Golden  Gate  Park. 
The  agricultural  and  horticultural  building  is  to  be 
of  the  “  old  mission  ”  style,  though  included  in  the 
design  are  features  which  suggest  both  the  Spanish 
and  Romanesque.  It  is  estimated  that  the  building, 
400  ft.  long,  and  200  ft.  wide,  will  cost  about  $70,000 
complete.  The  building  may  be  said  to  be  in  three 
parts.  One  of  these  is  really  an  annex  in  the  form 
of  a  tall  redwood  tower,  about  80  ft.  high  and  25  ft. 
square.  It  will  be  connected  with  the  main  structure 
by  a  bridge.  Of  the  main  building,  the  portion  next 
to  the  tower  will  be  rectangular  in  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  centre.  This  portion  is  intended 
particularly  for  agricultural  exhibits,  and  in  its 
spacious  galleries  the  products  of  the  field  and 
market  garden  will  be  exhibited. 
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NEW  WATER  LILIES. 

For  many  years  past  M.  B.  Latour-Marliac  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  cross-breeding  and  hybridiza¬ 
tion  of  Nymphaeas,  or  Water  Lilies,  from  time  to 
time  they  have  been  finding  their  way  to  England  as 
well  as  Ireland.  Some  of  the  latest  acquisitions 
have  been  causing  quite  a  furore  amongst  lovers  of 
Water  Lilies.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity 
College,  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  tells  us  that  the 
finest  things  they  have  had  there  this  season  have 
been  Marliac’s  new  hybrid  Nymphasas.  They  are 
simply  superb  in  the  cold  water  pond,  and  all  the 
numerous  visitors  there  have  admired  them  very 
much.  Several  cultivators  in  this  country  are  going 
in  for  their  culture  very  strongly.  Mr.  Burbidge 
also  says  that  the  past  has  been  the  finest,  hottest, 
sunniest,  most  fertile  and  fruitful  season  he  ever 
remembers  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  M.  Latour-Marliac’s  seed¬ 
lings  is  Nymphsea  Laydekeri  rosea,  a  remarkable 
hybrid,  with  very  lively  rose-carmine  flowers  and  a 
great  cluster  or  mass  of  orange  stamens  in  the 
centre.  M.  Marliac  says  that  it  flowers  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.  That  would, 
of  course,  apply  to  the  climate  of  Temple-sur-Lot, 
France,  where  the  raising  of  the  Lilies  in  question  is 
being  effected  ;  but  whether  that  would  apply  to  any 
part  of  Britain  remains  to  be  seen.  N.  marliacea 
chromatella  is  another  splendid  hybrid  with  large 
canary-yellow  flowers.  The  foliage  is  elegantly 
marbled  with  red  and  brown.  N.  marliacea  rosea, 
with  rose  flowers,  completes  the  trio  of  varieties  that 
must  be  admitted  to  the  first  rank.  N.  alba  rosea 
used  to  be  the  only  hardy  Water  Lily  in  this 
country,  with  flowers  of  any  other  colour  than 
white,  but  the  petals  are  only  of  a  pale  rosy  pink. 

There  are  several  of  second-rate  value  to  the 
above,  but  still  very  choice  in  their  way.  Of  these 
N.  marliacea  carnea  is  a  hybrid  with  beautiful  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  first  size  and  agreeably  per¬ 
fumed.  N.  ordorata  exquisita  is  the  darkest  red  of 
this  type,  and  is  also  described  as  a  hybrid.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy-carmine  and  delicious  scent. 
The  reverse  of  the  leaves  is  of  an  intense  red.  N.  o. 
rosacea  has  delicate  rose  flowers,  and  very  agreeably 
perfumed.  The  Cape  Cod  Water  Lily  (N.  o.  rubra 
or  the  N.  o.  rosea  of  the  Americans)  has  flowers  of  a 
lively  rose,  and  delectable  odour.  N.  pygmaea 
Helvola  is  described  as  a  hybrid  with  small  yellow 
flowers  and  very  coquettish,  and  the  leaves  are 
blotched  with  reddish  brown.  It  is  as  floriferous  as 
N.  p.  alba.  All  of  the  above  have  been  raised  in 
M.  Marliac’s  establishment  with  the  exception  of  N. 
odorata  rubra,  and  mark  a  great  era  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Water  Lilies. 

- .i. - 

NOTES  FROM  AYRSHIRE. 

Situated  in  a  strikingly  picturesque  landscape  in 
the  uplands  of  this  county,  is  the  busy  little  town  of 
Old  Cumnock,  not  the  least  important  of  its 
industries  being  the  manufacture  of  flower  pots. 
The  district  has  an  historical  distinction  attached  to 
it,  which  is  rendered  sacred  by  the  noble  principles 
and  heroic  valour  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  as 
a  memento  of  which  there  was  some,  twelve  months 
ago,  a  fine  monument  unveiled  of  the  renowned  John 
Pedem,  who  was  a  leading  spirit  in  that  illustrious 
band.  Passing  this  interesting  landmark,  which 
occupies  a  commanding  site  in  the  cemetery,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  main  thoroughfare  leading 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  town— Hillside,  the 
property  and  summer  residence  of  H.  Crichton, 
Esq.,  was  reached,  a  view  of  the  gardens  there  being 
the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  district. 

On  entering  the  grounds  a  fair  example  is  soon 
afterwards  seen  of  the  ideal  standard  of  high  keeping 
set  forth  by  the  leading  gardening  authorities.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  place  is  the  flower 
gardening  department.  The  extent  of  grounds 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  horticulture  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  together  with  the  ranges  of  glass  structures, 
occupies  most  of  the  surroundings  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mansion.  This  garden,  owing  to  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  does  not  present  a  formal  design 
which  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  but  consists  of  a 
series  of  groups  of  beds  distributed  in  prominent 
and  available  spaces  on  the  grass.  The  beds  in 
these  groups  are  intersected  by  narrow  paths,  their 
surfaces  being  gravelled  with  small  white  granite. 
This  idea,  although  possibly  not  meeting  the 
approbation  of  some,  produces  a  telling  effect  in. 


conjunction  with  the  contrasting  colours  of  bedding 
plants. 

The  plants  employed  comprised  most  of  the 
popular  varieties  in  ordinary  use.  Pelargoniums 
being  used  freely.  Those  of  the  flowering  section,  as 
you  remarked  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World,  seemed  to  have  regained  their  reputation 
this  season.  The  variety  Robert  Fish,  which 
occupied  small  corner  beds,  we  were  informed, 
had  flowered  most  profusely,  but  heavy  showers 
having  recently  fallen  had  somewhat  marred  their 
previously  brilliant  effect.  A  compact  dwarf  assort¬ 
ment  of  blue  and  white  Lobelias,  Ajuga  reptans, 
and  Harrison’s  Musk  were  some  of  the  edging  plants 
in  most  requisition,  all  producing  a  trim  and  pleasing 
effect.  The  latter  being  clipped  occasionally,  renders 
it  more  useful  for  edgings. 

On  looking  through  the  plant  houses,  my  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  a  fine  collection  of  the  newer 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  which,  although  rather  past 
their  best,  were  yet  throwing  up  their  trusses  freely. 
Prominent  amongst  these  and  other  soft-wooded 
flowering  plants,  which  filled  two  low  span-roofed 
houses,  were  interspered  an  extra  fine  strain  of 
Celosias.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  get  the  exact 
name  of  these,  but  judging  from  the  price  paid  for 
the  seed,  the  stock  seems  to  be  limited.  The  plants, 
which  were  of  an  unusually  dwarf  habit,  were 
furnished  to  nearly  the  base  of  their  stems  with  very 
showy  racemes  of  infloresence,  and  are  probably  a 
good  selection  of  C.  plumosa  nana.  A  specimen  of 
Lapageria  alba,  trained  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
plant  houses  is  worthy  of  note.  It  occupies  close 
upon  100  square  feet  of  space,  and  was  well 
furnished  with  blooms.  Another  plant  of  L.  rosea 
on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the  structure  was 
not  thriving  so  well,  owing  evidently  to  the  less 
favourable  aspect  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  fine 
free-flowering  specimen  of  Mrs.  Rundle  Fuchsia 
adorns  the  back  wall  of  this  house,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  well  adapted. 

A  considerable  extent  of  glass  is  occupied  with 
stove  plants  comprising  many  fine  Palms  in  various 
sizes  ;  also  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Eucharis,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  e.  variegata  and  other 
subjects.  The  raising  of  seedling  Begonias  of  the 
tuberous  section  seems  to  be  a  speciality,  a  good 
extent  of  space  in  pits  being  reserved  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  where  they  are  planted  out  and  amongst  which 
some  promising  varieties  were  noticeable.  Those 
who  may  be  halting  between  two  opinions  respecting 
the  practicability  of  adopting  the  use  of  glazed  pots 
wholly  or  partially  for  plant  growing  should,  if 
they  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  place,  visit 
Hillside  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  results.  For  a 
number  of  years  past,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
are  planted  out  in  pits  or  other  positions  under  glass, 
every  plant  occupies  glazed  pots. 

Melon  and  Grape  growing,  although,  to  a  lesser 
extent  than  plant  culture,  are  also  represented.  In 
one  of  the  Vineries,  which  has  recently  been  re¬ 
planted,  the  young  canes  had  made  free  growth, 
while  in  another  house  the  crop  had  been  mostly  cut 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rods  of  Lady  Downes 
Seedling.  The  kitchen  .garden  is  not  larger,  but,  in 
common  with  the  other  departments,  was  found  to 
be  in  a  thoroughly  clean,  well-cropped  and  orderly 
condition.  Peas,  as  in  many  places,  had  been  afford¬ 
ing  but  short  supplies  of  fresh  green  pods,  resulting 
from  the  intense  heat  and  drought.  Some  long  lines 
of  late  sorts  were,  however,  looking  well  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  including  a  sowing  of  Duchess  of 
Albany.  This  variety  is  of  medium  height,  sturdy 
habit,  and  was  bearing  a  good  crop  of  pods  in  prime 
order  for  use.  The  Vegetable  Marrow  named  Pen-y- 
byd  growing  on  a  good  exposure,  was  yielding  its 
small  but  handsome  fruits  freely.  This  variety  is 
certainly  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Along  with  other  numerous  proofs  of  the  tropical 
character  of  the  season,  Tomatos  trained  on  a  low 
wall  had  already  begun  to  colour,  which  fact  can  but 
seldom  be  chronicled  North  of  the  Tweed  so  early  in 
August.  A  notable  variety  grown  under  glass  is 
Thomson’s  Excelsior,  which  is  a  massive  and  other¬ 
wise  fine  looking  fruit  when  properly  developed.  In 
bringing  these  abridged  notes  to  a  close,  it  may  not 
be  inopportune  to  remark  that  the  horticultural  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Mr.  Crichton  and  his  capable  and  indus¬ 
trious  head  gardener  are  worthy  of  emulation,  as 
such  a  stimulus,  together  with  well-directed 
energy  and  the  necessary  means  of  up-keep,  form  a 
joint  agency  which  is  indispensable  to  successful 
gardening. — M.,  Ayrshire . 


DULWICH  PARK. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  usual  type  of  summer 
flower  bedding  is  attempted  in  this  park,  the  leading 
feature  being  the  rockeries,  the  herbaceous  plants, 
and  the  shrubbery,  which  is  very  rich  in  all  the  more 
popular  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  that 
find  favour  at  the  present  day.  The  American  gar¬ 
den  with  its  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  is  also  a 
feature  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when 
aught  else  here  is  verdant,  flowery  and  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  summer  and  sub-tropical  flower 
bedding  is  confined  to  the  areas  near  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  entrances,  that  lead  to  the  public  carriage  drive 
through  the  park. 

Bedding. 

Near  the  College  Gate  the  view  from  the  entrance 
is  attractive  and  inviting.  On  either  side  the  back¬ 
ground  is  hedged  in  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  so  that 
the  eye  is  more  concentrated  on  the  beds  adorning  the 
grass.  The  larger  beds  are  oblong,  and  others  are 
of  various  outline.  Abutilon  Thompsoni  with  leaves 
of  handsome  size  is  the  feature  of  one  bed  and  is 
mixed  with  a  dark  Fuchsia  named  Marinka,  edged 
with  Cuphea  platycentra  and  Cannell’s  Dwarf  Ager- 
atum.  A  similar  bed  filled  with  variegated  Maize 
and  scarlet  Begonias  on  a  groundwork  of  Viola  Pil- 
rig  Park,  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni  and  white 
Lobelias  has  also  been  very  noticable  owing  to  the 
heavy  variegation  assumed  by  the  Maize.  A  bed  of 
Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby  has  been  most  floriferous 
like  all  other  Pelargoniums  this  year.  One  of  the 
prettiest  combinations  was  that  of  a  narrow  bed  run¬ 
ning  out  into  three  equal  wings.  The  taller  plants 
consist  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni  with  half-a-dozen 
plants  of  Grevillea  robusta  equally  distributed 
amongst  them.  Begonia  semperflorens  atropurpurea 
put  out  about  the  end  of  May  has  been  flowering 
ever  since.  The  flowers  are  crimson  and  the  foliage 
of  a  deep  metallic  red.  The  contrast  is  well  marked 
between  the  Abutilons  and  the  Begonias,  the  two 
principal  features  of  the  bed  at  present.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  there  was  a  groundwork  of 
Violas,  which  kept  up  a  good  display  till  they  were 
overpowered.  A  bed  of  Lye’s  Own  Fuchsia  and 
Lilium  speciosum  on  a  ground  of  Harrison’s  Musk 
has  grown  and  flowered  well.  More  showy  at  present 
is  a  floriferous  bed  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and 
Petunias,  which  have  been  striving  with  one  another 
for  the  space  all  the  summer  and  are  still  in  full 
bloom.  They  are  edged  with  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece 
and  blue  Lobelias.  A  bed  of  a  pink  Pelargonium 
named  Mrs.  Holden  is  still  very  gay,  and  is  edged 
with  Queen  of  Queens,  a  variety  with  a  purer  white 
variegation  than  Flower  of  Spring.  A  mixed  bed  of 
variegated  Maize,  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  Acacia  lophantha. 
Petunias,  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  edged  with  Cuphea 
platycentra.  Cineraria  maritima  and  Chamaepeuce 
Casabonae,  has  been  effective  from  the  time  it  was 
planted  out  till  now.  A  very  useful  Pelargonium  for 
an  edging  is  a  bicolor  named  Madame  Sellery  as  it 
is  close,  bushy,  and  requires  no  stopping. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  park  are  two  carpet  beds, 
the  only  ones  of  the  kind  attempted,  and  both  are 
neatly  designed,  planted  and  kept  in  good  trim.  The 
larger  of  the  two  has  a  plant  of  Acacia  lophantha  in 
the  centre,  on  a  groundwork  of  Herniaria  glabra, 
with  dot  plants  of  Echeveria  metallica.  Ficus 
elastica,  and  Kleinia  repens.  Towards  each  side  of 
the  bed  are  four  figures  shaped  like  a  point  of 
interrogation,  consisting  of  Alternanthera  versicolor. 
At  either  end  is  a  smaller  one  of  Alternanthera 
paronychioides  and  A.  p.  aurea  major.  Outside  of 
these  again  are  two  smaller  patches  of  Alternanthera 
nana  compacta.  On  either  side  is  an  arc  of  Anten- 
aria  tomentosa.  The  whole  of  these  patches  and 
figures  are  on  a  groundwork  of  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum.  Then  comes  a  triple 
edging  of  Alternanthera  paronychioides.  Golden 
Feather  and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Numerous 
dot  plants  are  set  over  the  bed,  consisting  of  Semper- 
vivums,  Pachyphytum  roseum,  Portulacariapulveru- 
lenta  and  Chlorophytum  elatum  vaiiegatum.  Some 
of  the  small  plots  are  edged  with  Echeveria  amoena, 
a  neat  and  very  much  smaller  species  than  E. 
secunda  glauca.  The  other  carpet  bed  is  an  imitation 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  Dulwich  College.  The  central 
shield  consists  of  Antennaria  tomentosa  with  an 
imitation  on  it  of  three  flowers  consisting  of  Alter¬ 
nanthera  amoena.  Diverging  or  radiating  from  the 
shield  are  five  stars  of  Herniaria,  in  the  larger  of 
which  is  a  heart  of  Alternanthera  amoena.  There 
are  also  several  small  patches  of  Mesembryanthemum 
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near  the  edge  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  A.  aurea  major. 

Near  the  Rosebery  Gate  is  some  more  bedding. 
A  mixed  bed  of  variegated  Maize  and  Abutilon 
Thompsoni,  on  a  ground  of  Begonia  semperflorens 
atropurpurea,  edged  with  Centaurea  ragusina  shows 
plenty  of  contrast.  A  small  Pear-shaped  bed  is 
occupied  with  Pelargonium  Queen  of  Queens,  mixed 
with  a  blue  Viola,  and  edged  with  the  floriferous 
Cuphea  platycentra.  Close  by  is  a  much  larger  bed 
of  similar  shape,  and  filled  with  various  coloured 
Castor  Oil  plants,  Solanum  pyracanthum,  Cannas, 
and  Perilla  nankinensis,  on  a  ground  of  Heliotrope, 
edged  with  Cuphea.  It  has  certainly  plenty  of 
variety,  and  has  done  well.  A  bed  of  the  old  Pelargo¬ 
nium  Vesuvius  has  also  done  well.  A  circular  bed  of 
Dahlias  in  floriferous  condition  consists  of  a  mass  of 
a  tall  maroon  variety  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  a  dwarf  white  one,  edged  with  Perilla  and 
Heliotrope.  Very  pleasing  also  is  a  mixed  bed  of 
tall  Cannas,  Castor  Oil  plants,  Lavatera  arborea 
variegata  in  massive  plants,  Solanum  pyracanthum, 
and  S.  laciniatum. 

A  refreshment  pavilion  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  park  in  summer,  and  several  large  beds  had 
to  be  formed  around  it.  Into  these  a  great  quantity 
of  clay  had  to  be  put,  to  get  rid  of  that  taken  from 
the  foundation  of  the  building,  the  drains,  and  that 
from  the  broad  walks  that  had  to  be  made.  These 
beds  had  to  be  planted  with  something  available 
about  the  second  week  of  July,  and  no  preparations 
having  been  made  for  this  unforeseen  work,  the  best 
had  to  be  made  of  what  was  on  hand  at  that  inopor- 
tune  time.  The  beds  are  intended  for  planting  with 
shrubs  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  made  they  were 
planted  with  flowers.  One  contains  single  Dahlias, 
another  Celosias,  and  a  third  is  filled  with  Balsams 
and  early  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  now  flower¬ 
ing  freely,  and  look  fresh.  A  fourth  bed  is  occupied 
with  perennial  Asters,  whose  stems  were  laid  down 
to  make  them  appear  dwarf.  A.  Amellus  ,  A.  acris, 
A.  Novi  Belgii  densus,  A.  Novae  Angliae  pulchellus, 
and  A.  N.  A.  roseus  are  now  flowering  freely. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

The  rockery  plants,  mostly  spring-flowering  sub¬ 
jects  are  quiescent  at  present.  Here  and  there  a 
few  may  be  seen  flowering  irregularly  for  a  second 
time,  owing  to  the  abnormal  character  of  the  season. 
A  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended  in 
watering  them  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
numerous  shrubbery  borders  are,  however,  gay  along 
the  front  vfith  herbaceous  plants,  including  the 
Asters  already  named,  as  well  as  A.  Novi  Belgii, 
Robert  Parker,  and  A.  Shortii.  Gaillardias  and 
Sedum  spectabile  are  also  floriferous  and  used  with 
fine  effect.  Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora  with 
fragrant  white  flowers  is  frequently  so  late  as  to  be 
cut  down  by  frost,  but  this  year  has  flowered 
grandly.  The  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argen- 
teum)  is  now  becoming  conspicuous.  Oenothera 
biennis  is  flowering  finely  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 
Rudbeckia  speciosa  is  one  of  the  finest  of  compo¬ 
sites  now  very  common,  but  Phloxes  constitute  a  fine 
contrast. 

Near  the  Court  Lane  Gate  is  a  large  elevated  bed 
surrounded  by  rockwork  at  the  sides.  This  has 
been  gay  for  a  long  time  with  Sunflowers  of  various 
kinds,  including  Helianthus  rigidus,  H.  multiflorus 
plenus,  H.  annuus,  and  Love  Lies  Bleeding.  More 
interesting,  perhaps,  are  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis  Jalapa)  with  rose, 
reddish-purple,  white,  and  yellow  mixed  with  white 
flowers,  exhaling  a  fragrance  similar  to  that  of 
Hedychium  coronarium.  The  spaces  at  the  base  of 
the  rockwork  near  the  gate  are  gay  with  China 
Asters,  Begonia  semperflorens  atropurpurea,  dwarf 
Antirrhinums,  Tropseolums,  Marguerite  Carnations 
still  in  bloom,  and  Cupheas.  In  spring  these  places 
are  occupied  with  various  spring-flowering  subjects. 
Near  the  Dulwich  Common  or  Snake’s  Lane 
entrance,  similar  spaces  by  the  rockwork  are  gay 
with  Dianthus  sinensis  Heddewigii,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Viola  Countess  of  Kintore,  Harrison’s  Musk 
and  China  Asters.  Auriculas  are  flowering  a  second 
time,  as  well  as  Sedum  stoloniferum,  S.  s.  ibericum 
and  S.  s.  splendens. 

Besides  the  above,  the  borders  everywhere  are  gay 
with  Zinnias,  Night-scented  Tobacco,  Pentstemons, 
Ageratums,  Candytuft,  Maize,  Cannas,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Mrs.  Hawkins,  C.  Piercy’s  Seedling,  Scabious, 
and  redolent  with  the  odour  of  Mignonette.  Many 
of  these  had  to  be  raised  in  boxes  and  planted  out. 


for  it  was  impossible  to  germinate  them  in  the  clay 
soil  in  such  a  sultry  and  arid  season.  To  these  may 
be  added  Violas,  Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other 
bedding  subjects.  Some  of  the  large  beds  of 
Rhododendrons  are  gay  with  Dahlias,  including 
Brunette,  crimson  and  pink  centre.  Rosy  Blush, 
almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the  old  German 
pompon  German  Favourite,  and  Empress  of  India, 
dark  crimson. 

Shrubs. 

Many  of  the  shrubs  or  small  trees  that  flowered 
beautifully  in  spring  are  now  in  fruit,  including  the 
red  and  the  yellow  fruited  Siberian  and  other  Crabs, 
including  Pyrus  floribunda.  A  prominent  feature  of 
the  place  is  the  numerous  large  bushes  of  Sweet 
Brier  now  laden  with  red  fruit.  Rosa  rugosa  is  also 
in  fruit.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  Bladder  Senna,  such 
as  Colutea  cruenta  are  loaded  with  their  curious 
bladder- like  fruits  and  still  flowering.  The  Corse  is 
in  full  bloom,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii  in  fruit,  and  the 
foliage  of  Prunus  Pissardi  and  Negundo  aceroides 
variegata  is  still  in  fine  condition,  contrasting  well 
with  other  kinds.  China  or  Monthly  Roses  in  rose 
and  velvety  colours  are  most  floriferous,  as  they  were 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Other  Roses  grown 
in  some  quantity  are  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  La 
France,  flowering  well  for  the  second  time,  while 
the  Bourbon  Rose,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  is  in 
season.  Amongst  the  latter,  Lilium  speciosum 
album  is  still  flowering,  while  L.  candidum  and  L. 
tigrinum,  as  well  as  Galtonias  and  Gladioli,  have 
served  their  time  and  been  cut  down.  Other  hybrid 
perpetual  Roses  are  competing  with  Mignonette  for 
flavour  by  ther  fragrance.  Tamarix  gallica,  with 
its  pink  sprays,  and  Spartium  junceum,  with  its 
yellow  broom-like  flowers,  are  extending  their  season 
very  late.  The  fragrant  Clematis  Flammula  is 
loaded  with  bloom  and  likely  to  be  so  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  Hop,  although  not  a  shrub,  is  a  fit 
associate  and  is  now  laden  with  its  catkins  as  it 
clambers  up  amongst  the  bushes.  The  American 
garden  is  full  of  promise  for  another  year,  and  some 
of  the  bushes  look  as  if  they  would  soon  burst  into 
bloom  so  forward  are  they.  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  are  the  most  important  and  form  large  beds. 
They  were  planted  two  years  ago  last  spring,  Have 
made  steady  growth,  and  bloomed  well  ever  since, 
and  are  new  bearing  thirty  to  sixty  bloom  buds 
each.  Fine  tufts  of  Daphne  Cneorum  round  the 
sides  of  the  beds  are  also  well  set  with  buds. 

In  the  private  grounds  large  quantities  of  various 
hardy,  half  hardy,  and  tender  subjects  are  being 
propagated  for  another  season,  including  seedling 
Carnations  and  cuttings  of  Pinks  in  large  quantities. 
A  large  batch  of  seedlings  of  Begonia  semperflorens 
atropurpurea  for  next  year’s  bedding  are  now  flower¬ 
ing  profusely,  although  they  are  only  3  in.  to  6  in. 
high  and  in  small  pots.  Occasionally  white  and 
pink  varieties  turn  up  amongst  them,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  that  varies  from  the  type  is  very  small.  The 
foliage  under  glass  does  not  take  the  same  brilliant 
colouring  as  it  does  out  of  doors.  A  good  collection 
of  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  are  pro¬ 
gressing  favourably  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
house  at  Dulwich  Park  in  which  they  may  be 
exhibited  to  the  public  during  the  Chrysanthemum 
season.  The  whole  place  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  scrupulously  clean,  without  a  neglected  corner, 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  active  and  diligent  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman. 

- - 

LILIUMS. 

These  are  so  popular,  and  have  been  so  particularly 
good  during  this  dry  summer  and  autumn,  that  a 
few  notes  upon  them  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 
Their  varied  forms  and  colours,  added  to  the  delicious 
perfume,  are  only  a  few  of  their  attractions.  In  the 
majority  of  species  the  scent  is  a  little  too  over¬ 
powering  for  indoors,  but  in  the  open  it  is  very  grati¬ 
fying. 

Several  of  them  will  do  in  almost  any  soil  and 
situation,  while  others  need  a  prepared  compost.  An 
open  soil,  with  a  cool,  moist  bottom  for  the  roots  to 
revel  in,  while  allowing  the  bulb  to  lie  fairly  dry 
when  dormant,  will  suit  almost  all  Lilies  equally 
well. 

Many  of  the  most  showy  sorts  may  be  grown  in 
windows,  while  almost  all  of  them  are  much  more 
amenable  to  outdoor  cultivation  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

Grown  in  borders  among  shrubs,  or  in  the  front  of 


Rhododendrons  and  other  evergreens,  they  are  seen 
to  great  advantage.  The  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
Rhododendrons  throws  out  the  colours  of  the  Lilies 
well,  and  the  soil  suited  for  the  former  is  admirable 
for  the  latter,  especially  if  a  little  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  be  worked  in  about  a  foot  below  the  bulb. 
It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  greater  splendour  than  that 
shown  by  Lilium  candidum,  tigrinum,  auratum, 
Chalcedonicum,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  Marta- 
gon  Lilies.  These  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  if  left 
undisturbed  in  a  suitable  soil,  soon  form  grand 
masses  of  bulbs.  As  most  of  the  Lilies  bear  heavy 
heads  of  flowers,  and  are  consequently  easily  broken 
by  wind  and  rain,  proper  attention  should  be  given  to 
staking  the  strongest  and  tallest  growers.  Bamboo 
canes  are  light,  strong,  and  very  lasting. 

All  Lilies  are  suitable  for  steady  forcing,  and  the 
following  is  a  short  outline  of  pot  culture.  With  a 
little  care,  some  sort  or  other  may  be  had  in  bloom 
the  whole  year  through.  Foremost  among  those 
suited  for  pots,  we  must  place  L.  auratum  and  L. 
Harrisii.  These  are  invaluable  for  the  conservatory, 
where  their  regal  splendour  is  seen  to  great 
advantage. 

Pot  Culture. 

October  is  a  good  month  for  potting  up  the  bulbs. 
Use  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and 
manure.  Having  well  drained  the  pots,  fill  them 
about  three-parts  full  with  the  compost.  A  6,  7,  or 
8-in  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  is  most 
suitable.  Before  placing  the  bulb  on  the  soil,  I  like 
to  put  a  small  handful  of  sharp  sand  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot,  and  rest  the  base  of  the  bulb  upon  this. 
With  this  little  precaution  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
bulb  rotting,  and  the  roots  break  more  healthy  and 
numerous.  Now  make  the  whole  fairly  firm  together, 
leaving  half  of  the  bulb  above  the  surface.  As  the 
bulb  pushes  into  growth,  you  will  notice  a  quantity 
of  fleshy  roots  form  at  the  foot  of  the  growth,  and 
immediately  above  the  bulb.  It  helps  the  growth 
very  much  if  these  are  mulched  with  the  potting 
compost,  more  especially  if  a  few  pieces  of  dry  cow 
dung  be  placed  among  the  roots.  This  is  much 
better  than  filling  the  pots  with  soil  at  first. 

When  potted,  stand  them  on  a  cool,  damp  bottom, 
so  that  the  soil  may  remain  moist  without  the 
necessity  of  watering  before  the  young  roots  are  on 
the  move.  After  the  pots  are  full,  and  while  the 
flower  spikes  are  growing  freely,  no  amount  of  water 
will  harm  them,  provided  you  paid  proper  attention 
to  their  drainage.  After  flowering  is  over,  gradually 
lessen  the  water  supply  until  the  bulb  returns  to  its 
semi-ripened  state,  when  the  pots  may  be  stood 
under  the  greenhouse  bench,  or  in  any  position 
where  they  will  not  become  dust-dry.  From  June 
until  the  end  of  September,  they  may  stand  out  of 
doors  while  in  this  state ;  indeed,  the  process  of 
ripening  will  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  if  they 
can  be  stood  in  the  sun  from  the  time  their  bloom  is 
finished. 

General  Out-door  Culture. 

If  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  these  Lilies  near  shrubs 
or  in  any  borders  occupied  by  other  subjects,  it  is 
best  to  dig  out  a  hole  about  2  ft.  square  and  as  deep. 
This  should  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  soil, 
peat,  turf,  dry  cow  dung,  and  road  scrapings  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Do  not  tread  this  down,  but  let 
it  sink  naturally  ;  the  following  season  the  bulb  may 
be  mulched  with  a  rich  compost.  You  can  plant 
the  bulbs  singly  or  in  two’s  or  three’s,  according  to 
the  size  masses  you  desire.  A  litttle  sand  at  the 
foot  of  the  bulb  is  even  more  useful  here  than  in  the 
case  of  pot  bulbs.  Plant  the  bulb  3  in.  deep,  and 
cover  over  with  a  little  rough  litter  as  a  protection 
from  frost.  Next  season  after  they  have  been  mulched 
they  will  be  deep  enough  to  stand  without  this, 
especially  if  among  other  subjects  which  do  not  die 
down  annually.  I  do  not  advise  lifting  any  of  the 
hardy  varieties  more  than  once  in  every  five  years  ; 
and  then  only  with  the  object  of  enriching  the  lower 
strata  of  soil,  where  the  roots  gain  their  chief 
nourishment.  Hardy  Lilies  keep  a  large  quantity  of 
their  fleshy  roots  alive  all  the  winter,  and  however 
carefully  they  may  be  lifted  many  of  these  are 
unavoidably  broken  off. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  description  of  a  few 
of  the  best  sorts,  omitting  the  newer  kinds,  which 
are  too  expensive  for  the  average  grower.  In  the 
following  list  “H”  stands  for  hardy  and  "G”  for 
greenhouse  varieties. 

L.  CANDIDUM  (H.)  has  been  cultivated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  A  native  of  south- 
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ern  Europe,  carries  racemes  of  large  white  flowers, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  robust  and  floriferous 
Lilies  we  have,  flowering  from  June  until  the  end 
of  September. 

L.  Brownii  (H.)  does  not  bloom  in  such  profusion 
as  the  former  ;  but  has  larger  flowers,  with  a  bell¬ 
shaped  perianth  fully  6  inches  in  length,  h  lowers  are 
white  inside,  and  purplish-brown  on  the  outside. 
Spikes  2  to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
August. 

L.  B.^temanii  (H  ),is  a  slender  grower,  3  to  to  4  ft. 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  borne  erect,  and  in 
umbels  of  4  to  6.  Perianth,  cup-shaped  ;  colour, 
deep,  rich  Apricot :  flowering  July  to  September. 

L.  BULBiFERUM  (H.)  has  umbels  of  deep  red 
flowers,  from  2  to  3J  inches  over. 

L.  AURATUM  (H.).  also  known  as  the  “Japanese” 
and  “  Golden  Rayed  ”  Lily,  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  the  whole  genus.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description  here. 

L.  AURATUM  RUBRO  viTTATUM  (H.)  is  another 
very  showy  variety.  The  yellow  band  in  the  centre 
of  the  petals,  a  characteristic  of  the  Auratums,  is  here 
replaced  with  a  broad  red  stripe,  while  the  petals 
are  spotted  with  deep  carmine.  Both  bloom  from 
August  to  October. 

L.  GiGANTEUM  (G.),  also  kuown  as  the  Great 
Himalayan  Lily,  makes  immense  growths  of  6  to  8 
ft.  These  are  clothed  throughout  their  whole  length 
with  huge,  glossy  green  leaves.  The  blooms  are 
trumpet-shaped,  7  to  g  in.  long,  and  borne  in  trusses 
of  eight  to  thirteen  flowers,  the  interiors  of  which 
are  exquisitely  pencilled  and  shaded  with  deep  lake. 
It  is  almost  hardy,  and  being  so  vigorous  and  a 
quick  grower,  requires  a  large  amount  of  water. 
Its  flowering  period  extends  from  June  to  August. 

L.  Leichtlinii  (H.)  is  very  distinct.  It  has 
recurved  petals,  similar  to  the  Martagon  class,  but 
they  are  bright  yellow,  and  densely  spotted  with 
dark  crimson. 

L.  Chalcedonicum  (H.),  the  Scarlet  Martagon 
Lily,  also  known  as  the  Scarlet  Turk’s  Cap,  flowers 
in  racemes  upon  an  upright  growth.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  position,  but  needs  to  become 
established  if  its  true  form  and  beauty  are  to  be 
seen.  July  to  August. 

L.  SUPERBUM  (H.)  is  a  tremendous  grower,  forming 
spikes  7  to  9  ft.  high,  and  very  stout.  The  blooms 
are  large,  and  vary  in  shape  and  ’  colour.  The 
general  colour  is  orange,  but  they  approach  both 
the  crimson  and  yellow  shades.  July  to  August. 

L.  Harrisii  (H.  and  G.),  the  Bermunda  Lily,  is 
one  of  the  very  best,  especially  for  forcing.  For  cut 
flowers  they  are  indispensable,  the  blooms  being 
pure  waxy-white,  and  very  sweet-scented.  Particu¬ 
larly  free-flowering  and  reliable,  it  should  be 
included  in  every  collection.  It  sometimes  flowers 
twice  in  one  season,  and  quite  small  bulbs  will 
produce  a  bloom  spike. 

This  list  could  be  extended  to  double  and  treble 
its  length,  and  yet  not  exhaust  more  than  half  of 
the  splendid  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  genus. 
When  in  full  growth  and  flower  a  copious  watering 
will  benefit  all  Lilies  ;  in  fact,  dryness  at  this  time  is 
the  principal, cause  of  failures.  As  cut  flowers  they 
are  unsurpassed  ;  the  whole  spike  can  be  cut  without 
injury  to  the  bulb,  so  long  as  you  leave  a  few 
healthy  leaves  upon  the  remaining  portion  to  assist 
in  developing  the  bulb  for  next  season’s  use. 

As  Liliums  seed  freely,  and  are  so  easily  hybridised, 
they  open  a  very  interesting  field  of  experiment  to 
the  amateur.  The  first  point  is  to  remove  the 
anthers  immediately  the  blooms  expand,  and  before 
any  pollen  can  ripen.  When  the  pistil  is  coated  with 
a  shiny,  glutinous  matter,  it  is  ready  for  crossing 
with  the  pollen  of  another  variety.  Remove  one  or  two 
anthers  having  dry  and  ripe  pollen,  and  gently  touch 
the  pistil  with  these.  Unless  you  make  a  point  of 
removing  the  anthers  in  the  flower  to  be  crossed, 
the  viscid  matter  upon  the  pistil  is  certain  to  catch 
some  of  the  pollen  from  its  own  anthers.  For  the 
same  reason  you  must  protect  the  flowers  from  bees 
and  other  insects,  or  your  work  will  be  forestalled 
and  otherwise  frustrated.  Notwithstanding  there 
are  a  large  number  of  varieties  already  raised,  there 
is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  raising  one’s  own  seed¬ 
lings.  Named  varieties  are  increased  from  ofi'-sets 
from  older  bulbs  ;  but  some  few  species,  L.  tigrinum 
and  L.  bulbiferum  for  example,  produce  quantities 
of  small  bulbs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  lower 
part  of  their  stems. — Experience. 


THE  MEDAL  ROSES 

OF  1893. 

Four  medals  are  given  for  the  best  flowers  in  the 
show  at  the  two  principal  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  a  few  notes  upon  the  winning 
varieties  during  the  past  season  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  One  of  the  medals  is  awarded  to  the  best 
Tea  in  the  nurserymen’s  division,  and  another  to 
that  among  the  amateurs’  exhibits,  the  same  order 
being  followed  for  the  best  hybrid  perpetuals.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show  the  best  Tea  among  the 
amateurs  was 

Madame  Cusin,  sent  out  by  Guillot  Fils  in  1881. 
This  was  indeed  a  splendid  bloom,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  Teas  I  have  ever  seen  ;  I  did  not  imagine 
the  variety  capable  of  producing  so  grand  a  Rose 
previous  to  seeing  this.  It  is  a  free  grower  and 
bloomer,  very  fragrant,  of  great  lasting  qualities, 
and  of  a  soft  but  clear  violet-rose  colour.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  classes  the  best  Tea  was 

The  Bride,  also  a  marvellously  well-finished 
bloom.  This  was  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  was  introduced  by  May  in  1885.  It  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  C.  Mermet  in  all  but  colour.  This  is 
lemon-white  when  young,  getting  much  purer  with 
age.  In  the  autumn,  it  sometimes  comes  slightly 
tinged  with  soft  rose,  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
Marie  van  Houtte.  The  amateurs'  best  hybrid  per¬ 
petual  was 

Dupuy  J amain,  sent  out  in  1868.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  Roses  we  have,  and  is  splendid  for 
garden  decoration.  It  is  a  bright  cerise  when  first 
opening,  but  loses  its  colour  quickly,  turning  to  a  dull 
purplish-red.  A  strong  grower,  very  free  and  hardy, 
and  flowering  particularly  well  in  the  autumn,  this  is 
a  grand  old  Rose.  The  same  variety  won  the  medal 
as  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  nurserymen’s 
divisions,  both  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Worksop. 
This  was 

Horace  Vernet,  an  old  introduction  of  J.  B. 
Guillot  Fils,  who  gave  it  us  in  1866.  As  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  Rose  it  is  perfection,  and  in  a  few  places  also 
grows  freely  enough  to  be  useful  for  general  culture  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  all  except  exhibitors  will  do  well'  to 
avoid  it,  being  of  very  weak  and  uncertain  growth 
in  most  gardens.  The  shape  is  perfect,  imbricated, 
and  with  a  full  centre.  Scarlet-crimson,  with  deep 
maroon  shadings,  will  perhaps  best  describe  the 
colours.  It  always  produces  a  few  good  blooms  in 
its  maiden  stage,  especially  when  grown  on  the 
Brier  stock,  after  this  it  is  often  quite  useless.  At 
Worksop 

Madame  Hoste  gained  the  medal  both  in 
the  amateur  and  nurserymen’s  divisions.  Like 
Horace  Vernet  and  Madame  Cusin,  this  grand 
Rose  was  introduced  by  M.  Guillot,  and, 
curiously,  was  distributed  during  the  same  year  as 
the  winning  hybrid  perpetual  among  the  amateurs 
at  this  show,  viz.,  1887.  This  is  a  perfect  shaped 
Rose,  of  immense  size,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  very 
free-flowering.  The  colour  is  a  pale,  clear  yellow, 
very  constant,  and  the  flower  lasts  well. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  was  the  amateur’s  medal,  hybrid 
perpetual.  This  is  probably  the  best  Rose  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett  sent  out.  It  is  thoroughly  per¬ 
petual,  very  free  in  growth  and  bloom,  of  a  most 
distinct  and  pleasing  rosy-pink  colour,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  all-round  Roses  we  have. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  medal  Roses  at  the 
National  Society’s  exhibitions  for  this  year.  Before 
closing  these  notes,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  M.  Guillot  has  given  us  two  Roses  which 
have  won  both  medals,  viz.,  Mdme.  Hoste  and 
Horace  Vernet ;  also  another  winner  in  Madame 
Cusin.  No  other  grower  has  given  such  a  list  of 
grand  Roses  as  the  following,  all  of  which  were 
sent  out  by  this  firm  and  have  been  proved  extra 
good  : — 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — Comtessed’Oxford,  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Cointet,  Monsieur 
Norman,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  La  France. 

Teas. — Catherine  Mermet,  Comtessede  Nadaillac, 
Ernest  Metz,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Edith  Gifford, 
Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Margottin, 
Luciole,  and  Madame  Falcot.  In  other  divisions 
the  Messrs.  Guillot  have  been  almost  equally  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  much  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death,  on  September  6th,  of  Monsieur  J.  B. 
Guillot,  the  raiser  of  so  many  beautiful  Roses.  His 
name  as  raiser,  or  introducer,  was  a  guarantee  that 
the  variety  was  worth  cultivating. — A .  Piper. 


®^aning0  ftrnm  Pnrih 
uf  StencE. 

Garden  Latin. — The  more  that  Latin  becomes 
used  in  the  garden  for  the  naming  of  plants  and 
the  more  cultivators  there  are  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  plants  than  with 
Latin,  and  yet  name  their  plants  in  that  language, 
the  more  do  errors  become  multiplied,  A  list  of 
such  words,  if  any  one  were  to  trouble  themselves  to 
make  it,  would  be  a  lengthy  one,  and  very  amusing 
no  doubt  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
Latin.  Another  source  of  trouble  of  more  importance 
is  the  frequency  with  which  diphthongs  are  used  by 
English  writers,  especially  in  the  naming  of  plants. 
Different  writers  have  different  ways  of  writing  the 
diphthong,  and  cause  no  end  of  perplexity  to  printers 
who  cannot  make  out  whether  ae  or  oe  is  meant. 
The  last  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  words,  yet  it 
frequently  gets  substituted  for  the  other,  and  vice 
versa  indiscriminately.  This  confusion  could  very 
well  be  avoided  by  following  the  example  laid  down 
by  the  "  Index  Kewensis,”  which  never,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  see,  uses  a  diphthong  at  all,  but 
gives  the  two  letters  separately.  This  is  the  plan 
followed  (not  adopted)  by  those  who  compile  Latin 
dictionaries.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  advantage  is  gained  by  using  diphthongs  at  all. 
It  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble  to  write  the  letters 
separately  and  print  them  so. 

Latin  examples. — According  to  the  "  Index 
Kewensis,”  Latin  dictionaries, and  good  Latin  writers, 
as  we  have  said,  no  diphthongs  are  used,  although 
the  words  that  have  two  vowels  coming  together  are 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  diphthongs.  For 
instance,  Laelia  is  nearly  always  written  Laelia  in 
this  country.  Another  word  causing  a  great  deal  of 
bother  is  caeruleus,  sometimes  written  caruleiis  and 
sometimes  ccertileus.  In  Latin  it  is  caeruleus  without 
the  diphthong,  although  it  comes  from  caelum, 
generally  written  coelim,  but  incorrectly  so  as  the 
Latin  writers  say.  The  word  caelum  means  heaven, 
the  skies,  or  the  welkin,  and  generally  refers  to  the 
blue  colour  of  the  skies.  The  word  caeruleus,  derived 
from  it,  is  applied  to  many  plants  having  blue  flowers, 
so  that  we  frequently  meet  with  the  trouble  it  gives 
rise  to.  Taking  the  worAcoelum,  still  most  frequently 
used  by  Latin  writers,  we  find  it  in  Agathea  coelestis 
and  Lychnis  coeli-rosa  always  written  with  a 
diphthong,  and  wavering  between  ce  and  ce  by 
careless  writers.  Coelogyne  is  another  word  where 
the  oe  is  usually,  but  uselessly,  written  with  a 
diphthong.  Saxifraga  caesia  and  S.  caespitosa  are 
other  names  in  frequent  use,  and  both  are  often 
written  with  ce,  which  is  wrong.  Caespitosa  comes 
from  caespes,  sometimes  in  Latin  even  written  cespes. 
All  these  mistakes  might  be  avoided  by  following 
the  plan  as  shown  in  the  “  Index  Kewensis.”  When 
two  vowels  like  ae,  oe,  ai,  ei,  and  oi  come  together 
in  Latin  they  are  pronounced  as  if  they  were 
diphthongs.  Oi  is  more  frequent  in  Greek  than  in 
Latin. 

Latin  Names  in  other  Countries. — The  French 
and  the  Italian  languages  are  modern  representations 
of  the  dead  Latin  tongue,  so  that  writers  in  the  first 
two  languages  mentioned  would  be  liable  to  make 
mistakes  and  to  allow  good  Latin  to  become 
corrupted,  just  as  we  do.  We  might,  however, 
expect  them  to  be  more  correct  in  pronunciation, 
and  this  we  find  them  to  be.  Belgian  horticultural 
writers  do  not  employ  diphthongs  as  a  rule,  if  in  any 
case.  Italian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
employing  Latin  names  use  diphthongs  in  some 
cases,  such  as  Angraecum,  Cypripedium  prsestans, 
C.  Godefroyae,  C.  oenanthum,  and  Cattley^Trians, 
while  on  the  same  page  they  would  write  Coelogyne, 
Cypripedium  Ashburtoniae,  C.  Hookerae,  Laelia, 
and  so  on  indiscriminately.  The  same  word  is 
sometimes  written  with  and  sometimes  without  the 
diphthong.  Apparently  the  Latin  corruptions  give 
as  much  or  more  trouble  there  than  here,  and  the 
best  plan  surely  would  be  to  return  to  the  original 
Latin,  which  would  not  be  difificult  to  do. — J-F. 


The  Carnation,  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodvvell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London :  Gardening  World  0£5ce,  i  ^ 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand.  W.C.  is.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  yd.— Adv.] 
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Single  Cactus  Dahlias. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  have  not  seen  this 
new  race  and  cannot  conceive  what  they  should  be  like 
Hitherto  the  ideal  of  a  single  Dahlia  has  been  a  flat 
bloom  as  circular  as  the  compass  could  make  it, 
with  a  single  row  of  broad,  overlapping  florets. 
The  single  Cactus  Dahlias  merely  differ  in  having 
longer  and  more  pointed  ray  florets  that  may  be 
flat,  or  revolute  at  the  sides  as  in  the  double 
varieties.  As  a  race,  the  single  Cactus  Dahlias  will, 
like  other  new  departures,  have  much  opposition  at 
first,  but  if  the  raisers  be  careful  to  send  out  only 
those  of  good  type,  they  may  yet  find  many 
admirers. 

A  box  of  blooms  of  the  new  race  has  been  sent  us 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland,  who 
have  been  putting  them  into  commerce  this  season. 
Four  of  them  were  named  varieties,  and  the  rest 
seedlings.  Some  of  the  latter,  particularly  a  large, 
deep  scarlet  one,  had  bold  and  striking  flowers 
measuring  4  in.  to  4§  in.  across,  but  the  florets  were 
not  so  pointed,  and  in  our  opinion  not  so  handsome 
as  the  named  kinds.  We  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  as  useful  for  cut  flowers  as  the 
ordinary  single  kinds.  They  are  certainly  less 
formal,  and  therefore  more  artistic  than  those  limited 
to  the  florists’  ideal,  and  in  that  respect  may  gain 
the  approval  of  not  a  few. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  named  sorts  is  Ivanhoe, 
with  long,  pointed  rays  of  a  soft  ro»y-purple  with  a 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  Robert  Burns 
is  a  more  refined  flower  with  long,  pointed,  nearly 
flat  rays  of  a  rich  purple  shaded  with  violet  at  the 
tips  and  on  the  reverse,  and  with  crimson  near  the 
base.  Another  variety  we  prefer  is  Meg  Merrilies 
on  account  of  its  clear  and  bright  yellow  colour. 
The  florets  are  redexed  at  the  sides  and  often  more 
or  less  twisted.  A  much  larger  flower  is  Guy 
Mannering,  measuring  3  in.  to  4  in.  across  or  more, 
and  having  white  florets  shaded  with  pale  yellow  at 
the  base.  The  white  portion  is  shaded  with  blush, 
deepening  to  pale  pink  with  age.  The  florets  are 
inclined  to  come  in  two  rows.  For  mixing  with  cut 
flowers  in  autumn  they  supply  many  bright  colours 
not  to  be  found  in  such  plenty  in  any  other  class  of 
flowers. 


Pinks:  Layers  versus  Pipings. 

In  the  Birmingham  district,  layering  is  resorted  to 
for  stock  of  the  florist's  varieties  of  Pinks,  as  indeed 
also  for  the  border  kinds,  and  there  is  a  growing  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion  as  to  the  great  advantage  of 
layering  over  pipings,  and  leading  growers  adopt 
now  only  layering  as  a  means  of  propagation,  with 
the  result  that  a  large  number  of  strong,  bushy, 
well-rooted  plants  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  Pink  growers  about  Birmingham. 

Some  plants  were  sent  by  me  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
friend  in  Dumfriesshire  and  he  replied  that  the 
plants  were  wonderfully  strong  and  satisfactory,  and 
were  strongly  an  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  layer¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  opportunities  this  year  of  seeing 
some  of  the  best  collections  in  the  kingdom,  and  I 
will  shortly  send  you  my  notes  of  some  of  them. — 
W.D. 

Pansies  and  Violas. 

I  NEVER  met  with  so  much  destruction  amongst  these 
plants  as  there  is  this  year,  and  in  some  places  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  scorched 
up  with  the  great  heat  and  long  drought.  In  the 
Midlands  and  the  South  I  am  afraid  this  is  a 
general  experience,  but  in  the  North  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  the  growers  have  been  more  fortunate. 

The  experience  of  1893  shows  us  this  :  that  for 
Pansies  and  Violas  well  dug  ground  with  a  fair 
amount  of  good  manure  deeply  dug  in  is  a  necessity, 
soil  should  not  be  over  manured,  but  deep  and 
good  soil  with  invigorating  material  in  the  form  of 
good  manure  underneath  is  necessary.  For 
ordinary  decorative  work  borders  should  be  well 
prepared  in  October  for  planting  out  early  in 
November,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  well  established  be¬ 
fore  winter, planting  rather  deeply  and  firmly.  If  early 
spring  planting  is  preferred,  say  in  March  or  early 
in  April,  the  ground  should  be  well  manured  and 
prepared  through  the  winter  in  readiness  for  early 
spring  planting. 

Where  plants  have  been  killed  by  the  heat  or 
drought,  or  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 


retaining,  I  strongly  advise  a  healthy  stock  of  young 
plants  being  secured  in  October  and  planted  in  a 
cold  frame  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  recover  themselves 
and  make  more  root,  and  be  then  either  planted  out 
firmly  or  kept  in  a  cold  frame  with  plenty  of  air  in 
any  but  very  severe  weather  until  early  in  spring. 

Some  may  feel  disheartened  from  their  failures 
this  year,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
has  been  an  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  season,  such 
as  we  are  not  anxious  to  encounter  again.  In  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  with  a  cooler 
and  moister  climate,  growers  have  been  more 
fortunate,  although  very  few  have  escaped  without 
losses  ;  still.  Pansies  and  Violas  have  braved  the  hot 
summer  much  better  in  the  North,  as  will  have  been 
noticed  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co's,  superb  displays 
at  Shrewsbury.  London,  and  elsewhere  of  their 
Violas  and  Pansies  in  August  and  September  from 
Rothesay. 

Failures  have  taught  a  few  lessons  to  amateurs. 
To  plant  if  possible  in  a  position  where  there  is 
shade  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  but  not  under 
trees.  A  cool  soil  if  possible  where  there  is  a  little 
moisture,  with  a  little  rotten  manure  dug  in,  and  if  a 
light  soil,  then  work  in  in  the  autumn  some  good 
rotten  manure  and  surface  the  plants  occasionally 
during  the  summer,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  the  soil  as  much  as  possible. —  IF.  D. 

- »1- 

POMPON  DAHLIAS. 

These  scarcely  meet  with  so  much  recognition,  as 
from  their  individual  beauty  and  usefulness  for 
ordinary  floral  decorations,  they  justly  deserve. 
Either  for  making  up  into  bouquets,  or  the  dressing 
of  vases,  I  think  them  much  better  than  single 
Dahlias,  which  soon  drop  their  petals,  and  many  of 
which  are  altogether  too  large.  Some  have  flowers 
of  very  diminutive  dimensions,  which  can  be  used  in 
comparatively  small  vases,  or  epergnes,  and  the 
tipped  varieties  are  exceedingly  pretty,  as  well  as 
mostly  floriferous.  I  examined  a  large  collection  in 
the  Messrs.  Peed’s  Mitcham  Road  Nursery  the  other 
day,  and  when  selecting  a  few  to  make  a  note  of,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  choose  the  finest  blooming  kinds. 
Notes  made  of  sorts  seen  on  the  exhibition  table  are 
not  of  the  same  value  to  the  general  public  as  those 
taken  from  growing  plants,  because  it  may,  and  often 
will  happen  that  Ai  on  the  show  table  is  not  so  free 
flowering  as  B  2,  which,  owing  to  perhaps,  a  better 
habit  and  greater  freedom  of  flowering,  is  of  the 
greater  general  value. 

Just  a  word  for  Fire  King  or  Glare  of  the  Garden, 
which  I  still  think  is  the  best  decorative  Dahlia  ex¬ 
tant,  its  free-flowering  qualities  entitling  it  to  that 
distinction.  Pompon  Darkness  in  nearly  black ; 
Laelia,  reddish  buff,  tipped  with  white ;  Adonis, 
white  with  a  crimson  edge  ;  Gem,  bright  scarlet— a 
real  gem  ;  Fair  Ellen,  nearly  white,  with  just  a  shade 
of  lilac  on  the  edges  of  the  petals ;  Winnie,  light 
primrose-yellow,  very  small ;  Juliette,  yellow,  shaded 
with  orange,  very  free ;  Little  Dear,  white,  edged 
with  crimson ;  Royalty,  orange,  crimson  edged ; 
Ariel,  orange-buff,  very  pretty;  Nelly  Mackray, 
reddish-salmon  ;  and  Rose  Perry,  sulphur  ground, 
tipped  with  rose-lake,  and  remarkably  free. — G. 
- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

As  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  thick  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  season,  a  few  notes  in  advance  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plants  and  the  prospects  held  out  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  may  be  of  interest.  After  the  abnormally  hot 
dry  season  which  we  have  passed  through,  with  its 
attendantheavy  labours  in  watering,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  abundance  of  superb  blooms  will  repay  the 
growers  for  their  assiduous  attentions.  They  may, 

I  think,  look  forward  to  this  result  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  adorn  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  tables  with  flowers  which  will  delight  and 
satisfy  all  her  Majesty  the  Autumn  Queen'sliege  sub¬ 
jects  a  few  weeks  hence.  Just  now  things  look  full  of 
promise.  The  warm  sunny  weather  has  perfected 
the  wood  growth,  till,  at  least  in  those  we  are 
specially  referring  to,  it  is  as  hard  as  oak,  and  the 
main  stems  are  of  unusual  size,  with  superb  foliage 
well  preserved  down  to  the  pots. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  measured  some  leaves,  and 
found  them  to  be  fully  nine  inches  in  length.  There 
are  instances  to  be  found  where  from  partial  neglect 
in  watering  the  lower  leaves  are  gone.  Where  this 


is  the  case  the  flowers  will  not  be  what  they  would 
have  been,  but  this  remark  will  not  apply  to  har¬ 
dened  "’mum”  growers  who  know  full  well  what 
the  consequences  of  neglect  in  this  all-important 
matter  are,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  avoid  its  oc¬ 
currence.  From  my  own  observation  I  believe  this 
season  will  produce  some  of  the  grandest  blooms 
ever  seen  on  the  exhibition  tables.  Some  of  the 
most  forward  are  now  under  glass,  and  a  few  are  in 
flower. 

I  took  a  note  of  the  following  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Shoesmith  to  give  promise  of  becom¬ 
ing  leading  varieties:  J.  W.  Seward  possibly  the 
best  of  the  year,  dark  crimson  ;  J.  Shrimpton,  red  ; 
Annie  Hartshorn,  white,  grand  ;  Wm.  Tricker,  pink  ; 
Amos  Perry,  light  lemon  yellow;  Mdlle.  Therese 
Ray,  ivory  white,  most  promising  ;  President  Barral, 
rich  rosy  purple.  These  are  all  Japanese.  Among 
incurved  varieties  Baron  Hirsch  bids  fair  to  become 
very  popular,  and  there  are  some  American  incurved 
varieties  being  grown  under  number  which  are 
likely  to  prove  first  rate.  The  advance  made  in  the 
Japanese  varieties  in  the  direction  of  denseness,  fine 
form,  and  quality  of  bloom  in  recent  years  is  very 
remarkable,  and  we  now  find  the  incurved  varieties 
of  this  section,  for  fine  form  and  quality,  treading 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Chinese  Incurved  sorts. 
The  awards  of  judges  having  for  some  years 
favoured  form  and  quality  in  these  rather  than  mere 
size  has  naturally  educated  the  public  to  seek  a 
higher  standard  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
growers  for  exhibition  confine  themselves  more  to 
the  growing  of  varieties  with  flowers  of  the  desired 
type  by  gradually  discarding  those  which  can  only 
give  them  loose  and  flat  flowers. —  IV.B.G. 

- - 

MORE  ABOUT  ONIONS. 

I  BELIEVE  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  Onion 
seasons  on  record,  for  I  have  seen  more  large  and 
handsome  examples  tabled  at  exhibitions  than  in 
any  previous  year  of  my  gardening  experience.  At 
Glasgow,  the  Onions  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  McBean 
(and  such  is  the  case  every  year)  were  of  the  finest 
quality  ever  seen  in  the  North,  and  his  exhibit  of  six 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  ;  but  many  others  at  the 
same  exhibition  were  nearly  equal  to  those  referred 
to.  At  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dundee  the  usually 
fine  exhibits  appeared  to  be  excelled  this  year  in 
fineness  of  quality,  as  well  as  in  size.  Too  often 
size  decides  the  award  (here  w’e  note  what  you  state 
regarding  Mr.  Miles’s  judging).  But  large  Onions, 
however  handsome,  should  have  no  chance  of 
obtaining  the  awards  if  they  are  not  firm  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  keep  till  late  in  the  following  spring. 

Most  of  the  fine  Onions  grown  now  are  raised 
under  glass,  or  in  warmth  in  some  structure.  I  note 
this  because  one  year  I  was  passing  through  a 
foundry  with  one  of  the  best  Onion  growers  I  ever 
knew,  and  in  odd  corners  boxfuls  of  Onions  and 
Leeks  were  to  be  seen  under  preparation  for  the 
autumn  contests  at  local  shows,  and  some  of  them 
found  their  way  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
exhibitions.  I  have  a  number  of  Onions  pitted  one 
against  the  other  as  usual,  but  Veitch’s  main  Crop, 
along  with  its  synonym  Banbury  Improved  comes  well 
to  the  front — out-distancing  many  others.  Cranston’s 
is  the  largest  and  handsomest,  but  by  no  means  the 
best  matured,  and  will  be  used  first.  This  Onion 
has  led  in  the  prize  list  in  Scotland  more  than  any 
other  which  we  have  seen.  Some  years  ago  we 
judged  Onions  at  Banbury,  where  105  lots  were 
tabled  for  three  prizes.  Banbury  and  Wroxton  were 
the  winners. — Slirling. 

- - 

A  BUSHY  ALLAMANDA. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  known  Allamandas  is 
A.  Hendersoni ;  but  to  see  it  in  its  most  perfect  form, 
the  roof  of  a  house  must  be  accorded  it,  where  its 
robust  and  vigorous  nature  can  expend  itself,  and 
then  develop  the  profusion  of  bloom  for  which  it  is 
noted.  When  grown  in  pots,  it  has  to  be  tied  down 
into  unnatural  forms,  and  even  then  requires  a  deal 
of  attention  to  make  it  bloom  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  Allamanda  Williamsii  is  naturally  an 
erect  growing  kind,  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
A.  Chelsoni,  and  of  a  clear,  bright  yellow,  striated 
with  orange  lines  in  the  throat  like  those  of  A. 
Neriifolia.  It  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  those  two  inheriting  the  erect  and  bushy 
habit  of  both,  with  the  orange  lines  of  the  latter 
upon  the  interior. — J .  H. 

[The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  habit  of  the  plant  which  is  erect,  branching 
and  bushy.  The  separate  spray  represents  the 
flower’s  natural  size,  and  shows  the  floriferous 
character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shoots. — Ed.] 
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BEGONIAS  AT  BEXLEY. 

The  present  is  not  the  time  to  see  pot  plants  at  their 
best  if  they  have  been  flowering  all  the  season,  but 
where  they  have  been  liberally  treated,  the  stout 
stems  are  still  producing  large  blooms,  perfectly  in 
character,  and  fully  showing  their  capabilities  as  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomers.  Such  is  the  case  at  Crook  Lodge, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  where  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  of 
Tottenham  has  a  branch  establishment,  almost  solely 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  tuberous  Begonias.  The 
culture  of  this  class  of  flowers  was  first  commenced 
by  Mr.  Ware,  at  Tottenham,  but  since  their  removal 
to  Bexley,  rapid  and  marvellous  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  strain.  The  double 
kinds,  especially,  have  been  brought  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  they  are  still 
capable  of  or  may  be  destined  to  produce. 

Double  Kinds. 

The  two  best  double  white  varieties  in  the  collection 
are  Princess  May  and  Alba  Magna,  both  having 
large  flowers,  but  perfectly  distinguishable  at  a 


Queen  Victoria.  It  has  medium-sized  flowers,  and 
recently  received  a  First  class  Certificate  at  Earl’s 
Court. 

Yellow  varieties,  both  single  and  double,  but 
especially  the  latter,  have  been  much  improved 
recently.  The  flowers  of  Countess  O’Gorman  are- 
deep  and  bright,  almost  golden  yellow,  with  a  broad 
pale  guard,  and  the  variety  is  the  best  of  its  colour. 
A  new  type  is  Iona,  whose  orange-yellow  flowers  are 
compacted  into  a  single  centre.  Senora  is  also  a  new 
type  of  colour,  and  has  daik  orange,  or  almost 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  with  two  broad  guards. 
White  centred  flowers  are  very  charming,  and  their 
numbers  are  being  augmented  from  time  to  time. 
Viscountess  Cranbrook  and  Claribell  are  the  best  of 
the  older  types.  The  former  has  pure  rose  flowers, 
with  a  white  centre,  while  the  latter  is  salmon- 
rose,  and  is  both  delicate  and  exceedingly 
choice.  Very  different  is  Elegance,  whose  small 
flowers  are  salmon-rose,  white  in  the  centre, 
and  all  crenate  round  the  edge  of  the  petals,  re¬ 
sembling  for  all  the  world,  a  double  Chinese  Primula. 


habit.  The  Camellia-shaped  blossoms  of  Madame 
Barrone  de  St.  Didier  are  of  beautiful  form  and 
primrose  in  colour.  The  two  outer  sepals  are  cre¬ 
nate.  The  Hollyhock-shaped  flowers  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc  are  pure  white,  very  full  and  deep  with  guard 
petals.  The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  Henshaw 
Russell  are  now  pretty  well  known  for  their  bold  and 
handsome  appearance.  The  pure  salmon  flowers  of 
Baroda  are  not  very  large,  but  of  perfect  Camellia 
form,  and  most  attractive.  The  plant  has  red  stems 
and  is  very  floriferous.  Beauty  of  Belgrave  has 
huge,  blush-pink  flowers  very  closely  similar  to 
those  of  La  Belle  France  Rose.  As  the  blooms  are 
pendulous  the  variety  is  well  adaptud  for  basket 
work,  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  produces  a 
charming  effect  as  a  bedding  plant,  for  it  has  been 
grown  out  of  doors  here,  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom  all 
the  summer  and  still  most  floriferous  and  showy. 
Several  other  doubles,  both  large  and  small  flowered 
are  bedded  out  with  the  best  effect,  for  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom  with  which  they  are  still  laden  is 
remarkable. 


Allamanda  Williamsii. 


glance.  The  blooms  of  the  former  are  undulated 
and  crimped  like  a  Hollyhock,  with  a  tint  of  cream 
in  the  centre.  The  stalks  are  short  and  erect,  while 
the  plant  is  moderately  dwarf  and  branching.  Alba 
Magna,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taller,  with  pure  white 
flowers.  Bexley  Gem  has  very  large  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  rose,  and  although  they  have  many  centres, 
the  petals  are  not  crowded.  The  plant  is  of  good 
habit,  and  flowers  freely ;  Pavonia  is  also  of  good 
habit,  branching  from  the  base,  but  the  large,  many- 
centred  blooms  are  of  a  delicate  soft  rose,  and  carried 
on  short,  stiff  stalks.  The  bright  scarlet  blooms  of 
Victory  have  broad  guards  like  a  Hollyhock,  and  are 
also  borne  erect.  The  rosy-crimson  flowers  of  Miss 
Jennie  Fell  are  of  perfect  Camellia  form,  with  the 
broad,  imbricating  petals  arranged  round  a  single 
centre.  A  magnificent  kind  is  Duke  of  Teck,  with 
huge  crimson-scarlet  flowers  on  short  stalks,  and 
very  full,  but  the  central  petals  are  small.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  strong  contrast  to  the  popular  Duchess  of 
Teck,  whose  flowers  in  their  ultimate  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  resemble  a  bunch  of  Primroses.  The 
bronze-purple  stems  of  this  kind  are  striped  with 
pale  green.  A  most  beautiful  shade  of  colour  is 
exhibited  by  the  delicate  soft  pink  flowers  of 


Bouquet  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  flowers  are 
deep  rose  with  a  pure  white  centre.  Both  are  useful 
for  bouquets  and  button-holes.  The  four  constitute 
the  cream  of  the  white-centred  varieties. 

A  veritable  triumph  has  been  effected  in  the  Duke 
of  York  with  huge  crimson-amaranth  flowers  and 
broad,  imbricated  petals  arranged  round  a  single 
centre.  The  flowers  of  most  perfect  form,  are  very 
freely  produced  on  stout,  erect  stalks.  The  variety 
is  quite  new  and  is  certain  to  meet  with  approbation 
from  the  general  public.  Mrs.  F.  Fell  is  one  of  the 
largest  doubles  in  the  collection,  and  has  salmon 
rose  flowers,  with  the  unusually  broad  petals 
arranged  round  a  single  centre.  They  are  not  at 
all  densely  crowded  like  some  types,  and  the  blooms 
ultimately  become  flattened  in  form.  Hitherto,  the 
Rose  or  Camellia  formed  flowers  have  been  moderate 
in  size,  but  in  Picotee  we  have  blooms  of  great  size 
with  long,  broad,  ascending  petals  loosely  arranged 
round  one  centre,  recalling  some  of  the  Tea  Roses, 
but  they  are  white  with  a  well  marked  pink  edge, 
and  to  say  the  least  of  the  flowers  they  are  decidedly 
handsome.  The  dark  Rose  flowers  of  Leviathan  are 
also  of  huge  dimensions  with  several  centres  but 
broad  petals,  and  the  plant  is  of  good  branching 


Single  Varieties. 

There  is  somewhat  less  enthusiasm  in  the  naming  of 
single  varieties  than  formerly,  but  the  raising  of  new 
and  improved  sorts  is  not  in  the  least  abated. 
Where  all  are  so  superior  and  excellent  from  a 
packet  of  seed  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
giving  of  new  names,  and  moreover  seems  needless 
and  unnecessary,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
We  have  selected  seven  of  the  leading  shades  of 
colour  by  way  of  representing  the  whole.  Alba 
marginata  fimbriata  is  white,  with  a  well-defined 
rosy-scarlet  margin.  Challenger  is  of  a  brilliant 
dark  crimson.  The  large  and  circular  flowers  of 
Leonora  are  of  a  bright  rich  pink,  and  the  plant  is  of 
good  branching  habit.  The  best  of  the  salmon  kinds 
is  Alice  Hampson.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
freely  produced  on  dwarf  plants.  The  bronzy- 
orange  flowers  of  Champion  also  represent  a  distinct 
type.  The  leaves  are  very  broad  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  plant  vigorous.  The  orange,  bronze, 
and  yellow  shades  are  now  very  numerous.  The 
flowers  of  Aurora  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet. 
Bexley  White  is  the  best  all-round  variety  of  that 
shade,  and  is  very  pure  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
sepals.  We  noted  another  with  a  peculiar  snowy- 
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■whiteness  reminding  one  of  fine  linen  that  has  been 
treated  with  indigo  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  but 
the  behaviour  of  the  plant  does  not  commend  it  at 
present. 

Open  Air  Plantation. 

In  spite  of  the  long-continued  drought  and  the 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  season, 
the  Begonias  in  the  open  ground  are  much  finer  than 
we  have  ever  seen  them  before.  About  two  acres 
are  planted  with  them,  and  the  soil  is  anything  but 
suitable  in  face  of  such  emergencies  like  the  past 
season.  It  consists  of  gravel  with  a  thin  surfacing 
of  clay,  and  to  achieve  the  present  results  the  hose 
has  been  kept  incessantly  at  work  amongst  the 
Begonias,  all  day  and  sometimes  well  into  the 
evening.  At  one  end  of  the  ground  the  single 
varieties  are  planted  in  long  beds,  two  of  each 
colour,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  true  they  are  to  a 
colour,  very  few  rogues  being  perceptible  in  beds  of 
seedlings  planted  with  the  view  of  getting  them  true 
to  character  for  bedding  purposes.  This  result  is 
obtainable  by  avoiding  the  crossing  of  parents  with 
different  coloured  flowers.  For  instance,  two  of  the 
beds  are  white,  others  scarlet,  pink,  crimson,  golden, 
orange-bronze,  rose,  crimson-scarlet,  yellow,  and 
blush,  in  all  cases  two  beds  of  each  kind.  The 
white  varieties  usually  develop  a  pink  tint  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  sepals,  in  the  open  air,  but  some 
of  the  seedlings  are  pure  white  even  under  those 
conditions.  Those  varieties  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  crossing  of  different  coloured  flowers  are 
planted  in  other  beds  by  themselves. 

Almost  equal  success  has  been  obtained  with 
the  beds  of  double-flowered  seedlings,  the  yellow 
kinds  being  the  only  exception.  The  usual  fault  of 
the  double  strain  is  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
reversion  to  singles.  The  percentage  of  singles  that 
have  turned  up  amongst  them  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  as  a  rule  the  form  of  the  flower  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  as  large  and 
as  perfect  as  they  would  be  under  glass.  White, 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  picotee,  and  other  colours 
are  particularly  fine.  Quite  a  houseful  of  the  best 
and  most  promising  types  have  been  lifted,  potted, 
duly  labelled,  and  placed  under  glass.  Something 
like  135  sorts  have  thus  been  secured  to  test  next 
year,  under  more  equal  conditions,  so  as  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  they  really  are.  Then  a  further  sifting 
will  take  place,  and  only  the  cream  of  them  will  be 
retained.  Under  glass,  cutting:  of  approved  kinds 
are  being  very  extensively  propagated. 

PRIMULA  "*bBCONICA. 

Its  Poisonous  Properties.' 

Since  the  introduction  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
useful  greenhouse  flowering  plant  not  a  few 
instances  have  been  chronicled  of  more  or  less 
injurious  effects  having  been  experienced  by 
gardeners  coming  into  contact  with  it  whilst 
engaged  at  work,  or  in  the  necessary  manipulations 
of  repotting  or  otherwise  handling  the  flowers  or 
foliage.  Only  recently,  when  referring  to  such 
instances  in  conversation  with  the  foreman  of  a 
large  plant  establishment,  he  informed  me  that  in 
superintending  show-house  arrangements  he  had  to 
avoid  handling  this  Primula,  otherwise  an  acutely 
painful  affection  of  the  skin  would  immediately 
follow. 

Another  recent  case  which  has  come  under  my 
notice  was  a  somewhat  serious  one.  It  relates  to  a 
young  man,  previously  an  assistant  of  mine,  who, 
when  engaged  at  work  in  a  plant  house,  his  eye 
accidently  came  into  contact  with  a  flower  truss  of 
one  of  these  plants.  The  result  was  that  it  soon 
afterwards  became  very  painful  and  ultimately  his 
eyesight  for  several  weeks  was  partially  lost,  which 
the  medical  faculty  in  Glasgow,  under  whose  treat¬ 
ment  he  placed  himself,  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
his  coming  into  contact  with  the  P.  obconica. 
Should  this  communication  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  any  sufferer  from  the  same  cause  it  may  possibly 
be  useful  for  him  to  know  that  in  the  case  I  have 
just  referred  to  frequent  bathing  with  cold  tea 
during  the  day,  together  with  the  regular  applications 
of  poultices  of  tea  leaves  on  retiring  to  rest  for 
several  nights  in  succession  was  the  last  among 
other  remedial  measures  adopted.  The  result  of  this 
treatment  was  that  within  a  few  days  a  cure  was 
effected — M.,  Ayrshire.  [For  hands  and  arms  half 
a  wineglass  of  Condy’s  fluid  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
water  is  recommended  as  a  safe  and  quick  cure. 
Bathe  the  parts  affected  and  let  the  lotion  dry  in. — 
Ed.] 


Cabbages  for  Spring. 

When  a  Cabbage  is  at  its  best  there  are  few  things 
in  the  way  of  culinary  vegetables  that  excel  it  for 
delicacy  of  flavour,  and  when  obtainable  in  first- 
rate  condition  nothing  is  more  acceptable  during 
April  and  May,  before  the  ground  gets  dry.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  owing  to  summer  droughts 
cabbages  lose  the  delicate  flavour  for  which  they  are 
so  highly  esteemed,  and  other  things  becoming  more 
plentiful,  the  cabbage  is  refused  admittance  to  the 
dining  room  during  the  summer  months.  Those 
who  are  expected  to  furnish  a  supply  early  in  the 
season  should  lose  no  time  in  making  a  plantation 
on  well-manured  soil.  If  a  choice  can  be  made,  a 
somewhat  dry  spot  will  be  better  than  a  damp  one. 
Plant  from  20  in.  to  24  in.  apart  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  variety  used.  Enfield 
Market  and  other  similar  large  growdng  kinds  will 
require  24  in.  Ellam’s  Dwarf  from  18  in.  to  20  in. 
This  latter  has  for  some  years  been  our  favourite 
variety,  as  it  turns  in  quickly,  and  makes  few  out¬ 
side  leaves.  Let  the  plants  down  to  the  lower  leaves 
in  the  soil,  and  if  dry,  water  well.  Take  care  to  set 
the  plants  firm  in  the  soil,  as  workmen  will  occa¬ 
sionally  be  careless  about  this.  There  is  a  knack  of 
firming  them  expeditiously  by  inserting  the  dible  a 
little  aslant  towards  the  plant,  and  giving  it  a  slight 
twist  towards  it ;  this  will  fasten  the  plant  firm  in 
the  soil  at  one  turn.  I  have  often  noticed  workmen 
punching  away  three  or  four  times  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  then  found  that  many  of  the  plants 
have  been  loose.  Keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds 
by  frequent  hoeing,  preferably  with  the  Dutch  hoe, 
because  the  weeds  are  not  trodden  down  with  its 
use.  All  losses  from  slugs  or  grub  should  be  made 
good  as  they  occur. —  IF.  B. 

- ^ - 

PINE  GROWING,  &c., 

BY  MR.  G.  T.  MILES. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  was  familar  with  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  Mr.  Miles  as  a  high-class  cultivator  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  a  genial  and 
thoroughly  qualified  man  in  other  respects,  and, 
therefore,  I  can  endorse  what  is  stated  regarding  this 
veteran  in  your  issue  of  last  week.  My  object  at 
present  in  troubling  you  with  these  few  remarks,  is 
to  ask — as  Mr.  Miles  is  so  explicit  with  his  pen  in 
giving  information  on  things  horticultural — -whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  induce  that  high-class 
man  (this  is  how  friend  Gilbert  at  Burghley  once 
expressed  himself  regarding  Mr.  Miles)  to  give  a 
brief  outline  in  your  columns  of  his  practice  with 
Pines,  as  to  how  he  is  able  to  fruit  them  with 
advantage  in  the  short  space  of  time  indicated— ten 
months. 

There  are  yet  a  great  many  places  in  which  Pines 
are  cultivated  (though  comparatively  few  to  what 
there  once  was)  and  I  fear  that  there  has,  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  been  some  retrogression  in  practice 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Queen  of  fruits.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  now  that  we  see  at  shows  many  Pines  of  first- 
rate  quality,  and  often  they  should  not  be  tabled  for 
exhibition  at  all.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  did  well 
if  I  could  get  fruit  of  fine  size  and  of  good  quality 
ripened  within  eighteen  months.  Sometimes,  now 
and  again,  a  "  starter  ”  may  come  in  fairly  good 
within  the  year,  but  such  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  I  know  some  cultivators  who  grow  their 
plants  quickly  to  a  good  size  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  but  they  get  into  poor  condition 
during  winter,  no  doubt  by  injudicious  watering,  a 
cold  damp  bottom,  or  it  may  be  too  much  bottom 
heat !  I  know  that  if  Mr.  Miles  would  give  some 
■details  of  his  management,  that  gentleman  would  be 
'doing  special  service  to  the  rising  generation  of 
gardeners. — Stirling. 

- - 

HARDY  FRUIT  SHOW  AT 

EARL’S  COURT. 

The  prizes  offered  for  hardy  fruit  brought  out  a 
large  number  of  entries  for  the  show  on  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  inst.  The  large  tent  was  given  up  to 
competitive  exhibits  with  few  exceptions.  The 


tables  in  the  tent  were  completely  occupied  with 
Apples,  Pears,  with  smaller  lots  of  Grapes,  Tomatos. 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  some  attractive  exhibits  of 
vegetables.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very 
numerous,  but  were  mostly  relegated  to  the  main 
exhibition  building.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  whose  fruits  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  uniform  size  for  so  many 
sorts,  and  highly  coloured.  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sid- 
mouth,  Devon,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  John  Scott, 
Merriott,  Somerset,  took  the  third  place  with  highly- 
coloured  sorts.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.  also 
took  the  first  aw'ard  for  forty-eight  different  varieties 
of  culinary  Apples,  which  made  a  brave  display. 
Mr.  G.  Woodward,  gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq., 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  had  many  fruits  of 
enormous  size,  and  took  the  second  prize.  Mr.  John 
Scott  took  the  third  place  with  some  grand  fruits 
notwithstanding.  The  first  award  for  twelve  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples  was  again  taken  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.;  Mr.  G.  Woodward  followed;  and 
the  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Company,  Hereford, 
was  third.  Mr.  G.  Woodward  came  to  the  front 
for  twelve  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  which  were  of 
handsome  dimensions ;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co. 
were  second ;  and  Mr.  H.  Berwick  was  third. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  had  the 
only  table  of  hardy  fruits  arranged  for  effect.  The 
Bijou  Apple  trees  in  pots  were  heavily  laden  with 
highly- coloured  fruits  and  handsome.  They  were 
accorded  the  first  prize.  The  first  award  for  twenty- 
four  dishes  of  Pears  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward  with  fruits  of  imposing  size  ;  Mr.  G.  Gold¬ 
smith,  gardener  to  Sir.  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  was  second  with  fine  fruits  ; 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
Marston  House,  Frome,  was  third  with  smaller  but 
riper  specimens.  Mr.  A.  Offer,  Handcross  Park, 
Crawley,  had  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  ;  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  Presdale  Gardens,  Ware,  Herts,  was 
second ;  Mr.  H.  Berwick  was  third.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.  had  the  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  grown  in  an  orchard  house; 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons  were  second.  Mr.  G. 
Woodward  had  the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  in  Cox’s  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  and 
Washington ;  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Croscombe  Wells, 
Somerset,  was  second ;  and  the  English  Fruit  and 
Rose  Company  was  third.  Mr.  G.  Woodward  had 
the  best  three  dishes  of  Peaches  ;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers 
&  Son  were  second ;  and  Mr. '  A.  Offer  was  third. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son  were  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  six  dishes  of  Plums.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  Col.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  had  the 
two  best  dishes  of  Plums. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  first  award  for  twenty- 
four  dishes  of  Apples  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward  with  grand  samples  ;  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  G.  Chambers,  Beech  Farm,  Mere- 
worth,  Maidstone,  was  third.  Mr.  S.  H.  Goodwin, 
Smartswell,  Mereworth,  Kent,  had  the  best  twelve 
dishes  in  grand  samples ;  Mr.  Austin  T.  Killick, 
Weavering,  Maidstone,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Goldsmith  was  third.  Mr.  W.  Minifie,  Beatlands, 
Sidmouth,  Devon,  had  the  best  six  dishes;  and  Mr. 
G.  Chambers  was  second.  Mr.  W.  Wiles,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Phillips,  Munstead  Park,  Godaiming,  had  the 
best  six  dishes  of  Pears.  Mr.  G.  Chambers  had  the 
best  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  M.  Collet,  Bart.,  St.  Clere, 
Kemsing,  Sevenoaks,  was  second.  Mr.  G.  Gold¬ 
smith  had  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  in  hand¬ 
some  samples.  Mr.  Wm.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  a  good  second. 
The  best  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins,  gardener  to 
Lady  Theodora  Guest,  In  wood  House,  Henstridge, 
near  Blandford,  who  had  splendid  Carrots,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Onions,  Leeks,  Celery,  Tomatos,  etc.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  was  second  with  a  neatly  set-up  collec¬ 
tion,  but  he  lost  a  point  or  two  in  some  of  his  kinds. 
Mr.  J.  Friend,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn, 
Rooksnest,  Godstone,  was  third  with  a  very  good  lot. 
There  were  seven  entries.  Mr.  E.  Ryder,  The 
Nursery,  Orpington,  had  the  best  dish  of  Tomatos  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Strong,  gardener  to  P.  R.  Morse,  Esq., 
Wickham,  Witham,  Essex,  was  second.  Mr.  E. 
Ryder  had  the  best  dish  of  yellow  Tomatos.  He 
also  took  the  first  award  for  twelve  dishes  of 
Tomatos,  which  were  well  selected,  smooth,  and 
well  coloured.  The  F'rome  Flower  and  Fruit  Co. 
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(manager,  Mr.  G.  W,  West),  Frome,  Somerset,  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walborn,  West  Kensington,  was 
third. 

In  the  main  exhibition  building  were  numerous 
miscellaneous  exhibits,  the  overflow  of  the  large  tent 
where  the  show  is  usually  held.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Vegetables,  including  Potatos,  Onions,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  Cauliflower,  and  Apples.  They  also 
had  a  bank  of  bronzy-orange  Begonias  (Silver 
Medal).  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  had  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Onions  of  huge  size  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 
Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  some  of  enormous 
size  (Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  had  an  extensive  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  all  highly-coloured  and  neatly  set  up, 
including  some  young  trees  with  the  fruit  upon 
them  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  A  handsome  exhibit  of 
black  Grapes  was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Innes  &  Co., 
Littleover,  Derby  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
Apples  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  enormous  size  (Gold  Medal).  They  also 
had  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  Nepenthes,  Strepto- 
carpus,  various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  a 
collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  (Gold 
Medal).  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Withington,  Hereford, 
had  a  collection  of  highly-coloured  Apples  and 
Pears  (Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Roses  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Son,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  had  an  extensive 
and  showy  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all  highly- 
coloured,  backed  up  with  an  attractive  bank  of 
Dahlias  in  various  designs  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 
Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex,  had  an  exhibit  of 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  A. 
W.  Young,  137,  Holmesdale  Road,  South  Norwood, 
exhibited  cut  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias  (Bronze 
Medal).  Mr.  T.  A.  Hester,  gardener  to  W.  G. 
Dawson,  Esq.,  The  Links,  Plumstead  Common,  had 
a  mixed  collection  of  fruit- (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  R. 
Grigor,  Knightshayes  Court,  Tiverton,  N.  Devon, 
showed  twelve  huge  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pear  (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  J.  Strong,  gardener  to  P. 
R.  Morse,  Esq.,  had  a  collection  of  fine  Tomatos 
(Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  Henry  Merry  weather 
Southwell,  Notts  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Bramley’s 
Seedling  Apple.  Mr.  Walter  Salmon,  West  Nor¬ 
wood  had  a  collection  of  vegetables  (Silver  Medal). 
Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Son,  Hounslow,  Middlesex, 
had  a  collection  of  Apples  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  A. 
H.  Rickwood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  showed  Apples 
and  Pears  (Bronze  Medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son, 
Forest  Hill,  had  a  small  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears  (Bronze  Medal).  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
&  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  a  bold  bank  of  Dahlias  in 
various  devices  (Silver  Medal).  In  the  exhibition 
tent  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son  had  an  exhibit  of 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears,  Catillac  being  of  huge 
size  (Silver  Medal;.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Melons.  Red  and 
white  Celery  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Mayfield,  Shortlands, 
Kent.  A  dozen  Pineapples  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Chas,  Terry,  The  Gardens,  Tatton  Park.  Mr.  G. 
Goldsmith  showed  a  dish  of  Pomegranates  grown  in 
the  open  air  (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  Wm.  Mancey, 
gardener  to  A  D.  Druce,  Esq.,  Upper  Gatton,  Red- 
hill,  had  10  huge  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear 
(Bronze  Medal). 

- ^ - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  September  26th. — The  most 
striking  features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were 
the  Dahlias  shown  in  quantity  and  in  all  the  classes. 
Various  other  autumn  flowers  were  also  prominent, 
including  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  Gladioli. 
Orchids  were  interesting,  and  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  present  in  considerable  quantity.  A  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  Orchids  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including 
Habenaria  carnea,  Calanthe  curculigoides,  Miltonia 
Morelliana,  Laelia  porphyrites,  Aerides  Rohaniana, 
Oncidium  trulliferum,  &c.  A  group  of  Orchids  were 


also  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur,  the  London 
Nurseries,  Maida  Vale.  Amongst  others  were  good 
pieces  of  Stanhopea  insignes  major,  Cattleya  Loddi- 
gesii  Harrisonii,  Vanda  Parishi,  Saccolabium 
coeleste,  and  others.  Cut  flowers  of  Cattleya  Alex¬ 
andras  in  several  shades  of  colour  were  exhibited  by 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 
Cattleya  Brymeriana  was  exhibited  by  W.  E. 
Brymer,  Esq.,  Dorchester.  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
Pageliana,  C.  Johnstoniana,  &c.,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate.  Cutfloweers 
of  Satyrium  eriocarpum,  S.  membranceum,  and 
Brownlea  caerulea  were  exhibited  by  Jas.  O’Brien, 
Esq.,  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  A  small  collection  of 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  including  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum,  and  a  fine  piece  of  D.  P.  Schroder- 
ianum  Beatrice  Ashworth  var.,  for  which  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  Catasetum  Gnomus 
was  shown  by  W.  Colb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Cypripedium 
radiosum  Short  Hill  var.  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  (&  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley.  Laelia 
elegans  Turneri  Ingram  s  var.  was  shown  by  Chas. 
Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead 
House,  Godaiming.  An  interesting  collection  of 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  including 
handsomely  coloured  Vanda  Caerulea,  V.  Sanderiana, 
Cypripedium  euryandrum,  and  a  handsome  new 
species  named  C.  Charlesworthii  from  the  East 
Indies.  Cattleya  bicolor  caerulea,  a  curious  variety, 
C.  Alexandrae,  and  Cypripedium  Anthurianum 
superbum  were  exhibited  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall.  Manches¬ 
ter.  A  showy  little  group  of  Cypripediums,  Vanda 
Kimballiana,  V.  caerulea,  V.  Sanderiana,  and  Lilium 
nepalense  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton.  The  Lily  was  particularly  noticeable 
and  handsome.  A  hybrid  Cattleya  named  C. 
Blesensis,  Cypripedium  Cythera,  C.  Amandum  and 
Anthurium  londinense  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

A  large  basket  of  Amasonia  punicea  mixed  with 
Phrynium  variegatum,  a  splendid  plant  of  Nepenthes 
mixter,  Aglaonema  rotundum  and  Veronica  Purple 
Queen,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap,  Hill,  Surrey.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The 
Shirley  Nurseries,  near  Southampton,  for  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  including  large 
bunches  of  Heliopsis  scabra  major.  Pink  Ernest 
Ladhams,  a  new  perpetual  flowering  variety,  Liatris 
pycnostachya.  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  Erig- 
eron  macranthus,  Rudbeckia,  and  a  host  of  others  in 
great  variety.  A  large  collection  of  Dahlias  set  up 
in  stands  and  also  in  conical  designs,  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury.  A  sin¬ 
gular-looking  variety  named  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  had 
its  broad  white  florets  inrolled  at  the  sides  and  tubular 
but  open  at  the  top.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
decorative  variety.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  collection.  A  similar  award  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  for  an  equally  or  more  extensive  collection 
of  Dahlias  set  up  in  various  designs,  and  semi -conical 
rounds  mixed  with  Asparagus  to  lighten  them  up. 
All  the  Cactus,  single  and  pompon,  varieties  were 
set  up  in  bunches  of  seven  or  ten,  and  were  very 
attractive.  A  bunch  of  Aster  J.  Harris  was  shown 
by  Mr.  j.  Aldridge,  Petersham,  Richmond.  A 
basket  of  Fuchsia  triphylla  carminata  alba  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham.  Some  Chrysanthemums  and  a  Canna 
were  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head.  Dahlias  were  shown  by  G.  P.  Pierre  Harris, 
Esq.,  Scads  Hill  House,  Orpington,  Kent.  A  fine 
plant  of  Datura  cornucopiae  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda.  A  collection  of  bronzy- 
orange  Begonias,  with  single  flowers,  and  various 
double  varieties,  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and 
the  purple  foliage  of  Lobelia  splendens  Victoriae, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  and  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
the  group.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  large 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  lightened  up 
with  Cannas,  Begonias,  Odontoglossum  grande,  and 
Vriesias  in  flower.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  Romford,  Essex, 


for  three  large  stands  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias. 
An  interesting  lot  of  new  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
including  Mrs.  A  Peart,  a  white  Cactus  variety, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 
Pompon,  show,  and  Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Hoya  Griffithii  in  bloom 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Hamworth,  Kirton,  St. 
John's  Park,  Blackheath.  A  Silver  Floral  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Waterer  for  a  group  of  Picea 
pungens  glauca  and  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca.  Two 
first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Fordy, 
Warkworth,  Northumberland,  for  exhibits  of 
Gladioli. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  fora  collection  of  Apples, 
many  of  which  were  of  large  size  and  handsome  in 
colour.  A  small  collection  of  fruit  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  The  Gardens,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 
A  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  for 
eighteen  Pineapples  of  great  size,  including  six 
fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne,  some  of  which  weighed 
9  lbs.  each.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  (gardener,  Mr. 
Iggulden),  Marston  House,  Frome,  for  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Pears,  many  of  which  were  of  great  size.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freake  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood), 
Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  for  a  large  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  a  large 
collection  of  Potatos,  Onions,  Beet,  Carrots, 
Scorzonera  Salsify,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers, 
Leeks,  Savoys,  Marrows,  etc.  A  new  seedling 
Potato  named  Eynsford  Mammoth  is  noted  for  its 
dwarf  haulm,  disease-resisting,  good  cropping  and 
table  qualities.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  J.  Chinnery,  Downton  Castle  Gar¬ 
dens,  Ludlow,  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  in  fine  condition,  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds),  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  for  a  collection  of  twenty  Melons,  mostly  of 
huge  size.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  J,  Nix, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Dibben),  Tilgate  Manor,  Craw¬ 
ley,  for  a  collection  of  Pears.  A  dish  of  Pomegra¬ 
nates  grown  in  the  open  air  was  shown  by  Sir  E. 
Loder  (gardener,  Mr.  Goldsmith),  Leonardslee, 
Horsham. 

- ^ - 
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Sunderland. — On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
members  and  friends  of  this  society,  to  the  number 
of  upwards  of  forty,  paid  a  visit  to  Hutton  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.  They  were  kindly 
met  at  the  station  by  Mr.  Mclndoe,  the  gardener, 
and  Mr.  Funnel,  the  estate  agent.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
conducted  the  party  through  the  gardens,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  various  points  of  interest  which  attracted 
notice  when  passing  through  the  numerous  houses. 
The  pleasure  grounds  were  next  visited.  These  are 
eight  acres  in  extent,  and  the  conifers  were  much 
admired,  the  marked  difference  of  the  atmosphere 
between  Sunderland  and  Guisborough  being  clearly 
apparent.  The  company  then  adjourned  to  the 
boat-house  (a  handsome  rustic  structure  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  lake),  and  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Mclndoe  partook  of  a  substantial  luncheon.  Mr. 
Funnel  then  conducted  the  party  over  the  hills  and 
the  estate,  including  the  stables,  after  which  the  party 
proceeded  to  Guisborough  and  viewed  the  Priory, 
Abbey  and  gardens,  and  then  dined  together  at  the 
Buck  Hotel.  After  dinner  Mr.  Bolam,  F.R.H.S., 
the  chairman  of  the  society  presided.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
proposed,  ”  Success  to  the  Sunderland  Gardeners’ 
Society,”  and  regretted  that  distance  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  member.  He  wished  the  society 
every  success,  and  commented  on  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  by  young  men  from  becoming 
members  of  such  associations.  The  chairman  suitably 
responded,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Mclndoe  promised  to  visit  Sunderland  and  read 
a  paper  on  “  liruit  Growing.  The  healths  of  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  and  Mr.  Funnel 
were  proposed  and  enthusiastically  received.  The 
party  arrived  home  at  9.30  p.m.,  after  enjoying  a 
very  pleasant  day’s  outing. 
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Exmouth.— The  first  discussion  for  the  season  in 
connection  with  the  Exmouth  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  A 
large  number  of  members  took  part.  The  subject 
was  “  The  Root  and  Shoot  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees.” 
Various  methods  and  practical  illustrations  were 
given,  showing  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
pruning.  More  summer  and  less  winter  pruning 
was  recommended.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
root  pruning  is  not  practised  as  much  as  it  ought  to 
be,  but  where  many,  especially  amateurs,  failed  was 
through  not  knowing  the  difference  between  "  prun¬ 
ing”  and  ”  mutilation.” 

- - 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  autumn  and  winter  catalogues  of  nursery  trees, 
shrubs,  bulbs,  &c. ,  are  coming  in  apace,  for  let  the  sea¬ 
sons  be  what  they  may  there  is  no  remission  in  business 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  traders,  who  strive  their 
best  to  get  their  share  of  the  custom  which  can  be 
bestowed  on  horticulture.  Catalogues  differ  very 
much  in  appearance  and  usefulness.  Some  are  poor, 
while  others  are  so  finely  prepared  as  to  come  almost 
within  the  description  of  editions  de  luxe,  so  beautifully 
are  they  finished  and  so  highly  are  they  illustrated. 
A  new  departure  in  style  and  usefulness  is  the  fruit 
catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co., 
of  Maidstone,  which  is  not  only  enclosed  in  stiff  paper 
covers,  thus  giving  to  it  a  character  of  permanence, 
but  also  contains  a  blank  page  interleaved  through¬ 
out  the  work,  on  which  those  having  the  catalogues 
can  make,  from  time  to  time,  practical  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  fruits  they  grow,  which  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value  for  re'^erence  later  on.  This  is  a  little 
piece  of  trade  enterprise  that  merits  all  praise. 
Possibly,  very  many  persons  find  the  abundance  of 
catalogues  they  annually  receive  to  be  a  serious  bur¬ 
then  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  best  selection 
under  such  conditions.  The  embarras  de  richesse 
presents  difficulties  not  easily  mastered.  Then  in 
such  case  so  many  of  the  stereotyped  lists  soon  get 
cast  aside  and,  perhaps,  are  no  more  seen.  That  sort  of 
neglect  will  hardly  be  shown  towards  the  Messrs. 
Bunyard’s  catalogue.  Apart  from  these  considera¬ 
tions,  however,  catalogues  have  had  enormously  to 
grow  with  horticultural  development.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  complain,  as  many  do,  that  far  too  many 
things  are  listed.  That  may  be  so,  but  the  trader 
never  knows  what  he  may  be  asked  for,  and  least  of 
all  does  he  care  to  refuse  an  order,  because  he  may 
not  have  what  is  required.— Po>«ofo^/sA 


PYRUS  MALUS  FLORIBUNDUS. 
According  to  Professor  Sargent,  this  is  the  only 
species  of  Apple  that  is  indigenous  to  Japan.  Here 
it  is  very  widely  spread,  growing  from  sea  level  at 
Yeddo  up  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet 
in  central  Hondo.  It  affects  humid  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water  courses.  Sometimes  it  is 
only  a  low  bush,  but  more  often  it  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  tree  5  to  10  yards  high,  having  a 
solid  trunk,  and  a  great  spread  of  branches.  The 
leaves  are  very  variable,  even  on  the  same  individual, 
and  that  may  possibly  account  for  the  numerous 
names  that  are  given  it  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  not  only  in  gardens,  but  in  books,  leading 
people  to  believe  that  there  are  several  different 
kinds,  whereas  no  real  distinction  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  commonest  synonyms  are  Pyrus 
Ringo,  P .  Toringo,  and  P.  microcarpa.  Less  common 
are  Pyrus  lialleana,  P.  Parkmani,  and  Malus  Sieboldi. 
The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  wild 
Cherry  or  Gean,  loses  its  calyx  like  Pyrus  baccata, 
and  like  that  species  is  variable  in  colour,  from 
yellow  to  a  lively  shining  scarlet.  The  latter  is  less 
common  in  this  country  than  the  dark  fruited  forms 
of  P.  baccata,  or  Siberian  Crab. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  SUMMER  UPON 
TREES. 

Before  parting  with  the  memorable  summertide  of 
1893,  it  may  not  be  profitless  to  observe  its  effect 
upon  trees,  so  essential  to  the  beauty  and  health  of 
the  metropolis.  They  afford  thS  one  redeeming 
feature  to  an  otherwise  ugly  town.  Some  years  ago 
I  brought  upon  myself  a  good  deal  of  adverse 
criticism  by  quoting  Leigh  Hunt's  saying,  that  it  was 


hard  to  find  a  single  street  in  London  from  some 
part  of  which  a  tree  was  not  visible.  I  only  know  of 
two  viz.,  Savile  Row  and  a  street  parallel  with 
Berners  Street.  London  trees  have  two  adverse 
influences  to  resist,  coal  smoke  and  heat  reflected 
from  miles  of  brick  and  stonework.  The  effect  of 
the  latter  is  so  clearly  marked  upon  several  species  at 
the  present  moment  that  the  lesson  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  the  Office  of  Works  and  by  those  in 
charge  of  squares  and  gardens,  for,  although  the 
heat  has  been  greatly  excessive  this  year,  trees  in  a 
town  are  always  exposed  to  a  greater  summer  heat 
than  those  in  the  country.  The  trees  which  have 
suffered  most  are  one  native  species,  the  Wych  Elm, 
and  two  exotic  species,  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  the 
Lime.  The  condition  in  which  these  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  some  weeks  past,  ought  to  convince 
us  of  their  unsuitability  for  urban  planting.  Many 
of  them  are  entirely  leafless;  others  retain  but  a 
sere  remnant  of  summer  clothing.  The  Plane,  for 
which  we  shall  soon  have  to  borrow  the  title  of  a 
humbler  green  thing  and  call  it  "London  Pride,” 
has  stood  the  trial  fairly  well,  for  although  it  has 
shed  half  its  leaves,  the  other  half  remain  and  are 
still  fresh  and  verdant.  By  a  popular  mistake  this 
tree  is  called  the  Western  or  Occidental  Plane.  It  is 
not  so,  but  an  Eastern  European  and  Asiatic  species 
(Platanus  acerifoliusj,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  American  Plan  (P.  occidentalis),  by  bearing 
two  or  more  seed  vessels  on  the  fruit  stalk  instead  of 
one.  Aspens  and  Poplars  have  suffered  not  at  all, 
and  should  be  more  largely  planted  in  London.  By 
a  peculiar  formation  of  the  leaf  stalk,  which  is 
flattened  midway,  they  are  specially  provided  with  a 
mechanical  means  of  protection  against  heat.  The 
leaves  hang  vertically,  and  possess  glands  on  both 
surfaces,  whereas  Oak,  Beech,  Chestnut,  etc  ,  have 
glands  only  on  the  under  surface.  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  the  tree  of  the  gods,  is  in  splendid 
foliage,  and  if  more  care  were  taken  to  keep  it  in 
shape  in  its  early  years,  would  soon  prove  one  of  the 
surest  ornaments  of  our  streets.  But  the  tree  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  as  invaluable 
for  towns  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  Acacia. 
It  is  not  an  Acacia  at  all,  being  of  the  Pea-flower 
tribe  ;  its  scientific  name  is  Robinia  pseudo-acacia. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  fine  specimen  standing  at 
the  corner  of  Lord  Sefton’s  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  or  a  group  of  young  ones  in  the  Green  Park 
near  the  Wellington  Arch,  with  trees  of  other  kinds 
around,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this 
species  one  which,  for  beauty  of  form  or  freshness 
of  verdure,  cannot  be  excelled  for  planting  in  towns. 
— Sir  Herbert  Maxiuell,  Bart.,  in  The  Times. 

JAPAN  LACQUER;  RHUS  VERNICIFERA. 

In  your  journal  of  24th  June,  recently  received  here, 

I  read  a  note  on  the  Japan  lacquer  tree  (Rhus  verni- 
cifera),  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  the  genus  is  valuable 
not  only  on  account  of  the  product  named.  A 
Jap  in  my  employ  has  informed  me  that  the  seed 
(presumably  of  R.  succedanea,  and  possibly  of  other 
species)  furnishes  the  general  lighting  medium  in  his 
native  land.  By  grinding  and  expression,  a  wax  is 
obtained,  from  which  excellent  candles  are  made. 
Here  the  florist  has  found  another  use  for  the  tree. 
In  autumn  the  leaves  change  from  their  normal 
green  to  the  most  glorious  shades  of  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  yellow,  and  in  this  state  they  supplement  the 
supply  of  autumn  tints  for  decorative  purposes.  On 
referring  to  ”  Paxton,”  I  find  R.  succedanea  noted  as 
an  evergreen,  but  the  trees  we  have  imported  are 
decidedly  deciduous,  so  that  we  have  not  yet  fixed 
the  species  to  our  satisfaction.  We  have  now  sown 
imported  seeds  of  commerce,  and  if  succe.ssful  in 
raising  plants,  shall  be  able  to  determine  what  is  the 
veritable  "  wax- tree.”  A  reference  to  the  ”  Botanical 
Dictionary  ”  shows  the  genus  to  be  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  it  furnishes  yet  other  products  in 
addition  to  those  referred  to. — C.  Bennett,  Standard 
Nursery,  Homebush,  N.S.W.,  August  igth. 

THE  JASMINE  HARVEST. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  from  Grasse  says  : — The 
Jasmine  harvest  here  is  in  full  swing.  Grasse  is 
permeated  by  a  overwhelming  perfume  of  flowers. 
In  the  factories  they  are  working  day  and  night  to 
extract  the  valuable  essence  of  the  flowers  as  quickly 
as  possible.  There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this. 
The  first  and  coarsest  method  which  is  used  for 
Lavender,  Thyme,  Peppermint,  and  Geranium,  is  by 


boiling  down  the  flowers.  The  second,  which  is 
used  for  Roses,  Heliotrope,  Lilac,  ordinary  Violets, 
etc  ,  is  the  old  plan  of  distillation.  And  the  third, 
which  is  reserved  for  Parma  Violets,  Jasmine, 
Tuberoses,  and  such  expensive  essences,  is  the  so- 
called  cold  method,  the  slowest,  and  therefore  the 
dearest,  but  the  most  effective  of  all.  For  this  last 
the  flowers,  which  are  first  carefully  weighed,  are 
heaped  upon  a  table,  round  which  are  seated  about 
twenty  girls,  each  with  a  frame  before  her,  like  a 
good-sized  window  pane.  The  glass  of  this  frame 
is,  so  to  speak,  buttered  on  both  sides  wdth  a  mixture 
of  veal  fat  and  a  little  oil.  On  the  glass  the  girl 
strews  as  many  flowers  as  will  lightly  cover  it,  and 
covers  them  with  another  glass,  similarly  treated. 
Then  comes  another  layer  of  flowers  and  another 
glass,  till  there  are  ten  glasses  in  a  heap.  The  next 
day  the  flowers,  which  are  by  that  time  quite  faded 
and  have  given  out  all  their  scent  into  the  grease 
above  them,  are  removed,  and  fresh  flowers  are 
strewn  in  their  place.  This  proceeding  is  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times.  The  perfumed  grease  is  then 
put  into  large,  closed,  copper  vats,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirit.  In  the  vats  are  whfeels,  which 
are  turned  by  machinery.  The  rapid  revolutions  of 
the  wheels  beats  out  of  the  grease  most  of  the  per¬ 
fume  it  has  soaked  in ;  the  grease  sinks  to  the  bottom 
and  is  used  to  make  soap,  pomade,  etc.,  and  the 
spirit  which  contains  the  true  essence  of  the  flowers 
is  bottled,  and  fetches  the  highest  prices  given  for 
scent. — The  Globe. 


RHUS  COTINUS. 

A  WELL  flowered  bush  of  this  is  always  interesting 
because  of  its  distinctness,  and  on  the  approach  of 
autumn  the  foliage  becomes  more  or  less  rosy-crim¬ 
son.  We  draw  attention  to  this  finding  its  foliage 
utilised  by  the  florists  in  making  up  charming 
bouquets,  which  by  artificial  light  have  a  rich  and 
unique  effect. — G. 


SIZE  OF  TREES. 

I  HAVE  trees  in  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
here  of  the  following  girth  measurements  at  5  ft. 
above  the  ground; — Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus 
Liboni),  circumference,  17  ft.  10  in.;  Himalaya 
Cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara),  circumference,  14  ft.  and 
15  ft.;  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata),  circumference, 
13  ft.  10  in.;  and  the  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campes- 
tris),  circumference,  18  ft.  Are  these  exceptional  ? 
—  IF.  A.  Adams,  Gaines,  IVorcester.  [They  are  all 
considerably  above  the  average.— Ed.] 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Azaleas. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting 
these  safely  under  cover,  for  the  nights  are  getting 
very  cold  and  we  may  have  frost  at  any  time. 
Before  doing  so  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
the  plants  to  have  a  good  washing  to  remove  dust 
and  dirt  from  the  leaves.  Lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides  on  a  hand-barrow  or  stool  of  some  kind  to  keep 
them  off  the  ground,  and  apply  water  to  them  by 
means  of  the  hose  or  garden  engine  as  the  case  may 
be.  Avoid  overcrowding  in  the  house  where  they 
are  stored. 

Camellias. — With  a  sharp-pointed  stick  scratch 
off  all  accumulations  of  moss  or  green  matter  which 
may  be  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  tubs, 
as  the  soil  can  always  be  kept  in  a  healthier  and 
well  aerated  condition  when  the  surface  is  clean  and 
open.  Wash  the  pots  and  also  the  foliage.  If  the 
latter  is  coated  with  a  black  slime,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  sponge  and  soapy  water. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  may  have  some  prepara¬ 
tion  to  withstand  the  winter,  by  partly  withholding 
water  to  cause  the  shoots  to  ripen.  They  wall  then 
winter  more  safely  where  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  fall  very  low.  They  can  also  be  partly  pruned 
back  where  space  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

Passifloras,  Tacsonias,  etc. — Light  will  soon 
be  more  necessary  than  obtainable  for  the  soft- 
wooded  subjects  grown  beneath  these  and  other 
rapid  growing  climbers.  Where  they  have  done 
flowering,  they  should  be  well  thinned  out  to  admit 
all  the  light  possible  without  denuding  the  roof 
entirely  and  making  the  house  look  bare.  As  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  young  wood,  it  matters 
very  little  how  much  of  this  is  cut  away  with  the 
exception  just  mentioned. 
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Lapagerias. — In  many  cases  these  are  still 
flowering  freely,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  therefore 
to  allow  the  borders  to  get  dry,  for  they  are  moisture- 
loving  subjects.  Should  the  foliage  require  washing 
to  destroy  thrips,  avoid  the  breaking  away  of  the 
leaves,  as  the  footstalks  are  very  brittle. 

Chrysanthemums.— Liquid  or  artificial  manures 
should  be  regularly  supplied  to  the  plants  while 
their  buds  are  swelling.  In  many  cases  there  will 
be  disappointment  with  them,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth,  which 
bores  its  way  into  the  stems  just  beneath  the  bud, 
checking  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  as  a  rule, 
completely  destroying  them.  Buds  so  affected  may 
be  cut  off  and  burned  at  once,  to  destroy  the  grub 
before  passing  into  the  pupa  state. 

Peaches. — All  trees  that  require  lifting  should 
now  have  the  operation  performed  before  the  leaves 
fall.  If  the  soil  is  exhausted,  it  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  fresh  material,  consisting  of  turfy 
loam  from  an  old  pasture  mixed  with  lime  rubble,  or 
burnt  clay,  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  prunings  from  the 
garden  rubbish  heap.  This,  of  course,  should  have 
been  prepared  some  months  before  hand,  so  that  the 
fibre  may  be  partly  decayed  and  mellow.  Borders 
that  have  only  been  partly  made  may  be  extended  by 
taking  out  another  portion  of  the  old  soil,  being 
careful  at  the  same  time  that  the  fibrous  young  roots 
just  entering  it  are  not  destroyed,  nor  injured  more 
than  can  be  helped.  The  new  material  in  all  cases 
should  be  trodden  firm,  and  the  roots  laid  out 
horizontally  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface  ; 
and  after  the  roots  are  in  position,  fill  up  to  the  de¬ 
sired  level  and  tread  firmly. 

Cucumbers. — Seedlings  that  were  sown  about 
the  second  week  in  August  will  now  be  showing 
flowers,  but  unless  earliness  is  highly  desirable, 
these  should  be  removed  to  let  the  plants  acquire 
more  strength  before  they  are  taxed  with  production. 
Add  fresh  material  to  the  beds  as  the  roots  show 
themselves  through  the  surface.  The  same  applies 
to  the  plants  in  succession  houses. 

Potatos. — As  the  stems  of  late  varieties  die  away, 
have  the  tubers  lifted,  as  the  present  dry  state  of  the 
weather  is  very  favourable  to  the  storing  of  them. 
All  those  fit  for  table  use  and  intended  for  that 
purpose  should  be  gathered  and  stored  by  them¬ 
selves  in  shallow  pits  dug  out  of  the  soil  in  some 
dry  position  where  they  will  not  be  liable  at  any 
time  to  flooding.  Cover  with  straw  or  bracken  kept 
in  place  by  some  spadefuls  of  soil.  As  severe  frost 
approaches  a  thicker  layer  of  soil  may  be  placed 
over  them. 

Celery. — Earth  up  all  plantations  that  are 
sufficiently  forward  for  the  final  operation.  Both 
soil  and  plants  have  hitherto  been  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  the  work.  Prevent  the  dry  material 
from  running  into  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

- ^ - 

Quescions  ano  ansiueRs. 

Greenhouse  temperature.— Brl/a  :  About  40® 
is  the  lowest  night  temperature  we  should  advocate 
for  Oranges  and  Palms.  You  do  not  mention  what 
Palms  you  have  got,  but  we  should  imagine  that 
they  are  tolerably  hardy  or  you  would  not  attempt 
to  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse.  For  instance,  Chamae- 
rops  Fortunei  is  hardy  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  there  are  several  others  that  could  be 
kept  in  the  temperature  above  given  for  the  winter 
and  spring  months. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  feet. — 
Delta  :  For  a  span  roofed  house  multiply  the  length 
by  the  width,  and  the  product  by  the  height  of  the 
house  up  to  the  eaves.  Then  ascertain  the  height 
of  the  roof  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  inside  measure¬ 
ment.  To  do  this,  place  a  bar  across  the  house  from 
eave  to  eave,  and  measure  from  this  bar  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  Take  the  half  of  this  ascertained 
height  and  multiply  it  by  the  width  and  then  by  the 
length  of  the  house.  Then  add  the  sum  obtained 
to  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house  and  you  will 
have  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  interior  of  the 
house.  In  the  case  of  a  lean-to,  multiply  the  length 
by  the  width  of  the  house,  and  multiply  the  product 
by  half  the  height  of  the  back  wall.  If  you  keep  up 
a  night_  temperature  of  45°  you  will  require  126  ft.  of 
4  in.  piping  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be 
heated  ;  pd  if  kept  up  to  50°  you  would  require  150 
ft.  of  piping  to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be 
heated.  This  is,  of  course,  to  guard  against  severe 
frost,  because  under  ordinary  circumstances  less 
would  be  necessary. 

To  Propagate  Clematis.— E.  Cassie :  The 
flowers  sent  were  those  of  Clematis  Flammula.  You 
can  propagate  it  by  layering  the  shoots  in  autumn 
or  in  spring,  before  growth  recommences.  It  ripens 
seeds,  as  a  rule,  in  October,  and  should  seed  freely 


this  year  by  reason  of  the  dry  weather  and  abundant 
sunshine,  which  should  bring  on  the  fruit  earlier  than 
usual.  The  seeds  take  along  time  to  germinate,  and 
for  that  reason  you  should  sow  them  as  soon  as 
gathered  in  a  box  of  light  soil,  which  you  may  place 
in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  Unless  the  seedlings 
come  up  very  thickly,  they  may  be  left  in  the  box 
till  next  autumn,  and  then  planted  in  nursery  beds 
or  in  their  permanent  positions  according  to  con¬ 
venience. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  JV.  Moorman  :  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  deltoides. — Delta  :  The  Common 
Maple  (Acer  campestre).  The  other  is  the  White 
Willow  (Salix  alba).— /I .  L.:  i,  Gynerium  argenteum  ; 
2,  Buddleia  globosa;  3,  Pyrus  baccata  ;  4,  Carpinus 
Betulus ;  5,  Eucalyptus  citriodorus ;  6,  Pernettya 
mucronata. — P.  H.:  i,  Pentstemon  barbatus ;  2, 
Sedum  spectabile ;  3,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis. 

Pompon  Dahlias. — M.  IV.,  Port  Glasgow  :  Both 
of  the  varieties  sent  were  good  white  Pompons. 
The  fact  of  the  florets  being  serrated  at  the  tips 
would  not  make  them  new,  as  White  Aster,  an  old 
and  much  cultivated  sort  is,  cut  in  the  same  way. 
The  large  one  sent  is  similar  to  White  Aster,  and 
when  fully  developed,  would  probably  turn  out  to  be 
the  same.  In  the  meantime  the  yellow  scales  in  the 
centre  show  themselves  too  much.  The  small  one 
is  very  neat  and  perfect,  but  we  should  doubt  its 
being  new,  as  there  are  so  many  white  varieties  in 
cultivation. 

Paulcwnia  imperialis. — Subtropical ;  As  the  tips 
of  the  shoots  occasionally  get  more  or  less  injured 
during  severe  winters  the  safest  plan  would  be  to 
leave  the  plants  alone  till  some  time  in  March,  when 
all  the  branches  may  be  cut  back  to  a  few  eyes  at 
the  base,  as  you  would  treat  a  Willow  stool.  This 
will  cause  the  plants  to  throw  out  strong  rampant 
shoots  with  large  leaves  in  proportion  as  the  roots 
are  well  established.  Repeat  the  process  every 
spring  and  dig  some  manure  into  the  soil  unless 
naturally  very  rich. 

Cabbages  and  Caterpillars. — T.  W. :  There  is 
no  method  by  which  you  can  effectually  deal  with 
them  at  present  except  by  hand  picking,  and  that  is 
a  very  tedious  operation,  while  it  can  only  be 
partially  effective  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
caterpillars  secrete  themselves  by  boring  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  heads.  You  can,  however,  lessen 
their  numbers  by  that  means  and  by  cutting  up  the 
worst  of  the  Cabbages  and  giving  them  to  pigs  or 
cattle.  During  winter  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
2  ft.  or  2j  ft.  deep,  turning  the  top  spit  into  the 
bottom  so  that  the  perfect  insect  will  be  unable  to 
reach  the  surface  next  year.  Gas  lime  may  also  be 
scattered  over  the  top  spit  after  it  has  been  turned 
into  the  trench,  and  by  that  means  many  of  the 
purpae  in  the  soil  will  be  killed.  Trenching  is  thus 
a  valuable  means,  not  only  of  ameliorating  the  soil 
but  of  ridding  it  of  a  deal  of  vermin.  All  ground 
should  be  trenched  that  is  infested  with  caterpillars, 
slugs,  or  fungoid  enemies. 

Heating. — Constant  Reader:  A  plain  saddle  boiler 
to  heat  1,500  ft.  of  4  in.  piping  ?hould  be  60  in.  long 
with  24  in.  fire  way,  but  the  better  boiler  would  be  a 
terminal  end  saddle  48  in.  long  with  24  in.  fire 
way. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  to  Cover  a  Wooden  F'ence. 
— P.  G.  :  The  number  of  evergreen  climbing  plants 
is  now  more  limited  than  the  deciduous  ones,  but  the 
following  should  serve  your  purpose  admirably, 
namely: — Cotoneaster  microphylla,  C.  Simonsii, 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  Ayrshire  Roses,  Pittosporum 
Tobira,  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  illinita,  various 
Ivies,  green,  variegated,  large  and  small  leaved,  Jas- 
minum  officinale,  J.  revolutum,  J.  nudiflorum, 
Smilax  aspera,  S.  tamnoides,  Passiflora  caerulea, 
and  P.  c.  Constance  Elliott,  The  species  of  Jasmi- 
num  loose  their  leaves,  but  the  numerous  stems  are 
evergreen,  and  the  plants  are  therefore  classed 
amongst  Evergreens. 

Cypripedium.— Twiss :  Judging  from  the 
colour  of  the  flower  sent  and  which  was  rather 
darker  than  that  of  the  typical  C.  Sedenii,  we  should 
say  it  is  C.  S.  porphyreum  ;  but  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  flower  to  be  somewhat  larger.  Possibly 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  culture,  or  the  plant  may 
be  a  small  one.  C.  S.  porphyreum  should  have 
longer  leaves  than  the  typical  C.  Sedenii,  and  is  al¬ 
together  a  more  robust  plant.  In  these  respects  and 
in  the  darker  colour  of  the  flowers,  lie  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  C.  S.  porphyreum. 
The  other  flowers  sent  do  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Coelogyne,  but  to  Xylobium,  but  we  do  not  recognise 
the  species.  None  of  them  are  by  any  means 
common  in  gardens. 

Weeds  and  Moss  in  a  Lawn. — M.  E. :  Your  best 
plan,  under  the  circumstances,  will  be  to  get  out  the 
coarser  weeds  and  to  scratch  off  as  much  of  the  moss 
as  possible  with  an  iron  toothed  rake.  Then  some¬ 
time  next  month  give  the  lawn  a  top  dressing  of  well 
decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  and  lime,  allowing  this  to 
remain  on  till  about  March.  What  remains  above 
ground  then  can  be  cleared  off  and  the  bare  places 
sown  with  any  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seeds  sold  by 
respectable  seedsmen.  When  this  begins  to  grow, 
if  the  weather  is  showery,  you  should  give  the  lawn  a 
top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  broadcasting  it  evenly  all  over, 
or,  perhaps  better  still,  give  a  top  dressing  of 
Watson's  lawn  sand,  which  will  kill  the  coarser 


weeds  and  help  the  finer  grasses  at  the  same  time. 
The  lawn  is  evidently  in  poor  condition,  and  any- 
thing  you  can  apply  that  will  make  the  grass  grow 
will  help  you  to  get  rid  of  the  moss. 

Communications  Received, — M.  E. — Pinkie.— 
Stirling.— H.  J.  V.— F.  H.— J.  H.— W.  P,  R.— 
W.  L  — J.  W.— C.  B.— R.  D. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm  Clibran  &  Son,  Old  Field  Nurseries, 
Altrincham.— Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Spring  Flowering 
Plants,  &c. 

William  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham 
Cross. — Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  A.  B. — Autumn  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  &c. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Ox¬ 
ford. — New  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Ketten  Freres,  Luxe.mbourg. — Catalogue  of 
Roses. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester. — 
Autumn  list  of  F'erns  and  Selaginellas. 

J,  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. — 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  N.B.— Dutch 
and  other  bulbous  loots. 

Fred.  Horsman  &  Co.,  Colchester. — Orchid 
specialities. 

Joe  Edwards,  Herbert  Street,  Blackley,  Man¬ 
chester. — List  of  new  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. — Retail  lists  of 
Lilies,  Iris,  Calochorti,  etc. 

Will  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton. — Fruit 
Trees  and  Roses. 

G.  Chaundy,  New  Marston,  near  Oxford. — Carna¬ 
tions,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas. 

Dicksons,  Chester.— Select  Roses. 


LONDO.'^  SEED  TRADE. 

September  2^th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  new  Winter  Tares  at  unchanged 
rates.  New  English  Red  Clover  is  offering  and 
shows  fine  quality.  Prices  not  yet  established. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


September  2’jth,  1893. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  i  o  6  o 

Cobbs,  per  loo  lb.  25  o  27  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  60] 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Plums . I  sieve  1626 

Melons . each  06  10 


Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s,  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGIobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  30  40 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herhs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  4  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
t.  d.  s.  d.  I 


Asters,  doz  pots .  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  20  60 

Begonias . per  doz.  90120 

Campanula, per  doz.  60  90 
Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  o 
Cissus  discolor.. .each  16  26 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Coleus . per  doz.  60  90 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 

Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  too  4  0 


1.  d.  t  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  60  90 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  12  0  18  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  g  o  12  o 

Ivy  Geraniums. ..doz.  40  60 
Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...par  doz.  12  0  15  o 


8  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s  d 

Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  60  90 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  20 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysantliemumsdzbn4  o  g  0 

doz.  blooms . o  620 

Cornflowers,  dz.  bun.  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  60 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 


I.  d.  t,  d 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  o  g 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6  c 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  30  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  i  6 

—  Safl'rano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz.spfays  20  30 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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Revised  to  date. 

OCTOBER. 

10,24  R  H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,12,13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

25. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chr;santhemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3. — H'ghgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4.  — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8. — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,g. — ^Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9.  — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1s. — Cardiff  Chrvsanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16. — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.22.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


6HRDEPJIN6  B00K3. 

THE  CASNATIOIT:  ITS  HISTORY,  PEOPBETIES, 
AND  MANA&EMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  yi. 

CHEYSANTHE^UMS  AND  7HEIS  CULTHEE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  IS. ;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTUEE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  -^d. 

FEENS  AND  PEEN  CULTURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

TEE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALO&UE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  i\d. 

Ariy  oftnass  books  can  be  had  from  The  Publisher, 
GARDENING  WORLD"  Office,  1,  Clemen's  Inn, 
Strand,  Lonaon,  W.C. 


DIRECT  FROM  f  T  f  O  DIRECT  FROM 

THE  GROWERS,  THE  GROWERS. 

SPECIAL  AND  IMPORTANT  OFFER  OF  OVER 

150.000  CHOICE  HYACINTHS, 

AND  MORE  THAN 

SOOjOOO  lVriscella;2:i.eoi;B.s  Sulims. 


Compare  carefully  the  ’following' low'  quotations^and  remember  that  I  challenge  any  dealer  in 
the  trade,  either  importer  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  same  splendid  quality  at  my  prices  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  guarantee  to  replace  ne.xt  season,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  any  varieties  quoted  below  if 
the  results  obtained  therefrom  are  not  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Buyers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
1  have  supplied,  for  many  successive  seasons,  some  of  the  largest  and  best  known  Private  and 
Public  Gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  last  season,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of  business 
(caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extreme  generosity  and  disinterested  kindness  of  former  buyers  in 
procuring  for  me  over  i  ,000  new  patrons)  that  I  bad  to  withdraw  my  advertisements,  and  the  same 
thing  will  probably  occur  again  as  Autumn  advances,  because  it  is  a  >  fact  which  no  amount  of 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  interested  persons  can  disprove,  that  my  prices  give  buyers  an  advantage 
of  (in  the  majority  of  instances)  over  33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  other  dealers’  quotations ;  and 
those  persons  who  favour  me  with  their  orders  will  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  which  is  what  many 
thousands  of  others  have  alread}’  proved  for  themseh-es,  viz.,  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to 
obtain  such  splendid  ^•alue  from  any  other  dealer,  either  in  this  oountry  or  abroad.  ' 


SUPERB  NAMED  HYACINTHS  FOR  EXHIBITION 
PURPOSES,  packed  in  my  original  boxes  (now  so  extensively 
copied  by  other  dealers),  containing  12  distinct  and  most 
charming  varieties,  every  bulb  guaranteed  first  size,  true  to 
name,  and  specially  selected ;  included  in  every  dozen  will  be 
the  following,  viz.  ;  Alba  Maxima,  La  Grandesse,  Pavilion, 
Blanc,  and  Baroness  Thuyll  (pure  whites).  General  Pelissier, 
Von  Schiller,  Gertrude,  and  Norma  (reds  and  pinks).  Grand 
Kaitre,  King  of  the  Blues,  Czar  Peter,  and  Grand  Lilas  (light 
and  dark  blues),  comprising  a  collection  honestly  worth  6s.  per 
dozen  my  prices  for  which  are  ;  r  dozen,  3s.  6d. ;  3  dozen, 
gs.  6d. ;  6  dozen,  r8s. ;  12  dozen,  3.13. ;  or  30  dozen,  75s.  Note 
the  enorinous  reductions,  for  the  larger  quantities. 

MAGNIFICENT  NAMED  HYACINTHS  FOR  POTS 
AND  CJL-ASSES.— Really  grand  bulbs,  such  as  usually  sold 
by  others  for  first  prize,  12  distinct  sorts  to  the  dozen,  all 
named,  and  containing,  for  certain,  in  every  lot :  La  Grandesse, 
Alba  Superoissima,  Norma.  Gertrude,  Grand  Maitre,  Czar 
Peter,  &c.,  my  prices  for  which  are:  i  dozen,  2s. ;  3  dozen, 
5s.  6d  ;  6  dozen,  los.  ;  12  dozen,  i8s. ;  or  30  dozen  for  40s. 
Compare  these  with  those  you  have  bought  elsewhere  at  4s. 
and  upwards  per  dozen. 

SPLENDID  HYACINTHS  FOR  BEDDING,  the  majority 
of  which  are  quite  good  enough  for  potting  purposes,  consisting 
of  equal  quantities  of  whites,  reds,  and  blues  in  numerous 
charming  shades,  colours,  pack  separately,  and  undoubtedly 
wonderfully  good  value,  viz. :  25,  2S.  6d. :  50,  4s.  6d. ;  too,  8s. ; 
250,  17s.  6d. ;  500,  32s.  6d.  ;  or  605.  per  1,000.  Special  rates  for 
lots  of  5,000  and  upwards. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS.— Extra  large,  specially 
selected,  25  for  3s.  6d. ;  13s.  per  100;  120s.  per  1,000;  stock  al¬ 
most  cleared  Splendid  bulbs,  as  usually  sold  for  first  size,  25 
for  2s.  6d.;  gs.  per  too;  80s.  per  1,000. 

RICHARDIA  TiTHIOPICA — The  beautiful  Lily  of  the  Nile, 
or  Arum  Lily  really  splendid  roots,  the  finest  obtainable;  6 for 
rs.  gd. ;  12.  3s. ;  23,  5s.  6d. ;  50,  los. ;  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM  (the  old  white  Garden  Lily). — Direct 
from  the  South  ot  France,  which  can  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  for  certain  next  se'ason.  Splendid  bulbs,  usually  offered 
elsewhere  at  from  4s.  to  5s.,  my  prices  for  which  are  2s.  per 
dozen  ;  7s.  fid.  for  50  ;  or  14s.  per  100. 

TULIPS.— For  ali  the  best  named  sorts  see  catalogue  (free 
on  application).  Single  scarlet  Due  van  Thol,  as  fine  a  sample 
as  need  be  desired,  really  splendid  bulbs  ;  2S.  too;  175.  fid.  per 
r,ooo  ;  or  5.000  and  upwards  at  15s.  per  t,ooo.  Note  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  low  quotations.  Double  white  La  Candeur,  enormous 
bulbs,  the  finest  in  the  market;  4s.  fid.  per  100;  500,  20s.  ;  or 
37s.  fid.  per  1,000  ;  or  splendid  bulbs,  as  usually  sold  3s.  Cd.  per 
100,  500  15s.  or  27s.  fid.  per  r,ooo.  Double  red  and  yellow  Due 
van  Thol,  splendid  bulbs,  3s.  fid.  too  ;  500,  r3s.  fid. ;  or  25s.  per 
1,000.  Double  or  single  Tulips,  in  extra  choice  mixture,  con¬ 
taining  many  of  the  most  charming  varieties  in  cultivation, 
really  splendid  bulbs,  honestly  worth  5s.  per  100,  my  quotations 
being  rs.  gd.  for  50;  too,  3s.;  250  for  fis.  fid. ;  500,11s.;  r  000, 
zos. ;  2,500  at  17s.  fid. ;  5,000  and  over  at  t5s.  per  1,000. 

FREESl.AS. — Refractra  alba,  splendid  bulbs,  honestly  worth 
double,  my  prices  for  which  are  25  for  is.  3d.;  50,  2S.  3d.;  100 
4s.;  250,  gs.;  500,  ifis  fid  ;  01303.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  either  double  or  single,  a  grand  sample,  all 
certain  flowering  bulbs,  not  small,  useless  rubbish,  100,  2s. ; 
500  gs. ;  or  ifis.  fid.  per  1,000.  Galanthus  Elwesi  (Elwes  Giant 
Snowdiop).  too,  3s.;  500,  I2S. ;  or  22s.  fid.  per  i,coo. 

CHIONODOXA  LUCILL/E  (Glory  of  the  Snow).— Same 
rates  as  Galanthus. 


N.ARCISSUS. — For  all  the  best-named  varieties  see  cata¬ 
logue,  but  specially  note  the  following,  viz..  Golden  Spur,  one 
:  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  Daffodils  grown,  equal  to 
Maximus,  and  invaluable  for  forcing;  12  for  2S.  fid. ;  25,  4s.  fid. ; 
1  50,  8s.;  or  15s.  per  100  ;  Horsfieldii,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Bicolors,  fi  for  3s. ;  12,  5s. ;  25,  gs. ;  50,  17s. ;  or  32s.  fid. 
per  100  ;  Bulbocodiurn  (Hoop  Petticoat),  50,  3s. ;  100,  5s.  fid. ; 
250,12s.;  500,  2is.  ;  or  40s- i,0D0.  Ornatus,  tiue  imported  bulbs, 
j  the  finest  ever  offered,  50,  2S.  fid.  ;  100,  4s. ;  230,  8s.  fid  ;  500. 

I  ifis. :  or  30s.,  1,000  ;  Princeps,  one  of  the  most  effective  and  use¬ 
ful  of  all  Daffodils  for  forcing  or  cutting  purposes,  23,  is.  gd. ; 
50,33.;  100,  5s.  fid. ;  230,  I2S.  fid.  ;  500,  223.  fid.;  01403.  per 
j  1,000.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  the  English  Lent  Liiy  or  ordinary 
Daffodil,  100,  is  gd.  ;  250,  3s.  fid. ;  500,  fis. ;  1,000,  los.  ;  or 
5,000,  40s.  Jonquils,  guaranteed  the  true  sweet-scented  variety, 
100,  23.  fid.  ;  250,  5s.  fid.  ;  500,  los. ;  or  17s.  fid.  per  1,000.  Camper- 
nelles,  ico.  3s.;  230,  fis.  fid.;  500  its.;  or  zos.  per  1,000. 

Paper  White,  gu.aranteed  the  true  Lotus  albus  grandiflorus 
variety,  50  for  2S.  fid.  ;  too,  4s.  fid. ;  or  403. 1,000.  Double  Roman, 
50,  23. :  100,  3s.  fid. ;  or  30s.  per  1,000.  Grand  Monarque,  pure 
white  with  primrose  cup,  splendid  bulbs,  12  for  is.  fid. ;  25, 
2s.  gd. ;  50,  5s. ;  or  gs  per  100  White  Pearl,  perfectly  pure  white, 

I  a  lovely  flower,  12  for  2s. ;  25,  3s.  fid. ;  50,  fis.;  or  iis.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  for  pots,  &c. — First  size,  extra  selected  bulbs,  the 
finest  in  the  market,  assorted  alt  colours,  consisting  of  equal 
quantities  of  yellow,  purple,  white,  and  striped.  50,  is.  3d. ; 

'  100,  2s. ;  250,  4k  fid. ;  500,  8s  ;  or  15s.  1,000.  Splendid  Crocus 
for  bedding  purposes,  equal  quantities  of  the  above,  four 
colours,  assorted,  100,  is. ;  500,  4s.  ;  or  7s.  per  1,000.  For  Crocus 
to  name,  or  in  separate  colours  at  equally  low  rates,  see 
catalogue. 

SCILLA  SIBERICA.— Splendid  bulbs,  100,  2S.  ;  256,  4s.  fid. ; 
50  J  ,  8s.;  or  15s.  per  1,000. 

WINTER  ACO.MTES  (the  Earliest  of  all  Spring  Flowers), 
or  IXIAS,  in  extra  choice  mixture,  exceptionally  fine  bulbs, 

I  100,  IS.  gd. ;  250,  4S. ;  500,  7s. ;  or  13s.  per  1,000. 

ALLIUM  NE.APOLIT.YNUM.  pure  white  flowers,  pro¬ 
duced  in  umbels  and  grown  in  millions  for  Covent  Garden 
Market,  fine  for  cutting,  &c.,  100,  3s.  ;  250,  fis,  ;  500.  los.  ;  or 
17s.  fid.  per  1,000. 

IRIS  (Hispanica),  in  superb  mixture,  immense  bulbs,  the 
finest  obtainable,  100,  is.  fid.  ;  250,  3s.  ;  300,  3s.  ;  1,000,  gs. 

IRIS  (Anglica),  in  extra  choice  assorted  colours,  as  fine  a 
sample  as  need  be  desired,  50,  is.  gd. ;  100,  3s. ;  250,  fis.  fid. ; 
500,  I2S.  fid. ;  or  22s.  fd.  per  i  000. 

I  Note  my  low  prices  for  the  above  Iris  ;  no  better  quality  can 
be  procured. 

,  ANEMONES. — Finest  mixed  Single  varieties,  100,  is.  gd. ; 

250.  4s. ;  500,  7s.  ;  or  12s.  fid.  per  1,000.  Finest  mixed  Double 
varieties,  50.  2S. ;  100,  3s.  fid. ;  250,  8s.:  500,  15s.;  or  27s.  fid. 
per  1,000. 

LILIUM  HAE.RISII  (the  true  Bermuda  or  Easter  Lily). — 
An  immense  consignment  just  received  in  perfect  condition, 
and  better  it  is  impossible  to  offer.  Bulbs  measuring  from  7 
in.  to  g  in.  in  circumference,  6  for  3s. ;  12,  5s. ;  25,  gs. ;  50,  17s.; 
or  32s.  fid.  per  too. 

AFRICAN  TUBEROSES. — Just  arrived  direct  from  Natal. 
Splendid  bulbs,  all  carefully  selected,  12,  2S. ;  25,  3s.  fid. ;  50, 
fis.  fid. ;  or  :2s.  per  100. 

For  LILIES  OF  VALLEY,  SPIR-EAS,  GLADIOLUS, 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  and  other  LILIES,  DIELYTRAS,  &c.. 
due  to  arrive  in  October  and  November,  see  catalogue,  copies 
of  which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unprecedented  demand,  the  supply  will  soon  be 
exhausted,  therefore  early  application  is  necessary,  as  a  reprint 
is  quite  impossible. 


NOTE.— The  above  quotations  are  strictly  net,  and  for  prompt  cash  only 
No  charge  whatever  will  be  made  for  cases,  hampers,  packing,  etc.,  on 
orders  accompanied  by  a  remittance  for  full  amount,  which  should  in 
all  cases  be  crossed  "London  and  Midland  Bank,’’  Birmingham,  and  all 
communications  must  be  addressed  to 


J.  G.  CLARKE, 


'Sfiriiolesa.le  Bulb 


61,  PERSHORE  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  Sc  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes;  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Hal/Catriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 
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LAING’S  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

and  Finest  Gelleetien  in  tbe  Wertd. 


FIRST  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED. 

Silver  Cup  at  the  Temple  j  Gold  Medal  at  Leicester, 
the  Only  Gold  Medal,  Earl’s  Court,  1893;  also  Other  Prizes  and 
Certificates,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  an  advertisement. 

Our  Greenhouses  and  Fields  teem  with  magnificent  varieties, 
both  in  Double  and  Singles,  and  many  Superb  New  Colours,  which 
will  be  shown  to  all  visitors.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

Telephone,  9,660.  Catford  Railway  Station,  S.E.  and  L.C.  &  D.  Railways. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

^be  Great  Beoonia  Growers  ^  SpeciaUeto, 

forest  HIEE,  EONOONT,  S.E. 

i  FERNS!  FERNS ! !  and  Decorative  Plants ! 

TRADE  GREAT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  Surplus  Stock. 

200,000  Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  in  pots,  Pteris. 
Adiantums,  Pol  ypodiums,  Aspleniuins,  Nephrodiums,  Lom- 
arias,  Polystichums,  &c.  Good  stuff,  its.  too,  20s.  200.  Large 
Ferns  in  48  pots  in  variety,  very  large  stuff,  5s.  6d.  doz.  Strong 
Seedling  Ferns  in  variety,  5s.  too.  Palms,  Ficus,  and 
Dracenas.  is.  each,  grand  plants.  Aralias,  Cyperus,  Grevellias 
and  Solanums,  6s.  doz.  Racked  free  and  put  on 
Rail  for  Cash  with  order.  J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
Loughboro’ Junction,  LONDON,  S.W. 


nothing  is  too  small. 
nothing  is  too  much  trouble. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO, 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 

HJLN'TS. 


CARNiLTIONS. 

Our  extensive  collections  embrace  all  the  best  and  newest 
varieties  in  the  various  sections  of  Border,  Clove, Yellow  Ground 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Pinks, 
Tree  and  Winter-flowering  Carnations  (including  the  now 
famous  “  Deep  Pink  ’’  and  other  Malmaisons).  Our  Handbook, 
“  Carnations  and  their  Culture, with  full  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue,  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

LAING  &  MATHER,  Nurserymen,  Kelso-on-Tweed. 


HUGH  LOW  &-  CO. 

Invite  inspection  of  the  magnificent  Stock  of  Stove  and^Creen- 
house  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Vines  grovving  in  their 
Nurseries  at  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  ;  all  of  the 
finest  possible  quality.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following : 


SPECIlLILi  CUErrURE 


OF 


ACACIAS  in  variety. 

AMPELOPSIS. 

ARALIAS. 

„  VARIEGATA. 
ARAUCARIAS. 
ASPIDISTRAS. 
AZALEAS. 
BORONIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS. 
CLEMATIS. 
CYCLAMENS. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY, 


EPACRIS. 

ERICAS  of  all  kinds. 
FERNS. 

FICUS  ELASTICA. 

„  VaRIEGATA. 
GENISTAS, 

GREVILLEAS. 

P.'\LMS  of  all  kinds. 

ROSES,  MARECHAL  NIEL 
and  other  extra  strong 
climbers,  &c.,  &c. 

LONDON,  N.E. 


FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts 


FERNS 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

CYI>HEH, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITORS 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  H.  J.  Jones’  Special 
Chrysanthemum  Manure,  the  very  best  to  give  size 
and  substance  to  the  bloom.  Carriage  free  for 
Cash  with  order.  7  lb.,  3s.  6d. ;  14  lb.  6s. ;  28  lb., 
los. ;  56  lb.,  i8s.  ;  112s.,  32s. 


THE  BECKET  CUP  &  TUBE 

IS  STILL  THE  BEST. 

STRONG,  SIMPLE,  AND  EASILY  ADJUSTED. 

FOR  JAPANESE  BLOOMS. 

No.  I,  3  in.,  gs.  doz.  No.  2,  2|  in.  8s.  lod. 

FOR  INCURVED  BLOOMS, 

No.  3,  2in  ,  8s.  6d  No.  4,  2|in.,  8s.  6d. 


SPECIALITY. 

A  Magnificent  Stock  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

SPECIAL  AUTUMN  LIST  NOW  READY, 

Free  on  Application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  21-  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


wivi:. 


CDTBHSH’S  KILITRACK  MDSHROOM  SPAM. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will  • 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un¬ 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

CXJTBXJSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


Free  for  cash,  with  order,  of 

J.  JOHEiS, 

Rye  Croft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


VEITGH’S 


MIXED 


HYACINTHS. 


RED,  all  shades 
WHITE,  all  shades 
BLUE,  all  shades 
MIXED,  all  colours 


Per  100. 

13s  6d. 
13s.  6d. 
13s.  6d. 
12s.  6d. 


P=r  Doz 
2s.  Od 
23.  Od 
23.  Od 
Is.  9d 


VEITCH’S  MIXED  TULIPS. 


SINGLE,  finest  mixed  . . 
DOUBLE,  finest  mixed 


Her  1000. 

363  Od. 
368.  Od. 


Per  loo 

4s.  Od 
4s.  Od 


VEITCH’S 

MIXED  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 

Comprising  jnanv  beautiful  shades  of  colour 

55s.  per  1000 :  6s.  per  100. 


VEITGH’S  DUTCH  CROCUS. 


Per  1000. 

Per  100 

LARGE  YELLOW  .. 

15s.  Od. 

..  Is.  9d 

LARGE  BLUE  . . 

12s.  6d. 

..  Is.  6d 

LARGE  STRIPED  . . 

12s.  6d. 

..  Is.  6d 

LARGE  WHITE 

13s.  6d. 

..  Is.  6d 

MIXED,  all  colours  .. 

10s.  Od. 

..  Is.  3d 

For  other  Bulbs  see  Catalogue,  forwarded  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  k  SONS 

ROYAL  EXOllC  JURSERY,  CRELSEA,  S.l. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  89. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  gth.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Committee  Meeting  at  7  p.m. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Silverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris.  . 

Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  and  every  day 
in  the  week. 

Tuesday,  October  loth. — United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society’s  Dinner  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Committee  Meetings  at  12 
o'clock.  r  ,  ,  , 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  King's  Acre,  Hereford  (3  days). 

Wednesday,  October  nth. — National  Chrysanthemum 

Society’s  Show  at  the  Aquarium  (3  days). 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Lea  Bridge,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  12th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  51,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  October  13th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  fth,  1893. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shruhs,  &c. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  post  free, 

I  PJEAL  &  QQNS, 

VI  Crawley,  Susse? 


fARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

— In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  autumn 
programmes  of  two  of  these  Associations, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  give  the  same 
publicity  to  others.  But  we  refer  to  these 
bodies  now  less  for  the  sake  of  their  pro¬ 
grammes  than  to  notice  the  almost  singular 
fact  that  programmes  of  lectures  of  this 
description  seem  to  be  confined  in  trades  to 
Gardeners’  Societies,  ft  would  therefore 
seem  as  if  gardening  did  more  than  many 
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ether  vocations  to  arouse  the  intelligence  of 
workers  and’lead  them  to  desire  even  greater 
knowledge  of  their  vocation  than  they 
previous!}’  had.  Now,  with  all  due  respect 
to  other  occupations,  we  don’t  find  the  same 
intelligent  desire  existing  to  any  appreciable 
degree. 

Not  that  we  would  for  one  moment 
assume  that  gardeners  are  beings  consumed 
by  a  burning  desire  for  intellectual  know¬ 
ledge,  but  that  they  do  show  at  least  a 
honest  wish  to  be  improved,  and  to  help 
one  another  to  that  improvement.  It  may 
be  that  in  many  cases  the  papers  presented 
are  somewhat  crude  compositions,  and  lack 
completeness ;  but  they  have  the  merit, 
in  any  gathering  of  gardeners,  of  eliciting 
fuller  facts  and  instruction,  and  even  if 
crude  they  very  often  contain  some  items 
of  importance  or  facts  of  a  very  practical 
nature  that,  like  rough  gems,  are  found  to 
be  valuable. 

It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  this  combination  for  intelligent  pur¬ 
poses,  gardeners  are  very  much  more 
consistent  than  are  the  bulk  of  other 
workers,  who  prefer  to  hold  their  meetings — 
and  those  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  politics 
of  their  occupation  rather  than  concerning 
their  higher  qualities — in  public-houses. 
Gardeners,  indeed,  rarely  do  that,  for  it 
■would  be  in  their  case  exceedingly  incon¬ 
gruous.  The  gardener,  whilst  he  must 
have  good  professional  knowledge,  must 
also  have  a  good  personal  reputation,  for 
character  is  to  him  the  very  soul  and 
savour  of  his  existence.  Knowing  that,  he 
wisely  shuns  those  places  where  harm  may 
result.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  for 
others  named,  we  express  warm  sympathy 
in  the  efforts  of  these  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tions. 


ECHNiCAL  Education  in  Gardening. — 
The  season  has  now  arrived  when  the 
technical  instructor  becomes  exceedingly 
active.  He  is  now  starting  on  to  his  winter 
QOLirses,  and  may  be  found  turning  up  here 
and  there  all  over  the  country,  at  village 
schoolrooms,  halls,  institutes,  &c.,  giving 
forth  of  his  practical,  as  well  as  of  his 
theoretical,  knowdedge  concerning  all  sorts 
of  phases  of  popular  gardening.  That  in 
this  way  an  immense  amount  of  good  will 
be  done  and  knowledge  of  good  gardening 
be  widely  diffused  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
indeed  Ave  think  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
technical  teaching  Avhich  our  County 
Councils  have  so  enthusiastically  taken  in 
hand,  that  of  horticulture  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  and  most  lasting  results. 

But  it  is  most  evident  that  this  technical 
information  can  only  be  at  once  useful  and 
educational  when  it  is  imparted  by  those 
Avho  have  had  ample  sound  practical 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  know  how 
to  impart  it.  We  have  heard  of  some 
deplorable  instances  of  incapacity  to  impart 
knowledge,  even  though  the  instructor  was 
a  good  gardener.  We  have  heard,  too,  of 
some  cases  where  the  so-called  instruction 
was  all  gas,  and  totally  devoid  of  practical 
knowledge,  a  species  of  charlatanism,  words 
and  phrases  strung  together  glibly  enough, 
but  utterly  wanting  in  soundness.  Just 
such  is  the  style  of  instruction  professed  to 
be  imparted  in  a  western  county  by  a  lady, 
w’ho  appears  to  possess  ample  confidence 
but  little  or  no  practical  knowledge.  If 
the  reports  of  her  lectures,  furnished  by  the 
local  papers,  are  correct — and  we  see  no 
cause  to  regard  them  as  otherwise — then  it 
is  evident  that  Avere  hearers  to  sit  under 
such  an  instructor  for  a  year  they  Avould  be 
no  Aviser  than  Avhen  they  began  learning. 
The  fact  is  no  Avoman  ever  can  hav’e 
practical  knoAvledge  of  gardening  She 
may  acquire  a  superficial  knowledge,  just  as 


some  professors  of  the  male  sex  think  they 
knoAV,  but  to  open  their  mouths  is  but  to 
expose  their  ignorance.  We  haA’e  no  desire 
to  be  hard  upon  the  softer  sex,  but  even 
that  term  may  be  applied  with  greater 
force  to  the  men  Avho  send  out  such  miser¬ 
able  incompetence  to  lecture  on  liorticulture 
under  technical  education  committees. 


-Autumn  Berries  and  Foliage. — Perhaps 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  autumn 
Ave  are  seeing  in  every  direction  such  a 
remarkable  crop  of  berries  on  trees  and 
bushes,  and  also  now  such  charming 
colouration  in  hardy  foliage,  that  it  is  we 
find  artificial  berries  and  foliage  such 
popular  decorative  wear  Avith  ladies.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  much  more  pleasing  and 
humane  taste  than  is  the  heartless  one  in 
favour  of  birds,  Avhether  they  be  rare  or 
beautiful  or  othervAuse. 

But  berries  have  added  remarkable 
charms  to  our  Avooilands  this  season 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  because 
the  birds  are,  through  pressure  from 
drought,  hard  driven  for  insect  and  other 
fooi,  they  haAm  had  to  eat  up  these  beau¬ 
tiful  berries  in  all  directions.  Hoav  very 
strikingthe  berries  have  been,  and  still  are, 
on  Berberris  buxifolia,  commonly  called  B, 
dulcis.  We  have  seen  huge  bushes  of  these 
literally  all  aglow  Avith  brilliant  colour  and 
nothing  could  Avell  be  lovelier.  The  Guel¬ 
der  Rose  and  the  common  DogAvooi  of  the 
hedgerows,  especially  in  chalky  districts, 
are  just  now  becoming  most  effective.  The 
Holly  is  berried  in  rich  abundance,  and  the 
HaAvthorn  and  the  Dog  Rose  also  are 
literally  masses  of  HaAves  and  Hips. 

It  is  indeed  a  delightful  variation  in 
rural  life  to  get  into  fields  and  AvoodsAvhere 
these  trees  and  bushes  abound.  In  our 
gardens  the  species  ot  Crataegus,  Skimmia, 
Aucuba  and  other  evergreen  shrubs  give 
berries  in  great  plenty  and  beauty.  The 
leafage  in  all  directions  is  now  becoming 
most  brilliantly  coloured.  The  change 
from  green  to  golden,  crimson,  bronze,  &c., 
comes  this  year  early  and  the  leaf  fall  Avill 
be  soon  over,  but  at  least  these  colours 
from  leaf  and  fruit  do  help  immensdy  to 
beautify  for  a  time  our  woods  and  gardens. 


“j^ARDY  Fruits. — -What  Ave  presume  Avas 
the  last  real  hardy  fruit  show  of  the 
season  was  that  held  at  Earl’s  Court  last 
week,  a  splendid  one  of  its  kind,  too,  but 
very  much  marred  by  its  detached  character, 
Avhich  prevented  any  effect  being  pro¬ 
duced.  However,  that  is  of  minor  moment 
Avhen  compared  Avith  the  almost  Avonderful 
display  of  the  hardy  fruits,  but  of  course 
Ave  specially  refer  to  the  x\pples  and  Pears 
shown,  Avhich  displayed  in  size,  colour, 
brightness  or  finish  such  quality  as  has  not 
often  be.^ore  been  seen.  The  season  has 
after  all  been  productive  of  one  of  the  finest 
deA^eloped  fruit  crops  of  modern  days,  and 
everybody  seems  to  admit  that  it  Avas  due 
chiefly  to  the  unusual  heat  of  the  summer. 

1 1  may  be  some  time  ere  Ave  shall  look  upon 
such  perfect  and  fine  fruit  again,  and  per¬ 
haps  Ave  shall  never  see  better  ;  but  we 
may  at  least  hope  that  in  some  Avay,  and  in 
a  Avorthy  place,  such  as  the  Crystal  Palace 
or  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Avhere  there  is 
ample  room  to  hold  a  really  national  exhi¬ 
bition  of  hardy  fruit,  a  grand  show  may  be 
held  eAmry  year,  for  it  is  only  through  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  this  kind  after  all  that  Ave  are  able 
to  mark  progress.  We  may  Avell  hope,  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  separation  of  house- 
grown  fruits  from  pure  out-door  products — 
and  that  trouble  cropped  up  again  at  Earl’s 
Court  —  that  some  more  definite  line' 
Avill  be  taken  in  defining  Avhat  are 
and  Avhat  are  not  recognised  dessert 
varieties.  Both  exhibitors  and  judges  did 


in  several  classes  blunder  sadly  in  setting 
up  and  passing  several  varieties  that  are 
universally  classed  as  kitchen  sorts.  When 
traders  themseh^es  catalogue  varieties  as  kit¬ 
chen  sorts  and  then  set  them  up  as  dessert, 
it  can  hardly  be  termed  honest,  and  then, 
because  they  are  fine,  handsome  and  Avell- 
coloured,  judges  pass  them.  Some  traders 
omit  any  classification  AA’hateA’er,  others 
Avill  describe  man}’  as  both  for  cooking  and 
dessert,  but  it  is  obvious  tliat,  if  separate 
classes  are  provided,  there  should  also  be 
provided  an  authoritative  list  of  Avhat  are 
regarded  as  dessert  and  Avhat  are  kitchen. 
Such  a  classification  should  not  be  difficult, 
and  Avhen  published  with  a  schedule  should 
be  binding  on  exhibitors. 

- - 

Ml’.  W.  Farp,  formerly  gardener  at  Patshull, 
Wolverhampton,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
Andrew  Pears,  Esq  ,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of 
this  society  on  Tuesday  afternoon  next,  Mr.  William 
Crump,  of  Madresfield  Court,  will  read  a  paper  on 
“  Pears.” 

Van  Houtte’s  Nursery,  Ghent. — We  learn  from  the 
Journal  des  Orcliidees  that  on  the  ist  inst.  the  Van 
Houtte  family  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  great  nursery  establishment  at  Ghent  which 
has  been  so  long  associated  with  their  name. 

L’Orchideenne. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Belgian  Society  of  Orchid  Amateurs,  held  on  the 
24th  ult.,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  was  elected 
an  honorary  president  in  the  place  of  the  late  Baron 
de  Bleichrodes. 

Mr.  George  Bogue,  who  for  about  twenty-eight 
years  was  gardener  to  Lord  Verulam  at  Gorham- 
bury,  but  who  for  the  last  eighteen  years  has  been 
living  in  retirement,  died  at  St.  Albans  on  the  19th 
ult  ,  aged  86  years.  Mr.  Bogue  was  a  native  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  a  very  able  gardener  in  his  day. 

Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  eighth 
annual  exhibition,  organised  by  the  Exmouth  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  November  ist. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show,  organised  by  the 
Imperial  Horticultural  Society  of  Vienna,  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  November  5th. 

Leith  Horlicultu'al  So:iety. — The  tenth  general 
meeting  of  the  Leith  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  Secretary  read  the  annual 
report.  It  stated  that  the  annual  flower  show  was 
held  on  2nd  September,  and  that  the  show  was  the 
b:St  and  fullest  that  has  taken  place  in  the  history  cf 
the  Society.  The  entries  in  the  horticultural 
classes  were  902 ;  in  the  other  sections,  sewing, 
drawing,  &c.,  105  ;  agrand  total  of  1,007.  Prizes: — 
'the  total  value  of  cash  and  articles  given  was 
£6^  17s.  6d.  The  Treasurer  submitted  his  financial 
statement,  which  showed  that  the  income,  including  a 
balance  of  £^g  iSs.  y^d.  from  last  year,  amounted  to 
/219  8s.  9d. 

Tree-Planting  in  Scotland. — The  Board  cf  Agri¬ 
culture  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  the  planting  of  woods  and  trees  in 
Scotland  afforded  by  the  Improvement  of  Land  (Scot¬ 
land)  Act,  1893,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
the  24th  August  last.  Hitherto  owners  of  land  in 
Scotland  hive  been  able,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  charge  their  estates  for 
the  planting  of  woods  and  trees,  only  in  cases 
where  the  planting  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
shelter.  By  the  Act  in  question  this  limitation 
has  been  removed,  and  applications  may  now  be 
made  to  the  Board  for  sanction  to  charge  estates, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Improvement  of  Land 
Act,  1864,  with  the  cost  of  planting,  whether  for 
shelter  or  otherwise. 

Notable  Things  of  the  Season. — A  correspondent 
writing  from  Henfield,  Sussex,  says; — “  This  week  I 
gathered  from  a  tree  on  a  wall,  with  an  east  aspect, 
in  my  garden  here,  a  Calebasse  Grosse  pear  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  dimensions  and  Aveight: — It  has  at 
the  thick  end  a  circumference  of  i2|  in.,  and  one  of 
iS  in.  lengthways.  Its  weight  is  rather  more  than  one 
pound  and  three  quarters.  There  are  a  few  more  on 
the  tree;  these  are  v’ery  large  though  not  equal  to  the 
one  to  which  I  refer. — On  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
ult.  Mr.  Scantlebury  Liskeard  picked  a  mushroom, 
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measuring  261  in.  in  circumference,  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  weighing  gj  ounces,  in  a  field  between 
Treworgie  and  Tr^iddick. — Mr.  W.  Stark,  gardener, 
Netherton  House,  Mid  Devon,  has  gathered  some 
strawberries  last  week  measuring  3  in-  in  circum¬ 
ference  They  were  grown  outdoors.  The  Attle¬ 
borough  allotment  holders  are  gathering  a  marvellous 
lot  of  potatos.  A  single  specimen  has  turned  the  scale 
at  3  lb.  2  oz.,and  the  general  yield  is  four  strikes  to  the 
rood.  Considering  that  the  land  is  let  at  gd.  per 
rood,  the  holders  are  reaping  a  good  return  for 
their  outlay.  Prior  to  conversion  into  allotments, 
the  ground  was  old  turf  pasture.  Some  remark¬ 
able  signs  of  the  season  are  now  to  be  witnessed 
in  South  Lincolnshire.  Strawberries  have  just  been 
gathered  from  a  garden  in  Spalding,  and  at  Long 
Sutton  some  raspberry  canes  are  bearing.  At 
Crowland  a  Chestnut  tree,  from  which  every  leaf 
fell  off  in  July,  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  clothing 
itself  with  leaves  as  in  spring. 

Complimentary  Dinner  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner.  On 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week  a  complimentary 
dinner  was  given  in  the  French  Restauraunt  at  Karl  s 
Court  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  and  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  pleasantest  social  gatherings  held  there 
this  season.  There  were  between  eighty  and  ninety 
gentlemen  present,  and  Professor  Stewart,  President 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  presided.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts.  Professor  Stewart  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  Milner,  and  referred  in  felicitous  terms  to 
that  gentleman's  exertions,  not  only  to  form  a 
gardening  display,  as  last  year,  but  to  add  thereto 
that  of  forestry.  The  speaker  concluded  by  asking 
Mr.  Milner  to  accept  an  antique  silver  bowl,  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  personal  friends  and 
members  of  the  staff  in  recognition  of  his  labours. 
Mr.  Milner,  evidently  moved  by  the  feeling  mani¬ 
fested,  thanked  all  around  him  for  the  cordiality  of 
their  reception,  and  in  acknowledging  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  his  fellow-directors,  and  of  everyone 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  during 
the  existence  of  the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhi¬ 
bition,  said  he  desired  to  specially  recognise  the 
great  assistance  accorded  him  by  Messrs.  Cundell, 
Turner,  and  George  Culley. 

A  Remarkable  Bouquet.- -A  lady  writing  in  The 
Times  from  Coi k  at  the  end  of  September  says:  — 
“  The  composition  of  a  small  nosegay  of  fresh 
flowers  gathered  in  County  Cork  will  seem  incred¬ 
ible  even  to  those  who  have  watched  the  progress 
of  this  remarkable  summer.  The  bouquet  consists  of 
bramble  leaves  dyed  with  the  most  gorgeous  autumn 
tints — nothing  unseasonable  in  that ! — surrounding 
Apple  blossom  developed  from  buds  which  should 
have  lain  dormant  until  the  awakening  breath  of  next 
spring  aroused  them.  The  flowers  are  as  dainty  and 
perfect  as  the  usual  spring  bloom,  but  appear 
strange  in  uheir  setting  of  old  leaves  instead  of 
the  soft  delicacy  of  the  undeveloped  foliage  usually 
attending  these  precocious  blossoms.  Then  there 
are  wild  Roses  and  buds  gathered  from  a  bush 
which  bore  similar  blossoms  on  April  26th  of  the 
present  year,  and  lastly,  groups  of  strawberry 
blossom  as  jaunty  and  fresh  as  those  of  the  early 
summer,  and  apparently  unconscious  at  present  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  cold  frosts  which  have 
already  spread  their  icy  fingers  over  counties  to 
to  the  north  of  County  Cork.  Reports,  too,  from 
Killarney  and  other  places  tell  of  laburnum  trees 
in  full  bloom,  while  adjacent  are  bushes  laden 
with  fruits  of  deepening  hues,  and  close  by  the 
Arbutus  displays  its  richest  of  crimson-red  berries.” 

An  Australian  Catalogue. — The  trade  literature  of 
our  leading  seed  firms  is  now  so  admirably  turned 
out  and  so  acceptable  in  all  respects  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  we  have  the  best,  and  certainly  as  regards 
our  leading  trade  catalogues  we  have  much  to  be 
proud  of.  But  our  friends  in  the  colonies  are 
making  wonderful  strides  in  the  same  class  of 
literature,  and  in  the  annual  seed  and  plant  cata¬ 
logue  for  the  present  year,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Anderson  &  Co.,  216,  218,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  we 
have  an  intensely  English-looking  production,  which 
in  the  matter  of  size,  letterpress  printing,  and 
illustrations  compares  in  a  remarkably  favourable 
manner  with  the  best  of  our  own.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  lists  show  that  most  of  our  best  seeds 
and  garden  plants  are  appreciated  in  far-off 
Australia  as  much  as  they  are  here,  but  there  are 
also  many  things  which  grow  to  perfection  and  are 


popular  there  that  we  in  Europe  are  practically 
unacquainted  with.  Thus  we  have  a  coloured 
illustration  of  "New  Japanese  Persimmons,”  a 
variety  of  Diospyros  Kaki  we  presume,  with  luscious- 
looking,  crimson,  smooth.  Tomato-like  fruits,  and 
which  are  said  to  have  become  most  popular  in  the 
Sydney  markets.  The  improved.  Japanese  varieties 
are  noticed  as  being  ”  much  superior  to  the  old 
Chinese  Date  Plums,  and  are  correctly  described  as 
a  Tomato-shaped  fruit  with  thin  skin,  flesh  when 
ripe,  delightfully  sweet  and  luscious,  with  a  most 
agreeable  flavour  in  all  varieties.”  The  plants  are 
said  to  be  very  productive,  and  bear  large  crops  of 
fruit  every  year.  The  plants  would  require  an 
orchard  house  in  this  country,  and  we  could  wish 
that  some  one  would  introduce  them  and  give  us  a 
taste  of  their  quality. 

- -*• - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  new  Chrysanthemums  are  beginning  to  put  in 
appearance,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  above  Society  on  September  27th, 
some  highly  promising  new  varieties  were  staged. 
Mr.  George  Gordon  was  in  the  chair.  Foremost 
was  a  very  fine  white  Japanese,  named  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Myers,  broad  petalled,  reflexed,  and  having  a  slight 
primrose  centre,  a  really  magnificent  variety  for 
early  exhibitions.  This  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
nurseryman.  Maidenhead,  and  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr.  E. 
Row-bottom,  The  Priory  Gardens,  Hornsey,  also  had 
a  similar  award  unanimously  granted  for  President 
Boril  (E.  Calvat),  magenta-rose,  with  a  golden 
reverse  to  the  broad  petals,  a  reflexed  variety  of 
great  promise.  A  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford 
Road  Nursery,  Camberwell,  for  an  early-flowering 
decorative  Jap.  named  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald, 
white  with  very  slight  sulphur  centre,  dwarf,  and 
remarkably  free.  Mr.  Davis  also  had  H.  Shoesmith, 
a  primrose  coloured  Marie  Hoste,  the  petals  reflexed 
at  the  base,  but  incurving  in  the  centre,  a  very  fine 
broad  petalled  variety  that  with  age  will  probably 
become  white.  As  only  one  bloom  was  on  the  plant 
the  committee  wished  to  see  it  again.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
had  Delicatum,  a  seedling  raised  in  Guernsey,  colour 
blush,  small  thread-like  florets,  full  reflexed,  and 
very  pretty.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman. 
Exmouth,  came  two  new  Japs.,  viz.,  Devonshire 
Lass,  creamy-white,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  good 
broad  petals,  very  promising,  and  the  committee 
wished  to  see  it  again,  as  they  also  did  Madame 
Edouard  Rey  (E.  Calvat),  deep  pink  to  rose,  with  a 
silvery  reverse,  a  very  promising  broad  petalled 
incurved  Jap. 

ROOT  PRUNING. 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects  respecting  which  there 
will  ever  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  influenced 
very  much  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
advocates  for  or  against  it  are  placed.  There  are 
soils  and  situations  where  it  will  rarely  be  needed, 
because  from  poverty  of  soil  or  bad  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  trees  make  a  stunted  growth,  and  deep,  rich 
soils  where  if  left  unchecked  trees  will  grow  so 
luxuriantly  that  unless  some  restraint  is  put  upon 
them,  they  will  form  fruit  buds  very  sparingly  till 
they  have  grown  on  for  3  ears,  and  Nature  putting  a 
check  on  to  them  they  are  eventually  thrown  inta  a 
fruit-bearing  condition. 

Now,  as  only  those  who  have  ample  room  can 
afford  to  wait  till  this  takes  place  some  artificial 
method  must  be  resorted  to,  and  root-pruning  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  those  who 
have  only  a  limited  space  and  yet  who  wish  tp  grow 
a  variety  of  fruits.  Those  who  contemplate  doing 
root-pruning  or  transplanting  now  that  the  fruit  will 
in  most  instances  be  gathered,  can  begin  operations 
at  once  ;  but  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the  long 
drought,  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  trees  to  be 
operated  upon  a  good  soaking  previously,  and  if  any 
trees  are  to  be  done  which  have  been  undisturbed 
for  a  lengthened  time,  it  will  be  best  to  do  half 
round  them  now,  and  leave  the  other  half  till  next 
season.  All  roots  that  are  operated  upon  should  be 
finished  off  with  a  clean  cut,  and  if  fresh  soil  is  put 
into  the  trench  thrown  out  to  get  at  the  roots,, fresh 
fibres  will  soon  be  at  work  among  it.  No  amount  of 
top  pruning  will  be  so  efficacious  in  producing 
flower  buds  as  a  judicious  root-pruning.— G. 


FORDE  ABBEY,  CHARD. 

How  very  much  I  wished  for  a  picture  of  this 
beautiful  as  well  as  interesting  old  abbey  !  As  it 
was  recently  presented  to  me  on  a  bright  sunny  day 
as  I  stood  on  the  elevated  lawn  that  sloped  so  grace¬ 
fully  down  to  the  abbey  front,  and  saw  not  only  the 
framework  of  verdure  in  front  of  fine  trees  on  either 
side,  but  also  a  noble  bank  of  trees  and  scenery  on 
the  Somerset  hills  which  rose  up  behind  and  in  the 
distance.  The  abbey,  some  800  years  old,  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  its  diverse  forms  of 
Tudor  and  Gothic  architecture  being  happily 
blended,  and  are  aided  by  many  fine  climbers,  the 
which  serve  and  add  charm,  while  the  old  stone 
walls  and  antique  mullioned  windows  furnish  much 
that  is  picturesque.  Inside  th?  abbey  is  most  sump¬ 
tuously  furnished,  and  altogether  it  is  a  most 
interesting  and  delightful  residence.  Its  present 
owner  is  W.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  and  the  gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Crook,  formerly  of  Farnborough  Grange. 

Like  to  all  abbeys,  the  building  stands  in  a  valley 
near  to  the  small  stream  known  as  the  Axe,  hence 
whilst  the  pleasure  grounds  lie  somewhat  high,  the 
kitchen  gardens  are  low,  indeed  close  behind  the 
abbey,  for  we  may  very  well  imagine  that  the  monks 
of  old  who  were  good  gardeners,  loved  to  have  the 
scene  of  their  labours  near  at  hand,  and  although  a 
moat  formerly  divided  the  abbey  from  the  gardens, 
that  has  long  since  been  filled  up.  Mr.  Crook’s  resi¬ 
dence,  which  stands  in  the  gardens,  is  taken  from  out 
of  a  portion  of  the  old  dormitories,  and  if  very  close 
to  the  abbey  is  also  close  to  the  scene  of  the  gar¬ 
deners’  labours.  There  are  the  customary  vineries 
and  other  glass  houses  here,  and  grapes  are  very 
well  done.  One  house  contains  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines,  thirty-five  years  old,  and  yet  these  fruit  well. 
Lady  Downes  Seedling  and  Black  Alicante  had 
capital  crops.  A  corridor  house  with  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  the  backwall,  and  Plums  and  Peaches 
trained  flatwise,  some  five  feet  in  height,  along  the 
front,  and  quite  unheated,  seems  to  be  a  most  valu¬ 
able  structure. 

Here  the  crop  of  Peaches  begins  with  Amsden 
June  ripe  the  first  week  in  July,  and  runs  through 
till  the  middle  of  October  with  Acton  Scott,  Crimson 
Galande,  Gros  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Noblesse, 
Walburton  Admirable,  Royal  Vineyard,  Late 
Admirable,  and  Sea  Eagle,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  all  late  Peaches,  good  in  flavour  and  colour, 
Gladstone.  Some  Plums  were  also  carrying  late 
crops,  especially  Coe’s  Late  Red,  Ickworth  Impera- 
trice,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  etc.  The  chief  Nectarines 
are  Violet  Hative,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Hardwicke. 
About  on  the  garden  walls  are  capital  crops  of 
Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  etc.,  and  Plums  especially 
have  been  largely  bagged  in  muslin  to  protect  them 
to  the  latest  possible  moment,  as  the  fruits  are  much 
needed  for  the  shooting  parties.  Apples  do  well 
here,  both  on  bush  trees  in  the  garden  and  on 
standards  in  the  orchard.  Colour  is  remarkable, 
especially  on  Cellini  Pippin  and  upon  a  variety  very 
like  it,  but  still  dissimilar,  growing  on  several  fine 
trees  in  the  orchard.  Ribsten,  Cox’s  Orange,  King, 
and  other  Pippins  are  in  very  beautiful  condition. 

The  vegetable  crops  are  good.  Potatos,  Onions, 
Carrots,  Celery,  indeed,  everything  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  good,  the  crops  clean  and  very  neatly  kept. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  customary  hundred  or  two 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  which  everybody  seems 
to  have  good  this  season.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
flower  borders  which  line  the  central  paths  contain 
clumps  of  both  hardy  and  tender  flowers  which  are 
delightful,  especially  so  are  huge  clumps  of  Zinnias 
in  colour.  Phlox  Drummondi,  Henry  Jacoby  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  Anemone  japonica  alba,  etc.  These 
borders  are  backed  by  Espalier  trees.  Some  plants 
oi  Primula  obconica  claim  special  interest,  because 
Mr.  Crook  has  spent  much  labour  in  striving  to 
hybridise  these  with  pollen  from  the  Chinese  Prim¬ 
rose,  and  apparently  with  some  success,  as  he  has 
now  larger,  deeper  coloured  flowers,  and  some  have 
fringed  edges.  However,  attempts  at  improving 
this  free  Primula  are  but  yet  in  their  infancy.  In  a 
frame  ground  and  on  a  north  wall  Tropaeolum 
speciosum  does  capitally,  blooming  brilliantl}-. 

One  of  the  prime  features  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
is  a  fine  hardy  herbaceous  border,  well  filled 
throughout,  not  by  small  plants  but  by  big  clumps, 
for  Mr.  Crook  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  this 
style  of  planting  to  get  due  effect,  and  he  is  right. 
Big  pieces  of  Anemones,  Helianthuses,  Rudbeckias, 
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Asters,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  etc.,  show  with  fine 
effect.  Monthretia  crocosmiflora  is  quite  hardy 
here.  The  beautiful  Scabiosa  caucasica,  the  pretty 
Fuchsia-like  plant  Phygelius  capensis,  Zauschneria, 
californica,  Bocconia  cordata,  Monarda  Didyma, 
and  many  other  good  things  are  here  in  fine  form. 
This  border  runs  along  on  one  side  of  a  noble 
terrace  walk  towards  the  Abbey,  and  leads  to  a 
pretty  sunken  flower  garden  close  under  the  windows 
of  the  western  end  that  is  very  charming,  and  where 
Begonias  of  the  fibrous  and  tuberous-rooted  kinds 
are  used  with  good  effect. 

The  lawn  fronting  the  house  is  somewhat  bare, 
with  the  exception  of  a  noble  Pinus  insigne  and  a 
few  other  trees,  but  on  the  east  side  an  old  gravel 
pit  and  what  was  formerly  the  village  graveyard 
have  been  converted  into — the  former  a  rock  garden, 
and  the  latter  to  a  sort  of  shrubbery  garden.  Shrubs 
and  flowers  in  beds  and  borders  are  blended  in  great 
beauty.  Here  the  block  system  of  colour  is  again 
pursued,  such  beautiful  flowers  as  Lobelia  cardinalis 
being  used  with  striking  effect ;  so  also  are  bedding 
and  pompon  Dahlias,  Asters,  which,  by-the-bye,  are 
wonderfully  fine  and  good  at  this  place.  White 
Tobaccos,  early  blooming  Chrysanthemums,  etc.  A 
large  portion  of  the  grounds  show  numerous  fine 
grassy  glades,  and  many  features  of  interest  and 
beauty.  Specially  fine  are  some  noble  Araucarias, 
and  I  could  but  notice  on  either  side  of  the  Abbey 
entrance  a  fine  pair  of  Araucaria  excelsa  in  huge 
pots  that  well  merit  mention,  as  they  are  very 
ornamental  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  cannot  now  enter  more  minutely  into  the  merits 
and  beauties  of  this  place,  but  I  certainly  enjoyed 
the  visit  so  much  that  I  was  far  too  lazy  to  take 
note  of  everything.  As  through  the  kindness  of  the 
owner  both  the  grounds  and  the  Abbey  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  visitors  are  abun- 
bant,  and  especially  so  are  Catholics  and  archaeolo¬ 
gists.  Altogether,  it  is  a  delightfully  quiet,  dreamy 
spot,  but  still  it  has  no  drowsy  effect  upon  my  very 
estimable  host  Mr.  Crook,  who  talks  of  everything 
with  an  eloquence  I  can  never  hope  to  excel,  but 
who  is  amongst  gardeners,  and  I  know  many,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  worthy  of  the  craft. — 
A.  D. 
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ALL  AMONG  THE 

SUNFLOWERS. 

Perennial  Sunflowers  are  just  now  to  be  seen  in 
fine  form  in  the  garden  at  Shirley  Vicarage,  where 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  them  this  season, 
and  well  have  they  repaid  the  labour  and  painstaking 
care  bestowed  upon  them.  Although  their  require¬ 
ments  are  very  simple  and  most  of  them  will  grow 
anywhere  and  flower  well  where  many  things  will 
scarcely  grow  at  all,  yet  to  get  them  at  their  best, 
as  they  are  seen  here,  a  little  extra  care  and 
trouble  must  be  taken  with  them.  The  difference  to 
be  seen  between  those  grown  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  and  those  which  are  well  grown  is  immense. 
True,  they  are  all  yellow-flow'ered  and  so  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  sameness  about  them,  but  what  a 
rich  golden  yellow  some  of  them  are ;  and  when 
grown  singly,  forming  as  they  do  rich  columnar 
bouquets  of  loosely  arranged  flowers  towering  up  from 
3  to  lo  ft.  in  height,  they  present  one  of  the  richest 
displays  of  floral  gems  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  see. 

These  plants  at  Shirley  were  all  wintered  in  pots 
and  had  the  protection  of  a  frame  during  severe 
frost.  They  were  planted  out  into  their  summer 
quarters  during  March  and  the  rapid  growth  which 
they  made  is  really  remarkable,  some  of  them  being 
now  quite  lo  ft.  in  height.  They  are  planted  so  that 
each  one  has  ample  space  for  its  full  development, 
and  in  most  cases  are  flowering  from  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground  upwards.  What  striking  objects 
plants  of  the  Rigida  type  would  be  planted  on  grass 
where  at  a  short  distance  they  could  be  backed  up  by 
a  bank  of  Evergreens  !  But  in  any  attempt  of  this 
kind,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  unless  they  can 
be  well  done  and  attended  to,  the  results  will  he  dis¬ 
appointing  ;  and  they  had  better  be  kept  to  the  her¬ 
baceous  or  mixed  borders  where  most  of  them  make 
fine  back  row  plants,  and  to  have  them  at  their  best, 
young  plants  every  year  are  indispensable.  The 
following  are  the  varieties  grown,  and  I  think  a  better 
selection  cannot  be  made  : — 

Helianthus  Maximillianus,  flowering  upwards  from 
the  ground  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  height. 


Helianthus  decapetallus  sulphureus,  small  pale  yellow 
flowers,  five  to  six  feet  in  height  and  three  feet 
through. 

Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish,  height,  six  feet,  a 
grand  plant  which  recently  gained  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  R.  H.  S.  Single  specimens  of  this 
may  he  described  as  conical  bouquets  of  loosely 
arranged  flowers,  every  one  of  which  stands  out 
and  is  displayed  to  the  hest  advantage. 

Helianthus  laetiflorus  semi  plemts,  five  feet  high, 
similar  in  habit  to  the  last-named,  but  of  slighter 
growth.  Many  would  prefer  it  to  the  preceeding 
one  on  account  of  the  individual  flowers  being 
partially  double.  A  truly  grand  plant. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus,  dense  habit  and 
foliage,  flowers  five  inches  in  diameter,  height,  five 
feet,  very  good.  I  think  the  best  of  the  large  flowered 
varieties. 

Helianthus  rigidus  elegans,  a  variety,  six  feet  high, 
and  in  every  way  a  better  thing  than  the  type. 

Helianthus  orgyalis,  narrow,  lanceolate  foliage, 
lilly-like  growth,  a  very  distinct  plant,  but  flowers 
not  equal  to  others. 

Helenitm  autumnale,  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
with  flowers  resembling  a  Coreopsis. 

Helenium  grandifloyum,  five  feet,  flowers  almost  the 
same  as  the  well  known  and  generally  admired  H. 
pumilum,  which  is  possibly  the  better  thing  of  the 
two. —  W.B.G.  __ 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 

The  undermentioned  Dahlias  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  26th  ult.,and  were  accorded  Awards  of  Merit : — 

Mrs.  a.  Peart. — This  is  the  best  white  Cactus 
Dahlia  in  cultivation.  The  large  blooms  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  creamy  white,  hut  the  long,  pointed  and 
spreading  florets  show  the  variety  to  be  of  the  true 
Cactus  type,  whereas  others  spoken  of  as  white  Cactus 
Dahlias  are  merely  decorative  varieties. 

Florence  Woodland. — The  blooms  of  this 
Pompon  variety  are  small,  very  neat  and  pale 
yellow  with  a  well-defined  crimson-red  edge. 
Both  of  the  above  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

Miranda. — In  many  respects  this  is  closely 
similar  to  Florence  Woodland,  but  the  edge  is 
crimson-purple  and  therefore  distinct,  compact  and 
pretty. 

Captain  Boyton. — The  small  blooms  of  this  Pom¬ 
pon  are  very  neat  and  of  a  rich  maroon-crimson. 

Edith  Turner. — Here  we  have  a  true  Cactus 
Dahlia  of  large  size  and  scarlet,  tinted  with  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  florets  and  with  violet  at  the 
tip.  The  long,  pointed  florets  are  revolute  at  the 
sides. 

Mrs.  Morgan. — The  blooms  of  this  show  Dahlia 
are  of  large  size,  neat  in  form  and  soft  pink,  with  two 
purple  veins  running  along  each  floret.  The  centre 
of  the  developing  head  is  white  tinted  with  purple  at 
the  tips  of  the  floret. 

Norma. — The  florets  of  this  exhibition  Dahlia  are 
rather  large  and  open,  but  the  bloom  as  a  whole  is 
rather  bold  and  striking  from  its  deep,  golden,  buff- 
orange  colour. 

OcTAviA. — In  this  we  have  an  edged  show  Dahlia 
of  a  bright  yellow  edged  with  purplish-red,  but  the 
edging  almost  disappears  with  age.  The  above 
varieties,  from  Miranda  to  Octavia,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Grand  Duke  Alexis. — The  blooms  of  this 
decorative  variety  are  of  huge  size,  nearly  globular 
and  pure  white.  The  form  of  its  florets  is  very  un¬ 
usual.  They  are  very  broad,  incurved  and  overlapping 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  wide  conical  tube 
open  at  the  top.  It  is,  probably,  unique  among 
Dahlias. 

Duchess  of  York. — This  is  a  show  variety  of  a 
beautiful  rosy-purple  hue  and  yellow  at  the  base  of 
all  the  florets.  The  bloom  is  of  good  average  size 
and  very  neat.  * 

Sovereign. — In  this  we  have  a  Pompon  of  small 
size,  bright  yellow  and  very  neat. 

Ceres. — Equally  interesting  and  ornamental  is 
this  Pompon,  from  its  small  size,  elegant  form,  and 
pale  primrose  colour.  The  above  four,  from  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  to  Ceres,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Cherub. — The  blooms  of  this  show  variety  are 
large  and  regular  in  form,  and  of  a  deep  buff- 
yellow  or  golden  buff  in  the  centre.  What  gives 
the  flower  a  neat  and  compact  appearance  is  the 


fact  that  the  florets  are  more  or  less  compressed 
so  as  to  be  much  wider  than  deep.  It  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  G.  P.  Pierre  Harris,  Esq.,  Scads  Hill  House, 
Orpington,  Kent. 

Beauty  of  Watford.— The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  single,  and  yellow  with  a  brownish- 
red  zone  round  the  disc.  It  was  the  only  single 
variety  that  received  an  award  on  this  occasion. 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Darby,  Watford  Nursery, 
Watford,  Herts. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  CORNWALL 

This  is  an  extraordinary  season.  To  say  that 
second  crops  of  Apples,  Raspberries  and  Currants 
have  and  are  being  gathered  in  certain  districts 
would  not  imply  the  fact  so  well  as  the  statement 
that  these  second  crops  have  become  general  through¬ 
out  the  most  part  of  the  country.  Day  by  day  we 
hear  of  this  or  that  fruit  being  garnered  in  abund¬ 
ance.  What  effect  this  will  have  upon  the  crops  of 
another  year  remains  to  be  observed.  This  has 
been  a  capital  season  for  Tomatos  in  Cornwall.  One 
private  grower  in  Penzance  has  cut  a  Tomato  of  the 
large  red  variety  weighing  20  ozs.,  which  was  the 
largest  of  a  fine  crop,  the  average  of  which  weighed 
10  ozs.  It  is  rather  a  new  experience  also  to  find 
Apples  so  plentiful  that  farmers  who  are  short  of 
cattle  food  giving  them  to  their  cows.  Since  the 
rain  of  the  last  few  days  Broccoli  has  come  on 
immensely,  as  well  as  other  green  vegetables,  and 
the  London  and  Midland  markets  may  now  have 
little  fear  that  their  supply  will  be  good  for  some 
time  yet  to  come.  There  are  no  signs  at  present 
that  the  labourers,  either  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
gardens,  will  accomplish  what  they  so  much  desire 
— an  increase  of  wages  for  the  winter  months. 
Matters,  however,  are  not  so  had  in  the  west  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  still  it  is 
suggested  that,  in  order  to  add  to  their  income,  an 
association  should  be  formed,  similar  to  that  in 
Kent,  for  the  keeping  of  bees  and  poultry.  The 
idea  is  certainly  worth  entertaining,  and  especially 
as,  in  the  case  mentioned,  considerable  profits  have 
been  found  possible  to  make.  Although  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  heard  from  the  Penzance  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  I  learn  that  the  Falmouth  com¬ 
mittee  will  hold  their  show  On  the  gth  November — 
the  Mayor's  day.  There  are  to  be  no  fewer  than 
sixty-one  classes  open  for  competition  for  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plants  and  cut  blooms,  window  plants, 
table  decorations,  bouquets,  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy 
and  farm  produce,  and  that  the  money  prizes  will 
amount  to  £2.1,  in  addition  in  special  prizes. — X. 


Beetroot. 

Much  of  the  crop  of  Beet  appears  this  season  to  be 
of  poor  quality,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of 
too  early  sowing.  I  have  often  had  quality  of  the 
highest  order  in  various  counties  in  England  by  sow¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  In  Scotland, 
generally,  one  may  safely  sow  late  in  April  to  have 
medium-sized  and  well-formed  roots.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  practice  of  some  wKo  choose  ground 
which  is  very  poor  (in  fact,  almost  inert)  for  Beet. 
On  such  soil  the  produce  is  stringy  and  generally  un¬ 
fit  for  a  well-appointed  table.  I  prefer  to  trench  the 
ground  which  has  been  previously  well  cropped  and 
judiciously  manured,  but  putting  nothing  in  the 
season  in  which  Beet  is  to  be  grown. 

The  flavour  of  Beet  is  greatly  enhanced  by  trench¬ 
ing  the  ground.  I  have  often  samples  of  seed  sent  me 
for  trial,  but  seldom  do  I  get  finer  quality  than  is  found 
in  Nutting’s,  or  Sang’s,  Pragnell's,  and  Dell’s.  The 
latter  did  not  come  to  proper  size  in  many  gardens 
in  the  north  last  year  ;  but  when  dark  colour  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  high  qualification,  Dell’s  Crimson  holds  its 
own.  Veitch's  is  the  darkest  I  have  seen  for  years 
past  and,  though  not  strictly  a  handsome  root,  it  has 
taken  more  first  prizes  than  any  variety  which  has 
come  under  my  notice.  This  year  the  finest  Beet 
foliage  I  have  ever  seen  is  Drummond’s  selection  ; 
and,  though  the  colour  of  the  roots  is  not  so  dark  as 
Veitch’s,  the  quality  seems  to  be  first-rate.  I  had  a 
packet  of  seed  from  Messrs.  Drummond  to  sow 
alongside  of  several  other  choice  kinds  and  it  is  most 
distinct. — Stirling. 

The  Carnation,  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London ;  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand.  W.C.  is.  6d.  post  free,  is.  yd. — Adv.] 
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PEACHES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  one  time  Peach  growing  was  very  general  in 
every  garden  throughout  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  such  varieties  as  Noblesse  and  Royal  George  of 
fine  quality  could  be  gathered  annually  in  quantity. 
For  example,  at  Raith  Gardens,  near  Kirkcaldy,  as 
fine  Noblesse  Peaches  were  carried  to  Edinburgh 
season  after  season  as  are  seen  at  the  Waverly 
market  at  any  autumn  show  from  under  glass.  No 
doubt  this  was  owing  to  the  stronger  and  more  con¬ 
tinuous  sunshine  that  has  been  experienced  in 
seasons  of  more  modern  times. 

The  past  summer  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  of 
the  "  good  old  times,”  and  many  good  examples  of 
Peaches  from  the  open  walls  may  have  been  seen  at 
exhibitions  such  as  would  do  credit  on  any  table. 

At  Kinfauns  Castle,  near  Perth,  where  wall  fruits 
generally  have  due  attention  paid  to  them.  Peaches 
and  Apricots  are  year  by  year  gathered  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Last  year  was  generally  considered  untoward 
in  northern  parts  for  the  ripening  of  stone  fruits,  but 
at  the  garden  indicated,  under  the  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gray’s  gardener,  Mr.  Goodfellow,  fine 
cropsof  capital  quality  were  gathered.  Late  Admirable 
peaches,  which  often  fail  to  ripen  in  gardens  hundreds 
of  miles  further  south  than  Kinfauns,  were  ripened 
at  this  Perthshire  seat.  This  year  they  seem  to  have 
excelled  all  previous  crops.  Mr.  Goodfellow  abhors 
protection  with  nets  or  any  material  of  that  char¬ 
acter. — Stirling. 

A  GARDENERS’  OUTING. 

On  Tuesday,  September  26th,  the  gardeners  at  Park 
Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  passed  a  day  of  combined 
pleasure  and  instruction,  visiting  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Frogmore,  "  The  Dell,”  the  not  extensive  but 
beautiful  country  seat  of  Baron  Schroder,  and  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  G.  Turner  at  Slough.  Mr.  Stanton, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  pleasant  outing, 
had  previously  obtained  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  head  gardener  at  Frogmore,  for  our  visit  to 
this  interesting  place.  Leaving  the  railway  at 
Slough,  we  proceeded  to  Mr.  Turner’s  nurseries, 
where  we  were  shown  everything  of  interest  in  the 
grounds.  The  first  thing  of  note  was  a  fine  batch  of 
Bouvardias  just  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and 
showing  well  for  bloom  ;  the  beautiful  white  variety 
Humbolti  corymbiflora,  with  its  beautiful  Stephano- 
tis-like  flowers,  was  already  in  bloom  and  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Standing  alongside  a  high  hedge,  with  the 
rods  tied  over,  were  a  large  number  of  young, 
healthy  looking  Vines  in  large  pots ;  Chyrsanthe- 
mums  filled  several  houses  ;  the  earliest  batch  of 
large  flowering  plants  were  already  in  bloom.  The 
large  house  in  which  the  Chrysanthemums  are  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  public  was  stocked  quite  full  with  plants 
that  promise  a  very  successful  show  this  year.  A 
house  full  of  Liliums  in  full  bloom  was  much  ad¬ 
mired,  as  was  a  fine  batch  of  Tuberoses.  A  large 
quantity  of  Cocos  Weddeliana  in  6o  size  pots,  and 
various  Kentias,  all  looking  healthy  and  ready  for 
sale,  were  noticed.  The  last  house  visited  was  a 
large  Palm  house,  in  which  were  seen  some  good 
specimens  of  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  etc. 

Passing  an  almost  endless  number  of  border 
Carnations,  some  grown  and  layered  in  pots,  we 
came  to  the  Dahlia  ground,  where  immense  blooms 
of  show  and  Cactus  varieties  were  seen.  This 
garden  alone  well  repays  a  visit.  Tea  Rose  growing 
is  evidently  a  speciality,  Roses  being  seen  every¬ 
where.  Some,  budded  in  January,  producing  very 
large  plants  covered  with  bloom. 

Time  not  allowing  us  to  stay  longer  here,  we 
proceeded  to  'Windsor,  where  we  were  met  by  one 
of  the  terrace  gardeners,  and  shown  round  the  east 
front  and  slopes.  The  wide  stretch  of  beautiful 
bedding  is  almost  beyond  description.  Here  is 
seen  bedding  of  the  most  pleasing  type,  that  is,  a 
combination  of  carpet  and  sub-tropical.  This,  with 
the  pretty  Conifers  with  which  the  centre  and  angles 
of  the  beds  are  planted,  make  a  scene  which  must 
be  seen  to  be  conceived.  Some  beds  especially 
noted  had  a  ground  of  Viola  cornuta  interspersed 
with  a  yellow  leaved  Pelargonium,  Golden  Queen, 
simple,  both  plants  and  design,  but  very  pretty. 
Leaving  the  terrace  we  went  along  the  slopes  to  the 
Prince  Consort’s  Cave,  a  subterranean  passage 
leading  to  an  inner  chamber  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  Some  distance  from  this  we 
came  to  a  pretty  rock  garden  close  to  a  prettily 
situated  pavilion  known  as  Adelaide  Cottage.  On 
the  lawn  is  a  fine-shaped  Beech,  the  lower  branches 


sweeping  the  ground.  It  is  a  sprig  of  the  tree  under 
which  Martin  Luther  was  arrested  at  Meiningen,  in 
Germany.  It  was  first  planted  at  Hampton  Court, 
but  afterwards  transplanted  to  its  present  position. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  gardens  at  Frog- ' 
more,  where  we  were  received  with  great  kindness 
and  shown  all  the  houses  in  this  immense  establish¬ 
ment.  First  was  a  long  range  of  fruit  houses, 
several  of  which  were  filled  with  Chrysanthemums, 
the  fruit  being  all  gone.  A  large  fruit  room,  given 
up  entirely  to  Pears,  was  next  seen.  Pears  at  Frog¬ 
more  are  plentiful  andjof  good  quality,  judging  from 
the  fruit  seen  in  this  room.  Indeed,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  are  above  the  average  here. 

A  very  large  temperate  plant  house  was  much 
admired,  also  a  collection  of  stove  plants ;  some 
very  fine  Alocasias  and  Nepenthes  were  particularly 
good.  Pine  growing,  however,  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  feature.  Here  were  Pines  in  several  stages  of 
growth ;  some  nearly  ripe  were  supposed  to  scale 
10  lbs,  each.  A  house  of  very  dwarf  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  gave  promise  of  a  handy  batch  of  decorative 
plants.  Another  house  was  full  of  Poinsettias 
looking  remarkably  well ;  these  are  in  a  very  warm 
house. 

Strawberries  in  pots  are  seldom  seen  better  than 
here.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  were  not 
visited  through  lack  of  time. 

Leaving  Frogmore  we  came  to  Old  Windsor, 
where  lunch  was  provided.  After  this  refreshment 
we  journeyed  on  past  the  enclosure  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  where  are  kept  the  wild  boars,  ferocious 
looking  animals,  brought  over  from  India  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  returned  from  his  hunting 
expedition.  A  mile  further  on  was  our  destination, 

■'  The  Dell.”  The  house  and  grounds  are  one  side 
of  the  high  road,  the  glass-houses,  etc.,  on  the  other, 
divided  from  the  road  by  beautiful  Holly  hedges 
10  ft.  high.  We  were  courteously  received  by  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  and  shown  everything  at  this  home  of 
flowers. 

This  place  is  well  known  for  its  valuable  collection 
of  Orchids,  the  culture  of  which  is  the  recreation  of 
Baron  Schroder.  Here  we  see  Orchids  grown  to 
perfection,  seemingly  as  much  at  home  as  in  their 
native  lands. 

Fruit  culture  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

A  long  Peach  case,  a  range  of  Melon  houses,  and  a 
flne  batch  of  Strawberries  in  pots  being  all  that  were 
noticed  in  this  branch  of  gardening.  We  were  first 
shown  a  splendid  rock  fernery  where  Palms,  tree 
Ferns,  smaller  B'erns,  and  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type 
were  growing  luxuriantly.  Opening  out  of  this  are 
two  Odontogiossum  houses.  Of  course  much  bloom 
could  not  be  expected  at  this  season.  A  few 
Oncidiums,  Catasetums,  Cypripediums,  and  some 
fine  sprays  of  Dendrobium  phalaenopsis  were  most 
conspicuous  of  the  plants  in  bloom.  But  who  is  not 
interested  when  one  sees  such  a  collection  of  healthy 
plants  here— "Vandas  growing  5  ft.  high,  great  pans 
of  Coelogyne  cristata,  a  C.  cristata  Lemoniana  3  ft. 
across.  Although  Orchids  in  bloom  were  rather 
scarce,  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing  a  grand  display  of 
Nerine  Fothergillii.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  A 
newly-imported  batch  cf  Cattleya  labiata,  filling  a 
small  house,  were  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes, 
promising  a  grand  show. 

Chrsanthemums  and  winter-flowering  Carnations 
were  doing  well.  Having  seen  all  the  glass  we  went 
into  the  grounds,  communication  being  by  means  of 
a  subterranean  passage  under  the  road.  The  walls 
of  the  passage  are  faced  with  white  glazed 
tiles.  This  makes  a  beautiful  private  pathway 
to  and  from  the  gardens,  instead  of  crossing  the  high¬ 
way.  The  grounds  are  thickly  planted  with  single 
specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  Coniferas,  and  beds 
of  Azaleas,  Ericas,  and  Rhododendrons  are  placed 
in  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  A  lovely  rock  garden 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  seen. 
Evidently  money  was  of  no  object  in  constructing  it  ; 
and  Nature  was  so  closely  studied  that  it  does  not 
look  artificial,  as  too  many  of  these  gardens  do. 
Alpine  plants,  as  seen  here,  growing  undisturbed 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  are  far  more 
effective  than  grown  in  the  ordinary  flat  border. 
A  stream  of  water  running  amongst  the  rocks 
makes  a  home  for  aquatic  plants.  In  a  corner, 
Aponogeton  distachyon  looked  very  pretty.  Re¬ 
luctantly  leaving  this  garden,  we  came  to  an  immense 
Camellia  covered  with  flower  buds.  The  plant  is 
17  ft.  high,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  It  is 


protected  by  a  portable  glass  case.  Passing  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  round  to  the  side  facing 
"Windsor,  we  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the  Castle 
This  side  of  the  house  overlooks  a  lovely  vale  or 
dell,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Bidding  adieu  to  ”  The  Dell,’’  we  entered  the  great 
park  by  the  Bishop’s  Gate,  and  on  for  about  two  miles 
to  the  gardens  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  to  see  the  large 
vine  there.  This  vine,  a  Black  Hamburgh,  is  in  a 
house  140  ft.  long,  and  completely  covers  the  space. 
The  Grapes  are  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year,  but 
the  vine  does  not  show  the  east  sign  of  decay.  All 
the  fruit  of  this  ancient  vine  is  solely  for  the  Royal 
table. 

This  being  the  only  thing  of  especial  interest  here, 
we  commenced  our  homeward  journey  by  way  of 
the  Copper  Horse  and  Long  Walk  to  Windsor. 
After  tea  and  a  ramble  round  the  town,  we  returned 
to  the  railway,  arriving  home  at  10  p.m.  "Visiting  so 
many  places,  anything  like  an  exhaustive  survey 
was  of  course  impossible  in  the  time. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  marked  kindness  we 
received  at  each  place  visited.  The  head  gardeners 
showed  us  everything  that  would  make  the  day  what 
it  was,  a  day  at  once  enjoyable  and  instructive.— 

J.  T.  B.,  Park  Place. 

- - 

©l^anittfla  fcom  fh^  IDnclh 
nf  Science. 

A  Prolific  Pea — The  Chick  Pea  (Lathyrus 
sativus),  variously  known  as  Lord  Anson’s  Pea, 
Lathyrus  azureus,  L.  sylvestris  roseus,  and  Blue 
Gem,  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  as 
a  food  plant  in  South  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
When  thickly  sown  in  gardens  in  this  country,  as 
Sweet  Peas  are  usually  treated,  it  holds  out  but 
little  hope  of  a  good  return  in  the  way  of  seeds. 
Like  Sweet  Peas,  it  is  too  thickly  sown,  and  runs  up 
with  a  single  stem  that  expands  its  blossoms,  runs 
to  seed  and  is  soon  played  out.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
many  garden  annuals  that  are  sown  where  they  are 
to  bloom,  and  left  to  struggle  with  one  another  with¬ 
out  transplanting.  Two  seeds  of  Lathyrus  sativus 
sown  in  pots  last  November,  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
till  March  and  then  planted  out,  commenced  to 
bloom  in  June  and  kept  on  continuously  till  the 
beginning  of  September.  By  the  third  week  of 
that  month  the  plants  had  ripened  460  seeds,  or  an 
average  of  230  to  each  plant.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  return  was  a  heavy  one,  yet  the  plants 
received  no  special  treatment  beyond  being  sown  in 
November  and  planted  out  in  spring.  Nor  was  the 
soil  anything  but  moderately  rich,  but  had  been 
trenched  in  autumn.  The  dry  summer  also  put  the 
plants  to  a  severe  test,  although  the  heat  may  have 
been  beneficial  than  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  plant 
is  native  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ours. 

Shot  T urnips  — This  term  is  applied  by  northern 
farmers  to  Turnips  that  prematurely  run  to  flower 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
sown.  The  complaint  used  to  be  more  common 
than  it  is  now.  There  are  doubtless  many  reasons 
to  account  for  the  change.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
at  early  garden  Turnips  quickly  running  to  seed 
when  sown  in  spring,  especially  after  a  dry  season 
like  the  past  ;  but  field  varieties,  the  bulk  of  which 
are  late,  should  behave  differently.  Thirty  years 
ago  many  farmers  grew  their  own  seeds.  The  tubers 
were  indifferently  selected  and  planted  several  kinds 
together  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  so  that  bees 
could  and  did  readily  mix  them  when  in  bloom  by 
cross-fertilising  the  flowers.  Under  these  conditions 
the  strain  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  mixed  and  inferior 
one.  Now  all  that  has  been  altered,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Turnip  seed  is  mostly  left  to  specialists 
who  know  how  to  deal  with  the  matter  from  a  more 
scientific  standpoint.  The  matter  becomes  more 
complicated  when  sowings  on  different  fields  of  the 
same  farm  and  sown  about  the  same  date  behave  in 
a  diverse  manner.  A  difference  of  altitude,  of  soil, 
and  of  aspect,  all  exert  varying  influences  upon  the 
crop,  and  sometimes  cause  the  tubers  to  run  to 
bloom  prematurely  to  the  extent  of  six  to  twelve  per 
cent.  When  the  land  faces  the  east  the  leaves  get 
the  sun  early  in  the  morning,  and  this  dries  up  their 
moisture  causing  them  to  be  dry  all  da}'.  This 
checks  growth  by  hardening  the  tissue  while  the 
heat  of  the  sun  forces  the  plants,  so  to  speak,  and 
flower  stems  are  developed. 
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BEGONIAS  AT 

FOREST  HILL. 

It  may  seem  late  in  the  year  to  speak  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  but  they  are  never  really  out  of  season 
from  the  time  they  commence  to  bloom  in 
March  till'  the  short,  foggy  days  of  November  de¬ 
stroy  the  flowers.  We  cannot  expect  to  see  the  old 
plants  at  their  best  in  October,  but  they  still  bear  a 
large  quantity  of  bloom  and  buds,  showing  the 
characteristics  of  each  kind.  This  year’s  seedlings, 
however,  are  now  at  their  best,  or  will  be  in  a  fort¬ 
night's  time  if  the  present  mild  weather  continues. 
Then  we  are  practically  in  a  position  to  prophesy  the 
possibilities  of  next  year,  as  far  as  the  new  kinds  are 
concerned.  In  the  Messrs.  Laings’  nursery 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  crossing  and 
raising  of  meritorious  double  varieties,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  advance  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  farther  advances  can  be  made 
or  to  prophesy  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  glorious 
race  of  garden  plants.  The  race  is  so  full  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  however,  that  it  would  be  futile  to  pretend 
to  foresee  what  fine  things  it  will  yet  develop.  We 
are  still  waiting  for  a  blue  Begonia,  but  are  afraid 
it  hangs  back  in  dismay  at  the  ready-made  and 
withering  reception  the  critics  have  prepared  for  it. 

Double  Varieties. 

The  number  of  these,  both  named  and  nameless,  is 
now  very  great  in  spite  of  the  annual  weeding  out 
that  has  obtained  for  years  past  and  is  still  in  active 
progress.  Only  the  very  choicest  are  retained 
and  propagated  after  a  year  or  two.  Duke  of 
York  has  deep  rose  flowers,  lighter  in  the  centre, 
and  petals  of  great  substance,  and  resembles 
a  large  rose  when  at  its  best.  Princess  May  is 
the  largest  double  white,  and  is  of  Camellia 
shape  with  flat  petals.  A^first-class  variet}'  also  is 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  salmon-rose,  wavy  petals 
arranged  round  a  single  centre.  Lottie  Collins  has, 
perhaps,  larger  flowers  of  a  paler  shade,  carried 
erect  on  stiff  footstalks.  Old  Gold  has  been  very 
popular  with  growers,  and  has  golden  yellow  flowers 
with  paler  guard  petals  well  carried  up  above  the 
dark  green  foliage.  The  creamy  yellow  flowers  of 
Princess  Christian  are  of  Hollyhock  form  with  broad 
creamy  guards.  The  chrome  yellow,  compactly 
arranged  petals  of  Mrs.  Regnart  are  twisted  or 
waved  about  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  centre. 
The  deep  red  flowers  of  Farini  have  broad  guard 
petals  and  are  carried  well  above  the  foliage. 
Laing’s  Rosebud  will  maintain  its  position  for  many 
years  on  account  of  its  rosy-pink  flowers  and  beauti¬ 
ful  form  as  indicated  by  the  name.  Very  large  and 
attractive  are  the  wavy-petalled  and  salmon-scarlet 
flowers  of  Lady  Brooks.  Equally  meritorious  are  the 
huge,  blush-white  flowers  of  Lady  Dorrington  with 
slightly  wavy  petals. 

So  well-known  is  the  robust  and  floriferous 
character  of  Duchess  of  Teck  that  it  hardly  needs 
description.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brilliant 
scarlet  Henshaw  Russell  ;  and  both  of  them  fre¬ 
quently  make  their  appearance  in  groups  at  public 
exhibitions.  The  latter  has  been  flowering  since 
March.  The  silver-pink  and  huge  flowers  of  Beauty 
of  Belgrove  are  very  charming,  but,  owing  to  their 
drooping  character,  the  plant  would  display  its 
beauty  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown  in  baskets. 
The  carmine-rose  flowers  of  Lady  Grimthorpe  re¬ 
present  one  of  the  richest  shades  of  its  class.  The 
beautiful  shape  of  the  salmon-rose  and  wavy  petaled 
flowers  of  Duke  of  Fife  place  the  variety  in  the  first 
rank  of  handsome  kinds.  T  he  huge  flow'e.rs  of  Baron 
Schroder  are  of  the  Hollyhock  form  and  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  ascending  petals  of  Lady  Dunsany 
are  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  and,  being  cf  a 
deep  salmon-pink,  mark  the  variety  as  a  beautiful 
one.  Equally  choice  are  the  apricot-yellow  flowers 
of  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  with  broad,  imbricated 
and  slightly  wavy  petals.  The  crimson-scarlet 
flowers  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  resemble  those  of  a 
Rose,  particularly  when  about  half  expanded.  The 
huge,  salmon-pink  and  much  crimped  flowers  of 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  are  perfectly  gorgeous. 
Rich  and  handsome  are  the  rosy-crimson  flowers  of 
the  new  variety  Duchess  of  York,  in  shape  like  those 
of  a  Camellia.  Stanstead  Gem  has  bright,  fiery 
scarlet  flowers  of  great  size. 

Amongst  the  above  are  several  very  fine  varieties 
of  good  form  and  pleasing  colours  that  are  still 
waiting  for  a  name.  Even  this  favour  may  be 
denied  them  when  this  year's  seedlings  come  to 


clamour  for  that  distinction  in  1894,  after  having 
had  time  to  develop  and  perfect  their  promising 
flowers.  About  3,000  double-flowered  seedlings 
have  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  potted  up 
and  placed  under  glass-  to  be  safe  from  early  frost 
during  any  emergency.  All  of  them  have  been 
selected  with  great  care  from  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  double  varieties,  so  that  something 
good  may  be  expected  from  them  next  year.  In 
making  the  selection,  new  colours  and  fine  form  as 
well  as  habit  have  been  kept  in  view.  We  noted 
some  in  which  the  basal  half  of  the  petals  was 
yellow  and  the  rest  scarlet.  No  names  being  yet 
attached  to  the.-n  we  can  only  give  an  indication  of 
the  colours,  such  as  bronzy-apricot,  pure  white, 
brilliant  scarlet,  salmon-red,  crimson-scarlet,  prim¬ 
rose-yellow',  deep  amber,  new  shades  of  orange, 
white  tinted  with  primrose-yellow,  fiery  scarlet, 
salmon-pink,  warm-rose  with  broad  petals,  blush- 
white  with  a  pink  wire  edge  like  a  Picotee,  and 
carmine.  All  of  the  above  are  of  great  promise. 
We  also  noted  a  creamy-white  variety  of  regular 
Camellia  form,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
this  advanced  type  in  the  collection.  A  pale  salmon 
variety  is  more  or  less  spotted  with  white.  Another 
with  huge  rose  flowers  and  several  centres  is  notable 
for  the  stiff  character  of  its  flower  stalks.  Curious 
and  pretty  is  that  with  deep  salmon  flowers  and 
having  a  reddish  purple  centre  when  young.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  yellow  sort  with  the  apical 
half  of  the  petals  white.  Some  are  notable  for  the 
depth  of  their  flowers,  including  rosy-carmine  and 
deep  orange-red  varieties.  The  latter  has  its  wavy 
petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre. 

Single  Varieties. 

The  stems  of  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild  are  -very 
strong,  and  the  deep  golden-yellow  flowers  are  the 
largest  of  their  kind.  Mr.  Wm.  Miller  has  dark 
crimson-scarlet  and  circular  flowers.  Somewhat 
novel  is  that  named  Sunbeam,  with  white  flowers 
delicately  tinted  with  blush  and  deepening  to  rose 
on  the  base  of  the  inner  petals.  The  grandest  of 
all  the  single  white  varieties  is  Laing’s  Fringed 
White,  pure  in  colour,  perfectly  circular,  of  great 
size,  fringed  and  goffered  at  the  margin.  Several 
seedlings  have  been  raised  from  it  all  more  or  less 
fringed,  and  some  of  them  even  of  a  purer  white, 
like  fine  linen  that  has  been  bleached  with  indigo. 
Duchess  of  Leinster  has  deep  bronzy-orange  flowers, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Another  fine 
white  is  Lady  Roberts.  One  of  the  fancy  types  is 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  with  a  white  centre  and  a 
broad,  deep  carmine  border ;  others  of  the  same 
type  have  a  scarlet  border.  Though  an  old  variety, 
Her  Majesty,  with  huge  white  flowers  and  pink  edges, 
is  still  very  choice.  Miss  Jekyll  has  bronzy-orange 
flow’ers.  A  very  distinct  and  novel  type  is  Laing’s 
Rival,  with  deep  salmon  flowers  and  an  ivory  w'hite 
border  to  the  two  inner  petals.  When  all  the  petals 
become  edged  in  this  way  the  new  type  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  established,  and  would  certainly  be 
an  acquisition.  The  flowers  of  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple  are  crimson-scarlet,  but  are  peculiar  in  being 
tinted  with  purple  so  as  to  form  a  zone  in  the  centre. 

A  very  floriferous  race  of  varieties  especially 
adapted  for  basket  work  has  been  evolved.  One  of 
them  with  brilliant,  dark  crimson  flowers,  and 
named  Crimson  Floribunda,  is  notable  for  the 
number  of  flowers  it  will  produce  on  a  cyme.  They 
vary  from  three  to  fifteen,  and  all  of  uniform  size. 
The  reason  for  this  uniformity,  as  well  as  the 
unusual  number  of  flowers  on  a  stalk,  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  almost 
without  exception  males,  only  one  female  now 
appearing  on  the  plant.  Rose,  white,  and  yellow 
flowered  pendulous  varieties  have  been  obtained, 
and  all  are  characterised  by  their  pendulous  and 
floriferous  character.  They  are  very  effective  when 
suspended  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye  or  even 
above  it.  They  have  been  flowering  all  the  season. 
Unnamed  seedlings  are  very  numerous  and  equally 
meritorious  as  those  that  have  been  honoured  in 
that  respect.  They  have  large  circular  flowers  of 
good  substance,  exhibiting  deep  Nankin-yellow, 
pale  primrose,  orange-yellow,  and  numerous  other 
shades. 

Open  Air  Culture. 

Two  acres  are  grown  all  in  one  place  and  the  ground 
is  equally  occupied  by  single  and  double  kinds. 
The  latter  especially  are  very  dwarf,  and  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  considering  the 
remarkably  dry  season  which  we  have  had.  Within 


the  last  fortnight,  how’ever,  they  have  gained  ground 
in  a  surprising  manner,  and  should  the  weather 
remain  mild  and  without  frost  for  another  fortnight 
they  must  present  a  grand  appearance,  for  they  are 
bristling  with  flowers  and  buds  in  all  stages  of 
development.  The  double  kinds,  even  after  the 
3,ooq  of  the  best  hax-e  been  lifted  and  potted  up, 
still  abound  with  very  choice  types,  and  amply 
demonstrate  what  fine  things  may  now  be  expected 
from  a  packet  of  seed  saved  from  a  good  strain  of 
doubles.  They  hold  their  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.  It  would  be  purposeless  to  attempt  a 
description  of  their  colours  seeing  that  it  has 
already  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  selected  ones. 
Many  well  formed  and  Camellia-shaped  flowers  may 
still  be  detected  amongst  them  of  many  shades  of 
colour. 

The  single  varieties  are  planted  in  masses  of  a 
colour  in  large  beds,  each  containing  about  5,000 
plants,  running  across  the  whole  width  of  the  ground. 
There  are  eight  beds  of  yellow  sorts,  four  of  rose, 
five  of  crimson-scarlet,  six  of  white,  five  of  pink,  five 
of  scarlet,  six  of  crimson,  and  three  of  salmon,  etc. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  showing  Begonias  off  to 
advantage  for  the  adorment  of  gardens  than  in 
planting  the  kinds  together  in  masses  of  a  colour. 
When  other  subjects  are  grown  with  them  they 
should  be  selected  so  as  to  harmonise  as  far  as 
colour  is  concerned,  not  injudiciously  mingled 
together  so  as  to  produce  glaring  contrasts  of  colour 
that  offend  the  eye. 

- •i- - 

BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 

A  MOST  successful  cultivator  of  grapes,  when  writing 
in  favour  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  was  told  that 
September  was  out  of  season  for  this  highly 
esteemed  variety,  and  the  reply  was,  "The  more’s 
the  pity.’’  At  that  time  the  writer  referred  to  had 
this  kind  in  quantity  to  supply,  along  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  others,  dessert  for  his  noble  em¬ 
ployer’s  table  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year — and 
they  were  more  like  Gros  Colman  for  size  than  the 
variety  named.  I  have  seen  many  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh’s  tabled  this  season  for  competiiion,  and 
while  judging  them  in  many  cases  have  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  withhold  the  awards,  none  being  fit  to  be 
shown  at  all. 

At  Edinburgh,  where  so  many  fine  grapes  were 
exhibited,  there  were  none  of  the  examples  in  proper 
form — even  our  friend  Kirk’s  splendid  bunches  had 
much  of  the  colour  taken  out  of  them  by  having 
been  hanging  exposed  to  the  sun — and  the  others 
exhibited  alongside  of  them  were  scarcely  recog¬ 
nisable,  being  so  small  in  bunch  and  berry  and 
otherwise  shabby.  There  is  little  credit  in  growing 
large  bunches  and  large  berries  of  Gros  Colman, 
Gros  Moroc,  Alicantes,  and  other  second  and  third, 
rate  varieties  as  compared  with  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  but  the  art  of  growing  these 
two  first-rate  varieties  seems  almost  to  have  become 
extinct.  Many  of  the  younger  exhibitors  surely 
have  never  in  their  lives  seen  first-rate  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  If  they  have  one  would  suppose  that  they 
would  not  make  a  burlesque  on  exhibition  tables  by 
exhibiting  such  poor  examples  as  I  have  seen  and 
judged  during  the  past  season. — StirUiig. 

CARNATION  PRIDE  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  Carnation  might  be  described  as  the  King  cf 
Yellows,  for  it  certainly  leaves  all  others  far  behind, 
as  far  as  size  is  concerned,  and  the  colour  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  clear,  and  bright  yellow.  The  crown  buds  of  well- 
grown  plants  measure  over  4  in.  across,  and  there¬ 
fore  rival  those  of  the  Malmaison  type,  and  has  been 
described  as  the  Yellow  Malmaison.  The  leaves, 
however,  show  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
race,  although  the  plant  is  equally  vigorous  in  con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  a  grand  acquisition  to  grow  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Malmaison  kinds  for  winter,  spring 
and  summer  w’ork.  Justice  can  only  be  done  to  it 
under  the  same  kind  treatment ;  but  its  vigour 
enables  it  to  be  grown  to  great  perfection  in  the 
open  border,  where  it  will  no  doubt  find  many  culti¬ 
vators  and  admirers  in  the  near  future.  We  have 
on  several  occasions  seen  its  magnificent  flowers,  and 
have  great  hopes  for  it  in  due  time.  It  has  already 
received  four  First-class  Certificates  and  an  Award 
of  Merit.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  for  an  opponunity  of  illustrating  it. 
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BERMUDA  EASTER 

LILIES. 

There  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our 
{Florists'  Exchange)  columns  communications  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  shipping  of  Lily  flowers  from  Bermuda  at 
Easter  by  the  growers  of  bulbs  there,  which  action 
was  characterised  as  being  detrimental  to  the  sale  of 
home  products,  and  various  stringent  measures  have 
been  suggested  as  remedial  agencies. 

We  were  favoured  last  week  with  a  call  from 
Mr.  E.  Worrall,  Outerbridge,  whose  firm,  the 
Sunnylands  Nursery  Co.,  situated  at  Sunnylands,  is 
one  of  the  largest  engaged  in  growing  Lilium  Harrisii 
in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  and  asked  his  opinion  on 
the  subject. 


cases  and  are  therefore  very  inferior  to  hothouse- 
grown  flowers  when  received.” 

“  Does  the  cutting  of  the  buds  injure  the  bulbs  in 
any  way,  either  in  size  or  productiveness?  ” 

“  No,  it  does  not ;  we  have  tested  that  for  our¬ 
selves  by  cutting  the  blooms  from  a  number  of 
plants  ;  we  found  that  the  size  of  the  bulbs  was 
not  lessened  nor  their  quality  in  any  way  impaired  ; 
in  fact,  some  growers  think  the  practice  does  the 
bulbs  good.” 

“  It  has  been  reported  that  Harrisii  and  Longi- 
florum  have  been  seen  growing  mixed  in  some  of  the 
Bermuda  Lily  fields.  Is  that  correct  ?  ’ 

"  There  may  be  a  stray  Longiflorum  seen  in  a  field 
of  Harrisii,  but  that  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  is  done  to  prevent  mixing,  but  a  few 


in  July.  We  plant  in  beds  4  ft.  wide,  in  rows  about 
6  in.  apart,  setting  the  bulbs  about  3  in.  deep  in  the 
soil,  and  leaving  a  space  of  12  in.  between  the  beds. 
Cultivation  is  all  done  by  hand.  After  the  bulbs 
are  dug  up  the  stock  and  saleable  goods  are  separated 
in  the  fields.  The  task  can  be  better  imagined  than 
told,  and  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  so  that  none 
of  the  scales  or  shells  get  removed.  We  consider 
from  the  ist  to  the  15th  of  July  the  best  time 
to  harvest  our  bulbs;  they  are  then  better  cured,” 
”  Complaints  were  very  frequent  last  year  of  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  of  Harrisii  plants  withering,  Wtiat 
caused  it,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

"The  constitution  of  the  bulbs  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  think  it  was  due 
more  to  the  plants  having  received  a  chill,  or  to  in- 


Carnation,  Pride  of  Great  Britain. 


”  Do  you  consider  it  right  for  the  bulb  growers  in 
Bermuda  to  send  Lily  flowers  over  here  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  products  of  American  florists  who  have 
purchased  their  bulbs  from  firms  in  Bermuda,  or 
through  their  agents  in  this  country  ? 

”  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  Ameri¬ 
can  growers,  and  our  firm  does  not  indulge  in  the 
practice.  We  sell  a  few  buds  to  tourists  in  Bermuda, 
but  do  not  send  any  to  the  New  York  or  other 
markets.  We  would  be  willing  even  to  stop  catering 
to  the  tourist  trade  should  other  firms  in  the  islands 
fall  in  with  us;  but  as  it  at  present  stands  every¬ 
body  exports  more  or  less  blooms.” 

“There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  wish  to  make 
clear,  a  Lily  flower  in  Bermuda  at  Christmas  is  a 
curio ;  so  our  competition  at  that  time  is  not  to  be 
feared ;  and  again  I  do  not  consider  that  the  buds 
sent  over  at  Easter  can  in  any  way  compete  with 
those  forced  in  America.  The  Bermuda  blooms 
have  to  be  cut  eleven  days  in  order  to  reach  New 
York  in  time  for  Easter;  they  are  boxed  in  air-tight 


of  the  bulblets  of  one  variety  may  happen  to  go  un¬ 
observed  when  the  crop  is  being  gathered  or  a  scale 
may  fall  off  when  the  bulbs  are  being  stored.  Our 
people  who  sort  out  the  bulbs  for  market  can  detect 
a  Longiflorum  bulb  at  a  glance,  both  by  its  shape  and 
appearance.  The  latter  is  flatter  and  lighter  coloured 
than  that  of  Harrisii.  Still,  in  growing  Harrisii  in 
quantity,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  hurt  any  to  mix 
a  Longiflorum  or  two  with  them  ;  the  difference  in  the 
flower  being  so  slight.” 

“  Some  of  our  growers  contend  that  your  soil  is 
becoming  exhausted.” 

“By  our  new  method  of  cultivation,  which  has 
been  developed  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense, 
we  can  successfully  plant  our  Lilies  in  the  same 
fields  year  after  year.  We  also  rest  our  ground  in 
which  w8  grow  Lily  bulbs  when  it  requires  a  change, 
by  planting  Onions  and  other  vegetables,  Narcissus  or 
Hyacinths. 

“  Our  bulbs  are  kept  nine  months  in  the  ground. 
We  plant  in  September  and  they  are  dug  up  early 


sufficient  drainage  being  given  in  the  pots.  Proper 
drainage  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  successfully 
growing  Harrisii.  Our  soil  in  Bermuda  is  of  a  very 
sandy  nature,  and  is  self-draining  ;  the  dry  condition 
of  the  soil  can  best  be  described  by  likening  its 
action  when  absorbing  water  to  that  of  a  thirsty 
man  who  gulps  the  water  down  with  a  glucking 
sound. 

“  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  our  soil  is  charged 
with  considerable  saline  matter,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  all  the  cultivated  ground  in  the 
Bermudas  to  the  ocean.  I  cannot  say  that  it  has 
any  good  effect the  plants;  but  I  know  it  does 
them  no  harm,  as  the  salt  water  and  spray  from  the 
ocean  have  gone  all  over  some  of  our  Harrisii  plants 
and  have  left  no  after  bad  effects.” 

“  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  the  growers  here, 
in  order  to  obtain  better  results  from  the  bulbs 
planted  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  advise  them  on  the  greenhouse  culture 
of  Harrisii,  as  we  raise  no  flowers  under  glass.  I 
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have  Loaad,  however,  that  Harrisii  balbs  like  plenty 
of  fertilizer.  There  is  a  fertilizer  sold  by  some  New 
York  seedsmen  chat  suits  it  admirably.” 

“  Do  you  fear  any  competition  from  the  growing 
of  Harrisii  bulbs  in  California  ?  ” 

”  None  ;  it  will  take  California  three  years  to  get 
up  a  stock ;  and  when  that  is  done  what  will  the 
Eastern  growers  do  about  the  flowers  chat  will  then 
swamp  New  York  market ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  were 
this  industry  started  in  California,  the  growers  of 
bulbs  there  would  not  scruple  to  cut  the  flowers  for 
market  any  more  than  American  growers  of 
Gladiolus  cut  flowers  of  these.  It  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  practice  will  be  carried  on 
wherever  balbs  are  grown  and  blooms  can  be  pro¬ 
fitably  marketed:  and,  as  I  said  before,  unless  all 
growers  of  balbs  will  co-operate  in  the  direction  of 
abolishing  the  habit,  by  agreeing  to  send  no  flowers 
to  New  York  market,  it  will  go  on  while  Harrisii 
forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Easter  plants 
grown." 

•'  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  future  of  other 
bulbs  now  being  raised  in  Bermuda,  such  as  Chinese 
Narcissus.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  etc.  ?  ” 

■'  The  trade  in  Narcissus  and  Hyacinths  may  be 
said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy ;  although  we  have 
grown  both  for  five  years  we  only  commenced  to  ex¬ 
port  two  years  ago.  Next  year  we  will  have  sale¬ 
able  Hyacinth  bulbs  from  pure  Bermuda  stock,  and 
a  better  opinion  can  be  then  formed  of  their 
capabilities.  3o  far  as  appearances  go.  we  consider 
the  bulbs  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  French 
grown :  and  some  American  growers  tell  us  the 
Bermuda  bulbs,  under  glass,  have  given  as  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

“  Freesias  we  can  grow  elegantly.  Our  saleable 
goods  are  all  grown  from  bulblets.  We  plant  oar 
seed  for  the  second  year's  stock.  We  do  this  be¬ 
cause  dealers  prefer  balbs  grown  from  bnlblecs  to 
those  grown  from  seed. 

"  We  can  have  Chinese  Narcissus  in  the  New 
York  market  thoroughly  matured  in  July  and 
August. 

'■  There  is  one  advantage  we  have  in  Bermuda, 
and  chat  is  on  account  of  the  earliness  of  the  season 
bulbs  of  every  sort  get  thoroughly  matured  and 
ripened,  which  considerably  aids  their  vitality.” 

- -5*- - 

NOTABLE  PRODUCTS  AT 

VILLAGE  SHOWS. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  hordcultural  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm — ^when  fiower  shows  have  become 
permanent  institudons,  not  only  in  the  more  thriving 
commercial  centres,  bnt  also  in  many  comparatively 
isolated  villages — ^it  is  seldom  but  that  some  of  the 
exhibits,  even  at  the  latter  class  of  shows,  attract 
more  than  crdinary  nodce.  Inclnded  among  such 
prcducdons  in  the  vegetable  department  at  one  of 
these  ccmpedrions.  which  is  held  annuallv  in  a 
classic  Ayrshire  village — near  the  "  Banks  and  braes 
and  streams  aronnd,"  rendered  famous  by  Bums — I 
was  no:  .a  hctle  astonished  at  the  progress  mace  of 
Late  in  Onion  culture  whUe  adjudicating  on  a  recent 
occaston. 

The  almost  entire  absence  cf  spring  frosts  this 
season  of  course  placed  many  amateur  cultivators  in 
an  excepdcnally  advantageous  posidon,  especially 
those  whose  accommodadon  for  raising  seedlings 
under  glass  was  not  of  the  best  descripdon.  The 
genial  temperature  which  prevailed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring,  together  with  the  fine  summer 
that  follawed,  further  enabled  such  growers  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  crcinarilv  strong  plants  to 
pnsh  them  on  without  check,  which  accounts  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  extra  large  bulbs  which  they 
presented  on  the  show  maming.  One  of  the  leading 
enthnsiasts,  a  well-known  coal  miner,  who  hag  come 
to  the  front  in  Onion  fame  at  this  rural  exhibition, 
simged  twelve  specimens  which  wanted  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  in  the  aggregate  of  weighing  i6i-  lbs.  One 
cf  the  heaviest  I  had  weighed  gave  23  ozs.,  while  the 
lightest  turned  the  scales  at  15  ozs,,  the  variety 
being  Cranston's  ExceLsior. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  omciating  at 
antthen  cf  these  local  shows,  our  friend's  bulbs 
again  mmed  np,  and  the  premier  ticket  was  p'taced 
with  them.  On  mis  occasion  the  leading  victor  at  a 
recent  and.  more  imncrtan:  exhibition  was  one  of  the 
ccmbamnts,  bnt  ha.n  to  be  contented  with  a  sn'o- 
crninate  nositian,  bnt  whose  specimens  were  of  no 
— ean  order,  which  nmy  'oe  said  cf  most  of  the  lorn 


staged  in  the  open  class.  The  latter  exhibitor  here 
also  took  the  first  place  as  a  Leek  grower  for  the 
best  six  specimens  of  which  the  Mauchline  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  annually  offer  the  handsome  sum  of 
£1.  We  have  seen  the  produce  of  some  professional 
growers  a  trifle  longer  in  the  blanched  portion,  but 
the  14  in.  of  the  same  in  the  half-dozen  examples  in 
question  gave  evidence  of  masterly  skill,  being 
uniform  in  every  specimen,  well  defined,  pare  in 
colour,  firm  in  texture,  ana  proportionate  in  girth. 
Several  other  stands  were  also  very  flue.  The  Lyon 
Leek,  Renton's  Monarch,  and  Bobbie's  Cnampion 
and  Conqueror  are  favourite  varieties  among  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  district ;  all  are  excellent  sorts,  the 
latter  especially  being  duficult  to  surpass  for  length 
of  blanch. — M. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  following  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  zdth 
ult..  and  were  awarded  certificates  according  to  merit. 

Aglaoxem-x  RoruxDUM. — The  stems  of  this  plant 
grow  erect,  at  least  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  for 
that  reason  are  very  suitable  for  stove  decoration 
either  in  pots  cr  pans.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate, 
acuminate,  leathery  and  shining  ;  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  they  are  of  a  silvery-grey,  irregularly  blotched 
or  splashed  with  rich  olive-green,  which  deepens 
with  the_  age  of  the  leaf.  The  under-surface  is  of  a 
uniform  pale  green.  First-class  Certificate. 

Nepenthes  mext.x. — This  magnificent  hybrid  has 
been  obtained  by  crossing  N.  Curtisii  with  N. 
Northiana,  the  latter  being  the  poUen  parent.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-elliptic,  with  a  short-winged  stalk 
clasping  the  stem.  The  stalk  of  the  pitcher  is  ex- 
current  below  the  apex  of  the  leafy  portion.  The 
pitcher  is  cylindrical,  of  great  size,  heavily  blotched 
or  irregularly  striped  with  crimson  on  a  pale  reddish 
ground.  Its  wings  are  deeply  fringed,  and  the 
annulus  or  coUar  is  broad,  recurved,  undulated, 
transversely  and  finely  ridged,  and  wholly  of  a  dark 
shining  crimson.  The  lid  is  lightly  spotted  with 
purple  on  the  lower  surface,  amd  marked  with  nearly 
black  spots  above.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  and  ornamental  plant.  First-class  Certificate. 

Veronica  hyerida  Purple  Queen. — The  habit 
of  this  plant  is  dwarf,  'oranching,  bushy  and  erect. 
The  leaves  are  elliptic,  leathery,  and  of  moderate 
size  compared  with  those  of  the  weU-known  V. 
Andersoni.  The  flowers  axe  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  short  racemes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoots,  and  are  of  a  rich  violet-purple.  The  plant 
would  make  a  handsome  subject  for  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  decoration  in  the  autumn  months.  Award 
of  Merit.  Both  this  plant,  the  Aglaonema,  and  the 
Nepenthes  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  "^'ettch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Datura  Cornucoplx. — ^Judging  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  handsome  plant,  it  can  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  a  much  smaller  state  than  in  the  case  of 
the  'petter  known  D.  suaveolens,  D.  sanguinea,  and 
D.  Knighti.  T'te  stems  and  branches  are  short  and 
stiff,  while  the  flowers  also  ascend,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  either  cf  the  above,  for  they  'nave  pendulons 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  broadly-oblong,  cordate 
at  the  base,  with  a  few  large,  coarse  teeth,  and  dark 
green.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  6  in.  to  7  in.  long, 
funnel-shaped,  and  consist  of  three  coroUas,  one 
within  the  other,  hose-in-hose  fashion,  and  it  is  to 
roTs  circumstance  that  the  name  refers.  Each 
corolla  has  a  widely-spreading,  nine  or  ten-lo'Ped 
month,  and  all  are  coloured  alike,  white  iuside,  and 
heavily  marbled  and  mottled  externally  with  porple, 
including  the  tube.  D.  Knighti  has  only  two 
coroUas,  one  within  the  other,  and  is  whoUy  white, 
ff^frst-class  Certificate.  A  bushy  plaut  about  iS  in. 
to  2  ft.  high,  bearing  numerous  flowers,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Hextable, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Hsliopsis  SC.ABRA  NtAjOR. — .4s  the  generic  name 
indicates,  this  bears  a  close  resem'olance  to  a  peren¬ 
nial  Sunflower.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  three- 
nerved  and  sca'orous.  The  golden  yellow  flower 
heads  are  2  in.  to  2J  in.  across,  with  lanceolate- 
elliptic  rays,  and  a  slightly  conical  disc.  Award  of 
Merit.  Some  large  and  showy  bunches  of  it  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  High  Street,  S'nirley, 
near  Southampton. 

Aloc.xsia  Chantrteri. — The  leaves  of  this  'cand- 
some  stove  plant  are  obiong,  sagittate  at  the  base. 


and  scolloped  along  the  edges,  but  not  nearly  so 
deeply  so  as  in  the  case  of  A.  Ssnderiana.  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  considerably.  The  upper  surface  is 
of  a  rich,  shining,  dark  green,  with  the  edges  and  all 
the  principal  nerves  of  a  silvery  tint.  The  lower 
surface  is  of  a  dark  purple,  and  likewise  shining. 
The  plant  is  therefore  very  easily  kept  in  a  clean  and 
health}-  condition.  It  is  only  about  iS  in.  high,  and 
the  s:alks  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  dull,  brownish 
purple.  Award  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  York. — The  petals  of  this 
variety  are  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  and  the 
perfectly  double  bloom  is  as  regularly  imbricated  as 
a  CamelUa.  They  are  of  a  dark  rosy-crimson,  and  the 
petals  spreading  and  flat.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the 
flower  there  is  a  cup-shaped  'oud  in  the  centre. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  Begonia  and  .Mocasia  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  i  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

- - 

PEAS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

In  Scottish  gardens  vegetables  generally  never 
were  finer  or  more  abundant  than  this  season,  and 
where  the  usual  Scottish  practice  of  deep  trenching 
is  followed,  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  drought,  and  those  \lLke  the  writeri 
who  do  not  employ  labour  for  watering  vegetables 
appear  to  have  got  along  best.  When  roots  can  get 
down  deeply  into  the  well  enriched  soil  they  are 
safe  from  drought,  and  when  the  season  (as  last 
year)  is  wet,  the  roots  ramify  into  the  well-broken 
soil,  and  the  open  and  weU-drained  bottom  allows 
superfluous  moisture  to  escape :  so  that,  under  all 
conditions  of  weather,  vegetables  may  be  grown  to 
the  finest  state  of  perfection. 

Last  year  I  thought  all  the  vegetable  e.xhibitions 
were  very  near  to  perfection,  but  were  still  a  step  in 
advance  this  season.  I  notice  the  great  difference  to 
be  seen  in  the  Peas  now  being  cleared  off  as  between 
those  which  were  sown  on  land  untrenched  and 
those  on  well-manured  and  deeply  cultured  ground. 
I  am  also  cognizant  of  the  profit  which  can  be 
realised  from  crops  on  deeply  worked  soil  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ground  which  season  after  season  is 
merely  turned  over  one  spade  deep.  Mulching,  no 
doubt,  is  an  admirable  practice  for  supporting  many 
crops,  bnt  on  shallow  soils  (untrenchedj  continuous 
watering  must  have  attention. 

Were  I  to  grow  half-a-dozen  sorts  of  Peas  only 
(some  do  not  cultivate  even  that  number')  I  would- 
have  Duke  of  Albany,  Dickson's  Favourite  (if  true) 
Dr.  McLean,  Autocrat,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  I  saw  and  tasted  the  last-named  sort  in 
Rutlandshire  last  year,  and  never  saw  any  Pea  so  fine 
in  flavour  and  of  such  large  size  before.  It  was 
grown  on  soil  of  great  depth  and  strong  in  substance. 
I  know  those  who  sow  it  in  November  and  grow  it 
in  succession  tiU  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  a 
capital  sort  for  Scottish  gardens  generally.  Champion 
of  England  has  been  of  much  service  daring  the 
past  dry  season,  and  is  now  yielding  pods. — Surling, 
Se£t.  26tr.. 

- - — 

•Iardening  'Miscellany. 

C>J 


EARLY  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

From  Mr.  T.  Jannock,  of  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  the 
great  English  specialist  in  the  culture  of  the  Lily  of 
the  alley,  comes  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  form  of 
a  bunch  of  fragrant  Lily  blooms,  which  are  certainly 
the  first  we  have  ever  seen  so  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  surprising  how  good  they  are  too,  considering 
the  hard  forcing  to  which  they  must  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  Mr.  Jannock  tells  us  that  he  has  'oeen  able 
to  cut  Lily  blooms  every  day  since  last  November, 
and  will  only  be  without  them  for  one  fortnight  in 
the  year,  thus  decidedly  establishing  a  record  in  LUy 
culture,  which,  as  a  feat  of  skill,  does  him  honour. 
Of  course  the  blooms  are  not  of  equal  quality  at  all 
seasons,  'out  they  are  Lilies  none  the  less,  and  for 
that  reason  are  always  welcome.  The  Lily  fields  at 
Dersingham  are  now  gladdening  the  eyes  of  their 
owner,  so  grandly  are  the  crowns  ripening  off.  The 
three-year-old  beds  do  not  seem,  says  Mr.  Jannock, 
to  have  suffered  much  from  the  drought,  bnt  the 
newly-planted  crowns  (one  year's)  'nave  been  nearly 
burnt  up. 

APPLE  WEALTHY, 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  large  for  a  dessert  Apple, 
bnt  not  equal  perhaps  to  Cellini,  which  it  somewhat 
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resembles  in  shape  and  colour.  It  is,  however,  more 
handsome  than  that  variety,  with  a  smooth  and 
highly  polished  skin,  of  a  bright  red,  sometimes 
deep  crimson,  and  occasionally  inclined  to  be  striped 
all  over  the  surface.  In  shape  it  is  ovate  and  some¬ 
times  decidedly  conical,  with  a  small,  closed  eye  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  round  cavity  slightly  plaited 
near  the  base.  The  stalk  is  short,  or  varies  to  one 
inch  in  length,  and  inserted  in  a  moderately  deep 
cavity.  For  exhibition  purposes  it  has  a  handsome 
and  taking  appearance.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  Hants,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  was  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit. 


LABOUR  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  dry  summer  has  lessened  the  chances  of  casual 
labourers  getting  work  to  an  almost  incalculable 
extent,  for  both  hoeing  and  haymaking,  upon  which 
so  many  depend  for  their  summer’s  work,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  quantity.  Neither  grass  to 
mow  nor  weeds  to  hoe  have  grown  very  much, 
which  will,  I  think,  be  followed  by  lasting  benefit  to 
all  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it 
has  given  to  keep  weeds  down  and  not  allow  them 
to  seed.  These  will  reap  some  benefit  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  old  proverb,  one  year’s  seed  seven  years 
weeds,  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  so  one  year 
without  seed,  on  the  other  hand,  should  at  least  be 
followed  by  one  year  of  fewer  weeds. — W.  B.  G. 

RUDBECKIA  PULCHERRIMA. 

Many  of  the  Rudbeckias  are  tall  growers,  requiring 
to  be  placed  in  the  back  line  of  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  that  under  notice  only  grows  about  2  ft. 
high  and  may  be  placed  in  the  second  line.  The 
stems  are  leafy,  only  about  half  that  height,  the  rest 
consisting  of  the  naked  flower  stalks  bearing  the 
heads  of  bloom.  The  leaves  are  pinnatisect  with 
linear  segments.  Each  flower  stalk  bears  a  single 
head  of  bloom,  consisting  of  short,  broad,  reflexed, 
golden-yellow  rays  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  near 
the  base.  The  disc  is  conical  at  first,  but  soon  be¬ 
comes  cylindrical  and  from  Jin.  to  fin.  long.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  flowers  is  the  crimson 
blotch,  whereas  the  florets  of  most  cultivated  species 
are  of  some  shade  of  yellow.  It  has  been  flowering 
'on  the  rockwork  at  Kew  for  some  time  past. 

CERATOSTIGMA  PLUMBAGINIOIDES, 

No  DOUBT  the  past  has  been  one  of  the  best  seasons 
that  this  plant  has  enjoyed  in  our  climate  since  it  was 
first  introduced.  In  average  seasons  it  comes  into 
bloom  so  late  as  to  be  liable  to  have  the  flowers  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  first  sharp  frost.  Unless  the  frost  is 
unusually  severe,  the  plant  produces  fresh  flowers 
the  first  bright  day  that  occurs.  The  plant  is  per¬ 
haps  better  known  under  the  name  of  Plumago 
Larpentae,  besides  which  it  has  another  name.  It 
was  flowering  beautifully  in  some  gardens  by  the 
second  or  third  in  August,  and  has  been  continuing 
to  do  so  ever  since.  In  average  seasons  it  requires 
a  sheltered  and  sunny  position  on  rockwork,  in  order 
to  hasten  its  flowering  before  the  advent  of  frost. 
The  dark  blue  flowers  are  very  acceptable  when  the 
bulk  of  rockery  plants  have  long  been  out  of  season. 
The  individual  blooms  are  developed  in  succession, 
so  that  the  flowering  period  is  of  considerable  duration, 
provided  there  has  been  sufficient  heat  to  ensure  an 
early  development.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
cuttings  during  the  summer  months. 

COLCHICUM  SPECIOSUM. 

With  the  return  of  the  autumn  months  come  the 
Colchicums  or  autumn  Crocuses  as  they  are  termed, 
although  erroneously  so  as  we  have  true  autumnal 
Crocuses.  The  species  under  notice  has  the  largest 
flowers  of  any,  and  the  latter  are  of  a  bright  rosy- 
purple,  fading  to  white  at  the  base.  When  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  under  the  influence  of  a  bright  day,  they 
show  the  yellow  anthers.  The  common  species,  C. 
autumnale,  has  pointed  segments  as  most  of  the 
others  have,  but  the  segments  of  C.  speciosum  are  of 
great  breadth.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  species  should 
not  be  more  extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  very  hand¬ 
some  on  the  rockery  when  other  flowers  are  getting, 
scarce. 

ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA  LEICHTLINII. 
The  woolly  Androsaceof  the  Himalayas  is  now  well 
known  amongst  growers  of  Alpine  plants  for  its  con- 


tinous  blooming  character  under  favourable  and 
fairly  moist  conditions  while  the  heat  of  summer 
lasts.  Now  that  the  weather  has  become  cool  again 
it  gets  the  required  moisture  to  go  on  growing  and 
flowering.  The  variety  under  notice  is  much  paler 
than  the  type,  and  probably  ought  to  be  white,  but 
at  present  they  are  of  a  soft,  blush  pink.  The 
bright  eye  assists  considerably  in  giving  them 
animation  and  attractiveness.  When  the  flowers 
first  expand  the  eye  is  pale  yellow,  but  it  soon  intensi¬ 
fies  to  red,  and  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  flower  as 
the  eye  of  Primula  farinosa  does  in  that  case. 

THE  “MARTIN”  FLOWER  RACK. 

One  of  the  novelties  introduced  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  Agricultural  Hall  Show,  by  Messrs.  Corry 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.,  was  a 
patented  wire  flower  rack,  invented  by  that  very 
ingenious  man  and  most  able  plant  cultivator  Mr.  J. 
Martin,  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Portland  Road  Nursery,  Reading.  The  form  of  the 
rack  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be 


used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
and  we  predict  for  it  a  large  measure  of  popularity. 
Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  there  is  in  artistically 
arranging  a  few  flowers  in  vases  or  bowls  unless 
filled  with  wet  sand,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
decorator  to  fix  them  in  any  particular  position.  All 


this  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  “  Martin  ”  rack,  in 
which  flowers  can  be  arranged  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator  before  placing  them  in  the  vessel  intended 
to  hold  them.  The  rack  is  made  in  four  sizes,  and 
the  wire  used  is  sufficiently  pliable  to  enable  them 
to  be  used  in  various  sized  receptacles.  By  covering 
the  rack  with  dry  green  moss  it  can  also  be  used 
suspended  by  wire  when  filled  with  dried  flowers 
and  grasses. 

GRAPES  AND  THE  COAL  BILL. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Grapes  have  been  grown  with 
so  small  an  amount  of  firing  as  during  the  past 
summer.  The  weather  now  is  still  very  favourable 
to  the  ripening  off  and  preservation  of  late  Grapes, 
which,  now  that  the  nights  are  longer  and  cooler, 
ought  to  have  gentle  fire  heat  afforded  them  with  an 
abundance  of  air,  for  without  it  damp  will  often 
collect  on  the  berries  and  spoil  the  bloom.  Not 
only  so,  but  there  is  another  important  reason  for 
giving  fire  heat  to  these  late  houses,  for  without  it 
the  wood  will  seldom  get  ripened  off  as  it  should  be, 
and  unless  it  is  the  chances  of  a  crop  the  following 
season  are  to  a  great  extent  damaged.  With  very 
many  this  point  in  management  is  too  much  lost 
sight  of  till  a  very  wet  and  dull  autumn  leaves  their 
vines  with  unripened  wood,  and  the  following 
summer  they  begin  to  ask  themselves  the  reason  why 
they  have  so  poor  a  show  for  Grapes. —  IV.  B .  G. 


WATER  WEEDS  IN  PONDS. 
Gardeners  who  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  weeds  from  ponds  may  find  a  useful  hint 
in  the  following  note  contributed  by  Lieut. -Col.  W. 
Hill  James,  to  last  week’s  and  Water: — “  I  have 
lately  seen  a  weed-cutter  used  by  a  friend  in  North¬ 
umberland,  a  description  of  which  may,  possibly,  be 
of  some  use  to  your  readers.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
practical  implement  which  my  friend  constantly  uses 
himself,  and  with  which  he  keeps  the  American 
weed  in  his  own  small  pond  very  fairly  under  control. 
About  4  or  5  in.  from  the  lower  end  of  a  long  punting 
pole  are  firmly  fixed,  by  a  blacksmith,  two  scythes, 
one  on  each  side,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  pole, 
the  edges  turned  towards  the  top  of  the  pole.  The 
user  stands  at  the  stern  of  the  punt,  lets  the  scythe 
end  of  the  pole  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
pushes  the  boat  forward,  and  then,  with  two  or  three 
smart  jerks,  pulls  the  pole  and  scythe  after  him,  thus 
cutting  the  weeds  close  to  the  bottom.  He  then 
pushes  the  boat  forward  again  with  the  pole,  and 
repeats  the  cutting  jerks.  Naturally,  two  men  can 
do  more  and  better  than  a  single  worker,  as  one  of 
them  can  punt  the  boat  along  whilst  the  other 
attends  to  the  cutting,  which  can  then  be  pretty  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  pole  should  be  made  considerably 
thicker  at  the  lower  end,  so  that  the  shanks  of  the 
scythes  can  be  firmly  fixed  into  it,  and  an  iron  ring 
or  ferrule  put  round  to  strengthen  it.  I  was  also 
told  of  another  plan  said  to  be  commonly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  adapted,  but  of  this  method  I  know  nothing, 
except  from  hearsay.  It  is  to  drop  a  chain,  one  end 
of  which  is  fastened  to  a  tree  or  stake  on  land,  round 
a  certain  portion  of  weeds  in  the  pond,  and  then 
attach  a  horse  to  the  other  end  and  drag  the  chain 
ashore.  The  chain  is  said  to  tear  up  the  weeds  and 
carry  them  with  it.  If  there  are  two  horses  availa¬ 
ble,  one  can  be  attached  to  each  end  of  the  chain, 
which,  of  course,  has  to  be  laid  out  round  the  weeds 
from  a  boat.” 


PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

After  reading  the  remarks  on  this  subject  on  page 
70,  I  feel  constrained  to  inquire  whether  the  method 
of  culture  has  any  effect  on  its  poisonous  nature  ?  I 
grow  a  few  dozen  plants  annually,  but  never  felt  any¬ 
thing  of  its  poisonous  properties  until  one  day  last 
week,  when  my  hands  were  badly  irritated.  In  previous 
years  the  method  of  culture  that  I  adopted  was  to  grow 
the  plants  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  standing 
them  on  the  wooden  stage  intermixed  with  maiden¬ 
hair  ferns  and  several  similar  subjects,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  as  innocent  of  mischief  as  the  other 
plants  that  they  were  grown  amongst.  This  summer 
the  method  of  management  has  been  different.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  February  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature,  and  when  the  seedlings  were 
about  an  inch  high  they  were  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  and  stood  on  a  cool  bottom  of  ashes,  and  here 
they  have  remained  ever  since.  The  plants  are  now 
strong  and  healthy  in  forty-eight  and  thirty-two 
sized  pots,  and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  most  virulently 
poisonous  nature  indeed.  One  day  last  week  I 
simply  picked  off  about  a  dozen  yellow  leaves  that 
lay  on  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  I  got  my  fingers 
badly  poisoned.  The  irritation  was  so  sharp  that  it 
awoke  me  out  of  my  sleep  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  could  not  understand  for  a  few 
minutes  what  the  matter  could  be,  until  I  thought  of 
having  handled  the  Primulas  the  previous  day.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  say  whether  the  cool  treatment 
has  any  effect  on  the  poisonous  nature  of  these 
admirable  plants  ? — J.  Peebles,  Holly  Dene,  Bromley. 
- - 

^af^Gjier;’  Ipipfoyepiept  jlppociatiopp. 

Exeter.— -The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  was  held 
on  the  27th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Major 
Tracy,  of  Pytte  House,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  association.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  The  committee’s  annual  report,  read  by 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Hope,  stated  that  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  gratification  that  the  committee 
presented  a  favourable  report  of  the  work  of  the 
past  year.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
association  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  its  trial.  In 
the  second  year,  when  the  novelty  of  the  movement 
had  somewhat  worn  off,  the  members  settled  down 
to  regular  and  steady  work.  The  proceedings  of 
last  session  were  based  upon  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  one,  which  answered  very  well.  To  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  the  wide  variety  of  subjects 
treated,  a  list  of  them  was  given,  and  the  report  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  that  the  subjects  were  of  a  practical 
and  interesting  character  to  the  members.  The 
most  valuable  feature  was  that  in  all  cases  the 
essayists  were  specialists  in  the  particular  subject 
in  hand.  This  naturally  added  considerable  weight 
to  their  opinions  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
The  discussions  which  followed  were  eminently 
practical.  As  was  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association,  the  County  Council  did  not  accede  to 
the  application  of  this  association  for  a  grant 
towards  technical  instruction  in  gardening,  but  the 
fact  that  a  sum  has  been  granted  in  some  other 
districts  for  a  similar  purpose  leads  the  committee 
to  hope  that  the  association — one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  in  the  county — may  in  the 
near  future  be  recognised  as  a  proper  medium 
through  which  to  further  the  benefits  of  technical 
education  in  horticulture  in  this  neighbourhood, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  hardy  fruit  growing. 
Since  the  last  report  the  association  had  become 
possessed  of  a  large  number  of  books  on  gardening, 
thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library.  They 
were  indebted  to  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  Museum,  through  Mr.  Dallas,  for  many  of 
these.  Thanks  were  also  due  to  Miss  Crocker,  of 
Bovey  Tracey,  for  her  handsome  gift  of  books. 
These  are  lent  free  of  charge  to  the  members. 
Both  as  regards  the  numbers  on  the  roll  of  member¬ 
ship  (over  loo),  and  the  balance  in  hand  (upwards  of 
£20),  the  position  of  the  association  is  a  satisfactory 
one,  and  it  now  enters  on  its  third  year  of  existence 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  On  the  motion  of 
the  chairman  the  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  year  was 
then  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Hope  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  association  be  tendered  to  William 
Lethbridge,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  for  his  services 
as  president  during  the  past  year,  and  that  Sir 
Dudley  Duckworth-King,  Bart.,  of  Weir  House,  be 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
Lansdale  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  name  of  Mr.  James  Dallas,  honorary  curator  cf 
the  Albert  ilemorial  Museum,  was  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents,  and  the  present  honorary 
secretaries  (A.  Hope  and  T.  E.  Bartlett),  and  hon. 
treasurer  (W.  Mackay)  were  re-elected  and  thanked 
for  their  services.  The  following  members  of  com¬ 
mittee  were  elected  by  ballot  :—W.  Andrews,  G.  C. 
Crabbe,  J.  Franklin,  G.  B.  Lansdale,  J.  Lu.xton,  J. 
McCormick,  S.  Radley,  W.  Rowland,  E.  Sparkes,  T. 
Stoneman,  J.  Weeks,  and  W.  Street.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  IMayor  and  Town  Council  for  the  use 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  to  Major  Tracey  for 
presiding,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Ealing. — The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Ealing  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Rixon  being  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  report  of  the  committee  was  read.  In 
it  the  committee  announced  with  much  pleasure  that 
the  session  had  heen  a  very  successful  one,  much 
steady  work  having  been  accomplished.  The  papers 
and  lectures  read  and  delivered  at  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  (in  all  twenty-five)  were  as  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  they  were  instructive,  and  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  intelligently  discussed.  The  aim 
and  object  of  the  society — the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  interchange  of  opinion,  and  mutual 
improvement — had  been  steadily  kept  in  view 
throughout.  The  exhibits — an  interesting  feature  of 
the  weekly  meetings — although  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  sessions,  were  of  a  meritorious  character, 
showing  evidence  of  skilful  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors.  A  marked  improvement  had  been  seen 
in  the  attendance  of  members  at  the  meetings.  The 
essays,  written  in  competition  for  prizes  offered, 
were  well  and  thoughtfully  written,  and  showed 
careful  preparation  and  evidence  of  keen  observation 
and  practical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  writers.  The 
number  of  competitiors  for  those  prizes  was  eleven, 
five  competing  for  Mr.  R.  Dawes'  prizes,  three  for 
Mr.  C.  Jones’  prize,  and  a  like  number  for  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean.  A  generous  gift  of 
seventeen  volumes  of  Loudon’s  Gardeners’  Magazine 
had  been  received  by  the  society  from  Mr.  Wheeler, 
of  Barn  Elms,  Barnes,  and  nearly  all  these  hooks 
were  on  loan  to  the  members  during  -the  remainder 
of  the  session.  The  committee  tendered  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  President,  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson, 


for  the  kind  sympathy  and  support  he  had  extended 
to  the  society ;  and  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  to 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  of  the  society.  They  further 
acknowledged  indebtedness  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  G. 
F.  Nixon,  to  whose  stimulating  influence  and  un¬ 
flagging  interest  shown  in  the  institution,  the  report 
observed,  much  of  the  succes  attending  the  society 
was  due.  To  the  donors  of  prizes,  Messrs.  R. 
Dawes,  C.  Jones,  and  Richard  Dean,  the  committee 
further  tendered  thanks,  and  also  to  Mr.  R.  Willey, 
who  presided  at  the  annual  dinner.  The  judges  of 
essays,  Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  B.  Wynne,  J.  Kelway, 
Fountain,  and  G.  Cannon,  were  accorded  recognition 
of  their  services  in  that  capacity  ;  and  the  committee 
also  professed  themselves  grateful  to  those  members 
of  the  society  and  friends  who,  as  lecturers  and 
readers  of  papers,  willingly  contributed  towards  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  members.  The 
Vice-Chairman,  iMr.  G.  Cannon,  was  accorded  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  services  during  the 
winter  months,  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  make 
the  annual  excursion  a  success,  and  for  his  generosity 
and  hospitality  in  connection  with  the  outing.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Green,  who  throughout  the  session  contributed 
largely  towards  the  succes  attending  the  efforts  of  the 
society,  also  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Fountain  was  thanked  for  assistance 
rendered  by  him,  and  for  lending  his  room  for  the 
purpose  of  the  holding  of  committee  meetings 
throughout  the  summer  months.  In  conclusion,  the 
committee  expressed  their  regret  at  their  inability  to 
assist  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  as  they 
had  done  in  former  years,  and  their  hope  that  they 
would  be  able  to  render  su’ostantial  aid  to  that  ex¬ 
cellent  institution  before  the  close  of  the  coming 
session.  The  existing  officers  were  re-elected.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  E. 
Slade  being  added  to  the  existing  committee,  in  place 
of  those  of  Messrs.  Gates,  Jones,  and  Denison, 
resigned. 

ORCHID  NOTEHiMLEANlNGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

East  India  House. — The  spraying  overhead  of  all 
plants  in  this  division  now  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Phalaenopsis  generally,  have  done  well  this 
season,  and  if  the  leaves  are  not  quite  so  large,  they 
make  up  for  it  in  thickness.  This  sort  of  leaves  is 
preferable  to  thelarge  flimsy  ones,  and  certain!}'  are  nc  t 
so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  dreaded  spot.  Happily, 
however,  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about  this  disease 
as  the  plants  become  better  understood.  The  chief 
cause  of  it  is  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  during 
winter,  with  a  low  temperature.  Considering  that 
they  have  no  pseudo-bulbs  wherein  to  store  up  mois¬ 
ture,  it  is  really  surprising  how  long  they  will  go 
without  water  during  severe  frosty  weather  without 
any  ill  effects  ;  so  long  as  the  foliage  does  not  begin 
to  shrink,  they  are  safe.  Sponging  the  leaves  will 
tend  to  keep  them  plump,  besides  freeing  them  from 
thrips  and  dirt. 

Shading  in  this  division,  from  now  onwards,  must 
be  done  with  caution,  only  running  the  blinds  down 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Owing  to  the 
very  bright  summer,  most  things  are  better  able  to 
stand  bright  sunshine  at  this  period,  the  exceptions, 
perhaps,  being  the  Phalaenopsis,  on  account  of  their 
succulent  growths  ;  but  to  overshade  these  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  One  thickness  of  tiffany  after  the  regular 
blinds  are  rolled  up  should  be  ample. 

Cattleya  House. — There  will  be  no  necessity  to 
shade  this  house  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  tbe 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias  requiring  all  the  light  possible, 
but  should  the  Vandas  be  growing  with  them  (as 
ours  are)  they  may  be  shaded  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  by  placing  sheets  of  paper  over  them. 
The  glass  too  should  be  washed  down  inside  and  out, 
also  the  pots  and  stages  where  they  have  become 
green  by  the  constant  use  of  the  syringe. 

The  Oak  leaves  that  were  put  in  the  beds  under 
the  middle  stages  last  autumn  we  shall  now  remove 
and  replace  with  fresh  ones,  which  are  getting  plenti¬ 
ful  about  here.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  for  the  plants,  the  ammonia  that  arises  from 
them  when  they  are  heating  being  most  beneficial  to 
plant  life. 

Laelia  anceps. — The  white  forms  have  made 
very  fine  growths,  but  the  flower  spikes  are  very 
scarce.  Those  not  pushing  spikes  are  rooting  freely 


from  the  newly  made-up  growths ;  these  we  shall 
repot  at  once,  believing  this  to  be  the  best  time  to 
do  it.  Those  treated  in  this  way  last  autumn  have 
certainly  distanced  those  left  until  spring  in  length 
of  bulbs  and  size  of  the  leaves,  not  that  they  have 
flowered  any  better,  but,  by  making  larger  growths 
every  year,  they  must,  in  time,  reward  us  for  our 
patience. 

Good  fibrous  peat  we  find  best  for  them  if  potted 
now,  as  sphagnum  would  require  too  much  water  to 
keep  it  in  a  living  state  during  winter  than  would  be 
good  for  the  plants,  for  they  will  make  roots  and 
keep  plump  during  winter  with  but  very  little  mois¬ 
ture  other  than  what  they  get  when  damping  down, 
and  unless  the  moss  can  be  kept  alive  it  is  hurtful  to 
all  Orchids. — C. 

Vanda  Sanderiana  alba. 

Hitherto  there  Has  been  little  or  no  variation  in 
this  species,  but  a  well-marked  variety  has  turned 
up  in  a  batch  introduced  by  Dr.  Gorton,  of  the 
London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  about  twelve 
months  ago.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  two  petals 
are  pure  ivory-white.  The  two  lateral  sepals  are 
highly  coloured,  and  the  lip  is  typical.  The 
ordinary  V.  Sanderiana  has  the  upper  sepal  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour,  suffused  with  white.  The 
petals  are  similar,  but  have  in  addition  a  tawny 
blotch  spotted  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  lower 
sepals.  V.  Sanderiana  alba  under  notice  is  of 
robust  constitution,  and  is  furnished  to  the  very 
base  with  leaves.  Along  with  the  batch  of  V.  San¬ 
deriana  are  some  fine  pieces  of  V.  caerulea,  which 
were  specially  selected  for  their  size.  One  piece  has 
eleven  growths,  which  says  much  for  a  plant  usually 
seen  in  small  bits. 


The  Orchids  described  hereunder  were  exhibited 
and  received  certificates  according  to  merit,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
26th  ult. 

Cypripedlum  Charlesworlhii. 

This  is  a  new,  very  distinct,  and  highly  meritorious 
species  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad¬ 
ford.  The  leaves  are  ligulate,  channelled,  keeled, 
deep  green  above,  and  spotted  with  purple  beneath. 
The  scape  is  one-flowered  and  stands  about  4  in.  to 
6  in.  high.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  of  large  size,  nearly 
round,  and  slightly  inclined  to  be  concave,  a  cha-. 
racter  however  which  shows  itself  best,  or  only  when 
the  flower  is  getting  old.  The  inner  face  is  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  purple,  veined  with  a  deeper  tint ;  and 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  green  or  brown, 
which  are  so  commonly  a  characteristic  of  the 
greater  number  of  East  Indian  species.  The  petals 
are  moderate  in  size  and  of  a  pale  shining  brown, 
and  the  lip  is  similar.  The  staminode  is  ivory-white 
with  a  conical  elevation  of  the  same  hue  in  the 
centre.  The  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  size  of  the 
flower  recall  C,  Exul  or  C.  Spicerianum,  but  the 
dorsal  sepal  and  the  staminode  are  widely  distinct. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  blesensis. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya 
Loddigesii  and  Laelia  pumila.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  fusiform,  slender,  and  about  10  in.  high,  bearing 
two  oblong,  bright  green  leaves  of  moderate  size.  It 
bears  two  to  four  flowers  on  a  raceme.  The  oblong 
petals  are  twice  as  broad  as  the  sepals,  and  all  are  of 
a  soft  lilac-purple.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  similar  in 
colour  and  slightly  darker  towards  the  edge.  The 
orbicular  lamina  is  emarginate,  undulate,  crisped, 
crenate,  and  of  a  deep  purple  with  a  paler  band  of 
that  colour  striped  with  yellow  extending  to  the 
base  ;  the  rest  of  the  tube  is  white  and  tinted  with 
yellow  on  each  side  of  the  throat  only.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Laelia  elegans  Tunneri  Ingram’s  van. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  unusually 
pale,  and  of  a  soft  purplish  pink.  The  tube  of  the 
lip  is  similar  in  hue,  but  the  terminal  lobe  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  showy  organ.  It  is  of  great  size, 
wedge-shape,  almost  truncate  at  the  apex  and  of  a 
rich  maroon  purple.  L.  elegans  Turner!  itself  has 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  an  amethyst  purple  toned 
with  rose.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  exhibited  by  Chas.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Brownleea  caerulea. 

Only  three  species  of  Brownleea  are  known  to 
science,  and  they  all  come  from  South  Africa.  They 
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are  terrestrial  species,  and  have  all  been  recorded  by 
Harvey  from  Lindley's  description  in  Hooker  s 
London  Journal  of  Botany,  that  under  notice  being 
given  in  Vol.  I.  (1842)  16.  The  stem  leaves  are 
few.  and  ovate  with  a  long  point.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  terminal  spil<e  and  are  small.  The  sepals 
are  lanceolate  and  lilac,  the  upper  one  being  almost 
hidden  by  the  petals  which  lie  over  it,  and  are  of 
the  palest  lilac  spotted  with  violet.  The  lip  is  very 
small.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  furnished  with  a  long, 
recurved  spur,  funnel-shaped  at  the  mouth  and 
hooked  at  the  end.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
accorded  it  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  O’Brien, 
Harrow-on- the-Hill. 

Catasetum  Gnomus. 

Though  by  no  means  a  new  introduction,  this 
singular-looking  Orchid  is  not  very  frequently  seen, 
particularly  in  public,  and  is  then  an  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  The  sepals  spread  out  horizon¬ 
tally,  are  incurved  at  the  sides,  green  on  the  back, 
and  densely  spotted  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground 
on  the  inner  face.  The  petals  lie  parallel  upon  the 
upper  sepal,  are  revolute  at  the  sides,  and  heavily 
blotched  with  brown  on  a  green  ground.  The  lip 
has  a  deep  sack,  mouth  downwards,  and  densely 
spotted  with  brown  on  a  green  ground  externally, 
and  creamy-yellow  on  the  inner  face.  The  small 
side  lobes  are  greenish  and  revolute,  while  the 
terminal  lobe  is  large,  revolute  at  the  sides,  and 
fringed  with  teeth  about  the  middle.  A  plant  of  it 
exhibited  by  W.  Colb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes), 
Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  flower  stem  about 
zj  ft.  high  bearing  thirteen  blooms.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  accorded  it. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


stove  Blinds. — If  not  already  taken  down,  the 
blinds  should  be  removed  and  spread  out  on  the  first 
sunny  or  breezy  day,  to  thoroughly  dry  before 
storing  them  for  the  winter.  The  plants  them¬ 
selves  may  be  arranged  for  effect,  seeing  that  all  will 
now  be  exposed  to  the  same  amount  of  light. 
Crowding  must  be  avoided  in  all  cases,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  plants  with  soft  and  sappy 
leaves. 

Pandanus. — Large  plants  that  have  overgrown  a 
useful  size  for  general  decorative  purposes  should  be 
thrown  away  after  removing  the  suckers  that  may  be 
rooted,  and  grown  into  useful  young  stock.  Where 
there  are  large  stoves  or  warm  conservatcries 
to  be  filled  big  specimens  are  desirable,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  space  they  occupy  is  often  wanted  for 
smaller  plants  of  frequent  requisition. 

Crotons. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  shoots  of  large  specimen  Crotons  by  ty¬ 
ing  them  in  or  removing  any  which  tend  to  make 
the  plant  unequal  sided.  All  this  will  help  to 
economise  the  space  in  which  so  many  things 
must  be  crowded  during  the  winter. 

Dracaenas. — Tall,  leggy  specimens  may  now  be 
ringed  and  have  some  sphagnum  moss,  enclosing  a 
little  soil,  tied  round  them,  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  roots.  This  is  safer  than  cutting  off  the 
head  at  once  and  rooting  it  as  a  cutting. 

T ree  Ferns. — Now  that  summer  is  over  and  the 
fronds  ripened,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
stems  well  watered  in  the  case  of  those  kinds  which 
are  covered  by  a  mass  of  roots,  for  if  these  are 
neglected  at  any  time  the  foliage  will  suffer. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — It  will  scarcely  be  safe 
to  leave  outside  even  the  hardier  things  after  this 
date,  for  a  sharp  frost  may  be  expected  at  any  time. 
This  would  apply  to  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  and  similar  things  that  should  now  be 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  whatever  the 
emergency  may  be. 

Vineries. — -Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  late 
Hamburgh  Grapes  till  Christmas,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  over  the  bunches  frequently  to 
take  out  any  damping  berries,  and  to  warm  up  the 
hot-water  pipes  occasionally  to  dispel  damp.  Take 
advantage  of  every  bright  day  to  ventilarte  freely, 
giving  top  and  bottom  air.  The  berries  being  ripe, 
the  night  temperature  may  gradually  be  reduced  to 
55°  with  a  slight  rise  by  day.  Sufficient  water 
should  be  given  to  the  borders  to  keep  the  berries 
plump,  but  no  more. 

Carnations  in  pots. — The  rooted  layers 
intended  for  pot  culture  should  be  potted  up  without 
further  delay  and  placed  in  a  cold_frame  where  they 


may  be  kept  close  for  about  a  week  till  they  becoms 
established  in  the  fresh  soil. 

Pinks. — Summer-rooted  cuttings  should  now  be 
planted  in  beds  previously  well  prepared  for  them. 
About  9  in.  apart  in  the  lines  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  same  distance  from  line  to  line  unless  the  plants 
be  very  strong. 

Hollyhocks, — The  young  plants  raised  from  eyes 
during  the  summer  months  should  be  potted  up 
singly  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  spring.  They 
should  be  kept  protected  from  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
but  otherwise  well  exposed  to  the  air  by  the  removal 
of  the  lights  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Mark  the 
best  of  the  seedlings,  whether  single  or  double,  for 
growing  on  again  next  year. 

Auriculas. — If  in  any  way  shaded  in  their 
summer  position  with  a  northern  aspect,  the  plants 
may  be  shifted  into  a  light  position,  even  facing  the 
south,  in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  of  light.  They 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  to  prevent  if  pos¬ 
sible  any  attempt  to  throw  up  autumn  trusses  of 
bloom.  Give  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  flagging. 

Bedding  Plants. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
lift  the  stock  required  of  all  the  slow  growing  bicolor 
and  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  of  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  cuttings,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  the  unusually  dry  season.  The  strag¬ 
gling  shoots  may  bs  allowed  to  remain  until  spring, 
when  they  can  be  used  as  cuttings.  All  those  kinds 
not  required  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  cut  down 
by  frost. 

- - 

Qaescions  add  AnsaieRs. 

Inarching  Vines. — A.  B.  :  Certainly,  you  can 
inarch  a  Black  Grape  on  a  white  one,  or  vice  versa. 
It  is  often  done  in  the  way  of  working  the  more 
delicate  white  sorts  on  to  stronger  growing  black 
ones. 

Vine  in  Greenhouse. — A.P.  :  Seeing  that  you 
have  rebuilt  the  house  on  a  smaller,  scale,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  rods  to  the 
principal  one  until  the  house  is  entered,  then  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  young  rods  to  take  the 
place  "of  those  cut  away.  We  should  not  cut  them 
all  back  at  once,  but  only  two  or  three  a  season, 
leaving  the  rest  to  bear  fruit  until  the  young  1  ods 
have  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  bear.  Cut  the 
main  rod  first,  just  inside  the  house,  and  encourage 
it  to  produce  the  requisite  number  of  young  rods, 
after  which  the  others  may  be  cut  back  to  the  base. 
The  main  stem  may  have  a  straw  band  neatly 
twisted  round  it  in  winter  upon  the  portion  outside 
the  house. 

Names  of  Plants. — S.  J.  Wilcock. :  i.  Perennial 
Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens)  ;  2,  The  Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  ;  3,  Berberis  vulgaris. 
— Delta  :  A  species  of  Sunflower,  Helianthus  stru- 
mosus.  The  other  is  Pelargonium  Madame  Sellery, 

Names  of  Fruits. — Moor  Top,  Acworth  :  5, 

Doyenne  Boussock  ;  Apple  Cambusnethan  Pippin  ; 
all  the  others  quite  rotten. — J.  B.:  i,  Hacon’s  In¬ 
comparable  ;  2,  Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclerc ;  3, 

Beurre  Hardy  ;  4,  Belle  de  Bruxelles  ;  5,  Flower  of 
Kent;  6,  Catoilles  et  Souvenir;  7,  not  known;  8, 
Wareham  Russet;  9,  Hawthornden. — John  Ross: 

1,  Napoleon;  2,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme ;  Apple 
Cox’s  Pomona. — Constant  Reader:  i.  Emperor 
Alexander ;  2,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  ;  '3,  Ciaygate 

■  Pearmain ;  4,  Flemish  Beauty ;  5,  Rymer ;  6, 

Raveloton  Pippin. — Delta:  i.  Emperor  Alexander; 

2,  Golden  Noble  ;  Pear  not  known. — E.  H.  Adcock: 
Pear  167  is  Comte  de  Lamy,  not  Beurre  Sterckmans, 
which  is  a  late  spring  Pear  ;  Nos.  2  and  164  were 
quite  rotten. 

Streptocarpus  in  Winter. — Pinkie:  All  you 
hive  to  do  is  to  keep  them  rather  on  the  dry  side 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  retain  them  in 
the  same  pots  or  soil  until  you  wish  to  start  them 
into  fresh  growth  in  spring,  when  they  maybe  repotted 
in  fresh  soil  and  put  into  a  moderately  warm  place 
to  stimulate  them  into  growth.  Seedlings  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Apples  and  Onions. — Pinkie :  Provided  the 
Onions  are  properly  hardened  off  a  little  frost  getting 
at  them  in  winter  will  do  them  no  harm.  In  the 
case  of  Apples,  you  cannot  guard  them  too  well 
against  frost ;  in  fact,  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  the  moisture  given  off  by  them 
should  be  allowed  freely  to  escape,  but  later  on,  in 
case  of  severe  frost,  a  double  fold  of  dry  brown 
paper  might  be  placed  over  them  to  keep  out 
frost.  We  do  not  think  that  the  presence  of  Onions 
in  the  same  room  -would  have  any  injurious  effect 
upon  the  Apples.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  would  not  greatly  injure  Apples 
or  Pears,  if  at  all,  but  as  the  month  of  October  wears 
on  the  danger  of  severe  frost  becomes  greater,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  them  out.  Even  if  they 
are  not  perfectly  ripe  we  should  gather  and  store 
them. 


Geranium  Sport. — D.  11.  M. :  The  p’ants  you 
send  as  a  Geranium  sport  should  more  correctly  be 
called  a  Pelargonium.  The  true  Gerariums  are 
mostly  hardy  border  plants.  The  sport,  whatever  it 
may  be  from,  is  identical  with  the  silver  variega'ed 
leaved  Pelargonium  Madame  Sellery,  which  is  more 
OT  less  extensively  used  in  the  parks  for  bedding  on 
account  of  its  dwarf,  compact,  branching  habit,  and 
non-flowering  characteristics.  Mr.  Moorman,  who 
grows  it  largely  at  Dulwick  Park,  has  had  it  for  five 
years,  and,  like  you,  has  never  seen  abloom  on  it. 
Cuttings  will  strike  readily  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  plants  scarcely  or  never  require  any 
attention  after  being  planted,  and  keeps  the  season 
through  almost  as  dwarf  for  edgings  as  a  Lobelia. 

Cut  Flowers  from  the  Country. — Delta: 
When  you  receive  them,  get  some  soft  water — rain 
water  if  possible — and  after  cutting  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  flower  stalks  to  give  a 
fresh  surface,  put  the  stems  in  the  water  and  stand 
the  vessel  containing  them  in  a  close  cupboard  for  a 
few  hours  till  the  flowers  and  leaves  recuperate  their 
freshness.  Change  the  water  every  two  or  three 
days,  and  if  you  again  cut  the  ends  of  the  flower 
stalks  after  three  or  four  days  so  much  the  better. 

Communications  Received. — J.  W.  M. — R,  D.  A. 
— D.  M. — W.  S. — Constant  Reader — J.  R. — B.  L.  M. 
W.  Bason— G.  S.  W.— F.  W.  B. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

The  Leeds  Horticultural  Co.,  Roundhay, 
Leeds. — Cheap  Orchid  List. 

Thomas  Lord,  Holebottom,  Todmorden. — New 
Bizarre'  Carnations. 

- ^ - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  yd,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sale  for 
Winter  Tares  at  full  prices.  Trifolium  in  moderate 
request  at  lower  figures.  Ryegrasses  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  e^th,  1893. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Pricks. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  i  o  6  o 

Cob  Nuts,  per  iod  lb.  27  6  30  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  80 


s.  d.  s:  d 

Plums . J  sieve  1626 

Melons . each  06  10 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  I.  d.\ 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 

Beans,  French,  perlb.  04  06 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  30  40 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


i.  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  4  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Avera- 
I.  d.  s.  d.  1 

Arum  Lilies,  in  pots, . 

per  doz.  10  0  12  0 

Asters,  doz.  pots  .  40  60 

Balsams  . per  doz.  20  60 

Begonias . per  doz.  9  0  12  o 

Campanula.per  doz.  60  90 
Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  iz  o 
Cissus  discolor. ..each  16  26 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Coleus . per  doz.  60  90 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Cut  Flowers. — Avera 
s.d.  s  d 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  60  90 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  20 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysanthemumsdzbn4  090 

doz.  blooms . o  620 

Cornflowers,  dz.  bun.  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  9  o  12  o 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 


3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d,  s  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  60  90 

Hydrangea,  per  doz.  12  o  18  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Ivy  Geraniums. ..doz.  40  60 
Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  12  0  15  0 
E  Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d. 

Marguerites,  12 bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bobs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  30  60 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  z  0 

Stephanotis,dz. sprays  2030 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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FROIVI  COILilLiIERY  DIRECT. 

PRICES  ARE  MUCH  REDUCED.  ESTABLISHED  1848.  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 


ORIGINAL  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FURNACE  ANTHRACITE. 

Entirely  without  Smoke.  Supersedes  Coke  for  Hothouses.  Guaranteed  25  per  cent,  (about  Ss.  per  ton)  more  durable  than  cheaper  sorts. 

First  Cost  Prices  and  Autograph  References  on  application  to  , 

WIEEIAIVE  H.  ESSERY,  JS.ntIix*£icite  Colliery  Office,  SWJLMSEA. 


N.B. — Not  my  Coal  unless  delivered  in  trucks  painted  “  William  M.  Essery.” 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

OCTOBER. 

10,24 — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,12,13. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium. 

25. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

I. — Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — H’ghgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4.  —Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8.  — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc.,  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9.  — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

9.  — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.1 1.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15. — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1s. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.22.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


Printing  and  India-Rubber  Stamps. 

HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


FLOWER  POTS!  FLOWER  POTS! 

We  challenge  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  Largest 
Factory  in  the  World.  Gentry  and  Gardeners  will 
find  a  great  advantage.  Packed  free  on  rail  to  any 
part. 

J.  T.  GREENROD  &  SONS, 

Ipottedes, 

BRENtTFORD,  IWIIRDUE:  SRX. 


FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insectides  for  destroying 
insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bottles,  is  6d., 
2S.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  I2S.  6d. ;  in  bulk,  its.  per  gallon,  with  full 
directions  for  use. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers— 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria  St.,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROKER  &  SONS.. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  GARDEN  FRAMES. 


No.  54.  Three-Quarter  Span-Roof  Garden  Frame. 


Reduced  Cash  Prices,  Carriage  Paid. 

4  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £2  los. ;  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £4  5s. ;  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £6  os. 
20  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £g  os. 


No.  60.  CHEAP  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  Glass,  and  painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle,  complete.  A 
Large  Stock  kept.  4  ft.  by  4  it.,  £153.;  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  ,ri  15s ; 
9  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £2  ys.  fid. ;  15  ft.  by  4  ft.,  ys.  fid. ;  18  ft.  by  4ft., 
£4  5s.  Packing  Cases  extra,  allowed  if  returned. 


No.  62.  PORTABLE  HANDLIGHTS. 


Set  of  six  diminishing  sizes,  £1  12s.  fid.  Lean-to  Pattern, 
£i  los.,  glass  included. 

PIT  LIGHTS. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  painted  and  glazed,  14s.  each;  unglazed  and 
unpainted,  5s.  6d.  each. 


No.  56.  THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  FRAME. 


j  Painted  Three  Coats  of  Oil  Colour.  Lights  Glazed  with  21  oz. 
I  English  Glass. 

I  Cash  Prices — Carriage  paid  on  orders  40s.  value. 


Length. 

Width. 

Prices. 

Packing  cases  extra 
allowed  if  returned. 

6  ft. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 

12  ft. 

10  ft. 

3  ft- 

4  ft. 

4  it. 

3  ft- 

4  ft. 

£  s.  d. 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 

2  15  0 

3  10  0 
400 

All  Garden  Frames  are  made  of  seasoned  redwood  deal, 
painted  three  coats,  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass. 

Orders  40s.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  Portable 
Buildings,  and  Garden  Requibites,  post  free. 

C.  FRAZER’S  EXORS., 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORlCraAL  PEiT  DEPOT,  MGW00D,H41ITS. 

BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 

WARRINGTON. 


THE  -LOUGHBOROUGH” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  burn  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices: — No*  1,  £2  15s.;  No.  2,  £4  5s*;  No*  3,  £5  158* 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  beating  up  to  i.ooo  feet. 
CauHon. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  heat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  about  the  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  /css. 

MESSENGER  &  COM  PA  NY, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  163,  Palmerston  Bldgs., Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. 


ECONOMICAL.  -  SAFE.  -  LASTING. 

USE 


tiLONDONq; 

^ri  lA'i' 

TRADE  MARK. 


Having  the  re¬ 
spective  Trade 
Mark  printed  on 
each  packet  and 
bag  and  im¬ 
pressed  on  the 
lead  seal 
attached  to  the 
mouth  of  each 
bag,  which  is 


TRADE  MARK. 


THE  ONLY  GUARANTEE 
OF  GENUINENESS. 


These  well-known  Manures  are  used  by  the  Leading  Growers 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Royal 
Parks,  London  County  Council,  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  Globe. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is, 
PACKETS,  and  SEALED  BAGS. 

7  lbs.  14  lbs.  28  lbs.  56  lbs.  1 12  lbs. 

2s.  61  4s.  61  7s.  61  12s.  61  20s. 

Or  direct  from  the  Works  in  is.  Packets,  Post  Free,  or  Bags  of 
either  size,  Carriage  Paid  (as  sample),  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Cash  with  order  as  aoove. 

PFices  and  Samples  of  Crushed  Bones 
in  various  sizes  on  application. 


CLAY  AND  SON, 

Manure  Manufacturers,  Bone  Crushers,  do., 

Temple  Mill  Lane,  Stratford,  London,  E. 
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SI*ECIAI-<  CUIiTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &J0SE8. 

A  L^rge  and  Select  Stock  is  row  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descr iptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts 

fernT  SPEcfALITY. 

A  Magnificent  Stock  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

SPECIAL  AUTUMN  LIST  NOW  READY, 

Free  on  Application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  21-  post  free. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


NOTHINGr  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  mnch  trouWe. 


Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 


E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 

FZjSST',  HANOTS. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Invite  inspection  of  the  magnificent  Stock  of  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Vines  growing  in  their 
Nurseries  at  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  ;  all  of  the 
finest  possible  quality.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following : — 


ACACIAS  in  variety. 

AMPELOPSIS. 

ARALIAS. 

„  VARIEGATA. 
ARAUCARIAS. 
ASPIDISTRAS. 
AZALEAS. 
BORONIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS. 
CLEMATIS. 
CYCLAMENS. 


EPACRIS. 

ERICAS  of  all  kinds. 
FERNS. 

FICUS  ELASTICA. 

„  VaRIEGATA. 
GENISTAS. 

GREVILLEAS. 

PALMS  of  all  kinds. 
ROSES,  MARECHAL  NIEL 
and  other  extra  strong 
climbers,  &c.,  &c. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E, 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTEHHAM. 


TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITORS 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  H.  J.  Jones’  Special 
Chrysanthemum  Manure,  the  very  best  to  give  size 
and  substance  to  the  bloom.  Carriage  free  for 
Cash  with  order.  7  lb.,  3s.  6d. ;  14  lb.  6s. ;  28  lb., 
los.  ;  56  lb.,  i8s.  ;  112s.,  32s. 

THE  BECKET  CUP  &  TUBE 

IS  STILL  THE  BEST. 

STRONG,  SIMPLE.  AND  EASILY  ADJUSTED. 

FOR  JAPANESE  BLOOMS. 

No.  I,  3  in.,  gs.  doz.  No.  2,  2|  in.  8s.  lod. 

FOR  INCURVED  BLOOMS. 

No.  3,  2in  ,  8s.  6d  No.  4,  2jin.,  8s.  6d. 

Free  for  cash,  with  order,  of 

H.  J.  jroN£:s, 

Rye  Croft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


MIXED 

HYACINTHS. 


RED,  all  shades 
WHITE,  all  shades  .. 
BLUE,  all  shades 
MIXED,  all  colours  .. 


Per  TOO.  Per  Doz. 

13s  6d.  ..  2s.  Od 

133.  6d.  ..  2s.  Od. 

133.  6d.  ..  2s.  Od. 

12s.  6d.  . .  Is.  9d. 


VEITCH’S  MIXED  TULIPS. 

Per  1000.  Per  loo. 

SINGLE,  finest  mixed  . .  36s.  Od.  ..  4s  Od. 
DOUBLE,  finest  mixed  36s  Od.  ..  4s.  Od. 


VEITCH’S 

MIXED  POLYANTHDS  NARCISSUS 

Comprising  manv  beautiful  shades  of  colour 

55s.  per  1000:  6s.  per  100. 


CARNATIONS. 

Our  extensive  coileciions  embrace  ali  ihe  best  and  t  e^rest 
varieties  in  the  '  aiious  sections  of  Border,  Ciovf'.V’eilow  Ci omid 
Carnations  and  Picotees.  Siiow  Carnations  and  Picwt  Pi  iks, 
Tree  and  Winter  flowering  Carnation'  (including  the  now 
f-iinous  “  Deep  Pink  ”  and  oiher  Maimaisons).  Qiir  Ha  dbook, 
“Carnations  and  iheir  Cui  ure,’’  viih  full  Descriptive  Cct»- 
logue;  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

LAING  &  MATHER,  Nurserymen,  Kelso  on  Tweed, 


FERNS!  FERNS!!  and  Deeorative  Plants  ! 

TRADE  GREAT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  Surplus  StocL 

200,000  Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  in  7I  pots,  Pteris. 
Adiantums,  Polypodiums,  Aspleniums,  Nephrbdiums,  Loml 
arias,  Polystichums,  &c.  Good  stuff,  ns.  100,  20s.  200.  Large 
Ferns  in  48  pots  in  variety,  very  large  stuff,  5s.  6d.  doz.  Strong 
Seedling  Ferns  in  variety,  5s.  100.  Palms,  Ficus,  and 
Dracenas.  is.  each,  grand  plants.  Aralias,  Cyperus.  Grevellias 
and  Solanums,  6s.  doz.  Packed  free  and  put  on 
Rail  for  Cash  with  order.  J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
Loughboro’ Junction,  LONDON,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  pa^e  106 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


VEITGH’S  DUTCH  CROCUS. 


Per  1000. 

Per  100. 

LARGE  YELLOW 

15s.  Od. 

. .  Is.  9d. 

LARGE  BLUE  . . 

12s.  6d 

. .  Is.  6d. 

LARGE  STRIPED  . . 

12s.  6d. 

..  Is.  6d. 

LARGE  WHITE 

12s.  6d. 

..  Is.  6d. 

MIXED,  all  colours  .. 

10s  Od. 

..  Is  3d 

For  other  Bulbs  see  Catalogue,  forwarded  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SOMS 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Monday,  October  i6ih. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Tuesday,  October  17th. — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Milford 
Nursery,  Godaiming  (four  days). 

Wednesday,  October  i8th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Steven.o’ 
Rooms. 

Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  October  19th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 
F'riday,  October  20th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 


ROIAL  EXOllC  SDRSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  1893. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen, 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford 


DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS 


Axid  [PLANTS, 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices, 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

Ovepveen,  aaplem,  Holland. 

Delivered  entirely  free  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Goole,  Grangemoi’Th,  Greenock,  Grimsby, 
Guernsey,  Harwich,  Hull,  Isle  of  Man,  Leith,  Limerick, 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesboro’,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton 
or  any  other  port  in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam. 

Orders  above  £2  los.  sent  free  to  destination  to  any  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  orders  for  the 
same  amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No  charge 
for  packing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  BULBS,  with 
List  of  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES,  will  be  found  in  our  New 
List  for  1893,  87  pages  in  English,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants,  post  free. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

OVERVEEN,  Haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


HE  Autumn. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
frequent  showers  have  been  verj^ 
general  of  late  and  that  there  is  a  rapid 
development  of  growth  on  the  part  of  all 
hardy  winter  greens,  Spinach,  Turnips,  &c., 
as  well  as  a  real  revival  of  pastures,  so  that 
the  long  half-famished  cattle  are  enabled 
at  length  to  get  a  good  bite  of  sweet,  suc¬ 
culent  grass.  Of  course  grass  does  not 
make  rapid  growth  so  late  in  the  autumn, 
but  at  least  it  does  so  during  an  open 
October.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  trees  and  shrubs  or  any  deep¬ 
rooting  things  have  yet  been  materially 
benefited,  but  it  is  something  to  have  even 
a  few  inches  of  the  thirsty  soil  fairly 
moistened,  as  that  will  enable  heavier  rams 
to  pass  through  into  the  yet  so  very  much 
dried  up  subsoil  all  the  more  rapidly  later 
on. 

We  shall  need  an  immense  rainfall  to 
counterbalance  what  has  been  so  long 
wanting  during  the  summer,  and  shall  have 
to  put  up  with  all  the  inconvenience  inci¬ 
dental  to  it,  should  it  come  during  the 
winter.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  we  shall  get  such  a  flooding  as  that, 
and  whilst  a  heavy  rainfall  is  needed,  a 
flooding,  literally  a  soaking  winter,  is  a  con- 
tingenc}^  we  would  gladly  avoid.  In  spite 
of  these  now  frequent  showers  it  is  truly 
wonderful  to  find  how  pleasant  the  weather 
remains.  We  are  even  hopeful  that  as 
October  has  begun  so  it  will  continue,  and 
whilst  the  rich  tints  of  autumn  maj^  he  seen 
in  all  their  glory,  we  hope  also  to  find  ere 
the  month  has  closed  that  the  soil  will  have 
become  so  far  moistened  that  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  planting  may  go  on  apace. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  also  that  an 
open  season  will  enable  plenty  ot  labour  to 
be  employed.  There  is  great  need  for  such 
employment,  indeed  the  one  sad  feature  of 
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a  glorious  season  is  found  in  the  check  to 
employment  which  the  drought  has  created. 
It  has  been  a  delightful  season  for  pleasure, 
and  the  butterflies  of  Society  have 
abundantly  revelled  in  the  sunshine,  but 
the  working  bees  have  found  rather  a  barren 
time. 


URPLUs  Bedding  Plants. — The  usual 
public  notices  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  unrequired,  and  we  fear  too 
often  useless,  plants  that  are  lifted  from  the 
beds  in  our  London  parks  have  been 
issued,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  distribu¬ 
tion  will  take  place.  It  is  almost  remark¬ 
able  that  there  should  be  such  a  rush  after 
these  plants  every  year,  but  just  as  “  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,”  so 
may  it  be  assumed  that,  in  spite  of  repeated 
failures,  London  people,  and  of  course  poor 
people,  think  that  they  may  sometime 
succeed  in  keeping  these  plants  during  the 
winter  in  their  poor  and  crowded  habita¬ 
tions,  and  then  inducing  them  to  bloom 
freely  the  following  summer. 

If  there  is  any  labour  that  seems  to  have 
about  it  all  the  elements  of  hopelessness  and 
failure,  surely  it  is  this.  Surplus  plants,  so 
called,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  both  zonal  and  var’egated. 
When  the  distribution  takes  place  men, 
women  and  children  may  be  seen  wending 
their  way  home  from  the  parks  through  the 
crowded  streets,  some  carrying  a  bundle  of 
six,  some  of  twelve,  some  of  more,  and  in 
two  or  three  varieties.  It  is  at  the  best  a 
saddening  spectacle,  for  the  plants  are 
about  to  be  taken  into  quarters  for  the 
most  part  where  life  under  any  conditions 
for  vegetation  is  hard  always,  and  where  it 
is  speciall}'  difficult,  indeed  almost  painful, 
to  keep  plants  in  such  an  unfit  condition 
alive. 

W^ould  that  someone  could  follow  these 
plants  to  their  new  homes,  and  note  the 
treatment  they  receive,  the  appearance 
they  present  as  the  winter  deepens,  and 
fin  all}"  record  the  live  and  dead  when  the 
summer  again  comes.  Against  the  record 
of  success  we  fear  there  w'ould  hav"e  to  be 
set  a  long  and  sad  story  of  losses  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  To  give  these  plants  to  the 
town  poor,  who  worship  anything  in  a 
flower  pot  as  though  it  were  a  God, 
especially  in  the  late  autumn,  is  to  keep  the 
wordy  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to 
the  hope.  If  surplus  plants  could  be  givmn 
away  in  the  spring  they  would  do  well,  but 
these  exhausted  bedding  plants  are  in 
October  surely  valueless. 

^HE  Bulb  Season. — We  are  now  right 
^  into  the  thick  of  the  retail  bulb  season. 
Our  Dutch  and  French  friends  have  in  a 
wholesale  way  done  their  part  and  now  it  is 
for  the  army  of  home  retailers  to  do  theirs. 
Some  of  our  traders  have  in  the  past  bit¬ 
terly  complained,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  Hollander,  after  serving  them  with 
wholesale  orders,  have  then  swamped  their 
home  constituencies  with  retail  lists  offer¬ 
ing  at  very  low  prices,  so  that  anything 
like  a  reasonably  profitable  sale  was  out  of 
the  question.  Whilst  most  desirous  that 
all  descriptions  of  bulbs  should  be  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  all  classes,  we  cannot 
approve  of  a  practice  that  is  distinctly  un¬ 
fair  to  the  honest  home  trader,  and  hope 
that  the  practice  has  somewhat  subsided. 

However  it  may  be,  we  realise  that  now 
of  all  times  is  the  time  to  purchase  bulbs 
and  plant  them.  Our  readers  who  may 
have  no  great  experience  of  the  former  will 
do  well  to  realise  what  others  with 
experience  have  long  since  found — that  the 
cheapest  is  not  always  the  best,  and  that 
it  is  wiser  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  good  roots 
than  a  low  price  for  inferior  ones.  If  bulbs 
are  worth  growing  at  all  they  are  worth 


doing  well,  and  the  doing  well  of  rubbish  is 
sheer  waste. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  garden 
now  without  bulbs.  What  with  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  Ixias,  Gladioli,  Liliums,  and  many 
others,  all  giving  v^arieties  in  wondrous  pro¬ 
fusion,  we  find  material  that  is  now 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  especially  for 
the  production  of  forced  flowers.  Liliums 
alone  have  become  marvellous  floral 
elements.  They  are  so  noble,  so  beautiful 
and  so  varied,  giving  flowers  almost  all  the 
year  round,  under  diverse  conditions,  that 
these  seem  to  hqve  distanced  everything 
else  in  the  race  for  popularity.  Happily 
now  a  few  pounds  can  secure  a  big  supply 
of  all  sorts  of  bulbs  giving  an  abundant 
return  in  flowers. 


.^NDiAN  Corn. — That  we  shall  ever  take  to 
*  the  growing  of  maize  in  this  country  for 
the  production  of  ripe  corn  seems  to  be  too 
utterly  improbable.  Some  effort  has  been 
made,  though  so  far  with  little  success,  to 
induce  the  cultivation  of  this  handsome 
plant,  for  the  giving  to  us  green  corn  cobs, 
the  which,  properly  cooked  and  served,  is 
regarded  as  almost  a  delicacy  in  America. 
That  these  green  cobs  can  be  produced  in 
abundance  here  is  very  evident,  and  some 
day  perhaps  we  shall  find  them  constituting 
one  of  our  food  products. 

But  whatsoever  may  be  the  state  of 
things  in  America,  at  least  here  it  is  certain 
that  the  green  Corn  Cob  finds  formidable 
rivals  in  the  wealth  of  really  delicious  vege¬ 
tables  that  %ve  have — -a  wealth  that  can 
hardly  be  fully  realised  because  so  very  con¬ 
siderable.  We  have  great  variety  of  kinds, 
and,  thanks  to  business  enterprise,  we  have 
immense  abundance  of  the  finest  of  varie¬ 
ties,  so  that  here  at  least  there  is  .so  little 
need  for  products  that  seem  to  require  a 
specially  created  taste  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  them. 

Maize,  however,  has  a  value  that  during 
such  a  season  as  this  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  so  fully  as  should  be.  Whilst  there 
has  been  generally  a  lack  of  cattle  food, 
that  has  in  many  localities  almost 
approached  a  famine,  there  has  been  in 
others,  where  Maize  was  sown  early  in  the 
summer  as  an  ordinary  green  crop,  great 
plenty.  Still  in  how  few  instances  were 
precautions  taken  to  secure  such  a  crop, 
whilst  where  sown  the  produce  of  rich 
sweet  food  must  have  been  per  acre 
enormous.  We  saw  breadths  of  Maize  in 
the  autumn  of  the  most  luxuriant  kind 
growing  under  ordinary  culture,  and  can 
hardly  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  most 
valuable  of  provender. 

- - 

The  Pontefract  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  will 
take  place  on  November  loth  and  nth. 

The  Ryde  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  on 
November  ist. 

The  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  is 
announced  to  be  held  on  November  17th  and  i8th^ 

Mr.  Melville,  foreman  to  Mr.  Lunt  at  Ardgowan, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  Poltalloch,  Argyle- 
shire,  in  succession  to  Mr.  James  Russell,  whose 
retirement  is  more  fully  alluded  to  in  another 
column. 

Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition.— On  Monday 
evening  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  by  a  number  of  friends  at  the 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  president  of  the  horticultural  section 
of  the  exhibition.  Mr  Milner,  F.L.S.,  C.E.,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  warmly  eulogised  Mr.  Turner's  services 
in  organising  the  numerous  floral  exhibitions  that 
have  been  held  during  the  season  and  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  gardens.  A  handsome  epergne  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Turner  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 


Awards  at  the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition. — 
We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Milner  to  state  that  only 
one  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  at  the  recent  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  not  two,  as 
would  appear  from  our  report  of  the  show.  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  error  arose  through  a  "  Gold 
Med^l”  card  being  placed  on  both  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  collections. 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  Y.  Draper. — We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  iq,  Addison  Crescent, 
Kensington,  aged  60,  of  Mr.  William  Yates  Draper, 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper  &  Son, 
the  well-known  salesmen  of  Covent  Garden.  Mr. 
Draper  had  long  been  a  martyr  to  gout,  but  held  a 
high  position  in  the  market,  and  was  much  respected. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Brompton  Cemetery  on 
the  nth  inst. 

The  Private  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court. — It  is 
stated  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Queen,  about 
four  acres  of  private  gardens  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  which  have  hitherto  been  maintained  out  of 
the  Privy  Purse,  but  to  which  the  public  have  for 
many  years  had  free  access,  are  about  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  expense  borne  by  the  Parliamentary  Vole. 
The  orangery  is  to  be  repaired  and  redecorated,  and, 
together  with  the  lawn  in  front,  will  be  set  apart 
specially  for  the  use  of  the  private  residents  of  the 
Palace. 

Plants  Certificated  at  Ghent. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture,  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Bedinghaus  for  a 
collection  of  variegated  Yuccas  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Van 
Imschoot  for  Sobralia  xantholeuca  ;  to  Mr.  Jules 
Hye  for  Cypripedium  prestans ;  to  Mr.  F.  Desbois 
for  Caryopteris  mastacanthus ;  to  Madame  la 
Marquis  de  Wavrin  for  Miltonia  Morelliana  var. 
atropurpurea ;  and  to  Mr.  Edward  Pynaert  for 
Phoenix  insignis. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  People's  Palace. — The 
East  London  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
hold  its  third  annual  exhibition  on  November  6th 
and  two  following  days  in  the  Queen's  Hall  and 
Winter  Garden  at  the  People's  Palace  in  the  Mile 
End  Road.  The  competition  for  prizes  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  the 
Governors  of  the  Palace  will  gladly  receive  contri¬ 
butions  of  groups  or  cut  flow'ers  from  other  ex¬ 
hibitors.  t 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
which  is  to  be  held  next  Friday,  a  number  of 
important  amendments  of  the  existing  rules  will  be 
voted  on.  One  amendment  has  for  its  object  the 
placing  of  the  Society  on  a  sounder  financial  basis. 
An  account  of  the  Society's  financial  condition  which 
we  have  read,  shows  that  the  expenditure  has 
exceeded  the  income,  and  the  executive  have  had 
to  draw  from  the  balance  in  hand  from  former  years, 
but  although  this  is  the  case  the  accounts  show’ 
that  they  have  still  a  large  balance  in  hand.  The 
Dundee  Horticultural  Society  is  well  know’n  to  be  a 
strong  and  important  body. 

A  New  Solanaceous  Plant. — The  horticultural 
journals  of  the  south  of  continental  Europe  announce 
that  M.  de  St.  Quentin,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  of 
exploration  in  Uruguay,  has  discovered  upon  the 
banks  of  several  rivers,  a  Solanaceous  plant,  giving 
edible  tubers  in  abundance,  analagous  to  those  of 
the  Potato.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Marseilles, 
according  to  the  Illustration  Horticole,  has  decided  to 
offer  a  gold  medal  to  the  importer  who  shall  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  plant  into  Europe  in  a  living  state. 
Another  gold  medal  will  be  decreed  to  him  who  shall 
obtain  the  first  return  or  produce  of  the  new  plant  in 
question. 

Mr.  George  Cannon.— This  well-known  Ealing 
horticulturist,  who  has  filled  the  post  of  manager  at 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son's  nursery  at  Ealing  for  the 
past  twenty-nine  years,  is  about  to  take  over  the 
nursery  business  carried  on  so  long  by  Mr.  George 
Weeden,  Matlock  Lane,  Ealing.  Mr.  Cannon,  when 
quite  a  lad,  went  into  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  at 
Fulham,  then  he  was  for  four  years  with  Mr. 
Richard  Smith  at  Worcester,  and  in  1864  he  took 
charge  of  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son's  out-door  nursery 
at  Ealing,  developing  the  business  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  as  a  landscape  gardener  laying  out  with 
considerable  success  many  villa  residences  and 
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pleasure  grounds,  planting  open  spaces  and  the 
public  streets,  and  so  gaining  a  considerable  local 
reputation,  among  Ealing  people  especialy,  and  in  the 
trade  generally.  Mr.  Cannon  is  highly  popular  and 
greatly  respected,  and  many  good  wishes  will  follow 
him  in  his  new  undertaking. 

A  Giant  Camellia.— The  garden  of  acclimatisation 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  that  M.  A.  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire  directs  with  so  much  talent,  says  the 
Illustration  Horticole,  acquires  a  growing  importance 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  It  has  been  en¬ 
riched  recently  with  a  vast  winter  garden  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  greatest  praise.  In  the 
month  of  March  last  the  superb  flowering  of  the 
Camellias  was  specially  remarked.  One  of  the 
specimens  of  the  variety  carried,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  3,000  flowers  and 
buds.  Its  height  is  five  yards  and  a  half,  and  its  cir¬ 
cumference  twelve  yards.  That  enormous  example 
weighed  on  its  arrival  3,850  kilogrammes,  or  over 
3I  tons. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  on  Monday  evening,  the 
principal  business  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson  on 
“  How  to  Improve  our 
Chrysanthemum  Shows.” 

Mr.  Pearson  very  neatly 
hit  off  the  defects  of 
modern  shows,  and  offered 
some  suggestions  with  a 
view  to  the  treatment  of 
groups  in  a  more  artistic 
and  pleasing  manner,  and 
to  introduce  some  desir¬ 
able  change  in  the  method 
of  showing  cut  blooms, 
now  so  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  to  all  but 
the  thorough-going  Chry¬ 
santhemum  expert.  A 
capital  discussion  follow¬ 
ed,  in  which  Messrs. 

Bevan,Rowbcttom, Witty, 

Cox,  Newell,  C.  Gibson, 


when  brought  face  to  face  with  science.  The  Glas¬ 
tonbury  Thorn  has  been  named  Crataegus  Oxya- 
cantha  praecox,  the  latter  name  distinguishing  the 
variety,  and  merely  signifying  early.  Further,  its 
earliness  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  a  fact  that  has  now  been  known  and  re¬ 
corded  for  many  years  past.  It  comes  into  leaf  in 
January  or  February,  and  even  in  autumn, 
so  that  it  occasionally  happens  to  be  in  bloom  on 
Christmas  Day.  Its  flowering  on  that  day  is  there¬ 
fore  exceptional  and  not  the  rule.  The  record  has, 
however,  been  beaten  by  the  common  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut,  which  flowered  for  a  second  time  in  August  last 
in  one  of  the  London  parks.  That  is  very  unusual 
for  the  climate  of  Britain,  but  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
where  the  heat  is  frequently  greater,  and  the  climate 
drier  than  in  this  country,  the  Horse  Chestnut  may 
occasionally  be  seen  blooming  for  the  second  time  in 
September. 

- -*• - 

THE  “CHAMPION”  HORIZONTAL 
TUBULAR  BOILER. 

Everybody  must  be  ”  up  to  date  ”  now,  including  the 
builders  of  glasses  houses  and  those  who  make  boilers 


may  be,  before  reaching  the  chimney.  In  fact,  as 
near  as  possible,  we  get  in  this  boiler  the  advantage 
of  the  flue  arrangement  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Gold  Medal  Saddle  boiler,  in  conjunction  with  the 
well-known  advantages  of  the  tubular  form,  about 
which  there  is  now  no  question.  The  improvement 
is  a  decided  gain  in  increasing  the  effective  power  of 
the  boiler,  and  as  a  consequence  rendering  it  more 
economical.  The  smaller  of  the  two  boilers  illus¬ 
trated  is  made  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  cannot  have  deep  stokeholes,  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  being  quite  sufficient  for  this  one. 

- - 

THE  ROSERY. 

A  Few  of  the  best  Striped  Roses. 

Some  of  these  are  pretty  enough,  and  all  are  of 
interest  in  the  garden.  The  present  aim  among 
florists’  flowers  seems  to  be  self  colours  rather  than 
fancy  mixtures.  A  short  list  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  like  these  ”  fancy  ”  Roses.  They  belong  to 
various  classes,  but  probably  two  of  the  best  are  the 
first  on  my  list,  and  are  taken  from  the  hybrid  per¬ 
petual  class.  Pride  cf  Reigate  is  a  sport  from  one 

of  the  best  garden  Roses 
grown,  viz..  Countess  of 
Oxford.  This  originated 
in  the  garden  of  a  noted 
rosarian  at  Reigate,  hence 
its  name.  It  is  striped 
with  white,  and  a  soft 
rosy-white  ;  sometimes 
pure  white  and  the  original 
colour  are  blended  in  the 
stripes  and  splashes.  It  is 
the  only  striped  Rose  I 
have  ever  seen  good 
enough  to  be  exhibited 
among  first-class  show 
Roses,  and  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  of  Colchester 
has  had  it  in  his  champion 
trophy  collection  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's 


Kendall,  Stevens,  Wynne,  Harman  Payne,  Taylor, 
Davy,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Crane,  Langdon,  and 
the  chairman,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  took  part.  A 
most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Pearson  for  his  suggestive  and  useful  paper,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  schedule  Sub-Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  and  report  as  to  how  the  Society  can  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  object  in  view.  Seventeen  new  members 
and  one  Fellow  were  elected.  This  brings  the 
number  elected  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  up  to  108,  and  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  reported  also  that  the  finances  were 
in  quite  as  satisfactory  a  position  as  at  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  last  year. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn — Already  we  hear  rumours 
that  this  early  flowering  variety  of  the  common 
Hawthorn,  and  well  known  in  story  and  fable, 
is  in  full  bloom.  This  will  hardly  accord  with  its 
reputed  flowering  season  on  Christmas  Day.  But 
botanists  are  a  hard-hearted  race,  and  care  little 
about  the  marvellous,  particularly  when  the  plant  in 
question  fails  to  keep  its  record.  Even  should  it  do 
so  regularly,  if  that  were  possible  in  the  fickle  and 
uncertain  weather  of  our  winter,  then  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  would  cease  to  be  a  marvel.  The  fierce 
light  of  modern  science  is  thoroughly  inimical  to 
everything  that  savours  of  the  marvellous,  so  that 
fabled  stories  in  our  day  have  a  very  short  existence 


to  heat  them  ;  but  while  we  are  not  quite  certain  as 
to  who  may  claim  to  be  the  maker  of  the  ”  up-to 
date”  greenhouse,  we  have  no  such  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  "up-to-date”  boiler,  because 
the  "Champion”  horizontal  tubular  is  the  very 
latest  form  of  boiler  that  has  come  within  our  ken. 
Needless  to  say  that  it  is  introduced  by  the  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Co.,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E.,  because 
this  particular  firm  have  made  the  horizontal  tubular 
form  of  boiler  a  specialty  for  some  years,  and  have 
introduced  many  improvements  into  the  apparatus 
since  they  made  the  first  one  of  the  type  that  we  re¬ 
member  for  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish,  to  burn  peat 
in  at  Ascot. 

The  special  feature  of  the  "Champion”  will  be 
readily  detected  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It 
consists  of  thecasting  of  wings  or  webs  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  pipes,  so  that  when  the  boiler  is  built 
up,  as  shown  in  the  section,  the  power  of  the  boiler 
is  greatly  increased  by  preventing  the  heated  gasses 
from  escaping  into  the  chimney  before  the  heat  has 
been  well  extracted.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  boilers 
of  this  form,  which  have  two  or  more  rows  of  pipes 
above  the  fire  box,  by  stopping  the  wings  or  webs  on 
the  pipes  at  opposite  ends  of  each  section  the  heated 
gasses  are  made  to  pass  from  the  furnace  along  the 
pipes  in  zig-zag  fashion,  and  thus  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler  three  or  more  times,  as  the  case 


exhibitions  more  than  once.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
comes  wonderfully  good  with  him.  It  has  been 
grand  too  with  me  this  year. 

Merrie  England  is  a  sport  from  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis  ;  also  a  good  garden  Rose.  It  is  striped  and 
splashed  with  an  almost  indescribable  soft  fleshy  rose. 
The  same  colour  is  found  in  a  new  variety  called 
Mrs.  Harkness.  The  champion  Rose  grower  of  the 
season  was  its  introducer,  and  I  understood  Mr. 
Harkness  to  say,  both  new  varieties  originated  from 
the  same  plant.  Merrie  England  is  a  striped  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  shades  found  in  Mrs.  Harkness 
and  Heinrich  Schultheis,  and  is  a  wonderfully  taking 
Rose  to  those  who  like  a  complete  novelty. 

The  next  four  Roses  on  my  list  are  often  confused 
with  one  another.  Beauty  of  Glazenwcod  is  really 
the  old  Fortune’s  Yellow  under  another  name,  and  is 
becoming  generally  recognised  as  such.  This  is  a 
Noisette,  and  is  often  most  superb.  It  is  rather 
tender  and  very  early.  Sometimes  it  comes  a  pure 
self-coloured  orange-yellow  ;  but  in  its  striped  form 
is  very  prettily  splashed  with  carmine.  Two  Roses 
often  confused  with  the  above  are  Village  Maid  and 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  first  of  these  is  the  larger 
flower,  and  has  stripes  of  a  rosy-purple.  The  other 
variety  has  a  pure  white  instead  of  pale  yellow 
ground,  and  is  striped  with  deep  clear  red.  American 
Banner  and  the  old  Rosa  Mundi  are  also  some- 
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what  after  the  same  style.  L’Idealis  a  very  popular 
Noisette  that  must  come  under  the  heading  of  this 
article.  It  is  grand  ;  being  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
orange,  and  red,  with  a  coppery  and  metallic  hue. 
It  is  a  grand  climber,  free-flowerer  and  very  hardy. 
No  Rose  is  more  highly  perfumed.  Qiillet  Parfait 
has  a  red  ground  colour,  with  lilac  and  purple 
stripes,  and  belongs  to  the  old  class  called  Damask 
Roses  ;  it  is  very  pretty. — Experience. 

- - 

THE  KING  OF  THE  DENDROBES. 

I  WOULD  ask  for  a  little  of  your  valuable  space  to 
say  a  few  words  about  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum,  which  has  been  called  the  King  of 
the  Genus  (or  Elephant  Moth  Dendrobe),  a  title  it 
thoroughly  deserves,  for,  in  my  opinion,  if  its  many 
good  qualities .  are  taken  into  consideration,  viz., 
freedom  of  growth  and  flowering,  the  diversity  of 
shades  in  colour,  lasting  properties,  the  great  size  of 
its  flowers,  and  the  time  of  year  it  flowers,  unquestion¬ 
ably  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  family  to  which 
it  belongs.  As  most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  the  variety  Schroderianum  is  comparatively 
new,  it  having  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Co.  in  October,  i8gi,  and  first  flowered  in  Baron 
Schroder's  collection,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was 
named.  I  may  here  mention  that  by  some  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  Statteriana, 
but  it  is  abundantly  distinct  from  that  variety,  it  be¬ 
ing  very  much  superior  in  every  respect,  having  a 
larger  flower,  stouter  growth,  and  much  brighter- 
coloured  flowers  are  to  be  found  amongst  imported 
plants. 

But  my  intention  is  to  say  something  about  a 
house  full  of  these  beautiful  flowers  (not  plants, 
but  flowers)  now  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  J.  Cypher’s 
Nursery  at  Cheltenham.  When  I  say  that  in  a 
house  40  ft.  long  there  was  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  the  6th  inst.,  2,000  flowers  fully  open,  and 
many  hundreds  to  follow,  it  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  lovely  sight  which  is  past  the  power 
of  my  pen  to  describe.  The  house  in  which  these 
plants  are  arranged  is  a  span  roof  with  side  stages, 
and  on  either  side  the  spikes  hang  over  in  the  richest 
profusion.  They  are  arranged  with  Maiden  Hair 
Ferns,  and  present  a  sight  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
This  New  Guinea  species  has  put  our  good  old 
favourites  D.  bigibbum  and  D.  superbiens  quite  in 
the  shade  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  comparison  either  in 
growth  or  size  of  flowers.  The  diversity  of  colour 
to  be  found  in  the  above  house  is  very  great  indeed  ; 
no  two  appear  to  be  exactly  alike.  The  colours 
range  from  almost  pure  white  to  the  deepest  velvety- 
crimson,  and  if  I  had  been  asked  to  have  picked  out 
the  colour  I  most  admired,  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  been  puzzled.  The  beautiful  whites  with  soft 
suffusions  of  rose  were  very  beautiful,  as  also  were 
the  deeper  coloured  ones  with  the  still  deeper  crimson 
and  purple  lips  and  throats ;  in  fact,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  diversity  of  colour  was  so  great 
that  it  defies  description.  I  saw  many  of  the  flowers 
measured,  and  none  of  them  were  less  that  3I  in. 
across  and  4  in.  deep,  and  many  of  the  spikes  were 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  and  bore  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  flowers.  Again,  what  a  useful  time 
of  year  to  have  such  gems  to  brighten  up  our  Orchid 
houses  or  conservatories,  for  they  will  last  if  kept  in 
a  cool  dry  atmosphere,  without  taking  harm,  fully 
two  months.  Mr.  Cypher  showed  me  a  plant  which 
he  exhibited  in  August  at  Shrewsbury  and  other 
places,  and  the  flowers  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  to 
all  appearance  would  last  many  weeks  longer.  Mr. 
Cypher  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  Orchid. 
It  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove  with  the 
greatest  freedom  if  placed  near  the  roof-glass.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  this 
lovely  sight. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  Orchids  without  a 
passing  reference  to  a  few  other  things  which  struck 
me  as  deserving  notice.  One  usually  sees  Dendro¬ 
bium  Bensoni  majus  with  pseudo-bulbs  from  Sin.  to 
10  in.  in  length,  but  I  measured  several  in  one  of  the 
houses  here  over  2  ft.  in  length.  They  have  been 
previously  described  as  the  finest  in  existence. 
Another  beautiful  and  useful  plant,  because  it  was  in 
full  beauty,  was  Dendrobium  album,  sending  out  its 
flowers  all  along  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  twos  and  threes 
— a  most  useful  Orchid  for  button-holes.  A  magni¬ 
ficent  batch  of  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni  was  a 
treat  to  see  ;  growth  18  in.  to  24  in.  in  length  and  as 
thick  as  one’s  thumb ;  remarkably  healthy.  D. 


nobile  nobilius  was  also  remarkably  vigorous.  The 
rare  and  pretty  D.  Rhodostoma,  a  hybrid  between 
sanguinolentum  and  Huttoni  was  very  striking. 
D.  polyphlebium,  a  natural  hybrid  (Parishii  and 
Pierardi),  is  very  useful  and  pretty. 

Cypripedium  Nicholsonianum,  a  new-comer,  was 
in  flower,  and  a  most  striking  Cypripede  it  is.  It 
appears  to  be  a  vigorous  grower.  Zygopetalum 
rostratum  was  in  flower,  and  not  often  seen.  Cy¬ 
pripedium  selligerum  rubrum  has  a  dark  polished 
pouch  and  a  most  beautiful  flower. 

A  peep  into  the  cool  house  revealed  perfect  health 
and  a  nice  sprinkling  of  Odontoglots,  and  here  the 
curious  Restrepia  antennifera  was  in  flower.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum  was  in 
the  best  of  health  with  growths  7  ft.  long.  The  Catt- 
leyas  were  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  many  of  the 
autumn  flowering  species  were  in  bloom,  particularly 
noticeable  being  C.  aurea.  What  a  glorious  Catt- 
leya  this  is ;  certainly  the  Queen  of  the  autumn¬ 
flowering  species.  A  rapid  glance  at  Mr.  Cypher’s 
New  Holland  plants  brought  a  most  instructive  and 
enjoyable  afternoon  all  too  soon  to  a  close,  and 
"quick  march”  was  the  order  for  the  train  which 
was  nearly  due.— T.  A. 

- - 

BOSTON  HOUSE, 

BRENTFORD. 

This,  the  suburban  residence  of  Col.  Clitheroe,  is 
still  surrounded  by  green  fields  and  tall  ancestral 
trees,  but  the  latter  in  some  cases,  particularly  the 
giant  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  beginning  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  proximity  to  London,  with  its 
pestilential  fogs  in  autumn  and  winter.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  losing  branches  and  twigs,  and  the 
loss  of  the  corresponding  foliage  is  evidence  of 
impaired  vitality.  They  must  be  very  old,  however, 
for  the  trunks  of  several  are  of  great  thickness. 
One  specimen  measures  24  ft.  in  circumference  at 
5  ft.  from  the  ground,  but  the  trunk  divides  into  five 
leaders  at  various  heights  from  the  base,  and  has 
besides  various  limbs  which  in  themselves  would 
constitute  trees  of  no  mean  dimensions.  On  one 
side  of  the  grounds,  where  the  land  slopes  suddenly 
to  the  River  Brent,  are  plantations  of  younger  trees 
still  in  full  growth.  By  the  side  of  a  broad  walk  is 
a  line  of  Mulberry  trees,  which  in  their  fruiting 
season  attract  hundreds  of  starlings  and  other  birds 
which  never  leave  them  until  entirely  despoiled  of 
their  fruit. 

Near  the  lake  is  a  mass  of  Clematis  Flammula 
still  flowering  freely.  Large  patches  of  Water 
Lilies,  yellow  and  white,  grow  in  the  water,  but  the 
foliage  of  the  yellow  kind  has  already  sunk  beneath 
the  surface.  The  Reed  Mace  or  Bulrush  (Typha 
latifolia)  has  flowered  well  this  year,  and  the  stems 
extend  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  out  of  the  water.  On  the  banks 
are  some  broad-headed  Babylonian  Willows  about 
18  ft.  high,  and  more  than  that  in  diameter, 
which  were  planted  as  small  twigs  by  Mr.  Jefferies, 
the  gardener,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  Near  the 
Bulrushes  is  a  fine  piece  of  the  Royal  Fern 
(Osmunda  regalis),  about  5  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  in 
diameter.  Tea  and  Bourbon  Roses  still  persist  in 
flowering.  Of  the  latter  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
is  the  favourite,  and  there  is  a  long  row  of  standards 
of  it,  about  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  upon  the  grass.  They 
have  occupied  this  site  for  many  years  and  many  of 
them  date  back  to  i860.  The  old  ones  previous 
to  that  were  killed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1859-60. 

A  striking  feature  round  the  mansion  itself  is  the 
old  Pelargoniums,  which  are  grown  in  tubs  and 
fastened  to  the  walls.  Many  of  them  are  twenty 
years  old  or  more,  and  run  up  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or 
12ft.  There  are  both  single  and  double  varieties, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  antiquated  that  they  are 
probably  unique  in  cultivation.  They  have  flowered 
most  abundantly  this  year,  the  sunshine  furnishing 
the  requirements  they  get  in  their  native  country. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  house  they  are  still  very 
gay,  presenting  a  very  unusual  floral  feature  for 
autumn.  A  large  number  of  fragrant  species  are 
mixed  with  them,  including  P.  Radula,  P.  denticu- 
latum,  P.  fragrans,  Rollison’s  Unique,  P.  querci- 
folium.  Pheasant’s  P'oot,  and  other  popular  kinds. 
The  spicy  and  aromatic  air  which  they  give  out, 
even  thus  late  in  the  year,  is  remarkable,  and  should 
secure  for  them  a  wide  cultivation,  notwithstanding 
their  comparatively  insignificant  flowers.  Plumbago 
capensis  mingling  with  them  is  still  flowering.  On 
the  shady  aspects  of  the  house  they  are  notable  for 


the  huge  size  of  their  leaves.  By  the  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  drive  are  many  Pomegranates  in  large  pots. 
The  larger  flowering  kinds  flowered  handsomely  in 
summer,  but  they  are  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  A  small-flowered  and  late  variety  is  still  in 
full  bloom.  They  were  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr. 
Jefferies. 

ft  is  almost  too  late  to  speak  of  the  flower  garden, 
but  we  noted  a  showy  bed  of  Lobelia  splendens 
Victoriae,  and  several  carpet  beds  that  were  neat  and 
effective  in  their  season.  The  Tea  Roses  w^e  have 
already  mentioned.  Gaillardias  have  been  most 
profuse  in  flower.  Some  beds  of  tuberous  Begonias 
are  still  in  that  condition.  They  are  in  mixed 
colours,  but  will  be  separated  into  colours  another 
year.  The  tubers  were  kept  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
during  winter,  then  put  into  boxes  of  leaf-soil  in 
spring,  and  started  into  growth.  They  were  then 
potted  up,  but  afterwards  planted  in  cold  frames 
when  established,  and  ultimately  transferred  to  the 
beds,  where  they  were  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
This  liberal  treatment  caused  them  to  make  an 
excellent  growth,  and  they  flowered  most  profusely 
all  the  summer,  and  will  do  till  frost  checks  them. 
The  herbaceous  border  is  still  gay  with  various 
flowers,  including  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum.  Aster 
Amellus,  Anemone  japonica  alba,  A.  j.  elegans,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  border  of  Tropaeolum  speciosum 
here  on  a  north-east  aspect,  but  the  dry  summer 
was  against  it,  and  there  was  less  bloom  than  usual. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  some  relatively  young  bush 
Apple  trees  present  a  singular  and  unseasonable 
appearance;  Amongst  them  are  Peasegood’s  Non¬ 
such,  Stirling  Castle,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and 
Bismarck.  The  shoots  of  the  current  season  were 
stopped  about  the  first  week  in  August,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  uppermost  buds  of  each  have  burst  their 
blooms,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  old  leaves 
produce  a  curious  effect.  The  blooms  of  Bismarck 
are  notable  for  their  great  size. 

Under  glass,  tuberous  Begonias  are  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  they  have  partly  been  taken  away  to 
make  room  for  other  plants  that  are  being  brought 
from  the  outside,  such  as  Oranges  in  pots,  and  now 
fruiting  freely.  The  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  produces 
very  small  fruits,  but  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  are  useful  for  cut  flower  purposes.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Pancratium  speciosum  is 
grown,  from  which  cut  flowers  are  obtained  from 
time  to  time,  the  flowers  being  large,  fragrant  and 
showy.  Seedlings  of  the  beautiful  white  Gloxinia 
Her  Majesty,  have  come  true  to  character,  some 
having  the  small  pink  speck  in  the  sinus  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  and  some  being  without  it.  The  fragrant 
species  of  Cape  Pelargonium  are  grown  in  quantity, 
and  intended  for  planting  out  like  the  others  now  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  Amongst  the  zonal  kinds  we 
noted  a  very  fine  and  free-flowering,  semi-double, 
and  pure  white  variety  named  La  Favourite. 
Brugmansia  Knightii,  with  its  hose-in-hose  and  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  is  still  in  bloom.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  tricolor  Pelargoniums  are  often  grafted  here 
upon  the  roots  of  strong  growing  kinds,  in  order  to 
get  strong  heads.  They  are  planted  out  in  the  beds, 
then  lifted  in  autumn,  and  after  being  kept  all  the 
winter  are  planted  out  again.  Some  of  them  used  in 
this  way  are  several  years  old.  The  varieties  grown  are 
Mrs.  R.  Cox,  Dolly  Varden,  Lady  Cullum,  and  Mrs. 
Pollock.  Altogether,  8,000  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums 
are  required  for  bedding  purposes  in  this  suburban 
garden.  On  a  wall  close  by  the  houses  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  Chimonanthus  praecox  grandiflora 
which  we  have  seen.  It  covers  a  space  15  ft.  wide 
and  12  ft.  high,  and  is  a  mass  of  shoots  of  healthy 
appearance,  and  laden  with  buds  that  must  soon 
burst  on  the  higher  branches  should  the  weather 
remain  mild. 

Near  by  is  another  house  in  which  a  quantity  of 
Chilies  are  grown.  They  consist  of  the  variety 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  are  now  well  laden  with 
fruits,  the  ripe  ones  of  which  are  bright  yellow. 
Here  also  is  a  batch  of  Gardenias  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  months  old,  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  high,  and  all  healthy, 
clean,  and  commenced  to  develop  their  flower  buds. 
A  batch  of  Eucharis  is  also  in  healthy  condition. 

- -J— - 

Oncidium  incurvum. — A  very  remarkable  specimen 
of  this  lovely  old  favourite  was  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Edinburgh  Flower  Show  by  G.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Esk 
Bank,  Dalkeith,  and  which  somehow  escaped  much 
notice  in  the  Press.  It  carried  upwards  of  forty  huge 
spikes  and  had  a  grand  aggregate  of  12  000  individual 
flowers.  Everyone  who  saw  it  seemed  delighted 
with  it ;  indeed,  it  was  truly  a  centre  of  attraction. — 
7.  McNab. 
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Onions  at  Chiswick. 

During  the  past  summer  a  large  trial  of  Onions  has 
been  carried  out  at  Chiswick,  and  the  different 
varieties  grown  together  under  ordinary  garden 
cultivation  gave  a  much  better  idea  of  their  value 
than  do  the  very  large  examples  exhibited  from  time 
to  time  at  the  different  shows.  Improvement  there 
certainly  is  in  some  of  the  new  kinds  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  selections  of  the  older  varieties ;  but 
nothing  like  the  advance  has  been  made  which  one 
is  led  to  believe  by  the  description  given  in  some 
seed  catalogues,  and  the  improvement  is  nothing  as 
compared  with  what  has  been  done  with  other 
vegetables.  Southport  Yellow  Globe  and  Southport 
Red  Globe  are  two  good  varieties,  both,  I  believe,  of 
American  origin.  Deverill’s  Main  Crop  and  Sutton's 
Ai  were  also  very  good. — G.  H.  S. 

Sea  Kale. 

Where  this  is  expected  early  those  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  a  good  stock  of  crowns  to 
draw  from  should  now  begin  operations  by  going 
over  a  portion  and  partially  lifting  them  with  a  fork. 
This,  by  checking  further  growth,  induces  early 
ripening  in  the  crowns  so  treated,  and  consequently 
they  force  more  readily  than  those  left  to  mature 
naturally. —  W.  B.  G. 

T  urnips. 

The  splendid  progress  these  are  making  in  well- 
cultivated  soils  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  kitchen 
garden  just  now.  The  soil  being  warm,  combined 
with  the  showers  we  have  lately  had,  is  benefiting 
this  crop  amazingly,  so  much  so  that  market  men 
are  complaining  about  the  low  prices  obtainable. 
The  superabundance  has,of  cour3e,been  brought  about 
by  the  failure  of  other  crops,  causing  larger  breadths 
of  Turnips  to  be  sown  by  many  than  has  been  their 
wont. — IV.  B.  G. 

SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 

In  view  of  the  Jenner  relics  shown  in  the  Bristol 
Exhibition  (says  the  Bristol  Mercury),  a  correspondent 
sends  us"  Forty  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  to  make  an  excursion  with  him,”  by 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  of  Berkeley. 

1  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 

2  The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low  ; 

3  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep, 

5  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6  The  moon  in  haloes  hid  her  head  : 

7  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8  For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky  : 

g  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10  Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 

1 1  Hark  !  How  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ! 

12  Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack. 

13  Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry  ; 

14  The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

15  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  ! 

16  The  busy  fly  disturbs  the  kine. 

17  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  ; 

18  The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ! 

19  Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws 

20  Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

21  Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise 

22  And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies. 

23  The  glowworms,  numerous  and  bright, 

24  Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night, 

23  At  dark  the  squalid  toad  was  seen 

26  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green ; 

27  The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

28  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 

29  The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

30  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest. 

31  Though  June  the  air  is  cold  and  still, 

32  The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill, 

33  My  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste, 

34  Quits  mutton-bones  on  grass  to  feast  ; 

35  And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight ! 

36  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

38  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

39  'Twill  surely  rain  ;  I  see  with  sorrow, 

40  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  s.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i, 
Clement  s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BERTOLONIAS  AT  FALK¬ 

LAND  PARK. 

The  softness  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  of  Bertolo- 
nias  and  their  peculiar  constitution  necessitates  their 
being  grown  under  warm  and  moist  conditions  to 
maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition.  They 
have  therefore  not  only  to  be  grown  in  the  stove, 
but  under  the  protection  of  frames,  hand-lights  or 
bell-glasses  there.  Occasionally  some  bold  cultivator 
or  successful  grower  demonstrates  before  the  public 
that  Bertolonias  are  not  so  delicate  as  we  generally 
imagine ;  and  in  showing  them  at  public  exhibitions 
without  any  protection  whatever,  it  should  point  to 
the  fact,  if  to  nothing  else,  that  the  plants  have 
been  grown  with  less  coddling  than  is  generally  given 
them.  If  the  fact  could  be  established  that  Bertolo¬ 
nias  can  be  grown  under  similar  treatment  as  stove 
plants  generally,  we  should  soon  see  their  culture  in 
this  country  greatly  extended,  for  they  are  really 
very  handsome  subjects,  constituting  bright  bits  of 
colour  amongst  other  stove  plants.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  varieties  are  grown  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood,  the  residence  of 
John  McMeekin,  Esq. 

There  are  several  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  including  Souvenir  de  Gand,  Comte  de 
Kerchove,  and  Van  Houttei.  The  first-named  has 
velvety  olive-green  leaves,  with  five  to  seven  bright 
rosy-purple  nerves,  with  a  few  lateral  connecting 
veins  and  numerous  spots  of  the  same  colour.  A  free- 
growing  variety  is  Comte  de  Kerchove,  which  has 
similar  or  slightly  smaller  leaves  than  Souvenir  de 
Gand,  with  more  numerous  lateral  connecting  lines, 
all  of  which,  with  the  spotting,  are  of  a  beautiful 
pink  colour  instead  of  rosy-purple.  The  colour  of 
Van  Houttei  is  of  an  intermediate  shade  between 
the  other  two,  but  the  leaves  are  very  hairy,  giving 
quite  a  different  effect.  The  leaves  of  Marmorata 
are  olive-green,  with  four  rows  of  white  spots,  two 
rows  on  each  side  towards  the  margin. 

Quite  of  another  kind,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  Madame  Auguste  Van  Geert,  having  five 
to  seven  silvery  nerves  and  connecting  lines  of  the 
same,  or  they  may  sometimes  acquire  a  pink  hue. 
The  numerous  spots  are  also  silvery  or  pink  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages.  Something  in  the  same  way,  but  altogether 
more  clearly  defined,  is  Argyroneura,  with  five  to 
nine  silvery  nerves,  as  the  name  indicates,  and  num¬ 
erous  white  spots.  The  leaves  of  Margaritacea  are 
of  a  deep  olive-green,  with  five  pearly  bands,  and 
somewhat  mottled  towards  the  margin.  Punctatis- 
sima  has  pale  olive-green  leaves,  with  numerous 
white  spots.  The  above  list  constitutes  a  fair  sample 
of  the  different  types  of  Bertolonias  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  least  ornamental  of  the  varieties  enu¬ 
merated  are  Punctatissima  and  Marmorata,  but  even 
they  are  not  devoid  of  ornament. 

Associated  with  them  are  some  Orchids,  which, 
although  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  family, 
have  beautiful  foliage,  and  require  similar  treatment 
to  ensure  proper  development.  One  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  interesting  is  Macodes  Petola,  generally 
known  as  Anoectochilus  Petola.  The  deep,  velvety, 
olive-green  leaves  have  a  most  charming  network  of 
transverse  slender  gold  lines.  Anoectochilus  Lowii 
has  leaves  of  a  rich  velvety-brov/n,  almost  black, 
with  seven  bright  brown  nerves  and  other  lines.  It 
is  considered  the  best  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  and  in  its  native  country  is  known  as  Wana- 
rajah,  or  King  of  the  Woods. 

- - 

DOSORIS,  GLEN  COVE. 

I  RECENTLY  Spent  an  afternoon  at  the  Long  Island 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  what  a  treat  it  was  to  meet  there,  in 
the  able  superintendent,  and  editor  of  American 
Gardening,  Mr.  William  Falconer,  formerly  of  Kew, 
and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
Garden.  Dosoris  is  a  magnificent  family  residence 
standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and  unique  in  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  occupies  an  entire  island  some  forty- 
acres  in  extent.  The  view  of  Long  Island  Sound  is 
magnificent,  alive  as  it  appears  to  be  with  yachts 
and  other  craft,  and  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
Dosoris  is  the  envy  of  many  a  wealthy  yachtsman, 
for  on  the  whole  there  are  very  few  places  on  the 
American  Continent  at  which  can  be  found  such  a 
really  beautiful  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Here 
are  many  hundreds  of  perfect  specimens  of  things 
not  generally  grown,  and  many  indeed  which  it  has 


been  thought  almost  impossible  to  grow  out- doors 
in  this  Eastern  latitude. 

Under  Mr.  Falconer's  loving  care  most  things 
seem  to  thrive,  and  at  Glen  Cove  there  are  to  be  seen 
such  perfect  European  Limes  as  are  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe  even  ;  such  well-formed  speci¬ 
mens  of  Conifers,  a  pleasant  sight  to  see,  and  either 
in  large  or  small  examples  almost  every  known 
variety  is  in  the  collection.  As  one  wanders  round, 
visions  of  an  old  English  garden  seem  to  flit  across 
one's  memory,  for  here  are  the  Oaks,  the  Chestnuts, 
the  Walnuts,  the  Cobs,  and  the  Filberts,  and  away 
in  the  kitchen  garden  are  the  well-remembered 
espalier  trained  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  also  four  square, 
diagonal,  cordon  and  half  cordon  trained,  all  laden 
with  handsome  fruit.  Here  are  glass  houses  filled 
to  repletion,  and  everywhere  neatness  and  good  order 
prevails.  What  a  luxury,  after  the  bustle  of  the 
City,  to  drop  into  this  quiet  spot,  where  all  is  peace 
and  everything  so  beautiful !  Such  indeed  is  Dosoris, 
and  next  spring,  when  the  shrubs  and  trees  are  in 
bloom,  I  hope  to  be  there  again,  and  to  note  with 
some  detail  the  treasures  of  this  charming  place.— 
Am.  Cor. 

- - 

©leanings  fttom  th^ 
tjf  SctEncE. 

Origin  of  Endogens. — A  paper  entitled  "A 
Theoretical  Origin  of  Endogens  from  Exogens, 
through  Self-adaptation  to  an  Aquatic  Habit,"  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.  A  ,  F.  L.S.,  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Vol.  xxix.  No.  204. 
He  says  that  geology  affords  very  little  information 
on  the  point,  and  that  true  endogens  have  not  been 
found  in  earlier  strata  than  the  Trias  or  Permian. 
Although  endogens  are  believed  to  be  of  very  early 
origin,  he  believes  they  were  not  antecedent  to 
exogens.  One  important  fact  relating  to  the  latter 
is  that  so  many  natural  orders  belonging  to  the 
class  include  very  few  genera.  When  such  is  the 
case  they  are  by  general  consent  considered  as 
survivals  of  a  lost  ancestry.  He  supposes  that 
endogens  were  derived  from  exogens  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  an  aquatic  habit  of  life,  and  that  they 
afterwards  became  terrestrial.  On  the  strength  of 
such  a  supposition,  one  would  expect  to  find  many 
that  still  retain  their  aquatic  habit  and  such  is 
found  to  be  the  case.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
reference  to  the  British  flora  alone,  in  which  there 
are  seventy-four  orders  of  exogens  of  which  only  five 
orders  are  entirely  of  aquatic  habits.  Of  the  fifteen 
British  orders  of  endogens,  eight  of  them  consist  of 
aquatic  plants,  or  53  per  cent.  He  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  the  points  of  similarity,  and  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  members  of  the  two  great 
classes.  Amongst  other  points  of  agreement  is  that 
the  embryo  of  Asparagus  has  its  first  leaf  exactly 
opposite  to  the  cotyledon,  a  case  which  is  paralleled 
by  Tamus  communis.  In  the  latter  case  Dutrochet 
had  no  hesitation  in  calling  this  first  leaf  a  second 
cotyledon.  It  is  very  delicate  in  texture  and  soon 
dies  away.  A  small  appendage  opposite  the  cotyledon 
also  occurs  in  certain  grasses  such  as  in  ^gilops. 
Oat,  Lolium  temulentum,  etc.  There  are  also,  as  is 
now  well  known,  several  of  the  exogens  which  have 
only  one  cotyledon.  Various  forms  of  leaves  are 
next  considered,  showing  that  submersed  leaves 
have  become  adapted  to  aquatic  habits  acquiring 
forms  suitable  to  an  aquatic  environment.  The 
marginal  weakness  of  the  leaves  of  many  endogens, 
such  as  that  of  Musa,  rendering  them  liable  to  be 
torn,  also  points  to  conditions  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  aquatic  members  of  the  same  class, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marginal  ribs  or  veins 
are  very  slender.  In  truly  land  plants  the  leaves 
are  usually  well  fortified  against  this  danger.  The 
fenestrated  condition  of  the  leaves  of  Ouvrirandra 
fenestralis,  or  Lattice  Leaf  Plant,  is  due  to  the  arrest 
of  the  growth  of  cellular  tissue  between  the  ribs  and 
veins,  by  the  agency  of  the  watery  medium  in  which 
they  are  submerged.  Whether  there  was  only  one 
or  several  originally  aquatic  ancestors  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  but  the  probability  is  that 
there  were  several. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Golden  Rods. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Solidago  or  Golden  Rod 
are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  have 
received  of  late  years.  They  bloom  in  autumn  and 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
or  perennial  Asters.  A  large  number  of  them  are 
slightly  earlier  than  the  bulk  of  the  Asters,  so  that 
in  ordinary  seasons  they  may  be  described  as  at 
their  best  in  September,  while  the  Asters  are  in  their 
heyday  in  October ;  but  species  belonging  to  both 
genera  bloom  before  either  of  those  months  and 
others  bloom  later.  Their  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers  produces  a  distinct  effect  in  the  herbaceous 
and  shrubbery  borders,  when  grown  in  any  quantity 
at  a  time  when  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  are  getting 
scarce.  They  are  of  the  easiest  propagation  by 
division,  and  they  should  be  properly  staked  in  the 
case  of  those  species  requiring  it,  as  they  amply 
repay  the  small  amount  of  attention  they  require. 

Solidago  canadensis. — This  is  at  once  the  oldest 
introduction  and  the  best  of  the  early  kinds  to 
bloom.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September, 
varying  in  height,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  producing  large  panicles 
of  yellow  flowers  on  one-sided  drooping  sprays 
of  considerable  beauty.  It  has  long  been  a  feature 
of  old-fashioned  and  cottage  gardens,  where  it  is 
certainly  very  conspicuous. 

S.  JUNCEA. — This  also  is  an  early  species,  about 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  large,  corymbose  panicles 
of  small  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
large  for  the  genus,  but  all  the  large  ones  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  base  of  the  stems. 

S.  Drummondi. — The  stems  of  this  species  vary 
from  I  ft.  to  3jft.  in  height,  and  being  pyramidally 
branched  in  the  upper  half,  with  long,  ascending, 
and  slender  branches,  they  are  very  graceful.  The 
small  golden-yellow  flowers  are  slightly  fragrant. 

S.  Booth. — In  this  instance  the  branches  of  the 
panicle  are  long,  slender,  and  one-sided,  but  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mass  of  bloom  almost  on  one  level,  on  the 
top  of  stems  about  3jft.  high.  It  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  and  graceful.  The  flowers  are  fragrant, 
though  not  strong. 

S.  MissouRiENSis. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
moderately  large,  but  slender  on  the  flowering  shoots. 
The  stems  are  2  ft.  to  2jft.  high,  with  long,  erect 
branches,  and  slender,  spreading  sprays  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers  on  the  top. 

S.  L.4NCE0LATA. — This  species  is  sometimes 
termed  the  Grass-leaved  Golden  Rod  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  long  and  narrowly  lanceolate.  The 
stems  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  3J  ft  ,  and  are  much 
branched,  forming  a  corymbose,  level-topped  mass. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  small,  flat  clusters,  and 
have  the  peculiarity  of  smelling  like  sour  milk. 

S.  SEROTiNA. — -The  specific  name  indicates  that 
this  is  a  late  flowering  species,  but  it  keeps  on  from 
August  to  October.  The  stems  grow  about  3  ft. 
high,  and  their  tips  as  v  ell  as  the  spreading  branches 
are  slender,  bearing  small,  deep  golden-yellow 
flowers  that  have  the  fragrance  of  Heather. 

S.  Shortii. — In  gardens  this  usually  gets  a  high 
name,  but  although  graceful  and  pretty,  we  should 
select  any  of  the  above  in  preference  to  it.  It  is 
dwarf,  however,  with  stems  about  18  in.  high,  with 
thinly  disposed,  slender,  arching  branches,  bearing 
small,  thinly  disposed  golden-yellow  flowers,  that 
smell  of  Heather. 

S.  ULMiFOLiA. — The  stems  of  this  species  attain  a 
height  of  4  ft.,  with  short,  ascending  branches,  arch¬ 
ing  at  the  tip,  and  bearing  densely  arranged,  small, 
golden-yellow  flowers.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
plant  recalls  S.  Drummondi,  but  it  flowers  earlier, 
and  is  not  quite  so  showy.  The  flowers  smell  of 
Heather. 

S.  RUGOSA. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  more 
decidedly  wrinkled  than  in  the  case  of  S.  ulmifolia, 
and  the  stems  grow  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  bearing  ascend¬ 
ing  branches,  and  long  or  short  sprays  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  that  smell  of  Heather. 

S.  NEGLECTA. — The  Stems  of  this  species  only 
attain  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  they  are  densely  leafy, 
almost  to  the  very  top,  so  that  they  obscure  the 
effect  of  the  spreading  branches  of  flowers.  The 
latter  have  a  distant  odour  of  wild  honey,  attracting 
busy  swarms  of  both  hive  and  humble-bees,  while 
the  mischievous  wasp  employs  its  time  in  annoying 
both. 


S.  ELLIPTICA. — In  height,  habit,  and  flowers,  this 
has  a  close  resemblance  to  S.  neglecta,  but  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  the  more  elegant  of  the  two.  It  is  equally 
a  favourite  with  bees. 

S.  LiTHOSPERMiFOLiA. — The  stems  of  this  species 
attain  a  height  of  ■.4  ft.,  and  have  large  leaves,  with 
panicles  of  ascending  branches  of  yellow  flowers. 
Like  the  previous  two,  it  has  fragrant  flowers  attract¬ 
ing  busy  swarms  of  bees. 

Those  kinds  that  do  not  attract  bees,  if  fragrant  at 
all  are  attended  by  lively  swarms  of  hawkflies,  and 
all  that  are  attended  by  insects  of  any  kind  constitute 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  insectivorous  wasp. 
The  most  useful  of  all  the  above  kinds  for  decorative 
purposes  in  herbaceous  borders  and  shrubberies  are 
S.  canadensis,  S.  Drummondi,  S.  Bootii,  S.  juncea, 
S.  missouriensis,  S.  serotina,  and  S.  Shortii. 

- .mi. - 

BUCCLEUCH  NURSERIES,  HAWICK. 

Being  in  Hawick  a  couple  of  days  recently  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  these  nurseries,  which 
are  now  so  celebrated  for  the  extensive  collection  of 
florists’  flowers  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  etc. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  large  area  planted 
with  Hollyhocks,  which  were  entirely  free  from 
fly,  fungus,  or  red  spider,  and  it  was  from  this 
plantation  that  the  grand  lot  of  spikes  (100  in 
number)  was  cut  which  was  exhibited  at  Earl’s 
Court  and  the  Drill  Hall  about  the  second  week  in 
August.  At  the  Drill  Hall  a  Silver  Medal  was 
deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Forbes,  and  at  Earl’s 
Court  a  Silver-gilt  Medal.  No  wonder  that  the 
Press  and  gardening  papers  generally  eulogised  this 
magnificent  collection.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
thousands  of  healthy  cuttings  were  being  propa¬ 
gated,  and  intending  purchasers  of  this  now  scarce 
ornamental  and  maj  estic  summer-flowering  plant 
may  thoroughly  depend  upon  obtaining,  at  the  proper 
season,  plants  healthy  and  free  from  fungus  at  the 
Buccleuch  Nurseries.  In  close  proximity  to  these 
Hollyhocks  was  one  of  the  finest  sights  I  ever 
beheld,  consisting  of  some  4,000  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  in  six  distinct  sorts,  which  were  in  full  bloom 
and  had  been  so  since  June.  The  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  Mr.  Forbes  sends  to  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  is  a  proof  that  the  strain  is  Ai. 

Another  noticeable  feature  was  the  large  breadth 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  of  every  shade  of  colour, 
both  double  and  single,  and  which  presented  as  fine 
an  appearance  in  this  northern  part  of  the  country 
as  they  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  sunny  south. 
Violas  are  also  grown  here  most  extensively.  All 
the  very  best  and  tested  varieties  are  cultivated,  and 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  etc., 
can  be  counted  by  the  thousand.  Altogether,  the 
far-famed  Buccleuch  Nurseries  are  well  worth  a 
visit. 

Monteviot. 

While  at  Hawick  I  had  an  opportunity  also  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  brief  visit  to  Monteviot.  A  splendid  drive 
down  the  side  of  the  Teviot  brings  one  to  Monteviot, 
the  charming  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Page,  the  much- 
esteemed  head  gardener,  I  had  the  privilege  of  an 
inspection  of  the  lovely  extensive  mixed  flower 
garden  and  lawn  gently  sloping  down  to  the  river. 
The  turf,  of  emerald  green  and  almost  like  velvet, 
was  delightful,  both  to  look  at  and  to  walk  upon. 
Two  long  borders  on  either  side  of  a  grass  path 
were  particularly  attractive.  These  were  arranged 
Vandyke  fashion,  and  planted  alternately  with 
Cerastium  tomentosum  and  a  dark-leaved  Oxalis, 
while  the  background  was  filled  in  with  herbaceous 
and  summer-flowering  plants  indiscriminately. 

The  most  effective  amongst  these  were  Gladioli, 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  (that  grand  old  plant). 
Verbena  venosa.  Anemones,  etc.  Large  beds  of 
Anemone  japonica  and  A.  japonica  alba  were  also  in 
full  bloom.  Another  bed  I  particularly  admired  was 
planted  with  Lobelia  cardinalis,  var.  Queen  Victoria, 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  on  a  groundwork  of  Croft- 
house  seedling  Viola  (pure  white).  This  formed  one 
of  the  most  effective  beds  I  ever  beheld.  Tuberous 
Begonias  were  also  extensively  planted,  and  flower¬ 
ing  luxuriantly.  The  dwarf  Tropaeoleum  Vesuvius, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  dwarf  bedding 
Tropaeoleums  yet  introduced,  was  also  most  abun¬ 
dant.  Clumps  of  Clematis  of  different  shades,  with 
here  and  there  beds  of  dwarf  shrubs  and  hardy 
Heaths,  added  increased  interest  to  the  effect. 

In  suitable  positions  were  some  noble  specimens 


of  ornamental  trees,  including  Abies  nobilis,  A. 
Nordmanniana,  A.  Pinsapo,  Pseudotsuga  Douglassi, 
and  Picea  Menziesii,  etc.  Altogether  this  variety 
flower  garden  could  not  but  have  pleased  the  most 
fastidious.  Unfortunately  the  time  at  my  disposal 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
this  picturesque  and  interesting  garden.  If  any  of 
your  subscribers  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monteviot  I  am  quite  sure  a  visit  would  well  repay 
them,  and  they  will  find  Mr.  Page  most  attentive 
and  obliging. — Jno.  Burn,  Leicester. 

- .im, - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Forest  Hill. 

It  is  early  to  say  what  the  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
like  this  year,  but  they  promise  well.  The  crown 
buds  in  many  cases  are  early,  but  where  they  have 
been  removed  and  the  terminals  as  they  are  called 
allowed  to  come  on  they  will  probably  go  by  the 
calendar  and  not  the  season.  The  cooler  weather  is 
now  making  them  come  on  slowly.  About  1,700  are 
grown  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  Those  that  came  into  bloom  early 
were  taken  indoors  some  time  ago  and  are  now 
giving  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Bouquet  des 
Dames  bears  globular  blooms  of  great  compactness, 
and  pure  white.  Comte  de  Germiny  is  another  that 
may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  early  kinds.  Of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  W.  H.  Lincoln 
still  maintains  its  reputation  for  early  work.  It  is 
also  suitable  or  at  its  best  as  a  midseason  variety 
The  rich  golden-yellow  hue  of  its  incurved  florets 
has  a  telling  effect.  The  early  flowers  of  Mon.  R. 
Bahuant  are  like  those  of  an  incurved  Japanese  sort 
rather  than  a  truly  incurved  one.  The  early  blooms 
are,  however,  of  wonderful  size,  though  not  very 
highly  coloured.  Annie  Clibran  or  the  pink 
Madamoiselle  Lacroix  is  in  its  usual  character.  A 
rich  crimson-purple  Japanese  variety  with  rosy- 
purple  reverse  is  M.  Ulrich  Brunner.  C.  Wagstaff 
is  a  pinkish-white  variety  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  The  ivory-white  and  broad-petalled  blooms 
of  Miss  Annie  Hartzhorne  are  very  choice.  Gorgeous 
is  a  bright  yellow  Japanese  sort.  Very  different 
from  either  of  the  above  is  M.  Harry  Laing,  with 
long,  slender,  tubular  florets,  open  at  the  very  apex 
only.  The  outer  face  is  pink,  and  the  inner  one  as 
seen  at  the  ape.x  is  several  shades  darker. 

Boston  House. 

The  Chrysanthemums  at  Boston  House,  Brentford, 
under  the  able  charge  of  Mr.  Jefferies,  have  been 
housed,  so  that  whatever  the  weather  may  be  they 
are  safe.  They  are  grown  in  various  ways,  and 
amongst  those  grown  in  the  exhibition  style  with 
three  to  four  blooms  on  a  plant,  several  are  now  in 
bloom.  Mon.  R.  Bahuant  is  notable  for  the  size  of 
its  flowers  and  their  deep  colour.  One  of  the  most 
attactive  at  present  is  Wm*  Holmes,  the  rich  crim¬ 
son  colour  of  which  is  very  fine.  Cesare  Costa  is  a 
showy  Japanese  variety  with  deep  crimson  florets 
and  a  bronzy-yellow  reverse.  Amongst  the  plumy 
or  hairy  race  Louis  Boehmer  and  Mr.  H.  Ballantine 
are  now  in  bloom.  The  latter  is  yellow  and  slightly 
tinted  with  bronze  at  certain  stages.  The  buds  of 
the  others  are  large  and  promising.  A  quantity  was 
cut  back  and  then  allowed  to  come  on  without 
check,  and  they  have  formed  much  branched  bushes 
of  medium  height,  and  are  now  bristling  with  flower 
buds.  They  are  intended  for  cut  flowers,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  will  amply  repay  the  small  amount 
of  trouble  they  have  cost.  Late  struck  cuttings, 
including  the  useful  and  pure  white  Snowball,  are 
now  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high.  They  are  grown  in  48-size 
pots,  and  will  be  useful  in  various  ways. 

A  fancy  method  of  treatment  has  been  adopted 
here  with  several.  They  consist  of  standards  3  ft. 
to  3J  ft.  high  of  several  kinds,  such  as  Peter  the 
Great,  G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  each  grafted 
with  several  other  kinds.  The  cuttings  were  struck 
in  November  and  grown  in  a  frame  till  they  attained 
the  required  height,  then  stopped,  and  after  having 
produced  several  shoots  were  grafted  with  six  or 
seven  sorts  each.  When  the  grafts  were  put  on 
they  were  laid  down  upon  their  sides  in  a  frame  and 
kept  close  till  a  union  was  formed.  All  have  now 
good  bushy  heads  and  are  already  showing  their 
flower  buds,  which,  when  expanded,  will  be  objects 
of  curiosity,  considering  the  number  of  colours  that 
will  appear,  all  deriving  their  sustenance  from  one 
stem. 


Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2d.  Publisher, 
Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London  W.C. 
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MR.  PETER  C.  M.  VEITCH. 

Mr.  Peter  Christian  Massyn  Veitch  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  ever  energetic  and  active, and  who  never  wearies 
in  well-doing  ;  hence,  when  he  was  invited  by  the 
executive  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  to  take  the  chair  at  their  annual 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  he  at  once  accepted  the  good  work,  for  such 
it  really  is,  rather  than  the  mere  pleasure  some 
might  suppose  it  to  be.  Born  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  about  forty  years  ago,  he  was,  by  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  destined  for  the  nursery 
business,  for  which  he  was  accordingly  educated. 
His  home  training  was  supplemented  by  experience 
gained  in  the  seed  house  of  Jacob  \Vrench  &  Sons, 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  by  a  sojourn  of  several 
years  in  the  Chelsea  establishment  of  his  kinsman, 
Mr.  H .  J .  Veitch ,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing  the  various  departments,  and  the  exemplary  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  of  that  unique  nursery  business. 
In  June,  1875,  Mr.  Peter 
Veitch  made  a  voyage  to 
Australasia  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Chelsea  firm, 
and  after  visiting  the  best 
botanical  and  other  gar¬ 
dens  and  nurseries  in 
Australia  he  sailed  thence 
to  Fiji,  via  Norfolk  Island, 
where  he  saw  the  Palms 
and  Araucarias  and  Ferns 
that  there  form  such 
striking  botanical  features 
and  which  are  also  valu¬ 
able  in  our  gardens  at 
home.  Here  in  the 
beautiful  Fiji  Islands,  on 
a  little  lo-ton  schooner, 

Mr.  Veitch  cruised  from 
one  island  to  another, 
being  often  delayed  at 
barren  spots  along  the 
coast  by  the  captain 
waiting  for  cargo  or  by 
storms,  and  then  sailing 
past  rich  bits  of  coast 
without  so  much  as  a 
chance  of  landing.  Never¬ 
theless,  collections  were 
made,  small  in  bulk  but 
rich  in  novelties,  and  then 
to  crown  all,  the  ship  that 
carried  the  spoils  from 
these  island  gardens  must 
needs  go  down  at  sea  on 
its  way  tO  Sydney,  and 
thus  the  labour  and 
anxiety  of  weeks  and 
weeks  were  absolutely 
and  irretrievably  lost. 

From  the  Fijis,  Mr. 

Veitch  embarked  for  the 
South  Sea  Islands  direct 
on  board  a'dabour  vessel," 
or,  as  the  colonists  more 
frankly  call  such  craft,  "a 
slaver.”  Here  again  the 
collector’s  great  difficulty 
of  getting  from  one  island  to  another  was  met  with, 
and  often  an  open  whale  boat  had  to  be  resorted  to, 
with  a  native  crew.  Often  the  plants  collected  in 
one  place  could  net  be  taken  on  to  another,  and  had 
to  be  left  in  the  care  of  people  who  knew  but  little 
about  them,  and,  if  possible,  who  cared  still  less! 
Even  the  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  plants  collected  and 
sent  on  to  Dunedin  were  nearly  ruined  by  sea  water 
during  storms,  or  by  being  carefully  shut  down  in 
the  hold  for  days  together. 

Leaving  these  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  Mr. 
Veitch  next  visited  the  northern  end  of  New 
Caledonia,  sailing  in  a  French  vessel,  the  captain  of 
which  had  but  little  sympathy  with  a  plant  collector, 
and  threatened  to  put  our  friend  into  irons  for  having 
used  a  boat  without  his  permission.  This  Mr. 
Veitch,  of  course,  would  not  have  done,  only  at  the 
time  alluded  to  the  polite  skipper  was  lying  in  his 
cabin  mad  with  vermuth  or  something  worse,  having  a 
cocked  revolver  in  each  hand,  and  swearing  that  he 
would  shoot  the  first  person  who  approached  him. 

From  New  Caledonia,  Mr.  Veitch  next  went  on  a 
copper  ship  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  to  Sydney, 


where  on  landing  he  learned  the  sad  fate  of  his  Fiji 
collections.  No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  of 
travel  amongst  tropical  islands  would  believe  the 
trouble  and  danger  and  annoyances  that  stand  as 
thick  as  blackberries  in  the  collector's  path.  Fore¬ 
seeing  some  of  these  troubles,  Mr.  Veitch  applied 
for  a  berth  on  the  Day  Spring,  the  missionary  ship, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  was  not  granted  to  him,  and 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  joining  any  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  on  the  station. 

To  add  a  climax  to  all  other  troubles  and  draw¬ 
backs,  the  ship  Normandy,  on  which  Mr,  Veitch  had 
taken  a  berth  from  Brisbane  to  New  Guinea,  must 
needs  run  on  a  sunken  rock  on  the  coast,  inside  the 
reefs  above  Rockhampton.  She  struck  a  sunken  rock 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  running  for  the  land, 
while  the  water  is  pouring  into  the  hold  like  a  young 
Niagara,  is  no  joke.  Fortunately,  however,  the  cap¬ 
tain  knew  the  coast,  and  ran  full  speed  to  Percy 
Island  No.  2,  where  there  is  the  only  bit  of  sandy 
beach  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  there  the  good  ship 


Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch. 


was  most  fortunately  stranded.  The  captain  was 
pretty  sure  of  his  being  able  to  make  land,  but  he 
was  not  so  sure  of  his  power  to  manage  100  desperate 
Chinamen  aboard,  who  became  frantic,  and  would 
have  seized  the  boats  had  not  a  small  army  of  eight 
or  ten  sturdy  Englishmen,  including  our  friend,  Mr. 
Veitch.  been  enlisted  and  all  armed  with  revolvers  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  As  it  happened,  all  ended 
well.  The  women  and  children  were  landed  first, 
and  after  two  days  on  Percy  Island,  signalling  to 
passing  ships,  succour  came. 

Altogether  Mr.  Veitch  was  absent  from  Europe 
about  three  years,  during  which  time  he  visited 
Australia  (Fiji  and  South  Sea  Islands),  and  New 
South  Wales,  Brisbane,  Victoria,  Melbourne,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  where  he 
stayed  from  October,  1876.  to  July,  1877.  After 
being  shipwrecked,  Mr.  Veitch  received  dispatches 
from  Chelsea  advising  his  return  to  Europe,  via 
Singapore  and  Borneo,  where  our  old  Chiswick 
friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  (now  curator  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin),  had  gone 
in  June,  1877,  to  make  collections  for  the  Chelsea 


firm.  Arriving  in  Borneo  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  a 
short  voyage  was  made  from  Labuan  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lawas  river  to  see  the  habitats  of  Nepenthes 
bicalcarata,  Burbidgea  nitida,  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum,  Pinanga  Veitchii,  and  other  treasures  of 
that  tropic  land. 

After  this  excursion  came  more  serious  work,  for 
the  two  travellers  made  arrangements  to  ascend 
Mount  Kina  Balu,  in  North-West  Borneo,  a  moun¬ 
tain  13,700  ft.  high,  and  six  days’  journey  from  the 
coast,  across  swollen  rivers  without  bridges,  and 
altogether  a  difficult  bit  of  country  peopled  by  Dusun 
and  Badjow  tribes,  who  believe  that  the  easiest  and 
safest  way  to  rob  a  man — especially  a  Chinaman— is 
to  murder  him.  Low,  Thos.  Lobb,  and  Spencer  St. 
John  were  the  only  travellers  who  had  met  these 
friendly  natives  on  their  native  heath  when  Messrs. 
Burbidge  and  Veitch  proposed  to  visit  them.  A  posse 
of  thirty  men  all  told  was  taken,  a  third  of  them 
armed  with  rifles,  and  all  carrying  the  native  kris  or 
the  parang,  a  short  kind  of  sword.  As  thus  prepared 

and  attended,  the  natives 
were  civil,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  and  the 
two  travellers  saw  all  the 
splendid  Nepenthes,  such 
as  N.  Rajah,  N.  Edward- 
siana,  N.  villosa  true 
[not  N.lanata — N. Veitchii 
of  gardens),  N.  Lowii, 
N.  Boschiana,  N.  Harry- 
ana,  N.  Burbidgeae,  and 
other  rare  plants,  upland 
Rhododendra,  and  the 
stately  Dipteris  Ferns 
which  have  so  far  defied 
the  skill  of  the  European 
cultivator.  Seeds,  plants, 
and  specimens  of  Ne¬ 
penthes,  Orchids,  Rhodo¬ 
dendra,  and  other  shrubs 
were  made,  and  after  a 
brief  rest  in  Labuan, 
varied  by  short  excur¬ 
sions  to  neighbouring 
islands,  Mr.  Veitch  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  an 
extensive  consignment  of 
plants  in  Ward’s  cases, 
and  it  was  mainly  through 
his  unremitting  care  and 
attention  that  most  of 
these  reached  Chelsea  in 
good  condition  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  that  fiery 
furnace,  the  Red  Sea, 
where  so  many  of  the 
lovely  and  rare  upland 
plants  of  the  Eastern 
tropics  meet  their  doom. 

We  have  often  heard 
Mr.  Burbidge  express  his 
admiration  and  respect 
for  his  sometime  fellow- 
traveller  and  explorer, 
Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch. 
"Ah!”  he  said  once  to  us, 
”  you  have  no  idea  what 
a  help  he  was  to  me  in  Borneo — always  calm  and 
gentle  and  firm,  and  in  difficulty  and  danger  he  was 
just  as  staunch  and  true  as  a  bar  of  steel !  I  am 
sure  I  should  never  have  climbed  Kina  Ba'u  the  first 
time  without  him,  and  like  the  genuine  fellow  he  was, 
when  I  reached  Portsmouth  on  my  return  there  he 
stood  on  the  landing  stage  to  meet  and  welcome  me 
as  he  said  ‘  Safe  home  !  ’  ”  Those  only  who  have,  like 
Mr.  Veitch,  risked  health  and  life  itself  in 
foreign  lands  can  quite  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  such  simple  words  as  "  Safe  home,”  for  to  many 
of  those  who  have  collected  for  us  such  a  welcome 
can  never  come  ! 

Apart  from  assisting  Mr.  Burbidge  in  collecting 
and  bringing  home  his  plants,  Mr.  Veitch  had  also 
added  very  materially  to  the  list  of  novelties  and 
rarities  since  sent  out  from  Chelsea.  Thus  that 
favourite  stove  Fern  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  was 
found  and  introduced  by  him  from  a  garden  in 
Sydney,  and  Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida  was 
discovered  above  Melbourne.  Croton  Challenger, 
Lobelia  (Pratia)  angulata.  Ranunculus  Lyalli, 
Calanthe  Petri,  Spathogtottis  Petri,  and  many  rare 
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New  Zealand  Veronicas  and  other  new  plants  were 
sent  home  by  him.  Seeds  of  Pritchardia  pacifica  in 
quantity  were  collected,  but  they  did  not  germinate. 
Dipteris  Horsefieldii  also  failed  as  it  hitherto  always 
has  done.  Ptycosperma  Veitchii  was  another 
discovery,  and  the  lovely  “Rice  field  Lily"  of 
Borneo  (Eurycles  australasica)  was  collected  in 
quantity  by  Mr.  Veitch  in  the  balmy  South  Sea 
Isles.  This  choice  bulb  is  not  a  native  of  Borneo, 
although  always  cultivated  in  every  Rice  field  there, 
as  a  sort  of  fetish  or  "good  luck  ’’  plant ;  hence.  Sir 
Hugh  Low  and  others  have  surmised  that  it  may 
have  been  brought  by  immigrants  from  Australasia 
or  the  South  Sea  ages  ago. 

Being  aware  of  Mr.  Veitch's  modesty  we  shall  not 
say  more,  although  he  is  well  known  as  being  ever 
anxious  to  help  and  assist  in  all  that  interests  or 
tends  to  elevate  the  art  or  craft  of  gardening 
we  all  love,  as  well  as  to  benefit  those  who  practise 
it  either  for  themselves,  or  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
their  employers. 

- -j- - 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 
About  130  members  and  friends  sat  down,  and  the 
chairman  was  supported,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Clarence  Smith, 
M.P.,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  Mr. 
Lynch  White,  Mr.  Arnold  Moss,  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
Mr.  Herbst,  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram. 

The  tables,  as  usual  at  these  gatherings,  were  very 
beautifully  decorated,  and  the  dessert,  kindly  con¬ 
tributed  by  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was 
one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  at  a  public  dinner, 
being  lavish  in  quantity  and  of  the  best  quality. 
The  surplus,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  Guy’s  Hospital  for  the  use  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  inmates.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been 
duly  honoured,  the  Chairman  gave  that  of  “  The 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,” 
remarking  at  the  outset  that  he  considered  he  had 
been  greatly  honoured  by  being  asked  to  preside  at 
the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Society,  with  the 
objects  of  which  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy,  and 
warmly  thanked  the  ofiicers  of  the  Society  for  the 
compliment  they  had  paid  him.  It  was  true  he  had 
accepted  the  duty  on  that  occasion  with  some 
amount  of  trepidation,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  accepted  such  a  heavy  responsibility  ; 
but  they  had  received  him  with  so  much  kindness, 
and  supported  him  so  well  by  their  presence,  that 
he  felt  no  regret  in  being  present  with  them  that 
evening.  As  to  his  fitness  for  the  office,  as  a  horti¬ 
culturist  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  been  born  in 
the  nursery  business,  and  had  been  devoted  to  it  all 
his  life.  His  earliest  recollections  in  connection 
with  horticulture  were  of  being  chased  round  the 
old  Exeter  Nursery  by  his  late  grandfather  and  old 
John  Dominy,  no  doubt  for  some  boyish  delinquency 
which  warranted  temporary  banishment  at  the  time, 
and  since  he  had  arrived  at  man’s  estate  it  had  been 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him  to  do  all  that 
in  him  lay,  and  to  assist  others  in  doing 
everything  possible,  that  promoted  the  welfare 
of  gardeners  and  gardening.  He  thought,  as 
regarded  their  great  horticultural  institutions,  that 
they  all  admired,  and  he  hoped  most  of  them  sup¬ 
ported,  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
and  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  both  of 
which,  as  purely  charitable  institutions,  were  doing 
a  grand  work  in  relieving  the  wants  of  their  more 
necessitous  brethren.  But  there  was  something 
about  the  Society  whose  anniversary  they  had  met 
that  evening  to  celebrate,  which  claimed  their  respect 
and  warm  regard,  and  which  recommended  it  to  them 
for  generous  financial  support.  It  was  in  no  sense  a 
charitable  Society,  but  a  well-governed  organisation 
of  gardeners  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  or  in 
other  words,  self-help  and  mutual  benefit,  and  they 
carried  on  their  good  work  with  a  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dence  that  all  could  but  admire.  Their  system  of 
helping  one  another,  while  laying  up  future  benefits 
for  themselves,  was  undoubtedly  a  sound  one,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  providing  an  old-age 
pension  that  he  was  acquainted  with.  They  did 
their  work,  for  the  most  part,  gratuitously,  having  only 
one  paid  officer — if  he  could  be  said  to  be  paid — and 
that  was  much  better  than  any  elaborate  official  system 


which  caused  so  much  of  subscribed  funds  to  be  eaten 
up  in  expenses.  The  Society  financially  was  in  a  very 
strong  position,  and  no  gardener  who  joined  it  need 
have  the  slightest  fear  that  what  he  paid  in  might 
not  be  paid  out,  their  funds  being  too  prudently 
invested  for  such  h  calamity  as  that  to  happen  to 
them.  After  alluding  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Society,  its  struggles  during  the  earlier  period  of  its 
career,  and  its  growth  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
1887,  Mr.  Veitch  strongly  recommended  all  young 
men  to  become  members.  It  was  the  duty  of  every 
man,  whatever  his  earnings  might  be,  to  save  some¬ 
thing,  and  young  gardeners  could  not  possibly  do 
better  than  put  their  savings  into  this  Society,  and  by 
membership  make  themselves  entitled  by  right  to 
the  advantages  which  the  Society  offered  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  which,  for  such  a  widely  separated  class  as 
gardeners,  were  such  as  no  other  similar  society 
offered.  Their  Management  Fund  did  not  allow  of 
any  great  efforts  being  made  to  rapidly  increase 
their  numbers,  as  he  thought  ought  to  be  done,  but 
time  would  doubtless  remedy  that  defect.  Their 
Convalescent  Fund  he  would  also  like  to  see  in  a 
stronger  position,  and  every  member  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  that  fund,  because  after  illness 
there  was  nothing  like  a  change  of  air  for  setting  a 
man  up  and  getting  him  well  again,  and  the  more 
quickly  he  was  got  well  the  less  would  he  require 
from  their  Provident  Fund.  The  Benefit  Fund  was 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  and  he  could  but 
express  the  hope  that  they  would  go  on  in  increasing 
prosperity.  Their  motto  was  "Union  is  Strength,” 
and  he  could  heartily  wish  them  more  strength. 

The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Veitch, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  for  his  presence  that 
evening  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Sherwood, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Convalescent  Fund,  also 
suggested  that  gardeners  should  make  an  appeal  to 
their  employers  on  its  behalf,  believing  that  if  they 
did  the  amount  now  in  hand  would  soon  be  sensibly 
increased.  Mr.  Hudson  proposed  "  The  Honorary 
and  Life  Members  and  The  Visitors,”  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  William  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Smith,  M.P.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed 
"  The  Officers  of  the  Society,”  which  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  Mr.  W.  Collins,  the  secretary.  “The  Chair¬ 
man  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold  Moss  in  very 
agreeable  terms,  and  the  Chairman  having  replied, 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne.” 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Sherwood  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  to  the  Convalescent  Fund,  in 
commemoration  of  his  firm  this  year  celebrating  their 
Jubilee,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  gave  to  the  Conva¬ 
lescent  Fund  and  a  similar  amount  to  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Fund 

- - 

ABOUT  MUSHROOMS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  particular  variety  of 
fungus  which  we  hold  in  such  esteem  for  the  table 
by  no  means,  says  the  Daily  News,  enjo)s  the  same 
repute  abroad.  The  Italian  malediction,  "  May  you 
die  of  a  Mushroom,”  is  said  to  be  as  heavy  as  was 
once  “  The  Curse  of  Crummel  ”  in  the  Sister  Island. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  friends  across  the  Channel 
make  good  use  not  only  of  the  ordinary  Mushroom, 
but  of  many  other  kinds  of  fungus  which  we  disdain 
altogether.  It  is  one  of  the  things  they  manage 
better  in  France.  The  truth  is  that  the  Mushroom 
of  the  markets  is  but  one  among  scores  of  most 
excellent  relations.  The  Chanterelle  is  one  of  the 
few  that,  even  in  England,  is  held  in  high  esteem — a 
Mushroom  with  a  most  exquisite  fla.vour  and  with 
the  mellow  fragrance  of  an  Apricot.  The  Morell, 
too,  though  not  so  highly  prized  as  in  Germany, 
where  the  peasants  had  to  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  burning  down  the  forests  to  encourage  its 
growth,  is  an  English  favourite.  But  these  are 
nothing  out  of  the  general  multitude.  “  I  have 
grieved,”  says  a  famous  writer  on  what  he  is  bold 
enough  to  call  Funguses,  "  I  have  grieved  .  .  . 

to  see  pounds  innumerable  of  extempore  beef¬ 
steaks  growing  on  our  Oaks  in  the  shape  of 
Fistulina  hepatica,  Agaricus  fusipies,  to  pickle 
in  clusters  under  them  ;  puffballs,  which  some 
of  our  friends  have  not  inaptly  compared  to 
sweetbread,  for  the  rich  delicacy  of  their  unassisted 
flavour  ;  Hydna,  as  good  as  oysters  ;  Agaricus  deli- 


ciosus,  reminding  us  of  tender  lamb  kidney ;  the 
beautiful  Yellow  Chanterelle  growing  by  the  bushel, 
and  no  basket  but  our  own  to  pick  up  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  in  our  way  ;  the  sw'eet,  nutty  Boletus,  in  vain 
catling  himself  edulis,  where  there  was  none  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  :  the  dainty  Orcella,  the  Agaricus  hetero- 
phyllus,  which  tastes  like  a  crawfish  when  grilled  ; 
the  red  and  green  species  of  Agaricus  to  cook  in  any 
way,  and  equally  good  in  all.”  On  the  Continent 
these  good  things  are  not  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground.  There  are,  indeed.  Mushroom  eaters  in  our 
own  country  who  assure  us  that  scores  of  varieties 
which  we  not  only  do  not  eat,  but  which  most  of  us 
would  prefer  not  even  to  touch,  are  not  merely  edible 
but  in  the  highest  degree  nutritious  and  well- 
flavoured — many  of  them  much  superior  to  the  one 
that  comes  to  our  tables.  The  light  in  which  we  re¬ 
gard  the  members  of  this  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  shown  in  the  names  we  give  them.  One 
is  the  Mushroom.  All  the  rest  are  Toadstools,  Puff¬ 
balls,  Jews’-ears,  or  at  best,  Fungi. 

It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  distin¬ 
guish  which  Mushrooms  are  good  and  w’hich  are 
bad,  to  tell  for  certain  the  false  from  the  true.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  colour  is  a  pretty  safe  guide  ; 
that  a  Toadstool  of  a  bright  red  or  a  vivid  yellow  is 
sure  to  be  dangerous.  But  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  wholesome.  The 
dainty  Chanterelle,  one  of  the  best  of  all,  is  as  yellow 
as  a  guinea.  There  is  a  red  fungus  growing  on  trees, 
which  "  If  it  is  not  beef  itself,  is  sauce  for  it while 
the  orange-coloured  Lactarius  found  in  almost  every 
Fir  plantation  is,  according  to  one  enthusiast,  "  the 
most  delicious  Mushroom  known.”  Some  brightly- 
tinted  Toadstools  are,  it  is  true,  very  poisonous.  A 
girl  who  tasted  a  piece  of  the  beautiful  coral- 
coloured  Clathrus  cancellatus  "was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions,  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
ultimately  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  lasted  forty- 
eight  hours.  Prompt  attention  was  given  to  her, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  some  months  before  she 
was  perfectly  cured.”  Some  of  the  most  toothsome 
Toadstools,  instead  of  the  linear  "gills”  of  the 
common  Mushroom,  have  a  multitude  of  tiny  holes, 
or  pores,  upon  the  under  side.  To  this  order  belong 
the  various  species  of  Boletus,  the  commonest  of 
which — a  most  excellent  article  of  food,  much  used 
in  France  and  Russia — grows  to  so  great  a  size  that 
a  single  one  makes  a  most  satisfactory  dinner  for 
one  man.  Half-a-dozen  kinds  of  Boletus,  at  least, 
are  fit  to  eat,  but  the  character  of  one  species  may 
be  gathered  from  its  name — Satanas,  the  Devil’s 
own.  Doctors  disagree  to  some  extent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fungi,  as  on  other  things.  There  is  a  very 
common  Toadstool  found  on  dead  wood  which  one 
authority  compares  to  lamb.  Another  writer  says 
it  is  nauseous  and  disagreeable.  One  common 
species  is  called  by  some  edible,  and  by  others 
poisonous.  Of  one  variety  much  used  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  an  English  expert  says,  “  One  might  as  well 
think  of  eating  saddle-flaps.”  Rules  have  been 
drawn  up  by  which  poisonous  fungi  may  be  known. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  rules  have  exceptions, 
and,  if  strictly  applied,  would  exclude  some  of  the 
most  desirable  varieties.  Even  edible  fungi  should 
always  be  used  fresh.  Not  a  few  which  are  other¬ 
wise  good  develop  noxious  properties  by  being  kept 
too  long.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  this  country 
who  make  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  who  eat 
scores  of  different  kinds  of  Mushrooms— or,  as  the 
common  herd  would  call  them.  Toadstools.  The 
name  of  the  edible  species  is,  they  assure  us,  legion. 
Well,  these  fungus-eaters  live  and  thrive.  They  do 
not,  at  any  rate. 

All  grow  by  slow  degrees. 

Brainless  as  chimpanzees. 

Meagre  as  lizards. 

They  are  none  the  worse.  There  are  none  of  the 
awful  consequences  which  result  from  eating  lobsters 
or  Scotch  shortbread.  They  do  not 

Go  mad  and  beat  their  wives. 

Plunge,  after  shocking  lives, 

Razors  and  carving-knives 
Into  their  gizzards. 


Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S.— 
How  to  grew  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and 
cold  greenhouses  ;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling 
houses,  'Stc.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3d.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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MELONS  OF  THE  PAST 

SEASON. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  1893  have  been  at  least  as 
near  an  approach  to  the  requirements  of  these  as 
most  growers  could  desire,  yet  failures  in  securing 
satisfactory  crops  have  been  recorded  in  some  of  the 
gardening  papers.  It  would  no  doubt  be  instructive 
to  some  if  the  cultural  details  in  such  instances 
were  brought  to  light.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  not  a  few  disappointments  result  from  the 
incautious  way  in  which  watering  is  performed, 
beginners  in  Melon  culture  being  apt  to  overlook  the 
dangers  accompanied  by  a  heavy  watering  while  the 
mounds  or  beds  of  soil  are  not  more  than  half 
occupied  with  roots. 

Having  closely  adhered  to  the  system  advocated 
by  an  old  school  preceptor,  viz.,  that  of  confining 
the  roots  of  house-grown  plantations  to  a  somewhat 
narrow  bed  of  soil,  special  care  in  avoiding  over 
watering  during  the  early  stage  of  growth,  and 
judicious  feeding  with  weak  liquid  manure  as  soon 
as  the  bed  is  fully  occupied  with  roots,  and  the 
fruits  all  set,  until  the  ripening  period,  I  have 
formed  no  acquaintance  with  damping  off  troubles. 

One  variety  which  has  been  for  many  years  a 
favourite  with  us  is  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath.  It  is 
a  free  setter,  and  the  flavour  has  always  been  highly 
spoken  of.  This  season  the  same  good  points  have 
been  noted  in  the  crops  from  plants  grown  in  a 
frame  on  a  dung-heated  bed,  as  well  as  in  a 
specially  constructed  house.  Knowsley  Favourite, 
a  variety  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  has 
been  grown  for  two  seasons,  and  we  find  it  to  be  also 
a  good  setter,  and  the  flavour  has  been  pronounced 
exquisite.  It,  however,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
crack  more  readily  than  some  varieties,  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  drier  than  usual  and  the  temperature  well 
maintained  at  night,  which  has  greatly  counteracted 
this  tendency.  Plants  requiring  water  or  syringing 
should  not  be  retained  in  a  Melon  house  when 
varieties  which  are  apt  to  crack  have  arrived  at  the 
ripening  stage,  and  a  few  inches  of  air  left  on  all 
night  will  materially  assist  in  securing  a  buoyant 
atmosphere. — M.,  Ayrshire. 

- - 

AUTUMN  ROSES. 

From  September  until  the  middle  of  November  we 
often  get  a  fair  number  of  autumn  Roses,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  they  are  so  numerous  as  they  have  been, 
and  still  are,  this  season.  I  fancy  that  the  best  show 
of  Roses  has  been  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  such  has  been  the  case  with  me.  Teas, 
Noisettes,  Polyanthas,  Rugosas,  Bourbons,  Chinas, 
and  other  sections  have  all  been  in  full  bloom.  The 
Dijon  Teas,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Kaiserin  Frederich,  Henriette 
deBeauveau,  Duchessed’Auerstadt,  &c.,  have  almost 
all  bloomed  in  profusion.  But  perhaps  the  most 
showy  have  been  those  of  a  strong  but  less  lengthy 
growth ;  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Dr.  Grill, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  others  have  simply  been 
clothed  with  Roses  for  the  past  six  weeks. 

The  cooler  nights  of  autumn  seem  to  suit  Teas 
equally  as  well  as  the  darker  coloured  hybrid  perpe- 
tuals.  Comtesse  deNadaillac,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Francisca  Kruger,  with  others  of  similar  tints,  pro¬ 
duce  their  golden  metallic  shades  much  cleaner  and 
better  defined  in  the  autumn.  There  are  a  few 
Roses  which  are  always  good  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season,  and  prominent  among  these  is  the  old 
Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  A  few  stout 
bushes  of  this  grand  and  constant  favourite  have 
been  one  mass  of  clean  flowqi||  for  some  time.  We 
have  nothing  in  the  same  style,  and  few  varieties 
which  flower  more  freely  late  in  the  season.  This 
Rose  is  a  clear  blush  with  a  little  deeper  centre. 
Lately  it  has  given  us  a  couple  of  valuable  sports  ; 
the  first  in  1888,  viz.,  Kronprinzessin  Victoria  was 
sent  out  by  Vollert,  and  is  pure  white  in  colour;  in 
all  other  respects  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  stock. 
The  second  departure  is  in  the  form  of  a  climbing 
sport ;  this  is  very  strong  and  very  hardy.  The 
normal  variety  was  also  a  good  wall  Rose,  but 
needed  time  to  cover  much  space.  My  neighbour 
has  a  plant  on  the  front  of  a  cottage  that  is  quite 
20  ft.  high,  and  covers  almost  half  of  the  house 
front.  The  majority  of  the  Mosses,  especially  the 
old  crested  variety,  and  a  newer  kind  called  Mousel- 
line,  are  very  free  autumnal  bloomers. 


With  the  vagaries  of  many  plants  during  the 
season  of  1893  we  may  also  count  that  of  the 
Persian  Yellow,  flowering  freely  a  second  time.  This 
has  never  occurred  before  to  my  knowledge ;  nor 
have  I  ever  before  noticed  the  strong  growers  flower 
more  profusely  in  the  autumn.  Probably,  a  good 
deal  of  this  depends  upon  the  ripe  state  much  of  the 
wood  was  in  by  the  end  of  August,  a  time  when  these 
strong  growers  are  usually  in  full  growth.  This 
being  followed  by  genial  showers  after  the  plants  had 
practically  experienced  a  short  rest,  no  doubt  caused 
the  late  crop  we  are  enjoying  at  present. 

For  myself,  I  have  cut  as  many  flowers  in 
September  as  in  August  or  July  of  this  year,  and 
the  quality  has  been  equally  as  good.  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Sunset,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  de 
Tartas,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and  others  are  simply 
grand.  With  the  exception  of  Madame  de  Tartas, 
the  above  are  well  worth  growing  on  account 
of  their  handsome  foliage,  more  especially  the  last- 
named.  This  Rose  has  undoubtedly  the  most  hand¬ 
some  foliage  of  any. — A .  P. 

- -*• - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums, 
inaugurated  by  the  national  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  nth,  12th, 
and  13th  inst,  and  was  considered  a  success  as  far  as 
the  Chrysanthemums  were  concerned  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year.  They  were  not  particularly 
abundant,  but  the  blooms  were  of  first-class  quality. 
If  we  take  this  as  the  evidence  of  the  season.  Chry¬ 
santhemums  are  no  earlier  than  usual. 

The  first  award  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  72 
square  feet,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford 
Road,  Camberwell,  who  had  a  very  striking  exhibit, 
many  of  the  blooms  being  of  massive  size  and 
varied  in  colour.  He  had  pompons  along  the  front. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  took  the 
second  place.  He  had  many  fine  blooms  in  his  high 
semi-conical  group,  but  the  effect  was  somewhat 
marred  by  the  insertion  of  smaller  flowering  kinds 
amongst  the  others.  The  group  was  edged  with 
dwarf  and  floriferous  pompon  varieties.  The  pre¬ 
mier  honours  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener 
to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon. 
Large  and  handsome  blooms  were  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Madame  Therese  Rey,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Sunflower, 
Avalanche,  Wm.  Tricker,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
Puritan,  Kentish  Yellov/,  President  Borel,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Madame  Marie  Hoste,  and  Anna  Harts¬ 
horn.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Cox,  gardener  to  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickendon 
Grange,  Herts,  who  had  excellent  blooms  of 
Stanstead  White,  Mr.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mohawk, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  Mons.  Bernard, 
Avalanche,  and  Japonaise.  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Feltham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  took  the  third  prize  with  an  exhibit  of 
great  excellence,  such  blooms  as  Puritan,  Stanstead 
White,  Lilian  Bird,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Condor,  Wm. 
Tricker,  and  Sunflower  being  of  premier  size.  The 
first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  The  Gardens,  Ponsbourne  Park, 
Hertford,  and  most  of  his  blooms,  including  Sun¬ 
flower,  Avalanche,  and  Bouquet  des  Dames,  were 
notable  for  their  depth.  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkins, 
gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Henstridge, 
near  Blandford,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  E.  Row- 
bottom,  The  Gardens,  The  Priory,  Hornsey,  was 
third  with  a  good  exhibit.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Agate,  Havant,  Hants,  who 
was  in  good  form.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
incurved  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom 
with  large  samples  of  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Bunn,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mons.  L.  Parle, 
and  others.  Mr.  J.  Agate  came  in  second  with  some 
good  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Collins  had  the  best  six 
blooms  in  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Refulgens,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Agate  was  again  second. 
Pompons  were  not  in  such  quantity  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St. 
Albans,  whose  blooms  were  of  good  size ;  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  took  the  second  award. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  first  award  for  twelve 
blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thos.  Osman,  gardener  to 
L.  J.  Baker,  Esq,,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  whose 


blooms  were  all  very  solid  but  smaller  than  "in  the 
open  classes.  In  the  classes  reserved  for  single- 
handed  gardeners,  Mr.  E.  Tichner,  gardener  to  J. 
Watney,  Esq.,  Shermanbury  House,  Reigate,  took 
the  first  awards  for  twelve  and  for  six  blooms.  The 
Silver  Medal  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J,  Jones  for  six 
blooms  of  any  new  varieties  sent  out  in  1892  and 
1893  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Agate,  who  had 
good  blooms  of  Princess  May,  Mrs,  Fowler,  Charles 
Davis  and  Miss  Watson.  The  first  prize  for  a  table 
of  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  etc.,  was  easily  won  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington.  He  also  took 
the  first  place  for  three  vases  or  epergnes.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  second.  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  offered  special  prizes  for  vege¬ 
tables.  The  first  prize  for  Cauliflowers  was  taken 
by  Mr. Thos.  Wilkins;  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Schools,  was  second.  The  same 
order  was  maintained  for  Beet.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  Col.  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst, 
Esher,  had  the  best  Carrots;  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  H.  Hartridge,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Hendon, 
was  second.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  had  the  best  Celery ; 
Mr.  D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  W.  Hannaford,  Esq., 
Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  was  second  ;  Mr.  S.  J. 
Cook  came  in  third  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Osman  took  the 
fourth  place,  Mr.  J.  C.  Waite,  Mr.  D.  M.  Hayler, 
and  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook  took  the  prizes  for  Leeks  in  the 
order  named. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  magnificent  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  It  was  sloped  so  as  to  face  in 
one  direction,  and  was  undulated  so  as  to  form  three 
broad-backed  ridges.  In  the  central  ridge,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  and  pink  varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  predominated,  and  although  to  some  extent 
mixed,  crimson  and  scarlet  were  the  prevailing 
colours  towards  the  sides.  The  group  was  backed 
up  with  Palms  behind  and  Adiantums  and  Isolepis 
in  front.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building  they  had 
a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the 
former,  Sandringham,  The  Queen,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Bismarck,  and  Chelmsford 
Wonder  were  handsome  specimens.  There  were 
good  dishes  of  Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclerc  Pear. 
Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a 
large  and  instructive  collection  of  Potatos  of 
wonderful  size.  Onions,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  Apples.  Close  by  they  had  a  table  of  cut  flowers 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  single  and  double,  set  up  with 
Maidenhair  Fern,  and  had  some  r.»ahlias  and  very 
attractive  bunches  of  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  with  single,  pompon,  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  various  designs  set  up  along  the  middle 
of  the  table.  Amongst  the  Apples  were  large  and 
handsomely-coloured  specimens  of  Alexander,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Pomona,  The  Queen,  and 
others.  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Catillac,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Duchess  de  Nemours,  and  Beurre  Clair- 
geau  were  excellent  samples  of  Pears.  Huge  sized 
specimens  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Masterson, 
The  Gardens,  Weston  House,  Shypton-on-Stour.  A 
dish  of  the  first-named  variety  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Barrett,  Renfrew  Villa,  South  Ealing.  Two  fine 
stands  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  of  his  own 
raising  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  including  Mrs.  P.  Blair,  Miss 
Alice  Wilson,  Rose  Wynne,  Robert  Owen,  etc. 
Three  stands  of  handsome  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley.  Fine  blooms  were  George 
Savage,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  and 
several  unnamed  seedlings.  A  group  chiefly  of 
pompon  Chrysanthemums  was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetry,  S.E.  They  consisted  of 
Piercey’s  Seedling,  a  bronzy-yellow  and  floriferous 
variety  that  was  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  Aster 
grandiflorus.  Iris  alata,  Nerine  elegans  alba,  and 
several  very  choice  new  Dahlias  of  various  types 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,Tottenham.  Twelve  splendid  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Exmouih  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon.  He  had 
likewise  two  stands  of  mixed  sorts,  including  fine 
blooms  of  Eda  Prass,  Charles  Davies,  W.  1  richer, 
etc.  Mr.  H.  J,  Jones  arranged  a  table  with  large 
blooms,  consisting  of  many  new  varieties.  Many  of 
them  were  set  up  singly  on  a  ground  of  Maidenhair 
Fern  and  were  very  effective.  A  large  collection  of 
highly-coloured  Apples  and  Pears  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  John  Watkins,  Withington,  Hereford,  including 
many  Cider  varieties,  fifty  highly-coloured  dessert 
Apples,  twenty  of  Pears,  many  of  huge  size. 
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ARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


above  cited,  adds  that  the  young  man  is  selling  his 
plant  because  he  must  enter  the  military  service  in 
October. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Intending  subscribers  are  respectfully  reminded 
that  the  collecting  cards  recently  issued  amongst  the 
gardeners  and  general  nursery  trade  throughout  the 
country  should  be  returned  during  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  month.  It  may  be  stated  again  that  every 
5s.  collected  will  secure  a  vote  for  the  next  election, 
and  every  a  vote  for  life.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  a  very  liberal  response  may  be  made  to 
this  appeal  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  year.  Collecting  cards  may  still  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  or  any  member  of  the 
committee. — A.  F.  Barron,  Hon.  Sec.,  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  Oct.  loth,  1893. 


CRAT/EGUS  PYRACANTHA. 

This  is  just  now  in  all  its  glory,  adorning  the  walls 
of  almost  countless  suburban  residences,  and  is  par 
excellence  the  best  of  all  hardy  berried  plants. 
Beautiful  as  is  a  well-berried  Holly,  it  cannot  touch 
this  when  at  its  best.  I  think  this  year  they  are 
better  than  usual,  for  I  have  noticed  some  so 
smothered  with  berries  that  the  foliage  over  a  great 
part  of  the  plant  was  completely  hidden  by  them. 
Yet  here  and  there  specimens  are  seen  berried  very 
sparingly.  I  was  called  in  to  look  at  one  such,  and 
the  reason  of  the  thin  crop  seemed  to  be  that  the 
plant  had  been  allowed  to  grow  rampant  and  had 
not  been  kept  well  back  to  the  wall,  consequently  the 
wood  never  ripened  sufficiently  to  produce  flower 
buds.  The  closer  this  plant  is  kept  to  the  wall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  observation,  the  better  it  fruits. — 
W.  B.  G. 

ERODIUM  GUTTATUM. 

There  are  several  of  the  hardy  and  perennial  species 
of  Erodium  that  are  very  ornamental,  but  owing  to 
their  dwarf  stature  are  best  adapted  for  the  rock- 
work.  That  under  notice  may  be  compared  to  E. 
trichomanefolium  and  E.  macradenum,  particularly 
the  latter  in  the  characteristic  blotches  of  the 
flowers,  but  the  colours  are  different.  In  point  of 
size  they  are  similar,  and  white  with  rosy  veins,  and 
a  blue-purple  spot  on  the  two  upper  petals.  They 
are  borne  in  umbels  upon  naked  flower  stalks  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  dense  tufts  of  leave.s.  The  latter 
are  two  or  three  times  divided,  moderate  in  size, 
green  and  feathery  in  appearance.  The  filaments 
are  pink  and  the  anthers  of  a  deep  red.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  the  plant  keeps  in  bloom  is 
also  greatly  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

ACHILLEA  THE  PEARL. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  a  variety  of  Achillea 
Ptarmica  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  double 
form  of  this  species,  which  is  an  old  and  familiar 
occupant  of  the  garden.  The  form  under  notice  is 
equally  double  and  pure  white,  but  the  blooms  are 
considerably  larger,  and  in  that  respect  deserving  of 
attention,  whether  for  cut  flowers  or  for  the  ordinary 
adornment  of  the  borders  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
it  continues  in  bloom  is  not  its  least  remarkable 
feature,  and  for  a  supply  of  useful  and  usable  cut 
flowers  it  is  therefore  invaluable. 

VARIEGATED  VARIETY  OF  THE  COMMON 
HOP. 

For  some  years  past  a  variegated  variety  of  the 
Common  Hop  has  been  in  this  country,  but 
apparently  has  made  little  headway  in  private 
establishments.  Of  course,  it  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  variegation  as  to  whether 
the  plant  is  sufficiently  beautiful  and  interesting  to 
take  the  fancy  of  the  garden-loving  public.  As 
recorded  by  the  Illustration  Horticole,  M.  H. 
Fintelmann,  the  superintendent  of  the  Imperial 
gardens  of  Potsdam,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
Zeitschrift  fur  bilende  Gartenkunst,  gives  information  of 
a  variety  of  Humulus  Lupulus  whose  leaves  are 
variegated  with  a  beautiful  golden-yellow.  The 
variety  has  remained  constant  for  five  years.  The 
obtainer,  a  young  gardener,  of  the  name  of  Bruno 
Stobbe,  living  at  49,  Alte  Louisenstrasse,  Potsdam, 
desires  to  part  with  the  mother  plant,  cultivated  in 
a  pot,  or  the  young  plants  from  it.  The  Zeitschrift, 


A  CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  LABEL. 

As  WINTER  approaches  it  behoves  us  to  look  after 
the  names  of  plants.  In  many  cases  when  these  are 
received  during  spring  and  summer  we  stick  the 
small  wooden  label  in  beside  the  plant,  and  while 
summer  weather  lasts  this  seems  sufficient.  But  as 
winter  comes  on,  the  names  soon  get  obliterated, 
and  much  of  the  interest  in  a  plant  is  lost.  You  see 
a  good  thing  in  a  friend’s  garden,  make  up  your 
mind  to  purchase  some  of  the  same,  and  so  ask  your 
friend  the  name.  He  calls  it  by  some  local  appella¬ 
tion,  or  likely  enough  searches  around  and  then  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  name  is  washed  out  ;  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  finding  the  small  wooden  label  after  all. 
What  are  the  consequences  ?  You  often  have  to  buy 
several  subjects  before  securing  the  proper  one  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  have  to  give  a  long  description,  and  often 
enough  the  receiver  of  your  order  blesses  you  the  wrong 
way  and  wonders  what  it  is  you  really  do  want.  All 
this  trouble  is  so  easily  avoided — besides  the  pleasure 
and  greater  interest  attaching  to  a  plant  when  named 
neatly — if  one  would  use  the  following  cheap  label. 
Get  a  little  sheet  zinc  and  cut  it  into  the  sizes  most 
convenient  for  your  purpose.  Now  procure  a  little 
thick  white  oil  paint.  It  is  not  necessary  it  should 
be  white  ;  pink,  red,  and  any  colour  a  fair  contrast 
to  black  will  do.  Smear  a  little  of  this  upon  the 
upper  part  of  your  label,  and  write  upon  it  with  a 
rather  soft  black  lead  pencil.  Do  this  whilst  the 
paint  is  wet,  and  when  it  dries  the  name  will  stand 
out  boldly,  and  be  impervious  to  all  weathers  for  six 
years  at  the  least.  Even  then  it  is  quite  capable  of 
serving  another  term  if  cleaned  and  repainted.  This 
is  cheaper,  quicker,  and  so  much  easier  done  than 
many  of  the  so-called  indelible  inks,  &c. — Experience. 
- - 

PRESENTATION  TO  A 

SCOTCH  GARDENER. 

On  Monday  evening  of  last  week  a  number  of  friends 
of  Mr.  James  Russell,  of  Poltalloch,  Argyllshire,  met 
together  at  the  Kilmartin  Hotel  to  present  him  with 
a  handsome  gold  watch  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retiring  from  the  management  of  Poltalloch  after  the 
long  period  of  thirty-nine  years’  service.  Mr. 
Meikle,  factor  of  Poltallock,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  alluded  to  the  long  period  of  years  during 
which  Mr.  Russell  had  discharged  his  duties  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
employers,  and  remarked  that  he  was  now  leaving 
the  district  to  seek  rest  and  retirement  in  his  old 
age  at  Campbelltown,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  his 
friends.  The  Rev.  John  Dewar,  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  said  the  duty  was  a  pleasant  one,  but 
mingled  with  sadness,  as  Mr.  Russell  was  the  last  of 
a  band  of  faithful  servants  serving  under  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  masters.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Russell  for  a  long  time,  and  had  remarked  with 
pleasure  the  uniform  good  feeling  that  existed 
between  him  and  his  men.  The  highest  moral  tone 
prevailed  in  the  garden  at  Poltalloch,  and  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  good  influence  of  their  departing 
friend.  He  also  could  not  help  referring  to  the 
great  progress  which  horticulture  had  made  in  the 
district  under  Mr.  Russell’s  fostering  care,  and  to 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  had  endeared  him 
to  them  all.  He  had  now  exceeded  the  allotted 
span  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  but  he  hoped  he 
might  long  be  spared  to  wear  the  watch  he  then  had 
the  pleasure  to  present  him  with.  Mrs.  Russell  was 
also  presented  with  a  beautiful  gold  brooch.  The' 
watch  bore  the  following  inscription  : — "  Presented 
to  Mr.  James  Russell  on  retiring  from  Poltalloch 
Gardens,  after  thirty-nine  years’  service,  from  friends 
and  admirers.  October,  1893.” 

Mr.  Russell  in  acknowledging  the  gifts,  said  his 
friends  could  hardly  have  made  him  a  present  that 
pleased  him  more,  for  it  would  constantly  remind 
him  of  the  many  good  friends  that  he  and  his  wife 
would  leave  behind  them.  The  health  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  was  then  drunk  in  true  Highland 
fashion.  The  next  toast  given  was  “  The  Workers 
in  the  Garden,”  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Wallace ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calvert 
then  gave  “  The  Health  of  Past  Servants  ”  who  had 
served  under  Mr.  Russell,  coupling  the  same  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  William  Oliver,  now  of  the 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  who  feelingly  replied. 


Mr.  Donald  McKay  replied  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Oldest  Servants  ”  in  a  stirring  Gaelic  speech,  which 
fairly  brought  down  the  house.  Other  toasts 
followed,  and  with  songs  in  English  and  Gaelic, 
recitations,  etc.,  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent. 

- -*« - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Oct.  10th. — The  leading  features 
of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  the  collections 
of  Apples  and  Pears  occupying  the  two  central 
tables  throughout  their  length.  The  side  tables 
were  occupied  with  collections  of  Maidenhair  Ferns, 
Orchids,  Asters,  Sunflowers,  Dahlias,  and  various 
other  subjects.  A  small  but  well  flowered  group  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  Phalaenopsis  Lowii,  Pescatcrea 
Klalochorum,  and  Cypripediums  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  The  Cattleyas 
were  very  conspicuous.  A  varied  group  of  Orchids 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton, 
prominent  amongst  which  were  Vanda  Kimballiana, 
Cattleya  Wallisi,  Stanhopea  Amesiana,  Dendrobium 
Lowii,  and  Masdevallia  muscosa.  Behind  the  group 
were  numerous  specimens  of  the  handsome  Lilium 
nepalense  grown  in  pots  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Odontoglossum  Uro  Skinneri  alba  was  exhibited  by 
Major-General  Emeric  S.  Berkeley,  Spechley,  Bit- 
terne,  Southampton.  Cattleya  Davi.sii  and  two  Cypri¬ 
pediums  were  exhibited  by  A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq., 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield.  A  pan  of  Habenaria  cinna- 
barina  was  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate.  J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch, 
Berkhamstead,  Herts,  showed  Cattleya  labiata,  C. 
bicolor,  and  Odontoglossum  grande.  Two  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  named  Chloris  and  Pheidona,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  Arthurianum  pulchellum,  the  first  and  last- 
named  being  very  distinct  and  handsome,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  A 
basket  of  Habenaria  militaris  in  full  bloom,  Cypri- 
pedium  Lawrebel,  C.  Concolawre,  and  Dendrobium 
Moebellianum  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  group 
of  Orchids  largely  intermixed  with  Palms  and 
Maidenhair  Ferns  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  The  long  sprays 
of  Dendrobium  Goldiei,  D.  bigibbum,  D.  Phalae¬ 
nopsis  Schroderianum,  and  the  large  flowers  of 
Cattleya  labiata  and  Cypripediums  had  a  brightening 
effect  upon  the  whole  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
rich  and  varied  collection  of  Orchids,  including  some 
very  choice  varieties,  was  exhibited  by  L’Horti- 
culture  Internationale,  Brussels.  Amongst  others 
were  flowering  pieces  of  Cattleya  Warocqueana 
fascinator,  C.  Alexandrae,  C.  maxima  Leopoldi  with 
a  very  dark  and  handsome  lip,  C.  Aclandiae  tigrina, 
C.  A.  salmonea,  C.  Warocqueana  formosa,  and 
others.  Anthurium  Wambeckeanum,  and  Haeman- 
thus  Lindenii  also  came  from  the  same  establish¬ 
ment  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  small  but  interesting 
group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  S.  G.  Lutwyche, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  May),  Eden  Park,  Becken¬ 
ham,  Kent.  A  large  piece  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi, 
with  six  long  spikes  of  bloom,  was  the  ruling  feature 
of  the  exhibit  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  very  extensive  collection  of  species  and  varieties 
of  Adiantum  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  Amongst 
others  were  handsome  and  well-coloured  plants  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  tetra- 
phyllum  acuminatum,  A.  Collisii,  A.  rubellum,  A. 
macrophyllum  bipinnatum,  and  others,  the  young 
fronds  of  which  were  richly  and  charmingly  tinted 
with  pink.  Others  again,  such  as  A.  Fergusoni,  A. 
Weigandii,  A.  formosum,  and  A.  Pacotii,  wore  a  rich 
tint  of  green  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  Two  stands 
of  large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  Mrs. 
P.  Blair,  Rose  Wynne,  Edith  Owen,  Robert  Owen, 
Yellow  Avalanche,  and  others  were  exhibited  in  prime 
condition  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head.  Nine  large  baskets  of  Begonias,  including  B. 
semperflorens  sieberiana,  B.  s  Illustration,  B.  s. 
gigantea,  B.  s.  floribunda  rosea,  B.  Corbelli  de  Feu, 
B.  Carrieri,  B.  Aferglow,  and  B.  semperflorens 
atropurpurea  .were  exhibited  by  Alfred  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders),  Halton, 
Bucks.  A  stand  of  Chrysanthemums,  some  Dahlias, 
and  a  stand  of  richly-coloured  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
set  up  in  bunches,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  Pelargoniums 
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were  of  the  Souvenir  de  Mirande  type,  and  Madame 
de  Boudeville  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  were  handsome, 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Cactus  Dahlia  George 
Phippin  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Phippin,  Reading. 
Some  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  Some  decorative  Dahlia 
blooms  named  Miss  Arnold  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Arnold,  Stoke,  Devonport.  A  large  box  of  hybrid 
Streptocarpus,  in  great  variety,  and  baskets  of 
Amasonia  punicea,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  and 
Carnation  Madamoiselle  Therese  Franco,  as  well  as 
a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Some  Dahlias  were  e.xhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Coventry.  Three  boxes  of  cut  bloom  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham.  He  also  staged  a 
a  collection  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  A  collection  of  cut  flowers 
of  Begonias  was  exhibited  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freake  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood), 
Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham.  A  collection  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  mostly  of  the  large  flowering  kinds, 
with  a  few  pompons,  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill.  Some  single,  pompon, 
decorative,  and  Cactus  Dahlias  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
He  also  exhibited  a  large  and  showy  basket  of  Aster 
grandiflorus,  and  a  pot  of  Nerine  elegans  alba. 
Some  stands  of  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  White  Viviand 
Morel,  Bouquet  des  Dames,  Golden  Wreath,  Geo. 
W.  Childs,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  and  several  seedlings 
were  large,  and  handsome.  A  miniature  Dahlia 
named  Ryecroft  Gem  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  A  collection 
of  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  as  well  as  the  hybrid 
Tecoma  Smithii,  Bomarea  patacoensis,  large 
panicles  of  Solanum  Wendlandii,  a  hybrid  Disa 
named  Premier,  Clematis  Stanleyi,  and  a  dish  of  the 
Inca  or  yellow  Peruvian  Potato  (a  variety  of  Solanum 
tuberosum)  were  sent  up  to  the  meeting  by  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Some  tuberous 
Begonias  were  exhibited  by  G.  A.  P'arini,  Esq  , 
Forest  Hill.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  the 
premier  award  was  accorded  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage, 
The  Gardens,  Ham  House,  Richmond.  Asters, 
Erigeron  speciosum,  Sunflowers,  and  Anemone 
japonica  alba  were  very  fine.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Miss  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Gold  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  a  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  occupying  the  whole  length  of  a  table 
along  the  centre  of  the  hall.  They  had  splendid 
samples  of  culture  in  Mere  de  Menage,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Alfriston,  Bismarck, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Albury]  Park  Nonsuch,  Lord 
Derby,  Seaton  House,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Sandringham,  and  others.  A  Gold  Knightian  Medal 
was  also  accorded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co  , 
Maidstone,  for  a  similarly  extensive  collection  of 
Apples  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  kind, 
such  as  Pippins,  Kernels,  Americans,  Nonp.ariels, 
etc.  They  had  120  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  as 
many  culinary  varieties.  Amongst  the  former, 
Washington,  Wealthy,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
and  Chatley’s  Kernel  were  very  handsome.  A  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Watkins, 
Withington,  Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  Apples 
notable  for  their  high  colour,  and  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  they  had  a  handsome  appearance.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  sixty-one  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  was 
exhibited  by  P.  Saillard,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Martin),  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley.  They  exhibited 
evidence  of  high  cultivation,  and  received  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal.  A  fine  collection  of  Apples  was 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  including  fin^samples  of  Ribston  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Grenadier,  Hollandbury,  Hoary 
Morning,  and  others,  for  which  a  Silver  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  W.  Crump,  The  Gardens,  Madresfield  Court, 
Malvern,  for  a  collection  of  Pears,  some  of  which 
were  of  enormous  size.  A  collection  of  sixty  dishes 
of  Pears  in  plates,  covered  with  handsomely-coloured 
vine  leaves,  were  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens,  Windsor.  Sotne  handsome  Pears  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley;  by  Mr. 
Mancy,  gardener  to  —  Druce,  Esq.,  Upper  Gatton, 


Surrey  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  by  Mr.  James 
Day,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown  (Bronze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal)  ;  and  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tudray,  The 
Cedars,  Wells  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Apples 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkham- 
stead.  Some  American  Grapes  were  brought  up  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Foley  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher,  for  a  huge  Gourd  weighing  154  lbs. 

- - 

Qardepef?’  Ipipro^epiept  (Ippociatiopp. 

Ealing. — The  members  of  the  Ealing  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  held 
their  first  meeting  of  the  session  on  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  inst.  G.  Nixon,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
after  the  preliminary  business  of  the  evening  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Masters,  who  gave  a  lucid  and  interesting 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  “Weeds,”  illustrated  by 
numerous  fresh  and  dried  specimens.  He  defined  a 
weed  as  a  plant  merely  out  of  place.  In  the  eyes  of 
Nature  there  were  no  weeds,  but  plants  adapted  for 
particular  soils  and  situations  so  that  every  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface  capable  of  supporting  vegetation 
might  be  clothed.  When  man  undertakes  to  culti¬ 
vate  particular  portions  for  his  own  benefit,  he  has 
himself  to  blame  if  he  allows  weeds  to  flourish 
at  his  expense,  for  plants  are  weeds  only  when  allowed 
to  be  so.  He  illustrated,  by  means  of  some  thriving 
masses  of  the  underground  stems  of  Tussilago,  how 
well  adapted  the  plants  were  to  withstand  a 
droughty  season,  and  to  hold  their  own  against 
grasses  and  similar  kinds  of  vegetation  when 
their  broad  leaves  covered  the  ground.  Similarly 
the  injurious  effect  of  broad-leaved  weeds  on 
lawns  was  discussed,  and  the  secret  of  the 
success  by  which  they  were  able  to  monopolise  the 
ground  explained.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  followed  the  lecture,  on  the  questions  raised, 
he  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the  useless  and  injurious 
weeds  on  lawns  could  be  held  in  check,  or  altogether 
exterminated,  by  the  use  of  certain  appropriate 
manures.  The  experiments  carried  on  for  many 
years  at  Rothampsted  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  were  cited  as  proof  of  this  fact.  The  number 
of  plants,  including  many  of  a  coarse  and  weedy 
nature,  that  established  themselves  within  a  given 
area  on  ground  that  had  been  left  unmanured  for 
twenty  years  or  more  was  something  remarkable, 
whereas  on  properly  manured  ground  the  useful 
grasses  predominated  to  the  exclusion  of  weeds. 
He  exhibited  some  rhizomes  of  the  Twitch 
(Triticum  repens)  that  had  pierced  and  passed 
through  a  Potato  and  a  Daffodil  bulb,  and  explained 
that  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  tip  of  the  rhizome 
of  Twitch  secreted  an  acid  by  which  it  dissolved 
the  tissues  of  tubers  and  bulbs,  thereby  effecting  a 
passage  through  them.  The  Corn  Poppy  is  the 
vilest  of  weeds  in  the  fields  of  the  lazy  husbandman, 
but  it  had  been  turned  to  wonderful  account  for 
garden  decoration  in  the  showy  race  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  with  which  every  garden  is  now  familiar. 
The  lecturer  aptly  explained  that  the  Cabbage 
itself  was  a  weed  under  certain  conditions,  because 
worthless  from  man’s  point  of  view.  To  illustrate 
this  he  showed  specimens  of  the  Wild  Cabbage  from 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover.  In  the  same  way  the 
Carrot  and  Parsnip  in  the  wild  state  were  shown 
not  only  to  be  worthless,  but  even  weeds  infesting 
cultivated  soils  in  chalky  districts.  Specimens  of 
wild  Celery  were  also  shown.  All  these  had  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection  by  the 
fostering  care  of  man  through  a  long  series  of  genera¬ 
tions,  and  were  now  nourishing  articles  of  food. 
Most  of  them  had  originated  on  the  Continent,  which 
said  little  for  our  initiative  and  enterprise.  Stachys 
tuberosa  was  instanced  as  a  plant  that  had  been 
introduced  to  cultivation  in  modern  times.  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  afterwards  that  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  good  food  the  cultivator  had 
not  the  same  encouragement  to  improve  and  intro¬ 
duce  new  vegetables  or  food  plants  ;  but  nevertheless 
the  members  present  were  urged  to  take  up  and 
pursue  the  laudable  endeavour  to  improve  our  wild- 
ings,and  render  them  fit  for  human  enjoyment  and  sus¬ 
tenance.  The  exhibits  by  members  on  the  occasion 
were  not  numerous,  but  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener  to 
C.  A.  Dawes,  Esq.,  Homefield,  Ealing,  and  a  beauti¬ 


ful  collection  of  sea  weeds  dried  and  mounted  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittaker,  The  Gardens, 
Boston  House,  Brentford.  Both  exhibits  received 
the  highest  award  obtainable  on  any  one  occasion. 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum  superbum  and  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  was  shown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Harris,  Ealing.  A  dish  of  Apple  Cellini  of 
handsome  size.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  C.  lanceo- 
lata  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Black,  Ealing. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateurs — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  Association  Councillor  R.  F. 
Martineau  (Vice-President)  delivered  an  address 
before  the  members,  at  the  Temperance  Institute, 
the  subject  being  “  An  Old  Birmingham  Botanist,” 
and  formed  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  once  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Withering.  He  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Withering,  like  so  many  other  Birmingham  worthies, 
was  not  a  native  of  the  town ;  he  was  a  friend  of 
Priestley,  James  Watts,  and  a  member  of  the  now 
defunct  Lunar  Society.  His  residence,  Edgbaston 
Hall,  was  one  of  few  large  residences  which  escaped 
destruction  in  the  Birmingham  riots  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  He  traced  Dr.  Withering’s  con¬ 
nection  with  botanical  pursuits,  and  pointed  out 
that  his  greatest  discovery  was  undoubtedly  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Digitalis.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Councillor  Martineau  for  his 
very  able  and  interesting  address.  There  was  only 
one  exhibit,  and  that  from  a  lady  member.  Miss 
J.  S.  Martineau,  who  was  awarded  five  points  for  a 
very  nice  Aralia  Sieboldi. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Variegated  Pineapple.— The  foliage  of  this  plant 
never  looks  better  than  when  suspended  in  small 
pots  or  pans  near  the  glass.  Treated  in  this  way 
they  give  an  air  of  variety  in  the  stove,  and  the 
glossy  leaves  acquire  a  beautiful  reddish  tinge  at  the 
margins.  Suckers  developed  from  the  crown  of  the 
fruit  should  always  be  secured  in  preference  to  those 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  as  they  retain  a  dwarf 
habit  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Cyperus  alternifolius.— Young  plants  obtained 
from  the  flowering  portion  of  the  stems  are  much 
dwarfer  for  a  time  than  those  obtained  by  division  of 
the  rootstock.  The  heads  put  into  sandy  soil  and 
kept  moist  in  the  propagating  frame  will  develop 
crowns  which  may  be  separated  when  rooted. 

Fittonia  and  Pelionia. — The  stems  of  the  old 
plants  are  now  getting  elongated  and  somewhat  un¬ 
tidy.  The  best  plan  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  to  take  as  many  cuttings  as  required,  and  after 
they  are  seen  to  be  well  rooted  the  old  plants  in 
pots  may  be  thrown  away. 

Gym  nog  ram  me.— The  gold  and  silver  leaved 
Ferns  should  now  be  kept  in  the  warmest  and  driest 
part  of  the  house.  Remove  any  fronds  or  portions 
of  them  that  show  signs  of  damping,  and  thereby 
save  much  injury  to  those  in  fresher  condition.  Pot 
off  young  seedlings  that  come  up  in  the  house,  as 
well  as  young  plants  that  appear  at  the  tip  of  the 
fronds  of  G.  schizophylla  gloriosa.  Old  plants  are 
often  liable  to  go  wrong,  but  the  breach  can  soon  be 
repaired  when  a  batch  of  young  plants  is  held  in 
stock. 

Aspleniums. — The  readiest  and  quickest  method 
of  raising  a  stock  of  young  Aspleniums  is  to  Jake 
some  of  the  fronds  bearing  young  plants  and  peg 
them  down  on  sandy,  peaty  soil  in  pans,  which  may 
be  placed  in  a  propagating  case  or  hand  glass  until 
the  young  plants  are  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be 
potted  off  separately. 

Peaches.— The  sashes  for  the  earliest  house 
should  be  got  in  readiness  for  placing  in  position  at 
any  time  should  heavy  rain  or  severe  weather  occur. 
What  painting  or  repairs  they  may  require  should  be 
seen  to  at  once.  The  trees  may  receive  their  final 
pruning,  but  very  little  will  be  required  if  they  have 
been  properly  attended  to  in  summer. 

The  Orchard  House. — Whatever  repotting  is 
considered  necessary  should  be  accomplished  at 
once,  the  plants  cleaned  if  troubled  with  brown 
scale,  and  placed  in  the  open  air.  The  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  surrounded  with 
bracken  to  the  top  of  the  rim.  Should  the  weather 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month  prove  dry,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  water  the  trees  in  pots  occasionally. 
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Cucumber’S. — Young  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bear  heavily  thus  early,  but  rather  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  by 
surface  feeding,  and  by  judicious  ventilation.  Of 
course  there  may  be  instances  where  the  fruits  are 
really  wanted,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no  choice  ; 
but  feeding  and  regulating  the  number  of  fruits  will 
tell  to  advantage. 

Penennial  Asters. — The  October  dowering  kinds 
are  now  so  gay  that  they  constitute  a  special  feature 
in  the  garden  where  care  has  been  exercised  in 
securing  the  best  kinds  to  be  had,  and  they  are  now 
very  numerous.  The  gales  that  may  daily  be  ex¬ 
pected  should  be  guarded  against  by  having  the 
stems  all  properly  and  neatly  secured  to  stakes,  not 
bundled  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  and 
destroy  half  of  the  flowers. 

Violas,  See. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put  in  cut¬ 
tings  of  such  things  as  Violas  and  Pansies,  for  the 
suckers  and  young  shoots  which  they  have  thrown 
up  since  the  cool  weather  set  in  are  in  much  better 
condition  for  rooting  than  those  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  Warm,  dry  weather  is  very  unsuitable 
to  the  propagation  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Calceolarias. — A  sufficient  stock  of  these  should 
now  be  put  in  to  root,  either  in  boxes,  or  what  is 
better,  a  cold  frame  that  may  be  protected  by  fern 
and  mats  in  winter  when  necessary. 

Beet. — A  dry  day  should  be  selected  for  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  roots.  Be  careful  not  to  break  or  injure 
them  in  any  way,  or  they  will  bleed  and  become  use¬ 
less.  Some  prefer  to  pack  them  in  dry  sand  in  a 
shed,  but  they  can  be  kept  in  a  moister  condition  by 
selecting  a  dry  border  and  transplanting  them  as  it 
were  into  trenches  like  forest  trees,  with  exception 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  three  parallel  rows  in 
each  trench,  and  completely  covered  with  an  inch  of 
soil  above  the  crown  of  the  root.  In  case  of  severe 
frost,  some  bracken  may  be  placed  over  the  top,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  supplies  whenever 
necessary. 

Lettuces. — Plants  of  a  usable  size  now  in  the  open 
ground  should  be  lifted  carefully  with  balls  of  soil 
and  planted  in  frames,  but  not  too  thickly,  or  it  will 
cause  damping.  Water  the  plants  to  settle  the 
soil  about  them  immediately  after  planting  ;  ventilate 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy. 


Quescions  add  AnsroeR?. 

Black  Alicante  Grape.— D.  A/.:  Bunches  of 
this  Grape  have  been  repeatedly  shown  weighing 
over  5  lbs.  in  weight.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton, 
once  exhibited  a  bunch  at  Edinburgh  weighing 
gj  lbs.,  and  on  another  occasion  at  Manchester  he 
put  up  one  weighing  8  lbs.  3  ozs.,  but  for  the 
moment  we  are  unahle  to  give  the  dates. 

Names  of  Fruits. — Erratum  :  y.  B. — At  p.  89 
for  No.  6,  Catoille;  et  Souvenir  ”  read  ‘‘  Calville  St. 
Sauveur.”  Constant  Reader:  2,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert ;  3,  Norfolk  Beefing  ;  4,  Wadhurst  Pippin  ; 
6,  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  8,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  10,  King 
of  the  Pippins. — J.  D. :  i,  William’s  Bon  Chretien  ; 
2,  Althorpe  Crassane.— Apples.— i,  Ecklinville  Seed¬ 
ing  ;  2,  Pott’s  Seedling;  5,  Pine  Apple  Russet;  6, 
Reinette  du  Canada  ;  7,  Cellini  Pippin.— IF.  Bason  : 
2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  4, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling;  5,  Blenheim  orange  ;  6,  Beurre 
Diel;  7,  Triorophede  Jodoigne. —  IF.  S.  :  i,  Fondante 
d'Autumne  ;  2,  not  known.— J.  A.  C.  :  i,  Verulam  ; 
2,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  3,  Durondeau  ;  4,  Urbaniste; 
5,  Marechal  de  la  Cour;  6,  Swans  HeaT— 5.  J. :  i, 
Ribston  Pippin  ;  2,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg;  4,  Sam 
Young  ;  5,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  6,  Golden  Reinette.— 
Severn  :  i,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3, 
Doyenne.  Boussoch. 

Names  OF  Plants.— y.  C.:  Vitis  heterophylla 
humulifolia. — Geo.  Wood:  i,  Coreopsis  lanceolata ; 
2,  Coreopsis  latifolia ;  3,  Aster  Novae-Angliae 

pulchellus ;  4,  A.  Novi-Belgii  laevigatus ;  5,  A. 

Novi-Belgii  Robert  Parker;  6,  Anemone  japonica 
elegans ;  7,  Erigeron  mucronatus.— H.  S.  :  i, 

Solanum  Dulcamara;  2,  Pentstemon  campanu-' 
latus ;  3,  Linaria  vulgaris  peloria ;  4,  Linaria 

pallida;  5,  Berberis  Darwinii. — Alex.  Hardy:  i, 
Mimulus  luteus ;  2,  Oxalis  coniculata  rubra  ;  3^ 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. — J.  L.  B. :  i,  Aspid'iuni 
angulare  var. ;  2,  Lastrea  montana  ;  3,  Asplenium 
fontanum.— y.  Milligan:  i,  Picea  Smithiana ;  2, 
Picea  Smithiana  (both  specimens  are  evidently  taken 
from  young  trees ;  seedlings  usually  vary  much  in 
habit) ;  fruits  next  week. — A .  S.  Young  :  Coronilla 
Emerus,  the  Scorpion- Senna  Coronilla. 

The  Winter  Moth.— R.  G.  :  The  bands  should 
be  put  on  at  once  as  the  moths  may  be  expected  at  any 
time  after  this  date.  Use  bands  about  6  in.  broad  and 
smear  the  cart  grease  over  them  after  they  are  fixed 


round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  the  ground  level. 
A  piece  of  flat  wood  or  a  broad  label  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  smearing  on  the  grease.  The  material 
for  the  bands  should  consist  of  brown  paper  of  a 
glazed  nature  and  which  will  prevent  the  grease 
from  soaking  through,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  trees 
by  stopping  up  the  pores  of  the  bark.  Look  over 
the  trees  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
moths  are  busy  to  remove  those  that  stick  in  the 
grease,  and  would  form,  as  it  were,  stepping  stones 
for  others  to  pass  over  their  bodies  and  so  get  up 
into  the  trees.  Replace  the  grease  at  intervals  with 
fresh  materials  when  the  old  is  getting  dry. 

Skimmias  not  Fruiting. — A.  B.,  Kent :  The  pro¬ 
babilities  are  that  you  have  got  male  plants  only,  and 
which  usually  flower  in  great  profusion,  and  at  that 
time  are  more  showy  than  the  berry-bearing  plants, 
but  they  do  not  and  cannot  bear  fruit.  To  make 
sure  of  getting  the  right  thing,  you  should  select  and 
buy  the  plants  when  in  fruit.  The  male  plants  have 
stamens  only  in  their  flowers,  a  fact  that  can  be  de¬ 
termined  in  spring. 

Communications  Received.— C.  E.  O. — J.  S. — 
J.  C.— G.  E.  N.— R.  D.— T.  W.— L.  L.— J.  H.— 
D.  M.— T.  A.— A.  P. 


- — - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Carnations, 
Picotees,  Pinks,  and  new  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Leeds  Orchid  Co.,  Roundhay,  Leeds. — 
Cheap  Orchid  Catalogue. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  loth,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  increased 
enquiry  for  Winter  Tares  at  hardening  rates. 
Trifolium  incarnatum  dull.  Mustard  and  Rape 
steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  nth,  1893. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  i  o  6  q 

Cob  Nuts,  per  loo  lb.  27  6  30  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  6  o  | 


s.  d,  s.  d 

Plums . J  sieve  16  26 

Melons . each  06  20 


Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d, 

ArtlchokesGIobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  o  4 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s,  d . 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  4  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  0  g 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Avera 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters,  doz.  pots  .  40  60 

Begonias . per  doz.  9  o  12  0 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o.  12  0 
Cissus  discolor. ..each  16  26 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  o  12  0 

Coleus . per  doz.  60  90 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 

Cut  Flowers. — Averai 
s.  d.  s  d 

Arum  Lilies.  12  blms.  60  90 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations...per  doz.  1020 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysanthemum5dzbn4  090 

doz.  blooms . o  620 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  o  6  o' 


SE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  60  90 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  iS  o 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  12  o  15  0 

E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Margueiites,  12  bun.  2040 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  60120 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz.sprays  2  o  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

OCTOBER. 

24  — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

25. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29  — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

31.— Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

I.  — Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

I. — Ryde  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  —  Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — H'ghgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4. — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6.7.8.  — East  London  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — .Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8.  — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,g. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9. — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,g. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

9.  — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. 11.  —Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Pontefract  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14. 15.  — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18,  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.22.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

RICHARDSONS 

Patent  Hooded  Tubular  Boilers. 


Awarded  SILVER  MEDAL  for  Heating  Apparatus 
and  GOLD  MEDAL  for  Horticultural  Buildings,  at  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  London. 
Have  combined  in  one  the  advantages  of  the  two  best  forms  of 
boilers  hitherto  made — the  plain  Saddle  and  Tubular  Saddle. 
They  heat  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  piping  that  can  be 
heated  by  an  ordinary  saddle  with  an  equal  amount  of  fuel. 
They  are  durable,  quick  heating,  easily  set,  and  easyto  manage. 

Send  for  Price  List  to  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Makers, 

W.  RICHARDSON  d[  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 


Bess  to  intimate  that  his  Magnificent  Exhibition  of  these  popular  flowers  is  now  open,  free  of  charge.  No 
one  interested  in  Chrysanthemums  should  fail  to  visit  this,  the 

Oldest  and  Best  Trade  SKow. 

Open  all  Sundays  in  October  for  private  inspection  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  Splendid  Novelties  distributed  by  me  last  season,  and  which  are  giving  such 
unbounded  satisfaction  all  over  the  country,  I  feel  confident  that  the  present  season's  Novelties  will  surpass 
all  previous  introductions.  Scores  of  Splendid  Novelties  in  all  fantastical  shapes  and  remarkable  for  their 
distinctness  are  now  opening.  _ 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  121 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NURSERIES,  LILFORD  ROAD 

(Near  Loughboro’  Junction), 

CAMBERWELL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

_ 500  Plants  of  the  New  Golden  Viviand  Morel,  and  almost  as  many  of  Wm.  Seward, 

are  well  worth  a  visit. 

LAlNG’S  TUBERWST  pGONi^. 

The  Largest  and  Piaest  Geieetioa  ta  the  Werldu 

FIRST  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED. 

Silver*  Cup  at  the  Temple  j  Gold  Medal  at  Leicester; 
the  Only  Gold  Medal,  Earl’s  Court,  1893;  also  Other  Prizes  and 
Certificates,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  an  advertisement. 

Our  Greenhouses  and  Fields  teem  with  magnificent  varieties, 
both  in  Double  and  Singles,  and  many  Superb  New  Colours,  which 
will  be  shown  to  all  visitors.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

Telephone,  9,660.  Catford  Railway  Station,  S.E.  and  L.C.  &  D.  Railways. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Great  Beoonia  Growers  S,  Specialists, 

FOREST  HIEE,  EORPOM,  S.E. 


'  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety,  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO.vl  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


SEEDS 


GENERAL. 


LISTS  FREE. 

CATALOGUE 


(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 


containing  some  hundreds  ot  illustrations,  an 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 


full  of 


SMITB  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thf.  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  23rd. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  tlie  week. 

Tuesday,  October  24th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Clearance  Sale  at  the  Hextable  Nursery,  Swanley,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Wednesday, October  25th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society; 
Meeting  of  Floral  Committee. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Steveii.=’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  26th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  October  27th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  28th. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Invite  inspection  of  the  magnificent  Stock  of  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Vines  growing  in  their 
Nurseries  at  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  ;  all  of  the 
finest  possible  quality.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following 

ACACIAS  in  variety. 

AMPELOPSIS. 

ARALIAS. 

„  VARIEGATA. 

ARAUCARIAS. 

ASPIDISTRAS. 

AZALEAS. 

BORONIAS. 

BOUVARDIAS. 

CLEMATIS. 

CYCLAMENS. 


EPACRIS. 

ERICAS  of  all  kinds. 
FERNS. 

FICUS  ELASTICA. 

„  VaRIEGATA. 
GENISTAS. 
GREVILLEAS. 

PALMS  of  all  kinds. 
ROSES,  MARECHAL  NIEL 
and  other  extra  strong 
climbers,  &c.,  &c. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21st,  1893. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW 

IS  NOW  OPEN.  ADMISSION  FREE. 

This  is  the  largest  and  best  show  ever  seen  near  London,  and  consists  of  over  6,000  plants  in  all  the 

latest  Novelties,  including 

500  YELLOW  VIVIAND  MOREL 

Trains  every  20  minutes  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and  London  Bridge  to  Lewisham, 

S.E.  Railway. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


^HE  Chrysanthemum  Season. — The  first 
^  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  held  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  last  week,  showed  that 
practically  the  remarkable  season  through 
which  the  plants  have  had  to  pass  has 
exercised  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
production  of  flowers,  either  in  precocity  or 
in  deterioration.  The  flowers  shown  were, 
having  regard  10  the  undoubted  advance 
made  in  past  years  in  the  development  of 
October  bloomers,  only  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  any  ordinary  season,  and 
what  were  good  were  so  as  much  from  this 
cause  as  from  any  other. 

We  are  glad  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  because  it  enables  us  to  perceive  how 
after  all  comparatively  independent  is  the 
Chrysanthemum  from  what  may  be  termed 
blooming  fluctuations  through  varydng 
seasons.  The  fact  seems  to  determine 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  fixing  certain 
recognised  average  dates  for  these  shows 
resolutely  adhere  to  them.  The  great  heat 
and  drought  of  the  summer  did  very 
naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
bloom  must  be  exceptionally  early.  The 
autumn  rains,  however,  though  but 
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moderate,  produced  a  countercheck,  and 
things  have  been  equalised.  Still,  we  do 
look  for  a  season  of  remarkably  fine  flowers. 
That  result  seems  to  be  inevitable,  and  if 
the  blooms  are  not  exceptionally  early,  at 
least  they  should  be  exceptionally  good. 

If  that  result  follows,  growers  to  whom 
the  long  spell  of  heat  and  drought 
caused  great  anxiety  and  heavy  labour,  will 
find  ample  reward.  In  but  a  week  or  two 
more  we  shall  be  into  the  thick  of  the 
shows  Then  the  real  products  of  the 
season  will  stand  fully  revealed.  Plants 
are  generally  in  good  condition,  the  earlier 
flowers  are  excellent  and  we  ma}'  well 
expect  to  find  the  general  crop  wonderfully 
fine. 


Mutumn  Tints.  —  Whilst  around  the 
Metropolis  trees  have  lost  their  foliage 
unduly  earl3q  more  out  into  the  country, 
where  leafage  has  been  enduring  and  per¬ 
fected,  the  autumn  tints  just  now  are  of  so 
striking  and  beautiful  a  kind  as  to  command 
the  warmest  admiration.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  at  any  time  we  can  find  so  much 
to  admire  all  about  the  countr}',  and 
especially  in  the  woodland  districts,  as  m 
the  autumn.  It  is  true  the  early  defoliation 
of  trees  found  in  districts  where  the  drought 
told  with  special  effect,  naturally  led  to  the 
inferance  that  autumn  leafage  would  be 
poor  and  fleeting. 

So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  however, 
the  long  drought  in  so  thoroughly  maturing 
wood  and  leafage  has  led  to  contrary  re¬ 
sults,  and  now  we  see  colouration  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  variet}'  and  beauty.  Chestnuts, 
Elms,  Poplars,  Tulip  trees,  &c.,  are  all 
aglow  with  gold  ;  Oaks,  Beeches,  Planes, 
with  rich,  russety-bronze  ;  Acers,  Turkey 
and  American  Oaks  are  brilliant  with  red 
and  crimson  hues,  whilst  the  Firs  still  give 
forth  their  heavy  greens  as  foils  to  the 
brighter  tints.  Shrubs  and  climbers  in  all 
directions  respond  to  this  same  colour 
force. 

That  such  colouration  is  of  necessity 
fleeting  we  all  know.  It  is,  after  all,  but 
Nature’s  mourning  garb,  for  the  season  of 
death  to  leafage  is  at  hand,  and  whilst 
that  goes  to  decay  becomes  literally  earth 
to  earth,  dust  to  dust  ;  the  trees  which 
bore  it  have  gone  to  rest  for  the  time  that 
Nature  compels,  to  again  in  good  time  be 
re-dressed  in  living  green,  the  new  clothing 
which  shall  for  another  season  make  our 
woodlands  so  beautiful  and  so  joyous.  If 
we  have  to  pay  for  all  these  spring  and 
autumn  charms,  for  the  long  summer  of 
umbrageous  wealth  of  foliage,  with  even  a 
long  naked  winter,  at  least  the  summer 
brings  great  reward. 


T^aspberries. — Whilst  we  have  been 
hearing  of  numerous  cases  in  which 
strawberry  plants,  ordinarity  so  verj^  staid 
and  regular  in  their  movements,  have  been 
departing  from  usual  courses,  and  fruiting 
freely  in  the  open  ground.  Raspberries  too 
have  been  to  some  extent  induced  to  depart 
from  custom  also,  and  the  young  canes 
have  produced  a  second  crop.  It  may 
have  been,  however,  that  some  of  these 
products  have  been  from  true  autumn 
fruiting  varieties  that  are  treated  as  sum¬ 
mer  bearers,  with  the  result  that,  whilst 
the  summer  crop  from  the  old  canes  is  a 
poor  one,  that  from  the  new  canes  in  the 
autumn  is  an  abundant  one. 

We  saw  but  a  few  days  since  a  dish  of 
verj"  fine  fruit  gathered  from  one  of  these 
autumn  bearers  that  very  naturally  excited 
wonder  and  interest  amongst  persons  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  section.  It  is  rather  a 
pity  that  these  are  not  more  generally 
grown,  but  it  cannot  be  too  well  understood 
in  relation  to  their  culture  that  canes  are 


to  be  treated  as  of  annual  growth,  then  cut 
down,  leaving  none  to  fruit  the  following 
}’ear.  If  that  course  be  pursued,  the  annual 
growth  is  all  the  stronger,  and  the  autumn 
fruit  crop  much  the  heavier.  Some  good 
varieties  are  Autumn  Black,  Belle  de  Fon- 
tenay,  fine  red  colour ;  October  Red  and 
October  Yellow ;  the  latter  is,  however, 
seldom  grown,  whilst  October  Red  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  of  all. 

Whilst  the  autumn-produced  fruit  seldom 
equals  that  of  the  summer  in  flavour  and 
sweetness,  it  is  none  the  less  very  delicious 
for  tarts,  and  this  autumn  it  has  been 
better  than  usual.  Our  summer  varieties 
are  of  the  first  quality,  and,  when  allied  to 
the  best  autumn  fruiters,  give  to  us  for  a 
long  season  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of 
soft  hardy  fruits. 

I^EAN  Hole  on  Fruit  Culture. — When 
the  estimable  Dean  of  Rochester  talks 
about  Roses  we  are  delighted  to  hear  him. 
But  it  is  a  very  doubtful  honour  when  a 
man  gets  a  high  reputation  for  after-dinner 
speeches  because,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
amusing  a  possibly  elevated  audience,  he 
may  be  induced  to  talk  nonsense.  This 
Dean  Hole  did  the  other  evening  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  when  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  he  being  invited  to  bless 
fruit  culture,  reversing  the  action  of  Balaam 
of  old,  remained  to  curse.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  operating,  and  very 
large  allowances  have  to  be  made  for  post¬ 
prandial  utterances,  especially  at  the 
Mansion  House,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
understand  how  it  was  that  so  genial  an 
optimist  should  on  such  an  occasion  have 
developed  into  so  despondent  a  pessimist. 

We  can  but  attribute  the  Dean’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  what  he  seemed  to  regard  as  the 
backwardation  of  fruit  culture  as  pure 
cussedness,  arising  from  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge.  A  man  may  be  great  on  Roses  and 
very  small  indeed  on  Apples.  It  may  be 
amusing  enough  to  a  dinner  assemblage 
to  hear  absurdities  spoken,  but  the 
speaker  should  at  least  think  of  the  great 
sober-minded  audience  outside.  It  was  most 
odd,  yet  most  instructive,  that  in  the  very 
same  morning  papers  that  gave  us  these 
deplorable  utterances  of  Dean  Hole  were 
paragraphs,  evidently  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  kind,  showing  that  fruit  culture  has 
in  this  country  made  marked  advances, 
facts  substantiated  by  those  who  know, 
and  that  is  what,  apparently,  the  Dean  of 
Rochester  does  not. 

In  every  direction,  on  every  hand,  we  see 
abundant  evidence  that  fruit  culture  is 
making  great  strides.  Our  shows  and  our 
markets  testify  it.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  even  scholarly  Deans 
should  at  City  banquets  forget  the  old 
axiom,  Ne  sntor  ultra  crepidam. 

- - 

Death  of  Mr.  H.  E.  C.  Beale. — We  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death  at  Stoneydeep  House,  Teddington,  on 
the  i2th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Edward  Child  Beale, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  aged  27  years. 

Mr.  JamesTroup,  for  the  last  four  years  foreman  at 
Lanrick  Castle,  Perthshire,  has  been  engaged  as 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Jardine  Patterson,  of  Balgray, 
Dumfrieshire. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday  next,  Mr.  A. 
Dean  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  the 
Onion.’’ 

Public  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — The  annual  dis¬ 
plays  provided  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
the  Battersea,  Finsbury,  and  Waterlow  Parks,  and 
by  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  are  now  open  to  the  public. 

Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. — This  exhibi¬ 
tion  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  will  take 
place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 


November,  instead  of  the  21st  and  22nd  as  previously 
announced.  Schedules  are  now  ready  and  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Findlay,  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford. 

Gardening  Preferments. — We  learn  with  much 
pleasure  that  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  for  many  years 
gardener  at  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  and  a  most 
successful  e.xhibitor  of  fruits  for  some  years,  has 
been  appointed  estate  agent  and  is  succeeded  in  the 
management  of  the  garden  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris. 
Another  very  successful  exhibitor  of  fruit,  Mr.  J. 
Bennett,  gardener,  Rhug,  Corwen,  N.  Wales,  has 
also  lately  been  promoted  by  his  employer,  the  Hon. 
C.  H.  Wynn,  to  the  position  of  steward  and  bailiff  on 
the  Rhug  estate. 

German  Horticulture. — Our  learned  contemporary. 
Dr.  L.  Wittmack,  says  the  Illustration  Horticols,  has 
been  charged  to  furnish  for  the  exposition  at 
Chicago  statistical  instructions  upon  horticulture  in 
the  German  Empire.  His  highly  remarkable  work 
comprehends  all  branches  of  horticulture.  We  note 
amongst  other  things  that  Germany  contained  in 
1892,  17,699  horticultural  establishments  and  nur¬ 
series,  employing  about  45,000  employes. 

Gardeners  Seeking  Situations. — We  learn  from 
Glasgow  that  a  gentlemen  of  that  city  who  adver¬ 
tised  last  week  for  a  gardener,  received  about  200 
applications.  The  fact  is  not  a  cheering  one  for  our 
friends  over  the  border. 

Lectures  on  Horticulture. — The  Technical  Instruc¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Lowestoft  Town  Council  is 
prepared  to  receive  applications  from  persons  who 
are  willing  to  give  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  on 
horticulture,  with  special  reference  to  cottage  gar¬ 
dening.  Applications,  to  be  endorsed  “Horticulture," 
should  be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Lowestoft,  on  or 
before  the  23rd  inst. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  are  reques¬ 
ted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  state  that  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  great  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
on  November  7th,  8th,  and  gth,  the  flowers  com¬ 
peting  in  Class  27  of  the  amateur  division  will  be 
considered  when  the  special  medals  are  awarded.  This 
class  was  unfortunately  omitted  from  those  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  64  of  the  schedule  of  prizes.  Also 
that  the  awards  in  Class  48,  being  special  prizes  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  will  be  the  Silver-gilt,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals  of  the  Society.  The  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  on  the  second  day  of  the  Show, 
Wednesday,  November  8th,  at  two  o'clock,  and  not 
on  the  first  day  as  heretofore.  / 

Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch.— T/;r  Devon  and  Exeter  Daily 
referring  to  the  portrait  and  biographical  notice 
of  Mr.  Veitch,  which  was  published  in  our  last  issue, 
remarks: — “Our  contemporary  frequently  gives 
notices  of  men  who  have  gained  distinction  in  the 
gardening  world,  but  none  have  ever  been  more 
worthy  than  Mr.  ’Veitch  of  the  kindly  things  which 
are  said  concerning  him." 

Orchid  Sale  at  Edinburgh. — We  understand  that  at 
the  sale  of  Mr.  McKelvie’s  Orchids  in  Edinburgh 
last  week  very  poor  prices  were  the  rule,  good  speci¬ 
men  plants  in  some  case  realising  only  about  the 
first  cost  of  the  pots. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bell,  forty-seven  years  gardener  at 
Keith-Marischall,  died  at  Pathhead,  Midlothian,  on 
the  nth  inst.,  aged  75  years. 

A  New  Scotch  Chrysanthemum. — At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  a  new  Chrysanthemum 
named  The  Duchess  of  York  was  awarded  a  First, 
class  Certificate.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section, 
colour,  a  clear  primrose  yellow,  broad-  twisted  florets, 
silvery-white  on  the  reverse  side.  The  build  is 
ideally  perfect  for  a  show  flower  of  the  first  rank, 
and  is  certain  to  become  popular  with  Scotch 
growers.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  James  Carruthers, 
Hillwood,  Corstorphine,  who  is  well-known  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  modern  method  of  growing 
Chrysanthemums  for  show  purposes,  and  has  done 
much  to  popularise  this  flower  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh. — K. 

The  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  has,  according  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  decided 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  Orchid  hunters 
and  other  collectors  by  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens  within  his  territory. 
Many  species  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  owing  to  the 
ruthless  manner  in  which  they  were  being  destroyed. 
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The  island  of  Borneo,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Rajah 
Brooke,  has  long  been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
collectors  in  search  of  new  and  curious  varieties  of 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  other  tropical  plants ;  and  the 
narratives  of  their  adventures — often  extremely 
perilous,  what  with  jungle  fever,  wild  beasts,  and 
hostile  natives — are  as  facinating  as  Stevenson  s 
romances. 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club.— The  sixtieth 
monthly  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week,  when  a  short  paper  on  the 
education  of  gardeners  was  read  by  Mr.  Barnes. 
This  elicited  a  spirited  discussion.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  occupied  by  considering  the  proposed 
affiliation  of  the  E.  A.  H,  C.  with  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Horticultural  Society.  For  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  terms  of  such  a  union,  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  three  was  appointed  to  meet  a  like  number 
of  members  from  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of 
the  coming  Chrysanthemum  Show.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the  usual  time  and 
place. 

Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums — A  correspondent 
writes  : — "  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
culture!  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  great  advance  being  made  in  bridging  over 
the  gap  so  frequently  found  among  cut  flowers  be¬ 
tween  autumn  and  winter.  With  such  grand  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  as  those  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  and  again  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith 
at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  the  following  day, 
while  Dahlias,  Marguerites,  Roses,  and  many  other 
flowers  are  still  with  us  in  the  open,  the  gap  I  have 
spoken  of  is  being  considerably  diminished.  The 
full  supply  of  cut  blooms  between  the  dates  when 
frost  cuts  down  those  from  the  open,  and  such  time 
as  Chrysanthemums  with  other  essentially  winter¬ 
blooming  subjects  come  into  flower,  has  often  been 
a  difficult  matter ;  but  if  we  can  secure  good  Mums 
early  in  October,  this  difficulty  is  almost  one  of  the 
past.” 

Pollen  Grains  a  Ma’-ketable  Material. — Let  me  give 
the  history  of  Nepenthes  Dicksoniana.  A  large 
plant  of  N.  Rafflesiana  was  about  to  open  its 
blossoms  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  but  no 
pollen  species  was  in  that  state.  A  note  to  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  London,  brought  male  flowers  of 
N.  Veitchii,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  inside  a  cover 
of  oiled  silk.  The  cross  set  and  the  progeny  was  an 
abundant  one.  But  here  our  lack  of  knowledge 
becomes  apparent.  No  accurate  and  extensive  data 
exist  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  pollen  grains  will 
remain  potent.  Actual  trial  points  to  a  few  hours 
or  days  for  some  groups  and  months  for  others.  *  * 
In  the  future,  then,  if  investigations  warrant  it, 
nurserymen  may  find  it  profitable,  not  only  to  offer 
seeds,  but  even  supplies  of  pollen  as  marketable 
material. — Prof.  J.  M.  McFarlane. 

Labourers  and  Allotments. — The  Blue  Book  just 
published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Commissisin  on 
the  condition  of  labourers  shows  that  Cornwall,  at 
all  events,  is  not  so  bad  as  many  other  counties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  but  doubted,  that 
"many  of  the  labourers,  especially  in  the  Truro 
district,  do  but  little  piece  work,  that  they  make 
nothing  of  their  gardens  and  allotments,  and  appear 
to  be  restless  and  discontented.”  Our  correspondent 
says  he  knows  Truro  pretty  well,  but  he  has  never 
once  come  across  the  particular  district  to  which 
these  statements  refer.  The  agricultural  labourer 
he  has  always  found  to  be  most  thrifty,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  competes  at  the  various  shows  points  to 
the  interest  he  takes  in  his  own  garden  production. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
garden  allotments  in  Cornwall,  and  one  example  at 
Crediton  is  worthy  of  notice.  Here  there  are  sixty 
allotments,  consisting  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
contained  in  two  fields.  The  men  elect  out  of  their 
number  three  stewards  for  each  field,  who  are 
responsible  for  its  care.  Fines  are  paid  for  the 
neglect  of  rules,  and  the  money  is  spent  in  prizes. 
These  allotments  have  existed  since  1824  and  the 
agent  who  collected  the  rents  for  twenty  years  says 
he  has  never  lost  a  sixpence  of  the  rent. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Pubiisher,  Gardeninq  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  following  plants  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
loth  inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Anthurium  Wambeckianum. — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  large,  heart-shaped,  and  of  a  bright  shining 
green.  The  spathe  is  also  heart-shaped,  relatively 
large,  and  of  a  glossy  ivory-white.  The  cylindrical 
slightly  curved  spadix  is  pale  yellow  when  young, 
but  ultimately  becomes  flesh  coloured.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  white  kinds  previously  in 
cultivation  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  spathe,  its 
purity  and  shining  lustre.  First-class  Certificate. 

Haemanthus  Lindeni. — Many  of  the  species  of 
Haemanthus  have  the  fault  of  throwing  up  their 
flower  scapes  in  advance  of  the  leaves ;  but  in  the 
present  case  they  are  contemporaneous.  The  umbels 
of  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  individual  blooms 
very  numerous  ;  the  tube  is  very  slender,  as  are  the 
segments,  and  the  whole  are  of  a  bright  orange-red, 
ultimately  fading  to  pink.  The  petioles  are  red 
towards  the  base.  The  plant  may  be  made  to 
flower  in  spring  as  well  as  autumn.  The  beauty  of 
the  flowers  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  leaves.  First-class  Certificate.  Both 
of  the  above  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels. 

SoLANUM  Wendlandi. — Those  who  desire  a 
strong  growing  stove  climber  for  covering  the  roof 
of  a  house  would  find  in  this  a  handsome,  floriferous 
and  gorgeous  subject  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  leaves  are  pinnatisect,  5-7  lobed,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  a  Bittersweet  or  Potato,  only  much  more 
refined.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  massive, 
branching  cymes  from  the  apex  of  the  stems  and 
shoots,  and  each  measures  2  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  pale  blue  and  of  the  usual  form  for  a  Solanum, 
but  have  five  excurrent  ribs  and  short  lobes  be¬ 
tween  the  latter.  First-class  certificate. 

Ptychoraphis  AUGUSTA. — This  Palm  has  a  more 
gracefully  arching  habit  than  Cocos  Wedelliana, 
but  the  leaves  and  their  segments  are  larger  and 
longer.  They  are  pinnate  with  long,  linear,  deep 
shining  green  segments  very  closely  arranged.  The 
petioles  are  slightly  channelled  on  the  upper  side. 
The  plant  shown  had  its  larger  leaves  about  2J  ft. 
long.  First-class  Certificate. 

Tecoma  Smithii. — The  parents  of  this  hybrid 
were  T.  capensis  and  T.  velutina,  the  former  being 
the  seed  bearer.  The  stems  are  upright,  at  least  in 
their  earlier  stages,  and  bear  pinnate  leaves  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirteen  to  nineteen  oval  or  oblong  serrate, 
deep  green  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  panicles,  and  are  tubular,  arching,  droop¬ 
ing,  slender  at  the  base,  and  have  a  small  five-lobed 
lamina.  They  are  of  a  golden  yellow  except  the 
upper  side,  which  is  orange-red.  A  large  plant 
covered  with  its  golden  and  orange-red  flowers, 
should  present  a  handsome  appearance,  and  does 
indeed  do  so  in  New  South  Wales  where  it  was 
raised.  First-class  Certificate. 

Bomarea  patacocensis. — Another  name  of  this 
plant  is  B.  conferta.  It  comes  from  Bogota  in  South 
America,  and  in  warm  greenhouses  in  this  country 
is  notable  for  the  large,  dense  umbels  of  flowers 
which  it  produces.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
and  of  a  deep  sub-glaucous  green.  The  three  outer 
segments  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson-red, 
and  shorter  than  the  rest ;  the  latter  are  obovate, 
paler  in  colour,  and  tinted  with  yellow  internally. 
The  bunches  of  flowers  are  indeed  handsome. 
First-class  Certificate.  The  four  plants  above 
described,  from  Solanum  to  Bomarea  inclusive,  were 
exhibited  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew. 

Quercus  AMERICANA  SPLENDENS. — Several  names 
have  been  given  to  this  Oak,  but  the  name  given  to 
it  by  Michaux  was  Q.  tinctoria  augulosa.  It 
resembles  Q.  coccinea,  but  the  leaves  of  the  mature 
tree  have  fewer  lobes.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves 
assume  different  shades  of  yellow  and  red,  those  of 
young  trees  being  the  reddest.  Amongst  popular 
names  it  is  known  as  the  Quercitron  or  Dyer’s  Oak. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer, 
Knap  Hill. 

Carnation  Mary  Godfrey. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  good  average  size,  very  full,  but  not 
crowded  in  any  way,  and  pure  white.  The  petals 
are  broad,  of  good  substance,  and  very  shallowly 


toothed  at  the  margin.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Nurseryman,  Exm&uth. 

Carnation  Reginald  Godfrey. — Here  we  have 
flowers  of  good  size,  full,  but  in  no  way  crowded, 
and  of  a  beautiful  salmon-pink.  The  broad  petals 
are '  rather  deeply  fringed,  and  the  flowers  are 
distinctly  fragrant.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Carnation  Madamoiselle  Therese  Franco. — 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  very  full,  but 
not  densely  packed,  and  of  a  beautiful  salmon-pink. 
The  broad  petals  are  toothed  at  the  edge.  The 
plant  is  notable  for  its  dwarf  and  bushy  habit,  being 
only  a  foot  high,  including  both  stems  and  flowers. 
It  should  prove  a  valuable  tree  Carnation  for  winter 
flowering  in  pots,  on  account  of  the  neat  habit  and 
beautiful  flowers.  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Nerine  elegans  alba. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  medium  size  compared  with  those 
of  N.  curvifolium,  better  known  as  N.  Fothergilli 
majus.  The  scape  is  dwarfer  than  the  bright  green 
leaves  sometimes,  but  that  habit  may  not  be  con¬ 
stant.  The  segments  of  the  flower  are  linear-oblong 
and  wavy  or  crisped,  and  pure  white.  First-class 
Certificate. 

Dahlia  Emily  Hopper. — This  is  a  pompon  of 
small  size,  very  neat,  with  closely  arranged  florets, 
and  bright  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 

Dahlia  Ettie  Swan. — The  blooms  in  this  case, 
are  single,  large,  circular,  with  broad  overlapping 
rays,  recurved  at  the  outer  edge.  They  are  of  a 
golden  buff  with  a  silky  gloss  and  have  a  crimson 
zone  round  the  golden  yellow  disc.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  Nerine  and  the  two  Dahlias  above 
described  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

- •** - 

FRUITERERS  AT  THE 

MANSION  HOUSE. 

At  the  banquetgiven  last  night  [the  nth  inst.]  at  the 
Mansion  House  to  the  Court  of  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  there 
were  present : — The  Lady  Mayoress,  the  Master  of 
the  Fruiterers’  Company  (Mr.  Henry  Martin),  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Inglefield,  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady 
Renals,  Sir  Michael  Biddulph,  the  Dean  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Chaplain  of  the  Company,  Sir  H.  E.  and  Lady 
Knight,  Sir  Henry  A.  Isaacs,  Sir  G.  Hayter  Chubb, 
Colonel  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  S.  F'oster,  M.P. ,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Elliott,  Captain  J.  S.  Simmonds  (of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade),  and  the  following  Past 
Masters  of  the  Company  : — Dr.  Fotherby,  Mr.  G. 
Farrailoe,  Mr.  PL  R.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  Cuff,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Mason,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Brocklesby.  In  giving 
the  toast  of  "  The  Fruiterers’  Company,”  the  Lord 
Mayor  said  :  "  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  success  of 
one  of  those  slandered  guilds  of  London,  of  which 
we,  the  citizens  who  understand  their  value,  are 
very  proud,  but  which  outsiders— restless  souls  who 
seek  to  destroy  and  not  uphold — are  always  trying 
to  calumniate.”  Before  sitting  down  his  lordship 
referred  to  the  handsome  gift  of  English  fruit  that 
he  had  received  from  the  Company  earlier  in  the 
evening,  and  said  it  would  be  in  a  large  measure 
devoted  to  the  relief  and  suceour  of  the  sick.  The 
Dean  of  Rochester,  proposing  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  declared  that  we  in  this  country  did  not  eat 
half  enough  fruit.  On  the  part  of  the  owner, 
occupier,  and  labourer  there  was  a  most  profound 
ignorance  with  regard  to  its  culture.  In  that 
respect,  indeed,  he  thought  we  had  retrograded 
rather  than  progressed.  (Applause.)  He  missed 
the  grand  Ribston  Pippin  of  his  boyhood,  and  what 
had  become  of  the  Golden  Pippin?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Leaving  Devonshire  out  of  account,  and  perhaps 
two  other  counties,  the  orchards  of  England  were, 
generally  speaking,  a  disgrace — with  cankered  trees, 
no  manure,  no  pruning,  and  a  lot  of  rubbish  grown 
on  from  father  to  son.  (Hear,  hear  )  What  might 
not  be  done  in  the  direction  of  improvement  ?  Six 
Apple  trees  growing  near  some  well-sustained  Roses 
one  year  brought  him  in  /40.  (Cheers.)  The 
farmer  had  stood  still  while  the  manufacturer  was 
making  immense  progress.  It  would  well  become 
the  landlords  of  England  to  see  to  it  that  their 
property  was  well  occupied  with  excellent  fruit. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  never  made  a 
farm  now  without  including  a  good  orchard  in  it 
and  every  landlord  ought  to  do  the  same.  Personally 
he  believed  in  beer,  but  surely  cider  and  perry  were 
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delicious  beverages  in  hot  weather.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  tasted  gooseberry  wine  that  was  better  than 
some  champagne,  and  elder  wine  that  w-as  better 
than  a  good  deal  of  port.  (Laughter.)  There  were 
great  possibilities  in  the  improved  culture  of  fruit, 
and  he  hoped  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
parish  councils  they  heard-  so  much  about.  The 
poor  wanted  teaching  what  fruit  to  grow.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  should  like  to  see  a  Minister  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  or  else  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  should 
attend  to  such  things.  Degrees  should  be  given  for 
knowledge  of  fruit  culture,  D.D.,  for  instance,  stand¬ 
ing  for  “  Doctor  of  Damsons  ”  and  M.A.  for 
■'  Master  of  Apples.”  (Laughter.)  The  Lord 
Mayor  responded,  and  the  gathering  soon  afterw'ards 
broke  up. — Daily  Neios. 

- <4. - 

CULTURE  OF  NETTLES. 

Can  you  grow  Nettles  ?  This  question  I  confess 
rather  nettled  me,  for  like  Topsy  in  ‘‘  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  I  thought  they  “grow'd  themselves,”  but 
my  employer  is  fond  of  a  dish  of  Nettles  in  the 
spring  as  a  change  of  diet,  and  as  the  fields  round 
us  have  long  since  been  covered  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  Nettles  have  become  exterminated,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  grow  them  ;  hence  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  commences  this  note.  Well,  I  have 
selected  a  site  for  a  Nettle  bed  outside  the  dressed 
grounds,  but  within  sight  of  the  windows  of  the 
house,  and  I  propose  to  take  up  the  turf  and  trench 
the  ground  15  in.  deep,  and  then  plant  Nettle  roots  in 
the  same  way  as  we  do  Mint,  and  relay  the  turf  so 
that  the  Nettle  shoots  will  come  up  in  a  natural  way. 
The  Nettle  seems  to  like  a  loose,  friable,  gritty  soil, 
but  when  we  are  trenching,  would  it  be  better  to  add 
manure  then,  or  to  mulch  later  on  when  the  plants 
are  established  ?  If  we  could  improve  upon  the  wild 
Nettle,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  many  town  gardeners 
in  easily  providing  the  materials  for  a  seasonable 
dish  in  spring. — B.  L. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURES. 

Since  horticulture  has  been  included  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  technical  education,  promoted  and  encouraged 
by  our  County  Councils,  there  has  been  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  persons  capable  of  lecturing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  demand,  aided  by  its  (in  many  cases) 
attractive  fees,  has  induced  numerous  persons  to 
come  forward  and  offer  their  services  as  lecturers. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these  have  been  able  men, 
and  in  every  way  thoroughly  qualified  by  long  and 
varied  experience  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind. 
But,  alas  !  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  my 
object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  call  special  attention 
to  these,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  pro¬ 
bable  discredit  they  will  ultimately  bring  upon  those 
who  are  duly  qualified,  if  the  former  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  lecture  on  practical  subjects  which  it  is 
obvious  only  practical  men  really  understand. 

Take  one  example  of  what  I  refer  to  for  instance. 
Within  a  hundred  miles  of  Charing  Cross  I  have 
heard  of  a  young  fellow,  who  has  not  had  the 
slightest  practical  experience  of  fruit  culture 
even  in  a  private  garden,  undertaking  to  give 
lectures  before  an  audience,  composed  in  many 
cases  largely  of  practical  gardeners,  on  profitable 
fruit  growing.  I  veature  to  say  there  are  very 
many  gardeners  w-ho,  after  years  of  experience  in 
fruit  culture,  would  not  feel  sufficiently  competent  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  teacher  on  this  subject.  What, 
then,  of  the  young  fellow  who  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  ?  The  same  remarks  apply  to  other  essentially 
practical  subjects,  as  vegetable  and  plant  culture. 
It  must  be  patent  to  every  sensible  person  that  the 
information  imparted  by  this  youthful  lecturer  can 
only  be  such  as  he  could  obtain  himself  in  any  of  the 
cheap  manuals  or  journals  published  at  the  present 
day. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important  point.  Is  it 
right  on  the  part  of  the  committees  w-ho  arrange 
for  such  lectures  to  thus  squander  the  money  granted 
them  for  a  laudable  purpose  by  the  County  Coun¬ 
cils  ?  I  say,  decidedly  not !  I  argue  that  local  edu¬ 
cational  committees,  if  they  intend  to  embrace  horti¬ 
culture  as  one  of  their  technical  subjects,  should  take 
care  to  have  at  least  a  few  good  practical  gardeners 
as  members  of  those  bodies,  and  then  when  the 
question  of  choosing  a  lecturer  on  horticulture  is  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  will  have  someone  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  as  to  the  man  who  is  best  adapted  for  the  work. 

We  should  then  see,  not  young  men  just  out  of  their 
teens  repeating  a  lot  of  stale  clap-trap  about  things 


they  don’t  understand,  but  really  capable  men  who 
can  speak  with  experience  and  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  essay  to  deal  with. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  plenty  of  capable  men  in 
every  county  who  could  impart  good  wholesome 
advice  on  gardening  subjects  without  the  aid  of  the 
professional  lecturer — and  especially  youthful  ones. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  editor,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
will  find  a  corner  for  this  note,  and  also  for  the 
opinions  of  others  who  may  care  to  express  their 
view's  pro.  and  con  on  this  important  topic. —  One 
of  the  Craft. 

- .S* - 

THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF 

1893. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  cast  one’s  thoughts  back 
over  a  season,  for  even  the  worst  of  them  possess  a 
few  bright  spots  or  can  afford  us  a  few  useful  lessons. 
The  Rose  season  of  1893  is  no  exception  to  this. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  is  the  proof 
that  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the  summer 
be  excessively  wet,  or  such  an  extreme  on  the  other 
side  as  we  hav'e  experienced  this  last  summer.  In 
either  case  we  find  that  good  cultivation  with  a 
proper  selection  of  varieties  will  ensure  a  pleasing 
crop  of  bloom.  More  than  once  during  the  past 
nine  months,  the  prospects  of  a  good  or  indifferent 
season  were  suddenly  changed.  After  coming 
through  the  winter  satisfactorily,  most  of  the  wood 
had  a  very  promising  appearance  at  pruning  time, 
and  although  many  of  us  were  in  fear  of  late  frosts 
upon  the  exceptionally  early  growth  during  March 
and  April,  we  seemed  to  have  reached  a  fairly  safe 
stage.  This  was  rudely  broken  in  upon  early  in 
June,  when  almost  all  young  growth  received  a 
severe  check.  I  gathered  my  first  bloom  early  in 
April,  and  had  a  few  hybrid  perpetuals  upon 
maidens  by  the  latter  end  of  May. 

With  phenomenally  hot  and  dry  weather,  followed 
by  frost  at  night,  the  glowing  prospects  of  the  early 
spring  were  quickly  dispelled,  and  many  autumnal 
diseases  put  in  an  unwelcome  appearance.  This 
was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  the 
weather,  both  day  and  night,  was  also  autumnal. 
We  had  scarcely  a  shower  for  three  to  four  months, 
and  were  experiencing  harvest  weather  duringMay  and 
June  ;  consequently,  Roses  that  were  not  cultivated 
in  deep  and  cool  soils  were  unable  to  stand  against 
the  strain.  But,  if  we  practically  lost  the  first  crop 
of  bloom  upon  established  plants,  we  got  fairly  good 
flowers  from  maidens  fully  six  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  these  lasted  until  the  second  crop  of  the 
older  plants  was  with  us. 

The  season  of  1893  has  shown  us  that  a  collection 
of  different  varieties  is  most  useful.  It  is  well  worth 
devoting  a  little  space  to  those  kinds  which  only 
come  good  now  and  again,  because  this  now  and 
again  is  invariably  when  the  season  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  favourable  to  the  majority.  It  has  also  been 
brought  home  to  us,  more  forcibly  than  ever,  how 
important  it  is  to  have  Roses  upon  more  than  one 
class  of  stock.  It  has  been  too  hot  and  dry  for  the 
Manettii,  but  the  Brier  has  been  able  to  do  itself 
justice  owing  to  its  deeper  rooting  properties. 
Manettii  also  comes  into  growth  and  bloom  earlier 
than  the  Brier,  and  so  was  in  full  growth  when  the 
late  spring  frosts  were  so  destructive. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  Rose  exhibi¬ 
tions  were  all  over,  the  weather  took  a  sudden 
change,  and  a  few  showers,  with  dullness  generally, 
imparted  more  colour  and  substance  to  the  blooms. 
Previous  to  this,  scarcely  any  varieties  had  time  to 
mature  themselves  before  they  were  forced  open  by 
the  excessive  heat.  This  welcome  change  only 
lasted  sufficiently  long  to  excite  the  plants  into  more 
healthy  growth  vvhich  promised  a  very  acceptable 
crop  in  August  and  September.  Weather  if  any¬ 
thing  hotter  and  dryer  than  before  set  in,  and  only 
a  few  who  took  the  precaution  of  thoroughly  water¬ 
ing  their  plants  artificially  really  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  this  new  break  in  growth.  It  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  w-ater  the  whole  of  my  plants, 
having  to  purchase  all  of  my  water  since  the  early 
part  of  March  ;  a  large  quantity  of  mixed  subjects 
and  several  glass  houses,  all  of  which  were  requir¬ 
ing  an  extra  supply,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
attending  to  the  whole  of  my  Roses  in  like  manner. 

A  small  bed  of  newer  and  choice  varieties  close  to 
the  houses  was,  however,  well  watered  at  the  time 
I  mention.  Here  I  had  some  magnificent  flowers, 
and  the  crop  was  in  every  way  a  great  advance  upon 


the  general  collections.  To  buy  water,  and  that  far 
from  the  spot,  is  much  too  expensive  for  application 
upon  some  acres  of  Roses. 

Some  years  ago,  before  I  had  one-twentieth  of  the 
Roses  I  now  possess,  an  old  rosarian  was  looking 
round  with  me,  when  he  suddenly  said,  "  Ah ! 
increase  your  stock  as  you  propose,  but  if  you  do 
you  will  discover  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  so 
well ;  a  few  pets  can  be  well  managed,  but  there  is 
failure  in  a  quantity.”  My  friend  was  quite  correct, 
and  seldom  more  so  than  during  the  past  season. 
All  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  more 
especially  during  September,  the  Teas  and  noisettes 
have  been  particularly  beautiful.  The  National 
Rose  Society’s  Tea  and  Noisette  Exhibition  last 
June  was  far  from  satisfactory  ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  June  is  generally  the  month  par  excellence  for 
Roses  of  these  classes,  I  firmly  believe  a  much 
better  show  could  have  been  held  in  Sept  ember. 

The  budding  season  of  1893  ^^.s  been  very  favour¬ 
able,^  especially  where  one  took  full  advantage  of  the 
dull  weeks  in  the  middle  and  end  of  July.  The 
stocks  were  not  coarse  and  overflowing  with  sap, 
while  the  buds,  for  the  same  reasons,  were  also  in 
grand  condition.  Very  few'  blanks  have  occurred  in 
my  own  plantations,  and  I  hear  equally  favourable 
accounts  of  others.  The  buds  are  w-ell  set,  and  are 
mostly  in  that  plump  and  yet  dormant  condition  so 
favourable  for  safe  wintering.  To  those  growers 
who  believe  so  firmly  in  own  root  Roses,  the  season 
of  1893  has  been  a  grand  one  for  propagation. 
Wood  was  solid,  free  from  pithiness,  and  rooted 
particularly  freely  during  July  and  August. 

The  excessively  dry  spring  affected  late  planted 
Roses  and  stocks  very  much,  and  was  quite  fatal  to 
my  quarters  of  hedge  Briers.  I  do  not  think  I  saved 
5  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  A  most  precarious  and 
expensive  stock  this ;  a  fact  which  is  being  rapidly 
discovered  by  amateur  growers.  I  am  particularly 
partial  to  a  medium  between  the  standard  and  dwarf 
styles,  viz.,  what  are  styled  by  many  ”  Foot  Briers.” 
These  are  the  hedge  Brier  about  12  to  18  in.  in 
height,  and  generally  a  year  younger  than  the  full 
standard  stocks.  They  cost  about  the  same  figure 
as  dwarfs,  and  all  Roses  dd  w'onderfully  well  when 
worked  upon  them.  In  this  form  we  avoid  the 
gauntness  of  standards,  and  also  the  succulent 
growth  so  frequently  found  upon  the  pure  dw'arfs. 
They  are  easily  protected  during  severe  weather  and 
throw  a  greater  majority  of  finished  blooms. 

The  exhibitions  of  Roses  which  I  have  attended 
during  1893  have  not  been  so  disappointing  as  I 
expected  at  the  time,  but  they  have  been  sadly 
inferior  to  our  early  spring  prospects.  Only  a  few 
exceptionally  well-favoured  localities  were  able  to 
show  collections  of  good  and  uniform  merit,  the 
majority  containing  a  very  few  fairly  good  flowers, 
and  being  made  up  of  indifferent  examples  of  those 
varieties  which  are  generally  so  good.  But  if  the 
Rose  season  has  been  poor  in  quality,  it  has  given 
us  quantity,  and  this  extended  over  a  long  period. 
Thorough  cultivation  helps  the  Rose  during  such  a 
trying  summer  as  the  past,  and  also  amply  repays 
itself  in  a  favourable  season.  Whatever  be  our 
favourite  plant  or  flower,  a  few  of  them  w'ell  looked 
after  are  certain  to  be  far  more  favourable  and  much 
less  trouble  than  a  larger  quantity  indifferently 
attended  to.  Our  large  growers,  who  exhibit  so 
splendidly,  generally  pay  special  attention  to  a  few 
of  each  variety,  and  thus  obtain  blooms  which 
surprise  the  careless  grower. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Roses  of  1893  are  past  yet, 
for  at  the  time  of  writing  (Oct.  7th)  I  have  cut  some 
500  to  600  blooms,  many  of  them  by  no  means  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  summer  Roses.  Commencing  in  April, 
and  having  no  prospects  of  a  break  before  the  latter 
end  of  October,  I  do  not  think  we  can  look  upon  the 
closing  season  as  so  bad  after  all.  Quantity  and 
medium  quality  prevailed  for  upwards  of  six  months. 
The  plants  are  ripening  steadily  and  well,  and  do  not 
carry  any  of  the  coarse  and  late  sappy  growth  we 
find  at  the  latter  end  of  a  wet  season.  Insect  pests, 
also  the  various  diseases  that  Roses  are  subject  to, 
have  not  been  so  conspicuous  as  usual.  The  former 
I  attribute  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather  early  in  the 
season  encouraging  birds  to  eat  them  more  freely 
than  usual.  At  all  events,  my  observations  have  led 
me  to  this  conclusion  in  the  case  of  our  plants. 
Sparrows,  tits,  and  several  of  the  warblers  w'ere  very 
busy  for  about  three  weeks  among  the  Rose  maggot, 
and  also  among  the  aphis  a  little  later  on.  Red  rust 
has  been  almost  entirely  absent,  and  red  spider  has 
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not  been  so  prevalent  as  we  might  have  expected 
during  so  dry  a  season,  and  especially  when  we  bear 
in  mind  how  destructive  they  were  in  the  hop-fields. 

Regarding  the  former  of  these  pests  to  Roses,  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
to  be  seriously  affected,  seeing  that  hot  and  dry 
autumns  have  frequently  proved  so  conducive  to  its 
spread.  But  even  my  plants  upon  the  Manettii  have 
been  almost  entirely  free  from  red-rust.  Mildew 
threatened  badly  twice,  in  the  early  part  of  June 
and  again  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  but  it  did 
not  spread  and  maintain  such  a  firm  hold  as  during 
many  seasons.  Altogether,  the  season  of  1893  has 
not  been  so  bad  as  many  feared  when  the  frosts  of 
June  and  the  excessive  drought  began  to  mar  all 
prospects  of  a  really  good  Rose  year. — Experience. 
- - 

THE  LILIES  AT 

HEATHERBANK. 

My  annual  note  on  our  Lilies  might  have  been  sent 
sooner,  as  the  unusual  heat  and  drought  made  them 
bloom  early  and  with  most  species  made  the  flowers 
short-lived.  The  first  Lily  which  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  fine  weather  was  L.  Humboldti. 

In  most  seasons  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  rough 
this  is  apt  to  have  spots  both  on  flowers  and  leaves  ; 
this  year  there  was  no  trace  of  these,  and  all  the 
varieties  were  very  fine.  The  effect  of  the  weather 
on  L.  auratum  depended  on  situation  ;  where  the 
subsoil  was  damp,  both  growth  and  flowers  were 
first-rate.  In  one  bed  in  our  wood  at  Oakwood, 
about  sixty  yards  long,  with  different  widths,  there 
were  about  2,000  stems  of  all  heights,  the  tallest 
ranging  from  7  ft.  to  9  ft.  high.  A  large  number  of 
these  were  out  at  the  same  time,  and  the  effect  was 
finer  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Happily  Mrs. 
Dufiield  was  staying  at  the  cottage  and  painted  a 
large  group  of  these  so  as  to  preserve  an  admirable 
remembrance. 

In  drier  situations  it  .was  a  very  different  story. 
In  our  small  hill  field  of  Lilies,  which  in  wet  seasons 
gives  the  finest  show,  both  growth  and  flowers  were 
stunted,  and  what  proved  that  it  was  the  drought 
that  caused  this  was  that,  having  moved  some  fruit 
trees  from  this  field,  we  had  filled  up  the  vacant 
spaces  with  L.  auratum  bulbs  taken  from  the  wood 
bed,  so  that  exactly  similar  bulbs  were  in  one  place 
so  fine  and  in  the  other  so  poor.  In  another  part  in 
the  wood  where  Rhododendrons  and  Oak  trees  had 
exhausted  the  moisture,  there  was  such  little  growth 
that  I  took  up  some  bulbs  to  examine  them.  They 
were  sound  and  healthy,  so  I  expect  that  they  will 
tell  a  different  tale  next  year  (perhaps  I  should  say 
that  we  have  no  artificial  watering).  L.  Krameri 
and  L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum  in  some  places  were 
good,  but  in  most  were  much  below  par, 

The  Lilies  which  rejoiced  most  in  the  hot  weather 
and  early  season  were  L.  speciosum.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  some  which  had  been  moved  into 
newly-prepared  ground  and  so  more  susceptible  to 
drought,  were,  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  finer  than 
we  have  ever  had  them  before  ;  no  rough  cold 
weather  injured  the  late  blooms,  which  is  often  the 
case  in  later  seasons.  L.  pardalinum  and  L. 
superbum,  being  always  planted  in  more  or  less 
damp  places,  were  fine  as  usual,  but  the  flowers  were 
short-lived  ;  most  of  the  other  Lilies  were  the  worse 
for  the  drought. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbanh, 
Weybridge  Heath,  October  12th. 

- -*• - 

TRANSPLANTING  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

The  barbarous  treatment  which  young  trees  and 
shrubs  often  receive  when  lifted  from  their  quarters 
in  nurseries  is  accountable  for  many  failures  after 
subsequent  planting.  The  weak  point  is  not  so 
much  as  to  how  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  ground  as 
the  treatment  they  are  subjected  to  before  reaching 
their  final  quarters.  I  allude  particularly  to  the 
long  time  their  roots  are  too  frequently  exposed  to 
sun  and  drying  winds.  The  difference  between  trees 
which  when  taken  up  are  left  out  of  the  ground  for 
hours  and  too  o/ten  for  days  and  those  which  have 
their  roots  protected  either  by  being  laid  in  the  soil 
or  having  a  covering  of  short  damp  litter  packed 
closely  among  them  is  very  great.  Those  who  wish 
for  the  best  results  attainable  will  do  well  to  see  that 
this  point  is  attended  to,  even  if  they  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  customary  price  for  their  plants.  I 
have  frequently  had  this  brought  home  to  me  when 
•transplanting  large  Yews  from  soils  very  little  of 


which  would  adhere  to  them,  when  by  keeping  the 
roots  moist  during  the  process  of  transplanting  we 
never  lost  a  plant,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  had 
similar  plants  been  brought  from  a  distance  and 
subjected  to  the  drying  process  indicated,  one  half 
of  them  would  have  failed  simply  because  their 
rootlets  had  been  dried  up  beyond  recovery. — W.  B. 
Glasscock. 

- •im - 

GRAPES  CRACKING. 

I  HAVE  had  sorry  experience  of  Grapes  cracking  and 
otherwise  spoiling  through  want  of  fuel.  In  a  late 
house.  Lady  Downe’s  cracked  wholesale,  also  Gros 
Colmar  and  Alicante  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dis¬ 
figure  the  bunches.  _  Muscat  of  Alexandria  stood 
well,  so  did  Gros  Guillaume.  The  latter  has  always 
coloured  well,  but  this  season  is  very  red.  In  an 
earlier  house  Muscats  and  Foster's  Seedling  turned 
brown  round  the  foot-scalk,  and  on  touching  the 
bunches,  the  berries  of  the  former  dropped  in  great 
numbers.  Pearson’s  Golden  Queen,  which  we  keep 
for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  was  similarly 
affected,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  In  this  house  we 
have  a  Madresfield  Court  which  did  not  crack  (as 
it  never  has  here),  because  having  been  ripe  some 
time,  it  was  inclined  to  shrivel,  a  few  of  the  berries 
turned  mouldy,  and  those  of  Black  Hamburgh  be¬ 
came  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  mass  of  mould.  In 
a  still  earlier  house,  in  which  we  stored  some 
Chrysanthemums,  two  bunches  of  Hamburgh  were 
left  hanging,  the  others  had  been  cut  some  time 
previous  and  put  in  the  fruit-room,  but  all  went 
mouldy  and  about  the  same  time. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  here  lately.  We 
do  not  keep  a  weather  record,  but  we  can  mentally 
refer  back  to  three  weeks  of  rain  daily  during  some 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  before  then  the 
soil  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  to  a  depth  of  2  ft. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  your  last  week’s 
leader,  wherin  you  express  gratitude  for  lately  fallen 
showers.  The  surface  of  our  borders  were  kept  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  having  been  covered  some  time  previous 
with  litter,  but  the  external  atmosphere  was  moist. 
Still  we  were  cautious  not  to  ventilate  unless  the  sun 
broke  out. 

I  do  not  know  if  Grape  growers  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  cracking  of  Madresfield 
Court,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  others  will 
crack  when  subject  to  a  superabundance  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  I  remember  a  long  discussion  some  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  gardening  journals  respecting  the 
cracking  of  Grapes  in  a  show  tent  at  Manchester,  I 
believe  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  there  were  di¬ 
verse  opinions  as  to  the  cause. — -W.P.R. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  CORNWALL. 

The  beautiful  open  weather  in  the  westernmost 
counties  has  enabled  the  gardeners  to  make  good 
headway  with  the  autumn  work.  On  the  other 
hand  the  green  crops  are  in  prime  condition.  Most 
of  the  technical  schools  are  in  full  operation  for  the 
winter  months,  and  ere  long  we  may  look  forward  to 
gardening  in  the  west  on  more  scientific  principles 
than  hitherto.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  interest 
being  taken  by  a  large  number  of  students — an 
increasing  number  at  each  session,  as  reports  dis¬ 
tinctly  show. 

The  question  of  pushing  forward  the  growth  of 
fruit  as  an  appendix  to  market  gardening  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  At  Crediton  the  other 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  C.  Bull,  the 
cultivation  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  only  in 
the  west  was  advocated,  and  some  sixty  varieties  of 
these  were  exhibited  and  specially  recommended,  so 
that  there  is  no  limit  as  to  choice.  One  instance  of 
successful  Apple  growing  came  from  Ashford.  As  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done,  it  was  said  that 
this  particular  grower  had  realised  no  less  than  £600 
from  a  twenty  acre  orchard.  One  of  the  chief 
features  towards  successful  Apple  growing,  indeed 
an  essential  element,  was  that  of  perfect  drainage. 
This  is  a  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  If 
the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  soil  at  Ashford  for 
Apple  growing  are  so  favourable,  surely  Cornwall, 
where  the  warm  seasons  are  longer,  and  sheltered 
for  the  most  part,  should  be  doubly  so  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  once  again  the  Narcissi  from 
Scilly  Islands  are  likely  to  be  very  early,  as  every¬ 
thing  has  up  to  the  present  favoured  the  stimulation 
of  the  plants.  Speaking  of  Scilly,  it  may  be  stated 


that  year  by  year  additional  acres  are  being  employed 
in  the  growth  of  this  choice  and  favourite  flower,  as 
well  as  glasshouses.  If,  however,  the  burthen  of 
quantity  exceeds  that  of  last  year  the  amount  of 
cash  running  into  the  Islands  must  be  prodigious, 
and  surely  the  growers  can  or  will  afford  to  allow 
the  public  to  enjoy  with  them  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  by  lowering  the  prices.  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  Scilly  has  the  monpoly  of  the  market  at 
present. — X. 

- - 


Pea;  Conundrum. 

Although  the  summer  has  been  a  long  and  hot  one. 
Peas  on  our  cold  soil  have  done  fairly  well,  and  late 
sorts  through  such  a  season  have  thrown  many 
gardeners  out  of  their  reckoning.  As  a  late  variety 
and  for  withstanding  mildew,  which  most  autumn 
cropping  sorts  are  liable  to,  I  hold  Conundrum  to  be 
a  decidedly  meritorious  introduction,  and  better  in 
foliage,  freshness,  and  flavour  than  those  two  good 
late  Peas,  Autocrat  and  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer. 
We  sowed  Day’s  Conundrum  on  April  24th  and  that 
trusty  old  sort  Ne  Plus  Ultra  on  May  15th,  and 
gathered  the  last  dish  of  the  latter  on  September 
30th  and  of  the  former  on  the  7th  of  October,  an 
advantage  in  favour  of  Conundrum  of  twenty-nine 
days. — B.  L. 

Beet  Northumberland  Red. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  variety  that  it  will  succeed 
where  other  sorts  fail,  and  for  that  reason  I  gave  it 
a  trial.  I  never  had  such  roots  before,  either  for 
size,  colour,  or  quality,  but  the  season  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  shall,  however,  grow  it 
again,  and  if  it  does  as  well  in  an  ordinary  season,  I 
shall  be  more  than  satisfied. — B.  L. 

Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
Giants  have  not  usually  much  to  recommend  them, 
but  I  have  long  been  a  great  admirer  of  this  grand 
kitchen  garden  flower.  Yet  another  sort  has  turned 
up  under  the  name  of  Monarch,  which  I  suppose 
means  great  too,  but  when  recently  comparing  some 
splendid  heads  of  both  I  could  hardly  make  up  my 
mind  which  was  Lord.  I  think  either  sort  might  be 
grown  for  the  other,  the  apparent  difference  being 
only  in  the  name. — B.  L. 

Cabbage  Filderkraut. 

In  form  this  Cabbage,  closely  resembles  Winnig- 
stadt  in  being  conical,  greatly  elongated  and  pointed 
at  the  apex.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  very  vigorous 
growing  kind,  and  when  planted  in  rich  soil  grows 
almost  too  strong  to  be  suitable  for  table  work. 
Judging  from  a  plantation  of  Filderkraut  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  the  heads  are  considerably  smaller  than 
those  of  the  older  and  better  variety  just  mentioned. 
When  fully  developed  the  heads  are  hard  and  very 
firm,  and  to  all  appearance  will  keep  well.  The 
stems  are  moderately  tall,  but  the  leaves  are  few, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  bulky.  They  are  of  a 
light  glaucous  green,  and  the  well-formed  heads  are 
neat  and  handsome.  For  these  reasons  the  variety 
if  constant  to  character  in  respect  to  size,  should 
prove  useful  for  small  gardens  and  even  for 
exhibition  purposes. — F. 

Dwarf  Early  Savoy. 

The  plants  of  this  variety  are  very  dwarf  and  hug 
the  ground  when  kept  true  to  name.  There  are  two 
plantations  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  in  one  case  there  are  a  few  rogues 
in  one  of  the  plantations,  but  it  is  evidently  a  case 
of  accidentally  mixing  the  plants  or  the  seed  of 
something  else  amongst  them,  rather  than  degene¬ 
racy  in  the  strain  of  seed  itself.  The  plants  are  all 
as  evenly  dwarf  in  the  other  plantation  as  to  testify 
to  the  above  fact.  The  plantations  are  of  different 
ages,  and  while  in  one  case  the  heads  are  in  fine 
condition  for  use,  in  the  other  they  are  scarcely  so 
and  will  prolong  the  season  considerably. — F. 

Couve  Tronchuda. 

The  mid-ribs  and  leaf  stalks  of  the  Portugal  or  Sea 
Kale  Cabbage  when  cooked  in  a  young  state  and 
dished  up  as  Sea  Kale  make  a  very  acceptable 
change,  but  it  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  this  vege¬ 
table  grown  really  well.  To  get  it  first-rate  it 
requires  to  be  sown  early  and  planted  in  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  to  be  well  watered  during  dry  weather. 
After  the  heads  are  cut  the  old  stems  will  give  a  few 
cuttings  of  the  most  delicious  sprouts;  in  fact,  there 
is  nothing  else  among  Cabbages  or  any  other  winter 
greens  to  equal  them. 
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FIiORlCt)LiTUt?E. 

New  Dahlias. 

Old  Gold. — The  blooms  of  this  Cactus  variety 
are  of  medium  to  large  size  with  florets  of  moderate 
length  and  suddenly  pointed.  They  may  be 
described  as  golden  buff,  tinted  with  red  in  the 
centre  when  young,  or  the  colour  of  old  gold,  as 
indicated  by  the  name,  and  distinct.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  loth  inst. 

Purple  Prince. — This  also  is  a  Cactus  variety 
with  deep  purple  flowers,  tinted  with  maroon, 
especially  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  the  florets  are 
long  and  pointed.  Award  of  Merit.  It  w'as 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  above, 
by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  were  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  nth  inst.,  and  were 
accorded  First-class  Certificates  : — 

Ernest  Glasse. — In  this  we  have  a  true  Cactus 
Dahlia  of  medium  size  and  warm  rose  with  a  paler 
centre,  and  the  long  florets  are  revolute  at  the  sides 
and  pointed. 

Emily  Hopper, — This  is  a  pompon  of  small  size, 
very  neat,  bright  yellow,  and  attractive.  It,  as  well 
as  Ernest  Glasse,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Miss  Arnold. — The  colour  of  this  decorative 
variety  is  warm  rosy  pink  and  slightly  darker  tinted 
in  the  centre.  The  florets  are  broad,  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  almost  flattened.  Decorative  varieties  are 
already  plentiful,  but  the  particular  shade  of  that 
under  notice  is  very  clear,  distinct  and  attractive. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Arnold,  nurseryman, 
Devonport. 

Cannell's  Gem.— As  a  Cactus  Dahlia  this  is 
very  small,  and  at  the  same  time  very  attractive,  as 
the  name  is  meant  to  imply.  The  blooms  are  of  a 
fiery  orange  scarlet,  and  show  well  up  under  artificial 
light. 

Old  Gold. — For  description  of  this  see  above. 
It,  as  well  as  Cannell’s  Gem,  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

- - 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mrs.  P.  Blair. — This  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  large 
size,  measuring  7  in.  in  diameter  without  spreading 
out  the  flowers.  The  florets  are  spreading,  incurved 
at  the  tips,  of  moderate  width,  and  white,  edged 
with  purple.  The  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  by  whom  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  loth  inst.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it. 

Edith  Rowbottom. — The  flowers  of  this  reflexed 
Japanese  variety  are  fully  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  has 
rosy  purple  florets  of  moderate  width,  and  silvery 
white  on  the  reverse.  The  bloom  is  of  great  depth, 
and  full  in  the  centre  where  it  shows  the  silvery 
reverse.  First-class  Certificate.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  on  the  nth  inst.  by  Mr.  E.  Row- 
bottom,  The  Gardens,  The  Priory,  Hornsey,  N  , 
and,  as  well  as  all  those  mentioned  hereunder, 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Madame  Edouard  Rey. — In  this  case  the  variety 
may  be  described  as  an  incurved  Japanese  type. 
The  blooms  measure  6J  in.  across.  The  florets  are 
rose  coloured  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  are  notable 
for  their  great  width.  They  are  concave  at  the  tips, 
and  this  causes  them  to  be  strongly  incurved,  so  that 
the  silvery  reverse  is  very  pronounced  and  one  of 
the  features  of  the  bloom.  On  the  whole  it  is  bold 
and  handsome.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  Edith  Rowbottom,  and  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

Charles  Davis. — Being  a  sport  from  Viviand 
Morel  this  handsome  variety  agrees  with  it  in  all 
respects  except  colour.  Some  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  whether  the  sport  would  remain  constant 
or  not,  but  all  doubts  upon  that  point  have  dis¬ 
appeared  by  its  flowering  at  different  periods  of  the 
year  and  under  different  conditions.  The  early  or 
crown  buds  as  they  are  called  produce  bright  yellow 
flowers,  but  the  terminal  ones  are  bronzy  yellow  of 
varying  intensity,  and  we  expect  the  late-developed 
blooms  to  be  even  finer  in  this  respect.  The  blooms 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewis¬ 


ham,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  iith  inst., 
measured  6  in.  to  7  in.  across,  and  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Eda  Prass. — In  this  we  have  an  American  variety 
of  great  beauty,  belonging  to  the  incurved  Japanese 
type,  very  full,.of  a  uniform  soft  blush  pink  except 
in  the  centre,  which  is  slightly  deeper  tinted,  and 
measuring  about  6  in.  across.  The  florets  are 
incurved  at  the  sides  so  as  to  be  deeply  grooved  or 
half  fluted.  In  appearance  it  is  very  handsome  and 
delicate  in  colour.  First-class  Certificate.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
at  the  same  place  as  the  last-named. 

Louise. — The  blooms  of  this  variety  measure 
about  5^  in.  to  6  in.  across,  and  being  strongly 
incurved  belong  to  the  incurved  Japanese  type. 
They  are  very  compact,  full,  and  of  a  uniformly 
pearly  blush,  and  very  choice.  The  florets  are 
broad.  The  plant  is  dwarf  with  good  foliage,  as 
might  have  been  seen  by  the  specimens  which  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nursery,  Camberwell, 
exhibited  in  his  group  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
the  nth  inst.  Eirst-class  Certificate. 

Madamoiselle  Therese  Ray. — This  is  a  Con¬ 
tinental  variety  raised  by  M.  Calvat,  and  belongs  to 
the  incurved  Japanese  type.  It  is  of  large  size, 
pure  ivory  white,  and  shining,  especially  when  seen 
under  artificial  light.  The  florets  are  strongly 
incurved,  'somewhat  twisted,  and  grooved  on  the 
inner  face.  First-class  Certificate.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  nth  inst.  by  klr.  H. 
Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley 
Cottage,  Croydon. 

- - 

NOTES  OF  THE  YE.AR. 

Early  this  spring  it  struck  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
beneficial  interest  might  be  reaped  if  one  carried  a 
small  note-book  with  them,  especially  when  travel¬ 
ling.  To  drive  or  walk  along  a  road  looking  straight 
ahead  has  no  pleasure  for  me,  and  a  little  constant 
observation  opens  up  many  new  ideas,  besides 
giving  us  valuable  hints  upon  seasonable  work,  and 
bringing  before  us  some  very  pretty  and  unique 
combinations  in  bedding  and  other  decorative 
departments. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  idea  as  far 
as  possible,  and  from  the  pleasing  results  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  continue.  One  often  gathers  most  valuable 
hints  from  a  casual  glance  at  cottage  gardens,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  my  readers  to  this.  Many 
cottagers  obtain  far  greater  results  from  their  ground 
than  the  professional  gardener  secures  from  the 
same  space  ;  indeed,  I  have  more  than  one  in  my 
mind’s  eye  where  a  few  flowers  are  to  be  seen  almost 
all  the  year  round.  Nor  are  such  essentials  as  good 
vegetables  and  salads  forgotten. 

One  of  the  chief  notes  made  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  is  the  numerous  and  varied  forms  in  which  a 
porch  or  rough  summer-house  can  be  embellished 
with  charming  combinations.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  dip  into  my  book  freely,  but  I  may 
name  the  following  three  as  among  the  best  covered 
porches  I  have  met  with  : — No.  i  consisted  of  the 
scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Clematis  Flamula, 
and  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.  These  were  in  bloom 
together  and  grew  among  one  another  almost  at  will. 
No.  2  was  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott  and  Tropaeo- 
lum  speciosum.  The  bold  white  blossoms  of 
Passion  Elowers  had  a  remarkably  showy  appearance 
among  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  Scotch  Flame  Flower. 
No.  3.  This  was  the  common  Irish  Ivy,  among 
which  had  grown  a  stray  shoot  or  two  from  a 
neighbouring  Wisteria  sinensis.  A  very  pretty  effect 
was  formed  early  in  the  spring,  while  later  on  there 
was  a  complete  contrast  from  a  strong  plant  of 
Clematis  Jackmanii  which  bloomed  soon  after  the 
Wisteria  was  over  and  lasted  for  many  weeks.  It  is 
such  simple  combinations  as  these  which  are  far 
more  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  formal 
arrangements.  I  might  name  sev'eral  simple  and 
very  elegant  flower  beds  noticed,  but  I  should  not 
know  where  to  stop  if  once  well  into  this  subject. 

Another  use  for  my  note-book  was  putting  down 
the  most  suitable  times  and  means  of  raising  several 
subjects  which  are  especial  favourites  with  me  ;  also 
any  fresh  plan  that  might  come  under  my  notice. 
It  only  needs  an  occasional  glance  at  these  notes, 
and  the  circumstances  and  times  under  which  they 
were  made  are  again  present.  We  so  often  see  in 
other  gardens  the  exact  plant  we  would  like  in  our 
own,  and  a  short  note  made  at  the  time  in  the  way  I 
here  suggest  will  frequently  prevent  the  disappointing 
loss  of  a  second  season. — Experience. 


UNITED  HORTICUETURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  I 
should  like  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  such  an  admirable 
manner  at  the  annual  dinner  last  week,  a  report  of 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  and  with  your 
permission  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  made  an  excellent  speech, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  gardeners  from  joining  our  Society.  In  speaking 
of  the  rules,  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  graduated 
scale  of  payment,  so  that  a  member  joining  at  an 
early  age  would  not  have  to  pay  so  large  a  con¬ 
tribution  as  an  older  one.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  such  an  alteration,  because  under  the  existing 
rules  a  young  man  may  join  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  should  he  live  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy  he 
can  then  draw  his  money  with  the  accumulated 
interest,  which  will  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  double  the  amount  due  to  a  member  who  does 
not  join  before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty-six  or  forty 
years.  One  thing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  that  after  a  member  has  been  subscribing  for 
some  years  the  interest  added  to  his  deposit  amounts 
to  more  than  his  annual  contribution. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  who  has  done  such  noble  work  in 
starting  and  adding  capital  to  our  Convalescent  F und, 
made  a  capital  suggestion  when  he  said  that  gar¬ 
deners  should  endeavour  to  get  their  employers  to 
subscribe  to  this  particular  fund.  One  reason  why 
they  should  support  it  is  that  should  a  gardener 
unfortunately  have  a  serious  illness,  when  recovering 
a  change  of  air  might  benefit  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  weeks 
sooner  than  he  could  without  that  change. 

The  work  of  the  officers  and  the  soundness  of  the 
Society  was  highly  spoken  of  by  gentlemen  com¬ 
petent  to  speak  on  these  matters.  Mr.  Marshall, 
being  one  of  the  founders,  knows  something  of  the 
management,  and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  donations 
to  the  Management  Fund.  The  committee  do  not 
feel  justified  in  recommending  a  further  tax  upon 
members  beyond  the  payment  of  their  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  2S.  6d.  to  the  fund  ;  but  if.  instead  of  500 
members,  we  numbered  5,000,  the  annual  income  to 
the  management  fund  derived  from  this  source  would 
amount  to  ;^625,  then  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  our  excellent  secretary  with  paid  assistance, 
and  adopt  other  methods  of  making  the  Society 
known  throughout  the  country.  The  work  at 
present  is  done  in  too  much  of  an  economical 
manner,  but  the  committee  have  no  power  to  spend 
a  single  penny  more  than  is  received  for  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

As  the  Society  is  established  for  mutual  benefit  I 
think  it  deserves  the  consideration  of  every  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  in  the  country. 
Will  not  the  secretaries  of  such  societies  apply  to 
Mr.  Collins  for  the  rules,  and  the  last  report  and 
balance-sheet  ?  The  subject  would  be  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  one  for  discussion  amongst  the  members. 
When  gardeners  join  in  large  numbers  and  volun¬ 
tarily  contribute  is.  per  annum  to  the  Convalescent 
'  Fund,  there  will  be  no  cause  to  plead  for  outside 
help  either  for  that  or  the  Management  Fund,  and 
honorary  members’  subscriptions  could  all  go  into 
the  Benevolent  Fund.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
in  round  figures  500  members  and  a  capital  of  /8,ooo 
invested,  or  an  average  of  £16  each  member. — 
G.  IF.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

There  are  few  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants  so  har¬ 
dened  in  heart  as  .to  gainsay  the  beauty  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  October,  when  flowers  of 
most  kinds  present  a  more  or  less  time  and  weather 
worn  and  battered  appearance.  The  profusion  of 
bloom  and  the  delicate  tints  of  white,  lilac,  blue, 
purple  and  other  shades  are  marvellous  in  their  fresh¬ 
ness  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  though  the 
flowers  have  not  the  portly  size  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  nor  the  unwieldy  clumsiness  of  a  show 
Dahlia,  yet  they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own  which 
cannot  be  matched  by  any  other  class  of  flowers, 
either  in  autumn  or  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
In  the  cut  state  they  are  graceful,  elegant,  and  even 
refined  in  appearance  when  cut  with  long  stems, 
which  alone  are  capable  of  showing  their  true 
character.  Some  cultivators  are  now  using  them  as 
pot  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory ]or 
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greenhouse  at  this  period  of  the  year  with  charming 
effect.  For  many  years  there  have  been  good  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  and  at  Kew.  Since  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Asters  at  the  former  place  the  collection  has 
been  greatly  enriched,  and  is  now  as  representative 
as  any  in  the  country. 

A  number  of  Asters  may  be  mentioned  here, 
which,  although  not  Michaelmas  Daisies  proper,  it 
would  be  gross  neglect  to  overlook.  Virgil’s 
Amellus  or  the  Italian  Starwort  (Aster  Amellus) 
flowers  splendidly  from  August  to  October,  and  is 
still  a  most  conspicuous  object  where  it  has  been 
planted  in  soil  of  even  moderate  fertility.  There 
are  several  forms  of  it,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detect  a  difference  between  A.  Amellus  and 
A.  A.  amelloides,  both  of  which  are  dwarf.  Then 
again  there  seems  no  appreciable  difference  between 
the  plants  indicated  by  the  names  A.  A.  bessarabicus 
and  A.  A.  major,  for  they  seem  identical  under 
similar  conditions.  The  former  name  should  there¬ 
fore  be  retained.  It  is 
the  tallest  of  the  forms, 
and  under  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  differs  chiefly  or 
entirely  in  its  greater 
stature.  It  is  the  earli¬ 
est  recorded  Aster  of 
which  w’e  know,  and  is 
the  plant  of  which  Virgil 
sang,  and  who  lived  b.c. 

70  to  rg.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  translations  of  his 
passage  concerning 
Amellus,  but  the  following 
is  as  correct  a  translation 
as  any,  although  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  flower  it¬ 
self  is  not  so  perfect ; — 

"  A  flower  there  is  that 
grows  in  meadow  ground ,  - 
Amellus  called,  and  easy 
to  be  found  ; 

For,  from  one  root,  the 
rising  stems  bestow 
A  wood  of  leaves,  and 
violet  purple  boughs. 

The  flower  itself  is  glori¬ 
ous  to  behold. 

And  shines  on  altars  like 
refulgent  gold — 

Sharp  to  the  taste — by 
shepherds  near  the 
stream 

Of  Mella  found ;  and 
thence  they  gave  the 
name." 

There  are  several  other 
European  Asters  not 
classed  with  the  true 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  no¬ 
tably  A.  acris,  A.  canus, 
and  A.  Linosyris.  There 
are  several  forms  of  A. 
acris,  but  A.  a.  nanus  is 
the  best,  being  a  foot 
high  and  having  bright 
blue-purple  flowers.  A. 
canus  has  panicles  of 
deep  lilac  flowers  and 
grey  leaves.  The  ter¬ 
minal  corymbs  of  bloom  of  A.  Linosyris  are 
golden-yellow ;  occasionally  a  few  white  rays 
are  present,  but  very  often  they  are  entirely 
absent.  It  is  well  named  Goldilocks.  Very  hand¬ 
some  is  A.  dahuricus  about  2  ft.  high  with  large 
corymbs  of  blue-purple  flowers.  It  comes  from 
Siberia  and  has  its  counterpart  in  A.  dracuncu- 
loides  with  a  few  long  purple  rays  to  each  flower  and 
stems  3  ft.  high.  Like  most  of  the  above  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  section  Galatella  all  of  which  bear  flat 
panicles  of  bloom. 

The  varieties  of  A.  Novi-Belgii  are  now  very 
numerous  and  many  of  them  very  handsome. 
They  are  true  Michaelmas  Daisies,  unless  the  name 
be  given  to  one  species  as  was  originally  the  case. 
In  the  front  rank  we  would  place  A.  N.-B.  densus 
about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  densely  covered  all  over 
the  top  with  lively  blue  flowers.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  it.  Similar  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  that  named  Juno,  but  the 
plant  is  4  ft.  high  and  of  more  tapering  outline 
Pluto  is  equally  handsome  and  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable.  Wm.  Marshall  grows  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high. 


branches  freely  and  develops  a  great  profusion  of 
bright  lavender-blue  flowers  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  best  white  variety  is  Harpur  Crewe,  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  and  producing  long  panicles  of  white  flowers 
of  good  average  size.  A.  N.-B.  laevigatus  must  also 
be  included  on  account  of  its  profusion  of  rosy 
flowers  and  dwarf  habit,  being  only  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
high.  Supposing  a  collection  to  be  limited  to  si.x  of 
the  most  distinct  and  best  of  the  varieties  of 
A.  Novi-Belgii,  the  above  would  be  our  selection  ; 
but  if  Juno  and  Pluto  be  considered  too  close  to  re¬ 
tain  as  distinct,  then  we  should  substitute  either 
Grandiflorus,  deep  blue-purple  ;  Robert  Parker, 
clear  light  blue ;  or  Fortunae,  with  large  lilac 
flowers,  and  very  floriferous. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  really  excellent  varieties 
that  might  be  included  in  a  second  list,  and  there 
maybe  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  some  of 
them  might  not  be  included  in  the  premier  list. 
Minerva  is  a  graceful  and  loosely-branched  variety 
with  large  soft  lilac  rays  and  a  golden  disc  becoming 


orange-red.  Pysche  has  large  lilac-blue  flowers. 
The  stems  of  Vesta  are  only  2  ft.  high,  and  the 
white  flowers  are  produced  on  a  round-headed  bush 
much  after  the  style  of  A.  N.-B.  densus,  but  they  are 
almost  out  of  season  now.  Flora  is  a  late  variety 
with  deeper  lilac  flowers  than  Fortunae  and  slightly 
dwarfer.  It  is  distinct,  and  we  have  seen  it  under 
the  name  of  A.  spectabilis.  Berenice  has  large,  pale 
lilac  and  starry  flowers  that  make  themselves  very 
conspicuous  by  opening  almost  all  at  one  time.  The 
tall  loosely-branched  stems  of  Ariadne  bear  large 
pale  blue  flowers.  The  rosy  lilac  flowers  of  Proser¬ 
pina  are  distinct  and  pretty  on  the  tall,  much 
branched  stems.  Growers  are  wont  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  beauty  of  Formosissimus,  probably  on 
account  of  the  rich  purple  flowers.  Calliope  has 
rosy  lilac  flowers  like  Proserpina,  but  it  is  much 
dwarfer,  being  only  3  ft.  high.  Very  early  and  rather 
distinct  is  Janus  with  white  flowers  tinted  rose. 
Another  early  variety  is  Ravenna,  rosy-purple. 
Floribundus  is  closely  similar  to  Grandiflorus,  both 
having  purple  stems  and  deep  blue-purple  flowers. 
Somewhat  similar  is  Arcturus,  but  it  is  even  more 


rigid  and  stiff  in  habit.  Archer  Hind  differs  from 
all  the  three  in  having  almost  green  stems,  a 
more  graceful  habit  and  clearer  blue  flowers.  It  is 
certainly  choice  in  its  way.  To  this  list  of  varieties 
of  A.  Novi-Belgii,  might  be  added  Virgil,  3  ft.  high, 
with  bright  blue  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  classed  as 
a  variety  of  A  laevis,  but  it  has  little  affinity  with 
that  species. 

In  former  years  A.  laevis  was  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  A.  Chapmaniand  is  characterised 
by  narrow  oblong  leaves  clasping  the  stem,  moderate 
sized  bright  blue  flowers,  and  a  slender,  graceful 
habit.  The  varieties  of  A.  Novae-Angliae  are  as 
conspicuous  in  gardens  as  those  of  A.  Novi-Belgii, 
except  in  being  less  numerous.  By  propagation  from 
cuttings  in  spring  and  growing  them  in  pots,  both 
kinds  can  be  kept  very  dwarf  if  so  desired.  A.  N.- 
A.  praecox  is  very  early  and  now  almost  out  of 
bloom.  Roseus,  rose,  ruber,  rosy-purple,  and  pul- 
chellus,  with  rich  blue-purple  flowers,  are  now  in  per¬ 
fection.  The  last-named  is  the  dwarfest  of  all  as  a  rule. 

There  are  several  other 
Asters  that  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  every  well 
ordered  collection,  and 
many  of  them  are  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture. 
As  the  name  indicates, 
the  flowers  of  A.  versi¬ 
color  are  changeable  in 
colour.  They  are  white 
when  first  expanded,  but 
soon  change  to  a  light 
rose,  so  that  a  bush 
shows  a  pretty  mixture 
of  the  two  colours. 
There  are  several  vari¬ 
eties,  but  they  differ 
chiefly  in  height  or 
slightly  in  colour,  and 
are  generally  about  18 
in.  to  2  ft.  high.  A. 
paniculatus  Grant’s  var. 
has  white  flowers  chang¬ 
ing  to  blush-lilac  with  a 
purple  disc.  The  large 
lavender-coloured 
flowers  of  A.  turbinellus 
are  very  pretty  and 
thinly  disposed  on  slen¬ 
der,  gracefully  branched 
stems  about  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high.  A  amethystinus 
bears  a  great  profusion 
of  purple  flowers,  fading 
to  lilac,  and  of  moderate¬ 
ly  small  size.  Somewhat 
similar  in  habit  is  A. 
multiflorus,  not  very 
graceful,  but  producing 
dense  and  beautiful 
sprays  of  miniature  white 
flowers.  A.  vimineus,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant  in  its 
twiggy  and  branching 
habit,  and  when  left 
alone  produces  a  round 
bush  with  myriads  of 
small  white  flowers. 
Somewhat  similar  in  many  respects,  but  much  taller, 
is  A.  Tradescanti.  It  grows  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
flowers  very  late,  and  is  the  true  or  original 
Michaelmas  Daisy  according  to  Loudon.  The  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  are  like  small  white  Daisies. 

Quite  different  in  their  way  are  A.  diffusus,  A. 
dumosus,  A.  cordifolius,  and  A.  Drummondi.  Those 
who  like  Asters,  generally,  would  include  the  most  of 
them  or  their  best  varieties  in  a  collection.  A. 
diffusus  horizontalis  is  a  gem,  with  a  mass  of  tiny 
blooms,  having  white  rays  and  a  bright'  reddish  pur¬ 
ple  disc  arranged  on  short  horizontal  sprays.  Similar 
in  colour  is  A.  dumosus,  but  the  individual  blooms 
are  larger,  and  they  entirely  cover  a  dumpy,  dwarf, 
rounded-headed  bush,  12  in.  to  18  in.  high.  It  is  a 
pretty  Aster,  but  dumpy  and  ungraceful.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  is  A.  cordifolius  elegans,  with  palest 
lilac-white  rays  and  a  deep  purple  disc,  produced  in 
the  most  wanton  profusion.  A.  c.  Diana  has  white 
flowers,  but  the  disc  ultimately  becomes  rosy,  in 
some  cases  at  least.  A.  Drummondi  differs  from  A. 
cordifolius  by  its  greater  height  (5  ft.)  and  the  larger 
size  of  the  individual  flowers. 
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AROIDS  AND  ORONTIADS. 

The  natural  order  of  Aroideae  or  Aroids,  including 
the  Orontiads,  contains  several  genera  from  which 
our  plant  collections  receive  continually  species  of 
exquisite  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  brilliant 
colours.  These  treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries,  only  a 
few  species  being  abundant  in  temperate  zones, 
where  they  equally  enhance  the  character  of  the 
landscape. 

But  in  the  tropical  forest,  the  Eden  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion,  some  species  of  Philodendron  develop  as 
climbing  plants — Lianas— real  gigantic  dimensions. 
Do  we  not  admire,  even  in  our  conservatories,  the 
large  specimens  of  Philodendron  pertusum,  with 
their  immense  perforated  leaves,  especially  when  in 
bloom  and  fruit  ?  The  more  we  will  be  astonished 
if  we  look  up  to  the  various  kinds  of  Philodendrons 
in  their  native  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  There 
they  cover  the  gigantic  trees  from  bottom  to  top 
with  their  long  stems,  large  foliage,  and  masses  of 
air  roots  ;  they  build  hanging  bridges  with  their 
wide-reaching  and  spreading  branches  and  rope-like 
roots  from  tree  to  tree,  which  offer  to  the  wandering 
monkeys  and  other  animals  natural  and  convenient 
passages  through  the  wide  forest.  All  those 
creatures  fear  to  penetrate  the  undergrowth  or  to 
touch  the  moist  humid  soil  below. 

Some  other  kinds  of  the  extended  genus  Anthu- 
rium  plants— without  ascending  stems,  live  as 
epiphytes  on  stems  and  branches  of  big  trees,  and 
form  in  clusters  with  Ferns,  Orchids,  Amaryllis,  and 
Rhipsalis,  aerial  garden  beds  of  extreme  beauty. 
Tall  and  robust  species  of  Dieffenbachia,  with  their 
dense  growing  stems  form  palisade-like  the  borders 
of  the  Amazon  River  and  tributaries,  and  on  the 
Apure  River,  in  similar  localities,  the  tree-like  Alo- 
casia  arborea,  with  its  tall  stems  and  thick  large 
leaves,  gives,  with  the  surrounding  Palms  and  Bam¬ 
boos,  unrivalled  landscape  effects.  The  majestic 
habit  of  this  tall  Alocasia  can  be  compared  with 
Cecropia  peltata  et  palmatsr,  Strelitzia  augusta, 
Urania  Amazonica,  and  Ravenalia  Madagasca- 
riensis  (the  Traveller’s  Tree) ;  Alocasia  indica,  the 
genuine  Tarrow,  and  the  ornamental  varieties  ;  Alo¬ 
casia  macrorhiza  and  O.  m.  foliis  variegatis,  grow 
in  East  India,  Malacca,  and  the  Moluccean  Island, 
and  develop  on  dwarf  stems  their  gigantic  leaves. 

In  the  extensive  Llanos  of  Venezuela  abide  the 
beautiful  coloured  Caladiums,  such  as  C.  poecile,  C. 
pictum,  C.  argyrites,  C.  hastatum,  C.  bicolor,  C. 
discolor,  and  others,  the  original  species  from  which, 
by  hybridisation,  a  great  many  varieties  of  fancy 
Caladiums  are  produced.  They  grow  in  masses 
together  and  contribute  to  create  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  monotonous  meadows  by  adorning 
with  their  beautiful  coloured  leaves  all  low  places, 
the  borders  of  lagoons,  swamps,  and  rivulets. 
Wonderful  are  the  aspects  of  the  tarrow  fields,  of 
Colocasia  antiquorom  on  the  River  Nile,  the  tarrow 
fields  in  Venezuela  of  Colocasia  euchlora,  C.  cara- 
casana,  or  of  other  species  such  as  C.  Javanica,  C. 
mafaffa,  Xanthosoma  belophyllun,  X.  sagittifolium, 
and  X.  pilosum  in  Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  Sunda 
archipelagos,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  great 
quantities  for  their  edible  stems  and  rhizomes. 

.Several  kinds  of  Aroids  are  noted  for  their  extra 
large  flower  spathes  of  peculiar  colour  and  smell,  yet 
some  kinds  are  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of 
scarlet  and  white  spathes  which  last  for  a  long  time. 
We  note  especially  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  A. 
Scherz — maximum  for  their  brilliant  vermilion- 
scarlet  spathes  ;  Anthurium  candidum,  with  showy 
white  spathes  ;  and  some  hybrids,  which  produce 
the  red  and  white  colour  on  one  plant. 

The  individual  flowers  of  the  Aroids  are  placed  on 
a  separated  spadix,  surrounded  by  the  spatha,  which 
is  often  of  a  very  large  size  and  of  a  peculiar  brown 
or  black  colour.  The  largest  spathes  produce  the 
Arums,  Arisaemas,  Colocasias,  Xanthosomas,  and 
Amorphophallus,  and  the  flowers  of  these  kinds 
exhale  at  the  time  when  opening  the  spathe  a  fetid, 
putrid  smell.  But  the  greater  number  of  Aroids 
produce  inodorous  flowers  and  still  the  flowers  of 
some  species  are  exceedingly  fragrant  and  pleasant, 
such  as  Alocasia  odorata  (Calad.  odoratissimum 
hort.),  Monstera  deliciosa,  Alocasia  arborea.  Philo¬ 
dendron  fragrantissimum,  Schott.,  and  other  species. 

Several  peculiar  phenomena  are  observed  in 
Aroids.  The  increasing  of  temperature  in  the 
flowers  during  the  time  the  spathe  is  developing 
and  the  flowers  are  mature  for  accepting  the  pollen, 


the  dropping  of  water  from  the  apex  of  the  leaves  by 
Richardias,  Xanthosomas,  and  Colocasias  ;  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tubers  on  the  leaves,  etc.,  of  Amorpho¬ 
phallus,  or  on  a  separated  spike,  grown  up  from  the 
tuber  on  Remusatia  vivipara  Schott.  (Calad.  hort.)  ; 
the  remarkable  growth  of  secondary  leaves,  appen¬ 
dices  and  leaflets  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  large 
leaves  of  Xanthosoma  pilosum,  C.  Koch  (Colocasia 
appendicalata  hort.) 

Regarding  the  geographical  distribution  we  find 
that  all  species  of  Pothos  belong  to  Asia  and  Poly¬ 
nesia,  and  Anthuriums  are  indigenous  to  tropical 
America.  In  Africa  these  two  classes  are  represented 
by  only  two  species,  as  the  very  conspicuous  and 
climbing  Colocasia  scandens  from  the  Benue  River, 
etc.  In  Central  America,  and  chiefly  in  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  the  Philoden¬ 
drons  are  the  most  gigantic  climbing  plants, 
“  Lianas.”  All  Dieffenbachias,  Spahphyllums,  Homa- 
lonemas,  and  Curmerias,  Syngoniums  and  several 
species  of  Caladiums  and  Xanthosomas  are  American 
plants  ;  all  Richardias,  several  Amorphophallus  ;  all 
Nephthytis,  Xanthosoma  violacea,  Auchomanes,  and 
several  Colocasias  are  indigenous  to  Africa,  while 
Alocasia  indica,  A.  macrorhiza,  A.  culcullata,  the 
Phyllotaeniums,  Pinella  tubifera,  several  Amorpho¬ 
phallus,  Remusatia  vivipara,  the  Aglaonemas,  Schis- 
matoglottis,  Scindapsus,  Labisia  pothoinea,  Alocasia 
Sanderiana,  A.  princeps,  A.  Lindeni,  A.  Luciani,  A. 
A.  Villeneuvii,  A.  Lowii,  A.  pucciana,  and  all  other 
forms  like  Sanderiana,  which  are  grouped  under 
Schistocosasia  are  distributed  from  Benga',  Ceylon 
to  Malacca,  Sunda,  Papua,  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Though  H.  Schott,  late  director  of  the  Imperial 
Botanical  Garden  at  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  in  his 
Pvodyomus  avoid ;  C.  Koch,  late  professor  of  Botany 
in  Berlin,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  have  clearly 
defined  the  distinction  of  generas  and  species, 
nevertheless  several  kinds,  of  recent  introduction,  re¬ 
quire  a  better  or  more  correct  determination  in 
order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  avoid  synonyms. 
The  patria  of  several  new  species  is  still  unknown, 
and  it  seems  that  importing  firms  conceal  the  coun¬ 
try  and  locality  where  the  new  plants  come  from,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  other  collectors, 
but  to  the  disadvantage  of  gardeners  in  finding  a 
guide  for  the  proper  cultivation. — R.  Deckmev,  in 
Florists'  Exchange. 

- - 

GARDENING  glSCELLANY. 

HYDRANGEAS. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  varies  considerably  in  colour, 
sometimes  being  almost  white,  at  others  a  soft  rosy- 
pink,  and  yet  again  changing  to  deep  blue  in  some 
soils.  The  blue  form  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  not 
often  met  with ;  but  still  more  seldom  do  we  meet 
with  the  two  colours  upon  one  bush  at  the  same 
time.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  grand  plant  in  front 
of  a  cottage  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  that  was  carrying 
a  full  crop  of  bloom ;  one  half  of  the  plant  was  deep 
rosy-pink,  the  remainder  was  one  of  the  purest  blues 
I  have  seen  in  this  flower.  Hydrangeas  are  very 
changeable  in  respect  to  colour,  many  different 
shades  being  produced  upon  the  same  variety  when 
growing  in  various  soils,  but  I  have  never  before  met 
with  such  a  contrast  as  in  the  present  case.  The 
blue  colour  in  this  floweris  precarious  and  uncertain. 
It  may  be  seen  on  a  plant  one  season  and  almost 
entirely  disappear  the  next.  If  soil  is  the  chief 
factor  in  its  production  why  should  it  not  be  more 
constant  ?  I  have  propagated  from  a  blue  plant 
and  used  the  soil  it  was  growing  in,  but  the  result 
was  flowers  of  the  normal  colour.  Some  growers 
profess  to  secure  the  blue  shade  by  watering  with 
certain  concoctions,  or  including  certain  minerals  in 
the  soil.  If  this  be  a  fact,  why  do  we  not  more 
frequently  see  this  popular  plant  carrying  its  blue 
panicles  of  blossoms  ? — Experience. 

LINARIA  PURPUREA. 

A  British  plant  and  of  good  habit,  Linaria  pur¬ 
purea  should  find  many  admirers  considering  its 
floriferous  character.  Even  after  a  summer  of 
uuprecedented  drought  it  is  still  flowering  away 
beautifully  as  if  the  circumstances  had  been  the 
most  favourable.  The  purple  flowers  are  moderate 
in  size  it  is  true,  but  they  are  produced  in  long 
racemes  that  keep  on  elongating  and  opening  flowers 
for  many  months  together.  A  large  number  of 


them  are  open  at  one  time,  making  a  showy  bush. 
Like  several  other  allied  plants,  this  one  delights  in 
dry  places  and  makes  a  beautiful  display  even  when 
growing  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls  where  the  soil  is 
very  scanty,  or  in  fact  limited  to  the  mortar  with 
which  the  stones  were  originally  cemented  together. 
South  Europe  is  really  its  native  country,  but  it  has 
got  naturalised  in  several  parts  of  England,  where  it 
no  doubt  finds  the  conditions  suitable.  When  once 
established  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  it  continues 
to  improve  annually  as  it  gets  established,  for  it  is  a 
perennial  and  quite  hardy. 


THE  LATE  MR.  F.  L.  AMES. 

Mr.  Falconer,  editor  of  American  Gardening,  thus 
writes  of  this  American  patron  of  Horticulture  : — 
Mr.  Ames  had  gardening  in  his  heart.  He  loved 
plants  and  flowers  and  trees,  and  beauty  in  nature, 
and  shared  them  with  the  people,  for  his  grounds  and 
greenhouses  were  freely  open  to  the  public.  He  had 
an  immense  greenhouse  establishment,  where  all 
manner  of  the  choicest  decorative  tropical  plants  are 
grown,  and  his  collection  of  Orchids  is  the  most 
select  in  the  world.  In  his  delightful  home  and 
beautiful  garden  he  found  rest  and  recreation  ;  he 
was  devotedly  fond  of  his  plants  and  knew  and 
esteemed  them  individually.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  he  accumulated  this  vast  collection  of  plants, 
paying  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  them. 
The  influence  of  this  beautiful  garden  in  the  village 
is  potent  on  every  side.  The  railway  station  of  this 
manufacturing  town  is  surrounded  by  a  little  gardened 
park  :  the  town  itself  has  been  decorated  by  our  fore¬ 
most  landscape  architect ;  the  other  wealthy  residents 
of  the  place,  stirred  to  emulation,  have  fine  gardens 
and  spacious  greenhouses ;  and  the  yard  of  most  every 
villager  is  aglow  with  flowers  and  the  print  of  neatr 
ness  and  loving  care.  What  shall  now  become  of 
Mr.  Ames’  grand  collection  of  plants  ?  We  have  no 
solicitude  on  this  point,  for  his  widow,  one  of  the 
most  estimable  and  refined  of  ladies,  shared  with 
her  noble  husband  his  love  for  plants  and  flowers 
and  a  gardened  home,  and  their  children’s  tastes  are 
in  the  same  direction.  Nineteen  years  ago  we  worked 
for  Mr.  Ames,  and  we  entertain  the  fondest  affection 
for  his  family,  and  the  happiest  memory  of  the  kind 
and  homely  people  of  that  New  England  town.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Ames’  generosity  confined  to  his  own  gar¬ 
den,  for  in  after  years  when  we  were  superintendent 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Harvard  University,  he 
gave  thousands  of  dollars  towards  the  support  of 
that  institution,  and  since  then  his  hand  had  con¬ 
tinued  its  liberality  towards  that  garden  and  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

JOHNSON’S  GARDENER’S  DICTIONARY. 
The  re-issue  of  this  useful  work  makes  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  yet  notwithstanding,  it  is  being  brought  up  to 
date  with  more  care  and  correctness  than  the  first 
number.  It  has  now  reached  the  seventh  part  and 
takes  the  genera  in  alphabetical  sequence  down  to 
“  Sesbania,”  so  that  «e  should  expect  the  publisher  to 
limit  the  book  to  eight  parts  as  originally  promised. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  to  note  such  a  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  names  of  plants  in  the  books 
recently  issued  from  Kew,  whether  officially  or 
otherwise.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  if  the  names  of  plants  could  be  reduced 
to  uniformity  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  we  shall 
probably  long  for  in  vain.  The  fault  of  botany 
probably  is  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Plants  are  liable  to  variation  in  order  that  they  may 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  surroundings. 
Then  botanists  differ  as  to  their  affinities,  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  nomenclature.  In  the 
dictionary  under  notice  we  observe  that  Aster 
dracunculoides  is  considered  a  variety  of  A.  acris, 
while  A.  dahuricus  is  retained.  Now  A.  dahuricus 
is  less  distinct  from  A.  acris  than  is  A.  dracuncu¬ 
loides.  They  are  all  closely  allied  forms  certainly, 
but  if  A.  dahuricus  is  to  be  retained  as  distinct  so 
the  other  ought  to  be.  Then  under  A.  Amellus  we 
have  A.  A.  augustifolius.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  should  come  under  A.  acris.  It  was  introduced 
in  1596.  The  figure  of  A.  Amellus  given  in  Dodoen’s 
“  New  Herbal,”  dated  1578,  gives  a  figure  of  what 
is  evidently  the  ordinary  form  pure  and  simple. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences  of  opinion  the 
dictionary  will  be  a  useful  book  of  reference.  The 
publishers  are  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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THE  CRESTED  GOLDEN  FEATHER. 

Few  plants  are  more  universally  grown  in  garden 
bedding  designs  than  Pyrethrum  Parthenium 
aureum,  known  as  Golden  Feather  or  Golden 
Feverfew.  We  can  trace  it  through  a  great  number 
of  other  names  both  botanical  and  popular.  It  was 
originally  introduced  as  a  medicinal  plant,  hence 
the  name  of  Feverfew.  After  being  introduced  it 
established  itself  in  this  country  as  a  wild  plant , 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  golden  variety  which 
turned  up  and  proved  capable  of  being  reproduced 
by  seeds,  it  would  long  ere  now  have  been  the 
subject  of  great  neglect.  Since  the  yellow  variety 
first  appeared,  several  others  have  been  put  into 
commerce,  but  they  are  seldom  seen.  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  have  now 
a  good  stock  of  a  new  and  distinct  variety  which 
they  call  Pyrethrum  aureum  cristatum  or  Crested 
Golden  Feather.  The  leaves  are  relatively  broad 
but  neat,  two  to  four  times  divided,  with  the  edges 
all  incurved  like  those  of  the  Hay-scented  Fern, 
giving  the  leaves  a  finely  crisped  appearance.  They 
are  golden  yellow  with  the  under-surface  simitar  but 
slightly  paler.  The  whole  plant,  when  allowed  to 
grow  to  full  size  the  first  year  from  seed,  forms  a 
round-headed  tuft  like  a  dwarf  and  compactly  grown 
plant  of  golden  Parsley,  only  t  he  stalks  are  much 
shorter.  Dividing  or  edging  lines  of  it  in  flower 
bedding  would  have  a  distinct  effect  from  that  of 
the  common  Golden  F'eather. 


APPLE  HAMBLING’S  SEEDLING. 

The  fruits  of  this  Apple  are  of  great  size,  globose,  or 
occasionally  slightly  conical,  with  five  obtuse  angles 
as  a  rule.  The  skin  is  yellow,  thinly  dotted  with 
russet,  and  occasionally  shaded  with  that  colour 
round  the  top  cavity.  The  latter  is  moderately 
deep  and  the  eye  is  open.  The  white  flesh  is  crisp, 
very  juicy,  and  agreeably  acid.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  good  keeping  kind.  A  dish  of  the 
variety  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  loth  inst.  by  Major 
Hambling,  Dunstable,  when  it  was  accorded  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

MINA  LOBATA. 

This  beautiful  climber  has  made  extraordinary 
growth  this  season,  and  I  have  seen  it  fully  25  ft. 
high.  It  is  now  getting  pretty  well  known,  and  is 
one  of  those  things  which  have  come  to  stay.  I  saw 
it  associated  with  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  another 
beautiful  summer  creeper,  and  although  admiring 
the  Mina  lobata  very  much  because  of  its  beauty 
and  singularity,  I  think  that  most  of  those  who 
know  the  two  plants,  and  have  room  for  one  only, 
will  prefer  the  Eccremocarpus. — G. 


BRONZE  PELARGONIUM  BLACK  DOUGLAS. 
Golden  bicolor  Pelargoniums  have  had  little  notice 
taken  of  them  for  a  long  time  past,  and  I  draw 
attention  to  this  particular  variety  now,  having  seen 
it  frequently  lately  with  others  of  the  same  class, 
amongst  which  it  is  conspicuous  in  exceeding  all 
others  for  beauty  and  attractiveness.  To  all  those 
who  grow  this  class  and  feel  dissatisfied  with  varieties 
at  present  grown  I  would  say  give  this  fine  old  sort  a 
trial.— G. 


THE  KEEPING  OF  FRUIT. 

That  fruit  will  not  keep  this  year  is,  so  far  as  my 
own  observations  extend,  a  pretty  general  complaint, 
but  I  hope  that  after  the  early  Apples  and  Pears  are 
over  we  shall  not  have  any  serious  complaint  to  make 
respecting  our  own.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  earlier  kinds  were  ripe  at  least  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  and  so  it  is  small  wonder  if  in 
going  over  the  stores  some  of  these  are  found  to  have 
gone  to  decay.  By  frequently  looking  them  over  and 
removing  all  the  faulty  ones, and  re-arranging  the  fruit, 
some  little  will  be  done  to  mitigate  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of. — W.  B.  G. 


SPINACH, 

This  delicious  vegetable  is  doing  remarkably  well 
just  now,  and  comes  in  most  useful.  Having  no 
late  Peas  or  Scarlet  Runners,  which  long  since 
succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  we  are  at 
present  rather  restricted  in  the  choice  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  are  our  mainstay. — G. 


GOLDILOCKS. 

Aster  Linosyris,  sometimes  also  called  Chrysocoma 
Linosyris,  the  Flax-leaved  Aster,  is  flowering  now 
with  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The  foliage  and  growth 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Flax,  while  the 
flowers  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  common 
Groundsel,  but  several  times  as  large.  It  grows 
about  one  foot  in  height,  and  is  a  very  old  European 
plant,  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  gardens,  but  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  care  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. — G. 

-  - ^ - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Cattleya  House. — Cymbidiums  have  done  well 
this  season,  especially  C.  Lowianum,  our  plants  of 
which  are  just  throwing  up  spikes  that  promise  to 
equal  if  not  be  superior  to  those  of  last  year, 
although  they  were  allowed  to  carry  their  spikes  for 
an  unusually  long  period ;  w-e  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  afforded  weak  doses  of  manure 
water  once  a  fortnight.  Given  judiciously  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  being  beneficial  to  all 
strong  growing  Orchids.  Stockseed  scale  is  a  rather 
troublesome  pest  and  one  which  is  very  partial  to 
Cymbidiums.  Sponging  the  plants  is  about  the 
safest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them.  They  get  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  young  growths,  so  some 
care  must  be  exercised  when  the  operation  is 
performed  or  damage  to  the  young  foliage  will 
issue. 

CoELOGYNE  CRiSTATA  varieties,  that  had  a  place  in 
the  cool  division  during  the  summer,  should  now  be 
brought  into  the  Cattleya  house  to  flower,  for  if  left 
too  long  in  a  low  temperature  the  spikes  are  liable 
to  damp  off.  When  well  grown,  and  they  are  very 
good  growers,  there  is  no  more  useful  Orchid  for 
house  decoration.  We  grow  the  choice  sorts  in 
baskets  which  suits  them  well,  and  the  drooping 
spikes  are  shown  off  to  better  advantage.  We  find 
these  do  not  object  to  weak  doses  of  manure  water, 
but  as  in  every  other  case  it  should  be  given  with 
care.  It  is  much  better  to  give  a  little  and  often 
than  to  give  an  overdose,  which  would  perhaps  have 
an  opposite  effect. 

Dendrobiums. — Success  with  this  beautiful  genus 
does  not  all  depend  on  having  a  good  comrnand  of 
heat  during  the  time  they  are  making  their  growth. 
Unless  they  are  given  a  good  season  of  rest  they  cannot 
be  kept  in  good  health  for  long.  Most  Orchids  require 
resting,  some  of  course  longer  than  others,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  plants.  Our  earliest  batch  of 
D.  Wardianums,  that  have  been  for  some  time  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  greenhouse,  we  have  just 
put  into  gentle  heat  with  the  idea  of  getting  them 
into  bloom  by  the  New  year.  Too  much  water  must 
not  be  given  or  they  will  only  push  blooms  from  a 
few  nodes  near  the  top  of  the  bulb,  instead  of  being 
wreathed  nearly  from  top  to  bottom. 

Cool  House. — But  for  a  good  batch  of  the  fine 
autumn-flowering  Orchid,  Oncidium  tigrinum,  this 
house  would  be  rather  dull  just  now.  Our  plants 
have  done  well  notwithstanding  the  hot  trying 
summer,  and  have  spikes,  which,  if  shorter  than  in 
other  years,  are  much  stouter,  standing  erect  without 
any  support,  and  showing  the  flowers  off  to 
advantage. 

The  Odontoglossums  are  beginning  to  push  up 
their  spikes  and  must  be  protected  or  the  slugs, 
which  are  plentiful,  will  soon  make  short  work  of  the 
sweet  morsels.  Pieces  of  Apple,  Orange  peel,  or 
Lettuce  leaves  placed  among  the  pots  make  good 
traps  for  them.  These  must  be  looked  over  last 
thing  at  night.  Any  choice  variety  would  be  more 
secure  if  suspended  as  soon  as  the  spikes  appear. 

While  the  weather  keeps  mild  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  alter  the  temperature. — C. 


The  Orchids  described  hereunder  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  loth  inst,  and  received  awards  according  to 
merit. 

Cattleya  Chloris. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Bowringiana, 
and  the  pollen  bearer  was  C.  maxima.  Both  parents 
are  autumn  flowering  species  so  that  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  progeny  to  flower  constantly  in  autumn  as  it 
has  done  on  this  occasion.  Each  flower  scape  bore 


several  flowers  about  two  or  three  times  the  size  of 
those  of  C.  Bowringiana,  and  the  purple  sepals  and 
petals  were  similar  to  those  of  the  latter.  The  lip 
also  partook  of  the  size  of  that  of  C.  maxima,  but 
its  dark  purple  colour  took  after  the  seed  parent. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  Pheidinae. 

In  this  case  C.  intermedia  was  the  seed  parent  and 
C.  maxima  the  pollen  bearer.  The  narrow  blush- 
white  sepals  and  petals  took  after  the  form  of  those 
of  C.  intermedia,  while  the  lip  partook  of  the  size 
and  colouring  of  the  pollen  parent.  It  was  yellow 
in  the  throat  with  a  blush-white  lamina,  heavily  and 
beautifully  netted  with  rich,  deep  purple.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  Warocqueana  fascinator. 

The  sepals  and  the  broadly  ovate,  crisped  petals  of 
this  autumn  flowering  Cattleya  are  of  a  rosy-purple 
colour.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  similar  or  deeper  in 
hue  ;  the  lamina  is  of  large  size  and  of  a  rich  dark 
purple  with  a  beautifully  crisped  lilac  margin  all 
round  it.  The  throat  is  striped  with  orange  and 
purple  lines.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  Brussels. 

Laelia  elegans  Luciana. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  greenish,  tipped  with 
purple ;  the  petals  are  broader  and  pale  purple. 
The  lip  is  the  most  conspicuous  organ,  and  has  a 
short  white  tube,  intense  purple  tips  to  the  lateral 
lobes,  and  a  crimson-purple  terminal  lobe,  deepening 
to  crimson  at  the  base  and  running  down  the  tube  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  purple  band.  The  terminal  lobe 
is  almost  square  and  truncate  at  the  apex.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  Owenii. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  Cattleya  are  white. 
The  lip,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  rich  orange  in  the 
throat,  with  the  exterior  of  the  tube  white  The 
lamina  is  of  a  rich  dark  purple  with  a  transverse 
white  band  between  the  purple  and  the  orange.  It 
is  therefore  distinct  and  pretty.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Cypripedium  Sp  jcero-Lowianum. 

The  leaves  of  this  hybrid  closely  resemble  those  of 
C.  Spicerianum.  The  scape  of  the  plant  shown  bore 
two  flowers,  and  when  strong  may  develop  more. 
The  upper  sepal  is  obovate,  revolute  at  the  sides 
towards  the  base,  and  white  suffused  with  purple  in 
the  middle,  and  deep  purple  along  the  centre,  while 
the  greenish  base  is  spotted  with  brown.  In  these 
characters  also  it  takes  after  C.  Spicerianum.  The 
petals  are  horizontal,  greenish-yellow,  spotted  with 
purple  and  purple  at  the  tip  as  in  C.  Lowianum. 
The  lip  is  greenish-brown  and  shining.  The 
staminode  is  green  in  the  centre  with  white  edges, 
except  round  the  sinus,  which  is  deep  purple. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri  album. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are 
greenish-yellow,  the  usual  brown  markings  of  the 
type  being  very  faint  or  absent.  The  lip,  on  the 
contrary,  is  pure  white  ;  it  is  large, somewhat  deltoid, 
and  crisped  at  the  margin.  In  the  typical  form  the 
lip  is  of  a  rich  purple.  A  plant  of  the  white-lipped 
variety  was  exhibited  by  Major  General  Emeric  S. 
Berkeley,  Spechley,  Bitterne,  Southampton,  when 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Habenaria  cinnabarina. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  linear  lanceolate, 
narrow,  and  all  the  larger  ones  confined  to  the  base. 
The  whole  plant  is  only  12  in.  high.  Being  terres¬ 
trial  like  the  rest  of  them,  it  was  grown  in  a  pan  of 
soil.  The  lateral  sepals  are  concave,  cuspidate,  and 
deep  golden-yellow  ;  the  upper  sepal  is  similar  in 
colour  but  spotted  with  cinnabar.  The  petals  are 
small  and  hid  by  the  upper  sepal.  The  lip  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  other  organs,  three-lobed,  and 
orange  coloured.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an 
umbellate  raceme,  and  are  small  though  bright  in 
colour  and  pretty.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Disa  Premier. 

This  hybrid  Disa  has  been  obtained  from  Disa 
Veitchi,  itself  a  hybrid,  crossed  with  D.  tripetaloides. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  mostly  crowded  at  the 
base  of  the  stems,  with  a  long  sheathing  base  to  the 
thinly  disposed  and  smaller  stem  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  numerous  and  borne  in  a  terminal 
raceme.  The  lateral  sepals  are  broadly  elliptic,  and  of 
a  warm  carmine-rose ;  the  upper  one  is  slightly  paler, 
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and  deeply  hooded  with  a  short,  straight,  laterally 
compressed  spur.  The  petals  are  small  and  pink 
with  a  red  base ;  and  the  miniature  lip  is  red  with  a 
white  spot  upon  it.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of 
i8in.  or  more  and  appear  quite  of  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion.  First-class  Certificate.  It  was  exhibited  by 
the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

- - 

^afieiief/  Ipiprolfepiept  Pppociatiopp. 

Exeter. — At  a  well-attended  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  held  on  the  iith  inst.,  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell, 
gardener,  Powderham  Castle,  read  an  instructive 
paper  on  “  Pears  and  their  Culture.”  Mr.  Powell, 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  the  Pear  is  a  most 
delicious  fruit,  and  is  grown  principally  for  dessert 
purposes,  and  for  that  it  is  preferred  by  most  people 
to  the  Apple.  Many  varieties  are  grown  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  turn 
attention  to  cultivating  more  of  this  section.  The.se 
varieties,  too,  are  most  of  them  long  keeping,  and  do 
not  assume  the  soft  texture  when  ripening  as  the 
dessert  kinds  do,  and,  of  course,  are  adapted  for 
storing.  To  grow  Pears  to  perfection  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  proper  soils,  pruning,  training,  gathering 
and  storing  of  the  fruit,  diseases,  and  insects  affecting 
the  health  of  the  tree  must  be  understood  to  be 
successful.  The  soil  that  the  Pear  succeeds  best  in 
is  a  moderately  strong  loam,  2  ft.  deep,  and  well 
drained.  Heavy  clay  soil  is  not  suitable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  fruitful  trees,  as  it  is  known  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  to  a  great  extent.  With  such,  drainage  must 
first  of  all  be  done,  and  the  soil  returned  to  the  pit 
for  planting  the  tree  in  must  have  other  lighter 
sandier  soils  incorporated  with  it,  so  that  the  roots 
can  readily  ramify  in  it  and  receive  the  warmth  and 
air  necessary  for  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots,  which 
are  the  real  fruit  producers.  In  preparing  soils  for 
Pear  trees  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  one  object 
in  fruit  culture  is  to  discourage  by  every  means  the 
downward  tendency  of  roots  into  the  subsoils.  There¬ 
fore,  the  subsoils  should  neither  be  loosened  nor 
manured.  Where  clay  or  other  strong  soils  exist  it 
is  advisable  to  use  stone  or  slate  slabs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pits  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted. 
This  also  facilitates  the  operation  of  rootpruning. 
Light  sandy  soils  that  are  not  considered  of  sufficient 
depth  and  strong  enough  in  texture  should  be  taken 
out  in  pits  not  less  than  6  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep,  in 
order  that  sufficient  soil  may  be  introduced  to  last 
and  keep  the  tree  in  health  for  many  years,  some 
stronger  soil  introduced  mixing  with  it,  the  sandy 
soil  taken  out  if  needful.  If  the  soils  are  not  rich 
at  the  time  of  planting  nothing  better  can  be  used 
than  some  loam.  It  is  well  also  when  planting  to 
use  some  of  the  surface  soil  from  parts  of  the  garden 
under  cultivation  for  vegetables,  which  has  been 
enriched  by  constant  dressings,  for  placing  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  roots.  A  little  manure  is  advisable  to 
use  about  the  time  of  planting  in  and  around  the 
roots,  and  this  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  rich  or 
poor.  The  operation  of  planting  should  be  per¬ 
formed  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Plant 
ing  should  not  be  done  in  wet  weather,  but  deferred 
until  the  soil  can  be  worked  well.  The  soil  having 
been  previously  prepared,  pits  should  be  taken  out 
at  least  one  foot  wider  than  the  breadth  of  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  which  should  be  inserted  to  show  when 
finished  as  much  of  the  stem  as  when  growing  in 
the  nursery  ground.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm 
with  the  foot  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  when 
finished  a  mulching  of  long  straw  or  litter  should  be 
secured  to  the  ground  to  preserve  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  at  the  root,  and  serve  also  for  protection  of 
the  young  roots  from  damage  caused  by  severe 
weather.  All  trees  of  heights  requiring  support  should 
receive  it  immediately.  Wall  trees  when  newly 
planted  should  have  a  few  of  the  main  branches 
secured  to  the  wall  to  prevent  friction  with  the 
rough  bricks  or  stones.  For  planting  in  the  open 
ground  pyramids  are  as  desirable  as  any ;  while 
bush-trained,  umbrella-shaped,  espaliers,  cordons, 
etc.,  may  be  grown  in  most  gardens  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  growth  of  the  Pear  is 
such  that  almost  any  shape  may  be  obtained  that 
one  wishes.  As  the  Pear  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
grow  pyramidal  and  upright,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  acquiring  a  pyramid.  In  its  natural  state  the 
Pear  grows  upright  and  very  vigorously — hence  to 
grow  trees  in  a  small  compass  a  great  deal  of 
retriction  is  required.  This  is  best  effected  by 


using  the  quince  stock,  which  has  a  very  deranging 
influence  on  the  Pear,  exactly  what  is  required. 
The  Pear  stock,  or  what  is  termed  the  free  stock,  is 
raised  from  pips,  and  is  only  suitable  for  weak 
growing  varieties,  to  be  grafted  on  or  for  orchard 
work.  For  walls,  the  horizontal,  fan-shaped,  and 
cordons  are  the  best.  These  at  the  time  of  planting 
should  have  their  stems  so  placed  that,  when 
finished,  the  base  of  them  should  be  not  less  than 
4  in.  from  the  wall.  Mr.  Powell  then  dealt  with  the 
work  of  pruning,  and  remarked  that  summer  pruning 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  July  and  August,  not 
earlier,  as  the  buds  left  would  be  induced  to  make 
growth  instead  of  flower  buds.  If  summer  pruning 
has  been  attended  to,  little  would  be  left  over  for 
winter  work,  except  on  the  walls,  when,  of  course, 
the  annual  inspection  of  the  means  used  for  securing 
the  trees  to  the  walls  takes  place,  and  this  must  be 
done  in  a  deciduous  state.  For  Pear  trees  on  walls 
he  would  recommend  the  use  of  galvanised  wall 
eyes,  to  be  driven  into  the  wall,  to  be  permanent, 
and  the  branches  fastened  with  tarred  cord.  The 
gathering  and  storing  of  the  fruits  were  next  dealt 
with,  and  a  list  of  suitable  varieties  given.  A  long 
discussion  followed,  and  the  meeting  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist. 

- m%m - 

SOCIETIES. 


Dundee  Horticultural. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  in  Lamb's  Hotel.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  ex-Provost  Moncur,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  David 
Greive,  gave  in  his  report — the  total  revenue  for  the 
year  amounted  to  ;^^6o4  6s.  iid.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £6y^  IS.  6d.,  exhibiting  a  loss  of  £^0  14s.  yd.,  and 
lowering  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  ;^49  is.  3d. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  there  had  been  deficits  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  a  desperate  effort  must  be  made  to  get  a 
balance  on  the  right  side.  He  mentioned  a  few 
reforms  which  he  had  thought  of,  such  as  less 
expensive  music  than  104,  and  reducing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  under  £^,2.  A  few  members  also  made  remarks. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  the  members  of  committee 
retire  annually.  It  was  also  resolved  to  reduce  the 
salary  of  treasurer  and  secretary  from  £1^  to  £10  in 
each  case,  the  object  being  one  of  pure  economy. 
Both  Mr.  D.  Greive,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Buick,  secretary,  declined  to  accept  the  posts  at  the 
reduced  salary,  as  it  was  an  inadequate  honorarium 
for  the  work.  Accordingly  Mr.  W.  F.  Hill  was 
elected  secretary,  and  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  An  influential 
committee  was  also  elected.  On  the  question  of 
prize  money  it  remains  the  same,  viz.,  ;^240.  This 
was  carried  over  an  amendment  for  £200.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  next  show  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall. 

- - - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Pancratium  speciosum. — As  the  flower  spikes  of 
this  species  are  removed,  encourage  the  bulbs  to 
make  as  good  growth  as  possible  by  feeding  them 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  finer  the  leaves  they 
develop,  so  will  the  flowers  be,  provided  the  plants 
are  reasonably  exposed  to  light  to  prevent  drawing. 

Urceolina  pendula. — When  this  bulbous  plant 
commences  to  throw  up  its  flower  spikes,  stand  it  in 
a  position  where  the  stems  will  be  exposed  to  light 
to  prevent  any  undue  elongation.  They  are  not 
accompanied  by  foliage,  so  that  the  aim  of  the 
cultivator  should  be  to  get  the  stems  as  dwarf  as 
possible. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — Reuove  decayed  blooms 
as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  otherwise 
they  will  soon  spoil  the  rest.  A  stock  of  young 
plants  may  be  raised  should  the  old  ones  ripen 
seeds.  The  latter  should  be  sown  at  once  and 
grown  on  through  the  winter  to  have  them  in  good 
flowering  condition  next  autumn. 

Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquiniaeflora). — The 
more  sunshine  this  plant  gets  to  ripen  its  wood  the 
better  it  will  be  ;  after  this  season  particularly  it 
cannot  get  too  much  attention  in  the  way  of  exposing 
to  light.  The  flowers  will  then  be  more  abundant 


and  durable  than  if  brought  on  in  a  shady  position 
with  too  much  atmospheric  moisture. 

Poinsettias. — What  applies  to  Euphorbias  will 
apply  with  almost  equal  force  here.  The  large 
leaves  will  require  more  moisture,  however,  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  to  prevent  the 
lower  ones  from  being  shed.  Supply  the  plants 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  the  bracts  will  be  all 
the  larger  for  it,  besides  the  advantage  which  the 
foliage  will  derive. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum  and  its  varieties. — 
The  dry  and  cool  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  will  be  a  suitable  place  for  Epiphyllums 
while  in  bloom,  as  the  flowers  will  last  a  longer 
period  under  those  conditions.  Less  water  must  be 
given  until  they  are  again  brought  back  into  warmer 
quarters,  otherwise  the  plants  will  suffer,  particularly 
the  roots. 

Chrysanthemums. — Even  the  latest  varieties 
and  those  which  have  been  planted  out  with  the 
intention  of  potting  or  transferring  to  the  borders  of 
vineries,  etc.,  should  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements,  as  we  may  have  sharp  frosts  at  any 
time.  After  so  much  rain  the  buds  would  naturally 
be  easily  damaged. 

Primulas. — The  double  kinds  and  also  the  early 
sown  varieties  that  are  now  pushing  up  their  blooms, 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  on  front 
benches,  or  on  shelves  hung  up  close  to  the  glass. 
Of  course  all  this  will  be  unnecessary  where  the 
houses  have  low  span  roots  and  are  otherwise  built 
on  purpose  for  this  class  of  plants. 

Vineries. — Where  the  Grapes  are  required  to  be 
ripe  at  a  very  early  period,  the  first  house  should  be 
closed  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  vines  them¬ 
selves  should  be  pruned  and  the  rods  tied  down  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  borders  may  still  be  top- 
dressed  if  they  are  in  an  exhausted  state.  Take  off 
the  top  soil  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots; 
and  the  soil  used  should  be  sufficiently  dry  to  permit 
of  its  being  well  trodden  down  immediately  it  is  put 
on.  Look  over  the  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  remove  any  decayed 
berries,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Keep  the  pipes  warm  and  the 
top  ventilators  open  more  or  less  to  maintain  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  The  temperature  in  the  Muscat  house 
may  be  kept  at  55°  at  night,  but  for  other  houses  50° 
will  be  sufficient. 

Orchard  House. — The  present  is  the  best  time 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  trees  in  order  to  determine 
which  are  worn  out  and  require  replacing  by  young 
trees.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  are 
amongst  the  shortest  lived  of  the  stone  fruits  and  re 
quire  more  frequent  renewal.  All  should  now  be 
stood  out  of  doors  and  the  pots  covered  with  Bracken 
or  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  until  it  is  time  to  bring 
them  indoors  for  starting. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  any  more,  and  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
stored.  This  should  be  done  carefully,  the  tops  cut 
off,  and  the  roots  carefully  stored  away  in  moist 
sand  or  in  small  pits  covered  with  turves  to  which  a 
little  soil  may  be  added  later  on. 

Vacant  Ground. — It  is  often  found  that  the  soil 
is  in  better  condition  for  trenching  in  the  autumn 
than  in  winter  or  early  spring.  As  much  of  it  should 
therefore  be  trenched  or  dug  two  spits  deep  as  is 
possible  while  in  this  condition  and  laid  up  roughly 
to  expose  it  to  frost  and  rain.  Where  the  soil  is 
shallow  and  the  subsoil  poor  or  stiff  clay,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  loosened  up,  but  left  in  the  bottom.  It 
should  only  be  gradually  incorporated  with  the  good 
soil. 

- mi, - 

Quejcionj  ADD  ADJOJeR^- 

N.\mes  of  Fruit. — Adam  R.  Wilson :  Pear 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  a  good  specimen.  James 
Milligan :  4,  Rymer ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  6, 

Braddick's  Nonpariel ;  others  not  known.  A.  B.  : 
7,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  8,  Napoleon  ;  9,  Marie  Louise  ; 
10,  Beurre  Diel ;  ii.  Cockle’s  Pippin  ;  12,  Braddick’s 
Nonpariel;  14,  Catillac ;  15,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme ;  16,  White  Doyenne ;  17,  Wyken  Pippin. 

Anxious-.  I,  Calville  rouge  precoce,  not  F'earn’s 
Pippin;  3,  Winter  Hawthornden ;  4,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau  ;  5  and  6,  Pyrus  japonica  and  P.  japonica 
Maulei.  Fruit  may  be  made  into  jelly. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Kipps :  i.  Geranium 
Endresii ;  2,  Salvia  Horminum  bracteis  violaceis ; 
3,  Erigeron  pulchellus  (probably)  ;  4,  Campanula 
carpatica  ;  5,  Hyssopus  officinalis;  6,  Chlorophytum 
datum  variegatum. — Oxon  ;  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var. 
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Robert  Parker,  one  of  the  best. — A.  G. :  i,  Cattleya 
Forbesii ;  2.  Cattleya  Loddigesii.— y.  L.  :  i,  Veronica 
speciosa;  2,  Pentstemon  campanulatus ;  3,  Calceo¬ 
laria  amplexicaulis  ;  4,  Veronica  parviflora  augusti- 
folia;  5,  Hedysarum  coronarium.— S.  IP.  ;  i,  Aster 
cordifolius  elegans  ;  2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var.  ,  3. 
Berberis  Darwini;  4,  Crataegus  Pyracantha.— H. 
Longman:  i,  Aspidium  angulare  proliferum ;  2. 
Aspidium  munitum ;  3'  Scolopendrium  vulgare 

crispum  ;  4,  Asplenium  fontanum. 

Age  of  Fruit  Trbf.s.— Delta  :  It  all  depends  upon 
the  way  you  look  at  the  subject.  If  you  desire  the 
trees  to  commence  fruiting  at  an  early  period,  that  is 
the  first  or  second  year  after  planting,  you  should 
get  the  trees  three  years  old.  Of  course  they  would 
be  more  expensive,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  or  to 
expect  a  quick  return.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  no  objection  to  wait  for  the  trees  to  develop, 
you  can  buy  them  only  of  one  season’s  growth  from 
the  graft,  and  you  would  then  have  the  pleasure  of 
training  them  as  you  felt  inclined. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — Delta  :  Round  holes  are 
better  than  square  ones.  You  can  make  the  holes 
as  wide  and  as  deep  as  you  like,  and  the  wider  and 
deeper  the  better,  but  you  must  not  plant  the  trees 
deeper  than  they  were  before,  that  is,  when  in  the 
nursery.  The  smallest  limit  would  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  trees  themselves,  but  we  should  endeavour 
to  have  them  as  wide  as  possible,  seeing  that  you 
are  planting  on  turf  where  you  may  not  want  to 
trench  the  ground.  Loosen  the  bottom  well  up,  and 
make  holes  considerably  wider  than  the  spread  of 
the  roots,  so  that  you  may  get  some  fresh  soil  into 
them. 

Keeping  Vegetables. — Delta  asks :  '•  How  should 
green  vegetables  be  treated  on  their  arrival  in  London 
so  as  to  keep  them  fresh  as  long  as  possible.” 
[If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible 
in  any  condition  they  should  not  be  kept  in  bulk, 
but  spread  out  in  a  cool  cellar  or  on  a  damp  floor, 
and  some  may  be  assisted  by  being  sprinkled  with 
water.  But  Londoners  do  not  want  vegetables  kept 
any  time  ;  they  prefer  them  as  fresh  as  they  can  get 
them,  and  the  fresher  the  better. — Ed.] 

Tomatos. — S.  S.:  "The Tomato  "by  W.  Iggulden, 
Marston  House  Gardens,  Frome,  price  is.,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  171,  Fleet 


are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  trees  again. 
Nothing  but  close  and  early  inspection  will  show 
when  the  slug-like  creatures  are  ready  to  lay  up, 
when  of  course  the  lime  must  be  applied  immediately, 
or  even  before  that  event.  When  they  moult  for  the 
last  time  the  skin  is  yellow.  The  attainment  of  this 
stage  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  season  and 
various  other  circumstances. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Sea¬ 
side. — C/ms.  Ward.:  The  following  give  great  satis¬ 
faction,  particularly  on  south  and  west  coasts  :  — 
Cupressusmacrocarpa,  Escalloniamacrantha,  Tama- 
rix  gallica,  Myricaria  germanica,  Euonymus  japoni- 
cus  and  its  numerous  variegated  varieties,  Pinus 
insignis,  P.  austriaca,  P.  maritima.  Ivies  of  various 
sorts,  Veronica  salicifolia,  V.  parviflora,  V.  hybrida 
imperialis,  V.  decussata,  V.  Traversii,  V.  Andersoni 
variegata,  and  other  species,  Gorse,  &c. 

Communications  Received. — W.  G.  H. — B.  F. — 
W.  R — S. — T.  W. — Amateur — J.T. — Grampound — 
W.  S.  A.— J.  H.  W.— E. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Violas. 

F.  W.  Kelsey,  145,  Broadway, New  York. — Choice 
Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  John’s  Nurseries, 
Worcester. — General  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. 

T,  Jannock,  Dersingham,  Norfolk. — Bulbs,  Plants, 
&c. 

Louis  Leroy,  Angers,  France. — -Wholesale  Trade 
List  of  general  Nursery  Stock. 

- - 

LONDOM  SEED  TRADE. 

October  ijth,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Winter  Tares,  Rye,  and  Trifolium 
incarnatum  at  unchanged  rates.  English  Red 
Clover  offers  on  easier  terms.  White  Clover, 
Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady. 


Street. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — R.  B.  :  If  well  grown,  the 
undermentioned  dozen  varieties  would  be  difficult  to 
beat  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  some  of  them  are  new  and  expensive. 
They  are  Mrs  Peart,  white  (new) ;  Delicata,  pink 
shading  to  yellow  in  the  centre ;  Kynerith,  brilliant 
vermilion  ;  Countess  of  Radnor,  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  a  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlia,  orange, 
bronze  and  yellow ;  Robert  Cannell,  rich  magenta 
shaded  blue  at  the  tips  ;  Sir  Roger,  soft  orange-red  ; 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  soft  primrose;  Juarezi, 
intense  scarlet ;  Beauty  of  Arundel,  glowing  crim¬ 
son  ;  Beauty  of  Brentwood,  dark  purple ;  Henry 
Patrick,  white  ;  and  Robert  Maher,  golden  yellow. 

Wintering  Dahlias. — R.  B.  :  We  should  be  very 
doubtful  about  trusting  a  collection  of  Dahlias 
stored  in  a  pit,  or  hogg  as  you  term  it,  especially  if 
put  together  in  large  heaps.  The  damp  and  cold 
would  cause  some  of  them  to  rot  and  they  in  turn 
would  rot  others.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  keep 
them  for  a  time  in  a  house  with  a  warm,  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  till  they  parted  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  superfluous  moisture,  and  then  store 
them  in  barrels  and  keep  in  some  frost-proof  shed 
or  fruit  room.  They  might  be  examined  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  to  remove  any  that  might  be 
rotting.  If  you  wish  to  try  them  in  a  pit  covered 
with  soil,  use  those  of  which  you  have  duplicates 
and  store  them  thinly  by  way  of  experiment. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  18/A,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  10  60 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  27  6  30  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Peaches  ...  per  dozen  16  6  o  | 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Plums . i  sieve  1630 

Melons . each  06  20 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


t.  d.  t.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflov/ers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2630 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d,  s,  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters,  doz.  pots  .  40  60 

Begonias . per  doz.  9  0  12  o 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  0 
Cissus  discolor.. .each  16  26 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Coleus . per  doz.  40  60 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  g  0  18  c 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  80 


I.  d.  s  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  60  90 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  0 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  o  10  0 
Palms  in  variety,each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  12  0  15  0 


Decayed  Hcles  in  Trees. — R.  Lament :  Remove 
with  axe  and  chisel  as  much  of  the  decayed  wood 
as  possible,  and  wet  the  exposed  surface  all  over 
with  strong  carbolic  acid  to  kill  all  fungi  or  their 
spores.  After  this  you  may  build  up  the  holes  with 
bricks,  brick-bats,  and  cement,  using  a  good  deal  of 
the  latter  so  as  to  exclude  wet  as  much  as  possible, 
as  well  as  the  spores  of  fungi.  By  these  means,  if 
carefully  done,  and  by  occasional  inspection  to  see 
that  the  cement  closely  fills  every  crevice  and  cavity, 
you  can  check  decay  for  many  years,  and  thus  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  trees  for  many  years  longer  than 
would  be  the  case  if  left  to  their  own  resources. 

Dahlia  Sport. — Interested :  The  phenomenon  is 
not  particularly  uncommon  ;  in  fact,  some  varieties 
are  very  liable  to  it,  and  show  diSerent  colours  in 
the  same  bloom,  or  flowers  of  different  colours  may 
occur  on  the  same  plant.  This  behaviour  means 
that  the  two  or  more  colours  combined  in  one 
variety,  and  obtained  from  different  parents  by 
crossing,  have  become  separated  in  the  progeny. 
You  might  be  able  to  fix  the  sport  by  taking  shoots 
from  branches  bearing  the  flowers  of  any  desired 
colour  as  early  in  the  season  as  you  can  get  them, 
and  root  them  so  as  to  get  tubers  for  preservation 
through  the  winter. 

Slugworm  on  Pears. — J.:  You  have  done  right  in 
putting  quick-lime  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  this  at  an 
earlier  period,  because  the  insects,  after  dropping  to 
the  ground  and  passing  into  the  pupa  state,  only  re¬ 
main  for  fifteen  days  in  that  condition,  and  then 
change  into  the  perfect  state,  when  of  course  they 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s  d 

Aram  Lilies,  i2blms.  60  90 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  30  60 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations...per  doz.  1020 

doz.  bunches .  40  80 

Chrysanthemumsdzbn4  090 

doz.  blooms . 06  20 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 


r.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  o  g 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  6  0  12  0 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1620 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz.sprays  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

OCTOBER. 

24  — R.H.S..  Drill  Hall. 

25. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

28,29. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

31. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

NOVEMBER. 

I. — Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.  — Ryde  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2. — Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Shov/. 

1.2.  — Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

2.3.  — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4. — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6.7.8. — East  London  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8. — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9.  — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

9.  — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.10.  — Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.10.  — Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Tenby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. 11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10. 11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. 1 1.  — Pontefract  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.  — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1s. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17. - — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

18.— Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.  — Wexford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.  — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
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Price  One  Penny ;  Post  free,  Three-halfpence. 


1  ZltTiT, 

_ STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 
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FIRST  CLASS  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL  AWARDED  BY 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1893. 
iriiJE  PIPE 


N°  I  PATENT  CHAMP  ION  HEATER  &  PBPeF 


AMATEUR’S  FRIEND...i6s. 
DO.  ASSISTANT,  20s. 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS . 25s. 

DUCHESS  APPARATUS  . 30s, 

CHAMPION  &PERFECTION  BOILERS 
PROPAGATORS,  FRAME  HEATERS, 
FOG  ANNIHILATORS,  &c. 

Send  One  Stamp  for 
Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


^MPLETE^^Ts^CrtoffTu^ANTqED 


C.  TOOPE  &  SONS, 

Stepney  Square,  London. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RIN6W00D,  HANTS. 

FLOWER  POTS!  FLOWER  POTS! 

We  challenge  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  Largest 
Factory  in  the  World.  Gentry  and  Gardeners  will 
find  a  great  advantage.  Packed  free  on  rail  to  any 
part. 

J.  T.  GREENROD  &  SONS, 

IPottertes, 

BRENrrFORD,  IVIIDXkZaBSBX. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

The  hardening  World. 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

1,  liTISTj 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tlegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  M. 

6  months,  3s.  ^d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum, prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  .Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £3  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


THE ‘MARTIN ’FLOWER  RACK(Pateiit) 


For  regulating  the  position 
of  Flowers  in  vases,  &c., 
and  exhibiting  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 


ij  2  2j  inches  dia. 
Price,  6/-  9/-  12/-  per  doz. 

Sole  Mahers,  CORRY  &  Co.,  Lim., 
13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St., 
E.C. 


Agricultural  i«conomi.<5f. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


Printing  and  India-Rubber  Stamps. 

HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and 
Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BOILING  WATER  OR-  MILK. 


Fex'ns  a>rLd  Cu.ltux*e. 

By  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  green 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  1s. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Chrysanthemums  &  their  Culture. 

By  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject 

Price,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 

CElTTEtT^‘E2,'Z"  ■Ei:)TTI01T. 

Contains  the  IVTost  Com]plete  X^ist  of  'V'a.l'ieties  in 

cultivation  yet  published,  and  is  the  Best  'IBTorll  of  B.efex*e]a.ce 
for  iN'oxnexicla^tu.s'e  Cla^ssifioEttion.  that  has  3^et 

been  pulllisliedL. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  November,  1892,  given  with  the  above  for  Is.,  or  sold  separately  for  6d. 
Prices  by  post.  Catalogue  and  Supplement,  Is.  2d. ;  Supplement  only,  Sid.  from  the 

Publisher  of 

“THE  GARDEHING  WORLD,’’  1,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee, &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free  5s.  ^d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD’’  OFFICE,  i,  CLEMENT'S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 
for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 

for  which  I  enclose _ _ 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

A  ddress _ _ 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

BY 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Unioft. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

IPitk  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 
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New  and  Choice  Varieties  of  Fruits 


OFFERED  BY 


Messrs.  JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS. 


apples.  1 

Al  RURY  PARK  NONSUCH.— A j 

^Apple,  somewhat  conical,  with  prominent  ribs;  ^^^t-rme 
quality  as  a  culinary  Apple,  and  a  good  keeper  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  and  an  enormous  cropper.  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  ' 

Dwarf  Maidens,  9/- ;  Standards,  7,6  ;  Pyramids  7/6.  . 

DBAIITV  ftp  ctOKE.— A  large,  conical,  and  evenly- 

^shaped  fruit,  of  an  uniform  brown  russety  colour, 
excellent  quality.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  both  as  ^Pyramid 

and  a  Standard.  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horn 

cultural  Society.  ■,  mo 

Dwarf  Maidens,  5/- ;  Standards,  7/6  ;  Pyramids,  7/6. 
MrlkinftP’S  russet.— The  fruit  is  large,  and  rather 
''1i?tttii?d  with®promin1ntribs  ;  of  a  brown  russet  colour,  and 

of  excellent  flavour.  The  tree  is  source 

an  excellent  bearer.  This  originated  from  the  same  source 

as  the  celebrated  B/snini-rft  Apple. 

Dwarf  Maidens,  5/- ;  Standards,  7/6 Pyramids,  7-/6. 
WPAL THY  —A  handsome,  beautifully-coloured  Apple  of 
American  origin.  It  is  of  good  size  excellent  for 
suitable  for  the  table,  but,  strictly  speaking,  a  culinary 
Apple.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  and  an  excellent 
bearer.  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society.  ,  . 

Pyramids,  2^6  to  5/-. 


FIGS. 

PINCO  DE  MEL.  — Fruit  nearly  as  large  as  Brown 
Turkey,  with  yellowish  flesh  that  is  very  juicy,  and  as  sweet 
as  honey.  The  plant  is  a  free  bearer.  Excellent  for  early 
forcing. 

gT_  JOHN’S.— A  large  Fig,  with  white  flesh,  that  is  sweet, 
rich,  and  juicy.  The  plant  grows  freely,  and  is  a  good 
bearer.  Excellent  for  early  forcing. 

yiOLETTE  SEPOR.— A  dark-fleshed  Fig,  sweet  and 
luscious.  The  plant  is  dwarfish,  but  free  bearing. 

All  these  varieties  have  received  First-class  Certificates 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price,  5/-  each  and  upwards. 


RASPBERRY. 

gUPERLATIVE. — On®  °f  finest  Raspberries  ever 
introduced  into  cultivation.  The  canes  are  strong  and  robust, 
succeeding  where  more  tender  varieties  fail.  Fruit  is  ire- 
quently  produced  on  the  young  canes,  whence  this  variety 
may  be  considered  a  perpetual  bearer.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  awarded  to  us  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

6/-  per  dozen  ;  30/-  per  lOo ;  Smaller,  4,-  per  dozen  ; 

25/-  per  100. 


PEARS. 

pleasantly  flavoured.  It  requires  double  grafting ;  it  then 
forms  a  prolific  bush  or  cordon. 

Bushes,  3,6  and  5,'- ;  Cordons,  2  6. 

BEURRE  FOUOUERAY.— Alargeand  handsome  Pear. 
Tlie  blossoms  seem  to  resist  spring  frosts  better  than  those 
of  most  varieties  of  French  origin.  The  tree  is  a  stout,  sturdy 
grower  and  heavy  cropper ;  it  forms  a  good  pyramid  or 
cordon  on  both  Pear  and  Quince  stocks.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  RoyallHorticultural  Society  and  at  the  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court. 

Dwarf  Maidens,  2/6 ;  Single  Cordons,  3/6  ; 

Pyramids,  3/6,  5/-,  and  7, <6. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

EMPRESS  OF  INDIA.— Fruit  obtusely  conical,  bright 
scarlet,  approaching  in  flavour  that  of  British  Queen.  One 
of  the  best  varieties  for  forcing, 

QyuTQN  PARK. — Fruit  extra  large,  and  among  the 
handsomest  yet  obtained ;  dark  ciimson-scarlet,  ryith  a 
pleasant  brisk  flavour.  A  good  early  kind  ;  very  useful  tor 
forcing.  The  plant  is  very  prolific. 

LORD  SUFFIELD.— A  large  and  handsome  irult  with 
firm,  richly-flavoured  flesh.  A  distinct  and  useful  vaiiety. 

These  three  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Allan,  gardener  to  tiie  Right  Hon,  Lord  Stifiield,  and  are 
known  as  THE  GUNTON  PARK  STRAWBERRIES. 

All  have  received  First-class  Certificates  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Price  421-  per  100 ;  6/-  per  dozen.  In  small  pots,  60,-  per  100  ; 

’  9/-  per  dozen. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ALL  OTHER  NOVELTIES  OF  MERIT. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  SELECT  FRUIT  TREES,  post  free  on  apfUcation. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S,W. 


CARNATIONS,  PIGOTEES, 


AND 


PIJM  KS. 

We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  all  the  best 
named  sorts,  including  the  finest  selection  of  yellow 
grounds  in  the  country.  Special  Prices  for  buyers 
requiring  large  quantities. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Pl^ts  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  wovth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  foY  Catalogue, 


THOMSONS’  NURSERIES. 

SPARK  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


JAAIBS 

Eiotlc  Bnrseries,  CHELTEMAII- 

H.  CANNELL  k  SONS’  CATALOGUl 

Of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds, 
and  all  things  specially  required  lor  the  best  kept  garden  It 
makes  no  pretence  to  size  or  glaring  colouring,  but  it  will  be 
found  concise,  practical,  and  to  the  point  on  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  and  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country.  All  lovers  of  the 
garden  will  find  it  will  help  them  immensely  towards  success 
in  every  department  in  horticulture. 

POST  FREE. 


Crystal  Palace. 

A  NNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

l\  SHOW.— FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  November 
3rd  and  4th. — For  Entry  Forms  and  Schedules  apply  to  Mr. 
W.  G,  HEAD,  Superintendent  Gardens  Department,  Crystal 
Palace,  S.  E.  Entries  close  Friday,  October  27th. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 

GREAT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  FESTIVAL  &  FETE, 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  8,  9,  1893. 

Oil  tliis  occasion  the  National  Challenge  Trophy,  the 
Holmes'  Memorial,  and  other  Cups,  Medals  and  Valuable 
Money  Prizes  will  be  competed  for;  also  Prizes  for  Table 
Decorations,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  of 
RICH.\RD  DEAN,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Superintendent,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  VV. 

BIRMINGHAM  GREAT 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

TOWN  HALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  15, 16. 

£262  offered  in  Prizes  as  follows: — 

p'or  Chrysanthemums  .  £150  0  0 

„  PrimuHs .  25  o  o 

,,  Miscellaneous  other  plants...  1500 

,,  Fruit  .  ...  ...  40  o  0 

,,  Vegetables  .  22  o  0 

Entries  Close  November  8th.  Schedules  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  J.  Hughes,  140,  High  St  ,  Harborne, 
Birmingham. 

Scottish  Horticultunal  Association. 

GRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

WAYERIL^EY  MARKET, 

NOVEMBER  16  h,  17th,  &  18th. 

SlEAR&ir  fiSOQ  FRIZES. 


Schedules  and  all  information  from  the  Secretary, 
ROBERT  LAIRD,  17,  So.  Frederick  St.,  Edinburgh. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  137. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


LAING’S  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

In  tbe  WeirM. 

FIRST  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED. 

Silver  Cup  at  the  Temple;  Gold  Medal  at  Leicester; 
the  Only  Gold  Medal,  Earl’s  Court,  1893;  also  Other  Prizes  and 
Certificates,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  an  advertisement. 

Our  Greenhouses  and  Fields  teem  with  magnificent  varietie^ 
both  in  Double  and  Singles,  and  many  Superb  New  Colours,  which 
will  be  shown  to  all  visitors.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

Telephone,  9,660.  Catford  RailYYay  Station,  S.E.  and  L.C.  &  D.  RailYYays. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Ube  (Breat  Begonia  ©rowers  &.  Specialists, 

FOREIS’T  LONDON,  S.E. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  October  30th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
Meeting  of  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  and  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Tuesday,  October  31st.— Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Wednesday,  November  ist.— Exmouth  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

Ryde  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  {2  days). 

Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Romford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday  November  2nd.— Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Forest  c’ateand  Stratford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Hi»hgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday',  November  3rd. — Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days).  ,  ,  , 

Grimshy  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28ih,  1893. 


.fAPANESE  Chrysanthemums. — Whilst  the 
d’  incurved  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
come  slowly,  and  are  so  good  that  it  is  in¬ 
deed  most  difficult  to  excel  what  we  have, 
Japanese  varieties  flood  us  every  year  m 
such  exceeding  numbers  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt,  even  if  we  wished,  to  check  their 
production,  whilst  they  do  somewhat  add 
variety,  size,  and  other  important  qualities 
to  the  section.  Most  interesting  would  be 
a  record  of  the  best  or  most  widely  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  best  stands  generally,  say 
of  fifty  varieties,  taken  every  year  and 
kept  for  comparison. 

Such  a  record  would  serve  to  show  us 
how  fleeting  is  the  popularity  of  many  that 
have  been  in  their  day  high  class  and 
beautiful  exhibition  sorts,  and  yet  have 
been  pushed  out  of  existence  purely  from 
Ho  intrinsic  demerits,  but  simply  because, 
for  filling  stands,  other  new  varieties  give 
more  size,  and  therefore  have  displaced 
them.  We  have  been  looking  over  the 
best  selections  made  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
Conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  1889,  and 
from  the  selections  made  by  eighty-seven 
voters  for  the  best  twenty-four  incurved, 
every  variety  still  holds  a  high  place.  But 
when  we  turn  to  the  Japanese  we  find  of  the 
best  twenty-four  show  flowers  selected  by 
eighty-five  growers,  that  very  few  indeed 
are  in  the  front  rank  to-day,  and  not  one 
can  be  said  to  be  of  the  best  class.  F'our 
only  will  be  found,  perhaps,  frequently  in 
stands,  Edwin  hlolyneux.  Sunflower, 
Avalanche,  and  Elaine.  All  the  rest 
pretty  well  have  been  displaced,  and  that 
only  in  four  years. 

At  our  present  rate  of  progress  it  w’ould 
seem  as  if  one  third  of  the  finest  twenty- 
four  varieties  were  displaced  every  year. 
\\'hat  a  sermon  on  the  mutability  of  flower 
popularity  does  this  fact  present.  Some  of 
our  readers  may,  perhaps,  make  records 
for  themselves  and  from  out  of  them  an 
election  of  the  finest  twenty-four  Japs,  of 
the  shoAV  season  of  1893  would  prove  very 
interesting.  How  long  this  is  to  go  on 
none  can  tell,  for  the  capacity  of  the 
Japanere  Chrysanthemum  to  produce 
variety  seems  to  be  infinite. 


Whe  United  Horticultural  Provident 
AND  Benefit  Society. — The  old  say¬ 
ing,  “  God  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves,”  is  peculiarl}'  applicable  to  the 
members  of  this  excellent  Society.  It  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  when  men 
help  themselves  for  their  good  they  are 
exhibiting  that  virtue  which  is  God-like, 
and  it  is  as  it  were  God  within  them  help¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  because  of  this  nobility  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  members  ot  this 
Provident  and  Benefit  Society  that  we  so 
cordially  endorse  the  appeal  made  in  our 
columns  last  week  by  hlr.  Cummins  on  its 
behalf. 

Gardeners  might  well  be  more  clannish 
than  they  are  in  relation  to  benefit  societies. 
Possibly  the  somewhat  meretricious  attrac¬ 
tions  that  surround  certain  other  benefit 
societies  have  for  them  more  interest,  but 
when  we  see  almost  every  other  trade  or 
occupation  having  its  trade  union,  which 
is  more  or  less  a  benefit  societ}^  ive  may 
well  marvel  that  gardeners  should  not  to 
some  extent  more  thoroughly  combine  for 
their  social  and  physical  welfare.  So  far 
there  has  not  been  either  effort  or  desire 
made  or  shown  to  introduce  into  gardening 
the  common  aspects  of  the  trade  union, 
and  we  may  well  hope  and  believe  that 
there  never  will  be.  But  the  existence  of 
the  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  shows 
that  in  the  best  direction  combination 
among  gardeners  is  now  almost  ancient 
history,  and  it  is  a  form  of  combination 
also  that  commands  at  once  the  warm 
S5'mpathy  and  cordial  help  of  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

]\Ir.  Cummins’  suggestion  that  gardeners’ 
associations,  which  so  far  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  solely  for  purposes  of  intellectual 
improvement,  should  be  invited  to  exhibit 
some  interest  in  efforts  to  promote  the 
social  and  physical  welfare  of  gardeners, 
should  receive  the  warmest  acceptance. 
That  the  Society  whose  interests  Mr. 
Cummins  champions  is  a  first-class  one. 


that  it  presents  to  young  gardeners  a 
capital  investment,  that  it  is  thoroughly 
safe  financially,  and  that  it  is  very 
economically  and  efficiently  managed,  is 
all  matter  that  admits  of  no  contention. 
If  gardeners  remotely  resident  think  they 
prefer  some  body  with  the  management  of 
which  they  may  be  associated,  we  may  tell 
them  that  no  society  in  existence  enables 
every  mem.ber  to  be  officially  associated. 
The  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society  at  least 
has  to  conduct  its  operations  under  the 
fierce  light  that  the  Press  sheds  upon  its 
doings,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  every  similar  organisation. 


Mutumn  Flowers. — The  gulf  between 
summer  and  autumn  flowers  referred  to 
by  a  correspondent  last  week  as  having been 
bridged  over  by  the  introduction  of  the 
October  blooming  Chrysanthemum,  was 
never  less  in  existence  than  now.  Here  we 
are  almost  at  the  end  of  October,  and  at 
the  moment  of  writing  tender  flowers,  and 
especially  Dahlias,  are  blooming  luxuriantly, 
whilst  even  autumn-blooming  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  past  their  best.  What  a  glorious 
time  we  are,  or  shall  we  say,  have  been 
having,  for  a  change  for  the  worst  may  come 
at  any  moment,  in  spite  of  some  occasional 
heavy  rains  and  misty  skies.  Not  a  few  of 
the  days  of  the  passing  month  have  been 
warm  and  delightful,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
now  very  rapid  fall  of  the  leaf,  have  made 
gardens  singularly  enjoyable. 

Hardy  flowers  still  play  a  striking  part 
in  garden  decoration,  where,  as  is  not  so 
widely  the  case  as  should  be,  they  are  well 
represented  and  cultivated.  Some  select 
perennial  Asters,  some  Sunflowers,  some  of 
the  giant  Daisies,  white  Anemones,  and 
similar  things  have  been,  and  still  are, 
blooming  profusely,  so  that  rarely  has  there 
been  seen  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  in  gar¬ 
dens  as  the  present  autumn  has  afforded. 
So  long  and  late  is  the  season  of  flowers 
out-doors  this  year  that  there  will  be  hardly 
any  break,  one  indeed  but  of  a  very  few 
weeks,  ere  the  Christmas  Roses  will  be  in 
bloom.  Then  very  quickly  we  shall  be  into 
the  thick  of  the  spring  flowers  again. 

If  there  be  any  gulf  at  all  to  be  bridged 
over,  certainly  it  is  not  under  glass,  for  there 
flowers  are,  or  at  least  r^ay  be,  always  with 
us,  and  in  rich  profusion.  It  is  out-doors 
that  the  gulf  is  found,  and  its  width  is  very 
much  dependent  on  the  season.  This  year 
it  will  be  a  very  narrow  gulf,  and  the  more 
we  can  furnish  hardy  flowers  that  will  still 
further  reduce  the  gap  the  better.  We  do 
not  despair  of  the  absolute  bridging  of  the 
breach  at  some  later  date.  Then  we  shall 
have  not  merely  perennial  flowers,  but  a 
perennial  season  of  flowers,  one  never  be¬ 
ginning,  because  never-ending. 

"Horticultural  Lecturing. — We  have  so 
often  expressed  our  cordial  sympathy 
with  what  is  being  done  by  County 
Council  Technical  Education  Committees 
with  respect  to  the  efforts  being  made  to 
encourage  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge 
concerning  Horticulture,  that  we  cannot 
be  charged  in  any  way  with  a  desire  to  de¬ 
preciate  those  aims  in  publishing,  as  we 
did  last  week,  a  somewhat  sharp,  though 
doubtless  correct,  complaint  from  “  One  of 
the  Craft”  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
garden  lecturing.  With  every  desire  to 
see  what  is  done  well  done,  and  the  public 
money  well  spent,  we  can  but  depreciate 
as  fully  as  our  correspondent  does  the 
employment  of  mere  boyish  or  immature 
instructors,  because  it  is  so  evident  that 
only  hard  training  in  the  school  of 
practical  experience  can  enable  instructors 
to  have  that  complete  knowledge  of  what 
they  profess  to  teach. 


We  do  not,  of  course,  adopt  the  axiom 
that  “he  who  would  breed  fat  oxen  must 
himself  be  fat,”  but  we  do  hold  that  he  who 
would  instruct  his  fellows  in  gardening — 
and  the  qualification  applies  to  gardening 
with  particular  force — must  have  the 
fullest  practical  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
talking  about.  We  expressed  similar  ideas 
recently  when  commenting  upon  the 
lectures  of  lady  instructors,  and  we  repeat 
them  here.  But  then  whilst  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant"  that  lecturers  should  above  all 
things  have  practical  knowledge,  it  by  no 
means  follow's  that  all  gardeners  make 
good  lecturers.  A  very  wide  knowledge  of 
horticultural  practice,  obtained  from  keen 
observation  in  nurseries,  in  seed  farms  and 
trial  grounds,  at  exhibitions  and  meetings, 
and  in  public  and  private  gardens  is  of  the 
utmost  value  when  with  it  is  allied  so  much 
of  practical  knowledge  that  what  is  gained 
from  observation  can  be  utilised  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fullest.  Beyond  this,  lecturers 
should  have  good  powers  of  expression — 
lucid  and  intelligent — and  be  ready  and 
able  to  answer  questions  of  all  sorts,  wise 
and  foolish. 

- - 

La  Societe  Royale  d’Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  i6th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  J.  "Veitch,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  was  unanimously  elected  a  mimbre  d'honneur 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botany  and  to  horti¬ 
culture. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  Season  opens  on  Tues¬ 
day  next  at  Portsmouth  and  will  be  followed  during 
the  week  by  exhibitions  at  Exmouth,  Ryde, 
Lewisham,  Battersea,  Barnstaple,  Watford  and 
Romford  on  Wednesday ;  Steyning,  Forest  Gate, 
Ascot,  Highgate  and  Cornwall  on  Thursday  ;  and 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Grimsby  on  Friday. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Lyons.— An  inter¬ 
national  and  colonial  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at 
Lyons  next  year,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition  in  connection  therewith.  It  will 
be  divided  into  sections  to  represent  all  branches  of 
horticulture,  arboriculture,  market  gardening,  &c. ; 
special  shows  lasting  a  week  in  each  case,  will  be 
held  monthly  from  April  to  October. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  World's  Fair. — A 
project  is  on  foot  to  have  a  mammoth  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  at  the  World’s  Fair,  beginning  November 
7th.  Mr.  Robert  Craig  and  President  W.  R.  Smith 
are  said  to  be  working  the  matter  up.  They  have 
asked  the  management  to  appropriate  $10,000  for 
premiums,  and  the  chances  of  their  acceding  to  this 
request  seem  favourable. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus  is  one  of  those  small- 
flowered  Orchids  which  do  not  find  much  favour 
with  growers  generally,  and  consequently  is  not  often 
seen.  One  striking  exception,  says  the  Orchid  Album, 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence’s  collection, 
where  Mr,  White  devotes  much  care  and  attention 
to  these  kinds.  The  plant  was  first  found  by  Gardner 
in  Southern  Brazil  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  best 
grown  in  a  small  shallow  basket  or  pan,  so  that  it 
can  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  These  must 
be  thoroughly  drained,  using  for  soil  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  Moss. 

Field  Mushrooms.— The  Westmoreland  County 
Council  has  passed  a  resolution  in  the  following 
terms  : — That,  having  regard  to  the  great  amount  of 
annoyance  and  indirect  damage  caused  to  farmers  by 
the  trespass  of  persons  in  search  of  Mushrooms  and 
other  spontaneous  growths  of  the  land,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  be  moved  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  so  that  whoever,  without  the 
consent  of  the  occupier  of  the  land,  takes  such  spon¬ 
taneous  growths,  may  be  made  liable  to  conviction, 
as  in  case  of  stealing  cultivated  roots ;  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  County  Coun¬ 
cils  and  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

English  Filberts  in  America  — A  correspondent  of 
an  American  paper  says  “  Northern  New  Jersey  may 
not  be  a  fruit-growers’  paradise,  and  yet  we  do 
manage  to  raise  some  good  things  among  our  rocks 
and  sand  banks.  My  150  trees  of  English  Filberts 
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of  various  varieties  have  given  me  a  bountiful  crop 
this  season.  The  five  and  six-year-old  trees  have 
produced  several  pounds  each,  while  those  only 
planted  two  years  gave  several  fine  clusters.  As  it 
is  an  English  fad  or  fashion  to  serve  Filberts  at 
table  in  the  husk,  and  as  everything  English  goes 
with  the  400  in  New  York,  there  is  considerable 
demand  for  the  fresh  nuts,  the  price  ranging  from 
twenty-five*cents  per  pound  up  to  a  dollar  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  and  quality.  This  demand  for 
Filberts  in  the  husk  is  a  good  thing  for  the  grower, 
for  the  husks  weigh  fully  as  much  as  the  nuts  would 
when  dried,  so  to  be  in  this  fashionable  swim  means 
doubling  the  value  of  the  products  of  one’s  nut 
orchard.” 

The  Central  Park,  New  York.— In  her  new  book 
entitled  ■■  Art  Out-of-doors,”  recently  published  by 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer  remarks  concerning  this  park  : — ”  I  dare¬ 
say  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  know  that  a 
large  portion  of  Central  Park  was  created  by 
Mr.  Olmsted  and  his  associates  in  almost  as  literal 
a  sense  as  any  painter  ever  created  a  pictured 
landscape ;  who  does  not  remember  the  dismal, 
barren,  treeless,  half  rocky,  and  half  swampy  waste 
which  less  than  forty  years  ago  occupied  all  the 
tracts  below  the  reservoir,  who  fancy  that  Nature 
made  them  beautiful  with  meadows,  ponds,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  with  woodland  passages,  and  verderous 
cliffs  and  hollows,  who  think  that  all  man  has  done 
has  been  to  lay  out  the  roads  and  paths  and  build 
the  terraces,  bridges,  and  shelters.  If  they  will  read 
any  contemporary  description  of  the  quondam  aspect 
of  those  tracts,  now  so  natural-looking  in  their 
beauty,  and  will  then  study  the  park  of  to-day  and 
consider  what  difficulties  must  have  attended  the 
process  which  made  it  lovely  to  the  eyes  and  con¬ 
venient  for  the  feet  and  wheels  of  crowding  thou¬ 
sands,  they  may  gain  some  idea  of  what  landscape 
gardening  means;  they  may  understand  why  we, 
who  have  studied  it  even  from  the  outside,  rank  it 
quite  as  high  as  any  other  out.” 

- ^ - 

LATE  FLOWERING 

VIOLAS. 

Even  after  such  a  trying  season  of  heat,  drought, 
and  mildew,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  many  of  the 
Violas  not  only  survive  the  ordeal,  even  in  the  South, 
but  give  a  very  fair  account  of  themselves,  not  only 
through  September,  but  fairly  well  into  October, 
under  ordinary  treatment.  There  are  some  that 
flower  best  in  spring,  and  others  that  flower  well  in 
autumn,  even  although  they  have  been  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  all  the  summer.  Of  course  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  profusion  late  in  the  season  when  cold 
weather  is  checking  growth  to  some  extent,  but  there 
are  some  varieties  which  are  gay  even  now,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick. 

The  finest  of  all  at  present  is  undoubtedly  Ariel,  a 
very  variable  variety,  of  a  bright  blue  when  in 
character,  with  a  white  eye.  In  dry,  warm  weather 
the  flowers  often  come  nearly  white,  but  at  present  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  bright  blue,  not  to  be  seen  in 
any  other  kind,  and  the  white  eye  is  reduced  to 
small  limits.  Occasionally  the  flowers  are  splashed 
with  white.  A  line  of  it  across  a  bed  forms  a 
spreading  mass  2  ft.  to  2§ft.  wide,  and  the  flowers 
are  both  abundant  and  conspicuous.  The  Mearns 
might  also  be  singled  out  as  a  good  late  bloomer, 
with  rich  dark  purple  flowers,  and  the  upper  petals 
fading  to  lavender  and  white.  Picotee  also  flowers 
freely.  It  is  evidently  a  seedling  from  Ariel  or 
having  some  affinity  with  it,  and  is  white  with  a  blue 
edge,  but  the  amount  of  blue  varies  as  in  the  variety 
just  named. 

A  fair  sprinkling  of  bloom  is  still  being  produced 
by  a  large  number  of  the  varieties  grown,  including 
Bullion,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and 
darkest  yellow  kinds.  Equally  free  is  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Evelyn,  Lillias,  Ravenswood,  Rosine, 
Hugh  Ainslie,  and  Skylark.  The  latter  does  best  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  amount  of  sporting 
that  has  taken  place  amongst  Violas  this  year  has 
been  great,  many  of  them  becoming  striped  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  York  and  Lancaster,  with  one  or  two 
others,  at  a  discount.  Amongst  others  that  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  respect  is  Ida’s  Choice,  which  has 
sported  to  maroon-purple  striped  with  rose  and 
white.  It  still  continues  in  that  condition  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cold  weather. 


Of  the  rayless  Violas  a  few  of  them  also  continue 
in  bloom,  including  Marginata  and  Springville  that 
seem  identical,  being  white  with  a  large  yellow 
blotch  on  the  lip  and  a  blue  edge  that  is  not 
constant,  however.  A  beautiful  variety  is  Summer 
Cloud,  white,  clouded  with  pale  sky  blue.  The 
primrose  flowers  of  Golden  Gage  are  not  so  plenti¬ 
ful  as  those  of  Old  Gold  with  beautifully  formed  and 
golden-yellow  flowers.  It  is  still  one  of  the  best 
yellow  varieties  in  the  miniature  section. 

Elsewhere  we  have  noted  several  of  the  same 
varieties  as  the  above  doing  well ;  and  in  addition 
Violetta,  Vernon  Lee,  Columbine,  True  Blue,  and 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  may  be  mentioned  as 
late  flowering  varieties  of  well-known  merit. 

- - 

THE  SHAMROCK. 

I  HAVE  been  appealed  to  to  express  an  authorative 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  true  Shamrock,  and  I 
have  declined  (wisely,  I  think)  to  do  so.  Which  of  the 
Trefoils  it  was,  which  it  is  traditionally  reported  St. 
Patrick,  when  on  his  apostolic  mission  from  Pope 
Clementine,  in  the  year  a  d.  431,  plucked  from 
the  hillside  and  is  said  to  have  held  up  to  his 
half  Christianised  followers  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  always  be  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  It  is  on  this  account  the  Shamrock  is 
sought  after  on  the  festival  of  the  Saint,  and  is  worn 
by  both  peer  and  peasants.  Whithersoever  the  Celtic 
propensity  for  emigration  may  have  drawn  him,  the 
Irishman  never  forgets  the  renown  of  his  patron 
Saint  or  the  immortal  Shamrock  emblem  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  On  March  17th  the  Saint’s  health  is 
drank  in  the  morning  from  a  brimming  bowl  called 
*'  Paddy’s  Pot,”  and  when  the  evening  sets  in  Irish 
pipers,  with  fiddles  and  fifes,  enliven  the  scene  with 
the  merry  notes  of  the  air  ”  Patrick’s  Day  in  the 
Morning.” 

Some  time  since  a  few  Lancashire  working  men 
discussed  the  matter  of  the  true  Shamrock,  one  of 
them  declaring  he  had  a  plant  of  the  true  form  of  it, 
and  others  declaring  it  was  not  the  Shamrock  of  the 
Irish.  Hence,  I  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  state 
which  is  the  true  form  of  it.  I  could  only  reply  that 
of  the  plants  sold  in  Dublin  and  London  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  as  the  Shamrock,  there  are  the  Lucerne 
or  Nonsuch  Clover  (Medicago  lupulina),  named 
■'  Nonsuch  ”  because  of  its  superiority  as  a  fodder 
plant,  the  White  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolium  repens), 
also  the  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella),  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Spenser,  in  his  view  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  refers  to  this  plant  when  he  states  that  the 
Irish  '■  if  they  found  a  plot  of  Watercresses  or 
Shamrocks  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  a 
time,”  referring  no  doubt  to  the  Wood  Sorrel  as 
representing  the  Shamrock.  What  is  generally 
worn  in  county  Cork  and  in  other  southern  districts 
of  Ireland  is  the  yellow  Suckling  Clover  (Trifolium 
filiforme),  where  it  grows  in  thick  clusters  on  the 
tops  of  walls  and  ditches,  and  is  found  in  abundance 
in  old  limestone  quarries  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland. 

As  to  which  is  the  true  Shamrock,  most  Irishmen 
are  probably  of  opinion  that  they  can  answer  the 
question  correctly,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  all 
give  the  same  reply.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Colgan,  who 
has  been  investigating  the  subject,  collected  thirteen 
different  specimens  from  the  following  eleven  coun¬ 
ties  : — Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Mayo,  Clare,  Cork, 
Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen’s  County,  and  Ros¬ 
common  .  Examples  of  theShamrock  were  thus  secured 
from  northern,  southern,  eastern,  western,  and  central 
Ireland,  Mr.  Colgan’s  correspondents  in  the  various 
counties  taking  pains  to  have  each  sample  selected  by 
a  native  of  experience  who  professed  to  know  the 
genuine  plants.  All  the  specimens  were  planted  and 
carefully  labelled  with  their  places  of  origin,  and 
flowering  in  some  two  months  later  gave  the  follow- 
results  : — Eight  of  the  specimens  turned  out 
to  be  Trifolium  minus,  and  the  remaining  five 
Trifolium  repens  of  Linnaeus.  Cork,  Derry, 
Wicklow,  Queen’s  County,  Clare,  and  Wexford  de¬ 
clared  for  Trifolium  repens ;  Mayo,  Antrim  and 
Roscommon  for  Trifolium  minus ;  and  Armagh  and 
Carlow  (each  of  which  had  sent  Two  specimens) 
were  divided  on  the  question,  one  district  in  each 
county  giving  T.  repens,  while  the  other  gave  T. 
minus.  These  results  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Colgan, 
in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Irish 
naturalist  recently  published.  Elsewhere,  in  the 
same  volume,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger  suggests  that 
authentic  specimens  of  Shamrock  should  be 


obtained  from  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  he  adds 
that  he  has  no  doubt  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  would  gladly 
grow  them  at  Glasnevin  Gardens  if  Mr.  Colgan  did 
not  care  to  undertake  so  large  an  order.  Mr. 
Praeger  notes  that  in  his  own  district.  North  Down, 
Trifolium  minus  is  always  regarded  as  the  true 
Shamrock,  but  that  a  luxuriant  specimen  of  one  in 
flower  is  generally  discarded  as  an  impostor.  It  will 
be  observed  that  no  district  sent  the  Wood  Sorrel, 
which  is  called  by  the  old  herbalists  Shamrog,  and 
is  proved  in  olden  times  to  have  been  eaten  by  the 
Irish,  one  old  writer,  who  visited  their  country  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  stating  that  it  was  eaten,  and 
that  it  was  a  sour  plant.  Wood  Sorrel  is  a  sour 
tasting  plant,  is  indigenous  to  Ireland,  and  is 
trifoliated.  It  grows  in  woods,  where  the  people 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  the  priests  taught  and 
perform  their  mystic  rites,  and  therefore  it  may  have 
been  the  plant  plucked  by  St.  Patrick.  It  has  also 
been  contended  that  the  Watercress  was  the  plant 
gathered  by  the  Saint,  but  as  the  leaf  is  not  trifoliate 
this  claim  has  not  found  much  favour.  The  plant 
which  is  figured  upon  our  coins,  both  English  and 
Irish,  is  an  ordinary  Trefoil.  Queen  Victoria  placed 
the  Trefoil  in  her  royal  diadem  in  lieu  of  the  French 
Fleur  de  lis. — R.  D. 

- •*- - 

LEEK  SHOWS  IN  THE 

NORTH. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  or  where  Leek 
shows  originated,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle.  Though  a  well-known  adage 
suggests  the  thought,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  affirm 
that  they  were  first  known  in  Wales  at  some  remote 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Principality.  The  date 
and  place  of  their  birth  are  immaterial ;  they  are  a 
notable  factor,  not  only  in  rural,  but  even  in  urban 
life,  wherever  allotment  gardens  are  obtainable. 
They  come,  like  the  harvest  festivals,  with  the  decay 
of  the  year  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Indeed,  the  two 
synchronise  ;  on  Saturday  it  may  be  the  Leek  show 
and  on  Sunday  the  harvest  thanksgiving.  From 
Whitsuntide  till  Christmas  there  is  a  long  space  of 
more  than  half  a  year  in  which  the  Church  has  not 
in  her  calendar  any  great  feast  day  that  appeals  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  harvest  thanks¬ 
giving,  without  any  ecumenical  sanction,  comes  as 
an  agreeable  break  in  the  regular  services.  From 
the  dates  of  summer  flower  shows  till  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  winter  blooms  are  ready  for  display 
is  also  a  long  stretch  for  the  ardent  horticulturist. 
He,  too,  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
Leek  show  he  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  dying 
year. 

Leek  shows  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  those  at 
w'hich  Leeks  only  are  exhibited  ;  the  other,  those  at 
which  the  display  of  Leeks  is  supplemented  by  other 
garden  produce.  The  Leek  needs  a  long  summer  in 
which  to  attain  its  full  growth  ;  and  for  purposes  of 
exhibition  it  requires  during  all  that  time  constant 
care  and  attention.  A  visit  to  a  Leek  show  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  thought  and  watchfulness,  com¬ 
bined  with  practical  skill,  that  the  growers  had 
bestowed  on  their  plants  before  such  a  length  and 
thickness  of  blanched  stem  and  breadth  of  flag  could 
be  produced.  These  shows  are  taking  place  just 
now  in  almost  every  village  and  town  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  a  visit  to  one  of  them  wilt  convince 
the  casual  and  uninitiated  observer  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  must  have  spent  many  healthful  hours  in  their 
gardens  ere  such  splendid  results  could  be  attained. 
Leek  growing  keeps  up  the  interest  in  vegetable 
cultivation  till  the  very  verge  of  winter.  Besides 
Leeks  such  as  have  been  described,  other  vegetables 
are  often  e.xhibited  as  well ;  Cabbages  and  Savoys 
of  immense  rotundity.  Parsnips  of  extraordinary 
elongation.  Beet  bulky  and  full  of  saccharine  juice, 
and  occasionally  trays  of  hardy  fruit.  Humour  and 
fun  even  creep  into  Leek  shows,  for  sometimes  a 
prize  is  given  for  the  best  collection  of  the  smallest 
vegetables.  To  find  Turnips,  Potatos,  Parsnips, 
Beet,  and  Leek  almost  microscopically  small,  and 
yet  perfectly  formed,  must  take  some  patience  in  the 
search.  Such  displays  always  promote  mirth  and 
merriment  among  e.xhibitors  and  visitors.  No  one 
can  leave  a  Leek  show  without  thinking  of  a  Leek 
supper. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  BAHAMAS  IN  WINTER. 

The  harbour  of  Nassau  is  formed  by  a  long,  low, 
narrow  strip  of  land,  called  euphoniously.  Hog 
Island.  The  bar  which  projects  to  the  westward  in 
a  continuation  of  Hog  Island,  and  upon  which  the 
surf  breaks  constantly,  will  ever  be  a  serious  impedi¬ 
ment  to  modern  commerce,  although  small  vessels 
enter  without  difficulty.  The  extreme  transparency 
and  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  and  sky  about  the 
Bahamas  is  in  great  contrast  to  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  at  home.  The  clouds  soar  high, 
and  are  broken  into  fine  masses,  with  magnificent 
contrasts  of  colour.  Even  the  waters  combine  to 
challenge  our  admiration  by  the  gorgeous  hues  which 
they  present.  Looking  from  a  height  upon  the 
broad  surface  of  the  bay,  I  have  seen  it  striped  with 
creamy-white,  brilliant  pink,  and  broad  areas  of  in- 
tensest  blue,  flecked  with  bright  spots. 

The  first  public  functionary  one  meets  is  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  officer.  He  is  obliging  and  discreet,  and 
receives  and  passes  you  with  so  much  courtesy  and 
dispatch  that  the  pleasant  impression  left  on  your 
mind  tends  to  relieve  your  vexation  at  the  volunteer 
porters  who  have  persisted  unbidden,  in  pawing  over 
your  luggage,  and  making  their  needless  exertions  the 
basis  of  a  claim  for  a  shilling.  Arriving  at  the 
hotel,  which,  like  everything  else  in  a  British  colony, 
is  a  Royal  Victoria,  and  which  is  roomy,  comfort¬ 
able,  and  excellently  managed  by  a  Connecticut 
hotel  keeper,  you  speedily  make  yourself  at  home, 
and  begin  to  look  about  you. 

One  observes,  particularly  about  Nassau,  the 
quaint  and  colonial  aspect  of  the  enclosures  and 
buildings  ;  the  peculiar  walls,  breast  high,  formed  of 
pieces  of  coral  limestone,  laid  dry  and  then  well 
plastered  over  with  lime  mortar,  giving  to  each  en¬ 
closure  all  the  effect  of  exclusive  proprietorship  that 
would  be  given  by  a  tight  board  fence.  Most  of  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  built  of 
regular  blocks  of  limestone,  which  is  easily  quarried 
and  dressed  into  any  desired  form  with  a  hatchet  and 
saw.  The  streets  of  Nassau  are  regular,  clean  and 
well  laid  out.  The  abundance  of  trees  which  line 
the  streets  tend  greatly  to  relieve  the  bright  glare  of 
reflected  sunlight,  which  rather  oppresses  the 
foreigner  when  experienced  for  the  first  time. 

One  of  the  agreeable  features  of  a  winter  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  islands  comes  from  a  uniformly  equable 
temperature  of  air  and  water.  During  the  entire 
month  of  February,  i8gi,  the  thermometer  fell  be¬ 
low  70°  only  on  one  occasion,  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  for  a  part  of  the  day  it  fell  to  65°.  It 
is  said  by  old  citizens  that  the  lowest  temperature 
ever  known  was  64°.  Such  an  equable  climate  is 
not  only  beneficial  to  invalids,  but  is  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment  to  those  in  health.  It  enables  a  care¬ 
ful  gardener  to  supply  the  table  with  a  constant 
succession  of  delicious  vegetables  the  year  round. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  dry  and  rainy  season,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries, 
the  showers  here  fall  at  intervals,  and  the  rainfall  of 
the  year  is  quite  as  uniformerly  distributed  during 
the  several  months  and  seasons  as  at  the  north, 
averaging  two  and  one-half  inches  per  month. 

Strange  Conditions  of  Vegetable  Life. 

To  one  who  has  never  before  visited  the  tropics, 
the  strange  conditions  and  species  of  vegetable  life 
found  there  seem  remarkable.  There  is  a  curious 
interest  in  witnessing  the  peculiar  growth  of  the 
Cocoa  Palm  (Cocos  nucifera),  constantly  blooming 
and  fruiting.  I  saw  this  fine  tree  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  first  as  a  germinating  nut,  with  its  fronds  of 
green  leaves  bursting  through  its  husky  envelope  ; 
then  as  a  young  tree,  not  so  tall  but  that  I  might 
pluck  the  fruit  from  the  ground  ;  and  maturer  trees, 
from  40  to  45  ft.  in  height,  that  would  tax  the 
dexterity  of  an  agile  boy  or  monkey  to  climb 
them  for  the  fruit.  The  trunk  of  the  Cocoa 
Palm  is  from  6  to  10  in.  through ;  it  Is  en¬ 
dogenous,  growing  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  and, 
therefore,  bears  all  its  foliage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  trunk.  Every  month  a  new  leaf  or  spathe 
expands  from  the  fibrous  integument  in  which  it  is 
enfolded,  and  discloses  a  spadix  of  bloom  ;  and  so  it 
happens  that  there  is  always  to  be  seen  on  a  healthy 
and  growing  Cocoa  Palm  the  blossom.  Below  this, 
small  nuts  the  size  of  Walnuts,  next  a  cluster  of 
from  six  to  ten  larger  ones  the  size  of  the  first,  and 
below  all  the  ripening  nuts,  each  hanging  by  a 
slender  stem  not  so  large  a  lead  pencil.  It  is  said 
— I  cannot  say  how  truly — that  from  a  thrifty  tree 
one  may  pick  a  ripened  Cocoannt  every  day  in  the 


year.  The  planting  of  this  picturesque  tree  is  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  excavation  of  a  shallow  hole 
in  the  sand,  and  placing  therein  a  sprouted  nut, 
covering  it  and  leaving  it  to  care  for  itself.  If  at  a 
distance  from  the  salt  w'ater,  it  is  the  custom  to  place 
a  quart  of  coarse  salt  in  the  hole  with  the  nut,  as  the 
tree  is  said  to  be  partial  to  salt  water,  and  grows 
with  greatest  freedom  near  the  seashore.  It  fruits 
when  four  years  old. 

Another  remarkable  and  striking  tree  is  Bombax 
Ceiba,  the  silk-cotton  tree.  When  young  it  has  a 
round,  grey  trunk,  thickly  covered  with  stout  spines 
or  thorns  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long.  At  this  stage  of  growth  it  is  called  the 
monkey-teaser.  As  the  tree  increases  in  size  it 
throws  out  huge  buttresses  around  the  base  of  the 
stem,  as  if  to  brace  itself  for  the  terrible  tempests 
which  sooner  or  later  it  must  encounter.  The 
largest  tree  of  this  species  on  the  island  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  public  building  on  Bay  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Parliament  Street.  It  is  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  spread  of  its  limbs  is  about  120  ft. 
in  one  direction  by  90  ft.  in  the  other,  and  its 
buttresses  project  spirally  fully  15  ft.  from  the  base 
of  the  main  trunk.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
deciduous,  and  bears  long  pods  filled  with  a  silky 
fibre,  whence  comes  its  name. 

Some  stately  specimens  of  the  African  Palm, 
called  in  Nassau  the  Royal  Palm  (Oredoxa  regia), 
are  seen  here  with  their  smooth,  swelling  trunks, 
having  a  grey,  solid  appearance,  as  if  turned  in  a 
lathe  out  of  stone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  trunk 
is  smaller  in  diameter,  smooth  and  green,  and  an 
abortive  attempt  at  the  production  of  fruit  usually 
hangs  withered  just  below  the  feathery  foliage  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  tree. 

In  order  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  these  islands  one  must  know  something  of 
the  peculiar  formation,  texture  and  condition  of  the 
soil.  The  under-lying  rock  throughout  the  Bahama 
Islands  is  a  coralline  limestone.  This  is  formed  of 
comminuted  fragments  of  coral  and  shells,  torn  to 
pieces  and  worn  by  the  ceaseless  agitation  of  the 
ocean,  thrown  up  into  ridges  12  ft.  and  15  ft.  in 
height,  and  intermingled  with  enormous  masses  of 
algae  by  the  tempest,  and  blown  by  the  trade  winds 
into  sand-dunes  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high.  These  great 
sand-dunes  in  time  become  indurated  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  the  rains,  from  the  well-known 
effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  prevalent  in  rain  water, 
which  cements  the  grains  of  oolitic  sand  into  a 
dense  and  even  crystalline  limestone  rock. 

Pine  Apple  Culture. 

At  Governor’s  Harbour  is  a  thriving  settlement  of 
perhaps  1,400  people,  about  one-tenth  white.  Here 
the  culture  of  the  Pineapple  is  conducted  under  the 
best  auspices  ;  the  lands  are  owned  by  the  planters, 
and  every  effort  is  made  by  them  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  crop.  Only 
on  lands  having  a  red  soil  will  the  Pineapple  grow 
with  great  success,  although  an  indifferent  quality 
may  be  grown  on  the  more  common  grey  soil.  This 
red  earth  owes  its  colour  primarily  to  the  iron  in 
itscomposition,  and  its  greater  fertility  to  the  decayed 
algae  which  were  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  those 
remote  cycles  when  the  islands  were  forming.  This 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  is  rich  in  potash,  and 
under  the  name  of  cave  earth  is  sought  after  and 
applied  all  through  the  islands  to  add  fertility  to  the 
soil.  Thus  a  limit  is  placed  upon  the  area  of  land 
which  is  most  desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pineapple,  and  good  available  land  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  appreciated,  selling  readily  at  from  880  to  $100 
an  acre. 

The  Red  Ananassa  or  Cuban  Pineapple  is  the  one 
most  cultivated,  it  being  much  preferred  for  quality 
and  size.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  off-sets  or 
suckers,  taken  from  the  older  plants  after  the  fruit 
is  cut.  They  are  set  out  in  August,  and  sometimes 
bear  the  next  3  ear,  but  a  full  crop  is  not  obtained 
until  eighteen  months  after  planting.  The  cutting 
season  begins  in  May.  The  plants  grow  so  thickly 
that  after  the  first  year  but  little  cultivation  is 
required,  and  their  serrated  leaves  form  a  prickly 
thicket  that  I  could  not  penetrate  without  injury  to 
person  or  clothing  ;  yet  the  negro  field  hands,  with 
a  better  understanding  of  how  to  do  it,  would  pass 
through  barefooted  without  harm  or  difficulty. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  plant  a  field  and 
crop  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then,  as  the  soil 
became  exhausted,  let  it  grow  up  and  lie  fallow  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  would  be  cleared  up 


and  cultivated  again.  Now,  however,  under  the 
present  use  of  fertilisers,  the  soil  does  not  become 
impoverished,  and  the  plantations  can  be  renewed 
for  a  much  longer  time  ;  so  far,  none  have  been 
allowed  to  return  to  the  wild  state. 

Sisal  Hemp:  A  New  Industry. 

The  cultivation  of  Sisal  Hemp  is  a  new  and 
apparently  a  prosperous  industry.  What  is  known 
as  the  Sisal  fibre  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the 
“  Henequin  ”  plant  of  Yucatan,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Florida  as  Agave  Sisalana,  but  is  probably 
Agave  Americana.  The  plant,  which  produces  a 
similar  but  better  quality  of  fibre  in  the  Bahamas, 
is  there  called  the  Pita  plant.  It  is  an  Agave  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  with  stout,  fleshy,  pale 
green  leaves,  smooth  upon  the  edges,  but  with  the 
characteristic  stout  thorn  upon  the  end.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  the  Sisal  or  the  Cuban  fibre 
plant. 

The  Pita  plant  is  indigenous  to  all  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  has  hitherto  been  noted  as  a  prevalent, 
obnoxious,  and  persistent  weed,  which  grew  any¬ 
where  with  or  without  encouragement,  even  on  the 
tops  of  old  walls,  and,  when  once  established, 
dominated  and  crowded  out  all  other  plants.  These 
are  exceedingly  desirable  qualities,  as  most  useful 
plants  require  care  and  constant  cultivation  to 
preserve  them  from  the  encroachment  of  others  that 
are  useless  or  noxious. 

Individuals  and  stock  companies  have  entered  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  apparent  success  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  and  there  are  now  4,200 
acres  in  growing  plantations,  stocked  with  2,633,000 
plants,  with  1,330,000  plants  in  reserve  in  nurseries. 
H.  C.  Lightbourn,  of  Nassau,  has  a  fine  plantation 
of  several  hundred  acres,  having  Cocoanut  trees 
mingled  with  his  Pita  plants.  He  has  probably 
250,000  growing  plants,  and  is  successfully  producing 
an  excellent  quality  of  fibre.  The  next  season's 
crop  in  the  Bahamas  should  exceed  2,500  tons,  when 
it  will  be  demonstrated  whether  the  culture  is  to  be 
commercially  successful. 

The  plants  are  set  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  or  10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
apart,  according  to.  the  caprice  or  understanding  of 
the  cultivator.  Six  feet  appears  to  be  too  near  for 
the  perfect  development  of  the  mature  leaves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  requirement  of  sufficient  space  for 
passage  between  the  plants  without  interference  or 
injury.  With  the  exception  of  weeding  and  reducing 
the  lateral  shoots  and  suckers  during  the  year  little 
care  or  culture  is  required. 

Recorded  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  bearing  life 
of  the  plant  or  its  maximum  product,  but  it  seems  to 
be  generally  conceded  that  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  plants  are  in  a  mature  and  bearing  condition 
at  from  four  to  five  years  of  age,  and  that  as  many 
as  forty  leaves,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  can  be  cut 
from  each  plant  annually.  It  is  better  for  the  plant^ 
as  well  as  for  the  crop,  to  make  the  cuttings  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  months  than  io  make  it 
once  a  year,  as  the  leaves  thus  obtained  will  be  taken 
at  full  maturity,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  over-ripe 
and  comparatively  worthless.  When  the  leaves 
assume  a  position  horizontal  to  the  trunk  they  are 
sufficiently  mature  to  cut ;  if  taken  either  before  or 
after  this  their  value  is  diminished.  When  cut  they 
are  tied  into  bundles  and  taken  to  the  machine, 
which  is  simple  and  easily  operated,  and  passed 
through  it  one  by  one.  In  this  they  are  crushed 
and  the  fibre  stripped  of  the  pulp,  which  constitutes 
fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  leaf.  From 
Soo  to  1,000  pounds  of  fibre  can  be  obtained  from 
each  acre,  at  a  cost,  including  cultivation,  cutting, 
stripping,  and  drying,  of  about  three  cents  a  pound. 
This  fibre  is  worth  six  cents  per  pound  in  New 
York. 

When  the  Pita  plant  arrives  at  full  maturity  it 
runs  up  a  flower-stalk  called  a  “pole.”  This  grows 
from  16  ft.  to  18  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base 
of  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  It  bears  instead  of  blossoms 
as  many  as  1,000  young  plants,  perfectly  formed  and 
ready  to  maintain  an  independent  existence.  This 
occurs,  probably,  when  the  plant  is  from  ten  to  thir¬ 
teen  years  old,  according  to  the  luxuriance  of  its 
growth  ;  but  singular  as  it  may  seem,  although  the 
plant  is  indigenous  all  over  these  islands,  and  the 
natives  have  been  familar  with  it  all  their  lives,  j'et 
no  one  seems  to  know  the  average  life  of  the  plant, 
or  whether  it  can  be  prolonged  by  cutting  out  the 
stalk  or  pole. — Henry  W.  Wilson,  before  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
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SMALL  BERRIED  GRAPES. 

It  is  seldom  that  Grapes  ripen  so  freely  in  the  open- 
air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  they  have 
done  this  year.  Those  who  have  the  means  to  grow 
the  popular  and  large  berried  Grapes  pay  little 
attention  to  the  small  fruiting  kinds,  and  in  most 
cases  despise  them  on  account  of  their  diminutive 
size,  but  they  therefore  neglect  what,  in  the  case  of 
several  varieties  would  be  a  very  useful  addition  to 
the  dessert.  The  flavour  of  some  of  them  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Another  reason  that  might  be  advanced  for 
their  culture  is  that  they  can  be  grown  and  ripened 
without  artificial  heat,  in  what  are  termed  ground 
vineries  for  instance.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
might  be  planted  and  trained  on  a  south  aspect  wall. 
There  is  a  collection  of  small  berried  varieties  on  a 
west  aspect  wall  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  they  have  ripened  wonderfully 
well  this  season ;  some  of  them  even  bear  a  heavy 
crop. 

The  collection  includes  both  European  and 
American  varieties.  The  European  sorts  are 
varieties  of  Vitis  vinifera.  One  of  the  finest  is 
Royal  Muscadine  with  greenish-white  or  pale  amber 
sub-transparent  berries,  with  a  firm,  juicy  and  sweet 
flesh.  It  is  an  early  Sweetwater  Grape,  and  is  some¬ 
times  known  as  White  Chasselas.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  open-air  culture.  Chasselas  Rose  is  a 
variety  of  the  last  with  clear  rosy-red  berries  having 
all  the  good  properties  of  its  parent.  It  fruits 
heavily  having  one  to  three  bunches  on  each  lateral. 
Another  variety  by  the  side  of  it  and  under  the  same 
name  is  even  more  heavily  cropped.  The  berries  are 
sub-transparent,  but  as  they  ripen  off  they  acquire  a 
pale  reddish  tint,  and  seem  in  every  way  inter¬ 
mediate  between  Royal  Muscadine  and  Chasselas 
Rose.  The  berries  of  Miller's  Burgundy  are  densely 
packed  in  the  bunches  and  jet  black,  with  a  pro¬ 
minent  bloom  when  well  finished  off.  They  are  not 
very  large,  indeed  that  could  hardly  be  expected,  but 
they  have  a  sweet  and  watery  j  nice.  The  variety 
ranks  as  an  early  sweetwater  Grape.  Esperian  also 
fruits  very  heavily  with  one  or  two  bunches  to  each 
lateral.  The  berries  are  black  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  and  juicy,  but  not  so  rich  in  flavour  as  those 
already  named.  Ciotat  is  the  Parsley-leaved  Grape 
and  is  notable  for  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  are 
cut  up.  The  fruit  is  transparent,  sweet,  fairly  solid 
and  agreeable.  It  is  an  early  Sweetwater  Grape, 
and  though  the  bunches  are  small,  the  Vine  taken 
altogether  is  handsome,  and  might  be  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  in  covering  walls,  arbours,  etc. 

The  American  varieties  have  been  derived  from 
Vitis  Labrusca  and  prove  more  suitable  for  the 
climate  of  America  than  the  European  Grapes. 
The  species  is  indeed  a  native  of  that  country. 
The  wild  form  is  grown  at  Chiswick  by  way  of 
ornament  on  some  chains  near  the  rockery,  where  it 
is  fruiting  with  tolerable  freedom.  But  neither  that 
nor  the  improved  varieties  meet  with  much  favour 
in  this  country,  though  some  of  them  are  indeed 
pleasant  eating.  The  berries  of  the  wild  form  are 
not  particularly  pleasant  to  the  taste,  although  were 
it  growing  wild  in  this  country  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  eaten  with  relish  by  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  A  vast  improvement  upon  it  is  the 
variety  Jefferson,  which  has  grizzly-red  berries  of 
relatively  large  size,  with  a  moderately  solid  but 
melting  flesh,  with  a  sweet  taste  and  an  aroma 
reminding  one  of  a  Strawberry.  It  bears  well, 
having  one  or  two  bunches  on  each  lateral. 
Virginus  has  warm  purple-red  berries,  with  a  juicy, 
sweet,  and  agreeable  flesh,  and  proves  acceptable  to 
the  palate  of  many,  but  they  leave  a  smack  in  the 
mouth  like  the  berries  of  a  Fuchsia,  which  contain 
many  raphides  or  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The 
bunches  of  Duchess  are  usually  long  and  loose,  but 
this  year  they  are  comparatively  small.  The  berries 
are  also  moderate  in  size,  deep  amber  when  fully 
matured,  juicy,  sweet,  and  agreeable.  The  berries 
of  Brighton  are  deep  purple-red  or  black  when  fully 
matured,  moderate  in  size,  thin  skinned,  with  a  solid 
but  tender  flesh  of  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  agreeable 
character.  Moore’s  Early  has  small  bunches  of 
purplish-black  berries  covered  with  a  fine  bloom 
of  marked  appearance.  They  are  thin  skinned  with 
a  melting  flesh  of  a  richly  sweet  character,  and 
musky  aroma,  which  is  agreeable  to  some  and 
probably  disagreeable  to  others ;  but  we  fail  to 
see  that  there  is  anything  offensive  about  them. 
The  talk  of  American  Grapes  being  of  musky 


perfume  and  foxy  flavour  has  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  many  who  would  like  to  grow  them ;  but 
several  of  them  are  very  pleasant  eating  and 
relished  by  people  both  here  and  on  the  Continent. 
- - 


Country  Gentleman's  Maize. 

At  the  present  day,  when  variety  is  so  much  sought 
after,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  this 
variety  of  Maize,  which  has  certainly  qualities  of  its 
own.  In  America  the  young  cobs  when  dressed  up 
in  a  proper  manner  are  considered  a  delicacy,  and 
certainly  constitute  a  delicacy  quite  different  from 
anything  else  that  might  be  grown  in  the  way  of  a 
vegetable.  In  this  country  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
temperature  that  marks  some  of  our  summers  is  one 
drawback,  for  plenty  of  heat  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  cobs  to  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  Early 
varieties  would  to  a  great  extent  decide  the  question 
as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  for  there  are  great 
differences  in  this  respect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  where  three  varieties  are  grown  alongside 
of  each  other.  The  Country  Gentleman’s  Maize  is 
a  dwarf  and  early  variety,  with  white  fruits  sweet  to 
the  taste,  and  so  forward  is  it  that  the  leaves  are 
already  perfectly  withered  down.  Of  course  for 
cooking  purposes  it  should  have  been  used  some 
time  ago.  Alongside  of  it  is  another  sort  named 
South  African  Maize,  which  is  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
perfectly  green  and  leafy,  without  any  signs  of 
fruiting  or  flowering.  A  third  kind,  with  no  name 
attached,  is  equally  tall,  but  it  has  fruited  well  and 
the  cobs  are  white.  The  spathes  covering  the  cobs 
and  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  red. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  second  early  ;  the  leaves  are 
partly  withered  up.  The  subject  named  at  the 
heading  of  this  note  is  only  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  garden  culture. — F. 

Celeniac. 

Celeriac,  or  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  is  one  of 
those  things  generally  neglected  by  the  English 
gardener,  yet  highly  prized  by  the  few  who  grow  it 
and  by  good  cooks  who  are  ever  eager  to  get  a  sup¬ 
ply,  as  it  makes  a  most  agreeable  change  as  an  -ixtra 
vegetable.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  ordinary  Celery,  and  the  young  plants 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  till  planting  out  time, 
early  in  June  if  possible,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 
Plant  them  out  on  the  flat,  not  in  trenches,  15  ins. 
apart,  and  in  well-manured  ground.  They  must  have 
copious  waterings  whenever  required,  and  a  slight 
moulding  up  will  improve  the  roots  making  them 
more  tender,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
roots  are  in  season  from  September  to  January,  and 
we  have  known  instances  where  the  roots  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Celery  have  been  cooked  and  served  up  in  the 
same  way,  but  owing  to  their  comparative  smallness 
it  is  at  best  a  tiresome  business  for  the  kitchen 
folk,  who  infinitely  prefer  the  larger  roots  of 
Celeriac. 

Spinach. 

We  revert  to  this  again,  having  recently  come  across 
a  method  of  dealing  with  it  which  is  quite  new  to  us. 
As  regards  the  winter  crop  the  general  plan,  as  is 
well  known,  is  to  sow  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart  and 
to  thin  out  the  plants  to  from  6  to  9  in.  in  the  rows. 
Under  this  plan  fine  leaves  are  produced  which  are 
gathered  separately.  From  what  we  have  at  present 
seen  the  plan  to  which  we  allude,  while  not  giving 
such  large  leaves  certainly  yields  a  much  greater 
weight  of  produce  from  the  same  space  of  ground, 
and  has  an  additional  advantage  in  that  the  crop  is 
gathered  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  time  occupied 
in  taking  the  leaves  singly.  It  requires  more  seed 
per  rod,  but  the  additional  outlay  for  this  is  amply 
repaid  in  the  time  saved  and  in  the  larger  produce. 
The  plan  is  briefly  this  :  to  sow  the  seed  thickly  in 
drills  9  in.  apart,  and  when  ready  to  gather  begin  on 
one  side  of  the  bed  and  cut  it  the  same  as  a  summer 
crop.  Ours  have  now  been  gone  over  once  and 
where  first  begun  are  quite  ready  again  for  the  knife. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Complaints  are  made  in  some  quarters  that  these 
are  not  buttoning  properly.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  a  probable  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  I 
believe  the  fault  is  not  always  with  the  seedsman, 
because  from'  the  same  packet  of  seed  divided  and 
grown  by  two  individuals  very  opposite  results  have 
been  achieved. — W.  B.  G. 


Cabbages. 

Our  plantings  of  these  made  a  month  back  are 
growing  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  much  so 
tnat  we  fear  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  setting 
in  they  will  get  fearfully  crippled  by  frost.  In  view 
of  this  contingency  we  are  now  making  additional 
plantings  which  we  hope  will  make  a  more  sturdy 
growth  and  so  be  better  fitted  to  pass  through  the 
winter. —  W.  B.  G. 

- - 

dl^anings  fttom  f  a)m:tb 
of  Science. 

Cluster-cups  on  Paris  quadrifolia.— The  life 
history  of  a  fungus  named  Puccinia  Paridis  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright  and  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  as  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  vol.  30,  No.  205.  It  has  its  Aecidium  or 
Cluster-cup  stage  on  Paris  quadrifolia,  an  extremely 
interesting,  but  rather  rare  British  plant,  and  seldom 
cultivated  because  its  flowers  are  not  sufficiently 
showy  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  public  generally.  The 
fungus  is  only  known  to  exist  in  small  quantity  near 
Carlisle,  and  is  not  likely  to  spread  much  seeing  that 
the  habitat  of  the  host  plant  is  so  restricted. 
Gardeners  and  cultivators  generally  have  more  need 
to  fear  the  spread  of  another  species,  namely, 
Puccinia  Digraphidis,  which  passes  one  of  its  stages 
on  Lily  of  the  "Valley  and  another  stage  on  Phalaris 
arundinacea.  Now,  a  variegated  form  of  the  latter  is 
grown  in  many  gardens,  so  that  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  disease  to  be  introduced  to  the  plantations  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  gardens,  and  that  would  indeed 
be  unfortunate. 

Abnormal  Cypripedium  Sedeni— The  tendency 
to  abnormal  growth  in  many  of  the  cultivated 
Orchids  affords  an  exhaustless  theme  for  scientists 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  "same,  although  the 
producing  causes  will  probably  always  remain 
obscure  like  many  other  phenomena  of  nature.  An 
account  of  an  abnormal  flower  of  Cypripedium 
Sedeni  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
vol.  30.  No.  205,  by  Miss  M.  F.  Ewart,  B.  Sc.  The 
ovary  as  well  as  the  upper  sepal  was  fused  with  the 
flower  stalk.  "What  should  have  been  the  lip  had 
grown  flat  in  the  manner  of  a  petal  while  the  two 
petals  had  developed  into  normally-formed  lips.  The 
lateral  sepals  had  become  quite  separate  and  free. 
This  is  a  new  variation  in  a  hybrid  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  liable  to  variation.  The  result  of  hybridisa¬ 
tion  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  production  of  forms  that 
are  abnormal  and  contrary  to  nature  ;  for  do  we  not 
find  amongst  the  popular  tuberous  begonias  a 
greater  amount  of  variation  than  amongst  Orchids  ? 
Yet  the  remarkable  monstrosities  in  the  former  case 
receive  less  attention  than  in  the  latter. 

Fertilisation  of  Monarda  didyma. — Oswego 
Tea,  as  this  plant  is  popularly  termed  is  an  instance 
of  the  difficulty  that  many  exotic  subjects  have  in 
setting  seeds  when  left  to  their  own  resources  in  this 
country.  They  have  become  adapted  for  fertilisation 
by  certain  insects  or  birds,  and  when  removed  from 
their  native  country  they  no  longer  meet  with  the 
necessary  assistance  to  transfer  the  pollen  from  the 
anthers  to  the  stigma,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
produce  seed,  except  occasionally  it  may  be  by 
accidental  means.  The  tube  of  the  flower  of 
Monarda  didyma  is  long  and  slender  with  a  two 
lipped,  widely-gaping  lamina.  The  flowers  contain 
nectar,  or  honey  as  it  is  popularly,  but  erroneously 
called.  Humble  bees  sometimes  visit  them,  but  are 
unable  to  get  at  the  honey  on  account  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  their  tongue.  When  resting  on  the  lower  lip 
the  bees  do  not  even  come  in  contact  with  the 
anthers  which  project  beyond  and  from  beneath  the 
upper  lip.  They  cannot  therefore  remove  the  pollen, 
and  the  visit  is  productive  of  advantage  neither 
to  the  bee  nor  plant.  Kerner  has  suggested  that  the 
plant  under  notice  may  be  visited  by  humming  birds 
in  its  native  habitats.  A  paper  was  read  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  fertilisation  of  various  American  plants, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  February 
last,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Willis,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge.  He 
stated  that  the  plants  not  being  in  their  nativ'e 
habitats,  he  made  no  attempt  to  form  lists  of  their 
insect  visitors,  but  as  he  hoped  to  visit  the  Western 
United  States  he  would  be  able  to  supply  the  defects 
in  the  record,  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  in  this 
country.  There  is  still  a  wide  field  for  original 
observation  on  the  insects  that  fertilise  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  exotic  plants  under  observation. 
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FIiOt^ICUliTUt^E. 

Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias. 

We  have  seen  Dahlias  severely  cut  up  by  an  early 
frost  in  August,  but  even  now  in  the  third  week  of 
October  it  is  astonishing  to  see  such  a  profusion  of 
bloom  amongst  autumn  flowering  subjects,  of  which 
Dahlias  take  a  leading  place.  This  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  when  the  flower  garden  is  being  de¬ 
pleted  of  those  things  which  look  miserable  through 
the  lack  of  sunshine,  the  heavy  rains  and  cold  dewy 
nights.  Even  in  the  ihorning  the  Dahlias  look  as 
fresh  as  if  it  was  only  September.  Our  acquaintance 
with  them  is  corroborated  from  another  source,  for 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
sends  a  large  box  of  blooms  of  Cactus  and  pompon 
varieties,  including  some  of  the  leading  and  most 
attractive  sorts. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  best  addition  to  the 
Cactus  Dahlias  that  has  been  recently  made  in  Mrs. 
A.  Peart,  a  white  flower  of  the  true  Juarezi  type,  and 
which  has  already  received  several  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficates.  It  has  been  the  admiration  of  Dahlia  con¬ 
noisseurs  at  public  exhibitions  for  some  time  past. 
It  becomes  the  more  distinct  and  striking  as  it  be¬ 
comes  fully  opened.  The  lovely  mixture  of  pink, 
yellow,  and  white  exhibited  byDelicata  takes  the  eye 
at  once.  A  bold  flower  is  Baron  Schroder,  of  a  rich 
glowing  purple,  with  a  bluish  tint  at  the  tips  of  the 
florets.  It  was  sent  out  only  last  year.  A  large  and 
massive-looking  flower  is  Mrs.  Glass,  quite  new,  and 
of  a  rich  glowing  crimson,  shaded  with  maroon  in 
the  centre.  The  bloom  is  as  'ight  as  it  appears 
heavy,  a  coincidence  brought  about  by  the  great 
length  and  breadth  of  the  petals.  Very  distinct 
from  either  is  Mrs.  Vince,  a  large  flower  of  a  silvery 
rose  or  soft  purple,  shaded  with  magenta  at  the  base 
of  the  florets.  The  colour  of  Bertha  Mawley  is 
difficult  to  describe  and  might  be  called  scarlet  over¬ 
laid  with  purple,  or  cochineal  as  some  describe  it, 
and  certainly  very  handsome. 

A  number  of  varieties  were  sent  unnamed,  and 
many  of  them  possessed  great  merit,  especially  an 
orange-scarlet  variety  overlaid  with  crimson,  and  a 
sulphur-yellow  one  shading  to  nearly  white  on  the 
outer  florets,  which  were  long  and  pointed, 
resembling  Mrs.  Hawkins.  A  buff-yellow  variety, 
overlaid  with  pink,  was  also  strikingly  distinct,  and 
something  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Vince  as  to  form. 
There  were  also  crimson  and  purple  lake  varieties, 
shaded  with  blue  at  the  tips,  a  nearly  black  sort, 
probably  Black  Prince,  and  a  soft  pink  variety. 
The  two  latter  are  of  the  decorative  type. 

Pompons  sent  were  both  numerous,  small,  neatly 
formed  and  very  beautiful.  Of  the  named  ones  the 
following  were  very  choice,  namely,  Winifred,  white  ; 
Mary  Keith,  soft  yellow  ;  Sunshine,  bright  scarlet- 
red  ;  Revenge,  purple  ;  Arthur  West,  dark  crimson  ; 
Gipsy,  very  small  and  crimson  tipped  with  purple  • 
and  Eva,  a  very  beautiful  mixture  of  salmon-red  and 
purple.  Mrs.  Walter  Besant  was  white  with  a  broad 
purple  margin,  giving  a  characteristic  effect  to  the 
flower.  Sweetheart  and  Fanny  Keith  were  both 
shades  of  crimson-red,  tipped  with  white.  Several 
of  the  unnamed  varieties  we  liked  were  better,  in¬ 
cluding  an  orange-scarlet  colour  overlying  yellow, 
also  pink,  rose,  purple,  deep  purple,  primrose-yellow, 
scarlet,  brilliant  crimson-red,  and  other  shades  too 
subtle  to  define.  A  yellow  variety,  edged  with  crim¬ 
son,  appeared  to  be  the  new  Florence  Woodland. 
Those  who  have  a  bit  of  garden  to  grow  these  things 
should  not  want  for  bright  objects  either  in  their 
gardens  or  in  their  homes,  for  which  they  are  so 
admirably  adapted  in  the  cut  state. 

- - 

SCARLET  RUNNERS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Few  could  have  expected  that  Scarlet  Runners, 
about  the  second  and  third  week  of  August,  when 
the  whole  crop  in  many  a  garden  threatened  to  suc¬ 
cumb,  would  be  relatively  plentiful  in  the  third  week 
of  October.  The  plants  themselves  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  heat  in  all  cases  where  the  ground  had  been 
mulched  to  retain  the  moisture,  or  water  had  been 
artificially  supplied ;  and  even  in  retentive  soils 
where  they  were  the  recipients  of  no  special  care, 
it  was  wonderful  with  what  tenacity  they  retained 
their  vigour  and  flowered  in  profusion.  In  many 
gardens,  however,  especially  those  in  confined  and 
sheltered  places,  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  gave  rise  to  a  veritable  plague  of  red  spider 


that  increased  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  the 
leaves  became  yellow  in  comparatively  a  few  days. 
The  blossoms  dropped  wholesale,  and  many  cultiva¬ 
tors  were  so  disgusted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  as  to  have  them  pulled  up  and  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  Others  less  hasty  allowed  them 
to  linger  on,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  September, 
when  the  air  became  comparatively  cool,  the  plants 
partly  recruited  themselves,  growing  and.  flowering 
afresh.  Many  of  the  fruits  set,  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  severe  frosts  in  the  south,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  produce  has  been  harvested  since  in  a 
condition  fit  for  table  use,’and  in  some  cases  for  ex¬ 
hibition. 

A  goodly  breadth  of  the  favourite  vegetable  may 
be  seen,  or  could  have  been  the  other  week,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  The  tall-growing  and  late  kinds  have 
been  most  productive  of  a  late  supply,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  but  the  absence  of  frost  must 
be  thanked  for  this  fortunate  circumstance.  The 
names  mentioned  below  will  give  a  clue  to  the  late 
growing  character  of  several  kinds  when  mild 
weather  favours  them.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  Runners  in  question  are  supported  by  tall 
stakes,  for  in  market  gardens  they  are  not  staked,  and 
if  more  precocious  on  that  account,  the  supply  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  continuous  ;  nor 
can  they  develop  such  a  crop  of  pods  when  allowed 
to  trail  on  the  ground  without  support.  The  stems 
do  not  in  fact  attain  the  same  length  as  when  pro¬ 
perly  supported. 

The  late  pods  in  several  cases  seem  broader  than 
those  produced  in  summer,  but  some  allowance 
must  be  allowed  for  the  shrinking  to  which  the  ripe 
pods  have  been  subjected.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Laxton’s  Czar,  some  of  which  were  still  usable  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  Czar  was  even  more 
favoured  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  pods  of  New 
Giant  Titan  were  still  quite  young  and  must  have 
been  in  the  blossom  stage  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  Many  good  and  usable  pods  still  hung  on 
Giant  White,  Hill's  Prize,  Sutton's  Prize  Winner, 
Preston  Hall  Gem,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Many  of  the 
pods  of  the  latter  were  still  quite  young,  while  others 
were  full  sized  and  much  wider  than  the  early  pods 
on  the  same  plant.  Two  of  the  most  prolific  for  the 
season  were  Girtford  Giant  and  Giant  Scarlet,  and 
that  simply  named  Scarlet  Runner  was  scarcely  less 
prolific.  Invincible  was  more  sparely  podded,  while 
Painted  Lady  still  bore  a  few.  It  will  be  noted  that 
most  of  the  above  delight  in  high-sounding  names, 
which  indicate  size  and  recommendable  qualities 
generally.  No  doubt  they  are  all  closely  allied,  and 
belong  to  a  giant  strain  which  has  a  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  habit  of  growing  tall  and  late.  They 
certainly  have  their  uses  for  late  work  independent 
of  what  qualities  they  may  possess  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

GANNAS  in"  AMERICA. 

The  Gannas  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  F.  R. 
Pierson  &  Co.,  at  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson,  and 
Scarborough,  N.Y.,  are  just  now  a  sight  to  see,  and 
once  seen  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  At  least,  such 
were  my  thoughts  as  I  viewed  the  great  display  of 
these  now  popular  flowers  in  the  nurseries  named. 
Fortune  favoured  me  in  so  far  that  I  found  Mr. 
Frank  Pierson  at  home,  and  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  "called  to  talk  about  Gannas’’  he  kindly 
placed  himself  at  my  service.  After  hastily  passing 
through  some  nine  houses  filled  to  repletion  with  a 
prime  stock  of  young  Palms,  Pandanus,  Ficus, 
Smilax,  etc.,  we  reached  a  house  devoted  to  seedling 
Gannas  and  a  few  plants  each  of  the  best  known 
named  varieties. 

“Have  you  had  good  luck  with  your  seedlings 
this  year  ?  ’’  I  asked.  "  Oh,  yes.  Some  very  fine 
ones  are  out  of  flower ;  still,  here  are  a  few  I  have 
selected.  I  am  careful — extremely  so— in  my 
selection  that  anything  new  shall  be  distinct,  full 
of  substance,  and  a  perfect  flower  before  I  submit  it 
to  the  trade  or  the  public.  But  let  me  tell  you  right 
now,  we  shall  not  want  any  more  new  French 
varieties.  You  see  this  pretty  batch,  well,  they  are 
my  discarded  ones,  yet  they  are  all  better  than  the 
French  importations  of  last  season.’’  This,  in  my 
opinion,  was  perfectly  true  except  in  regard  to  the 
variety  Charles  Henderson,  which  is  the  best  that 
has  been  introduced  since  Madame  Crozy. 

"Ah!  here  is  a  fine  seedling."  "  Yes,  that  is  of 
the  Crozy  type,  with  more  yellow  in  it  and  some 


orange.  Quite  distinct  and  sure  to  become  a 
favourite.”  Seedling  No.  2  is  a  magnificent  flower, 
a  clean,  bright  nankeen-yellow,  wdth  no  spots  or 
markings  of  any  kind,  leaves  bright  green,  and  the 
habit  dwarf ;  perhaps  the  most  perfect  yellow  up  to 
date.  No.  3  is  a  good  bronze-red  with  petals  2J  in. 
long.  No.  4  is  a  splendid  yellow  of  the  Florence 
Vaughan  type,  but  much  paler,  large  and  showy, 
but  strange  to  say  a  seedling  from  Charles  Hender¬ 
son.  There  are  many  others,  but  these  four  are  of 
unusual  excellence  and  are  sure  to  be  heard  of 
again. 

"  Now  for  Scarborough.  Here’s  the  team !  ” 
After  a  delightful  drive  of  five  miles  we  reach  the 
Hub  of  the  Cannas,  and  what  a  vision  of  loveliness  I 
"  The  greatest  show  of  Cannas  on  earth,"  the  writer 
cries,  and  his  cicerone  quietly  laughs.  Here  in 
the  open  fields  are  some  five  acres  or  more  con¬ 
taining  some  15,000  plants,  all  in  the  rudest  health. 
The  first  batch  we  come  to  is  a  quarter  of  5,000 
Madame  Crozy,  the  best  of  all ;  then  follows  Miss 
Sarah  Hill,  deep  rich  carmine,  very  good  ;  Alphonse 
Bouvier,  a  block  of  several  thousands,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  for  planting  out,  notwithstanding  its  tall 
growth  ;  soft  bright  cardinal-red.  Another  grand 
Canna  grown  in  immense  quantities  is  Paul 
Marquant,  intense  bright  salmon,  wonderfully  flori- 
ferous,  and  splendid  as  seen  in  a  mass.  Mr.  Pierson 
remarked,  "  I  like  to  show  up  these  good  things  in  a 
solid  block  against  each  other.  That  is  the  way  to 
find  out  their  good  and  weak  points."  Those  I  have 
mentioned  are  all  standard  varieties,  for  they  have 
proved  themselves  good  at  all  points. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  field  are  examples  of 
every  variety  in  cultivation.  These  are  grown  for 
comparison,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  no  good 
now.  They  may  have  passed  muster  before  the 
standard  was  raised  by  the  introduction  of  Madame 
Crozy,  but  will  not  do  now.  and  this  applies  to  many 
of  the  recent  introductions  from  France.  But  there 
are  also  among  this  lot  some  splendid  varieties,  Eind 
chief  among  them  is  Charles  Henderson,  colour  deep 
crimson,  flowers  large  and  bold,  a  duplicate  of 
Madame  Crozy  save  in  colour.  Among  coloured- 
foliaged  sorts  President  Carnot  takes  the  eye,  and 
there  are  here  also  some  very  promising  seedlings. 
Among  the  yellows  Cap.  P.  D.  Suzzoni  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best.  J.  D.  Cabos  is  also  exceedingly 
fine.  Francois  Crozy  is  a  good  orange,  and  Senator 
Montenard,  dwarf,  yellow  and  crimson  striped,  is 
very  fair.  Florence  Vaughan  is  a  good  Canna  and 
forms  a  distinct  type,  but  this  season  it  has  found 
many  rivals  in  seedlings  from  Madame  Crozy.  One 
of  its  faults  is  that  as  seen  from  a  distance  the 
coloured  blotches  kill  the  effects  of  the  j'ellow,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  a  great  beauty.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
other  good  ones,  such  as  Paul  Bruant,  Explorateur 
Campbell,  etc.,  but  I  think  I  have  indicated  the  cream. 

In  addition  to  the  great  mass  of  Cannas  to  be  seen 
here  the  Messrs.  Pierson  have  over  4,000  planted 
out  at  the  World’s  Fair,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  there,  and  have  gained  nine  medals  for  the  firm. 
The  great  Rose  houses  at  Scarborough  I  must  refer 
to  at  another  time. — Am.  Cor. 

- - 

ORNAMENTAL  CONIFERS. 

While  deciduous  trees  are  in  full  leaf  in  summer 
and  the  flower  beds  are  gay,  the  Conifers  get  partly 
forgotten ;  but  when  the  beds  are  emptied  in 
October  and  the  deciduous  trees  begin  to  look  naked 
and  cheerless,  then  the  Conifers,  being  evergreen, 
stand  out  in  all  their  glory.  The  planting  season  is 
now  at  hand  and  what  it  was  impo.'sible  to  do  last 
spring  on  account  of  the  drought  may  now  be 
effected.  Small  specimens  planted  in  the  empty 
flower  beds  till  spring  serve  to  impart  a  cheerfulness 
to  the  garden  during  the  winter  months.  Tall,  or 
moderately  tall,  specimens  may  be  planted  singly  in 
the  circular  beds  to  relieve  the  bareness  of  the  lawn. 
But  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  planting  of 
beautiful  Conifers  in  permanent  positions  on  the 
grass,  either  as  isolated  specimens  or  in  tasteful  and 
judiciously  arranged  groups.  Trees  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  attain  a  large  size  should 
be  planted  sufficiently  far  apart  as  to  require  no 
lifting  when  they  begin  to  attain  size,  beauty,  and 
picturesqueness.  Nor  should  they  be  crowded  and 
partly  hidden  by  others  so  that  the  light  is  obstructed, 
causing  them  to  lose  their  lower  branches  and  to 
look  unsightly  afterwards. 

If  the  trees  are  judiciously  grouped  to  commence 
with,  other  sorts  of  inferior  value  may  be  placed 
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their  removal  would  have  disturbed  so  many  of  the 
young  buttons  with  which  the  soil  was  thickly 
covered  to  the  full  width  of  the  trenches.  My  friend 
had  Mushrooms  by  the  bushel.  It  does  not  follov/ 
that  the  plan  will  always  be  successful,  but  it  has 
been  followed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  garden 
of  one  of  the  best  known  men  connected  with  the 
daily  London  Press  ;  and  in  many  cases  would  not 
cost  anything  beyond  the  labour  and  a  few  shillings 
for  spawn. — W .B.G. 

THE  ROSERY. 

Lifting  and  Potting  Roses. 

After  the  recent  welcome  rains  the  roots  of  Roses 


Group  of  Ornamental  Conifers. 


between  them  for  immediate  effect,  to  be  afterwards 
lifted  before  the  branches  overlap  or  intermingle 
with  one  another.  Nor  should  the  grass  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion  be  thickly  dotted  with  trees 
in  meaningless  fashion,  obstructing  the  view  and 
making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  lawn  properly  in  a 
regularly  trim  condition.  Away  in  the  background, 
however,  few  trees  have  a  nobler  appearance  in 
winter  than  the  tall-growing  and  picturesque  species 
of  Pinus,  Abies,  Picea,  Thuya,  Cupressus,  and 
Juniperus.  Many  of  the  upright  habited  Junipers 
and  Cypress  are  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mansions,  however,  because  they 
are  slow  growing,  and  being  columnar  they  do  not 


down  by  snow.  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  is  a 
slow  growing  Snd  handsome  tree,  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  restricted  areas. 

PEAS  AND  MUSHROOMS. 

Double  cropping  in  private  gardens  is  a  pretty 
general  practice.  Spinach,  Radishes  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  for  instance,  are  often  sown  between  the  rows 
of  Peas,  but  Mushrooms  and  Peas  I  think  are  not 
very  often  advocated  together  in  this  way.  That  they 
can,  however,  be  grown  together  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  a  gentleman  amateur  during  the 
past  summer,  whose  trial  of  the  system  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  e.xtraordinary  success.  Any 


obstruct  the  view  nor  overburden 'the  lawn,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  they  harmonise  very  well  with  many 
architectural  designs,  and  form  a  beautiful  and  living 
accompaniment  to  them. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  group  of 
Conifers  that  may  be  planted  in  similar  fashion  or 
in  other  ways  mentioned  above.  On  the  extreme 
right  is  a  specimen  of  Abies  polita,  and  on  the  left  a 
tree  of  Picea  ajanensis,  both  of  which  should  be 
planted  away  in  the  distance  where  they  might  form 
a  background  to  lower  growing  deciduous  trees,  or 
made^o  bound  the  outskirts  of  the  grass  altogether, 
or  isolated  on  rising  ground  in  prominent  positions. 
The  columnar  specimen  in  front  is  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  Fraseri,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
varieties,  with  deep  glaucous  foliage  and  short, 
stout,  erect  branches  that  are  not  likely  to  get  broken 


one  having  the  command  of  a  sufficiency  of  horse 
droppings  can  copy  his  methods,  which  are  to  dig 
out  trenches  for  Peas  after  the  usual  plan,  but 
instead  of  putting  good  fat  manure  in  them,  he  fills 
them  up  to  the  same  depth  with  horse  droppings 
prepared  and  spawned  in  the  following  manner : — 
What  is  thought  will  be  enough  manure  is  spread  out 
8  ins.  in  depth  and  trodden  firm  ;  when  this  reaches 
a  temperature  of  8o°  the  spawn  is  inserted  and 
allowed  a  few  days  to  run.  When  it  is  found  to  be 
working,  a  similar  quantity  of  droppings  are  mixed 
with  it,  and  then  it  is  wheeled  out  and  placed  from 
6  to  8  ins.  thick  in  the  trenches  intended  for  Peas, 
and  trodden  firm,  the  soil  put  on  and  Peas  sown. 
The  Mushrooms  this  year  showed  themselves  just 
as  the  Peas  were  gathered.  The  haulm  was  then 
cleared  away^  but  the  sticks  had  to  remain  because 


will  lift  out  of  the  soil  with  much  less  injury  than 
usual.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  to  pot  up 
any  which  may  be  needed  ;  and  the  sooner  this  is 
done  the  better  the  plants  will  root  into  the  soil, 
and  may,  if  done  at  once,  be  gently  forced  during 
the  coming  season.  Use  a  good  compost,  rather  on 
the  heavy  than  light  side,  but  just  porous  enough  to 
avoid  closeness.  Good  drainage  is  indispensable, 
and  I  find  a  few  half-inch  bones  on  top  of  the  crocks 
a  great  help,  both  as  stimulants  and  also  to  keep  the 
drainage  more  efficient.  By  all  means  pot  firmly, 
and  keep  the  plants  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the 
junction  of  stock  and  Rose  at  least  one  inch  below 
the  soil. 

Do  not  place  the  plants  under  cover  at  once,  but 
leave  them  on  the  sheltered  si  de  of  a  hedge  or  wall 
until  severe  frost  necessitates  their  being  stood  in  a 
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pit  or  frame.  Even  then  I  would  admit  as  much  air 
as  possible  upon  all  suitable  weather.  Xo  liquid 
manure  should  be  necessary  the  first  season,  as  the 
plants  will  have  quite  sufificient  nourishment  in  the 
new  soil ;  it  is  when  they  make  growth  the  second 
season  that  liquid  stimulants  are  so  beneficial.  Hard 
pruning  is  advisable  the  first  year,  as  wood  is  of 
little  value  unless  connected  wath  established  roots. 

Pruning  Pot  Roses. 

A  few  notes  upon  this  subject  may  be  equally 
applicable  during  the  more  general  pruning  season 
of  spring,  especially  as  the  majority  of  pot  Roses 
are  now  being  housed  for  forcing  purposes.  In  the 
first  place  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  class  of 
plant  and  also  the  variety.  If  plants  from  the  open 
ground,  which  have  been  potted  up  during  the 
present  season,  hard  pruning  is  best  in  all  cases.  It 
is  also  well  to  partially  reduce  the  wood  immediately 
they  are  potted,  thus  reducing  the  strain  upon  their 
roots.  When  a  considerable  amount  of  top  exists 
the  strain  to  keep  the  whole  plump  and  sound  is 
greater  than  should  be ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  wood  will  be  removed  later 
on. 

A  pot  Rose,  of  varieties  other  than  climbers, 
should  always  have  a  good  base  so  as  to  produce 
shoots  from  the  bottom  freely.  Given  a  good  base  to 
work  upon,  and  pot  Roses  are  as  symmetrical  as  the 
majority  of  greenhouse  flowering  shrubs.  Straggly 
pot  Roses  are  an  eyesore  ;  they  take  up  a  lot  of  room 
and  do  not  produce  any  more  bloom.  Taking  Anna 
Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  etc.,  as  a 
type,  I  would  prune  this  class  to  form  a  symmetrical 
plant,  and  rather  harder  than  if  growing  out  of 
doors.  But  such  as  Sunset,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and 
Comtesse  de  Xadaillac,  Roses  which  often  produce 
an  occasional  strong  growth  from  their  base,  and  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  these,  need  pruning 
with  care.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  these 
stronger  growths,  as  they  will  flower  well  and  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  plants. 

Then  we  have  the  strong  growing  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  such  as  LTdeal,.W.  A.  Richardson,  and 
Marechal  Niel,  which  need  quite  a  different  class  of 
pruning.  Hardly  any,  in  fact.  When  grown  well 
these  should  be  carr^dng  one  or  two  rods  of  from  lo 
to  15  ft.  long.  If  properly  matured  these  will  flower 
throughout  their  whole  length,  and  only  need  the 
points  of  these  long  shoots  removed.  I  have  a  row 
of  these  down  each  side  of  my  Rose  house,  and  which 
are  trained  to  wires  on  the  roof  ;  each  plant  taking  a 
slanting  direction  in  preference  to  going  parallel 
with  the  rafters. — A.P. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

At  Messrs.  Veitch’s. 

The  Chr3-santhemum  house  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  now  in  prime 
condition.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded, 
while  the  rest  are  coming  on  in  all  stages,  and  look 
beautifully  fresh.  Should  the  weather  remain  dry 
and  mild  there  will  be  a  long  and  attractive  exhibi¬ 
tion  season.  The  long  and  droughty  season  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  them  in  the  least,  so  far 
as  earliness  is  concerned,  but  the  blooms  are 
unusually  large  and  of  good  substance.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  so  replete  with  the  newer  and  best  kinds  that 
we  can  mention  but  very  few  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  kinds.  The  plants  are  graded  from  the  east- 
end  door  to  the  other,  so  that  the  visitor  entering  by 
the  former  gets  a  full  view  of  the  collection  at  a 
glance.  All  the  exhibition  kinds  are  growm  with 
two  to  four  blooms  each,  and  a  few  that  are  adapted 
for  growing  in  bush  form  are  treated  in  that  way. 

The  blooms  of  G.  C.  Schwabe  are  of  great 
size,  carmine  rose,  with  a  yellow  reverse  and 
handsome.  Dwarf  and  handsome  is  Beauty  of 
Exmouth  vith  its  long,  curly,  pure  white  florets. 
Viviand  Morel  still  retains  its  character  for  huge 
size,  measuring  ii  in.  to  12  in.  across,  but  the  ter¬ 
minal  buds  are  by  far  the  richest  in  their  rosy-pink 
hue.  Alongside  of  this  we  should  place  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  the  massive  flowers  of  which  measure  a  foot 
across,  and  are  of  a  pleasing  old  gold  shade  of  colour. 
In  the  early  stages  the  florets  are  curiously  and 
beautifully  twisted  sidewaj-s,  and  the  plant  is  dwarf. 
The  rosy-purple,  plumose  flowers  of  Louis  Boehmer, 
having  a  silvery  reverse  to  the  florets,  are  pretty,  not¬ 
withstanding  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary 
by  those  who  are  otherwise  minded.  The  golden- 
bronze  of  the  opening  flowers  of  J.  Stanborough 


Dibbens  is  very  handsome.  The  broad  florets  of 
Mrs.  Briscoe  Ironside  are  blood  red.  A  reflexed 
Japanese  kind  named  President  Borrel  has  rosj’- 
purple  heads  with  a  nankin-yellow  reverse  to  the 
florets.  Sunflower  still  maintains  its  own  for  a 
beautiful  uniforralj'  rich  yellow  flower.  Hamlet  is 
comparatively  an  old  variety,  but  the  bronzy-red 
flowers  are  compact  and  good.  The  opening  blooms 
of  H.  Ballantine  are  bronzy  at  first,  but  fade  to 
yellow  as  they  expand.  It  is  one  of  the  plumose 
kinds.  Another  of  this  section  is  W.  A.  Manda, 
never  a  large  flower,  but  grotesque  in  its  plumose 
florets,  golden-yellow  and  pleasing. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  for  exhibition 
purposes,  early  or  mid-season,  is  W  H.  Lincoln  with 
large  incurved  blooms  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  The 
huge  pure  white  blooms  of  Avalanche  contrasted 
with  this,  are  most  effective.  The  incur\-ed  and 
ivory  white  blooms  of  Miss  Anna  Hartzhorn  relegate 
the  variety  to  the  first  rank.  The  long  fluted  florets  of 
Stanstead  White  are  quite  of  another  kind  and 
indispensable  in  a  collection.  Here  already  Wm. 
Seward  finds  a  place,  and  its  brilliant  crimson  florets, 
with  a  nearly  white  reverse,  well  merit  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  John  Shrimpton,  which  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  and  likewise  certificated  at  the  same  time, 
has  smaller  heads  but  broader  florets  of  a  brighter 
crimson.  Mon.  Wm.  Holmes  forms  an  admirable 
companion  to  John  Shrimpton,  or  to  anything  else 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Its  blooms  are  smaller  than 
the  latter  but  very  freely  produced  and  of  a  rich 
crimson,  with  a  golden  centre  when  young,  and  the 
fully-developed  florets  are  tipped  with  that  colour. 
For  earliness  and  massive,  globular,  pure  white 
flowers.  Bouquet  des  Dames  is  a  most  useful  kind. 
Mrs.  W.  Walters  is  something  in  the  way  of  Ed. 
Audigiuer,  but  the  florets  are  of  a  brighter  red  and 
silvery  on  the  reverse  instead  of  purple.  Large  and 
massive  are  the  bright  rose  and  white  blooms  of 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne  of  the  incurved  Japanese 
type.  Xo  variety  retains  its  colour  better  than  the 
bronze-orange  reflexed  blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  Jameson. 
Deep  crimson  with  an  old  gold  reverse,  best  describes 
W.  K.  Woodcock. 

None  of  the  newer  kinds  have  yet  beaten  E. 
Molyneux  in  that  particular  type.  The  broad 
incurved  florets  form  a  mass  of  crimson  and  old 
gold.  Florence  Davis  is  a  late  expanding  variety 
and  is  notable  for  its  peculiar  green  centre  sur¬ 
rounded  by  long,  drooping,  pure  white  florets.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Neve  does  not  always  attain  a  large  size,  but 
here  the  white  blooms,  slightly  sprinkled  with  pink, 
are  fine.  The  long  and  broad  pinkish-white  florets 
of  Condor  are  pale  compared  with  those  of  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  but  they  are  of  good  substance  and  stand  the 
damp  well.  Wm.  Robinson,  rejoicing  in  a  wealth 
of  bronzy-gold,  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  a  large 
number  of  kinds.  The  bright  orange-crimson  and 
old  gold  reverse  of  Gloire  des  Rochers  are  wonder¬ 
fully  well  developed  this  j-ear.  The  rosy-purple  of 
Eugene  Gait  constitutes  a  beautiful  colour,  and  the 
medium-sized  blooms  are  compact  and  massive. 
Mon.  Hillier  is  deep  crimson  with  an  old  gold 
reverse,  best  seen  in  the  half  expanded  stage.  A 
very  pleasing  variety  when  well  grown  and  just  in 
perfection  is  L’Automne.  The  florets  are  strongly 
incurved  and  may  be  described  as  old  gold  or  buff 
in  colour.  Moderate  in  size  are  the  blooms  of 
Mademoiselle  Melaine  Fabre,  but  they  are  of  a 
pleasing  and  attractive  shade  of  satiny-pink.  The 
above  varieties  all  belong  to  the  Japanese  sections. 
Incurved  varieties  with  few  exceptions  are  not  yet  in 
bloom. 


ISCELLANY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Auckland  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  held  in  September,  great  interest 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  blooms  that  were 
forwarded  from  this  county  last  season.  "Hitherto,” 
says  the  New  Zealand  Herald,  "  it  was  thought  that 
the  blooms  grown  and  exhibited  here  were  not  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  those  shown  at  the  leading  English 
exhibitions.  Blooms  of  Japanese  varietieswere  shown 
at  the  Choral  Hall  last  April  quite  equal  in  size  and 
perfection  to  those  from  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but  as 
yet  we  have  failed  to  bring  the  incurved  varieties  to 
the  same  standard  of  perfection .  Of  course  our  Society 


has  not  had  many  j-ears’  experience,  and  growers 
have  not  yet  properly  mastered  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Probably  another  j  ear  may  see  much 
greater  developments  in  size,  depth,  and  solidity  of 
blooms.  It  may  be  that  our  climate  is  a  little  too 
warm,  and  does  not  allow  the  gradual  and  slow  de¬ 
velopment  that  takes  place  where  the  air  is  colder. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
Japanese  varieties.” 

COLLECTING  CACTI. 

Texas  has  the  honour  of  claiming  the  only  lady 
collector  of  Cactaceous  plants  on  the  American 
continent.  The  lady  in  question  is  Mrs.  Nickels,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  but  now  resident  at  Laredo,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Nickels  has  been  collecting  Cacti  for  thirty 
years.  Her  love  for  Cacti  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
with  her  and  grew  stronger  as  she  advanced  in  years, 
and  she  finally  concluded  she  could  make  a  living  by 
collecting  these  plants.  So,  leaving  her  children 
behind  her,  she  set  out  for  the  regions  in  which  the 
various  specimens  grew  ;  through  the  arid  plains  of 
Mexico  and  Texas,  now  on  the  snow-crested  summit 
of  a  barren  mountain,  and  anon  in  the  depths  of  a 
canon,  she  might  be  seen  in  search  of  her  treasures. 
Her  journeys  necessitated  her  passing  through  many 
vicissitudes.  In  addition  to  the  hardships  of  climb¬ 
ing  the  mountain  sides,  there  were  times  when  she 
went  to  rest  with  nothing  but  the  blue  canopy  of 
heaven  for  a  curtain,  while  the  stars  kept  their  silent 
vigils  over  her.  Having  secured  her  quota  of  plants 
these  were  brought  down  from  the  mountain  tops  on 
mules'  back  in  baskets,  one  on  each  side  and  one  on 
top.  In  these  explorations,  which  into  Me.xico  were 
made  from  October  to  April,  she  was  generally 
accompanied  by  another  lady  and  a  man,  whom  she 
hired  along  with  a  waggon  in  which  to  carry  her 
plants  to  the  nearest  railroad.  Some  of  the  finest 
sorts  she  has  found  in  ^Mexico,  and  the  localities  in 
which  she  obtained  some  of  her  first  collections  were 
Monterey,  San  Louise,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Pueblo. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

I  Notice  and  have  read  with  pleasure  your  article 
on  p.  96  on  the  culture  of  Indian  Corn  in  this 
country,  and  feel  sure  that  its  production  will  create 
a  very  extensive  demand.  It  is  a  delicious  vegetable 
and  needs  no  acquired  taste  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
it.  My  experience  of  it  was  on  an  Atlantic  liner 
and  a  short  stay  in  America,  since  which  time  I 
have  not  had  any  chance  of  eating  it,  as  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  purely  an  American 
commodity — W.  A.  Taylor,  Mount  Pleasant,  Birken¬ 
head. 


SUNFLOWERS. 

After  reading  the  interesting  paper  on  Helianthuses 
at  Shirley  Vicarage,  p.  82,  by  "  W.  B.  G.,”  I  am 
prompted  to  supplement  his  notes  by  referring 
shorty  to  the  highly  effective  double  variety  which 
was  sent  out  a  good  number  of  j’ears  ago  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Hartland  of  Cork,  viz.,  H.  Soliel  D'Or.  Be¬ 
sides  remarking  that  this  grand  variety  provides  a 
most  acceptable  source  of  cut  blooms,  I  may  note 
that  among  other  forms  of  arranging  the  plants  for 
flower  garden  work,  a  few  were  allotted  positions  in 
the  background  of  a  bed  of  Fuchsia  Riccartonii,  and 
at  present  the  rich  golden  yellow  spikes  of  the  former 
in  conjunction  with  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  latter 
presents  a  most  attractive  feature.  I  may  add  that 
the  hardiness  of  this  Helianthus  ‘has  undergone  a 
satisfactory  drought  test.  The  original  stock  plant, 
which  I  had  direct  from  Mr.  Hartland,  has  occupied 
a  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  unprotected 
for  some  five  j’ears,  and  during  that  time  many  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  temperatures  have  been  registered. 
Other  plants  in  more  open  positions  have  also  sur¬ 
vived  protracted  periods  of  severe  frost  without  in 
the  least  affecting  their  vitality. — .1/.  Ayrshire,  Oct. 
i8lh. 


FcORA  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

As  regards  the  flora  of  the  islands,  there  is  a  great 
absence  of  flowering  plants,  and  those  which  do 
flower  have,  as  a  rule,  very  small  blossoms,  and  the 
absence  of  odorous  -flowers  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
absence  of  singing  birds.  Flowering  Orchids  are 
abundant  both  in  variety  and  numbers  in  the  forests, 
but  in  the  tow’ns  a  fair-sixed  plant  of  an  ordinary 
species  cannot  be  procured  under  about  3s.  By  the 
roadside,  near  ilanila,  the  principal  trees  to  be  seen 
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are  the  tall  and  graceful  Betel-nut  Palm,  Bamboo, 
Bananas,  and  other  tropical  trees  and  plants. 
Vegetables— Beans  and  Peas  for  example— are 
grown  by  covering  them  up  and  protecting  them 
from  the  sun  by  trellis  work,  covered  with  Banana 
and  other  leaves,  but  most  of  the  vegetables  are 
brought  from  Hong-Kong.  There  is  hardly  any 
edible  fruit  but  Mangoes  and  Pineapples,  the  latter 
growing  as  commonly  as  weeds.  The  Sugar-cane, 
Coffee  plant.  Abaca  or  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Maize,  and 
Rice  are  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated.  As  for  the 
woods  of  the  country  their  nomenclature  forms  an 
immense  list,  and  the  better  kinds  of  woods  are.  says 
Consul  Stigand.  too  little  known.  Some  of  the 
woods  are  excellently  suited  for  furniture,  especially 
the  "  Narra  "  wood,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
Mahogany,  but  is  not  so  close  in  grain,  while  having 
a  lighter  co\om.— Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

In  addition  to  others  of  this  class  of  Dahlia  I  had  a 
plantation  of  seedlings  of  Cheals  strain  on  trial  this 
season.  Most  of  the  plants  have  produced  abundant 
crops  of  blooms  which,  as  a  rule,  were  smaller  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  type  among  which  they  were 
grown.  Respecting  variety  of  colour,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  to  note;  the  flowers  of  one 
particular  plant,  however,  were  exceptionally  good, 
having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
Paragon,  but  somewhat  smaller.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  in  this  strain  seems  to  be  their 
dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth,  the  average  height 
of  the  batch  I  have  grown  here  being  about  3  ft., 
and  this  is  consideraly  taller  than  they  are  represented 
to  be  on  the  seed  packet.  In  a  few  instances,  plants 
in  full  bloom  have  only  attained  the  height  of  15  in., 
and  as  the  colour  of  these  are  scarlet  and  white  re¬ 
spectively — in  the  latter  flower  slightly  tipped  with 
mauve — they  promise  to  be  very  useful  for  bedding 
purposes  a>  soon  as  a  stock  can  be  wrought  up  from 
cuttings  or  root  division. — M.  Aryshire. 

SWEET-SCENTED  MEXICAN  MARIGOLD. 

The  most  familiar  Marigolds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tagetes  in  gardens  are  the  French  and  African 
strains,  namely,  T.  patula  and  T.  erecta.  In  more 
recent  times  T.  signata  has  become  prominent  in 
flower  bedding  designs,  for  the  sake  of  its  dwarf 
habit  and  abundance  of  small  bright  yellow  heads, 
or  as  a  foliage  plant  in  carpet  bedding,  where,  of 
course,  it  has  to  be  closely  pinched  to  keep  it  dwarf 
and  low.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  T.  lucida, 
which  bears  small,  golden  yellow  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs,  having  no  small  resemblance  to  Wallflower 
at  a  distance.  The  ray  florets  are  short,  few  and 
broad,  and  the  odour  which  the  heads  emit  is  mild 
and  agreeable.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate, 
serrate,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  much  cut 
foliage  of  the  species  above  mentioned.  The  species 
continues  to  flower  very  late,  and  constitutes  a 
choice  subject  for  planting  in  herbaceous  borders  or 
even  on  the  rock  work.  It  grows  about  12  in.  to 
15  in.  high. 

COREOPSIS  MARITIMA. 

The  leaves  of  this  annual  species  are  smooth,  twice 
divided,  and  fleshy,  almost  like  the  Samphire.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  very  different,  being  large  and 
bright  yellow,  with  a  golden  disc  like  a  single  yellow 
Dahlia,  and  quite  as  large  as  some  of  them.  The 
stems  are  sturdy  and  about  18  in.  long  to  the  top  of 
the  flowers,  but  as  they  assume  an  ascending 
direction,  they  appear  much  dwarfer.  The  flower 
stalks  themselves  constitute  about  half  the  height  of 
the  plant,  and  on  account  of  their  length  are 
suitable  for  cut  flower  purposes  to  mix  with  other 
subjects.  The  plant  continues  to  bloom  till  cut  down 
by  frost,  and  the  autumn  flowers  are  the  best,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  is  open  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
month  or  more.  The  best  plan  of  treating  it  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  under  glass  and  transplant  them  like 
Stocks  and  Asters,  then  to  transfer  them  to  the  open 
ground  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  plants 
are  not,  however,  particularly  delicate,  but  as  they 
grow  slowly  in  the  early  stages,  they  come  sooner 
into  bloom  when  they  have  had  the  advantage  of 
heat  to  bring  them  on.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
California  and  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Leptosyne  maritima.  In  appearance  the  plants  are 
very  distinct  from  the  other  kinds  of  Coreopsis  in 
cultivation. 


SOLIDAGO  SHORTII. 

This  is  altogether  a  very  superior  thing  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Golden  Rod.  Anyone  thinking 
of  planting  the  latter  will  do  well  to  secure  S. 
Shortii  instead,  or  at  least  in  addition,  if  they  can. 
—W.  B.  G. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Oct.  2^fh. — The  exhibits  on 
Tuesday  last  were  both  extensive  and  attractive. 
Orchids  were  more  numerous  than  they  have  been  at 
any  meeting  for  a  long  time  past.  Dahlias  were  also 
a  strong  feature,  as  well  as  Chrysanthemums,  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  aud  Pernettyas.  Vegetables 
were  well  represented  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Hardy  fruit  was  extensively  displayed.  A  large 
group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  Very  prominent  amongst  others 
were  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  in  fine  form 
and  variety,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderia- 
num,  D.  superbiens,  D.  Dearei,  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
O.  crispum,  O.  Forbesii,  and  many  Cypripediums, 
including  a  handsome  new  hybrid  named  Clonius, 
A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  the 
collection.  A  smaller  but  interesting  group  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  in¬ 
cluding  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  Vanda 
Kimballiana,  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  and  others. 
Behind  the  group  were  numerous  specimens  of  the 
handsome  Lilium  nepalense.  A  flowering  piece  of 
the  old  original  Cattleya  labiata,  taken  from  a  large 
plant  that  has  been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Glasgow  for  many  years,  was  most  interesting.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  the  group.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  showy  collection  of 
Orchids,  in  which  Cattleya  labiata  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  including  a  fine  variety  named  C.  1.  San- 
deriana,  and  another  named  Lord  Rothschild, 
Vanda  caerulea  was  also  fine.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate,  for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  in 
which  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidium  crispum,  O. 
ornithorynchium,  and  others  were  the  leading 
features.  A  varied  collection  of  Orchids  was 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden,  L’Horticulture 
Internationale,  Brussels.  Cattleya  labiata,  Odonto- 
glossum  intermedium,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid, 
bearing  two  spikes  of  bloom,  with  an  aggregate  of 
thirty-three  flowers,  Paphinia  grandis,  Dendrobium 
lamellatum  and  Pholidota  convallaroides,  were  the 
leading  features  of  the  collection,  A  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  for  the  Odontoglossum.  A 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad¬ 
ford,  for  an  extensive  and  very  bright  and  showy 
display  of  Cattleya  labiata,  the  flowers  of  which  were 
notable  for  their  variety  and  profusion.  Other  inter¬ 
esting  Orchids  were  the  new  and  very  distinct 
Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  Laelia  grandis  tene- 
brosa,  Oncidium  undulatum,  Cattleya  guttata 
Schoffieldiana,  and  its  sub-variety  aurea.  Laelia 
Gouldiana  was  shown  by  Sir  William  Marriott, 
Down  House,  Blandford.  Cypripedium  Statteria- 
num,  a  striking  new  hybrid  was  staged  by  Thos. 
Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson)  Stand 
Hall,  Manchester.  He  also  showed  a  hybrid  named 
Laelia  Euterpe.  Cypripedium  insigne  albens  and  a 
few  others  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Cheltenham.  A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  G.  D.  Owen,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mark 
Watts)  Selwood,  Rotherham,  for  a  flowering  piece 
of  Cattleya  labiata  alba.  He  also  had  a  grand 
Cattleya  named  C.  Hardyana  Selwood  var.  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  Clarkii  and  Cattleya  labiata  vera 
were  exhibited  by  Walter  C.  Clarke,  Esq.  (gardener' 
Mr.  Thos.  Jones)  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Concolawre,  bearing  three  flowers  on  astern, 
and  a  remarkable  Cirrhopetalum  named  C.  ornatissi- 
mum  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dor¬ 
king.  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis,  Littles’s  var., and 
some  Cypripediums  were  exhibited  by  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham.  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus,  Holmewood  var.,  was  e.xhibited  by  T. 
Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt.  Two- 
very  distinct  varieties  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  were 
exhibited  by  G.  J.  Poston,  Esq ,  Bishopsford,. 
Mitcham.  Some  very  handsome  forms  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Shroderiana, 


Appleton’s  var.,  and  some  Cypripediums  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  W.  W.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Lyn-y-Coed, 
Weston-Super-Mare. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B. 

S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  collection 
of  Crotons,  including  such  fine  things  as  C.  Warrenii, 

C.  mutabilis,  C.  Princess  of  Wales,  C  Mrs.  Dorman, 

C.  Queen  Victoria,  C.  majesticum,  C.  Aigburihensis, 
and  other  good  sorts,  with  long  and  narrow  or  broad 
leaves,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  twisted  and  all  highly 
coloured.  Pentstemon  antirrhinoides,  Anthurium 
Laingi,  A.  Andreanum  sanguineum,  and  various  fine 
things  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also  accorded  to  Messrs. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  collection  of 
Palms,  Anthurium  Thibautianum,  various  other 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Cattleya  labiata,  and 
other  Orchids.  They  also  had  a  stand  of  large 
flowers  of  various  Japanese  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  in  fine  condition.  Some  handsome  bunches  of 
the  Tulip  Poppy  (Papaver  glaucum)  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  They  like¬ 
wise  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  large  and 
showy  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  Some  of  the 
blooms  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  hand¬ 
some  character,  particularly  Col.  W.  B.  Smith. 
The  group  was  edged  with  bushgrown  specimens. 

A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for  an  extensive 
collection  of  single,  pompon.  Cactus,  show,  and 
fancy  Dahlias,  all  in  fresh  and  beautiful  condition. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Pernettya  mucronata,  including  such  fine  varieties 
as  Nigra,  Rosea,  Alba,  Macrocarpa,  and  Atro- 
sanguinea.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
for  a  beautiful  display  of  Cactus  and  decorative 
Dahlias,  in  the  freshest  possible  condition,  backed 
up  with  a  fine  lot  of  Aster  grandiflorus  in  pots. 
Several  stands  of  English  raised  seedlings  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,, Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  and  many  of  them  were  indeed  of 
handsome  size  and  appearance.  Some  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  The  Elms, 
Foot’s  Cray,  Kent.  Messrs,  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  exhibited  single  Cactus  Dahlias.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs,  H. 
Canned  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of 
Begonia  flowers  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  as 
well  as  several  stands  of  Chrysanthemums.  Pot 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  Waterer  for 
highly  coloured  trees  and  shrubs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  for  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  Alicante  Grapes,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  Gros  Colman  and  Black  Hamburgh.  A  Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  for  a 
splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  many  of 
the  former  being  so  highly  coloured  and  glossy  that 
they  appeared  as  if  varnished.  Many  of  the  Pears 
were  of  large  size.  A  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  vegetables,  including  a 
great  mound  of  Sutton’s  Early  Gem  Carrot  of 
handsome  size.  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower, 
measuring  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter,  Arctic 
Purple  and  Arctic  Green  Kale,  Magnum  Bonum 
Cauliflower,  Prize  Winner  and  Sutton’s  Scarlet 
Runners,  Snowball  Turnips,  and  a  large  display  of 
Onions,  many  of  which  were  of  great  size,  particu¬ 
larly  Sutton’s  No.  40.  Selected  Ailsa  Craig,  Sutton's 
Ai,  Sutton’s  Crimson  Globe,  and  Sutton’s  No.  30. 
A  similar  award  was^accorded  to  Mrs.  H.  Deverill, 
Banbury,  for  an  extensive  collection  of  Onions  of 
handsome  size.  Good  samples  were  The  Lord 
Keeper,  Royal  Jubilee,  Ailsa  Craig,  Rousham  Park 
Hero,  and  others.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  for  a  showy  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Amongst  the  Apples,  Lady  Henniker,  Melon  Apple, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Bijou,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and 
King  of  Tompkins  County  were  large  and  hand¬ 
somely  coloured.  A  large  collection  of  Apples  was 
exhibited  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  Some 
varieties  wefe  highly  coloured,  but  they  appeared  to, 
be  selected  for  variety  rather  than  for  size.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Endive  was  brought  upfrom  the  RoyalHorticul- 
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tural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.  Some  Apples 
were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Weller,  Glenstal  Gardens, 
Murroe,  Limerick. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen.— The  members  of 
this  Society  held  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Music 
Hall  buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  Saturday,  21st  inst. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Crombie,  chairman  of  directors,  presided.  The 
Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  regretted  to  say  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  against  the  last  show,  but  they  were 
still  in  the  comfortable  position  of  having  £s57  to 
the  credit  of  the  Society.  The  deficit  was  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  catering  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public.  Councillor  Gordon 
asked  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  procured 
the  services  of  local  bands,  and  not  gone  so  far 
afield.  The  Chairman  stated  that  next  year  they 
intended  to  engage  a  local  band.  The  report  and 
balance-sheet  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dalgarno  moved  “  That  Rule  4 
(general  rules)  read  as  follows  : — The  affairs  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the 
acting  directors,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  and  sixteen  members  (seven  of  which 
shall  form  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting.”  In  support  of  his  motion, 
Mr.  Dalgarno  said  he  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
they  had  done  away  with  class  selection.  The  rule 
confined  and  hampered  them  too  much,  and  did  not 
leave  the  directorate  open  enough.  The  alteration 
which  he  suggested  did  not  conflict  with  the  present 
arrangement,  but  left  it  open  to  elect  whom  they 
pleased. 

Mr.  James  Cocker,  sen.,  Sunny  Park  Nurseries, 
seconded  the  motion.  He  said  this  suggested  altera¬ 
tion  required  a  little  explanation.  He  thought,  if 
they  would  go  back  four  or  five  years,  they  would 
find  that  the  Society  at  that  time  proposed  a  spring 
show.  This  spring  show  was  held,  with  the  result 
that  they  lost  £60  over  it.  If  they  referred  to  the 
rules  they  would  find  that  their  Society  had  for  its 
object,  ”  the  encouragement  of  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  horticulture,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  practice  in  Aberdeen  and  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  He  failed  to  see  how  cavalry  sports  could 
help  horticulture.  The  next  thing — the  new-fangled 
notion  of  a  balloon — was  another  failure.  The 
result  was  that  the  shows  had  been  held  in  a  place 
not  fit  for  displaying  flowers.  These  features  had 
brought  in  a  lot  of  money.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
they  had  been  successful,  but  nowhere  in  the 
Society’s  rules  could  he  find  that  money  was  to  be 
an  object  of  the  Society.  Money  was  no  object  to 
the  Society,  but  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  they 
could  not  get  on  without  funds.  At  the  time  they 
left  Duthie  Park  and  went  to  Central  Park  they  had 
£2^0,  and  they  had  no  excuse  for  the  change.  It 
had  been  thrown  in  his  teeth  all  over  the  country 
this  departure  from  horticulture.  He  would  like  to 
see  the  Society  upon  its  legs  again,  and  he  supported 
this  motion  in  order  that  they  might  get  men  into 
the  Society  who  could  work  for  horticulture,  and  for 
horticulture  alone.  The  best  shows  of  the  country  had 
none  of  these  new-fangled  notions  ;  they  would  dis¬ 
dain  them.  They  held  a  show  in  the  Duthie  Park 
last  year  with  no  other  attraction  than  a  good  band, 
and  it  was  a  success  Now  their  show  had  been 
made  a  secondary  consideration  to  cavalry  sports, 
and  the  Society  was  put  under  a  bushel.  There  was 
no  horticulture  about  it.  He  had  pleasure  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  motion,  and  called  upon  all  lovers  of 
horticulture  to  vote  on  his  side  of  the  question. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Duncan  M.  Smith, 
Mr.  Robson  moved  as  an  amendment  that  “the 
rules  remain  as  they  are.”  This  clause  had  been 
the  rule  of  the  Society  ever  since  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Amateur  Horticqjtural  Club,  and  it  had 
been  introduced  to  give  encouragement  to  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  others.  Mr.  Robson  then  referred  to 
the  rules  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  Dundee  Society, 
West  of  Scotland  Society,  and  the  Arbroath  and 
Paisley  Societies,  each  of  which  showed  that  the 
directorate  was  elected  in  an  exactly  similar  way  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen. 
He  believed  the  affairs  of  the  Society  would  be  better 
worked  when  all  parties  were  well  balanced  than 
they  could  be  under  any  other  arrangement. 

Baillie  Lyon  thought  a  mistake  was  made  last 
year  when  the  directors  were  elected  en  bloc,  because 
that  gave  no  opportunity  of  putting  in  new  men. 
He  thought  they  should  have  several  new  men  put 


in  every  year.  He  would  not  turn  out  the  whole  of 
the  directors,  but  he  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  new  blood. 

Mr.  Gregor  and  Mr.  Monro  having  made  a  few 
remarks  in  support  of  Mr.  Robson’s  amendment,  the 
Chairman  said  he  had  been  on  the  directorate  for 
the  past  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  he  had  always 
found  that  the  rule  worked  admirably.  It  prevented 
all  cause  for  jealousy,  because  if  the  amateurs 
wanted  too  much  they  had  fifteen  against  them,  and 
if  the  professional  gardeners  wanted  too  much  they 
had  fifteen  against  them.  The  aim  and  object  of  the 
Society  had  hitherto  been  that  each  class  should 
receive  its  fair  share  of  consideration,  and  this  had 
been  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  On  the  vote  being  taken , 
Mr.  Robson’s  amendment  was  carried  by  forty-one 
votes  to  four. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  office¬ 
bearers  as  follows  : — Sir  Arthur  Grant,  Bart.,  of 
Monymusk,  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Robson 
as  vice-chairman.  The  acting  directors  were 
re-elected  with  the  following  alterations : — Pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  :  Mr.  Ogg,  Morkeu,  in  place  of 
Mr.  McLeod.  Market  gardeners  :  Mr.  Alex. 
Mortimer,  Nigg,  in  room  of  Mr.  H.  Davidson. 
Nurserymen  :  Mr.  Munro,  Polmuir,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Cocker,  sen.,  who  did  not  seek  re-election.  Messrs. 
Reid  and  Wyllie  were  re-elected  auditors,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Byres,  C.A.,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  last- 
named  gentleman  being  warmly  thanked  for  his 
services  during  the  past  year. 

- - 

^afd6|ier$’  linpfoVepiept  jlppociatiopp. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateurs. — "  Our 

Herbaceous  Border  ”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  given 
before  the  members  of  the  above  Association  at  the 
Temperance  Institute,  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Roe,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  most 
interesting  and  entertaining  manner.  He  said  people 
were  now  coming  back  to  the  old  idea  of  a  flower 
garden,  and,  instead  of  ablaze  of  colour  so  frequently 
seen  for  just  two  or  three  months  during  the  summer, 
they  were  now  growing  those  plants  which  would,  if 
properly  selected,  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn.  But  these  plants  were  not 
grown  to  nearly  such  an  extent  as  they  ought  to  be. 
He  contended  that  the  superintendents  of  our  public 
parks  and  open  spaces  should  pay  more  attention  to 
herbaceous  plants,  which  would  in  the  long  run  be 
far  cheaper  and  much  more  lasting  than  the  formal 
beds  of  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Lobelia,  Stocks,  and 
Asters,  which  had  become  so  general  as  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  an  eyesore,  and  for  about  half  the  year  the 
beds  were  practically  bare.  He  assured  amateurs 
that  these  plants  were  as  easily  grown  as  the  common 
Pelargonium,  and  the  majority  would  live  through 
any  ordinary  winter,  and  what  a  wealth  of  beauty 
did  we  look  forward  to  as  the  shoots  appeared 
through  the  ground  in  the  spring.  What  could  be 
more  graceful  and  ornamental  than  well  grown 
plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  C.  Persicifolia, 
Scabiosa  caucasica.  Anemone  japonica,  and  the 
various  Michaelmas  Daises.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  subsequently  passed  to  Mr.  Roe  for  his 
very  able  paper.  Plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  E.  D.  Clarke,  W.  B.  Griffin,  and  H. 
Smith,  and  awards  were  made  accordingly.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  ist,  when 
Mr.  George  Pressly  will  read  a  paper  on  “  A  Few 
Notes  about  Lilies.” 

Woolton,  Liverpool. — This  Society  commenced 
its  winter  session  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  giving  a  floral 
concert  in  the  Parochial  Hall.  The  members  were 
most  successful  in  their  efforts  to  decorate  the  stage, 
that  end  of  the  hall  being  beautified  by  collections  of 
well  grown  plants,  including  Cycads,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  with  Adian 
turn  cuneatum  and  Panicum  variegatum  freely  used 
to  hide  the  pots.  Over  the  stage  an  immense  wreath 
of  evergreens  was  suspended,  studded  with  white, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  flowers.  From  this  was  attached 
an  enormous  horse  shoe  in  evergreens  in  unison  with 
the  wreath.  The  stage  rail  was  brightened  with 
Asparagus,  relieved  with  Allamandas  and  red  Lapa- 
gerias.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  Mr. 
Holbrook  Gaskell,  the  chairman,  and  the  crowded 
hall  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  tasteful  and 
chaste  appearance  of  the  decorations.  An  innova¬ 
tion  was  the  four  pretty  little  girls  in  their  spotless 
robes  who  were  retailing  button-holes,  sprays,  etc.  in 


aid  of  the  charity.  The  announcement,  "  a  grand 
combination  of  floral  beauty  and  artistic  music”  was 
fully  realised,  for  the  artistes  were  composed  of  the 
best  talent  of  Liverpoool,  Chester,  and  St.  Helens, 
and  their  work  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  The  proceeds  were  in  aid  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Library 
Fund,  and  the  sum  realised  was  £j  3s.  The  usual 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  igth  inst.  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  read  a  paper  on 
“  Soils  and  Rotation  of  Crops,”  which  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  subject.  The  constituents  of  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  given,  principally  to  show 
that  their  requirements  were  of  a  diverse  character, 
and  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
these  so  that  they  might  be  treated  accordingly. 
The  most  approved  methods  of  rotation  were  given 
and  the  most  suitable  aspects  and  soil.  Some  hints 
were  given  to  counteract  the  pests  that  were  more 
especially  troublesome  in  the  district.  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Todd, 
Johns,  Harrison,  Carling,  Disley,  and  others  took 
part.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded 
the  proceedings. 

- - 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  AND  ARBORICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  Association  held  their  monthly 
meeting  in  the  Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  18th  inst.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  Mr.  John  Munro,  Polmuir  Nurseries, 
president  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Chairman  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  president,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address  urged  upon  the  members  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  Association.  He  hoped  the 
meetings  would  be  well  attended,  and  proceeded  to 
give  a  number  of  hints  which  would  enable  them  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  a  free  expression  of  their  views 
upon  the  subjects  that  came  up  for  discussion,  and 
suggested  that  to  make  the  meetings  more  attractive 
and  valuable  written  questions  should  be  handed  in 
on  any  subject  connected  with  horticulture  or  arbori¬ 
culture.  It  had  also  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Association  should  not  be  left  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  individual  efforts  of  its  fellows.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
scientific  teaching  of  horticulture  and  arboriculture 
by  some  expert,  and  he  was  prepared  to  move  a 
resolution  to  that  effect.  A  course  of  lectures 
dealing  with  the  theoretical  and  technical  teaching 
of  these  subjects  would  prove  a  good  investment, 
and  would  confer  life-long  advantages  on  the 
members. 

A  short  discussion  followed  the  chairman’s  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  remarks  were  very 
cordially  endorsed.  A  warm  vote  of  thanks  was 
voted  to  the  chairman  for  his  address.  Notes  on  the 
collecting  and  preparing  of  plants  as  dried  specimens 
were  then  given  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  which  proved 
highly  interesting  and  useful,  and  at  the  close  he 
was  warmly  thanked.  There  was  on  view  in  the  hall 
a  very  fine  display  of  fruit  from  Duffus  House, 
Elgin,  comprising  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  collection  was  inspected 
with  much  pleasure. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Gardenias. — To  obtain  a  supply  of  bloom  for 
Christmas  a  good  batch  of  Gardenias  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  moist  house  or  pit,  or  even  plunged 
in  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials.  They  come  on  very 
slowly  and  require  a  good  deal  of  heat  to  urge  them 
forward.  Select  those  which  have  the  wood  best 
ripened  and  showing  their  buds,  as  they  will  most 
readily  respond  to  the  treatment  given. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. — When  liberally 
treated  this  gives  a  long  succession  of  bloom  and 
when  the  principal  spikes  are  cut,  lateral  ones  are 
thrown  up  in  succession.  At  present  the  plant 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  and  if  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  weak  liquid  manure  should  be 
supplied  It.  A  batch  of  plants  so  treated  would 
supplement  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  at  Christmas. 
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Eranthemum  nervosum  (pulchellum).— The 
plants  of  these  will  soon  be  of  good  service  in  sup¬ 
plying  a  colour  that  is  by  no  means  plentiful  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  delights  in  an  abundance  of 
moisture  at  all  times  and  must  not  be  neglected 
during  the  flowering  period. 

Begonias. — Good  service  can  now  be  relied  upon 
from  the  various  fine  types  of  shrubby  Begonias 
that  flower  in  winter,  such  as  B.  semperflorens 
carminata  gigantea,  B.  s.  Vernon’s  variety,  B 
ascotensis,  B.  Knowsleyana,  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
and  several  others  which  are  now  great  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  varieties  which  had  to  do  service  a 
few  years  ago  and  are  still  employed  in  some  es¬ 
tablishments.  B.  insignis  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  it  is  still  a  very  free-flowering  and  useful  kind. 
Keep  the  plants  near  the  light  and  do  not  crowd  them 
or  the  foliage  will  be  spoiled  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
plants  and  their  power  to  bloom. 

Cyclamens. — The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time 
to  sow  seeds  for  flowering  next  autumn.  Stand  the 
seed  pans  in  a  house  with  a  rather  high  temperature 
until  the  seeds  are  germinated,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  place,  but  still  kept  in  heat 
sufficient  to  keep  them  growing  slowly  but  steadily 
all  the  winter. 

Primulas. — All  the  Chinese  Primulas  should 
now  be  accommodated  in  heated  structures  well 
exposed  to  light  and  judiciously  ventilated  to  keep 
the  foliage  sturdy  and  healthy.  The  old  double¬ 
white  should  now  be  proving  very  serviceable  in  the 
conservatory. 

Melons. — Plants  that  are  still  swelling  up  their 
fruits  must  be  treated  somewhat  differently  from 
what  they  would  in  summer.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  comparatively  much  drier ;  on  dull 
or  rainy  days  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  damp  down 
at  all,  but  when  the  sun  is  bright,  every  available 
space  may  be  damped  down.  At  such  times  ventila¬ 
tion  may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  but  the 
ventilators  should  be  closed  early.  Push  aside  any 
leaves  that  may  prevent  the  rays  of  sunshine  from 
falling  upon  the  fruits.  This  will  forward  and 
materially  improve  the  latter. 

Oranges. — Where  the  fruits  are  still  unripe,  keep 
up  a  night  temperature  of  65°.  The  trees  do  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  moisture  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  but  they 
should  be  well  exposed  to  sunshine,  otherwise  the 
fruit  may  crack.  Top  dressing  may  be  given  if  the 
trees  show  signs  of  an  impoverished  soil  by  their 
lerves  becoming  yellow.  The  top  dressing  may 
consist  of  good  fibrous  yellow  loam,  and  a 
fourth  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  good  stable  manure. 

Gladioli — These  may  be  lifted  and  the  tops  cut 
down  to  6  in.  in  length  and  kept  in  some  dry  shed  or 
other  place  for  a  time  till  they  become  thoroughly 
dried.  Then  the  leaves  and  scales  may  be  removed 
and  the  corms  stored  away  in  moderately  moist 
sand  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  for  the  winter  in  some  frost¬ 
proof  shed. 

Gannas. — When  these  are  lifted  a  quantity  of 
soil  should  be  left  about  the  roots,  and  the  clumps 
packed  together  on  the  floor  of  some  house  where 
the  frost  is  kept  out.  If  they  get  very  dry  they  must 
be  watered  with  a  rosed  watering  pot. 

Spring  bedding. — Where  some  quantity  of  this 
is  used,  a  commencement  should  be  made  with  the 
planting  of  such  things  as  Wallflowers,  Silene, 
Myosotis,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Daisies,  Arabis 
and  other  things  of  that  sort  with  which  the  beds 
are  made  gay  in  spring.  For  the  sake  of  variety 
some  beds  may  be  filled  with  dwarf  Hollies, 
Retinosporas,  Cupressus  and  other  Conifers  that 
are  well  adapted  for  such  purposes.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  the  beds  should  be  well  manured 
and  deeply  dug. 

- - 

Questions  ADD  AnsraeR?. 

Greenhouse  Bulbs. — Amateur  ;  It  would  take  up 
too  much  of  our  space  to  name  three  or  four  dozen  of 
the  best  bulbs  for  greenhouse  culture ;  but  we  can 
give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  kinds.  Amongst 
Hyacinths  may  be  mentioned  La  Tour  d’Auvergne, 
white ;  Grand  Vainqueur,  white ;  Grand  Maitre, 
deep  porcelain  blue  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue ; 
Lord  Derby,  pearl  blue  ;  King  of  the  Belgians,  deep 
red  ;  Norma,  satin-rose  and  cosmos  rich  rosy-pink. 
The  bulbs  range  from  5d.  to  is.  apiece.  Splendid 
Tulips  are  Kaizerkroon,  crimson-scarlet  and  yellow  ; 
Vander  Neer,  rich  violet ;  Yellow  Prince,  La  Can- 
deur,  white ;  Rex  rubrorum,  crimson-scarlet ;  Rosa¬ 
mund!,  rose-pink ;  Rose  Blanche,  the  best  double 


white  ;  Pottebakker  Yellow  ;  Pottebakker  Scarlet  ; 
Pottebakker  White ;  and  Rose  Superbe,  rose ;  all 
varying  from  is.  6d.  to  2S.  6d.  per  dozen.  Then  for 
Polyanthus,  Narcissus  you  might  have  Grand  Mon- 
arque,  Jaune  Supreme,  yellow  and  orange,  and  White 
Pearl,  white,  ranging  from  3d.  to  4d.  apiece.  Good 
Daffodils  are  Emperor,  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Tenby 
Daffodil,  Golden  Spur,  Sir  Watkin  and  Narcissus 
Poeticus  ornatus.  There  are  collections  of  bulbs 
offered  at  prices  prices  ranging  from  12s.  6d.  to 
/4  4s.  and  they  include  a  great  variety  of 
things  ;  but  if  you  did  not  want  those  offered,  you 
might  state  your  case  to  some  good  bulb  merchant 
and  he  would  meet  your  requirements  exactly.  The 
above  varieties  are  suitable  both  for  pots  and  out¬ 
door  culture. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Nemo  :  Leave  the  tubers 
in  the  ground  till  the  stems  are  cut  down  by  frost, 
or  till  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  remains 
open.  Then  lift  them  carefully,  and  remove  the  soil 
as  well  as  you  can.  Take  them  under  cover  and 
allow  the  tubers  to  lie  on  the  bed  of  greenhouse  or 
even  a  warmer  place  until  they  part  with  some  of 
their  superfluous  moisture  ;  then  pack  them  in  boxes 
amongst  cocoa-nut  fibre  for  the  winter,  keeping  them 
in  a  moderately  warm  house  where  frost  cannot  get 
at  them. 

Mildew  on  Pansies. — Fife  ;  The  mildew  affect¬ 
ing  your  Pansies  would  not  attack  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  as  the  fungi  are  different  in  each  case. 
Both  may  be  mildewed  without  the  one  affecting  the 
other.  Dust  the  leaves  of  Chrysanthemums  with 
flour  of  sulphur. 

Chrysanthemums  for  cut  flowers. — Fife ; 
Four  white  varieties  are  Elaine,  Elsie,  creamy- 
white;  Lady  Selborne,  and  Ethel,  good  for  late 
work.  Good  yellow  varieties  are  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
early  and  dwarf,  Sunflower,  Source  d’Or,  orange, 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  also  called  Yellow  Ethel,  and 
good  for  late  work.  Of  the  dark  kinds  we  should 
employ  Mon.  Wm.  Holmes,  orange-red,  often  bright 
crimson,  early  ;  Mon.  Henry  Jacotot,  rich  crimson, 
shaded  gold,  early  ;  L’lle  de  Plaisirs,  crimson  and 
yellow  ;  and  Mon.  Bernard,  rosy-purple.  Of  the 
above,  Elaine,  Lady  Selborne,  Source  d’Or,  Ethel, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Mon.  Wm.  Holmes  are  most 
abundantly  grown  as  cut  flowers  for  market  purposes. 
You  can  get  Lady  Selborne  and  the  other  tall  kinds 
to  be  dwarf  by  cutting  them  back  in  spring.  Mon. 
Wm.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  several  of  the  rest 
may  be  flowered  in  October. 

WooDLiCE. — J.  D.  W. — A  most  dangerous  but 
very  effectual  method  of  getting  rid  of  woodlice  in 
living  rooms  is  to  cut  a  Parsnip  into  small  squares 
and  boil  it  in  an  old  pot  or  saucepan  mixing  a  small 
portion  of  arsenic  with  it.  The  bits  of  Parsnip  must 
be  cooked  soft,  but  not  so  that  they  will  fall  to 
pieces,  and  then  placed  in  their  haunts.  Extreme 
care  must  of  course  be  taken  in  dealing  with  such  a 
deadly  poison.  Another  plan  is  to  trap  them  by 
putting  some  cold  boiled  potatos  in  small,  dirty 
flower  pots  with  some  loose  dry  moss  on  the  top, 
and  examining  them  every  morning.  And  yet 
another  trap,  and  a  very  killing  one,  is  to  put  a 
rough,  uneven  surfaced,  dirty  old  board  on  the  floor, 
under  which  the  woodlice  will  gather  for  shelter  as 
daylight  approaches,  and  may  generally  be  captured 
in  large  quantities. 

Names  of  Fruits. — H.  F.  R.  ■.  i.  Nonsuch;  2, 
Rymer ;  3,  Blenheim  Orange ;  4,  Winter  Calville  ; 
5,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin ;  6  and  7  rotten  ;  8,  Cox’s 
Pomona. — A.  B.  and  IP.  B.  next  week — Pomona-,  i, 
Gravenstein  ;  2,  Red  Auturpn  Calville  ;  3  and  4,  not 
recognised;  5,  Bedfordshire  Foundling;  6,  Rymer. 

Sweet  Violet. — A.B.  :  The  Sweet  Violet  (Viola 
ordorata)  is  truly  a  native  of  this  country  as  well  as 
of  the  continent.  In  this  country  it  is  confined 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  England,  and  has  be¬ 
come  naturalised  in  other  places.  In  its  wider  range 
it  is  a  native  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  North  and 
West  Asia  to  the  Himalayas.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  have  been  obtained  from 
continental  sources,  as  the  names  Marie  Louise, 
Comte  Brazza.  Neapolitan,  Czar,  White  Czar,  and 
Russian  would  indicate,  but  the  species  is  undoubtedly 
a  native  of  Britain  in  the  places  named  above. 

Pansies  diseased. — Pansy  :  We  fail  to  find  any 
evidence  of  disease  on  the  specimens  you  sent  us, 
but  they  may  possibly  have  been  mildewed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  all  the  affected  leaves 
have  died.  The  drought,  too,  had  a  ripening  effect 
upon  the  shoots,  but  since  the  cool  weather  set  in 
the  mildew  has  disappeared  and  several  of  the  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Peacock,  Columbine,  Queen  of  Scots 
and  other  Pansies  grown  for  bedding  purposes,  have 
commenced  to  grow  again  at  the  tips  producing  dense 
tufts  of  leaves.  They  can  even  be  used  for  cuttings 
and  rooted.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cutting  them 
off ;  many  of  them  will  probably  die  down  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  any  case  you  may  look  to  the  young 
shoots  for  the  best  blooms  next  year. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  T. :  i,  Euonymus  euro- 
paeus;  2,  Adiantum  trapeziforme ;  3,  Ceanothus 
azureus  var. ;  4,  Coronilla  glauca ;  5,  Griselinia 
littoralis ;  6,  Strobilanthes  isophyllus ;  7,  Rivinia 
laevis ;  8,  Cotoneaster  frigida ;  9,  Pernettya  mucro- 
nata  var.  H.  IP.:  i,  Cotoneaster  micropylla;  2, 
Cotoneaster  buxifolia ;  3,  Rhus  typhina;  4,  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa;  5,  Berberis  stenophylla.  R.  L. :  i, 
Abies  Pinsapo ;  2,  Abies  brachyphylla ;  3,  Picea 


orientalis  ;  4,  Acer  macrophyllum ;  5,  Acer  plata- 
noides ;  6,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata.  Delta 
Odontospermum  maritimum.— .  S.:  i,  Linaria 
purpurea ;  2,  Erigeron  glabellus ;  3,  Erigeron 

mucronatus ;  4,  Helianthus  orgyalis. — J.  West-,  i. 
Thymus  carnosus  ;  2,  Ligustrum  sinense  ;  3,  Helian¬ 
thus  cucumerifolius  ;  4,  Erica  gracilis  ;  5,  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum. 

Market  Apples. — Delta  :  Cooking  varieties  that 
appear  in  the  markets  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Manx’s  Codlin, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling  or  Wellington,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cellini,  Alfriston,  and  Bedfordshire  Found¬ 
ling.  Dessert  varieties  that  find  great  favour  and 
are  good  bearers  are  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish 
Peach,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Duchess’  Favourite, 
Yellow  Ingestrie,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Ribston 
Pippin.  Many  others  are  sold  in  the  market,  but 
except  local  and  often  unnamed  sorts  they  are  less 
common  or  of  poorer  quality  than  the  above.  They 
succeed  well  on  the  English  Paradise  and  the  Doucin 
stocks. 

Button  Hole  Roses. — Delta :  The  following 
varieties  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be 
grown  outside  ; — William  Allan  Richardson,  Niphe- 
tos,  Reve  d’Or,  Inocente  Pirola,  Madame  Lambard, 
Madamoiselle  Lazarin  Poizeall,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Rubens,  Safrano,  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Celine  Forestier,  Devoniensis, 
Homere,  Madame  Cusin,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Ma 
Capucine,  and  Sunset. 

Communications  Received.- — J.  C. — W.  S. — W. 
W.-E.  P.  L.— -W.  J.  B.— W.  H.  S.— Wessex.— 
Practical. — Another  Spade. — S. — E.  D.  W. — W. 
H.  S. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  24!^,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  little  business  doing 
in  agricultural  seeds,  prices  all  round  are  unchanged. 
Supplies  of  Winter  Tares  almost  exhausted.  New 
English  Red  Clover  offers  more  freely,  but  finds  no 
buyers  at  present  figures. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  25//;,  1893. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s,  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  27  6  30  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0920 

Plums . §  sieve  1630 


s.  d.  5.  d- 

Melons . each  06  20 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


(.  d.  t.  d.\ 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  4 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3050 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


t.  d.  t.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2030 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  09 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average 
t.  d.  s.  d. 

Asters,  doz.  pots  .  40  60 

Begonias . per  doz.  9  o  12  o 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Coleus . per  doz.  40  60 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average 
s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  3  o 

Asters,  doz.  buns .  3  0 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations...per  doz.  i  o 

doz.  bunches .  4  0 

Chrysanthemumsdzbn3  o 

doz.  blooms . 0  6 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  4  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  2  0 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  0  4 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilac,French,perbch.  4  060 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  i  0  | 


Wholesale  Prices. 

i.  d.  M  d. 

Fuchsia  . per  doz.  60  90 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  18  o 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  o 
Palms  in  variety,each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  o 


Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  6  0  12  0 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Ren . doz.  blms.  i  0  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1620 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz. sprays  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  26  36 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets,  English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 


s  d 

5  0 

6  0 

1  0 

2  0 
8  0 
6  0 
4  0 
6  0 
4  0 
0  6 

9  0 
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FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

Boshes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

Rjy.  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


NOTHIHG  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  mucli  trouble. 


ISAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON  have  for 

1  immediate  disposal  as  follows,  all  of  first-class  quality,  in 
full  health  and  vigour : — 

RHODODENNRONS,  White,  full  of  buas. 

,,  Scarlet  and  other  varieties,  full  of  buds. 

,,  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticum  varieties,  from  i  to  4 
feet,  at  remarkably  low  prices,  all  busby  fine  plants. 

PRIVET,  Oval-leaf,  from  2  to  4  feet,  fine;  ASH.  Common, 
and  MOUNTAIN  BEECH;  H.^ZEL,  HORSE  CHEST¬ 
NUTS,  ELM,  LARCH,  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  POPLARS 
(various),  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  THORN  QUICK. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  SYCAMORE,  and  WILLOWS, 
all  good  well-grown  Trees,  from  rj  to  4  feet,  and  upwards. 

ROSES.  AUCUBAS,  BERBERIS,  AQUIFOLIA,  BOX, 
CUPRESSUS,  DOGWOOD,  GOLDEN  ELDERS,  HOL¬ 
LIES,  IVIES.  LAURELS,  RETINOSPORAS,  English 
and  Irish  YEWS,  AZALEAS  (various),  and  many  other 
varieties.  For  Price  List,  apply  to— 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

SPSCIJLXa  CULTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8l  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts 

MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 


Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D,  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

[LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


DO  YOU  LOYE  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  ? 

If  so,  buy  English  Grown  Crowns,  and  support  a  Native 
Industry.  _ 

T. 

DE  RSINGH  AM,  NORFOLK, 
The  Great  Lily  of  the  Valley  Specialist,  has  the  Largest  Stock 
and  Finest  Crowns  in  England.  Plant  plenty  i  and  2  years 
Crowns  in  your  own  garden  for  succession. 

PRICES  -3  years  Crowns,  5s.  od.  per  too. 

2  „  ,1  as.  6d.  „ 

I  ,.  „  IS.  6d.  „ 

Cheaper  by  the  Thousand, 

Terms— Cash  with  order,  packing  free  for  quantities  to  200,  if 
by  post  6d.  extra;  for  quantities  from  200  to  1,000  is.  extra  for 
packing ;  free  on  rail. 

N.B.— Send  for  Catalogue  with  instruction  How  to  grow  and 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 
SOILS,  &0. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B’-own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  fromato  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  andTeak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Writefor  Price  List,  free  hy  post, 

H.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOfDSMlTH  STREET,  DRURY  LiBE,  W.C. 


Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un¬ 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

WHS.  CXJXBXJSBC  &  SON*, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 

FlRNS^  SPECIALITY. 

A  Magnificent  Stock  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

SPECIAL  AUTUMN  LIST  NOW  READY, 

Free  on  Application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  2!-  post  free. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

RIGHMDSOirS 


HOSTICULTUfi^L 
BUILDINGS. 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 

Vineries,Peach  Houses,  Stove 
and  Orchid  Houses, 

Parisian  Blinds,  &c,  ^ 

Also  Boilers,  Pipes,  ^  iw*rd*4 

and  Fittings.  ^OLD 


MEDAL  for  HorO- 
.  wXculturaJ  Buildings,  and 
SILVER  MEDAL  for  Hoat- 
ing  Apparatus  at  ths  Inta*. 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
London,  and  many  other  Prize  Medaie. 

W.  RJGHARDSON  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  post  free, 

I  HHEAL  &  CONS, 

Itr  Crawley,  SLissex. 

FIJLNO  . 

New,  First-class,  Check  Action,  Iron  Frame,  full 
Trichord.  35  guinea  Piano  for  ;^16  16s. 

New,  II  Stops,  4  Sets,  Couplers,  Walnut  Case, 
Height  6-ft.  3-in.  £26  Organ  for  ,^13  10s. 

Both  Carriage  Paid,  approval.  Photos  sent. 

PEAT,  Fancy  Warehouse,  Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 

FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

NOVEMBER. 

I. — Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.  — Ryde  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1,2  — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  —  Barnstaple  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1.2.  — Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.  — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

2.3. — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.  — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2.3.4.  — Cornwall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

3.4.  — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6.7.8.  — East  London  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show’. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrj’santhemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8.  — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc.,  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

9.  — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.10.  — Finchley  (Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.10.  — Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Tenby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. 11.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.1 1.  — Pontefract  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.  — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,18. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.  — Wexford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.  — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Shaw. 


November  4,  1898. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO.vl  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

SMITH  «&  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL  CHEAP  CASH  OFFER. 

Standard  Poplar,  Sycamore,  Hornbeam,  and  Horse 

Chestnuts,  10  to  iz  ft .  3^'  doz. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  capital  for  hedges,  5  to  6  ft.  6s.  „ 

Box  Evergreen,  very  bushy,  z  to  3  ft . 4S-  6d.  „ 

Aucuba  Japonica,  2  to  3  ft  .  9'-  .. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  6  to  8  it.  .  24s.  ,, 

Pinus  Excelsa,  6  to  8  ft .  rfs.  „ 

Avies  Douglasii,  fine  trees  to  make  ablindjio  to  12  ft.  15s.  „ 

Picea  Nordmaniana,  5  to  6  ft .  24s.  ,, 

,,  „  6  to  8  ft .  30s.  ,, 

Laurestinus,  bushy,  3  ft .  gs-  „ 

Thorns,  very  strong  .  20s.  1000. 

Conifera  in  variety,  5  to  6  ft .  i6s.  doz. 

„  „  6  to  8  ft .  i8s.  „ 

Flowering  Shrubs  in  variety,  3  to  4  ft.  .  6s.  ,, 

Standard  Cherries,  fruiting  .  12s.  „ 

Pyramid  fruiting  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  bear  iruit 

next  season  .  15s.  &  i8s.  ,, 

Carnation  “  Govenor  ”  .  4s.  ,, 

Carnations  in  variety,  strong  . 4s.  6d.  ,, 

JOHN  SCOrX''X', 

Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott,  Crewkerne. 


NOTHING  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  macli  trouWe; 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO, 

[LIMITED], 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


ROSES  &  VINES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY. 

INSPSC'TIOJST  XNYITEIJ. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

BUSH  HILL  Pa:RK,  N. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JJUMJBS  CYJPHER, 

Exotic  Narseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  153 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


anthemum  ;  whether  to  the  almost  uni¬ 
versality  of  its  culture  ;  in  any  case,  the 
fact  is  as  we  have  stated, 

,  When  it  is  assumed  that  such  untoward 
febrile  symptoms  cannot  continue  to  recur 
annually  for  long,  we  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
cur,  until  there  comes  to  mind  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  every  year  now  bringing  its 
crop  of  exasperating  irritations  in  the 
wonderful  variety  of  new  flowers  produced, 
but  that  interest  in  these  novelties  seems 
rather  to  expand  than  to  subside.  The 
point  is,  can  this  kind  of  flower  production 
go  on  for  ever  ?  Surely  it  must  reach  its 
climax  some  day.  We  have  but  to  note 
the  marvellous  new  flowers  of  the  past  and 
present  years,  to  realise  that  if  the  end  is 
not  far  off,  then  is  the  ultimate  Chrysan¬ 
themum  flower  beyond  human  ken. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  6th.— St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
East  London  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  and  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Tuesday,  November  7th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
at  the  Aquarium  (3  days). 

Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show  {2  days'. 

Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  November  8th. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Brixton,'Streatham,  &c..  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Isle  ofThanet  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society  (2  days). 

Thursday,  November  gth. — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Friday,  November  loth. — Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Tenby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Derby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Pontefract  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  nth- — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Rochdale  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  d^th,  1893. 


^^ORE  ABOUT  Chrysanthemums.  —  We 
^  plead  guilty  to  the  fact  that,  just  at 
present,  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  get 
clear  away  from  the  Chrysanthemum  fever 
which  is  now  raging.  It  is  an  annual 
epidemic  that  is,  after  all,  very  mild  in  its 
operation  and  innocuous  in  its  effects.  Still 
it  will  rage  for  a  short  season,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  is  likely  to  do  so  for  many 
seasons  to  come.  It  is  because  of  this  dis¬ 
order,  presumably,  that  we  find  poured  out 
into  current  gardening  literature  such  a 
flood  of  Chrysanthemum  scribblings. 

Really  there  seems  to  be  not  a  word  that 
is  new  to  be  said,  not  a  new  idea  to  be 
expounded,  not  a  new  practice  in  relation 
to  culture  to  be  proclaimed.  The  flood 
rages  at  the  time  when  the  blood  is  at  fever 
heat,  but  the  season  is  soon  over,  and  the 
collapse  soon  comes.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  sort  of  thing  should  be.  We 
do  not  get  our  blood  up  to  fever  heat  over 
Roses  or  Dahlias,  or  even  now  over  Daffb- 
dils,  still  less  so  over  Apples,  or  Pears,  or 
any  other  of  our  garden  products.  Whether 
it  be  due  to  the  exhibitions  and  competi¬ 
tions — and  we  fear  these  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility  ;  whether  to  the  size,  beauty, 
or  other  attractive  elements  in  the  Chrys- 


PUBLic  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — Whilst 
all  ordinary  Chrysanthemum  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  presumably  public,  they  are  so  to 
the  masses  only  on  payment,  and  in  that 
respect  they  differ  greatly  from  the  very 
remarkable  and  most  interesting  shows  now 
on  view  for  all  and  sundry  in  the  London 
municipal  parks.  The  Royal  Parks  have 
not  got  so  low,  we  presume,  as  to  have  such 
very  vulgar  things  as  Chrysanthemum 
collections.  They  may  suit  the  burgesses 
of  Whitechapel  or  Bermondsey,  Battersea 
or  Finsbury,  but  would  never  do  in  IMayfair 
or  Belgravia. 

There  is  an  element  about  these  munici¬ 
pal  Chrysanthemum  shows  also  that  may 
shock  the  goody  good,  but  in  which  all 
sensible  people  rejoice — they  are  open  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  all  the  week,  and  it  is 
on  Sundays  especially  that  our  crowded 
streets  and  courts  pour  out  their  thousands 
of  flower  lovers,  who  go  to  the  various 
municipal  parks  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
blooms  that  have  thus  been  so  thoughtfully 
provided  for  their  delectation.  The  great 
charm  of  these  exhibitions  also  to  the 
masses  is  that  they  are  their  own,  provided 
at  the  public  expense.  It  is  a  principle  we 
could  like  to  see  adopted  far  more  widely 
throughout  the  country,  for  there  are 
hundreds  of  these  public  parks  and  gardens 
in  which  there  is  little  of  floral  attraction  or 
beauty  after  the  autumn  tender  flowers  are 
done.  Nay,  we  may  well  go  further,  and 
suggest  that  there  are  thousands  of  private 
collections  which  are  so  much  shut  up  from 
the  public  gaze  that  their  existence  is 
hardly  known,  yet  which  might  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  a  fortnight  at  least 
with  excellent  advantage  both  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  our 
gardening  charities.  However,  the  splen¬ 
did  example  begun  long  since  in  London, 
and  continued  with  such  great  liberality 
under  the  County  Council,  is  one  that 
should  have  national  influence,  and  we 
hope  to  learn  soon  of  numbers  of  similar 
public  exhibitions  in  the  kingdom. 

fTRAWBERRiES  IN  OCTOBER. — The  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  Cambridgeshire  firm  of 
Strawberry  growers  enabled  them  last 
week  to  pretty  well  boom  their  luck,  such 
as  it  was,  in  obtaining  a  large  crop  of 
autumn  Strawberries.  That  plants  should 
have  taken  so  eccentric  a  course  as  to  thus 
fruit  abundantly  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
the  crowns  should  only  be  forming  or 
plumping  up  prior  to  going  to  rest  for  the 
winter,  is,  having  regard  to  the  season  that 
has  been  passed  through,  nothing  singular, 
although  it  seems  to  have  attracted  great 
public  attention. 

We  hope,  all  the  same,  that  not  only  the 
firm  in  question,  but  any  other  Strawberry 
growers,  will  have  made  the  most  of  their 
unusual  crop,  for  they  cannot  hope  to  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  too  ;  in  other  words, 
if  they  get  from]their^plants_a  crop  of  fruit 
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now,  they  must  not  expect  to  get  another 
crop  from  them  next  spring.  That  fact  will 
serve  very  much  to  discount  the  satisfaction 
experienced  in  having  a  crop  of  ripe  Straw¬ 
berries  in  October,  but  long  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  that  because  plants  had  been 
forced  to  rest  literall}^  by  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  summer  some  such  erratic 
autumn  fruiting  was  bound  to  follow.  Now 
that  it  has  followed,  the  best  course  those 
who  have  had  such  autumn  crops  can  take 
is  to  chop  up  their  Strawberry  plants,  as  it 
is  almost  if  not  absolutely  certain  they  will 
next  spring  give  few  flowers,  but  a  big 
crop  of  foliage. 

We  have  no  love  for  these  abnormal 
crops,  and  do  not  regard  them  with  any 
satisfaction.  They  serve  to  show  that  the 
“times  are  deucedly  out  of  joint”  when 
such  things  happen.  Well  ma}’  we  hope 
that  seasons  of  so  singular  and  unreliable 
a  kind  may  be  few  and  far  between,  as  thej'^ 
do  but  serve  to  upset  all  ordinary  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  to  lead  to  the  production  of 
untoward  vagaries,  which  may  be  curious 
but  can  readily  be  dispensed  with. 

-»t* - 

The  Rochdale  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  next,  the  nth  inst. 

The  Southgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
exhibition  will  he  held  on  November  15th  and  i6th, 
and  not  on  the  7th  and  loth  as  recently  announced 
by  us. 

The  Great  York  Gila. — A  most  satisfactory  balance- 
sheet  for  1893  has  just  been  issued,  showing  a  reserve 
fund  of  £2,000  and  property  and  cash  amounting  to 
a  still  further  sum  of  £2^6.  The  exhibition  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  receipts  at  the  gates  at  the  last 
gala  amounted  to  £i,^^o,  and  from  other  sources  to 
^’524  103.  Large  sums  of  money  have  at  various 
times  been  given  to  the  York  charities,  and  £2^0 
has  this  year  been  given  away  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
£<oijf  i2s.  was  paid  in  prizes  and  judges’  fees; 
;fii5  123.  for  bands;  /340  for  tents  and  fittings  ; 
and  more  than  /300  for  further  amusements  con¬ 
nected  with  this  great  annual  fete. 

The  Daffodils  in  the  Scilly  Isles. — The  Western 
Morning  News  says  that  exceptionally  dry  and  fine 
weather  at  the  Isles  of  Scilly  threatens  to  seriously 
disarrange  the  coming  flower  season.  The  weather 
is  still  so  fine  and  mild  that  the  crops  in  the  open 
are  coming  on  rapidly,  and  unless  cold  weather  sets 
in  to  check  them  the  flowers  will  be  in  the  market 
considerably  before  those  from  the  forcing  houses 
are  usually  ready.  The  first  small  consignment  of 
yellow  Narcissus  (Soleil  d’Or)  from  the  open  field 
was  forwarded  last  week  by  Mr.  S.  Bond,  of  St. 
Martin's,  while  very  few  of  the  bulbs  intended  for 
forcing  are  yet  put  in  the  houses.  As  a  rule  very 
few  outdoor  flowers  are  sent  to  market  before 
Christmas. 

A  Vegetable  Show  at  Carlisle. — "  Monsters  ”  in 
Turnips  and  Cabbages  are  common  this  year,  and 
seem  to  beat  the  record  of  previous  seasons  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  misdescription  to  apply  the  word  to  whole 
crops  as  well  as  to  indhddual  selected  growths. 
There  was  a  unique  collection  of  fine  specimens  fill¬ 
ing  the  front  windows  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne  s 
establishment  at  Carlisle  on  the  21st  ult.  and  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.  They  were  all  sent 
to  the  firm  from  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  Messrs.  Little 
&  Ballantyne.  Here  were  white  Cabbages  20  lbs. 
weight,  red  Cabbages  16  or  17  lbs. ;  Brussels  Sprouts 
nearly  3  ft.  high,  “  buttoned  ”  to  the  very’  top  ;  pink 
and  white  Celery  which  has  displaced  a  depth  of  2J 
ft.  of  soil ;  Leeks,  of  the  Musselburgh  variety,  8  or 
9  ins.  in  circumference ;  large  round  Onions  from 
I  lb.  to  ij  lbs.  in  weight  ;  Marrows  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  a  Gourd  weighing  30  lbs.  In  the 
other  window  was  a  display  of  agricultural  roots, 
including  Turnips  of  various  kinds,  the  Knowefield 
purple  top  and  Lonsdale  greentop  Swedes  weighing 
from  16  lbs.  to  18  lbs.,  and  true  to  type. 

Important  Seed  Case  in  Berwickshire. — For  some 
time  an  action  has  been  pending  in  Ber\vickshire 
Sheriff  Court  at  the  instance  of  John  Wilson,  gar¬ 
dener,  Crailing  Orchard,  Jedburgh,  against  R. 


Carmichael  &  Son,  seedsmen,  Coldstream.  Pursuer 
sued  the  defenders  for  £200  as  damages  for  loss 
sustained.  In  1891  pursuer  bought  30  lb.  of  Enfield 
Market  Cabbage  seed  (an  early  variety)  from  the 
defenders.  The  seed  produced  a  good  crop  of  plants, 
large  quantities  of  which  pursuer  sold  as  “  early  " 
Cabbage.  He  afterwards  received  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  and  claims  for  loss,  on  account  of  the  plants 
turning  out  to  be  “late”  Cabbage.  The  Sheriff- 
Substitute  assoilzied  the  defenders,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rejection  by  pursuer  was  not  timeous 
Sheriff'  Boyle  Hope  has,  on  appeal,  recalled  that 
judgment,  and  found  that  defenders  committed  a 
breach  of  contract,  and  were  liable  in  damages  to 
pursuer.  The  Sheriff  has  now  assessed  the  damages 
at  ;^8o,  and  allowed  pursuer  three-fourths  of  his 
expenses. — Scotsman. 

The  Preston  District  Cottagers'  and  Amateurs' 
Floral  Society,  at  their  annual  dinner  on  the  14th 
ult  .  presented  their  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Ashworth, 
with  a  Gold  Medal  of  special  design,  and,  in  making 
the  presentation,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Harvey, 
said  he  had  been  deputed  by  members  of  the  Society 
to  present  the  medal  to  Mr,  Ashworth  as  a  small 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services. 
They  had  found  in  Mr.  Ashw’orth  a  most  valuable 
servant,  a  gentleman  of  equable  temperament,  well 
qualified  for  the  position  he  had  undertaken,  and  he 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  dignity 
and  firmness. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  at  the  Old 
Legs  of  Man  Hotel,  Fishergate,  Preston,  on  the  21st 
ult.,  Mr.  S.  H.  Stott  in  the  chair.  The  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  had  waited  upon  Mr. 
Councillor  W.  H.  Woods,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Parks  Committee,  who  had  consented  to  take  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected.  With 
reference  to  the  secretaryship,  Mr.  John  Atherton 
had  written  positively  declining  to  continue  to  act, 
and  after  some  discussion  Mr.  Charles  Parker,  of 
II,  Cannon  Street,  Preston,  was  appointed  Secretary. 
The  consideration  of  the  proposed  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  technical  department  of  the 
Society  was  postponed.  During  the  evening  the 
President-elect  attended  the  meeting,  and  after 
thanking  the  Society  for  the  compliment  paid  him 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  forth¬ 
coming  show  as  great  a  success  as  possible.  The 
date  of  the  spring  show  was  fixed  for  the  14th  and 
15th  Alarch  next,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  was 
passed  with  a  few  slight  alterations  from  last  year. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund :  Concert  at  Surbiton. 
— The  anticipations  of  the  Committee  promoting  the 
recent  grand  evening  concert  at  Kingston  and 
Surbiton  have,  we  are  glad  to  announce,  been  fully 
realised,  as  at  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday  night  last 
it  w’as  found  that  after  paying  all  expenses  the 
balance  left  in  aid  of  the  fund  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  guineas.  Donations  were  received  from  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  and  others,  but  the  chief  credit 
for  the  large  sum  received  was  due  to  the  arduous 
exertions  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  W.  Furze,  the  Treasurer,  in 
securing  such  high-class  talent  at  so  very  moderate 
a  cost,  and  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  who 
worked  hard  to  secure  patrons  and  in  performing  all 
needful  labour  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  no  charge 
being  made  on  account  of  secretarial  expenses.  The 
concert  was  one  of  the  best  musically,  and  most 
largely  attended,  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  held 
at  the  Surbiton  Assembly  Rooms. 

Bouquet  Presentation.— Through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  take  a 
warm  interest  in  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the 
recent  concert  at  Surbiton,  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  the  Mayoress  of  Kingston  a  very  hand¬ 
some  bouquet  in  recognition  of  the  kindness  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  in  granting  their  patronage  to 
the  concert  as  heads  of  the  municipality  of  Kingston. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  in  the  chair,  the  Committee 
approved  of  the  following  awards  being  made  to 
exhibitors  at  the  October  show  as  recommended  by 
the  Arbitration  Committee : — Silver-gilt  Medals  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  J.  Watkins; 


Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer;  and  Bronze  Medals  to  Mr.  J.  Masterson, 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Witty.  A  first  prize  having  been  awarded  at 
the  late  show  to  an  exhibitor  whose  flowers  had 
inadvertently  been  placed  in  a  wrong  class,  it  was 
decided  to  cancel  the  award  and  to  give  the  exhibitor 
a  special  prize  of  the  same  value  instead.  Amongst 
other  routine  matters  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  dinner  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
November  30th.  Stewards  were  appointed  for  the 
Aquarium  show  next  week,  and  a  Schedule  Sub- 
Committee  was  also  appointed  as  in  other  years. 
Twenty-six  ordinary  members  and  two  Fellows  were 
elected  ;  and  the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society 
admitted  into  affiliation. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  after  the  recess,  held  on 
the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Marshall  presiding,  the  honorary 
secretary  was  ahle  to  report  steady  progress  during 
the  year,  notwithstanding  the  commercial  depression. 
The  special  contributions  received  since  the  previous 
meeting  were  as  follows : — Mr.  W.  Elphinstone, 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  proceeds  from  opening 
the  garden  to  the  public,  £11  is.  6d.  ;  Mr.  Latham, 
trustee  for  Mrs.  M.  A.  Carlisle,  deceased,  £^  3s.; 
Mrs.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park  Gardens,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  sale  of  flowers,  £1  6s. ;  collecting  boxes  :  Mr. 
J.  Plowman,  Woodstock  Gardens,  LongDitton,  los. ; 
Mr.  G.  Tubb,  Nimley  Alanor,  Farnborough, 
£1  2s.  2d.;  Miss  Barron,  Chiswick,  £i  iis. ;  Mr. 
H.  A.  Burberry,  Highbury  Gardens,  Birmingham, 
£1  i6s.  ;  Mr.  Hearn,  Ynyspeallwch,  Swansea, 
7s.  3d.  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Chine  Cottage. 
Bournemouth,  6s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  C.  Sutton,  Chevening 
Park  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  15s.  6d.  The  Chairman 
alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  esteemed 
colleague,  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  and  a  vote  of  condolence 
with  his  widow  and  family  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
- - 

SOUTHERN  FLORISTS’ 

SOCIETIES. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  animal 
meetings  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  and  of  the  National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society,  are  communicated  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary.  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on 
Saturday,  October  28th.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Society,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
The  president,  vice-presidents,  committee,  and 
office-bearers  were  re-elected.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  exhibition  for  1894  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  24th.  The 
following  alterations  were  made  in  the  schedule : — 
Two  new  classes  were  added  of  twelve  blooms  and 
six  blooms  respectively,  with  a  growth  of  the 
plant  to  each  bloom,  and  without  dressing.  It 
was  also  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted  that 
the  class  for  yellow  ground  Picotees  be  judged  on 
the  same  principal  as  the  white  ground  varieties, 
that  is,  a  pure  yellow  with  a  margin,  the  same  as 
the  white  ground  class.  Fancies  not  to  be  admitted. 
A  distribution  of  seed  has  been  made  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  saved  from  choice  fertilised  flowers  grown  in 
the  garden  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  it 
was  also  decided  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  seedlings 
raised  from  the  seed  so  distributed  in  the  year  1895. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Treasurer  showed  that 
the  Society  was  very  prosperous  as  regards  finance. 
The  subscriptions  as  per  list  amounted  to 
;^i54  9s.  6d.;  amount  for  special  prizes,  ;fi8  17s.  6d.; 
prize  money  distributed,  ^99  15s.  6d.  The  balance 
from  last  year  was  £65  los.  yd.,  and  the  balance  in 
hand  is  ;(jii8  5s.  4d. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  was  held  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  presided.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-presidents,  committee,  office-bearers,  etc., 
were  re-elected  ;  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe  being  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  The 
exhibition  for  1894  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  usual,  and  it 
was  decided  to  offer  the  same  prizes  as  last  year. 
The  subscriptions  as  per  list  amounted  to  £6^. 
Prizes  paid  £60  i6s.,  other  expenses  brought  the 
expenditure  up  to  ^74  is.  6d.,  leaving  a  deficit  on 
this  and  last  year’s  working  of  £8  i6s.  6d.  due  to  the 
treasurer. 
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PLANT  NAMES  AND 

THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS.* 

"  What’s  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a.^  Rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

The  gardening  profession  is  an  exacting  one.  Those 
who  follow  it,  if  not  required  to  be  "  all  thinp  to 
all  men,”  are  at  least  expected  to  give  an  intelligent 
answer  to  the  thousand  and  one  questions  which  an 
inquisitive  public  put  to  them.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a 
pregnant  one,  that,  apart  from  those  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  practice  of  the  art  of  gardening, 
those  who  take  to  it  in  any  of  its  multifarious 
branches,  be  it  the  study  and  culture  of  flowers, 
fruit,  or  vegetables,  arboriculture,  botany,  or  what 
not,  and  love  the  study  for  its  own  sake,  are  men  and 
women  who  think  and  show  a  worthy  desire  for 
further  knowledge. 

If,  then,  the  outside  world  takes  so  readily  to  the 
pursuit  of  gardening,  it  behoves  all  good  gardeners 
to  so  qualify  themselves  that  they  may  take  their 
proper  place  as  teachers,  and  not  only  be  con¬ 
versant  with  gardening  in  all  its  practical  phases, 
but  be  able  to  give,  without  hesitation,  the  why 


and  the  wherefore  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  pro¬ 
fession.  A  fool  may  ask  a  question  which  a  wise 
man  cannot  answer,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  gar¬ 
deners  should  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  impart  information  pertaining  to 
their  profession  to  those  who  ask  it.  Plants  have 
histories  and  pedigrees  that  are  interwoven  with  our 
daily  life,  our  country’s  history,  our  customs,  and 
our  superstitions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  Peter  Bells 
in  this  world  to  whom  a  Primrose  is  only  a  Prim¬ 
rose  after  all ;  but  there  are  others  whose  souls  are 
not  quite  dead  to  all  sense  of  sentiment  and  beauty. 
What  more  agreeable  companion  can  one  have  in  a 
walk  round  an  old-fashioned  garden  than  an  intelli¬ 
gent  gardener — one  who  in  a  pleasant  way  can  give 
you  a  running  commentary  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
his  flower  beds  ?  All  flowers,  be  they  high  or  lowly. 
Orchids  or  Dandelions,  have  a  history  of  their  own, 
and  it  is  to  this  subject  that  I  wish  to  direct  your 
thoughts,  and  to  lead  you  by  “  the  Primrose  path  of 
dalliance,”  to  find  ”  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.” 

In  dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject,  I  can  but,  as  it 
were,  touch  the  fringe  of  it,  and  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  prevent  one  section  of  my  paper 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  at  the  last  meepng  of 
the  Exeter  and  District  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association. 


encroaching  on  the  domains  of  another.  However, 

I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  under  distinctive 
heads,  beginning,  first,  with 

Historic  Plants  and  National  Floral  Emblems. 
To  the  Broom,  ”  the  bonnie,  bonnie  broom,”  of 
Scottish  song,  we  owe  the  name  of  a  dynasty— that 
of  the  Plantagenets.  From  the  viords  planta  genista, 
or  from  the  P'rench  le  genet  we  get  the  word 
Plantagenet.  The  association  of  the  Broom  with 
the  Plantagenets  or  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Angou  arose  in  this  manner.  Henry  Martel,  son  of 
the  Count  of  Angou,  succeeded  Stephen,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  connecting  link  between  the  Normans  and 
the  Plantagenets  ;  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  to  atone  for  his  sins,  and  in  his  helmet  placed 
a  sprig  of  the  Golden  Broom  as  a  token  of  his 
humility. 

”  A  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  Earl  of  Angou  went. 

Enjoined  to  expiate  some  crime  in  toilsome  banish¬ 
ment. 

Placed  in  his  scallopped  hat  he  wore  a  sprig  of 
lowly  broom. 

And  hence  we  name  ‘  Humility  ’  the  plant  of 
golden  bloom.” 


Sir  W.atkin  (See  page  14S/ 


From  a  similar  sentiment  of  subserviency  comes 
the  custom  of  tying  a  broom  to  the  mast-head  of  a 
ship  to  signify  that  she  is  in  want  of  a  new  master. 
Hence,  also,  the  Dutch  proverb,  ”  She  hangs  the 
besom  out,”  meaning,/'  she  wants  another  husband,’’ 
or,  as  the  symbol  is  interpreted  by  men  in  this 
country,  "  Liberty  Hall — wife  not  at  home.”  When 
old  Van  Tromp  hoisted  the  broom  at  the  mast-head 
of  his  flag-ship  there  was  no  feeling  of  humility  in 
the  old  sea-dog,  but  rather  one  of  defiance,  for  he 
gave  it  as  a  symbol  that  he  would  sweep  the  main. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  Royal  Order 
of  the  Broom,  from  the  members  of  which  Louis  IX. 
constituted  a  body-guard.  The  emblem  of  office 
was  a  chain  in  golden-yellow  flowers  of  Broom,  with 
the  white  Lilies  of  France  intertwined,  the  motto 
being  ”  God  exalteth  the  humble.”  It  used  to  be 
considered  most  unlucky  to  take  a  spray  of  Broom 
into  the  house  in  the  month  of  May,  or,  indeed,  for 
it  to  be  under  one’s  roof  in  that  month,  there  being 
a  proverb  to  the  effect  that — 

”  If  you  sweep  the  house  with  broom  in  May 
You’ll  sweep  the  head  of  the  house  away.” 

What  I  have  said  refers  to  the  common  yellow 
Broom.  The  Butcher’s  Broom  is  quite  another 
plant,  belonging  to  the  Lily  family,  while  the 
common  Broom  belongs  to  the  Leguminosae  or  Pea 
blossomed  family.  Butcher’s  Broom  was  so  called 


from  its  use  in  sweeping  the  blocks  in  butchers’ 
shops.  Although  it  is  a  woody  shrub,  it  reveals  its 
kinship  to  the  Lily  by  the  construction  of  its  flowers. 

The  Rose  in  its  family  history  and  its  associations  is 
so  well  known  that  I  hardly  need  say  much  about  it. 
The  White  Rose  of  the  House  of  York  and  the  Red 
Rose  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  played  an  important 
part  in  British  history,  while  there  is  some  ground 
for  believing  that  to  the  white  Dog  Rose  of  our 
hedges  may  be  traced  the  ancient  name  of  our 
country,  Albion.  Rosa  alba  (white  Rose)  was 
shortened  into  Albion,  those  who  used  the  name 
thinking  of  the  aspect  of  the  island  with  its  hedges 
of  white  Roses.  There  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  disposition  among  all  classes  of  writers  to 
honour  the  Rose  above  all  other  flowers — "  Queen 
of  the  garden  bloomed  a  Rose — Queen  of  the  Roses 
round  her.”  According  to  the  early  poets,  all  Roses 
were  originally  white,  and  the  first  red  Rose  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  firebrands  of  a  funeral  pyre  raised 
to  burn  to  death  at  Bethlehem  a  holy  and  innocent 
maiden,  who  had  been  wrongfully  blamed  for  a 
crime  deemed  worthy  of  death.  She  was  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  her  persecutors,  and  on  the  very 
spot  of  her  intended  martyrdom  the  Roses  changed 
from  virgin  white  to  blood  red.  Classical  authors 
say  that  the  Rose  was  changed  from  white  to  red  by 
the  blood  from  the  feet  of  Venus,  who,  as  she  ran  to 
relieve  wounded  Adonis,  placed  her  feet  on  the 
prickly  stem.  A  less  regrettable  version  is  that 
Cupid  was  one  day  dancing  in  the  groves  of  Olympia, 
and,  when  full  of  mirth,  poured  out  a  bumper  of  the 
ambrosial  nectar,  which  he  let  fall  upon  a  Rose 
bush.  The  Roses  reddened  with  shame,  and  have, 
to  this  day,  never  forgotten  the  incident.  The 
legend  of  the  Moss  Rose  is  charming.  An  angel 
left  Heaven  and  came  to  Earth  to  minister  to  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  of  this  vale  of  tears,  but  man, 
proud  man,  would  have  none  of  his  help.  His  self- 
imposed  mission  being  a  failure,  he,  silent  and  sad, 
lay  down  under  a  Rose  bush,  the  sweet  odours  of 
which  lulled  him  to  sleep.  When  the  morning  sun 
shone  forth,  the  angel  arose  and  said  : — 

“  Thou  hast  yielded  the  shelter  that  man  denied 
In  the  vain  conceit  of  his  stubborn  pride. 

A  proof  of  my  love  with  thee  abide 
And  nurture  thine  own  repose. 

And  the  green  moss  gathered  around  the  stem. 
While  the  dewdrops  shone  like  a  diadem. 
Crowning  the  blushing  flow’r. 

That  now  the  wrath  of  the  wind  defies. 

Exultant 'looks  to  the  fostering  skies. 

And,  shielded  thus  in  its  brilliant  dyes. 

Gives  signs  of  an  angel’s  pow’r,” 

The  Thistle,  as  an  historic  plant,  is  enshrined  in 
song  and  story,  and  has  many  legends  woven  around 
its  life  history.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
"Which  is  the  true  Scotch  Thistle?”  Carduus 
Marianus,  the  holy  Thistle,  and  Onopordum  acan- 
thium,  with  their  stately  forms  and  milky  stems,  are 
both  claimed  to  be  the  Thistle  of  heraldry  ;  but  the 
lowly  Cnicuslanceolata,  alluded  to  by  Burns  as 

"  The  rough  bur-thistle  spreading  wide 
Among  the  bearded  here, 

I  turned  the  weeding  clips  aside 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear,” 

is  accepted  as  the  true  Scotch  Thistle. 

The  legend  is  that  the  Danes,  when  they  invaded 
Scotland,  commenced  their  march  under  cover  of 
the  night,  but,  being  barefooted,  when  they  trod 
upon  the  Thistle  they  cried  out  with  pain,  and  thus 
revealed  their  presence  to  the  "  Caledonian  stern 
and  wild.”  By  this  means  they  were  frustrated  n 
their  design.  The  motto  to  the  crest  of  the  Thistle 
is  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  ”  (No  one  shall  insult 
me  with  impunity),  or,  as  a  kilted  schoolboy  in  the 
land  of  cakes  gave  it,  “  If  ye  meddle  wi  me  I'll  jag 
ye.” 

”  I  am  Sir  Thistle,  the  surly, 

The  rough,  and  the  rude,  and  the  burly, 

I  doubt  if  you’ll  find 
My  touch  quite  to  your  mind. 

Whether  late  be  your  visit  or  early.” 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  orders  of  chivalry,  it  is  said.  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  comparing  the  Thistle  and  the 
Rose,  says — 

"Though  England  eyes  her  roses 
With  pride  she’ll  ne’er  forego. 

The  Rose  has  oft  been  trodden 
By  foot  of  haughty  foe. 

But  a  foe  had  better  brave  the  deil 
Within  his  reeky  cell. 

Than  our  Thistle’s  purple  bonnet 
Or  bonnie  Heather-bell.” 


Narcissus  incomparabilis. 
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The  Shamrock  of  Ireland  has  even  more  of  legend 
and  romance  woven  around  it  than  the  Rose  or  the 
Thistle. 

“  Choren  leaf  of  bard  and  chief, 

Old  Erin’s  native  Shamrock.” 

Whether  the  word  comes  from  Seamrog  in  the 
Erse  tongue,  or  Seamragin  the  Celtic,  or  Shamrakh 
in  the  Arabic,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say,  for  all 
have  a  similar  meaning.  Certain  it  is  that  whether 
it  be  the  Wood  Sorrel  or  the  White  Clover,  a 
trifoliate  plant  is  referred  to.  The  Oxalis  or  Wood 
Sorrel  in  the  time  of  the  Druids  was  held  to  be  a 
sacred  plant,  and  was  by  them  called  Alleluyia. 
The  story  of  St.  Patrick,  the  learned  and  devout 
young  Scotchman,  taking  the  leaf  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  mysterious  Three  in 
One  and  One  in  Three,  has  a  strong  air  of  proba¬ 
bility  about  it,  for  it  is  an  apt  illustration,  and  just 
such  an  one  as  would  be  understood  by  the  Pagan 
Irish  of  that  time.  The  amplification  of  the  legend 
by  relating  that  the  stain  on  the  leaf  represents  the 
tears  of  St.  Patrick  when  he  found  his  hearer  un¬ 
believing  and  hard  of  heart  is  probably  the  invention 
of  an  imaginative  Celtic  writer.  The  Druids  believed 
the  spot  to  be  a  sacred  symbol  of  the  moon,  which 
they  held  in  veneration.  The  Trefoil  was  considered 
an  antidote  to  witchcraft,  and  to  have  acted  as  a 
spell. 

"Woe!  woe!  to  the  wight  who  meets  the  green 
knight. 

Except  on  his  falchion  arm. 

Spell-proof  he  bear,  like  the  brave  St.  Clair, 

The  holy  Trefoil’s  charm.” 

The  Leek,  as  the  national ' emblem  of  "gallant 
little  Wales,”  has  a  less  romantic  history.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  Welsh,  or  Ancient  Britons, 
conquered  the  Saxons  largely  by  the  help  of  St. 
David,  who  caused  them  to  place  a  Leek  in  their 
headgear  whereby  they  might  be  known  one  to 
another,  while  their  adversaries,  in  blind  fury,  slew 
friend  and  foe  alike.  The  Welsh,  in  honour  of  their 
patron  Saint,  wear  the  Leek  on  the  ist  of  March 
(St.  David’s  Day).  The  phrase  “  to  eat  the  Leek  ” 
is  derived  from  the  play  of  Henry  V.  Pistol  taunts 
Fluellen,  a  Welshman,  for  wearing  the  Leek  in  his 
cap,  and  says  he  feels  qualmish  at  the  very  smell  of  a 
Leek.  Fluellen  declares  he  will  make  him  eat  it, 
whereupon  Pistol  vows  he  would  not  do  so  for 
Cadwallader  and  all  his  goats.  Brave  words,  but 
utterly  unavailing,  for  the  gallant  Welshman 
thrashed  him  soundly,  and  made  him  eat-the  Leek 
into  the  bargain.  Moral — Always  measure  your 
opponent’s  strength  before  making  a  rash  vow. 

The  fair  Lilies  of  France  were  not  Lilies,  but 
Irises,  and  the  term  we  now  use,  fleuv  di  Us,  comes 
from  the  words  fleur  de  Louis,  the  purple  Iris  having 
been  adopted  as  a  floral  badge  by  Louis  VII.  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Later  on  the  white  Lily  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem,  but  the 
quarterings  on  our  coins  show  an  Iris,  not  a  Lily. 
The  Lily  is  the  badge  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
national,  although  not  the  heraldic,  flower  of  France 
is  the  Violet,  the  chosen  floral  badge  of  the  Buono- 
partists.  When  the  little,  but  great,  Napoleon  I.  set 
out  for  Elba,  he  put  a  bunch  of  Violets  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  saying,  "  I  will  return  with  the  Violets  in  the 
spring.”  His  followers,  having  absolute  faith  in 
their  hero,  construed  the  bon  mot  to  their  wishes,  and 
adopted  the  flower  as  a  party  emblem.  When  their 
leader  did  return,  that  confirmed  the  sentiment,  and 
so  it  has  remained. 

When  Louis  XVIIL,  after  Waterloo,  ascended  the 
French  throne,  it  was  considered  treason  to  wear  or 
display  the  Violet.  But  the  French  are  a  people  of 
sentiment,  and  party  badges  are  dear  to  them.  F'our 
years  ago  I,  with  some  friends,  visited  the  Halles 
Centrales  or  Covent  Garden  of  Paris.  One  of  the 
party  had  a  red  Grenadin  Carnation  in  his  button¬ 
hole.  I  counselled  him  not  to  wear  it  as  it  was  the 
adopted  badge  of  Boulanger — then  an  idol  of  the 
French.  Sure  enough,  as  we  went — from  stall  to 
stall,  the  flower  girls  called  out,  "Behold  !  there  is  a 
Boulangist.” 

The  German  national  flower  is  the  humble  Blue 
Bottle  or  Cornflower,  and  when  the  German 
Emperor  goes  among  his  people  in  summer,  and 
when  he  has  come  over  to  Cowes,  the  faithful  and 
patriotic  blue-eyed  Teuton  sports  his  Blue  Bottle.  It 
is  quite  of  modern  adoption.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  Emperor’s  grandfather  used  to  gather  Corn¬ 
flowers  when  out  in  his  daily  walks  with  his  mother, 
and  that  he  cherished  it  in  memory  of  that  good 
woman.  The  Germans  call  it  the  Kaiser-blume. 


The  national  flower  of  Italy  is  the  Marguerite, 
adopted  because  it  was  the  favourite  flower  of 
Queen  Marguerite  of  Italy,  and  Mary  of  Valois,  the 
friend  of  Calvin.  The  Swiss  floral  pet  is  the  Edel¬ 
weiss,  the  name  meaning  "  noble  white.”  The  Rose 
of  Castille  is  the  national  flower  of  the  swarthy  and 
fiery  Spaniard.  The  Hawthorn  was  the  badge  of 
the  Tudors,  the  crown  of  gold  worn  by  the  first 
king  of  that  dynasty  having  been  found  hanging  on 
a  Hawthorn  bush  after  Richard  III.  was  slain  at  the 
Battle  of  Bos  worth.  The  badge  of  the  followers  of 
the  House  of  Orange  is  the  Orange  Lily,  and  an 
Ulster  man  is  as  proud  of  this  flower  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Battle  of  Boyne  even  now  as  were  the 
followers  of  Dutch  Billy  of  their  champion  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Among  the  clans  of  Scotland, 
different  kinds  of  Heather  were  adopted  as  clan 
badges,  and,  from  an  intermingling  of  the  colours  of 
these  badges,  and  sometimes  the  colour  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains  which  the  tribes  inhabited,  the 
beautiful  and  historic  clan  tartans  were  designed. 
Perhaps  the  most  modern  floral  badge  is  that  of  the 
Primrose,  and  the  potency  of  the  idea  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  ”  therathe  Primrose,”  humble,  though 
lovely  in  its  appearance,  is  the  cherished  emblem  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  proud  to  range 
under  the  banners  of  the  Primrose  League.  And 
here  is  another  reflection.  We  are  apt  to  wonder  at 
the  contradictory  versions  given  of  the  origin  of 
names  and  histories  and  legends  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  remote  past,  and  yet, 
here  is  a  flower  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the 
followers  of  a  great  political  leader,  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  Primroses, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  say  that  his  only 
leaning  towards  the  flow'er  was  that  he  was  rather 
fond  of  primrose-pie.  If  the  origin  of  so  recent  a 
public  example  of  the  adoption  of  floral  party  badges 
is  already  in  dispute,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
traditions  now  centuries  old  ?  Some  customs  die 
hard — observe,  for  instance,  that  on  the  29th  of 
May,  when  the  schoolboy,  innocent  of  any  sympathy 
with  the  Royalists  or  bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  still 
sports  his  gilded  Oak-apple  to  commemorate  the 
historical  incident  of  Boscobel,  and  the  birthday  of 
Charles  II.  In  speaking  of  the  Oak,  I  may  remind  you 
that  it  was  the  bole  of  an  Oak  tree  which  gave  to 
Smeaton  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse. 

Passing  on  to 

Symbolic  Plants, 

one  of  the  first  to  claim  attention  is  the  Laurel. 
From  the  earliest  ages  Laurel  leaves  have  been 
deemed  fitting  emblems  with  which  to  crown  a  hero, 
our  own  Spenser  saying — 

"  The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage.” 

Our  title  of  learning,  "Bachelor  of  Arts,”  is  said  to 
have  its  origin  from  the  Laurel  (bacca  lauri)  although 
other  authorities  trace  the  title  to  a  much  less  com¬ 
plimentary  source,  and  say  that  the  original  meant  a 
babbler  instead  of  a  prodigy  of  learning.  Anyhow, 
the  connection  of  the  Bay  Laurel  with  honour  and 
victory  is  unquestionable.  Among  the  early  Greeks, 
the  Olive  was  also  a  plant  dedicated  to  heroes  and 
victors,  and  signified  "peace  with  honour.”  Its  use 
is  traced  to  the  returning  of  the  dove  to  the  Ark  with 
the  Olive-branch  in  its  mouth.  Then,  sometimes, 
we  find  flowers  named  after  the  sentiment  attached 
to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pansy,  which  has  come 
to  be  identified  with  thought,  or,  in  the  language  of 
flowers,  "  think  of  me.”  The  F'rench  word  for 
thought  is  pensee,  and,  doubtless,  that  is  where  we 
get  the  name  of  that  thrice  lovely  flower.  Shakspeare 
says — 

”  And  there  is  Pansies — that’s  for  thoughts  ”  ; 
and,  again, 

"  There’s  Rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance  ; 

Pray  you,  love,  remember  me.” 

The  Ivy  has  always  been  an  emblem  of  true 
friendship  and  faithful  attachment,  and  on  this  score 
was  adopted  as  the  badge  of  the  clan  Gordon  in 
Scotland.  The  significance  of  a  Weeping  Willow 
planted  by  the  side  of  a  grave  is  apparent,  the  idea  of 
having  such  a  symbol  of  grief  coming  from  the 
incident  of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  who,  by 
Babel’s  streams,  hung  their  harps  on  the  Willow 
tree  and  wept. 

In  some  districts  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the 
children  used  to  gather  branches  of  the  Palm- 
Willow  when  the  catkins  were  on  them  (on  Palm 
Sunday),  and  place  them  in  their  hats.  This  is  in 


commemoration  of  the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  children  strewed  Palms  in  his 
path.  The  custom  of  wearing  a  sprig  of  Cypress  or 
Yew  when  following  the  corpse  of  a  friend  to  the 
grave  is  not  onlj  ancient,  but  well-nigh  universal  in 
this  country  when  the  funeral  is  attended  by  the 
members  of  any  of  the  friendly  societies.  Some¬ 
times  the  sprig  is  dropped  into  the  grave.  It  is  a 
mute  token  of  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  so  com¬ 
mon  was  the  custom  in  olden  times  that  it  is  supposed 
that  the  reason  for  Yew  trees  being  so  common  in 
churchyards  was  that  mourners  might  always  be  able 
to  obtain  the  symbolic  sprig. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURES. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  your  able  correspondent,  "  One  of 
the  Craft,”  p.  114,  take  up  this  subject,  for  if  there 
be  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  brought  fruit 
growing  into  contempt,  it  is  these  would-be  lecturers 
going  about  the  country  trying  to  teach  others  that 
which  they  themselves  know  nothing  about.  Fruit 
growing  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  sciences  ex¬ 
tant,  and  none  but  thorough  practical  business  men 
are  able  to  make  ends  meet ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
how  is  it  possible  for  those  who  have  never  had  any 
experience  at  all  to  impart  sound,  practical,  informa¬ 
tion  to  others  ?  I  have  been  to  hear  several  of  these 
would-be  luminaries,  who  from  my  own  knowledge 
never  worked  in  a  garden  in  their  lives.  They  are 
chosen  I  know  not  how,  but  should  think  through 
some  personal  influence,  perhaps,  with  a  County 
Councillor. 

I  was  much  amused  a  short  time  ago,  when  putting 
a  few  questions  to  one  of  these  talented  instructors, 
to  find  that  he,  like  the  schoolboy,  had  learned  his 
lesson  off  by  heart  from  books,  and  that,  when 
questioned  on  subjects  that  were  outside  his  book 
knowledge,  he  was  at  once  so  confused  that  he  was 
unable  to  finish  his  task.  Asked  if  he  could  describe 
the  winter  moth  or  Cabbage  butterfly,  or  to  tell  us 
how  various  insects  feed,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that 
he  had  never  seen  them  do  so.  Some  of  these 
lecturers,  as  your  correspondent  remarks,  are  not 
practical  men,  but  they  have  a  very  great  assurance, 
especially  where  they  are  not  known.  I  happen  to 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  them,  so  can 
testify  to  w’hat  your  correspondent  says  being  correct. 
If  those  who  have  to  choose  lecturers  on  horticul¬ 
ture  would  call  in  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  gardeners 
in  the  district,  they  would  be  able  to  inform 
them  who  was  likely  to  be  a  suitable  person  for  the 
work. 

There  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  procuring  capable 
men  in  any  county  without  going  to  office  men 
whose  only  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  gained 
from  looking  over  the  articles  sent  for  publication,  or 
from  cheap  periodicals.  There  are  hundreds  of 
sound  practical  men  who  are  proficient  in  every 
branch  appertaining  to  gardening,  some  of  whom 
have  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  yet  do 
not  consider  themselves  sufficiently  qualified  to  teach 
others ;  then  ho  w  is  it  possible  for  those  who  have  never 
taken  a  knife  in  hand  to  prune,  or  a  spade  to  dig,  or 
done  any  other  work  in  the  garden,  to  teach  others, 
even  though  they  are  cottagers,  the  art  of  profitable 
fruit  cultivation.  Some  counties  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  talent,  whose 
practical  ability  cannot  be  impeached.  Others, 
however,  have  engaged  thejservices  of  men  who  have 
a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  an  Apple  from  a  Pear, 
or  a  butterfly  from  a  moth,  and  would  most  likely 
describe  an  insect  as  the  railway  porter  did  the 
tortoise  when  asked  in  what  class  of  animals  it 
should  be  put.  "  Oh,”  said  this  intelligent  official, 
"  that  be  an  insect,  and  we  have  no  class  for  they 
things.” 

When  choosing  lecturers  to  impart  sound,  practical 
knowledge  to  others,  it  would  be  well  if  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  engagement  were  to  look  a  little 
more  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and  not 
choose  men  because  they  are  professional  spouters, 
but  rather  those  who  have  made  a  mark  in  the 
horticultural  world  by  sound  practice.  It  is  easy  to 
have  the  letters  F.R.H.S.  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
name,  but  these  letters  stand  for  nothing  more  than 
that  a  certain  sum  has  been  paid  as  a  subscription. 
The  R.H.S.  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  promote 
horticulture,  therefore  the  above  letters  have  no 
weight.  Let  us  hope  that  some  good  may  arise  from 
this  discussion,  then  those  interested  have  need  to  be 
thankful  to  your  correspondent  for  bringing  forward 
the  subject. — H.  C.  Prinsep. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Cattleya  House  :  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum. 

_ This  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  wondrous  family,  and  is 

rather  easily  grown  if  well  looked  after,  but  if 
allowed  to  get  out  of  health  is  most  difficult  to  coax 
back  again  into  vigour.  We  have  a  good  batch  of 
it  which  has  done  well  grown  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Cattleya  house.  The  new  growths  are  nearly 
made  up,  and  are  pushing  large  fleshy  roots  from 
their  base.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  top-dressing 
Orchids,  but  in  this  case,  considering  the  time  of 
year,  I  would  recommend  a  top-dressing  of  peat  and 
moss  for  these  new  roots  to  run  into.  This  will 
materially  help  the  plants  to  carry  the  spikes  for  a 
long  time.  Very  little  water  is  needed  during  the 
winter  months,  and  just  enough  only  to  keep  the 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  should  be  given.  Spot  on  the 
foliage  is  caused  by  over-watering  and  imperfect 
ventilation. 

A.vgraecum  sesquipedale. — As  I  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  calendar,  those  who  do  not  possess  an 
East  India  house  or  stove  need  not  despair  of  grow¬ 
ing  this,  the  finest  of  the  genus  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  We  have  now  a  plant  coming  into  bloom 
which  has  never  failed  us,  the  foliage,  too,  being 
perfect,  and  a  spring-flowering  variety  that  would 
take  some  matching.  These  are  grown  the  whole 
year  round  with  the  Cattleyas,  and  as  this  division 
goes  down  as  low  as  50°  during  winter  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  requires  excessive  heat  to  grow  it  well. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  may  not  be  quite  so  rapid 
as  those  grown  warm,  but  the  leaves  are  certainly 
thicker  if  not  quite  so  large.  We  keep  the  plants 
rather  dry  during  the  winter  months,  only  giving 
water  when  there  is  any  sign  of  shrinking  in  the 
bottom  leaves  which  show  it  first.  They  are  stood 
over  a  bed  of  leaves  and  some  distance  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  so  that  they  do  not  feel  the  effects  of 
the  harsh  heat  during  severe  weather  through  hard 
firing. 

Cattleya  labiata.— There  is  no  mistaking  the 
time  of  year,  although  it  is  warm  and  summer-like, 
for  this  grand  Cattleya  is  opening  its  blooms  in 
quantity,  reminding  us  that  we  are  well  on  into 
autumn.  Some  of  the  plants  have  made  enormous 
growths,  and  the  sheaths  remind  one  of  Laelia  pur- 
purata,  so  large  are  they.  I  notice  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  sheaths  have  become  spotted,  necessitating 
their  removal,  or  the  bulbs  may  become  affected. 
This  we  suspect  has  been  caused  by  their  being  kept 
a  bit  too  wet  after  the  growths  are  fully  made  up. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  uncommon  thing  for  this 
Cattleya  to  be  affected  by  the  spot,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana.  After 
flowering  we  keep  our  plants  rather  dry  so  as  to  give 
them  a  good  season  of  rest. 

Temperatures. — The  weather  is  so  mild  and 
bright  that  there  is  no  need  to  have  the  temperature 
lower  than  68°  by  night  in  the  East  India  house  ; 
Cattleya  house,  58° ;  and  cool  house  50°  by  night, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  all  round  by  day. — C. 


Orchids  were  unusually  well  Represented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
24th  ult.,  when  the  undermentioned  kinds  were 

certificated : — 

Cypripedium  Clonius. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  obtained  from  C.  conchi- 
ferum  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  C.  caudatum 
Lindeni,  the  latter  being  that  curious  form  with  a 
long,  flat  lip  tailed  like  the  petals.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  usual  form  characteristic  of  those  species.  A 
plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  bore  two  expanded  flowers  and  two  or  more 
buds  on  one  scape.  The  upper  sepal  is  lanceolate 
and  straw-coloured  with  greenish-yellow  veins. 
The  petals  are  about  10  in.  long,  linear,  and  pale 
pink  or  flesh  coloured,  except  at  the  base,  which  is 
broader  and  straw-coloured  with  green  veins.  The 
lip  is  creamy  or  flesh  coloured,  mottled  with  purple 
on  the  infolded,  white  side  lobes,  with  an  arch  of 
rich  brown  spots  just  under  the  column.  The 
staminode  is  pale  green  with  brown  hairs  on  the 
edges.  The  soft  colours  make  the  hybrid  chaste  and 
choice.  First-class  Certificate. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Pisandra. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Laelia 
crispa,  and  the  pollen  bearer  Cattleya  Eldorado. 
The  leaves  are  solitary  on  the  stems,  and  broadly- 


oblong.  The  sepals  are  of  the  palest  lilac  with 
deeper  veins,  and  the  petals  are  folded  backwards 
along  the  middle,  and  soft  purple.  The  lip  has  a 
long,  bifid,  crisped,  and  rich  crimson-purple  lamina; 
the  throat  is  golden-yellow  with  a  medium  purple 
band  dilated  at  the  base  of  the  tube ;  the  side  lobes 
are  pale  purple  edged  with  a  white  line,  and  the 
outer  face  of  the  tube  is  creamy-white.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild. 

Here  we  have  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Gaskelli- 
ana  and  C.  Hardyana.  The  sepals  are  soft  purple 
and  the  large  wavy  petals  similar  in  hue.  The 
exterior  of  the  lip  is  purple  lined  with  gold,  and  the 
interior  lined  with  orange  and  crimson.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  large  and  massive 
looking  lamina,  the  apical  half  of  which  is  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple  edged  with  lilac,  and  the  rest  is  like  . 
the  throat.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded 
the  hybrid  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  labiata  Sanderiana. 

The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  are  of  a  rich 
purple ;  the  petals  are  just  a  shade  paler  and  slightly 
crisped  near  the  apex.  The  tube  of  the  lip  externally 
is  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  large  lamina  is  crimson- 
purple  edged  with  lilac  ;  on  each  side  of  the  throat 
is  a  large  lilac  blotch,  and  the  interior  is  purple  lined 
with  lilac  veins.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co. 

Cypripedium  jnsigne  albens. 

The  upper  sepal  in  this  instance  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  obovate,  infolded  at 
the  sides  at  the  very  top,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper 
half  is  white,  while  the  lower  is  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
green  with  brown  spots,  e.xcept  at  the  sides  which 
are  white.  The  petals  are  of  a  light,  shining  greenish- 
yellow  netted  with  brown.  The  lip  is  of  a  shining 
brown  reticulate  with  deeper  lines.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Son,  Cheltenham. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  Selwood  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  Cattleya  are  of  the  palest  purple 
lilac.  The  petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a  rich 
rosy-purple  netted  with  white  veins.  The  lamina 
of  the  lip  is  bifid,  undulated,  crisped,  and  of  a  rich 
crimson  ;  the  throat  is  slightly  paler  and  lined  with 
yellow,  while  the  exterior  of  the  tube  is  intense  pur¬ 
ple.  The  large  eye  spots  are  golden  edged  with 
yellow.  It  came  out  of  one  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.’s  importations,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  when  exhibited  by  G.  D.  Owen, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mark  Watts),  Selwood,  Rother¬ 
ham. 

Cattleya  Warocqueana  Imschootiana. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  imposing  size  with 
rich  purple  sepals  and  huge,  ovate,  crisped  petals  of 
a  slightly  paler  shade.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  of  a 
warm  purple,  and  the  orbicular  lamina  is  much  un¬ 
dulated  and  crisped,  and  rich  crimson-purple  with  a 
broad  lilac  margin.  The  eye  spots  are  white  shaded 
with  lavendar.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels. 

Paphinia  grandis. 

The  correct  botanical  name  of  this  species,  because 
the  oldest,  is  P,  grandiflora,  though  the  above  is 
best  known  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  the  largest 
in  the  genus.  The  upper  sepal  is  yellowish  towards 
the  base,  with  numerous  transverse,  chocolate-purple 
bands,  while  the  upper  portion  is  wholly  of  the  latter 
colour  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  similar,  but  slightly 
bent.  So  likewise  are  the  petals,  but  they  are 
narrowed  to  the  base.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
curiously-formed  lip  is  yellowish-white  with  brown 
auricles,  and  the  upper  portion  is  covered  with 
shaggy  white  hairs.  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Dendrobium  lamellatum. 

The  singular-looking  stems  of  this  species  are  about 
9  in.  long,  flattened,  jointed,  notched  at  the  sides 
like  those  of  an  Epiphyllum,  and  of  a  shining  green. 
The  oblong  leaves  are  broad  and  deep  green. 
The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  and  produced  in 
clusters  from  the  notches  near  the  apex  of  the  stems. 
The  ovate  sepals  and  oblanceolate  petals  are  white 
slightly  tinted  with  yellow.  The  lip  is  brownish- 


orange  and  shallowly  fringed  at  the  margins.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  granted  it  when  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Pholidota  convallanioides. 

The  .pseudobulbs  of  this  Orchid  are  short  and 
oblong,  furnished  with  lanceolate,  leathery,  evergreen 
stalked  leaves  about  18  in.  long,  and  not  unlike  those 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley;  hence  the  specific  name.  The 
flower  scape  arises  from  the  centre  of  the  young 
leaves,  bearing  a  one-sided  raceme  about  4  in.  to  5 
in.  long,  of  numerous,  fair-sized  flowers  for  the 
genus,  and  which  may  be  described  as  pretty.  They 
are  borne  well  above  the  leaves.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  small  and  greenish,  while  the  bifid  lip  is 
white  with  a  cup-like  crest.  A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  beautiful,  ornamental  and 
singular-looking  species  are  about  i  in.  long,  and 
four-angled,  bearing  a  single  leathery,  deep-green 
leaf.  The  arching  scape  is  about  10  in.  long,  bearing 
a  half-circular  umbel  of  large  flowers.  The  two 
upper  sepals  are  long,  and  partly  joined  by  their 
upper  edges  ;  they  are  pale  brown  with  darker  veins. 
The  upper  sepal  is  short,  edged  and  tipped  with  a 
fringe  of  brown  hairs.  The  petals  are  subulate  and 
yellow,  with  red  veins,  and  bearded  with  a  tuft  of 
brown  or  black  hairs,- giving  the  whole  a  singular 
effect.  The  lip  is  tongue-like,  and  of  a  deep 
chocolate-black  hue.  It  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Appleton’s  var. 
The  soft  and  pleasing  colours  of  this  variety  give  it 
an  attractive  and  engaging  appearance.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rosy-pink,  fading  off  to  white  at  the 
base.  The  lower  half  of  the«lip  is  also  pure  white, 
and  the  terminal  lobe  rosy-purple.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  W.  M. 
Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn-y  Coed,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Cattleya  labiata. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  this  autumn  flowering 
species  was  exhibited  by  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  sepals  and  petals 
were  of  a  warm  lilac.  The  tube  and  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  were  similar  in  colour,  but  the  interior  was 
purple,  brightening  on  the  lamina  with  a  shade  of 
blue. 

Cypripedium  Statterianum. 

The  flowers  of  this  Cypripedium  have  a  solid  and 
massive-looking  appearance,  and  the  upper  sepal, 
which  is  white,  shaded  with  purple,  and  suffused 
with  green  at  the  base,  is  of  great  size.  The  petals 
are  purple,  shaded  with  green,  and  have  a  dark  mid¬ 
rib.  The  lip  is  also  of  a  greenish-purple.  The 
plant  is  evidently  of  vigorous  constitution.  It 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  when  shown  by  T. 
Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Clarkei. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  this  variety  when 
shown  by  W.  C.  Clarke,  Esq,,  Liverpool.  The  upper 
sepal  is  the  most  attractive  organ  of  the  flower,  and 
is  of  a  soft  yellowish  shade,  richly  marked  wit’n 
purple-brown  spots.  The  petals  and  lip  are  also  of 
a  clearer  yellow  shade  than  usual,  but  light  in  hue. 
- -*1*- - 

THE  SWAN  RIVER  DAISY. 

The  name  has  very  appropriately  been  given  to 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  the  typical  form  of  which 
has  blue  flowers  with  a  narrow  white  zone  around 
the  brown  disc.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  growing  to 
a  height  of  6  in.  to  12  in.  and  flowering  freely  fcr  a 
long  period  during  the  summer  months  and  even  till 
quite  late,  or  sometimes  till  cut  down  by  frost. 
There  are  several  vatieties  of  it  in  cultivation,  in¬ 
cluding  those  with  purple  and  white  rays,  but  we 
consider  them  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  type. 
Of  course,  all  three  might  be  grown  together  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  in  which  case  the  particular  merits 
of  each  would  be  properly  brought  out.  Its  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  of  the  easiest.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the  plants 
are  intended  to  bloom,  and  thinned  out  sufficiently 
when  well  up.  The  plant  is  also  amenable  for  pot 
culture,  and  may  be  sown  in  48  size  pots  and  brought 
slowly  on  by  cool  treatment  in  the  same  way  as 
Mignonette,  Scabious,  or  Browallia  elata.  It  it  very 
dwarf  in  pots  and  when  well  grown  is  handsome 
when  in  bloom. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
24th  ult.,and  were  accorded  certificates  according  to 
merit. 

An'thurium  Linden:  flore  carmino. — The  spathe 
of  this  fine  variety  is  heart-shaped,  slightly  concave, 
but  otherwise  smooth,  and  of  a  rich  carmine  shade 
of  colour.  The  spadix  on  the  contrary  is  stout  and 
bluish -purple.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded 
it  when  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bains),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Dahlias. 

Mrs.  Parrott. — This  is  a  single-flowered  variety, 
with  moderate  size  blooms  and  broad  overlapping 
florets.  The  latter  are  white  with  a  broad  purple 
margin,  and  sometimes  the  tip  only  is  white.  Award 
of  Merit.  It  was  e.xhibited  by  jMessrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Sir  F.  Montefiore. — The  blooms  of  this  variety 
are  of  large  size,  and  rich  crimson  shaded  with 
maroon  towards  the  centre.  It  is  of  the  true  Cactus 
form,  with  long,  pointed  florets,  revolute  at  the 
sides.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  it  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Cannell’s  Brilliant. — For  a  Cactus  Dahlia, 
this  is  of  medium  size,  but  handsome,  and  of  a 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet  colour.  The  florets  are 
long,  pointed,  and  revolute  at  the  sides.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemu.ms. 

W.  Herbert  Fowler. — The  blooms  of  this  Japanese 
variety  measure  6  in.  to  6|  in.  across  as  they  hang 
on  the  plant.  They  are  of  a  rich  deep  golden-yellow’, 
and  slightly  darker  in  the  centre.  The  florets  are 
broad  and  reflexed,  except  in  the  centre  of  the  partly 
developed  flower,  where  they  are  incurved  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  twisted  sideways.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  who  showed 
it,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Miss  M.  Simpkins. — Here  we  have  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  measuring  6  in.  in  diameter.  The 
bloom  is  of  great  depth,  with  plenty  of  material.  The 
incurved  florets  are  broad  and  of  a  shining  ivory 
white,  and  slightly  tinted  with  yellow  in  the  centre. 
It  is  a  bold  and  conspicuous  bloom,  and  received  an 
Award  of  IMerit  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  who 
raised  it. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
were  exhibited  at  the  floral  committee  meeting  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the 
25th  inst.,  and  were  accorded  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cates. 

Thos.  Wilkins. — Here  again  we  have  an  English 
raised  seedling,  belonging  to  the  Japanese  section, 
and  measuring  about  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets 
are  reflexed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  expansion, 
but  they  ultimately  rise  up  in  the  centre  till  the 
bloom  becomes  globular.  They  are  bread  and  of  a 
golden-yellow,  showing  some  curious  divisions  or 
long  teeth  towards  the  apex.  The  e.xhibitor  was 
■Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Mrs.  P.  Blair. — The  blooms  of  this  incurved 
Japanese  variety  are  fuller  and  more  massive  than 
when  first  shown.  They  measure  about  7  in.  across 
and  4  iu.  to  5  in.  in  depth.  The  florets  are  white, 
more  or  less  margined  with  purple,  and  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  silvery  reverse.  It  was  raised 
and  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Violetta. —  In  this  we  have  a  Japanese  variety 
of  great  size,  measuring  7  in.  in  diameter,  with 
broad,  reflexed  florets,  revolute  at  the  sides  and 
making  them  appear  narrower.  There  are  pale  and 
dark  forms  of  it,  the  former  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  colour  of  Amy  Furzi ;  the  darker 
blooms  are  of  a  warm  pinkish-purple.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree. 

Madame  Nathalia  Brunn. — Here  w'e  have  a 
Large  Anemone  variety  about  5  in.  in  diameter,  with 
slightly  deflexed  rays  of  the  faintest  blush.  The  disc 
is  very  high  and  full,  of  a  primrose-yellow  hue,  fading 
to  creamy-white  at  the  tips  of  the  florets  when  fully 
developed.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom, 
The  Priory  Gardens,  Hornsey,  N. 

The  Tribune. — This  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  variety 
of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  and  the  florets  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  breadth  and  a  concave  tip.  They  are 


recurved  and  spreading  with  the  inner  ones  rising  up 
in  the  centre.  The  variety  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hithergreen,  Lewisham. 

Madame  Cambon. — In  this  we  have  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety  fully  6  in.  across.  The  florets  are 
very  broad,  incurved,  concave,  and  somewhat 
twisted  or  interlaced  with  one  another.  The  upper 
surface  is  crimson,  but  owing  to  their  being  incurved 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  nankin-yellow  and 
silvery  reverse  is  shown.  The  variety  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Charles  Gibson,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham. 

Yellow  Lady  Selborne, — Being  a  sport  from 
Lady  Selborne,  which  is  white,  the  variety  shows 
all  the  characters  of  that  kind  except  that  the  florets 
are  spreading  and  not  incurved.  The  blooms  are 
golden-yellow  in  the  centre,  fading  to  bright  or  clear 
yellow  as  they  get  older.  Lady  Selborne  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  market  varieties  for  cut  flowers, 
and  the  yellow  sport  has  already  attained  consider¬ 
able  notoriety,  and  will  be  most  serviceable  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  A  box  of  blooms  cut  v/ith  their 
stems  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  Nur¬ 
seryman,  Turnford,  Herts. 

- - 

POLTALLOCH,  ARGYLL¬ 

SHIRE. 

The  seat  of  Col.  J.  W.  Malcolm  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shores  of 
the  Sound  of  Jura.  The  house  itself  commands  a 
fine  view  of  Loch  Crinan  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  finely-wooded  parks  and  well-kept 
drives  at  once  attract  the  stranger’s  attention.  At 
every  turn  there  is  something  to  admire, and  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Highland  cattle  browsing  here  and  there  in  the 
parks  lend  to  the  whole  an  indescribable  charm,  not 
often  met  with  in  our  lowland  scenes.  Proceeding 
to  the  gardens,  I  found  Mr.  Russell,  the  veteran 
chief,  on  the  eve  of  bidding  farewell,  as  it  were,  to 
the  many  rare  and  choice  collections  of  all  that  is 
good  in  horticulture,  after  catering  for  their  wants 
for  thirty-nine  years.  My  visit  was  rather  late, 
October  2nd,  to  see  the  place  at  its  best ;  however, 
I  found  plenty  to  attract  and  admire. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  specially  worthy  of 
note,  being  extensive  and  well  stocked  with  all  that 
is  worth  growing  in  this  line  ;  in  fact,  I  question 
very  much  if  there  is  a  finer  collection  in  any  private 
garden  in  Scotland.  The  name  of  each  plant  is 
neatly  written  or  printed  on  suitable  labels,  and  this 
is  worthy  of  special  note,  as  one  sees  so  few  collec¬ 
tions  properly  named.  What  a  boon  this  is  to  young 
gardeners  in  these  days,  when  hardy  plants  and  some 
knowledge  concerning  them  is  now  more  so  than 
ever  an  essential  part  of  a  gardener’s  education. 
Too  many  neglect  this.  So  few  collections  being 
under  name  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it  I  think. 

My  notes  being  hurriedly  taken  I  only  noticed  the 
most  prominent  subjects  in  flower,  which,  of  course, 
were  all  late  flowerers.  Asters, Rudbeckias,Heleniums, 
Helianthus,  Tritomas,  and  Gaillardias,  in  great 
variety  ;  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pi.,  Morina  longi- 
folia,  Monardia  Didyma,  Senecio  pulcher,  very  fine  ; 
Rosa  pisocarpa,  also  fine,  along  with  R.  rugosa  and 
R.  alba  formed  here  and  there  attractive  clumps. 
Leycesteria  formosa  seems  to  flourish  here,  as  some 
splendid  specimens  were  to  be  met  with  in  full 
bloom,  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  look  equally 
attractive  with  its  lovely  berries.  Crocus  speciosus 
Aitchisoni  formed  a  most  attractive  feature  with  its 
lavender-blue  flowers,  this  is,  indeed,  a  gem.  The 
Alpine  and  Fern  rockery  is  replete  with  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  plants.  The  situation  and 
appearance  of  the  rockery  is  at  once  natural  and 
picturesque,  situated  in  a  sheltered  position  in  a 
wood  adjoining  the  garden,  surrounded  with  a  choice 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs,  Conifers,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  etc.  I  also  noticed  some  Palms,  Flax  plants, 
etc.,  which  had  stood,  with  only  slight  protection,  for 
some  years.  A  fine  specimen  of  Rubus  squarrosa, 
trailing  over  the  rocks,  appeared  quite  at  home. 
Over  eighty  varieties  of  Primulas  have  found  a 
home  here  and  appear  in  grand  condition,  they  will 
be  a  treat  to  see  in  spring  time  when  in  flower. 

A  choice  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
foliage  plants  attracts  attention,  such  subjects  as 
Desfontinea  spinosa,  Menziesias,  Acers  in  great 
variety.  Bamboos,  Olearia  Hostii,  and  Gunnii,  Genista 
Scoparius  Andreanus,  a  splendid  specimen  of  this 
lovely  Broom,  Hypericums  in  variety.  Most  notice¬ 
able  was  H.  Moserianum,  a  gem,  and  a  most  continu¬ 
ous  bloomer,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 


Near  the  mansion  itself  there  is  a  splendid  bank  of 
Rhododendrons  rising  from  the  lawn  and  gradually 
sloping  upward,  I  particularly  noticed  fine  specimens' 
of  Falconerii  and  Thomsoni,  oftener  met  with  in  the 
conservatory  than  out  of  doors,  here  they  seem  quite 
at  home.  All  the  varieties  appear  choice,  and  will 
indeed  look  grand  when  in  flower.  A  few  beds 
adjoining  were  gay  with  Aster  Amelins,  Anemone 
japonica,  and  Japonica  alba,  the  whole  being  one 
mass  of  bloom.  The  bedding-out  system  does  not 
find  favour  here,  and  it  ever  it  existed  it  is  certainly 
now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  range  of  houses  situated  on  the  terrace  over¬ 
looking  the  kitchen  garden  were  all  well  stocked 
with  a  very  select  collection  of  healthy  well-grown 
plants.  While  passing  through  the^  greenhouse,  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  a  plant  of  Lapageria 
rosea  and  alba  intermi.xed  on  the  roof,  carrying  over 
800  fully  open  blooms  and  quite  as  many  more  to 
follow.  At  one  end  hung  from  the  roof  a  plant  of 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  with  twenty  fronds 
finely  matured,  as  was  also  a  plant  of  Trichomanes 
Radicans  in  a  case.  The  stove  is  filled  with  a  mixed 
collection  of  foliage  and  other  plants  ;  one  side  is 
exclusively  set  apart  for  Orchids,  a  few  of  which 
were  in  flower,  the  most  noticeable  being  a 
few  plants  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  some  of  them 
carrying  twenty  spikes  of  flower.  Oncidium  cheiro, 
phorum  and  O.  Kramerii  were  both  fine.  From  the 
roof  hung  some  fine  baskets  of  Stanhopeas  and  other 
good  things  ;  a  plant  of  Gymnogramma  schizophylla 
gloriosa  appeared  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  basket  ; 
Aristolochia  elegans  and  Passiflora  princeps  fur¬ 
nished  a  splendid  covering  for  the  roof,  both  being 
covered  with  flowers.  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Aralias, 
Palms,  Ferns,  etc.,  in  all  the  newest  and  best  varie¬ 
ties,  are  all  well  done,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  all 
concerned.  In  one  of  the  plant  houses  I  noticed  a 
fine  plant  of  Rosa  Berberifolia  which  had  flowered 
well  and  made  a  lot  of  tine  healthy  wood  ;  a  house  of 
Malmaison  and  tree  Carnations  were  also  worthy  of 
note,  invaluable  and  highly  appreciable  flowers  at 
any  time,  but  more  especially  at  this  season  and  on 
through  the  winter  months.  In  one  of  the  pits  a  fine 
serviceable  lot  of  Begonia  Froebeli  just  coming  into 
flow'er,  seemed  to  me  perfection — a  most  useful  sub¬ 
ject  this,  and  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  gener¬ 
ally  receives.  On  the  roof  Stephanotis  floribunda 
seems  to  do  and  flower  well.  Altogether,  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Russell,  the  able  gardener,  who 
has  since  left  these  gardens  after  a  long  and  honour¬ 
able  connection  with  them.  —  IF.O. 

- •*- - 

SOME  POPULAR  DAFFODILS. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  the  planting  of 
Daffodils  in  beds  from  which  the  summer  subjects 
have  just  been  lifted,  or  for  potting  them  for  indoor 
culture.  Of  course  for  very  early  work  they  should 
have  been  potted  some  time  ago ;  but  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  force  Daffodils  very  early  or  very  hard.  For 
planting  in  beds,  none  of  the  Narcissus  incompara- 
bilis  section  have  a  finer  effect  than  Sir  Watkin  (see 
p.  145),  because  of  the  great  size  and  substance  of 
the  flower,  with  primrose  perianth  and  golden-yellow 
crown.  Others  of  the  same  section  are  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  but  if  the  number  of  kinds  is 
to  be  limited.  Sir  Watkin  should  have  the  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  flower  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions  is  N.  obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  and  for  pot 
culture  it  is  the  best  of  the  true  Daffodils  for  early 
work,  and  comes  into  market  in  great  quantity  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  The  segments  are  a  shade 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  trumpet,  but  otherwise, 
the  whole  is  bright  yellow.  The]  crown  is  short, 
wide,  and  of  great  substance,  while  the  plant  is 
dwarf.  In  the  open  ground  it  is  followed  by  N. 
maximus,  which  is  notable  for  the  great  width  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  bright  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
whole  flower.  A  bed  of  it  has  a  fine  effect  in  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  according  to 
the  season.  It  is  a  taller  grower  than  N.  obvallaris, 
and  should  always  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  if  both  are  grown  together,  but  it  is  best  not 
mix  them,  on  account  of  their  flowering  at  differen 
times,  forming  as  it  were  a  succession.  Ard  Righ, 
or  Irish  King,  under  natural  conditions  is  not  much 
latter  than  N.  maximus,  and  has  bright  yellow 
perianth  segments,  with  a  golden  trumpet.  It  is  a 
handsome  Daffodil  for  planting  in  beds  by  itself. 

N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi  (see  illustration)  is  spoken  of 
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as  the  King  of  Daffodils,  and  its  beauty  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  Whether  for  pot  culture  or  garden 
decoration,  it  has  few  peers,  and  is  most  easily 
managed.  The  long  trumpet  is  golden-yellow,  and 
the  rest  white.  It  is  true  that  N.  b.  Empress  comes 
near  it  in  many  respects,  but  if  the  selection  must  be 
limited,  it  may  well  be  admitted  to  represent  this 
section.  N.  b.  grandis  is  also  similar,  but  flowers  a 
fortnight  later  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  useful  to 
form  a  succession.  If  a  variety  of  this  type,  with 
yellow  segments,  is  desired,  then  Emperor  (see  p. 
152)  might  be  added,  for  it  is  a  magnificent  Daffodil, 
with  broad  primrose  segments,  and  a  huge  golden 
trumpet.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.]  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  an  opportunity  of  figuring  the 
above. 


Edinburgh,  namely,  the  Araucaria  excelsa,  for 
which  there  Is  a  constant  demand,  and  good  plants 
of  various  sizes  are  here  in  large  numbers,  special 
attention  being  devoted  to  them  so  that  they  may 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  house  decorations. 

Three  or  four  houses  are  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  Palms,  the  different  sorts  being  arranged  in 
groups,  and  in  sizes  ranging  from  the  small  seedlings 
to  grand  furnished  specimens,  and  all  of  them  give 
striking  evidence  of  high  culture.  Ferns  are  grown 
by  thousands,  Adiantum  cuneatum  being  remarkable 
for  their  healthy  appearance.  A  very  fine  sight  is  a 
span-roofed  house  filled  with  Ferns  and  about  100 
plants  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  commonly 
called  Smilax,  trained  to  the  trellis  and  forming  an 
arbour  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  Dracaenas 


(must  be  at  every  corner)  Golden  Elder  to  follow 
his  example.  It  is  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  last 
visited  Craigleith,  and  I  note  on  the  way  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  district,  the  first  being  the  great 
long  streets  of  new  houses  added  to  Stockbridge, 
while  beyond  them  a  splendid  park  with  magnificent 
gates  has  also  been  added.  In  front  of  us  the 
palatial  building  of  Fettes  College,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  its  own  broad  acres,  remembers  us  that  he 
who  was  the  head  of  the  College  has  since  the  afore¬ 
said  period  joined  the  majority.  I  remember  the 
late  Dr.  Potts,  not  as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  the  English  scholastic  system,  but  for  the  dignity 
with  which  he  held  his  post,  his  noble  deeds,  and 
his  pure  life. 

Turning  the  corner,  we  enter  the  Craigleith 


Narcissus  obvaliaris. 


Narcissus  bicolok  Horshfieldii. 


Narcissus  Ard  Rich. 


Narcissus  maximus. 


LYNEDOCH  AND  CRAIGLEITH 
NURSERIES,  EDINBURGH. 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  in  Edinburgh  recently  I 
took  a  run  out  to  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  S.  Ire¬ 
land.  Leaving  the  centre  of  the  city,  I  first  visited 
the  Lynedoch  nursery,  which  is  situated  near  the 
Dean  Bridge,  in  the  centre  of  the  splendid  west- 
end  residences.  The  entire  nursery  consists  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  glass  structures,  in  which  are  displayed 
fine  collections  of  table  and  other  decorative  plants. 
I  may  say  that  this  nursery  is  principally  devoted  to 
furnishing,  and  an  extensive  business  in  landscape 
and  jobbing  gardening  is  also  carried  on.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  what  is  now  a  great  favourite  in 


and  Aspidistras  are  done  well,  and  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus  is  largely  grown  for  cutting.  In  the 
flowering  section.  Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  etc.,  make  a  gay  show,  and  every¬ 
thing  reflects  great  credit  on  the  manager  here 
— Mr.  Potter. 

Leaving  Lynedoch  Place  for  Craigleith,  I  met  Mr. 
Ireland  on  his  way  to  Queensferry  Road,  where  he  is 
laying  out  the  grounds  in  front  of  a  new  mansion. 
The  splendid  specimen  Hollies  he  has  planted  here 
will,  when  he  has  finished  his  work,  have  a  very 
telling  effect,  and  I  hope  give  an  impetus  to  others 
in  the  vicinity  who  have  planted  their  squares  with 
stunted  and  half  dead  Laurels  and  the  inevitable 


nursery,  and  the  first  house  to  come  under  inspec¬ 
tion  was  filled  with  Orchids,  Gardenias,  and  Crotons, 
and  I  noted  amongst  the  latter  some  fine  plants, 
C.  tricolor,  C.  Golden  Ring,  C.  Baron  Frank 
Selleire,  etc.  Ferns  in  all  stages  and  a  collection  of 
Orchids  occupy  the  next  house,  and  Palms  in 
splendid  health  fill  a  third,  with  a  Stephanotis  in 
flower  covering  the  roof.  Two  houses  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  follow,  and  they  will  soon  yield  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  flower.  A  charming  sight  comes  upon  us 
in  the  next,  a  span-roofed  structure  with  Lapageria 
rosea  and  Lapageria  alba  covering  the  entire  roof, 
and  in  full  flower.  L.  rosea  is  on  the  left  side  and  is 
simply  a  blaze  of  scarlet,  while  L.  alba  on  the  other 
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side  is  a  perfect  mass  of  white.  Then  follow  in 
other  houses  batches  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  Bou- 
vardias,  Carnations,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Indian 
Azaleas  well  set  with  buds.  A  batch  of  about  one 
hundred  grand  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  alba 
in  flower,  and  again  exhibiting  superb  health,  much 
took  my  fancy,  as  did  also  a  collection  of  Japanese 
Acers  and  a  select  batch  of  choice  seedling  Begonias. 
The  side  frames  are  filled  with  Primulas,  etc.  Tea 
Roses  by  the  hundreds  fill  up  other  frames,  and  I 
noted  also  a  collection  of  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  numbering  several  hundreds,  amongst  them 
being  some  of  the  leading  varieties.  Leaving  the 
plant  houses,  I  took  a  walk  through  the  extensive 
outside  department.  A  very  nice  carriage  road  for 
visitors  driving  through  the  nursery  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  appearance  of  it,  and  the  effective 
planting  of  the  borders  along  the  drive  is  also  very 
commendable.  I  can  only  note  a  few  of  the  hosts  of 
choice  subjects  that  came  under  inspection  on  every 
side.  Several  brakes  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  for 
healthy  appearance  and  robust  growth  are  most 
noticeable.  A  huge  brake  of  named  Rhododendrons 
opposite  exhibits  the  same  robustness  and  .health, 
and  on  inquiring  the  reason  of  such  vigorous  health, 

I  was  told  that  the  splendid  yellow  loam  in  which 
they  are  planted  was  the  sole  cause  of  it,  and  on  ex¬ 
amining  it  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  this  part  a  loam 
of  such  richness.  A  magnificent  brake  of  standards 
of  the  double  flowering  Crataegus,  a  fine  collection 
of  Pyrus,  and  a  row  of  standards  of  the  Golden 
Poplar,  P.  canadensis  aurea,  are  worthy  of  note.  A 
grand  lot  of  standard  Lime  trees  are  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen  for  culture  and  health.  Passing 
along,  we  come  to  the  Roses,  which  are  grown  by 
thousands,  and  what  is  still  better  than  number,  are 
grown  to  perfection.  Magnificent  specimens  of 
Weeping  Willows,  Retinosporas,  Cupressus,  Hollies, 
etc.,  in  perfect  symmetry  and  fine  health,  also  com¬ 
manded  our  admiration. 

I  regret  that  I  had  not  time  to  note  more  of  the 
very  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  this  nursery.  It 
is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  everything  I  saw 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  able  manager,  Mr. 
Smith. — Caledonian. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Measuring  Chrysanthemu.m  Blooms. 

Which  is  the  right  way  to  measure  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  bloom  ?  When  we  read  of  blooms  being  14  in. 
and  15  in.  across,  does  that  mean  that  the  petals 
were  stretched  out  on  the  level,  or  that  the  measure¬ 
ment  was  taken  without  touching  the  bloom  ?  I 
have  a  plant  of  Sunflower  with  very  good  foliage.  I 
measured  one  leaf  yesterday  and  it  was  iij  in.  from 
the  stem  to  the  point,  and  I  daresay  if  the  crinkles 
were  pressed  down  it  would  measure  a  foot.  The 
bloom  measures  about  9  in.  without  touching  it,  but 
if  the  petals  were  stretched  out  I  daresay  it  would 
be  12  in.  or  14  in.  across,  hence  I  should  like  to 
know  which  is  the  right  way  to  measure  them.  I 
have  a  plant  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  showing  very  well, 
the  buds  are  over  2  in.  across,  and  I  believe  the 
blooms  will  be  2  ft.  in  diameter,  that  is  to  say  if  the 
petals  are  stretched  out  level.  If  you  will  kindly  say 
how  blooms  are  or  ought  to  be  measured  you  will 
greatly  oblige. — Constant  Reader.  [The  blooms 
should  always  be  measured  in  depth  and  diameter 
without  touching  them.  If  the  petals  are  spread  out 
flat,  the  fact  should  always  be  stated  when  such 
measurements  are  given. — Ed.] 

Lilford  Road  Nursery. 

From  every  corner  of  the  land  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  the  all-absorbing  topic  until  the  season  is 
over,  and  even  then  it  will  only  be  quieter  as  far  as 
the  general  public  is  concerned,  but  not  dormant. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  town  plant  as  much  as  one 
for  the  country,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  where 
the  place  is  completely  surrounded  with  houses  with 
all  their  pestilential  accompaniment  of  blacks  from 
the  chimneys.  At  present  the  Chrysanthemums 
have  taken  possession  of  all  the  houses  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  make  a  brave 
display.  The  newer  and  most  popular  varieties  only 
are  in  evidence,  and  some  of  them  are  grown  in  great 
quantity.  A  recently  certificated  plant  is  Madamoi- 
selle  Therese  Ray,  a  Japanese  kind  with  broad, 
slightly  twisted,  ivory-white  florets.  A  grand  thing 
is  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  which  varies  from  golden- 
bronze  (its  best  condition)  to  yellow.  The  huge 


flowers,  with  florets  in  the  young  state  twisted  side¬ 
ways,  are  very  imposing.  Florence  Davis  is  much 
more  nearly  pure  white  than  last  year,  though  the 
pale  green  so  characteristic  of  it  still  keeps  possession 
of  the  centre.  LTsere  has  long,  tubular,  slightly 
twisted  florets,  but  is  not  an  amateur’s  flower,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  to  perfection.  Louise  (Calvat)  is  a 
beautiful  flesh-pink  incurved  Japanese  variety  with 
a  white  centre.  .  The  florets  are  very  broad.  The 
variety  blooms  very  late  when  the  terminal  buds  are 
taken.  Madame  Chatin  is  an  improvement  upon 
Madamoiselle  Lacroix  with  drooping  white  florets. 
A  French  seedling  with  pure  white  blooms  and  lobes 
cut  away  from  the  florets  is  handsome  in  its  way  ;  it 
is  named  Madame  Charles  Molin. 

Robert  Owen  is  a  handsome  golden,  or  sometimes 
golden-bronze  incurved  Japanese  variety,  the  crown 
buds  of  which  should  be  taken,  otherwise  it  blooms 
so  late  as  to  be  useless  for  exhibition  purposes.  In 
this  condition  the  stem  is  entirely  unbranched,  with 
a  single  bloom  on  the  top.  Viviand  Morel  is  as 
popular  as  ever,  and  is  here  grown  in  great  quantity, 
making  its  presence  felt  in  every  house.  It  varies 
from  rich  rosy-pink  to  pure  white.  The  rich  chest¬ 
nut  hue  of  Lord  Brooke  is  very  handsome  in  the 
half  expanded  stage,  and  scarcely  less  so  when  the 
open  blooms  fade  to  bronze.  Curious  and  beautiful 
are  the  light  golden  yellow  blooms  of  Mons.  T. 
Pankoucke,  with  long,  twisted  florets  toothed  or  cut 
at  the  tips.  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  dark  and  good  this 
year  ;  and  the  golden-yellow  Sunflower  is  as  hand¬ 
some  as  ever.  The  rosy  blooms,  with  silvery  reverse 
of  Mrs  Harman  Payne  attain  a  huge  size  when  all 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  The  terminal  buds  are  of  a  beautiful  dark 
purple.  A  very  vigorous  grower  is  Le  Versean, 
with  large  rose  blooms  ultimately  shading  to  magenta, 
with  a  buff  reverse.  Madame  Octave  Mirabeau  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  Belle  Paul,  both  as  to 
size  of  bloom,  the  purple  edges  of  the  florets,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  plant,  and  all  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  certainly  a  good  recommendation.  A 
Japan-raised  variety,  brought  to  this  country  by  way 
of  America,  and  named  Golden  Wedding,  is  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow,  and  very  promising,  but  will  re¬ 
quire  another  week  to  estimate  its  full  value. 
Similar  to  the  last  is  Le  Brae,  but  the  golden-yellow 
is  tinted  with  bronze.  Duke  of  York  has  broad, 
rose-purple  florets  with  a  silvery  reverse. 

Amongst  varieties  that  may  be  recommended 
for  amateurs.  Bouquet  des  Dames  takes  a  leading 
place,  for  anybody  can  grow  it,  and  the  globular, 
pure  white  blooms  are  handsome.  Dwarf  and 
vigorous  is  Madame  Girond,  with  large  crimson-red 
blooms,  and  buff  on  the  reverse  of  the  florets. 
Madame  Chas.  Capitante  is  a  flesh-pink  reflexed 
Japanese  variety,  notched  at  the  tip  of  the  florets, 
and  withal  a  pleasing  colour.  Similar  to  Edwin 
Molyneux  is  Charles  Shrimpton,  but  the  florets  are 
longer,  more  reflexed,  and  of  a  brighter  crimson.  Ada 
Prass  was  recently  certificated,  a  fact  which  says 
much  for  it,  as  certificates  are  becoming  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  It  is  an  incurved  Japanese  variety, 
with  broad,  soft,  pink  florets,  fading  to  blush.  Wm. 
Tricker  is  in  handsome  form  this  year.  The  White 
Louis  Boehmer  is  really  a  fine  thing  for  those  who 
can  appreciate  the  plumose  type.  Very  pretty  and 
distinct  is  Mrs.  A.  J.  Parker,  with  salmon-pink 
blooms  of  moderate  size,  with  the  florets  revolute 
along  the  sides,  and  appearing  narrow. 

In  one  house  is  a  batch  of  some  500  plants  ofWm. 
Seward,  the  blooms  of  which  are  of  a  rich,  velvety, 
dark,  almost  maroon  crimson.  The  florets  are  of 
great  substance,  feeling  almost  leathery  to  the  touch. 
Many  of  the  plants  were  struck  in  March  and  are 
very  dwarf  with  large  blooms.  The  plant  is  very 
easy  to  grow.  The  golden-yellow  flowers  of  Andre 
Fallieres  form  a  fine  contrast  to  Wm.  Seward.  In 
two  other  houses  are  batches  of  plants  of  John 
Shrimpton  numbering  some  500.  This,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  certificated  along  with  Wm. 
Seward  last  year,  creating  some  sensation  on 
account  of  their  intense  colour.  John  Shrimpton 
is  the  brighter  crimson  of  the  two,  and  the  dwarfest 
in  habit.  There  are  also  500  plants  of  Charles  Davis 
in  one  house  making  a  brave  display.  It  is  a  sport 
from  Viviand  Morel  and  perfectly  constant,  although 
it  varies  from  a  warm  bronze  to  yellow,  tinted  with 
rosy-bronze  when  fully  developed.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  this  variety  is  that  it  throws  up  numerous 
suckers,  all  of  which  bloom  sooner  or  later.  Already 
some  of  these  buds  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 


They  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  spring.  The  broad 
petalled  G.  W.  Childs  is  of  a  rich  crimson,  tinted 
with  amaranth. 

Besides  the  above,  all  of  which  are  Japanese 
varieties,  and  in  most  cases  suitable  for  exhibition 
purposes,  a  large  quantity  of  decorative  and  pompon 
varieties  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  A 
few  pompons  are  grown  in  pots,  including  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Madamoiselle  Elise  Dordans,  Rose  Trevenna, 
similar  in  colour  to  the  last,  but  having  flatter 
florets,  not  fluted,  and  Wm.  Kennedy,  rich  amaranth. 
We  also  noted  blooms  of  the  new  yellow  Lady 
Selborne  that  is  already  popular,^  for  cut  flower 
purposes  in  the  market.  Ryecroft  Glory  is  a  dwarf, 
early,  decorative  variety  bearing  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  slightly  bronze-tinted  flowers.  It  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  decorative  variety.  Amongst 
decorative  kinds  now  blooming  profusely  in  the  open 
ground,  and  only  18  in.  or  2  ft.  high,  are  La  Vierge 
and  Mrs.  Cullingford,  both  white ;  G.  Wermig, 
yellow ;  Alice  Butcher,  orange-red ;  Source  d’Or, 
orange ;  and  Charles  E.  Shea,  with  light  yellow 
flowers,  and  very  narrow  florets.  For  cut  flowers  all 
of  the  above  are  invaluable. 

Ryecroft  Nursery’. 

At  the  present  time  many  a  pilgrimage  is  being  paid 
by  devoted  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants  to  the  Rye¬ 
croft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  where  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones  has  got  together  the  largest  and  finest  collec¬ 
tion  we  have  seen  under  one  roof.  Two  houses, 
however,  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  favourite 
plant,  each  104  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  but  the  finest 
display  at  present  is  in  one  house.  The  other  con¬ 
tains  about  3,000  plants,  but  they  were  scarcely  in 
full  bloom  when  we  saw  them  the  other  week.  There 
are  over  4,000  plants  in  what,  for  the  present,  we 
shall  call  the  show  house  proper.  There  is  no  staging 
of  any  kind  in  it,  so  that  there  is  free  scope  to 
arrange  the  plants  according  to  taste  or  inclination. 
A  narrow  path  takes  a  winding  course  through  the 
middle  of  the  house  and  takes  its  form  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  which  are  made  to  assume 
a  broad  and  continuous  belt  on  either  side  of  the 
path,  and  undulated  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  four  banks  or  ridges.  The  latter  alternate  with 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path.  Seedlings 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  very  fine,  but 
another  year  will  be  accorded  to  many  of  them  to 
test  their  proper  value.  The  extraordinary  rage  for 
Japanese  varieties  has  almost  ousted  everything  else 
from  modern  nursery  collections.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
only  the  merest  sprinkling  of  incurved,  with  a  few  of 
the  smaller  decorative  sorts,  may  be  seen.  Amongst 
the  Japanese  kinds,  A.  G.  Ramsay  is  a  bold  crim¬ 
son-red  flower.  Mr.  Robert  Craig  is  a  drooping- 
petalled  w’hite  variety  of  some  note.  The  huge 
blooms  of  Madame  Calvat  are  very  striking,  and 
have  long,  spreading,  tubular,  white  florets.  The 
acknowledged  gem  of  the  season  is,  however, 
Madamoiselle  Therese  Ray,  a  pure  white  incurved 
Japanese  variety  of  great  beauty.  Similar  in  form 
is  the  flesh-pink  Ada  Prass,  with  a  white  centre  and 
certainly  very  handsome.  It  is  dwarf  and  easy  to 
grow.  Charles  Davis,  the  yellow  sport  from  Viviand 
Morel,  with  a  rosy-bronze  shading,  is  grown  in  some 
quantity.  Very  promising  is  Pearl  Beauty,  an  ivory- 
white,  incurved  Japanese  variety.  President  Borrel 
is  rosy-magenta  with  a  yellowish  reverse,  and  very 
choice.  Santel  93  also  belongs  to  the  same  section, 
and  has  soft  rosy-purple  flowers  with  a  silvery  wffiite 
reverse.  The  rosy-purple  flow'ers  of  Denne  has  the 
florets  incurved,  the  outer  ones  being  tubular  and  the 
rest  flat.  It,  as  well  as  Duke  of  York,  belongs  to  the 
incurved  Japanese  section.  The  latter  has  rosy- 
purple  florets  and  a  silvery  reverse. 

It  may  interest  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  general 
to  know  that  some  of  the  first  lot  of  varieties  that 
were  sent  over  in  blocks  of  ice  by  Mr.  Earland  from 
New  Zealand  are  grown  here,  and  flowering  for  the 
first  time.  The  young  plants  arrived  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  Mr.  Jones  could  only  save  about  half 
a  dozen  of  them.  Zealandia  and  Rimutaka  are  both 
incurved  Japanese  varieties,  and  the  first  is  the  best 
of  the  two.  The  broad  florets  are  pink,  shaded  with 
white.  The  florets  of  Rimutaka  are  reddish  purple, 
with  a  buff  reverse.  Both  will  require  another  year 
to  test  their  size,  as  they  had  a  poor  start  in  spring. 
Mr.  Jones  has  also  been  enterprising  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  and  has  acquired  the  whole  of  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda.  Amongst  others  in 
this  latter  collection  we  should  specially  note  G.  W. 
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Childs  on  account  of  its  broad  florets  and  rich  crim¬ 
son  colour  shaded  with  amaranth.  The  Tribune,  a 
beautiful  yellow  Japanese  variety,  is  another  of  the 
collection  just  named,  and  has  just  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

New  crimson  varieties  of  great  merit  are  Wra. 
Seward  and  John  Shrimpton,  the  latter  being  the 
brighter  of  the  two.  A  full  and  massive  flower  is 
J.  H.  Runchman,  with  golden  yellow  more  or  less 
interlacing  florets.  The  white  Louis  Boehmer  is  in 
fine  condition.  The  rosy  purple  flowers  of  Excelsior 
are  of  huge  size,  and  should  make  its  mark  on  the 
exhibition  board.  W.  Falconer  is  another  variety  of 
the  plumose  Louis  Boehmer  type,  with  soft  pink 
flowers  fading  to  a  delicate  blush.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  hairy  type  is  Wonder,  with 
bronzy-yellow  florets  thickly  set  with  bristly  hairs 
on  the  tubular  florets  as  to  give  it  a  weird  and  strik¬ 
ing  appearance.  A  huge  pink  flower  of  quite 
another  kind  is  H.  Hammond-Spencer  with  slightly 
fluted  florets.  Madame  Isaacs  is  considered  an 
improvement  upon  Condor,  inasmuch  as  the  broad 
florets  are  pure  white  when  fully  developed.  J.  H. 
Taylor  is  a  huge,  drooping  flower,  with  soft  purple 
florets  and  a  silvery  reverse,  the  latter  being  much 
shown.  Miss  Dorothea  Shea  is  a  brilliant  crimson 
with  long  drooping  florets.  The  opening  blooms  of 
Lord  Brooke  are  dark  and  handsome. 

The  massive  clear  pink  flowers  of  President 
W.  R.  Smith  are  very  handsome  ;  the  variety  belongs 
to  the  incurved  Japanese  section,  and  has  very  long 
florets.  Primrose  League  is  a  true  Japanese  type, 
with  creamy  flowers  of  great  size,  and  a  primrose 
centre.  Avalanche  is  still  a  typical  show  flower. 
Madame  Charles  Molin  is  better  and  more  constant 
than  the  white  Viviand  Morel.  Madame  Octave 
Mirabeau  excels  Belle  Paul  in  several  other  respects. 
Professor  Whitmack  is  a  huge  rosy-pink  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  and  Madame  Ed.  Ray  is  rosy,  with 
a  blush-pink  reverse,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
section.  Description  becomes  difficult  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  amongst  colours.  Silver  King  is  a  closely  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  sort,  showing  a  silver  reverse  only, 
but  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  it.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  describe  Silver  Cloud  as  white 
shaded  with  pale  buff,  pale  cinnamon,  and  several 
other  tints,  shades  and  hues,  but  all  the  descriptions 
were  contested,  possibly  to  be  settled  by  savants  in 
the  future  by  chemical  or  microscopical  means.  The 
florets  are  broad,  delicate,  and  certainly  very  dis¬ 
tinct  in  colour.  Another  soft  colour  is  that  of  J.  H. 
Whittle,  which  may  be  described  as  delicate  flesh. 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Golden 
Wreath  is  in  strong  contrast  with  its  golden-)  ellow 
florets  like  shreds  of  cut  paper, 

Comte  Lurani  is  a  clear  rosy-pink  variety.  Pale 
Primrose  with  a  yellow  centre  would  describe  the 
incurved  Japanese  Mrs.  Hillier.  Dr.  H.  Hull  is  a 
shade  or  two  paler  than  Silver  Cloud,  and  may  be 
described  as  flesh-white,  but  that  leaves  the  other 
case  still  unsettled.  A  reflexed  Japanese  variety  is 
Commandant  Blusset  with  rich  amaranth  florets. 
Dr.  Ward  belongs  to  the  plumose  section,  but  does 
not  show  much  of  this  character.  The  florets  are 
bright  yellow  with  buff  edges.  Mrs.  Charles  Collins 
is  a  pink  and  white  incurved  Japanese  variety  The 
whole  of  the  above  belong  to  the  popular  Japanese 
type,  and  to  one  or  other  of  sections  of  the  same. 
Very  few  of  the  true  incurved  Chrysanthemums 
could  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  this  fine  display,  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  tendency  at 
present  to  neglect  a  race  that  has  long  been  almost 
stationary.  The  golden-bronze  Baron  Hirsch  is  the 
only  one  that  occurs  amongst  our  notes. 

- - 

THE  ROSERY. 

{Continued  from  page  134.) 

I  HAVE  only  mentioned  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties 
in  this  note  so  far,  because  they  are  most  generally 
used  for  pot  work ;  but  the  strong  growing  hybrid 
perpetuals  and  bourbons,  also  those  of  medium 
growth,  need  the  same  style  of  pruning  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  counterparts  among  the  Teas. 
Pot  Roses  are  better  if  their  centre  wood  is  removed 
rather  freely. 

Winter  Protection  of  Roses. 

This  is  a  subject  which  will  soon  be  engaging  the 
attention  of  rosarians.  In  protecting  Roses  there  is 
need  for  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment  as 
regards  position,  soil,  and  variety.  If  over  pro¬ 


tected  there  is  risk  of  premature  growth,  only  to  be 
severely  checked  in  the  spring.  Roses  must  rank 
among  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  little 
judicious  protection.  All  they  need  is  the  brunt  of 
the  severest  weather  kept  from  them,  and  this  is  not 
always  to  be  gauged  by  the  thermometer.  For 
example,  we  frequently  have  a  most  trying  time  for 
Roses  growing  in  an  exposed  position,  even  when 
the  thermometer  does  not  register  more  than  five  or 
six  degrees  of  frost.  I  allude  to  those  times  when  a 
keen  frost-laden  wind  is  prevalent.  Ten  to  twenty 
degrees  of  frost  are  less  harmful  when  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  quiet.  A  wet  soil  is  also  considerably 
against  the  Roses  passing  through  a  severe  winter ; 
ice  at  the  collar  of  the  plant  often  causing  much 
mischief.  Protection  against  this  can  be  easily 
afforded  by  drawing  some  of  the  surrounding  soil 
around  the  plant  in  the  shape  of  a  mound.  Both 
standards  and  dwarfs  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
this.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  advantage  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  for  not  only  does  it  prevent  water  lying  at 
this  vital  part,  but  it  also  protects  the  base  of  the 
Rose  in  the  most  effectual  manner  possible.  Let 
the  winter  be  ever  so  severe,  dwarfs  treated  in  this 
way  will  produce  valuable  growth  in  the  spring,  as 
the  lower  eyes  will  be  quite  sound. 

Brakes,  or  the  Bracken  Fern,  are  recommended  by 
many,  and  if  properly  used  are  very  good  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  too  often  these  are  applied  so  liberally 
that  almost  equal  harm  accrues.  A  friend  of  mine 
had  his  plants  wrapped  up  all  last  winter  as  if  they 
were  sub-tropical  subjects.  What  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  ?  His  wood  passed  through  the  severe 
part  of  the  winter  all  sound,  but  when  he  undid  the 
coverings  the  wood  was  unable  to  stand  against  the 
last  touch  of  winter  we  experienced. 

Standards  are  easily  protected  by  a  few  twigs  of 
Birch,  Gorse,  or  Fir  being  tied  among  the  branches. 
Bracken  is  also  useful  in  this  connection,  but  is  apt 
to  get  wet  and  sodden,  when  the  following  frost  takes 
hold  of  the  wood  with  a  much  more  severe  grip  than 
if  the  surroundings  were  dry.  It  is  also  liable  to  be 
blown  away  unless  tied  up  too  tightly  to  be  beneficial 
when  a  severe  frost  does  not  prevail.  Twigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  remain  in  their  place  better  and 
admit  air  at  suitable  times,  while  still  being  just 
sufficient  to  break  the  frost  and  winds  at  others. 

Dwarfs  are  also  better  protected  by  a  few  bushes 
stood  among  them,  in  addition  to  the  moulding  up 
previously  recommended.  In  this  case  fair  sized 
branches  are  easily  stuck  in  the  ground,  being  placed 
more  thickly  on  the  north  and  north-east  sides. 
Wall  Roses  are  somewhat  difficult  to  protect  with¬ 
out  going  too  far.  I  prefer  these  to  take  their 
chance,  as  the  wall  is  naturally  a  considerable  help 
to  them,  and  any  extra  protection  brings  them  on  so 
rapidly  at  a  time  when  we  are  far  from  secure  ;  often 
having  frosts  of  several  degrees  after  wall  Roses  are 
well  into  leaf. 

It  is  not  long  ago  when  the  majority  of  wall  Roses 
were  released  each  winter,  laid  down  and  covered 
over  with  soil  ;  or  else  mats  were  hung  over  them. 
Dwarf  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  also  taken  up  and 
either  placed  in  frames  or  pits,  or  else  laid  in  be¬ 
neath  some  hedge  of  evergreens.  The  tenderness  of 
these  classes  was  more  imaginary  than  real ;  indeed , 
my  own  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  bulk  of  the  bourbons  and  hybrid 
perpetuals. 

At  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  I  mentioned  that 
soil  and  varieties  had  much  to  do  respecting  the  need 
for  protection.  In  a  naturally  dry  and  porous  soil 
there  is  not  the  same  need  to  afford  artificial  pro¬ 
tection,  both  on  account  of  the  less  harmful  effects  of 
frost,  and  also  because  the  growth  will  invariably  be 
better  matured  than  when  growing  upon  a  wet  site, 
which  encourages  young  growth  so  late  in  the 
season.  All  classes  of  Roses  possess  a  few  varieties 
that  are  more  tender  than  others,  and  these  naturally 
need  a  certain  amount  of  protection  each  winter. 
Among  the  hybrid  perpetuals  we  may  mention  A.  K. 
Williams,  Devienne  Lamy,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Mortemart,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and 
Henri  Ledechaux.  In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  class 
Madame  Bravy,  Ma  Capucine,  Ophirie,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Lamarque,  Comtesse  de  Panisse,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Mme.  Cusin,  Rubens,  and 
Mme.  de  Walleville  are  rather  tender.  Marie 
Leonida,  Fortune’s  Yellow,  the  yellow  and  white 
Banksians  are  also  somewhat  more  tender  than  the 
majority. — A.P. 


fARDENlNG  |IlSCELLANY. 


STOKESIA  CYANEA. 

This  pretty  and  not  very  common  autumn-flowering 
composite  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in  gardens  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  requiring 
very  little  protection,  as  a  cool  greenhouse  seems  to 
suit  it  admirably.  At  Brackenhurst,  Cobham,  the 
residence  of  E.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.,  in  whose 
garden  many  other  choice  and  rare  plants  find  a 
home  and  flourish,  the  Stokesia  was  seen  a  few  days 
ago,  and  arranged  with  other  things  in  a  greenhouse 
it  had  a  very  striking  effect.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  about  12  in.  to  16  in.  in  height,  bearing  one 
or  more  terminal  flowers,  i  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  pretty  blue  colour,  the  outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  being  prolonged  into  a  leafy,  rather  bristly 
appendage.  Its  leaves  afe  arranged  alternately 
around  the  stem,  are  smooth  and  lanceolate,  the 
upper  ones  clasping  the  stem, — A.  P.  E. 


APHANOSTEPHUS  ARKANS^NUS. 

This  annual  might  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
much  branched  stems  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  high. 
In  general  appearance  the  plant  reminds  one  of  the 
genus  Laya,  and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Oxeye 
Daisy,  but  quite  different  in  appearance.  They  are 
rosy  or  pink  in  the  bud  state,  but  when  they  expand 
they  are  pure  white  with  a  golden  disc.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  succeeds  in  this  country 
treated  as  a  hardy  annual. 


CUPHEA  HOOKERIANA. 

In  habit  and  general  appearance  this  species  is  not 
unlike  the  old-fashioned  C.  strigillosa,  which  used  to 
be  grown  to  some  extent  as  a  greenhouse  decorative 
plant.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are,  however,  different 
from  that  shrubby  plant.  The  former  are  lanceolate 
with  a  long  point.  The  upright  stems  are  18  in.  to 
2  ft.  high,  and  each  shoot  terminates  in  a  narrow 
panicle  of  flowers.  The  tube  of  the  latter  is  long, 
and  that  together  with  the  two  upper  petals  are  of  a 
bright  red  or  scarlet.  Some  writers  describe  the 
flowers  as  vermillion  and  orange.  In  the  aggregate 
they  are  very  effective,  and  even  conspicuous  from  a 
distance.  The  plant  comes  from  Mexico,  and  is  of 
sub-shrubby  character  ;  it  must  be  kept  in  a  green¬ 
house  during  winter,  but  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  summer,  where  it  flowers  well  and  late 
into  the  autumn.  It  is  also  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  Roezlii. 

FUCHSIA  FULGENS. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  old-fashioned  subject  for  many  years  ;  but  surely 
it  is  capable  of  improvement.  We  understand, 
however,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  effect  a 
cross  between  it  and  some  of  the  improved  garden 
varieties,  but  the  feat  was  accomplished  some 
years  ago,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  future  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  old  form  need  not,  however,  be  neglected, 
for  it  is  useful  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  a  collection 
of  pot-grown  plants.  A  more  interesting  use  for  it 
might  have  been  seen  until  quite  recently  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  where  it  was  utilised  as  a  bedding  plant. 
It  made  a  vigorous  growth,  and  flowered  well  till 
quite  recently.  Probably  it  did  not  come  into  bloom 
so  early  as  the  improved  garden  varieties  that  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  its  showy  character  at 
the  end  of  the  season  should  compensate  for  any 
short  comings  it  might  have  earlier  in  the  year. 

VERONICA  PURPLE  QUEEN. 

Free  flowering  Veronicas  as  pot  plants  come  in 
very  serviceable  during  the  autumn  months,  for 
conservatories,  greenhouses  or  windows,  and  are 
particularly  handy  for  town  work.  Some  new 
varieties  have  recently  been  raised  by  hybridisation 
in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  We  noted  Purple  Queen  the  other  day 
flowering  in  great  profusion  as  quite  small  plants. 
The  plant  is  naturally  dwarf,  so  that  48-size  pots 
would  be  ample  accommodation  for  it.  The  flowers 
are  purplish-blue,  the  latter  shade  in  our  opinion 
being  the  most  predominant.  A  first-class  Certifi-- 
cate  was  recently  accorded  it. 
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OUR  GARDENING  CHARITIES. 

With  the  great  number  of  Chrysanthemum  Shows 
now  close  upon  us,  cannot  something  be  done  at  each 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  towards  the  funds  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  One  or  two  active 
members  of  committee  could  do  a  great  deal  even  by 
collecting  small  subscriptions  if  they  would  only  set 
to  work.  That  both  institutions  ought  to  have 
vigorous  help  is  beyond  doubt,  for  a  large  number  of 
applicants  are  waiting  for  election  as  pensioners,  and 
with  the  depression  in  the  gardening  profession, 
cutting  down  of  establishments,  and  such  a  large 
number  of  gardeners  out  of  situations,  and  savings 
slowly  and  surely  diminishing,  there  is  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  increased  sources  of  income  to  the  associa¬ 
tions,  and  this  fact  should  have  great  weight  with 
all  friends  of  gardening.  At  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  Birmingham  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary, 
employs  two  little  girls  to  be  constantly  moving 
about  with  collecting  boxes  for  the  Orphan  Fund, 
and  a  nice  useful  sum  of  money  is  annually  collected  ; 
and  if  all  societies  would  follow  on  these  lines,  or 
collect  without  boxes  and  for  both  Institutions,  the 
claim  of  both  would  be  made  more  generally  known 
and  practical  help  secured.  Many  employers  would 
willingly  give  subscriptions  if  gardeners  would  bring 
the  matter  under  notice,  and  many  new  subscribers 
obtained.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  gardening  press  may  have  the  pleasure  of  often 
announcing  legacies  left  by  many  of  the  numerous 
patrons  of  horticulture,  and  those  engaged  in  that 
pursuit. — A  Veteran. 

APPLE  BOW  HILL  PIPPIN. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Blenheim  Orange 
Pippin  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  It  resembles  the 
latter  in  colour,  but  is  brighter  and  has  the  size  of 
the  former.  If  it  unites  the  free-fruiting  character 
of  King  of  the  Pippins  with  the  good  quality  of  the 
other  parent  it  will  be  an  acquisition  The  fruits 
have  the  reputation  of  keeping  well.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  the  variety  when  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  White,  Bow  Hill,  near  Maidstone. 

- -*• - 

IpipfoVepiept  jlppociatiopp. 

Ealing. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the 
24th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Nixon  presiding,  Mr.  R.  Dean 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Apple  and 
some  of  its  Characteristics.”  Before  commencing 
his  paper,  Mr.  Dean  observed  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  a  work  entitled  "PyrusMalus  Brentfordi- 
ensis,”  a  concise  description  of  selected  Apples  by 
H.  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  published  in  1831,  which 
contained  illustrations  in  a  most  admirable  state  of 
preservation.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Dean  first  touched  upon  the  history  of  the 
Apple,  observing  that  the  fruit  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  myth  and  fable.  In  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  there  were  six 
references  to  Apples  and  Apple  trees,  but  in  neither 
case  was  it  the  Apple  of  the  English  orchard  which 
was  alluded  to.  Indeed,  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  knew  anything  of  Apples 
of  any  kind,  the  Hebrew  word  translated  Apple 
simply  signifying  something  fragrant.  From  the 
earliest  records  the  Apple  had  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  in  every  age  and  in  almost  every 
country  some  poetical  legend  or  mystical  record  con¬ 
cerning  it  was  to  be  found.  It  was  an  Apple  that 
Paris  awarded  to  Aphrodite  as  the  prize  of  beauty, 
and  the  golden  fruit  of  Apples  that  the  dragon 
watched  in  the  garden  of  Hesperides  ;  it  was  the 
healing  fruit  of  the  Arabian  tales,  and  in  Greece  its 
name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  sheep,  and  it  thus 
became  the  symbol  of  all  manner  of  wealth.  The 
Apple  still  held  a  place  in  the  customs  of  many 
nations — always  the  emblem  of  fertility,  and  usually 
the  symbol  of  happiness.  Auguries  were  drawn 
from  cutting  an  Apple  in  half,  the  number  of  its 
pips,  throwing  the  peel  over  the  shoulder,  sleeping 
with  the  fruit,  or  the  half  of  one,  under  the  pillow, 
and  so  on.  In  Northamptonshire  and  in  the  West 
of  England  the  blooming  of  the  Apple  after  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  was  regarded  as  a  sure  omen  of 
death.  Although  it  was  supposed  to  be  of 
Eastern  origin,  the  native  country  of  the  Apple 
could  not  be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  Dr.  Hogg 
thought  the  Apple  was  indigenous  to  this  country  ; 
that  it  was,  at  all  events,  known  to  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  generally  held  that  the  Romans,  on 


arriving  in  Britain,  found  the  Apple  growing  there, 
for  the  Crab  w’as  undoubtedly  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  and  the  Apple  was  but  a  cultivated  Crab.  Apple 
tree  culture  commenced  in  this  country  in  the  time 
of  the  Normans,  who  introduced  cider  Apples.  Mr. 
Dean  afterwards  proceeded  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Apple  cultivated  in  England.  The  first 
of  which  we  found  any  mention  he  observed, 
were  the  Pearmain  and  Costard,  the  first- 
named  having  been  cultivated  in  Norfolk  as  early  as 
the  year  1200.  The  Costard  was  named  in  the 
fruiterer’s  bill  of  Edward  I.,  and  must  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  and  appreciated  at  one  time,  as  it 
gave  the  name  of  ”  costardmonger,”  or,  as  it  was  now 
known,  ”  costermonger,”  to  the  retail  sellers  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  this  Apple  being  probably  in  the 
early  history  of  the  trade  the  only  thing  they  sold. 
Codlins,  it  was  thought,  were  unripe  Apples  that 
needed  ”  codling,”  or  cooking,  in  order  to  render 
them  eatable.  The  old  Nonpareil  Apple,  which  had 
been  in  this  country  some  300  years,  came,  according 
to  tradition,  from  France.  Having  dealt  with  the 
characteristics  of  Nonsuch,  Pippin,  Quoining, 
Queening,  Reinette  (which  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  held 
should  be  spelt  Rennet),  Beefing,  and  Calville  Apples, 
Mr.  Dean  urged  that  colour  was  no  test  of  quality  in 
this  fruit,  and  observed  that  one  authority  held  that 
early  gathering  resulted  in  the  retention  of  nearly  all 


the  colouring  matter  in  Apples,  and  that  the  fruit 
afterwards  become  more  brighter,  and  yet  more 
highly  coloured.  The  Apple  was  of  a  more  tender 
character  than  the  Pear,  Plum,  or  Peach,  and  more 
easily  destroyed  by  frost.  The  blossoms  were  latest 
in  expanding,  and  more  injured  by  frosts  when  in  bud 
than  those  of  the  Pear.  The  nutritious  and  dietetic 
qualities  of  Apples  were  generally  admitted.  Con¬ 
cluding,  Mr.  Dean  observed  that  all  present  would 
say  “Amen”  to  the  advice  of  Old  Gerarde  in  his 
account  of  the  Apple,  published  in  1597 :  “  Gentle¬ 
men  that  have  land  and  living,  put  forward  in  the 
name  of  God  ;  grafte,  set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees 
in  every  corner  of  your  grounds  ;  the  labour  is  small, 
the  cost  is  nothing,  the  commodities  great  ;  the  poore 
shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their 
necessitie,  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  mindes 
and  dilligence.”  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Green, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Simpson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  paper. 


Exeter. — At  the  meeting  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  at 
which  Mr.  G.  B.  Lonsdale  presided,  Mr.  Andrew 
Hope  (Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son)  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  “Plant  Names,  and  their 
Associations,”  a  portion  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion 
which  followed,  and  in  which  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Meyer,  Weeks,  Bartlett,  and  Stoneman  took  part,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hope  for 
his  paper. 


©bituaiT. 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on 
the  27th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Charles  Jenner,  of  Easter 
Duddingston  Lodge,  Joppa,  Edinburgh.  Mr.Jenner 
caught  a  chill  in  his  garden  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
which  developed  into  acute  pneumonia.  Once  or 
twice  he  rallied,  but  sank  again,  and  passed 
away  on  Friday  afternoon  in  his  84th  year.  Mr. 
Jenner  was  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  his  career  in  the  mercantile  world  is  a 
history  in  itself.  We  can  only  say  a  few  words  on  it. 
He  was  born  at  Rochester  in  Kent,  and  came  to 
Edinburgh  when  about  20  years  of  age,  and  after 
eight  years’  service  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 
Spence,  drapers,  he,  along  with  the  late  Mr.  Ken- 
nington,  another  salesman  with  the  same  firm, 
started  business  in  Princes  Street.  The  first  rental, 
it  is  said,  was  about  /180  a  year,  and  that  at  least 
one  of  the  partners  resided  on  the  premises 
to  save  expenses ;  and  to  show  the  growth 
of  the  concern  we  may  say  that  in  1881,  when 
Mr.  Jenner  retired  from  business,  the  rental  of  the 
establishment  was  not  less  than  /y, 000  per  annum, 
and  Mr.  Jenner  was  the  owner  of  the  entire  oro- 
perty,  employing  nearly  500  people.  The  whole  of 
this  great  establishment  was  burned  down  to  the 
ground  some  time  ago,  and  the  plans  for  its  recon¬ 


struction  were  passed  by  the  City  authorities  about 
a  month  ago.  We  need  not  further  dwell  on  the 
history  of  his  mercantile  career.  It  is  for  us  a  duty 
to  note  the  support  he  gave  to  horticulture,  especially 
by  his  great  enthusiasm  for  botany.  About  1S57  he 
went  to  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge  ;  the  house  he 
rebuilt,  and  the  grounds  extending  to  about  eight 
acres  were  laid  out  as  a  garden  by  the  late  Mr, 
Gorrie.  The  rock  garden  is  well  known  to  contain  a 
most  extensive  collection  of  rich  botanical  treasures, 
many  of  them  having  been  collected  by  his  own  hands. 
The  gardens  for  their  size,  it  is  said,  are  by  botanical 
experts  acknowledged  to  be  as  tineas  could  be  found 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Jenner  was  well  known  for  his 
hunting  expeditions  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 
We  understand  that  along  with  Mr.  Charles  Howie,  of 
St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Jenner  discovered  in  Glengarry, 
Inverness-shire,  a  new  Thistle,  known  as  Carduus 
duorum  carolorum,  which  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  Up  to  the  last  his  mind  was  as 
active  as  ever  in  his  great  hobby  of  botany.  We  are 
informed  that  his  latest  addition  to  his  garden  is  a 
grand  collection  of  Irises  from  Japan.  Some  time 
ago  he  had  erected  at  the  entrance  to  his  mansion 
house  a  copy  of  the  Scaliger  railing  at  Verona.  He 
also  sent  an  artist  to  Italy  to  sketch  the  wrought- 
iron  railing  of  the  Scala  tomb,  afterwards  having  a 
copy  of  it  made  and  erected  in  his  ground.  He  was 
for  two  years  president  of  the  Botanical  Society. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Society,  and  a  life  member  of  many 
other  societies.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
generous  man,  and  all  will  regret  the  loss  of  such  a 
great  lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Nature. — C. 


Narcissus  Emperor  (see  p.  148). 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Aralia  elegantissima  and  A.  Veitchi.  -When 
plants  of  these  useful  subjects  get  too  tall  for  service 
as  decorative  plants  for  ordinary  purposes,  they  may 
be  cut  down  and  started  into  growth  again.  Before 
doing  so  keep  the  plants  dry  at  the  roots  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  till  the  tissues  get  hardened  by  the  loss 
of  superfluous  moisture.  After  the  operation  they 
should  still  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  till  the  buds 
start,  after  which  the  plants  may  be  taken  out  and 
have  the  ball  reduced  so  that  they  may  be  repotted 
in  smaller  sized  pots.  They  will  then  require  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture. 

Cycas  revolutaand  C.  circinalis. — Any  plants 
of  these  that  may  have  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  must  now  be  returned  to  the 
stove,  or  the  bad  effects  will  be  seen  when  a  fresh 
crown  of  leaves  is  being  thrown  up  in  spring. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  young  leaves  look  stunted, 
weak,  and  short.  Young  crowns  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  at  the  side  of  the  stem  and  may  be 
taken  off,  rooted  separately,  and  encouraged  to  make 
roots  by  heat  and  moisture. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni. — Water  is  very  liable  to 
collect  in  the  crowns  of  all  this  class  of  plants 
during  the  winter  months,  especially  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere,  but  unless  the  temperature  is  kept 
moderately  high,  the  water  should  frequently  be 
emptied  out  by  reversing  the  crowns.  No  advantage 
will  accrue  by  starving  the  plants  for  want  of  water 
at  the  roots,  but  the  tops  may  be  kept  drier,  if  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house  permit  of  such  treat¬ 
ment. 

Selaginella. — It  will  be  well  to  see  that  a  stock 
of  those  species  which  are  liable  to  damp  off  is 
grown  in  small  pots  for  the  winter.  One  of  the 
most  troublesome  is  S.  apus,  on  account  of  the 
delicate  character  of  its  fronds  and  dense  habit  of 
growth,  thereby  retaining  too  much  stagnant 
moisture.  S.  plumosa  and  S.  Mertensi  sometimes 
behave  in  the  same,  way,  so  that  it  is  always  provi¬ 
dent  to  have  young  or  small  pieces  of  these  species. 

Echeverias. — Preparations  should  be  made  for 
having  the  frames  in  which  E.  secunda  glauca  is 'to 
be  wintered  properly  secured  against  frost.  A  lining 
of  dry  leaves  or  bracken  all  round  the  frame  may  be 
put  in  position  at  once.  A  covering  for  the  top  will 
only  be  required  during  severe  weather.  At  all 
other  times  the  plants  should  have  the  advantages 
of  light  and  free  ventilation  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  A  great  point  is  to  keep  them  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  see  that  the  sashes  are  free  from  drip. 
E.  metallica  and  all  similarly  tender  species  should 
be  kept  in  heat  for  a  time  till  established  after  being 
potted  up,  and  then  kept  dry  and  cool  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter  where  frost  is  well  excluded. 

Vineries. — Where  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  by  the  end 
of  May  the  earliest  house  should  be  shut  up  at 
once,  and  the  border  supplied  with  tepid  water  to 
encourage  root  action.  A  layer  of  fermenting  Beech 
and  Oak  leaves  placed  over  the  border  will  greatly 
assist  the  same  thing.  Should  frosty  nights  prevail, 
a  little  fire  heat  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  50°  at  night  with  a  rise  by  day. 
Tie  down  the  rods  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
syringe  them  occasionally  during  the  day,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  if  fire  heat  alone  is  used.  Houses  in  which 
Muscats  are  hanging  should  be  kept  up  to  50'^  or 
55”  at  night,  according  as  the  nights  are  mild  or  cold. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing 
for  some  months  would  be  considerably  renovated  if 
top-dressed  with  rich  light  loam  and  covered  with 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  the  nutritive  properties  of 
which  would  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  water¬ 
ing.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  in  mild 
weather,  but  less  heat  than  that  will  suffice  on  frosty 
nights;  it  must,  however,  be  raised  5°  or  10®  by 
artificial  means  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Tulips. — Those  of  the  ordinary  bedding  kinds 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  after  this  date  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  beds  should  be  well  dug 
previous  to  planting.  Florists’  Tulips  should  also 
be  planted  in  beds  that  have  been  well  prepared. 
Fresh  maiden  loam  of  a  sandy  character  is 
beneficial,  and  should  the  quantity  be  limited  the 
holes  only  in  which  the  bulbs  are  placed  may  be 
filled  with  it. 

Dahlias. — The  roots  should  now  be  lifted  without 
further  delay  and  placed,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  some 
house  with  a  moderately  dry  and  warm  atmosphere 
till  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stored  in  some 
cool  and  frost-proof  place  with  safety.  Secure  a 
label  to  each  if  the  roots  are  mixed  in  kind. 


Quescions  'add  adsojgrs. 

Barbed  Wire. — Nurseryman :  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  complain  to  your  County  Council,  or  to 
the  authority  havingcontrol  over  the  highways.  Sub¬ 
section  I  of  section  3  of  the  "  Barbed  Wire  Act,' 
1893,”  says,  “  Where  there  is  on  any  land  adjoining 
a  highway  within  the  county  or  district  of  a  local 
authority  a  fence  made  with  barbed  wire,  or  in  or  on 
which  barbed  wire  has  been  placed,  and  such  barbed 
wire  is  a  nuisance  to  such  highway,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  local  authority  to  serve  notice  in  writing 
upon  the  occupier  of  such  land,  requiring  him  within 
a  time  therein  stated  (not  to  be  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
notice)  to  abate  such  nusiunce." 

Ice. — J.  Carter  :  You  should  select  a  cool  shady 
site,  if  possible  where  there  is  a  cleft  in  the  ground, 
and  sloping  to  the  north,  so  as  to  provide  ample  and 
natural  drainage.  When  stacking  the  ice  it  should 
be  broken  fairly  small,  and  when  you  have  carted 
enough,  put  on  a  good  deep  thatch  of  straw.  As  to 
the  quantity  you  should  put  in  the  ice  stack,  that 
must  depend  upon  the  supply  required  and  the 
position  of  the  stack,  the  waste  depending  more  upon 
the  position  of  the  stack  than  the  quantity  stored. 

Figs. — J.  Carter  :  You  will  not  be  successful  in 
getting  fruit  from  trees  planted  against  the  back  wall 
of  an  early  lean-to  vinery  if  the  vines  wholly  cover 
the  roof.  They  must  have  plenty  of  light. 

Heating. — Delta  :  You  would  require  from  350  ft. 
to  400  ft.  according  to  local  circumstances,  of  which 
you  give  no  particulars.  You  will  find  all  the 
information  you  require  in  “  Heating  by  Hot-water,” 
by  Walter  Jones  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son), 
price  2s. 

Labels. — Delta  :  Any  fairly  stiff  sheet  zinc  will  do, 
also  any  good  ordinary  blacklead  pencil,  and  the 
paint  should  be  used  sufficiently  thick  that  it  will 
not  clog  the  pencil  when  writing. 

Peach. — J.  Fisher:  Under  the  conditions  named 
we  should  give  the  preference  to  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  should  plant  now,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Hyde  :  i,  Antennaria 
tomentosa  ;  2,  Herniaria  glabra  ;  3,  Sagina  pilifera 
aurea. — A.  Warder:  i.  Clematis  flammula;  2, 
Viburnum  Tinus ;  3,  Tsuga  canadensis ;  4,  Salix 
alba  viminalis  ;  5,  Pinus  excelsa. — A.  R.  Wilson: 
The  Scorpion  Senna  (Coronilla  Emerus).  It  is  a 
native  of  central  and  south  Europe,  and  must  have 
been  carried  to  the  top  of  the  wall  by  wind  or  by 
birds. 

Names  of  Fruits. — A  .  B.  :  i.  Not  recognised  ;  2, 
Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance;  3,  Red  Autumn 
Calville,  Pear  rotten. — B.  W.:  i.  Striped  Beefing; 
2,  Nutmeg  Pear;  3,  Not  known  ;  4,  Catillac — W.  S., 
Minehead :  Golden  Noble. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape. — J.  Carter  :  You 
may  safely  inarch  this  Grape  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
or  Foster’s  Seedling,  the  former  for  choice.  We 
should  not  attempt  it  on  the  Madresfield  Court. 

Parsley. — J.  Carter :  Protection  or  no,  the 
plants  must  have  light,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow 
and  become  useless  for  culinary  purposes.  If  you 
cannot  use  frames  or  hand-lights,  get  some  floor 
boards  and  nail  them  together  at  the  ends  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  cover  the  rows,  and  place  some  loose 
panes  of  glass  on  the  top.  Some  loose  litter 
placed  against  the  sides  will  be  necessary  in  severe 
weather. 

Communications  Received. — A.  H. — A.  D.  W. 
— J.  F.— A.  P.— D.  M.— C.  P.— A.  D.  W.— E.  B.— 
A.  E.— W.  R.— J.  C. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Kelw’ay  &  Son,  Langport. — Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Gladioli. 

W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Chase  Side,  Southgate, 
London,  N. — Special  Catalogue  of  Orchids. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  31st,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  demand  for  agricultural  seeds.  Supplies 
of  Winter  Tares  are  exhausted.  English  Red  Clover 
and  Cowgrass  offers  more  freely.  White  Alsike  and 
Trefoil  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAKKEi. 


Nov.  1st,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


J.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  0  0  30  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

Melons . each  06  20 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d.\ 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  0 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Canliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

encumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  I.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4.  d.  s.  d. ' 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Coleus . per  doz.  40  60 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  90180 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  o  : 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  40180 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  80; 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  I 

Cut  Flowers.— Averac 
s.  d.  s  d 

Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  30  50 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  i  0  20 
Chrysanthemumsdzbnz  060 

doz.  blooms . o  630 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  30 
LilaC|French,perbch.  4  0  6  0 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.  4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 


t.  d,  s  d. 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  18  o 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  o  24  o 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  perdoz.  C  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...par  doz.  9  0  12  o 

E  Wholesale  Prices. 

X.  d.  s.  d. 

Mimosa,  French 

per  bell.  06  10 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Red  Roses,  doz.  bhs.  6  o  12  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis.dz.sprays  20  40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Panne,  French 

per  bell.  26  36 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets,  English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

NOVEMBER. 

6. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthem  im  Show. 

6.7.8.  — East  London  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.  — Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.8.9.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 

Aquarium. 

8. — Evesham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8. — N.C.S.  Floral  Committee. 

8.  — Pembroke  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Brixton,  Streatham,  etc..  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

8.9.  — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,g. — Bath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Dalston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.9.  — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

9.  — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.10.  — Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Tenby  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10. — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show 

10.  — Windsor  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.1 1.  — Derby  Chrysathemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

10.11.  — Pontefract  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

1 1.  — Bacup  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Crewe  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

II. — Rochdale  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.  — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1“;. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16. — Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16. — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16. — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16. — Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,16,17. — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 
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THE ‘MARTIN ’FLOWER  RACK  (Patent) 

bFor  regulating  the  position 
of  Flowers  in  vases,  &c., 
and  exhibiting  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 


2  2§  inches  dia. 

Price,  6/-  9/-  12/-  per  doz. 


Sole  Makers,  CORRy  dfcCo-.Lim. 
13,  15,  <S  16,  Finsbury  St., 
E.C. 


FIRST  CLASS  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL  AWARDED  BY 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOC  ETY,  1893. 


N°l  PATENT  CHAMPlOW  HEATER  &  PBPES 


COMPLET^^TIsFAC^OrreUARA^ 


C.  TOOPE  &  SONS 

Stepney  Square,  London. 


P  PE 


AMATEUR'S  FRIEND.. .i6s.  } 
DO.  ASSISTANT,  20S.  & 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS . 25s. 

DUCHESS  APPARATUS  . 30s. 

CHAMPION  &PERFECTION  BOILERS 
PROPAGATORS,  FRAME  HEATERS, 
FOG  ANNIHILATORS,  &c. 

Send  One  Stamp  for 
Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

TEE  OmClIlE  PEAT  DEPOT,  BIllGWOOD,  MMTS. 

FLOWER  POTS!  FLOWER  POTS! 

We  challenge  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  Largest 
Factory  in  the  World.  Gentry  and  Gardeners  will 
find  a  great  advantage.  Packed  free  on  rail  to  any 
part. 

J.  T.  GREENROD  &  SONS, 

Ipottertcs, 

BRENiTFORD,  iyiir»i>i:,E:sE:x. 


The  Gardening  World. 

ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


1,  OLEiiMiEnsrT’s  lasrnsTi 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tlegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  15.  8i. 

6  months,  3s.  ^d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum, prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  64.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  64.,  prepaid. 

Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  atid  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _  _ _ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  1  enclose 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 


• 

DON’T  FORGET! 

That  worms  and  all  vermin  are  kept  out  of  plant  pots  bv  simply 
placing  one  of  PORTER’S  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS  in 
the  pot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  iu  use,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  useful  articles  ever  ofiered  to  the  horticu'tural  world. 
Fits  any  pot  and  lasts  many  years. 

30,1/-;  100,  3/-;  1,00"',  25/-;  carriage  paid. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  MAIDSTONE. 

BARB  WIRE.  4^^ 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

LONGFO^RD  .WIRE 
WARRINGTON. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 

Printing  and  Indla-Rnbber  Stamps. 

HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and 
Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  94.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOPON,  S.W.  | _ boiling  water  or  milk. 


Ferns  £i.nd  Fern  Cnlttire. 

By  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  green 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  Is. ;  by  post,  1s.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Chrysanthemums  &  their  Culture. 

By  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject 

Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue. 

OEnsrTEisrjk.F?/^  -BZDTTiOdsr. 


Contains  the  IVfost  ConAi>lete  IL<ist  of  'V^a.i?ieties  in 

cultivation  yet  published,  and  is  the  Sesli  IHrorlx;  of  ]R.efex>exi.ce 
for  N^oxYien.cl£i>^u.x>o  a.n.d  Classiflcatioxi.  that  has  yet 
been  pulblislied. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  November,  1892,  given  with  the  above  for  Is.,  or  sold  separately  for  6d. 
Prices  by  post.  Catalogue  and  Supplement,  Is.  2d. ;  Supplement  only,  6ld.  from  the 

Publisher  of 

J^IIE  tARDENIHG  lOElD,"  (,  CIEIEITS  IKE,  STRAND,  ll.C. 

V iNES  &  VINE  CULTU R E. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE, 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee, &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free  5s.  ^d. 

;;tARDpie_WKi» "  ofhcr.  i.  clmeni's  ink,  strand,  ».c. 

THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

BY 

S.  S. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 

IVith  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  is.  6d,  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  In  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO.vI  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Cat  alogu  e. 


Exotic  EurserieSj  CHELTENHAM. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  170 


SPECIAL  CHEAP  CASH  OFFER. 


'  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  13th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Standard  Poplar,  Sycamore,  Hornbeam, and  Horse 

Chestnuts,  10  to  12  ft .  3S.  doz. 

.4mer;can  Arbor  Vitae,  capital  for  hedges,  5  to  6  ft.  6s.  „ 

Box  Evergreen,  very  bushy,  2  to  3  ft . 4s.  6d.  „ 

Aucuba  Japonica,  2  to  3  ft  .  gs.  „ 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  6  to  8  ft .  24s.  „ 

Pinus  Excelsa,  6  to  8  ft .  ifs.  ,, 

Avies  Douglasii, fine  trees  tomake  ablind,io  to  12  ft.  15s.  „ 

Picea  Nordmaniana,  5  to  6  ft .  24s.  „ 

„  „  6  to  8  ft .  30s.  „ 

Laurestinus,  bushy,  3  ft .  gs.  „ 

Thorns,  very  strong  .  20s.  1000. 

Conifera  in  variety,  5  to  6  ft .  i6s.  doz. 

„  „  6  to  8  ft .  i8s.  „ 

Flowering  Shrubs  in  variety,  3  to  4  ft.  .  6s.  „ 

Standard  Cherries,  fruiting  .  12s.  „ 

Pyramid  fruiting  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  bear  fruit 

next  season  ...  .  ...  ...  15^.  &  u 

Carnation  “  Govenor  ”  .  4S-  i> 

Carnations  in  variety,  strong  . 4s.  6d.  ,, 

JOHN  scofrrr. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Merriott,  Crewkerne. 


NOTHING  is  too  small. 


Tuesday,  November  14th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
Committees  meet  at  12  o’clock. 

Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Cardift  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  November  15th. — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  {2  days). 

Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  {2  days). 

Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

York  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 
Thursday,  November  i6th. — EdinburghChrysanthemum  Show 
(3  days). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (2  days). 

Stirling  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Friday,  November  17th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 


NOTHUSTGr  is  too  nmch  troflWe. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


ROSES  &  VINES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY. 

INSPSC'TION  INYITEO. 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

BUSH  H  ILL  PARK,  N 


^[(4  ijliH'Iil. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  nth,  1893. 


J^lant  Values. — Whilst  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Sander  on  the  success  which 
attended  his  action  last  week  against  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  injury  done  to  a  very  valuable 
truck  load  of  Orchids,  it  is  hardl}'  possible 
to  feel  otherwise  than  some  sympathy  for 
the  railway  company,  as  doubtless  they 
little  imagined  that  in  one  plant  consign¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  there  could  be  found  a 
possible  value  that  more  than  exceeded 
what  is  often  the -value  of  fifty  truck  loads 
of  ordinary  commodities. 

But  plants  generally,  if  good  ones  and 
choice  kinds,  have  a  high  value,  whilst 
Orchids  have  a  value  that  may  seem  to 
some  persons  to  be  alm.ost  romantic.  But 
no  one  better  than  Mr.  Sander  knows  the 
enormous  cost  of  securing  such  an  immense 
collection  as  he  has  at  St.  Albans.  Still 
further,  he  has  many  fine  forms  which  are 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  in  his  hands  only, 
and  thus  they  have  a  value  that  is  hard  to 
calculate.  We  cannot  propagate  Orchids 
from  cuttings,  or  by  division,  or  by  seed,  so 
readily  as  we  can  so  many  other  and  even 
valuable  things.  The  work  of  increase  is 
slow,  and  all  the  time  this  very  sluggish 
expansion  is  going  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  big  collection  is  very  expensive. 

Perhaps  the  incident  will  lead  to  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  making  some  other 
arrangements  for  the  transit  of  Orchids, 
and,  whilst  increasing  the  charges  for 
carriage,  they  may  also  prefer  to  attach  them 
to  passenger  trains,  as  being  at  once  safer 


and  more  expeditious.  The  case  has  served 
to  shed  a  strong  light  upon  plant  values,  so 
far  at  least  as  Orchids  are  concerned,  and 
will  help  largely  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  finest  private  collections  in  this  country 
are  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  persons.  All 
the  same  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake 
were  it  concluded  that  really  good  collec¬ 
tions  cannot  now  be  had  at  a  very  moderate 
cost. 


Whe  Planting  of  Bulbs. — Whilst  it  is 
the  rule  to  advise  the  planting  of  bulbs 
much  earlier  than  now,  and  very  sound 
advice  it  is,  all  the  same  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  rarely  so  planted,  because  beds  or 
borders  have  to  be  cleared  of  their  summer 
occupants,  and  till  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  bulb  planting  must  perforce  wait. 
Still  that  practice  is  not  wise  so  far  as 
Daffodils  are  concerned,  for  these  should  be 
got  out  into  their  winter  quarters  if  possible 
in  September,  as  it  is  so  important  they 
should  make  very  strong  root  growth  ere 
hard  weather  ensues. 

But  the  bulbs  to  which  we  make  present 
reference  are  chiefly  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  &c.,  the  principal  decorative 
flowers  of  this  class  lor  the  beautifying  of 
our  gardens  in  spring.  How  cheaply  these 
can  be  purchased  now,  and  what  excellent 
quality  also  can  we  have.  That  the  earl}! 
purchaser  gets  the  best  choice  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  if  by  best  is  meant  the  biggest 
roots.  But  mere  size  here  does  not  mean  the 
best  of  quality  by  any  means,  and  the  hard, 
medium-sized  bulbs,  that  would  be  classed 
perhaps  as  second  best,  very  often  give 
superior  flowers.  In  any  case  we  are  now 
at  the  time  when  bulbs  of  this  description 
should  be  got  into  the  ground.  The  soil  is 
in  first-rate  condition  now  for  planting.  It 
is  yet  fairly  warm  and  that  warmth  will 
operate  on  the  bulbs  very  favourably  for 
rapid  root  production. 

That  roots  should  ere  novv^  have  been 
potted  where  required  for  early  blooming  is 
certain,  as  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
pot  bulbs  should  be  well  advanced  in  that 
respect  before  they  are  subjected  to  a 
forcing  temperature.  As  to  potting  now,  it 
is  not  at  all  too  late  for  bulbs  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  later  successions.  Of  course  we 
recognize  the  strain  there  may  be  on  most 
gardeners  now  because  of  the  height  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season,  but  some  duties 
will  not  bear  postponement,  and  bulb  pot¬ 
ting  and  planting  is  one  of  these.  What 
with  the  bulbs  we  have  named,  Ixias, 
Freesias,  early  Gladioli,  Liliums,  &c.,  we 
can  produce  in  the  spring  a  very  beautiful 
show  of  forced  bulbs,  and  gardens  cannot 
now  spare  them. 


^he  Fall  of  the  Leaf. — With  but  a 
^  modicum  of  frost  and  almost  less  of 
storm,  leaves  are  falling  but  slowly  from 
the  trees,  and  we  shall  hardly  have  the  last 
down  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  if 
then.  We  are  delighted  when  the  leaves 
appear  in  the  spring,  because  it  indicates 
tire  early  approach  of  summer.  We  wel¬ 
come  the  complete  fall  of  the  leal  in  the 
early  winter  because  it  concludes  a  long 
season  of  untidyness,  which  creates  much 
hard  work,  and  it  is  but  when  the  last  leaf 
has  fallen  that  gardens  can  be  made  tidy  for 
the  winter.  The  present  autumn  has  in 
the  decaying  leaf  given  to  us  much  beauti¬ 
ful  colouration,  that  can  never  be  seen  in 
any  tropical  country,  and  thus  we  have 
great  compensation  for  a  long  season  of 
collecting  and  sweeping. 

But  after  all,  sentiment  is  but  of  small 
moment  to  the  gardener  who  has  to  concern 
himself  with  utility,  and  hence  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  learn  when  we  have  col¬ 
lected  our  leaves  as  to  what  uses  we  shall 
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put  them  to.  Here  again  we  find  uses 
varying  according  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  leaf  crop  has  been  harvested, 
because  if  got  together  fairly  dr)*  they  wilL 
keep  in  that  state  for  a  long  period,  and 
are  then  most  useful  for  protective  pur¬ 
poses.  For  the  covering  of  vine  borders 
outside  few  materials  are  so  efficient  as  dry 
leaves,  as  they  protect  the  ground  from 
cold  rains  and  snow,  and  5mt  do  not  in  an}'’ 
way  engender  sourness  or  fermentation, 
which  if  providing  temporary  warmth  is 
often  productive  of  later  evil. 

Leaves  well  and  cleanly  collected  form 
capital  plunging  material  in  pits,  frames 
and  houses.  They  are  valuable  for  the 
mulching  of  Roses,  especially  if  a  little  long 
manui  e  be  shaken  over  them  to  keep  them 
in  their  place.  Leaves  stacked  in  heaps 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  frequently 
turned  soon  decay,  and  constitute  excellent 
leaf  soil  and  manure.  There  are  many 
ways  by  which  leaves  can  be  fully  utilised 
in  gardens,  hence  they  may  become  after 
all  blessings  in  disguise. 

- - 

Royal  Seedsmen. — We  learn  from  Manchester  that 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  the  well-known 
seed  merchants  of  that  city,  have  just  been  appointed 
seedsmen  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  under  Royal 
Warrant. 

The  Manning  Testimonial. — We  are  requested  to 
state  that  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Manning,  the 
testimonial  committee  have  resolved  to  present  him 
with  a  dining  room  suite  with  clock  and  ornaments 
to  match,  and  an  illuminated  address  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  subscribers.  The  final  arrange¬ 
ments  will  await  the  return  of  Mr.  Manning  to 
London. 

The  Floral  Sketch  Book. — Mr.  John  Weathers, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  proposes  to  publi.=h  under  the  above  title 
five  large  drawings  each  month  of  as  many  new,  rare, 
or  interesting  plants.  Each  plant  figured  will  be 
fully  described,  and  historical  and  cultural  notes 
will  also  be  given.  The  first  number  will  be  ready 
by  January  6th,  1894. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday,  November  30th, 
when  the  President,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  will  take 
the  chair.  The  challenge  trophy.  Holmes’  Memorial 
Cups  and  Medals  will  be  presented  to  the  winners 
during  the  evening.  A  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  20th,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
regular  business,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  The  Elms, 
Foots  Cray,  Kent,  will  read  a  paper  on  "Judging 
Chrysanthemums.” 

Second  Fruiting  of  Pear  Claude  Blanchet.— It 
was  stated  sometime  ago  by  the  Bulhibi  d' Arbori¬ 
culture  de  Floriculture,  &c.,  that  the  above  Pear  give 
the  first  fruits  of  the  season.  There  are  some 
upright  cordons  of  the  variety  in  the  collection  of 
the  Belgian  State  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ghent, 
and  the  same  tree  which  yielded  the  early  crop 
brought  a  second  one  to  maturity  on  the  20th 
October.  The  fruits  were  well  developed.  P'rom 
this  fact  the  fertility  of  the  tree  has  been  confirmed. 
In  the  same  row  of  trees  was  a  young  specimen  of 
Pear  Directeur  Alphand,  bearing  fruits  measuring 
4jin.  in  length  and  lijin.  in  circumference.  Such 
fruits  must  be  handsome  in  appearance. 

A  Remarkable  Physiological  Fact.— It  appears  that 
the  trees  in  the  public  plantations  at  Ghent  have 
been  liable  to  great  injury  from  mischievously 
disposed  persons.  A  moderate  sized  Elm  tree 
situated  on  the  Boulevard  des  Hospices,  behind  the 
hospital  and  near  the  bridge  of  Maternite,  had  its 
bark  torn  off  last  spring  by  some  malicious  party  ; 
yet  the  tree  has  not  suffered  from  the  mutilation. 
Gradually  from  the  top  downwards,  there  began  to 
grow  a  layer  of  cellular  matter,  and  to-day  the  new 
bark  completely  covers  the  trunk,  with  exception  of 
some  spots  which  remain  denuded  where  they  have 
been  tampered  with  by  one  or  other  of  the  curious. 
The  cortical  layer  of  the  lov^er  half  is  very  thin; 
upon  that  part  there  are  buds,  while  upon  the  other 
half  it  has  a  thickness  of  about  Jin.  The  Bulleti/i 
d' Arboriculture  say's  "  we  record  the  fact  for 
naturalists.” 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

IN  HORTICULTURE. 

The  Council  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  having  been  again  allocated  a  portion  of  the 
residue  grant  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  has  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
vegetable  garden,  to  be  delivered  during  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring.  The  scientific  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  subjects  chosen  will  be  treated  of  by 
eminent  authorities,  and  the  lectures  will  be  free  to 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Horticulture. 
The  lectures  last  season  were  well  attended,  and  the 
number  of  young  men  who  competed  for  the  prizes 
was  satisfactory  ;  but  the  Council  trust  the  atten¬ 
dance  this  season  will  be  larger.  Prizes  will  be 
given  to  successful  competitors,  who  must  have 
attended  three-fourths  of  the  lectures,  and  must  be 
under-gardeners  or  nurserymen,  and  approved  of  by 
the  Council.  Intending  competitors  should  intimate 
such,  in  writing,  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Robert 
Laird,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  and  not  later  than  ist 
December. 

Syllabus. 

In  Dowell's  Rooms,  18,  George  Street,  Nov.  22, 
Introductory  Lecture,  by  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith. 
In  Surgeons'  Hall,  Nicholson  Street,  Nov.  29,  Dec. 
6,  13,  20,  27,  and  Jan.  3,  1894,  “  The  Chemistry  of 
the  Vegetable  Garden,”  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
experiments,  by  Mr.  W.  Ivison  Macadam,  F.R.S.E., 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  etc.  In  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George 
Street,  Jan.  10,  17,  and  24,  "  Physics  as  applied  to 
the  Vegetable  Garden,”  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Macalpine, 
Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  In  Minto  House,  Chambers  Street, 
Jan.  31  and  Feb.  7,  “The  Chemistry  of  the  Soils; 
The  Old  and  New  Doctrines,”  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Minto 
House.  In  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George  Street 
Feb.  14,  "Peas,  Beans,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  and 
Rhubarb,”  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott,  The  Gardens,  Cam- 
busdoon,  Ayr.  Feb.  21,  "  The  Brassica  and  Allium 
Tribes,”  by  Mr.  Williamson,  Tarvit,  Cupar-Fife. 
Feb.  28,  "  Root  Crops,”  by  Mr.  Loney,  Marchmont, 
Duns.  March  7,  “  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatos,”  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld. 
March  14,  “  Salads,”  by  Mr.  Temple,  Carron  House, 
Falkirk.  The  lectures  will  commence  at  7.30  each 
evening. 

- ^ - 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

If  the  routine  work  has  been  kept  well  under,  this  is  a 
comparatively  quiet  time  in  this  department.  The 
removal  of  all  decaying  leaves  and  the  stalks  of 
Asparagus  and  Cauliflowers  requires  attention,  as 
well  as  hoeing,  or  better  still  handweeding,  when 
necessary.  If  hoeing  is  done,  the  ground  should  be 
raked  over  to  remove  all  the  weeds  possible,  as  the 
soil  seldom  gets  dry  enough  now  to  kill  them. 
All  vacant  pieces  of  ground  should  be  manured  if 
required,  and  dug  over  as  opportunity  affords.  Many 
of  the  Brassica  tribe  are  growing  fast.  We  have  a 
planting  of  Cabbage  intended  to  come  in  in  the 
spring,  which  are  growing  so  fast  that,  having  plenty 
of  other  greens  for  winter  use,  we  shall  partially  lift 
with  the  fork  to  check  their  growth.  This  will  make  ■ 
them  in  a  better  condition  to  withstand  severe  frost, 
should  we  be  visited  with  it. 

Another  thing  requiring  attention  very  shortly  is 
the  proper  housing  or  laying  in  of  root  crops. 
Carrots,  where  the  ground  is  not  wanted  for  other 
uses,  will  do  quite  as  well  where  they  are,  only  those 
who  decide  upon  leaving  them  so  should  make  some 
provision  to  be  ready, when  frost  comes,  either  to  cover 
up  some  part  of  the  bed  with  leaves  or  any  other  kind 
of  litter  available,  or  to  lift  a  portion  of  the  crop 
and  lay  them  in  thickly  in  layers.  Our  own  practice 
for  years  has  been  to  lift  the  whole  of  the  crop  be¬ 
fore  any  long-continued  frost  is  likely  to  set  in,  and 
lay  them  in  thickly  in  trenches,  covering  up  a  por¬ 
tion  so  that  we  could  always  get  at  them  during  the 
severest  frost.  Workmen,  if  not  looked  after,  will 
often  cut  off  the  tops  too  close  to  the  crown,  and 
this  causes  the  roots  in  time  to  go  rotten,  so  should 
be  avoided.  For  storing  Onions  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  dry  shed  and  roping  or  bunching 
them,  but  they  keep  admirably  on  shelves  if  properly 
harvested.  Never  mind  frost,  they  will  withstand 
the  severest  we  ever  have  with  impunity. 

Beet  we  prefer  housing  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or 
outhouse  where  it  is  readily  got  at.  We  have 


generally  stacked  ours  up  in  dry  ashes,  and  have  had 
roots  fit  for  use  till  the  crop  of  Egyptian  was  ready 
to  pull  the  next  summer.  This  is  excellent  when 
young,  but  worthless  to  store  away  for  winter  use. 
Sometimes  we  have  laid  our  crop  of  Beet  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Carrots,  but  where  this  plan  is 
decided  on  the  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  roots,  as  they  form  a  partial  protection  against 
frost.  Beet  is  usually  considered  very  tender  and 
liable  to  injury  from  frost,  but  we  have  repeatedly 
had  them  frozen  when  in  the  ground  without  being 
hurt.  Still,  if  left  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  air 
they  soon  succumb  to  it,  therefore  care  must  be  taken 
when  at  any  time  they  are  up  ready  for  removal  off 
the  ground,  and  if  from  any  cause  they  have  to  be  left 
out  at  night  to  throw  something  over  the  heaps  of 
roots  to  protect  them. 

Beet  laid  in  outside  in  trenches  cannot,  unless 
some  little  extra  care  is  taken,  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  so  late  in  the  season  as  those  under  cover,  be¬ 
cause  if  left  to  itself  it  starts  into  growth  sooner.  To 
prevent  this  it  should  once  or  twice  be  removed  out 
of  the  ground,  and  dried  sufficiently  to  destroy  the 
young  fibres.  Parsnips  are  far  better  left  in  the 
ground  unless  the  ground  is  wanted.  No  frost  will 
hurt  them,  but  a  few  may  be  got  up  and  laid  in 
handy  to  be  covered  up  for  use  during  frosty 
weather.  A  little  forethought  will  save  both  labour 
and  mattocks  when  the  earth  is  frost-bound.  Tur¬ 
nips  we  never  store  but  in  small  quantities,  generally 
in  a  heap  covered  over  with  leaf  soil  or  anything  to 
exclude  frost.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  we  treat  in 
the  same  was  as  Carrots. — IF.  B  G. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  PARKS,  &c. 

Battersea. 

The  display  in  this  park  has  been  open  to  the  public 
exactly  one  month,  and  is  expected  to  last  another 
fortnight  at  least.  The  early  and  late  varieties  have 
their  uses  in  prolonging  the  display,  for  without  them 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  From  the 
public  point  of  view,  the  house  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  last  year.  The  middle  partition  has 
been  taken  out  and  an  elevated  path,  guarded  by 
ropes,  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  house.  On  either 
side  of  this  an  equal  broad  bank  of  Chrysanthemums 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  A  full 
view  of  the  whole  is  therefore  had  from  either  end  of 
the  building.  The  elevated  path  also  enables  a 
better  view  to  be  had.  Formerly  the  path  (a  narrow 
one)  ran  along  one  side  of  the  house. 

The  London  parks  generally  represent  all  types 
of  Chrysanthemums  better  than  many  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  elsewhere,  and  which  are  more  up  to  date,  and 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  Japanese  kinds.  The 
incurved  types  are  hardly  yet  at  their  best,  except 
the  small  and  early  varieties.  Mons.  R.  Bahaunt  is 
an  exception,  the  large  Chestnut-red  flowers  of 
which  are  even  now  past  their  best.  Of  the  small, 
old  kinds,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mr.  Bunn  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  are  at  their  best,  or  some  of  them  past. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  delicately-tinted 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  Madame  Darrier  is  a  bronzy-yellow 
variety  with  yellow  tips.  Large  flowers,  such  as 
Empress  of  India,  Emily  Dale  and  Lord  Alcester, 
promise  well,  but  would  require  a  week  or  ten  days 
more  from  the  time  we  saw  them.  Amongst  the  old 
fashioned  reflexed  types  the  salmon-red  Triomphe 
du  Nord  is  in  its  best  form.  A  line  of  pompons  runs 
along  the  front  of  the  groups,  and  a  few  are  scattered 
through  the  rest.  The  white  Madamoiselle  Martha 
and  the  globular  pink  Madamoiselle  Elise  Dordan 
are  in  very  attractive  form. 

Amongst  the  Japanese  kinds,  the  much  neglected 
Madame  C.  Audiguier  is  in  fine  form,  with  its  broad, 
incurved,  twisted  florets.  Viviand  Morel  is  as 
variable  as  ever.  The  bright  yellow  Gloriosum  shows 
itself  off  well  by  contrast  with  such  darker  kinds  as 
the  deep  reddish-purple  Alberic  Lunden.  J.  Shrimp- 
ton  is  evidently  to  be  a  dwarf  and  very  free  flowering 
kind,  for  w’e  noted  six  blooms  on  one  plant.  The 
silvery-pink  Wm.  Tricker  is  getting  more  and  more 
popular,  and  is  here  grown  in  some  quantity. 
Hamlet  is  getting  out  of  date  in  the  more  modern 
collections,  but  its  soft  red  and  compact  flowers  are 
still  cherished  here.  Sunflower  has  attained  a  large 
size,  and  is  still  the  finest  of  its  class.  Wm.  Seward 
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proves  to  be  an  early  and  free-flowering  kind,  for 
each  plant  bears  four  or  five  blooms  that  are  now  in 
the  last  stages  of  development  and  will  soon  be  over. 
The  broad  florets  of  Puritan  get  tinted  with  pink  as 
they  get  old.  The  massive  heads  of  Avalanche  de¬ 
velop  freely  and  regularly,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
conservatory  work.  Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  equally 
beautiful,  but  is  evidently  more  tender  in  damp 
seasons. 

Compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  popular  Japanese 
kinds,  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  late,  and  the  blooms  are 
only  half  open,  but  the  colour  is  good.  The  large 
blooms  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  are  also  handsomely 
coloured,  rejoicing  in  a  rich  golden-bronze.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Lord  Brooke,  which  is  hand¬ 
somely  tinted  with  chestnut.  Condor  is  nearly  pure 
white,  and  an  easy  kind  to  grow.  The  plants  of 
Stanstead  Surprise  get  very  tall,  but  the  blooms  are 
relatively  very  large.  Mons.  Wm.  Holmes  still 
maintains  its  character  as  a  most  serviceable  kind  for 
conservatory  work. 

Finsbury  Park. 

Many  of  the  Chrysanthemum-loving  public  are 
familiar  with  the  low,  shed-like  house  in  which  the 
plants  used  to  be  located  and  exhibited  to  the  public 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  All  that  has  been  changed, 
and  the  public  is  privileged  to  walk  into  the  finest 
Chrysanthemum  house  in  any  of  the  parks.  It  is  a 
span-roofed  structure  of  considerable  height  and 
length,  with  some  attempt  at  ornamentation  with 
pale  blue,  pink  and  green  glass  forming  the  panels 
just  under  the  eaves.  The  building  of  it  has  just 
been  finished.  It  is  intended  as  a  winter  garden 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  broad,  curved  walk 
runs  along  the  centre  and  turns  round  to  the  door  at 
either  end.  On  either  side  of  the  walk  are  broad 
sloping  and  undulating  banks  of  Chrysanthemums 
which  are  edged  with  pompons.  The  blooms  seem 
somewhat  later  than  in  the  other  parks  and  are  now 
at  their  best.  For  size  and  colour  the  flowers  are 
finer  than  elsewhere,  being  in  many  cases  large 
enough  for  exhibition  purposes.  Whether  the  ele¬ 
vated  position  of  Finsbury  Park  has  anything  to  do 
with  this  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  the  superiority  of 
the  display,  independent  of  its  extent,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  those  who  have  been  going  the  round  of 
the  parks. 

The  large  size  and  rich  colour  of  the  blooms  of 
Viviand  Morel  rivets  the  attention  at  once  upon 
entering  the  house,  and  the  plants  are  also  numerous. 
Some  of  them  have  pure  white  flowers,  the  dark  ones 
being  of  a  warm,  rich  rosy-pink.  The  blooms  of 
Comte  de  Germiny  are  also  of  handsome  size,  and 
being  in  their  ultimate  stage  are  tinted  with  pink. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Bouquet  des  Dames,  also 
well  done.  Gloire  du  Rocher  has  globular  blooms 
of  great  size,  but  the  half  developed  ones  are  the 
most  brilliant  in  colour.  Marquis  de  Paris  is  an 
incurved  Japanese  sort,  and  white  tinted  with  pink. 
The  ivory-white  flowers  of  Madamoiselle  Marie 
Hoste  are  large  and  attractive.  The  new  Wm. 
Seward  is  also  in  grand  form.  Except  in  the  parks 
and  market  gardens  Source  d’Or  is  now  almost 
ignored,  and  yet  its  orange-red  flowers  are  very 
attractive,  though  moderate  in  size.  Elaine  and 
Eynsford  White  are  similar  in  form  and  colour,  but 
Avalanche  has  narrower  florets,  all  three  are  notable 
for  their  compactness  and  solidity.  Condor  is  less 
compact,  but  the  florets  are  of  great  breadth  and 
stand  the  damp  well.  Here  again  we  meet  with  the 
graceful  and  elegant  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  and 
Shasta.  Florence  Davis  is  also  in  characteristic 
form  and  of  large  size.  Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  very 
pretty,  but  seems  to  suffer  from  damp.  Within  the 
last  few  years  Ralph  Brocklebank  has  been  some¬ 
what  neglected,  but  its  long,  spreading,  clear  yellow 
florets  are  very  characteristic  and  conspicuous.  The 
golden-bronze  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  is  likewise  very 
fine.  The  old  Madame  C.  Audiguier  is  of  moderate 
height.  The  golden  blooms  of  Sunflower  are  of  large 
size.  The  oldish  flowers  of  Mons.  Wm.  Holmes 
now  form  globular  balls  of  crimson  and  yellow.  A 
very  old  variety  named  Chang  has  bronzy-yellow 
slightly  plumose  flowers,  a  character  it  possessed 
before  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  made  this  section 
popular.  The  ivory-white  blooms  of  Miss  Anna 
Hartzhorn  are  very  late.  The  blackish-purple 
Edouard  Audiguier,  with  purple  reverse,  are  very 
fine  in  their  way.  Louis  Boehmer  is  well  coloured 
here.  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  very  late.  The  silvery- 
pink  blooms  of  Mons.  Freeman  are  comparatively 
large.  The  pale  rosy-purple  flowers  of  Duchess  of 


Devonshire  have  never  attained  the  popularity  of 
those  of  Beauty  of  Exmouth  sent  out  at  the  same 
time. 

There  is  a  good  sprinkling  of  all  the  types  of 
Chrysanthemum  here,  including  some  of  the  large 
Anemones,  such  as  Mrs.  Judge  Benedick,  having  a 
high  primrose  centre  and  white  rays,  soon  becoming 
rosy-pink.  Deleware  has  likewise  a  high  primrose 
disc  and  numerous  white  rays.  Amongst  the  reflexed 
kinds  are  well-grown  samples  of  Triomphe  du  Nord, 
R.  Smith,  and  King  of  Crimsons.  Amongst  incurved 
sorts,  Mons.  R.  Bahnant  is  almost  red  here.  Good 
old  sorts  are  Golden  George  Glenny,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Lady  Talford,  bright  rose-purple,  and  White 
Beverley.  The  primrose  Lord  Alcester  will  be  fine 
when  fully  developed.  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  also  very 
pretty  with  its  white  and  pink  tinted  florets. 

Victoria  Park. 

A  LOW,  span-roofed  house  was  constructed  here  some 
years  ago  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Chrysanthemums.  A  broad  walk  runs  along  the 
centre  of  it  from  one  door  to  the  other,  affording 
every  facility  for  the  public.  The  roof  of  this  house 
is  too  low  for  a  winter  garden,  but  a  new  Palm  house 
is  in  the  course  of  construction  in  the  park  to  serve 
this  purpose. 

Many  of  the  earlier  flowering  varieties  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  are  past  their  best,  the  house  having  been 
open  to  the  public  for  just  a  month.  The  silvery- 
rose  Mrs.  Harman  Payne  is  in  fine  form  and  great 
size,  and  so  are  Sunflower,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith.  A  distinct  variety  is  R.  C.  Kingston, 
of  a  crimson-purple  with  a  rosy-purple  reverse.  The 
crown  buds  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier  are  nearly  pink, 
and  partly  reflexed,  while  the  terminal  blooms  are  in 
good  character.  Avalanche  and  Madamoiselle 
Lacroix  are  very  dwarf  and  well  flowered.  The 
broad,  ivory-white  florets  of  Miss  Anna  Hartzhorn 
are  very  telling.  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  with  its  golden- 
bronze  flowers,  has  also  done  well.  The  apex  of  the 
florets  of  Wm.  Tricker  are  curiously  toothed  at  apex, 
and  add  interest  to  a  flower  already  of  great  orna¬ 
mental  value.  Louis  Boehmer  is  always  a  variably 
sort,  and  here  the  flowers  are  remarkably  incurved, 
and  of  a  darker  purple  than  usual.  Very  striking  is 
the  old-fashioned  Grandiflora,  with  bright  yellow 
and  jagged  florets,  and  is  not  often  seen  now  in 
collections.  Boule  d’Or  still  maintains  its  popularity, 
the  large  fantastic  flowers,  with  broad  florets,  being  a 
great  recommendation. 

The  blooms  of  Edwin  Molyneux  were  almost  over 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  it  would  seem 
generally  to  prove  early.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  rich¬ 
est  colour  displayed  by  Gloire  du  Rocher  is  when 
the  flowers  are  in  the  process  of  expansion. 
Florence  Davis  is  pretty,  but  small.  La  Triomphante 
is  another  old  sort  seldom  seen,  its  flowers  being  too 
small  for  exhibition  purposes  though  well  adapted 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Madamoiselle  Marie 
Hoste  is  very  dwarf.  At  first  sight,  Japonais  recalls 
a  pale  Lord  Brooke,  but  it  is  very  distinct,  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  latter  is  richly  tinted  with  chestnut 
until  in  the  very  last  stages.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  has 
also  turned  out  early,  and  is  nearly  over,  as  is  the 
case  with  Alberic  Lunden,  and  Comte  de  Germiny, 
all  of  which  have  been  good.  Hamlet  is  well 
coloured.  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve  appears  to  be  more 
popular  in  the  parks  than  on  the  exhibition  board, 
probably,  because  usually  under  the  required  size. 
W.  K.  Woodcock  and  Director  Kowallek  are  two  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  forms,  the  latter  being  white,  tinted 
with  pinkish-purple.  Here  we  noticed  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  the  only  instance  we  have  come 
across  in  the  parks.  The  blooms  are  very  late  and 
not  yet  expanded.  Bouquet  des  Dames  is  as  easy  to 
grow  as  the  former  is  difficult. 

A  good  sprinkling  of  incurved  varieties  may  be 
noted,  including  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  White  Beverley, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord 
Alcester,  and  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  the  latter 
being  golden-buff  and  not  very  common.  Fine 
bushy  and  well-flowered  pompons  are  stood  along 
the  front.  The  crimson  reflexed  Cullingfordi  is  as 
bright  as  ever. 

The  Inner  Temple. 

Space  is  very  limited  here,  consequently  the 
collection  is  smaller.  The  conservatory  is  narrow 
and  angular  in  outline,  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  end  of 
the  building  against  which  it  is  placed.  The  plants, 
in  many  cases,  show  an  improvement  over  last  year, 
the  individual  blooms  being  larger.  Incurved 


varieties  are  less  numerously  represented  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  of  the  collections  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  which  the  public  are  admitted.  The 
Japanese  kinds  monopolise  most  of  the  space.  The 
White  Louis  Boehmer,  or  Enfent  des  Deux  Mondes 
as  it  is  called,  is  rather  pretty  and  singular  in  its 
way.  Louis  Boehmer  itself  is  in  good  form  and  size. 
W.  K.  Woodcock  is  an  incurved  Japanese  sort,  with 
crimson  florets  and  golden-buff  on  the  reverse.  Some 
blooms  of  Lord  Brooke  are  the  finest  we  have  seen 
this  season  for  colour  and  size.  The  broad,  golden 
florets  of  Boule  d’Or,  shaded  with  buff,  still  make 
this  a  conspicuous  variety  amongst  the  old-fashioned 
kinds.  The  globular  flowers  of  Madame  J.  Laing 
are  silvery  pink  and  pleasing.  Florence  Davis 
carries  large  flowers,  which  are  whiter  than  usual. 
The  blooms  of  W.  A.  Manda  never  get  to  large  size, 
but  present  a  somewhat  fantastic  appearance.  Pale 
and  dark  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel  may  be  seen  on 
the  same  plant.  The  white  florets  of  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Adams  attain  a  great  size,  but  they  still  maintain 
their  original  fault  of  having  a  hard  centre  that 
spoils  the  effect.  Bouquet  des  Dames  seems  never 
to  fail  anywhere. 

Similar  in  form  to  Viviand  Morel  is  Comp.  F. 
Liviani,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  different  shade  of 
rosy-pink.  The  broad-petalled  A.  H.  Neve  is  a 
telling  variety  when  well  done,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
only  of  moderate  size.  Middle  Temple  is  a  soft 
rosy-purple  variety,  but  evidently  not  large  enough 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  silvery-pink  flowers  of 
Charles  Bonstedt  are  large,  deep,  and  compact.  The 
crimson  and  gold  flowers  of  Arthur  Wood  are 
attractive,  but  by  no  means  large.  They  are  notable 
for  their  high  centre.  Judging  from  the  flowers  of 
J.  Stanborough  Dibbens  here,  it  is  a  late  variety  and 
also  variable  in  form.  The  half-opened  flowers  of 
Gloire  du  Rocher  are  of  a  brilliant  orange-crimson, 
and  very  effective ;  but  as  they  get  fully  expanded 
they  become  considerably  toned  down.  Very 
attractive  and  pretty  in  their  way  are  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Shea  and  Shasta,  the  former  having  primrose- 
yellow  flowers  and  the  latter  white.  The  florets  are 
very  slender  and  graceful,  drooping  in  the  former  ; 
spreading,  and  more  rigid,  but  elegant  in  Shasta. 
The  flowers  of  Mrs.  Harman  Payne  are  rather  open 
in  the  centre,  but  as  a  rule  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
The  orange-red  flowers  of  Val  d’Andorre,  and  the 
dwarf  habit  are  recommendations  for  the  culture  of 
this  old-fashioned  sort.  The  new  Charles  Davis  is 
dwarf  and  deeply  coloured. 

A  few  incurved  sorts  are  scattered  through  the  rest, 
including  Prince  of  Wales,  White  Beverley,  and 
Gloria  Mundi.  Mons.  R.  Bahuant  is  both  early  and 
has  given  great  satisfaction.  The  half-opened  and 
large  flowers  of  Empress  of  India  and  Queen  of 
England  were  aptly  compared  to  turbans  by  the 
public,  which  was  eagerly  scanning  the  flowers  even 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

- - 

PLANT  NAMES  AND 

THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

{Continued  from  p.  146.) 

The  Origin  of  British  Plant  Names. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  popular  English  names  of 
plants.  As  there  are  many  theories — sound  and  un¬ 
sound — as  to  the  origin  of  plant  names,  and  as  many 
plants  are  now  known  by  names  which  are  but  the 
outcome  or  survival  of  a  graduated  course  of  error, 
corruption,  and  occasionally  the  coinage  of  the  brain, 
it  is  unwise  to  be  dogmatical  upon  evidence  so  loose 
and,  at  times,  conflicting.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
disputed  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke.  The  balance  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
it  has  no  more  connection  with  Jerusalem  than  with 
Timbuctoo.  The  plant  is  a  species  of  Sunflower, 
and  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  Like  all  Sunflowers,  it 
likes  to  turn  its  face  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  caused  the  French  to  name  it  Girasole  (mean¬ 
ing  turning  round  to  the  sun).  The  English  gar¬ 
dener,  not  caring  to  risk  his  jawbone  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  French  names,  settled  it  by  calling  it 
"  Jerusalem  Artichoke."  To  give  you  a  local  instance 
of  how  names  are  metamorphosized,  let  me  quote  a 
story  as  it  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  two  parties 
concerned.  A  gentleman  was  passing  a  cottage 
garden  in  North  Devon  and  observed  a  man  digging 
Potatos.  He  spoke  over  the  hedge,  saying,  ''That’s 
a  remarkable  fine  crop  of  Potatos  your  are  digging. 
What  is  the  name  of  that  sort?  ’’  “  Us  calls  ’em 

Beauties  of  Abraham,  sir."  "Dear  me!  what  a 
funny  name.  Why  are  they  called  that  ?  ”  "  Well,’ 
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said  the  digger,  “  you  see  they  be  called  Beauties 
because  they  be  beauties,  be’aint  they  ?  And 
Abraham — well,  of  course  you  knows  he.”  Not  a 
bad  story  in  its  way,  but  the  fun  of  it  was  that  this 
gentleman,  who  joked  at  the  expense  of  the  gardener, 
thought  that  the  Hebron  which  the  gardener  had 
corrupted  into  Abraham  was  the  Valley  of  Hebron 
in  Palestine  instead  of  Hebron  in  America,  which 
gives  the  name  to  that  excellent  Potato.  The  name 
Potato  comes  probably  from  the  native  name  of 
the  Sweet  Potato,  Batata,  as  Tomato  comes  from 
Tamate,  the  Malay  name  of  the  plant,  and  Tobacco 
from  the  Island  of  Tobago,  whence  our  first  supplies 
came.  In  passing,  it  is  curious  that  all  these  three, 
two  of  which,  one  more  particularly,  constitutes  our 
daily  food,  should  come  from  a  notoriously  poison¬ 
ous  family — the  Solanaceae  !  Such  is  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever.  These  names  have  been  given  because  of 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  the  plant  in 
some  of  its  parts  to  the  name  given,  such  as  that  of 
our  common  weed  and  most  excellent  salad,  the 
Dandelion.  This  name  is  not  at  all  far-fetched,  for 
it  is  but  a  rendering  in  the  vernacular  of  the  French 
words  dents-de-Uon  (tooth  of  the  lion),  referring  to  the 
tooth-edged  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  is  curious  that 
this  common  wayside  weed  bears  the  same  nick¬ 
name  (more  truthful  than  polite)  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  that  it  bears  in  this  country.  It  was  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  American  poet,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  and  in  a  lovely  poem  inscribed  “To  the 
Dandelion  ”  he  sings — 

“  My  childhood’s  earliest  thoughts  are  linked  with 
thee. 

The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin’s  song 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 

Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long. 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety. 

Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  Heaven,  which  he  did  bring 

Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  years. 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers.” 

Another  common  and  also  useful  herb  is  the 
Tansy,  which  word  is  a  shortening  and  corruption 
of  the  French  St.  Athanasie,  the  St.  Athanasius  of 
the  Athanasian  creed  of  our  English  liturgy.  The 
name  Nettle  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  netel, 
meaning  a  needle,  and  from  the  same  source  we  get 
scrob,  a  shrub,  and  geardin,  a  garden  or  enclosure. 
Solomon's  Seal  was  supposed  to  bear  a  seal  on  the 
root,  which  was  visible  on  its  being  cut  through,  but 
the  real  reason  is  a  different  one.  The  plant  is  a 
rhizome,  and  its  creeping  underground  stem  sends  up 
a  new  growth  every  year,  leaving  the  scar  of  last  year’s 
one  like  the  remains  of  a  miniature  extinct  volcano 
or  a  deeply  indented  seal.  Foxglove  (folk’s  glove) 
or  fairy  fingers  is  suggestive  of  its  name,  and  so  is 
Wallflower,  Snapdragon,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
in  this  country,  “  Rabbitsmouth  ”  or  “  Frogsmouth  ;  ” 
Kidney  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  so  on  with 
many  others.  Horse  Chestnut  is  so  called  because 
the  Turks  used  to  grind  the  nuts  and  give  them  to 
such  of  their  horses  as  were  broken  winded.  Sweet 
William  is  a  bit  of  a  puzzler.  Some  say  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Saint  William,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  it  refers  to  the  divine  William,  the 
Bard  of  Avon.  There  are  some  plants  named  after 
towns,  like  Canterbury  Bells ;  some  after  seasons, 
like  Lent  Lilies  and  Christmas  Roses.  Occasionally 
a  plant  bears  more  than  one  distinctive  name,  such 
as  that  lovely  Saxifrage  “London  Pride,”  often 
called  “  None  so  Pretty,”  and  sometimes  “  St. 
Patrick’s  Cabbage”  from  the  pretty  little  rosettes 
of  foliage  it  bears.  I  might  in  passing  say  that  the 
supreme  loveliness  of  this  dainty  little  flower  as 
revealed  through  a  magnifying  glass  causes  one  to 
pause  and  ponder.  The  old  “  Creeping  Jenny ’’ of 
the  Cockney’s  window-box  is  called  “  Money-wort,” 
because  it  seems  to  hang  out  its  golden  flowers  in 
tantalising  temptation  to  the  passer  by.  The  old- 
fashioned  “  Honesty  ”  of  the  English  cottage  gardens 
was  also  called  “  Money  in  both  Pockets,”  the  latter 
name  referring  to  the  seed  capsules,  which  carry 
their  seeds  on  both  sides  with  a  division  between, 
and  the  former  to  the  idea  that  money  in  both 
pockets  was  a  motive  for  honesty.  Our  old-fashioned 
garden  plants  like  “  Monk’s  Hood,”  “Blue  Bells,” 

“  Parson  in  the  Pulpit,”  “  Bindweed,”  “  Buttercups.” 
“Devil  in  a  Bush,”  “Love  in  a  Mist.”  and  Sun¬ 
flowers,  are  fairly  suggestive  of  their  own  names, 
and  so,  by  their  form,  are  many  of  the  Worts,  like 
Liver-wort,  Navel-wort,  Kidney-wort,  and  so  on. 
St.  John  s-wort  is  so  called  ^from  its  flowering  near 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  day. 


I  suspect  that  we  owe  much  to  the  pious  monks  of 
the  middle-ages,  and  not  a  little  to  the  herbalists, 
who  did  much  the  same  for  gardening  as  astrologists 
did  for  astronomy — called  attention  to  its  study  and 
in  that  way  increased  the  store  of  knowledge.  Some  of 
those  old-world  names  which  may  be  considered  j  ust 
a  little  bit  rude  in  our  day  are  well  calculated  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  memory  if  you  have  any  notion  of  why 
such  a  name  is  given  to  such  and  such  a  plant.  As  an 
instance,  passing  over  Stoke  Hill  one  evening  I 
noticed  the  Navel- wort  by  the  wayside.  For  the 
moment  I  had  forgotten  its  botanical  name  but  as 
soon  as  I  again  looked  at  its  leaf,  I  remembered  its 
name.  Cotyledon  umbilicus.  Another  of  its  names 
is  “Pancakes.”  The  inventive  genius  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  the  way  of  christening  their  floral 
favourites  or  enemies  must  have  been  considerable. 
There  is  a  Scabious  called  “  Devil’s  Bit.”  The  story 
about  it  is  that  when  the  Devil  found  the  plant  was  a 
cure  for  all  manner  of  diseases  he  was  very  angry,  and 
in  a  fit  of  spleen,  bit  a  piece  off  the  roof  of  it.  The 
roots  of  Convolvulus  arvensis,  the  wild  Convolvulus, 
from  their  entangling  every  plant  that  comes  within 
their  reach,  was  named  “  Devil’s  Guts.”  Indeed, 
his  Satanic  Majesty  is  a  frequent  sponsor  for  plant 
names,  so  much  so  that  over  fifty  wild  plants  bear 
his  name.  Some  of  them  are  comical,  such  as 
“  Devil’s  Currycomb,”  “Devil’s  Darning  Needles,” 
"  Devil’s  Garters,”  and  others  less  or  more  polite. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  very  pretty  names 
among  flowers,  as,  forinstance,  “  Maiden’s  Blushes,” 
"Lady’s  Tresses,”  “Maiden’s  Hair,  “Love  Lies 
Bleeding,”  “  Innocence,”  "  Fairy  Thimbles,”  “Kiss 
me  quick,”  “  Kiss  me  love  at  the  garden  gate,”  and 
others.  The  botanical  names  of  some  are  a  little 
doubtful  and  the  solution  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
guess,  having  little  evidence  to  support  it. 

When  we  come  to 

Local  Plant  Names 

we  come  across  some  racy  descriptions.  The 
Fuchsia  is  called  “Lady’s  Ear  Drops.”  Burdocks 
are  “  Cuckle^Buttons  ”  and  “Sticky  Buttons  ”  and 
“  Billy  Buttons.”  Fo.xgloves  on  Dartmoor  are 
called  “Cowflops”  and  “  Flabbydocks,”  the  Red 
Valerian  is  “  Drunken  Sailors”  from  their  rubicund 
appearance  rocking  to  and  fro  on  the  hill  side.  The 
Guelder  Rose  is  a  “May  Tosty,”  while  the  Haw¬ 
thorn  is  simply  “May.”  Lilacs  are  “Prince’s 
Feathers,”  and  dark  Wallflowers  “Bloody  War¬ 
riors.”  Stocks  are  “  Gillyflowers,”  Daffodils  “  Bell 
Roses,”  and  Periwinkles  are  “  Blue  Buttons.”  The 
pretty  little  Germander  Speedwell  is  “  Bird’s  Eye,” 
and  Artemisia  is  variously  known  as  “  Southern¬ 
wood,”  “Boy’s  Love,”  “Old  Man,”  and  “  Maiden’s 
Ruin.”  Why  ?  The  Primrose  goes  by  the  name  of 
“  Butter  Rose,”  and  the  Wood^Sorrel  is  “  Cuckoo’s 
Bread  and  Cheese.”  The  local  name  of  London 
Pride  is  “  Meet  me,  love,  behind  the  garden  door.” 
The  Creeping  Linaria  is  called  “  Mother  o’  Mil¬ 
lions,”  but,  indeed,  the  list  is  almost  endless. 

Botanical  Names. 

Taking  first  those  which  have  a  local  interest,  we 
come  to  the  mammoth  tree  of  California,  the 
Sequoia.  A  wordy  war  was  waged  as  to  what  name 
this  monarch  of  the  forest  was  to  bear  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Americans  wanted  it  to  be  called  Washing- 
tonia ;  the  English,  Wellingtonia  ;  but  the  latter 
name  carried  the  day.  It  was  introduced  by  the  late 
James  Veitch  exactly  forty  years  ago,  and  was 
obtained  by  their  famous  collector,  William  Lobb. 
The  original  Wellingtonias  brought  home  by  Lobb 
died  three  or  four  years  after  they  were  planted.  It 
was  called  Sequoia,  after  a  Cherokee  Indian  of 
English  extraction,  and  Wellingtonia  after  the  hero 
of  that  time — Wellington — who  had  died  only  a  year 
before  its  introduction  to  this  country.  The 
Magnolia  was  cradled  in  Exeter,  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sir  John  Colliton  in  1730.  The  original 
tree  in  Exeter  was  cut  down  by  mistake  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  several  gardeners  in  succes¬ 
sion  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  sale  of  young 
Magnolia  trees,  which  they  sold  for  five  guineas 
apiece.  Magnolia  grandiflora  Exoniensis  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  variety  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Colliton.  The  history  of  the  Lucombe  Oak  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition,  but  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  original  tree  died  in  the  year 
in  which  the  old  business  of  Lucombe  Pince  &  Co. 
passed  into  new  hands.  Picton  has  given  the  name 
to  more  than  one  valuable  shrub,  while  the  names  of 
Veitch  and  Dominy  show,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  they  occur  in  plant  catalogues,  how  much  the 


city  of  Exeter  has  done  for  horticulture.  Lobelia, 
Fuchsia,  Dahlia.  Lonicera,  Nicotiana,  Robinia,  and 
other  trees  and  plants,  are  named  after  great  botanists 
and  pioneers  in  the  world  of  gardening.  Some 
plants  have  received  their  names  by  mistake,  as  for 
instance,  the  Currant-Ribes,  it  being  the  name  of 
another  plant  originally. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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ISCELLANY. 


PRUNING  PEACHES,  NECTARINES.  AND 
APRICOTS. 

This  I  always  prefer  doing  now  rather  than  leaving 
it  till  spring,  as  is  very  frequently  done.  Among  the 
advocates  of  spring  pruning,  some  urge  that  the 
blossom  buds  are  more  easily  distinguished  then,  and 
I  sometimes  think  that  these  have  not  very  observant 
eyes,  as  anyone  can  readily  see  them  in  August,  and 
so  this  excuse  does  not  really  hold  good.  Another 
reason  given  is  that  if  pruned  back  now  the  young 
shoots  will  die.  Well,  in  my  own  practice,  after  a 
tree  has  got  fairly  established,  I  seldom  shorten  a 
young  shoot,  and  hold  that  if  properly  disbudded, 
and  no  more  wood  is  laid  in  than  can  be  properly 
exposed  to  sun  and  air,  shortening  back  will  not  be 
requisite,  and  really  very  little  winter  pruning  is 
wanted  if  the  summer  management  of  these  trees 
has  been  what  it  should  be. —  W.  B.  G. 


PEAR  LAWSON. 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  Coloured  illustration  of  this  Pear 
is  given  in  the  Bulletin  d  'Arboriculture  for  August, 
but  the  description  did  not  appear  till  September. 
The  former  gives  the  impression  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  is  too  highly-coloured,  but  the  description 
substantiates  it,  and  such  being  the  case  the  variety 
is  a  most  handsome  one.  The  fruit  is  roundly 
turbinate  with  a  long,  stout,  curved  stalk  ;  and  the 
skin  is  yellow  warmly  coloured  over  the  greater 
portion  with  brilliant  vermilion.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  early  Pears  and  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  very  good  quality,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  bulk  of  the  early 
Pears  in  cultivation.  Jargonelle  and  Williams’ Bon 
Chretien  are  the  best  of  the  early  Pears,  but  they 
are  not  the  first  to  mature.  The  Lawson  Pear  has 
the  qualities  of  Belle  d’  Aout  and  Bellisime  d’  ete, 
but  it  may  be  considered  an  improvement  on  account 
of  its  precocity,  great  fertility,  vigorous  growth  and 
regular  habit.  The  recommendations  then  are  that 
the  fruits  are  early,  of  good  quality,  and  of  beautiful 
appearance,  and  always  advantageous  to  the 
amateur,  but  above  all  for  sale.  The  variety  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Burvenich  sen., 
for  the  la-st  12  years  and  has  fruited  well  this  year 
in  the  collections  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  of 
the  State  of  Ghent. 


PLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS- 
This  should  be  done  now  while  the  soil  is  warm.  It 
ought  to  be  done  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible, 
and  every  nerve  should  be  strained  to  prevent  any 
work  of  this  kind  being  deferred  till  spring,  which  in 
most  places  brings  plenty  to  do  in  the  general  routine 
of  work.  Besides,  when  planting  is  done  before 
really  cold  weather  comes  upon  us,  the  plants  re¬ 
moved  will  generally  emit  fresh  roots  before  winter. 
Every  tree  and  shrub  transplanted  should  be  well 
secured  against  the  action  of  wind,  for  if  allowed  to 
sway  about  these  young  rootlets  are  destroyed,  and 
the  plant  suffers  considerably  from  the  loss  of  them. 
—IF.  B.  G. 

ELEPHANT’S  TRUNK  CAPSICUM. 
Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt  are  sending 
out  a  new  variety  of  Capsicum  under  the  above 
name.  By  way  of  a  botanical  name  it  has  been 
called  Capsicum  annuum  proboscideum.  The 
leading  feature  of  it  is  the  great  size  of  the  pendent 
fruits,  which  are  of  a  reddish  scarlet  and  attain  a 
length  of  8  in.  to  10  in.  and  a  width  or  thickness  of 
2j  in.  to  3J  in.  The  flesh  is  thick  and  said  to  possess 
a  sweet  flavour.  Judging  from  the  illustration  of  a 
fruiting  plant  in  the  Bulletin  d'  Arboriculture  de 
Floriculture  &c.,  the  plant  in  that  stage  is  bcth 
curious  and  ornamental.  The  plant  itself  is  dwarf 
so  that  the  fruits  almost  reach  the  ground  as  they 
hang  upon  the  plant.  They  are  curved  and  taper 
somewhat  towards  the  lower  or  free  end,  while  they 
are  traversed  by  three  ridges  alternating  with  as 
many  furrows.  The  culture  of  Capsicums  is  carried 
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on  in  Belgium  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  but  on  prepared  beds  of  fermenting 
material.  In  this  country  they  have  beeij  grown  on 
to  a  certain  stage  in  a  hothouse  and  then  planted  in 
a  sunny  position  in  the  open  ground.  In  fairly 
warm  summers  they  ripen  tolerably  well,  and  would 
have  done  well  the  past  summer.  It  is  probable 
that  the  large  fruiting  kind  under  notice  would 
require  more  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  so  that  a 
bed  of  fermenting  material  would  be  a  great  gain, 
particularly  during  the  early  part  of  summer  so  as 
to  bring  them  on. 

ASPERULA  SUBEROSA. 

The  aspect  of  this  little  plant  takes  us  completely 
away  from  the  best  known  type  of  the  genus  as 
represented  by  A.  odorata.  The  whole  plant  is 
much  smaller  and  dwarfer,  with  spreading  or  pro¬ 
cumbent  stems,  reminding  us  more  of  A.  Cynanchica 
another  native  plant  inhabiting  chalky  downs  and 
plains,  but  which  is  local  in  its  occurrence.  There 
are  about  six  leaves  in  a  whorle,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  hairy  and  hoary  or  gray  in  its  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  umbels  as  usual,  and 
are  pinkish  in  bud  but  paler  when  fully  expanded. 
Their  long  slender  tube  reminds  one  of  a  Bouvardia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  plant  will  prove  hardy,  for  it 
would  prove  a  very  ornamental  and  neat  species  to 
cultivate  on  the  rockery.  It  flowered  recently  in 
the  herbaceous  department  at  Kew. 

BERKHEYA  PURPUREA. 

The  better  known  name  of  this  plant  is  Stobaeas 
purpurea.  Several  species  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  most  of  them  require 
greenhouse  treatment,  S.  purpurea  being  the  only 
exception,  as  it  is  hardy,  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
its  being  better  known  and  prized.  It  comes  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  about  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high  in  the  open  ground.  The  leaves  are  prickly 
like  those  of  a  Thistle,  and  run  down  the  stems 
forming  wings  that  are  equally  prickly.  The  flowers 
are  large,  with  long  rays  and  measure  2.|  in.  to  3^  in. 
across  ;  the  rays  are  of  the  palest  lilac  and  the  disc 
purple,  fading  as  the  florets  expand.  The  whole 
plant  then  has  a  Thistle-like  appearance  with 
exception  of  the  flowers,  whose  rays  do  not  occur  in 
the  true  Thistles.  It  flowers  in  autumn. 

CYCLAMEN  NEAPOLITANUM. 

After  having  flowered  as  usual  in  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October,  this  hardy  species  is  now 
throwing  up  a  wealth  of  handsome  foliage,  and  on 
that  account  alone  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on  the 
rockery,  where  the  dense  clusters  of  marbled  leaves 
form  a  bright  contrast  to  the  decay  of  most  other 
plants  around.  They  vary  in  outline  and  in  the 
amount  of  lobing  as  well  as  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  grey  blotches.  Of  course  this  arises  through  the 
raising  of  young  plants  from  seed,  giving  rise  to 
slight  variations,  as  in  C.  persicum.  The  flowers  are 
pink,  with  a  purple  base  and  white  auricles.  The 
chief  fault  of  this  beautiful  species  is  that  it  throws 
up  the  flowers  in  a  nude  condition  some  time 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  In  either 
state,  however,  the  plant  is  highly  ornamental  and  a 
beautiful  adjunct  to  the  rockery.  It  is  a  native  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  so  well  adapted 
is  it  for  our  climate  that  it  has  become  naturalised 
in  several  parts  of  England.  It  is  frequently  grown 
under  the  name  of  C.  hederaefolium,  but  the 
description  of  it  has  been  very  much  confused  with 
that  of  some  other  species. 

COMMON  THRIFT. 

The  unusually  dry  character  of  the  summer  and 
the  mild  autumn  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
Armeria  vulgaris  and  its  white  variety,  as  well  as 
some  other  species.  In  several  gardens  they  may 
be  seen  in  full  bloom  and  almost  as  gay  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  summer.  The  flowers  of  the 
coloured  sorts  appear  to  be  brighter  coloured  even 
than  they  are  m  dry  warm  weather  earlier  in  the 
season. 


POLYGONUM  POLYSTACHYUM. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  species  of  Polygonum  find  their 
way  into  most  gardens  but  the  subject  of  this  note 
is  comparatively  little-known  outside  of  botanic 
gardens.  It  is  herbaceous  in  character,  forming  a 
large  spreading  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  freely  branched 
and  really  ornamental  on  account  of  the  great 
profusion  of  small  white  flowers.  In  certain  species 


the  flowers  are  creamy,  instead  of  being  pure  white, 
but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  species,  which 
has  reddish  flower  stalks  and  a  pink  zone  at  the  base 
of  the  individual  flowers,  which  are  otherwise  pure 
white.  These  other  colours  do  indeed  serve  to 
show  off  the  purity  of  the  white.  The  panicles 
are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  and  keep  up  a  succession  from 
September  to  October  or  November.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  proves  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country.  Though  it  forms  a  widely 
spreading  bush  when  allowed  to  attain  a  large  size,  it 
can  be  kept  within  due  proportions  by  annually 
reducing  the  size  of  the  rootstock  and  planting  small 
pieces  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Where  the  space 
is  not  necessarily  restricted,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  perfect  freedom  for  it  is  very  effective  during 
the  autumn  months  when  flowers  are  getting  scarce. 
It  might  with  great  advantage  be  planted  in  the 
front  of  shrubbery  borders  where  the  white  flowers 
would  show  themselves  off  against  the  dark  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  fragrant  in  the  mass 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  early  part  of  the  week  have 
given  many  of  us  plenty  to  do  for  the  present  in 
clearing  off  the  debyis  which  Jack  Frost  made  on  his 
travels.  Seldom  are  Pelargoniums  so  suddenly  and 
so  completely  destroyed,  but  the  previous  summer- 
like  weather  had,  no  doubt,  rendered  these  and  other 
things  relatively  more  tender  than  they  generally 
are  at  this  season.  Where  spring  bedding  is  carried 
out  no  time  time  should  be  lost  in  planting  the  beds, 
so  recently  bright  and  gay  with  spring  flowering 
plants  and  bulbs.  When  Alternantheras  are  used 
in  the  summer  arrangements,  it  is  good  practice 
when  planning  out  for  the  spring  display  to  select 
the  later-flowering  things,  notably  Silene  pendula 
for  position,  to  be  afterwards  filled  with  the 
Alternanthera  as  the  planting  out  of  this  is  better 
left  till  somewhat  later  than  the  general  run  of 
things. —  W.B.G. 

AGERATUM  SWANLEY  GEM. 

Can  anyone  say  from  what  source  the  delightful 
scent  of  this  variety,  so  unlike  the  others  we  are 
acquainted  with,  is  derived  ?  It  is  worth  a  place  in 
the  flower  garden  on  this  account,  but  I  take  it  that 
anyone  who  has  attempted  to  grow  it  for  a  dwarf  line 
in  a  ribbon  border  will  have  been  rather  more  than 
disappointed  with  the  result.  I  have  seen  it  used 
thus  where  some  500  plants  were  put  out,  the  sole 
quantity  of  flower  being  one  truss  during  the  whole 
summer.  As  the  past  summer  has  been,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  the  warmest  and  sunniest  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  see,  I  cannot  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  its  ever  doing  any  better  than  it  has 
done. — W.B.G. 


A  SECOND  CROP  OF  POTATOS. 

Having  noticed  in  your  last  issue  some  remarks 
about  a  second  crop  of  Strawberries  gathered  in 
October,  in  Cambridgeshire,  I  think  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  lifted  a  second 
crop  of  Sharpe’s  Victor  Potato.  The  Potatos  were 
lifted  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  I  have  sent  a  sample  for 
your  inspection.  I  think  this  a  most  remarkable  in¬ 
cident.  The  tubers  they  came  off  were  left  in  the 
ground,  and  were  intended  to  be  lifted  for  next  year’s 
seed.  I  think  this  demonstrates  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  extreme  mildness  of  the  season.  The  old  Potatos 
are  still  quite  fresh,  and  will  yet  serve  the  purpose 
they  were  intended  for. — John  Thomson,  The  Gardens, 
Preston  Grange,  Preston  Pans,  Haddingtonshire.—  [The 
sample  received  was  quite  equal  to  many  produced 
in  frames  in  early  spring. — Ed.] 

CURCULIGO  RECURVATA. 

This  fine  old  stove  decorative  plant,  since  Palms 
have  become  so  plentiful,  has  fallen  somewhat  into 
the  background,  yet  as  a  quickly  grown  plant,  when 
well  done,  it  has  few  rivals.  We  have  plants  whose 
deep-green  broad,  arching  foliage  would  render 
them  conspicuous  objects  in  any  arrangement.  It 
is  readily  increased  from  off-sets,  and  when  too 
large  can  easily  be  thrown  away  and  replaced  with 
younger  plants ;  in  fact,  as  readily  as  a  zonal 
Pelargonium. — W.  B.  G. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan. 
themum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


©I^anitifls  Jttum  fh^  0)t)clh 
of  Science. 

The  Daisy  Sleeping  and  Waking. — Lecturing  on 
■'  Brains— Awake  and  Asleep,”  at  St.  George’s  Hal), 
Langham  Place,  recently.  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne,  F.R  S.,  had  occasion  to  illustrate  his 
remarks  by  reference  to  the  sleeping  and  waking,  or 
in  other  words  to  the  opening  and  closing,  of  the 
Daisy.  He  said  that  the  plant  in  question  continued 
to  fold  its  petals  at  night  even  when  placed  under  the 
influence  of  the  electric  light.  When  purposely 
kept  in  a  dark  chamber,  it  continued  to  open  its 
flowers  at  daybreak.  It  had  also  been  found  that 
yellow  light  acted  like  darkness,  and  that  blue  light 
had  the  same  effect  as  sunshine.  Now  the  long 
continued  alternation  of  day  and  night  has  endowed 
the  Daisy  as  it  were  with  a  habit  or  custom  which 
by  long  exercise  has  now  become  habitual  and 
spontaneous.  The  alternation  of  light  and  darkness, 
cold  night  radiation  and  v/armth  by  day,  and  their 
concomitant  or  accompanying  conditions,  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  such  a  result,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  daily  periodicity  of  growth 
of  the  Daisy,  as  in  the  case  of  various  other  plants, 
for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  rays  is  due  to  the 
greater  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  upper  or  under 
surface  at  different  stages  and  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  As  the  individual  flower  gets  old  it  ceases 
to  open  or  close  with  any  degree  of  completeness. 
Should  the  plant  be  kept  for  any  lengthened  period 
of  time  in  a  dark  room  or  chamber,  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  would  cease  to  open  or  close,  because  the 
conditions  for  the  proper  performance  of  those 
operations  would  be  absent.  Light,  heat  and 
moisture  are  essentials  to  it. 

The  hand  coloured  by  Colchicum  Autumnale. 
— The  Paris  journal.  Science  lUustre,  is  responsible 
for  the  following,  of  which  it  gives  an  illustration  of 
the  method  of  procedure: — "If  in  one  of  your 
rambles  you  encounter  this  charming  flower,  hold 
out  the  hand,  very  near,  but  without  touching  it. 
Almost  immediately,  and  to  your  great  surprise,  you 
will  see  that  your  fingers  take  the  dark  and  livid  tint 
of  a  dead  body,  and  colouration  persists  for  some 
moments.  You  have  only  to  insure  yourself  that 
the  plant  is  in  full  flower — an  hour  after  will  be  lost 
trouble  ;  but  if  the  first  gives  no  result,  by  trying 
upon  a  great  number  of  flowers,  you  will  certainly 
hit  upon  one  to  dye  your  fingers.  That  mysterious 
colouration  is  evidently  due  to  a  gaseous  matter 
emitted  by  the  anthers  at  the  moment  of  the 
dispersal  of  the  pollen.  M.  Isidore  Pierre,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Caen,  has  noted 
another  very  curious  fact.  If  one  carries  a  bouquet 
of  these  flowers  in  the  hand  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  it  produces  a  torpor  or  numbness  throughout 
the  whole  member,  and  which  lasts  for  several 
hours.”  Should  there  be  any  reality  in  this  experi¬ 
ment,  particularly  the  latter,  it  would  probably  apply 
to  certain  individuals,  and  not  to  others ;  and  in 
such  a  case  reminds  one  of  the  effect  upon  some 
people  of  handling  Primula  obconica.  Others  are 
not  affected  by  it  in  any  way. 

Fertilisation  of  Yucca. — It  has  been  known  for 
many  years  past  that  the  flowers  of  Yucca  have  to 
be  fertilised  by  insect  agency,  but  the  researches  of 
the  eminent  Professor  Riley,  the  Missouri  entomo¬ 
logist,  have  recently  shown  how  this  takes  place. 
Every  known  species  of  Yucca  is  visited  by  some 
moth  or  other,  and  in  the  commoner  kinds  it  is  a 
species  of  Pronuba,  a  small  white  moth,  which 
effects  the  necessary  fertilisation.  The  moth  visits 
the  flower  with  the  object  of  finding  a  suitable  nidus 
for  the  rearing  of  her  young.  She  pierces  tbe 
ovary,  and  when  crawling  out  of  the  flower  after 
having  deposited  her  eggs,  unconsciously  deposits 
the  pollen  in  the  stigmatic  cavity.  This  is  the 
pollen  obtained  from  some  other  Yucca  flower  which 
she  has  been  visiting,  so  that  cross  fertilisation  is 
effected.  The  young  grubs,  when  hatched  out, 
destroy  only  a  number  of  the  seeds,  so  that  the 
remainder  is  all  gain  to  the  plant,  for  without  the 
aid  of  this  apparently  injurious  but  really  beneficial 
insect,  no  seeds  would  be  produced  at  all.  Thus 
both  the  moth  and  the  plant  are  benefited  by  the 
transaction,  and  both  can  live  on  equal  terms.  The 
plant  supplies  the  young  of  the  moth  with  food, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  able  to  reproduce  itself 
by  the  involuntary  aid  of  the  moth. 
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EARLY  VINERIES. 

Where  these  have  been  started  great  care  and 
caution  is  required  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  regular 
temperature  to  enable  the  vines  to  break  freely. 
Where  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  body  of  fermenting  material  inside  the  house 
which  should  be  turned  over  every  morning.  This 
will  require  the  addition  of  fresh  material  occasion¬ 
ally  to  keep  it  in  a  fermenting  condition,  or  sufficient 
steam  will  not  be  generated  to  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  a  genial  state.  If  circumstances  do  not 
admit  of  this  plan  being  followed,  the  troughs  over 
the  pipes  should  be  kept  full  and  the  house  be 
frequently  syringed  to  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere. 

The  night  temperature  ought  not  to  go  beyond 
50°  at  present  or  till  every  bud  is  well  swelled.  When 
this  takes  place,  gradually  raise  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  to  '■,5°,  when  the  day  temperature  by  fire  heat 
may  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  above  that  at 
night,  and  with  sun  heat  the  thermometer  may  be 
allowed  to  run  up  another  twenty-five  degrees.  Be 
particular  in  giving  air  to  admit  it  gradually  and  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cool  the  atmosphere  too 
rapidly.  Rather  begin  early,  so  as  to  keep  the 
desired  temperature  without  letting  the  lights  down 
so  far  that  by  so  doing  the  temperature  is  lowered. 
Keep  the  outside  borders  moderately  warm,  and 
some  covering  ought  to  be  put  over  the  outside 
protecting  materials.  Sheets  of  galvanised  iron  are 
the  best  things  to  use  and  give  the  least  trouble, 
where  they  can  be  had. — W.B.G. 

- - 

A  VISIT  TO  NEW 

ROCHELLE,  N.Y. 

I  HAD  often  promised  Mr.  Siebreght,  of  the  firm  of 
Siebreght  &  Wadley,  and  one  of  your  oldest  sub¬ 
scribers  in  this  country,  that  I  would  pay  him  a 
visit  at  New  Rochelle,  and  was  reminded  of  my 
engagement  when  I  met  this  gentleman  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  As  soon  as  possible  after  I  returned 
East  I  kept  the  tryst,  and  received  from  my  friend  a 
most  cordial  reception.  Messrs.  Siebreght  & 
Wadley,  apart  from  their  general  plant  trade,  have 
an  immense  store  in  New  York  City,  which  ranks 
among  the  very  best,  and  this  fact  explains  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  enormous  stock  of  plants  grown 
in  their  houses  at  New  Rochelle,  which  are  sixty- 
two  in  number,  and  all  filled  to  repletion  ;  indeed  I 
may  say  that  never  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
have  I  seen  houses  filled  like  these,  and  all  their 
inmates  in  such  good  health.  The  firm  have  also  a 
large  collection  of  plants  at  the  World’s  Fair 
decorating  the  New  York  State  building. 

Palms  are  grown  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
may  be  seen  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from  seedlings 
in  thumbs  to  noble  specimens  20  ft.  and  more  in 
height.  Almost  every  kind  of  useful  stove  and 
greenhouse  plant,  old  and  new,  finds  a  home  in  these 
houses.  One  wonders  what  will  become  of  them  all, 
but  are  told  that  the  store  will  require  them,  and 
many  more,  for  furnishing  during  the  season.  Time 
and  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  going  into 
minute  details,  so  I  shall  content  myself  by  noting 
some  of  the  more  notable  features  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  And  first  let  me  refer  to  the  Orchids,  which 
are  to  be  seen  by  the  thousand,  growing  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  and  promising  to  yield  grand 
crops  of  flowers.  There  is  no  pretext  whatever  at 
coddling  the  plants  as  is  done  by  so  many,  indeed, 
the  way  they  Have  to  rough  it,  so  to  speak,  taking 
their  chance  with  other  inmates,  is  very  remarkable. 
Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  flowering 
season  Mr.  Siebreght  "  is  in  it.” 

First  to  take  my  attention  was  a  large  frame  full  of 
Cypripedium  insigne,  bristling  with  flower  buds.  Next 
I  became  interested  in  a  house  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  planted  out  on  sloping  benches,  a  system 
that  many  others  might  adopt  with  advantage. 
The  Cattleya  houses  are  in  grand  trim,  such  pieces 
of  C.  gigas  as  are  seldom  seen,  and  the  varieties  all 
Ai,  as  I  know  from  what  I  saw  in  New  York  last 
spring.  While  I  am  writing  of  Orchids  I  wonder 
what  British  gardeners  would  think  if  they  could  see 
the  place  in  which  many  of  the  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
and  Dendrobes  are  ripened  off  here.  It  is  simply  a 
huge  wooden  construction,  with  the  sides  built  up  of 
narrow  ribs  about  3  in.  wide  fixed  about  the  same 
distance  apart,  so  that  sun  and  air  readily  find  their 
way  through.  When  I  looked  inside  my  astonish¬ 


ment  was  great  to  see  the  thrifty  workman-like  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plants.  Under  the  roof  were  hanging 
rows  upon  rows  of  Laelia  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis 
showing  spikes  in  great  profusion.  Underneath 
them  on  the  floor  was  a  fine  stock  of  Cycads,  and  in 
one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Cycas  Rumphii,  with  some  forty  or  more  leaves, 
having  a  spread  of'about  18  ft.  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  Allocasias  fill  other  houses,  and  in  one  small 
structure  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  good  batch  of 
Streptocarpus.  Another  big  structure  contained 
Chrysanthemums,  and  yet  another  contained 
nothing  but  Asparagus  planted  out.  The  Phalae- 
nopsis  house  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country,  the 
growths  being  .splendid,  many  of  the  leaves  measur¬ 
ing  from  5  in.  to  15  in.  in  length,  and  from  2  in.  to 
5  in.  in  width. 

The  Rose  houses  gave  great  promise  of  future 
abundance  of  bloom,  and  three  of  them,  each  100  ft. 
long,  were  filled  with  a  new  hybrid  Tea  variety  that 
is  not  yet  in  the  market,  but  which  it  is  expected 
will  shortly  be  put  into  commerce.  It  is  in  the  style 
of  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  a  good  grower,  and  of  a 
very  desirable  colour  for  a  winter  bloomer.  It  is 
also  a  remarkably  fine  bloomer,  the  plants  seeming 
to  want  to  flower  from  every  joint,  strong  or  weak, 
even  the  cuttings  on  the  benches  having  buds  on 
them.  Mr.  Siebreght  purchased  the  stock  from 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Belfast,  who 
have  exhibited  it  in  the  old  country,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  have  won  several  medals  with  it.  The  Lily 
tanks  and  herbaceous  grounds  are  very  interesting, 
but  I  cannot  further  refer  to  them  now. — Am.  Cor. 

- •*— - 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING. 

Mr.  Prinsep  seems  to  hav^e  deliberately  set  out  on 
the  war-path  of  antagonism  so  far  as  relates  to 
horticultural  lecturing.  As  a  Sussex  man  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  his  onslaught,  as  in  that  county 
there  are  three  very  practical  men  engaged,  and  I 
should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  either  one  of  them 
was  not  able  to  give  sound  and  useful  information 
to  any  Sussex  audience,  in  relation  to  horticulture. 
That  one  of  these  Sussex  instructors  is  a  present 
gardener  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  com¬ 
plete  capacity  of  gardeners  to  undertake  work  of 
this  description.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  several  who  have  distinctly  failed 
to  make  capable  lecturers,  or  who  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  it  up  because  of  the  great  drain  made 
upon  time  which  is  their  employer’s  ;  upon  physical 
capacity,  owing  also  to  very  late  hours,  and  to  mental 
ability — because  this  lecturing  is  after  all  mentally 
very  exacting,  if  well  and  conscientiously  done. 

Although  Mr.  Prinsep  sneers  at  the  ”  spouters,” 
permit  me  to  say  that  unless  a  man  can  ”  spout,”  to 
use  the  expressive  term  of  the  day,  he  is  of  very 
little  use  as  a  lecturer.  A  mere  dry  essay  read  in 
worse  than  schoolboy  fashion  interests  no  one  and 
is  very  wearisome.  Full  and  well  arranged  notes, 
SO  as  to  keep  a  subject  within  bounds  and  in  a 
connected  form,  are  indispensable.  These  enable 
the  lecturer  to  draw  upon  facts  and  illustrations 
that  may  crop  up  in  his  mind  as  he  goes  along,  and 
in  that  way  help  to  render  his  subject  attractive  as 
well  as  interesting.  It  is  very  little  use  in  horti¬ 
cultural  lecturing  to  touch  upon  matters  in  a  merely 
cursory  way.  The  great  thing  is  to  show  how  good 
results  are  accomplished,  and  I  very  often  in  talking 
about  diverse  aspects,  whether  relating  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  or  flowers,  introduce  reference  to  diverse 
methods,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  in  diverse 
places.  Where  two  or  three  courses  lead  to  the 
same  results,  each  one  should  be  shown,  because 
there  cannot  be,  indeed,  must  not  be,  any  rule-of- 
thumb  practice  in  horticulture. 

True  garden  practice  is  singularly  elastic,  and  rather 
than  set  up  any  specific  dictum  I  prefer  to  point  out 
the  various  ways  or  methods  in  which  good  results 
are  obtained  in  private  gardens,  in  nurseries,  and  in 
market  establishments,  as  all  have  their  moral  and 
their  use.  It  is  in  this  direction  especially,  I  hold, 
that  the  man  who  has  many  opportunities  to  see 
diverse  practice  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  places  has 
undoubted  advantages  in  both  disseminating  know¬ 
ledge  and  illustrating  it,  than  ordinary  gardeners, 
however  bright,  can  well  possess.  Again,  I  am  far 
from  being  sure  that  high-class  private  gardens  pre¬ 
sent  just  the  best  schools  in  which  elementary  horti¬ 
cultural  instructors  can  be  trained.  Let  it  be 


admitted  that  the  highest  form  of  horticultural 
practice  may  be  found  in  such  gardens,  or  shall  I 
say  with  due  reserve,  should  be  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
with  rural  audiences,  composed  of  persons  largely  who 
have  only  the  slightest  possible  knowledge  of  high- 
class  gardening,  to  talk  to  them  of  these  enhanced 
methods  is  to  discourse  of  matters  fully  above  their 
heads. 

An  instructor  cannot  know  too  much  of  ev'ery 
branch  of  gardening,  but  all  his  knowledge  is  as  a  high 
wind  that  blows  clean  over  the  heads  of  his  auditors 
unless  he  brings  himself  and  his  theme  down  to  the 
low  level  of  their  understanding.  I  was  amused  at 
Mr.  Prinsep’s  reference  to  the  Cabbage  moth.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  does  not  interest  audiences 
much  to  learn  whether  the  perfect  insect  be  brown, 
white,  or  yellow,  a  moth  or  a  butterfly.  Whilst  it  is 
gravely  told  us  by  one  authority  that  the  moths 
should  be  destroyed  when  seen,  I  don’t  think  any 
instructor  would  like  to  tell  those  whose  Cabbage 
plots  were  suffering  from  catterpillars,  that  they 
should  arm  themselves  with  butterfly  nets  and  chase 
them  about  the  gardens  as  they  presented  them¬ 
selves.  If  we  could  make  our  Cabbage  plants  so 
obnoxious  that  the  moths  would  not  infest  them  all 
very  well,  but  as  the  Cabbages  are  grown  to  be 
eaten  we  cannot  do  that.  The  best  remedy  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  caterpillars  as  they  present  themselves  on 
any  of  our  Brassica  tribes,  and  nothing  is  more 
simple  and  more  efficacious  than  is  dressings  of 
very  fine  dry  salt  strewed  in  and  about  the  leaf¬ 
age  in  the  evening  and  then  washing  it  off  in  the 
morning.  That  plan  has  been  found  to  work  won¬ 
ders  during  the  past  season,  and  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  worth  ten  thousand  entomological  dissertations  on 
Cabbage-feeding  insects,  all  of  which  is  mere  froth 
and  dried  bones  to  the  general.  However,  I  daresay 
there  would  not  be,  in  comparing  notes,  so  very 
great  disparity  of  view  or  opinion  between  Mr 
Prinsep  and  myself.  Still  vague  charges  and  de¬ 
clamation  don’t  go  for  much.  Still  farther,  the  ideal 
instructor  has  to  be  trained,  but  no  doubt  we  shall 
have  such  after  a  few  of  us  old  grey  beards  have 
played  our  little  parts  on  village  platforms. 

■  I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  a  case  that 
has  just  come  under  my  notice  in  a  metropolitan, 
and  indeed  a  wealthy  county,  where  a  young  fellow, 
whose  entire  life  up  to  some  three  years  since  had 
been  spent  in  school  and  in  a  publishing  house,  has 
been  put  on  as  a  lecturer.  What  he  knows  about 
gardening  has  been  picked  up  in  a  little  florist’s 
place  which  he  now  has  charge  of  ;  but  he  knows  no 
more  about  practical  gardening  than  a  child.  Yet 
this  comparatively  ignorant  person  has  been  selected 
by  a  district  Technical  Education  Committee  to  give 
several  courses  of  horticultural  lectures ;  but  then 
perhaps  the  miserable  pay  of  los.  per  lecture  is  the 
real  reason  for  playing  so  low  down.  I  don't  blame 
the  young  fellow  for  getting  bread  and  cheese  where 
he  can  ;  but  I  do  seriously  blame  the  County  Council 
and  its  district  committee  for  thrusting  such  in¬ 
capacity  on  the  public,  because  it  is  making  horti¬ 
cultural  instruction  literally  to  stink  in  the  nostrils. 


RASPBERRIES. 

If  not  already  done  these  may  now  be  looked  over 
and  have  all  superfluous  canes  removed.  The  most 
general  plan  of  training  them  is  to  stakes,  the  plants 
being  at  4  ft.  apart  each  way.  For  ourselves  we 
prefer  training  them  to  wires  or  light  trellis  work,  as 
they  can  be  spread  farther  apart,  and  the  canes  will 
get  better  ripened,  and  so  be  more  productive.  The 
fruit  also,  being  more  subjected  to  light  and  air,  keeps 
better  during  a  spell  of  damp  weather  than  where 
the  canes  are  tied  close  round  a  stake.  Where 
stakes  are  used  the  canes  should  be  reduced  to  five 
to  a  stool,  and  in  going  over  them  all  rods  coming 
up  between  the  row's  should  be  removed.  On  no 
account  should  the  soil  be  dug  unless,  unfortunately, 
perennial  weeds  get  a  footing  among  them.  Then 
it  must  be  done  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
Raspberry  roots  as  possible.  See  that  all  stakes, 
etc.,  are  likely  to  last  through  the  season,  and  if  not 
replace  them,  and  having  made  all  secure  put  on  a 
good  coating  of  short  manure.  This  will  enrich  the 
soil  and  act  a&a  mulching  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist  during  summer  droughts.  These  remarks 
refer  to  summer-bearing  varieties,  the  autumn-bear¬ 
ing  kinds,  as  they  fruit  on  the  current  year’s  w'ood, 
should  be  cut  clean  down  annually. —  W.  B.  G. 
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THE  KING  OF  THE 

DENDROBES. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  and  cor¬ 
roborate  the  remarks  made  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent  "T.A.”  at  p.  98  concerning  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum  which  has  flowered  and 
continues  to  flower  so  grandly  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 


ing  a  great  variety  of  soft  and  beautiful  colours. 

The  size  of  these  light  coloured  sorts  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  dark  ones,  for  many  of  them  measure 
3  in.  to  in.  across  the  petals.  One  variety  was 
nearly  white,  a  flush  of  pink  on  the  tips  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  similar  shade  on  the  terminal 
lohe  of  the  lip  with  purple  lines  being  all  the  colour. 
That  the  basal  half  of  the  lip  should  be  white  is 


Accompanying  the  above  were  some  flowers  of 
the  white  Dendrobium  album  which  comes  in  useful 
at  this  season  of  the  year  as  wed  as  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  and  C.  insigne  violaceum  punctatum. 
The  great  substance  of  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
Cattleya  labiata  was  remarkable  and  show  that 
cultural  treatment  and  a  clear,  clean  atmosphere 
were  all  in  their  favour.  The  colour  was  also  good. 


The  Home  of  the  King  of  the  Dendrobes  in  Mr.  Cypher’s  Nursery  at  Cheltenham. 


James  Cypher,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham.  Of  the 
great  beauty  and  wide  variation  in  this  recent  intro¬ 
duction  there  can  be  no  question,  and  as  time  goes 
on  we  receive  additional  evidence  of  the  capabilities 
of  this  species  for  brightening  up  the  Orchid  house 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  The 
illustration  which  we  furnish  of  Mr.  Cypher’s 
Dendrobium  house,  and  which  has  been  prepared 
from  a  photograph,  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  also 
received  a  box  of  blooms  from  Mr.  Cypher,  chiefly 
of  the  magnificent  Dendrobe  in  question,  show- 


remarkable.  for  in  most  cases  the  purple  colour  is 
darkest  at  the  base  of  this  organ  and  is  often  intensi¬ 
fied  to  crimson.  Such  is  the  case  with  those 
varieties  having  rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals  of 
greater  or  less  intensity.  The  paler  shades,  which 
pass  into  white  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
are  also  very  handsome.  The  form  which  is  known 
as  D.  Statterianum  has  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
uniform  dark  purple,  except  at  the  very  base  where 
they  deepen  to  crimson.  The  upper  portion  of  the  lip  is 
some  shades  darker, aud  the  basal  half  maroon  crimson. 


The  same  might  be  said  of  a  large  and  handsome 
flower  of  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  the  stiffness  and  rigidity 
of  segments  being  very  marked.  The  sepals  were 
spread  out  horizontally,  but  the  much  undulated  and 
crisped  petals  were  projected  forward  almost  along¬ 
side  of  the  lip.  The  crimson  and  yellow  lines  of  the 
lip  extended  all  over  the  tube  of  the  lip,  externally 
and  internally,  and  the  lamina  as  well,  with  e.xception 
of  a  portion  around  the  apical  sinus,  which  was  rich 
crimson  purple.  Mr.  Cypher  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success  with  the  new  Dendrobe, 
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NOTES  ON  PROPAGATION. 

Ik  order  to  keep  up  an  assortment  of  sizes  of  decora¬ 
tive  plants  it  is  necessary  to  continue  propagating  in 
such  quantities  as  one’s  trade  requires  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  many  operations 
of  this  character  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  active 
growing  season  for  a  majority  of  the  plants  in  general 
use  as  decorative  stock. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  house  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  but  if  limited  space  will  not  permit 
of  this  arrangement,  then  the  next  best  plan  must  be 
substituted,  that  is,  the  enclosure  of  a  certain  space 
in  one  of  the  houses  by  means  of  frames,  so  that  the 
proper  conditions  may  be  secured  for  successful 
work.  For  general  use  in  the  propagating  bed  some 
clean  sharp  sand  has  long  been  the  favourite 
material,  as  is  well  known  by  every  florist ;  but  for 
many  warm  house  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Pandanus,  Ficus,  and  others,  there  is  no  better 
medium  than  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  either  for  planting 
the  cuttings  in  or  to  plunge  the  pots  within  the 
frame,  this  material  retaining  moisture  for  a  long 
time  without  becoming  sodden  and  also  promoting 
rapid  root  growth. 

The  various  Palm  seed',  of  trade  varieties  are  also 
received  in  most  instances  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  all  cases  should  be  given  prompt 
attention,  almost  any  light  soil  answering  for  the 
seed  pans  or  boxes,  and  the  old-fashioned  rule  for 
sowing  seeds  of  covering  them  with  soil  to  a  little 
more  depth  than  the  diameter  of  the  seed,  will 
usually  prove  satisfactory  for  seeds  of  this  class. 
Abundant  drainage  should  be  given  to  the  pots  or 
boxes,  for  stagnant  moisture  generally  results  in 
failure  in  Palm  growing,  and  this  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  from  the  seedling  stage  up.  The 
common  practice  in  many  establishments  has  been 
to  sow  Palm  seeds  in  about  6-in.  pots,  though 
shallow  pans  and  boxes  are  also  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  and  with  some  saving  in  space,  but 
where  very  large  quantities  are  sown  they  are  some¬ 
times  planted  out  on  side  benches  where  abundant 
bottom  heat  can  be  given,  the  latter  method  having 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  in  some  of  the 
large  European  establishments. 

If  wooden  boxes  are  used  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  both  inside  and  out 
before  using,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  carbolic  acid  to  the  whitewash  will  be  a  further 
preventive  of  fungoid  growth.  Strong  bottom  heat 
will  give  much  quicker  results  in  the  germination  of 
Palm  seeds,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  prove  that 
soaking  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  before  planting  has  resulted  in  any 
quicker  growth,  though  this  method  has  at  times 
been  recommended.  The  period  of  germination 
varies  greatly  with  different  species,  probably  the 
quickest  to  start  into  growth  being  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  the  germ  of  which  frequently  protrudes 
through  the  shell  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
from  the  time  of  planting,  while  the  seeds  of  some 
of  the  Attaleas  have  been  known  to  remain  dormant 
in  the  g.’ound  five  to  eight  years  before  making  any 
apparent  growth.  It  is,  however,  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  Palms  with  the  latter  characteristic 
are  not  likely  to  become  trade  plants,  and  are  seldom 
met  with  outside  of  private  collections  or  botanical 
gardens. 

Kentias  also  are  somewhat  slow,  usually  requiring 
from  three  months  upward  for  their  germination, 
but  if  the  seeds  are  fresh  and  the  conditions  favour¬ 
able  the  result  should  be  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  seeds  sown  in  the  crop  of  plants  to 
be  potted  off.  But  unfortunately  all  the  seeds  sent 
to  market  are  not  fresh,  and  failures  frequently  occur, 
so  that  the  result  noted  above  cannot  always  be 
counted  on. 

Dracaena  canes  of  the  trade  varieties,  as  D. 
terminalis,  D.  terminalis  stricta,  D.  ferrea,  and  D. 
fragrans,  are  also  offered  at  this  time  and  should  be 
planted  at  once,  the  common  method  being  to  lay 
them  on  a  well  heated  bench  in  the  propagating 
house,  said  bench  being  filled  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  in. 
with  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  and  sand  and  the  canes 
altnost  huried  in  this  material.  Some  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  some  instances  from  the  fact  of 
the  stock  plants  of  Dracaenas  becoming  infested 
with  one  of  the  many  fungoid  diseases,  this  making 
its  appearance  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  “  spot,” 
and  where  this  prevails  in  any  great  degree  it  is 
wiser  to  discard  the  young  stock  at  once,  as  but  a 


small  percentage  of  the  affected  plants  will  outgrow 
the  disease  sufficiently  to  become  saleable  speci¬ 
mens. 

But,  providing  this  difficulty  is  not  encountered, 
the  canes  will  soon  start  into  growth  from  nearly 
every  joint,  and  the  young  plants  should  be  cut  away 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  roots. 

The  topping  of  Ficus  has  frequently  been  described 
in  the  Florist,  and  we  need  only  remark  that  the  most 
symmetrical  plants  are  secured  by  this  method,  and 
that  the  operation  is  a  rapid  one  during  warm 
weather,  and  while  it  may  be  continued  at  alt  seasons 
of  the  year  in  a  warm  house,  yet  the  present  is  a 
good  time,  and  useful  little  plants  may  still  be 
secured  in  time  for  this  winter’s  sales. — IF.  H.  Tafilin, 
in  American  Florist. 

- 1 - - 

THE  GOOSEBERRY 

SAW-FLY.* 

The  Gooseberry  saw-fly  (Nematus  ribesiij  is  a  per¬ 
fect  pest  in  Gooseberry  plantations  and  gardens  in 
some  seasons.  It  also  attacks  Red  Currant  bushes, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  Gooseberry  bushes.  In 
many  cases  the  leaves  are  completely  riddled,  or 
quite  cleared  off,  together  with  the  young  fruit,  and 
unless  the  plague  is  checked  it  is  likely  to  be  renewed 
in  succeeding  seasons  with  greater  intensity.  When 
it  has  been  once  established  in  large  plantations  it 
has  been  found  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  This 
insect  is  common  in  many  European  countries,  and 
appeared  in  America  and  Canada  about  thirty-five 
years  ago.  It  has  now  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  continent,  according  to  Professor 
Saunders,  who  believes  that  it  was  brought  into 
America  in  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  of  im¬ 
ported  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes. 

The  fly  appears  in  April,  early  or  late,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season.  The  female  is  rather 
more  than  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  having  a 
wing  expanse  of  over  half  an  inch.  Its  body  is  of 
the  colour  of  honey.  Its  wings  are  iridescent,  and 
the  head  and  thorax  are  dark  coloured.  The  legs 
are  yellowish,  with  black  feet.  The  male  is  smaller 
than  the- female;  its  body  is  much  narrower  and 
darker  in  colour. 

Greenish-white  eggs  are  placed  close  together  by 
the  sides  of  the  ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  fastened 
there  with  an  adhesive  substance.  One  female  will 
lay  a  great  number  of  eggs.  The  eggs  can  easily  be 
seen  without  a  glass.  Larvae  come  from  the  eggs  in 
about  eight  days.  They  are  only  about  one  line — 
the  twelfth  of  an  inch— long  at  first,  with  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  heads,  and  they  have  twenty  feet. 
The  larvae  are  white  or  pale-coloured,  with  black 
spots  on  each  side,  but  they  soon  become  green  with 
black  heads.  After  the  last  moult  they  are  very 
light  green,  except  the  first  and  anal  segments,  which 
are  yellow.  After  feeding  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
days,  the  larvae  spin  oval  cocoons  of  a  brown  colour, 
generally  upon,  or  just  beneath,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  under  the  infested  bushes.  Occasionally  the 
cocoons  from  the  first  broods  of  larvae  are  found 
upon  the  stems  and  twigs  of  the  bushes.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  cocoons  of  the  summer  broods 
are  yellowish  and  yellowish-brown.  The  cocoons  of 
the  last  broods  are  found  deeper  in  the  ground  than 
those  of  the  summer  broods.  In  some  seasons  there 
are  three  generations. 

Hellebore  is  used  with  great  advantage  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  poisonous,  and  might  be 
dangerous  if  it  adhered  in  any  quantities  to  the  fruit 
of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  But  it  is  used  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Professor  Saunders  states  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  hellebore  have  been  used  in  America  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  this  insect,  and  there  is 
no  case  on  record  where  injury  has  resulted  from  its 
use. 

It  is  applied  either  as  a  powder  with  small  bellows, 
or  with  a  soufflet,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  i  oz.  to  one  pail  of  water,  and 
applied  with  a  garden  engine,  or  with  the  machines 
used  in  large  fruit  plantations. 

Syringing  the  bushes  with  a  wash  made  of  6  lbs. 
of  soft  soap  and  the  essence  of  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  of 
Quassia  chips  boiled,  mixed  with  100  gallons  of 
water,  has  been  found  efficacious.  A  wash  made  of 
6  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  three,  pints  of  paraffin  to  100 

*  Leaflet  issued  by,  and  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from,  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,. 
London,  S.W. 


gallons  of  water  has  also  proved  beneficial.  But  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  syringe  the  bushes  twice, 
or  even  more  often,  as  larvae  are  continuously 
hatched  out  from  the  eggs  upon  the  leaves. 

Lime  freely  dusted  over  infested  hushes  when  w’et 
with  dew  or  rain  has  been  of  considerable  advantage. 
Soot  also  may  be  applied,  or  soot  and  lime  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  soot  to  three  of  lime, 
but  this  should  not  be  put  on  when  the  berries  are 
formed,  as  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  them,  and  spoil 
their  colour  and  flavour. 

The  ground  under  and  around  infested  bushes 
should  be  dressed  with  quicklime  in  the  autumn, 
and  dug  deeply.  Gas  lime  is  also  valuable  for  this 
purpose.  To  prevent  the  flies  from  coming  up,  gar¬ 
deners  sometimes  stamp  or  beat  down  the  earth  in 
the  early  spring  close  round  bushes  that  have  been 
infested. 

- ^ - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  w'as  opened  on 
Tuesday  last  and  continued  till  Thursday,  the  gth 
inst.  As  was  anticipated,  the  show  turned  out  to  be 
a  grand  one,  both  as  regards  the  extent  and  quc^ity 
of  the  exhibits.  The  Japanese  blooms  were  superb 
in  many  of  the  stands,  but  unfortunately  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  incurved  varieties,  which  were 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  weakest  part  of  the 
show,  as  indeed  they  have  been  in  most  collections 
we  have  visited  this  season.  The  groups  and  speci¬ 
men  plants  were  fine,  and  some  of  the  latter  were 
really  marvellous  for  the  wealth  of  bloom  uniformly 
covering  the  plants  and  practically  hiding  the 
foliage.  In  the  national  competition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  Horticultural  Societies  the  Challenge 
Trophy  and  the  prize  of  £10,  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  was  won 
by  the  St.  Neots  Amateur  and  Cottage  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
Society  has  taken  it.  The  blooms  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  R.  Petfield,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill, 
Esq.,  Diddington,  Huntingdon.  Some  of  the  finest 
of  the  Japanese  varieties  were  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Clarke,  Eda  Prass,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler, 
Avalanche,  W.  Tricker,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Gloire  du 
Rocher,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Violet  Rose,  Lord 
Brooke,  Marie  Hoste,  W.  W.  Coles,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
and  Mrs.  Briscoe  Ironside.  The  incurved  blooms 
were  weaker,  and  scarcely  fully  developed  in  many 
cases.  Some  of  the  best  were  Baron  Hirsch,  Alfred 
Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  R.  Petfield,  Mon.  R.  Bahaunt, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Anne  Hoste,  and  Golden  Empress. 
The  second  award  was  taken  by  the  Havant 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  blooms  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  whose  best  Japanese 
blooms  were  Charles  Davis,  Viviand  Morel, 
Princess  May,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Robert  Owen, 
Marie  Hoste,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
Etoile  de  Lyon.  The  incurved  blooms  were  very 
small  in  this  exhibit.  The  third  award  was  made  to 
the  Sittingbourne  and  Milton  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Association,  and  the  blooms  were  sent  by 
seven  growers.  Amongst  the  Japanese  sorts  were 
some  very  characteristic  blooms.  In  the  competition 
for  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Holmes 
Memorial  Cups,  the  Challenge  Cup  and  £\o  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan, 
Esq ,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  for  thirty-six 
incurved  blooms.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were 
Lord  Alcester,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lord  Wolseley,  M.  R.  Bahaunt,  Queen  of  England, 
John  Lambert,  Madame  Darrier,  Barbara,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  Nil  Desperandum,  Eugenie,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Lady  Dorothy.  Messrs.  W.  and  G. 
Drover,  Fareham,  Hants,  took  the  second  place  with 
fine  blooms  of  Alfred  Salter,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  J.  Doughty,  and  J.  Lambert. 
Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant  Nursery, 
Teynham,  were  third  in  this  class,  in  which  there 
were  six  entries.  The  winner  of  the  Challenge  Cup 
and  ;^io,  for  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms,  was  W. 
Herbert  Fowler,  Esq.,  Claremont,  Taunton.  Every 
bloom  was  really  a  model  of  perfection,  and  the 
finer  of  them  were  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Beaute  Toulousaine, 
W.  Falconer,  Thos.  Hewett,  Van  Den  Heede, 
Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
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Adams,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Julius  Roehers,  Duke 
of  York,  Charles  Davis,  Puritan,  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  Autumn  Tints.  Madamoiselle  Marie  Hoste, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Wm.  Tricker,  R.  C.  Kingston, 
W.  K.  Woodcock,  and  Louis  Boehmer.  The  second 
award  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Cox,  gardener  to 
John  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickendon,  Hertford.  Very 
fine  blooms  were  Viviand  Morel,  E.  Molyneux, 
Madamoiselle  Marie  Hoste,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson, 
Charles  Davis,  William  Seward,  Mikado,  Stan- 
stead  White,  and  Viscountess  Hambleden.  The 
third  award  went  to  Mr.  Chas.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Surrey.  He  had 
some  weak  blooms,  but  John  Shrimpton,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Charles  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Madame 
Cambon,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  some  others  were 
really  fine.  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover  took  the  fourth 
award  in  a  competition  numbering  some  seven 
entries. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved 
varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  with  well 
formed  blooms  of  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  d'Arc^ 
Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress.  Empress 
of  India,  Emily  Dale,  Violet  Tomlin,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Madame  Darrier,  and 
Princess  Teck.  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Charles  Egerton,  Solna,  Roehampton,  took  the 
second  award  with  fine  blooms  of  Alfred  Salter, 
Golden  Empress.  Lord  Alcester,  John  Lambert, 
Empress  of  India,  etc.  The  third  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  with  slightly  smaller 
blooms  generally.  Mr.  W.  Collings,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Carlile,  Esq.,  Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford,  was 
accorded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms. 
Fine  samples  were  White  Empress,  Mrs.  R.  King, 
Madame  Darrier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Em¬ 
press,  and  Violet  Tomlin.  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener 
to  Her  Grace  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Burhill,  Walton-on-Thames,  took  the  second 
award  with  a  very  good  exhibit.  The  third 
prize  exhibit  was  not  far  behind,  and 
was  shown  by  Mr.  -  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Archer,  Hontlon,  Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

The  first  prize  for  six  incurved  blooms  of  one 
variety  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  with  very  neat 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Heale.  Mr.  John  Hewett,  gardener 
to  H.  B.  Mackesen,  Esq.,  Hillside  House,  Hythe, 
was  second  with  Lord  Alcester;  and  Mr.  B.  Calvert 
was  third  with  Violet  Tomlin.  A  silver  cup 
offered  by  Major  A.  Collis  Browne,  and  a  money 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Eetcham  Park,  Leatherhead, 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  amongst  which 
Stanstead  White,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Madlle.  Marie 
Hoste,  Alberic  Lunden,  Violet  Rose,  J.  Stanborough 
Dibbens,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  and  several  others 
were  large  and  handsome.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  had 
also  a  splendid  exhibit,  taking  the  second  award  ; 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  took  the  third  place  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Collins  was  fourth.  Even  the  fourth  prize  lot  was 
very  fine,  a  fact  that  may  be  best  conceived  when 
we  state  that  there  were  fifteen  entries.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich, 
^^ose  blooms  were  all  good,  but  Stanstead  White, 
XoronA,  Viviand  Morel,  Miss  A.  Hartzhorn,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Hi  Payne,  and  J.  Dyer,  were  exception¬ 
ally  fine— in  fact,  amongst  the  finest  in  the  show. 
The  second  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Felgate, 
with  fine  blooms  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Louis 
Boehmer,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  W.  Tricker ; 
Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne,  gardener  to  Major  Joicey, 
Sunningdale  Park,  took  the  third  award  with  a  very 
fine  exhibit. 

Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round 
Park,  Englefield  Green,  was  fourth  with  a  very 
imposing  exhibit.  Mr.  W.  Collins  had  the  best  six 
blooms  of  a  white  Japanese  variety  in  Avalanche, 
which  was  certainly  grand.  Mr.  B.  Calvert  was 
second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Jones, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  War¬ 
wick,  was  third,  with  Florence  Davis  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  For  six  Japanese  of  any  other  colour  except 
white,  Mr.  W.  Collins  was  first  with  E.  Molyneux  ; 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq,, 
Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  was  second,  with  Col.  W. 
B.  Smith.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  had  the  best  six  incurved 
Japanese  blooms,  and  his  smallest  bloom  was  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  ;  Mr.  B.  Calvert  was  second.  The 
first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  put  into  com¬ 


merce  in  this  country  in  1891  or  1892,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon.  His  finest 
blooms  were  Primrose  League,  Princess  May, 
Dorothea  Shea,  Van  den  Heede,  Pearl  Beauty  and 
Mrs.  Harman  Payne  ;  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  was  second 
with  smaller  blooms  of  Wm.  Seward,  Beauty  of  Ex-' 
mouth,  John  Shrimpton,  Chas.  Blick,  Ada  Prass, 
and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  Esq.^ 
was  a  good  third.  The  first  award  for  twelve  large- 
flowered  reflexed  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Thorne,  with  fine  samples  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Golden  Christine,  Putney  George,  White 
Christine,  Phidias,  and  Cullingfordi.  Mr.  A.  Sturt 
was  second.  The  first  award  for  twenty-four  large- 
flowered  Anemone  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Ives 
gardener  to  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  Hadley  Lodge,  High 
Barnet.  His  finer  blooms  were  Nelson,  Delaware, 
Rodolpho  Ragionere,  Annie  Lowe,  Sabine,  Mrs. 
Judge  Benedict,  and  Fabian  de  Mediana.  Mr. 
Wm.  Skaggs  was  second.  Mr.  A.  Ives  had  the  best 
twelve  Japanese  Anemone  blooms;  Mr.  R.  E.  Not- 
cutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich,  was  second. 
Mr.  Jas.  Myers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
Hinchingbrooke  Gardens,  Huntingdon,  took  the 
leading  award  for  Anemone  pompons,  and  which 
with  few  exceptions  were  very  fine.  For  twelve 
large  Anemone  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Ives  was  first  with 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Madamoiselle 
Nathalie  Brun,  &c.  Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  gardener  to 

R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbotts  Langley, 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  pompons  which  were 
notable  for  their  size.  Mr.  J.  L.  Turf,  gardener  to 

S.  Boney,  Esq.,  Cholmeley  Lodge,  Highgate,  was  a 
good  second. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  first  award  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese  blooms  was  taken  by  J.  R.  Wildman, 
Esq.,  9,  Grove  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.  Some 
of  his  finer  blooms  were  Viviand  Morel,  Bouquet 
des  Dames,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  and  Sunflower.  Mr. 
John  Horril,  West  Street,  Havant,  Hants,  was  a 
good  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  however,  he  took  the  leading  place,  with 
neat  blooms  of  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Violet  Tomlin,  etc.  J.  R.  Wildman, 
Esq.,  was  second.  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes,  Fort  Grange, 
Gosport,  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in 
this  division,  showing  fine  samples  of  J.  S.  Dibbens, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Excelsior,  Mr.  C.  Wheeler,  and 
others.  Mr.  T.  Lansley,  155,  Pinner  Road,  Watford, 
was  second,  showing  some  excellent  blooms,  generally 
very  highly  coloured.  Mr.  F.  Hicks,  Elstree,  Herts, 
was  third. 

For  a  group  of  pot  plants  of  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  in  a  space  equal  to  100  superficial  feet,  the 
first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither 
Greens  Lewisham.  The  plants  were  arranged  in  a 
semi-conical  mound  of  considerable  height,  and  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Col, 
W.  B.  Smith,  G.  W.  Childs,  and  others.  Mr, 
Norman  Davis  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  am 
equally  massive  group,  but  somewhat  different  in 
shape,  and  largely  made  up  of  similar  varieties  with 
a  bold  line  of  John  Shrimpton  in  front.  The  first 
award  for  six  trained  specimens  was  made  to  Mr.  D. 
Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton.  The 
varieties  shown  were  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  White 
Christine,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Margot,  Gloriosum,  and  Stan¬ 
stead  Surprise,  and  were  generally  ackrfo  wledged  to  be 
the  best  bloomed  specimens  ever  shown.  The  second 
award  went  to  Mr.  John  Hughes,  gardener  to  G.  R. 
Higgins,  Esq.,  Eastlands,  Dulwich  Village,  but  his 
plants  were  small.  Mr.  W.  Wesker,  gardener  to  A. 
Heaver,  Esq.,  Streatham  Elms,  Upper  Tooting, 
was  third  with  much  smaller  plants  and  fewer 
blooms. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hendon,  gardener  to  J.  Spiers,  Esq., 
Tottenham  Park,  Tottenham,  had  the  best  four 
specimens  which  were  well  and  evenly  bloomed, 
Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Cedar 
House,  Stamford  Hill,  was  a  good  second,  Mr.  F. 
Gilks,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Frew,  Esq.,  Forest  Road, 
Walthamstow,  was  third.  Mr.  John  Hughes  took 
the  leading  place  for  six  trained  specimens  of 
pompons,  the  blooms  of  which  were  all  notable  for 
their  size.  Mr.  D.  Donald  was  second,  though  he 
had  larger  plants  with  a  much  greater  profusion  of 
smaller  flowers,  which  were  certainly  the  most  hand¬ 
some  of  the  exhibits  in  this  class.  He  however  took 
the  first  award  for  a  single  pyramidally-trained 
specimen.  The  variety  was  Margot  and  was  well 
done.  The  other  specimens  were  smaller  with  fewer 


flowers.  Mr.  W.  Davey  had  the  best  six  standard 
trained  specimens.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  D. 
Donald,  and  in  each  case  the  plants  were  well 
flowered.  The  first  prize  lot  of  four  standard  trained 
specimens  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hendon, 
whose  specimens  were  larger,  but  the  blooms  smaller 
and  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  class  for  six. 
Mr.  F,  Gilks  took  the  second  award  with  well 
flowered  specimens. 

In  the  competitions  for  the  various  special  pri  zes, 
Mr.  F.  Gilks,  gardener.  Elm  House,  Walthamstow, 
secured  the  first,  given  by  C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  for  six 
naturally  trained  plants  ;  while  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom, 
gardener  to  H.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  took  the  premier 
prize  given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  for  new  varieties 
raised  and  sent  out  by  him,  Mr.‘ J.  Agate  coming  in 
second.  Mr.  R.  Petfield  was  first,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  third,  for  the 
prizes  given  by  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  for  a  dozen  in¬ 
curved  blooms  of  the  Rundle  family,  a  pretty  lot 
being  shown ;  and  the  Silver  Medal  given  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  for  six  blooms  of  any  new  variety  sent 
out  in  1892  or  1893,  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  while  the  last-named  exhibitor's 
special  prize  for  six  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Exmouth 
went  to  Mr.  C.  Ritchings.  Mr.  James  Agate  secured 
Mr.  Robert  Owen’s  special  prize  for  a  dozen  blooms 
selected  from  his  new  seedling  incurved  varieties 
sent  out  last  spring. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  were  of  mixed 
value,  the  former  being  below  the  Society’s  usual 
standard,  and  the  latter  much  above  it.  For  six 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  T.  Turtofl,  gardener. 
Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading,  beat  four  other  competi¬ 
tors  with  very  fine  samples  of  Cockle  Pippin,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  the 
latter  especially  being  remarkably  well  coloured  for 
the  variety.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
gardener,  Welford  Park,  Newbury;  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  S.  Haines,  gardener,  Coleshill  House,  High- 
worth.  The  same  exhibitors,  and  in  the  order 
named  above,  took  the  awards  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  culinary  varieties,  Mr.  Turton  having  large 
and  well-coloured  specimens  of  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Mere  de  Menage  and  New 
Hawthornden. 

Mr.  William  Allan,  gardener,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears,  exceedingly  good  examples  of  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Durandeau,  General 
Todtleben,  specially  fine,  Beaurre  Diel,  and  Glou 
Morceau  ;  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  came 
in  second;  and  Mr.  Turton,  third.  The  Potato 
classes  were  unusually  fine  in  quality  all  through, 
and  well  contested.  For  a  dozen  dishes  there  were 
nine  competitors,  and  Mr.  James  Simkins,  Shilling- 
ton,  near  Hitchin,  secured  the  premier  award  with 
very  fine  roots  of  Snowdrop,  Pink  Perfection,  Prize- 
taker,  Colossal,  Reading  Russett,  Chancellor,  The 
Dean,  Abundance,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Satisfaction, 
and  Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgeway, 
Histon  Road,  Cambridge,  was  an  exceedingly 
close  second.  Mr.  Simkins  also  had  the  best 
six  dishes  ;  and  Mr.  Ridgeway  secured  Mr. 
Fidler's  special  prize  for  the  same  number  of  dishes, 
Mr.  C.  Ross  coming  in  second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  third.  Mr.  C.  Griffin,  gardener 
to  A.  Christy,  Esq.,  Kingston-on-Thames,  had  the 
best  dishes  of  Muscats  and  Alicantes  in  rather  small 
classes  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bury,  gardener,  Tewkesbury 
Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  the  finest  Gros 
Colmans. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  special  prizes  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  nine  dishes  of  vegetables  brought  out  eight 
competitors,  and  a  grand  competition,  for  so  fine 
were  the  samples  all  round  that  only  a  few  points 
divided  any  of  them,  and  the  judges,  only  after  long 
and  almost  microscopical  examination,  placed  the 
awards  as  follows  : — First,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere 
Castle;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst;  third, 
Mr.  R.  Lye,  Sydmonton  Court ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  G. 
Best,  gardenar  to  F.  D.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  Pope’s  collection  included  Red  Intermediate 
Carrots,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Exhibition  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Student  Parsnips, 
Sulham  Prize  Celery,  and  Supreme  Potatos,  and 
one  word  describes  their  quality,  for  they  were 
perfect. 
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Crystal  Palace. 

By  reason  of  its  being  one  of  the  earliest  shows  held, 
and  one  of  the  best,  we  have  always  looked  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  give  us  the  cue  as  to  what  we  may  expect 
to  see  at  succeeding  shows  held  in  other  places,  and 
generally  the  “  tip  ”  has  been  a  pretty  straight  one. 
The  show  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week, 
and  a  very  good  one  it  was,  told  us  plainly  that 
while  the  '■  Japs."  are  as  good  as  ever,  if  not  better, 
the  incurved  varieties,  with  some  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  are  a  good  deal  below  par.  The 
season  has  not  been  kind  to  "  the  Queen  family  ’’  or 
“the  Bundles, ’’  the  latter  being  generally  smaller 
than  usual,  while  of  the  former,  a  first-class  bloom 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  unequal  sides  and 
hard,  hollow  centres  being  the  prevailing  charac¬ 
teristics.  On  the  other  hand  the  hot  season  seems 
to  have  exactly  suited  that  grand  old  flower  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  which  we  do  not  remember  in  any  previous 
season  to  have  seen  so  generally  in  such  splendid 
form.  Mr.  Owen’s  new  Baron  Hirsch  has  also  come 
out  of  the  fire  splendidly,  and  proved  itself  to  be  a 
free  and  kindly  doer  and  thoroughly  to  be  depended 
upon,  while  the  new  crimson  Japs.,  James  Seward 
and  C.  Shrimpton,  have  also  jumped  into  the  full 
tide  of  popularity. 

The  Palace  show  also  illustrated  the  effects  of  the 
season  on  the  leading  growers  of  previous  years, 
several  cf  whom  had  perforce  to  undergo  the  always 
disagreeable  process  known  as  being  “  pegged  back," 
and  this  was  specially  observable  in  the  champion 
class,  where  the  Messrs.  Drover,  of  Fareham,  could 
get  no  nearer  than  fourth,  while  a  new  exhibitor  at 
metropolitan  shows  scored  all  the  honours  with 
incurved  blooms.  In  the  premier  class  for  forty- 
eight  blooms,  twenty-four  each  of  Japanese  and 
incurved,  there  was,  as  usual  here,  a  very  good  com¬ 
petition;  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Ritchings, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Frankland,  The  Yews,  Reigate  Hill, 
a  young  grower  who  thoroughly  deserved  his 
success  for  the  persistency  with  which  hehas  striven 
to  attain  it.  Mr.  Ritchings’  Japs,  were  of  course  his 
strongest  point,  and  among  these  he  had  splendid 
examples  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  W.  Seward,  E. 
Molyneux,  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel,  Puritan,  W. 
Tricker,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  President  Borel,  Gloire  de 
Rocher,  J.  Shrimpton,  Florence  Davis,  large  and 
very  pure  ;  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  also  in  fine  form  ; 
and  Avalanche  ;  while  among  the  incurved  Baron 
Hirsch  and  Jeanne  d’Arc  were  very  fine,  and  such 
sorts  as  Nil  Desperandum,  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Lord 
Wolseley  were  in  very  good  form.  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley 
Cottage,  Croydon,  came  in  second  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  third  ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Drover  fourth. 

The  next  class,  which  was  for  eighteen  incurved 
blooms,  brought  out  by  far  the  best  examples  of  this 
section  in  the  show,  and  from  a  new  comer,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Lees  was  easily 
first,  and  his  specimens  of  M.  R.  Bahuant,  Queen  of 
England,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolse¬ 
ley,  Empress  of  India,  Violet  Tomlin,  Miss  Haggas, 
John  Doughty,  Golden  Empress,  Alfred  Lyne, 
Madame  Darier  and  Jeanne  d’Arc,  were  remarkably 
fine.  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  Major  Collis 
Browne,  Broad  Oaks,  Byfleet,  camein  second,  and  the 
Messrs.  Drover  third.  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener  to 
the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Burhill,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  had  the  best  dozen  incurved,  and  in  the 
class  for  six,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  gardener,  Beaurepaire 
Park,  Basingstoke,  with  superb  blooms  of  AI.  R. 
Bahuant.  Air.  Lees  staged  the  best  eighteen  Japs,  in 
a  strong  class;  and  for  twelve.  Air.  E.  Tickner, 
Shermanbury  House,  Reigate,  came  in  first  with  a 
very  fine  lot.  For  half  -a-dozen  blooms  of  one  variety. 
Air.  J.  Alacdonald,  gardener,  Clanna,  Sydenham, 
was  unapproachable  with  magnificent  specimens  of 
Edwin  Alolyneaux.  Air.  C.  J.  Salter  secured  premier 
honours  with  eighteen  reflexed  and  Japanese  re¬ 
flexed,  also  in  a  similar  class  for  Anemone-flowered 
varieties,  and  for  a  dozen  bunches  of  pompons,  all 
of  which  were  bright,  fresh  and  good. 

The  best  loo  ft.  group  of  Japanese  varieties  only 
came  from  Alessrs.  James  Carter  Sc  Co.,  a  triangular 
shaped  block  containing  a  fine  lot  of  bloom  ;  and  in 
an  amateur’s  competition  with  a  smaller  group.  Air. 
T.  W.  Wilks,  gardener,' Cranbrook  Villas,  Fox  Lane, 
Upper  Norwood,  came  in  first,  beating  Air.  Baker, 


gardener,  Westwood  House,  Sydenham.  The  best 
half  dozen  trained  specimens  of  Japanese  varieties 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener,  Eastlands, 
Dulwich  Village,  who  had  well  flowered  examples 
of  Alargot,  R.  Pitcher,  Cleopatra.  Viviand  Alorel 
and  Aladame  B.  Rendatler.  Mr.  Hughes  had  also 
the  best  half  dozen  trained  pompons,  grandly- 
bloomed  plants  of-  the  white,  lilac  and  yellow  forms 
of  Cedo  Milli,  St.  Justin,  &c.  Air.  W.  Weskar, 
gardener,  Streatham  Elms,  was  a  good  second.  The 
best  dozen  trained  specimens  came  from  Air. 
W.  Carr,  gardener  to  Airs.  S.  Clarke,  Croydon  Lodge, 
a  very  well  done  lot. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq.,  Foot’s  Cray,  for  Chrysanthemum  Madame 
Therese  Rey,  by  far  the  finest  new  white  Jap.  of  the 
season,  and  C.  Dorothea  Shea,  one  of  last  year’s 
novelties, a  fine  dark  terra-cotta  coloured  Jap.  A  similar 
award  was  also  made  to  Air.  W.  Carr,  for  a  pretty 
golden-bronze  pompon,  named  Florence  Carr  ;  and  to 
Air.  W.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  for  a  fine 
free,  perpetual  blooming  Carnation  named  Alary. 
Alessrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  box  of  blooms  of  Airs.  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child  Carnation,  a  seedling  from  the  old  Clove,  and 
Aliss  Joliffe,  a  free  blooming  and  most  pleasing 
variety  of  a  deep  salmon  or  dark  flesh  pink  colour, 
and  delightfully  perfumed.  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons  contributed  to  the  miscellaneous  class  a  very 
attractive  mixed  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Liverpool. 

The  fifteenth  autumn  show  was  held  in  St.  George’s 
Hall  on  the  yth  and  8th  in  magnificent  weather. 
The  exhibits  numbered  about  450,  showing  a  slight 
increase  over  last  year.  The  quality  was  fully  up 
to  Liverpool  form,  the  fruit  being  especially  so.  In 
the  plant  division.  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  Harold 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  was  well  to  the  front  with  model 
plants  of  some  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  he  was  also 
awarded  the  premier  position  for  a  single  plant  with 
a  charming  anemone  variety,  Thorps,  jun.  For 
three  pompons  Airs.  W.  G.  Bateson  took  the  lead 
with  well-grown  specimens.  One  pompon,  H. 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  again  took  the  lead  with  a 
charming  specimen  of  Alarie  Stuart.  For  one 
standard,  one  pyramid,  and  one  untrained  specimen. 
Air.  J.  A.  Bartlett  was  first  ;  and  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  to  occupy  a  space  of  sixty  square 
feet.  Airs.  W.  E.  Bateson  came  in  first.  For  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage  and  three 
flowering,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  was  well  in  front,  his 
Croton  Alortefontainensis  being  a  grand  specimen  of 
colour,  surpassing  anything  seen  at  these  shows  for 
years.  Croton  Countess,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Anthu- 
rium  Andreanum,  Erica  hyemalis,  and  Cypripedium 
insigne  completed  this  fine  lot.  Four  stove  or 
greenhouse  Ferns  ;  First,  J.  A.  Bartlett,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Thos.  Gowen),  with  Gleichenia  dicarpia, 
Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  Dicksonia  antartica, 
etc.  Three  Orchids,  distinct:  First,  T.  Sutton 
Timmis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  Allerton, 
with  Oncidium  crispum  (grand),  Cattleya  gigas,  and 
Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  ;  second,  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq.  (gardener.  Air.  J.  Bounds),  Aigburth. 

Cut  blooms ; — The  chief  centre  of  attraction  as 
usual  was  the  cut  blooms,  and  this  year  special  force 
was  the  result  of  Alessrs.  Kerr’s  handsome  gift  in 
the  form  of  a  challenge  shield.  In  1891  the  late 
Air.  A.  R.  Cox  was  the  successful  exhibitor,  last 
year  Air.  Jellicoe  held  the  coveted  honour,  and 
much  interest  was  engendered  as  to  whether  he 
could  hold  his  own  this  year.  The  exhibits  composed 
the  cream  of  the  flowers  in  the  show,  the  incurved, 
especially  of  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  being  well  in 
advance,  and  general  appreciation  will  be  tendered 
to  the  popular  Alayor  of  Widnes  on  his  success. 
The  flowers  composing  this  lot  were  as  follows  : — 
Reflexed :  King  of  Crimsons,  Golden  Christine, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Cullingfordii,  Airs.  Forsyth, 
James  Carter.  Japanese:  Col.  Smith,  C.  H.  Payne 
Gloire  du  Rocher,  Marie  Hoste,  Princess  Alay,  W. 
Seward,  Charles  Davis,  E.  Alolyneux,  Sunflower, 
Stanstead  White,  AV.  W.  Coles,  and  Viviand  Alorel. 
Incurved  :  Alons.  R.  Bahaunt,  Queen  of  England,  Alf. 
Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Baron  Hirsch, 
Emily  Dale,  Empress  of  India,  Alons.  Darrier,  Violet 
Tomlin,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Second, 
H.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener.  Air.  P.  Edwards),  Allerton. 
For  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese  : 
Alfred  Holt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Donald  Forbes), 
Aigburth,  secured  the  highest  honours,  the  Japanese 


being  especially  fine  ;  second.  Airs.  Cope  (gardener. 
Air.  f.  Carling),  AVoolton.  Eighteen  incurved, 
distinct :  First,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.  Twelve 
incurved :  First,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.  Twelve 
incurved,  distinct  :  First,  A.  S.  Alather,  Esq. 
(gardener.  Air.  H.  Howard),  Woolton.  Eighteen 
Japanese,  distinct:  First,  Arthur  Cook,  Esq. 
(gardener.  Air.  C.  Osborne),  Aigburth.  Twelve 
Japanese,  distinct  :  First,  C.  A.  Carver,  Esq. 
gardener.  Air.  W.  Hignett),  West  Derby. 

The  fruit  was  of  an  exceptionally  fine  character, 
the  apples  being  in  advance  both  as  regards  size  and 
colour  to  anything  staged  here  previously.  Six 
dishes  of  fruit  (distinct),  Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  Air.  J. 
Wallis,  gardener,  Newcastle,  was  to  the  fore  with. 
Airs.  Pince  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Alarie 
Louise  and  Beaure  Diel  (very  fine)  Pears,  King  of 
the  Pippins  (splendid)  and  Blenheim  Orange  Apples. 
Second,  A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  gardener.  Air.  T. 
Elsworthy,  Liverpool.  Two  pines  :  First  Airs. 
Banks,  gardener.  Air.  R.  Harris,  with  Queens. 
Grapes  :  Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  First, 
Alajor  Walker,  Gateacre,  gardener.  Air.  J.  Glover, 
with  splendidly  coloured  berries.  Two  bunches  of 
black,  any  other  variety :  First,  Airs.  Paterson, 
gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  Rock  Ferry,  with 
good  samples  of  Barbarrosa.  For  four  bunches 
distinct  :  R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  gardener.  Air.  G. 
Aliddleton,  St.  Helens,  was  the  leader,  Aluscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Airs.  Pearson  being  very  fine.  Other 
first  prizes  were  won  as  follows  : — Six  dishes  dessert 
Pears,  J.  Comber,  Esq.  Four  dishes  dessert  Pears, 
J.  Comber,  Esq.  One  dish  :  Viscount  Combermere. 
Six  dishes  dessert  Apples,  J.  H.  Ismay,  Esq.  Three 
dishes  dessert  Apples,  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.  One  dish 
dessert  Apples,  Viscount  Combermere.  Eight 
dishes  culinary  Apples,  Air.  James  Davis.  Four 
dishes  culinary  Apples,  J.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq. 
One  dish.  Sir  Pyers  Alostyn,  Bt. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Alessrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
exhibited  a  noteworthy  table  of  Orchids,  including 
many  rare  varieties.  The  John  Cowan  Co.,  Ltd., 
staged  a  pleasing  table  of  plants  in  variety.  Alessrs. 
Turner  Bros.,  florists,  Liverpool,  had  a  grand 
assortment  of  flowers  suitable  for  adornment ;  a  box 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  with  fine  spikes  was  much 
admired.  The  arrangements  were  of  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  character,  although  the  committee  could  not 
get  possession  of  the  Hall  until  six  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  show. 

Brighton. 

Owing  ta  entirely  new  management,  the  Queen 
of  watering  places  has  now  one  of  the  best 
and  most  pleasant  shows  south  cf  London.  The 
eleventh  annual  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  clashed  more  than  usual  with  other 
societies ;  nevertheless,  a  really  good  show  was  got 
together.  Unlike  the  old  times,  when  rival  shows 
were  held,  the  workers  and  exhibitors  now  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
Great  pressure  upon  our  space  forbids  a  full  prize 
list  being  offered,  and  only  a  few  of  the  chief  classes 
can  be  touched  upon,  there  being  upwards  of 
sixty,  besides  several  special  prizes  presented  by  such 
well-known  firms  as  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  W. 
Wood  &  Sons,  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  and  others.  We 
may  remark  that  over  £2^  was  presented  for  groups, 
which  were  quite  a  feature  at  this  show  ;  also,  that 
for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  the  substantial  prize 
of  and  a  silver  cup  was  given.  In  the  majority 
of  classes  four  prizes  were  offered,  very  few  of  which 
were  unappropriated,  so  that  a  good  show  was 
inevitable. 

The  chief  group  (14  ft.  by  8  ft.)  called  forth  a  good 
competition.  Air.  H.  Head  of  the  Drive  Nursery, 
Hove,  being  a  good  first.  Air.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to 
AI.  Wallis,  Esq.;  Air.  Aleachan,  gardener  to  Airs. 
Armstrong,  and  Air.  Miles,  Dyke  Road  Nursery, 
following  in  the  order  given.  The  two  successful 
competitors,  for  a  group  iij  ft.  by  6.J  ft.,  were  Mr. 
F.  Fairs,  gardener  to  R.  Clowes,  Esq,,  Hassocks, 
who  had  a  good  and  well-arranged  group,  and  Air. 
Sims  gardener  toC.  J.  Inwood,  Esq.,  Brighton. 

For  a  similar-sized  group,  but  to  consist  of  only 
twelve  plants.  Air.  J.  Turner,  gardener  to  SirGreville- 
Smyth,  Bart.,  Hove,  and  Air.  G.  Sims,  were  first  and 
second.  Four  standards  found  Air.  J.  Hill,  gardener 
to  Alarriage  Wallis,  Esq.,  well  to  the  front.  Air 
Aleachen  being  second.  Four  pyramids,  four  dwaifs^ 
also  the  best  pyramid  and  dwarf,  were  all  well 
shown  by  Air.  Scutt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
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Burgess  Hill,  who  took  premier  honours  in  all  four, 
classes. 

The  cut  flowers  were  particularly  clean  and  good, 
and  the  chief  classes  brought  out  good  competition. 
After  a  close  fight  the  and  silver  cup  went  to 
Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  gardener  to  Dr.  Frankland, 
Reigate  Hill,  while  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  and 
Mr.  G.  Hart,  gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq.,  Shoreham, 
took  second  and  third  respectively,  the  two  premier 
stands  being  very  close.  For  twenty- four  Japanese 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter  was  first  with  a  very  clean  lot,  Mr. 
G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Loder,  Bart.,  and 
Mr  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warn- 
ham  Court,  following  very  closely.  A  similar 
number  of  incurved  varieties  found  Mr.  Ritching 
again  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Goldsmith  second  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Penfold,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart., 
Havant,  third.  Twelve  Japanese  found  Mr.  S. 
Horscroft  and  Mr.  Fowler  very  close  together, 
eventually  resulting  in  the  above  order;  while  for 
twelve  incurved  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Horscroft 
changed  places. 

Amateurs’  Division :  A  group  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  square  feet  (by  a  single-handed  amateur) 
was  very  creditable,  Mr.  A.  E.  Coleman,  51,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Road,  Brighton,  being  first,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Austen,  Western  Road,  Hove,  a  good  second. 
Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Vegetables  were  well 
shown,  and  many  had  exhibits  not  for  competition. 

St.  Neots. 

While  the  good  folks  of  Huntingdon,  the  county 
town  of  the  small  midland  shire  of  the  same  name, 
does  not  support  a  flower  show  of  any  description, 
the  smaller  town  of  St.  Neots  indulges  in  the  luxury 
of  two  shows  a  year,  a  general  flower  show  in 
summer  and  a  Chrysanthemum  show  in  November, 
and  the  inhabitants  right  royally  support  the  two. 
Both  shows  have  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
indefatigable  secretary  in  Mr.  William  Ratchelous. 
the  manager  of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram’s  local 
nursery,  and,  as  regards  the  Chrysanthemum  show, 
he  is  well  backed  up  by  a  few  first-rate  growers  in 
the  district,  and  that  the  show,  if  somewhat  on  the 
small  side,  ranks  high  as  regards  quality,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  thrice  since  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  established  the  Challenge 
Shield  prize  for  competition  among  its  affiliated 
societies,  some  seven  years  ago,  has  that  shield  been 
carried  off  by  the  St.  Neots  Society.  The  show  is 
always  held  on  the  day  previous  to  the  Aquarium 
gathering,  and  came  off  last  Monday  as  usual  and 
with  great  success. 

The  premier  prize  offered  is  a  challenge  cup 
value  ten  guineas,  and  £3  for  eighteen  Japanese 
and  the  same  number  of  incurved  varieties  distinct, 
and  this  was  won  last  year  by  Mr.  Myers,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  failed  this  season  to 
maintain  his  supremacy,  being  beaten  by  Mr. 
Petfield,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq., 
Diddington,  both  however  showing  well,  though, 
like  most  other  growers  this  season,  not  so  strong  in 
the  incurved  section.  In  Japs.  Mr.  Petfield  had 
grandly  finished  blooms  of  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Lord  Brooke,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  and  Edwin 
Molyneaux,  and  of  incurved  his  finest  examples 
were  of  Violet  Temple,  Jeanne,  d’Arc,  Alfred  Salter, 
Novelty,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Baron  Hirsch, 
which  improves  with  acquaintance  every  time  it 
is  seen. 

Mr.  Myers  secured  the  premier  award  for  a  good 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches,  and  then 
Mr.  Petfield  took  up  the  running  again,  securing  the 
highest  awards  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  six 
Japanese  blooms,  large,  and  beautifully  coloured 
Viviand  Morels ;  Mr.  Myers  scoring  with  twelve 
Japanese,  the  same  number  of  recurved,  and  a  very 
pretty  dozen  bunches  of  pompons.  Mr.  G.  Redman, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Goodgames,  Esq.,  Eynesbury,  was 
first  for  eighteen  Japanese  and  incurved,  the  former 
being  especially  good,  and  second  honours  fell  to 
Mr.  R.  Stephens,  gardener  to  H.  Gilliat,  Esq., 
Abbots  Ripton.  Mr.  Redman  also  secured  premier 
awards  with  four  trained  specimen  plants,  four 
pompons,  and  single  examples  of  pyramidal  and 
standard  trained  plants  all  admirably  done.  Bouquets 
and  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  button-holes, 
sprays,  and  table  decorations  were  also  an  attractive 
feature,  and  high  commendation  must  be  bestowed 
on  the  collections  of  vegetables  both  from  gardeners 
and  cottagers. 


Kent  County. 

The  annual  show  of  this  Society,  held  at  Blackheath 
on  the  ist  and  2nd  inst.,  if  somewhat  weaker  in  the 
cut  bloom  classes  than  last  year,  was  an  admirable 
one  on  the  whole,  and  highly  creditable  to  its 
organisers.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
better  than  usual,  and  being  interspersed  with 
attractive  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
from  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  and 
others,  they  had  a  very  fine  effect.  Mr.  Rhoden, 
gardener  to  J.  Vavaseur,  Esq.,  Blackheath  Park, 
secured  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Fox,  The  Cedars, 
Lee,  the  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gardener,  Fox- 
bury,  Chislehurst,  was  first  with  a  group  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants,  fine  in  quality  and  admirably 
set  up.  For  the  best  thirty-six  blooms,  half  each  of 
Japanese  and  incurved,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener 
to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Croydon,  came  in  first,  show¬ 
ing  a  grand  lot  of  Japs.,  but  not  such  good  incurved 
blooms  as  we  usually  see  from  him.  Mr.  Leadbetter, 
gardener,  Elmstead  Lodge,  Chislehurst,  was  a  very 
good  second,  and  P.  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  Kent, 
third.  Mr.  Wheedon,  gardener.  The  Hawthorns, 
Bickley,  had  a  fine  fresh  lot  of  twenty-four  Japanese 
varieties,  and  came  in  first  in  that  competition, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Tomalin,  gardener,  Oakwood, 
Crayford,  and  Mr.  Leadbetter.  Mr.  Wheedon  also 
secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  coming  in  second  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Lyne  had  the  finest  dozen  reflexed.  In  the 
amateurs’  division.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Wimbledon, 
secured  the  highest  award  for  twelve  incurved, 
twelve  Japanese,  and  six  Japanese  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W, 
Percy,  Breakspeare  Road,  Brockley,  among  other 
awards,  took  the  first  for  six  "  Rundles,”  while  Mrs. 
Percy  again  took  the  cup  for  a  very  tastefully 
arranged  basket  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  A  fair 
show  of  fruit  in  the  competition  classes,  and  a  large 
collection  of  highly-coloured  Apples  from  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  exhibition. 

Highgate  and  District. 

This  suburban  society  had  an  excellent  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  Northfield  Hall,  Highgate,  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  inst.,  the  hall  being  well  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  produce,  and  rendered 
very  attractive  in  appearance  by  the  judicious  use  of 
some  large  foliage  plants  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  subjects  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  H.  R.  Williams, 
Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hornsey,  came  out  first  well  in  the 
leading  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms, 
having  splendid  examples  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  W.  Tricker,  Madlle.  Marie  Hoste, 
Excelsior,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  W.  H.  Atkinson, 
Avalanche,  Charles  Davis,  Sunflower,  Viviand 
Morel  and  Madame  Therese  Rey.  Mr.  Rowbottom 
also  took  Mr.  J.  Smith’s  special  prize  for  six 
Japanese  blooms,  with  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith ;  and  for  a  dozen  bunches  of  cut 
blooms  arranged  loosely  with  Ferns  and  other 
foliage,  Mr.  Rowbottom  also  came  out  first  with  a 
box  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  show,  and 
which  illustrated  a  style  of  display  that  may  well  be 
more  extensively  imitated.  Mr.  W.  Scrimgeour’s 
special  prize  for  six  trained  plants  was  deservedly 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  Walter 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  with  very  finely-flowered 
specimens  of  Bouquet  Fait,  Madame  B. 
Rendatler,  Madame  Baco,  W.  Robinson, 
Margot,  and  Chinaman.  Mr.  H.  A.  Page,  gardener. 
White  House,  Southgate,  took  Mr.  H.  R.  William’s 
prize  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  and  in¬ 
curved  in  equal  proportions  with  a  very  fine  lot;  and 
Mr.  Page  had  also  the  best  dozen  incurved  blooms, 
a  very  pretty  box.  Mr.  Langford,  Wood  House, 
Finchley,  took  Mr.  McKerchar’s  special  prize  for  six 
Japanese  blooms,  in  a  very  strong  class,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Viviand  Morel,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  W.  Tricker.  Mr. 
Page  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  gardener. 
Goldbeaters,  Mill  Hill,  won  the  special  prize  given 
by  W.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  for  eighteen  blooms  each  of 
Japs,  and  incurved  ;  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Turk,  gardener, 
Cholmondeley  Lodge,  Highgate,  took  Mr.  H.  C. 
Stephen’s  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  pompons,  a 
grand  box  of  blooms.  Mr.  Brookes  secured  the 
President’s  prize  for  a  group,  and  Mr.  J.  Murray, 
a  local  amateur,  also  secured  several  first  prizes. 


Qafdeper^’  Ipiproyepieiit  jlppociatiopp. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association. — There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  above  Association  on  the 
ist  inst,  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Pressly, 
entitled  "  Afew  notes  about  Lilies.”  He  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  manner, 
giving  full  cultural  details,  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
and  the  positions  in  which  to  grow  the  various  kinds. 
His  views  of  the  somewhat  inexplicable  way  in  which 
some  varieties  go  off,  even  when  in  full  and  active 
growth,  were  particularly  interesting.  He  advocated 
placing  the  pots  on  a  hard  bottom  of  ashes  for  some 
six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  bulbs  were  first  potted, 
and  then  covering  about  3  in.  deep  with  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  or  similar  material.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
roots  getting  dry,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  these 
bulbs  are  grown  in  pots,  he  suggested  that  the  pot 
in  which  the  bulb  was  growing  should  be  placed  in 
one  or  two  sizes  larger,  and  the  space  round  filled  in 
with  damp  moss.  This  would  also  be  the  means  of 
keeping  the  roots  at  one  even  temperature.  When 
these  bulbs  were  planted  outside  a  somewhat  shaded 
position  should  be  selected,  such  as  amongst 
shrubberies  or  herbaceous  (borders.  A  very  lively 
discussion  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  in 
which  the  majority  of  those  present  took  some  part. 
A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Pressly  for  his  valuable  paper.  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Clarke,  Gosling,  and  W.  B.  Griffin  exhibited 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  those  of  the  two  former 
being  of  great  merit.  Awards  were  made  as  usual. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
15th,  at  which  Mr.  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S.,  will  give 
a  lecture,  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  on  "  Roots 
and  their  Functions.”  Mr.  Leonard  Brierley,  J.P., 
vice-president,  will  preside.  The  membership  still 
continues  to  increase  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Woolton.— At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  held 
on  Nov.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Todd  in  the  chair,  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  announced  that  the 
balance  in  hand  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a 
life  subscription  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  it  was  decided  to  ballot  for  one  of 
the  members  to  be  nominated  as  a  life  subscriber  to 
this  valuable  institution.  Six  members  were  pro¬ 
posed,  and  the  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
J.  Stovery.  Mr.  T.  Carling  gave  some  hints  on  ‘‘  Cut 
Flowers  for  Exhibition.”  The  best  varieties  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  given,  with  the  best  modes 
of  arrangement.  Asparagus  was  preferred  to  Fern 
for  greenery  and  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  best 
size  of  box,  he  thought  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
box  should  be  stated  or  the  bunches  would  get  so 
large  that  the  small  growers  would  be  shut  out 
altogether.  A  pleasing  discussion  followed  on  this 
interesting  subject.  Mr.  W.  Disley,  Secretary  of 
the  Society  was  absent  from  his  duties  through  an 
engagement  to  read  a  paper  on  ”  Hardy  Border 
Flowers”  before  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Society.  The  paper  was 
especially  for  amateurs  and  their  requirements.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper  questions  hard  and 
questions  easy  were  plied,  most  of  w'hich  were  satis¬ 
factorily  dealt  with  by  the  speaker.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Disley.  This  Society 
has  proved  itself  of  considerable  value  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  amateurs,  and  no  less  than  six  members  are 
down  in  this  season’s  programme  as  essayists. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Sander  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railw.ay  Co. — 
In  this  action,  which  was  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  last  week, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  a  special  jury,  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Frederick  Sander,  trading  as  Sander  & 
Co.,  a  nurseryman  and  Orchid  grower,  of  St.  Albans, 
sued  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to 
recover  /530  6s.,  the  value  of  Orchids  damaged  in 
transit.  It  appeared  that  in  July,  1892,  the  plaintiff 
sent  a  consignment  worth  between  ^3.000  and 
;£'4,ooo,  of  some  400  Orchids,  together  with  some 
Ferns,  to  a  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  that  at 
Hatfield  Station  the  truck  containing  the  plants  was 
run  into,  with  the  result  that  several  were  damaged. 
The  defendants  did  not  dispute  their  liability,  but 
contended  that  the  claim  was  excessive.  Mr.  Reid, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Graham  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Colville  for  the  defendants.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £350. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Dracaenas. — Large  plants  of  D.  australis,  D.  indi¬ 
visa,  and  others,  which  have  long,  naked  stems,  and 
are  of  no  service  in  this  condition,  may  have  their 
heads  lowered  up  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  by  rooting 
them  close  up  to  that  point.  Cut  a  32  size  pot  in  half, 
and  after  cutting  the  stem  of  the  plant  half  through  at 
the  point  where  roots  are  desired,  fit  the  pot  round 
the  stem  with  the  cut  portion  inside,  and  fill  the  pot 
with  soil  and  sphagnum  to  retain  the  moisture,  if 
the  head  of  the  plant  be  very  large,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  up  a  larger  pot,  and  put  it  in  place  of 
the  first  to  obtain  a  better  development  of 
roots  before  severing  the  head  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant. 

Winter-flowering  Plants.— Such  things  as 
Poinsettias,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Eranthemum  ner¬ 
vosum,  Sericographis  and  Thyrsacanthus  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  keep  them  in 
sturdy,  healthy  condition,  now  that  the  light  is 
getting  weaker  every  day.  Those  who  have  span- 
roofed  houses  will  have  less  difficulty  with  this  soft- 
wooded  and  thin-leaved  class  of  plants.  As  the  pots 
are  now  well  filled  with  roots,  frequent  supplies 
of  weak  liquid  manure  will  assist  them  greatly. 

Conservatory  Climbers. — All  those  things 
whose  flowering  period  is  over  should  receive 
their  annual  pruning  back  or  thinning  out  as  the 
case  may  be.  Passion-flowers  and  Tacsonias  bloom 
from  the  young  wood,  so  that  they  may  either 
be  entirely  pruned  back  or  a  few  shoots  may  be  left 
to  relieve  the  appearance  of  bareness.  The  roots 
are,  or  should  be,  resting  now,  and  if  they  are  in  the 
borders  of  the  house,  no  water  will  be  required  till 
the  turn  of  the  year  at  least.  The  soil  becomes 
sweetened  and  ameliorated  by  aeration  when  kept 
dry  for  a  time  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  the 
roots  grow  with  more  luxuriance  when  they  start 
afresh  in  spring. 

Scale  on  Tacsonias. — When  these  are  badly 
affected  with  scale,  which  is  often  the  case,  hard 
pruning  of  the  shoots  will  to  a  great  extent  get  rid  of 
the  insects.  The  old  wood  may  then  be  washed 
with  nicotine 'soap  or  Gishurst  Compound,  using  a 
stiff  brush  to  thoroughly  scrub  the  joints.  No  better 
opportunity  for  effecting  the  operation  could  be 
seized  than  at  the  autumn  pruning.  When  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth  the  pest  cannot  effectually 
be  dealt  with. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  great  object  in  the 
keeping  of  these  in  perfect  condition  is  to  maintain  a 
cool  and  airy  atmosphere.  This  can  be  done  by 
judicious  ventilation  while  the  weather  is  good,  but 
on  wet  and  foggy  days  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes 
will  be  necessary  to  dispel  damp.  Leave  a  little  air 
on  at  the  top  only  during  such  times.  Give  weak 
liquid  manure  until  the  blooms  are  expanded. 

Pentstemons. — Cuttings  may  still  be  taken  if  a 
sufficient  supply  has  not  been  previously  obtained. 
If  inserted  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  or  under  handlights  they  will  root 
before  spring. 

Phloxes.— Plants  intended  for  flowering  in  pots 
can  be  repotted  now  or  in  spring.  The  surface  of 
established  beds  in  the  open  air  may  be  lightly 
stirred  with  a  fork  if  the  soil  is  very  hard.  Previous 
to  this  the  stems  may  be  cut  down,  and  as  a  final 
operation  the  surface  should  be  mulched  with  partly 
decayed  manure. 

Small  Fruits. — Now  is  the  time  to  make  fresh 
plantations  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries.  The  most  favourable  time  for  planting 
operations  is  when  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  but  not 
raining  so  as  to  puddle  the  ground  during  operations. 
When  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  the  work  of 
planting  should  be  carried  on  from  day  to  day  till 
the  whole  is  completed.  If  the  ground  has  long 
been  planted  with  fruit  it  should  be  trenched 
and  well  manured  before  planting.  A  barrow 
load  or  two  of  fresh  soil  to  each  plant  would  be  of 
immense  advantage. 

Roses. — Those  who  prefer  Roses  on  their  own 
roots  can  take  cuttings  now.  They  should  be  6  in. 
or  9  in.  long,  and  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood.  Insert  them  in  the  usual  way  in  trenches 
while  the  ground  is  being  dug  over,  and  bury  them 
about  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  the  soil,  leaving  only  about 
two  buds  or  thereby  above  the  ground. 


Que$non$  add  ADsmeK^. 

Books. — C.S.IV.  :  The  last  edition  of  "  Loudon's 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Calendar,”  revised  by  W. 
Robinson  (F.  Warne&Co.)  would,  we  think,  suit  you 
admirably. 

Hen-and-Chicken  Chrysanthemum. — G.  H.  : 
The  bloom  you  send  seems  very  similar  to  Bertier 
Rendatler,  if  net  the  same  thing.  That  variety  is 
very  liable  to  the  malformation  of  producing 
numerous  small  heads  in  place  of  one  good  bloom, 
[f  it  is  Bertier  Rendatler,  it  requires  to  be  taken  on 
the  terminal  bud  for  exhibition.  In  place  of  one 
large  bloom,  the  specimen  had  two  smaller 
ones  and  a  large  number  of  buds.  The  top  of  the 
crown  appeared  to  have  been  destroyed  by  insects  or 
some  other  cause,  or  had  gone  blind.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  bud  commenced  growing  again 
and  sent  out  numerous  buds  from  the  axils  of  the 
bracts,  and  what  was  more  curious,  a  large  number 
of  buds  from  the  interior  of  the  florets.  The 
evidence  on  the  whole  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
first  bud  had  been  injured  in  some  way,  and  that  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  had  to  find  an  outlet  in  the 
production  of  numerous  buds,  bringing  about  a  second 
growth. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  H. :  Gesnera  elongata. — 
^  .  C.  ;  Fuchsia  macrostema  Riccartoni.  You  might 
have  stated  the  height  of  the  plant,  as  there  are 
some  dwarf  forms  which  get  a  different  varietal 
name.  A  dwarf  one  named  F.  m.  pumila  is  only 
about  15  in.  high. — H.  W.  B  :  1,  Lonicera  flexuosa 
aureo-reticulata  ;  2,  Ruscus  aculeatus  ;  3,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  ;  4,  Crataegus  punctata ;  5,  Crataegus 
coccinea. — A.  Catto  :  i.  Aster  puniceus ;  2,  Aster 
dilfusus  horizontalis  ;  3,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var  ;  4, 
Venidium  calandulaceum. — C.  Didsbnry  :  Zygopeta- 
lum  rostratum. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C. — W.  R. — 
A.  H.— J.  S.— J.  B.  R.— E.  D.  S.  &  Co.— A.  P.— 
E.  H.-J.  H.— S.  &  S. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  jih,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  fair  supply  of 
new  English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass,  which  offers 
on  easier  terms.  Foreign  Red  Clover  steady  ;  no 
change  in  values  of  White  Clover,  Alsike,  or  Trefoil. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Nov.  8th,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  30  0  32  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz. 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Celery . per  bundle 

Cucumbers  . each 

Endive,  French,  doz. 

Herbs  . per  bunch 

Plants  in  Pots 


.  d. 
3  0 


1.  d.\ 
6  0 


J.  d.  i.  d. 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
20  30  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

2030  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

0  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
30  50  Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
2  6  Smallsalading,punnet  0  4 
03  06  Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

26  30  Tomatos .  perlb.  o  6 

02  06  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


i.  d,  s.  d. 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  o 

Cut  Flowers.— Avera( 
4.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  30  50 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations...  per  doz.  10  20 
Chrysanthemumsdzbn2  060 

doz.  blooms . 0  630 

Euebaris  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  4  _o  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  30 
Lilac, French, per  bch.  40  60 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Mimosa,  French 

per  bch.  06  10 


t.  d.  s  d. 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Soianums  ...perdoz.  9  0  iz  0 

E  Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6  c 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 

—  .  per  box  16  30 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1620 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis,dz.sprays  30  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  2636 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  2026 
Violets,  English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 


OOnSTTEiTTS. 


page 

Ageratum,  Swanley  Gem  ...163 

Asperula  suberosa  . 163 
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Peach  Pruning  . 162 
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Polygonum  polystachyum  163 
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FLOWER  SHOWS,  1893. 

Revised  to  date. 

NOVEMBER. 

14.  — Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show. 

14.15.  — Manchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14.15.  — Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,1s. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15. — Reading  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Southgate  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16. — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.  — York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15.16.17.  — Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

16.17.18.  — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

16.17.  — Stirling  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17. — Crediton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.18.  — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.  — Wexford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.  — Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.23.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

23.24.  — Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

24.25.  — Eccles  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &C. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B'‘own  Feat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffla  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  i2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  hy  post, 


21.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRT  LAn|  W.C. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  had  of 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 

RICHARDSONS 

Patent  Hooded  Tubular  Boilers, 


Awarded  SILVER  MEDAL  for  Heating  Apparatus 


and  GOLD  MEDAL  for  Horticultural  Buildings,  at  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  London. 
Have  combined  in  one  the  advantages  of  the  two  best  forms  of 
boilers  hitherto  made — the  plain  Saddle  and  Tubular  Saddle. 
They  heat  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  piping  that  can  be 
heated  by  an  ordinary  saddle  with  an  equal  amount  of  fuel. 
They  are  durable,  quick  heating,  easily  set,  and  easy  to  manage. 

Send  for  Price  List  to  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Makers, 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


November  18,  1898. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


FRUIT 

ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


easy 


Boshes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  Ail  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 


ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 
CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO.vl  15s.  DOZEN. 


N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


The  best  procurable. 

LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 


SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


KTOTHIHO  is  too  small. 
NOTHIN' Gr  is  too  much  trouble. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
Ton  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

{LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


H.  CANNELl  k  SONS’  CATALOGUE 

Of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds, 
and  all  things  specially  required  tor  the  best  kept  garden.  It 
makes  no  pretence  to  size  or  glaring  colouring,  but  it  will  be 
found  concise,  practical,  and  to  the  point  on  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  and  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country.  All  lovers  of  the 
garden  will  find  it  will  help  them  immensely  towards  success 
in  every  department  in  horticulture. 

POST  FREE. 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR. 

My  New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

Is  noiar  In.  lPx:*e]pa;X«a^ion. 


This  will  be  the  most  useful  and  complete  ever  published, 
and  will  contain  Cultural  Articles  by 

Mr.  C.  E.  SHEA  and  Mr.  H.  SHOESMITH. 

Also  names  and  description  of  some  of  the  finest  new 
American  Seedlings  that  have  recently  passed  into  my  hands 
for  distribution  in  this  country.  These  consist  of  the  pick  of 
35,000  Seedlings  raised  in  the  States  last  year,  and  they  are 
unique  in  size,  style,  and  colour,  and  will  be  necessary  to  every 
exhibitor. 

In  addition  there  will  be  Select  Lists  ol  fine  new  hairy  varie¬ 
ties,  of  greatly  improved  form.  Also  of  English-raised  and 
Continental  varieties,  as  well  as  much  other  matter  interes  ing 
to  every  Grower  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

This  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Pos/  free  for  7  stamps. 


H.  J.  «JON£:S, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Bend  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  186 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


for  the  eternally  coming  of  seedlings  good 
and  moderate. 

So  far,  out  of  the  very  many  new 
Japanese  seen  on  the  show  tables,  no 
fl  jwer  has  stood  out  with  exceptional  dis¬ 
tinctness,  even  Viviand  Morel  so  ex¬ 
ceptionally  the  premier  flower  two  years 
ago  is  but  on  an  equality  with  later  intro¬ 
ductions.  No  doubt  growers  in  all 
directions  have  been  taking  keen  notes  of 
the  best  new  ones,  for  if  they  are  to  have 
any  chance  at  all  in  the  competitions,  those 
they  must  have.  The  traders  love  to  see 
the  pencils  at  work,  it  means  future 
business.  The  grower,  perhaps,  when  he 
gets  home  and  scans  the  traders’  lists, 
heaves  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  finds  that  to 
obtain  the  varieties  he  desires  will  absorb 
much  of  his  present  gains  in  piize  money; 
but  it  must  be  so  if  he  would  continue  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  race  for  supremac}'. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  20th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Tuesday,  November  21st. — Wexford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Wednesday,  November  22nd. — Beverley  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

Thursday,  November  23rd. — Sale  of  Orchids  and  other  Plants 
at  the  Bank  Auction  Mart,  Bristol,  by  Messrs.  Alexander. 
Daniel,  Selfe  &  Co. 

Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Friday,  November  24th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


♦ 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  i%th,  1893. 


Whe  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — Now  that 
^  the  southern  show  season  of  the 
Autumn  Queen  is  about  closed,  it  is 
possible  to  note  with  some  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  what  were  the  general  results  of 
the  remarkably  dry,  hot  summer,  on  bloom 
production.  Relatively  it  seems  to  have 
had  little  or  no  ill  effects  upon  the  Japanese, 
for  the  blooms  of  these  were  all  round  as 
fine  and  as  beautiful  as  well  could  be  looked 
for.  They  have  perhaps  never  been  seen 
in  finer  condition,  certainly  never  in  such 
great  abundance  as  recently — satisfactory 
proof  that  this  grand  section,  the  ver}' 
saviour  of  our  Chrysanthemum  life,  seems 
to  be  so  little  influenced  by  varying  British 
seasons. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  show 
section,  a  famous  grower  remarked  the  other 
day  :  “  I  have  always  contended  that  the 
too  hard  ripening  of  the  wood  does  not  suit 
the  incurved  blooms,”  and  the  shows  seem 
to  have  fully  justified  that  conclusion. 
Perhaps  that  may  lead  growers  when  hot 
summers  again  prevail  to  stand  their 
incurved  plants  rather  out  of  the  sun  than 
into  its  full  heat,  so  as  to  check  undue 
ripening.  However,  there  is  one  fact  that 
stands  out  above  all  others,  and  the  old 
Chrysanthemum  florists  must  now  recognise 
it,  and  that  is  the  immensely  enhanced 
value  of  the  Japanese,  not  onl}/^  on  the  show 
table,  but  for  decorative  purposes.  We 
fear  it  is  but  a  truth  to  assert  that,  but  for 
the  shows  and  prizes,  not  one  half  of  the 
incurveds  would  be  grown  that  now  are. 
We  like  them  ;  there  is  a  singular  beauty 
that  is  all  their  own  about  perfect  flowers ; 
but  there  is  no  real  variety  in  form,  and 
little  in  colour.  With  the  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  get  all  variations  in  form 
and  colour,  some  hues  being  exceptionally 
brilliant  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  form  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  would  seem  as  if  these  would 
have,  in  time,  to  be  more  largely  divided 
into  form,  or  else  colour  classes,  to  find  room 


Mbout  Exhibitors.  —  A  very  marked 
V  feature  of  the  recent  Chrysanthemum 
competitions  has  been  found  in  the 
accession  of  comparatively  new  or  almost 
unknown  men  to  the  ranks  of  first-class 
competitors.  We  have  found  this  fact  to 
havebeen  exemplified  in  so  many  directions, 
that  it  does  but  the  more  and  more  serve  to 
show  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success, 
and  that  what  success  is  achieved  is  more 
due  to  skill,  patience,  care,  constant  atten¬ 
tion,  and  knowledge,  than  to  any  vein  of 
luck  or  other  causes.  Even  the  most 
notable  of  exhibitors  have,  after  two  or 
three  years’  run  of  success,  found  that  some 
other  and  younger  men  were  distancing 
them,  and  then  wisely,  rather  than  be  beaten, 
have  retired  with  their  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  them. 

This  season,  two  or  three,  and  com¬ 
paratively  young  growers,  have  sprung  right 
into  the  front  rank,  while  in  very  few  cases 
indeed  have  the  older  men  accomplished 
anything  remarkable.  These  may  plead 
that  the  hot  summer  was  adverse  to  them, 
but  then  it  was  so  to  all.  With  many  other 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  we  re¬ 
joice  to  see  one  of  his  pupils,  in  the  person 
of  young  Mr.  Lees  of  Trent  Park,  so 
thoroughly  facile  princeps  at  the  National, 
indeed  quite  the  hero  of  the  show.  He 
had  good  company  in  another  older  pupil 
of  the  same  master,  Mr.  Turton,  who  was 
so  successful  with  Apples.  But  even  such 
success  as  the  present  3'ear  has  brought 
may  never  come  to  Mr.  Lees  again.  So 
many  new  men  are  constantly  coming  into 
the  field  of  competition,  that  heroes  are 
likely  to  start  up  in  the  most  unlooked  for 
directions. 

We  have  long  got  rid  of  the  fiction  that 
very  long  experience  and  exceptional  skill 
are  needed  to  produce  fine  show  flowers. 
It  is  far  more  a  question  of  room,  accom¬ 
modation,  and  of  labour.  These  are  the 
chief  things,  for  the  rationale  of  culture  is 
soon  picked  up.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
the  best  collections  are  grown  more  by  the 
young  men  who  have  them  speciallj^  in 
charge,  than  by  their  chiefs.  It  is  when  the 
exhibiting  comes  that  the  experience  of  the 
older  head  proves  so  useful.  Young  ex¬ 
hibitors,  however,  if  wise,  like  to  find  their 
feet  tentatively.  They  start  with  a  dozen 
or  two,  and  then  learn  to  get  the  measure 
of  their  own  skill  as  well  as  of  their 
opponents,  and  that  once  rightly  gauged, 
they  are  fools  indeed  if  they  make  mistakes. 


fROP  Recuperation. — It  seems  just  now 
so  very  difficult  to  associate  with  the 
exceeding  abundance  of  winter  vegetable 
crops  seen  in  every  direction  the 
wretchedly  stunted  and  weakened  aspect 
the  crops  presented  on  the  same  ground  in 
the  summer.  The  rebound  from  scarcity 
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to  abundance,  from  starved,  blighted 
breadths  to  those  of  rich  luxuriance,  is 
almost  remarkable.  At  one  time  all  sorts 
of  fears  were  entertained,  lest  we  should 
have  an  almost  complete  failure  of  our 
winter  crops.  Now  we  have  on  every  hand 
expressions  of  wonder  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  prevailing  wealth.  What  a 
change  is  this,  and  how  accomplished  in  a 
few  months  ? 

Those  who  had  faith  that  the  drought 
could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  even  so  late 
as  early  in  September  sowed  Early  Gem 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Onions,  and  even  white 
Turnips,  or  planted  out  Cabbages  and 
Coleworts,  or  even  some  hardy  sprouting 
Broccoli  and  Kales,  have  found  their  reward 
in  the  astonishing  growth  which  followed 
the  autumn  rains ;  for  whilst  the  soil  still 
largely  retained  the  fertilising  manures 
which  the  drought  failed  to  exhaust,  it 
also  retained  for  the  time  of  year  an 
unusually  high  temperature,  so  that 
growth  followed  almost  as  from  a  hot¬ 
bed.  What  wonder  then  that  we  have 
seen  such  a  transformation  in  our  garden 
crops. 

But  still  further,  there  has  been  in  their 
favour  the  unusually  prolonged  growing 
period  allowed  to  them.  W'e  have  had 
not  only  a  magnificent,  but  also  a  wonder¬ 
fully  long  growing  autumn,  and  even  now, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  there  is  nothing 
hardy  in  leaf  that  is  not  growing  still.  It 
may  be  feared  that  some  severe  frosts 
presently  will  soon  spoil  all  this  pleasing 
picture,  but  of  that  we  are  not  so  much 
afraid.  A  lower  temperature  and  some 
moderate  frosts  to  check  further  growth 
will  no  doubt  be  welcomed,  but  the  soil 
even  now  is  so  far  from  being  moist  that 
only  an  open  wet  winter  can  compensate 
for  last  summer’s  exhaustion. 


UNDAY  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — In 
commenting  recently  upon  the  re¬ 
markable  attraction  for  town  dwellers  on 
Sundays  that  is  found  in  the  London 
Parks,  through  the  fine  collections  of 
Chrysanthemums  provided  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
also  by  the  Government  at  Kew,  we  also 
suggested  that  there  were  many  private 
collections  throughout  the  country  that 
might  well  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the 
same  wa}’.  We  have  been  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  learn,  however,  that  our 
suggestion,  as  regards  some  districts,  came 
rather  late  in  the  day,  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Surrey  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
long  since  acted  upon. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  too,  that 
amongst  gentlemen  who  have  set  such 
a  good  example  are  Sir  Richard 
W'^ebster,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Doulton,  and 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower,  M.P.,  but  these  seem 
to  be  but  a  few  of  the  many  in  a  district, 
where  the  practice  of  throwing  open  collec¬ 
tions  for  some  two  or  three  Sundays  in 
November  is  so  general.  Can  it  be  regarded 
as  other  than  ample  reward  for  such  kind¬ 
ness,  when  hundreds  of  poor  people  tramp 
three  and  four  miles  each  way  to  see  the 
Chrysanthemum  shows.  They  have  ample 
leisure  ;  with  the  poor  man  the  Sunday  is 
his  only  holiday,  and  if  in  going  to  and 
from  the  show,  he  can  meet  and  chat  with 
his  neighbours,  he  is  all  the  better  pleased. 
How  much  may  a  taste  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  their  culture  in  rural  districts 
be  extended  in  that  way. 

In  all  these  places,  too,  where  such 
gratuitous  shows  are  held  we  should  like 
to  see  a  little  effort  made  to  secure  from 
the  better  class  visitors  a  little  silver  on 
behalf  of  our  Orphan  Fund  ;  but  the 
collecting  box  should  be  kept  out  of  sight 
of  the  poor,  for  they  are  already  too  hardly 


collected  from  in  other  directions,  and  its  in¬ 
trusion  might  help  to  create  a  sort  of  scare. 
However,  we  are  delighted  to  learn  that 
this  opening  of  private  collections  in  rural 
districts  so  largely  exists.  Would  that  all 
of  these  collections  could  have  honourable 
notice.  That  is  beyond  our  powers.  All 
the  same,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  in  the 
estim^ation  of  the  rural  dwellers  they  are 
regarded  with  the  deepest  admiration  and 
delight. 

- .f 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  last  week 
received  a  Royal  Warrant  appointing  them  seed 
growers  and  florists  to  the  Queen.  The  same  firm  have 
also  recently  admitted  into  partnership  Mr.  Archibald 
M.  Burnie,  who  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
Clydesdale  Bank,  in  Rothesay,  and  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  counting  house  department,  leaving 
Mr.  Cuthbertson  and  Mr.  Fyfe  free  for  the  direction 
of  the  practical  branches  of  the  business. 

Edinburgh  Chair  of  Forestry. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  it  was  reported  that  the  subscriptions 
received  by  the  Society  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Chair  of  Forestry  in  Edinburgh  University  amounted 
to  ;^^640.  It  was  agreed  to  hand  over  this  sum  to  the 
University  for  investment.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  additional 
subscriptions. 

A  Cure  for  Scale  on  Orange  Trees. — For  scale  on 
Orange  trees  Mr.  Gawthorp,  a  Parramatta  grower, 
says  he  uses  “  kerosene  tar  ”  with  excellent  results. 
Writing  to  the  president  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Fruit  Growers’  Union,  he  remarked :  "  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  results  of 
the  recipe  so  kindly  given  for  destroying  scale  in 
Citrus  trees,  viz  ,  blue  oil  emulsion.  I  used  one 
ounce  of  soft  soap,  mixed  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
added  to  one  pint  of  blue  oil ;  churn  for  half-an-hour, 
diluted  with  thirty  parts  of  water  (hot  water  is  the 
best).  Apply  with  a  syringe.  Use  fine  hose.  If 
these  directions  are  carried  out,  one  dressing  is  a 
certain  cure.  I  am  also  using  the  emulsion  on  Apples 
badly  affected  by  American  blight,  and  find  it  the 
best  remedy.” 

Chrysanthemums  at  "  My  Garden.” — For  some 
years  past  now  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  of  the  Grange, 
Hackbridge — ‘‘  My  Garden  ” — hasgenerously  thrown 
open  his  gardens  twice  a  year,  that  his  neighbours, 
and  particularly  those  of  them  who  do  not  possess 
gardens  of  their  own,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  his  floral  treasures  when  at  their  best. 
In  pursuance  of  this  laudable  custom,  ‘‘  My  Gar¬ 
den  ”  was  open  to  the  public  last  week  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition.  The  Chrysanthemums, 
which  were  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  in 
number,  were,  as  in  previous  years,  staged  in  the 
largest  house,  and,  though  they  were  placed  as  close 
as  the  pots  could  be  got  to  stand,  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  centre  bed  from  end  to  end.  Those 
with  the  shortest  stems  were  placed  nearest  the 
door,  and  the  tallest  furthest  away,  those  in  between 
being  graded  according  to  size.  The  result  was 
that  the  visitor,  as  he  entered  the  door,  was  faced 
by  a  perfect  bank  of  bloom,  reaching  almost  from  his 
feet  to  very  nearly  the  roof  of  the  house.  This  year 
Mr.  Smee’s  girdener  (Mr.  Cummins)  has  not  de¬ 
voted  so  much  attention  to  producing  specially 
fine  blooms  as  to  getting  good  plants  generally. 
Consequently  there  were  none  of  the  very  large 
blooms  which  some  growers  like  to  see  and  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  much  sacrifice.  But  the 
visitors  saw  instead  a  collection  of  plants  well 
grown  and  freely  flowered,  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  better  known  varieties. 

Vegetable  and  Root  Show  at  Leicester. — Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Son  held  their  annual  Vegetable  and 
Root  Show  in  the  Market  Hall,  Leicester,  on  the 
8th  inst.,  and  with  very  gratifying  results.  Liberal 
prizes  had  been  offered  by  the  firm  for  the  roots  and 
vegetables  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  them,  and, 
judging  from  the  excellent  quality  of  the  exhibits, 
the  judges  must  have  had  no  easy  task  in  awarding 
the  prizes.  A  better  exhibition  of  Celery  has  very 
rarely  been  seen.  Some  fine  heads  of  Harrison’s 
Leicester  Red  Celery  and  the  Early  Rose  variety 
were  staged.  The  competition  was  strong  in  the 
Carrots,  and  of  the  Early  Market  and  the 
Selected  Intermediate  Carrots  it  would  be 


impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  There  were  also 
some  good  specimens  of  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower,  but  the  competition  was  not  quite  so  marked 
in  this  class.  Savoys  were  very  strongly  repre¬ 
sented,  aad  soma  exceedingly  large  ones  were  on 
view.  The  quality  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts  was  very 
good,  whilst  the  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the 
Onions  and  Beets.  Perhaps  the  Cheltenham  Green- 
tops  were  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  Beet  line 
Messrs.  Harrison  usually  excel  in  Potatos,  and  the 
exhibits  this  season  did  not  prove  an  exception. 
With  regard  to  the  farm  roots,  some  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  the  leading  kinds  were  brought  forward. 
The  first  prizes  in  the  vegetable  classes  were  awarded 
as  follows; — Harrison’s  Leicester  Red  Celery  (the 
best  six  heads),  Mr.  F.  Douglas,  Collingtree, 
Northampton  ;  Harrison’s  Early  Rose  Celery  (the 
best  six  heads),  Mr.  W.  Burrows,  Grafton  Place, 
Leicester  ;  Harrison's  Early  Market  Carrot  (the  best 
twelve  roots),  Mr.  Hadfield  Bocock,  Collingham, 
Newark;  Harrison’s  Selected  Intermediate  Carrot 
(the  best  twelve  roots),  Mr.  Hadfield  Bocock ; 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  (the  best  three  heads), 
Mr.  Robert  Wastling,  Beverley,  Yorkshire; 
Harrison’s  Magum  Bonum  Parsnip  (the  best  six 
roots),  Mr.  T,  F.  Douglas,  Collingtree,  near 
Northampton ;  Harrison’s  Improved  Drumhead 
Savoy  (the  best  three  heads),  Mr.  Geo.  Brewin, 
Broad  Street,  Loughborough  ;  Brussels  Sprouts  of 
any  kind  (the  best  four  stems),  Mr.  Joseph  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Birstall,  Leicester ;  Leeks  of  any  kind  (the 
best  twelve),  Mr.  Geo.  Brewin,  Broad  Street, 
Loughborough  ;  Globe  Onions  of  any  kind  (the 
best  twelve  bulbs),  Mr.  A.  W.  Hainsworth,  Brough¬ 
ton  Astley  ;  Flat  Onions  of  any  kind  (the  best  twelve 
bulbs),  Mr.  Geo.  Andrews,  Cambridge  Street,  Rugby  ; 
Beet  of  any  kind  (the  six  best  roots),  Mr.  M.  Laxton, 
Little  Dalby ;  Potatos  of  any  kind  (the  best  twelve 
tubers),  Mr.  T.  Lockton,  The  Gardens,  Thurlaston 
Rectory. 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society. — 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay  was  re-elected  president ;  Messrs. 
Stansfield,  Tait,  Robinson,  and  Hughes  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Mr.  R.  Tait,  treasurer;  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn, 
honorary  secretary  ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  to 
serve  on  the  committee : — Messrs.  Briddon,  W. 
Birkenhead,  Elkin,  Hough,  Lunt,  M’Kellar,  Plant, 
Robson,  and  Tilling.  The  annual  report  showed 
that  the  number  of  members  has  suffered  no  sensible 
diminution,  notwithstanding  several  lamented  deaths 
and  the  important  fact  that  the  parent  society  has 
given  birth  to  four  or  five  similar  societies  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  The  treasurer,  too,  had  the  pleasant 
duty  of  reporting  that  the  Society’s  finances  were 
never  more  flourishing,  there  being  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £ii  gs.  id.,  this  after  a  donation  oi  made 
to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  the 
awarding  of  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  some  horti¬ 
cultural  subject.  The  latter  made  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  past  session,  their  being  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  competitors  for  the  Society's  prizes. 
After  the  transaction  of  business  about  forty  mem¬ 
bers  and  some  friends  dined  at  the  Atlantic 
Restaurant,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  president. 

- - 

Recent  Gardening  Changes. 

Mr.  Harry  May,  late  gardener  at  Rosemount, 
Sunningdale,  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  McIntosh,  Have¬ 
ring  Park,  Romford. 

Mr.  L.  Kinnear,  late  foreman  at  Parkhall,  Pol- 
mont,  as  gardener  to  James  Hope,  Esq.,  Belmont, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  of  Abbey  Mews,  North 
Berwick,  as  gardener  to  Alex.  Inglis,  Esq.,  Logan 
Bank,  Midlothian. 

Mr.  Reid  as  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine 
House,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  William  Johnstone,  of  Edinburgh,  as  gar¬ 
dener  at  Greyfriars  House,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Benmore,  Argyllshire,  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Arthur,  Esq.,  Fullerton,  Troon,  Ayr¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  Peter  Ramsay  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horne, 
Heatherhurst  Grange,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Alex.  McLaren,  late  of  Beechleigh,  Lass- 
wade,  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  McLaren,  Invergillie 
House,  Fife. 

Mr.  Alex.  Johnstone,  late  of  Clinton  Road, 
Edinburgh,  as  gardener  to  J.  MacFarlane,  Esq.,  of 
Glenbourne,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Andrew  Campion  as  gardener  to  Henry  Hall, 
Esq.,  Manor  House,  Alton,  Hants. 

Mr.  John  Buchanan,  gardener  at  Edmonstone, 
Libberton,  Edinburgh,  as  gardener  to  Lady  Elliott, 
Wells  House,  Jedburgh. 
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HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  "  A.  D.,” 
p.  164.  for  his  criticism  of  my  observations  on  this 
subject,  and  as  it  appears  from  his  remarks  that  he 
also  is  one  of  the  craft  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  he 
should  shelter  himself  behind  the  initials  of  "  A.  D." 
In  looking  into  this  subject  from  every  standpoint, 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
criticise  to  do  so  in  a  fair  manner,  for  by  so  doing 
some  good  may  be  derived  from  the  various  opinions 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  important  pro- 
fe5sion,  for  a  profession  it  truly  is.  I  would 
therefore  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  kindly  bear  with 
those  who  may  wish  to  trespass  on  your  valuable 
pages  to  express  their  views  on  what  is  termed 

horticultural  lecturing.”  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  sneer  at  any  one,  much  less  at  an  able  person  who 
by  painstaking  and  sheer  plodding  has  prepared 
himself  for  that  arduous  task,  as  it  is  certain  that 
none  but  those  who  have  well  armed  themselves 
beforehand  with  practical  knowledge  are  fitted  for 
the  work,  or  will  ever  be  successful  or  popular  in 
this  capacity. 

If  "A.  D.”  had  carefully  read  my  remarks,  and 
not  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  I  was  antagonistic 
to  all  ”  horticultural  lecturers,”  he  would  have  seen 
that  I  pointed  this  out.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast 
reflections  on  any  competent  persons ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  much  credit  is  due  to  them,  and  every 
honour  should  be  accorded  them  for  their  ability. 
But  as  your  correspondent  in  his  concluding  para¬ 
graph  points  out  that  he  too  knows  a  young  ”  fellow,” 
whose  time  up  to  three  years  ago  had  been  spent  at 
school  and  in  a  publishing  house,  that  has  been  put 
on  as  a  ”  horticultural  lecturer,”  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  to  expose  this  sort 
of  scandal  and  so  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible.  I 
know  several  of  these  would-be  teachers  who  never 
spent  any  time  in  a  garden  at  all,  and  others  whose 
practice  was  the  most  meagre,  for  the  trees  under 
their  control  had  to  be  pruned  with  a  bill-hook  and 
saw  instead  of  in  the  rational  way.  It  is  true  as 
your  correspondent  says,  a  good  lecturer  will  draw 
an  audience  where  another  will  fail,  though  the 
latter  may  have  learnt  his  task  by  heart  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  when  a  few 
practical  men  ”  button -hole”  him,  as  the  expression 
goes,  he  is  at  once  floored. 

Your  correspondent  says  he  is  amused  at  my 
reference  to  the  "  Cabbage  moth.”  So  was  the 
person  I  heard  question  one  of  these  would-be 
lecturers  at  the  reply  he  received.  When  asked 
what  kind  of  an  insect  it  was,  the  professional 
orator  was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  bishop  who  was 
questioning  some  boys  at  school,  when  one  of  them 
asked  him  if  he  knew  how  many  legs  a  caterpillar 
had.  Our  man  of  erudition  informed  his  interrogator 
that  the  Cabbage  moth  was  a  large  white  insect  with 
black  spots  on  the  wings,  whose  young  eat  holes  into 
the  leaves.  What  has  “A.  D.”  to  say  to  this  for  a 
knowledge  of  entomology  ?  I  have  a  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  youthful  talent,  and  venerate  old  grey  beards, 
so  that  I  hope  your  correspondent  does  not  think  I 
despise  any  on  that  account,  be  they  either  old  or 
young.  But  neither  longevity  nor  sprightly  youth 
can  fit  a  man  for  an  occupation  he  knows  nothing 
about,  and  as  gardening  is  one  of  those  callings  that 
takes  a  life  of  study  it  is  evident  that  a  youth  cannot 
have  acquired  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  as  an 
older  man,  even  if  he  should  be  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  intellect. 

I  do  not  know  any  of  the  Sussex  lecturers,  in 
fact,  did  not  know  there  were  any,  so  it  cannot  be 
said  that  I  cast  any  aspersions  on  them.  I  still, 
however,  maintain  that  it  would  be  well  if  before 
the  County  Councils  appoint  men  to  this  important 
post,  they  would  consult  some  half-dozen  or  so  of 
practical  gardeners  and  ask  the  person  about  to  be 
appointed  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  their  presence. 
Many  men  are  good  gardeners  and  practical  writers 
who  could  not  utter  half-a-dozen  sentences  without 
stammering.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  a 
fluent  speaker,  a  professional  writer,  even  a  gold 
medalist,  yet  never  have  taken  a  knife  in  hand  to 
prune  or  a  spade  to  dig  a  bit  of  land.  If  this  be  so, 
then  how  can  it  be  expected  such  can  explain  to  an 
audience  chiefly  composed  of  men  in  the  rural 
districts  who  are  no  novices  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
land,  and  who  could  soon  put  their  instructors  in  the 
shade  by  their  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the 
more  rudimentary  work. 


Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  in  this  district  wished 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  village,  so  he  chose 
for  his  subject  ”  Cocoa,”  and  having  as  he  thought 
well  prepared  himself  by  natural  specimens,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  platform,  “  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  ”  this  is 
the  'joker,'”  holding  up  a  huge  cocoa-nut,  "that 
gives  you  the  refreshing  cup.”  One  poor  fellow  at 
the  back  of  the  room  said  that  was  a  different  sort 
from  what  he  made  his  cocoa  of,  for  his  was  a  kind 
of  bean,  and  true  enough.  The  labourer  at  the  back 
of  the  room  knew  more  about  the  kernels  of  the 
Theobroma  Cacao  than  the  lecturer,  who  said  he  had 
only  just  consulted  one  of  the  best  encyclopaedias  in 
existence.  So  it  is  with  the  professional  lecturers  ; 
they  cull  other  people’s  brains  or  books,  then  get  up 
and  spout  as  though  none  but  themselves  knew  any¬ 
thing.  I  truly  hope  this  will  not  effect  the  grey 
beard  of  "  A.  D.”  or  his  youthful  compatriot,  as  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  umbrage  either  of  them.  Neither 
have  I  any  desire  to  lampoon  their  profession. — • 
H.  C.  Prinsep. 

I  HAVE  read  with  pleasure  the  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your  columns, 
and  I  think  that  both  Mr.  Prinsep  and  "  One  of  the 
Craft  ”  have  stated  their  cases  not  at  all  too  strongly. 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  observing  the  poor  class 
of  men  which  some  of  the  County  Councils  have 
been  employing  to  give  lectures  on  horticulture  and 
many  other  subjects.  Without  again  going  over  the 
ground  dealt  with  by  the  correspondents  named,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
instruction  in  gardening  or  any  other  practical  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  people  lectured, 
unless  it  is  given  by  men  of  ripe  experience.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  right  to  employ  as 
instructors  those  who  have  no  knowledge  other  than 
what  they  have  gained  from  books  and  from  matter 
sent  to  the  press,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
then  it  would  be  equally  right  and  very  much  better 
to  read  from  the  books  or  gardening  papers  direct, 
which  the  local  schoolmasters  could  do  just  as  well, 
or  better  than  some  of  the  so-called  lecturers  I  wot 
of. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  afford 
public  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  our  best 
books,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  not  do  still  more 
good  if  some  of  the  County  Council  grant  in  each 
district  was  spent  in  circulating  gardening  papers 
regularly  among  the  class  of  people  they  want  to 
benefit.  The  money  now  paid  to  ill-informed 
lecturers  would  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated,  and  the  people  would  have  the  advantage  of 
getting  their  instruction  first  hand.  Having  had 
some  little  experience  in  giving  instructions  in  gar¬ 
dening  during  the  past  summer  in  two  parishes,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  cottagers  do  not  care  a  rap  to 
attend  lectures  unless  you  can  freely  illustrate  the 
subject  you  are  lecturing  upon,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  statements  you  may  make  are  backed  up  by  your 
own  practical  experience.  I  have  often  asked  my¬ 
self  the  question,  "Which  is  the  best  way  of 
teaching  this  class  of  people  ?  ”  and  I  found  that  I 
got  on  best  when  I  took  with  me  to  the  meetings 
specimens  of  the  things  I  was  going  to  speak  about. 
I  have  also  attended  meetings  held  in  private 
gardens  and  in  allotment  fields,  and  lectured  on  the 
crops  that  came  before  me,  and  at  these  meetings  I 
have  been  careful  to  invite  questions  which  have 
often  brought  out  most  useful  discussions.  Although 
one  of  the  parishes  was  not  a  large  one  I  have  often 
had  audiences  of  over  thirty  in  number,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  any  man  possessing  only 
book  knowledge  would  come  out  of  such  an  ordeal. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  cottagers  view  this 
matter,  I  may  mention  that  in  a  parish  in  Somerset¬ 
shire  a  schoolmaster  was  recently  appointed  to  give 
instruction  in  agriculture,  but  the  scheme  fell 
through  because  he  could  not  get  an  audience.  The 
cottagers  gave  him  credit  for  being  able  to  teach 
their  boys  the  three  r’s,  but  failed  to  see  how  he 
could  know  anything  about  farming,  and  severely 
let  him  alone. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  that  also 
wants  opening  out  a  little,  viz.,  that  of  remuneration. 
If  the  cottagers  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  hard- 
earned  experience  of  practical  men,  the  Technical 
Education  Committees  should  be  prepared  to  pay 
liberally  for  it.  Fancy  asking  men  of  this  stamp  to 
work  for  2s.  per  hour,  as  has  been  done  to  my 
knowledge,  and  by  a  Committee  which  at  the  very 
same  time  was  paying  a  woman  20s.  to  give  three 


hours'  instruction  in  fancy  cookery.  Is  this  the 
way  to  spend  public  money  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
— Con. 

- - 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  were  exhibited  at  the 
Floral  Committee  Meeting  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates. 

G.  W.  Childs. — The  value  of  this  fine  variety  has 
at  last  been  recognised  as  it  deserved,  for  the  blooms 
are  really  very  striking  when  well  grown.  The 
variety  belongs  to  the  reflexed  Japanese  section,  and 
measures  6  in.  across  independently  of  any  long, 
loose  outer  florets  the  bloom  may  possess.  The 
broad  florets  are  of  great  substance,  and  brilliant 
crimson  shaded  with  amaranth,  and  old  gold  on  the 
reverse.  The  bloom  is  also  of  great  depth,  and 
larger  flowers  might  have  been  seen  in  the  exhibition, 
independently  of  those  brought  before  the  Floral 
Committee  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green.  Lewisham.  The  variety  has  much 
broader  florets,  greater  substance,  and  a  more 
brilliant  colour  than  the  new  Wm.  Seward  or  John 
Shrimpton. 

Golden  Wedding.— In  this  we  have  another 
American  seedling  of  great  merit.  It  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  W.  H.  Lincoln,  than  which  it  has  broader 
florets  more  incurved  at  the  tips  and  several  shades 
deeper  in  colour,  in  fact,  the  blooms  may  be  described 
as  golden-yellow,  and  measure  7  in.  to  7J  in.  across. 
The  tips  of  the  florets  are  more  or  less  toothed,  a 
character  brought  somewhat  into  prominence  by  the 
incurving  of  their  outer  ends.  The  variety  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Rose  Wynne. — In  this  we  have  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety  measuring  7I  in.  to  8  in.  across. 
The  florets  are  very  broad,  and  in  the  early  stages 
are  pure  white,  but  later  on  become  tinted  with  a 
uniform,  delicate  blush-pink.  A  few  of  the  outer 
florets  are  tubular,  but  the  rest  are  slightly  fluted 
and  incurved.  On  the  whole  the  bloom  is  several 
shades  paler  than  Viscountess  Hambleden  and  the 
florets  are  much  less  twisted  in  a  lateral  direction. 
The  large  size  and  delicate  colour  of  the  flowers  will 
be  sure  to  find  many  admits  and  cultivators  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  was  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  the  raiser. 

W.  W.  Astor. — In  this  we  have  a  large  Anemone 
variety  measuring  about  6  in.  in  diameter.  The 
numerous  spreading  rays  are  somewhat  recurved  at 
the  tips  and  blush-white.  The  disc  is  large,  semi- 
globular,  and  pink  with  pale  yellow  teeth,  and  it  may 
be  that  under  different  conditions  of  cultivation,  the 
yellow  will  come  out  more  prominently.  The 
variety  was  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Owen. 

John  Bunyan. — Here  again  the  variety  belongs  to 
the  large  Anemone  section,  and  measures  about  6  in. 
across.  The  rays  in  this  case  are  even  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  revolute  at  the  sides,  so  that  they  appear 
narrow,  and  are  of  a  soft  primrose  yellow.  The 
large  disc  is  hemispherical  and  bright,  almost  golden 
yellow,  with  long,  jagged,  somewhat  interlacing  teeth. 
Both  this  and  the  last-named  should  make  excellent 
sorts  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  raiser  and  ex¬ 
hibitor  was  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Colonel  Chase. — Here  we  have  a  very  handsome 
Japanese  variety  raised  in  Guernsey.  The  blooms 
measure  6  in.  to  6^  in.  in  diameter,  and  5  in.  in 
depth,  and  are  therefore  highly  eligible  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  florets  are  reflexed  in  the  lower 
portion,  then  spreading  in  the  middle,  recurved  and 
twisted  at  the  tips.  The  whole  bloom  is  of  a  creamy- 
blush  pink,  with  a  yellow  tint  in  the  centre  when 
opening.  On  the  whole,  it  is  choice  and  delicate  in 
colour.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Elsie  Neville. — The  blooms  of  this  variety  are 
single,  and  measure  about  3  in.  or  3^  in.  across.  The 
florets  are  crimson  and  moderate  in  breadth,  while 
the  disc  is  yellow.  The  exhibitor  was  Wm.  Seward, 
Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  John  Shrimpton),  Hanwell. 

Mrs.  C.  j.  Salter. — In  this  we  have  an  Anemone 
variety  measuring  3  in.  to  3J  in.  across.  The  rays 
are  numerous,  spreading,  and  pale  buff-red,  overlying 
yellow.  The  disc  is  buff-orange,  a  hue  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  interior  of  the  florets,  as  seen  at  the 
open  apex.  This  would  be  the  colour  of  the 
interior,  which  is  mostly  hidden,  for  the  outer  face  of 
the  tubular  florets  is  old  gold.  The  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Surrey. 
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ENDIVE  AT  CHISWICK. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  Endive  recently  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  the  varieties  were  fairly  numerous,  although 
perhaps  not  representative  of  the  whole  mass  of 
names  to  be  found  in  gardens.  The  chief 
lines  of  variation  depend  upon  whether  the 
leaves  rise  up  erect  forming  relatively  tall  plants, 
whether  they  spread  upon  the  ground,  or  whether 
smooth  or  curled.  The  latter  kinds  may  and 
usually  are  dwarf  like  those  ordinary  kinds  that 
spread  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  Broad-leaved  Green  Batavian  is  one  of  the 
dwarf  sorts  that  hug  the  ground,  and  has  deep  green 
eaves  densely  compacted  in  the  centre.  To  blanch 
them  the  leaves  are  tied  together,  and  inverted  flower 
ots  placed  over  them.  Improved  Round-leaved 
Endive  is  very  similar  in  habit  of  growth  to  the 
flower,  and  both  have  broad  leaves,  but  the  term 
round  can  hardly  be  applied  to  either  of  them. 
Queen  of  Winter  seems  a  much  grosser  growing 
plant,  differing  from  the  previous  ones  in  the  taller,. 
ascendi*g,  loosely-arranged  leaves.  The  plants  are 
more  bulky  and  require  larger  pots  to  cover  them 
for  blanching.  They  are  also  lighter  in  colour. 

The  leaves  of  Very  Fine  Curled  Green  Summer 
lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  are  likewise  much  cut, 
curled  and  light  green.  A  somewhat  coarser  growing 
sort  is  Large  Green  Curled  Ruffee,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  large,  more  loosely  arranged,  and  have 
the  terminal  and  some  of  the  side  lobes  bold  and  con¬ 
spicuous.  Very  Fine  Curled  Moss  is  perhaps  the 
least  bulky  of  all  of  them,  and  the  bright  green  moss¬ 
like  leaves  are  cut  up  into  numerous  very  fine  seg¬ 
ments.  The  Louirero  Fine  Laciniated  is  another 
compact  growing  variety  with  much  cut  and  curled 
leaves,  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  They  are  also 
bright  green,  and  differ  from  the  previously  named 
variety  in  being  curled.  The  plants  look  like  large 
tufts  of  Senebiera  Coronopus.  The  Golden  Hearted 
Curled  Moss  has  lobed  and  curled  leaves  lying 
close  upon  the  ground.  They  are  deep  green,  with 
the  central  and  younger  ones  tipped  with  a  more  or 
less  decidedly  greenish-yellow'  hue.  In  summer  the 
yellow  colour  might  be  more  conspicuous.  The 
variety  does  not,  howler,  look  as  if  it  would  prove 
so  hardy  as  most  of  the  above  sorts  named.  The 
growth  of  the  plants  being  mostly  made  in  autumn, 
they  show  no  effects  of  the  great  drought  of  the  past 
summer. 

- •*< - 

MIXED  FLOWER 

GARDENING. 

V'hat  is  known  as  the  mixed  system  of  flower  gar¬ 
dening,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  gives  more  satisfactory 
results  than  any  other  style  possibly  can  do,  for 
from  early  spring  ti'l  winter  sets  in  a  constantly 
changing  display  of  floral  beauty  may  be  had  in  a 
comparatively  small  space.  Now  that  the  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  have  mostly  gone  to  rest,  and  the 
Dahlias,  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Pelargoniums,  with  other  miscellaneous  things,  have 
succumbed  to  the  frost,  all  decayed  matter  must  be 
cleared  off.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
borders,  so  recently  gay  with  flowers,  will  look  dull 
and  drear  for  several  months  unless  some  provision 
is  made  to  prevent  it. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unavoidable  result,  be¬ 
cause  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money  they  may  be  rendered  interesting  and 
attractive  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  evergreen 
shiubs,  which  for  this  purpose  should  be  well 
established  in  pots  and  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in 
the  soil  between  the  permanent  occupants  of  the  bor¬ 
ders.  In  selecting  these  the  common  Laurels,  Au- 
cubas,  &c.,  should  be  avoided,  and  choice  made  of 
the  more  elegant  and  variegated  varieties  of  Retino- 
spora,  Cupressus,  Yuccas,  and  Hollies,  and  some 
kinds  of  the  Ivy  grown  specially  for  the  purpose 
would  add  much  to  the  variety  at  command,  and  give 
a  distinct  feature  to  the  arrangement.  The  selection 
should  comprise  the  greatest  variety  of  form  and 
colour  attainable. 

When  once  a  stock  is  secured  and  established  in 
pots  and  taken  ordinary  care  of,  the  expense  for 
occasional  renewals  will  be  very  trifling  for  some 
years.  In  placing  them  in  position  the  aim  ought 
not  to  be  to  imitate  a  thickly-grown  shrubbery,  but 
rather  to  get  a  pleasing  effect  by  placing  them  so  that 
they  will  contrast  well  one  wdth  another  yet  be 
blended  together  so  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 


whilst  every  plant  stands  out  singly  so  as  to  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  To  carry  out  this  system 
satisfactorily  some  little  forethought  is  required  in 
the  planting  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  so  that  room 
is  left  between  them  for  Dahlias.  Chrysanthemums, 
Marvel  of  Peru,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  and  when 
these  are  cleared  off,  sufficient  space  will  be  left  for 
the  shrubs  without  encroaching  on  the  herbaceous 
plants. 

The  now  empty  flower  beds  on  lawns  might  often 
be  used  in  the  same  way  and  serve  as  a  change. 
Where  spring  bedding  is  done,  in  many  instances  this 
would  give  quite  a  distinct  aspect  to  many  a  subuiban 
garden, .  the  sameness  and  monotony  of  which 
is  trying  to  witness.  Want  of  space  may,  with  some 
reason,  often  be  urged  against  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  but  many  local  nurserymen  would,  we 
believe,  for  a  fair  consideration  be  willing  to  take 
charge  of  the  plants  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
—  W.B.G. 

- - 

ARBUTUS  UNEDO  RUBRA. 

The  open  autumn  has  been  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  flowers  of  the  species  of  Arbutus 
or  Strawberry  Tree,  and  in  the  case  of  the  species 
under  notice  at  least  we  may  expect  to  see  a  good 
display  of  fruit  during  next  summer  and  autumn. 
The  flowers  of  the  ordinary  form  are  white  or  more 
or  less  tinted  with  some  other  light  hue,  which  in 
A.  Unedo  rubra  becomes  very  decided  and  hand¬ 
some.  They  are  bright  red  on  the  side  most  exposed 
to  light,  but  vary  between  pale  yellow  and  white  on 
the  shaded  side,  with  a  small,  four-toothed,  yellow 
mouth.  A  large  bush  of  the  common  one  is  no 
mean  object  during  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  By  virtue 
of  its  better  and  brighter  colour  the  red  flowered 
variety  is  far  more  attractive  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  grass  at  the 
present  time.  The  beauty  and  value  of  the  ever¬ 
green  leaves  are  now  brought  into  a  prominence 
they  could  not  enjoy  while  everything  is  in  full 
leaf  during  the  summer  months.  The  fruit  requires 
a  long  time  to  attain  full  size  and  maturity,  and  the 
young  berries  must  be  set  before  winter  sets  in  ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  crop  is  liable  to  fail  owing  to  the 
subtle  character  of  our  climate,  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom. 

- -4- - 

PLANT  NAMES  AND 

THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

{Concluded pom  p.  162.) 

Latin  and  Greek  Names. 

Whatever  the  public  may  say  against  Latin  and 
Greek  names  and  their  tendency — in  an  aggravated 
form — to  dislocate  the  jaw,  or  to  give  "  the  unruly 
member  ”  the  cramp,  they  are  of  great  use,  and  the 
spread  of  accurate  horticultural  knowledge  has  been 
advanced  thereby.  New  plants,  as  they  are 
registered,  are  described  in  technical  terms  in  Latin, 
and  then  any  country  in  the  world  has  the  name  and 
the  description  at  its  service.  This  could  not  be 
done  were  the  plant  only  described  in  English, 
French,  or  German,  for  there  are  many  other  nations 
to  whom  our  tongue  might  be  as  unintelligible  as  that 
of  an  Aztec.  Then,  again,  considering  that  our 
own  language  is  to  a  great  extent  derived  from  the 
Latin,  the  advantage  is  manifest  of  giving  plants 
botanical  names.  Take  the  Foxglove — Digitalis  ; 
we  have  digitale,  meaning  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and 
digits,  the  fingers.  We  have  the  well-known 
shrub.  Rhododendron,  bearing  a  purely  Greek  name 
— Rhodo,  meaning  a  Rose,  and  dendron.  a  tree. 
There  is  the  word  Sonchus,  the  Sow-thistle,  from 
the  word  somphos,  hollow,  referring  to  the  hollow 
milky  stems.  Curiously  enough,  in  Scotland  we 
have  the  byword  "  sumph  ”  from  the  same  root.  A 
sumph  is  a  man  who  is  but  ninepence  or  less  to  the 
shilling,  a  sort  of  good-natured  fool,  with,  so  to 
speak,  nothing  in  him.  The  lovely  Chrysanthemum 
comes  from  the  Greek  Clnusos,  gold,  and  anthos,  a 
flower,  all  that  were  named  Chrysanthemums 
being  originally  yellow.  Campanula ,  a  bell,  exactly 
conveys  the  aspect  of  the  bell-flower  family. 
These  are  what  are  known  as  generic  names, 
indicating  to  what  genus  the  flower  or  plant 
belongs.  The  adjectives  which  qualify  these 
nouns  are  called  specific  terms,  that  is,  they  specify 
whether  a  plant  is  tall  or  short,  white  or  red,  single 
or  double,  as,  longifolia,  long  leaved  ;  microphylla, 
small  leaved  ;  macrophylla,  large  leaved  ;  grandi- 
flora,  large  flowered  ;  fiore-pleno,  double  flowered  ; 
major,  ta’l ;  minor,  small ;  alba,  white ;  aurea. 


golden ;  and  so  on.  Sometimes  a  name  has  a  round¬ 
about  history,  such  as  the  common  Yarrow.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Achillea  Millefolium  It  is  called 
Achillea  after  Achilles,  who,  when  he  was  wounded 
in  his  only  vulnerable  part,  the  heel,  took  this  herb, 
and  applying  it  to  the  wound,  healed  it.  Millefolium 
means  thousand-leaved,  referring  to  the  finely  cut 
leaf  of  the  plant.  Among  grasses,  the  botanical 
names  are  descriptive,  although  their  popular  names 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  borrowed  from  the 
denizens  of  the  park  and  farm,  such  as  "  Foxtail,’’ 

"  Dogstail,”  “  Catstail,”  "Cocksfoot,”  while  one  is 
called  after  a  farm  labourer — "  Timothy.” 

If  time  had  permitted,  I  should  like  to  have  dwelt 
upon  the  superstitious  and  old  English  customs  that 
have  become  inseparably  associated  with  plants,  and 
the  association  of  plants  with  b  irths,  deaths,  and 
marriages ;  as  to  why  a  bride  wears  orange 
blossom  on  her  wedding  garment,  or  why  rice  is 
thrown  after  her  ;  the  peculiar  ceremony  of  Flora 
Day  at  Helston  in  Cornwall  ;  or  the  less  familiar 
custom  of  wassail  invocation  of  the  Apple  orchards 
in  Somerset.  Then  there  are  the  morals  of  plants, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lovely  as  some  of  them 
are  they  are  not  above  suspicion,  and  they,  when 
the  opportunity  occurs,  do  not  hesitate  to  become 
thieves  and  murderers,  dissemblers,  while  many  of 
them  are  very  embodiments  of  selfishness  and 
autocracy. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  just  quote,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  writings  of  the  old  school  of 
herbalists,  a  passage  from  old  Culpepper,  dealing 
with  the  Pansy.  He  says,  "  This  is  that  herb  which 
such  physicians  as  are  licensed  to  blaspheme  by 
authority,  without  danger  of  having  their  tongues 
burned  through  with  an  hot  iron,  called  an  Herb  of 
Trinity.  It  is  also  called  by  those  that  are  more 
modern  '  Three  faces  in  a  hood,’  ‘  Love  in  Idleness,’ 

'  Cull  me  to  you,’  and  in  Sussex  we  call  them 
Fancies,”  Some  of  Culpepper’s  descriptions  are 
mirth-provoking,  while  some,  I  grieve  to  say,  are 
not  fit  for  publication  now-a-days.  He  places  all 
plants  under  the  dominion  of  some  planet  or  heavenly 
body,  and  the  healing  virtues  ascribed  to  some  of 
them  would  put  Sequah  himself  to  shame  and  make 
Mother  Seigel  weep.  When  I  tell  you  that  some 
plants  mend  broken  bones  and  others  rectify  those 
out  of  joint,  you  may  guess  the  rest.  The  old 
custom  of  being  guided  by  the  state  of  the  moon  in 
sowing  seed  and  gathering  fruit  has  not  by  any 
means  died  out.  In  Cornwall,  if  not  in  Devon, 
there  are  many  ardent  believers  in  the  practice. 
The  Dutch  florist,  Henry  Van  Oosten,  of  Leiden,  is 
great  upon  this  score.  As  illustrative  of  his  style,  I 
give  you  his  remarks  upon  ”  How  to  Sow  Emonies.” 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  arts  imaginable,  and  it  is  for 
the  honour  to  the  florists  that  I  discover  this.  "  You 
must  take  one  or  more  plants  of  rare  colour  and 
keep  them  a  year  without  planting.  After  a  year’s 
time  plant  them  with  your  other  plants  and  mark 
them  for  seed.  You  must  pull  the  seed  with  a  south 
or  southerly  wind,  but  not  when  it  has  anything  of 
a  north  wind,  for  that  brings  only  single  flowers. 
Keep  the  seed  till  March  till  you  sow  it  in  the 
increasing  of  the  moon.  When  you  sow  it  steep  it 
in  one  part  of  wine  and  two  of  water.  After  six 
hours  time  pour  off  the  liquor  and  let  it  dry  a  little 
that  you  may  separate  it  and  so  sow  it.  When  all 
this  is  observed  sow  it  in  a  box  filled  with  stones 
and  horse  dung  mixed  with  a  little  earth  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  full  moon.  You  will  then  have 
almost  all  double  flowers  in  the  second  year.”  He 
recommends  Tulips  to  be  sowed  with  a  north  wind, 
as  it  doth  feed  the  Tulip,  bring  strong  colours,  and 
gives  more  offsets,  but  it  must  be  sown  in  the 
decreasing  of  the  moon. 

In  concluding  these  fugitive  remarks,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  interest  you  and  to 
draw  you  to  the  further  study  of  plant  history,  for  I 
assure  you  it  is  anything  but  dry  work.  The  little 
I  have  been  able  to  give  from  the  unfathomable 
mine  of  tradition,  and  song,  and  story,  of  the  lovely 
companions  whom  most  of  us  have  every  day 
around  us  in  our  daily  work  reminds  me  of  what  was 
said  of  the  garden  of  Dr.  Jowett,  Master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  an  ancestor  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  who  died  the  other  day — 

"  A  little  garden  little  Jowett  made 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  pallisade. 

But  little  taste  had  little  Dr.  Jowett, 

And  little  did  his  little  garden  show  it.” 

— Andreiv  Hope. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Cattleya  House. — Odontoglossum  citrosmum  has 
made  up  splendid  bulbs,  and  the  plants  will  require 
to  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  from  now  onwards,  with¬ 
out  allowing  the  bulbs  to  shrivel  to  any  great 
extent.  We  place  ours  in  a  position  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light,  and  as  far  away  from  the  drying 
influence  of  the  hot-water  pipes  as  possible.  Grown 
almost  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  during  the  autumn 
they  make  good  bulbs  which  carry  foliage  of  a  deep 
green  colour  and  of  great  thickness. 

Masdevallia  TOVARENSis  is  just  now  opening  its 
pretty  white  flowers  in  quantity,  and  which  form  a 
good  contrast  to  the  high  coloured  Cattleya  labiata. 
Coming  into  flower  now  enhances  its  value  consider¬ 
ably,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
genus  amongst  amateurs.  It  is  easily  grown  too, 
and  if  kept  moderately  warm  during  winter  will 
always  flower  freely.  We  repot  our  plants  every 
season,  using  peat  and.  moss  in  about  equal  parts. 
This  may  be  done  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  a  more  telling  effect  when 
in  large  masses,  but  I  do  not  think  they  do  so  well 
for  long  as  when  grown  in  small  pots.  It  is  the 
practice  of  some  growers  to  grow  them  in  small  pots 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  move  them  when 
coming  into  flower.  I  think  this  is  preferable  to 
keeping  them  in  large  pans  all  the  year  through. 
Sickly-looking  plants  I  would  certainly  break  up 
into  pieces  large  enough  to  All  6o-sized  pots.  This 
should  be  the  means  adopted  should  it  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  stock,  for  unless  they  are  divided 
they  do  not  make  back  breaks  freely. 

Moisture  in  the  Houses. — The  atmosphere  in 
the  Cattleya  house  must  be  kept  much  drier  as  the 
days  become  shorter  and  the  nights  colder  ;  but  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  water  to  be  thrown  on  the 
stages  and  paths  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine, 
as  the  structure  of  the  houses,  the  quantity  of 
piping,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  locality  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  management  that  no  hard  and 
fast  lines  can  be  laid  down.  The  practical  cultivator 
will  know  on  entering  any  division  whether  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  as  well  as  the  temperature, 
are  right  without  consulting  any  appliance  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose. 

Firing. — As  I  write  the  thermometer  indicates  5° 
of  frost,  which,  if  appearances  go  for  anything,  will 
reach  10°  before  morning,  to  be  followed  with  bright 
sunshine  as  it  has  been  to-day  (Monday).  Thisisthe 
kind  of  weather  to  test  the  ability  of  the  man  on 
duty.  A  good  man  always  has  his  fire  well  in  hand, 
and  rarely  allows  fire-heat  and  sun-heat  to  clash. 
This  is  most  important  in  the  successful  culture  of 
most  things,  and  above  all  of  Orchids.  All  our  fires 
are  drawn  on  bright  mornings,  and  lighted  again 
early  in  the  afternoon.  A  good  stock  of  dry  logs 
should  be  at  hand  for  getting  a  quick  fire  first  thing 
in  the  morning  should  the  temperature  be  low.  We 
shall  reduce  the  temperature  given  in  the  previous 
calendar  at  night  should  it  keep  cold.— C. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  ferrierense. 

The  Ferrieres  variety  of  this  the  most  popular  and 
most  widely-cultivated  species  of  Odontoglossum, 
adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  very  fine  forms 
already  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
beautifully  rounded  type,  with  broad,  overlapping 
sepals  and  petals  that  are  jagged  or  toothed  at  the 
edges.  They  are  suffused  with  bright  lilac-rose, 
especially  along  the  centre,  and  each  has  a  large 
rich  brown  blotch  in  the  middle.  The  white  colour 
is  therefore  almost  hidden  by  the  rich  overlaid 
colouring.  The  lip  shows  a  greater  amount  of  white 
and  has  several  smaller  reddish-purple  blotches  in 
front  of  the  orange-yellow  crest.  It  flowered  last 
May  for  the  first  time  in  the  rich  collection  of  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  Chateau  de  Ferrieres,  and 
is  well  portrayed  by  a  coloured  illustration  in  the 
Lindenia  pi.  381. 

Miltonia  Warscewiczii. 

In  gardens  this  has  been  hampered  with  a  cumbrous 
synonymy  for  many  years,  and  the  correct  name  is 
now  beginning  to  be  tardily  recognised.  It  is  more¬ 
over  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus 
when  well  grown.  The  flowers  are  of  large  and 
appreciable  size  when  well  treated,  and  have  oblong 
purple  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  white.  As  in 
most  other  species  the  lip  is  the  most  attractive 


feature  of  the  flower,  and  is  purple  with  a  broad 
white  margin  and  a  curious  shiny  brown  blotch,  of 
considerable  size,  in  the  centre.  There  is  also  a 
yellow  blotch  at  t  he  base,  so  that  the  species  is 
curious  and  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful.  A 
handsome  plate  of  it  is  given  in  the  Lindenia  pi.  384. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus. 

The  whole  plant  of  this  beautiful  species  is  of  small 
size,  not  much  exceeding  6  in.  high,  and  may  be 
dwarfer,  as  the  racemes  of  bloom  assume  an  arching 
habit.  It  is,  besides,  well  adapted  for  culture  in 
small  baskets  hung  up  near  the  glass,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  an  easily  accommodated  subject  where  house 
room  is  restricted.  The  oblong,  dark  green  leaves 
are  freely  produced,  evergreen,  and  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  set-off  for  the  flowers,  which  are  well  raised 
above  them.  The  segments  of  the  flowers  are  white 
with  a  large  green  blotch  at  the  base  of  each,  making 
a  beautiful  combination.  The  illustration  in  the 
Orchid  Album,  pi.  472,  represents  the  plant  faithfully, 
except  that'  it  gives  too  much  prominence  to  the 
green.  The  best  compost  for  it  is  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum ;  and  as  it  comes  from  Southern 
Brazil,  a  high  temperature  is  unnecessary,  in  fact, 
injurious. 

Oncidium  phymatochilum. 

The  native  country  of  this  Orchid  was  for  a  long 
time  uncertain,  until  it  was  discovered  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nova  Friburgo,  in  Brazil.  The  flowers 
have  a  distinct  appearance  in  a  genus  where  the 
species  are  so  numerous  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  sameness  prevails.  They  are  produced  in  a  large, 
spreading  panicle.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  un¬ 
usual  length,  linear,  recurved  at  the  tip  more  or  less 
twisted,  greenish-yellow  and  spotted  with  deep 
orange-red.  The  lip  is  white,  the  crest  yellow, 
spotted  with  orange,  and  moreover  much  broader 
and  shorter  than  the  other  segments.  A  good 
illustration  is  given  of  it  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi. 
470. 

-r - *t- - 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  go  into  an  old-established  garden  and  find  Apple 
and  other  trees  with  dead  pieces  about  6  in. 
in  length  standing  out  from  the  stems  and  main 
branches  which  ought  to  have  been  cut  close  in,  is, 
I  hope,  a  not  very  common  experience,  yet  instances 
may  be  found  where  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
infallable  result  is  that  these  pieces  decay  and  rot 
away  into  the  main  stems,  leaving  holes  which  would 
not  have  been  there  but  for  the  unskilful  pruning. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  aspirant  to  the 
position  of  a  gardener  had  to  undergo  a  practical 
ordeal  before  a  competent  authority,  then  possibly 
employers  would  place  more  confidence  in  them 
than  they  oftentimes  do.  As  regards  outdoor  gar¬ 
dening,  a  proper  training  in  fruit  tree  pruning  is  of 
the  very  first  importance  to  young  men,  because  no 
mere  rule-of-thumb  practice  will  hold  good  for  all 
places  and  all  trees.  We  prune,  or  ought  to  do  so, 
to  give  the  wood  left  ample  space  and  light,  that  fruit 
buds  may  be  properly  developed,  but  to  do  this 
judiciously  is  of  paramount  importance,  because  an 
excess  of  pruning  will  lead  to  strong  woody  growths 
in  robust  trees.  These  require  quite  difierent 
handling  to  those  of  weaker  growth,  which  may 
often  be  thinned  out  and  shortened  back  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  an  extent  which,  in  the  case  of  stronger 
growing  trees,  would  render  them  fruitless  for  some 
years. — -W.  B.  G. 

- - 


Celery,  Lamouneux  White  Perfection. 

Of  Celeries,  as  of  must  other  kinds  of  vegetables, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Most  growers  no  doubt 
pin  their  faith  to  some  one  or  more  particular  sorts, 
and  all  will  doubtless  agree  that  there  are  more 
reliable  red  sorts  than  there  are  white  ones.  For 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  really  good 
medium-sized  white  variety,  which  I  prefer  to  the 
tall  or  the  dwarf  ones,  and  having  tried  a  great 
many,  I  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  such  a  sort  in  existence.  Last  year, 
however,  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  under  the  above 
name,  and  although  I  only  grew  a  few  plants  as  a 
trial,  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  this  year  I 
am  growing  four  times  the  quantity,  and  find  it  even 
better  than  before. — Con. 


THE  WORLD’S  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  CIRCULAR  has  been  issued  by  the  officers  of  this 
Society,  from  which  we  glean  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  its  formation  and  intended  pro¬ 
gramme: — Immediately  following  the  World's 
Congress  on  Horticulture  at  Chicago  in  August  last, 
a  series  of  meetings  was  held  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  organizing  a  horticultural  society 
which  shall  include  every  country  of  the  globe. 
After  much  discussion,  in  which  many  eminent  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  engaged,  the  World's 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized,  and  the 
election  of  the  three  general  officers  was  held  on  the 
25th  of  August.  This  new  Society  is  designed  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution,  "  to  promote  corres¬ 
pondence  and  to  facilitate  exchange  of  plants  and 
information  between  the  countries  of  the  world.” 
This  Society  can  co-ordinate  and  extend  the  work 
of  all  existing  secieties,  compile  statistics,  promote 
legislation  and  education,  prepare  correspondence 
directories,  diffuse  all  the  latest  information  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  consider  means  of 
transportation,  and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  varie¬ 
ties  and  every  commodity  in  which  pomologists, 
viticulturists,  florists,  vegetable  gardeners,  and  other 
horticulturists  are  interested.  The  Society  will 
probably  meet  occasionally  at  the  various  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibitions,  upon  which  occasions,  also,  it 
can  greatly  aid  in  procuring  exhibits  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  following  is  the 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  World's  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  promote 
correspondence  and  to  facilitate  exchange  of  plants 
and  information  between  the  countries  of  the  world. 

The  membership  of  this  society  shall  be  composed 
of  societies  in  the  various  countries  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  shall  subscribe  to  its  eons  tithtion  and 
pay  the  membership  fees. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  vice-president  and  a  secretary-treasurer; 
also  a  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer  in  each 
country,  independent  state  or  province,  whenever 
suitable  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  such  office.  The  officers 
shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  may 
call  meetings  on  such  occasions  of  interest  as  may 
be  deemed  worthy. 

The  term  of  office  of  all  officers  of  this  society 
shall  be  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  vice-president  in  each  country  shall  be 
appointed,  at  the  outset,  by  the  president  of  the 
World's  Horticultural  Society,  after  conference  with 
the  foreign  representatives  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  or  upon  correspondence  with  horti¬ 
culturists  in  the  various  countries. 

The  vice-president  of  each  country  shall  appoint 
the  secretary-treasurer  for  that  country. 

The  fee  for  societies  shall  be  5  dols.  annually,  or  as 
near  that  amount  as  the  currency  of  the  country 
readily  admits.  The  initial  fee  for  irtdividuals  shall 
be  2  dols.,  or  approximately  that  amount,  which 
fee  shall  also  be  the  dues  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  calendar  year.  The  annual  dues  thereafter 
shall  be  one-half  that  sum. 

The  funds  shall  be  spent  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  society, 
which  shall  allow  one-third  of  all  the  collections  in 
each  country  to  be  retained  there  for  its  own  expenses 
and  to  be  disbursed  by  its  own  secretary,  except  in 
the  country  represented  by  the  president,  where  all 
the  funds  collected  shall  be  retained  ;  but  that 
country  shall  pay  its  share  of  the  general  expenses 
The  Executive  Committee  has  power  to  publish  a 
periodical  of  the  size  and  frequency  of  issue 
warranted  by  the  funds,  and  which  shall  be  sent 
free  to  all  members  of  the  society.  In  the  absence 
of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  first  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  country  represented 
by  the  president,  shall  constitute  a  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  society, 
any  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  president,  first  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  country 
represented  by  the  president,  constitute  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  By-Laws  of  the  World’s  Horticultural 
Society,  any  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Adopted  by  a  meeting  of  horticulturists  of  various 
countries,  in  Chicago,  Aug.  23,  1893. 
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Pink  Layers  versus  Pipings. 

Some  plants  of  Finks  from  layers  were  recently  sent 
from  Birmingham  to  a  well-known  old  florist,  Mr. 
Wm.  Wardill,  Luton,  Beds.,  and  in  a  letter  from 
him,  he  writes: — -"The  Pinks  sent  are  the  finest 
plants  I  ever  had.  Layering  versus  Piping  is  now  an 
important  question.  Of  course,  we  are  glad  to  resort 
to  piping  when  we  have  no  stock  strong  enough  for 
layers,  and  sometimes  these  make  nice  plants  if  done 
in  good  time.  I  remember  some  forty  years  since 
experiencing  a  season  in  some  degree  like  the  past 
one,  and  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  we  had  but 
very  little  '  grass  ’  (young  shoots)  to  work  with,  and 
during  the  summer  I  continued  nipping  off  each 
shoot  as  it  grew  and  sticking  it  into  a  box  of  leaf 
soil  and  sand  iu  a  state  of  puddle  or  mud,  with  a 
square  of  glass  over  the  box,  and  the  young  shoots 
grew  and  the  plants  gave  a  succession  of  bloom  the 
following  year  from  early  in  June  to  the  end  of 
September.  Of  course,  the  manipulation  of  the 
shoots  of  the  Pink  require  more  delicacy  of  touch 
in  the  handling  than  the  Carnation,  but  practice 
tends  to  perfection.  Yet  I  fear  that  with  me  it  will 
not  be  a  difficulty  in  manipulation  in  layering  the 
shoots  of  the  Pink,  but  in  bending  my  back,  as  at 
my  age  it  is  not  easy  to  stoop  for  such  work,  and 
there  is  also  some  difficulty  in  training  young  fingers 
to  the  work. 

"I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  the  Pink 
Carnation,  and  old  sweet-scented  Clove  especially, 
were  often  simply  torn  from  the  main  stem,  and  we 
made  up  a  bed  surfaced  with  road  sand  under  the 
shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  stripping  off  part  of  the 
foliage  and  pinching  off  the  points  of  the  longest 
leaves  placed  the  point  of  the  finger  on  the  third 
or  other  close  joint  and  pressed  it  into  the  soil, 
and  the  doubling  of  the  stalk  causing  a  partial 
breakage  of  the  shoot,  the  first  stage  of  root  forma¬ 
tion  began,  and  we  had  strong  rooted  plants  for  the 
next  season.  Now  if  we  could  do  this  with  success, 
may  we  not  with  greater  assurance  go  over  the  side 
shoots  of  the  Pink  and  press  the  stem  into  the 
ground,  giving  a  check  to  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
whilst  retaining  its  hold  of  the  parent  plant,  rooting 
would  take  place  at  the  wounded  joint  and  the  young 
plants  could  be  easily  removed." 

Again  and  again,  in  other  letters,  Mr.  Wardill 
refers  to  the  very  fine  plants  of  Pinks  from  layers, 
and  he  evidently  is  a  believer  in  the  short  time  in 
which  strong  well-rooted  plants  can  be  obtained  by 
layers,  and  the  operation  is  not  more  difficult  than 
layering  Carnations  in  borders,  only  requiring  a 
steady  hand  and  ordinary  care.  Another  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Dumfriesshire  writes: — "The  Pinks  are 
extremely  fine  plants  and  quite  support  the  practice 
of  the  modern  growers  in  your  district  who  adopt 
layering  instead  of  piping.  Compared  with  plants 
from  pipings  put  in  here,  the  superiority  of  the 
layered  ones  is  manifest." 

Just  a  word  or  two  as  to  purchasing  and  planting. 
September  and  October  are  the  best  months  for 
securing  young  plants,  but  in  November,  and  later, 
plants  can  be  potted  up  for  planting  out  in  spring. 
Late  spring-planted  plants,  unless  grown  in  pots 
through  the  winter,  do  not  lace  well. — W.  D. 

Pink  Mrs.  Lakin. 

This  new  variety  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  white 
border  Pinks,  and  was  introduced  by  that  well-known 
old  florist  at  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford,  Mr.  Joseph 
Lakin,  but  as  yet  it  is  very  little  known.  It  is  pure 
white  in  colour,  and  better  in  form  and  pod  than 
Her  Majesty,  and  that  was  previously  the  best  of  the 
white  Pinks  grown.  It  is  of  good  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer,  and,  as  I  saw  a  bed  of  it  in  bloom  during 
the  summer,  I  am  able  to  recommend  it  with  confi¬ 
dence. —  W.  D. 

Viola  Duchess  of  Fife. 

This  very  pretty  variety,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  has  stood  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  weather  well,  and  has  bloomed  profusely.  It  is 
of  the  procumbent  habit  of  Ardwell  Gem,  making 
an  abundance  of  root  growth,  so  that  any  amount  of 
stock  can  be  made  and  kept  up.  The  colour  is  pale 
yellow  and  white,  with  a  border  of  rich,  brownish 
lilac,  and  it  is  very  hardy  and  stands  the  winter 
well— IP.  jD. 


THE  AMERICAN  NURSERY,  DOWNHAM 
MARKET. 

One  fine  day  last  September  I  found  myself,  after  a 
drive  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles  and  a  railway 
journey  of  about  the  same  length,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Suffolk  town  of  Downham  Market. 
Although  a  west  country  man,  when  I  wanted  a  few 
days’  change  I  went  to  the  east,  as  the  custom  is ; 
but  though  I  was  seeking  relaxation  I  must  confess 
to  a  weakness  for  wanting  to  see  whatever  of  garden¬ 
ing  there  is  to  be  seen,  even  when  holiday-making. 
As  the  sound  of  the  bugle  call  is  to  the  old  trooper, 
so  is  the  mention  of  something  good  to  be  seen  to 
the  observing  gardener — a  call  to  action  that  will 
not  be  denied. 

Well,  being  in  Downham  Market,  and  in  company 
with  another  member  of  the  craft,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Stocking,  gardener  and  forester  at  Didlington  Hall, 
who  cannot  now  be  called  a  young  man,  seeing  that 
he  has  held  his  present  position  for  over  fifty  years, 
nothing  would  serve  but  we  must  have  a  look 
through  the  well-known  American  Nursery.  The 
name  of  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  James  Bird,  is 
known  to  many  in  the  horticultural  world  as  that  of 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men  and  a  master  in  the 
art  of  gardening.  His  decease  was  much  regretted, 
and  his  loss  is  still  keenly  felt  by  not  a  few  among 
the  aged  poor  of  Downham  Market. 

The  nursery,  however,  is  still  carried  on  under 
the  business  title  of  Bird  &  Vallance,  the  last-named 
gentleman  being  an  old  schoolfellow  of  my  own,  who 
was  with  Mr.  Bird  for  many  years  before  he  died, 
and  so  is  well  conversed  both  in  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade.  I  was  specially  pleased  with  the  clean 
condition  in  which  the  nursery  is  maintained,  and 
the  thrifty  character  of  the  stock.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  it  looking  better,  and  I  have  visited  it  several 
times  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  nursery  is 
by  no  means  favoured  in  the  matter  of  shelter, 
indeed  quite  the  reverse,  and  so  different  from  so 
many  I  am  acquainted  with.  When  trees  are 
removed  from  the  well-sheltered  nurseries  to  cold, 
bleak  districts  they  suffer  considerably  for  a  time, 
but  there  is  no  fear  of  that  happening  to  plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  this  exposed  situation.  I 
thought  most  of  the  stock  must  have  suffered  some¬ 
what  from  the  extreme  drought  of  the  season,  but 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  The  only  things  that  had  suffered  were  the 
young  freshly-planted  out  Stocks,  and  that  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  there  are  no  means 
here  of  applying  water  to  stock  of  this  kind. 

Without  going  very  closely  into  details,  I  may 
mention  a  few  things  that  I  noted  doing  specially 
well.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  large  tree  of  Prunus 
Malus  floribunda  was  a  grand  sight,  being  covered 
with  fruit  which  made  it  very  ornamental.  When 
in  flower  it  must  have  been  a  grand  sight,  and  it  is 
doubtful  in  which  condition — flowering  or  fruiting — 
it  is  the  most  beautiful.  Crataegus  Lelandi  was 
also  full  of  berries,  and  does  well  in  this  strong 
holding  soil.  Weeping  Willows  are  a  special  feature 
here,  and  the  American  kind  particularly  struck  me 
as  being  worth  more  extensive  planting. 

Amongst  shrubs  the  Evergreens  thrive  amazingly, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  some  young  plants  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  such  perfect  sheets 
of  gold  were  they.  It  is  a  pity  this  beautiful  Conifer 
is  not  more  extensively  planted,  seeing  that  it  can 
now  be  bought  so  cheaply.  Roses  do  grandly  here, 
both  as  dwarfs  and  standards,  and  the  shoots  were 
strong  and  well  ripened.  The  blooms  I  saw  were 
very  fine,  and  in  particular  those  of  Mrs.  John  Laing 
were  simply  perfect.  Asparagus  is  made  a  special, 
feature,  and  from  two  year  old  plants  the  growths 
were  exceedingly  strong.  Carnations  are  grown 
largely,  and  the  stock  looked  remarkably  healthy. 

I  was  told  that  only  a  limited  number  of  varieties 
were  grown,  but  these  in  quantity,  seifs  being  the 
most  in  demand,  and  good  strong  healthy  plants  a 
sine  qua  non. 

Fruit  trees  are  very  largely  grown,  and  in  many 
sorts,  but  the  greatest  quantities  consist  of  those 
sorts  which  are  noted  for  their  suitability  for  plant¬ 
ing  by  growers  for  market,  and,  as  a  fact,  many  of 
them  go  the  market  growers  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Wisbech  districts.  They  had  all  a  clean  and 
vigorous  look  about  them.  For  standards  the  Crab 
stock  is  used,  and  the  English  Paradise  for  bushes 
and  pyramids.  The  foreman  pointed  out  to  me  some 
rows  of  plants  worked  on  the  French  Paradise,  along 


side  of  some  worked  on  the  English  stock,  and  the 
comparison  was  all  in  favour  of  the  latter  which  had 
made  more  than  twice  the  growth  of  the  former  in 
the  same  time,  and  looked  far  more  healthy.  In 
some  of  the  long  rows  I  noted  strong  growths  studded 
their  whole  length  with  fruit  buds,  and  which  would 
be  excellent  for  growing  as  cordons.  Some  few  sorts 
of  Apples  I  saw  extra  good  samples  of.  For  instance. 
Court  Pendu  Plat  was  very  highly  coloured  ; 
Bismarck  was  also  fine  ;  and  some  small  bushes  of 
Betty  Geeson  were  perfect  pictures.  This  is  a 
variety  that  ought  to  be  better  known  and  more 
planted,  especially  as  a  bush  tree.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  some  trees  in  North  Hants  that  never  failed 
to  bear  heavy  crops  every  year,  and  the  fruits  would 
keep  till  March,  and  were  first-rate  for  cooking. 

Another  prolific  kind  I  noticed  was  Domino,  a 
variety  I  had  not  previously  known,  but  it  was 
spoken  very  highly  of.  Here,  also,  is  a  long  row  of 
trees  by  themselves,  ranging  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in 
height,  and  on  asking  what  they  were  kept  for,  was 
told  that  the  trees  were  all  true  to  name,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  relied  upon  to  give  scions  for  grafting  and 
buds  for  budding.  I  thought  that  an  excellent  plan 
for  keeping  the  stocks  true. —  Con. 

- .{• - 

A  STEAM  LAWN 

MOWER. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  reason  to  write  about  any¬ 
thing  concerning  mowing,  but  the  novelty — a  steam 
lawn  mower — must  be  my  apology  for  so  doing. 
The  first  public  trial  of  the  steam  mower  took  place 
at  the  Leylard  Agricultural  Show  this  season  and 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  as,  in 
addition  to  mowing  an  adjoining  tennis-lawn,  it  was 
in  the  show-yard  attached  to  a  churn  and  highly 
pleased  the  farmers  present  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  did  the  churning.  The  next  public  trial  was  at 
Worden  Hall,  Leyland,  before  the  committee  of  the 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society,  who 
voted  it  a  certificate.  It  has  also  been  tried  before  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  the  Public  Park,  Preston,  by 
Mr.  Rowbotham,  who  also  speaks  highly  of  it,  as 
indeed  does  every  one  else  who  has  seen  it  at  work. 

Steam  is  generated  in  the  boiler  by  the  use  of 
common  lamp  oil  as  fuel,  carried  in  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  vessel  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The 
water  is  carried  in  a  cylinder  between  the  shafts  of 
the  machine,  and  is  led  to  the  boiler  by  a  brass  force 
pump,  first  being  passed  through  a  heater,  and  when 
delivered  into  the  boiler  is  at  a  temperature  of  180°. 
The  cost  of  working  is  one  penny  per  hour  per  one 
horse-power.  Steam  can  be  raised  in  ten  minutes 
from  cold  water,  and  the  engine  can  be  fitted  to 
existing  machines.  It  can  also  be  used  for  churning, 
chaff-cutting,  pumping,  etc.  The  inventor  is  Mr. 
James  Summer,  engineer.  Water  Street,  Levland, 
Preston. —  W.  P.  R. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  BARON  HIRSCH. 

Many  new  Chrysanthemums  make  their  appearance 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  it  were,  and  are 
honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate  it  may  be. 
They  are  almost  certain  to  be  widely  distributed  by 
the  following  year,  but  the  absence  of  numbers  of 
them  from  the  exhibition  boards  tells  its  own  tale 
better  than  anything  else  ;  for  were  they  to  come  up 
to  their  original  standard  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  several  succeeding  years  at 
least.  The  incurved  Baron  Hirsch  has  quite  sub¬ 
stantiated  its  right  to  be  cultivated,  not  only  because 
good  for  exhibition  in  a  seciion  that  is  not  too  replete 
with  variety,  but  because  it  is  easy  to  grow  and 
therefore  a  suitable  sort  for  amateurs  to  attempt.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  early  variety,  but  it  also  blooms  late, 
and  later  blooms  are  even  richer  in  colour  than  the 
early  ones.  The  inner  face  of  the  florets  is  crimson, 
but  golden-buff  hardly  expresses  the  rich  hue  of  the 
outer  face  of  the  late  blooms,  which  are  almost  of  a 
chestnut  hue.  The  variety  which  appeared  last  year 
for  the  first  time  will  do  much  to  sustain  the  flagging 
interest  that  hampers  the  incurved  section  for  want 
of  that  novelty  which  is  so  profuse  in  the  Japanese 
section.  When  the  grower  for  exhibition  comes 
to  examine  his  list  of  large-flowering  incurved 
varieties  available  he  finds  he  has  none  too  many  of 
them,  and  welcomes  a  good  new  one. — J.  C.  [We 
can  corroborate  what  our  correspondent  says,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  variety  in 
question,  and  give  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
it. — Ed.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 

NOTES. 

At  Falkland  Park. 

The  collections  that  have  contributed  their  usual 
share  to  the  annual  competitions  are  now  more  or 
less  decimated  for  a  season.  Such  is  not  the  case  at 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  where  the 
plants  have  been  undisturbed,  and  are  still  mostly  in 
full  bloom,  and  in  fresh  condition.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  long  corridor  which  connects  the 
fine  new  range  of  houses  together,  and  in  the  end 


in  many  cases  are  large,  with  any  quantity  of 
material,  but  they  have  not  opened  kindly.  As  we 
have  already  said,  incurve  1  Chrysanthemums  and 
the  Queen  type  in  particular,  have  not  come  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  There  are,  however,  exceptions' 
amongst  other  kinds,  for  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  'White 
"Venus,  Venus,  and  Mons.  R.  Bahaunt  have  been 
excellent.  The  carmine-rose  flowers  of  the  latter  are 
not,  however,  so  large  as  the  early  developed  blooms. 
The  delicate  silvery-white  blooms  of  Princess  of 
Wales  are  tinted  with  pink  at  the  base.  Lord 


Doughty  and  John  Lambert  are  large,  but  not  in 
desirable  form.  On  the  contrary,  Jeanne  d’Arc  has 
maintained  its  neatness  and  delicacy  of  tint.  A  sport 
from  it  has  produced  pure  white  florets  of  much 
greater  breadth  than  usual,  and  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  grow  as  a  companion  to  the  type  on  account 
of  its  purity.  Even  some  of  the  other  white 
varieties  are  milky  by  comparison  with  it.  The  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  sport  has  yet,  however,  to  be  proved. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

It  is  amongst  this  race  that  the  greatest  achievements 


Chrysanthemum  Baron  Hirsch. 


house,  which  is  practically  used  as  a  conservatory 
all  the  year  round,  the  plants  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  pathway  of  the  corridor,  transforming  the  latter 
into  a  vista  of  great  beauty.  The  various  Japanese 
and  incurved  types  are  the  most  popular,  and  are 
grown  for  large  blooms,  with  exception  of  Lady 
Selborne,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Avalanche, 
and  others  of  that  type,  of  which  a  quantity  is 
grown  in  the  usual  decorative  style.  The  flowers  of 
Bertier  Rendatler  are  clear  yellow,  and  quite  unlike 
the  orange  flowers  tinted  with  yellow  and  red,  as 
grown  for  exhibition. 

Incurved  Sorts. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  this  type  in  the  collection 
is  considerable,  but  although  many  of  them  are  in 
handsome  form,  the  Queen  of  England  and  Empress 
of  India  type  has  not  given  satisfaction.  The  flowers 


Wolseley,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Alfred  Salter  offer  little  to 
complain  of.  The  pink  blooms  of  Novelty  are  tinted 
with  primrose  at  the  tips  of  the  florets.  Violet 
Tomlin  has  proved  as  variable  in  colour  here  as 
elsewhere.  The  rich  golden  hue  of  Jardin  des  Plants, 
an  old-fashioned  kind,  is  worthy  of  note,  Mrs. 
Robinson  King  has  proved  very  late,  but  to  all 
appearance  the  hue  will  be  much  darker  than  Golden 
Empress  of  India.  Mrs.  Coleman  is  of  the  Miss  M. 
A.  Haggas  type,  but  the  large  flowers  are  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  yellow,  and  tinted  with  bronze  at  the  base. 
The  blooms  of  Robert  Cannell  are  moderate  in 
si.-e,  but  they  are  crimson,  with  a  chestnut-red 
reverse,  and  therefore  rich  in  colour.  Empress 
Eugenie  is  in  excellent  form,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Lady  Carey.  Alfred  Lyne,  the  silvery-pink 
sport  from  Novelty,  remains  constant  in  colour.  John 


have  been  obtained.  The  great  circular  and  shield¬ 
like  flowers  of  Lizzie  Cartledge  are  of  a  bright  rose, 
with  a  silvery  reverse  shown  at  the  incurved  tips  only. 
Lord  Brooke  measures  about  7  in.  across,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  usual  charming  and  rich  colour.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Schwabe  is  a  soft  crimson-red,  with  old  gold  reverse, 
but  the  orange-red  of  'W.  W.  Coles  is  much  brighter 
and  more  attractive.  The  latter  has  done  well,  some 
of  the  blooms  measuiing  8  in.  across.  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith  is  highly  coloured.  The  great,  mop-like  heads 
of  Condor  measure  9  in.  across,  and  the  broad  florets 
are  of  great  substance.  Stanstead  White  is  still  a 
handsome  thing  in  its  way,  but  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  rush  for  newer  kinds.  Viviand  Morel 
varies  from  9  in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  variable 
in  colour.  The  golden-yellow  florets  of  Sunflower 
have  behaved  splendidly.  Very  different  is  Mrs.  G. 
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C.  Schwabe  from  the  other  one  of  this  name,  for  the 
blooms  are  white,  tinted  with  pink,  with  a  yellow 
shade  in  the  centre.  The  broad,  massive-petalled, 
rich  crimson  G.  W.  Childs  has  already  found  its  way 
here,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  a  widen¬ 
ing  circle  of  growers.  The  dowers  measure  about 
6  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  large  enough  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Another  flower  that  requires  good  growing  to  get 
it  large  enough  to  balance  the  show  boards  with  the 
big  blooms  is  Madamoiselle  Marie  Hoste,  the 
spreading  florets  of  which  extend  to  a  width  of  8  in. 
The  broad,  white  florets  are  very  fine.  Florence 
Davis  measures  yin.  to  8  in.,  and  is  often  almost 
pure  white.  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  sometimes  very 
highly  coloured,  but  in  other  cases  is  pure  white, 
when  it  is  the  variety  Miss  Lilian  Cope  ;  both  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  upon  the  same  plant,  and  measure 
about  9  in.  across.  Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  with  its  curly  white  petals.  Mrs.  F. 
Jameson,  with  its  bronzy-orange  blooms,  and  the 
white  and  massive  Avalanche  never  fail ;  both  are 
dwarf  and  easily  managed.  Puritan  has  produced 
some  handsome  blooms,  which  appear  small  by 
reason  of  the  closely  incurved  character  of  the  broad 
florets.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  or  the  Golden  Avalanche 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  fine  thing.  Cesare 
Costa  is  a  crimson  sort,  with  buff  reverse,  and 
blooms  of  large  size.  Gloire  du  Rocher  is  now  a 
huge,  sub-globular  mass  of  orange  and  yellow,  and 
though  paler  than  when  half  open,  is  nevertheless 
fine.  W.  G.  Drover  is  massive  and  late  as  usual. 
Elaine,  another  early  variety,  is  now  globular,  and 
tinted  with  pink. 

Small,  but  elegantly  graceful,  is  Florence  Piercy 
with  creamy-white  heads  of  twisted  florets.  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Adams  has  a  spread  of  gin,,  but  proves  as 
difficult  as  ever  to  give  up  its  habit  of  producing  a 
hard  centre.  The  bronzy-yellov/  of  J.  Stanborough 
Dibbens  is  as  dark  here  as  we  have  seen  it.  Mr.  H. 
Cannell  is  neat,  but  only  moderate  in  size.  Maiden's 
Blush  is  almost  pure  white.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding 
comes  very  close  upon  J.  S.  Dibbens.  Wm.  Tricker, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Jeanne  Delaux  are  in  their  best 
form,  and  very  attractive  in  their  way.  The  early- 
flowering  Mon.  \Vm.  Holmes  is  now  in  its  ultimate 
form  and  is  almost  perfectly  globular.  Though  not 
usually  considered  an  exhibition  bloom,  the  heads 
here  are  almost  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

- -i- - 

THE  ROSERY. 

Hints  to  Amateur  Rose  Growers, 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  few  practical  hints 
and  also  the  results  of  observation  and  much 
experience  among  these  popular  flowers.  The  idea 
of  this  short  article  was  suggested  to  me  by  several 
readers  of  your  paper,  who  are  aware  that  I  am  an 
occasional  contributor.  After  having  pointed  out 
the  causes  of  a  few  failures  among  their  own  Roses, 
my  friends  suggested  that  an  article  might  assist 
numerous  other  lovers  of  the  Rose. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  Rose  catalogues,  viz.,  to  dig  the  soil 
deeply  and  apply  manure  with  a  free  hand. 
Generally  this  part  of  the  cultural  directions  winds 
up  with  these'  words,  “  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  Rose  too  rich  a  soil.”  As  far  as  new  plantations 
are  concerned  this  is  somewhat  misleading.  If  they 
added  to  the  above  extract,  “when  growing  freely 
and  able  to  assimilate  such  food,”  I  could  cordially 
endorse  their  advice.  As  a  rule,,  the  amateur 
rosarian  gives  his  plants  too  much  manurial  assist¬ 
ance  at  first,  instead  of  affording  this  at  a  time  when 
it  is  more  needed.  The  only  cases  in  which  I  would 
apply  manure  at  the  time  of  planting  are  when  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  an  indifferent  character,  and  also 
when  the  subsoil  is  poor.  Deep  dirging,  or  trench¬ 
ing,  is  an  important  feature  when  making  a  new 
rosery,  bastard  trenching  being  much  the  best 
preparation.  Bastard  trenching  is  performed  as 
follows  :  Dig  out  a  deep  spit  of  soil  the  length  of 
your  ground  and  carry  this  to  the  other  end.  A 
trench  some  foot  and  a  half  wide  is  most  easily 
worked.  Now  give  a  fair  dressing  of  manure  on 
the  top  of  the  lower  soil,  and  turn  this  over  as 
deeply  as  possible  ;  with  a  spud  if  it  can  be  managed. 
Having  done  this,  add  a  little  more  manure,  after 
which  the  top  spit  of  soil  may  be  turned  over  from 
the  next  trench,  serving  the  bottom  of  the  second 
trench  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  end  of  your 


plot  of  ground  is  reached  the  soil  removed  from  the 
first  trench  will  be  at  hand  to  fill  up  the  last  and 
make  all  complete. 

The  question  of  what  manure  is  most  suitable  for 
Roses  is  also  dependent  upon  the  class  of  soil  they 
are  to  be  cultivated  in.  If  an  extra  stiff  soil  then 
soot,  wood  ashes,  lime,  and  similar  open  manures 
should  be  applied  in  preference  to  cow  or  pig  dung, 
which  'are  more  suited  for  soils  of  a  very  light 
character.  In  a  medium  soil  all  manures  may  be 
used  to  about  equal  advantage  :  but  1  much  prefer 
a  thorough  mixture.  If  not  mixed  at  the  time  of 
application  I  wpuld  advise  that  successive  mulch¬ 
ings  are  varied  as  far  as  possible.  Too  much  of  one 
manure,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  certain  to  cause 
staleness,  or  an  over-abundance  of  one  particular 
property.  Roses  enjoy  a  change  of  food,  but  this 
point  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  borne  in  mind. 

The  time  of  planting  is  another  very  important 
item  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses.  Immediately  the 
plants  are  ripe  is  by  far  the  best  time,  a  considerable 
advantage  being  gained  by  getting  them  in  before 
cold  weather  has  robbed  the  ground  of  all  summer 
heat.  This  autumn  the  soil  is  several  degrees 
warmer  than  for  some  years  past  at  the  same  date, 
and  as  Roses  are  splendidly  ripe,  planting  can  go  on 
immediately.  When  moved  early,  the  soil  gets  set 
around  the  roots  before  winter.  There  is  no  need  to 
tread  upon  the  ground  after  the  early  winter  rains, 
and  the  consequences  are  that  the  soil  is  in  much 
better  heart,  and  more  favourable  to  the  young  roots 
making  a  congenial  home.  The  selection  of  plants 
is  another  matter  that  needs  attention  in  these  hints. 
“  Be  sure  and  send  strong  plants  ”  is  generally  added 
to  each  order  before  sending  off  to  the  nursery.  Now 
there  is  no  gain  whatever  in  having  an  extra 'strong 
plant  ;  rather  the  reverse.  A  strong  plant  has 
usually  got  strong  roots,  and  these  do  not  carry 
sufficient  fibre  to  ensure  enough  support  to  render 
the  strong  wood  of  newly  transplanted  Roses  of  any 
value.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  roots,  and  to  no  advan¬ 
tage.  A  medium  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
more  perfect  roots,  and  having  less  wood  to  support 
the  following  spring,  will  be  able  to  do  its  first  year's 
work  efficiently.  Strong  wood  is  useless  unless  the 
roots  are  established.  Dwarfs  require  planting  some 
three  inches  below  the  union  of  Rose  and  stock  ;  or, 
if  on  their  own  roots,  then  plant  just  above  the 
crown.  Standards  do  not  need  such  deep  planting, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  Two  to  three  inches  is  quite 
enough.  Firmness  should  be  secured  during  the 
first  two  seasons  by  fixing  neat  and  yet  strong  stakes 
as  supports. 

Fresh  planted  Roses  need  a  little  more  protection 
than  plants  which  are  established  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  shake  a  little  light  litter  among  the  branches 
should  severe  weather  set  in.  A  very  little  is  all 
that  is  necessary  ;  more  can  be  afforded  during  suc¬ 
cessive  spells  of  hard  weather.  Rain,  wind,  &c.,  are 
apt  to  remove  the  litter ;  so  that  more  than  one 
slight  scattering  is  better  than  too  heavy  a  dressing 
at  first. — A.  P. 
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LAUREL  BERRIES. 

If  an  abundance  of  berries  on  the  Laurel  bushes 
denotes  a  hard  winter  then  may  we  expect  the 
coming  winter  to  be  a  severe  one  indeed.  I  have 
noticed  how  very  abundant  the  berries  are  this 
season  at  many  places,  but  nowhere  have  I  seen 
such  an  extraordinary  crop  as  there  is  at  Cricket  St. 
Thomas,  near  Chard.  Every  bush  was  literally 
laden  with  fruit,  while  the  ground  underneath  was 
almost  black  with  the  berries.  These  with  most 
other  fruits  are  very  early  and  of  large  size,  and 
should  provide  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  birds. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  very  abundant  in  the  western 
counties,  and  even  the  Ivy  is  wonderfully  full  of 
bloom,  and  the  bees  were  very  busy  among  the 
blossoms  until  the  4th  inst.  This  plethora  of  winter 
berries  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  grand  summer  season. 
— Con. 


APPLE  AUTUMN  PEARMAIN. 

On  casual  observation  this  seems  like  a  large  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  it  is  ovate  with  five  slight  knobs  round  the 
crown.  The  skin  is  pale  yellow  marbled  with  russet, 
and  more  heavily  so  round  the  eye ;  sometimes  the 
surface  is  uniformly  shaded  with  russet  over  half  the 


entire  surface.  The  exposed  side  is  more  or  less 
suffused  and  splashed  with  red.  The  eye  is  large, 
open,  and  set  in  a  moderately  deep  cavity ;  and  the 
stalk  is  slender  and  short.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet.  It  is  entirely  devoid 
of  aroma  or  even  the  acidity  of  Ribston  Pippin. 
The  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  in  season 
during  autumn,  and  judging  from  its  present  con¬ 
dition  it  may  last  till  Christmas.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  received  a 
First-class  Certificate. 

CARNATION  MRS.  LrOPOLD  DE 
ROTHSCHILD. 

The  flowers  of  this  perpetual  flowering  Carnation  are 
large  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  salmon-pink.  The 
petals  are  large,  broad,  and  very  slightly  toothed  at 
the  apex,  but  arranged  with  great  regularity  and  not 
at  all  crowded.  The  flowers  are  also  sweetly  scented, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  warm  days  of  summer. 
The  winter  flowers  are  nevertheless  wonderfully  fine 
and  freely  produced.  Some  plants  and  flowers  were 
exhibited  at  the  Floral  Committee  Meeting  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the  8th  inst. 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 


THE  WHITE  TOKAY  GRAPE. 

This  fine  white  late  Grape  is  not  often  seen  now  in 
private  gardens,  though  many  of  us  who  can  look 
back  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  can 
remember  the  time  when  much  more  favour  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  There  are  a  few  gardeners,  how¬ 
ever,  who  still  think  well  of  it  and  grow  it,  and 
among  these  must  be  numbered  Mr.  Lee,  of  Lyn- 
ford  Hall,  near  Brandon,  Norfolk.  Recently  when 
enjoying  a  chat  with  him  while  passing  through  the 
fine  Vineries  at  Lynford,  I  noticed  some  grand 
bunches  with  very  fine  berries,  and  I  can  testify  that 
the  flesh  was  very  tender  and  crackling.  There  are 
only  a  few  of  this  class  of  Grape,  and  it  is  an  old 
favourite  of  mine.  Growing  in  the  same  house  was 
another  sort  not  often  seen  now,  namely,  the  Royal 
Vineyard,  and  this  was  also  doing  well.  The 
greatest  fault  I  could  ever  see  in  the  White  Tokay 
was  that  it  is  such  a  strong  grower,  but  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  many  years  ago  it  fruited  freely  enough 
in  a  Muscat  house  at  Hedsor,  near  Maidenhead. 
In  Hampshire  with  me  it  also  fruited  most  freely. 
It  has  a  strong  constitution  and  makes  a  good  stock. 
— Con. 


A  GAY  WALL  IN  WINTER. 

We  often  meet  with  pleasing  natural  pictures  on 
walls  during  the  summer  months,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  create  a  bright  show  on  an  exposed  wall  in 
winter.  Should  any  of  >  our  readers  desire  to  attempt 
something  in  this  way,  let  me  suggest  the  planting  of 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  alternately  with  Cotoneaster 
rotundifolium,  and  so  training  he  plants  subsequently 
that  they  can  intermingle  with  each  other,  and  they 
will  be  delighted  with  the  gay  effects  which  the  com¬ 
bination  will  produce  in  the  dull  winter  months. 
Both  plants  are  cheap  enough,  and  all  that  they  want 
is  a  little  attention  in  pruning  and  training  to  keep 
them  within  due  bounds.  The  Jasminum  in  par¬ 
ticular  should  be  much  more  extensively  planted 
than  it  is,  for  it  can  be  made  to  do  good  service  in 
many  waj'S.  I  saw  some  grand  bushes  of  it  growing 
out  of  the  turf  on  a  bank  at  Torquay,  and  they  were 
full  of  bloom. — Con. 


UNTIMELY  FLOWERING  OF  CLEMATIS 
B  \LEARICA. 

The  usual  period  for  this  plant  to  flower  is  February 
and  March,  but  the  unusual  character  of  the  season 
has  caused  a  resumption  of  growth  before  the  proper 
time,  and  should  the  winter  be  a  severe  one,  it 
cannot  but  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  plant, 
which  is  hardy  only  in  the  South  of  England  and 
requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  elsewhere. 
The  plant  is  also  in  full  leaf,  with  a  cluster  of 
ternate  and  deeply  lobed  leaves  from  every  joint. 
They  are  of  a  bright  shining  green,  tinted  more  or 
less  with  bronze  while  still  comparatively  young,  but 
on  the  whole  would  give  one  the  impression  that 
they  were  evergreen,  judging  from  their  present 
vigorous  and  bright  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  clustered 
leaves,  so  that  they  are  numerous  a,nd  almost  on  the 
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point  of  expanding.  They  are  pale  in  colour,  with 
oblong  red  spots  on  the  inner  face  of  the  sepals. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Minorca,  one  ot  the 
Balearic  Isles,  hence  the  name.  Had  the  flowers 
come  alone  the  plant  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  passing  through  the  winter  like  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  and  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  which  take 
the  advantage  of  every  spell  of  mild  weather  to  open 
a  few  flowers. 


LEUCOTHOE  RACEMOSA. 

During  May  and  June  this  low  shrub  is  gay  with  its 
erect  racemes  of  white  flowers,  but  the  bush  is  even 
more  handsome  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  dying 
off.  The  latter  are  lanceolate-elliptic,  finely  serrate, 
and  not  much  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
Myrtle,  and  when  preparing  to  fall  they  first  assume 
a  deep  bronzy-purple  hue,  changing  to  bright 
vermilion  and  dropping  while  of  that  brilliant  tone. 
Where  the  leaves  are  heavily  shaded  they  die  off 
yellow,  but  they  are  very  few,  and  the  whole  plant 
resembles  a  burning  bush  of  great  beauty  during  the 
month  of  November,  when  most  deciduous  trees 
except  Oaks  and  Beeches  are  already  bare.  It 
belongs  to  the  Heath  family  and  is  related  to 
Andromeda.  Other  related  plants  behave  much  in 
the  same  way,  including  Ox3'dendron  arboreum, 
another  North  American  tree  or  large  shrub  which 
assumes  a  similar  hue  during  October.  A  bed  of 
plants  of  the  Leucothoe  under  notice  may  be  seen 
upon  the  grass  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

- -J* - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

Leighton  Buzzard. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
th^  gth  inst.,  and  again  was  very  successful  from  all 
points  of  view.  Besides  the  various  subjects  sent  in 
for  competition  in  the  various  classes,  the  show 
benefited  largely  by  handsome  contributions  from 
Mr.  James  Smitl»,  gardener  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mentmore,  Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Ascott,  Mr.  Bloxholm,  gardener  to 
Sir  Philip  Buncombe,  and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son, 
The  Nurseries,  Berkhamstead.  There  was,  as  usual, 
a  stall  of  bouquets,  button-holes,  cut  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  etc.,  which  were  offered  for  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  in 
which  the  worthy  gardener  at  Mentmore,  Mr.  Sm  th, 
is  deeply  interested.  The  fitting  up  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Ruggles, 
who  worked  hard  to  produce  so  satisfactory  a  result. 
The  ladies  presiding  at  the  stall  were  Miss  Shepherd, 
Miss  Alice  Shepherd  (Bedford),  Miss  S.  C.  William¬ 
son,  and  Miss  F.  Williamson,  and  they  had  as 
assistants  five  little  ladies — namely.  Miss  Edith 
Towers,  Miss  Ethel  Towers,  Miss  Madeline  Collier, 
Miss  Millie  Ruggles,  and  Miss  Grace  Rowe.  The 
stall  with  its  attendants  made  a  very  pretty  picture, 
and  the  “  fair  traders  ”  plied  their  wares  vigorously 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  At  the  close  an 
auction  was  held  of  the  flowers  remaining  at  the 
stall,  and  the  total  amount  realised  for  the  Orphan 
Fund  was  5s. 

Reigate. 

The  Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  their  first  annual  exhibition  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Reigate,  on  Friday,  the  loth  inst.,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  competent  to  judge  one  of  the  finest 
shows  yet  seen  in  the  South  of  England.  The  groups 
especially  were  of  great  excellence,  and  brought 
forth  keen  competition.  The  cut  blooms  too  were 
very  fine  and  the  Reigate  growers  as  a  body  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  quality  of  their  exhibits, 
together  with  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their 
shows,  giving  a  portion  in  prizes,  and  handing  each 
year  a  certain  sum  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution,  and  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  The  following  are  the  principal  prize 
winners  :  The  chief  group,  50  feet  super,  brought 
forth  5  lots.  The  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Bailey 
gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  L.  Barday,  The  Briars,  Reigate; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Ormiston,  gardener  to  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Hoad,  gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Grice,  Beechwood,  Reigate.  For  a  smaller 
group,  not  exceeding  30  feet,  Mr.  E.  Tickner  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  ;  second,  J.  Dowell,  gardener 
to  John  Hart,  Esq.,  Lochinvar,  Reigate  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Peters,  gardener  to  W.  Finch,  Esq.,  Dun- 


croft  Lodge,  Reigate.  For  trained  specimens, 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  Tickner,  and  Hayter  were  the 
principal  prize  winners. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  distinct,  it  was  a  very 
close  fight  between  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  and  Mr.  C. 
Ritchings,  the  former  winning  by  two  points  only  ; 
bird,  Mr.  G.  Steer,  gardener  to  A.  Mordan,  Esq., 
Stone  House,  Reigate.  For  twenty-four  Japanese, 
Mr.  W.  Slowgrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  was  first  with  a  very  fine 
stand  ;  second,  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Har¬ 
wood,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Jack,  Esq.,  Brightlands, 
Reigate;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cotton,  gardener  to  E. 
Bell,  Esq  ,  Raglan  Road,  Reigate.  Twelve  found 
Mr.  Ormiston  to  the  front  with  a  grand  box,  closely 
followed  for  second  place  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardener 
to  W.  R.  Ingles,  Esq.,  Craigendowie,  Reigate  ;  third, 
Mr.  E.  Tickner.  Six  Japanese,  distinct,  first,  Mr.  C.J 
Goldsmith  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Peters;  third,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Crofts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  The 
Wilderness,  Reigate.  Six  Japanese,  one  variety, 
called  forth  eleven  lots,  and  Mr.  Slowgrove’s  Thun- 
bergs  were  the  champions  in  the  show.  For  twenty- 
four  incurved,  Mr.  Ritchings  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Salter  second.  Twelve  incurved;  First,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cotton ;  second,  Mr.  Ormiston  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Hamilton.  Six  incurved,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
Slowgrove;  second,  Mr.  G.  Smith;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Peters.  Similar  classes  for  reflexed,  anemones  and 
pompons  were  all  keenly  contested  by  the  men  whose 
names  have  already  appeared.  Table  plants.  Primu¬ 
las,  Cyclamens  and  Poinsettias  were  exhibited  in 
halt-dozens,  and  very  strong  competition  ensued. 
The  president’s  prize  of  for  the  best  six  bush 
pompons,  distinct,  pots  not  to  exceed  9  in.  in 
diameter,  anemones  excluded,  was  won  by  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Ingles,  Esq.,  Craigen¬ 
dowie,  Reigate. 

Eastbourne, 

This  society  had  a  very  pretty  little  show,  in  the 
Floral  Hall,  Devonshire  Park,  and  which  was  well 
attended.  Groups  were  the  leading  feature, 
especially  those  of  a  mixed  character.  For  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  alone  Mr.  J.  Carpenter,  gardener 
to  H,  Dewhurst,  Esq  ,  was  a  good  first.  Mr.  J. 
Morley,  and  Mr.  J.  Burr  following.  In  a  class  for 
Chrysanthemums  and  Ferns,  Mr.  Fuller,  gardener  to 
J.  Hooke,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton, 
Esq.,  both  had  very  pretty  combinations  and  won  in 
the  order  given.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  also  first  for 
six  specimen  plants,  and  for  six  plants  in  six-inch 
pots.  For  six  single  Primulas,  Mr.  Morley  took 
first;  Mr.  Jupp  taking  first  for  doubles.  In  a  class 
for  six  table  plants,  Mr.  Griffin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Randall,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Burr,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Martin  Sharp,  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
Cut  flowers  :  with  36  blooms,  18  Japanese  and  18 
incurved.  Mr.  Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Blake,  gardener  to  F.  C.  S.  Roper,  Esq., 
were  the  successful  competitors.  Mr.  Blake  was 
also  second  for  twenty-four  incurved.  For  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Blake  were  very 
close.  Twelve  incurved  found  Mr.  Jupp  and  Mr. 
Griffin  taking  first  and  second  respectively  ;  but  for 
twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Jupp  was  beaten  by  the  latter. 
For  six  pompons,  and  six  Anemones,  Mr.  Holding 
and  Mr,  Blake  were  first  and  second.  In  the  lower 
division  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants, 
but  the  former  to  predominate  was  very  attttactive. 
Mr.  Griffin  was  a  good  first  and  Mr.  Fuller  second, 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Archer  were  first  and  second  for 
specimen  plants.  For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Burr  won  in  the  order 
given.  Mr.  Fuller  also  being  second  in  that  for 
twelve  incurved,  Mr.  Golding  taking  first. — Ex. 

Cirencestep. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
w'as  held  at  the  Corn  Hall,  on  the  8th  and  gth  inst., 
and  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  show  which  the 
Society  has  held,  so  far  as  the  exhibits  were  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
attendance  on  the  first  day  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
entries,  and  most  of  the  classes  were  well-contested, 
and  in  some  very  keen  competition  was  noticed. 
The  Japanese  flowers  were  really  good,  but  the 
incurved  flowers  were  only  moderate,  generally 
speaking,  although  some  stands  contained  really  good 
and  well-formed  flowers.  I  noticed  some  good 
flowers  in  the  boxes  from  Mr.  Price,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bulley,  also  one  or  two  good  ones  from  Mr.  Elkins, 


gardener  to  M.  A.  Cator,  Esq.  These  were  the  only 
exhibitors  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
twelve  Jap.  and  twelve  incurved,  and  both  showed 
very  creditable  stands. 

The  specimen  plants  were  a  great  improvement  on 
those  shown  on  previous  occasions.  The  style  of 
training  was  far  more  pleasing  to  the  general 
public  and  the  quality  far  superior.  There  were 
two  competitors,  viz.,  Mr.  Orpit,  gardener  to  Misses 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  to  J.  Tayor, 
Esq.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  large  groups, 
there  being  only  two  exhibitors,  viz.,  Mr.  T.  Arnold, 
gardener  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  gardener 
to  G.  Larmer,  Esq.  Both  were  creditable  groups, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Hyde  contained  some  splendid 
flowers  of  W.  Seward,  J.  Shrimpton,  E.  Molyneux, 
Jeanne  Deleaux,  &c.  In  the  class  for  smaller  groups, 
provided  for  amateurs,  there  was  a  spirited  contest, 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Mr.  Green,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Warn  of  Felby,  (gardener,  Mr. 
Young)  ;  third,  Mr.  Mullings  (gardener,  Mr.  Rouse). 

The  cut  flowers  were  moderately  good,  generally, 
but  there  was  one  exceptionally  good  box  from  E.  A. 
Leatham,  Esq,,  (gardener,  Mr.  Exele).  This  was 
Viviand  Morel.  The  colouring  was  good,  and  the 
flower  well  finished.  The  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  to  be  exhibited  by  gardeners  residing  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  twelve  Japs,  and  twelve  in¬ 
curved,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Mr.  G,  Price, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Bulley,  who  staged  a  fine  lot.  His 
Prince  Alfred  and  Jean  d’Arc,  were  very  good  indeed, 
and  deserved  the  certificate  which  was  awarded  to 
this  stand.  Mr.  D.  Elkins,  gardener  to  M.  A. 
Cator,  Esq.,  was  placed  second,  and  his  stand  also 
contained  some  fine  flowers.  For  twelve  incurved 
flowers,  Mr.  Price  was  again  victorious,  and  Mr. 
Elkins,  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
Mr.  Price  was  first,  with  the  box  of  very  fine  Viviand 
Morel  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Exele  was  second. 

Groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well 
shown,  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  gardener  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
being  first ;  Mr.  D.  Elkins,  second ;  and  Mr.  O. 
Orpett,  third.  Baskets  of  hardy  autumn  foliage  and 
berries  were  numerous  and  attracted  considerable 
attention,  being  quite  a  feature.  Primulas,  Bou- 
vardias,  Poinsettias,  vases  of  Chrysanthemums, 
bouquets,  button-holes.  Cyclamens,  and  table  plants 
were  all  well  shown.  There  was  a  splendid  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  set  up  not  for  competition  by  Messrs.  J. 
Jefferies  &  Son,  which  was  greatly  admired,  and  re¬ 
flected  great  credit  on  the  Messrs.  Jefferies’  foreman, 
Mr.  Dyer. 

The  cottagers’  classes  for  specimen  plants  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  brought  out  an  enormous  lot  of  good 
and  well-grown  plants,  and  the  advance  made  during 
the  three  years  which  the  Society  has  been  in 
existence  was  very  striking  indeed.  So  good  were 
some  of  the  plants  that  it  was  questioned  by  some 
visitors  whether  they  were  really  grown  by  cot¬ 
tagers.  The  vegetables  were  excellent  in  both  the 
gardener  class  and  cottagers’. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  especially  Grapes,  those 
from  Mrs.  Bulley  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Price)  being 
excellent.  Apples  were,  perhaps,  not  up  to  first- 
class  style,  neither  were  Pears,  but  we  expect  the 
season  was  responsible  for  this. — Visitor. 

Birkenhead. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  Grange 
Road,  Birkenhead,  on  the  gth  inst.,  and  compared 
favourably  with  those  held  previously.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  very  satisfactory  and  the  show  received 
the  patronage  of  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The 
open  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  not  strongly  con¬ 
tested,  but  the  Japs,  were  generally  good.  H.  R. 
Rodger,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Ranson) 
was  first  for  eighteen  ;  and  for  twelve  varieties  A.  S. 
Mather,  Esq.,  Woolton,  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Howard) 
staged  a  good  box  and  scored  first  honours.  The 
same  order  prevailed  in  the  classes  for  eighteen  and 
twelve  incurved  varieties,  the  flowers  being  of  fair 
merit,  the  dozen  especially  being  smart  blooms. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Rodger  also  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
Japanese,  and  A.  W.  Pitt-Taylor,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry, 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Bradshaw)  was  first  for  six 
varieties.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  J.  Jevons,  Esq.,  Claughton,  (Mr. 
A.  Price,  gardener),  took  the  lead,  with  good 
flowers,  but  would  have  been  better  toned  down 
with  some  kind  of  greenery.  Single  specimens  of 
Palms  and  Cycads,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen, 
Primula  obconica.  Mignonette,  stove  and  greenhouse 
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plants,  plants  for  dinner  table  decoration,  bouquets 
&c.,  were  all  strongly  represented,  and  there  was 
also  an  exceedingly  good  display  of  fruit.  Apples 
and  Pears  especially  being  very -fine.  Mr.  J.  Bounds, 
gardener  to  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.  Aigburth,  took  the 
lead  with  six  dishes  of  fruit,  and  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes,  and  other  successful  prize-takers  were 
Mr.  H.  R.  Rodger,  Mr.  James  Davis,  Bodenham, 
with  very  fine  Apples,  &'c.  Special  contributions 
included  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  from  Messrs. 
Dickson’s,  Chester  ;  and  a  collection  cf  plants  from 
Mr.  E.  Bradshaw. 

Steyning. 

The  exhibition  held  on  [Nov.  ist  and  2nd,  although 
only  the  second,  was  most  successful  in  all  points, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  supported  societies 
in  Sussex.  The  exhibits  were  of  first-class  quality, 
and  there  was  the  substantial  advance  of  ten  classes 
and  over  seventy  extra  exhibits  to  those  of  last  year. 
All  of  the  exhibits  were  well  set  up,  and  strong  com¬ 
petition  was  evinced  in  most  of  the  classes.  Mr. 
Grace  was  awarded  first  for  a  group  of  well-grown 
plants,  and  which  were  arranged  with  good  effect. 
Mr.  C.  Knowles  and  Mr.  J.  White  were  second  and 
third,  also  with  good  exhibits.  A  phenomenally 
successful  exhibitor  was  found  in  i\Ir.  G.  Hart,  gar¬ 
dener  to  H.  HeSd,  Esq.,  Shoreham,  as  in  addition 
to  premier  honours  for  three  plants,  a  specimen 
plant,  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  six  Anemone,  six  reflexed,  and  twelve 
bunches  of  pompons,  he  was  successful  in  several 
other  minor  classes  :  total,  ten  firsts  and  one  second 
out  of  eleven  entries. 

The  indefatigable  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  A.  Slaughter, 
was  also  very  successful,  winning  the  Challenge  Cup 
and  the  N.C.S.  Silver  Medal  with  remarkably  clean 
and  bright  blooms,  being  also  first  for  six  Japanese 
and  for  six  of  any  one  variety.  In  the  cup  class 
there  was  no  question  as  to  where  the  prize  should 
go,  but  in  many  others  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
decide.  In  the  division  for  amateurs  growing  loo 
plants  or  less,  the  chief  prizes  went  to  E  Cripps, 
Esq.,  Steyning,  for  a  group,  the  same  gentleman 
winning  in  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dell  was  well  in  front  for  three  plants. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  cottagers’ 
exhibits,  which  were  really  good.  Mr.  M.  Turrell 
was  a  good  first  for  three  plants;  while  Mr.  H. 
Goacher  was  first  for  six  blooms  and  six  bunches. 
A  very  pretty  bouquet  was  found  in  the  first  prize 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Heryett.  The  strongest  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  day  was  in  a  class  for  ladies  only,  where 
that  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  brought  out 
about  a  dozen  contestants.  There  were  many  special 
prizes,  given  both  by  the  trade,  gentlemen,  and  the 
Society,  and  many  also  exhibited  not  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  well  repre¬ 
sented,  and  this  old  market  town  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  so  quickly  organising  a  really  good  show, 

Horsham. 

The  fourth  annual  e.xhibition  was  held  on  October 
31st  and  November  ist  in  the  Assembly  Room  at  the 
King's  Head  Hotel.  Both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  exhibits  was  good,  and  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  winners  of  the  chief  prizes  : — 

In  the  open  division  :  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener 
to  Sir  E.  Loder  ;  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  T. 
Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Warnham  Court  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Sparkes,  gardener  to  Mr.  Allcard,  Horsham.  In  the 
higher  division  for  amateurs :  Messrs.  A.  Haskell,  G. 
Marshall,  E.  Daniels,  and  J.  Salter  gained  honours 
for  well  arranged  groups.  For  cut  flowers  :  Messrs. 
Goldsmith,  Duncan,  Sparkes,  Lawrence,  Harris, 
Dancy,  Champion,  and  Charman  were  successful 
with  clean  and  well  finished  blooms.  Mrs. 
Champion  and  Mrs.  Stott  were  placed  in  the  above 
order  for  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums ;  and  Miss 
Willison  was  successful  both  for  a  bouquet  and 
spray. 

The  first  prizes  in  fruit  went  to  Messrs.  Duncan, 
Dancy,  Goldsmith,  and  Kemp,  who  all  exhibited 
some  really  excellent  examples.  In  the  special  class 
fora  specimen  Japanese  bloom,  Mr.  J.  Coles  was 
first ;  the  same  honour  being  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Goldsmith  for  an  incurved  variety.  Messrs.  Coles, 
Goldsmith,  Sparkes,  Duncan,  and  Charman  also 
figured  prominently  in  the  remaining  special  classes. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  valuable  prizes  for 
collections  of  vegetables,  which  were  awarded  to 
E.  Lawrence,  T.  Sparkes,  and  H.  Harris  in  the  order 
given. 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Nov.  14th. — The  most 
prominent  features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last 
were  the  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums.  The 
change  from  frost  on  the  previous  night  to  fog  on 
the  morning  of  the  show  enabled  the  Orchids  to  be 
brought  out  with  safety.  Vegetables  were  also 
brought  tip  in  some  quantity.  A  large  group  of 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway.  Cypripediums  were  both 
numerous  and  conspicuous,  including  such  fine 
things  as  C.  vexillarium  superbum  and  C.  Dauthieri 
striatum.  There  were  also  interesting  pieces  of 
Comparettia  macroplectron,  Odontoglossum  Harry- 
anum,  and  Cattleya  labiata.  The  group  was  set  up 
with  Palms  and  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  accorded.  An  interesting  group  of 
Orchids  was  also  contributed  by  R.  J .  Measures, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell.  Notable  amongst  them  were 
the  delicately-coloured  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderae,  the  slightly  darker  C.  i.  Ernestii,  C. 
Exul,  C.  insigne  Cambridge  Lodge  var.,  Cattleya 
labiata  var.,  and  the  curious  little  Stellis  micrantha. 
A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  the  group.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  for  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
Orchids,  including  the  pretty  but  rare  Cymbidium 
pulcherrimum,  with  white  and  purple  striped 
flowers.  Very  fine  also  were  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
var.,  James  Hamilton,  C.  picturatum,  C.  Leeanum 
virginale,  and  various  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias, 
Restrepias,  Calanthes  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  neatly 
set  up  group  of  Orchids  including  well  flowered 
pieces  of  Cattleya  Massiana,  C.  labiata,  Stanhopea 
Lowii,  Cyn  orchis  Lowii,  and  various  Odonto¬ 
glossums  and  Miltonias.  A  small  group  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums  was  exhibited  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 
Amongst  others  were  beautiful  forms  named  C. 
Swinburnei,  Stand  Hall  var.  and  C.  southgatense 
superbum.  Cypripediums  were  also  shown  by  F.  S. 
Moseley,  Esq.,  448,  West  Strand;  by  Joseph  Fit, 
Esq.,  Panshanger,  Hertford;  and  by  E.  Ashworth, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield 
Hall,  Cheshire.  A  small  but  most  interesting  group 
of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  all  of  them  being  hybrids.  The 
finest  things  were  Laelio-cattleya  Pallas  superba, 
and  Laelio-cattleya  Statteriana,  the  lip  in  both  cases 
being  a  very  marked  feature.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate,  for  a  group  of  Orchids  consisting  largely 
of  Cypripediums  and  various  species  of  autumn 
flowering  Cattleyas.  Very  fine  was  Cattleya 
maxima  Lewis’  var.,  and  Cynorchis  grandiflora 
superba  was  equally  interesting.  Pleione  maculata 
alba  is  a  distinct  and  good  thing.  Cattleya  labiata 
in  variety,  C.  Bowringiana  and  Laelia  anceps  were 
exhibited  by  W.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge, 
Timperley,  Cheshire. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  large  collection 
of  Pelargonium  and  Chrysanthemum  flowers.  The 
former  were  set  up  in  attractive  bunches,  including 
such  fine  varieties  as  Sunbeam,  Madame  de 
Boudeville,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  others.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
for  a  large  group  of  plants  of  Chrysanthemums 
which  seemed  as  fresh  almost  as  the  group  set  up  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season. 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Florence  Davis, 
Charles  Davis,  Lord  Brooke,  and  many  others,  were 
of  grand  size  and  colour.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood 
Station,  Surrey,  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
including  single  and  pompon  varieties.  He  also  had 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  half  a  dozen  magni¬ 
ficent  blooms  of  Thunberg.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  Walter  Salmon,  Elder  Road,  West 
Norwood,  for  a  collection  of  wreaths,  crosses,  and 
other  devices.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener, 
Mr  G.  Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Chrysanthemums  set  up  with  long  stems 
and  their  foliage.  Palms  and  Ferns  were  also  in¬ 
serted  amongst  them.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney  Gardens,  Droitwich,  for  a 
table  of  Chrysanthemums  set  up  with  Maidenhair 


Fern  and  Ficus  repens.  Several  fine  stands  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  blooms,  mostly  seedlings  of  English 
raising,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead.  Many  of  them  were  awarded 
certificates.  Some  Chrysanthemums  were  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  toC.  E.  Shea, 
Esq  , The  Elms,  P'oot’s  Cray,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  many  of  which  were  of  fine 
size.  A  basket  of  plants  of  the  elegant  Primula 
Forbesii  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
A  large  box  of  Begonia  John  Heal,  a  pan  of  Dra¬ 
caena  Jamesii,  and  a  fine  new  winter-flowering 
Begonia  named  Mrs.  Heal  with  large  carmine 
flowers,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Some  prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  open  only  to  amateurs,  and  the 
first  award  went  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehamp- 
ton,  had  the  best  exhibit,  but  was  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  comply  with  the  schedule.  Mr. 
Thos.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  was  second. 
Miss  R.  Debenham,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  took  the 
third  award.  The  first  prize  offered  for  eight  new 
Chrysanthemums,  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Slowgrove, 
Gatton,  Reigate ;  Mr.  G.  Wythes  was  second. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  for  a  large 
collection  of  Potatos,  consisting  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  A  large  collecticn  of  many  varieties 
of  Celery'  was  brought  up  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
A  fine  basket  of  Apple  Newtown  Wonder  was 
exhibited  by  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  S.W. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural. — The  autumn  show 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  loth  inst.,  in  the 
Victoria  Hall  at  Exeter,  and  was  the  best  autumn 
exhibition  the  Society  has  ever  held.  The  Victoria 
Hall,  seated  for  1,500,  was  totally  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  large  hall 
upstairs  was  also  improvised  as  a  show-room.  Even 
then  there  was  overcrowding.  The  entries  passed 
all  previous  records,  and  this  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  Exeter  fixture  came  at  the 
tail  end  of  a  series  of  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit 
shows  held  in  the  neighbourhood  thus  enabling  local 
exhibitors  to  enter  for  two  or  three  shows  in  the  same 
week.  There  was,  taken  all  round,  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  and  a  higher  standard  among  the  exhibits 
experience  teaching  that  second  rate  stuff  was  of  no 
account  whatever  at  this  show.  There  were  not  a 
few  surprises.  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  of  Taunton, 
who  took  the  Challenge  Cup  at  the  National  with 
his  forty-eight  Japanese,  had  to  take  second  place 
here,  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  to  the  front  in  Apples  was  out  of  it  alto¬ 
gether  this  time  as  far  as  the  collection  went,  and  so 
he  was  in  Pears  also. 

In  classes  one,  two,  and  three  for  groups,  class 
one  being  for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties  arranged  for  effect  in  a  circle  with 
a  diameter  of  nine  feet;  class  two  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  pots,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
arranged  with  foliage  plants  in  a  circle  with  a 
diameter  of  nine  feet,  taste  in  arrangement  to  be 
the  primary  consideration  ;  and  class  three  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  other  than 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  on  a  stand 
seven  feet  square  and  raised  one  foot  from  the  floor, 
the  centre  plant  not  to  exceed  ten  feet  in  height, 
Wm.  Brock,  Esq,,  of  Parkerswell  (gardener,  Mr. 
Rowland),  was  first  in  all  three,  artistic  arrangement 
contributing  as  much  to  that  end  as  quality  of 
flowers,  G.  Randall  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Port  View, 
being  second  in  class  one,  and  W.  C.  Sim,  Esq.,  of 
Knowle  (gardener,  Mr,  Williams),  being  second  in 
classes  two  and  three.  Though  the  groups  were  rather 
crowded  on  the  floor,  there  being  nine  of  them, 
these  stood  out  well  and  lent  greatly  to  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  hall.  These  groups  brought  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  in  arranging  colour  there  must 
be  a  large  proportion  of  bright  telling  hues  of  the 
F.  A.  Davis,  E.  Molyneux,  Boule  d'Or,  and  Florence 
Davis  types,  deep  reds,  whites,  and  yellows,  taking 
the  eye  much  more  readily  than  blooms  of  the  Etoile 
de  Lyon  class.  Then,  again,  some  of  the  groups 
lacked  finish.  They  were  squat  at  top.  In  the  first 
prize  groups  the  summit  was  a  graceful  palm,  thus 
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leading  the  eye  up  to  it  while  the  foliage  o£  the 
Chrysanthemums  ran  down  to  the  pots,  the  pots 
themselves  being  covered  by  a  base  of  Adiantum 
and  Panicum.  In  the  miscellaneous  groups  the 
effect  of  well-coloured  Poinsettias,  Dracaenas, 
Crotons,  Bamboos,  and  Asparagus  plumosus  was 
telling  and  lightened  them  up  wonderfully. 

In  class  13,  for  thirty-si.K  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  the  trophy  was  the  Silver  Cup,  to  which  prize 
was  added  the  National  Society’s  Certificate.  Some 
of  the  finest  blooms  in  the  first  prize  lot,  staged  by 
H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  Teignmouth,  were  : 
Golden  Wedding,  Excelsior,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  J. 
Stanborough  Dibben,  Princess  May,  Miss  Dorothy 
Shea,  Silver  King,  Madame  Baco,  Charles  Blick, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Ruth 
Cleveland.  The  second  prize  lot,  W.  Herbert 
Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  contained  many  of  the 
same  varieties,  but  they  were  just  a  little  past.  See¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Fowler  had  been  winning  higher 
trophies  in  London  earlier  in  the  week,  his  second 
place  was  easily  accounted  for.  For 'the  best  six 
yellow  Japanese,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Simms  was  first 
with  superbly-grown  specimens  of  W.  H.  Lincoln. 
For  the  best  six  white  Japanese,  W.  Herbert  Fowler, 
Esq  ,  was  first  with  six  charming  blooms  of  Beauty 
of  Exmouth.  For  six  any  other  colour  of  Japanese, 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Simms  carried  off  the  prize  with 
six  wonderfully  fine  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel.  The 
finest  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  a  grand 
specimen  of  Robert  Owen,  shown  by  T.  D.  Philpot, 
Esq.,  and  the  finest  incurved  was  Baron  Hirsch, 
shown  by  Miss  Tripp,  of  Teignmouth.  In  the 
twelve  Japanese  class,  won  by  T.  D.  Philpot,  Esq., 
some  of  the  finest  blooms  were  J’ami  Etienne,  Van 
Den  Heede,  Mad.  J.  Laing,  Florence  Davis,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Etoile,  Robert  Owen, 
Princess  May,  and  G.  C.  Schwabe. 

In  fruit,  the  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of 
Apples,  for  which  Sir  John  Amory,  Bart.,  of 
Knightshayes  (gardener,  Mr.  Grigor),  was  first,  the 
splendid  colour  was  a  remarkable  feature,  the  second 
prize  lot,  Sir  John  F.  Davie,  Bart.,  of  Greedy  Park 
(Mr.  Seward,  gardener),  being  close  in  upon  the 
first,  and  only  a  little  deficient  in  colour  as  compared 
with  Sir  John  Amory ’s,  the  fruit  itself  being  quite 
equal  to  it.  Among  the  finest  specimens  in  single 
dishes  were  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  which  was  grandly 
shown,  Adam’s  Pearmain,  Ribston,  American 
Mother,  Mere  de  Menage,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden 
Noble,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Dumelow’s  Seedling, 
and  Cornish  Gilliflower.  Cornish  Gilliflower  is 
peculiar  to  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  allowed  by 
many  to  be  the  finest-flavoured  Apple  in  cultivation. 
The  tree  has  an  ugly  habit  of  growth,  and  will  not 
stand  the  knife.  Moreover,  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  anything  but  attractive  to  look  at.  Yet 
the  quality  is  all  thsre.  This  year  there  were  many 
highly-coloured  specimens  exhibited,  the  variety 
being  as  a  rule  deficient  in  colour.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-five  fruits  of  it  the  competition  was  keen 
and  the  quality  splendid.  Pears  were  disappointing, 
and  the  finest  of  them  were  not  in  good  condition. 
A  notable  dish  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Whitehead,  of  Lympstone,  taking  first 
prize,  the  fiv'e  weighing  close  on  10  lbs.,  one  fruit 
being  2  lbs.  6  oz. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  competition  for  a 
bushel  of  a  culinary  Apple  and  half  a  bushel  of  a 
dessert  Apple  packed  ready  for  market,  Blenheim 
Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  excluded,  merits  of  the 
grading,  packing,  and  packages  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  judges.  First,  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater; 
second.  Lord  Poltimore ;  third.  Sir  Thos.  Acland, 
Bart.  The  prizes  were  given  by  Mr.  A.  Weir,  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  who  is  an  amateur  fruit  grower 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Weir  sent  some  fruit  packed 
in  the  style  he  finds  commands  a  ready  sale  in  the 
West  of  London,  and  urges  that  Devonshire  fruit 
will  always  command  a  fancy  price  if  packed  and 
sent  to  market  in  an  attractive  manner  instead  of  in 
the  slovenly  way  it  generally  is  sent.  In  the 
amateur  classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Crabbe,  of  Prospect  Park,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Lansdale, 
of  Wilton  Place,  had  it  all  their  own  way,  these  two 
well-known  amateurs  and  skilful  growers  being  in 
the  meantime  invincible.  Violets  in  pots  were  well 
shown,  but  Primulas  were  only  indifferent. 

Trade  exhibitors  made  a  grand  show,  Messrs. 
Veitch  occupying  one  end  of  the  large  hall  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  plants  and  fruit.  On  their  stand 
were  fine  bits  of  Cattleya  labiata  vera,  Dendrobium 


Phalaeonopsis  Schroederianum,  Calanthe  Veitchii, 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  and  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora.  The  Exeter  Nursery  Company  showed  a  fine 
miscellaneous  collection  of  fruit,  plants,  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  choice  specimens  of  bouquets  a,nd 
crosses.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  showed 
his  Beauty  of  Exmouth  in  fine  form,  and  Pearl 
Beauty,  Princess  May,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Adams  in 
equally  good  form,  as  also  his  two  new  Carnations, 
Miss  Mary  Godfrey  and  Reginald  Godfrey,  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  of  Chard,  and  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  of 
Hereford,  showed  splendid  collections  of  fruit,  Mr. 
S.  Randall,  of  Exe  Bridge,  also  sending  a  meritorious 
exhibit.  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  of  Heavitree  Bridge, 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  in  the  upper  hall. 
Amongst  the  honorary  exhibitors  were  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Devon  (Wm.  Lethbridge,  Esq.),  who  showed  from 
his  estate  of  Wood,  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  a 
grand  dish  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples  and 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  Pears;  Mr.  John  Bradford, 
of  Paignton,  who  showed  a  dish  of  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  of  wonderful  colour  and  fineness  of  skin, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  grown  under  glass 
instead  of  in  the  open.  Mr.  E.  H.  Shorte,  the  head¬ 
master  of  Hele’s  School,  showed  a  dish  of  fine  fruit 
of  Pyrus  japonica.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
G.  D.  Cann,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  to  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Parker,  for  the  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Gesneras. — As  the  autumn  flowering  species  go 
out  of  bloom  and  the  foliage  becomes  too  shabby  to 
be  of  any  ornamental  value,  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  to  rest  by  gradually  withholding 
water.  The  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering  kinds 
are  only  coming  to  their  best,  and  should  receive 
every  attention  to  have  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

Rivinas — Well  berried  plants  of  Rivina  come  in 
very  serviceable  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  mixing 
with  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  R.  laevis  is  the 
most  commonly  grown,  but  the  berries  of  R.  humi- 
lis  are  of  a  deeper  red.  The  yellow-berried  species 
is  very  distinct  from  either,  and  should  always  find  a 
place  for  the  sake  of  its  distinctness  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  rest.  When  more  than  one  is  grown 
the  only  way  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  each 
for  next  year  would  be  to  sow  seeds  of  each,  and  not 
trust  to  the  stray  seedlings  that  come  up  freely  of 
their  own  accord. 

Euchanis  grandifiora. — After  flowering  the 
bulbs  may  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  if  too  densely 
crowded  in  their  present  pots.  The  bulbs  may  be 
assorted  into  sizes,  putting  all  the  larger  ones  into 
pots  by  themselves.  Fresh  turfy  loam  with  a  little 
leaf  soil  and  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  it  open  makes 
the  best  compost  in  which  to  grow  Eucharis. 
Stimulants  may  afterwards  be  applied  in  the  liquid 
form  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 

Heaths. — Keep  an  eye  upon  all  dense-growing 
Heaths  liable  to  mildew,  and  dust  them  with  sulphur 
or  syringe  them  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
water  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  soon  cause  a  great  loss  of  foliage  to  the 
disfigurement  of  the  plants. 

Pelargoniums. — All  plants  of  the  show,  fancy, 
or  decorative  class  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  freely  ventilated.  They  will  only 
require  a  limited  amount  of  water  till  the  turn  of 
the  year,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Those 
who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  low-roofed  house 
for  small  plants,  will  find  a  swing  shelf  near  the 
glass  very  convenient. 

Calceolarias. — -The  soft-wooded  seedlings  in¬ 
tended  for  spring  flowering  have  hitherto  been  quite 
safe  in  cold  frames,  but  should  any  danger  from 
severe  weather  arise,  everything  should  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  have  them  taken  under  glass  upon  the 
shortest  notice.  Ventilate  freely  during  the  day. 

Vineries. — The  earliest  vinery  may  still  be  kept 
at  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Where  this  heat  has  to  be 
kept  up  by-  means  of  fermenting  dung  and  leaves, 
see  that  the  material  is  kept  up  to  the  desired 
temperature  by  mixing  some  fresh  dung  with  it  and 
shaking  it  up  from  time  to  time  when  necessary. 
Grapes  still  hanging  on  Black  Hamburgh  vines  may 
be  removed  to  the  fruit  room,  so  that  the  vines  may 


be  kept  at  rest  by  opening  the  ventilators  and  ad¬ 
mitting  all  the  air  possible.  The  Muscat  house 
where  Grapes  are  still  hanging  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  55°,  ventilating  by  day,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  cold  draughts.  Give  sufficient 
water  at  the  roots  just  merely  to  keep  the  berries 
plump. 

Cherry  House.— Now  that  the  leaves  have  all 
fallen,  or  mostly  so,  the  sashes  should  be  replaced  if 
not  hitherto  done.  Pruning  should  then  be  accom¬ 
plished,  cutting  back  all  laterals  within  i  in.  of 
the  base.  The  stems  should  then  be  washed  to  free 
them  from  insect  pests,  using  a  half  worn  brush  and 
soft  soap,  or  Gishurst  compound. 

Seakale. — This  useful  vegetable  is  never  of 
better  flavour  than  when  forced  on  beds  of  fermen¬ 
ting  material,  such  as  a  mixture  of  stable  manure 
and  leaves.  If  artificial  heat  is  employed,  then  an 
improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  quality  by 
growing  the  roots  in  pots  of  soil  and  inverting 
another  pot  over  the  crowns.  Of  course  a  Mush¬ 
room  house  offers  the  greatest  convenience  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble  and  labour. 

Chicory. — The  most  convenient  plan  with  this 
good,  but  not  very  frequently  forced  vegetable,  is  to 
pot  up  the  roots  and  stand  them  in  a  warm  house 
where  the  crowns  are  covered  with  an  inverted  pot. 
They  force  very  readily,  and  do  not  require  great 
heat. 

Figs  on  open  walls. — Where  protection  is  given 
the  trees,  the  pruning  should  now  be  accomplished, 
and  the  branches  unfastened  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
bunching  and  matting  up  when  severe  weather  sets 
in.  Those  who  do  not  cover  up  their  trees  in  winter 
consider  them  perfectly  hardy  and  requiring  no  pro¬ 
tection.  The  sappy,  unripened  wood  is  most  liable 
to  danger,  but  that  is  of  very  little  service  for  fruit 
production.  That  should  be  cut  away,  but  all 
branches  of  moderate  length  and  well  ripened  should 
be  retained  for  nailing  in  at  full  length,  provided 
always  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them. 

Ornamental  Shrubs.— A  large  amount  of  plant¬ 
ing  may  now  be  done,  as  the  soil  is  in  a  thoroughly 
moist  condition,  and  the  roots  wilt  get  partly 
established  before  spring,  and  be  better  able  to  with¬ 
stand  drought  should  it  occur  at  any  time  next 
summer.  Large  specimens  unless  recently  moved 
should  have  a  large  ball  of  soil  round  the  roots  when 
transplanted. 

Cupressus,  'V'ews  and  Junipers. — When  plant¬ 
ing  young  trees  it  is  of  advantage  to  see  that  they 
are  restricted  to  a  single  leader,  as  the  danger  of 
their  getting  broken  down  by  snow  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  in  after  years  when  the  head  gets  large 
and  heavy. 

- •i* - 

QUEscions  ADD  AnsiueRS. 

Saddle  Boiler. — Delta  :  It  all  depends  upon  the 
size  of  your  boiler  as  to  the  amount  of  4-in.  piping 
it  will  heat.  Every  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
on  the  inner  face  of  a  saddle  boiler  is  calculated  to 
heat  50  ft.  of  4-in.  piping  by  hard  firing,  but  it  is 
better  and  more  economic  to  use  a  boiler  that  is  well 
able  for  its  work.  Therefore  two-thirds  of  the 
estimated  calculation  should  be  taken  as  the 
standard,  say  in  round  figures  thirty-three,  so  that 
if  one  square  foot  of  heating  surface  will  heat  33  ft. 
of  4-in.  piping,  you  will  require  a  boiler  having 
fifteen  square  feet  of  surface  to  heat  500  ft.  of  4-in. 
piping.  If  there  is  any  flue  heating  surface  on  the 
outside  of  the  boiler  it  will  heat  about  one-fourth 
more.  Therefore  one-fourth  and  two-thirds  of  fifty 
will  be  forty-five  in  round  figures.  If  one  square 
foot  of  boiler  heats  45  ft.  of  piping  you  will  require 
eleven  square  feet  of  surface  on  your  boiler  to  heat 
500  ft.  of  piping. 

Best  Six  Peaches  for  Small  Collection. — A 
Subscribe!'  ':  Alexander  (not  Alexandra)  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  July  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  and 
will  prove  your  earliest  variety  under  glass.  It  is 
followed  by  Early  Rivers,  Doctor  Hogg,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Noblesse  and  Bellegarde  in  succession. 
The  last-named  ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  September  in  the  south  when  grown  out 
of  doors.  The  above  six  are  all  easily  grown,  fruit¬ 
ful.  suitable  for  small  collections,  of  good  quality, 
and  should  give  you  a  good  succession  about  the 
time  you  want  them. 

White  Grapes. — A.  Subscriber-.  The  two  best 
white  Grapes  for  growing  in  company  with  Black 
Hamburgh  are  Buckland’s  Sweetwater  and  Foster’s 
Seedling.  Both  are  early,  easily  grown  kinds,  and 
are  often  grown  in  company  with  Black  Hamburgh. 

Names  of  Fruits. — A.  E.  :  i.  not  recognised;  2, 
Hanwell  Souring  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Bedford¬ 
shire  Foundling;  5,  Beurre  Sterckmans. — G.H.-. 
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Apple  Rymer— y.  C.;  i.  Cox  s  Orange  Pippin;  2’ 
King  of  the  Pippins;  3,  Ribston  Pippin;  4,  Warner’s 
King. — R.  A.  L.\  i,  Pear  Uvedale's  St  Germain;  2, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Nem'):  i,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  2,  Margil  ;  3,  Stirling  Castle  ;  4.  Tower  of 
Glamis  ;  5,  Kerry  Pippin. — A.  L.  :  i,  Glou  Morceau  ; 
2,  Belissime  d’Hiver  ;  3,  Catillac  ;  4,  Easter  Beurre; 

5, Beurre  Diel  ;  6,  Marie  Louise. — J.  S.  :  i,  Marechal 
de  Coeur ;  2,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Names  of  Plants.— ;  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  florists’  flowers,  but  the  white  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  appears  to  be  Madame  Desgranges,  and  the 
purple  one  Dr.  Sharp. — IP.  Y.  :  Pleurothallis  picta. 
— A.  BrJiid:  i,  Hamamelis  virginica ;  2,  Aster 
Tradescanti  ;  3,  Juniperus  recurva ;  4,  Cedrus 

atlantica  glauca ;  5,  Erica  vagans.- PTy.  West:  i, 
Scirpus  riparius  is  the  correct  name  for  Isolepis 
gracilis;  2,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  3.  Pteris  scaberula ;  4, 
Asplenium  foeniculaceum  ;  5.  Peristrophe  speciosa  ; 

6,  Libonia  floribunda. 

Communications  Received. — H.  &  S.— N.  N.  S. 
— T.  W.— B.  L.— D.— H.  B  — D.— F.  Q.  L.— 
J.  V.  &  S.— R.  V.  &  S.— J.  C.— L.  &  B.— T.  B. 
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FLOWER  POTS!  FLOWER  POTS! 

We  challenge  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  Largest 
Factory  in  the  World.  Gentry  and  Gardeners  will 
find  a  great  advantage.  Packed  free  on  rail  to  any 
part. 

J.  T.  GREENROD  &  SONS, 

Ipottcries, 

JSREM'rrFORD,  lyUDDX^ESFX. 

™r^¥flower  holder 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

OTJTK..A.lyE, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FDLHAM,  LONDON,  S.lf. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


Ferns  aiitxdL  Ferix  Cu]tu]t*e. 

By  j.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dickson’s,  Ltd.,  Chester.— Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Fvergreens,  &c. 

W.  Cooper,  755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.F. — 
Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  Boilers,  and  Horticultural 


How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  green 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  1s. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 


Sundries,  &c. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Fdinburgh.— 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Fotheringham  &  King,  Dumfries. — Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Adolph  Smith,  18,  Belle-Alliance-Platz,  Berlin. — 
Special  illustrated  price  list  of  Garden  Sundries. 
- - 
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Chrysanthemums  &  their  Culture. 

By  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  14?/;,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  F.C.,  report  Red  Clover 
steady,  with  but  little  demand.  White  Clover  and 
Alsike  in  small  supply  and  firmly  held.  Ryegrasses 
unchanged.  


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Sixth  Edition.  By  fap  the  best  ppactical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject 

Price,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 
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The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue. 


Nov.  isth,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  30  0  32  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d' 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  0 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  06  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  40180 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foiiage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  0 


I.  d.  s  d. 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  0  12  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


CELTTF3LT-A.]E2,‘y  'BIDTTIOltT. 

Contains  the  IVIost  Complete  X^ist  of  lZ'£i.x*ieties  in 

cultivation  yet  published,  and  is  the  Sest  ^HTorlc  of  Xl.efex*exi.ce 
or  IN'oxnen.cla.tu.i^e  a>n.d  Cl£i.ssific£(.tion.  that  has  ;y'et 
been  publisliedL. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  November,  1892,  given  with  the  above  for  Is.,  or  sold  separately  for  6d. 
Prices  by  post.  Catalogue  and  Supplement,  Is.  2d. ;  Supplement  only,  6id.  from  the 

Publisher  of 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  30  50 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations...per  doz.  10  20 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  o  60 

doz.  blooms . 06  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  iz  blooms  2040 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  04  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  30 
LiIac,French,perbch.  4  o  6  o 
MaidentiairFern.izbs.  4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  i  0 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  4  c 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  06  10 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6  c 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 

—  .  per  box  16  30 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis.dz. sprays  30  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  z  6  30 
I  Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets.English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 
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Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  &o. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free  55.  31/. 

“GARDENfflG  WORLD”  OFFICE,  i,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

'THE  CAR  NATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

BY 

s. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

PFith  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  61I.  Post  Free,  Is.  7il. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT- 


FRUIT 

ROSES 


NothinI  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL.  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  ot  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER.  


NOTHING  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  much  trouble. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Bend  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thf.  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  202, 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  27th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  28th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  November  29th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  November  30th. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Anderton's  Hotel  at  6.30  p.m. 
Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens'  Room. 

Friday,  December  ist. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


H.  CAPELL  k  SONS’  CATALOGUE 

Of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds, 
and  all  things  specially  required  tor  the  best  kept  garden.  It 
makes  no  pretence  to  size  or  glaring  colouring,  but  it  will  be 
found  concise,  practical,  and  to  the  point  on  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  and  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country.  All  lovers  of  the 
garden  will  find  it  will  help  thecn  immensely  towards  success 
in  every  department  in  horticulture. 

POSI  FREE. 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR. 

My  New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

Is  noiBr  In.  Pi?epEi.x*n^ion , 


This  will  be  the  most  useful  and  complete  ever  published, 
and  will  contain  Cultural  Articles  by 

Mr.  C.  E.  SHEA  and  Mr.  H.  SHOESMITH. 

Also  names  and  description  of  some  of  the  finest  new 
American  Seedlings  that  have  recently  passed  into  my  hands 
for  distribution  in  this  country.  These  consist  of  the  pick  of 
35,000  Seedlings  raised  in  the  States  last  year,  and  they  are 
unique  in  size,  style,  and  colour,  and  will  be  necessary  to  every 
exhibitor. 

In  addition  there  will  be  Select  Lists  of  fine  new  hairy  varie¬ 
ties,  of  greatly  improved  form.  Also  of  English-raised  and 
Continental  varieties,  as  well  as  much  other  matter  interesting 
to  every  Grower  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

This  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Post  free  for  7  stamps. 

H.  «J.  JOH£:S, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25th,  1893. 


Jingle  Chrysanthemums. — Although  we 
^  can  hardly  expect  that  the  florist  or 
grower  for  exhibition  should  take  much 
interest  in  the  singles,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
are  most  popular  with  ladies,  or  indeed  all 
who  have  to  dress  vases,  or  epergnes  for 
table  or  room  decoration.  Not  onlj^  are 
they  so  very  light  and  graceful  in  setting, 
but  they  are  very  enduring  also.  We  have 
had  them  keep  fresh  in  an  ordinary  cool 
room  nearly  three  weeks — a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  time.  But  we  note  on  the  show  tables 
where,  it  is  now  the  rule  to  find  stands  of  sin¬ 
gle  blooms  in  comparison  with  Anemones, 
Pompons,  &c.,  that  they  have  been  made 
a  sort  of  rubbish  heap,  a  receptacle  class 
into  which  is  cast  a  large  number  of 
varieties  that  are  neither  double  nor  single, 
and  which,  to  put  the  matter  mildly,  are 
veritable  rubbish. 

Now  the  charm  of  the  single  Chrysan¬ 
themum  is  found  in  the  light  structure  of 
the  flower,  its  exceeding  grace  and  elegance. 
Indeed,  the  nearer  it  is  brought  to  our 
notion  of  a  true  Marguerite,  or  Daisy,  the 
better  we  like  it.  Some  of  our  best  true, 
single  Chrysanthemums  conform  to  this 
ideal  in  the  fullest  degree.  They  are  indeed 
lovely,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  it  is  marveb 
lous  any  one  should  damn  them  by  associ¬ 
ating  with  such  beautiful  flowers  the 
wretched  burlesques  that  are  refuse  semi¬ 
doubles,  some  of  quilled-form,  some  of  no 
form  at  all,  but  classed  as  singles  because 
they  have  bold  blank  centres.  Can  it  be  that 
traders,  or  others  responsible,  do  wish  to 
fling  dirt  at  the  pure  lovely  singles  by 
pitching  these  refuse  forms  into  the  same 
class.  In  any  case  it  is  a  matter  that  calls 
for  strong  protest. 

The  semi-double  forms,  those  having 
from  two  to  several  rounds  of  florets,  have 


neither  beauty  nor  decorative  value.  They 
should  be  absolutely  rejected.  Let  us,  if 
we  will  have  singles,  and  they  are  much 
more  beautiful,  much  more  useful,  and 
much  more  lasting  than  are  single  Dahlias, 
let  us  have  them  as  a  class,  showing 
certain  properties  and  excellencies,  and  to 
these  let  there  be  adherence.  At  present, 
purchasers  of  single  Chrysanthemums  on 
trust  may  find  themselves  afflicted  with 
what  is  but  veritable  rubbish. 


Rouble  Violets. — There  is  some  reason 
^  to  hope  that  for  a  time  at  least  we 
have  got  rid  of  those  wretched  fog  visita¬ 
tions  that,  but  a  few  winters  since,  afflicted 
us  with  such  density  and  trouble.  To  few 
plants  does  fog  seem  to  have  brought  greater 
misery  than  to  double  Violets.  Why  the 
foliage  of  these  plants  should  so  suffer  from 
fog  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain 
that  for  some  years  the  cultivation  of  these 
very  deliciously  perfumed  flowering  Violets 
has  around  London,  or  in  any  very  dense 
fog  area,  been  most  difficult. 

We  have  no  meteorological  reason  to 
assume  that  there  is  some  change  for  the 
better  in  relation  to  fogs  portending. 
Our  assumption,  one  that  facts  may 
knock  on  the  head  to-morrow,  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  a  series  of  disastrous 
seasons  inevitably  comes  to  a  close,  and  is 
followed  by  better  periods.  Then  we  have 
had  this  year  a  time  of  wondrous  heat  and 
drought.  The  soil  yet  is  very  dry  and 
absorbent,  and  it  has  no  vapour  in  the 
form  of  fog  to  part  with.  Then  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  winter  to  give  us  exceptional  rain  fall, 
indeed  we  may  go  on  all  through  the  winter 
with  only  occasional  periods  of  damp, 
and  such  will  hardly  conduce  to  excessive 
fog. 

However,  such  is  our  hope,  and  if  that 
prove  to  be  correct  in  the  end,  it  will  have 
made  matters  all  the  more  pleasant  for  our 
pets,  the  beautiful  double  Violets,  Now 
these  are  plants  that  are  increased  and 
grown  on  with  the  greatest  ease.  Let  us 
see  what  the  market  growers  do  to  increase 
stock.  In  the  autumn  every  plant  is  hard 
trimmed  of  all  its  runners  or  side  shoots. 
These  are  laid  in  thickly  into  shallow 
frames,  and  soon  get  well  rooted.  Early 
in  April,  having  been  well  hardened,  the 
young  plants  are  lifted,  separated,  then 
dibbled  out  into  soil  that  has  been  well 
manured  and  deeply  dug.  They  are  put 
into  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  and  one 
half  that  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
rows. 

In  this  way  one  rod  of  ground  holds  five 
hundred  plants,  and  selling  in  the  autumn, 
when  really  strong,  healthy  stuff,  at  los. 
per  hundred,  the  profits  of  a  rod  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Such  plants  as  these  got  into  pots 
early  in  October,  and  stood  in  a  frame,  soon 
fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  then  put  into 
gentle  heat  they  bloom  nearly  all  the  winter. 
The  process  is  simple,  and  it  is  safe.  Who 
would  not  have  double  Violets,  when  they 
can  be  got  with  so  much  ease,  and 
especially  so  should  the  fogs  refrain  from 
visiting  us,  and  from  doing  our  Violets 
further  harm. 


f  LIMBERS. — Without  doubt  one  of  the 
special  reasons  why  the  species  of 
Vitis  commonly  called  Ampelopsis,  and  the 
varieties  of  Ivy  are  so  popular  as  house 
climbers,  is  that  they  take  such  good  care 
of  themselves  once  they  are  established. 
Other  climbers,  whether  Roses,  Wisterias, 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  all  need  so 
much  attention  in  training  and  nailing, 
none  of  them  running  alone,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  very  many  people  fight  shy  of 
them,  although  they  are  so  beautiful.  The 
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Virginian  Creeper  and  the  Japan  Ivy  cling 
to  brickwork  so  closely  that  they  furnish 
their  own  grip.  That  saves  a  lot  of  trouble. 
They  break  into  leafage  early,  and  give  tco 
us  a  wealth  of  foliage  all  the  summer. 
Then  when  the  autumn  comes  we  get 
lovely  colouring. 

In  this  respect,  perhaps,  the  best  results 
are  found  on  climbers  that  have  gone  up; 
into  trees  where  the  summer  growths  can 
hang  down  in  long,  and  graceful  profusion,, 
and  there  are  no  walls  to  cause  early 
defoliation.  The  Japan  Ivy,  Vitis  tricus- 
pidata,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  V. 
Veitchii,  has  the  merit  of  retaining  its 
leaves  longer  ihan  the  Virginian  creeper, 
and  gives  to  us  the  closest  and  firmest  of 
wall  growth,  and  in  the  autumn  such  very 
beautiful  colour  effects.  We  wonder  how 
many  have  noticed  that  whilst  the  entire 
leaved  form  gives  the  richest  crimson  tints, 
the  lobe-leaved  one  is  always  the  latest  to 
shed  its  leaves,  and  gives  a  dull,  somewhat 
sombre  tint.  Each  species  of  Vitis  (Ampe- 
lopsis)  has  its  merits,  and  both  should  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  grown,  but  the  Virginian 
Creeper  is  the  best  suited  to  cover  old  trees. 
Few  things  seem  so  quickly  to  change  the 
appearance  of  houses,  and  to  convert  what 
at  first  was  offensive  newness  and  garish¬ 
ness  into  that  which  is  pleasing  and 
picturesque. 

As  to  climbers  generally,  we  can  purchase 
them  very  cheaply,  always  in  pots,  and 
from  these  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
their  permanent  places  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Apart  from  house  covering  we  do 
not  employ  climbers  so  readily  as  we  should. 
There  is  a  great  wealth  of  them — even  in 
Clematises  alone  we  have  almost  legion; 
but  when  all  are  remembered,  the  abundance 
almost  astonishes.  A  “  Climbery,”  to  coin 
a  word,  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  become 
a  garden  feature.  Possibly  if  some  who  are 
sick  of  the  Pinetum,  would  hard  lop  back 
their  conifers,  and  would  grub  up  the  soil 
about  them,  then  plant  climbers  to  cover 
these,  they  would  create  in  place  of  that 
which  was  before  monotonous,  a  garden  of 
exceeding  beauty. 


^^ONEY  IN  THE  Garden. — Are  we  not  in 
^  danger  of  becoming  far  too  rapidly  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  in  connection 
with  gardening,  and  too  rapidly  converting 
a  vocation  which,  sentimentally,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and 
pleasurable,  with  the  mere  object  of  making 
it  a  means  to  live  ?  If  Orchids  are  grown 
now  they  are  grown  chiefly  that  they  may 
prove  to  be  a  good  business  investment. 
If  we  grow  Chrysanthemums,  it  is  that  they 
may  win  prizes  at  shows  :  if  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  fruit  indeed  of  any  description,  our 
thoughts  are  all  centred  on  the  probable 
money  returns,  and  it  is  but  still  the  same 
if  our  products  be  but  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
Cucumbers,  or  Tomatos,  Cabbages,  or 
Potatos.  To  a  very,  very  dead  level  indeed 
is  all  our  gardening  tending.  For  one 
who  gardens  for  pure  love,  regardless  of 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  with  whom 
horticulture  is  a  glory,  a  joy,  a  source  of 
the  most  exceeding  pleasure,  ninety-nine 
regard  it  as  a  mere  money-getting  business 
in  some  shape  or  other.  The  dear,  delight¬ 
ful  old  amateur  element  in  gardening  seems 
either  to  have  died  out  altogether  or  is  fast 
becoming  contaminated  with  the  prevailing 
avariciousness.  It  would  seem  as  if  we 
started  this  sort  of  greed  in  our  large  private 
gardens,  where  from  first  merely  disposing 
of  surplusage  it  is  now  all  surplusage,  and 
under  the  guise  of  being  private  gardens, 
maintained  for  the  pleasure  of  the  owner, 
and  rated  accordingly,  these  places  are  just 
as  much  market  growing  establishments  as 
are  those  of  the  Messrs.  Rochford,  Ka)^ 
Ladds,  or  of  anyone  else. 


These  market  traders  are  legitimate 
horticulturists,  for  they  are  what  the}^  pro¬ 
fess  to  be,  market  growers  or  traders. 
There  is  no  hypocrisy  about  these  people. 
They  make  no  profession  of  puritan 
motives,  -which  are  but  a  blind’  for  getting 
either  the  biggest  haul  of  prizes  or  the 
highest  prices  in  the  market  for  their  pro¬ 
duce.*  Our  flowers  are  no  longer  sacred 
from  the  savour  of  the  almighty  dollar,  and 
they  too  are  rushed  into  the  market,  even 
if  the  selling  gives  no  real  profit.  Would 
that  we  could  see  more  of  gardening  for 
pure  love.  It  used  to  be  so,  but  sentiment 
in  gardening,  and  we  say  it  with  sorrow, 
is  a  fast  decaying  force.  The  money 
changers  have  got  possession  of  Flora  and 
Pomona’s  sacred  temples. 

- - 

Mr.  A.  McMillan,  foreman  to  Mr.  Lunt,  at  Keir,  has 
been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Claude  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  of  Dunmore  Park,  Stirlingshire. 

Death  of  an  Edinburgh  Nurseryman. — We  regret  to 
hear  of  the  death,  at  the  age  o-f  71  years,  of  Mr. 
Robert  Fraser,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Drill  Hall. — In  our  report 
last  week  of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  we  inadvertently  gav’e  credit  to  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  the  Earlswood  Nurseries,  for  showing  six 
splendid  blooms  of  the  Thunberg  Chrysanthemum, 
which  it  appears  really  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  Slogrove, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton  Cottage,  Redhill, 
and  hasten  to  make  the  needful  correction. 

Allotment  Gardens  in  Bushy  Park. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Hampton  Wick  Local  Board,  a  letter 
was  read  stating  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  was  willing,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  to  grant  the  Board  fourteen  acres  of  land 
in  Bushy  Park  for  allotment  gardens  at  a  rental  of 
703.  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Manual. — We  learn  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  that  they  have  in  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  their  popular  “  Orchid 
Growers  Manual,"  which  will  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  early  in  the  new  year.  The  new  edition,  which  is 
the  seventh,  will  be  much  enlarged,  and  will  contain 
numerous  additional  illustrations. 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners’ Association. — The 
annual  dinner  of  this  Association  has  been  fixed  to 
take  place  on  Thursday,  December  14th,  in  the 
Queen’s  Salon,  Holborn  Restaurant,  at  7  o’clock 
p.m.  precisely.  The  medals,  prizes  and  certificates 
won  during  the  year  will  be  presented  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  desirous 
of  being  present. 

American  Gardening. — A  useful  bi-monthly  pub¬ 
lication,  hitherto  issued  by  the  Rural  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York,  has  changed  hands,  the  new 
proprietors  being  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  who  are  the  owners 
and  publishers  of  that  popular  trade  paper  The 
Florist's  Exchange.  The  first  issue  by  the  new  pro¬ 
prietors  takes  a  new  form,  and  presents  a  radical 
change  in  the  character  of  its  contents,  and  both 
innovations  it  must  be  admitted  are  decided  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  Covent  Garden  Grape  Case. — His  Honour  Judge 
Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  recently,  in  the  Westminster 
County  Court,  delivered  judgment  in  a  case  of  much 
public  interest,  especially  to  dealers  in  the  articles 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  A  Mr.  James  sued 
Messrs.  W.  N.  White  (Limited)  for  odd,  the 
value  of  eight  boxes  of  Grapes  bought  of  the 
defendants,  fruit  salesmen  of  Covent  Garden,  which 
turned  out  for  the  most  part  to  be  unfit  for  food, 
and  were  condemned  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 
Plaintiff  sought  to  show  that  he  bought  the  goods 
from  a  thoroughly  good  sample,  and  paid  9s.  a  box 
for  them.  It  was  true  that  the  bulk  was  in 
defendants’  cellar  in  the  market,  but  no  chance 
was  given  to  see  the  contents  of  the  other  boxes. 
When  the  sale  was  on  he  was  informed  that  the  rest 


could  be  seen,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  because 
before  he  could  have  got  back  the  whole  lot  would  have 
been  disposed  of.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  thousand 
persons  were  round  the  rostrum.  Defendants  con¬ 
tended  that  the  sale  was  not  by  sample,  that  the 
opportunity  was  given  to  see  the  bulk,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  sale  stipulated  that  they  were  not 
liable  for  errors  in  description,  quality,  or  quantity. 
His  Honour  said  he  must  give  judgment  for  Messrs. 
White.  Defendants  did  not  ask  for  costs. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — A  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the’gth  inst..  Dr.  Christison, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  president  paid  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Jenner,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  should  submit  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Mr.  Jenner  at  the  next  meeting.  Professor  Bayley 
Balfour  intimated  that  Mr.  George  William  Trail 
had  presented  his  valuable  collection  of  British 
Algae,  and  a  series  of  microscopic  sections  of  the 
same  to  the  Society.  Also,  that  Dr.  Watt  had  given 
the  Society  a  herbarium  of  Indian  plants,  both 
donors  stipulating  that  the  collections  be  kept  intact 
during  their  life  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Paul  gave  a 
report  of  the  Scottish  Alpine  Botanical  Club’s 
excursion  to  Clova,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  gave  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  the  weather  for  October.  Professor  Bower 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  for  the  current 
year.  Mr.  Dunn.  Dalkeith  Gardens,  showed  a  large 
number  of  blooms  of  various  things  in  evidence  of 
the  open  season. 

North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  and  Aboricultural 
Association. — The  members  of  this  Association  held 
their  monthly  meeting  in  the  Christian  Institute, 
Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  15th  inst.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  and  Mr.  John  Munro,  Polmuir 
Nurseries,  occupied  the  chair.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  an  exhibition  of  what  was  described  as 
"  Novelties  of  the  Year.”  It  consisted  of  the  best 
specimens  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  grown  by 
the  exhibitors.  A  few  facts  concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  each  of  the  specimens  were  given  by 
the  various  exhibitors,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Grigor, 
Mr.  Harper,  Duthie  Public  Park  ;  Mr.  William  Reid, 
and  several  others.  The  proceedings  proved  very 
instructive  and  enjoyable.  Mr.  J.  Crighton,  Bal- 
nagarth,  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the  rearing  of 
that  most  charming  of  all  autumn-flowering  plants 
the  Chrysanthemum.  A  collection  of  beautiful 
Chrysanthemums  was  on  exhibition,  and  was  much 
admired.  Cultural  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Crighton  and  Mr.  Ross,  Cranford,  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Orchids.  After  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  with 
the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced 
that  the  recent  show  at  the  Aquarium  had  proved 
an  unqualified  success.  The  arbitration  committee 
recommended  that  the  following  awards  be  made  to 
exhibitors  of  miscellaneous  subjects;  —  Silver-gilt 
Medals  to  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  new  Chry¬ 
santhemums;  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for  a 
very  fine  table  of  cut  blooms ;  to  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for  an  attractive 
collection  of  plants  and  fruits ;  and  to  Messrs. 
B.  S  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway,  for  a  beautiful 
table  of  Orchids  and  other  plants.  Silver  Medals 
to  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  for  a  table  of 
decorative  plants ;  to  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit ;  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  for  a  collection 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms;  to  Messrs.  H.  Canned 
&  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers ;  to  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  fruit  and  cut 
flowers  ;  and  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  for  a  collection 
of  cut  Chrysanthemums.  Bronze  Medals  to  Messrs. 
H.  Canned  &  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables; 
and  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  for  a  collection  of  cut 
Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Twenty-two  new  members 
and  two  fellows  were  added  to  the  roll  of  member¬ 
ship,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business 
it  was  anticipated  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  would  have 
been  present  to  read  a  promised  paper  on  "  Judging 
Chrysanthemums,”  but  being  prevented  by  indis¬ 
position  from  doing  so,  it  was  resolved,  though  he 
had  sent  the  paper  to  the  honorary  secretary,  to 
defer  the  matter  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Shea  could 
be  present. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  following  certificates  were  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  their  meeting  on 
the  14th  inst ; — 

Dracaena  Jamesii. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
lanceolate,  shortly  stalked,  narrow,  arching,  and  of  a 
shining  bronzy-purple  with  broad,  crimson-red  edges. 
For  table  and  general  decorative  purposes  this  must 
become  a  general  favourite,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  the  elegant  character 
of  the  plant.  A  basket  of  neat  little  specimens  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
when  a  First-class  certificate  was  awarded  them. 

Croton  Russellii. — The  leaves  of  this  garden 
variety  are  large,  oblong-elliptical,  and  widened  in 
the  middle,  where  they  are  almost  lobed,  although 
the  angles  are  rounded.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a 
bronzy  green  with  a  broad  carmine  or  crimson  rib 
and  numerous  lateral  veins  of  a  similar  hue.  Some¬ 
times  the  leaves  are  blotched  all  over  with  crimson 
without  the  above  marked  character  of  the  veins. 
The  under  surface  is  of  a  bronzy-crimson.  First- 
class  certificate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low,  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Primula  Forbesii. — Although  introduced  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date  from  China,  this  has 
already  found  its  way  into  many  collections.  It  is 
generally  considered  to  be  of  annual  duration,  but  is 
evidently  easily  raised  from  seeds.  The  shortly 
oblong,  crenate  leaves,  remind  one  of  P.  cortusoides, 
but  they  are  much  smaller.  The  stems  are  also  very 
slender,  izin.  to  i8in.  high,  bearing  two  to  three 
whorls  of  small,  pale  rosy-lilac  flowers  with  a  golden 
eye.  A  number  of  plants  were  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  when  they  were  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 

- - 

SIZE  y.  QUALITY. 

I  THINK  it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  some  of 
your  readers  would  express  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  points,  size  and 
quality  in  what  we  grow  that  is  to  be  eaten.  I 
venture  to  think  that  most  cultivators  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency,  both  in  the  case  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  to  attach  more  importance  to  bulk 
than  quality.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  leain  that 
such  an  able  exponent  of  gardening  as  “A.  D.’’  in 
his  late  lecture  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  “Onions"  had  condemned  the  practice 
of  considering  size  before  everything  else,  and  I  note 
with  pleasure  also  that  his  remarks  received  the 
commendation  of  some  members  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  regarded  the  giving 
of  prizes  at  shows  as  only  a  means  of  misleading  the 
public  when  they  bring  forth  bulky  and  expensively- 
grown  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  if  such  shows  are 
to  serve  their  proper  purpose  as  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  I  fail  to  see  that  they  are  doing  it  as  they  are 
at  present  managed.  Some  may  say,  "  Well,  how 
do  you  make  that  out  ?  ”  and  I  would  reply  in  this 
way  ;  When  a  lover  of  gardening  goes  to  a  show 
and  sees  fine  samples  of  this  or  that  kind  of  vege¬ 
table,  with  the  information  attached  that  they  were 
grown  from  this  or  that  firm’s  seed,  he  most  often 
than  not  makes  a  note  of  the  names  of  the  variety 
and  firm,  and  in  due  time,  having  procured  the 
seeds,  anticipates  that  either  his  gardener,  if  he  has 
one,  or  himself  if  he  has  not,  will  obtain  samples  as 
good  as  those  which  tempted  him  to  buy,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  to  obtain  such  samples  would  often 
cost  three  or  four  times  more  in  labour  and  manure 
than  he  is  prepared  to  pay. 

Fancy  a  gentleman  asking  his  gardener  why  he 
does  not  get  as  big  Onions  as  he  saw  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  show,  seeing  that  he  got  the  same  varieties  of 
seeds  and  from  the  same  firm,  forgetting  that  he  had 
only  made  provision  for  his  gardener  to  grow  them 
in  the  open  air,  and  with  a  limited  amount  of  manure 
from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  until  the  bulbs  are 
harvested.  I  think  the  only  way  of  meeting  such  a 
question  is  by  asking  another — for  instance.  Whether 
he  is  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  glass,  labour  and  manure  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  them  ?  or.  Does  he  know  that 
the  big  Onions  he  saw  must  have  cost  quite  a  shilling 
a-piece  ?  1  venture  to  think  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  if  a  gardener  asked  his  employer  to  allow  him 


glass  accommodation  to  raise  his  supply  of  Onions 
in  heat,  beginning  with  the  new  year,  and  to  provide 
him  with  labour  for  watering,  and  artificial  manures 
to  apply  as  often  as  he  liked,  he  would  have  to  make 
way  for  another  man.  This  is  indeed  no  overdrawn 
picture,  for  I  have  seen  all  this  and  more  done  to 
secure  some  of  the  big  Onions  that  have  been  seen 
at  exhibitions. 

I  fail  to  see  how  Onions  sown  in  heat  in  the  first 
week  of  January  can  be  considered  as  spring  sown 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  because 
considering  the  conditions  afforded  them  they  have 
a  longer  season  of  growth  than  the  autumn  sown 
ones.  Personally  I  do  not  object  to  the  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  or  to  the  way  they  are  grown,  because  I  am  not 
an  exhibitor,  nor  am  I  expected  by"  my  employer  to 
produce  them  ;  but  I  do  know  of  many  instances  of 
such  questions  being  put,  as  I  have  above  indicated, 
to  men  who  have  really  no  convenience  for  growing 
them. 

As  regards  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  big  Onions, 
some  I  know  contend  that  they  will  keep  as  well  as 
the  medium-sized  specimens  growm  wholly  in  the 
open  ground  ;  but  on  this  point  I  have  yet  to  be 
convinced.  I  was  recently  talking  to  a  big  grower  of 
the  fat  Onions,  and  his  observations  on  the  point 
were  quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  he  did  not 
grow  his  regular  supply  for  the  kitchen  in  the  same 
way.  I  would  ask.  Can  anyone  name  an  Onion  that 
will  keep  longer  than  a  good  true  stock  of  James’  Long 
Keeping  ?  and  again.  Can  anyone  grow  this  variety 
as  large  as  those  which  are  shown  at  exhibitions  ?  I 
hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
Onions  grown. 

Some  say  that  they  like  these  milder  kinds.  If  so, 
how  is  it  that  consumers  prefer  home-grown  Onions 
to  Spanish  ones  ?  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  green¬ 
grocer  offered  me  one  fourth  more  for  some  I  had 
grown  than  he  was  giving  for  good  Spanish  bulbs, 
but  I  declined  to  deal,  with  the  remark  that  i  did 
not  then  want  cash,  and  would  keep  them  until  the 
Spanish  supply  was  exhausted. 

What  I  have  said  as  to  bulk  v.  quality  does  not 
apply  only  to  Onions.  Take  the  case  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  for  instance.  The  big  savoy-like  Sprouts  of 
the  present  day  are  very  poor  in  flavour,  as  compared 
with  the  nice  tight  little  buttons  that  we  used  to 
grow,  and  which  are  now  difficult  to  obtain,  thanks  to 
the  craze  for  size.  In  Carrots,  again,  nothing 
can  compare  in  flavour  with  the  French  Horn  and 
Nantes  types,  and  the  big  sorts  are  only  fit  for  cattle 
feeding.  As  regards  Cauliflowers,  some  contend  that 
the  big-headed  sorts  are  as  good  in  flavour  as  the 
small  ones,  but  that  does  not  accord  with  my  taste. 
Only  recently  I  was  cooking  some  for  comparison, 
and  the  odds  were  all  in  favour  of  the  smaller  sorts. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  believe  in  nothing  but 
small,  rubbishy  sorts,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  like  good,  well  grown  samples  of  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  well 
grown  Cauliflower  of  the  Erfurt  type  ?  What  other 
sort  can  surpass  it  in  flavour  ?  I  could  name  many 
other  vegetables  that  could  be  classed  in  the  same 
way,  but  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  my  mean¬ 
ing. 

Had  I  time,  I  could  deal  with  many  kinds  of  fruit 
in  the  same  way,  but  this  I  must  defer  for  the  present, 
merely  remarking  in  conclusion  that  if  we  are  to  have 
advancement,  let  not  quality  and  usefulness  be 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  size.  Let  flavour  in  every¬ 
thing  grown  to  be  eaten  be  the  first  consideration. — 
Con. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING. 

I  WAS  immensely  amused  to  find  that  even  Mr. 
Prinsep  did  not  know  for  whom  personally  stood  the 
initials  "A.  D."  P'or  fully  thirty  years  have  I  been 
a  constant  writer  in  nearly  all  the  gardening  papers 
over  these  initials,  and  yet  Mr.  Prinsep  does  not 
know  to  whom  they  refer.  Well,  such  is  fame.  But 
still  much  may  be  excused  for  one  who  lives  in 
sleepy  Sussex,  and  has  even  never  heard  of  his  own 
county  horticultural  lecturers,  of  whom  two  at  least 
are  R.  Gearing  and  C.  Rickens. 

County  Councils  have,  in  very  many  cases, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  gardeners  as  lecturers,  but 
with  much  indifferent  success.  Not  only  because 
of  lack  of  capacity  to  make  themselves  appreciated, 
but  also  because  unable  to  give  the  needful  time  to 
the  subject.  Does  Mr.  Prinsep  think  that  he  could 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  employer  and  yet  do  as  I 


do,  constantly  leave  home  at  4  p.m.,  travel  long 
distances,  lecture  orally  for  eighty  minutes,  and  reach 
home  again  at  11.15  or  12.15  p.m.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  gardener  holding  a 
situation  could  undertake  so  much. 

Your  other  correspondent  "  Con.”  seems  to  have 
touched  ground  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  incom¬ 
petent  persons  to  undertake  horticultural  lecturing, 
when  he  intimates  offers  of  2S.  per  hour.  What  can 
be  expected  for  such  pay  ?  A  lecturer  must  bring 
to  his  work  the  experience  gained  in  every  phase  of 
gardening  that  has  been  found  in  a  long  life,  and  it 
is  that  experience,  not  so  much  the  present,  that 
has  to  be  paid  for.  In  my  county  that  fact  is 
recognised,  and  in  none  other  is  horticulture  being 
more  fully  and  practically  taught. — A.  D.,  Surrey. 
- - - 

ORCHIDS  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

Those  who  know  the  thickly-populated  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Camberwell,  and  likewise  how  averse 
Orchids  are  to  smoky  atmospheres,  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  such  an  extensive  collection  and 
especially  in  such  healthy  well  tended  condition,  in 
that  locality.  Yet  the  extensive  collection  of  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.,  finds  a  happy  home  behind  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  one  of  the  numerous  handsome  villas 
that  line  both  sides  of  the  Flodden  Road.  Here  a 
great  variety  of  Orchids  find  their  way,  but  Cypri- 
pediums,  Masdevallias  with  their  immediate  allies, 
and  Vandas  are  predominating  specialities.  We  can 
only  treat  of  those  things  which  are  flowering  at  the 
present  time. 

Cypripediums. 

At  present  there  are  some  1,520  plants  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums  in  the  collection,  independently  of  many 
hundreds  of  seedlings  that  have  not  yet  flowered. 
The  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  and  the  hybrids  of  which 
that  species  is  one  of  the  parents,  are  very  numerous^ 
choice,  and  in  some  instances  very  rare.  C.  i. 
Chantini  is  well  known.  C.  i.  maculatum  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  heavy  blotches  on  the  upper  sepal. 
The  Cambridge  Lodge  variety  has  dark  brown 
blotches  on  the  greenish-yellow  portion  of  the  upper 
sepal  with  a  few  purple  blotches  on  the  base  of  the 
white  portion.  C.  i.  Mooreana  is  a  pale  variety  with 
clear  spotting  on  the  upper  sepal.  C.  i.  radiatum 
has  brown  lines  on  the  greenish  base  of  the  upper 
sepal,  but  no  spots  whatever,  and  in  that  respect  is 
very  exceptional.  The  gem  of  all  the  varieties  of 
this  species  is  undoubtedly  C.  i.  Sanderae,  the  soft 
pleasing  colour  of  which  is  remarkable  as  it  is  rare. 
There  are  a  few  faint  brown  dots  on  the  upper  sepal, 
but  with  that  exception  the  flower  exhibits  no  brown 
tint  whatever.  The  rest  is  clear  yellow  and  pure 
white,  the  lip  possessing  the  deepest  yellow  tint. 
Quite  distinct  from  it  is  the  new  and  rare  C.  i. 
Ernestii,  which  possesses  a  faint  shade  of  brown 
with  more  numerous  markings.  Some  hybrids  from 
C.  villosum  crossed  with  C.  insigne  Chantini  may  be 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  their  relationship. 
They  are  characterised  by  the  heavy  and  well 
defined  blotches  on  the  upper  sepal. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  above  is  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  species  C.  Exul,  the  upper  sepal  of 
which  is  spotted  with  black  on  a  greenish  ground  in 
the  central  portion,  while  all  the  rest  is  white.  It  is 
pretty  and  distinct.  The  hybrid  C.  Arthurianum  par¬ 
taking  of  the  character  of  C.  Fairieanum  is  in  fine 
condition.  The  rosy-brown  and  purple  flowers  of 
C.  Mrs.  Canham  are  notable  for  their  huge  dimen¬ 
sions.  A  striking  novelty  has  turned  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  green  variety  of  C.  venustum.  All  the  purple 
and  brown  colours  have  disappeared.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pale  green,  lined  with  deep  green 
veins,  and  the  lip  is  netted  with  that  colour.  The 
leaves  are  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  the  type  and 
altogether  devoid  of  the  heavy  purple  markings  of 
the  under  surface,  but  are  marbled  with  deep  green 
above.  One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  collection 
is  C.  Pavoninum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  v'enustum  and 
C.  Boxallii.  One  petal  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown, 
and  the  other  pale  brown,  a  character  that  may  not 
be  constant.  C.  Pavoninum  inversum  is  the  inverse 
cross  of  the  last,  and  quite  distinct,  the  upper  sepal 
having  some  of  the  brownish-black  blotches  of  the 
seed  parent  (C.  Boxallii).  The  varieties  of  the 
hybrids  C.  Leeanum  are  appreciated  at  their  true 
value  here,  but  no  superfluous  names  are  given  to 
the  numerous  fine  forms  of  C.  L.  superbum.  That 
is  already  overdone  in  many  modern  collections. 
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One  of  the  best  forms  of  it  here  is  considered 
identical  with  Ashw’orthae. 

Very  handsome  in  its  blackish-crimson  and  dense 
spotting  is  C.  Oenanthum  superbum.  Pale  in  colour 
and  distinct  is  C.  tonsum,  though  much  less  orna¬ 
mental.  Two  hybrids,  apparently  of  Continental 
origin  and  named  C.  Leforcadei  and  C.  Bartettii, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  but  the 
latter  is  the  finer,  having  a  greater  amount  of  purple 
on  the  upper  sepal,  and  both  may  be  described  as 
pretty.  C.  concinum  has  pale  purple  and  darker 
lines  on  the  upper  sepal.  C.  Hebe  is  a  hybrid  with 
a  larger  highly  coloured  upper  sepal  than  C. 
Hookerae  or  C.  enfieldense,  with  which  it  is  closely 
related.  C.  marmorophyllum  with  marbled  leaves 
also  belongs  to  the  same  group.  The  nearly 
orbicular  upper  sepal  of  C.  Janus  is  heavily  suffused 
with  deep  rosy-purple,  and  handsome.  Other 
hybrids  in  bloom  at  present  are  C.  Amesianum,  C. 
Oenanthum  obscurum,  C.  Crossianum  psittacinum 
differing  from  the  type  in  the  spots  on  the  upper 
sepal,  C.  Indra,  and  C.  Diana.  The  latter  is  a 
hybrid  between  C.  barbatum  superbum  and  C. 
Spicerianum,  having  the  large,  purple  and  con¬ 
spicuous  lip  of  the  former.  The  large  and  light 
coloured  flowers  of  C.  T.  B.  Haywood  are  choice 
and  pleasing.  The  upper  sepal  has  the  claret  mid¬ 
rib  of  C.  Druryi,  one  of  its  parents,  and  the  petals 
are  finely  dotted  with  purple,  the  ground  colour 
throughout  being  white  or  nearly  so.  Another 
hybrid  that  always  attracts  attention  from  its  large 
and  handsomely  coloured  flowers  is  C.  Morganiae. 
The  shining  brown  petals  and  the  upper  sepal 
suffused  with  purple  on  a  white  ground  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  C.  Bellona. 

Amongst  the  Old  World  types  of  the  genus  we 
noted  some  very  fine  forms  of  different  species, 
including  C.  callosum.  C.  Godefroyae  leucochilum 
rejoices  in  a  pure  white  lip.  The  spotting  of  C. 
Argus  is  also  very  rich.  The  ground  colour  of  C. 
concolor  Regnieri  is  of  a  more  decided  shade  of 
yellow  than  in  the  type.  We  noted  a  batch  of  C. 
Victoria  Marie,  a  form  of  C.  Chamberlaini,  which 
may  give  some  surprises  when  the  plants  come,  into 
bloom.  They  have  recently  been  imported,  but  are 
now  getting  nicely  established. 

The  species  and  hybrids  of  the  New  World  types 
belonging  to  the  section  Selenipedium  are  numerous 
and  well  cared  for.  Some  of  them  are  of  huge  size, 
including  C.  leucorhodum.  The  dark  green,  leathery 
and  sedge-like  leaves  of  C.  Schomburgkii  are  similar 
to  but  shorter  than  those  of  C.  caricinum  and  the 
rhizomes  creep  much  less  extensively.  The  hybrid 

C.  Ainsworthii  is  notable  for  the  rich  carmine-rose 
margins  to  the  long  petals.  C.  Roezlii  Leodense  has 
more  nearly  horizontal  petals  than  the  type.  Two 
huge  plants  of  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  are  only  three 
or  four  years  old.  A  larger  piece  of  C.  cardinale 
bore  twelve  spikes  of  bloom.  A  valuable  piece  of 
C.  Lindleyanum  is  just  throwing  up  a  remarkably 
strong  flower  spike.  The  huge  leaves  measure  2  ft. 
to  2  ft,  9  in.  long,  and  in.  to  3  in.  wide. 

Masdevallias  and  their  Allies. 

There  are  something  like  300  species  and  hybrids, 
but  mostly  species  of  this  group  in  the  collection. 
Some  of  them  are  handsome,  others  curious,  and 
not  a  few  structurally  remarkable  things.  All  the 
larger  flowered  Masdevallias  are  grown,  but  few  of 
them  are  in  bloom  in  present.  M.  Heathei  is  a 
hybrid  between  M.  tovarensis  and  M.  Davisi,  and 
the  flowers  open  of  a  deep  yellow  like  the  latter,  but 
gradually  fade  to  white  like  the  former.  A  pretty 
little  species  is  M.  hieroglyphica  with  rosy  cupped 
flowers  heavily  coloured  with  deep  purple  in  places. 
M.  guttula  is  spotted  with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 
Larger  is  M.  infracta  with  rich  rosy-purple  flowers. 
It  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  species  of 
Masdevallia  brought  to  this  country,  and  was 
collected  on  the  Organ  Mountains  in  1837.  The 
long-tailed  M.  macrura  is  large  and  striking  as  M. 
Vespertilio  is  curious  in  some  respects.  Other 
species  flowering  at  present  are  M.  callura,  M. 
striatella,  and  several  others. 

The  genus  Scaphocephalum  has  recently  been 
separated  from  Masdevallia,  and  is  characterised  by 
the  reversed  condition  of  the  flowers  which  are 
upside  down,  and  a  curious  thickened  disc  or  cushion 
on  the  face  and  near  the  tips  of  what  should  be  the 
two  lower  sepals.  S.  antenniferum  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  has  the  cushion  dotted  with 
crimson.  S.  pulvinaris  is  darker  and  more  densely 


spotted.  Much  smaller  in  every  way  are  S.  brevis 
and  S.  ochthodes.  The  latter  has  been  known  to 
flower  continuously  for  five  years  without  a  break. 
The  glaucous,  mealy  leaves  of  Pleurothallis  punctu- 
lata  are  very  unusual  in  the  family.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  heavily  spotted  with  purple.  Very 
singular  is  P.  sicaria,  the  leaf  and  stem  appearing 
continuous.  P.  cardium  is  another  curiosity,  but  P. 
Barberiana  is  pretty,  as  is  P.  ornata  with  purple 
flowers  and  white  fringes.  Stelis  micrantha  is  very 
floriferous,  graceful,  and  curious. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  enlivened  with  numerous 
flowering  pieces  of  C.  labiata,  some  of  the  varieties 
being  notable  for  the  rich  and  handsome  colouring 
of  the  lip.  The  flowers  of  C.  Bowingiana  are  large 
and  dark  in  colour.  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa  has 
also  flowered  and  is  about  over.  A  new  span-roofed 
house  has  just  been  built  to  accommodate  the  cool 
Odontoglossums ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
house  occupies  the  last  bit  of  ground  in  the  garden 
available  for  greenhouse  structures.  The  plants  are 
all  in  good  health,  but  not  flowering  yet,  although 
many  of  them  are  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes. 
- - 

EDINBURGH  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  on 
the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  inst.  The  number  of 
entries  was  880,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  fifty- 
five,  and  the  fine  taste  in  the  arranging  of  them  was 
quite  maintained  up  to  the  high  reputation  gained  in 
former  years.  The  exceptionally  fine  summer  in 
Scotland  has  been  very  favourable  to  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  growers,  and  to  the  honour  of  Scottish 
growers,  let  it  be  said  they  have  taken  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  for  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  as  a 
whole,  was  far  superior  to  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  so  far  north,  and  specially  noteworthy  were  the 
specimen  plants.  Better  grown  and  flowered  pot 
plants  have  never  been  staged  in  Edinburgh.  The 
competition  was  invariably  keen  and  close  all  along 
the  line.  The  grand  display  for  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  prize — Cup  value  £20 — was  one  of  the  great 
features  of  attraction,  and  to  gain  it  forty-eight 
blooms  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  (not  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties)  must  be  staged.  The  position  of 
honour  was  given  to  Mr.  James  Beisant,  Castle 
Huntley,  Longforgan ;  Mr.  J.  Machar,  Broughty 
Ferry,  coming  in  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Rushton 
Cochna,  Duntocker,  third  ;  the  fourth  ticket  going  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Carruthers,  Hillwood,  Corstorphine.  The 
judging  in  this  class  did  not  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  adverse  criticism,  Mr. 
Rushton’s  exhibit  being  the  favourite  for  the  first 
place,  etc. 

For  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for 
thirty-six  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
not  less  than  twenty  -  four  varieties,  Mr. 

D.  Nickol,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  gained  the  blue 
ribbon,  Mr.  J.  Kyles,  Gogar,  getting  the  second 
ticket.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  Japanese,  Mr. 
Rushton  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Pirie,  Sunderland 
Hall,  Selkirk,  second.  In  the  incurved  section,  Mr. 
J.  Clark,  Bannerfield,  Selkirk,  lead  the  way  with 
twenty-four  blooms,  and  he  was  also  first  for  twelve 
blooms,  and  took  the  Association's  Silver  Medal  for 
three  blooms  of  the  best  new  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  A.  Watt,  Skelmorlie,  was  first  for  twelve 
reflexed  blooms. 

Bouquets  and  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
very  good.  Mr.  James  Beisant  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Copeland  second  for  the  hand  bouquet,  and  Mr. 
Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  first,  and  Mr.  J.  P'raser, 
Canaan  Park,  second  for  the  vase  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Mrs.  R.  Laird,  32,  Coltbridge  Terrace,  and 
Miss  Allan,  Glenalmond,  were  equal  for  the  vase  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  ladies  section.  Mr.  R.  W. 

E.  Murray,  Blackford  House,  in  the  amateurs’ 
class,  carried  all  before  him.  Group  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  :  Mr.  Jas.  Petrie  was  a  grand  first,  and 
Mr.  D.  Jardine,  Ravelston,  made  a  good  second. 
Mr.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  was  first  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants ;  also  first  for 
specimen  Palms ;  and  Mr.  M.  McIntyre  and  Mr.  A. 
Crichton,  Southfield,  were  first  and  second  in  the 
order  given  for  six  Dracaenas  and  eight  decorative 
foliage  plants,  the  latter  being  also  first  for  four 
decorative  foliage  plants.  Mr.  A.  Farquhar,  Craig- 
crook,  was  first  for  specimen  Ferns,  and  Mr.  J. 


Fraser  for  table  Ferns.  Mr.  D.  Cavanagh,  Murray- 
field,  scored  great  success  in  the  specimen  pot 
Chrysanthemums,  taking  seven  firsts.  Fruit, 
especially  Apples,  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
vegetables  were  splendid. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
took  the  lead  in  the  nurserymen’s  section  for  forty- 
eight  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons  coming  in  second,  but  the  latter  firm 
were  first  for  Palms,  and  for  a  grand  collection  of 
Conifers,  &c.,  they  also  got  the  first  ticket,  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons  coming  in  second. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  also 
took  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show, 
a  grand  flower  of  Lord  Brooke,  and  was  besides 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  very  fine  miscellaneous 
collection. 

Two  fine  features  of  the  show  were  tables  of 
flowers  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  and 
Messrs.  Todd  &  Co,,  the  former  exhibiting  from  his 
new  florists’  department  a  fine  collection  of  bouquets, 
fans,  harps,  an  easel  decorated  with  flowers,  &c., 
the  graceful  arrangement,  and  the  style  of  which  is 
entirely  new  to  Edinburgh.  The  Messrs.  Todd’s 
was  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  finely  got  up 
bouquets,  and  we  expect  that  the  highest  awards  will 
be  given  them  for  their  displays.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  had  a  grand  show  of  Carnations  and 
Pinks.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  had  a  fine  table 
of  foliage  plants,  and  Messrs.  Methven  an  attractive 
table  of  Ferns  and  cut  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Sherwood,  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  his  Edwardian  decorations.  Messrs. 
Cross  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Ford  &  Co.,  Mr.  Wm.  Brown 
and  others  had  very  fine  exhibits.  This  was  the 
best  show  that  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Association, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  public  showed  an  increase 
on  last  year  by  a  considerable  number, — Caledonian. 

_ _ 

■  ♦  ■ 

THE  GROWTH  OF  VEGETABLES 
IN  1893. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  there  has  been  such  a  season 
as  the  one  which  will  soon  be  drawing  to  a  close,  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables.  Different  localities  make 
a  great  difference  to  crops  sown  on  certain  dates,  as 
regards  their  earliness  or  otherwise.  Soil  and 
situation,  too,  play  a  very  important  part,  but  none  of 
these  should  prevent  the  practical  cultivator  from 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  if  pains  are  taken  in 
preparing  the  ground  and  attending  to  the  plants’  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  time  growth  is  being  made. 
It  is  always  as  well  during  the  long  evenings  to 
balance  accounts  as  it  were,  that  is,  to  look  over 
carefully  the  various  kinds  of  crops  that  have  been 
grown  during  the  season,  and  note  down  their 
various  characteristics.  We  would  not  advise  grow¬ 
ing  certain  things  simply  because  they  were  new,  or 
had  received  Certificates  from  the  R.H.S.,  as  most 
practical  men  know  that  these  Certificates  stand  for 
nothing,  except  it  be  for  trade  purposes.  However, 
as  they  are  given,  it  is  well  that  all  should  know 
there  is  no  special  merit  attached  to  them,  and  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  vegetables  which  have 
not  received  such  awards  that  are  quite  as  good. 

In  looking  over  last  season’s  crops  we  find  that 
neither  Veitch’s  Early  Forcing,  nor  Sutton’s  First 
Crop  Cauliflower  were  up  to  the  usual  standard,  for 
the  dry,  hot  weather  during  April  gave  them  but 
little  chance  of  establishing  themselves.  These  two 
kinds  with  us  have  usually  been  ready  for  use  by  the 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  when  their  com¬ 
pact  tender  heads  have  been  much  appreciated. 
Seed  sown  in  January,  and  the  plants  pricked  out 
when  large  enough  on  to  slight  hot  beds,  and  after¬ 
wards  finally  transferred  to  the  open  ground  the  first 
week  in  April,  have  turned  out  well,  but  this  season 
was  against  such  treatment,  so  the  heads  were  small, 
and  not  of  that  tender  crisp  nature  which  is  so 
desirable.  Walcheren,  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Sutton’s  Autumn  Mammoth  all  did  well. 
Autumn  Mammoth  is  by  far  the  best  summer  and 
Autumn  variety  I  have  yet  grown.  It  is  dwarf  and 
compact,  producing  fine  heads  of  pearly  whiteness. 
Veitch’s  Self-protecting  Autumn  Broccoli  has  done 
well  this  season,  but  Autumn  Giant  has  grown  too 
tall. 

Turnips  have  been  exceptionally  good  all  through 
the  season,  though  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
establishing  them  during  June;  however,  with  care 
and  the  assistance  of  north  borders  this  was  over¬ 
come,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  juicy  tubers. 
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Extra  Early  Milan  was  our  first  crop,  this  being 
ready  in  the  open  ground  early  in  May.  Early 
Snowball  followed  in  quick  succession.  There  is 
one  drawback  to  Early  Milan,  for  it  soon  gets  tough 
and  stringy.  For  summer  use  Veitch’s  Red  Globe, 
Strap  Leaf,  and  Green  Top  are  all  good  varieties, 
and  for  winter  use  White  Stone  and  the  old  Chirk 
Castle  Black  Stone.  The  latter  kind  has  been 
unusually  fine  this  season.  One  of  the  great  secrets 
in  growing  good  Turnips  is  to  sow  the  seed  on 
ground  that  has  not  been  occupied  by  any  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  for  some  years.  For  autumn  use 
there  is  no  place  like  that  previously  used  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  which,  having  become  exhausted,  were 
dug  up.  The  ground  having  been  well  manured 
and  dug,  the  seed  germinates  freely,  and  the  plants 
grow  away  quickly  ;  if  thinned  early  they  soon  bulb 
and  are  ready  for  use. 

Peas  are  always  an  important  crop,  and  justly  so, 
for  most  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  are  fond  of 
them.  But  for  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  procure  stakes  for 
their  support  the  dwarf  kinds  are  the  most  service¬ 
able.  Sutton’s  Early  Marrow  is  a  splendid  variety. 
Chelsea  Gem  and  Exonian  were  also  good.  The 
former  variety  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end 
of  January  was  ready  for  use  at  the  end  of  May. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  an 
unusual  early  season,  so  that  those  who  grow  it 
must  not  be  disappointed  should  it  be  the  middle  of 
June  before  they  are  able  to  gather  from  it.  With 
me  it  grew  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  was 
covered  with  pods  from  bottom  to  top  well  filled 
with  Peas  of  most  excellent  flavour.  Sutton’s 
Invincible  Marrow  is  another  kind  that  did  well.  The 
haulm  grew  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  and 
was  covered  with  pods  from  four  to  five  inches  long, 
containing  from  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  most  delicious 
flavour.  Both  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  and 
Exhibition  were  equally  good. 

But  to  grow  Peas  of  the  finest  quality  extra  care 
must  be  taken  in  their  cultivation.  It  is  not  enough 
to  dig  a  piece  of  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  when  the 
plants  have  attained  to  a  few  inches  in  height  put 
sticks  to  them  and  afterwards  leave  them  to  take 
care  ot  themselves.  Those  whose  pride  it  is  to 
boast  of  the  finest  crops  know  to )  well  that  this 
course  of  procedure  is  of  but  little  avail.  Special 
care  must  be  taken  in  trenching  the  ground, 
manuring,  and  after  treatment,  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  follow.  Brussels  Sprouts  is  another  crop 
that  has  to  receive  special  attentioft  if  we  would 
have  the  finest  samples,  and  as  this  is  a  plant  that 
usually  withstands  the  severity  of  the  winter  better 
than  most  others,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  trouble  and 
pains  taken  with  it.  In  some  places  early  sowing 
may  be  advantageous,  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
the  first  week  in  April  is  time  enough,  as  plants  are 
far  better  kept  growing  when  once  started  than 
coddled  till  room  can  be  provided  for  planting  them 
out.  It  is  seldom  that  Brussels  Sprouts  are  re¬ 
quired  so  long  as  other  tender  green  vegetables  are 
plentiful.  However,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September,  then  seed 
should  be  sown  early,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in  May.  We  have  never 
seen  them  better  than  they  are  this  season,  and 
all  kinds  alike  look  well.  Exhibition,  Matchless, 
Paragon,  President  Carnot,  and  others  are  all  good 
alike.  The  variety  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  a 
good  crop  as  the  cultivation,  though,  no  doubt, 
some  are  much  better  flavoured  than  others. 

Potatos  should,  no  doubt,  be  accorded  the  first 
place  amongst  vegetables,  for  they  are  alike  useful 
in  all  seasons,  both  when  they  are  young  and  after 
the  tubers  have  become  old.  But  as  the  greater 
majority  have  to  be  consumed  when  the  tubers  have 
become  ripe,  it  is  well  to  turn  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  those  kinds  that  are  cultivated  for 
use  during  winter  and  spring.  We  do  not  advocate 
growing  these  for  appearance  sake  only,  for  it  is 
useless  to  have  these  with  beautiful  coloured  skins 
and  perfect  shape  if  their  quality  is  deficient.  These 
may  do  for  the  show  table  where  the  judges,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  know  as  much  about 
Potatos  as  Potatos  know  about  them.  For  cropping 
quality,  disease  resisting  and  good  keeping  qualities, 
I  recommend  Windsor  Castle  as  one  of  the  best  of 
them.  I  have  grown  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
tons  to  the  acre  of  tubers  of  the  finest  quality. 
Triumph,  Supreme,  and  Perfection  are  all  good. 
The  great  mistake  so  often  made  in  the  cultivation 


of  the  Potato  is  planting  too  thickly,  allowing  the 
tubers  to  become  exhausted  before  planting,  and 
thinking  that  poor  ground  is  beneficial  to  their 
flavour.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  well  cultivated, 
but  no  fresh  manure  should  be  given  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  sets  should  be  sound,  of  medium 
size,  and  not  having  made  any  previous  growth. 
The  time  of  planting  must  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  district,  but  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end 
of  April  is  a  good  time.  Before  planting  the  ground 
should  have  a  dressing  of  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  before  earthing  up  a  second  dressing  should  be 
given  adding  a  little  sulphate  of  iron.  Earthing  up 
must  be  done  in  good  time,  and  if  the  ground  be  at 
all  heavy  should  previously  be  well  worked. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 

- - 

DEUTZIA  CRENATA. 

Although  this  Deutzia  (which  is  sometimes  called 
D.  scabra  and  D.  Fortune!)  is  considered  sufficiently 
hardy  to  be  included  in  lists  of  shrubs  suitable  for 
outdoor  work,  it  is  not  frequently  seen  amongst  col¬ 
lections  of  such  subjects  in  Scottish  gardens. 
Probably  in  most  instances  its  absence  is  to  be 
accounted  for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  climatic 
conditions  are  unfavourable  for  ensuring  anything 
like  a  regular  show  of  flowers.  From  observation  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  the  oft-recurring  frosts  and 
untoward  east  winds  of  the  spring  months  most 
frequently  occasion  flowerlessness,  although  imper¬ 
fect  ripening  of  the  wood  some  seasons  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  spring  frosts  may  also  terminate  in  the 
result  indicated. 

About  1887,  a  large  plant  of  the  subject  in  ques¬ 
tion,  occupying  a  position  in  a  shrubbery  border  well 
sheltered  from  the  east,  which  had  got  into  a  some¬ 
what  neglected  condition,  was  along  with  the 
removal  of  a  quantity  of  old  and  dead  wood  closely 
cut  back  in  order  to  ensure  the  properly  balanced 
growth.  As  the  result  of  the  pruning,  for  several 
years  past  what  was  formerly  the  remains  of  an 
apparently  dying  plant  has  been  gradually  changed 
into  a  vigorous  and  well  furnished  specimen  now  8 
ft.  in  height.  Last  summer  for  the  first  time  since 
the  plant  vras  cut  down  it  flowered  freely,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  which 
the  month  of  June  presented.  Reverting  to  the 
influences  of  climatic  conditions  in  relation  to  the 
flowering  of  Deutzia  crenata  in  the  open  border,  in 
this  instance  it  is  evident  that  the  exceptionally 
favourable  spring  of  1893  operated  with  marked 
effect.  This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  seeing  that 
the  previous  autumn  was  not  one  of  the  best  for  the 
perfect  ripening  of  wood  and  flower  buds  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  specimen  referred  to  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  only  a  few  hours  at  mid-day,  even  at  the 
height  of  the  season. — M Ayrshire. 

- -f- - 

THE  RASPBERRY  MOTH.* 

The  small  red  caterpillars  of  this  moth  are  most 
destructive  to  Raspberry  canes.  The  culture  of 
Raspberries  has  enormously  increased,  as  they  have 
proved  in  some  seasons  to  be  a  most  profitable  crop; 
their  enemy,  the  Raspberry  moth,  has  multiplied  in 
a  proportionate  degree.  The  production  of  this 
valuable  fruit  has  been  much  decreased  by  its  action 
in  some  seasons,  and  it  has  been  consequently  con¬ 
siderably  dearer  than  other  fruit.  Currants,  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  Cherries,  for  instance,  as  seen  by  the 
higher  prices  charged  for  Raspberry  jam  when  the 
insect  has  been  troublesome.  On  many  fruit  farms 
the  crop  has  been  reduced  from  one-third  to  half  in 
consequence  of  the  attack  of  this  insect.  Fruit  farms 
in  Kent  and  other  counties  have  been  visited  in  the 
spring,  upon  which  at  least  half  of  the  buds  of  the 
Raspberry  canes  had  been  destroyed.  In  some  of 
the  buds  the  caterpillars  were  still  actively  working, 
in  some  they  had  changed  into  pupse.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  condition  of  many  Raspberry  plantations 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Much  mischief  is  often 
occasioned  also  in  gardens  and  allotments  where 
patches  of  Raspberry  canes  are  cultivated. 

Upon  close  examination  of  the  attacked  Raspberry 
canes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soft  juicy  part  at  the 
base  of  the  buds  has  been  eaten  away,  so  as  to  kill 
the  buds,  and  prevent  their  foliage  and  blossoms 
from  being  put  forth.  There  is  also  a  hole  in  the 
cane  at  the  base  of  the  buds,  in  which  the  pupa  will 
be  found  ensconced. 

Description  of  the  Moth. 

The  Lampronia  rubiella,  or  Raspberry  moth,  belongs 
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to  the  family  tineidoe,  of  the  group  tineina.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  moth,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  a 
series  of  spots  like  burnished  gold  upon  its  fore 
wings. t  The  hinder  wings  are  slightly  lighter  in 
colour,  with  light  fringes.  It  is  barely  half  an  inch 
across  its  wings,  and  its  body  is  only  about  the  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  may  be  seen  towards  the 
end  of  May,  or  the  first  week  of  June,  flying  round 
the  Raspberry  canes. 

Life  History. 

The  moth  places  her  eggs  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
Raspberry  canes  at  the  end  of  May,  or  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  After  five  or  six  days  the  cater¬ 
pillar  may  be  found  in  the  raised  white  receptacle 
upon  which  the  fruit,  or  more  correctly  the  collection 
of  little  fruits  composing  the  Raspberry,  is  formed. 
The  caterpillar  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  fruit, 
nor,  indeed,  to  feed  at  all  at  this  time.  Mr.  Stainton, 
in  his  Manual  of  Butterflies  and  Moths,  says  that  the 
caterpillar  hibernates  without  feeding.  'When  it  is 
fully  grown  the  caterpillar  makes  its  way  out  of  the 
receptacle,  either  by  crawling  or  by  letting  itself  down 
by  silken  cords  to  the  earth  beneath  the  canes,  and 
passes  the  winter  in  a  case,  or  kind  of  cocoon.  It 
emerges  from  this  state  of  hibernation  on  the  first 
approach  of  spring,  J  and  crawls  up  the  Raspberry 
canes,  and  getting  to  the  buds,  worms  itself  into 
these  at  their  bases,  and  makes  up  for  long  autumn 
and  winter  months  of  fasting  by  feeding  upon  them. 
Dr.  Chapman  states  that  the  caterpillar  leaves  the 
hibernating  cocoon  in  March,  early  or  late,  according 
to  the  season. 

'When  the  time  arrives  for  pupation,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  scoops  out  a  hole  in  the  pith  of  the  canes,  just 
below  the  bases  of  the  buds,  in  which  it  turns  to  a 
chrysalis. 

From  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  Raspberry  canes, 
whose  buds  were  badly  infested  with  caterpillars, 
sent  on  May  8th,  and  kept  in  a  glass  case,  moths 
came  forth  on  June  gth.  That  there  might  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  their  identity,  some  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Stainton,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  lampronia 
rubiella. 

The  larva  is  close  upon  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
decidedly  pink  in  colour  for  the  most  part,  though 
the  shade  of  colour  varies  somewhat  in  individuals, 
and  becomes  more  red  in  most  larv$  as  they  get 
older.  The  head  is  black.  There  is  a  patch  of 
black  on  the  first  segment.  It  has  three  pairs  of 
black  feet  on  the  thoracic  segments.  The  pro-legs 
nu.nber  four  pairs,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  annal  feet. 

The  pupa  is  exactly  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long, 
tapering  somewhat  unusually,  and  has  a  curious 
spine  upon  the  back  on  the  last  segment. 

Methods  of  Prevention  and  Remedies. 

The  caterpillars  are  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  around  and  among  the  stocks  of  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  canes.  As  it  has  been  shown,  they  remain 
there  from  about  midsummer  until  March.  There¬ 
fore,  forking  the  ground  round  and  between  the 
stocks  deeply  with  a  pronged  fork,  or  even  hoeing  it 
with  a  three-toothed  hoe,  would  destroy  some  and 
bury  others  so  deeply  that  they  could  not  get 
forth. 

Dr.  Chapman  has  suggested  the  following  practical 
method  of  prevention  :  ■'  The  caterpillars  are  in  the 
crown  of  the  stock,  or  near  it,  and  under  rubbish 
there  collected.  Rake  this  away,  and  earth  the 
stock  up  again,  and  you  will  thus  bury  them,  and 
most  will  perish.” 

Soot,  lime,  ashes,  or  soot  and  lime  mixed,  which 
form  a  pungent  compound,  might  be  forked  or  hoed 
into  the  ground  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

Raspberry  canes  in  field  culture  are  nearly  all  cut 
away,  so  that  there  are  but  few  canes  or  stems  left. 
It  would  be  easy,  ther€fore,  to  put  a  little  thick  soft 
soap  composition  containing  paraffin  oil,  or  carbolic 
acid,  or  some  other  offensive  stuff,  with  a  large  paint¬ 
brush,  upon  the  lower  part  of  each  cane  that  is  left, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  caterpillars  from  crawling  up 
They  are  very  small,  and  the  least  obstruction  of  a 
disagreeable  nature,  it  is  believed,  would  stop  their 
progress. 

Cutting  oft  and  burning  the  infested  stems  while 
the  caterpillars  are  in  the  buds  or  receptacles,  be¬ 
tween  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  would  destroy 
many  caterpillars.  This  may  be  very  freely  done,  as 
Raspberry  canes  throw  up  plenty  of  shoots  to  take 
the  place  of  those  cut  away. 

t  Delta,  in  the  Entomological  Magazine,  describes  this  moth 
as  maculis  insignis  et  auro. 

t  In  1892,  caterpillars  of  the  Lampronia  rubiella  were  first 
found  in  Raspberry  buds  on  April  loth. 
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New  Chrysanthemums. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
14th  inst.,  and  were  accorded  .Awards  of  Merit ; — 

Madamoiselle  Therese  Rey. — AVhen  this  was 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  on  the  iith  October  (see  p.  116)  the 
flowers  were  strongly  incurved.  As  shown  on  the 
14th  inst.  it  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  a 
reflexed  Japanese  variety,  with  more  or  less  twisted 
florets  and  incurved  in  the  centre  only.  The  florets 
are  still  broad  and  ivory-white,  and  the  blooms 
measure  6  in.  to  in.  across.  It  was  exhibited  by 
C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.^  The  Elms,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent, 
and  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

John  Bunyan  and  Rose  Wynne.— The  former  is 
a  large  Anemone,  and  the  latter  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety.  For  description  see  p.  177.  Both 
were  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Lord  Rosebery.— It  is  still  possible  to  raise 
good  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  as  we  have 
evidence  in  the  present  variety,  which  is  similar  in 
colour  to  Violet  Tomlin,  but  is  considerably  larger 
and  easier  to  grow.  It  is  desirable  to  improve  on 
the  size  of  many  existing  sorts  to  bring  them  more 
on  a  par  with  the  Queen  family.  Mr.  R.  Owen  was 
the  raiser  and  exhibitor. 

Robert  Petfield. — This  was  also  raised  by  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  who  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  it  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on 
the  8th  Nov.  last  year.  He  was  the  exhibitor  on 
this  occasion.  The  variety  equals  Violet  Tomlin  in 
size,  but  is  of  a  pale  silvery  rose,  with  just  sufficient 
of  the  latter  colour  to  give  it  a  characteristic  tone. 

Wilfred  Marshall. — Here  we  have  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  recalling  W.  H.  Lincoln  and 
Golden  Wedding  in  form,  though  not  exactly  like 
either.  The  colour,  how'ever,  is  different,  for  the 
broad  florets  are  lemon-yellow,  and  the  bloom  is 
handsome  in  appearance.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  who  was  the  raiser. 

Niveous.  — Here  we  have  a  reflexed  Japanese 
variety  of  American  origin,  with  broad,  snow-white 
florets.  It  will  be  welcome  in  the  section  to  which 
it  belongs.  Mr.  R.  Owen  was  the  exhibitor. 

Golden  AVedding. — For  description  see  p.  177, 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Air.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery, 
Putney,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  Alessrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were  the  exhibitors. 

Charles  Davis. — For  description  see  p.  116, 
where  it  is  recorded  as  having  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  the  nth  Oct.  The  exhibitors  on  this 
occasion  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Mr.  G. 
Stevens. 

Mrs.  C.  j.  Salter. — For  description  see  p.  177. 
It  is  an  Anemone  variety,  and  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Surrey. 

Duke  of  York. --Here  W'e  have  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety  of  great  depth,  and  measuring  6  in. 
to  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  florets  are  broad  and 
crimson-purple,  with  a  silvery  reverse.  The  two 
colours  are  displayed  in  about  equal  proportion,  and 
the  blooms  were  in  as  fine  condition  as  we  have  seen 
them.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons. 

Pinks. 

There  are  a  few  good  Pink  growers  about  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  there  is  a  Pink  Society  at  Wolverhampton 
with  an  annual  e.xhibition  in  j  uly,  so  that  the  Pink 
is  being  brought  into  notice  more  than  it  has  been, 
and  sterling  new  sorts  are  sought  after,  and  I  find 
that  there  is  a  greatly  increasing  demand  for  ex¬ 
hibition  Pinks,  especially  from  the  midland  and  more 
northern  districts. 

I  have  opportunities  at  the  blooming  time  of  seeing 
some  good  collections,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown’s  collection  at  Handsworth  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  as  any  new  sorts  he 
can  get  hold  of  as  good  are  added  to  his  collec¬ 
tion.  ' 

The  following  sorts  are  a  few  that  amateurs  may 
safely  add  to  their  collections,  if  not  already  in 
possession,  viz.  : — 

Fellowes’  Minerva,  heavy  laced  and  fine,  beating 
Boiard. 


Paul’s  Bertha,  heavy  purple  lacing,  a  grand 
flower. 

Mrs.  Fred  Harper,  rose  laced,  extra  fine. 

Empress  of  India,  rather  thin,  but  very  fine  in 
quality. 

Campbell’s  Extra,  dark  red  laced,  a  fine  flower. 

Campbell’s  Nothing  Better,  dark  purple  laced,  a 
refined  'flower. 

Paul’s  Emmeline,  dark  purple  laced,  first-rate 
qualit)'. 

Brown’s  Amy,  a  grand  Pink,  the  finest  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Paul’s  Tottie,  small,  but  very  refined. 

Fellowes’  Rosy  Morn,  heavy  rose  laced,  and  fine 
petal. 

Harry  Hooper,  rich  and  bright,  a  fine  flower,  with 
broad  petal. 

Modesty,  a  very  fine  older  variety  of  fine  quality. 

Fellowes’  Princess  Louise,  red  laced,  fine  form. 

Cronk’s  Mrs.  J.  Cronk,  a  very  useful  good  kind. 

Fellowes’  Jeannette,  evidently  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  very  fine  flower. 

Fellowes’  The  Rector,  a  grand  flower,  and  a  great 
acquisition. 

Fellowes’  Capt.  Kennedy,  reddish-purple  lacing, 
bright,  fine  petal,  and  good  form. 

Brown’s  Ethel,  a  very  fine  variety. 

Fellowes’  Melanie,  small  in  petal,  but  a  chaste 
flower  somewhat  resembling  Modesty. 

Fellowes’  Enchantress,  new,  a  very  promising 
flower,  evidently  an  improved  Zseo. 

Fellowes’  Favourite,  new,  a  promising  flower  of 
The  Rector  colour,  with  smaller  petal. — W.  D. 

- -*« - 

ON  MAKING  A  ROOTERY. 

A  short  description  of  a  rootery  which  we  made 
a  couple  of  years  ago  may  be  serviceable  as  a  guide 
to  others,  and  also  as  a  hint  upon  the  embellishment 
of  many  unsightly  spots.  In  the  case  under  notice 
a  large  house  and  gardens  had  been  neglected  for 
many  years  previous  to  coming  into  the  possession 
of  the  present  occupier.  To  move  or  cut  down  too 
many  of  the  trees  at  one  operation  would  cause 
bareness  for  a  long  period,  so  in  the  case  of  a  large 
clump  of  Portugal  Laurels,  which  enclosed  a  small 
pond,  we  adopted  the  following  plan.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  Laurels  had  been  planted  far 
too  closely,  consequently  they  had  run  up  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  and  left  bare  stems. 

Not  only  was  it  thought  undesirable  to  put  the 
knife  into  them  in  any  way,  but  the  tops  had  become 
valuable  as  hiding  some  new  stables  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house.  The  pond  being  some  twenty  feet 
below  the  surrounding  grounds,  and  having  a  large 
sloping  bank,  it  was  easy  to  lay  out  a  winding  path 
down  to  it  as  well  as  one  all  around.  Almost  all  of 
the  Laurels  were  planted  upon  the  upper  ground,  so 
that  when  those  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bank 
were  removed  we  had  a  considerable  space  of  a 
comparatively  open  nature.  Until  one  entered  it,  to 
all  appearances  it  was  simply  a  large  and  bold  clump 
of  Portugal  Laurel,  but  with  a  few  loads  of  large 
roots,  and  also  some  of  the  larger  loppings  from 
Oak  trees,  a  really  pretty  rootery  was  quickly 
formed. 

No  elaborate  arrangements  or  care  were  used — 
the  pathway  rising  or  falling,  with  here  and  there  a 
rough  step.  At  two  or  three  points,  half-a-dozen 
steps  made  with  the  Oak  logs  led  to  a  narrower 
side  path,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below 
the  main  one.  A  few  spits  of  soil  cut  out  here  and 
there  was  almost  the  sole  labour  employed  in  forming 
these  paths,  the  roots  or  bank  upon  either  side  being 
also  left  comparatively  rough  :  the  result  of  which' 
was  a  most  taking  rusticity  with  very  little  labour, 
and  the  formation  of  many  nooks  and  crannies  of 
various  sizes. 

On  the  banks  facing  the  sun  we  planted  a  few  hardy 
Heaths,  .Azalea  mollis,  A.  amoena,  Abelia  rupestris, 
Skimmias,  and  others.  Pampas  Grasses,  Tritomas, 
Osmundas,  and  similar  subjects  were  planted  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pond,  where  a  deep  and  moist  loam 
existed.  Hardy  Ferns  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  figured 
largely,  while  here  and  there  a  Clematis  and  climbing 
Rose  were  planted  against  some  of  the  coarsest 
roots.  Deutzia  gracilis,  Spirea  japonica,  and  other 
hardy  flowers  which  are  unfortunately  often  spoilt 
by  late  spring  frosts,  were  a  decided  success  here, 
the  slight  shelter  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  half-hardy  subjects  which  it 


is  intended  to  try  next  season  ;  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  of  their  success,  seeing  that  the  grounds  are 
upon  a  high  hill,  and  the  pond  is  so  efficiently 
sheltered  by  the  Laurels. 

Hardy  Cyclamen,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Delphinium 
nudicaule,  the  hardy  Cypripediums  and  a  great 
many  more  subjects  will  find  congenial  quarters 
among  the  roots,  and  with  a  little  care  and  judgment 
in  position  and  soil  are  certain  to  do  well.  A  few 
bulbs  gave  a  pleasing  eflfect  in  the  past  spring,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn. 
Hyacinthus  candicans  with  a  small  selection  of  the 
large  flowered  Lillies  were  particularly  showy. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  somewhat  troublesome,  but  they 
are  the  same  in  all  rooteries.  I  found  a  little  fresh 
lime  occasionally  sprinkled  around  the  weaker 
growing  subjects  which  are  more  frequently  attacked, 
was  the  most  effectual  and  easiest  remedy  to  apply. 
I  have  only  mentioned  a  tithe  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  which  may  be  cultivated  in  such  a  spot, 
their  number  being  legion  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
showy  was  a  collection  of  hardy  Primulas.  Although 
few  possess  a  depressed  pond  which  is  so  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  as  the  one  under  notice, 
there  are  many  odd  corners  occupied  by  clumps  of 
trees  which  are  indispensable  as  screens,  and  that 
might  be  made  a  source  of  considerable  interest  and 
pleasure  if  a  few  roots  were  roughly  arranged  beneath 
them  and  planted  with  judgment.  This  should  not 
be  attempted  beneath  Pines,  the  strong  resinous 
character  of  their  needles  making  it  hopeless  to 
grow  anything  beneath  them. 

A  second  formation  which  has  been  particularly 
pleasing  for  many  years  consists  entirely  of  soft 
sandstone,  and  is  made  beneath  an  overgrown 
plantation  between  some  out-buildings  and  the 
dwelling  house.  In  this  case,  Ferns  are  the  leading 
feature,  many  of  the  half-hardy  kinds  thriving  satis¬ 
factorily.  Here,  again,  a  natural  depression  of  some 
six  feet  deep  is  taken  advantage  of  and  at  very 
little  cost  ;  the  sandstone  banks  are  from  four  to  eight 
feet  high.  Mosses  of  various  kinds  have  clothed 
most  of  the  stones,  and  it  is  necessary  to  occasionally 
remove  these  from  around  some  of  the  smaller 
Ferns.  Lycopodiums,  Sedums,  and  similar  subjects 
luxuriate  upon  the  sandstone,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
sufficient  in  praise  of  these  two  rockeries  and 
rooteries,  both  of  which  are  constructed  at  little 
expense  and  occupy  space  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. — A.P. 

- ^ - 

CATPLEYA  LABIATA. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  importations  of  this  species  we 
have  not  to  go  far  now  during  the  autumn  months 
to  meet  with  flowering  specimens,  not  as  a  rare  and 
isolated  little  bit,  but  in  handsome  pieces  that  may 
in  a  few  years  be  expected  to  grow  to  large  size. 
The  original  importation  was  made  seventy-five 
years  ago,  and  for  the  succeeding  forty  years  nothing 
was  heard  of  it,  and  very  little  then.  The  widely- 
scattered  pieces  of  it  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  obtained  by  division,  and  considering 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  because  it 
flowered  during  the  autumn  months,  it  must  have 
increased  very  slowly,  otherwise  such  a  fine  thing, 
we  imagine,  would  have  found  its  w’ay  into  every 
collection  of  any  note. 

Now,  instead  of  a  rare  and  treasured  bit  enlivening 
one  corner  of  a  stage  in  the  Cattleya  house,  we  find 
it  in  quantity  brightening  up  the  whole  house  with 
a  wealth  of  floral  beauty  hardly  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Wherever  we  go  we  find  it  doing  well, 
and  the  owners  and  cultivators  are  more  than  proud 
of  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other 
large  smoky  cities  it  is  valuable  in  more  ways  than 
one.  For  instance,  the  early  flowering  C.  labiata 
Percivaliana  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  anywhere  %vithin  the  influence  of  a  smoky 
atmosphere,  simply  owing  to  its  flowering  at  a  time 
when  fogs  are  prevalent.  As  in  the  case  of 
Calanthes,  its  cultivation  is  being  neglected  or  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  in  the  smoke  radius  for  that  very 
reason.  The  autumn  flowering  C.  labiata  is  not 
liable  to  the  same  misfortune.  It  commences  to 
bloom  pretty  early  in  the  autumn  while  our  skies 
are  comparatively  clear,  so  that  in  any  ordinary 
season  we  have  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  a  fine 
display  before  foggy  November  even  is  upon  us. 
The  fog  we  experienced  last  week,  although  of  short 
duration,  began  to  tell  upon  the  flowers  of  this 
Cattle) a;  but  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
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that  we  have  already  reaped  our  harvest,  for  the 
season  is  nearly  over. 

Many  cultivators  are  still  slow  to  believe  that  the 
recent  importations  are  really  the  old  autumn 
flowering  Cattleya,  on  account  of  the  great  variation 
it  presents.  They  forget  that  the  old  plants  were 
derived  by  the  division  of  one  or  a  few  pieces,  and 
do  not  allow  that  latitude  for  variation  which  they 
recfdily  accord  to  the  spring  flowering  forms  of  the 
species.  All  are  delighted,  however,  with  any  fine 
new  variety  or  good  form  that  may  turn  up  amongst 


APPLES:  THEIR  CULTURE  AND  USES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Hackbridge,  read  the  following  paper  on  the. 
above  subject,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Society’s 
Certificate: — "It  is  my  intention  to  deal  with  the 
culture  of  the  Apple,  as  practised  in  the  gardens 
under  my  charge.  Years  ago,  the  garden,  was  nothing 
but  a  peaty  bog,  and  the  natural  soil  so  poor  that  it 
would  not  produce  a  Cabbage,  much  less  a  decent 


rows  of  fruits  trees  and  enriched  with  farm  yard  dung. 
We  make  the  new  soil  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  plant  the  trees  on  a  small  mound,  as  it 
were.  The  fibres  are  carefully  spread  out  on  the 
surface  and  covered  with  good  soil  and  decayed  dung. 
We  like  to  procure  Apple  trees  about  two  years  old, 
and  plant  them  in  rows  lo  ft.  apart,  the  trees  being 
5  ft.  apart  in  the  row.  When  this  is  done,  we  throw 
out  a  trench  right  down  to  the  gravel,  and  about 
two-and-a-half  or  three  feet  wide,  filling  up  again 
with  such  a  mixture  as  I  have  already  described. 


plants  flowering  for  the  first  time.  l\Iany  such  have 
appeared,  until,  in  fact,  they  are  almost  as  plentiful 
as  in  some  of  the  spring  flowering  and  plentiful 
sorts.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  this  opportunity  of  giving  an 
illustration  taken  from  a  plant  of  the  old  or  original 
importation.  The  two  bracts  characteristic  of 
the  flower  spike  of  the  autumn  flowering  plant  are 
here  very  well  displayed.  Cultivators  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  plants  of  recent 
importation  with  the  flower  here  portrayed. 


Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick.  Secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Apple,but  by  draining  and  cultivating,  things  have  been 
changed.  Still  we  have  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  Perhaps  the  worst  is  the  shallowness  of  the 
soil.  In  many  parts  of  the  garden  we  cannot  dig 
down  more  than  18  inches  before  we  come  to  wet, 
inferior  gravel,  and  water.  The  plan  we  pursue  in 
planting  Apple  trees  is — first,  to  dig  out  a  hole  4  ft. 
wide,  wheel  away  the  subsoil,  and  break  up  the 
gravel,  then  place  a  quantity  of  brick  rubbish  on 
this,  which  answers  two  purposes,  viz.,  acting  as 
drainage,  and  absorbing  the  moisture  in  winter,  and 
giving  off  that  moisture  again  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tree  in  dry  weather.  On  the  brick 
rubbish  we  place  weeds  or  layers  of  turf,  and  in  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  hole  use  a  mixture  of  sweet  loam,  lime 
rubbish,  burnt  garden  refuse;  and  the  best  of  the 
original  soil.  The  remainder  is  spread  between  the 


"  In  November,  1890,  we  planted  a  lot  of  bush  trees, 
and  they  have  made  splendid  growth,  and  produced 
many  fine  fruits.  As  the  branches  are  touching 
each  other  we  are  now  preparing  other  stations,  and 
lifting  every  other  tree,  which  will  give  those 
remaining  plenty  of  room.  We  have  an  Apple  tree 
walk,  which  is  146  yards  long,  containing  fifty-two 
trees  on  each  side.  Many  of  these  are  worn  out, 
owing  to  severe  pruning  (which  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  many  are  grown  so  closely  together, 
the  distance  apart  being  barely  8  ft.)  We  com¬ 
menced  trenching  at  one  end,  down  to  the  gravel, 
taking  out  a  trench  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  filling  up  again 
with  brick  rubbish  and  soil  as  before.  It  takes  much 
time  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  but  for  two  years 
afterwards  scarcely  any  pruning  is  necessary.  We 
consider  we  are  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  labour. 
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believing  in  the  old  maxim,  ‘  If  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  it  is  worth  doing  well.'  The  best  of  the  old 
trees  will  be  replanted  and  encouraged  to  make  free 
growth  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  the  others 
will  be  cut  up  and  burnt.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
abolition  of  Apple  trees  simply  because  they  are  old. 
We  have  had  more  satisfactory  returns  from  some 
old  trees  than  young  ones,  but  if  a  tree  is  both  old 
and  a  worthless  variety  the  fire  is  the  best  place  for 
it.  We  are  planting  the  young  trees  at  a  little  more 
than  10  ft.  apart.  In  trenching  every  bit  of  old 
wood  or  root  is  grubbed  up  and  thrown  out— an 
important  matter  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  roots  healthy 
and  free  from  fungus.  I  always  find  it  a  good  plan, 
when  coarse  growth  is  produced  in  either  young  or 
old  trees,  to  dig  round  them  and  remove  thick  roots, 
directing  the  fibres  to  the  surface  and  placing  there 
good  soil  for  them  to  take  hold  of,  the  result  is 
generally  good  fruiting  wood  and  not  much  super¬ 
fluous  growth  to  cut  away. 

We  have,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  lifted 
every  Apple  tree  in  the  garden  under  thirty  years 
old,  some  of  them  twice  or  three  times,  and  re¬ 
planted  them  as  already  described.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  the  operation.  We  have  a 
collection  of  nearly  400  varieties.  Many  are  almost 
worthless,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  representative 
collections  about,  it  gives  intending  planters  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  the  best  and  avoiding  the 
worst.  I  do  not  believe  in  too  small  a  selection, 
because  if  we  make  a  plantation  of,  say,  only  six 
reputed  good  varieties,  in  some  seasons  there  will  be 
a  failure  as  regards  crop.  We  have  an  instance  this 
year.  We  have  more  trees  of  Blenheim  Orauge, 
Cox's  Orange,  and  Ribston  Pippins,  but  we  have 
less  fruit  of  these  varieties  than  almost  any  other. 
The  varieties  which  have  carried  the  heaviest  crops 
this  year  are  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  New  Hawthornden,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Wellington,  Wealthy,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  Most  of  these  are  reliable  varieties, 
and  are  suitable  for  anyone  about  to  plant  in  a  small 
way.  In  addition  I  have  a  list  here  of  select  varieties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  suitable  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  any  member  who 
wishes  may  have  a  copy. 

"  Thinning  the  fruit  is  also  an  important  matter. 
It  costs  but  little  more  to  produce  fine  fruits  than  it 
does  small  trashy  ones,  and  the  return  is  far  more 
satisfactory.  As  to  gathering  and  storing  Apples,  I 
have  frequently  seen  in  gardens  excellent  Apple 
culture,  but  very  imperfect  rooms  in  which  to  store 
the  fruit.  In  some  places  the  Apples  have  to  be 
carried  to  the  house  and  stored  in  a  spare  room,  or 
cellar,  where  the  cook  helps  herself,  of  course  always 
selecting  the  largest,  having  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  variety  or  the  season  of  ripening.  If  a  gardener  is 
capable  of  selecting  suitable  varieties,  and  cultivating 
them  satisfactorily, surelyit  is  equallyas  important  that 
they  should  be  under  his  charge  when  stored,  and  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  make  them  spread  over  as  long 
a  period  as  possible.  An  amateur  who  cultivated 
his  own  should  learn  sufficient  of  the  character  of 
his  Apples  and  the  seasons,  to  know  when  they  are 
fit  for  use.  If  Apples  are  to  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  fruit  room. 
We  built  a  new  one  some  nine  years  ago,  in  which 
we  have  had  three  seasons'  Apples  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  span-roof,  having  hollow  walls  and  a  large 
sky-light  on  each  side  for  admitting  light  when 
necessary,  and  for  ventilation  we  have  inner  doors 
of  lattice  work  at  one  end,  and  two  openings  at  the 
other,  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  We  like  to  have 
a  current  of  air  through  the  room  for  a  short  time  after 
the  storing,  and  then  it  is  closed  up  and  kept  dark 
and  at  as  cool  and  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible. 
Sometimes  towards  Christmas,  owing  to  dampness, 
fungus  would  make  an  appearance  if  something  was 
not  done  to  prevent  it,  and  that  would  impart  a  most 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  Apples.  The  best  and 
surest  preventive  method  I  know,  and  one  that  has 
been  practised  for  many  years  at  ‘  My  Garden,'  is 
to  put  a  red-hot  cinder  in  four  small  flo  ver  pots 
about  once  a  week,  and  place  on  each  a  piece  of 
sulphur  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  We  are 
never  troubled  with  fungus.  The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  when  the  Apples  come  readily  from  the 
tree,  and  carried  to  the  fruit-room,  where,  if  space 
permits,  they  should  be  placed  in  single  layers  on 
the  stages.  They  can  then  be  easily  looked  over, 
and  any  faulty  ones  removed.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
place  the  fruit  on  hay  or  straw.  The  Fruit  Com¬ 


mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  fre¬ 
quently  to  examine  and  taste  fine-looking  fruits 
which  are  absolutely  spoilt  by  having  been  packed 
in  hay.  Very  often  an  unpleasant  flavour  is 
transmitted  to  the  fruit  through  being  placed  on 
straw. 

“  The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  has  said  in  his  book, 

'  My  (harden  ' : — ■  The  Apple  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  all  fruits,  and  is  appreciated  by  birds  and 
beasts  as  well  as  man.  My  bulfinch  loves  his  slice  of 
Apple, my  horse  thanks  me  by  many  little  signs  for  the 
gift  of  an  Apple, and  my  cows  delight  to  be  offered  one. 
The  pigs  and  the  chickens  and  the  geese  all  run  to  seize 
the  windfalls  as  they  drop.’  What  was  true  in  Mr. 
Smee’s  time  is  also  true  now.  Perhaps  the  finches 
have  rather  worse  manners,  for  they  do  not  wait  to 
be  offered  a  slice,  but  help  themselves — generally  to 
the  very  best  samples — unless  we  protect  them  with 
nets  or  muslin  bags.  There  is  ro  doubt  that  the 
Apple  is  the  most  useful  of  all  our  British  fruits. 
Apples  may  be  cooked  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  in  all 
are  healthful  and  nutritious.  The  smallest  Apple, 
Siberian  Crab,  makes  excellent  jelly,  others  are  used 
in  cider  making,  chutney,  preserves,  mincemeat,  and 
pleasant  summer  drinks,  &c.  The  windfalls  need 
never  be  wasted,  for  they  may  be  pared,  cored,  and 
cut  into  slices  and  hung  on  strings  to  dry,  and  kept 
till  fruit  is  scarce,  when  they  may  be  steeped  in  water 
and  used  for  making  puddings  or  pies.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  Apples  has  been 
wasted  this  year  which  might  have  been  saved  had 
they  been  dried  or  evaporated.  We  want  system, 
those  who  send  to  market  selecting  only  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  and  drying  or  evaporating  the  rest.  The 
prices  all  round  would  then  be  more  satisfactory.  If 
it  pays  the  foreigner  to  dry  and  send  over  his 
Normandy  Pippins  or  his  Newtown  Pippins,  it  ought 
to  be  cheaper  for  us  to  prevent  waste  and  dry  our 
own  Apples.  What  we  require  is  a  fruit  evaporator 
in  the  various  districts.  The  owner  could  either 
purchase  his  neighbours’  surplus  Apples,  or 
evaporate  them  at  so  much  per  bushel.  Much  mere 
might  be  added  to  this  paper  on  Apples,  including 
the  methods  of  training,  summer  and  winter  pruning, 
insect  pests,  &c.,  but  these  matters  have  been  ably 
dealt  with  by  others  at  these  meetings,  so  f  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  limit  this  to  planting  the  tree,  storing 
the  fruit,  with  various  methods  of  using  the  Apple 
or  food.” 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


The  undermentioned  Orchids  received  awards 
according  to  merit,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst ; 

Laelio-Cattleya  Statteriana. 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  is  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  of 
which  Laelia  Perinii  was  the  seed  bearer  and 
Cattleya  labiata  the  pollen  parent.  The  sepals  and 
flat,  elliptic  petals  are  of  a  warm  rose.  The  latter 
take  up  a  similar  position  to  that  assumed  by  the 
seed  parent,  but  are  much  broader  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  lip  has  a  narrow,  pale  purple 
tube,  widened  upwards  to  the  mouth  ;  the  lamina  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  Laelia  Perinii,  retuse, 
slightly  crisped  at  the  edges  as  are  the  side  lobes, 
and  of  a  rich  purple.  The  throat  is  white  and  ex¬ 
tending  as  it  does  on  to  the  base  of  the  lamina, 
makes  the  flower  more  conspicuous  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  the  interior  is  striped  with  purple. 
The  stalked  elliptic  pseudo-bulbs  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  long. 
First-class  Certificate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  southgatense  superbum.  . 
All  who  know  Orchids  or  like  Cypripediums  must 
acknowledge  this  to  be  a  handsome  hybrid.  It  was 
obtained  from  C.  bellatulum  crossed  with  C. 
Harrisianum,  itself  a  hybrid.  The  upper  sepal  is 
roundly  cuspidate  suffused  with  purple  and  having 
crimson  veins,  and  netted,  so  that  very  little  of  the 
white  ground  is  really  shown.  The  oblong  petals 
are  heavily  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  white 
ground.  The  lip  is  white  and  suffused  with  purple 
in  front  and  slightly  so  elsewhere  along  the  veins. 
First-class  Certificate.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
was  the  exhibitor. 

Cypripedium  Swinburnei  Stand  Hall  var. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid,  one  of  the  parents  of  which 
was  C.  Argus  Moensi.  The  leaves  are  lightly 
marbled  with  dark  green.  The  upper  sepal  is 


obovate-elliptic,  light  green  and  spotted  with  deep 
purple  along  the  course  of  the  veins  except  the 
upper  third  which  is  white.  The  oblong,  blunt 
petals  are  heavily  spotted  with  crimson-purple  on  a 
greenish  ground,  while  the  upper  third  is  rosy- 
brown  and  unspotted.  The  lip  is  a  rich  shining 
brown.  On  the  whole  the  flowers  are  handsome. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  T.  Statter, 
Esq. 

Cyppipedium  Leeanum  James  Hamilton. 
The  upper  sepal  is  nearly  round  and  white  with  a 
purple  midrib  and  a  small  green  blotch  at  the  very 
base.  The  petals  are  oblong,  blunt,  incurved, 
purple  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half,  wavy  on  that 
edge,  and  yellow,  finely  spotted  on  the  lower  half. 
The  lip  is  of  a  shining  purple-brown  with  a  yellow 
rim.  The  staminode  is  pale  purple  with  a  white 
edge.  It  is  a  handsome  subvariety  of  the  C.  Lee¬ 
anum  type.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  Ashworthae. 

This  hybrid  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  C.  Leeinum 
superbum  crossed  with  C.  selligerum  majus,  both 
being  hybrids.  The  upper  sepal  is  roundly  obovate, 
re  volute  at  the  sides  near  the  base,  where  it  is  green 
and  spotted  with  purple  in  lines  ;  the  midrib  also  is 
purple,  but  the  rest  is  pure  white.  The  pale  brown 
petals  are  wavy  at  the  upper  edge,  and  dark  along 
the  midrib.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  shining  brown  with 
a  yellow  rim  round  the  mouth.  Award  of  Merit. 
The  exhibitor  was  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Holbrook),  Harefield,  Cheshire. 

Stanhopea  Lowii. 

The  large,  concave,  reflexed  sepals  are  of  a  pale 
creamy-yellow ;  the  petals  are  flatter  but  similar  in 
colour,  with  a  few  minute  purple  dots,  and  are  like¬ 
wise  broad  for  a  Stanhopea.  The  lip  is  a  large  and 
curious  looking  organ  and  of  a  shining  ivory-white 
except  in  the  interior  of  the  large,  globular,  hollow 
base  which  is  heavily  spotted  with  deep  purple  in  lines ; 
on  each  side  of  this  cavity  is  a  tooth.  The  middle  por¬ 
tion  has  two  bold  ridges  ;  and  the  terminal  lobe  is  tri¬ 
angular  and  blunt,  but  without  the  large  horns 
which  are  usually  so  conspicuous  in  the  species  of 
Stanhopea.  The  long,  arching  column  has  a 
greenish  midrib  and  broad,  transparent  wings  in  its 
upper  half.  S.  Amesiana  differs  from  this  in  having 
white  sepals  and  petals,  and  in  being  almost  devoid 
of  purple  in  the  interior  of  the  hollow  base  of  the  lip. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Pleione  maculata  alba. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  wholly  pure 
white  with  exception  of  a  pale  lemon  tint  on  the  lip. 
This  colour  is  due  to  the  hairs  which  are  arranged  in 
lines  as  in  Coelogyne  cristata,  but  they  are  paler 
even  than  in  C.  c.  Lemoniana.  The  typical  Pleione 
maculata  has  bars  of  crimson-purple  on  the  lip.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs,  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum. 

We  have  in  flower  here,  at  the  present  time,  a  fine 
old  plant  of  Odont.  Londesboroughianum  carrying 
a  spike  between  4  and  5  ft.  long,  producing  twenty- 
five  flowers,  sixteen  of  which  are  fully  expanded. 
Although  somewhat  difficult  to  flower,  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  fine  Mexican  species,  and  flowering  as  it  does 
during  these  dull  months  of  the  year  makes  it  doubly 
valuable.  It  is  undoubtedly  too  well  known  to  the 
Orchid-loving  public  to  need  further  description, 
and  is  well  portaied  in  the  Orchid  Album,  plate  82. — 
Harry  Bailey,  The  Briars,  Reigate. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOWS. 

New  York. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  local  experts  who  have 
attended  the  New  York  shows  for  some  years,  and 
my  own  observations  of  last  year,  the  late  show  in 
New  York  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  anything  seen  in 
that  city.  The  change  of  venue  from  Madison 
Square  Gardens  to  the  Grand  Central  Palace  on 
Forty-third  and  Lexington  Avenue,  also  proved 
beneficial  both  to  the  management  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tors,  the  general  lay  out  of  the  exhibition  being  more 
artistic,  with  the  greater  possibilities  of  making  a 
good  display.  The  entries  were  above  the  average, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  quality  also. 

The  system  of  showing  the  blooms  on  long  stems, 
6  in.  to  12  in.,  in  a  vase,  when  they  are  not  too 
heavy,  shows  the  flowers  off  well,  and  I  have  never 
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in  England  or  elsewhere  seen  larger  or  better  flowers 
of  a  white  variety,  than  a  vase  of  Nivens  exhibited 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  J.  R.  Powell,  of  Millbrook, 
New  York.  These  were  the  sensation  of  the  show  on 
the  first  day,  and  Mr.  Powell  was  first  for  six  vases. 
Mr.  J.  N.  May  exhibited  a  very  fine  vase  of  abeauti- 
ful  incurved  white  variety  named  The  Queen,  which 
was  first  in  its  class.  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda 
were  first  for  forty-eight  varieties,  with  a  nice  even 
lot  shown  with  stems  12  in.  long.  The  best  blooms 
were  of  Mrs.  Bayard  Cutting,  and  some  seedlings 
under  number  of  a  very  promising  character.  This 
firm  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honours  in  the  plant 
classes.  Their  standards  were  a  superb  lot,  and 
many  of  their  bush-trained  specimens  were  of  great 
size — from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  over,  but  showed  evidence  of 
having  been  caught  in  a  gale,  which  was  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  Some  of  the  pot  plants  on  6  in.  clean  stems 
were  marvels  of  cultivation,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  some  of  them  were  struck  as  late  as 
June. 

Mr.  Bayard  Cutting  was  first  for  a  group  arranged 
for  effect,  covering  300  square  ft.  Specimen  fine- 
foliaged  plants  were  unusually  good,  and  so  were  the 
groups,  the  most  noticeable  among  the  latter  being  a 
group  of  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  shown  by 
Mr.  Hale,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Bellport,  Long 
Island.  These  were  the  finest  lot  for  colour  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  very  fine  Palm,  Daemonorops 
palembanicus,  10  ft.  high,  with  six  fronds,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
same  exhibitor  had  also  an  unusually  fine  specimen 
of  a  species  of  Marattia.  Among  new  plants, 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  were  first,  showing 
several  Alocasias,  Palms,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Dimmock, 
representing  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
showed  a  beautiful  pan  of  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus — 
a  very  beautiful  plant,  with  its  bronze-purple  and 
green  leaves.  Roses  and  Carnations  were  as  usual 
very  good,  and  several  new  varieties  were  introduced 
in  these  classes.  A  fine  pink  hybrid  Tea  Rose 
named  Mrs.  C.  Whitney'  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
May.  Belle  Siebreight  is  the  name  of  another  new 
hybrid  Tea,  of  a  beautiful  rose-pink  shade  of  colour 
and  with  a  neat,  compact  bud,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Siebreight  &  Wadley.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ward  had  also  a 
beautiful  new  white  Carnation  named  Storm  King. 

The  third  day  of  the  show  was  an  exciting  one  for 
the  growers,  the  special  attraction  being  the  new 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  shown  in  competition,  and 
of  which  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
J.  N.  May,  and  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda  were  the 
chief  contributors.  There  was  a  strong  entry  in  all 
the  classes,  and  numerous  were  the  varieties  staged, 
but  no  blooms  exhibited  created  the  same  amount  of 
interest  as  did  Golden  Wedding  last  year ;  in  fact, 
there  were  no  breaks  away  from  existing  sorts,  and 
“  improvements "  were  few  in  number,  if  any. 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda’s  "  1500  ”  was  far  the  best, 
being  quite  a  novelty,  having  a  distinct  yellow  centre 
set  on  a  base  of  white  petals,  but  a  somewhat  formal 
flower  in  appearance.  The  same  firm  had  also  some 
promising  seedlings  in  the  incurved  section,  many  of 
them  possessing  great  depth  and  substance,  and  in 
colour  mostly  various  shades  of  pink,  though  some 
of  the  whites  are  good  also.  The  certificated 
varieties  were  "  1500  ”  from  Messrs.  Pitcher  & 
Manda;  Eugene Dailledonze,  a  flat,  yellow,  Japanese 
incurved,  with  little  to  recommend  it.  Challenge  is 
a  far  better  flower,  a  good  yellow  of  great  depth, 
that  is  expected  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Golden 
Wedding,  than  which  it  has  a  better  constitution. 
Both  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  as 
also  was  Butterfly,  a  good  bronze  in  colour,  but 
rather  a  course  flower.  William  Simpson,  from 
Mr.  J.  N.  May,  is  a  pleasing  pink  Japanese  incurved, 
a  large,  bold  flower  of  good  colour. — Am.  Cor. 

Birmingham. 

The  thirty-third  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  inst., 
and  fortunately  in  mild  weather,  for  on  the  17th  a 
gale  commenced,  and  on  the  i8th  a  continuance  of 
the  gale,  rain,  and  heavy  snow.  The  exhibition  was 
a  very  fine  one  all  round,  everything  so  good,  many 
of  the  exhibits  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  Hall 
crowded  with  exhibits.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  one  of 
the  judges,  said  at  the  luncheon  that  it  was  the  finest 
winter  show  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  was  the  best  the  society  has  held, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  Birmingham 
invariably  turns  out  a  first-class  exhibition.  The 
committee,  however,  have  always  one  great  difficulty 


in  their  way— the  Hall  is  not  half  large  enough  for 
the  November  show,  and  the  exhibition  has  to  be 
cut  up  by  taking  the  Primulas,  the  fruit,  the  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  things  into  a  lower  hall,  and  all  the 
Chrysanthemum  cut  blooms  and  some  other  things 
into  the  galleries.  A  much  larger  suitable  place  is 
greatly  needed,  but  there  is  no  other  more  suitable 
place  to  be  had. 

The  November  Chrysanthemum  Show  also  brings 
together  a  very  large  number  of  horticulturists, 
many  from  a  distance,  who  come  to  see  the  show, 
knowing  that  everything  will  be  in  profusion  and  up 
to  the  mark,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  attended 
throughout  the  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  a  large  number  of  school  children  from  the 
board  and  other  schools  are  admitted  free,  and  about 
2,000  with  their  teachers  were  passed  through  the 
hall  in  procession,  and  had  a  good  look  at  everything, 
this  work  commencing  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning.  Many  a  wistful  look  went  out  to  the 
Apples,  and  Pears,  and  Grapes,  and  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mandments  was  greatly  overlooked  in  the  desire  to 
help  themselves. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  are  now  an  established 
fact  at  all  exhibitions,  and  they  are  a  great  help  to 
them  ;  but  they  are  not  seen  finer  anywhere  than  at 
Birmingham,  so  those  say  who  see  the  great  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  kingdom,  of  course  including  the 
Metropolitan  area.  The  central  portion  of  the 
great  hall  was  devoted  to  the  seven  large  groups  in 
half-moon  form,  three  on  eibher  side,  back  to  back, 
with  tall  Palms  dividing,  and  one  at  the  end  facing 
the  orchestra.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Earp,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  with  a  well  arranged  group 
and  a  mass  of  fine  blooms  of  great  size  and  depth, 
the  front  well  finished  off,  he  secured  the  first  prize 
of  £^o.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marigold,  Edgbaston,  a  champion 
grower,  with  a  very  fine  group  also.  Five  other 
prizes  were  also  awarded. 

At  one  side  of  the  hall,  seven  other  smaller  groups 
were  set  up,  and  Mr.  J.  Maldrum,  gardener  to  George 
Cadbury,  Esq,,  Selly  Oak,  took  the  first  prize; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Clements,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horton, 
Moseley  ;  third,  F.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Olton,  with  four 
other  prizes  awarded  as  the  groups  were  so  good. 

For  a  long  number  of  years,  the  Birmingham  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  noted  for  well  done  specimens  in  pots, 
and  this  year  the  plants  are  very  fine  and  a  more 
natural  habit  retained  in  training  them.  Some  grand 
incurved  were  staged,  Mr.  Dyer  easily  taking  the 
first  prize  for  nine  and  six  incurved,  his  John  Salter 
being  something  especially  to  be  remembered.  Mr. 
Maldrum  came  second  in  each  class. 

The  specimen  Japanese  were  models  of  excellent 
culture,  stout  foliage  to  the  pots  and  sturdy  growth 
of  medium  height,  and  grandly  flowered.  For  both 
three  plants  and  a  single  specimen  Mr.  Dyer  was 
well  in  front  with  his  three  plants  consisting  of  a 
very  fine  W.  H.  Lincoln,  4  ft.  through  and  not  more 
in  height,  a  very  fine  Florence  Davis,  and  a  mar¬ 
vellously  fine  Viviand  Morel, and  his  single  specimen 
was  a  Florence  Davis  with  nearly  fifty  fine  blooms 
upon  it  and  dwarf  and  well  foliaged.  Mr.  Maldrum 
ran  second  with  good  plants,  his  single  specimen, 
Val  d’Andorre,  very  fine  indeed.  Other  classes  for 
plants  in  pots  were  also  well  filled. 

There  was  a  very  heavy  display  of  cut  blooms, 
and  the  judges  had  their  work  cut  out.  The 
Japanese  were  very  [numerous — nineteen  stands  of 
twenty-four  blooms,  and  most  of  them  really  fine  ; 
and  there  were  twelve  stands  of  twenty-four  in¬ 
curved.  In  the  incurved  class,  Mr.  Neve,  Ridlett, 
Herts,  a  new  exhibitor  in  Birmingham,  was  placed 
first  {£10),  and  Mr.  Haggart,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Foster,  Esq.,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow,  second;  Messrs. 
Ray  &  Co.,  Keyham,  Kent,  third  ;  Mr.  C.  Smith, 
gardener  to  Walter  Showed,  Esq.,  Balbroughton, 
fourth  ;  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  fifth ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Crook,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip, 
sixth.  Nineteen  stands  of  twenty-four  Japanese  were 
staged,  and  many  of  the  lots  were  very  fine.  Mr. 
Richard  Parker,  of  Impney,  was  first  with  a  grand 
lot  of  blooms,  with  the  following  sorts  especially 
fine,  viz..  President  Borel,  Charles  Davis,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Florence  Davis,W.  H.  Lincoln, Madme.  Isaac. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Neve,  Lady  T.  Lawrence,  and  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Payne,  very  fine  indeed  ;  second,  Mr.  Haggart ; 
third,  Mr.  Earp,  the  Gardens,  Highbury;  fourth, 
Mr.  Neve;  fifth,  Mr.  Bremmell,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Wellington ;  sixth,  Mr. 


Goodacre,  Elvaston.  Nine  other  classes  for  Chry¬ 
santhemum  blooms  were  also  well  filled. 

A  grand  display  of  Primulas  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
lower  hall,  many  of  the  specimens  being  unusually 
fine,  especially  all  thore  staged  by  Mr.  Jones,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  Jenkins,  Esq,,  Olton,  Birmingham,  who 
now  must  be  regarded  as  the  champion  grower  of 
the  district,  if  not  generally.  In  the  open,  or 
nurserymen’s  class  for  twelve  plants,  six  plants,  each 
of  singles,  and  for  six  doubles,  Mr.  F.  Denning 
was  first;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co,,  second;  and 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  third  ;  and  also  first  for  six 
Fern-leaved.  Some  excellent  Cyclamens  were 
shown,  especially  those  from  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  which  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
and  six  plants.  There  was  only  one  exhibitor  of 
Orchids,  Mr.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Wm,  Bown,  Esq., 
Birmingham,  who  is  a  well-known  successful  cultiva¬ 
tor.  In  his  fine  group  were  excellent  examples  of 
Oncidium  crispum,  some  fine  plants  of  Cattleya  gigas, 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana,  Cattleya 
labiata,  Cypripedium  Leeanum,  a  very  fine  variety  ; 
and  a  fine  C.  splendens,  Odontoglossum  Insleyanum 
splendens,  and  an  Od.  Andersoni,  a'  very  fine 
variety.  In  the  centre  was  a  superb  specimen 
Laelia  Perinii,  quite  zij  ft.  through  and  well  flowered, 
to  which  a  special  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded. 

There  was  a  very  good  display  of  Grapes,  about 
100  bunches.  For  six  bunches,  not  less  than  three 
varieties,  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first ;  Mr.  Bannerman, 
second ;  Mr.  F.  Harris,  gardener  to  Lady  Hy. 
Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  third.  For  three  bunches 
of  Black  Grapes :  first,  Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to 
T.  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  Stone  ;  second,  Mr.  Bremmell  ; 
third,  Mrs.  A.  Lovekin,  Solihull.  For  three  bunches  of 
Muscats  :  first.  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.  ; 
second,  Mr.  Goodacre ;  third,  Mr.  Lovekin.  The 
other  classes  for  Grapes  were  also  well  contested, 
and  in  the  class  for  Pines,  Mr.  Austin,  Witley  Court 
Gardens,  was  first  ;  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Read,  Bretby  Park,  third.  Apples  and 
Pears  were  also  a  very  fine  display,  and  all  classes 
well  contested.  For  six  dishes  of  Dessert  Apples, 
Mr.  Bannister,  Westbury-on-Trym,  was  first.  For 
six  dishes  of  Culinary  Apples  :  first,  Mr.  Goodacre  ; 
and  for  eight  dishes  of  Pears,  and  four  dishes  also, 
Mr.  Austin,  Witley  Court  Gardens,  was  first  with 
superb  specimens.  Vegetables  were  in  great  force 
and  generally  very  fine.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham 
gave  nearly  fifty  prizes  in  various  classes,  bringing 
out  a  large  display.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  also  gave  special  prizes  which 
ensured  good  competition. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  also  numerous  and  excel¬ 
lent.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  London,  had  an 
excellent  display  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Hy. 
Berwick,  Sldmouth,  Devon,  had  a  still  finer  display 
of  these  fruits.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry, 
one  of  their  superb  displays  of  floral  work.  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  a  grand  group  of  plants  artistically 
arranged,  with  a  central  pyramid  of  Mary  Anderson 
Chrysanthemum  ;  and  the  sam.e  firm  had  also  a  very 
fine  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  seeds¬ 
man,  Harborne,  also  had  a  very  fine  display  of  first- 
class  specimens  of  vegetables. 

Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent. 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Nov.  7th  and  8th.  Collectively  the 
show  was  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  previous 
years.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms, 
twelve  Japs.,  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  A.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  T.  F.  Barnaby-Atkins,  Esq.,  secured  the 
first  prize  with  fairly  good  blooms  of  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Anna  Hartzhorn,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Mrs.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  Japs. ;  and  Prince  Alfred,  Miss  M. 

A.  Haggas,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Madame  Darrier, 
incurved ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Cooke,  gardener  to  Dr. 

B.  Crawshay ;  third,  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to. 
— Lawrence,  Esq.,  Maidstone.  In  other  classes  for 
cut  bloom,  Messrs.  Smith,  Hughes,  Hancock  & 
Far.mer  were  the  most  successful  competitors. 
There  was  not  much  competition  in  the  classes  for 
trained  plants,  but  what  were  shown  were  very  good. 
Mr.  E.  Hughes,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  had  the 
best  three  incurved,  showing  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mrs. 
George  Rundle  in  good  form  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener 
to  J.  Moore,  Esq.,  had  the  best  three  Japanese, 
showing  good  plants  of  Mons.  W.  Holmes  and 
Madame  Lacroix ;  Mr.  Hughes  had  the  best 
specimen  plant,  a  fine  piece  of  Sunflower. 
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The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  much  above 
the  average,  the  quality  of  the  blooms  all  through 
being  good.  The  first  prize  lot  was  staged  by  Mr. 
S.  Cooke,  whose  group  contained  splendid  blooms  of 
the  white  Beauty  of  Exmouth  :  second,  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
with  a  splendid  bank  of  fresh  blooms,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  so  dwarf  as  the  first  prize  lot ;  third, 
Mr.  E.  Hughes,  wonderful  blooms  of  Lord  Brooke 
being  noticeable  in  this  group  In  another  class  for 
gardeners  with  not  more  than  one  assistant,  Mr.  W. 
Read,  gardener  to  Admiral  Miller,  was  first  with  a 
well-grown  lot  of  plants;  second,  Mr.  A.  harmer, 
gardener  to  J.  S.  Norman,  Esq.,  with  taller  plants  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Feaver,  gardener  to. — Foster,  Esq. 
Miscellaneous  groups  also  good,  and  as  for  once  the 
judges  did  not  allow  the  quality  of  the  plants  to 
outweigh  the  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  as 
the  schedule  distinctly  states,  “  Arranged  for  effect,” 
their  decision  must  have  given  satisfaction  to  most 
of  the  competitors.  The  first  prize  group  came 
from  Mr.  Hilling,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Ightham,  a  judicious  use  of  bronze  and  white  Chry¬ 
santhemums  with  a  ground  work  of  Ferns  having  a 
telling  effect ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Read,  whose  groups 
contained  some  well-grown  .Calanthe  Veitchii,  C. 
Vestita  rubra,  Oncidium  crispum,  and  Cattleya 
labiata ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Cook,  who  had  a  good  front 
with  Oncidium  tigrinum,  Laelia  Perinii,  and 
Cattleya  labiata,  but  the  back  was  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting.  Poinsettias  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Latter,  gardener  to  F.  Tooth,  Esq.,  as  were  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Primulas. 

Some  good  bouquet  sprays  and  table  decorations 
came  from  undergardeners,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Reeves 
was  the  most  successful,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Magness,  Bolton,  and  Hills. 

Fruit  was  a  "great  feature,  the  only  drawback 
being  the  limited  space  in  which  they  had  to  be 
staged.  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  gardener  to  G.  Field, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  kitchen  Apples,  amongst  which 
we  noticed  a  really  grand  dish  of  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  Collett, 
with  good  dishes  of  Lord  Derby  and  Anne  Elizabeth. 
In  the  class  for  dessert  Apples  the  order  was 
reversed,  Mr.  R.  Potter  being  first  with  high- 
coloured  fruit ;  second,  Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  J.  Buck- 
land  was  easily  first  in  the  class  for  two  dishes  of 
kitchen  and  two  dishes  of  dessert  Apples.  Mr. 
Potter  had  the  best  four  dishes  of  Pears,  a  dish  of 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germaine  being  grand.  Mr.  A. 
Hatton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  was  second. 
Black  Grapes  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Latter. 

Vegetables  was  exceptionally  good  for  the  year, 
the  best  collections  coming  from  Messrs.  Buckland, 
Gibson,  Fox,  Heath,  Farmer,  and  Wolfe. 

Croydon. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall  an  the  .13th 
and  14th  inst.,  the  two  halls  being  well  filled  with  a 
fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  both  cut  flowers 
and  plants,  as  well  as  a  goodly  array  of  vegetables. 
In  the  open  division.  Class  i,  for  a  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  arranged  for  effect,  edged  with  foliage 
plants,  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Carr 
took  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Padly  the  second,  and  Mr. 
Lane  third,  but  we  think  that  if  ”  effect  ”  had  had 
due  weight  with  the  judges  the  position  of  the  first 
and  second  prizes  would  have  been  reversed, 
although  the  flowers  in  the  first  prize  lot  were  some¬ 
what  better  than  the  others.  In  the  open  class  for 
six  trained  plants,  large  flowered  kinds,  Mr.  Carr 
was  a  good  first,  as  also  in  the  class  for  six  dwarf 
trained  pompons,  Mr.  Cooper  being  second.  For 
thirty-six  cut  blooms,  eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen 
incurved,  Mr.  Shoesmith  was  first,  and  as  this 
collection  included  fine  specimens  of  most  of  the 
best  varieties  in  the  show  we  give  the  names.  The 
Japanese  were — Col.  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  E.  D.  Adams.  Cornet,  Mdme.  Baco, 
Stanstead  White,  C.  Shrimpton,  Lord  Brooke, 
Etoile  d’Lyon,  F.  Davis,  C.  Blick,  Viviand  Morel, 
Marie  Hoste,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Waban,  E.  Molyneux, 
and  Sunflower.  Incurved — J.  Lambert,  Mr.  Haggas, 
Lady  Dorothy,  Empress  of  India,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Empress  Eugene,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Princess  of  Wales.  Queen  of  England,  Princess 
Teck,  Jean  d’Arc,  Mrs.  Heales,  John  Salter,  and 
Mrs.  Parner.  Mr.  Shoesmith  also  took  among 
other  first  prizes  the  special  awards  offered  for  the 
best  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms  in  the  show, 
Elbe  Morel  Jap.,  and  Jean  d’Arc  incurved.  There 
was  not  so  much  competition  in  the  cut  flower 
classes  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  Croydon,  but 


the  quality  in  most  of  the  classes  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  Mr.  Shoesmith  probably  never  showed 
better  blooms. 

This  Society,  through  the  liberality  of  some  local 
residents,  gives  great  encouragement  to  cottagers 
and  allotment  holders  both  for  cut  blooms  of  Chry- 
santherqums  and  plants,  and  in  this  division  the  six 
plants  which  took  the  first  prize  would  have  been 
creditable  to  any  professional  grower.  The  vege¬ 
table  classes  also  were  strongly  contested  with  pro¬ 
duce  which  many  a  professional  man  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  equal.  Much  of  this  produce  was  grown 
on  the  Corporation  Allotments,  and  bore  striking 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the 
allotment  movement.  The  Leeks,  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Turnips  and  Celery  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  good.  There  was  a  goodly  array  of  hardy 
fruit,  principally  contributed  by  Messrs.  Cheale,  of 
Crawley,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
the  specimens  from  both  firms  being  about  as  goctd 
as  they  well  could  be.  In  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  I'ilby,  of  Croydon,  was 
first  with  three  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandra. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Pelly,  of  Rusper,  was  first  for  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  with  Alicante.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons  showed  a  group  of  plants  intermixed 
with  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  Padly,  of  Bramley 
Hill  Nursery,  Croydon,  had  a  similar  group.  Mr. 
Box  had  a  few  examples  of  his  fine  strain  of  Chinese 
Primulas. 

- - 

HEREFORDSHIRE  FRUIT  AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on 
the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  inst.,  and  proved  in  every  way 
a  success,  and  a  great  advancement  upon  last  year. 
Of  course,  some  excuse  must  be  made  for  1892,  as  it 
was  quite  late  in  the  season  when  the  committee  was 
formed,  and  ”  ’  Mums”  cannot  be  grown  in  a  month 
or  two.  This  time  matters  were  quite  changed,  and  the 
battle  amongst  competitors  raged  fast  and  furious 
for  supremacy.  In  competition  for  the  cup  (or 
specie)  there  were  four  groups  staged  all  creditable. 
Victory  rested  as  last  year  with  With’s  Food  and  Plant 
Co.,  very  closely  followed  by  Sir  J.  Pulley  (gardener, 
Mr.  Williams)  second,  and  Lord  Rodney  third. 
Trained  plants  with  the  exception  of  the  winner  were 
exceedingly  poor,  and  much  more  care  should  be 
devoted  to  these  classes  by  the  exhibitors. 

In  cut  blooms  the  competition  was  rather  severe, 
and  the  judges  were  somewhat  puzzled  to  arrive  at  a 
decision,  so  closely  did  the  stands  follow  each  other 
in  merit,  although  there  was  scarcely  one  without  a 
faulty  bloom  ;  the  incurved  were  decidedly  on  the 
weak  side,  being  very  deficient  in  depth.  The  Japs  , 
however,  atoned  for  the  delinquency  of  their 
brethren  and,  taken  all  round,  were  good  indeed. 

Fruit  naturally  took  the  lion’s  share  of  the  staging, 
something  like  2,500  dishes  being  staged.  There 
were  three  entries  for  the  collection  of  loo  varieties 
of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples,  and  grand  indeed 
they  were,  more  especially  those  of  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  Withington,  Here¬ 
ford.  It  was  a  very  close  run  between  them,  but 
after  much  pains  taken  by  the  judges  the  premier 
award  fell  to  the  Kent  grower.  It  was  a  collection 
well  worthy  of  the  grower  and  county.  Mr.  Watkins’ 
collection  also  was  highly  creditable,  and  contained 
some  notable  dishes,  especially  of  Alfriston  and 
Tower  of  Glamis.  Taken  all  round  the  fruit  was 
clean,  highly  coloured,  and  of  fine  size.  The  third 
prize  was  taken  by  the  Hereford  Fruit  Co.  (Cranston 
&  Co.),  and  was  also  highly  creditable. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples  in  the  show  Mr. 
Watkins  was  awarded  first  for  a  nice  clean  dish  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  his  twelve  dishes  of  Pears  were 
worthy  of  any  Jersey  grower;  Glou  Morceau  (first 
for  best  dish  in  the  show),  Chammontel,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  and  Marie  Louise,  were  grand  indeed.  In 
smaller  collections  of  Apples  (thirty  dishes),  we 
noticed  that  Mr.  Wright,  of  Glewston,  was  first ; 
his  fruit,  however,  was  not  quite  so  large  as  usual, 
although  clean  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  Nash,  of 
Bryngoyn,  was  also  a  winner  of  several  prizes,  both 
in  the  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  classes.  Grapes, 
both  in  single  classes  and  in  colour  of  fruit  (si.x 
dishes),  were  well  shown,  but  the  crush  was  so  great 
that  really  we  could  not  discern  who  were  the 
winners,  and  if  the  company  continued  as  good  on 
the  two  following  days  the  society  wculd,  I  hope, 
receive  the  support  they  so  much  deserve,  and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Ough,  would  feel  somewhat 


repaid  for  his  untiring  energy  to  found  what  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  shows  in  the  country.  The 
judges  were: — For  fruit,  Messrs.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Child,  Croome  Court  ;  for  Chrysanthemums,  Messrs. 
Child  and  Coomber,  Hendre. — Cor. 

- - 
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ARISTOLOCHIA  GIGAS  STURTEVANTII. 
This  singular  and  gigantic  flowered  species  seems  as 
easy  to  manage  and  flower  as  A.  Goldieana  that 
other  giant,  is  difficult.  Since  its  introduction  from 
Guatemala  it  has  several  times  made  its  appearance 
in  public,  and  has  been  open  for  inspection  by  the 
public  in  the  Water  Lily  house,  at  Kew,  as  well  as 
in  the  Victoria  house  previously.  Quite  recently 
one  of  its  huge  flowers  might  have  been  seen,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  house  in  question,  with 
its  long  tail  over  2  ft.  in  length.  The  singular¬ 
looking  flower  is  creamy  externally,  and  heavily 
marbled  and  netted  with  purple  internally  on  a 
similar  ground  colour.  Where  the  perianth  narrows 
into  the  throat  and  tube,  the  purple  is  intensified  till 
it  is  almost  black  and  covered  with  suspicious 
looking  hairs,  as  far  as  insects  are  concerned.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  very  moderate  in  size 
compared  with  the  flowers ;  and  this  discrepancy 
will  be  all  the  more  evident  when  we  think  of  the 
Dutchman’s  Pipe  (A.  Sipho)  with  its  great,  shield- 
like  and  shade  producing  leaves,  and  small  flowers. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM. 

The  flowers  of  this  shrub  are  very  familiar  objects  in 
most  gardens  during  March,  when  they  are  indeed 
handsome  as  they  are  common.  Where  the  plants 
have  been  very  much  exposed  to  the  ripening 
influences  of  last  summer,  and  especially  in  light, 
sandy  soils,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  flower  so 
freely  next  spring  as  they  are  wont  to  do,  for  many 
of  the  blooms  have  expanded.  They  are  very  puny, 
however,  and  look  like  those  that  have  been  brought 
into  flower  by  too  hard  forcing.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  can  hardly  be  very  welcome,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  scarcity  of  out-door  flowers  at 
present. 

ELAEAGNUS  SIMONII. 

Shrubs  that  prove  evergreen  in  our  climate  are 
desirable  for  planting  in  prominent  positions  near 
the  mansion  house,  where  their  presence  in  winter 
produces  a  cheerful  effect  when  everything  else 
around  looks  cold  and  bare.  It  is  a  too  common 
custom  to  make  the  Common  Cherry  Laurel  supply 
this  want,  until  the  whole  shrubbery  is  reduced  to  a 
wearisome  monotony.  We  have  seen  various  forms, 
both  green  and  variegated,  chiefly  of  E.  glabra, 
planted  with  fine  effect  under  the  windows  of  the 
mansion,  trained  to  the  wall  and  mingling  with 
Jasmines,  producing  a  fine  effect  even  in  summer. 
E.  Simonii  has  evergreen,  oblong,  leathery,  light 
green  leaves,  silvery  beneath  and  thickly  dotted 
with  rusty  scales.  The  flowers  are  creamy-white, 
of  the  usual  size  for  the  genus,  and  produced  in 
clusters  all  along  the  old  and  young  wood  and  from 
the  short  spurs.  A  large  spreading  bush,  about 
10  ft.  high,  has  been  flowering  quite  profusely  for 
some  time  past  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew. 
There  seems  little  doubt  about  the  general  hardiness 
of  the  shrub  if  we  are  to  judge  from  its  size  and 
healthy  appearance  at  present. 

THE  GREENHOUSE;  OVERCROWDING. 
This  is  an  error  which  amateurs  are  much  subject 
to,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cram  many 
and  various  subjects  thickly  together,  more  as  a 
winter  protection  than  anything  else.  Now,  if  too 
many  plants  are  housed  it  often  happens  that 
scarcely  a  good  specimen  can  be  found  among  the 
lot  after  a  few  weeks.  The  evils  of  overcrowding 
are  more  noticeable  when  the  days  turn  and  plants 
commence  new  growth  rapidly.  Upon  the  approach 
of  frosty  weather  there  is  a  rush  to  secure  plants 
from  injury,  and  they  are  often  packed  into  the 
greenhouse  or  frame  without  the  least  regard  to 
their  future  well  being.  A  less  number  of  plants, 
and  these  in  a  sturdy  condition,  will  pass  through 
the  winter  much  ’oetter,  as  well  as  giving  superior 
results  in  spring.  Damp  and  decay,  to  say  nothing 
of  insect  pests,  have  a  much  worse  effect  upon 
weakly  and  crowded  plants.  Choose  out  the  best 
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plants  and  cast  away  the  remainder.  It  requires 
determination  to  do  this;  but  if  the  plants  are 
crowded  now,  what  are  they  to  do  for  space  later  on  ? 
The  mere  fact  of  crowding  causes  much  of  the 
failures  to  winter  plants  in  a  successful  manner, 
and  the  above  hint  may  be  of  interest  to  many. — 
Experience. 

POINSETTKS  PLANTED  OUT. 

It  is  not  often  that  Poinsettias  are  seen  planted  out 
under  glass,  but  they  are  so  treated  and  very 
successfully  by  Mr.  Lee,  at  Lydford  Hall.  They 
are  planted  out  against  the  back  wall  of  a  stove,  and 
have  attained  a  great  height,  making  strong  shoots 
and  giving  promise  of  throwing  magnificent  heads  of 
bracts.  Mr.  Lee  assured  me  that  they  came  grandly 
in  this  way,  and  that  when  the  first  heads  were  cut 
off  the  shoots  broke  out  and  gave  a  second  crop  of 
smaller  bracts.  — Cow. 


CONCERNING  STOKING. 

This  important  item  in  garden  management  is  rather 
apt  to  be  shirked  on  account  of  its  disagreeableness, 
yet  all  young  gardeners  will  do  well  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  slightest  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  and  give  the  most  assiduous  attention 
to  all  fires  under  their  charge  with  a  view  to  keeping 
up  the  desired  temperatures  with  the  smallest  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel.  To  do  this  the  flues  ought  to  be 
cleaned  out  weekly,  and  the  ashpit  daily.  It  is  far 
too  common  to  find  young  men  negligent  in  these 
particulars.  “Have  you  cleaned  out  the  ashpit?” 
is  a  question  often  asked  when  they  come  with  a 
long  face  saying  “  My  fire  won’t  burn,”  "  O,  yes,  I 
did  it  yesterday,”  yet,  when  examined,  the  ashpit 
will  be  found  possibly  clear  in  front,  but  perfectly 
caked  up  at  the  back. —  W.B.G. 

- - 

^afjepef?’  ipipfoVepiept  JIppociatiopp, 

Birmingham  and  District. — On  Wednesday  of 
last  week  Mr.  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S.,  delivered  an 
illustrated  paper  on  “  Roots  and  their  Functions  ” 
before  the  members  of  the  above  Association.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Leonard  Brierley,  J.P. 
(one  of  the  Vice-Presidents),  who  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Society  on  the  exceptional  progress  it 
had  made  during  the  short  course  of  its  existence, 
and  spoke  highly  of  the  valuable  influence  it  had 
in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  and  information 
of  its  members.  Mr.  Stone  described  the  parts  of 
various  roots,  their  methods  of  pushing  themselves 
through  the  soil  and  of  absorbing  nourishment  from 
it ;  and  of  the  extraordinary  property  of  the  roots  to 
exude  an  acid  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
soluble  inorganic  matter  not  usually  soluble  in 
water;  this  could  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  placing 
some  damp  soil  on  a  piece  of  marble  and  sowing  any 
kind  of  seed  on  it ;  after  the  seeds  had  been  growing 
for  a  little  time  the  marble  should  be  examined,  when 
it  would  be  found  that  there  were  thread-like  marks 
all  over  it.  He  gave  by  means  of  a  limelight  lantern 
specimens  of  the  different  classes  of  roots,  and  gave 
figures  to  show  the  extraordinary  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  that  the  plants  absorb  in  the  course  of  their 
growing  period.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stone  for 
his  very  excellent  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Brierley  for  presiding,  terminated  the  proceedings. 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Gosling,  Chapman,  W.  B. 
Griffin,  Rees,  and  W.  H.  Wilks,  exhibited  various 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  and  awards  were  made 
accordingly  ;  the  blooms  of  the  two  former  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  December  6th,  when  the  President, 
Alderman  Wm.  White,  J.P.,  will  deliver  his  address. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — A  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  yth  inst.,  at  No.  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  on  the  training  of  fruit  trees  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Proctor.  There  were  several  forms 
in  vcgue,  he  said,  for  the  training  of  wall  trees,  and 
in  this  connection  Mr.  Proctor  referred  to  the 
cordon,  vertical,  and  other  systems,  each  of  which 
required  frequent  attention.  Where  labour  and 
water  were  scarce  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  adopt 
the  cordon  system.  His  views  lay  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  the  vertical 
system  of  training,  with  each  branch  distant  from 
its  neighbour  about  one  foot.  The  process  was  also 
simple  and  more  economic  than  the  French  system 
of  training,  which  he  did  not  think  should  be 


adopted.  If  our  climate  was  deteriorating  it  might 
be  better  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  manipulation 
of  fruit  on  walls.  Mr.  Proctor  concluded  with  a 
reference  to  the  colour  of  wall  surfaces  which  should 
be  adopted  in  the  training  of  fruit  trees,  and  said  the 
desirability  had  been  recognised  of  having  white 
walls  in  vineries,  although  he  did  not  know  if  it  had 
been  tried  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Warriston 
Nursery,  opened  the  discussion  with  an  excellent 
speech.  He  said  he  failed  to  see  where  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  vertical  training  came  in  for  stone  fruit 
trees,  and  in  a  very  interesting  way  he  defined  the 
benefits  of  the  “  fan  ”  system  of  training  for  stone 
fruits,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  said  the  vertical 
system  for  Apples,  etc.,  might  have  its  advantages. 
Mr.  Grieve,  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  followed 
with  a  most  humorous  and  practical  speech.  His 
definition  and  illustrations  of  the  "  fan,”  “  cup,” 
etc.,  forms  of  training  were  most  crushing  and 
adverse  to  the  adopting  of  the  vertical  system  for 
stone  fruits.  Apples,  he  said,  to  grow  in  this  cold 
clime,  must  be  early  varieties,  and  culinary  Apples 
especially.  Mr.  Todd,  florist,  and  others  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  Proctor  made  a  very  able 
reply,  after  which  the  Chairman  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  him  for  his  paper. 

WHAT  TO  MuTWe  garden. 


Bouvardias. — Where  the  flowers  of  Bouvardias  are 
utilised  in  the  cut  state,  it  is  a  mistake  to  stand  the 
plants  on  one  side  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  of  no  more  value  for  the  season.  After  the  ter¬ 
minal  trusses  have  been  cut,  the  side  ones  develop 
and  give  a  succession  of  bloom  later  on,  so  that  by 
repeated  cutting  of  these  the  main  young  shoots  will 
get  cut  down  almost  to  the  base  by  the  time  the  last 
crop  of  bloom  is  developed  in  spring. 

Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquiniaeflora).— Keep  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  light  at  all  times,  otherwise  the 
quantity  of  flowers  that  may  develop  will  be 
small.  The  colour  will  also  be  brighter  than  if  the 
plants  are  kept  in  shady  positions. 

Stove  temperature. — From  6o"  to  65°  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  minimum  night  temperature 
at  present,  as  it  is  undesirable  to  unduly  excite  the 
plants  in  any  way  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year, 
when  light  is  so  weak  and  uncertain.  In  cold, 
frosty,  or  windy  nights  the  lower  figure  will  suffice, 
while  the  temperature  during  the  day  should  be 
raised  10°  or  15°  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

Crotons. — Where  stock  is  not  over  plentiful,  well 
coloured  shoots,  where  they  can  be  spared,  may  still 
be  taken  off  and  rooted.  The  process  takes  longer 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  when  light  is  good, 
but  the  propagating  cases  can  well  be  spared  at 
present,  and  the  young  plants  come  in  very  handy  in 
spring  for  table  decoration  and  similar  work. 

Plants  for  the  conservatory. — W'here  the 
night  temperature  is  kept  up  to  45®  or  50°,  this 
house  may  be  kept  very  gay  with  Sericographis 
Peristrophe  speciosa.  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Salvias,  Eupatorium  odoratum,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  any  quantity  grown  in  the  bush  form. 
Single  varieties  and  pompons  are  also  very  service¬ 
able.  Indeed,  with  the  Chrysanthemums  alone  a  dis¬ 
play  may  be  kept  up  for  some  considerable  time. 

Narcissi,  T u  lips,  etc. — ^The  forcing  house  should 
now  be  in  full  swing.  Fresh  batches  should  be  put 
into  heat  at  intervals  in  quantity  proportionate  to 
the  needs  of  the  place,  of  such  things  as  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
which  readily  bear  forcing.  Amongst  Tulips  the 
Due  Van  Thol  kinds  are  the  most  amenable  to  early 
forcing,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  for¬ 
warded  in  strong  heat,  the  flowers  will  be  flimsy  and 
perishable. 

Vineries. — Where  it  is  imperative  that  bedding 
stuff  or  Chrysanthemums,  should  be  kept  in  vineries 
where  Grapes  are  still  hanging,  the  best  plan  is  to 
cut  the  bunches  and  take  them  to  the  fruit  room. 
Previous  to  this  the  fruit  room  should  be  warmed 
up  so  as  to  dispel  damp  air,  if  it  has  not  been 
already  in  use.  The  bunches  should  be  cut  with 
long  stalks  and  nothing  removed  beyond  the  bunch, 
otherwise  the  berries  may  lose  moisture  by  contact 
with  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  vines  themselves  may 
be  pruned  if  the  leaves  have  all  fallen.  Succession 
houses  to  those  already  started  should  be  got  ready 
for  starting  next  month. 


Peaches. — If  ripe  fruit  is  required  about  the 
latter  half  of  May,  the  early  house  should  be  started 
immediately.  While  the  weather  remains  mild,  no 
fire  heat  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  40°  or  45°.  By  the  aid  of  fermenting 
materials  a  soft,  humid  atmosphere  can  be  kept  up, 
and  it  will  stimulate  the  trees  into  growth  more 
genially  than  could  be  done  with  fire  heat. 

Cucumbers. — The  principal  points  to  attend  to 
at  present  are  the  necessary  stopping  and  tying, 
which  will  not  be  much  at  the  present  time,  a 
judicious  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  to  keep  the 
glass  of  the  house  clean  so  as  to  admit  the  maximum 
amount  of  light,  and  to  maintain  a  wholesome, 
growing  atmosphere. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Take  every  opportunity  to 
dig  or  trench  vacant  ground  in  preparation  for  next 
year’s  crops.  While  we  are  having  rain  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  manure  wheeled  on 
to  the  ground.  But  there  are  spells  of  dry  weather 
and  east  winds  when  the  ground  gets  almost  as  dry  as 
it  often  is  in  spring.  The  wheeling  of  manure  may  be 
accomplished  then  with  comfort  and  without  cutting 
up  the  walks. 

Hotbeds. — Those  who  require  Rotates  very  early 
in  the  season  must  now  make  preparations  for  the 
same  by  getting  together  the  necessary  manure  and 
leaves  to  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  shaken 
up  in  a  heap  together  to  ferment.  Besides  Rotates, 
Radishes  and  Carrots  may  also  be  raised  on  the 
same  beds. 

- - 

Quescions  ano  ansoieFS. 

Names  of  Rlants.— y.  H. :  i.  Aster  diffusus 
horizontalis ;  2,  Ornithogalum  lacteum. — H.  S.  :  i, 
Rodriguezia  secunda  ;  2,  Cochlioda  sanguinea  ;  3, 
Odontoglossum  Edouardi.— L.  A.:  i,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  grandiflorus  ;  2,  Retasites  fragrans  ;  3, 
Arabis  procurrens  ;  4,  Daphne  Mezereon  (merely  an 
unseasonable  growth)  ;  5,  Daboecia  polifolia ;  6, 
Liquidambar  Styraciflua. 

Swede  and  Rarasite. — A.  C.  Grant  :  We  have 
examined  the  affected  tuber  microscopically,  and 
can  detect  no  external  parasite,  but  the  interior  of 
the  swollen  part  is  filled  with  what  are  evidently  the 
spores  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae,  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  disease  known  as  Anbury  or  Finger 
and  Toe.  The  tissues  are  deranged,  discoloured, 
and  swollen  as  a  result  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  parasite.  This  part  has  thrown  out  numerous 
roots  which  have  also  become  discoloured.  Had 
the  disease  been  more  prevalent  or  more  extensive, 
the  appearances  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
readily  recognised.  The  tissues  also  swarmed  with 
bacteria ;  but  the  latter  were  in  all  probability 
present  as  a  result  of  the  decay  caused  by  the  fungus 
above  named. 

Chrysanthemum  Charles  Davis — A.  C.  :  Like 
its  parent  this  is  very  liable  to  variation,  perhaps 
more  so,  owing  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  which  it  is 
possessed,  flowering  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
While  the  autumn  flowers  are  being  produced  (say 
in  November,  to  be  definite),  the  suckers  arising 
from  the  base  develop  flower  buds  straight  away, 
and  these  bloom,  giving  flowers  containing  a  great 
amount  of  red.  If  the  suckers  not  showing  buds 
are  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  rooted,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  flower  in  spring  if  allowed,  and  here  again 
the  flowers  are  very  dark.  The  crown  buds  in  early 
autumn  are  almost  sure  to  be  pale,  some  of  them 
quite  pale  ;  but  the  terminal  buds  and  the  bulk  of 
those  developed  in  November  are  of  a  bronzy-yellow, 
shaded  with  rose,  especially  on  the  outer  or  older 
florets.  This  then  should  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
variety,  because  the  most  abundantly  produced  while 
the  November  shows  are  in  active  progress.  So 
long  as  there  is  any  bronze  in  the  flower,  surely  the 
more  decided  the  tint  the  better.  If  a  decided 
yellow  should  turn  up  and  the  sport  get  fixed  or 
established,  so  far  so  good  ;  there  is  room  for  a  pure 
yellow  of  the  Viviand  Morel  type,  with  the  vigorous 
constitution  and  the  large  flowers  of  that  variety. 

Rhododendron  dahuricum. — Alex.  Young:  It  is 
not  unusual  for  this  species  to  flower  in  autumn.  It 
often  does  so,  even  in  the  far  north,  after  a  goed  sea¬ 
son  has  ripened  the  wood  and  plumped  up  the  bads 
rather  early.  In  any  case  the  buds  are  so  far  de¬ 
veloped  in  autumn  that  the  first  few  weeks  of  mild 
weather  by  the  end  of  February  or  in  the  beginning 
of  March  cause  the  buds  to  expand. 

Marguerites  and  Leaf  Miners. — J.  H.:  When 
the  grubs  are  full  fed  they  pass  into  the  pupa  con¬ 
dition  in  the  leaves  and  remain  there  until  they 
emerge  in  the  form  of  the  perfect  fly.  You  can 
detect  the  pupa  condition  by  the  dark  spot  in  the 
leaf  at  the  end  of  the  burrow.  The  grubs  and  flies 
are  not  so  active  in  winter,  if  kept  in  a  very  cool 
house,  but  with  a  little  warmth  they  go  on  feeding 
and  breeding.  By  carefully  removing  every  leaf  in 
which  you  can  detect  a  burrow  and  burning  them, 
you  will  greatly  reduce  the  pest  and  prevent  a  deal 
of  trouble  next  spring  and  summer.  By  syringing 
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the  plants  occasionally  with  a  weak  mixture  of 
tobacco  water,  you  will  prevent  the  flies  to  some 
extent  from  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  leaves. 

Monkey  Nut. — A .  Herd  :  The  fruits  are  those  of 
Arachis  hypogaea,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Pea 
famil)'.  The  species  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
but  is  now  cultivated  elsewhere  for  the  sake  of  its 
oblong  and  curiously  netted  pods  which  contain  a 
few  seeds  or  Peas.  The  name  nut  applied  to  the 
fruit  is  misleading,  and  the  plant  must  not  on  that 
account  be  confounded  with  the  true  nuts.  The 
names  Ground  Nut  and  Earth  Nut  are  also  applied 
to  the  plant  or  its  fruits  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  pods  burrow  more  or  less  into  the  ground  while 
growing  and  maturing.  The  true  nuts  have  only 
one  seed  or  kernel,  that  under  notice  has  two  or 
more. 

Communications  Received. — W.  J.  S. — H.  B. — 
D.  B.  C.— A.  D.  W.-G.  T.  G.— W.  B.  G.  (many 
thanks)— W.  D.— H.  C.  P.— J.  C.— R.  O.— W.  W.— 
J.  Ferguson,  North  Adelaide. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  S.E. — Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  &c. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Linville,  North  Carolina, 
Native  North  American  Ornamental 

Plants. 

Bobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.— Catalogue  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Wm.  Clibfan  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrin¬ 
cham. — Descriptive  list  of  Chrysanthemums. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  21st,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  decreasing 
supplies  of  English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass,  the 
finest  grades  of  which  find  buyers  at  advancing 
rates.  Foreign  Red  Clover  slower.  White  and 
Alsike  steady.  Ryegrasses  dull.  Mustard  and  Rape 
unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Nov.  22nd,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 
....  per  bushel  20  76 
Its,  per  100  lb.  30  0  32  6 
,  per  lb.  0916 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  0 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2030 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  z  6 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average 
I.  d,  s.  d. 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  o 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Wholesale  Prices. 

t.  d.  t  d. 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specfmen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  o  12  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  46  60 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  20 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  060 

doz.  blooms . 0  630 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  09 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  20  30 
LiIaC|French,perbch.  4  060 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.  4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  06  10 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6  c 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 

—  .  per  box  20  40 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i  0  16 

—  Safifrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stephanotis.dz. sprays  30  60 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  30  36 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 


OOHSTTEOSTTS. 


page  I 

Apples  and  their  Culture  ...197 


Aristolochia  gigas 

Sturtevanii . 200 

Cattleya  labiata  . 196 

Chrysanthemums,  new . 196 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  ...198 
Chrysanthemums,  single  ...191 

Climbers . 191 

Cypripedium  Ashworthae...i98 
Cypripedium  Leeanum  jas. 

Hamilton  . 198 

Cypripedium  southgatense 

superbum  . ._ . ....198 

Cypripedium  Swinburne!.. .198 

Daphne  Mezereum . 200 

Deutzia  crenata  . 195 

Elaeagnus  Simonii . 200 

Floriculture  . 196 
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SILVER  medal  horse-shoe  BOILER. 


Section  of  Boiler  and  Pipes  showing  action  of  hot  blast  and 
Automatic  Regulator,  awarded  the  SILVER  MED.4L  (ist 
PRIZE)  by  the  R.  H,  Society  in  1883  ;  still  stands  without 
rival  for  POWER,  EFFICIENCY,  and  ECONOMY. 

C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.  hold  one  ot  the  LARGEST  STOCKS 
of  hot-water  appliances  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  including  every 
boiler  of  known  merit  and  excellence. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (containing  guide  to  amateurs 
on  the  hot-water  apparatus)  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS  AND  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS 

65,  SOUTHWAR'if  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 


riailtural 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents, — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


FIRST  CLASS  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL  AWARDED  BY 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1893. 


N°  I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  & 


COMPLETE  SATISFAC^^U^ANTEfED 


C.  TOOPE  &  SONS 


A.MATEUR’S  FRIEND. ..i6s. 
DO.  ASSISTANT,  20s. 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS 25s. 

DUCHESS  APPARATUS 30s, 

CHAMPION  &PERFECTION  BOILERS 
PROPAGATORS,  FRAME  HEATERS, 
FOG  ANNIHILATORS,  &c. 

Send  One  Stamp  for 
Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


PIPE 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL PEATDEP0T,eiNGW00D, HANTS. 


SMYTH’S 


SOILS,  &c. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B^own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
'Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  ffom4to  izin. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 

e,  SMYTH, 

21.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE.  W.C. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


COMPLETE  ERADICATION  of  all  IN¬ 
SECT  PESTS  in  GREENHOUSES  and 
FRAMES  is  thoroughly  ensured  by  using 
the 

LETHORION  (VAPODR  GONE). 

They  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  only- 
reliable  Fumigators,  being 
thoroughly  uniform  in 
strength,  and  are  not  liable 
to  deterioration  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  They  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate 
flower  or  plant. 

Scale  and  mealy-bug  may 
be  completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices; — For  frames  of  50 
to  100  cubic  feet,  No.  i  Cone, 
reduced  to  fid.  each;  500  to 
700  feet,  No.  2,  IS. ;  1,000  feet 
to  1.500,  No.  3,  IS.  fid. 

To  be  had  from  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

Manufacturers  :—C0RRY  &  Co., 

LIMITED, 

13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 

well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory."  .  ,  ,  ,  .  c  j  .-u  /- 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  neaily  hlrty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 
Garden' Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carnage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carnage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


Ferns  siiXicl.  Fem.  Cu.l.'fc'u.re. 


By  j.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  gpow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  green 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  1s. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 

Price,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
SIXTH  ELECTION  of  FIVE 

X  CHIL.DREN  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of 
an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week  {subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.)  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  February  9th  next,  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  London,  E.C.  All  applications  must 
be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
gratis  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  or  any  of  the  Local  Secretaries. 
Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up.  duly  signed,  and  returned 
o  this  office  not  later  than  WEDNESDAY,  December  27th. 

A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  S.W. 

NfiTIOML  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Early  Winter  Exhibition,  Dec.  5,  6,  and  7,  1893. 
ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

PRIZES  for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  CYCLAMEN.  PRI¬ 
MULA  SINENSIS,  and  FLOWERING,  BERRIED,  and 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS.  Schedules  of  Prizes  on  application  to 
Richard  Dean,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 


T 


O  SEEDSMEN.— To  be  DISPOSED 

OF,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  an 
old-established  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEED  BUSINESS, 
with  a  wide  connection  in  a  good  Market  Town  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  on  Two  Railways.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  a 
desirable  purchaser  that  does  not  often  occur. — Apply  to 
SEEDSMAN,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London,  E. 

For  sale,  in -a  fine  Agricultural  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Oxfordshire,  a  good  SEED,  CORN,  HAY,  &c., 
BUSINESS,  only  Shop  of  its  kind  in  the  town. — For  particu. 
lars  apply  S.  J.  O.,  care  of  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E.C, 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  216, 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  December  4th.— Cattle  Show  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington. 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  and  every  day- 
in  the  week. 

Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesoay,  December  5th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 
Wednesday,  December  6th.— Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  December  yth. — Bulb  Sale  at  Stevens’  Room. 
Friday,  December  8th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2nd,  1893. 


^HE  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — ■ 
The  rumour  which  was  discussed  with 
bated  breath  at  the  Drill  flail  on  the  14th 
ult.  and  found  expression  in  the  columns  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  week,  is  distinctly  an  interest¬ 
ing  one.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  proposals 
have  been  made  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  having  for 
their  object  the  return  of  the  Society  to  its 
old  home  at  South  Kensington,  but  as  a 
sort  of  appanage  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 
We  never  met  with  a  more  complete 
parallel  of  the  man  seeking  the  dog  that  bit 
him,  than  is  found  in  this  suggestion. 

The  Society  had,  in  the  later  Kensington 
days,  got  as  near  to  the  deep  sea  as  it  very 
well  could,  and  now  having  escaped  that 
danger,  if  it  wishes  to  fall  into  the  arms  of 
the  old  one  it  can  hardly  do  better  than 
return  to  its  old  courses.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Society  did  pretty  well  at 
South  Kensington,  but  it  was  long  ago, 
and  when  it  had  the  support  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world.  That  is,  however,  a  peculiarly 
treacherous  world,  one  that  takes  up 
hurriedly  and  drops  speedily.  Even  the 
Imperial  Institute,  with  all  its  meretricious 
attributes,  hangs  between  Scylla  and 


Charybdis,  and  may  fall  into  ruin  at  any 
moment.  It  is  notoriously  a  frost,  and 
would  prove  to  be  a  terrible  refrigerator  to 
the  R.H.S.  The  Society  has  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  resuscitate  itself  at  the  James' 
Street  Drill  Hall,  but  it  is  at  least  free 
from  the  evil  influences  of  the  wire-pullers 
who  _  so  nearly  brought  it  to  grief  before, 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  letting  well 
alone,  for  the  present  at  least,  this  is  one 
of  them. 

We  fought  hard  against  the  adoption  of 
the  ill-considered  and  impracticable  scheme 
for  erecting  a  Horticultural  Hall  in  the 
City  of  London.  Happily  that  proposal 
fell  through,  and  those  who  made  it  may 
feel  happy  that  it  was  so,  for  they  were 
saved  from  the  eternal  drag  of  a  heavy 
millstone.  As  a  consequence  we  hear  now 
of  less  complaints  against  the  Drill  Hall, 
though  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  an 
ideal  home  for  the  Society.  We  should 
like  a  better  place,  but  where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  For  the  moment  a  satisfactory 
answer  is  not  forthcoming,  but  that  may 
not  be  so  always,  and  the  Society  can 
better  afford  to  wait  than  to  identify  itself 
in  any  way  with  the  Jubilee  Folly.  In  any 
case  the  R.H.S.  is  not  such  a  popular  body 
that  it  can  afford  to  indulge  in  heroic 
experiments,  and  which,  were  they  indulged 
in,  would  inevitably  result  in  disastrous 
collapse.  The  Society  having  left  South 
Kensington  under  circumstances  which 
were  no  credit  to  anybody,  clearly  the 
suggestion  to  return,  if  it  has  been  made, 
should  be  firmly  and  promptly  rejected. 


^EXT  Year's  Chrysanthemum  Shows.- 
It  is  so  much  the  rule  for  a  few  of  the 
large  societies,  especially  the  National, 
Kingston,  Birmingham,  Hull,  and  others, 
to  fix  the  dates  of  their  ensuing  shows 
almost  immediately  after  their  current  ones 
are  over,  that  the  ‘smaller  societies  often 
find  it  needful  to  arrange  for  their  com¬ 
petitions  accordingly,  and  therefore  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  large  number  of  committees 
when  the  dates  of  tlie  leading  shows  are 
determined.  Still  it  always  happens 
that  each  locality  has  its  own  immediate 
range  of  exhibitors,  to  our  mind  very  often 
far  too  few,  and  not  being  troubled  with 
too  much  show  room,  are  quite  content  to 
take  their  chance  of  what  date  locally 
suits,  without  troubling  as  to  the  dates  of 
other  societies. 

But  without  doubt  the  leading  growers 
are  very  much  concerned  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  great  shows.  It  is  these  only  which 
have  for  them  any  appreciable  attraction. 
They  want  to  be  in  at  the  best  competitions, 
to  see  the  best  exhibits,  and  so  much  may 
not  be  theirs  if  too  many  shows  clash.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  were 
some  of  the  local  shows  amalgamated,  as 
they  simply  drag  along  an  uncertain  exist¬ 
ence,  as  often  with  a  balance  against  as  in 
their  favour,  and  having  very  limited  and 
uninteresting  competitions.  They  certainly 
present  happy  hunting  grounds  for  a  few 
seekers  after  guineas  and  half  guineas,  but 
as  to  their  benefit  to  Chr3'sanchemum  cul¬ 
ture,  that  seems  doubtful.  The  public  to¬ 
day,  as  well  as  the  Chrysanthemum 
growers,  want  only  to  see  the  best,  and  to 
do  that  the}'  must  visit  the  leading  shows. 
Once  the  best  is  seen,  inferior  things  have 
no  interest. 

The  fixing  of  the  dates  for  next  year 
seems  to  present  some  difficulties,  as  what 
is  practically  the  first  week  in  November, 
commencing  on  the  5th,  seems  for  some  to 
be  too  early,  and  the  succeeding  week  seems 
rather  late.  One  big  society  of  material 
interest  has  already  selected  the  13th  and 
14th,  which  may  prove  to  be  for  many 
growers  just  as  much  too  late  as  a  week 


earlier  may  be  for  others  too  soon.  It 
seems  nearly  always  to  be  the  case  that  the 
Japs,  are  several  days  ahead  of  theincurved, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  middle  of  November 
next  3’ear  will  be  found  more  favourable  than 
an  earlier  date.  We  should  like  to  see  some 
of  the  inevitable  clashing  of  the  best  shows 
avoided  if  possible,  but  fear  that  it  cannot 
be  done. 


he  Late  Storm. — “  Wild  and  fierce  the 
storm  is  raging  round  a  helpless 
barque,”  begins  a  popular  hjmn,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  helpless  barque, 
beaten  and  storm-tossed  on  the  wild  ocean, 
presents  in  any  way  such  an  object  of 
destruction  to  the  fierce  tornado  as  do 
many  of  our  noble  trees.  Rooted,  anchored 
to  the  soil,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  this 
anchorage  absolutely  immobile,  yet  having 
to  bear  all  the  terrible  force  of  the  onward 
rush  of  air,  they  have  only  to  withstand  it 
through  the  loss  of  many  huge  branches, 
or  be  felled  to  the  ground  as  giants  before 
a  greater  and  more  terrible  power. 

Just  as  the  poor  brown  Matahele  were 
swept  or  mown  down  by  the  fierce  hail  of 
lead  poured  forth  b}-  the  maxim  guns,  so 
does  it  seem,  as  we  gather  from  a  singularly 
saddening  account  of  the  recent  great  storm 
given  by  an  Edinburgh  correspondent  in 
another  column  the  giant  trees,  many  of 
them  of  surpassing  size  and  beauty,  fell  in 
thousands  before  the  wild  tornado  which  like 
some  fierce  agent  of  destruction  seems  to 
have  worked  havoc  wholesale  in  many 
northern  districts,  and  literally  to  have 
laughed  and  yelled  in  wild  joy  over  the 
wreckage,  so  feelingly  expressed  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Rankin,  that  some  of  the  noblest 
and  grandest  of  the  products  of  arboricul¬ 
ture  should  thus  have  been  destroyed. 

How  many  long  years  is  needed  to  create 
from  the  young  tree  of  the  nui  sery  those 
magnificent  specimens  that  tower  up  100 
feet  m  height,  and  are  perhaps  as  broad  in 
the  spread  of  their  branches?  During  all  these 
long  years  have  not  human  eyes  watched 
their  progress,  and  human  hearts  become 
in  affection  attached  to  them  ?  They  have 
been  sentimental  joys,  just  as  they  have 
been  glorious  objects  of  beauty,  and  of 
interest  in  the  landscape.  Plant  as  soon 
as  we  may,  no  living  human  being  can  hope 
to  see  them  grow  into  such  giants  as  those 
have  been  so  widely  lain  low.  Still  we 
must  plant  just  as  our  forefathers  planted 
for  us.  No  storms  must  deter,  no  disasters 
check,  in  the  discharge  of  what  is  a  duty, 
and  may  be  a  melancholy  pleasure.  Even 
in  trees  as  in  other  things  we  may  not  leave 
the  world  as  we  found  it. 


Ml’.  John  Waterer,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Waterer,  and  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr. 
P'red.  Waterer,  died  at  the  American  Nursery, 
Bagshot,  on  the  21st  ult.,  aged  67  years. 

Mr.  Harris,  lately  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Montrose,  at  Sefton  House,  Newmarket, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  W.  King  as  gardener  to  P. 
Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon. 

Mr.  William  Hutchinscn,  lately  of  the  Tweed  Vine¬ 
yard,  Clovenfords,  and  formerly  foreman  at  Freeland  ^ 
Forgandenny,  Perthshire,  has  been  engaged  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  H.  Lamsden,  Esq.,  Balmedie,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

Mr  James  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  as  Inspector  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Lecturers  employed  by  the  Council. 

Marie- Antoinette’s  Poplar.— The  Revue  de  I'Horti- 
culture  Beige  states  that  the  famous  Poplar  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  planted  before  the  farmstead  of  the 
Petit-Trianon,  at  Versailles,  fell  on  the  5th  October 
last,  at  five  o  clock  in  the  evening.  There  was 
much  hesitation  before  felling  it  on  account  of  its 
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great  age,  its  historic  character,  and  the  pilgrimages 
of  which  it  was  the  object. 

Manure  for  House  Plants.— People  as  a  rule  object 
to  the  use  of  liquid  manure  and  strongly  smelling 
stimulants  generally  for  plants  in  dwelling  rooms. 
The  following  formula  given  by  the  Revue  de  I'Horti- 
culture  Beige  should  be  less  objectionable  than  natural 
and  raw  strong  smelling  materials  : — Plants  flowering 
in  rooms  require  to  be  watered  during  the  period  of 
their  development  with  a  manure  containing  40  per 
cent,  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  30  per  cent,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  30  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  plants  are  treated  at  every  second  watering  with 
that  nutritive  solution. 

Beauty  of  Exmouth  Chrysanthemum.— Mr.  W. 
J.  Godfrey,  writing  from  Exmouth  says  : — This 
variety  has  not,  this  season,  been  seen  in  such 
fine  form  as  shown  last  year.  The  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  a  "  wet  season  ’’ 
variety,  and  the  past  hot  weather  ripened  the  wood 
too  much.  Many  growers  have  overdone  this 
variety  by  giving  it  the  same  treatment  accorded  to 
the  majority  of  the  exhibition  kinds.  The  best 
blooms  are  produced  from  strong  cuttings  struck  in 
March,  the  plants  topped  in  May,  and  giving  at 
least  lo-inch  pots  for  the  final  potting.  The  object 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  florets.  The  plants 
should  be  well  fed  after  the  buds  are  taken.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  what  is  avoided  in  Mrs. 
Harman  Payne  and  many  others,  namely,  coarseness 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  the 
following  special  contributions  were  announced  as 
having  been  recei%'ed  since  the  previous  meeting  :— 
Proceeds  of  concert  at  Kingston,  per  Mr.  W.  Furze 
and  Mr.  A.  Dean,  £21  13s.  6d. ;  Opening  of  Ketton 
Hall  Gardens,  per  Mr.  Divers,  £2  6s.  5d. ;  Reading 
and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  £^  15s.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  collected 
from  visitors  to  the  Grange  Gardens  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show,  £i  14s. ;  Midland  Counties  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  per  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  £^  ', 
Collected  at  Twickenham  Flower  Show,  per  Mr.  W. 
Bates,  £i  i6s. ;  Miss  Holmes,  Hackney,  £6  14s.  ; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  £2  os.  6d. ; 
Money  box  collections  :  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley, 
Alcester,  8s.  gd.  ;  Mr.  Divers,  Ketton,  ns.  3d.  ;  Mr. 
G.  T.  Call,  Charteris,  ns. ;  Romford  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show,  5s. ;  Miss  McRonald,  Chichester,  10s.  6d. 
The  committee  appointed  Mr.  D.  Sheahan,  nursery¬ 
man,  Hartfield  Road,  Wimbledom,  as  local  secre¬ 
tary  for  that  district;  and  elected  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman, 
132,  Commercial  Street,  E.,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Low. 
After  considering  ways  and  means,  it  was  resolved 
that  an  election  for  five  children  should  take  place 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  February  next. 

Death  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Quilter. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death  at  Felixtowe  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  an 
advanced  age,  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Quilter,  formerly  of  the 
Aston  Lower  Grounds,  Birmingham.  Of  late  years, 
Mr.  Quilter’s  name  has  been  an  unknown  quantity 
in  the  horticultural  world,  but  some  25  years  ago, 
and  for  several  years  later,  he  was  well  known  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  Lower  Grounds  at  Aston,  near 
Birmingham,  where  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
held  one  or  two  of  its  great  provincial  exhibitions. 
Early  in  the  seventies,  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds 
deserx-edly  ranked  high  amongst  public  gardening 
establishments  for  its  spring  bedding,  which  Mr. 
Quilter,  aided  by  the  advice  of  such  friends  as  Mr. 
Peter  Barr,  and  the  late*  Mr.  John  Fleming,  carried 
out  to  great  perfection,  and  which  annually  attracted 
thousands  of  the  toilers  in  "the  Black  Country  ”  to 
the  Lower  Grounds.  A  few  years  later,  the  business 
was  turned  over  to  a  Limited  Company,  and  as  too 
often  happens,  a  disastrous  failure  followed,  which 
drove  Mr.  Quilter  away  from  the  place  he  had  made 
so  famous.  He  subsequently  took  an  Hotel  at 
Felixtowe,  and  being  a  most  capable  and  energetic 
man  of  business,  soon  raised  himself  again  into  a 
position  of  affluence,  and  did  much  during  his 
declining  years  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
little  Suffolk  coast  town  where  he  ended  his  days. 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Van  Coppenolle, 
for  Chamaerops  humilis  argenteo  plumosa ;  to 


Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  &  Co.,  for  Cypripedium  Dauthieri 
Vervaetianum ;  to  Mr.  M.  Schmitz,  for  Cattleya 
labiata  autumnalis ;  to  Mr.  Leon  Poelman,  for 
Vriesia  aurora  leodiense ;  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye,  for 
Cattleya  exoniensis  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Van  Imschoot,  for 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens ;  to  Mr.  L. 
Desmet,  for  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  ;  to  Mr. 
E.  B^dinghaus,  for  Echinocactus  Grusoni  and  Aloe 
Greeni ;  to  Mr.  F.  Desbois,  for  Carex  japonica  var. ; 
and  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye,  for  Cypripedium  miniatum 
(Spicerianum  x  Faireanum)  and  Cattleya  labiata 
autumnalis  var.  Hyeanum. 

- - 

WEEPING  TREES. 

A  JUDICIOUS  use  of  Weeping  trees,  when  planting  for 
effect,  will  impart  a  picturesque  and  ornamental 
appearance  to  any  garden,  which  cannot  well  be 
attained  without  them,  for  they  impart  an  air  of 
beauty  and  finish  which  no  amount  of  skill  and 
taste  expended  in  the  grouping  of  upright  growing 
trees  will  produce.  Although  the  choice  at  com¬ 
mand  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  still  rather  limited,  and  with  all  our 
progress  in  the  arts  of  cross  breeding  and,  hybridi¬ 
sing,  do  not  know  of  a'single  instance  of  a  weeping 
tree  being  produced  directly  by  human  agency. 
The  origin  or  production  of  weeping  trees  seems 
beyond  the  ken  of  man,  like  a  good  many  other 
things. 

Among  weeping  trees  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
habit.  Some,  such  as  the  Weeping  Holly,  Ash,  and 
Beech,  derive  their  habit  from  the  persistency  with 
which  their  str  ng  robust  shoots  point  downwards  ; 
others,  notably  '.'le  Willow  and  the  Birch,  from  the 
tenuity  of  their  growth.  There  is  a  Weeping  Birch 
found  in  nurse,  ies  which  I  never  admired  very 
much,  but  which  possesses  the  character  common  to 
the  Weeping  Holly,  Ash,  etc.,  and,  as  compared  with 
some  specimens  occasionally  noticed  when  passing 
woodland  plantations,  is  a  poor  thing  indeed.  I  know 
one  which  I  regard,  next  to  a  specimen  or  two  of 
Salix  babylonica  that  I  have  seen,  as  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  weeping  tree  I  have  ever  met  with.  Some 
weeping  trees  readily  make  with  very  little  labour 
the  most  delightful  natural  harbours  imaginable, 
and  notably  the  Weeping  Ash,  Beech,  and  American 
Weeping  Willow.  A  few  uprights,  reaching  6ft.  or 
so  above  the  ground  line  with  lathes  nailed  on  the 
top  to  train  the  branches  over,  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  a  harbour  made  in  this  way  is  the  most  inexpen¬ 
sive  thing  of  the  kind  attainable. —  IV.  B.  G. 

- •i— - 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING. 

May  I  ask  the  indulgence  once  more  to  be  allowed 
to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space  in  order  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  observations  made  by  your  esteemed 
correspondent  "A.  D.’’  on  p.  193,  as  there  are  one 
or  two  points  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  his 
attention  before  this  subject  is  closed.  In  the  first  place 
I,  too,  was  immensely  amused  that  he  should  claim 
to  be  the  only  person  privileged  to  use  those  initials. 
Are  there  no  other  individuals  in  the  Kingdom  that 
may  be  permitted  to  attach  them  to  their  writings, 
or  is  he  alone  in  that  proud  position  in  arrogat¬ 
ing  to  himself  those  two  .■^oli'-'iry  letters?  Me- 
thinks  there  are  others  whu  ma  c  .am  to  apply  them 
as  well  as  "A.  D.’’  in  Surrey.  Now  your  corres¬ 
pondent  attributes  this  want  of  knowledge  of  mine 
to  living  for  the  present  in  that  somnolent  county  of 
which  he  claims  paternity.  "  Well,  such  is  fame  !  ’’ 
I  have  no  desire  to  lampoon  either  of  the  persons 
he  names,  as  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
County  Council  lecturers,  till  he  now  informs  me 
they  are  such.  I  may  tell  him  that  I  have  heard 
one  of  them,  and  if  the  others  are  no  better,  then  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  remuneration  "  Con  ’’  speaks 
of  would  be  ample.  But  this,  no  doubt,  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  living  in  sleepy  Sussex,  which  is  the 
native  county  of  "  A.  D.  ’  as  he  informs  us  on  p. 
164.  Your  correspondent  writes  as  though  he  were 
not  a  gardener,  nor  had  ever  belonged  to  that  humble 
profession.  Whence  then,  may  I  ask,  did  he  gain  that 
practical  knowledge  which  for  the  la^t  thirty  years 
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he  has  so  liberally  imparted  to  others  ?  He  writes 
of  the  County  Council  having  tried  to  obtain 
“gardeners”  to  lecture,  with  ill  success,  for  such 
humble  individuals  are  not  able  to  comprehend  the 
manifold  intricacies  attached  to  such  work,  or  are 
unable  to  leave  home  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  re¬ 
turn  at  all  hours  of  the  night  they  choose.  Well, 
personally  I  do  not  think  I  could  discharge  my  duty 
to  my  employer  or  to  myself  either,  if  I  were  to 
leave  home  in  the  afternoon,  travel  long  distances, 
and  return  at  midnight  or  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  Neither  have  I  any  desire  to  do  such  a 
thing.  My  object  in  writing  is  not  to  disparage  any 
one,  but  to  point  out  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
competent  lecturers  are  not  engaged.  If  this  were 
not  so,  how  is  it  that  they  have  so  soon  fallen  into 
disrepute.  I  know  of  one  lecturer  who  was  engaged 
for  the  season — paid  his  guineas.  Yes !  to  address  the 
bare  walls  !  for  after  his  first  lecture  he  was  simply 
left  alone,  because  like  others  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  mighty 
with  your  permission,  add  that  my  sole  object  in 
taking  this  matter  up  is  with  a  view  to  obtain  better 
and  more  practical  men  to  explain  to  others  that 
which  it  has  taken  themselves  years  of  hard  per¬ 
severing  study  to  acquire.  For  unless  practical  and 
competent  lecturers  are  engaged,  the  thing  will  fall 
into  disrepute,  and  gardeners  will  be  despised,  for 
after  all  it  is  we  who  will  have  to  suffer  owing  to 
aspersions  being  cast  upon  us  and  the  fraternity  to 
which  we  belong,  for  being  incapable  of  teaching 
others.  Let  not  "  A.  D.”  think  that  I  wish  to 
despise  his  talent ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,  for 
now  that  I  have  identified  him  I  must  say  that  I 
have  read  his  articles  with  pleasure,  and  listened  to 
his  speeches  with  delight.— H.  C.  Prinsep. 

- ^ - 

AYR  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

The  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society,  since  their  en¬ 
deavour  to  institute  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the 
county  some  five  years  ago,  have  up  to  the  present 
time  made  considerable  headway,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  venture.  The  show 
of  November  22nd,  which  as  usual  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall,  included  probably  the  most  meritorious 
exhibits  in  the  cut  bloom  department  which  the 
Society  have  yet  brought  together.  The  visible 
improvement  in  this  section  resulted,  no  doubt,  to 
some  extent  from  the  stimulus  which  has  been  in 
operation  amongst  local  growers,  since  the  special 
prize  of  a  Silver  Cup,  named  the  "Land  of  Burns 
Chrysanthemum  Cup,”  and  £2,  was  offered  about 
twelve  months  ago  for  the  best  eighteen  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any 
one  variety — to  be  held  for  three  years  by  the 
winner.  The  coveted  trophy  was  secured  by  Mr. 
McLean,  gardener,  Bourtreehill,  Irvine,  with  massive 
and  well-finished  examples  of  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Marie  Clos,  Sunflower,  Val  de  Andorre,  Mons. 
Bernard,  Avalanche,  Viviand  Morel,  E.  Molyneux, 
and  Mr.  W.  Coles.  In  the  absence  of  R.  M.  Pollock, 
Esq. ,  of  Middleton,  hon.  president,  through  illness,  the 
secretary  called  upon  ex-Bailie  Hill  to  present  the 
Cup  to  Mr.  McLean,  which  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Hall  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Show. 

In  the  contest  for  the  prize  for  six  incurved  and 
six  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Kerr,  Bellfield,  Kilmarnock, 
proved  the  victor  whh  superior  specimens  of 
Puritan,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel, 
and  Avalanche.  Among  the  incurved  sorts.  Lord 
Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Jean  d’Arc  were  especially  noticeable.  Included  in 
smaller  stands  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties 
many  good  flowers  were  also  noted. 

The  display  of  pot  specimens,  which  were  admitted 
by  a  well-known  florist  and  keen  flower  show  critic 
at  previous  exhibitions  to  have  been  at  least  equal 
to  any  that  had  been  staged  this  side  of  the  border 
hitherto,  were  again  a  strong  feauture.  We  notice 
that  Mr.  Thomson,  Airlie  House,  Ayr,  who  had  to 
fall  back  a  step  last  year,  has  recaptured  his  lost 
position.  In  the  leading  competition  for  three  speci¬ 
mens  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  have 
excelled  his  examples  of  H.  Cannell,  Elaine,  and  La 
Triumphante.  In  the  competition  for  two  pots 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Gauly,  Ayr,  also  staged 
grand  plants  of  Chevalier  Domage  (Jap.  reflexedj 
and  La  Triumphante  full  of  bloom.  In  the  class  for 
two  pompons  Mr.  Thomson  again  secured  first 
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honours  with  splendidly  grown  and  flowered  plants 
of  Rosinante  and  Nelly  Rainford.  Mr.  Gauly  was 
first  for  a  specimen  trained  otherwise  than  on 
upright  stakes  with  an  attractive  example  of  Mr. 
Bunn. 

Amateurs’  exhibits  were  in  several  instances  of  a 
highly  meritorious  description,  and  included  many  of 
the  most  popular  varieties,  more  especially  in  the  cut 
bloom  department.  Among  nurserymen  and  florists’ 
exhibits  Messrs.  Danielson  and  Bryden  had  well  got- 
up  tables.  On  that  of  the  latter  firm  a  fine  collection 
of  winter-flowering  Heaths  were  most  notable,  and 
among  winter-flowering  plants  for  competition  the 
Cyclamens  from  Bourtreehill,  Irvine,  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  done.  Fruit  was  fairly  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  Burns,  the  enthusiastic  secretary,  as  well  as 
the  committee,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellent  management  which  enabled  them  to 
complete  the  arrangements  of  the  various  exhibits 
in  so  orderly  and  effective  a  manner,  which  is 
becoming  no  easy  task  considering  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  -show  together  with  the  limited 
area  at  their  disposal  in  the  building  where  it  is  at 
present  held. — M. 

ORCBID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  Cattleya  House. — Laelia  arceps:  This  fine 
winter  blooming  Laelia  is  just  opening  its  handsome 
flowers,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  with  us  until 
after  Christmas,  as  we  have  a  good  batch  of  them 
in  various  stages  of  development.  To  make  an 
effective  display  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  spikes  so 
that  when  they  are  in  flower  the  blooms  all  face  one 
way.  If  this  be  done  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
blooms  open  they  will  right  themselves  by  the  time 
they  expand.  We  hardly  expected  to  have  so  many 
spikes  this  season,  as  all  our  best  varieties  were 
broken  up  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  stock,  but 
they  have  not  felt  the  shift  in  the  least.  Small 
plants  with  three  and  four  old  bulbs  have  made 
splendid  bulbs,  which  are  carrying  large  spikes. 
*'  You  have  got  a  lot  of  spikes,”  was  the  remark  of  a 
gentleman  who  owns  a  large  collection,  when  look¬ 
ing  round  the  other  day.  I  attribute  these  satis¬ 
factory  results  to  judicious  feeding  of  the  plants 
when  in  active  growth.  A  pinch  of  guano  in  the 
water  when  dipping  the  plants  is  what  they  get,  and 
what  they  like,  too.  And  to  show  that  given  in  weak 
doses  it  cannot  harm  the  weakest  plant,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  watered  plants  that  have  been  sown 
with  Orchid  seeds,  and  though  I  did  not  think  the 
seeds  would  prove  to  be  fertile,  to  my  surprise  they 
germinated  in  quantity  and  are  doing  well.  Of 
course  we  withhold  manure  water  during  the  winter 
months,  as  it  is  useless  to  plants  in  a  dormant  state. 

Cool  House. — The  constant  use  of  hard  water 
during  the  summer  has  caused  the  foliage  of  the 
Odontoglossums  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  green 
fungus  or  mould,  which  must  be  sponged  off  with 
clear  tepid  water,  for  if  left  on  the  plants  will  suffer, 
as  owing  to  the  reduced  circulation  of  air  during 
winter,  it  encourages  its  growth  to  the  detriment  of 
the  plants. 

Watering. — Although  Odontoglossums  do  not 
care  to  be  without  water  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  on  the  other  hand  should  not  be  drowned.  We 
keep  ours  drier  during  the  winter  months  than  most 
people,  but  when  we  do  water  it  is  done 
thoroughly.  Once  a  week  during  winter  is  generally 
sufficient,  but  this  will  all  depend  on  the  weather, 
and  if  hard  firing  is  necessary,  the  plants  nearest  the 
hot  water  pipes  will  dry  up  quicker.  The  Sphagnum 
Moss  will  indicate  the  state  of  the  plant.  If  of  a 
whitish  colour,  you  may  be  sure  the  plant  is  dry. 
We  like  to  take  advantage  of  a  bright  day  for 
watering,  as  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  then  cold. 
Odontoglossums  do  not  like  the  steam  which  arises 
from  the  hot  pipes  when  made  wet. 

SoPHRONiTis  GRANDiFLORA. — This  is  now  making 
a  show  in  this  house,  where  we  grow  ours  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  takes  up  but 
little  room.  It  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
when  growing,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dust  dry. 

Temperatures. — Warm  division  6o°  at  night 
during  open  weather,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day. 
Cattleya  house,  55°  at  night ;  cool  house,  50°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  10®  by  day.— C. 


Bankeria  Lindleyana. 

The  more  correct  name  of  this  Orchid  is  Epiden- 
drum  Lindleyanum,  but  amongst  gardeners  the  more 
familiar  name  is  Barkeria.  The  latter  constitues  a 
section  of  the  genus,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is 
not  more  frequently  represented  in  gardens.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  managing  the  plants 
of  this  section,  as  they  usually  dwindle  away  after  a 
few  years.  How  long  Barkeria  Lindleyana  may  be 
kept  in  a  vigorous,  thriving  condition  at  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  the  residence  of  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  hitherto  the  nine  plants  grown 
there  have  made  remarkable  progress,  and  flowered 
beautifully.  For  sometime  past  they  have  been  a 
source  of  great  attraction  and  delight  to  all  who 
have  seen  them.  There  are  six  to  nine  stems  to  each 
plant,  most  of  which  bear  a  slender  terminal  flower- 
stalk  2  ft.  long,  and  carrying  three  to  seven,  or  more 
flowers.  The  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
deep  rosy-purple,  fading  much  paler  in  others,  for 
scarcely  two  of  the  plants  seem  to  bear  flowers  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  The  lip  is  similar  with  a  white  disc, 
but  sometimes  the  colour  is  intensified  near  the 
apex,  while  the  rest  is  pale.  Some  of  the  named 
varieties  may  be  picked  out  amongst  them. 

The  habit  of  growth  is  very  peculiar.  The  young 
stems  grow  out  from  the  sides  of  the  old  oues, 
somewhere  above  the  middle,  so  that  the  plants  get 
taller  and  taller  every  year.  From  the  base  of  each 
new  growth  a  mass  of  stout,  gray,  air  roots  is 
developed,  adding  much  to  the  singular  appearance 
of  the  plants.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  the  grower,  has 
located  and  grown  the  plants  in  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  rockery  house  and  the  Phalaenopsis 
house.  Some  hot  water  pipes  run  beneath  the 
floor,  otherwise  no  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  heating  of  this  narrow  house,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  consequently  often  falls  very  low,  while  the 
glass  gets  crusted  with  ice.  The  plants  were  bought 
two  years  ago  in  May,  and  are  grown  in  small  pans 
suspended  from  the  roof.  They  therefore  get  a 
maximum  of  light  at  all  times,  and  this  year  seems 
to  have  suited  them.  After  flowering  is  over,  or  even 
from  now  till  March,  no  water  will  be  given  them  till 
they  commence  growing  again. 

Cypripedium  Niobe. 

Hybrid  Cypripediums,  as  everybody  knows,  are  now 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  some  of  them  stand  out 
pre-eminently  from  the  rest,  including  the  subject  of 
this  note.  The  more  it  is  seen  the  more  it  is 
admired.  The  seed  parent  was  C.  Spicerianum, 
and  the  pollen  was  taken  frcm  C.  Fairieanum 
which  has  marked  its  stamp  indelibly  upon  the 
progeny.  The  upper  sepal  is  nearly  orbicular  and 
lightly  suffused  with  purple  on  a  white  ground  as 
well  as  lined  and  netted  with  dark  purple.  The 
dark  midrib  recalls  the  seed  parent,  C.  Spicerianum. 
The  petals  are  strongly  deflexed  and  wavy  on  the 
upper  edge  as  in  C.  Fairieanum,  they  are  more  or 
less  lined  with  purple  on  a  yellowish  ground.  The 
lip  is  brown  with  a  yellow  edge,  and  presents  nothing 
that  is  uncommon  or  very  striking.  The  beauty  and 
fascinating  character,  of  the  flower  are  concentrated 
in  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals.  Theplant  is  very 
dwarf,  and  neat  habited.  It  is  now  in  fine  condition 
in  the  collection  of  F,  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen. 

Laelia  Arnoldiana. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  a  Laelia  being  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  gardens,  but  it  would  puzzle  a  keen  eye  to 
detect  a  difference  of  any  material  consequence 
between  it  and  L.  furfuracea.  This  latter  species 
was  at  one  time  described  as  bearing  only  one 
flower  upon  a  peduncle ;  but  is  now  admitted  as 
bearing  from  one  to  three  or  more  flowers.  L. 
furfuracea  itself  differs  comparatively  little  from  L. 
autumnalis  except  in  its  smaller  flowers,  without  the 
long  revolute  tips  to  the  sepals  and  petals  as  seen  in 
the  latter.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  so-called 
L.  Arnoldiana  are  rosy  purple,  as  is  the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  lip  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  lip,  including  the 
side  lobes,  is  white  or  nearly  so,  but  all  these 
characters  apply  to  L.  furfuracea.  The  two  lamellae 
on  the  lip  with  the  slender  ridge  between  them  is 
also  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  latter  species 
L.  Arnoldiana,  or  what  is  sold  as  such,  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  Orchid  houses  at 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  Kramenl. 

This  species  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  rarer 
species  of  Odontoglossum  in  cultivation.  When 
originally  introduced  from  Costa  Rica,  it  was  said  to 


be  restricted  to  one  locality  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
facing  the  Pacific.  Since  then  it  has  been  almost 
exterminated  by  the  clearing  of  the  forests  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past  in  the  collection  of  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq., 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Henry  Chapman,  his  able  and  intelligent 
gardener.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  faintly  shaded 
with  violet  on  a  white  ground,  or  the  sepals  are  often 
almost  pure  white.  The  lip  is  the  most  showy  organ 
of  the  flower  ;  its  lamina  is  bilobed  at  the  apex,  and 
pale  violet  with  a  wavy  orange  line  traversing  the 
white  ground  at  the  base.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
bright  yellow,  bilobed  process,  marked  with  a  few 
small  orange  spots.  The  temperature  of  the  Cattleya 
house  suits  the  species  best,  because  when  kept 
between  55'’  and  65°,  it  most  nearly  accords  with  the 
climatic  conditions  which  the  species  enjoys  in  its 
native  habitas. 


Some  Good  Vegetables  Worth  Knowing. 

Beans. — Sutton’s  Triumph  is  the  finest  dwarf 
variety  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  This 
kind  for  size  of  pod,  length  of  time  it  remains  fit  for 
use,  productiveness  and  good  constitution  is  far  in 
advance  of  anything  I  have  seen.  Dwarf  beans  as 
a  rule,  owing  to  the  delicate  texture  of  their  pods, 
soon  become  stringy,  but  this  kind  holds  its  own  for 
some  time.  The  pods  with  me  grew  from  five  to 
six  inches  long,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  were  of  the  thick  fleshy  character  of  the 
runner  kinds.  The  seed  too  is  not  at  all  like  those 
of  the  dwarf  varieties,  being  broader  and  more  pulpy. 
The  plants  are  very  dwarf,  not  growing  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  are  literally  covered  with  pods. 

Chelsea  Giant  White  Runner  was  the  largest 
and  most  fleshy  kind  that  I  grew  last  season.  Some 
of  the  pods  were  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  even 
when  quite  young,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  a  seed  in 
them.  Though  not  one  of  the  most  handsome,  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  pods,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific,  for  the  flowers  set  more  freely  than 
those  of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Its  robust  constitu¬ 
tion  and  enormous  bearing  qualities  cannot  be  too 
well  known  to  those  who  have  to  provide  quantity. 

Kale  :  Sutton’s  Favourite,  a  rather  curious 
variety  of  the  Asparagus  type,  grows  very  freely, 
and  is  quite  hardy,  but  like  all  others  of  its  class 
requires  good  ground,  and  an  open  situation  for  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service,  for  the  stronger  the  plants 
provided  they  are  thoroughly  matured,  the  greater 
the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

Savoy:  Late  Drumhead. — When  all  others  are 
over  this  one  comes  in  handy,  for  its  compact  curly 
hearts  are  very  serviceable  at  a  time  when  such  things 
are  getting  short.  To  have  a  late  supply  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  before  May,  when  if  planted  out 
on  some  good  ground  in  an  open  situation  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  allowing  plenty  of  room 
between  them,  serviceable  hearts  may  be  had  from 
Christmas  onward  till  spring. 

Carrots  :  Veitch's  Model  and  Veitch’s 
Matchless. — The  former  as  a  mid-season  kind,  and 
the  latter  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Model  is  of  the 
Horn  type,  but  grows  much  larger  and  has  but  very 
little  core.  Matchless  is  a  long  handsome  kind  well 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  its  dark  red  colour 
and  even  shape  making  it  very  attractive. 

Lettuce  :  Golden  Queen,  Sutton's  Mammoth, 
AND  White  Heart  are  all  good.  The  first  named 
is  a  cabbage  variety  with  pale  yellow  leaves.  It  is 
very  useful  for  growing  in  frames  on  hot  beds,  when, 
if  planted  about  five  inches  apart  each  way,  a  good 
supply  may  be  had  in  a  short  time.  For  an  early 
crop  on  a  warm  border  it  is  also  useful.  Sutton’s 
Mammoth  is  a  large  cos  variety  well  adapted  for  sum¬ 
mer  use,  as  it  withstands  the  dry  weather  much  better 
than  most  other  varieties.  The  hearts  are  compact  and 
crisp.  White  heart  is  an  earlier  variety  well  adapted 
for  spring  sowing.  It  does  not  grow  so  large  as 
Mammoth,  but  is  equally  good  in  other  respects. 

Radishes  :  The  Sutton  is  a  long  kind,  having 
a  bright  crimson  skin,  but  the  flesh  is  white,  very 
tender  and  crisp,  lasting  a  much  longer  time  in  use 
than  any  other  long  variety.  Its  handsome  shape 
and  colour  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  become  a  great 
favourite. 

Shallots  :  Veitch’s  Exhibition  is  by  far  the 
largest  kind  I  have  grown,  a  dozen  bulbs  weighing 
5^1bs.  The  skin  is  dark  brown,  bulbs  rather  rounded, 
foliage  very  dark  green,  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  that  I  have  grown.  The  bulbs  turning  in  very 
quickly  are  on  that  account  very  serviceable  where 
these  are  in  great  demand. — Kitchm  Gardener. 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Large  numbers  of  new  and  some  old  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  brought  together  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
on  the  22nd  ult.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  for  some 
stands  of  handsome  blooms  of  new  varieties,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  of  his  own  raising.  Some 
of  them  received  First-class  Certificates  as  described 
below,  and  several  were  commended,  including 
Niveus,  snowy  white  reflexed  Japanese,  President 
W.  R.  Smith,  blush  pink,  E.  L.  Jamieson,  large 
crimson-red  and  nankin  yellow  reverse,  the  latter 
two  being  incurved  Japanese  varieties,  and  Elsie 
Walker,  a  crimson  pompon  with  yellow  edges  and 
reverse.  It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  First-class 
Certificates  now  with  so  many  fine  varieties  in  com¬ 
merce.  A  similar  award  was  accorded  to  M.  E. 
Calvat,  Grenoble,  France,  for  some  stands  of  new 
varieties  that  had  been  sent  over,  packed  in  a  dry 
condition,  and  yet  were  in  good  order  after  having 
suffered  some  severe  weather.  Two  of  his  varieties 
were  certificated  and  two  of  them  were  commended, 
namely.  President  Leon  Say,  and  Deuil  de  Jules 
Ferry.  The  former  is  a  soft  crimson-red  Japanese 
sort,  with  a  clear  yellow  reverse  ;  the  other  is  an  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  variety  with  broad,  crimson-purple 
florets  with  a  silvery-rose  reverse.  A  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  including 
Madamoiselle  Therese  Rey,  Golden  Gate,  Primrose 
League,  Robert  Owen,  and  Regularity. 

A  number  of  new  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  who 
received  a  certificate  for  Cecil  Wra}',  and  a  com¬ 
mendation  for  M.  P.  Martineaux,  a  clear  yellow 
incurved  variety  of  medium  size.  Mr.  J.  P.  Kendall, 
Roehampton,  exhibited  Beauty  of  Roehampton, 
an  ncurved  yellow  Japanese  variety,  tinted  with 
reddish-buff;  William  Kendall,  a  very  distinct 
dark  purple  pompon,  having  white  tips  to  the 
florets,  was  commended.  It  seems  to  be  unique 
in  its  way.  Harry  Hicks,  a  large,  semi-globose 
pompon,  of  a  soft  lilac  purple  with  a  white 
centre  at  certain  stages,  was  highly  commended 
when  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  Priory 
Gardens,  Hornsey.  A  cellection  of  Chrysanthemums 
consisting  largely  of  single  varieties  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Surrey.  In  the  course  of 
the  meeting  a  membsr  of  the  committee  lodged  a 
complaint  against  those  exhibitors  who  wasted  the 
precious  time  of  the  members  by  sending  up  useless 
rubbish  for  examination,  and  that  had  no  chance 
whatever  of  obtaining  a  certificate.  The  rest  of 
those  present  fully  endorsed  his  view. 

The  varieties  described  hereunder  were  all 
honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Wm.  Tunningtox. — In  this  we  have  a  large  in¬ 
curved  variety  of  English  raising,  and  measuring 
5  in.  to  5jin.  across  by  3  in.  in  depth.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  come  in  serviceable  for  the  show  board  and  help 
to  sustain  the  flagging  interest  in  this  formerly  very 
popular  class.  The  florets  are  broad,  blunt  at  the 
tip,  deeply  concave  on  the  inner  face,  which  is  crim¬ 
son,  and  old  gold  on  the  reverse,  suffused  with  buff. 
The  bloom  is  globular,  very  regular  and  compact, 
Mr.  R.  Owen  was  the  exhibitor  and  raiser. 

Mrs.  T.  Denne. — The  blooms  of  this  incurved 
Japanese  variety  measure  yin.  in  diameter,  and  have 
therefore  a  bold  and  telling  appearance  on  a  stand. 
The  florets  are  long,  strongly  incurved,  pointed,  and 
often  interlocking  at  the  tips.  They  are  of  a  pale 
purplish-red  with  a  soft  reddish-pink  reverse,  and  so 
strongly  incurved  that  the  outer  face  is  most  in  evi¬ 
dence.  As  far  as  colour  and  form  are  concerned,  it 
is  very  distinct.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Golden  Gate. — In  form  and  general  appearance 
this  closely  resembles  Madamoiselle  Therese  Rey, 
except  in  colour,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  bloom  measures  yin.  across,  and  may  extend  to 
Sin.  without  taking  any  notice  of  long,  stray  florets. 
The  latter  are  broad,  spreading,  more  or  less 
strongly  recurved,  more  or  less  revolute  and  twisted, 
of  great  substance,  and  of  a  rich  golden-yellow. 
The  centre  is  very  full,  with  the  shorter  florets  in¬ 
curved  in  their  earlier  stages.  The  variety  is  a 
reflexed  Japanese  one  of  American  origin  and  very 
handsome.  Mr.  R.  Owen  was  the  exhibitor. 

Le  Prince  du  Bois. — Here  we  have  a  clear, 
bright  yellow  variety  of  sub-globular  form.  The 


florets  are  moderately  wide,  variously  twisted  and 
interlacing,  and  more  or  less  revolute  at  the  sides, 
making  them  appear  narrow.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Professeur  Lackman. — This  incurved  Japanese 
variety  measures  6  in.  to  64  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
reddish-purple  with  a  clear,  shining,  silvery  reverse. 
The  florets  are  very  broad,  and  the  bloom  is  both 
distinct  and  pretty  when  well  grown,  because  so 
much  of  the  silvery  reverse  is  shown.  When  badly 
done,  however,  the  centre  is  liable  to  be  open.  The 
exhibitor  was  M.  E.  Calvat. 

Madame  Carnot. — Here  we  have  a  bulky,  pure, 
ivory-white  Japanese  variety,  measuring  about  y  in. 
in  diameter.  The  bloom  is  deep,  very  full,  and  the 
florets  which  are  of  good  average  width,  are  more  or 
less  interlaced  with  one  another.  When  quite  fresh, 
this  would  no  doubt  be  a  handsome  flower  on  the 
exhibition  stands.  M.  E.  Calvat  was  the  exhibitor. 

Cecil  Wray. — The  florets  of  this  Japanese  variety 
are  flat,  moderately  broad,  and  spread  rather  loosely. 
The  centre  is  flat,  but  quite  full,  with  plenty  of 
material  for  exhibitors  to  work  upon.  Although 
something  in  the  way  of  Sunflower,  it  is  yet  perfectly 
distinct,  both  in  habit  and  in  colour,  which  is  a  clear, 
bright  yellow.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

— - •*- - 

SWEET  ODOURS  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

The  charm  of  a  garden  must  always  mainly  spring 
from  the  variety  of  form  and  colour  which  dominates 
among  its  occupants,  combined  with  the  taste  and 
skill  with  which  they  were  planted.  At  the  same 
time,  to  many  the  delightful  odours  emitted  by  the 
flower,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  foliage  of 
plants,  is  the  first  charm  that  wins  and  attracts  them 
to  the'r  gardens,  and  truly  flowers  without  fragrance 
are  destitute  of  one  principal  source  of  attraction. 
To  step  out  into  a  garden  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
when  the  Sweet  Briar,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Pinks, 
and  Carnations  are  giving  out  their  perfumes  in  the 
form  of  volatile  oil,  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
sensations.  Let  the  tired  City  man  go  home  from 
the  crowded  streets  and  stuffy  office  and  but  take  a 
stroll  round  his  garden  when  the  air  is  saturated  as 
it  were  with  the  odours  emitted  from  foliage  and 
flower,  and  the  change  to  him  will  be  like  another 
world.  Those  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  a  garden  feel  the  loss  of  it  most  keenly. 

What  real  lover  of  Nature  will  neglect  to  keep 
his  garden  well  furnished  with  the  more  unassuming 
plants  which  mostly  yield  delicious  odours.  True, 
there  are  some  flowers,  and  we  are  thankful  it  is  so, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  charm  of  sweetness  of 
scent,  delight  us  by  their  size,  beauty  of  form,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour.  Many  of  our  Roses,  some 
Paeonies  and  Lilies,  compare  favourably  with 
Violets,  Tuberoses,  and  Mignonette,  yet  the  humble 
Violet,  Sweet  Briar,  and  Pink  will,  as  regards 
fragrance,  always  hold  a  first  place  in  the  affections 
of  those  who  value  flowers  mainly  for  their 
fragrance. 

A  well-stocked  garden  will  always  yield  to  its 
possessor  some  fragrant  morsel  of  bloom,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter  when  the  soil  is  frost  bound, 
and  it  may  be  covered  with  snow,  and  that  without 
the  aid  of  glass  houses.  True,  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  this  dull  time  is  extremely  limited.  Just  at 
the  moment  I  have  in  mind  two  only  that  will  bear 
out  my  assertion  to  its  full  extent,  and  these  are 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Lonicera  fragrantissima. 
The  first,  often  described  as  half  hardy,  and  needing 
the  protection  of  a  wall,  will  do  well  enough  with¬ 
out  it  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  flowers  are 
curious,  and  the  scent  exceedingly  sweet.  The 
plant  is  deciduous,  and  is  a  native  of  Japan,  being- 
introduced,  I  believe,  some  130  years  back.  The 
Lonicera  is  also  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  described 
as  semi-evergreen,  retaining,  as  it  generally  does, 
some  of  its  foliage.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  and 
white.  [  esteem  this  as  one  of  the  most  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers  we  have,  preferring  it  to  the 
Jasmines. 

When  these  have  done  flowering,  and  often  before, 
the  Violet  and  Wallflower,  and  sometimes  the  Stock, 
will  be  yielding  us  the  fragrance  so  dear  to  many. 
Then  following  closely  on  their  heels  come  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Rockets,  succeeded  by  Pinks, 
Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  Heliotrope,  Clematis  and 
Nicotiana  affinis  among  flowers,  nor  should  the 
Lavender,  Sweet  Briars,  Lemon  Verbena  and  Jas¬ 


mine  be  overlooked.  Very  lately  I  gathered  sprays 
of  this  from  an  archway.  There  should  always  be 
scattered  about  the  garden  at  short  intervals  some 
one  or  other  of  these  odoriferous  plants,  so  that 
whilst  the  vision  is  entranced  with  the  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  gratified 
at  every  step  we  take. — IF.  B.  G. 

- -*• - 

THE  SEASON  OF  1893. 

The  season  that  is  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  well 
nigh  all  that  could  be  desired  for  Lancashire 
growers,  and  especially  for  those  practising  on  heavy 
soils.  True,  there  was  a  little  murmuring  at  one 
time  over  the  absence  of  rain  by  those  having  to 
deal  with  light  soils,  but  even  these  were  gainers  by 
the  heat  and  drought,  and  if  some  of  the  surface¬ 
rooting  plants  suffered  for  a  time,  the  deep-rooting 
fruit  trees  swelled  their  fruit  to  nearly  double  their 
normal  size,  and  put  on  tints  of  colour  that  we 
seldo.ii  see  on  fruit  in  the  north.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
crops  have  been  extraordinarily  heavy,  and  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  theory  that  trees  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  one  year  do  not  bear  the  following  year,  then 
the  outlook  for  us  in  this  part  is  a  dismal  one ;  but  I 
do  not  share  in  these  views.  Trees  may  fail  to  fruit 
every  year  after  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  but  it  is  not 
because  they  bore  a  previous  crop,  and  the  failure 
must  be  referred  to  some  other  cause.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  fruit  will  be  smaller  in  a  year  follow¬ 
ing  an  abundant  one,  but  that  is  different  from  not 
having  any  fruit  at  all,  or,  say  only  a  few. 

Apples  were  said  to  be  cheap,  the  price  one  week 
being  as  low  as  fid.  for  twenty  (they  are  sold  by  the 
score).  In  looking  through  Preston  market  last 
week  end  the  cheapest  I  saw  were  id.  per  pound,  or 
IS.  8d.  per  score,  and  they  were  very  dear  at  that, 
being  all  bruised  and  in  an  incipient  state  of  decay, 
having  evidently  been  shaken  off  the  trees,  for  we 
had  no  wind  until  the  last  of  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered.  Damsons  were  once  as  low  as  is.  3d.  for 
fourteen  quarts,  but  there  were  plenty  sold  at  higher 
prices  up  to  3s. 

The  effect  of  this  season's  drought  will  be  apparent 
next  year  in  this  part  whatever  the  nature  of  it  may 
be.  The  last  two  seasons  had  been  notoriously  wet 
and  sunless,  and  the  soil  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  dry  below  the  surface  during  that  time, 
consequently  the  land  had  become  soured,  the 
passage  of  air  into  the  soil  having  been  obstructed 
and  its  temperature  much  reduced.  The  advantages 
of  a  dry  season  following  a  wet  one  or  two  were 
notable  in  this  part  in  1888,  or  the  year  after  the 
Jubilee  year,  when  all  kinds  of  annual  crops  throve 
in  a  surprising  manner.  This  was  noticed  by 
cottagers  and  other  growers  not  usually  observant, 
and  the  circumstance  was  inexplicable  to  them,  as 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  growing  season 
of  1888.— IF.  P.  R. 

- - 

THE  RECORD  ONION. 

We  recently  saw  at  the  Drill  Hall,  some  Onions  of 
such  astounding  dimensions  as  but  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  thought  impossible,  and  yet  even 
those  monster  bulbs  have  been  completely  eclipsed 
in  size  and  weight  by  the  one  of  which  we  to-day 
give  an  illustration  in  our  pages.  Until  this  season 
we  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  an  individual  bulb 
which  weighed  more  than  3  lbs.  3  ozs.,  and  there¬ 
fore  until  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary  is  forth¬ 
coming  we  must  consider  that  the  bulb  now  illustrated 
holds  "the  record  ”  for  size  and  weight.  This  truly 
remarkable  bulb  came  into  our  hands  about  the 
middle  of  October  last,  from  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn.  Its  unusual  dimensions 
at  once  claimed  for  it  our  meed  of  admiration, 
for  we  must  own  to  still  having  a  sneaking  re¬ 
gard  for  "  big  ’uns,”  and  tape  and  scales  being  soon 
forthcoming  we  found  the  tape  measurements  of  the 
bulb  to  be  22  in.  in  circumference,  and  54  in.  in 
height,  while  the  scales  were  turned  at  exactly  44 
lbs.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  Madeira  variety, 
raised  by  an  eminent  cultivator,  and  Messrs.  Carter 
have  received  many  bulbs  nearly  as  large  and  as 
heavy  as  the  one  illustrated.  It  appears  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Wrox  ton,  Banbury,  and  White  Spanish 
types,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  can  be  either 
sown  in  spring  or  autumn.  We  understand  that 
this  particular  bulb  and  a  number  of  others  from  the 
same  source  will  be  on  view  on  the  Messrs.  Carter  s 
stand  at  the  Cattle  Show  next  week  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall. 
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HOW  TO  GROW 

DAHLIAS. 

The  above  was  the  title  and  subject  matter  of  a 
paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  at  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwcod 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Hathaway  said  : — 

It  might  not  be  one  of  the  choicest  flowers,  but  it 
was  easily  grown  and  gave  a  wealth  of  bloom  in 
return  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  Moreover, 
there  was  at  the  present  time  such  a  range  of  form 
and  colour  among  the  various  classes  of  Dahlias  to 
suit  almost  every  taste.  There  were  the  large  show 
Dahlias,  which,  when  thoroughly  well  grown,  were 


than  to  trust  to  seedlings,  nine-tenths  of  which 
might  turn  out  nearly  worthless. 

The  Dahlia  was  best  propagated  from  cuttings. 
The  old  roots  which  had  been  stored  in  a  cool  place 
during  the  winter,  should  be  put  in  boxes  of  leaf 
soil  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  moderate  heat 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  would 
quickly  start  into  growth  if  kept  syringed,  and 
would  produce  numerous  cuttings.  These  should 
be  taken  off  nearly  close  to  the  old  plant  when 
about  three  inches  long,  and  he  placed  three 
cuttings  round  the  sides  of  three  inch  pots  in 
a  light  sandy  soil.  These  should  be  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  75  or  80  degs.,  and  be  kept  close  until 
rooted.  They  should  be  shaded  from  very  bright 


Dahlia  in  the  north  of  England.  A  good  practice 
was  to  mark  out  the  places  allotted  to  them.  When 
planted  in  masses,  or  beds,  much  taste,  accompanied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  with  regard  to 
colour  and  height,  is  needed  so  as  to  keep  the  tallest  at 
the  back  or  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  Some  of  the 
catalogues  gave  a  description  of  their  height  and 
colour,  but  generally  the  show  varieties  were  the 
tallest  and  strongest  growers.  Many  of  the  single 
varieties  were  also  tall  growers,  while  the  bouquet 
or  pompon  varieties  were  more  slender  and  dwarf, 
so  that  in  planting  these  should  form  the  margin  or 
outer  rows.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  tying  the 
plants  as  they  required  it,  as  they  are  easily  broken 
by  the  wind.  Pegging  down  the  Dahlia  was  not  so 


The  Record  Onion  :  Weight,  4J  lbs.  ;  Circumference,  22  ins. 


perfect  models  of  size,  form,  and  colour.  Then 
there  were  the  pompons,  perfect  in  shape,  varied  in 
colour,  very  floriferous,  and  useful  for  cutting, 
besides  making  a  good  display  in  the  borders  until 
destroyed  by  frost.  Next  they  had  the  cactus 
section,  which,  to  his  thinking,  was  the  best  for 
many  reasons.  Of  course,  he  meant  the  true  cactus 
varieties,  because  there  were  several  so  called  that 
were  little  better  than  badly-formed  show  Dahlias. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  they  had  the  single  Dahlia, 
which  was  light  and  graceful  for  decoration,  and 
looked  well  when  set  up  with  its  own  foliage  and 
buds.  Here  also  they  had  many  beautiful  shades 
of  colour  from  which  to  make  a  selection  ;  and 
although  these  were  easily  raised  from  seed,  he 
thought  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  best  varieties,  and  grow  them  from  cuttings. 


sun,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  flag.  When 
rooted,  they  should  at  once  be  potted  singly  in  3J 
inch  pots.  They  should  be  placed  where  they 
could  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  until  rooted  into 
the  fresh  soil,  then  syringed  over  on  bright  after¬ 
noons,  and  shaded  from  very  bright  sunshine. 
When  well  rooted  in  these  pots  remove  them  to  a 
cold  frame,  and  gradually  harden  them  off,  until  the 
lights  might  be  taken  off  altogether  on  fine  days  and 
mild  nights.  Cuttings  treated  in  this  way  were 
usually  strong  sturdy  plants  by  planting  time,  and 
afterwards  the  plants  grew  rapidly,  and  flowered 
freely  during  the  early  autumn.  Most  of  the  Dahlias 
were  strong  rooting  and  gross  feeders,  and  to  obtain 
fine  flowers  in  plenty  they  must  be  well  supported 
with  stimulants.  The  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  was  as  early  as  it  was  safe  to  plant  out  the 


much  practised  as  it  might  be.  Where  dwarf  masses 
were  required,  and  stakes  none  too  plentiful,  this 
system  had  much  to  recommend  it.  Moreover,  the 
pjants  were  more  readily  protected  from  early  frosts. 
If  required,  they  might  be  planted  quite  six  feet  or 
even  more  apart,  and  by  a  little  care  in  pegging 
would  cover  the  whole  of  the  soil.  For  this  system 
the  plants  should  be  laid  sideways  in  planting,  and 
need  constantly  watching  and  pegging  at  the  points, 
for  if  this  is  neglected  they  were  liable  to  be  broken 
in  the  operation.  They  need  not  be  pegged  down 
any  more  when  the  whole  ofthe  surface  was  covered, 
when  they  would  soon  be  a  mass  of  flowers  about 
ift.  6in.  or  2ft.  in  height,  and  need  no  stakes  to 
support  them.  If  dry  weather  set  in  they  should.be 
well  watered,  and  would  do  with  plenty  of  liquid 
manure,  especially  when  flowering.  To  grow  large 
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and  well-formed  blooms  for  exhibition  they  require  a 
different  treatment  to  those  only  grown  for  display. 
The  cuttings  were  struck  the  same,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  decorative 
kinds,  except  that  they  should  be  transferred  to 
larger  pots  previous  to  planting  out,  if  at  all  likely 
to  become  root  bound.  They  should  also  be  planted 
out  in  good  rich  material,  and  in  an  open  yet 
sheltered  situation  if  possible. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  all  side 
growths  should  be  pinched  out  except  a  limited 
number  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers.  These 
shoots  should  be  also  restricted,  and  when  the  flower 
buds  show  they  should  be  restricted  to  one  flower 
on  each  growth,  and  should  be  liberally  fed  with 
manure  water,  &c.,  when  the  blooms  begin  to  open. 
Some  cowls  made  ofWillesden  paper  should  be  placed 
over  them  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain. 
There  is  yet  one  other  way  of  growing  the  Dahlia, 
which  was  not  practised  so  much  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  viz.,  growing  in  pots.  The  utility  of  single  Dahlias, 
was  now  generally  recognised,  and  a  supply  of  the 
flowers  was  always  acceptable.  And,  however 
beautiful  these  were  when  grown  in  the  borders, 
they  bore  no  comparison  with  those  produced  in 
pots  under  glass,  especially  in  those  seasons  when 
the  outside  plants  were  cut  down  early  in  the  season 
by  frost.  When  grown  in  pots  their  blooming 
season  could  be  considerably  extended,  and  were 
invaluable  for  cut  flowers.  They  were  also  most 
useful  for  conservatory  decoration.  When  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  for  outside  were  secured, 
a  batch  of  cuttings  of  some  of  the  best  single  and 
pompons  might  be  struck  for  growing  in  pots.  The 
White  Aster  pompon,  and  the  old  cactus  Juarezii 
were  especially  good  for  this  purpose. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Nov.  28th. — The  exhibits  at 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  very  much  re¬ 
duced  in  number  compared  with  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  ;  but  it  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums  were  the 
leading  features,  but  Cyclamens,  New  Holland 
plants  and  fruit  were  also  present  in  moderate 
quantity.  A  small  but  interesting  group  of  Orchids 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
including  Habenaria  ciliaris,  Cypripedium  Minos, 
C.  Cleola,  Laelio-cattleya  Cornelia,  and  Catasetum 
Darwinianum.  Dendrobium  Dallertisii,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  type,  was  exhibited  by  C.  J.  Lucus,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham.  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  Hy. 
Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  insigni  illustre,  a  handsome  variety. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  Pluto,  a  new  hybrid,  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
and  some  flowers  of  the  handsome  Lilium  nepalense. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co,,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
large  basket  of  plants  of  Calaiithe  Victoria  Regina 
in  full  flowering  condition ;  also  C.  sandhurstiana, 
Cypripedium  Lynchianum,  &c.  Cypripedium 
Leeaaum  superbum  was  shown  by  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq., 
Audenshaw,  Manchester,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
another  form  of  it  named  C,  Mary  Lee.  Mrs. 
Haselfoot  (gardener  Mr.  N.  Blandford),  Moorhill, 
Southampton,  showed  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Cattleya  labiata  in  considerable  variety.  Cyperor- 
chis  Mastersii  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracey, 
Orchid  and  Lily  N ursery,  Twickenham.  Cypripedium 
Cobbianum,  a  hybrid  sort,  was  staged  by  Walter 
Cobb.,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dulcote, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  A  handsome  White  Calanthe 
named  C.  Mylesii  was  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway.  Cattleya 
Victoria  Regina  was  shown  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
(gardener  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs.  Laelia  anceps  Amesiana,  a  handsome 
variety,  Cypripedium  Leeanum  and  C.  Fairiano- 
Lawrenceanum,  a  very  distinct  hybrid,  were  all 
shown  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  R. 
Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G,  Wythes), 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  group  of  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  &c.,  enlivened  by  well  flowered 
plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  Calanthe  Veitchi 
superba,  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co,  for  a  group  of  well  grown 


Cyclamens,  supplemented  by  a  group  of  New  Holland 
plants.  Very  interesting  were  Correa  cardinalis,  C. 
magnifica,  C.  ventricosa,  Crowea  latifolia,  and  others, 
already  in  bloom.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Pelargoniums.  Amongst  the  latter  Madame  de  Boude- 
ville,  Maud  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Wildsmith  and  Sunbeam 
were  handsome.  Some  yellow  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  variety  Guernsey  Nugget,  grown  for  table  deco¬ 
ration  with  flowers  all  up  the  stem,  were  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Haselfoot.  Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  shown  by  D.  Broomlow,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr. 

F.  Knights),  Beteswell  Hall,  Lutterworth ;  by  Mr. 

G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney;  by  Mr. 
James  Henderson,  The  Gardens,  Meltham  Hall, 
Huddersfield ;  by  .Henry  Tate,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Allerton 
Beeches,  Allerton,  Liverpool;  and  by  Mr.  J, 
Reynolds,  Netley  Castle,  Netley  Abbey.  An  inter¬ 
esting  little  group  was  staged  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  including  Leon- 
tice  Leontopetalum,  Lachenalia  pendula,  and  Nar¬ 
cissus  monophyllus.  Begonia  Madame  Lebourg, 
Acalypha  Macafeeana,  and  a  handsome  basket  fern, 
named  Aglaomorpha  Mezeniana,  were  all  exhibited 
in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton.  A  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  including  Le  Prince  du  Bois,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Walter  Surman,  John  Noble,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Mitchell.  Some  large  and  well  grown  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate  ;  by  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  Hanwell ;  and  by  Mr. 
C.  Blick,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir 
E.  G.  Loder  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith), 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  for  a  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  Many  of  the  varieties  in  both  cases 
were  of  great  size  and  handsomely  coloured.  The 
Hambro-Colmar  Grape  was  shown  by  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Co.,  Ltd.  (J.  Cowan),  Garston,  Liver¬ 
pool.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
C.  E.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Quarterman), 
Silvermere,  Cobham,  Surrey,  for  a  large  bunch  of 
Bananas.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  T.  Arnall,  Brookside,  Headington  Hill, 
Oxford,  for  eleven  huge  samples  of  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain  Pear,  one  fruit  of  which  weighed  3  lbs. 
8  ozs.  Some  four  fruits  of  Diospyrus  Kaki  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Chantrier  Freres,  Mortefon. 
taine,  France.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  open  to  amateurs  only.  The 
first  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Vince,  head 
gardener,  Highgate  Cemetery,  who  had  bushy, 
well-flowered  specimens  of  leading  varieties.  Mr. 
G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  was  second. 

- •i* - 

THE  LATE  STORM  IN 

SCOTLAND. 

A  HURRICANE  of  terrible  force  passed  over  Scotland 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  i8th  ult.  The  gale 
exceeded  in  violence  that  of  any  storm  within  the 
last  half-century.  The  memorable  gale  oL  Decem¬ 
ber,  1879,  when  fbe  first  Tay  Bridge'  fell,  was 
exceeded  in  force,  as  during  that  storm  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  was  estimated  at  fifty-eight  miles  per 
hour,  while  in  the  storm  of  the  i8th  ult.  it  attained 
a  speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour.  One  of  the  memor¬ 
able  results  of  the  storm  has  been  the  immense  and 
awful  destruction  to  trees  ;  whole  plantations  being 
blown  down,  and  “  roads  and  railways  blocked  ”  is 
the  universal  story  that  comes  from  the  northern 
counties. 

It  is  computed  that  in  Perthshire  over  loo.ooo 
trees  have  been  uprooted,  and  many  old  trees  have 
been  snapped  through  at  various  heights  from  the 
ground.  The  torn  and  teased  ends  are  sad  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  afford  terrible  evidence  of  the  wind- 
power.  Huge  arms  of  i  ft.  and  2  ft.  in  diameter 
have  been  torn  off  and  sent  spinning  like  toys  from 
the  main  tree,  while  some  great  boles  are  split  in 
twain  to  the  ground.  The  popular  minister  of  Mut- 
hill,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin,  writing  in  the  Scotsman  of 
the  terrible  havoc  in  Drummond  Castle  Woods  says; 

"  Looking  north-west  from  this  point  the  park  to¬ 
wards  the  head  of  Drummond  Loch,  the  forest  sur¬ 
rounding  the  loch  head  had  little  look  of  a  forest  at 
all,  but  resembled  a  harbour  with  a  fleet  of  vessels 
with  broken  masts.  Beyond  these,  again,  and  more 


northwards,  at  one  mile  distance,  is  a  hill  finely 
wooded,  but  now  on  its  north  and  east  face  abso¬ 
lutely  flattened  as  if  a  vast  tree  roller  had  passed 
over  it.  Still  looking  from  the  same  point,  but 
turning  more  westward,  is-  the  Hill  of  Turleum 
which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Earn  down  as  far 
as  Perth.  This  beautiful  wooded  hill  on  its  north¬ 
east  face  is  also  now  treeless,  the  trees  lying  flat  like 
great  dead  men  on  a  wide  field  of  battle.  The  sight 
is  ghastly  and  saddening  beyond  description,  even  at 
a  mile  of  distance.” 

We  are  informed  that  a  favourite  tree  planted  by 
Prince  Charlie  in  1745,  is  also  down  in  the  Castle 
grounds.  The  principal  entrance  to  Taymouth 
Castle  was  an  intricate  jumble  of  trunks  and 
branches.  The  ravages  on  other  estates  in  Perth¬ 
shire  are  extraordinary.  The  terrible  catalogue  of 
desolation  and  destruction  in  Forfarshire  is  appalling. 
On  the  Glamis  Castle  estate,  which  lies  in  the 
valley  of  Strathmore,  almost  entire  woods  have  been 
levelled  to  the  ground ;  many  of  the  grand  old  trees 
in  front  of  the  Castle  are  uprooted,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  beauty  of  Glamis  is  gone.  Looking  north¬ 
wards  from  the  valley,  for  miles  there  stretches  on 
the  braes  of  Airlie,  the  woods  of  Lindertis,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  is  the  famous  Castle  of  Airlie.  Often 
have  we  admired  this  magnificent  woodland  scenery. 
But  what  of  it  now  ?  On  Friday,  it  is  computed 
that  800  acres  were  standing,  while  on  Saturday  700 
acres  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  leaving  100  acres 
standing,  and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  ;^3o.ooo. 
We  feel  very  sorry  for  our  friend  Mr.  R.  Fyffe,  the 
estate  manager,  on  whose  shoulders  fall  the  ardous 
duties  of  dealing  with  this  terrible  devastation.  The 
estates  of  Kinordy  and  Cortachy,  have  also  very  bad 
reports.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Esk  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  desolation.  The  very  face  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  in  whichever  way  one  may  turn 
is  changed. 

Fully  half  the  woods  of  Fasque  have  been  blown 
down.  Almost  all  the  fine  Beeches  (one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  Scotland)  are  levelled.  Still  further 
north  the  same  reports  of  disaster.  In  Skibo  Castle 
woods,  above  3,000  trees  are  down.  On  the 
Dunrobin  Estate  some  4,000  trees  have  been  thrown 
over.  Braemar  and  Invercauld  forests  have  also 
been  fearfully  smitten.  One  cannot  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  awful  destruction. 
Giant  Oaks  and  Beeches  bowled  over,  with  tons 
of  soil  on  their  roots,  making  in  some  cases  holes  7  ft. 
deep  and  10  to  20  ft.  across. 

An  object  lesson— certainly  a  very  terrible  one — is 
given  to  all  by  this  late  storm.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin 
says  :  ”  Many  of  the  fallen  trees  when  inspected  at 
the  roots  are  seen  to  be  decayed,  and  that  they  are 
unhealthy  or  over  ripe  and  should  have  been  taken 
down  many  years  ago,”  also,  he  says  ;  ”  One  sees  the 
prudence  of  shortening  long  lateral  branches,  etc.” 
We  are  one  with  him  in  all  he  says,  and  firmly 
believe  that  far  too  little  use  is  made  of  the  pruning 
knife  and  saw.  Would  it  not  be  a  national  bene¬ 
faction  if  that  great  Society — the  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Scotland — -were  to  make  an  official  visit  to 
some  of  the  scenes  of  disaster,  thoroughly  investigate 
the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  spot,  and  make  an 
official  report  on  the  point  whether  many  of  the 
trees  are  over-ripe,  unhealthy,  top-heavy,  etc.  I 
have  confidence  in  believing  that  they  would  be  able 
to  show  some  points  where  man  had  the  power  to 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  disastrous  calamity  as 
shown  by  the  present  storm. — Caledonian. 

- - - 

THE  ROSERY. 

Never  have  I  known  Roses  in  better  condition  for 
passing  through  the  winter  than  they  are  this 
season;  nor  have  they  carried  mare  promising 
growth.  True,  much  of  the  wood  upon  climbers  is 
scarcely  so  long  as  usual,  but  the  prolonged  autumn 
with  genial  showers,  followed  by  such  beautiful 
weather  as  we  have  experienced  during  the  first 
half  of  November,  has  caused  the  production  and 
ripening  of  most  promising  wood.  The  eyes  upon 
the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  sound  and  bright,  having 
that  finished  appearance  rosarians  so  delight  to  see. 
The  buds  which  were  inserted  in  July  and  August 
are  looking  exceptionally  well,  having  formed  an  ad¬ 
mirable  union  with  the  stocks.  During  a  very  wet 
season,  especially  when  cultivated  upon  rich  land, 
the  stocks  are  apt  to  grow  rather  too  coarse  for  the 
benefit  of  Rose  buds.  A  hint  in  this  connection 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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As  a  general  rule,  stocks  are  planted  considerably 
closer  together  than  would  be  advisable  for  the  re¬ 
sulting  plant  to  occupy  as  a  permanency.  Where 
this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  object  in  growing  in 
very  rich  soil ;  far  better  to  obtain  a  medium  stock, 
and  so  secure  a  riper  foundation  with  sounder  union 
of  the  Rose  buds.  We  do  not  need  an  extra  strong 
growth  upon  maiden  Roses ;  in  fact,  they  transplant 
much  safer  and  better  when  such  is  not  the  case.  In 
any  event,  soil  of  medium  richness  will  serve  the 
stock  for  the  first  season,  and  can  be  slightly  im¬ 
proved  for  the  young  Rose  tree  by  mulchings  in 
autumn  or  early  spring.  When  the  Rose  is  being 
placed  in  its  permanent  quarters  is  the  time  to  see 
that  it  has  good  soil  with  plenty  of  suitable  food  in 
the  lower  spit ;  because  unless  placed  there  now,  no 
future  opportunity  will  present  itself.  We  can  feed 
on  the  surface,  but  the  sub-soil  is  beyond  our  reach 
after  the  Rose  is  planted. 

Selection  of  Plants. 

Oftentimes  we  do  not  find  sufficient  attention  paid  to 
this  most  important  matter,  it  being  too  much  the 
aim  of  amateurs  to  sfecure  large  and  strong  plants. 
A  plant  that  has  produced  coarse  and  rampant 
growth  must  necessarily  have  roots  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  nature,  and  these  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
so  successful  transplantation  as  those  of  a  medium 
character.  Nor  is  coarse  or  even  strong  and 
matured  wood  of  any  great  benefit  unless  it  be 
connected  with  established  roots.  A  highly  fed 
maiden  plant  undergoes  a  considerable  amount  of 
reaction,  and  this  is  increased  during  transplanta¬ 
tion.  It  must  not  be  imagined  from  the  above  that 
I  advocate  the  selection  of  weak  plants;  what  we 
really  want  being  those  of  a  medium  character,  and 
carrying  a  fair  balance  of  root  and  wood  growth. — 
Experience. 

- .4* - 

ARDENING  ^ISCELLANY. 


PRIVATE  TRADING. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  note  your  editorial 
remarks  on  p.  192.  The  sentiment  you  express 
under  the  heading  ‘‘  Money  in  the  Garden  ”  will  be 
echoed  by  all  trade  growers.  Why  should  this 
unfair  competition  exist  ?  Many  of  us  fail  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  large  private  gardens  in 
our  neighbourhood  and  our  own  trade  establish¬ 
ments.  Each  grows  for  sale,  and  profits  are  the 
main  object.  Both  use  the  same  market,  but  the 
private  (?)  grower  will  often  sell  for  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  Referring  to  exhibitors, 
we  are  acquainted  with  those  who  figure  as  amateurs 
upon  the  exhibition  board,  and  yet  grow  for  sale 
with  as  keen  an  eye  to  profit  as  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  it  for  a  living.  Head  gardeners  are 
now  expected  to  pay  their  way  and  also  provide  for 
the  big  house,  and  the  retention  of  their  situations 
is  often  conditional  with  this  result.  It  is  really  a 
species  of  sweating,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
breaking  up  many  hard-working  florists  with  small 
capital,  whd"  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the 
numerous  large  private  establishments,  which  are 
unfairly  rated  and  do  not  form  the  sole  support  of  a 
family.  It  is  a  most  important  question  to  the 
horticultural  trade,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  dis¬ 
cussed  in  your  colums.  While  having  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  against  rings  of  any  kind,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  combination  of  trade  growers  should  be 
formed  to  cope  with  this  matter  as  far  as  possible. 
Many  private  gardens  have  been  sadly  neglected 
during  late  years,  chiefly  on  account  of  this  hypo¬ 
critical  system  of  trading. — A .  Piper. 


OXYDENDRUM  ARBOREUM. 

The  Sorrel-tree,  or  Tree  Andromeda  as  this  is  called, 
has  an  interest  for  the  planter  at  two  different 
seasons,  namely,  when  the  tree  is  in  bloom  in  June 
and  July,  and  again  when  about  to  shed  its  leaves  in 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  white  and  similar  to  those 
of  Pieris,  best  known  under  the  name  of  Andromeda, 
and  are  produced  in  terminal  panicles  which  consist 
of  numerous  racemes.  The  relatively  large  loaves 
are  oblong  and  not  unlike  those  of  a  Rhododendron, 
but  they  are  sharply  and  finely  serrulate,  and  in 
autumn  change  to  a  striking  bronzy  crimson.  A 
large  specimen  or  tree  has  a  telling  effect  in  the 
landscape  when  in  this  condition,  and  those  who 
feel  at  all  interested  in  autumn  tints  should  not  over¬ 


look  the  recommendations  of  this  plant.  In  its 
native  country,  the  Eastern  United  States,  it  varies 
from  20ft.  to  40ft.  in  height,  but  a  specimen  15ft. 
high  in  this  country  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is 
probably  best  known  under  the  name  of  Andromeda 
arborea.  The  name  Sorrel-tree,  and  the  generic 
name,  refers  to  the  sour  taste  of  the  leaves  when 
placed  in  the  mouth.  It  likes  a  peaty  soil  as  in  the 
case  of  other  American  plants  belonging  to  the  Heath 
family,  and  proves  hardy  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Britain. 


SENECIO  HERITIERI. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  reminds  one 
of  the  original  or  wild  form  of  the  Cineraria  (Senecio 
cruentus).  The  leaves,  however,  are  quite  different ; 
they  are  smaller  and  probably  would  never  vary  so 
much  under  cultivation  as  those  of  S.  cruentus. 
They  are  heart-shaped,  shallowly  lobed  or  angled, 
and  almost  of  snowy  whiteness  beneath.  The  plant 
forms  a  good-sized  bush,  producing  numerous 
clusters  of  bloom  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The 
flowers,  if  anything,  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
wild  form  of  S.  cruentus,  and  are  white  with  pale 
purple  tips  to  the  florets.  The  central  disc  is  deep 
purple,  and  adds  in  no  small  way  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  as  a  whole.  A  few  plants  of  it  stood 
about  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  would 
serve  to  add  variety  to  the  other  occupants  there. 
The  plant  is  interesting,  and  its  flowers  are  pretty  if 
nothing  else  can  be  said  of  them.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 


THE  DIVINING  ROD. 

Some  very  interesting  and  successful  experiments  were 
recently  made  at  Sewerby  Fields,  by  Mr.  John  Stears, 
engineer,  of  Coltman  Street,  Hull,  who  was  invited 
to  Sewerby  by  Col.  R.  G.  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  supply  of  water  existed  on 
the  farm.  The  want  of  water  has  been  much  felt  in 
the  neighbourhood  during  the  dry  summer  we  have 
just  experienced,  and  it  had  to  be  fetched  from  the 
Bridlington  Water  works.  Mr.  Stears  has  been  for 
many  years  endowed  with  what  is  called  odic  force, 
or  animal  magnetism,  and  has  been  successful  in 
finding  water  in  many  parts  of  Yorkshire.  At  about 
ten  o’clock  the  party  met,  and  Mr.  Stears  selected  a 
Hawthorn  twig  from  the  hedge,  of  this  year’s 
growth,  or  rather  two  twigs  joined  at  the  base, 
making  the  form  of  a  V.  Taking  hold  of  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  having  the  base  outwards,  Mr.  Stears 
walked  along  the  stack  yard,  and  had  only  proceeded 
a  few  yards  when  the  twigs  began  to  rise,  indicating 
water.  In  tbis  way  two  streams  were  found  which 
joined,  and  following  its  course  through  an  adjoining 
plantation,  the  stream  was  traced  through  several 
fields  to  the  cliffs,  where  indications  of  an  outlet 
were  found  on  the  beach.  No  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  following  the  streams,  for  the  twig  kept 
busily  moving  in  an  upward  motion  as  long  as  he 
kept  on  the  track  of  water,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  off 
it,  if  even  by  an  inch,  the  rod  ceased  to  move. 
Mr.  Stears  anticipates  that  water  will  be  found  be¬ 
tween  Soft,  and  100  ft.  from  the  surface.  The 
greatest  depth  to  which  the  power  of  Mr.  Stears  has 
yet  extended  has  been  128  ft. — Bridlington  Free  Press _ 


ARBUl  US  MENZIESII. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  Tree 
in  cultivation,  that  under  notice  is  anything  but 
common ;  though  the  fruits  do  not  attain  the  same 
perfection  and  beauty  as  those  of  the  European  A. 
Unedo,  the  leaves  and  bark  are  distinct.  The  former 
are  broadly  oval,  slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
glaucous,  and  more  intensely  so  beneath.  The  bark 
is  of  a  peculiar  and  uniform  gray  colour,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  distinct  from  that  of  A.  Unedo  or  A. 
Andrachne,  the  latter  being  of  a  rusty  red,  and  as 
smooth  as  if  the  bark  had  been  neatly  peeled  off. 
The  species  under  notice  was  introduced  from  North¬ 
west  America  in  1827,  and  is  stated  to  grow  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  high  ;  but  a  tree  in  Kew  Gardens  is  12  ft.  high, 
and  evidently  of  great  age.  The  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  in  September,  but  the  fruits 
apparently  do  not  set  very  freely,  possibly  the 
necessary  agency  for  the  transference  of  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  is  absent  from  this 
country.  Some  fruits  have  set,  however,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  about  the  size  of  marrow-fat 
Peas,  and  yellow  or  tinted  with  orange.  Judging 
from  that,  they  will  not  attain  proper  size,  a  fact  to  be 


regretted,  since  they  would  have  greatly  increased 
the  ornamental  value  of  the  tree. 

- - 

?afde)ierf’  jpipfoyapiept  jlp?ociatio)ip, 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  first  of 
a  series  of  lectures  on  horticultural  subjects, 
organised  by  this  Association,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  was  given  last 
week  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  of  Dalkeith,  before  a 
large  audience  of  young  gardeners.  Mr.  Dunn, 
harking  back  to  the  "grand  old  gardener  and  his 
wife  ’’  in  Eden,  showed  how  ancient  and  honourable 
their  profession  had  been  in  alt  the  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  gave  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
gardening  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Coming 
to  the  present  day,  he  took  up  the  special  study  of 
the  winter’s  course,  the  vegetable  garden,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  exhaustive  manner  the  principles  upon 
which  such  an  undertaking  should  be  conducted  in 
order  to  make  it  horticulturally  and  financially  a 
success.  He  explained  how  such  a  garden  should  be 
laid  out,  protected  from  winds,  sown,  manured, 
tended,  and  reaped  ;  he  showed  how  a  certain  rota¬ 
tion  in  cropping  was  good  in  the  garden  as  well  as  in 
the  fields,  and  from  his  long  experience  of  such  work 
gave  a  number  of  average  prices  and  quantities  re¬ 
lating  to  the  various  branches  of  expenditure  in 
every  well-managed  garden.  He  concluded  by  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  young  men  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  so  that  their  daily  work  might  not  only  be 
their  means  ®f  livelihood,  but  a  source  of  happiness 
to  themselves.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Loney,  of 
Marchmont,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dunn 
for  his  able  address,  and  this  was  heartily  accorded. 
Councillor  Mackenzie,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  took  occasion  also  to  urge  the 
young  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  exist  in  Edinburgh  for  improving 
themselves,  and  developing  the  mental  side  of  their 
natures.  Some  of  those  who  were  called  the  leaders 
of  the  working  classes  spoke  as  if  a  millennium  for 
the  artisans  of  the  country  could  be  ushered  in  by 
legislative  enactment.  That  was  all  nonsense.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  a  man  would  only  raise 
himself  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  attention  he 
gave  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  ;  for  in  those 
days,  in  all  walks  of  labour,  unless  a  man  could  use 
his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands,  he  had  little  chance 
of  getting  on  in  life.  He  trusted  the  lectures  now 
inaugurated  would  be  very  successful,  and  he 
further  hoped  to  hear  that  many  of  the  young  men 
were  also  taking  advantage  of  the  other  means  of 
mutual  improvement  which  the  city  afforded. 

- - 

©bituar^. 

Who  of  the  present  generation  remembers  John 
Daniels,  of  Swyncombe  Park  Gardens,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  the  magnificent  example  of  Bougain¬ 
villea  spectabilis  he  cultivated  with  so  much  skill 
and  success  ?  The  veteran  gardener  died  near  to 
Henley-on-Thames  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years. 
Those  of  us  who  in  days  gone  by  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Swyncombe  Park  in  the  spring  time  to  see  the 
wonderful  Bougainvillea  in  all  its  beauty  have 
always  borne  in  our  hearts  tender  memories  of  this 
genial  and  kindly  gardener,  who  always  had  a  warm 
and  hearty  welcome  for  every  knight  of  the  spade 
who  visited  the  gardens  he  had  the  charge  of  for  the 
last  forty-two  years.  For  some  years  past  he  had 
dropped  out  of  the  record  of  horticultural  doings, 
but  he  made  his  mark  in  his  day,  and  was  honoured 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Born  at  Kniveton,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  in 
1816,  he  while  quite  a  child  was  placed  with  a 
nurseryman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  perceiving 
the  ability  of  his  young  employe,  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  his  trustworthy  character,  would  while 
quite  a  youth  send  him  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  men 
to  lay  out  grounds  and  effect  improvements  in  estates. 
In  this  employ  he  remained  for  six  or  seven  years, 
after  which  he  became  second  gardener  at  Surthland 
Hall,  Leicestershire,  and  after  two  to  three  years’ 
service  here  he  became  head  gardener  at  Shenton 
Hall  in  the  same  county.  From  here  he  went  to 
Elsenham  Hall,  in  Essex,  then  occupied  by  George 
Rush,  Esq.  Here  he  remained  for  nine  years,  leaving 
eventually  on  the  death  of  his  employer.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Swyncombe  Park  as  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Ruck- Keene,  and  after  his  death  to  his  son  and 
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successor,  Major  Ruck-Keene.  About  eighteen 
months  ago  he  resigned  his  position,  and  having 
been  left  a  small  pension  resided  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  until  his  death  as  above  stated. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Swyncombe,  he 
effected  many  improvements,  both  in  the  gardens 
and  grounds,  of  which  he  had  entire  charge.  He 
established  the  Pinetum  there,  in  which  there  is  an 
interesting  and  choice  collection  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Fir  tribe ;  he  made  the  gardens 
famous  by  the  use  of  spring-flowering  plants,  which 
had  a  reputation  for  effect  and  artistic  finish  far  be¬ 
yond  the  neighbourhood.  His  services  were  in  fre¬ 
quent  request  as  a  judge,  and  he  officiated  in  that 
capacity  for  many  years  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough. 

I  used  for  some  time  to  make  a  yearly  pilgrimage 
to  Swyncombe  to  see  the  Bougainvillea  and  the 
pretty  spring  garden  in  the  month  of  April.  In  the 
woods  about  the  estate  he  naturalised  many  pretty 
spring  flowers,  and  he  used  to  make  selections  from 
the  common  Wood  Anemone,  the  Primrose,  and 
others.  The  Bougainvillea  was  the  great  attraction. 
It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  floral 
sights  witnessed,  and  when  at  its  best  cart-loads  of 
flowering  sprays  could  have  been  cut  from  it.  It 
was  figured  in  the  Florist  for  June,  i86i.  At  that 
time  it  covered  the  interior  of  a  large  house  equal  to 
400  superficial  feet,  and  the  terminal  shoots  laden 
with  the  brilliant  mauve-coloured  bracts,  which 
reaching  the  sides  of  the  house  could  go  no  farther, 
and  there  hung  down  in  happy  plenteousness. 
Planted  out  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  the 
specimen  made  a  vigorous  growth  and  flowered 
abundantly,  and  Mr.  Daniels  told  me  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  thought  the  roots  must  have  found  their  way 
into  some  drain,  for  he  found  they  had  spread  for  a 
considerable  distance.  A  rooted  cutting  from  the 
Swyncombe  plant  found  its  way  to  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  and  when  there  a  fe  v  years  ago, 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Good  had  charge  of  the 
gardens,  it  was  doing  well  and  blooming  finely.  So 
the  glory  of  this  superb  species  is  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Whether  it  is  still  grown  at  Swyn¬ 
combe  I  cannot  say. — R.  D. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Ardisias. — Several  species  are  very  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  the  stove  or  warm  conservatory  during 
the  winter  months,  but  with  exception  of  A.  crenu- 
lata  are  seldom  seen  in  private  collections.  A. 
mamillata  and  A.  polycephala  are  very  distinct  in 
habit  and  the  latter  in  berry.  The  former  is  very 
dwarf,  often  not  exceeding  6in.  high  as  a  pot  plant, 
and  has  large,  bright  berries,  and  coarsely  hairy 
leaves,  to  which  the  specific  name  applies.  A. 
polycephala  generally  forms  a  branching  bush  about 
i8in  high  and  bears  large  black  berries  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity  and  in  large  bunches.  The  Ardisias 
are  liable  to  the  attack  of  scale  insects  and  should 
occasionally  be  looked  over  and  cleaned. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — A  batch  of  crowns  should 
now  be  put  in  heat  if  they  are  required  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  They  will  come  along  all  the  better  if  they 
have  been  potted  up  for  some  time,  and  kept  where 
the  atmosphere  has  been  sufficiently  mild  to 
encourage  root  action. 

Indian  Azaleas. — For  early  forcing  the  varieties 
that  naturally  plump  up  their  buds  early  should  be 
selected,  and  placed  in  mild  heat.  Amongst  the 
easiest  to  deal  with  are  A.  indica  alba,  A.  i.  narcissi- 
flora  and  Deutsche  Perle.  In  mild  weather  the  two 
former  do  not  require  any  forcing  at  all  to  get  them 
to  bloom  ;  but  with  a  little  heat  they  come  on  more 
freely.  The  condition  of  the  plants  at  the  present 
time  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  the  amount  of 
forcing  they  will  require. 

Lilacs. — A  number  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Lilac  may  now  be  put  into  heat  to  bring  them  on 
for  forcing.  There  are  several  white  varieties 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  the  favourite 
Charles  X.,  although  a  coloured  one,  practically 
comes  white  by  being  forced. 

Cestpum  aurantiacum. — In  many  cases  this  is 
still  a  gay  plant  in  the  warm  greenhouse  or  conser¬ 
vatory.  It  flowers  fairly  freely  as  a  pot  plant,  but 
yields  a  much  greater  profusion  of  bloom  when 
planted  out  and  trained  to  a  rafter  or  pillar  of  a 


house  where  it  can  attain  something  like  its  natural 
dimensions.  After  flowering  is  fairly  over  the  plant 
can  be  cut  hard  back,  thereby  reducing  its  dimen¬ 
sions  to  reasonable  limits.  This  can  be  done  to  ad¬ 
vantage  every  year,  and  the  young  grov^ths  will  pro¬ 
gress  till  they  flower  again  in  the  same  profuse  way 
next  autumn. 

Cinerarias. — It  will  hardly  be  safe  to  leave  these 
any  longer  in  frames  that  are  not  provided  with  the 
means  of  heating  them  to  keep  out  the  frost.  A  pit 
is  the  best  place  for  the  plants,  more  especially 
where  the  benches  are  covered  with  ashes  that  can 
be  kept  moist.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  inimical  to 
their  welfare,  nor  will  the  same  amount  of  venti¬ 
lation  be  required  as  for  greenhouse  plants  generally. 
A  primary  requisition  is  that  they  be  kept  near  the 
glass  and  exposed  to  as  much  light  as  possible. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — These  may 
now  be  put  in  their  flowering  pots  if  not  already 
done.  Keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  and  supply 
them  with  water  when  necessary  only.  A  com¬ 
mencement  should  be  made  to  tie  the  shoots  into 
position  to  prevent  overcrowding.  As  they  are 
brittle  at  the  joints,  the  shoots  should  not  be  tied 
into  place  all  at  once,  but  gradually  at  two  or  three 
tyings. 

Chrysanthemums. — Look  over  the  collection 
and  see  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cuttings  has 
been  taken  of  each  sort  intended  for  next  year's 
requirements.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  they 
may  be  cut  down  to  leave  more  room  amongst  the 
others  and  admit  a  free  play  for  light  and  air 
amongst  them.  The  old  plants  may  be  taken  to 
frames  if  cuttings  have  not  yet  been  obtained  from 
them. 

Peaches. — Maintain  the  temperature  of  the  early 
house  as  previously  advised  until  the  buds  com¬ 
mence  to  swell,  when  it  may  be  raised  duiing  the 
day  to  55'’  by  means  of  fire  heat  if  necessary.  Of 
course  the  outside  temperature  should  also  be  high, 
otherwise  so  high  a  degree  should  not  be  attempted. 
The  atmosphere  also  should  be  at  least  clear,  and  if 
there  is  sunshine  so  much  the  better.  About  45  to 
50°  on  favourable  nights  will  be  quite  sufficient  even 
as  a  maximum. 

Forcing  House. — Introduce  fresh  batches  of 
Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  to  the  forcing 
house  about  every  ten  days  or  so.  The  quantities 
will  of  course  depend  upon  requirements.  An 
advisable  and  safe  plan  now  would  be  to  lift  and 
store  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  in  a  shed  or 
similar  place  safe  from  frost,  so  as  to  be  available 
whenever  severe  frost  sets  in  and  binds  the  ground, 
rendering  the  digging  of  them  impossible. 

- - 

Quescions  sno  AnsoieR?. 

Chrysanthemum  Viviand  Morel.  — •  Constant 
Reader :  We  would  not  say  that  the  blooms  from  the 
crown  bud  would  always  be  white :  but  they  are 
always  very  pale,  ahd  some  of  them  almost  white. 
Sometimes  they  come  even  pure  white,  and  this  has 
been  propagated  and  name  1  by  some  growers  as  a 
distinct  sort,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  remain 
constant.  On  the  contrary,  the  flowers  produced 
from  the  terminal  buds  are  always  darker  in  colour 
and  often  considerably  so.  The  highly  coloured 
exhibition  blooms  are  obtained  from  the  terminals, 
and  this  in  itself  would  explain  the  other  question 
which  you  ask,  namely,  whether  the  terminal  blooms 
would  be  as  large  as  those  taken  from  the  crown. 
We  should  certainly  advise  you  to  take  your  buds 
from  the  terminals  only. 

Stagnant  Water. — Constant  Reader'.  To  say  that 
stagnant  water  applied  to  plants  is  highly  injurious 
is  a  fallacy.  Something  more  than  mere  stagnancy 
must  be  w-rong  with  it  if  any  harm  results  from  its 
use  in  watering  plants.  When  poured  into  pots  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let  the  superfluous  portion 
run  away,  it  can  no  longer  be  termed  stagnant.  If 
there  is  any  manorial  properties  in  it,  the  plants 
will  derive  benefit  therefrom.  But  should  the 
material  be  in  such  quantity  in  the  water  as  to  fill 
up  the  pores  in  the  soil  and  prevent  the  air  from 
circulating  amongst  the  roots,  then  the  plants  would 
be  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  If  the  hole  or 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  are  stopped  up  so 
that  the  water  could  not  run  away,  then  it  would  be 
stagnant,  and  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  air 
the  roots  would  get  injured  or  killed.  The  water  in 
your  tanks  would  be  quite  harmless  to  plant  life. 

Potting  and  Compost.  —  Odontoolossum :  We 
should  not  disturb  the  Odontoglossum  now,  especi¬ 
ally  seeing  that  it  is  making  good  growth.  The  best 
seasons  for  shifting  this  class  of  plants  are  Septem¬ 
ber  and  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  One  potting  a  year  is  suflicient  if  that  has 
been  done  properly.  A  better  compost  than  the  one 
you  have  used  would  be  a  mixture  of  the  fibrous 


portion  of  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  andsome  pieces  of 
charcoal  broken  up  to  the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  or  broken 
crocks  in  default  of  charcoal.  Whether  you  repot 
again  at  the  end  of  February  would  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  material  you  have  already  used.  If 
it  is  rotten  and  sodden  with  water,  then  repot.  We 
should  keep  it  in  the  house  where  it  is,  provided  you 
can  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  below  45® 
at  night.  The  young  pseudo-bulbs  should  throw 
up  their  flower  spikes  soon  after  they  have  completed 
their  growth. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — A.S.B.-.  The  following 
single  sorts  will  furnish  great  variety  in  colouring, 
and  answer  the  purpose  for  which  you  intend  them  : 
— Dr.  S.  Gray,  crimson -scarlet,  Mr.  G.  Colville, 
brilliant  scarlet.  Lord  Salisbury,  rich  madder, 
Sunray,  clear  orange-scarlet,  Aurea  Perfecta, 
pale  orange,  Mrs.  Wright,  bright  magenta,  Mr.  A. 

F.  Grace,  apple  blossom,  Madame  Boudeville,  white 
with  scarlet  edge,  shaded  light  scarlet.  Lady  Rose- 
berry,  richest  salmon.  Souvenir  de  Mirande,  pink 
and  white.  Queen  of  the  Whites  Improved,  white, 
and  King  of  the  Purples.  Excellent  doubles  are 
Golden  Rain,  orange,  Raspail  Improved,  bright 
scarlet,  Goldfinder,  orange-yellow,  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips, 
orange-salmon,  Mr.  W.  S.  Sach,  brilliant  scarlet, 
Mrs.  J.  Sermon,  blush  changing  to  rose.  Lord  Derby, 
rich  pink,  Negro,  deep  crimson,  Magenta  King, 
magenta.  Snowdrop,  white.  Miss  Floss,  rosy  salmon, 
and  Australian  Gold,  cerise-scarlet. 

Fruits  to  Name. — W.  Swanborough  and  T.  L.: 
Next  week. 

Pears. — M.M'L.:  The  largest  one  with  the  yellow 
skin  will  be  the  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Marechal  de 
la  Cour  has  a  greener  skin,  and  generally  is  more 
acid  than  the  former. 

Communications  Received. — J.  R.  P. — A.  W. 

G.  W.— W.  T.-J.  C.-J.  B.— A.  K.— H.  C.  Z.— 
T.  W.  B.— J.  S.— J.  W.  N.— J.  B. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  i']th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Market  for  all 
varieties  of  Clover  seeds  firm  Supplies  are  smaller 
than  is  usual  at  this  season.  Italian  Ryegrass  steady. 
Perennial  Ryegrass  cheaper.  Mustard  and  Rape 
unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Nov.  2gth,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d,  s.  d. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  32  6  35  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 


Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 


6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i 

Beet . per  dozen  2 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3 

Celery . per  bundle  z 

Cucumbers  . each  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


d.\  s,  d,  t.  d, 

6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
5  0  Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 
0  6  Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

3  0  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

o  6  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
1.  d.  s.  d, 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  g  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  g  o  18  0 


i  d. 


t.  d, 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  60  _ 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  0  iz  0 


24  0 
12  0 
10  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  4  6 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  i  0 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  o 
Carnations...per  doz.  i  o 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  o 

doz.  blooms . 0  6 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  4  0 
Gardenias  12  blooms  2  0 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  0  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0 
Lilium  speciosum 

doz.  blooms  2  o 
LiUc,French.perfach.  4  0 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.  4  0 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  0  3 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  2  0 


s.  d.  t.  d.  s.  d. 

6  0  Mimosa,  French. 

I  6  per  bch.  06  10 

1  0  Pelargoniums,  I2  sps.  06  o  g 

2  0  — scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6  c 

2  0  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  i  6  40 

Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
6  0  Roses,  (French) 

3  0  doz.  blooms  06  16 

60  —  .  per  box  20  40 

4  o  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  z  0  40 

o  9  —  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Safifrano...per  doz.  20  30 

9  0  ;  —  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

;  Stephanotis,dz. sprays  60  90 

3  0  i  Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
6  o  Violets,  Parme,  French 

6  0  per  bch.  30  36 

4  0  Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
I  0  Violets,English 
4  0  doz.  bchs.  16  20 


ooin-tehstts. 
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IN  THE  I>RESS.  WIEE  EE  EEJLEY  SHORTLY. 

Demy  Svo.,  Price  Three  Shillings. 

“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  &  Shrubs’’ 

BY 

ZD. 

Author  of  ^'■Practical  Forestry,"  British  Orchids,'’’  &c.,  &c. 

London:  “Gardening  World”  Ofiice,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


ORDER  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT- 

Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO  .4  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds .  of  iliustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

HD.  SMITH  €§6  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


NOW  READY. 

My  New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

GHRYSANTHEI^Ui  CATALOGUE. 

This  will  be  the  most  useful  and  complete  ever  published, 
and  Will  contain  Cultural  Articles  by 

Mr.  C.  E.  SHEA  and  Mr.  H.  SHOESMITH. 

Post  free  7  stamps. 

I  have  paid  the  Raiser 

FIFTY  POUNDS 

For  half  the  entire  stock  of  Charles  Davis,  sport 
from  Viviand  Morel,  and  have  sufficient  good  strong 
Cuttings  to  supply  the  world.  Also  all  the  following 
varieties  : — Mddle.  Therese  Rey,  Golden  Wedding, 
Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  T.  Denne,  The  Tribune,  Presi¬ 
dent  Borel,  G.  W.  Child  (the  Champion  Scarlet 
Crimson),  W.  Seward,  J.  Shrimpton,  C.  Blick,  Mrs 
Hubbuck,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Dorothea  Shea,  and  all 
the  celebrated  M.  Calvat’s  varieties.  Good  strong 
Cuttings  of  all  now  ready. 

H.  a.  JONES,  I 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.  j 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  23i 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacom. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  December  nth. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

Tuesday,  December  12th. —  Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  u  o'clock. 

TnuRsnAY,  December  14th. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

P'riday,  December  15th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


NOTHINGr  is  too  small. 
NOTHIHCr  is  too  much  tronhle. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
You  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.D.8HUTTLEW0RTH  &  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 

IF’USS'X',  HANTS. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS’  CATALOGUE 

Of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds, 
and  all  things  specially  required  lor  the  best  kept  garden.  It 
makes  no  pretence  to  size  or  glaring  colouring,  but  it  will  be 
found  concise,  practical,  and  to  the  point  on  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  and  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country.  All  lovers  of  the 
garden  will  find  it  will  help  them  immensely  towards  success 
in  every  department  in  horticulture. 

POST  FREE. 


SPSCIH-lLi  CXJIIaTURE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  5/1 WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts 

WELLS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Gained  Highest  Honours  of  any  English  Firm  in  1892. 
Send  for  NewAlphabeticalCatalogue,Now  Ready, post  free  from 
W.  WELLS,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redbill,  Surrey. 


ISAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON  have  for 

A  immediate  disposal  as  follows,  all  of  first-class  quality,  in 
full  health  and  vigour : — 

RHODODENDRONS,  White,  full  of  buds. 

„  Scarlet  and  other  varieties,  full  of  buds, 

.,  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticum  varieties,  from  i  to  4 
feet,  at  remarkably  low  prices,  all  bushy  fine  plants. 

PRIVET,  Oval-leaf,  from  2  to  4  feet,  fine;  ASH,  Common, 
and  MOUNTAIN  BEECH;  HAZEL,  HORSE  CHEST¬ 
NUTS.  ELM,  LARCH.  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  POPLARS 
(various),  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  THORN  QUICK. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  SYCAMORE,  and  WILLOWS, 
all  good,  well-grown  Trees,  from  :iV  to  4  feet,  and  upwards. 

ROSES.  AUCUBAS,  BERBERIS,"  AQUIFOLIA,  BOX, 
CUPRESSUS,  DOGWOOD,  GOLDEN  ELDERS,  HOL¬ 
LIES,  IVIES.  LAURELS,  RETINOSPORAS,  English 
and  Irish  YEWS,  AZALEAS  (various),  and  many  other 
varieties.  For  Price  List,  apply  to — 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Whe  Late  Mr.  Dodwell.-— Through  ths 
1  lamented,  though  by  no  means  un¬ 
expected  death  on  the  30th  ult.  of  this 
I  extraordinary  man,  Floriculture  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  devoted  and  enthusi- 
!  astic  devotees.  Mr.  Dodwell  was,  so  far 
I  as  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  con¬ 
cerned,  perhaps  the  most  earnest  of  raisers 
and  of  cultivators  in  the  kingdom.  But 
whilst  such  an  intense  enthusiast  florally, 
and  therefore  one  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  a  soul  full  of  the  spirit 
of  his  vocation — and  so  it  was — he  was  one 
of  the  most  contentious  of  men,  but  not 
harshly  so.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
much  of  his  combativeness  was  not  due  to 
!  the  fact  that  he  was  so  impatient  of  the 
slowness  of  so  many  of  his  compeers,  whilst 
his  soul,  as  it  were,  soared  aloft  into  higher 
flights,  for  he  was  made  to  lead,  and  not  to 
be  one  of  the  general  ruck. 

His  book  on  the  Carnation  will  long  live 
as  a  standard  work,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
modern  florist,  that  the  Carnation  has  a^ain 
become  so  wonderfully  popular,  and  so 
widely  grown.  Of  course,  the  existing  wide 
favour  shown  to  the  flower  is  far  from 
being  all  due  to  the  florists  ;  still  to  them 
more  than  to  any  other  class  is  due  the 
existence  of  so  many  beautiful  hardy  bor¬ 
der  varieties  which  have  enabled  everybody 
who  has  a  garden  to  have  Carnations  in 
the  summer  in  abundance.  We  may  some- 
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times  smile  at  the  strong  enthusiasm  of  the 
florist,  and  his  strange  refining  over  the 
most  minute  distinctions,  but  then  we  have 
only  to  feel  the  fire  which  burned  so 
fiercely  in  the  bosom  of  our  deceased  friend 
to  realise  how  much  these  apparently 
minute  distinctions  were  to  him,  and 
perhaps  how  long  he  laboured  to  produce 
them. 

The  floral  world  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
riched  through  Mr.  Dod well’s  efforts.  It 
is  the  poorer  now  for  his  death,  and  we 
look  in  vain  at  present  for  any  one  to  take 
his  place.  After  all,  his  work  may  have 
been  done.  Knowing  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  his  health,  the  fragility  of  his  frame,  we 
have  often  wondered  that  he  was  spared  to 
us  so  long.  Lovingly  we  will  forget  his 
weaknesses,  and  only  will  remember  his 
goodness  and  his  intense  devotion  to  Flori¬ 
culture. 


HE  Close  of  the  Season. — Beyond  the 
one  small  meeting  which  takes  place 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  horticultural  exhibition  season  is 
now  over,  culminating  with  that  held  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  this  week — a 
very  satisfactory  show,  too,  for  the  winding- 
up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we 
have  had  a  long  and,  generally,  a  very 
successful  show  season.  Not  in  all  cases, 
perhaps,  have  the  shows  come  up  to 
expectations,  but  still  they  have  been  very 
good,  and  throughout  the  country  they 
have  had  very  beautiful  weather.  Perhaps 
amongst  the  other  very  marked  features  of 
1893,  we  shall  eventually  credit  it  with 
being  the  ideal  show  season  of  the  decade. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far 
there  is  or  is  not  any  general  inclination  to 
discount  flower  shows.  Probably  there  is 
a  large  body  of  persons  who  deprecate 
them  as  being  much  inferior  in  attractive¬ 
ness  and  interest  to  the  shows  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is  an  equally 
large  number  of  the  younger  generation 
who  think  they  are  better  than  ever.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  we  have  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Liliums,  and  many  other  special  show 
flowers,  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  variety  of 
which  the  old  frequenters  of  flower  shows 
could  not  find,  because  they  were  non¬ 
existent.  It  is  true  that  the  fine  old  speci¬ 
men  plants  have  largely  disappeared,  but 
their  day  is  past. 

The  most  attractive  features  of  flower 
shows  now,  when  they  are  good,  are  plant 
groups,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Hardy  flowers  alone  make  up  a  truly 
wonderful  feature,  and  they  give  of  their 
variety  over  a  long  season.  We  should 
like  to  see  more  of  the  early  spring  flower 
shows,  but  they  would  have  to  be  created 
in  what  is  a  non-show  season.  Whether 
shows  do  really  serve  to  stimulate  public 
interest  in  horticulture  is  a  debatable 
point,  but  it  all  the  same  seems  improbable 
that  they  should  not  exercise  some  potent 
and  beneficial  influence.  At  least,  we  hope 
they  do  for  the  welfare  of  gardening. 

PRICES  OF  Fruit  and  Flowers. — It  is  at 
once  distressing  and  also  distracting  to 
read,  as  we  so  frequently  do,  of  the 
wretched  returns  for  fruit  and  flowers 
obtained  by  some  growers  through  market 
sale,  and  of  the  high  returns  that  some 
others  obtain.  It  is  very  easy  for  the 
unfortunate  to  hold  that  undoubted 
favouritism  towards  the  fortunate  is  the 
cause,  and  will  not  hold  that  quality  of 
produce  and,  not  least,  regularity  or  per¬ 
manence  of  supply  has  much  to  do  with  the 
diverse  results.  However,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  could  we  have  a 
sort  of  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 


inquire  into  all  of  our  fruit,  flower,  and 
vegetable  market  arrangements,  so  that 
some  reform,  if  any  be  possible,  may  be 
instituted  in  a  system  that  seems  to  be  so 
productive  of  deep  dissatisfaction. 

We  have  not  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bond  fide  market  grower  is  to  blame. 
He  is  too  frequently  the  victim  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  meanest  features  to 
be  found  in  any  description  of  trade.  In 
what  kind'  of  business  does  the  bond  fide 
trader  find  that  his  efforts  are  discounted 
in  the  same  way  that  market  growers  are, 
through  a  most  unfair  and  unjust  competi¬ 
tion.  Certain  of  our  market  growers  will 
still  adhere  to  the  notion  that  their  chief 
trouble  is  found  in  the  foreign  competition. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case  we  hold 
that  the  trouble  is  found  closer  home  in  the 
practical  conversion  qf  thousands  of  private 
gardens  into  amateur  market  establish¬ 
ments,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting  some 
return  towards  garden  expenses,  anything 
literally,  fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables,  is 
sent  to  market,  selling  at  one  half  its  value, 
the  vendor  not  caring  about  a  “  living 
price  ■’ — for  that  must  soon  become  as 
important  a  matter  as  a  “living wage” — so 
long  as  the  return  is  something  towards 
garden  outla}^  It  is  all  this  sort  of  pro¬ 
duce  that  at  times  floods  our  markets,  and 
causes  the  legitimate  trader  to  tear  his 
hair  and  gnash  his  teeth  in  bitterness  of 
heart.  It  is  that  which  creates  the  tight 
shoe. 


OT  Hunting. — Such  was  the  phrase  or 
term  employed  by  a  distinguished 
horticulturist  the  other  day  in  relation  to 
an  exhibit  of  plants  that  were  a  disgrace  to 
a  costermonger,  arid  yet  were  sent  to  a 
show  from  one  of  the  most  written-up  of 
gardens  in  the  kingdom  for  the  mere  sake  of 
picking  up  a  trumpery  money  prize.  Such 
a  thing  is  a  wanton  degradation  of  horti¬ 
culture,  and  if  it  be  a  product  of  the  system 
of  prize  giving,  then  is  prize  giving  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  evils.  But  we  do  know  that 
even  if  “  pot-hunting  ”  be  a  far  too  common 
element  in  exhibiting,  at  least  most 
gardeners  or  exhibitors  strive  to  put  up 
something  that  is  presentable,  and  thus  it 
is  that  our  exhibitions  as  a  rule  keep  up  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  particular  instance  on  which  we 
have  commented  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
singular,  for  there  are  some  notable  allies, 
yet  happily  is  but  illustrative  of  a  few. 
The  conscientious  exhibitors  strive  hard  to 
win  with  their  best,  or  they  decline  to  show. 
The  few  who  so  degrade  horticulture  will 
show  any  rubbish  if  they  can  but  pick 
up  a  prize.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  matter 
of  surprise  when  this  mercenary  spirit  is 
displayed  that  so  many  gentlemen  either 
prohibit  their  gardeners  from  showing  at 
exhibitions,  or  severely  limit  them.  Per¬ 
haps  one  distinguished  society  which  so 
often  secures  fine  shows  without  prizes 
may  well  ask  whether  what  few  prizes  it 
does  offer  creates  a  game  that  is  worth  the 
candle.  Sometimes  we  learn  of  remarkably 
fine  shows  organised  on  purely  honora^ry 
grounds.  There  was  a  fine  fruit  show 
recently  at  Reading  of  this  nature,  in 
aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  At  Reigate,  where  relative  to 
area  they  have  one  of  the  best  quality 
Chrysanthemum  shows  annually  held,  no 
prizes  are  given,  and  as  a  result  very 
liberal  contributions  are  made  to  tlie 
gardening  charities.  All  honour  to  those 
who  make  such  noble  and  unselfish  efforts. 
The  iron  of  the  “pot-hunter”  has  not 
entered  into  their  souls  ! 

In  relation  to  some  exhibits  and  awards 
we  cannot  hold  committees  and  even 
judges  free  from  blame.  A  rigid  with¬ 


holding  of  awards  to  all  inferior  things 
would  soon  cool  the  ardour  of  the  mere 
“  pot-hunter,”  and  give  all  fair-minded 
competitors  satisfaction.  We  are  just  now 
passing  through  a  critical  time  for  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  the  highest  excellence  as  well  as 
to  uphold  high  motives  and  absolute 
honesty. 

- or*. - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— We  are 
asked  to  state  that  the  Committee  of  this  Institution 
has  recently  received  in  aid  of  its  funds  the  sum  of 
/31  los.  from  the  Reigate  and  District  Chrysanihe- 
mum  Society;  and  also  £7.  ns.  from  Mr.  Bailey 
Wadds,  of  Birdsall,  York. 

Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy 
(Industrial)  of  Science  and  Arts,  Brussels,  and 
presented  with  the  Diploma  of  that  Institution. 

Mr.  William  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  has  also  just 
received  the  Diploma  and  First-class  Medal  of  the 
Academie  Universelle,  Brussels. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
offered  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Dundee  as  a 
gift  glass-houses,  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.,  valued  at 
£i,ooa.  The  houses,  we  understand,  are  the  hand¬ 
some  structures  at  Coates  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  agreed  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  of  removal,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  subsequent  maintenance. 

Vt^atford  Cluysanthemum  Show. — We  understand 
that  the  valuable  set  of  silver  fish  carvers  offered  by 
Mr.  William  Colchester,  of  Ipswich,  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Watford  Show  on 
the  7th  ult.  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Gleeson, 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  Warren  House, 
Stanmore.  Mr.  Gleeson  also  further  proved  his 
skill  as  a  grower  by  winning  a  silver  cup,  a  silver 
medal,  and  three  money  prizes  at  the  same  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  London  Parks. — The  retirement  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  on  account  of  ill  health,  from  the  post  of 
Superintendent  of  Victoria  Park,  has  involved  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  management  of  several  of 
the  London  Parks  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council,  which  were  decided  upon  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman  succeeds  IMr.  Gibson  at  Victoria  Park, 
and  by  his  able  management  of  Dulwich  Park  has 
thoroughly  deserved  his  promotion.  He  will  be 
succeeded  at  Dulwich  by  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  who  for 
some  time  has  had  charge  of  the  Southwark  Park. 
Mr.  R.  Curie  has  been  promoted  from  Waterlow 
Park,  Highgate,  to  Southwark;  and  Mr.  J.  Pallett 
has  been  transferred  from  Myatt’s  Fields  to  Waterlow 
Park  ;  Mr.  White,  late  propagator  at  Victoria  Park, 
being  made  Superintendant  of  Myatt’s  P'ields. 

Mr.  James  Douglas.— We  are  resquested  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  that  may  arise  from  our  short 
reference  to  Mr.  James  Douglas’s  connection  with 
horticultural  instruction  in  Surrey.  “  Mr.  Douglas 
is  in  no  sense  an  Inspector  of  the  Lecturers.  He  has 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  with 
the  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  to  visit  the  various  horticultural 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  asking  at  the  close  of  such 
of  the  lectures  as  he  may  be  present  at  a  few 
questions  arising  out  of  the  lectures,  and  also  to 
note  the  principal  points  taught  in  the  lectures  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  on  them  questions  to  be  put  when 
thenext  May  National  Examination  in  Horticulture  is 
instituted.  That  is  all.”  And  we  would  add,  enough, 
too,  to  cause  some  very  curious  reflections.  There 
is  a  very  good  story  going  the  round  with  regard  to  one 
of  these  National  Examinations  to  the  effect  that  in 
one  district  a  gentleman,  his  gardener,  and  a 
youngster  employed  under  the  latter  submitted 
themselves  for  examination,  with  the  result  that  the 
master  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate,  and  the 
youth  one  of  the  Second-class,  while  the  gar¬ 
dener  was  incontinently  plucked.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  many  gardeners  become  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  examinations  as  oijC  of 
H.  M.  Elementary  School  Inspectors,  who  in  reply 
to  a  question  whether  they  were  not  frauds,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  farces. 
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A  New  Work  on  Orchids.— Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  popular  work  on  Palms,  M.  le  Comte 
Oswald  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  has  brought  out  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
work  on  jOrchids.  It  is  in  one  volume,  illustrated 
by  thirty  finely-coloured  plates  and  more  than  two 
hundred  engravings  interspersed  in  the  text.  The 
work  is  arranged  in  five  great  divisions,  successfully 
treating  of  the  Botany,  History,  Geography,  and 
Culture  of  Orchids.  The  last  and  concluding  por¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  each  kind  cultivated 
in  hot-houses,  with  a  description  of  the  most 
meritorious  species,  and  the  special  attention  which 
they  require.  The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
both  amateurs  and  gardeners,  and  uill  enable  them 
to  readily  find  the  types,  species  or  varieties  which 
they  cultivate.  The  works  of  this  nature  hitherto 
published  in  the  French  language  are  no  longer  up 
to  date,  and  do  not  record  the  discoveries  and  the 
progress  accomplished  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
These  advances  have  been  considerable,  particularly 
in  the  culture  and  general  management  of  Orchids  ; 
and  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in 
various  ways  facilitate  the  culture  of  Orchids  to  a 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  Judging  from  the 
woodcut  illustrations  which  we  have  seen  the  book 
will  be  of  permanent  value  to  all  Orchid  growers. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen- — The  acting 
directors  of  this  Society  met  on  Saturday  evening, 
2nd  inst..  Sir  Arthur  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk, 
presiding.  The  Chairman  thanked  the  Society  for 
electing  him  to  that  oflBce,  and  assured  the  meeting 
that  any  service  he  could  render  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society  would  be  cheerfully  given.  Sir  Arthur 
touched  on  various  methods  to  be  adopted  in  order 
more  fully  to  carry  out  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Society  in  the  advancement  of  scientific  horticul¬ 
ture,  such  as  closer  assimilation  with  the  Societies 
in  the  south,  the  sending  of  one  or  more  directors 
to  great  shows  to  gain  additional  insight,  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  lectures  during  winter  on  horticulture, 
floriculture,  and  arboriculture,  referring  especially 
to  the  effects  of  the  recent  gales  on  trees  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  last  mentioned  science,  etc.  Ultimately 
the  matter  was  remitted  to  a  sub-committee  to  bring 
up  an  early  report.  The  question  of  exhibitions 
next  year  was  then  discussed,  and  the  secretary 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council,  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  whose  e.xhibition  falls  to  be  held  in 
Aberdeen  next  year.  Thereafter,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Robson,  Sir  Arthur  Grant  was  cordially  thanked 
for  presiding. 

- ^ - 

COTTAGERS  AND  THEIR  GARDENS. 

When  travelling  through  the  country  districts,  most 
observant  people  have  been  struck  with  the  many 
neat  and  well  kept  cottage  gardens  that  are  to  be 
seen— the  dwellings  often  covered  with  climbing 
plants,  and  the  gardens  well  stocked  with  fruit  'trees, 
while  the  numerous  plants  in  the  flower  borders  all 
tell  of  care  and  attention.  But  how  many  when 
gazing  on  the  fertile  plots  have  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  what  they  have  cost  the  occupier  or  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  If  all  the  labour  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  money  expended  to  produce  the 
present  fertility,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  cottager  has  added  considerably  to  the  value  of 
his  holding,  far  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
ground  he  holds,  than  the  farmer  for  whom  so  much 
has  been  done  in  the  w'ay  of  legislation.  Yet  there 
is  no  compensation  for  him  ! 

Take  for  example  a  new  cottage,  which  in  some 
instances  has  a  rental  of  gs.  or  3s.  6d.  per  week,  and 
having  a  garden  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
place  is  often  as  the  builders  have  left  it,  ground  re¬ 
quiring  levelling,  paths  making,  fruit  trees  planting, 
and  the  whole  place  putting  in  order,  which  work  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  left  to  the  first  tenant  to  do. 
But  supposing  this  tenant  only  occupies  the  house 
for  the  first  twelve  months,  would  it  be  consistent  to 
expect  him  to  dig  and  plant  trees,  make  walks,  level 
ground,  and  make  the  whole  tidy,  when  he  knows 
full  well  that  a  fortnight's  notice  would  get  rid  of 
him.  Let  us  see  what  it  would  cost  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  put  the  garden  into  something  like  a 
shapeable  condition,  so  that  the  tenant  might  have  a 
fair  start.  A  garden  of  the  above  dimensions  should 
have  at  least  a  dozen  each  of  Black  and  Red 
Currants,  a  dozen  Gooseberries,  and  fifty  Raspberry 


bushes ;  half  a  dozen  each  of  Apples  and  Plums, 
and  two  or  three  each  of  Pears  and  Cherries.  The 
whole  might  be  procured  for  about  30.S.  Making 
paths,  gravelling,  putting  down  edging,  would  cost, 
according  to  the  distance  the  house  was  from  the 
road,  or  the  way  the  work  was  done,  say  another  30s. 
Now  this  item,  small  as  it  may  seem,  is  something 
considerable  to  a  man  who  only  gets  a  very  small 
wage,  and  who  has  no  surety  for  his  money. 

It  would  be  far  better  if  landlords  would  provide 
fru  trees  for  cottage  gardens  in  the  first  instance, 
stipulating  that  they  must  be  left  in  good  order  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  ;  then  there  would  be 
no  unpleasantness  caused  through  a  person  giving 
up  possession  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  now.  Neither  would  there  be  such  a  loath¬ 
someness  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  keep  the  place 
in  order.  How  much  most  cottagers  in  the  rural 
districts  value  their  gardens  none  can  tell,  except 
those  who  occupy  them.  The  hours  they  spend  in 
these  plots  is  astonishing,  and  the  more  they  can  be 
made  enjoyable  and  interesting,  the  more  pleasure 
will  they  give  to  those  who  cultivate  them. 

A  case  came  under  my  notice  last  summer  where 
a  man  walked  three  miles  each  way  to  and  from  work, 
yet  after  his  day’s  toil  and  walk  home  he  was  not  too 
tired  to  \jalk  another  mile  after  having  a  cup  of  tea 
to  attend  to  his  allotment  ground,  which  was 
situated  that  distance  from  his  home.  If  landlords 
could  only  know  the  pleasure  some  of  these  men 
derive  from  their  plots,  there  would  be  less  need  to 
ask  them  to  supply  them  with  fruit  trees. — A  Looker 
On. 

- -f- - 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

New  varieties  still  continue  to  turn  up  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  Those  described  below  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  received  Awards  of 
Merit. 

Judge  Hoit. — A  Japanese  Anemone  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  term  to  apply  to  this  variet)'.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  the  long  twisted  rays  that  are 
generally  considered  as  characteristic  of  that 
section  ;  but  the  rays  injhis  case  are  not  horizontal, 
for  they  are  numerous,  tubular,  and  incurved  at  the 
tips,  and  of  a  pale  lilac-purple.  The  disc  is  high 
and  consists  of  long,  tubular  florets  deeply  cut  at 
the  apex,  where  they  are  white,  but  the  rest  is  blush. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swan  ley. 

Golden  Gate. — For  description  of  this  handsome 
Japanese  variety  see  p.  212.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Elmer  de  Smith. — Here  we  have  a  Japanese, 
variety  of  great  depth,  and  measuring  about  7  in.  to 
8  in.  in  diameter.  The  drooping  florets  are  broad 
and  deep  crimson  with  a  creamy-yellow  reverse 
more  or  less  tinted  with  red.  It  was  exhibited  by 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter), 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

•Mrs.  John  Gardiner. — As  an  incurved  variety 
this  is  of  medium  size,  measuring  about  4  in.  in 
diameter,  but  very  neat  and  refined.  The  florets  are 
neatly  arranged,  pointed,  and  of  a  clear  yellow,  or 
often  tinged  with  bronze  on  the  exposed  face.  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  was  the 
exhibitor. 

Mrs.  J.  Mitchell.  — Being  a  sport  from  Empress 
Eugene,  the  variety  under  notice  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  that  variety  except  in  colour. 
The  bloom  is  beautifully  neat  and  of  a  soft  buff  or 
pleasing  fawn  colour.  The  tips  of  the  florets  are 
much  curled  inwards  at  the  tip,  and  in  that  respect 
remind  us  of  Abbott’s  ’White,  another  striking  and 
distinct  form.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

H.  M.  PoLLETT. — This  Japanese  variety  measures 
6  in.  to  yin.  across,  ard  has  broad,  spreading,  rosy- 
purple  florets.  The  whole  has  a  massive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  raiser  and  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Robert 
Owen. 

Elsie  Walker. — Here  we  have  a  pompon  of 
large  size,  even  without  being  disbudded,  with 
crimson  red  florets  edged  and  tipped  with  golden- 
yellow.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Little  Pet. — The  blooms  of  this  variety  grown 
in  the  natural  way  without  disbudding  are  very 
small  as  the  name  would  indicate,  globular,  and 
orange-red,  fading  to  chestnut.  Like  Elsie  Walker 
it  flowers  very  freely.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Owen. 

Le  Prince  du  Bois. — For  description  of  this 
distinct  Japanese  variety  see  p.  212.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 


HEDGES  AND  FENCES 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

There  are  hedges  and  hedges  ;  some  which  have  a 
neat  and  trim  aspect,  and  others  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  neglect  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
'Where  quick  growing  and  hungry  feeding  plants 
like  Laurel  and  others  are  used,  unless  constant 
attention  is  afforded  them  they  rapidly  become 
coarse,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  strain  upon  the 
surrounding  soil.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case 
with  all  plants  when  used  as  hedges,  and  few 
subjects  can  be  grown  near  them  to  advantage.  For 
this  reason  I  dislike  to  see  coarse  hedges  in  the 
garden,  although  the  outskirts  of  large  places  possess 
a  fitter  and  more  characteristic  appearance  under 
these  conditions.  Here  the  space  can  be  afforded, 
and  a  trim  hedge  of  closer  dimensions  would  not 
have  so  good  an  effect. 

But  my  object  in  these  notes  is  to  point  out  the 
superior  advantages  of  fences  over  hedges,  more 
particularly  in  the  smaller  gardens.  Upon  the 
lowest  computation  a  hedge  will  take  up  eight  feet 
of  ground — two  for  the  hedge  proper,  and  three  feet 
upon  each  side.  Even  if  we  utilize  the  three  feet 
spaces  as  paths — which  should  always  be  done — we 
lose  the  great  advantages  which  a  fence  gives  us  in 
many  ways.  Unless  a  high  screen  is  wanted,  either 
to  part  off  the  flower  from  the  kitchen  garden,  or  as 
a  shelter  which  a  three  to  four  feet  fence  would  not 
afford,  I  do  not  recommend  hedges  in  preference  to 
fences. 

"With  the  fence  we  can  secure  a  varied  crop  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  the  desired  height  is  obtained  at 
once,  and  easily  and  quickly  covered  with  verdure. 
We  can  also  have  a  border  at  the  foot  of  the  fence, 
suitable  for  many  subjects  which  would  not  thrive  so 
well  in  the  open  beds.  The  labour  and  litter  of 
annual  trimming  is  saved,  while  there  is  less 
harbouring  of  slugs  and  other  plant  pests.  The 
number  of  subjects  suitable  for  garden  fences  of  this 
kind  are  legion.  I  may  name  Roses,  Clematises, 
Cydonias,  and  various  fruits,  all  of  which  will  make 
a  more  profitable  show  than  the  majority  of  natural 
hedges.  Should  we  require  an  evergreen  hedge  we 
have  a  wide  choice  in  this  direction — Ivies,  Esca- 
lonias,  and  heaps  more  readily  occur  to  one’s  mind. 
Then  there  are  many  flowering  shrubs  which  could 
be  planted  as  hedges,  and  which  would  answer  the 
purpose  almost  equally  as  well  as  Holly  or  Yew  in 
the  enclosed  garden.  Last  summer,  I  saw  a  hedge 
of  Sweet  Briers,  one  of  Rosa  rugosa,  another  of 
Deutzia  scabra  ;  all  of  which  had  a  grand  appear¬ 
ance. 

Of  course  these  would  not  do  for  boundary  hedges, 
but  I  am  certain  that  more  pleasure  and  profit  would 
be  derived  from  using  a  larger  variety  in  hedges, 
and  having  fences  or  horizontal-trained  fruit  trees  as 
divisions  and  for  shelter  in  our  gardens. — Experience. 

- .i. - 

THE  ROSERY. 

Stocks  for  Roses. 

These  are  a  most  important  item,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  variety  of 
rose  to  be  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
abuses  of  -stocks,  I  am  convinced  from  several 
years’  experience  that  own  root  Roses  will  never 
produce  so  grand  a  blocm — sort  for  sort — as  those 
grown  upon  a  suitable  stock  for  each  variety,  as 
well  as  the  class  of  soil  they  may  be  cultivated  in. 
The  cutting  Brier  will  suit  all  Roses,  and  I  think 
we  may  safely  say  it  is  good  for  all  soils  ;  but  we 
find  the  Manettii,  seedling  Brier,  hedge  Brier,  De 
la  Grifferaie,  Polyantha,  and  others  also  used,  and 
in  some  cases  proving  better  than  the  first  named. 
As  dwarfs  for  a  permanent  bed  I  much  prefer  the 
cutting  Brier  ;  but  for  the  majority  of  the  hybrid 
perpetual  class  intended  to  be  grown  as  maidens  for 
producing  a  crop  of  bloom  between  the  first  and 
second  cuts  of  permanent  plants,  I  would  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  choose  the  Manettii.  In  this  case,  where 
one  has  room  and  can  afford  it,  there  is  no  better 
plan  than  casting  away  those  upon  the  Manettii 
after  the  second,  or,  at  most,  third  year.  The 
two  seasons  following  their  maiden  stage  will  pro¬ 
vide  blooms  earlier  than  those  upon  the  Brier,  and 
fully  a  month  previous  to  maiden  plants.  By  grow¬ 
ing  a  few  upon  each  stock,  and  in  these  diflerent 
stages,  together  with  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties, 
a  glut  at  one  time  is  easily  avoided,  and  a  most  use¬ 
ful  succession  of  bloom  secured. — Experienee. 
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FORCING  CAULIFLOWERS. 

There  is  probably  no  vegetable  which  is  capable  of 
profitable  forcing  in  America,  concerning  which  so 
little  has  been  written  in  reference  to  its  treatment 
under  glass,  as  Cauliflowers.  It  is  true  that  the 
literature  of  vegetable  forcing  is  very  meagre  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  therefore  little  wonder  that  the 
Cauliflower,  which  is  scarcely  known  as  a  winter 
crop  outside  the  establishments  of  wealthy  persons 
who  employ  gardeners,  should  have  received  so 
little  attention  from  writers.  Our  own  experience 
in  the  forcing  of  Cauliflowers  for  winter  use  extends 
over  only  three  winters  with  four  crops  ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  first  crop  was  a  failure  and  the  last 
were  very  successful,  the  narrative  may  possess  some 
value. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  in  speaking  of  the 
forcing  of  Cauliflowers  I  refer  to  the  practice  of 
growing  them  under  glass  to  maturity  in  the  cold 
months,  and  not  to  the  much  commoner  practice  of 
growing  them  to  a  large  size  under  frames  or  sash- 
covered  houses  and  stripping  the  sash  off  upon  the 
approach  of  warm  w'eather  and  allowing  them  to 
mature  without  cover.  Our  first  crop  was  attempted 
in  the  winter  ofi8go-gi.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
“  flats  "  or  shallow  boxes,  and  the  young  plants  were 
transplanted  into  pots.  ^Yhen  the  plants  were  8  in. 
or  10  in.  high  they  had  been  shifted  to  8-in.  pots, 
and  knowing  that  the  Cauliflower  delights  in  a  low 
temperature,  the  pots  were  set  upon  the  ground  in  a 
cool  lean-to  house,  where  the  temperature  often  went 
below  40'’.  The  floor  of  this  house  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  plants  were 
suffering.  They  were  removed,  therefore,  into  an 
intermediate  temperature.  Growth  soon  began 
again  and  small  heads  began  to  form  before  the 
plants  had  reached  the  proper  size.  These  heads, 
however,  soon  split  or  "buttoned,”  and  none  of 
them  were  merchantable.  The  lesson  was  evident. 
The  plants  had  been  checked,  and  under  the  sudden 
stimulus  of  a  new  growth  the  premature  heads  were 
ruptured. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  the  following 
winter  in  a  small  way,  the  attempt  being  made 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  uniform  condition  of  vigour 
and  growth  throughout  their  lifetime.  This  attempt 
was  successful,  and  it  lead  to  two  larger  experiments 
of  the  past  wdnter.  In  this  second  trial,  the  plants 
were  grown  in  6-in.  pots,  but  this  was  thereafter 
abandoned  as  too  expensive. 

The  house  in  which  the  two  crops  of  last  winter 
were  grown  in  a  low  two-thirds  span,  facing  the 
south,  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  It  is  built  upon  a 
side  hill,  and  it  has  three  benches,  the  two  lower 
ones  being  used  for  the  Cauliflowers.  The  lowest 
bench,  against  the  south  wall,  has  a  board  bottom 
underneath  7  in.  or  8  in.  of  soil,  and  is  supplied  with 
mild  bottom  heat  frcm  two  ij-in.  steam  pipes.  The 
main  or  central  bench,  7  ft.  wide,  is  solid  :  that  is, 
it  is  a  ground  bed  and  has  no  bottom  heat.  The 
soil  in  this  bed  is  about  8  in.  deep,  and  it  rests  upon 
a  natural  subsoil  of  very  hard  clay.  The  soil  in 
both  beds  was  placed  upon  them  last  fall,  and  it  was 
made  of  good  garden  loam,  with  which  a  very  liberal 
supply  of  old  manure  was  mixed.  One  load  of 
manure  mixed  with  three  or  four  of  the  earth  makes 
a  good  soil,  and  if  it  is  somewhat  heavy  or  pasty, 
sand  must  be  supplied  to  it  to  afford  perfect  drainage 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  "  sour  ”  or  hard.  We 
prepare  soil  for  all  winter  vegetables  in  essentially 
this  manner.  The  lower  bed,  which  had  bottom 
heat,  did  so  poorly  under  both  crops  that  I  shall 
dismiss  it  at  once  from  this  account.  The  plants 
were  later  than  those  in  the  solid  bed  and  never 
equalled  them  in  size  and  percentage  of  good  heads, 
and  they  were  conspicuously  lacking  in  uniformity. 
So  few  good  heads  formed  that  the  bed  did  not 
return  the  labour  expended  upon  it. 

Seeds  for  the  first  crop  were  sown  in  boxes  on 
August  24th.  The  plants,  having  been  once  trans¬ 
planted,  were  set  in  the  beds  October  4th  and  5th, 
about  16  in.  apart  each  way.  Three  varieties  were 
used — Extra  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Gilt  Ed  ;e  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Early  Snowball,  all  supplied  by  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co. 

The  plants  were  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
as  occasion  demanded,  and  the  ground  was  fre¬ 
quently  stirred  with  a  hand  weeder.  An  abundance 
of  air  was  given  during  the  day,  a  row  of  small  ven¬ 
tilators  along  the  peak  of  the  house  being  thrown 
open  even  in  sharp  -sveather  if  the  sun  was  bright. 


From  60°  to  70^  during  the  day  and  about  50°  at 
night  were  considered  to  be  the  ideal  temperatures, 
although  in  very  bright  days  the  mercury  might  regis¬ 
ter  80®  for  a  time  and  the  night  temperature  several 
times  sank  below  40®.  There  was  a  tendency  for  the 
plants  to  damp  off  soon  after  they  were  set,  but  care 
in  not  watering  too  much  and  in  giving  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  seemed  to  keep  the  trouble  in  check  ;  and 
new  plants  were  set  into  the  vacancies, 

The  first  week  in  December  heads  were  beginning 
to  form.  The  first  heads  were  sold  January  13th, 
four  and  a-half  months  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
The  Erfurt  gave  the  earliest  and  evidently  the  best 
results.  The  plants  had  been  checked  somewhat 
late  in  their  history  by  very  dark  weather  and 
possibly  by  some  inattention  in  management,  and 
many  of  the  heads  began  to  "  button  ”  or  to  break 
into  irregular  portions  with  a  tendency  to  go  to  seed. 
The  house  was  needed  for  other  experiments,  and  on 
January  20th  the  plants  were  all  removed.  At  this 
time  nearly  three-fourths  bf  the  crop  had  matured 
sufficiently  to  give  marketable  heads,  although  many 
of  the  heads  were  small.  Winter  cauliflowers,  in 
common  with  all  forced  crops,  should  be  harvested 
when  small,  for  products  of  medium  or  even  small 
size  sell  for  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  large  ones  in 
vdnter,  and  the  cost  of  raising  them  is  much-less.  A 
head  four  inches  across  is  large  enough  for  January 
sales,  and  many  of  the  heads  which  we  sold  were 
considerably  smaller  than  this.  These  heads  sold 
readily  at  our  door  for  twenty  cents  apiece. 

January  25th,  i8g3,  a  second  crop  of  cauliflov/ers 
was  set  in  the  beds,  comprising  Early  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  Seeds  for  this  crop  were  sown  in  flats 
October  21st.  On  November 5th  the  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  other  flatc,  and  on  December  i6th  shifted 
to  3  in.  pots,  where  ihey  remained  until  set  in  the  bed. 
About  the  20th  of  1 1  irch  heads  were  found  to  be 
forming  in  the  E_.ly  Snowball.  In  the  former 
experiment  Erfurt  gave  the  first  heads.  A  week 
later  than  this  Snowball  had  heads  3  to  4  in.  in 
diameter  while  Erfurt  showed  none.  The  first 
heads  were  sold  on  the  29th  of  March,  about  five  and 
a-third  months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  time  between  sowing  and  harvest 
is  greater  in  the  second  crop  than  in  the  first.  This 
is  because  the  plants  were  wholly  grown  in  the  dark 
and  short  days  of  mid-winter.  It  should  be  added, 
also,  that  the  climate  of  Ithaca  is  excessively  cloudy 
and  that  the  forcing  of  plants  presents  special 
difficulties  here.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  uniform  but  not  exuberant  state  of 
vigour  to  prevent  the  heads  from  buttoning.  The 
crop  held  up  well  and  on  the  ist  of  May,  when  the 
experiment  closed,  there  were  many  merchantable 
heads  unsold. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  plants  made  good 
heads,  which  is  a  very  large  proportion  even  for  the 
best  field  culture.  In  this '  crop  the  heads  were 
allowed  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  in  the  mid-winter 
crop,  the  average  diameter  being  about  6  in.  It  is 
rarely  necessary  to  bleach  the  heads,  as  is  done  in 
field  culture.  Late  in  the  season,  in  April,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  break  a  leaf  down  over  a  head  now  and 
then  to  protect  it  from  too  hot  sun,  but  ordinarily 
the  heads  will  be  perfectly  white  under  glass  when 
full  grown.  The  house  in  which  these  plants  were 
grown  is  glazed  with  single-thick,  third  quality  glass. 
The  heads  are  as  sweet  and  tender  as  the  best  field 
product,  and  we  have  never  grow”  a  crop  under 
glass,  either  of  vegetables  or  fiov\ I  r;^,  which  was  so 
satisfactory  and  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  these  crops  of  cauliflowers.  As  to  varieties,  there 
is  evidently  little  choice  between  the  Erfurt  and 
Snowball  strains.  In  the  last  and  most  successful 
crop,  the  Early  Snowball  was  the  earlier,  but  other¬ 
wise  it  had  little  if  any  superiority  over  the  other. 

Summary. — Cauliflowers  are  easily  grown  as  a 
winter  crop  if  they  are  kept  in  vigorous  and 
uniform  growth.  They  need  a  rich  soil,  careful 
attention  to  watering,  cultivation  and  ventilation, 
and  a  cool  temperature  like  that  employed  for 
Lettuce.  They  appear  to  thrive  better  without 
bottom  heat  than  with  it.  The  Early  Snowball  and 
Erfurt  strains  force  well.  Plants  should  be  set  in 
the  beds  when  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  old, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  from  four 
to  five  months  elapse  before  the  first  heads  are  fit 
for  market.  The  heads  ordinarily  require  no  bleach¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  ready  for  sale  when  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  diameter. — L.  H.  Bailey,  in  Bulletin 
55  0/  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

At  Forest  Hill. 

It  is  now  getting  late  in  the  year  for  Chrysanthe. 
mums,  nevertheless  the  season  generally  has  been  a 
good  one  for  them,  and  many  of  the  varieties,  even 
when  the  blooms  are  grown  to  large  size,  are  holding 
out  bravely.  We  noted  some  of  the  best  varieties 
still  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  which  are  not  only  in  fine 
form,  but  in  good  condition.  The  stems  of  Robert 
Owen  stand  about  5  ft.  high,  and  bear  large,  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  As  an  incurved  Japanese  variety  it 
is  one  of  the  neatest  of  its  class  we  know.  Golden 
Wedding  is  evidently  going  to  prove  of  great  utility 
for  various  purposes,  and  will  be  in  much  request 
next  year.  The  golden,  incur\'ed  and  interlacing 
florets  are  more  or  less  cut  at  the  apex.  The  broad 
petalled  and  incurved  Japanese  Ada  Praas  is  very 
handsome  in  its  way,  and  will  be  certain  to  make  its 
appearance  on  the  show  boards  in  future  years.  The 
hard  centre,  so  frequent  in  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  has 
disappeared,  leaving  the  flower  pure  white.  The 
slender  florets  of  Lilian  S.  Bird  give  it  a  slender  and 
fantastical  appearance  ;  with  exception  of  their  pink 
colour,  they  otherwise  resemble  those  of  Shasta, 
which  are  white. 

When  the  blooms  of  Archimede  first  expand,  the 
variety  is  seen  to  belong  to  the  refiexed  Japanese 
type,  but  the  blooms  in  their  ultimate  stage  form  a 
globular,  golden  mass.  On  the  other  hand.  Coronet 
is  an  incurved  Japanese  variety  with  primrose- 
yellow  flowers.  W.  W.  Coles  also  proves  useful  for 
late  work,  and  is  still  in  good  condition.  The  new 
Duke  of  York  is  a  crimson-purple  incurved 
Japanese  sort,  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  when  seen 
in  its  best  form  is  a  striking  kind.  W.  H.  Lincoln 
has  hitherto  been  serviceable  and  much  esteemed, 
but  it  pales  before  Golden  Wedding,  both  in  colour 
and  attractiveness.  The  latter  is  considered  an  easy 
variety  to  grow.  C.  B.  Whitnall  is  an  incurved 
variety  that  came  from  America  about  three  years 
ago,  and  seems  deserving  of  more  prominence  than 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  florets  are  very  broad, 
and  of  a  uniform  deep  purple,  while  the  heads  are 
large. 

In  the  Open  Air  at  Kew. 

Many  of  the  early  varieties,  including  the  single,  the 
pompons  and  pompon  anemone  Chrysanthemums, 
might  be  turned  to  better  account  than  they  are  at 
present  for  the  embellishment  of  public  parks  and 
gardens,  as  well  as  the  grounds  of  private  establish¬ 
ments.  The  ground  surrounding  a  clump  of  trees 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  has  been  rendered 
very  attractive  for  some  months  past  by  the  use  of 
varieties  that  flowered  at  different  times  and  kept  up 
a  succession,  practically  from  August  till  the  recent 
severe  frost  greatly  checked  them.  Precocite  with 
yellow  flowers  is  generally  the  first  to  expand.  The 
white  and  pink  Precocite  Japonaise  is  also  early  and 
floriferous.  The  above  are  followed  by  Madame 
Desgrange  with  its  white  flowers. 

The  others  are  later  and  have  been  very  floriferous 
in  most  cases  till  quite  recently.  The  only  one  we 
noted  which  is  exceptional  in  flowering  sparsely  is 
Madame  de  Merlieux  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  One 
of  the  most  widely-cultivated  pompons  for  outdoor 
work  is  President  with  rich  crimson-purple  flowers, 
always  abundantly  produced  and  very  effective  as  a 
rule  during  the  latter  part  of  November.  A  golden 
yellow  pompon  named  Golden  St.  Thair,  when  at 
its  hest,  appears  like  a  mass  of  golden  yellow.  La 
Mount  is  a  reddish-purple  single  variety  with  a 
large  golden  disc,  but  not  being  very  refined  it 
appears  to  best  advantage  at  a  distance.  It  is 
certainly  very  conspicuous  and  even  effective,  and 
attains  a  height  of  3ft.  in  the  open  ground.  On  the 
contrary  one  of  the  most  charming  and  refined  of  the 
single  varieties  is  Miss  Rose.  Planted  out,  it  grows 
2ft.  high  and  hears  a  great  profusion  of  rosy  flowers 
with  a  small  and  scarcely  noticeable  disc.  Grown 
in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  it 
scarcely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height  and  flowers  most 
profusely,  as  might  have  been  seen  in  No.  4  house 
recently. 

Unfortunately  Gus  Harris  is  too  late  in  coming 
into  flower  to  be  relied  upon  for  outdoor  work  in  bad 
seasons,  but  the  single  blooms  are  much  more 
highly  coloured  than  when  grown  under  glass. 
Scarlet  Gem  also  blooms  rather  late,  but  its  fiery  red 
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rays  and  large  prominent  disc  render  it  very  con¬ 
spicuous  even  at  a  distance.  Madamoiselle  Elise 
Dordan  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Miss  Rose  kept  a 
circular  bed  near  the  Palm  House  gay  for  many  weeks 
The  Red  Precocite  is  different  from  the  other  early, 
kinds  bearing  the  same  name  in  part.  It  is  later  in 
flowering  and  the  blooms  are  crimson-red. 

- - 

TWO  NEW  APPLES. 

The  new  or  recent  impulse  that  has  been  given  to 
fruit  cultivation  is  not  merely  stirring  up  a  greater 
activity  in  the  culture  of  old  kinds,  but  greater 
interest  has  been  created  in  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  more  suited  to  modern  wants.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  relatively  few  kinds 
brought  before  the  public  for  approbation  will 
increase  as  years  roll  on,  and  in  proportion  as  fruit 
culture  progresses  and  gives  encouragement  to  its 
promoters.  Amongst  those  that  turned  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
28th  ult. ;  were  two  varieties  that  were  honoured  with 
Awards  of  Merit.  Efartlett’s  Glory  is  a  large  fruit, 
similar  in  shape  to  Blenheim  Orange,  and  having  a 
greenish-yellow  skin  suffused  with  red  on  the  exposed 
side.  The  eye  is  closed  and  seated  in  a  deep  basin. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  crisp,  and  now  very  tender.  It  is 
in  season  from  November  to  January,  but  may  not 
last  so  long  this  year,  if  it  behaves  like  the  older 
kinds.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  W.  E.  Browne 
&  Son,  Wells,  Somerset. 

The  other  new  variety  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  Byford  Wonder,  a  much  larger  fruit  than  the 
former.  It  is  obtusely  five-angled  from  the  top  to 
the  base,  or  nearly  so.  The  skin  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  of  a  dull  golden  yellow,  with  some  red 
splashes,  as  a  rule,  on  the  exposed  side.  The  eye  is 
open  or  generally  so,  and  situated  in  a  deep  cavity. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  good  keeper,  and 
should  it  be  a  good  bearer,  the  large  size,  and  fine 
appearance  of  the  fruit  itself  will  be  a  great  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  help  greatly  to  popularise  it. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Orchids  at  Broomfield,  Sale. 

Visiting  Mr.  Wells’  collection  the  other  day,  I  was 
much  pleased  to  find  in  flower  the  renowned  Cattleya 
labiata  alba,  concerning  which  there  has  been  so 
much  said  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening 
World  at  different  times.  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
not  seen  a  white  labiata,  and  rather  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  albino,  but  I  am  satisfied  now,  and 
can  say  that  it  is  a  very  chaste  Cattleya  indeed .  Well 
may  the  owner  and  his  gardener  be  proud  of  the 
possession  of  such  a  treasure,  for  pure  whiie  it  is, 
and  a  fine  healthy  plant  too.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  being  one  of  the  importations  of 
something  like  two  years  ago,  as  the  plant  has  made 
two  pseudo-bulbs  in  this  country,  a  fact  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  doubted.  Another  grand 
Orchid  in  flower  at  Broomfield  was  Cypripedium 
insigne  Wellsiana.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  insignes 
I  have  yet  seen,  having  a  grand  dorsal  sepal  and  all 
parts  well  balanced.  C.  Leeanura  superbum  is  a 
fine  plant  with  a  dozen  flowers  and  grand  in  variety. 
The  Cattleyas  are  looking  well  here,  and  I  need  not 
mention  the  varieties  grown,  but  may  say  that  they 
are  all  of  the  very  best,  and  even  include  a  fine 
healthy  plant  of  the  up-to-date  C.  Lord  Rothschild. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hinde,  the  gardener,  for  the 
way  in  which  he  manages  the  collection,  everything 
being  scrupulously  clean  and  thrifty,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  points  to  aim  at  in  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids.— IE.  H. 


The  undermentioned  Orchids  received  awards 
according  to  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult.: — 

Cypripedium  insigne  illustre. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  variations  to  which  this 
old  species  may  give  rise.  Hitherto  the  spotting 
has  been  confined  to  the  upper  sepal  or  nearly  so. 
That  under  notice  has  beautifully  spotted  petals  ; 
they  may  be  described  as  of  a  light  yellow,  shaded 
with  brown,  and  spotted  with  rich  brown  markings 
all  over  the  base,  but  in  lines  upwards,  the  apex 
only  being  merely  netted.  The  upper  sepal  is,  how¬ 
ever,  unusually  heavily  blotched  with  large  shining 
brown,  clearly  defined  markings,  with  a  cluster  of 
small  purple  ones  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  white 


portion.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  shining  brown.  The 
variety  excels  the  Cambridge  Lodge  var.  in  the 
spotting  of  the  petals  by  a  long  way.  It  turned  up 
in  an  importation  of  the  mountain  type,  and  was 
exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell, 
when  it  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Habenarla  clllarls. 

The  terrestrial  Orchids  are  very  much  neglected, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  That  under  notice  comes  from  North 
America,  and  has  leaves  very  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  Plantago  lanceolata ;  but  they  are  softer  in 
texture  with  a  red  rib  in  the  lower  half.  The  stem 
is  about  zj  ft.  high  and  bears  a  few  small  leaves 
with  a  raceme  of  flowers  on  the  top.  The  sepals  are 
oval,  the  dorsal  one  being  concave  and  lying  over 
the  flower,  while  the  lateral  ones  are  flat  and 
reflexed.  The  linear  petals  lie  under  the  upper 
sepal,  and  they,  like  the  sepals,  are  of  a  deep  apricot 
hue.  The  lip  is  linear  with  long  fringes  all  round, 
and  is  a  shade  or  two  darker  in  colour.  The  specific 
name  applies  to  this  organ.  Botanical  Certificate. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Catasetum  Danwinianum. 

The  Catasetums  are  mostly  very  similar  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  the  greatest 
diversity  prevails  in  the  form  of  the  lip.  Here  the 
oblong,  concave,  spreading  sepals  are  deep  shining 
brown  tinted  with  purple  externally,  and  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground  internally.  The 
petals  are  similar  in  colour,  but  nearly  flat.  The  lip 
forms  a  bluntly  conical  sac  in  the  male  plant,  and  is 
spotted  with  purple  on  both  surfaces,  but  especially 
so  internally,  with  abroad,  revolute,  white,  shallowly 
fringed  margin.  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Minos. 

This  hybrid  was  obtained  from  C.  Spicerianum 
crossed  with  C.  Arthurianum.  The  leaves  are 
ligulate  and  light  green,  and  the  whole  scape  to  the 
top  of  the  flower  is  only  6  in.  high.  The  upper 
sepal  is  large,  roundly  oval  and  white  suffused  and 
netted  with  purple  on  the  white  ground  lying  around 
the  basal  green  portion  ;  the  midrib  is  also  deep 
purple.  The  petals  are  deflexed  as  in  the  pollen 
parent,  and  yellow,  suffused  with  brown,  and  having 
a  much  darker  midrib  ;  the  upper  edges  are  wavy 
and  yellow.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  shining  brown 
with  a  yellow  rim  round  the  mouth.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  it. 

Laelia  anceps  Amesiana. 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  handsome  and 
distinct  new  variety,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  that  are  already  named.  The  sepals  are 
white  with  a  faint  blush  of  purple  on  the  upper 
portion.  The  petals  are  broad,  ovate,  and  white, 
gradually  becoming  deep  purple  at  the  tips.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  is  deep  yellow,  heavily  lined 
with  purple  ;  the  side  lobes  have  pale  purple  edges  ; 
the  terminal  lobe  is  intense  crimson  tinted  with  purple 
at  the  edge,  and  constitutes  the  acme  of  the  whole 
flower.  The  three-ridged  crest  is  golden  yellow. 
Though  pale,  with  exception  of  the  lip,  this  is 
certainly  a  striking  variety.  First-class  Certificate. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Cypripedium  Fairieano-Lawrencianum. 
According  to  the  construction  of  the  name,  the  seed 
parent  in  this  case  should  be  C.  Fairieanum,  and  the 
pollen  bearer  C.  Lawrencianum.  The  upper  sepal  is 
white,  suffused,  and  heavily  lined  with  purple  and 
green  at  the  very  base  only.  In  these  respects  it 
recalls  C.  Lawrencianum  ;  but  the  deflexed  petals 
with  wavy  edges  point  to  the  other  parent.  They 
are  green,  ciliated  with  black  hairs,  purple  round  the 
edges  of  the  upper  half,  and  dotted  with  purple  in 
lines.  The  lip  is  deep  browish  purple.  The  oblong 
leaves  are  green  on  both  surfaces.  Award  of  merit. 
The  exhibitor  was  Thomas  Statter,  Esq. 

Calanthe  Mylesii. 

This  hybrid  has  been  obtained  from  C.  nivalis 
crossed  with  C.  Veitchi,  itself  a  hybrid.  The  sepals 
are  oblanceolate,  the  petals  oblanceolate,  and  all  are 
directed  upwards  and  recurved.  The  lip  is  four- 
lobed,  and  white,  with  a  pale  sulphur  tint  at  the  base 
of  the  lip.  The  flower  stem  attains  a  length  of  two 
and  a-half  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  handsome  white 
Calanthe.  Award  of  merit.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  were  the  exhibitors. 


Cypripedium  Mary  Lee. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  variety  of  the  hybrid  C. 
Leeanum.  The  round  upper  sepal  is  white,  with 
numerous,  small  purple  spots  round  the  green  blotch 
at  the  base.  The  petals  are  heavily  shaded  with 
brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  of  a  shining  lustre  as 
is  the  dark  brown  lip.  Award  of  merit.  W.  R.  Lee, 
Fsq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Billington),  Beech  Lawn, 
Audenshaw,  Manchester,  was  the  exhibitor. 

Calanthe  Victoria  Regina. 

In  this  we  have  another  hybrid  which  was  raised  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  probably  from  C. 
Veitchi  crossed  with  Limatodes  rosea.  The  sepals 
spread  equally  in  triangular  fashion,  and  are  soft 
pink.  The  oblong-elliptic  petals  are  of  a  shade 
darker.  The  four-lobed  lip  is  pale,  and  fades  almost 
to  white  at  the  base  with  a  pale  sulphur  disc.  Award 
of  merit.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans. 

- - 


Large  Vegetables  and  their  Production. 

It  cannot  be  possible  for  these  to  be  grown  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  cultivation,  yet,  how  many 
employers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  gardeners 
because  they  do  not  produce  such  samples  as  find 
their  way  to  the  exhibition  tables.  Knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  amount  of  labour  caused  in  growing 
these  monstrosities,  and  the  quantity  of  ground 
required  for  their  development,  a  few  remarks  on 
their  cultivation  may  interest  some  of  your  numerous 
readers.  First  of  all,  are  these  large  vegetables 
profitable  ?  one  is  inclined  to  ask.  In  some  instances, 
without  a  doubt,  they  certainly  are,  while  in  others 
they  most  assuredly  are  not.  So  that  the  cultivator 
has  first  of  all  to  consider  if  he  can  afford  the  space, 
the  time,  and  the  means  necessary  to  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  if  these  can  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  then  he  must  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  out 
what  food  is  best  suited  to  their  development,  and 
having  ascertained  this  he  must  apply  it  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  suitable  quantities,  so  that  there 
be  no  check  on  the  plants’  growth  through  over 
stimulation,  or  any  lack  through  want  of  the  necessary 
supply. 

We  will  take  Onions  as  an  example.  Now  these 
are  profitable  to  a  certain  extent,  for  there  is  as 
much  food  produced  on  a  given  space  of  ground  by 
having  large  bulbs  as  there  is  by  smaller  ones,  but 
for  those  who  have  to  keep  up  a  supply  through  the 
winter  the  smaller  ones  are  far  preferable,  as  they 
keep  sound  much  longer,  their  growth  being  more 
solid.  To  grow  Onions  to  a  very  large  size  it  is 
necessary  that  they  have  a  long  season  in  which  to 
perfect  themselves,  and  for  this  reason  the  seed 
must  be  sown  under  glass  in  January  and  the  plants 
kept  steadily  growing  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
Some  of  the  large  Onions  exhibited  are  sown  in  the 
autumn  and  kept  growing  till  quite  late  the  following 
season,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  lifted  they  have 
occupied  the  ground  thirteen  months.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  rely  on  these  autumn  sown  ones,  so 
that  gardeners  as  a  rule  make  a  sowing  in  a  pan  or 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  pricking  the  seedlings  out  when 
large  enough,  and  finally  transferring  them  to  the 
open  ground  when  the  weather  is  favourable  early 
in  April. 

As  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  growth,  the  cultivator  must  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may  be  needed. 
The  ground  must  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily 
manured  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  time  to 
time  as  growth  takes  place  additional  food  must  be 
given — ^just  as  much,  in  fact,  should  be  supplied  as 
the  plants  are  able  to  take  up ;  room  must  also  be 
allowed  between  each.  If  very  large  bulbs  are 
desired,  18  in.  between  each  will  be  none  too  much. 
The  foliage  must  be  tended  with  care  so  that  it  does 
not  get  broken  down,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
throw  the  strength  into  the  bulb,  instead  of  bending 
the  stalks  down,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  piece  of 
matting  should  be  tied  round  the  necks.  No  amount 
of  care,  however,  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  the  plants 
receive  their  proper  food,  and  this  can  only  be 
determined  on  by  knowing  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
for  as  there  is  so  much  difference  in  this  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
feeding,  but  lime  is  very  essential  to  growth,  so  also 
is  nitrogen  and  potash, — Kitchen  Gardener, 
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FRUITS  AND  FRUIT 

GROWING. 

At  the  recent  Fruit  Conference  and  Exhibition  held 
at  Chester,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Paxton 
Society,  Mr.  E.  J.  Baillie,  of  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  an  interesting  address 
on  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Growing— present  aspects  and 
prospective  anticipations.”  He  contended  that  fruit 
did  not  enter  so  largely  into  the  lists  as  it  ought  to 
do,  and  pointed  out  how  a  better  demand  would  be 
created  if  fruit  were  more  extensively  used  in  the 
kitchen.  He  advocated  the  use  of  fruit  as  a  diet, 
and  claimed  that  the  present  aspect  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  fruit  was  encouraging,  for  whereas 
most  of  them  remembered  when  there  were  only 
seven  or  eight  stores  in  Chester,  there  was  not  now 
a  grocer’s  shop  which  was  not  a  fruit  emporium. 
They  in  turn  must  be  supplied  from  the  market,  but 
the  present  day  aspect  of  the  market  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  foreign  market  was 
eminently  so,  so  far  as  the  supply  was  concerned, 
for  they  got  supplies  of  superb  Apples  from  America. 
Tasmania,  Australia,  etc.  The  foreign  growers  did 
not  perplex  them  with  a  multiplicity  of  kinds,  but  it 
was  a  very  different  matter  if  they  wanted  to  buy 
English  grown  Apples.  There  was  a  well-sustdinsd 
demand  for  English  grown  Apples,  but  our  markets 
were  not  on  a  satisfactory  basis  so  far  as  the  supply 
was  concerned.  It  had  struck  him  that  we  could 
not  find  any  place  where  Apple  or  Pear  fairs  were 
held  regularly.  Birmingham  had  its  Onion  fair, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  their 
Apple  and  Pear  fairs  in  the  same  way.  There  were 
cheese  fairs  and  Hop  markets,  and  every  week  in 
their  market  they  had  the  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers  offered  for  sale,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  organisation  for  the 
sale  of  fruit,  except  the  grocers’  stores.  The  present 
day  aspects  were  encouraging  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  The  County  Council  was  doing  good 
work,  and  their  Paxton  Society  was  more  than  hold¬ 
ing  its  own.  Alluding  to  the  preservation  of  fruit 
he  said  the  specimens  of  bottled  fruit  shown  at  that 
exhibition  were  an  advance  on  the  old-fashioned 
methods  of  what  was  called  jam.  He  dared  say  jam 
was  a  more  profitable  thing,  for  if  report  spoke  true 
they  used  to  get  mashed  Turnips  and  a  few  wooden 
stones  thrown  in  it,  but  the  bottling  process  was  a 
marked  improvement.  He  never  found  it  safe  to 
have  a  jam  tart  and  steer  clear  of  the  toothache,  but 
now  it  was  different  with  the  bottled  fruit.  The 
method  of  fruit  drying  by  evaporation  was  rapidly 
in  progress.  Several  machines  and  contrivances 
were  coming  out,  and  he  hoped  the  process  would 
rapidly  gain  ground.  Statistics  showed  that  the 
land  in  this  country  devoted  to  orchard  cultivation 
was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  as  they  moved 
about  the  country  they  found  that  the  fruit  industry 
was  really  gaining  ground.  Dealing  with  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  the  market,  he  pointed  out  while 
they  had  to  pay  a  very  exorbitant  price  for  fruit, 
they  had  on  the  other  hand  almost  to  give  Apples 
away  if  they  wished  to  sell  them.  He  did  not  know 
how  this  was  to  ’oe  remedied,  but  he  thought  the 
growers  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  fewer  kinds 
for  market  purposes.  They  only  looked  to  America 
for  four  sorts.  In  America  over  300  kinds  of  Apples 
were  cultivated,  but  they  were  wise  enough  to  send 
over  only  a  few  that  they  found  met  the  demand  of 
the  market.  It  always  seemed  to  him  that  if  fruit 
were  regularly  displayed  before  the  purchaser,  it 
would  find  a  better  demand  ;  and  he  was  in  favour 
of  some  kind  of  central  agency  where  fruit  could  be 
displayed.  In  agriculture  the  problem  seemed  to 
have  been  solved  by  the  factory  system,  for  every 
farmer  who  did  not  want  to  make  cheese  took  his 
milk  to  the  factory,  and  he  was  afterw’ards  paid  pro 
rata  for  it.  He  next  advocated  the  sale  of  fruit  in 
railway  stations,  remarking  that  it  seemed  strange 
to  him  that  all  the  season  through,  when  loaded 
trains  were  passing  through  their  stations,  there  was 
nobody  from  whom  palatable  fruit  could  be  pro¬ 
cured.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  periodically 
waves  of  distress  and  destitution  passed  over  the 
land,  and  the  reason  for  these  waves  appeared  to  be 
that  the  population  had  become  congested  in  certain 
districts.  He  submitted  there  should  be  some 
industry  to  bring  people  back  from  the  bondage  of 
bricks  and  mortar  to  the  fair  face  of  the  fields,  so 
that  these  congested  districts  would  be  relieved. 


SIZE  F.  QUALITY. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  your  correspondent  "Con.,”  at 
p.  193,  in  considering  that  it  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  some  of  your  readers  would  express  their 
opinion  on  the'  matter.  I  accept  the  invitation, 
although  I  may  differ  on  some  points  from  his 
reasoning.  With  the  idea  that  size  should  take  pre¬ 
ference  over  quality  I  do  not  agree,  but  when  size  and 
qualityare  combined,  then  I  favour  and  welcome  the 
combination. '  I  have  grown  Onions  for  years,  both 
large  and  small  ones,  and  am  of  opinion  that  where 
large  ones  can  be  obtained  they  are  invariably  pre¬ 
ferred.  Can  this  be  wondered  at  ?  The  bulbs  are 
softer  in  flesh,  and  more  delicate  in  flavour,  and  they 
can  be  grown  in  fairly  gcod  soil  without  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  labour  alluded  to  by  your 
correspondent,  as  well  as  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
one  shilling  each. 

“  Con.”  draws  a  very  dark  picture  indeed  when  he 
speaks  of  a  gardener  askirsg  his  employer  for  extra 
glass  accommodation,  and  for  supplies  of  artificial 
manure  to  be  used  as  often  as  he  likes  ;  but  I  think 
the  darkness  of  the  colouring  spoils  the  picture.  Is 
there  a  gardener  worthy  the  name  who  would  dare 
to  ask  his  employer  such  a  question  ?  I  think  not. 
Even  with  my  limited  glass  accommodation  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  room  wherein  to  grow  a  few  hundred 
Onions  for  about  three  months,  and  any  other 
gardener  could  do  the  same  if  it  pleased  him,  for 
where  there  is  the  will,  the  way  will  be  found. 

As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  Onions,  I  am  one 
who  does  not  believe  that  mere  size  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  keeping  quality,  more  depending  upon 
ripeness  and  careful  handling  when  storing.  I  hold 
the  same  views  with  regard  to  Brussels  Sprouts,  i.  e., 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  as  good  flavour  in  well 
grown,  large  sprouts  as  in  small  ones,  and  I  go 
further  than  ”  Con.”  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  a 
well  grown  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  in  seeing  beauty  in 
any  well  groan  Cauliflower,  even  should  it  be  larger 
than  the  Erfurt  type.  It  is  a  strongly  enforced  rule 
now  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  so  long  as 
quality  can  be  combined  with  size  I  am  not  disposed 
to  discourage  those  who  do  not  grudge  a  little  extra 
labour  to  accomplish  such  results. — J.  C. 

- .f. - 

THE  GARDEN  IN  MID¬ 

WINTER. 

While  about  at  Oakwood,  taking  advantage  of  the 
good  weather,  looking  to  the  moving  of  plants  and 
making  alterations,  I  was  struck  by  how  much  that 
is  pretty  there  is  to  be  found  in  gardens,  even  in 
mid-November,  and  think  that  what  I  saw  may 
perhaps  be  worth  a  note. 

The  glories  of  the  autumn  tints  of  the  Liquid- 
amber  Tree  have  departed  :  some  of  the  deep  red 
leaves  of 'Vaccinium  pennsylvaticum  and  of  Oxyden- 
drum  (.Andromeda)  arborea  still  hold  on.  There 
are  not  many  flowers  out  ;  most  are  on  mounds,  for 
which  I  have  a  weakness,  thinking  that  plants  show 
themselves  better  on  them  than  on  the  level  ground, 
and  where  precautions  have  been  taken  against  soil 
washing  down  thrive  well.  There  are  some  Prim¬ 
roses  of  many  colours,  hardy  Cyclamens,  with  their 
prettily-marked  leaves,  some  with  flowers.  One  of 
the  prettiest  is  Cyclamen  cyprium,  which  I  had 
from  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  ;  the  flowers  though  small 
are  very  pretty,  it  is  a  free  flowerer,  and  the  leaves 
have  rich  and  distinct  markings.  Cyclamen  macro- 
phyllum  has  fine  leaves  and  stands  the  winter  with 
us. 

One  plant  has  held  its  flowers  well  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  notwithstanding  some  sharp  frosts — 
Cheiranthus  mutabilis.  It  was  a  favourite  of  the 
late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  who  gave  it  to  me  ;  it  is 
w'ell  to  take  cuttings  of  this,  as  hard  winters  kill  it. 
A  few  Gentanellas  are  out,  and  oneortwoHepaticas. 
Helleborus  maximus  is  still  very  pretty.  A  fine 
large  form  of  Harebell  keeps  throwing  up  flowers  ; 
this  was  given  me  by  a  gardening  friend  who  has 
made  all  forms  of  Campanula  rotundifolia  a  study. 
The  Cornish  Heaths  have  a  few  flowers.  Andro¬ 
meda  floribunda  always  well  deserves  its  name  and 
is  now  loaded  with  buds. 

What  show  well  are  the  many  shades  of  green  in 
some  plants,  and  dark  and  light  brown  of  faded 
leaves,  stalks,  and  flowers  in  others.  The  large 
bunches  of  dead  flowers  of  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  look  vmry  well  in  the  distance,  and 
Polygonum  compact  um  holds  its  leaves  and  seeds. 


both  of  a  very  pale  shade  of  brown.  Many  of  the 
glaucous  and  pale  gray  leaved  plants  are  pretty  ; 
Meconopsis  nepalensis,  with  its  hairy  leaves  studded 
with  rain  or  dew  drops,  one  of  the  prettiest.  French 
Lavender  (Santolina  incana)  and  Agrostemmas  are 
pretty  greys.  In  one  of  the  ponds  Myriophyllum 
proserpinacoides,  given  me  by  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Bowman,  is  still  green  with  its  prettily-cut  leaves  ; 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  is  cheerful  looking ; 
Arenaria  tetraquetra  has  pretty  compact  foliage  ; 
mossy  Saxifrages  and  White  Thyme  rich  green. 

The  part  of  the  garden  where  the  view  is  now  the 
prettiest  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  looking  west. 
In  a  recess  under  the  trees.  Oaks  and  Birches,  with 
their  autumn  tints,  come  first  ;  Camellias  with  rich 
glossy-green  leaves  then  are  well  set  with  buds  ; 
then  Retinospcra  squarrosa,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
blue  Spruce  (small),  Retinospera  pisifera  aurea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  C.  L.  viridis  erecta, 
blue  Cedar  especially  pretty,  Veronica  Colensoi 
glauca.  Hydrangea  paniculatra  grandiflora  with 
large  bunches  of  faded  flowers,  Andromeda  japonica 
covered  with  red  buds.  Polygonum  compactum 
with  pale  brown  leaves  and  seeds,  Kalmia  angusti- 
folia  variegata,  Berberis  Fortune!,  with  its  small 
bright  red  leaves,  Eulalia  gracillima  still  holding 
green  (both  this  Eulalia  and  E.  zebrina  have 
flowered  well  this  season),  Veronica  verrucosa, 
Skimmia  oblata,  a  bank  of  Rhododendrons,  R. 
Wilsonianum,  Ledums  with  their  buds,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata.  New  Zealand  Flax  flourishing  alongside 
a  great  plant  of  Bog  Myrtle — all  these  together  make 
a  pretty  picture.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  other 
pretty  plants  might  be  found,  but  fear  that  the  note 
is  already  too  long — George  F.  JVilson,  Heatherbank, 
WeybriJge. 

- - 

THE  ABBEY  PARK, 

LEICESTER. 

We  have  often  in  these  columns  alluded  in  com¬ 
mendatory  terms  to  the  high-class  character  of  the 
gardening  carried  out  every  year  in  the  park  which 
the  Corporation  of  Leicester  have  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens,  and  which  the  skill  and  assiduity 
of  their  Park  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  Burn,  has 
raised  to  such  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  In 
most  towns  where  there  are  public  parks  or  gardens, 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  falls  directly  upon  the 
ratepayers,  but  the  Parks  Committee  at  Leicester 
get  some  of  their  means  at  least  in  a  different  way. 
They  hold  an  annual  Floral  Fete  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  August  Bank  Holiday,  and  devote  the 
profits  arising  therefrom  to  needful  improvements— 
a  system  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  other 
local  authorities. 

During  the  past  ■  summer  there  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  park  a  new  span-roofed  house,  100  ft. 
long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  of 
which  we  to-day  give  an  interior  view.  The  new 
house  has  a  light  and  airy  appearance,  although 
strong  and  substantially  built  and  the  roof  well 
supported  by  metal  columns  and  tie  rods.  At  the 
base  of  each  of  the  former  are  specially-prepared 
circular  and  octagon-shaped  beds  3  ft.  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  depth  for  the  reception  of  climbers 
intended  to  clothe  the  pillars  and  roof.  These  latter 
were  planted  in  the  last  week  in  June,  and  as 
showing  the  quality  of  the  compost  used  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  some  of  them  have  made  quite  40  ft. 
of  growth.  The  plants  used  as  climbers  are  Cobea 
scandens  variegata,  Swainsonia  galegifolia  and  its 
variety  alba,  Passiflora  Eynsford  Gem,  and  others, 
Sollya  Drummondi,  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  Tra- 
chelospermum  jasminoides,  Lonicera  semperflorens, 
Tecomo  jasminoides.  Plumbago  capensis  alba.  The 
house  also  now  contains  some  fine  specimen  Palms 
and  Dracaena  australis,  and  has  been  made 
extremely  gay  during  the  last  six  weeks  with  Chry¬ 
santhemums, 

The  special  Chrysanthemum  house  which  was 
built  five  years  ago  is  a  double  span  60  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  13  ft.  high  to  the  ridges,  and  is  beautifully 
festooned  with  such  climbers  as  Lapageria  rosea 
and  alba,  several  sorts  of  Passion  flowers,  Kennedya 
rubicunda  superba,  Cobea  scandens  variegata, 
Akebia  quinata,  Berberidopsis  corifolia.  Clematis 
indivisa  lobata,  etc.  There  are  no  stages  of  any 
kind  in  either  of  the  houses,  the  plants  all  being 
grouped  in  beds  on  the  floor.  During  the  season 
now  closing,  Mr.  Burn  had  2,500  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  ranging  in  height  from  2  ft.  to  7  ft.  or  8  ft., 
and  they  have  been  remarkably  fine.  Since  the 
show  was  opened  many  thousands  of  visitors  have 
passed  through  the  houses,  on  some  days  as  many  as 
14,000. 
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ORCHIDS  AT  CLARE 

LAWN. 

From  autumn  onwards  till  well  into  summer  there  is 
always  a  display  of  something  in  the  Orchid  houses 
of  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  The 
Phalaenopsis  house  is  always  interesting,  and  when 
the  large  collection  of  Cypripediums  is  taken  into 
account  it  will  be  understood  that  a  display  is  kept 
up  by  them  all  the  year  round.  At  present  the 
varieties  of  C.  insigne  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
rock  house.  Besides  the  type,  C.  i.  Maulei,  C.  i. 
sylhetense,  C.  i.  punctatum  violaceum,  and  C.  i. 
albo-marginatum,  are  also  flowering  freely.  The 
latter  is  characterised  by  the  white  portion  of  the 
upper  sepal  extending  round  the  margin  of  the  same, 
and  in  being  devoid  of  the  purple  spotting  usually 
present  on  the  white  part  of  other  varieties. 


The  plant  of  P.  speciosa  Imperatrix  bears  two  flower 
scapes,  and  has  nine  leaves,  shining  as  if  they  were 
polished,  and  measuring  lo  in.  to  12  in.  in  length  by 
4  in.  in  width.  We  noted  a  very  fine  variety  of 
Cypripedium  Haynaldianum  in  this  house ;  the 
upper  sepal  was  highly  coloured,  and  the  blotches 
on  the  sepals  of  a  rich  shining  brown  and  well 
defined.  C.  Niobe  flowering  along  side  of  it  is  very 
much  esteemed  for  its  dwarf  habit  and  attractive 
colours. 

The  Odontoglossums  in  the  cool  house,  including 
O.  crispum  and  O.  nebulosum,  are  throwing  up  their 
flower  spikes..  In  the  Cattleya  house  the  lover  of 
that  class  of  plants  would  be  delighted  to  see  C. 
Trianae  alba  already  in  bloom.  It  is  wholly  pure 
white  with  exception  of  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the 
tube.  The  typical  form  cannot  be  expected  to 
bloom  for  some  time  yet  unless  unduly  hastened. 


Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Leeanum  burfordiense,  and  C.  Spicerianum. 
Dendrobium  Leeanum  atropurpureum  is  developing 
its  flower  stems,  and  is  the  darkest  form  of  this  new 
species  we  have  seen.  The  flower  stems  of  Phaius 
grandifolius  are  both  numerous  and  show  great 
vigour.  Two  large  plants  of  Coelogyne  pandurata 
on  rafts  have  made  splendid  growths,  and  will  be 
conspicuous  objects  when  they  come  into  bloom. 

The  intermediate  house  is  in  several  divisions,  and 
affords  accommodation  to  a  great  variety  of  Orchids 
that  thrive  best  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Amongst  the  flowering  specimens  of  Lycaste  are  L. 
Skinneri,  L.  S.  Alba  and  L.  plana.  The  species  of 
Masdevallia  are  very  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
are  flowering  at  the  present  time,  including  a  fiori- 
ferous  batch  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  M. 
tovarensis  whose  white  flowers  can  be  appreciated 


The  New  Show  House  in  the  Abbey  Park,  Leicester, 


Cymbidium  Lowianum  has  been  in  this  house  for 
the  last  two  years  and  is  both  thriving  and  showing 
its  flower  spikes,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  house  is  often  as  low  as  38°  to 
40°  in  the  morning.  Close  by  it  C.  giganteum  has 
been  in  full  bloom  for  some  time.  Barkeria 
Lindleyana,  to  which  we  referred  last  week, 
occupies  a  narrow  passage  or  division  between  the 
rock  and  Phalaenopsis  houses. 

Several  of  the  Phalaenopsis  are  in  bloom  and 
others  are  approaching  that  condition.  P.  leucorhoda 
casta  has  a  panicle  bearing  twenty-four  buds,  and 
will  be  fine  presently.  This  is  the  third  panicle  it 
has  produced  within  the  last  two  years.  P.  inter¬ 
media  hears  fifteen  flowers  that  are  nearly  white 
with  exception  of  the  rosy-purple  lip.  P.  Schilleri- 
ana,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  leucorhoda,  and 
P.  speciosa  Imperatrix  are  all  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  condition  towards  flowering.  The  young 
plants  being  developed  on  the  roots  of  P.  Stuartiana 
are  interesting,  as  showing  a  biological  peculiarity 
that  is  not  at  all  common  in  the  Orchid  family. 


Laeiia  anceps  is  grown  in  great  quantity  and  variety, 
including  some  plants  of  a  white  variety  bearing 
eight  or  nine  spikes,  as  well  as  L.  a.  Sanderiana.  A 
large  piece  of  L.  anceps  itself  on  a  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  bears  nine  spikes,  some  of  which  are 
about  a  yard  long.  L.  a.  P'oerstermani  comes  near 
to  L.  a.  alba,  and  has  a  scape  2J  ft.  long.  Very 
highly  coloured  is  L.  autumnalis  atrorubens,  and 
the  white  variety  L.  a.  alba  bears  seven  flowers  on 
two  spikes.  L.  Gouldiana  is  making  for  bloom. 
The  autumn-flowering  Cattleya  labiata  still  holds  out 
with  its  rosy-lilac  sepals  and  petals  and  darker  lip. 
Another  form  still  retained  under  the  name  of  C. 
Warocqueana  has  blush-white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  bluish-purple  lamina  to  the  lip  with  white 
edges  and  side  lobes.  It  is  certainly  very  handsome, 
pale  as  it  is.  In  the  same  house  is  a  flowering  piece 
of  the  useful  Oncidium  excavatum  aurosum  with 
brownish-purple  bars  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
a  yellow  lip  marked  with  brown  on  the  disc. 

The  stove  contains  a  good  many  Orchids,  amongst 
which  we  noted  flowering  pieces  of  Vanda  caerulea, 


by  those  even  who  are  not  specialists.  M.  maculata 
can  hardly  be  viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  yet  it 
is  interesting.  A  curious  and  ornamental  species  is 
Coelogyne  barbata,  whose  brown,  beaded  lip  con¬ 
trasts  markedly  with  the  white  sepals  and  petals. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Cymbidiums  is  Cyperorchis 
elegans,  which  bears  a  large,  drooping  thyrse  of 
straw-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  C.  Mastersii,  best  known  under  the  name 
of  Cymbidium  Mastersii,  but  the  inflorescence  is 
different.  The  elegant  and  interesting  Restrepia 
antennifera  is  allied  to  the  Masdevallias  and  is 
always  valued  in  a  collection. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  unguiculatum  is  generally 
considered  inferior  to  the  type  on  account  of  its 
smaller  and  less  highly-coloured  flowers,  as  well  as 
being  devoid  of  fragrance.  It  is  a  more  stately 
plant,  however,  and  lasts  longer  in  bloom.  A  plant 
here  bears  three  panicles  4ft.  to  5ft.  in  length.  A 
rare  plant  is  Trichopilia  sanguineolenta,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  Helcia  sanguineolenta,  a  name 
given  it  by  Lindley.  It  is  now  pushing  up  its  flower 
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stems.  Amongst  Odontoglossums,  O.  hastilabium 
and  O.  Edwardi  are  ornamental  species  now  advan¬ 
cing,  but  the  former  of  the  two  emits  an  objection¬ 
able  odour.  Gomeza  planifolia  is  not  a  conspicuous 
Orchid,  but  it  is  pretty,  and  very  fragrant.  Sophron- 
ites  near  the  glass  are  flowering  freely.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  cheerful  little  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum,  whose  small  but  numerous  yellow  flowers 
are  distinctly  fragrant.  The  small  amount  of  room 
which  this  species  requires,  and  its  graceful  character, 
should  always  be  a  recommendation  for  including  it 
in  a  collection.  It  should  be  grown  in  small  pots  or 
pans  and  hung  up  near  the  light. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  two  plants  here  described  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  accorded  to  each. 

Acalypha  M.acfeeana. — The  large,  ovate  leaves  of 
this  handsome,  decorative,  stove  plant  are  of  a  dark 
bronzy-red,  heavily,  but  irregularly  splashed  with 
bright  red.  Sometimes  almost  the  whole  of  some  of 
the  leaves  are  of  this  brilliant  colour.  No  doubt 
the  cultural  treatment  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  plant  exhibited. 

Aglaomorpha  Meyeniana. — Some  botanists  in¬ 
clude  this  handsome  Fern  under_Polypodium,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  a  bold-looking  Fern,  reminding  one  of 
P.  Heracleum  in  some  respects.  The  plant  exhibited 
was  grown  in  a  basket,  and  had  fronds  about  2  ft.  to 
2j  ft.  in?  length,  and  gracefully  arching  upwards. 
The  basal  portion  of  each  frond  is  shallowly 
pinnatified  with  broad,  rounded  lobes  ;  the  middle 
portion  has  long,  narrowly  oblong  segments,  and  a 
variable  length  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  frond 
is  cut  into  long,  linear,  graceful  segments,  bearing 
sori  or  clusters  of  spore  cases.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
only  fertile  portion  of  the  frond,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  by  contrast  with  the  broader 
and  heavier  divisions  of  the  lower  portion.  On  the 
whole  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

_  ,  , _ 

EPACRISES. 

These  are  one  of  the  old  favourite  winter-flowering 
shrubs  which  are  by  no  means  so  generally  cultivated 
as  they  formerly  were  and  still  deserve  to  be.  While 
needing  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  greenhouse 
Ericas,  they  are  more  easily  propagated  and  grown. 
The  Ericas,  such  as  hyemalis,  gracilis,  melanthera, 
and  Wilmoreana,  need  skilled  treatment  to  secure 
presentable  plants,  especially  after  being  received 
from  nurseries  where  they  are  largely  grown  for 
market  purposes.  Very  few  succeed  in  keeping  them 
round  for  a  second  season,  but  the  Epacris  will  grow 
and  bloom  freely  year  after  year.  They  are  also 
admirably  adapted  for  the  conservatory,  rooms,  and 
temperate  houses.  While  the  Erica  is  almost  useless 
for  decoration  as  cut  flowers,  the  subject  under 
notice  produces  grand  spikes  which  are  thoroughly 
distinct  from  other  flowers  and  easily  arranged.  As 
they  also  last  fresh  for  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  a 
good  variety  of  colour  is  obtainable,  it  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  they  are  not  so  generally  grown  as  formerly. 

J  udicious  watering  is  the  chief  point  in  their  suc¬ 
cessful  culture,  the  fine,  hair-like  roots  being  quickly 
injured  by  drought  or  over  watering.  The  compost 
should  not  be  dust  dry  at  any  time,  nor  must  it  be 
in  the  least  sodden.  The  most  thorough  drainage 
should  be  given,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  compost 
open  and  sweet,  we  like  a  little  broken  charcoal  and 
crushed  potsherds  among  it.  Good  peat,  leaf 
soil,  and  a  little  sharp  sand  makes  a  useful  com¬ 
post.  Firm  potting  is  also  essential,  and  needs  more 
attention  with  these  than  with  any  other  Heaths.  A's 
soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over,  cut  the  growth 
back  and  stand  the  plants  in  a  moist  temperature  of 
45°  to  50°. 

When  young  growth  is  commencing  to  push,  pot 
on  those  plants  which  require  it,  and  replace  them 
upon  a  cool  damp  bottom.  If  the  potting  compost 
was  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  and  the  plants  are 
stood  on  a  damp  bottom  in  a  cool  house,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  any  water  until  the  new  roots  are 
working  into  the  fresh  soil.  This  is  of  considerable 
importance.  When  the  roots  are  working  freely, 
let  them  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  ;  a  temperature 
of  50°  should  never  be  exceeded  during  winter  and 
early  spring.  Remove  them  to  the  open  air  in  June, 


standing  them  on  an  ash  covered  bottom,  and  half 
plunging  the  pots  to  avoid  the  young  roots  (which 
favour  the  edges  of  the  pots)  from  becoming 
scorched  and  dry ;  growth  will  vary  from  6  in.  to 
24  in.,  and  will  carry  flowers  almost  their  whole 
length.  A  little  soot  water  aids  them  when  growing ; 
but  the  chief  items  are  firm  potting,  careful  water¬ 
ing,  and  a  cool  temperature. — P. 

- •** - 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING. 

Just  to  set  Mr.  Prinsep,  for  whom  I  can  but  have 
the  greatest  respect  as  a  first-class  gardener,  in  the 
right,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  statement  at  p.  164 
was  a  misprint — I  am  not  a  Sussex  man.  I  am  a 
real  Hampshire  Hog,  and  am  very  proud  of  the 
association.  Also  that  up  to  within  the  past  two 
and  a-half  years  I  was  a  practical  gardener,  although 
fqr  some  twenty-five  years  not  a  private  gardener. 
Prior  to  that  I  had  some  twenty  years  in  private 
gardens.  Still,  all  that  experience  would  have 
hardly  fitted  me  for.  lecturing  on  horticulture  had  I 
not  had  abundant  experience  in  market  and  nursery 
establishments,  in  seeing  what  is  well  done  in  every 
direction,  in  literally  going  about  with  my  eyes  open, 
and  noting  everything  worthy  of  record  everywhere. 

Mr.  Prinsep,  in  common  with  other  of  your 
readers,  will  now  know  that  so  eminent  a  gardener 
as  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  has  been  appointed  to  inspect 
the  horticultural  classes  in  Surrey,  and  as  he  attends 
most  of  the  lectures,  it  is  obvious  that  only  those 
well  up  to  their  work  could  stand  so  severe  a  test. 
What  perhaps  will  strike  some  readers  is  that  Surrey 
county  less  needs  such  a  severe  ordeal  applied  to 
its  lectures  than  some  others  that  have  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  correspondents,  but  as  to  which  I 
know  little  or  nothing  beyond  what  they  have 
stated. 

Really,  I  have  no  desire  to  seem  to  criticise  the 
acts  of  other  counties  or  lecturers ;  everything  is 
yet  in  a  tentative  state.  Still,  I  do  think  it  is  a 
monstrous  shame  that  county  authorities  should 
offer  miserable  payments,  or  that  any  lecturers 
should  accept  them.  However,  we  hope  all  will 
come  right  in  time.  Let  Mr.  Prinsep  see  what  he 
can  do  in  a  limited  area  round  his  own  locality. 
That  he  knows  plenty,  if  he  has  the  capacity  to 
impart  it,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
a  try. — A .  Dean. 

- -t- - 

ORCHIDS  IN  1893. 

The  year  that  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  has  been 
what  we  may  call  a  horticultural  year,  remarkable 
for  its  bright  and  sunny  days.  Up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  nature  has  been  dressed  in  her  gayest  colours, 
even  the  trees  reluctantly  refused  to  part  with  their 
decaying  colouration,  until  Jack  Frost,  clothed  in 
his  mantle  of  white,  imparted  the  final  stroke,  which 
left  her  once  again  in  her  garments  of  mourning. 
It  is  then  that  we  turn  our  thoughts  in  the  direction 
of  greenhouses  and  so  forth.  As  we  enter  those 
repositories  of  beauty  we  are  struck  with  the  variety 
of  flowers  ;  but  the  gem  of  the  season  is  the  Autumn 
Queen  (Cattleya  labiata),  and  no  more  gorgeous 
display  than  it  has  afforded  has  ever  been  seen  in  this 
country.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Sander 
for  providing  lovers  of  Orchids  with  importations  of 
the  true  type  of  the  old  labiata  of  form  and  beauty 
unknown  to  the  Orchid  world  before.  In  remember¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  the  strong  statement  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  that  England  was  the  grave  of 
tropical  Orchids,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  like  true 
Britons  the  public  has  appreciated  Mr.  Sander's 
efforts,  and  have  purchased  largely  from  him,  so  that 
in  all  Orchid  establishments  are  to  be  found  this 
formerly  rare  and  beautiful  plant. 

The  old  labiata  has  always  held  a  prominent  place 
in  all  collections  of  Orchids.  When  the  Pendlebury 
collection  was  sold,  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
C.  labiata  fetched  thirty-one  guineas,  and  in  1881, 
when  Mr.  Day’s  celebrated  collection  was  sold,  the 
C.  labiata  realised  forty  guineas  ;  but  the  various 
forms  and  varieties  which  Mr.  Sander  has  imported 
excel  all  former  importations,  both  in  varieties  and 
flower,  and  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
species  with  which  it  is  grouped.  Take  three  of  the 
darkest  forms  that  have  been  produced,  namely, 
Cattleya  labiata  var.  Measuresiana,  C.  1.  Massaiana, 
and  C.  1.  Sanderiana.  These  are  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  of  the  darkest  lipped  forms  of 
C.  1.  Trianae  that  I  ever  saw,  such  as  C.  1.  Trianae 
Osmanni,  C.  1.  T.  Backhousiana,  etc.  Other 


varieties  of  C.  labiata  which  I  have  seen  are  as 
chaste  as  any  C.  1.  Mossiae  var.  Reineckiana,  ha%dng 
white  sepals  and  petals,  orange  lip.  with  rosy-purple 
lines  running  down  the  throat.  I  enclose  a  flower 
of  the  pure  white  variety  which  bloomed  with  us 
last  year,  and  was  so  highly  commented  upon  in 
your  valuable  columns  at  that  time.  This  goes  to 
show  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  W'as  the 
first  white  C.  labiata  that  ever  flowered  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  which,  to  my  mind,  stands  out  as  unique 
as  C.  1.  Bluntii  does  amongst  the  forms  of  C.  1. 
Mendelii,  and  which  is  the  finest  white  Cattleya 
ever  introduced  into  this  country.  To  see  a  plant  of 
labiata  bearing  fourteen  of  its  snow^-white  flowers  is 
a  sight  rarely  met  with  in  a  lifetime.  We  have  one 
which  flowered  this  year,  and  had  white  sepals  and 
petals,  with  a  dark  crimson  lip,  and  it  has  been  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it. — R.  Hinde, Broom¬ 
field,  Sale. 

[The  flower  sent  by  Mr.  Hinde  measured  about 
6  in.  across,  and  although  not  so  large  as  some  of 
the  highly-coloured  forms  of  C.  labiata  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  pure  white  with  exception  of  the 
ever  present  yellow  blotch  in  the  tube,  but  in  this 
case  it  was  very  pale.  The  broadly  elliptic  petals 
were  beautifully  crisped  at  the  margins,  and  so  was 
the  lamina  of  the  lip. — Ed.] 

- -5*^ - 

BOUVARDIAS  AND 

THEIR  CULTURE. 

I  DO  not  know  of  any  plant  that  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Bouvardia  when  well  cultivated ;  doubtless 
many  more  are  equally  so,  but  I  am  certain  none 
can  surpass  them.  For  cut  bloom,  or  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  they  are  grand.  All  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  one  may  rely  upon  a  full  crop 
of  bloom,  and  as  they  are  much  less  troubled  wdth 
insect  pests  than  the  majority  of  plants,  provided  a 
little  care  be  taken,  and  will  also  grow  well  in  a 
temperate,  or  even  cool  greenhouse,  they  are 
essentially  one  of  the  very  best  plants  an  amateur 
can  have. 

For  the  past  six  weeks  I  have  been  able  to  cut 
quantities  of  bloom,  and  the  same  plants  mil  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  such  until  next  April  and  May. 
During  winter  there  are  few  subjects  suitable  for  cut 
flowers  that  the  average  amateur  can  grow  besides 
Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  the  Bouvardia.  The  plants  now  blooming  are 
in  two  batches.  One  being  the  old  stools  of  last 
season,  cut  back,  repotted  and  grown  on  in  a  pit ; 
the  other,  and  most  backward  batch,  being  the 
result  of  cuttings  struck  from  the  former  in  March 
and  April  last. 

As  a  better  guide,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  routine  followed  by  us  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  invariably  been  successful.  When  the 
plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion  in  the  spring,  they 
are  gradually  dried  off  until  growth  is  checked.  By 
this  time  they  can  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  for  a 
six  weeks'  rest.  In  the  meantime  a  few  of  them 
have  been  repotted  into  light  soil  so  as  to  induce 
quick  root  action,  placed  into  a  stove,  and  as  soon 
as  young  growth  commences  propagation  begins. 
We  use  two  distinct  systems  of  increasing  stock  of 
desired  kinds,  and  I  will  briefly  describe  both. 

Cuttings. 

These  are  removed  from  the  stools  as  soon  as  they 
are  2  in,  long,  inserted  in  a  sandy  compost  of  leaf 
soil  and  loam,  plenty  of  silver  sand  being  placed  on 
the  surface  to  avoid  damping  off.  The  cuttings  are 
now  well  sprinkled,  and  stood  in  a  close  propagating 
case,  or  under  a  cloche.  The  ordinary  treatment 
accorded  to  other  soft-wooded  cuttings,  such  as 
Heliotropium,  Petunias.  Verbenas,  etc.,  is  all  they 
need. 

Root  cuttings  are  made  as  follows: — We  shake 
away  the  soil,  wash  the  ball  of  the  plant,  and  then 
select  healthy  roots  about  the  thickness  of  grocers’ 
twine.  These  are  cut  up  into  lengths  of  2  in.,  placed 
on  the  surface  of  similar  compost  to  that  used  for 
the  cuttings,  very  slightly  covered  with  sand, 
watered,  and  stood  in  the  case  with  the  cuttings. 
They  will  soon  throw  up  new  growth,  for  the  roots 
of  Bouvardias  are  one  mass  of  embryo  eyes. 

Both  the  wood  and  root  cuttings  are  potted  off  as 
soon  as  struck.  It  is  best  to  use  a  similar  compost 
at  this  first  stage,  and  to  replace  them  in  the  case 
for  a  few  days  until  their  new  roots  are  at  work 
again.  Gradually  inure  them  to  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  and  shift  on  into  larger  sizes  as  soon 
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as  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots.  At  no  time 
should  the  young  plants  suffer  from  drought,  and 
an  occasional  syringe  overhead  will  help  them. 
Look  after  the  first  attacks  of  aphis,  and  kill  them 
by  either  syringing  or  fumigation.  The  tips  of  the 
first  few  shoots  should  be  removed,  but  after  a  base 
is  secured  I  do  not  recommend  any  more  stopping. 
During  July  and  August  they  may  be  removed  to 
deep  pits  or  frames,  and  gradually  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  As  autumn  approaches  place  the  lights 
over  them  at  night.  It  is  well  at  this  time  to  give 
plenty  of  water,  and  also  to  sprinkle  some  about  in 
the  frame.  A  splendid  compost  for  the  final  potting  on 
is  one-third  loam,  and  the  same  of  leaf  soil  and 
well-decayed  matter  from  a  spent  hot -bed.  A  little 
coarse  sand  should  be  incorporated  among  the  whole, 
and  I  do  not  dress  the  compost  too  fine. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  they  will  push  up 
some  stout  growths  from  the  bottom,  especially 
those  plants  propagated  from  root  cuttings,  a  few  of 
the  eyes  previously  spoken  of  generally  breaking 
into  grand  growth  "at  this  period.  Some  grov/ers 
head  these  strong  shoots,  but  I  do  not  advise  the 
practice.  They  always  produce  a  few  grand  trusses 
at  the  top,  and  throw  out  flowering  laterals  almost 
their  whole  length.  By  September  they  may  be 
taken  into  the  greenhouse,  and  will  remain  in  bloom 
for  many  months.  Do  not  fear  to  cut  from  them, 
because  if  growing  healthily,  they  will  push  into  a 
succession  of  flowering  wood.  Weak  liquid  manure, 
and  an  occasional  rise  in  the  temperature,  will  assist 
them  very  much  at  this  stage. 

The  following  season,  go  through  this  routine 
again  ;  but,  as  you  will  now  have  some  old  plants,  I 
will  devote  a  few  closing  words  to  them.  We  have 
already  nolted  how  to  treat  them  to  a  rest  of  some 
few  weeks.  When  you  have  decided  to  repot  them, 
shake  away  all  of  the  old  soil  you  can  without  using 
too  rough  measures,  and  repot  them  in  the  strongest 
compost  I  have  described.  Place  them  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature,  syringe  freely,  and  they 
will  soon  break  into  healthy  growth.  This  batch 
may  also  go  into  a  pit  or  frame  at  the  same  time  as 
the  younger  plants,  and  will  bloom  a  little  in  advance. 
The  younger  plants,  if  well  grown,  will  produce  the 
finest  crop  of  late  spring  flowers,  therefore  I  would 
always  propagate  a  few  annually.  After  the  second 
year,  throw  them  away,  unless  one  or  two  of  any 
particular  kind  are  needed  for  propagation  ;  when 
you  may  utilize  a  few  of  the  roots,  and  also  place 
the  same  plant  into  heat  to  provide  green  cuttings. 
A  thorough  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  is  one 
of  the  chief  things  in  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Bouvardia.  The  colours  are  various,  white,  pink, 
salmon,  and  red.  There  are  also  double  and  single 
varieties. 

Scarlets  ;  President  Cleveland,  Elegans,  Dazzler, 
Hogarthii,  and  Vulcan.  Double;  Hogarthii  flore 
pleno  Two  good  pinks  are  Priory  Beauty,  and 
Mrs.  R.  Green.  Whites  ;  Vreelandi,  Candidissima, 
and  Purity.  Double;  Alfred  Neuner.  President 
Garfield  is  an  excellent  double  pink  or  salmon. 
There  are  many  more  kinds,  both  of  doubles  and 
singles,  but  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  above. 
— Experience. 


SPRING  GARDENING.* 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  the  spirit  revives  within 
us  and  the  eye  is  gladdened  with  the  re-appearance 
of  our  early-flowering  plants.  Whether  it  is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  more  congenial  weather  along  with  the 
appearance  of  those  early-blooming  plants,  after  the 
dark,  dreary  days  of  winter,  which  makes  us  appre¬ 
ciate  them  more,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  stop  here 
and  inquire ;  but,  certainly,  spring  flowers  have  a 
fascination  of  their  own,  which  draws  attention  to 
this  lovely  class  which  is  every  year  becoming  greater 
favourites  of  the  general  public.  The  wealth  of 
beauty  in  spring-flowering  plants  is  enormous — 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  individual  hobby 
— so  that  the  material  we  have  at  our  disposal  is 
ample  to  make  our  hearts  glad,  the  landscape  bright 
and  cheerful — in  keeping  with  the  weather  we  expect 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Having  the  material  to  work  upon,  the  fault  will 
be  our  own  if  we  do  not  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  our  arrangements,  and  it  is  specially  in 
reference  to  this  subject  that  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  this  evening,  and  hope  to  provoke  a 
healthy  discussion  on  this  important  subject.  In 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  Wright  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  the  5th  inst. 


looking  back  on  an  experience  bordering  close  on 
thirty  years,  it  is  an  agreeable  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  this  style  of  gardening  shows  that  our  profession 
is  not  lagging  behind  in  this  age  of  rapid  progress, 
and  although  we  may  not  yet  have  reached  perfec-' 
tion — it  would  be  a  disastrous  result  if  we  had— ever 
give  us  the  “glory  of  going  on,”  “  to  be  pursuing  is 
pleasanter  than  to  have,  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
has  imaginations  and  faith  that  will  provide  him  with 
objects  and  ideals  too  far  reaching  to  allow  him  to 
shrivel  into  hopelessness  and  cynicism.’’  I  would 
venture  here  to  remark  that  the  arrangement  of  our 
hardy  spring  plants  will  yet  give  greater  pleasure  in 
the  near  future  than  ever  has  been  the  case  with  the 
half  hardy  plants  used  in  summer  bedding  arrange¬ 
ments. 

In  my  early  gardening  days  I  had  no  experience  in 
spring  gardening  further  than  what  the  herbaceous 
border  offered,  and  in  looking  back  now  on  those 
days  I  oft-times  wonder  why  our  hardy  spring¬ 
flowering  plants  should  have  been  so  neglected  ;  but 
hose  were  the  days  of  the  "great  mania  for  masses 
of  bright  colouring  arrangements,  generally  carried 
out  in  beds  of  elaborate  design  cut  in  the  grass  in 
the  most  conspicuous  position  adjoining  the  mansion, 
and  the  more  elaborate  and  complicated  the  design, 
the  more  perfect  was  the  bed  considered.  Gradually 
this  style  of  gardening  began  to  give  way  before  a 
more  rational  and  natural  system  of  arrangements, 
and  has  no  doubt  been  the  means  of  showing 
what  to  avoid  in  O'ur  arrangements  of  the 
future.  One  good  feature  of  this  style,  however, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  it  contained,  was  the  grand 
effect  to  be  obtained  by  massing  quantities  of  one 
plant  together.  This  feature  has  been  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  different  styles  of  gardening  from 
then  up  to  the  present  day,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  nature  that  the  gardener  should  not  loose 
sight  of.  All  the  best  effects  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  plants  growing  naturally,  was  where  a  quantity  of 
one  thing  was  grown  together,  whether  flowering  or 
foliage. 

By  degrees  we  find  as  the  years  rolled  by  that  the 
flower  beds  formerly  devoted  to  the  Pelargonium 
and  Calceolaria,  etc.,  and  were  effective  for  about 
four  months  of  the  year  and  then  rough  dug  and 
laid  up  for  the  winter  months — bare  unsightly 
objects  in  view  of  the  principal  windows  of  the 
mansion — were  gradually  filled,  after  the  summer 
occupants  had  been  removed,  with  spring-flowering 
plants,  and  so  treated  were  much  more  interesting 
and  beautiful  than  the  bare  beds.  This  form 
of  spring  gardening  rapidly  spread  over  the 
country,  and  it  has  I  think  been  the  means  of 
showing  what  admirable  and  beautiful  results 
were  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  hardy 
plants  alone.  This  successful  grouping  of  hardy 
spring  flowers  led  many  to  fill  the  beds  with  hardy 
plants  for  summer  effects.  This  system  has  not 
found  universal  approval,  not  in  my  opinion  that 
the  plants  were  not  suitable,  but  because  the  beds 
used  for  the  usual  half  hardy  plants  were  not  in  the 
right  position  to  obtain  the  best  effect  the  plants 
were  capable  of  producing.  We  also  find  that  with 
a  demand  for  hardy  plants,  more  good  species  and 
varieties  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  their  use  at  the  present  time  is  rapidly 
reducing  the  use  of  half-hardy  plants  in  our  flower 
gardening  arrangements.  The  collection  of  flower 
beds  cut  out  in  the  grass  was  gradually  found  out 
not  to  be  altogether  a  suitable  place  for  producing 
effectual  arrangement  from  this  class  of  plants,  and 
those  beds  are  giving  way  before  a  more  natural 
arrangement,  and  this  cry  of  natural  arrangement 
has  spread  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  at  last  the  use  of  hardy  plants  are  beginning  to 
take  their  proper  place  in  the  decoration  and 
ornamentation  of  the  pleasure  grounds.  This  cry 
for  natural  arrangement  has  done  more  for  tr’.ie 
gardening  than  all  the  architects’  designs  that  were 
ever  laid  down  on  grass,  in  boxwood  or  stone 
edgings.  These  I  trust  we  have  seen  with  joy 
in  their  day,  but  are  glad  they  are  gone. 

Many  of  you  are  no  doubt  wondering  what  I  can 
recommend  to  take  the  place  of  the  collection  of 
beds  formerly  laid  down  in  the  grass,  and  where  you 
are  to  get  the  effect  from  natural  arrangement.  In 
this  paper  I  am  treating  of  spring  gardening,  but 
the  same  system  of  natural  arrangement  would  apply 
also  to  arrangement  for  effect  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  but  with  different  subjects  to 


obtain  the  effect.  In  studying  the  natural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  plants  in  all  manner  of  positions,  the  con¬ 
clusion  I  have  arrived  at  is,  that  to  get  the  best 
effect  we  must  not  use  herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants  by  themselves,  but  in  conjunction  with 
shrubs — flowering  and  foliage.  In  place  of 
the  herbaceous  border,  which  is  a  good  enough 
thing  in  itself  where  plants  are  grown  for  a 
supply  of  cut  flowers,  but  where  effect  is  wanted  the 
system  of  placing  a  plant  here  and  a  plant  there  and 
repeating  the  same  at  intervals  is  wrong,  and  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  massing  system  to  get 
effective  display.  It  will  no  doubt  have  struck  many 
of  you  present  here  this  evening,  as  it  has  often 
done  me,  viz.,  that  where  herbaceous  flowering 
plants  were  backed  up  with  ornamental  foliage 
plants  and  flowering  shrubs  as  a  background, 
a  much  better  effect  was  obtained  with  the  same 
number  of  plants  employed.  The  more  I  study 
plants  so  arranged  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
the  system  is  one  of  the  best  to  follow  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  spring  flowering  plants. 

The  shrubbery  borders  in  private  places  or  public 
gardens  are  not  as  a  rule  the  objects  of  beauty  one 
can  admire,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  gardener. 
If  he  would  study  up  this  subject  and  give  it  his  care¬ 
ful  attention  we  should  gradually  loose  sight  of  the 
crowded  borders  we  often  see  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  their  place  we  should  have  room  left  for  each 
individual  to  show  its  true  form,  and  the  space  left 
between  can  be  filled  in  with  flowering  herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants  (to  follow  the  example  of  the 
R.  H.  S.,  in  their  schedules  of  prizes,  I  may  add 
“  bulbs  admissible ’’),  which  would  include  many  of 
the  most  showy  spring  flowering  plants. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  LATE  STORM. 

In  case  some  of  your  readers  may  think  my  account 
of  the  late  storm  as  given  in  your  last  issue 
exaggerated,  I  am  able  to  give  the  aggregate 
number  of  trees  blown  down  and  the  damages  for 
the  counties  of  Perth  and  Forfar,  from  the  reports 
collected  by  the  Dundee  Advertiser.  In  Perthshire 
the  number  is  403,587,  and  in  Forfarshire  1,044,344. 
The  damage  done  is  estimated  as  follows  ; — Perth¬ 
shire,  ;^6o,743  ;  Forfarshire,  £221,^20-,  or  a  total 
sum  of  ^282, 263.  In  a  number  of  the  reports  no 
estimate  has  been  given,  it  being  impossible  to  make 
one. 

I  have  noted  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  fallen 
timber  may  lie  on  its  side  and  grow  and  be  cut  at 
leisure.  I  am  aware  of  this  practice,  also  of  the  fact 
that  on  many  estates  it  may  be  found  impossible  to 
do  otherwise.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  Has  not  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  terrible  evils  that  accrue  from  this 
jungle  system  been  given  tt)  us  all.  And  a  word  of 
warning  against  it  may  do  good.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  this  form  of  procedure  is  a  mighty  factor 
in  forming  propagating  pits  and  hot-beds  of  those 
abominable  pests  that  ravage  our  forests.  Past 
experience  should  not  be  thrown  to  the  wind,  rather 
should  we  build  on  it  the  basis  of  our  present 
procedure.  The  havoc  committed  by  the  storm 
has  been  sufficiently  disastrous  without  anyone 
leaving  germinating  and  breeding  harbours  for  the 
enemies  of  the  forest. 

The  system  has  not  a  beneficial  element  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  is  the  most  far  fetched  primitiveness, 
without  a  single  mark  on  it  of  the  progress  of 
civilization.  It  is  most  adverse  to  practical  forestry, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  practical  foresters  will  en¬ 
courage  it.  Estate  owners,  with  the  indispensable 
fixity  of  tenure— low  rents,  will  grasp  at  it  in  some 
cases,  and  find  it  a  very  suitable  temporary  plat¬ 
form.  We  sympathise  with  them  in  their  loss,  but 
where  this  jungle  system  can  be  averted  it  is  a  duty, 
and  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  attacking  of 
all  blown  down  timber,  the  most  valuable  timber  to 
be  first  taken  in  hand,  and  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  a 
fair  price  owing  to  the  glut  of  the  market,  the  best 
way  is  to  place  it  in  dry,  airy  sheds,  and  sell  when 
the  market  returns  to  a  fair  price.  Branches  and 
the  refuse  burn  on  the  ground.  Where  cover 
temporary  is  needed  for  game,  some  might  be  left 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  get  it 
sold  for  firewood  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Well  seasoned  home-grown  timber  is  as  good  and 
valuable  for  estate  work,  farm  building,  &c..  as  foreign 
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wood.  And  we  hope  to  see  it  rise  considerably  higher 
in  the  public  estimation  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
held  in  the  past.  A  good  lift  has  already  been  given  to 
bring  it  more  to  the  front,  and  we  hope  that  the 
efforts  which  accomplished  this  feat  may  still  be 
exerted  in  raising  it  up.  I  will  not  take  up  more  of 
your  valuable  space  to  demonstrate  the  bad  and  in¬ 
judicious  system  of  leaving  forest  trees  as  they  fall, 
or  recommend  further  methods  of  taking  it  in  hand, 
for  the  sales  of  blown  down  timber  are  so  enormous 
that  we  may  well  say  :  “  It  is  good  business  to  cast  a 
Jonah  overboard,  but  if  a  whole  crew  have  qualified 
for  the  whale’s  belly,  what  shall  a  man  do  ? 
Caledonian. 

- - 

(IaRDENING 

oh 

RE  PLANTING  LARGE  TREES. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  the  accounts 
of  the  recent  gale,  and  see  that  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  some  of  the  trees  to  their  old  places.  One 
correspondent  says  that  some  trees  that  were  blown 
over  ten  years  ago  were  raised  to  their  old  places, 
and  subsequently  showed  no  signs  of  the  damage 
they  received  in  any  way.  One  tree  is  said  to  have 
measured  12  ft.  in  girth  at  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  to  contain  300  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  it  was 
set  as  perpendicular  as  if  it  had  never  been  touched. 
Some  of  the  others  were  70  ft.  and  80  ft.  high,  and 
all  were  set  up  in  their  old  places,  and  look  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  By  what 
means  are  trees  of  that  size  got  upright  again  ?  Is 
there  any  particular  way  of  raising  such  heavy  trees 
without  steam  power. — Constant  Reader.  [They  are 
generally  got  upright  with  the  aid  of  block  tackle 
and  screw  jacks. — Ed.] 

ACACIA  PLATYPfERA. 

The  usual  season  for  this  species  to  flower  is  in 
March,  but  a  number  of  plants  have  been  flowering 
most  profusely  for  some  time  past  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  They  were  stood  out  of  doors  all 
the  summer  and  autumn  until  quite  recently,  and 
this  treatment,  together  with  the  long,  warm,  dry 
summer  may  be  responsible  for  their  flowering  thus 
early  and  so  well.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  the  flowers  of  this  species  to  be  produced  a  few 
at  a  time,  thus  extending  the  flowering  season  over 
a  considerable  period.  The  Phyllodia,  which  take 
the  place  of  true  leaves  in  the  majority  of  Acacias, 
in  this  case  are  decurrent  upon  the  stems  forming 
broad  green  wings,  so  that  they  present  a  somewhat 
peculiar  appearance.  The  small  but  bright  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  globose  heads  from  the 
nodes  of  the  stem,  and  are  very  welcome  for  green¬ 
house  decoration  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

AN  EARLY  OLIVIA. 

In  the  fine  collection  oft  improved  Clivias  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  only 
one  of  them  is  flowering  at  present.  Most  of  the 
others  will  remain  quiescent  as  far  as  flowers  are 
concerned  till  March.  The  plant  under  notice  may 
be  compared  to  an  improved  Madame  Van  Houtte. 
The  flower  scapes  are  strong,  and  bear  a  large  truss 
of  long,  funnel-shaped  flowers,  with  broad  segments 
of  a  rich  orange-scarlet,  and  a  yellow  throat.  All 
are  grown  in  the  same  house,  which  has  only  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  The  flowering  of  the 
variety  under  notice  may  be  accidental  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Clivias  may  of  course  be  made  to 
bloom  earlier  than  they  would  do  naturally  by  in¬ 
troducing  them  into  a  warmer  house,  even  that 
enjoying  stove  temperature  if  considered  necessary. 

THE  LATE  STORM. 

The  great  storm  that  passed  over  this  part  of 
Ireland  on  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  ult.,  has  left  a  very 
sad  sight  behind  it,  in  the  overthrowing  of  some  fine 
old  Beech  trees,  including  two  very  old  ones  which 
stood  on  either  side  of  our  carriage  drive  and  looked 
like  two  immense  pillars.  The  wind  coming  from 
the  north  threw  the  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
drive  over  against  its  fellow  directly  opposite,  and 
both  came  down  together.  They  were  300  years  old 
and  measured  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  one  15  ft.  in 
girth  and  the  other  14  ft.,  and  stood  over  70  ft.  high. 
We  have  Beech  trees  of  greater  circumference,  but 
these  two  will  be  greatly  missed,  for  they  gave  a  fine 
appearance  to  the  drive,  which  is  half  a  mile  long 
and  15  ft.  wide. — Pinkie,  Mount  Talbot,  Riseommoyi. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  30th  ult., 
when  the  president.  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  about  140  members  and  friends.  The 
proceedings  of  the  evening  were  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  character  throughout,  and  certainly  it  was  far 
and  away  the  most  successful  annual  gathering  that 
the  society  has  ever  had.  The  large  banqueting 
hall  was  most  beautifully  decorated  with  large  and 
handsome  palms,  which,  together  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright  and  admirably  cultivated  lot  of  table 
plants,  were  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  of  Beckham  Rye.  The 
dinner  tables,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  were  most 
elegantly  decorated  with  plants  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  blooms,  while  the  dessert  and  the  musical 
arrangements  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

After  dinner  the  usual  Joyal  toasts  were  given  by 
the  chairman,  and  right  loyally  received  by  the 
company.  The  coast  was  then  clear  for  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  “  Success  to  the  N.C.S.,”  which 
Sir  Edwin  thought  should  rather  be  “  Continued 
success  to  the  Society,”  seeing  that  for  some  years 
past  the  progress  mads  by  the  Society  had  been 
successful  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
During  the  present  year  the  society  had  elected  150 
new  members,  and  added  nine  to  the  number  on  their 
roll  of  affiliated  societies.  Their  exhibitions  during 
the  year  had  been  most  successful,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  extent,  but  especially  for  the  high 
standard  of  quality  which  had  been  maintained  in  a 
very  trying  season.  The  November  show  taken  all 
round  was  the  best  they  had  ever  held,  and  the 
quantity  of  really  beautiful  exhibits  which  they 
were  favoured  with  had  gready  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company.  The  meetings  of 
the  Floral  Committee  had  been  of  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  character,  and  he  could  but  commend 
the  care  which  the  members  of  the  committee  took 
in  the  making  of  their  awards,  so  that  only  the  very 
best  new  varieties  received  the  coveted  certificate. 
The  educational  part  of  the  society’s  programme 
had  been  enhanced  by  the  reading  of  papers  at  some 
of  their  meetings,  and  the  discussions  vvhich  fol¬ 
lowed  had  beer  of  much  practical  value.  One  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  most  hopeful  features  of  the 
society's  operations  was  the  steady  development  of 
interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  culture  in 
the  colonies,  as  testified  by  the  cordial  relationship 
which  existed  between  the  N.  C.  S.  and  the  more 
important  of  the  Colonial  Societies.  The  society’s 
work  might  be  classed  under  three  headings,  the 
aesthetic,  educational,  and  commercial,  and  the 
record  of  their  operations  was  such  as  they  might 
all  feel  justly  proud  of,  and  fully  justified  the 
society’s  existence. 

Mr.  Ballantine  proposed  ”  The  Affiliated 
Societies,”  which  had  been  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  the  N.C.S.  Their  roll  of  affiliated 
societies  now  numbered  102,  and  there  were  ten  of 
them  in  Australasia  and  one  at  the  Cape,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  of  these  societies  were  frequently 
present  at  their  exhibitions.  The  toast  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Ratchelous,  secretary  of  the  St. 
Neot's  Society,  which  has  won  the  Challenge 
Trophy  three  times.  The  Challenge  Trophy,  the 
Holmes  Memorial  Cups,  and  the  Medals  won  at  the 
November  show  were  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  presented  to  the  respective  winners,  and 
this  part  of  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  statement 
by  the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  by  the  generosity 
of  the  president  he  was  enabled  to  announce  that 
the  reserve  fund  now  amounted  to  over  £’^0.  Other 
toasts  followed,  including  ”  The  President,”  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea;  ”  The  Officers,”  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Walker  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne  and  Mr.  H.  Cannell  ;  "  The 

■Visitois,”  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Lowe;  and  "The 
Press,”  for  which  Mr.  E.  Ranger  Johnson  and  Mr. 
B.  Wynne  replied.  In  honour  of  St.  Andrew’s  Day 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
singing  of  '■  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

MID-WINTER  SHOW. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  inst.,  and  proved  to  be  in  every  way  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  shows  that  used  to  be  held 
in  January,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
material,  particularly  the  latter,  for  a  large  number 


of  the  exhibits  would  have  been  no  disgrace  to  the 
show  tables  in  November.  One  noticeable  feature 
was  that  such  blooms  as  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Gloriosum, 
Val  d’Andorre,  and  others,  whose  florets  are  spread¬ 
ing  or  even  reflexed  in  November,  become  almost 
globular  as  they  assume  their  ultimate  stages. 
Their  great  depth  in  that  condition  certainly  gives 
them  a  massive  appearance.  The  firse  award  for 
twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  was  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  H.  R.  Williams, 
Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hornsey.  Some  of  his  finest 
blooms  were  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Princess  Victoria, 
Lord  Brooke,  Madamoiselle  Therese  Rey,  J.  Stan- 
borough  Dibbins,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  G.  C.  Schw’abe, 
Lizzie  Cartledge,  W.  H.  Broomhead,  Princess  May, 
Pearl  Beauty,  and  a  yellow  seedling.  Mr.  W, 
Collins,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Carlile,  Esq.,  Ponsbourne 
Park,  Hertford,  took  the  second  prize  with  some 
handsome  blooms  of  Vice-President  Audiguer,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Clarke,  Madamoiselle  Marie  Hoste,  Avalanche, 

G.  W.  Childs,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  R.  C.  Kingston, 
etc.  Mr.  Henry  Alderman,  gardener  to  G.  Hatfield, 
Esq.,  Morden  Hall,  Surrey,  was  third,  with  some 
admirable  specimens  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Lilian  S. 
Bird.  Lord  Brooke,  etc.  There  were  eleven 
competitors  in  this  class,  a  fact  which  should 
demonstrate  that  Chrysanthemums  are  still 
abundant.  The  dry  open  season  has  enabled 
the  blooms  to  keep  well.  The  prizes  offered 
for  twenty  -  four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  brought  out  a  number  of  entries  showing 
some  variety  of  arrangement,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
the  first  prize  lot  were  very  effective,  because  too 
crowded.  They  were  certainly  the  finest  blooms  in 
the  class,  and  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
Glenhurst  Gardens,  Esher.  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Chas.  Egerton,  Solna,  Roehampton, 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Smith.  Hull,  third. 
There  was  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  and  the  first  prize  w'ent  to  Mr.  J. 
Turk,  gardener  to  P.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Penfield, 
Hertford,  xvho  had  large  and  handsome  blooms  of 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  Beauty  of  Castlewood,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  and  J.  S.  Dibbins.  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  gar¬ 
dener  to  B.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  Lennowe 
Hall,  Guist,  Norfolk,  took  the  second  place  with 
some  good  blooms  and  a  huge  specimen  of  Etoile  de 
Lyon.  Mr.  E  Rowbottom  was  third,  and  an  extra 
prize  was  accorded  to  ilr.  W.  Collins.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  was  also  keen, 
there  being  eighteen  entries.  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener 
to  J.  Trotter,  Esq  ,  The  Grange,  Brickendon,  took 
the  first  award  with  large  and  generally  well- 
coloured  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Collins  was  a  good 
second  with  blooms  but  little  inferior  in  size.  Air. 

H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  AI.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  was  third,  and  an  extra 
award  went  to  Air.  H.  Alderman.  Incurved  varie¬ 
ties  were  almost  as  good,  and  if  not  so  large  certainly 
as  fresh  as  those  shown  a  month  ago.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  bLoms  was  taken  by  Messrs.  W. 
and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  Hants,  whose  finest 
blooms  were  Lady  Dorothy,  and  Airs.  Norman 
Davis,  Princess  of  Teck,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Airs.  P. 
King.  Air.  W,  G.  Gilbert  was  a  very  good 
second,  but  his  blooms  were  not  quite  so 
neat.  The  third  prize  went  to  Air.  Alderman. 
There  were  nine  entries.  In  the  class  for  six  incurved 
varieties  the  first  award  went  to  the  last  exhibitor, 
who  had  nice  blooms  of  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  and  Barbara.  Air. 
H.  Shoesmith  w-as  second  with  larger  blooms  of  C. 
B.  Whitnall,  Princess  of  Teck,  and  Robert  Cannell, 
Alessrs.  AV.  &  G.  Drover  were  third  ;  and  an  extra 
prize  went  to  Air.  W.  G.  Gilbert.  Air.  H. 
Shoesmith  took  the  leading  award  for  tw’elve  blooms 
of  Princess  of  Teck  or  any  of  its  sports,  which  in¬ 
cluded  good  blooms  of  Chas.  Gibson,  Lady  Doroth}', 
Airs.  N.  Davis,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Air. 
W.  G.  Gilbert  w-as  second  with  a  good  even  lot,  but 
not  so  neatly  finished.  Air.  G.  E.  Smith  was  third 
wdth  smaller  blooms.  Air.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawm,  AVimbledon,  took  the 
first  award  for  six  bunches  of  Japanese  blooms,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  bunches  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Lord 
Brooke,  Florence  Davis,  and  Centenary.  Air.  C. 
W.  Knowles  was  second  wdth  less  well  displayed 
blooms.  Air.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  took  the  third  award. 
Some  prizes  were  offered  for  six  Japanese  blooms, 
open  to  amateurs  only,  and  the  first  award  was  taken 
by  Air.  Thomas  Lansely,  155,  Pinner  Road, 
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Watford,  who  had  blooms  of  the  first  size;  Mr. 
Edward  Spurge,  Witham,  Essex,  was  second ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Hicks,  High  Street,  Elstree,  third.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  offered  a  Silver  Medal  for  six  blooms  of 
varieties  introduced  in  1892  and  1893,  and  this  was 
taken  by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Japanese  blooms,  the  first  award  went  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  who  had  good  sized  flowers. 
Mr.  W.  Tysler,  gardener  to  Miss  Smith  Dorrian, 
Hartwell  Villa,  Aylesbury,  was  second.  In  both 
cases  the  flowers  were  too  crowded  to  be  effective. 
The  first  award  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  Cyclamens 
was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Cooke,  gardener  to  Sir 
Charles  Murray,  The  Grange,  Old  Windsor.  His 
plants  were  of  large  size  and  well  flowered. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  flowering, 
berried,  and  foliage  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hall, 
Streatham,  whose  Poinsettias,  Calanthes,  and 
Sedges  were  very  graceful.  Mr.  A.  Newell  was 
second  with  a  somewhat  heavier  arrangement. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  for  a  magnificent  group 
showing  the  English  method  of  exhibiting  Chrysan¬ 
themums  on  boards,  and  the  American  style  of 
showing  them  in  vases.  The  latter  were  mostly  of 
Japanese  pattern  with  Chrysanthemums  upon  them  ; 
but  three  of  the  vases  were  English  with  Roses 
upon  them.  The  flowers  in  the  vases  were  cut  with 
long  stems  and  foliage  as  well  as  being  mixed  with 
the  foliage  of  Mahonias,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
arrangement  had  a  very  imposing  effect,  and  worthy 
of  the  award,  the  only  one  given  this  season.  A 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr  Norman  Davis  for 
a  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  set  up  ki  large 
earthenware  jars,  and  mixed  with  Palms.  A  large 
group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Oranges,  Cypripediums, 
Oncidiums,  Dracaena  australis  variegata,  D. 
Doncetti,  and  various  other  fine  foliage  plants,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
who  were  accorded  a  Silver  Medal.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom  for  a  table  of 
Chrysanthemums  set  up  with  Palms,  Ferns,  etc.  A 
Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty, 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  for  a  large  and  neatly 
arranged  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  The 
flowers  were  small,  but  graceful.  A  collection  of 
vegetables  not  for  competition  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  showing  in  many  cases  good 
cultivation.  A  table  of  Chrysanthemums  set 
up  with  palms  and  ferns  in  a  neat  way  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney.  A 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  for  a  large  table  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  fine  form  set  up  with  or  arranged  amongst 
small  ferns.  The  new  varieties  engaged  much  atten¬ 
tion.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  for  a  large  design  of  con¬ 
siderable  height,  built  up  with  Chrysanthemums 
with  a  mirror  at  the  back.  The  flowers  were  as 
grown  for  cutting.  Tom  Thumbs  mate  is  a  dwarf 
one  only  about  i8in.  high,  and  there  were  many 
other  good  sorts  for  this  kind  of  work. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard  for 
a  table  of  graceful  floral  designs.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  for  an  interesting  lot  of  Amaryllis 
in  full  bloom.  They  were  arranged  with  palms. 
A  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  and  a  larger  one  of 
Pelargoniums  set  up  in  showy  bunches  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  Amongst 
the  Pelargoniums,  Albion,  white,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
scarlet  and  white,  Maud  of  Wales,  magenta  pink. 
Blue  Peter,  purple,  and  E.  F.  Wootten,  salmon,  were 
handsome  kinds.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal.  The  Chrysanthemums  included  some  inter¬ 
esting  single  kinds. 

- - 

©bituaiT. 

A  WIDE  circle  of  friends  will  learn  with  sincere 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  I.  Dixon,  and  a  familiar 
face  will  be  missed  at  the  London  exhibitions  and 
meetings.  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  death  took  place,  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  the  i8th  ult.,  had  held  the 
managership  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son’s  Nurseries, 
Feltham,  for  upwards  of  30  years,  to  which  busi¬ 
ness  he  had  ever  devoted  himself  with  unflagging 
interest.  He  was  well-known  as  one  of  the  most 
experienced  members  in  his  vocation,  and  as  such 
his  services  were  often  in  requisition  as  a  judge  at 


the  various  Horticultural  Societies.  He  had 
travelled  for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  it  was  whilst  on  his 
journeys  in  the  West  of  England  that  he  took  a  chill, 
which  terminated  fatally.  Ever  pleasing  and 
affable,  and  destitute  of  pretence,  he  was  genial  and' 
friendly  to  all,  and  numerous  are  the  instances  in 
which  he  showed  a  keen  delight  in  serving  the 
interests  of  others.  A  native  of  Cumberland,  his 
early  days  were  spent  in  the  well-known  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  after  which  he  came 
to  London,  and  filled  various  appointments  there 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  finally  he  was  appointed 
to  the  managership  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Lees’ 
Nurseries,  which  post  he  filled  honourably  and 
faithfully  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Nothing  could 
have  testified  more  fully  to  the  affection  and  regard 
in  which  the  late  Mr.  Dixon  had  been  held  masoni- 
cally  and  socially  than  the  large  assemblage  which 
was  gathered  together  on  the  25th  ult.  in  the  quiet 
little  cemetery  of  Feltham,  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  departed,  and  the  superb 
wreaths  by  which  the  coffin  was  literally 
covered  spoke  in  eloquent  and  pathetic  terms  of 
the  universal  esteem,  and  of  the  affection  with 
which  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished. 

With  sorrow,  also,  many  will  learn  of  the  death  on 
the  27th  ult.  of  Mr.  William  Howard,  of  South- 
gate,  aged  58  years.  For  more  of  those  years  back 
than  we  care  to  remember  William  Howard  was  a 
man  of  mark  among  plant  growers,  and  made  for 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  cultivator,  while 
gardener  at  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham,  such  as 
any  brother  gardener  might  envy.  In  his  employer, 
Mr.  Brand,  Howard  had  a  master  in  ten  thousand 
for  generosity  and  love  of  his  garden,  and  he  retired 
from  service  some  years  ago  with  a  very  respectable 
competency.  When  he  left  Bedford  Hill  he  went 
for  a  long  trip  through  the  United  States,  and  on  his 
return  settled  down  as  a  grower  for  market  at  South- 
gate,  and  did  fairly  well  for  a  time.  Of  late  years 
things  went  wrong  with  him,  and  we  fear  his  last 
days  were  not  so  happy  as  could  have  been  wished. 
When  in  better  health  and  circumstances  he  worked 
hard  in  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  and  was  the  means  directly  and  indirectly  of 
bringing  considerable  sums  of  money  into  the  coffers 
of  that  charity. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Ixoras. — Plants  grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers 
and  which  were  cut  back  iu  the  autumn  may  now 
be  repotted  into  fresh  material,  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  clean  sharp  sand.  During  winter 
they  will  slowly  root  into  this,  and  grow  away 
vigorously  when  placed  in  heat  in  spring,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  plunged  in  fermenting  tan. 

Gloxinias. — A  batch  of  plants  may  be  put  into 
heat  to  start  them  into  growth  for  early  work.  If 
very  dry  a  watering  may  be  given  at  once  to  enable 
the  tubers  to  swell  up  and  become  plump,  after 
which  the  soil  may  be  kept  sufficiently  damp  by 
sprinkling  with  the  syringe.  After  the  crowns  are 
well  above  the  soil,  the  tubers  may  be  repotted  into 
smaller  pots.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  now  to  form 
a  succession  to  the  old  plants. 

Crotons  and  Gardenias. — Even  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  this  class  of  plants  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  overrun  with  mealy  bug,  which  hides 
about  the  buds  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
especially  harmful  to  the  expanding  and  fully  opened 
flowers  when  they  cannot  effectually  be  dealt  with. 
Before  the  buds  are  too  far  expanded  the  plants  may 
be  syringed  with  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  four 
gallons  of  water  in  mixture,  and  well  stirred  all  the 
time. 

Temperature  of  the  stove. — It  is  undesirable 
to  excite  the  occupants  of  this  structure  at  present 
when  the  light  is  weak  and  cold  weather  often  present. 
A  night  temperature  of  6a°  to  65°  will  be  quite 
sufficient  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  by  day  with  sun 
heat.  The  atmospheric  moisture  and  the  supply  at 
the  roots  must  also  be  reduced,  the  latter  gradually  in 
order  to  accord  with  the  relatively  low  temperature. 
A  saturated  atmosphere  under  those  conditions 
would  be  injurious  to  many  soft-leaved  and  other 
subjects.  . 

Phormium  tenax. — Old  plants  that  have  be¬ 
come  too  large  to  be  conveniently  accommodated  or 


made  useful  in  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  may  be 
pulled  to  pieces  and  made  into  smaller  plants. 
Preserve  or  secure  as  many  roots  to  each  crown  as 
possible.  B.ith  green  and  variegated  sorts  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Yuccas. — Repotting  may  be  accompli^ed  where 
that  is  necessary  owing  to  the  plants  having  over¬ 
grown  their  pot  room.  The  tuberous  knobs  or 
suckers  that  may  be  found  sometimes  in  great 
plenty  at  their  roots,  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in 
case  young  plants  should  be  required.  Old  plants 
that  may  be  too  tall  and  leggy  may  have  their  heads 
taken  off  with  just  a  sufficient  amount  of  bare  stem 
to  insert  in  a  snftll  pot.  A  little  bottom  heat  should 
be  given  to  encourage  the  development  of  roots. 
Work  of  this  kind  accomplished  now  will  facilitate 
matters  later  on  when  attention  to  many  things  be¬ 
comes  pressing. 

Early  Figs. — For  an  early  supply  of  fruit,  pot 
plants  are  the  best  and  most  convenient.  They 
rather  improve  with  age  than  otherwise,  and  if  they 
have  been  forced  early  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
they  start  more  readily  than  other  trees  which  have 
not  been  subjected  to  early  forcing.  Where  they 
were  put  into  heat  about  the  middle  of  last  month 
in  a  bed  of  fermenting  dung  and  leaves,  the  heat 
will  now  have  declined  somewhat.  Tread  down  the 
old  material  and  add  some  more.  Even  where  fer¬ 
menting  materials  are  used,  there  should  be  a  good 
command  of  fire  heat  so  that  the  temperature  may 
be  raised  to  65”  during  the  day,  provided  the  plants 
have  been  in  heat  since  the  beginning  of  November. 

Peaches. — With  the  generally  mild  weather  we 
have  been  having  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  trees  to  swell  up  their  buds  in  the  early 
house.  A  little  fire  heat  may  be  given  during  the 
day  to  raise  the  temperature  ;  but  a  little  ventilation 
should  be  given  when  the  heat  inside  rises  to  55°. 
Get  the  second  house  ready  for  starting  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  Even  the  trees  in  the  late  houses 
may  receive  their  final  pruning  if  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  otherwise  continue  the  fire  heat  until  the 
wood  and  foliage  gets  fairly  matured.  If  pruning 
and  disbudding  has  been  properly  conducted  during 
the  season,  very  little  will  be  required  now. 

Forcing  Potatos,  etc. — Now  is  the  time  to  set 
about  making  up  the  beds  of  well  prepared  dung  and 
leaves  for  the  forcing  of  Potatos,  Radishes,  Carrots, 
and  other  necessaries.  When  newly  made  up  they 
should  at  least  be  5  ft.  high  in  order  to  allow  of  sub¬ 
sidence,  and  yet  leave  a  sufficient  bulk  to  keep  up  a 
mild  heat  which  will  be  required  before  the  winter  is 
out.  Tread  down  the  bed,  put  on  the  sashes,  place  a 
small  quantity  of  leaves  in  the  frames  to  make  sure 
that  all  openings  beneath  the  edges  of  the  frame  are 
closed,  then  put  on  about  g  in.  of  soil,  and  plant  the 
Potatos  I  ft.  apart  between  the  rows  and  6  in.  to  8  in. 
between  the  sets.  Level  the  surface  and  sow  the 
Radishes,  etc.,  between  the  lines  of  Potatos. 

Kitchen  garden. — See  that  a  small  stock  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
frost,  and  should  the  latter  set  in  severely,  cover  the 
ground  where  they  are  growing  with  bracken,  straw, 
or  something  else  that  will  prevent  the  ground  from 
getting  too  hard  for  the  digging  of  the  tubers.  Go 
over  the  Onion  stores  and  remove  any  that  may  be 
decaying  to  the  injury  of  the  others.  Look  over 
Cauliflower  that  may  still  be  producing  heads,  and 
Broccoli  in  the  open  ground.  Cut  the  fully- 
developed  heads  and  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Other  heads  coming  on  should  have  a  leaf  placed 
over  them  to  prevent  injury  from  a  slight  frost. 
- - 

Quesnons  add  AnsoieHs. 

Grubs  in  Buds  of  Cattleya. — Fairweather :  The 
grubs  sent  us  are  now  in  the  pupa  state,  and  we 
shall  encourage  them  to  develop  to  the  perfect  state 
if  possible,  but  we  must  say  that  the  conditions  are 
against  them,  seeing  that  the  flower  spike  in  which 
they  are  lodged  has  been  cut,  and  the  temperature 
under  which  they  are  now  placed  may  not  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  welfare.  The  warm,  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  of  an  Orchid  house  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  cooler  and  drier  air  of  a  room.  All  things 
considered,  however,  there  seems  little  doubt  but 
that  the  grubs  are  those  of  the  Cattleya  Fly  (Isosoma 
Orchidearum).  There  were  three  of  them  in  the 
swollen  Cattleya  bud,  and  they  had  effected  an 
entrance  from  the  apex  downwards  just  after  they 
were  hatched  from  the  eggs.  The  fly  does  not  con¬ 
fine  its  operations  to  the  flower  bud,  but  also  pene¬ 
trates  the  young  pseudo  bulbs  just  as  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow.  The  growing  lips  of  the  roots  are 
attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  the  presence  of  the 
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enemy  may  be  detected  by  the  swollen  appearance 
of  the  young  roots.  All  parts  of  the  plants  affected 
in  this  way  should  be  cut  oflf  and  burnt,  as  no  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  expected  from  them.  In  houses 
where  the  plants  are  badly  affected,  a  further  pre¬ 
caution  may  be  taken,  namely,  to  fumigate  them 
about  one#  a  fortnight  to  destroy  the  perfect  flies 
that  may  have  escaped,  ready  to  lay  their  eggs 
afresh  on  other  plants  to  destroy  the  young  growths 
in  the  same  way,  and  thereby  frustrate  the  labour 
of  the  grower. 

Cinerarias  injured. — Janus-.  When  once  the 
leaves  get  injured  by  frost  they  rarely  recover.  The 
plants  themselves  may  continue  to  grow  and  flower 
in  due  time,  but  they  will  lack  the  fine  appearance 
they  would  have  had  if  attended  bet  the  large  leaves 
produced  at  the  base  of  the  plants.  They  should 
have  been  taken  into  a  heated  structure  at  an  earlier 
period  before  any  danger  from  frost  could  have 
arisen.  A  heated  pit  is  the  best  place  for  them  after 
the  end  of  October,  for  no  one  can  guarantee  the 
weather  after  that  time.  Benches  with  a  coating  of 
ashes  serve  to  retain  that  moist  atmosphere  about 
them  which  they  so  much  enjoy. 

Megaseas.— ff.  P.  W.-.  They  are  very  easy  to 
manage.  The  time  they  will  come  into  bloom  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  and  also  the  temperature  to 
which  the  plants  are  subjected.  Should  you  wish 
them  to  flower  soon,  you  must  of  course  place  them 
in  a  mild  heat;  if  the  latter  is  too  high  the  flowers 
will  come  away  rapidly,  but  they  will  be  thin  and 
short-lived.  An  intermediate  house  would  be 
sufficient  to  start  them,  but  the  sooner  they  are 
removed  to  a  greenhouse  after  that  the  better  and 
more  durable  they  will  be  when  they  come  into 
bloom.  After  flowering  is  over,  harden  the  plants 
off  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame. 

SiBTHORPiA  europaea  variegata. — J  CalJcr :  The 
reason  for  your  failure  to  keep  this  plant  in  a  healthy 
and  attractive  condition  is  because  you  keep  it  in  too 
dry  an  atmosphere.  A  greenhouse  is  unsuitable.  In 
a  wild  state  it  grows  where  the  moisture  is  always 
oozing  out  of  the  rocks,  thereby  keeping  it  in  a 
moist  condition.  Under  cultivation  no  better  place 
can  be  given  it  than  a  cool  Orchid  house,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  always  kept  tolerably  damp.  Water 
freely  whenever  necessary ;  but  no  bell-glass  or 
other  covering  than  that  of  the  roof  of  the  house 
will  be  required. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  L. :  i,  Retinospora 
obtusa ;  2,  Retinospora  obtusa ;  3,  Juniperus 

virginiana  ;  4,  Erica  vagans  ;  5,  Daphne  Mezereum 
(premature  development  owing  to  the  past  season)  ; 
6,  Taxus  baccata  adpressa.  S.  J.  IV.:  1,  Cattleya 
Bowringiana  ;  2,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii ;  3, 
Selaginella  reptans  ;  4,  Pteris  straminea.  M.Y.:  i. 
Begonia  incarnata,  usually  known  as  B.  insignis ;  2, 
Begonia  semperflorens  carminea  gigantea  ;  3, 

Phyllanthus  glaucescens  ;  4,  Cypripedium  Boxallii ; 
5,  Cattleya  Skinned. 


Auriculas  Flowering. — A.  S.  :  It  is  no  unusual 
occurrence  for  your  plants  to  behave  in  the  way  they 
have  done.  The  mild  autumn  and  the  open 
character  of  the  early  part  of  winter  have  all  been 
favourable  to  it.  The  flowers  are  from  buds  that 
ought  to  have  remained  dormant  till  spring,  so  that 
you  cannot  expect  the  plants  to  flower  so  well  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  If  you  wished  to  con¬ 
serve  the  energy  of  your  plants  as  much  as  possible, 
the  flower  scapes  should  have  been  pulled  out  when¬ 
ever  you  detected  them.  Keeping  the  plants  on  the 
dry  side,  and  well  ventilated,  would  also  have 
checked  growth  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  it  is 
you  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  display  of 
bloom  in  spring  ;  in  all  probability  the  most  of  the 
plants  will  flower  again  at  that  time. 

Ants. — G.  Mitchell :  You  may  scatter  some 
carbolic  acid  in  their  runs  to  drive  them  away.  If 
this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  they  can  be 
trapped  by  placing  some  jars  about  containing  water 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar, strong  smelling  syrup,  or 
something  of  that  nature  to  attract  attention.  Sink 
the  jars  in  the  ground,  or  furnish  the  ants  the  means 
of  getting  on  to  the  edge^  of  the  jars  so  that  they 
may  drop  into  the  liquid  and  so  be  caught. 

Names  of  Fruits. —  W.  S-manborough  :  3  and  6, 
Dutch  Codlin  ;  5,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  7,  Grange’s 
Pearmain  ;  8,  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  ii.  Egg 
or  White  Paradise ;  12,  Golden  Noble;  14,  Rymer. 
The  rest  next  week  so  far  as  we  can  recognise  them. 
Many  of  them  are  no  doubt  local  sorts  totally  un¬ 
known  elsewhere. — T.  L.  i,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ;  2,  Kerry 
Pippin;  3,Hawthornden;6,  Golden  Reinette;  7,  Beauty 
of  Kent;  8,  Nonsuch;  g,  Hanwell  Souring  ;  10,  Dutch 
Codlin  ;  ii.  Winter  Greening  ;  14,  French  Crab. — W. 
K.  I,  New  Hawthornden;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent;  3,  Bringe- 
wood  Pippin  ;  4,  Wyken  or  Warwickshire  Pippin. 

Communications  Received.— G.  J.  I. — R.  B. — 
W.  H.— T.  J.— E.  R.— R.  V.  &  S.— J.  V.  &  S.— 
J.  W.  I.— A,  P.  No.  2. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Herb  &  Wulle,  Naples,  Italy. — Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Tree  Seeds,  etc, 

W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Surrey. — List  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  i,th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a 
moderate  inquiry  for  finest  English  Red  Clover  and 
Cowgrass,  and  also  for  better  grade  Canadian  Red 
Clover  at  full  prices.  Trefoil  although  exceptionally 
high  priced  finds  buyers.  Alsike  and  White  Clover 
steady.  Ryegrasses  neglected. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Dec.  6th,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s,  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  35  o  37  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 

1.  d.  s.  d.\  t.  d. 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz. 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Celery . per  bundle 

Cucumbers  . each 

Endive,  French,  doz. 
Herhs  . per  bunch 


6  0'  Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
3  o  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
5  0  Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
o  6  Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

3  0  Tomatos .  perlb.  o  6 

0  6  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


s.  d. 

6  0 

s.  d. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d. 


t 


d. 


Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  g  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  o 


Liliums,  vario-js,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  pardoz.  g  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  o  10  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  0  12  0 


Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  4  6 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  i  0 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  0 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  i  0 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  o  60 

doz.  blooms . 06  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  50 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,  1 2  sprays  06  09 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  go 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 2  650 

Lilac,French,perbch.  4  060 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  izbun.  20  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  06  10 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6  c 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 

—  .  per  box  20  40 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  30  40 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets,English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

6  o 
1  6 

1  o 

2  0 
2  0 
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FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  k  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES, 

Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

180,  FILiESET  STREET,  EONRON,  E.C. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc.— Below  is  a  small  Price  List  for  articles  of 
ordinary  everyday  use.  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


•V. 


letterpress  printing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

too  Business  Cards  by  2J  in . 

250  do.  3/6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  by  3  in . 

250  do.  4/-  ;  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

50  Club  Rules,  Ac.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards) 

100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards) 

100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  4/9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in. 

250  do.  5/6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages . 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  . 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

*  50  Lady’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards . 

100  do.  2/3  ;  500  do.  7/- 

*  Addrem  6d.  Extra. 


(Eflpperplate  |9rinting. 

*  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  Ivory  Cards 

2/6 

4/- 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do. 

8/- 

4/6 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7(- 
*  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

2/- 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  ..  ..  .. 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

1/- 

2/6 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  . 

1/6 

100  do.  2/6  ;  250  do.  5/6 

9/- 

Ittljograpljtc  frinttng. 

10,6 

Half  ream  Note  Headings  . .  . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

4/3 

3,6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  51-  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

3,6 

4/- 

250  itements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

4/- 

15/- 

100  Bu  iiness  Cards  by  2i  in . 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

1,9 

3/9 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in . 

500''do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

2  6 

2/- 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

5,6 

1/3 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

250  do.  10/-  ;  500  do.  14/- 

7/- 

1/6 

CIttgrabing. 

Invoices,  Ac.,  &c.,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  Gd. 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Some  Growers  pride  themselves  on  the  immense  number  of  varieties  they  stock  and  the  bulkiness  of  their 
lists  ;  it  is  obvious  that  among  so  many  varieties  a  large  number  must  be  of  inferior  merit. 

W.  J.  G.  makes  a  point  of  growing  and  testing  all  the  novelties  as  they  are  introduced,  but  will 
Catalogue  only  those  which  are  likely  to  take  a  high  place. 

At  the  recent  grand  Exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  W.  J.  G.  won  the  First  Prize, 
as  well  as  the  Silver  Medal,  in  the  two  Open  Classes  for  new  Japanese  varieties,  and  was  awarded  more 
Medals,  Prizes,  and  Certificates,  than  any  other  Trade  Grower  for  Japanese. 

Mr'Xi/  r»A'rA.I  nPlltr  NOW  READY,  WHICH  WILL  BE  SENT  POST  FREE 
MpW  C/Al  AUULrUpl  TO  ALL  APPLICANIS. 

W.  J,  GODFREY,  F.R.B.S.,  F.N.C.S,,  The  Nurseries,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  too.  Ail  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO.vI  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

RD.  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JiLM£:S  CYI>HER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

WELLS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Gained  Highest  Honours  of  any  English  Firm  in  1892. 
Send  for  NewAlphabet'calCatalogue.Now  Ready, post  free  from 
W.  WELLS,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
T^HE  SIXTH  ELECTION  of  FIVE 

X  CHIl.DREN  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of 
an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.)  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  February  9th  next,  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.  All  applications  must 
be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
gratis  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  or  any  of  the  Local  Secretaries. 
Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up.  duly  signed,  and  returned 
to  this  office  not  later  than  WEDNESDAY,  December  27th. 

A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Morticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  S.W. 
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NOTHIN'G  is  too  small. 
NOTHING  is  too  much  trouble. 

Inspection  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
Yon  will  NOT  be  worried  to  order. 

E.  D.  8HUTTLEVV0RTH  &  CO. 

{LIMITED), 

Albert  Nurseries, 

Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c., 

PECKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  General  Nursery  Stock, 
Bulbs,  &c. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS’  CATALOGUE 

Of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seeds, 
and  all  things  speciallj^  required  tor  the  best  kept  garden.  It 
makes  no  pretence  to  size  or  glaring  colouring,  but  it  will  be 
found  concise,  practical,  and  to  the  point  on  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  and  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country.  All  lovers  of  the 
garden  will  find  it  will  help  them  immensely  towards  success 
ip  every  department  in  horticulture. 

POST  FREE. 


NOW  READY. 

My  New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE. 

This  will  be  the  most  useful  and  complete  ever  published, 
and  will  contain  Cultural  Articles  by 

Mr.  C.  E.  SHEA  and  Mr.  H.  SHOESMITH. 

Post  free  7  stamps. 

I  have  paid  the  Raiser 

FIFTY  POUNDS 

For  half  the  entire  stock  of  Charles  Davis,  sport 
from  Viviand  Morel,  and  have  sufficient  good  strong 
Cuttings  to  supply  the  world.  Also  all  the  following 
varieties  : — Mddle.  Therese  Rey,  Golden  Wedding, 
Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  T.  Denne,  The  Tribune,  Presi¬ 
dent  Borel,  G.  W.  Child  (the  Champion  Scarlet 
Crimson),  W.  Seward,  J.  Shrimpton,  C.  Blick,  Mrs, 
Hubbuck,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Dorothea  Shea,  and  all 
the  celebrated  M.  Calvat’s  varieties.  Good  strong 
Cuttings  of  all  now  ready. 

H.  J.  <ION£:S, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Greeu,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greates 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  December  i8th.— Sale  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  December  20th. — Sale  ot  Bulb  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris*  Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  21st. — Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs, 
Hardy  Plants,  &.C.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  December  22nd. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  i6th,  1893. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  DECEMBER. — As  WC 
were  enabled  to  report  last  week,  the 
December  show  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  was  a  most  marked 
success,  far  exceeding  in  extent  and 
average  quality  general  anticipations,  and 
still  further  presenting,  not  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show  in  name,  but  in  reality.  Very 
specially  has  the  policy  which  brought 
forward  a  show  from  January  to  December 
been  justified,  and  indeed  whilst  the 
November  exhibition  must  of  necessity 
long  remain  the  chief  meeting  of  the 
Society,  yet  is  it  evident  that  both  the 
October  and  December  shows  will  grow, 
so  that  in  time  they  may  almost  rival  that 
of  the  centre  month. 

Of  course,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
autumn  has  so  far  been  one  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  Chrysanthemum  growers,  and 
has  enabled  flowers  to  be  kept  wonderfully 
well.  Still  it  is  most  obvious  that  all  the 
great  excellence  seen  at  the  recent  show 
was  not  due  to  that  one  fact  alone.  We 
have  widely  extended  our  varieties,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Japanese  section,  and  we 
have  improved  our  methods  of  culture,  as 


well  as  prepared  more  largely  for  botli 
early  and  late  bloom  production,  so  that 
various  causes  have  combined  to  produce 
so  great  a  success.  Without  doubt  the  less 
formal  style  of  exhibiting  flowers  seen  in 
some  of  the  classes  aided  in  rendering  the 
show  at  once  specially  attractive  as  well 
as  interesting. 

Other  and  varied  methods  of  staging 
blooms  at  exhibitions  seem  to  be  greatly 
demanded.  A  call  for  a  change  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  bunches  or  clusters  seen  at  the 
Aquarium  last  week  indicate  one  direction 
in  which  the  desires  of  reformers  may  be 
met.  It  is  too  probable  that  myriads  of 
growers,  little  anticipating  such  a  fine  dis¬ 
play,  refrained  from  attending,  to  their  own 
loss.  Had  they  done  so  they  would  have 
been  amply  rewarded.  New  varieti^’S 
were  very  abundant,  whilst  some  of  the 
older  ones,  even  such  as  Etoile  d’Lyon, 
presented  excellencies  seldom  seen  in 
November. 


^Minter  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  No 
grower,  trade  or  private,  of  winter 
blooming  plants  has  made  such  a 
specialty  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  as  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell  has  done.  In  any  case,  if 
others  have  done  so  they  have  generally 
hid  their  light  under  a  bushel,  for  we  know 
them  not.  The  truly  splendid  display  of 
these  flowers  in  large  bunches  and  in  rich 
variety,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  which  Mr. 
Cannell  made  at  the  recent  Aquarium 
show,  was  yet  but  one  of  many  which  the 
same  eminent  grower  has  made  for  many 
years  past  at  this  the  winter  season,  and 
the  marvel  is  that  hundreds,  nay  even 
thousands,  for  the  sake  ot  the  wealth  of 
colour  and  beauty  furnished,  have  not 
followed  the  example. 

We  could  very  well  wish  that  Mr. 
Cannell  would  now  adopt  some  other 
method  of  setting  up  his  flowers  than  is 
seen  in  the  stereotyped  conical  bunch,  a 
style  doubtless  most  convenient  for  trade, 
but  one  far  from  doing  the  flowers  justice. 
Perhaps  ere  the  winter  is  out  we  may  be 
privileged  to  see  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  dozen 
or  so  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  bouquets,  each 
of  one  variety  and  all  dissimilar,  set  up 
artistically  with  fern  or  other  foliage,  if  but 
just  to  show  how  very  attractive  these 
blooms  may  in  that  way  be  made.  Surely 
such  a  style  should  help  to  encourage  their 
wider  culture  in  winter  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  had  proof  that,  the  petals 
duly  gummed,  a  work  soon  performed,  these 
flowers  will  keep  fresh  and  beautiful  for 
fully  a  fortnight.  And  indeed  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  are  very  easily  grown  and  got  into 
bloom  in  the  winter. 

Cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  warmth  in 
March,  grown  on  in  pots  singly,  occasion¬ 
ally  pinched,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  for  some  time  during  the  summer  out 
of  doors,  and  not  allowed  to  bloom  or  to 
make  free  growth  until  autumn.  Then  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  away,  c5mmence 
blooming  from  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  in  gentle  warmth  they  will  do  so  pro¬ 
fusely  all  the  winter.  No  doubt  at 
Swanley  the  little  top  heat  furnished  in  the 
Pelargonium  houses  is  found  most  valuable 
in  preserving  the  blooms  from  damp. 
That  is  an  auxiliary  heating  force  that  may 
easily  be  furnished  to  any  low  greenhouse, 
and  one  of  light,  airy,  and  of  very  moderate 
height  admirably  suits  winter  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums. 


fUDGES  AND  JUDGING. — Some  very  odd 
things  in  relation  to  judging  and  judges 
crop  up  now  and  again,  which  serve  some¬ 
times  to  bring  committees  into  ridicule, 
at  other  times  the  men  selected  as  judges. 
A  recent  case  in  which  a  northern  com- 
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mittee,  5’ielding  to  the  pressure  of  com- 
pethors,  appointed  a  third  person  to  super¬ 
vise  their  selected  judges  awards  was  one 
of  the  most  unwise  acts  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of.  But  how  much  are  committees 
to  blame  if  their  selected  judges  go  wrong  ? 
They  have  the  selecting  of  their  censors, 
and  long  before  the  show  date  ;  they  have 
ample  time  for  deliberation,  and  should 
employ  that  time  to  the  securing  of  capable 
men.  When  so  selected,  whether  their 
awards  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  committees  to  stand  by  them, 
because  being  made  by  judges  of  their  own 
selection,  they  are  practically  the  awards 
of  the  committee. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  judging 
business  which  badly  needs  reform. 
Committees  have  a  sort  of  craze  to  obtain 
certain  men  who  have  got  rightly  or 
wrongly  special  reputations.  These  men 
are  written  to  and  they  accept,  and  not  un¬ 
commonly  their  names  are  published. 
Then  because  these  men  have  waited  until 
the  last  moment  to  see  which  engagement 
may  prove  to  be  most  convenient,  no  in¬ 
timation  is  given  to  the  Committees  that 
they  cannot  attend  one  or  more  shows 
until  the  last  moment,  when  a  note  of 
apology  is  sent  with  the  name  of  some 
friend  who  can  act  as  a  substitute,  and 
there  being  no  time  for  the  Secretaries  to  call 
their  Committees  together,  there  is  no 
course  open  but  to  accept  the  friend,  who 
may  have  but  slender  qualifications  for  the 
office,  and  carry  no  confidence. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  sense  of  honour  in  such  a  practice,  and 
it  ought  to  be  rigorously  discouraged.  If 
Committees  would  be  more  content  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  less  high  but  not 
less  capable  game,  they  would  not  be 
placed  in  such  false  positions.  No  high- 
minded  man  would  accept  an  engagement, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  attend  the  show 
in  question,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  this 
sort  of  thing  will  not  again  be  heard  of. 
Committees  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  mistakes  in  judging  are  not  the  special 
privilege  of  comparatively  unknown  or 
untried  men. 

HE  Open  Season. — But  the  other  day, 
when  a  couple  of  shai'p  frosts  pre¬ 
vailed,  there  were  not  wanting  weather- 
wise  persons  who  at  once  saw  a  prognostic 
of  a  very  severe  winter.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  be  at  fault  concerning  the  weather 
that  is  to  be.  A  brilliantly  fine  day  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  miserable  wet  one,  a  very  sharp 
frost  by  a  day  of  remarkable  mildness.  We 
have  been  having  mildness  since  the  frost, 
which  if  we  chose  to  be  in  the  prophetic 
vein  we  might  declare  to  be  indicative  of  a 
soft  open  winter,  and  certainly  the  weather 
so  far  would  abundantly  justify  that  as¬ 
sumption.  What  we  do  recognise  is  that 
the  winter  so  far  has  been  one  of  excep¬ 
tional  excellence  for  all  kinds  of  out-door 
or  garden  operations  ;  indeed,  with  trifling 
exceptions  there  has  been  no  stoppage  of 
work,  no  interference  with  planting. 

The  nurseryman,  for  the  lifting  and 
planting  of  hardy  trees  and  plants  of  every 
description,  has  found  a  halcyon  time,  and 
if  he  has  not  also  found  trade  to  be  brisk, 
though  we  earnestly  hope  he  has,  at  least 
that  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  winter 
so  far.  We  are  not  sure  whether  a  soft 
wettish  winter  is  not  only  more  needed  to 
succeed  a  long  dry  summer,  but  that  it  is 
more  due  than  a  hard  one.  The  heat  may 
have  been  prolonged  during  the  summer, 
but  it  was  seldom  exceptional,  whilst  the 
drought  was  prolonged  and  most  excep¬ 
tional.  For  that  reason  we  hope  that  the 
winter  will  be  an  open  one,  because  only 
in  such  case  can  we  hope  to  get  back  some 


of  that  ground  moisture  so  largely 
absorbed  from  the  soil  in  the  summer. 

We  have  to  think  for  the  future  as  well 
as  to  regard  the  past,  and  therefore  realise 
that  next  summer  we  shall  be  needing  a 
big  store  of  moisture  which  the  present 
winter  only  can  furnish.  So  far  we  have 
had  no  great  rainfall.  It  is  always  very 
unpleasant  and  inconvenient  when  it 
comes,  but  then  it  is  so  essential  for  vege¬ 
table  life.  We  have  great  hopes  that  by 
the  spring  all  things  will  have  been 
equalised. 

- - 

The  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  189413 
announced  to  be  held  on  November  14th  and  15th. 

Windsor  Rose  Show  of  1894  is  announced  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  and  in  conjunction 
therewith  the  National  Rose  Society  will  hold  a 
provincial  exhibition,  when  £100  will  be  offered 
in  prizes. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Jules  Hye  for  Cypripedium  fascinatum  (Spicerianum 
X  hirsutissimum),  and  Laelia  Gouldiana;  and  to 
Messrs.  Wallem  &  Sons  for  Dracaena  Sanderiana. 

Mr.  James  Burr,  the  well-known  landscape  gar¬ 
dener,  who  before  going  out  to  America  to  lay  out  a 
large  estate,  had  done  good  work  in  the  metropolis 
for  the  Metropolitan  Public  Boulevards  Association, 
and  previously  had  been  gardener  at  Syston,  Kim- 
bolton,  Biddulph  Grange,  near  Congleton,  and 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  died  at  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  nth  ult.,  from  fever  contracted  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— This  Associa¬ 
tion  made  a  new  departure  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  inst.,  when,  instead  of  holding  the  usual  monthly 
meeting,  the  members  and  their  friends  attended  a 
concert,  which  took  place  in  the  Waverley  Hall. 
The  object,  it  seems,  was  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  younger  members  of  the  community  who 
have  horticultural  tastes  in  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  thus  increase  its  membership.  There  was 
a  pretty  large  attendance.  Councillor  Mackenzie,  the 
president,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair, 
being  supported  by  the  other  officials  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  opening  remarks,  the  President 
glanced  at  the  labours  of  the  Association,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  in  existence  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years.  A  very  enjoyable  programme  was  afterwards 
carried  through,  the  items  including  pianoforte  and 
violin  solos,  songs,  recitations,  &c. 

Another  Gale  in  Scotland. — An  Edinburgh  cor¬ 
respondent  writes :  The  prophetic  warning  of 
another  storm  was  fulfilled  within  the  stated  space 
of  time,  and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  7th 
inst.,  the  gale  swept  over  Scotland,  doing  great 
damage  on  the  west  coast,  while  inland  property 
and  forests  have  been  badly  effected.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh  it  caused  considerable  damage.  The  average 
velocity  of  the  wind  was  43J  miles  per  hour,  but 
during  squalls  it  was  estimated  to  be  close  upon 
70  miles.  The  last  gale  to  compare  with  this  one 
in  Scotland  occurred  on  November  i6th,  1888, 
when  the  wind  blew  at  an  average  velocity  of  51 
miles  per  hour.  On  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  on 
Sunday  the  extraordinary  velocity  of  a  south¬ 
easterly  gale  is  stated  to  have  been  close  upon  100 
miles  per  hour. 

Finger-and-Toe  in  Turnips. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  last 
week,  Mr.  Whitehead  reported  with  reference  to  the 
inquiry  which  was  proceeding  into  finger-and-toe  in 
Turnips,  that  it  was  proposed  that  Dr.  Voelcker 
should  make  a  selection  from  the  different  returns, 
and  obtain  samples  in  representative  cases,  where 
side  by  side,  or  at  least  on  the  same  farm,  soils 
occur  which  were  affected  by  finger-and-toe  simul¬ 
taneously  with  others  which  were  not  affected.  This 
would  be  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil 
which  would  account  for  the  difference  in  them. 
This  investigation  would  go  on  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Carruthers'  experiments  on  the  direct  effect  of 
certain  chemicals  and  manure  upon  the  growth  of 
seedlings  in  affected  soils,  and  would  necessarily 
take  some  considerable  time. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.,  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  the  president, 
Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  being  in  the  chair.  The  treasurer, 
Mr.  Fraser,  stated  that  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  /i,549,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£1,578.  On  the  30th  November  the  funds  of  the 
Society  amounted  to  ;fi,i83  6s.  pd.,  as  compared 
with  /1.264  03.  8d.  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was  £28  17s.  qd. 
short  of  the  expenditure.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  appointment  of  officials  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael  was 
appointed  a  vice-president  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Mitchell, 
Comely  Bank,  Mr.  C.  Buchanan,  Penicuik,  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Morrison,  Archerfield,  were  selected  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Council.  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dal¬ 
keith,  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Fraser  as  trea¬ 
surer  and  Mr.  Stewart  as  secretary,  and  mentioned 
that  the  expenses  during  the  last  twelve  months  had 
been  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  were  not  likely 
to  soon  occur  again.  Mr.  A.  McLeod,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Parks,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Cocoa-nut  in  Ceylon. — If  we  take  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ceylon  at  3,000,000,  and  allow  five  persons 
to  a  family,  we  get  600,000  families.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  each  family  will  use  at  least  one  nut  per 
day.  This,  for  one  year,  will  give  219,000,000.  To 
this  can  be  safely  added  25.000,000  for  drinking 
purposes.  '  It  may  be  taken  that  there  are — 

Used  in  manufactures  . 270.000,000 

Used  in  households . 219,000,000 

Used  for  drinking . 25.000,000 

514,000,000 

or,  to  be  within  the  mark,  say  500,000,000  nuts  are 
yielded  annually  by  the  bearing  Cocoa-nut  trees  in 
Ceylon.  Allowing  twenty  nuts  per  tree,  we  get 
25,000,000  trees ;  but  to  those  have  to  be  added  the 
trees  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  those  set  apart  for 
toddy  drawing.  What  their  number  is  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  for  the  former 
7,000,000  trees,  ard  for  the  latter  4,000,000,  would  be 
within  the  mark.  This  would  give  a  grand  total 
of  36,000,000  trees,  which  at  seventy  trees  to  the 
acre  would  give,  say,  514,000  acres.  These  figures 
are  rather  under  than  over  the  correct  number,  and 
over  40,000,000  trees  is  about  the  number  growing 
in  Ceylon. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

Bermuda  Lilies. — The  action  of  the  Bermuda 
growers  of  Lily  bulbs  in  sending  flowers  to  the 
American  market,  has  had  a  marked  bad  effect  on 
the  sale  of  bulbs  this  year  to  the  American  growers, 
with  the  result  that  large  quantities  of  bulbs  have 
been  returned  to  Bermuda,  and  the  Colonist,  a 
bi-weekly  papet,  published  at  Hamilton,  has  been 
lecturing  them  on  the  folly  of  their  ways.  Says 
the  Colonial  writer: — "The  florists  in  the  United 
States  are  not  unreasonably  exacting  as  to  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  Easter  Lily  flowers  from  Bermuda. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  growers  of 
Easter  Lilies  here  should  sell  flowers  to  bona  fide 
tourists  for  exportation  to  the  United  States.  This 
they  regard  as  a  part  of  the  trade  in  flowers  which 
in  all  probability  would  never  reach  the  American 
dealers  ;  and  besides,  flowers  purchased  in  Bermuda 
by  a  tourist  might  find  their  way  to  some  place 
where  the  Easter  Lily  had  been  unknown,  and  so 
benefit  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  They  do 
strongly  object,  however,  to  the  Bemuda  grower 
selling  them  his  Lily  bulbs,  and  later  on  sending 
large  quantities  of  Lily  flowers  to  the  United  States 
to  be  sold  in  competition  with  their  hothouse  flowers, 
and  at  a  price  tar  below  what  would  be  remunerative 
to  American  florists.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  a 
practical  one,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bermuda 
growers.  The  formation  among  them  of  a  union 
based  upon  principles  of  justice  and  right  as  be¬ 
tween  its  members  and  those  with  whom  they  do 
business  is  the  first  important  step  for  those  con¬ 
cerned  to  take.  Such  a  union  would  enable  the 
members  not  only  to  control  prices,  but  in  a  great 
degree,  also  to  check  the  irregularities  that  now 
exist." 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Catalogue.— 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooonew  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan. 
themura,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  London  Parks.— Major  J.  J.  Sexby,  the  head 
of  the  London  County  Council’s  parks  department, 
entered  the  architect’s  department  of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1869.  With 
the  exception  of  Finsbury  and  Southwark  parks,  he 
has  made  the  plans  for  all  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
under  the  Council,  and  has  probably  more  experience 
in  this  work  than  any  man  in  England.  Mr.  Sexby 
is  a  major  in  the  volunteers,  and  has  been  for  thirty 
years  a  citizen  soldier,  having  been  decorated  for 
long  .service.  He  is  a  professional  Associate  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
on  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution.  His  interest  in  public  parks 
is  not  merely  administrative  and  professional,  but 
also  literary  and  historical.  The  chief  clerk  of  the 
department  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Nairn,  who  is  responsible 
to  Major  Sexby  for  the  general  management.  The 
principal  surveyor  is  Mr.  G.  F.  Barnes.  There  is  a 
professional  staff,  consisting  of  two  surveyors,  two 
draughtsmen,  one  specially  skilled  in  landscape 
work,  and  two  clerks  of  works.  These  with  five 
assistants  and  two  district  superintendents,  form 
what  may  be  called  the  headquarters’  staff.  The 
outdoor  regular  staff  consists  of  fourteen  park  superin¬ 
tendents,  nine  foremen,  eleven  inspectors,  twenty 
sergeants,  174  constables,  thirty-seven  propagators 
and  assistant  gardeners  or  gangers,  302  labourers, 
two  blacksmiths,  seven  carpenters,  twenty-six 
women  as  lavatory  attendants,  and  in  charge  of 
children’s  gymnasiums,  for  the  protection  of  children 
of  tender  years  ;  eight  male  lavatory  attendants,  and 
fifteen  caretakers,  making  a  total  of  641  persons  on 
the  permanent  staff,  to  which  must  be  added  some 
200  engaged  in  jobbing  and  repairing  work.  The 
magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  department  as  a 
whole  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  last  year  on  maintenance  account  alone 
was  £'62,gg2,  and  on  capital  ;fiii,3i8. 
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NATIONAL  ROSE 

SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1893. 
The  past  season,  owing  to  the  continued  drought 
and  heat,  proved  one  of  the  most  disastrous  for 
Roses  and  Rose  shows  that  has  been  experienced 
for  many  years,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  loyal 
support  of  the  exhibiting  members  at  the  three 
exhibitions  held  by  the  Society,  the  blooms  staged 
were,  as  a  rule,  much  below  the  average  in  number, 
size,  and  quality.  The  competition  at  the  show  of 
Tea  Roses  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  was 
good,  also  in  several  of  the  leading  classes  at 
Worksop ;  but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  there  were 
fewer  Roses  than  at  any  similar  exhibition  for  nine 
years.  In  connection  with  the  Worksop  Show, 
some  of  the  stands  exhibited  at  which  were  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  success  of 
the  exhibition  was  greatly  due  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  all  the  arrangements  connected 
with  it  were  carried  out  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society,  especial 
credit  being  due  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  G.  J.  Whall,  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  G. 
Baxter,  hon.  secretary. 

The  new  catalogue  of  exhibition  and  garden  Roses 
was  issued  to  members  early  in  May  last,  and 
appears  to  have  been  much  appreciated.  Several 
foreign  trade  growers  have  already  followed  the 
Society’s  lead  in  introducing  into  their  own 
catalogues  a  separate  section  for  hybrid  Teas  upon 
similar  lines  to  that  adopted  in  the  Society’s 
catalogue. 

It  is  with  much  regret  the  Committee  announce 
the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the  year 
through  the  death  of  one  of  its  vice-presidents — the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller — whose  valuable  services  as 
chairman  at  their  meetings  will  be  greatly  missed. 
They  have  also  to  deplore  the  death  of  Monsieur 
J.  B.  Guillot,  a  recently  elected  honorary  member, 
and  so  well  known  to  rosarians  generally  as  the 
raiser  of  many  of  the  choicest  Teas  and  other  Roses 
in  cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in  trade 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  year,  the  number  of  members  as  well  as  the 
number  of  aflSliated  societies  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained  ;  in  fact,  in  no  previous  year,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1892,  have  the  present  numbers  been 
exceeded. 


Financial  Statement. 


The  Committee  congratulate  the  members  upon  the 
present  satisfactory  financial  position  of  the  Society. 
The  amount  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  /31  i6s.  yd.,  and  now  at  its  close  there  remains 
/8i  19s.  3d.  to  carry  forward  to  the  next  account, 
the  total  expenditure  having  been  £6gg  3s.  3d.,  while 
the  aggregate  receipts,  including  last  year’s  balance, 
were  /781  2s.  6d.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  a 
special  fund  was  raised  early  in  the  year  among  the 
exhibitors  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding 
the  new  catalogue,  so  that  no  part  of  the  cost  of  its 
publication  has  fallen  on  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
Society.  Although  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  personnd  of  the  non¬ 
exhibiting  members  the  amount  received  in  subscrip¬ 
tions  was  nevertheless  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 


Balance  Sheet,  Year  Ending  30TH  Nov.,  1893. 
Receipts. 


1892. 

Dec.  I.  Balance  at  Bankers  .. 
Subscriptions  . . 

Affiliation  Fees  and  for  Medals 
from  Affiliated  Societies  , . 
Advertisements.. 

From  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (two  years) 

From  Crystal  Palace  . . 

,,  Worksop  . . 

Special  Prizes  . . 

Sale  of  Catalogues 
New  Catalogue  Fund  . . 


Expenditure. 

Printing,  Stationery,  and 
Advertising  . . 

Postage,  Telegrams,  and 
Sundry  Expenses  . . 
Secretary 's  Travel  ling  Expenses 
to  Arrange  Shows  . . 
Expenses  Drill  Hall  Show  .. 
,,  Crystal  Palace  Show 
,,  Worksop  Show 
Medals  . . 

,,  for  Provincial  Societies 
Prizes  Drill  Hall  Show 

,,  Crystal  Palace  Show  . . 
,,  Worksop  Show. . 
Assistant  Secretary  and 
Accountant  . . 

Printing  New  Catalogue 
Nov.  30.  Balance  at  Bankers 


— T.  B.  Haywood,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
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Arrangements  for  1894. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  exhibitors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Committee  to  hold  next  year  a  Southern  Show,  a 
Metropolitan  Show,  and  a  Northern  Show.  The 
early  exhibition  of  Tea  Roses  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  will  therefore  be  discontinued,  and  a 
Southern  Show  be  held  instead  of  it  at  Windsor, 
in  connection  with  the  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District 
Horticultural  and  Rose  Society,  on  Wednesday,  - 
June  27th.  The  Metropolitan  Show  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  July  7th,  while 
the  Northern  Show  will  be  held  at  Halifax  on 
Thursday,  July  19th,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Salterhebble  and  District  Rose  Society. 

Members’  Privileges. 

Members  subscribing  £1  will  be  entitled  to  two 
private  view  tickets  and  four  transferable  tickets, 
the  latter  admitting  at  the  same  time  as  the  general 
public,  while  subscribers  of  los.  are  entitled  to  one 
private  view  ticket  and  to  two  transferable  tickets. 
Each  of  these  tickets  is  available  for  any  one  of  the 
Society’s  exhibitions.  Members  joining  the  Society 
for  the  first  time  next  year  will  also  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Society’s  new  descriptive  catalogue  of  ex¬ 
hibition  and  garden  Roses.  Members  alone  are 
allowed  to  compete  at  the  Society’s  exhibitions. 

There  are  two  classes  of  helpers  to  whom  the 
Committee  feel  especially  grateful.  In  the  first 
place  to  those  local  secretaries  who  have  either 
secured  for  the  Society  new  members,  or,  where  this 
has  not  been  possible,  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  keep  within  its  ranks  those  they  had  previously 
obtained ;  and  secondly,  to  all  those  who,  by  the 
gift  of  special  prizes,  or  by  contributing  to  the  prize¬ 
winners’  fund  for  the  new  catalogue,  have  enabled 
the  Committee  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
prizes  offered  in  the  schedules.  Among  the  local 
Secretaries,  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention — Mr. 


C.  J.  Grahame.  late  local  Secretary  for  Croydon,  who 
again  secured  for  the  Society  a  large  number  of 
new  subscribers ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoare,  who  has  for 
many  years  rendered  the  Society  such  good  service 
as  local  Secretary  for  Beckenham,  and  to  whose  zeal 
and  energy  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  largest 
number  of  subscribers  ever  obtained  by  any 
individual  member  of  it. 

- -*• - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presiding, 
when  votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded  to 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.  for  their  kindness 
in  supplying  the  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dining  hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  annual  din¬ 
ner  ;  to  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  G.  Langdon  and  Mr.  W. 
Davey  for  invaluable  services  rendered  in  the 
decoration  of  the  tables,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner.  It  was 
announced  by  the  Chairman  that  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Co.  had  agreed  to  give  the  Society  the 
sum  of  /300  towards  the  Prize  Fund  for  the  next 
year,  this  being  an  advance  of  £2^  on  the  amount 
given  this  year,  and  the  Committee  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Society’s  shows  should  be  held 
next  year  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  following 
dates: — October  loth,  iith,  and  12th  ;  November 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  ;  and  December  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 
The  other  routine  business  consisted  of  the  election 
of  thirteen  new  members.  The  way  was  then  clear 
for  the  reading  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  promised  paper 
on  ■■  Judging  Chrysanthemums,”’  which  in  the  un¬ 
avoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Shea,  was  read  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

On  Judging  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Shea  commenced  his  paper  by  alluding  to  the 
losses  in  cast,  credit  and  reputation  that  constantly 
occurred  to  exhibitors  through  the  present  haphazard 
system  of  judging,  the  science  of  which  no  one  would 
be  hardly  bold  enough  to  affirm  stood  level  to-day 
with  the  science  of  cultivation.  At  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  he  had  often  after  the  judging  was  completed 
asked  experts  to  judge  the  judges,  by  ”  pointing  ''  the 
prize  stands, "with  the  result  that  the  unofficial  judges 
differed  immeasurably  inter  se  in  their  estimates  of 
the  ■' pointing  ”  value  of  the  stands,  and  oftentimes, 
in  close  competitions,  he  had  seen  the  verdict  of  the 
official  judges  entirely  upset.  He  asked  to  what 
then  must  we  ascribe  this  remarkable  latitude  of 
opinion  and  result,  when  exactness  and  definite 
certainty  are  most  to  be  desired,  and  gave  as  an 
answer  the  old  adage,  ”  As  many  men  as  many 
minds.”  There  were  competent  and  experienced 
growers  who  knew  everything  about  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  yet  for  want  of  some  well  defined  and 
recognised  standard  of  merit  could  not  agree  in  the 
judgment  of  a  flower.  Notwithstanding  that  there 
was  a  pretty  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  the 
attributes  of  a  perfect  bloom  were  diameter,  depth, 
solidity,  finish,  freshness,  and  colour,  and  some 
would  add  breadth  of  petal,  it  was  a  fact  that  indi¬ 
vidual  judges  were  influenced  by  no  canon  of  judging 
which  lays  down  for  them  the  relative  proportion 
and  importance  which  these  same  attributes  should 
bear  in  the  final  valuation  of  the  blooms.  Each 
judge  has  his  own  particular  whim  as  to  what  should 
be  considered  the  strongest  point  in  a  flower,  but  he 
argued  with  much  force  that  the  quantum  of  influence 
which  the  attributes  he  had  named  shall,  inter  se,  be 
allowed  to  exercise  should  not  be  left  to  individual 
caprice  of  any  judge,  but  should  be  regulated  by  dis¬ 
tinct  and  established  "canons  of  judging,”  so  that 
the  exhibitor  might  be  in  a  position  to  cultivate 
his  plants  with  a  distinct  standard  of  excellence  in 
view.  He  considered  that  the  science  of  judging 
should  be  as  exact  as  the  science  of  cultivation,  and 
briefly  stated  the  principle  or  system  which  he 
advocated  was  *^hat  each  of  the  attributes  of  excel¬ 
lence  summed  up  in  the  words  diameter,  depth, 
solidity,  finish,  freshness,  colour,  and  perhaps,  also, 
breadth  of  petal,  should  have  a  definite  number  of 
points  and  marks  (shillings  and  pence)  allotted  to 
them,  and  that  judges  should  be  required  to  estimate 
the  value  of  blooms  on  that  basis.  This  led  up  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what  relative 
value  of  points  and  marks  should  be  accorded  to  the 
several  attributes  named,  and  that  he  admitted  was 
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a  knotty  subject,  but  not  incapable  of  solution.  He 
suggested  as  a  basis  of  discussion  that  the  maximum 
total  of  points  should  be  8,  each  “point”  being 
susceptible  of  division,  if  required,  into  12  “  marks.” 
Thus  he  would  give  to  diameter  up  to  2  points,  to 
depth  up  to  i.J  points,  to  solidity  up  to  points,  to 
colour  up  to  I  point,  to  finish  up  to  i  point,  and  to 
breadth  of  petal  up  to  i  point,  making  a  total  of  8 
points.  He  added  no  points  for  freshness  because  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  flowers  would  be 
perfectly  fresh  at  the  time  of  exhibition,  but  he 
would  empower  the  judges  to  deduct  points  up  to 
3  for  want  of  freshness,  and  to  add  points  up  to  2 
for  flowers  exhibited  in  a  high  state  of  excellence  of 
such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  and  Gloriosum 
which  are  known  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate.  He 
would  allow  nothing  for  mere  novelty,  and  adduced 
forcible  reasons  why  that  should  not  be  done. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  if  an  analysis  of  the  ”  pointing  ” 
in  a  printed  form  could  be  appended  to  the  first 
prize  stands,  even  if  only  in  the  more  important 
classes.  It  would  not  take  long  to  do  when  judges 
got  used  to  the  system,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  interest  to  the  Chrysanthemum  public, 
because  it  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
"judging  the  judgment  of  the  judges,”  but  whether 
every  judge  would  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  was  another  matter. 

Other  aspects  of  the  question  of  judging,  perhaps 
less  of  principle  than  of  practice,  were  also  discussed 
by  the  writer,  and  one  of  them  was  the  practical 
aspect  of  disqualification  for  duplicates  when  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  were  required  by  the  schedule.  The 
increasing  accession  of  new  varieties  was  a  serious 
factor  in  the  case,  and  many  judges,  either  from 
want  of  knowledge  or  decision  of  character,  hesi¬ 
tated  to  apply  the  rule  when  the  terms  of  the 
schedule  had  not  been  complied  with.  He  there¬ 
fore  thought  that  the  position  of  the  judge  ought  to 
be  made  clear  and  unambiguous,  and  all  difficulties 
possible  of  removal  should  be  taken  from  his  path. 
Mr.  Shea  illustrated  his  views  by  a  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  admissibility  on  the  same  stand  as  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  of  Viviand  Morel,  and  the  alleged  white 
sport  therefrom.  The  subject  was  full  of  perplexity, 
considering  the  sporting  proclivities  of  such 
varieties  as  Viviand  Morel,  and  he  suggested  that 
there  will  come  a  time,  if  it  had  not  already  arrived, 
when  the  bracketing  of  practically  identical 
(whether  bona  fide  sports  or  not),  and  other  “too 
much  alike”  varieties  will  become  an  absolute 
necessity. 

It  was  an  admirable  essay  on  the  subject,  argu¬ 
mentative,  logical  and  evidently  well  thought  out, 
and  we  can  but  regret  that  we  can  give  only  a  bare 
summary  of  it.  A  brief  discussion  followed,  and  a 
general  feeling  having  been  expressed  that  another 
evening  should  be  devoted  to  its  discussion  after  the 
paper  had  been  printed,  it  was  resolved  that  this 
arrangement  should  be  adopted  and  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shea  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

- -j- - - 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  AT  HOME. 

The  range  of  Odontoglossum  crispumis  a  large  one, 
extending  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Eastern 
Cordillera,  from  Equator  to  nearly  the  sixth  degree 
northern  latitude ;  and  on  the  central  Cordillera 
from  Equator  to  nearly  the  third  degree  northern 
latitude.  The  best  varieties,  however,  are  only 
found  on  a  comparatively  small  range,  between 
fourth  and  fifth  degrees  northern  latitude.  Pacho 
has  been,  and  probably  will  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  centre  for  collectors,  but  there  are  a  few 
other  locations  adjoining  Pacho  where  this  Orchid 
luxuriates,  among  them  Facatativa,  Zipaquira,  Suba- 
choque,  and  San  Cayetano. 

^wing  to  the  large  number  of  plants  collected 
around  Pacho,  they  are  becoming  very  scarce  in 
that  vicinity,  and  it  is  only  after  several  days’  march 
into  the  forest  that  Orchids  are  obtained. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  is  found  at  an  elevation 
of  6,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  ascends  very  closely 
to  9,000  ft.,  always  growing  on  the  thick  limbs  or  in 
the  crutches  of  large  trees,  such  as  Chinconas, 
Melastomas,  Quercus,  and  Walnut  trees.  I  always 
found  the  finest  varieties  and  the  best  developed 
plajits  at  an  elevation  of  between  6,000  ft.  and 
7,000  ft. ;  higner  than  that  the  flowers  diminish  in 
size  and  beauty.  Of  course,  the  reason  of  that 


diminution  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  for 
every  100  ft.  we  ascend,  the  temperature  decreases. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
different  strain  of  varieties,  the  lower  temperature 
simply  preventing  the  proper  development  of  the 
plants.  I  also  found  that  immediately  above 
6,000  ft.  the  bulbs  were  of  a  more  rounded,  com¬ 
pact,  and  solid  appearance  (causing  them  not  to 
shrivel  so  much  when  dried),  while  the  leaves 
were  broad  and  vigorous.  Higher  up  the  flowers 
are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  ;  the  bulbs  are  more  pear- 
shaped  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
causing  them  to  rot  fast,  or,  at  best,  to  shrivel  a 
great  deal  when  dried  off ;  the  leaves  are  also  long 
and  narrow. 

I  mention  these  facts  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
engaged  in  growing  these  “  pearls  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ”  ;  because  I  believe  many  imagine  Odonto- 
glossums  grow  close  up  to  the  snow  line,  which  is  a 
great  mistake.'  I  never  saw  the  thermometer 
register  a  lower  temperature  than  between  55°  and 
60“  at  night,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  higher  up,  or  at  nearly  9,000  ft.,  I 
have  seen  the  temperature  go  down  to  42°,  but  with 
the  result  I  have  already  indicated. 

During  clear  days  plants  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
receive  a  temperature  little  short  of  75°  to  80°.  The 
amount  of  moisture  they  are  exposed  to  is  very 
great,  as  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  there  a  perfectly 
dry  season  in  these  regions.  At  other  times,  when 
not  actually  raining,  dense  fogs  arise  and  travel  up¬ 
wards,  accumulating  in  the  higher  regions  until 
everything  is  enveloped  in  a  black  mist,  and  the 
moisture  the  plants  receive  in  this  manner  is  con¬ 
siderable. 

A  very  marked  item  in  connection  with  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  is  its  fondness  of  light  and  air.  It 
is  never  found  growing  in  the  dense  virgin  forests, 
but  always  where  there  are  occasional  openings,  and 
where  it  can  receive  the  sunlight  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  and  enjoy  the  breezes  that  play  between  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  at  times,  this  plant  will  persistently  follow 
little  streams  and  gullies  in  the  mountains,  which,  in 
their  course,  so  to  speak,  split  the  forest  open. 

In  company  with  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and 
often  intermixed  with  it,  grows  O.  Lindleyanum. 
Large  masses  of  these  plants  are  often  found  on 
trees  where  one  or  two  O.  crispums  have  managed 
to  get  a  foothold.  However,  be  the  number  of 
plants  ever  so  few,  the  tree  is  brought  to  the  ground 
without  pity,  the  plants  torn  off,  carried  to  the 
"Rancho,”  dried  off,  packed  and  shipped  thousands 
of  miles  from  their  native  haunts,  in  order  to 
beautify  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  and  for 
people  to  admire  their  chaste  and  beautiful  flowers. 
— John  E.  Lager,  in  “Florists'  Exchange.” 

- - .4. - — 

THE  SOURCES  OF  PLANT 

FOOD. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Griffiths  Hughes  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Horticultural  Improvement  Society  held  on  the  7th 
inst.,  Mr.  A.  Stansfield  presiding.  Mr.  Griffiths 
Hughes  said  of  all  matters  connected  with  horti¬ 
culture  there  is  none  of  greater  importance  for  a 
gardener  to  thoroughly  understand  than  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  those  substances  which  may  be  designated 
as  plant  food,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  could  draw,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
that  which  he  would  require  for  feeding  his  plants  in 
order  that  he  might  show  the  best  results  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Plants  feed 
upon  the  manure  that  is  applied  to  the  roots,  and  if 
the  manure  be  judiciously  supplied,  the  crop  will  be 
abundant.  This  would  be  admitted  as  a  general 
rule,  but  if  their  knowledge  of  plant  cultivation  and 
fruit  production  did  not  extend  further  than  this, 
they  would  never  make  the  progress  necessary  to 
compete  with  the  advanced  systems  of  cultivation 
which  the  climatic  conditions  of  other  countries  per¬ 
mit,  and  which  enable  the  foreign  growers  to  flood 
our  markets  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  such  large 
quantities,  and  at  such  prices  as  make  it  difficult  for 
the  home  grower  to  produce.  Plants  draw  a  small 
portion  of  their  substance  from  the  soil,  and  well 
manured  soils  produce  more  in  proportion  than  soil 
not  manured.  But  this  knowledge  did  not  enable 
them  to  understand  the  subject  as  a  gardener  should 
when  aiming  at  high  cultivation. 

They  had  better  begin  by  ascertaining  from  the 


plant  itself  what  are  its  requirements,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  truth,  and  understand  more  thoroughly  the 
things  which  enter  into  its  composition.  This  was 
very  important,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  these  substances,  and  perhaps  get 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  they 
might  be  supplied  to  the  plants  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  and  not  only  this,  but  save  an  over-worked 
gardener  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  toil  and 
anxiety  in  providing  for  his  plants  that  which  was 
required,  without  any  of  the  additions  which  his 
former  want  of  knowledge  generally  caused  him  to 
supply.  All  vegetable  matter,  without  distinction, 
tree,  plant,  or  moss,  shows  in  its  tissues  the  presence 
of  fourteen  different  elements,  and  these  elements  are 
always  the  same  whatever  be  the  character  of  the 
plant  or  vegetable.  These  elements  possess  very  dis¬ 
similar  properties,  and  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  organic  elements  and  the  mineral 
elements.  The  former  are  represented  by  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  To  separate  these 
it  is  only  necessary  to  burn  the  plant  and  the  whole 
of  the  o-rganic  matter  is  consumed  by  fire,  leaving 
the  mineral  in  the  form  of  an  ash  or  dry  powder.  The 
organic  elements  are  plentifully  supplied  from  the  air 
and  water,  and  make  up  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the 
plant’s  whole  existence.  Thus,  ninety-three  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  all  vegetable  matter  is  produced  from 
natural  sources  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities 
without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  gardener  if  his 
plants  be  grown  in  the  open.  The  ten  mineral 
elements  are  phosphorus,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
sulphur,  iron,  chlorine,  soda,  silica,  and  manganese. 
All  these  ten  minerals  are  found  in  the  tissues  of 
every  well-cultivated  plant,  whatever  its  character 
may  be,  and  if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  any  one  of  the 
ten  minerals,  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is  injured 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  part  played  by  that 
particular  mineral  in  the  development  of  plant  life. 
These  ten  minerals  are  abstracted  from  the  soil  in 
a  soluble  state,  with  water  through  rhe  roots,  and 
drawn  up  by  the  plants  in  the  leaves,  and  then  con¬ 
verted  along  with  the  other  four  elements  by  the 
chemical  action  of  solar  light  and  heat  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
Out  of  the  ten  minerals  which  enter  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  plants  and  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  development  seven  of  them  are  found  in  super¬ 
abundance  in  all  soils  used  for  horticultural  purposes. 
Three,  phosphorus,  potash,  and  lime,  are  found  in 
the  soil,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
requirement  of  vegetation  without  being  added  in 
more  or  less  quantities  as  the  plants  require.  This 
is  accounted  f  >r  by  the  fact  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  these  three  minerals  are  abstracted  from 
the  soil  by  plants  than  of  the  other  seven  minerals, 
and  when  these  three  are  plentifully  and  propor¬ 
tionately  supplied  in  the  shape  of  super-phosphate, 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  slacked  lime,  every  gardener 
can  rest  satisfied  that  the  part  required  of  him  in 
the  feeding  of  his  plants  has  been  properly  carried 
out.  Many  plants  abstract  nitrogen  in  a  direct 
manner  from  the  atmosphere,  while  others  again 
abstract  it  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrate  or  of 
ammonia.  The  usual  form  in  which  it  is  supplied  is 
either  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  and  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  chemical  element  which  must  be  supplied 
to  the  soil  in  conjunction  with  the  other  three 
chemicals  hs  had  mentioned.  By  so  doing  they 
restored  to  the  soil  that  which  is  mostly  abstracted  by 
the  plant  in  the  process  of  growth.  If  only  these  four 
chemical  elements  are  supplied  the  soil  will  never 
become  exhausted.  To  gardeners  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  which  of  the  chemicals  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  plants  under  their  care,  and  to 
know  what  is  the  dominant  element.  The  dominant 
element  varies  in  different  plants,  and  the  gardeners 
could  feed  their  plants  and  vegetables  with  absolute 
certainty  when  they  knew  the  dominant  element  of 
those  they  cultivate. 

- - 

Lapageria  Rosea,  Nash  Court  Variety. — 
This  handsome  variety  still  maintains  its  supremacy 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  forms  of  L.  rosea.  The 
great  length  of  the  flowers  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
eye  when  seen  either  by  itself  or  in  company  with 
other  types.  The  deep  red  segments  are  fleshy  and 
of  great  substance.  The  only  fault  we  have  for  it  is 
that  the  blooms  do  not  spread  a  little  more  at  the 
mouth,  for  then  the  effect  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  apparent  larger  size  of  the  flowers.  An  old 
plant  of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  bloomer. 
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ORCHID  HOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

East  India  House. — Considerable  amount  of  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  watering  of  all  occupants 
of  this  division  during  the  dull  winter  months ;  not 
that  we  can  complain  of  the  weather  we  are  now 
getting,  which  is  most  favourable  to  Orchid  culture, 
allowing  as  it  does  the  free  admission  of  air  without 
having  to  unduly  tax  the  powers  of  the  heating 
apparatus  to  keep  the  temperature  right.  Phalae- 
nopsis  spikes  are  making  good  headway,  and 
promise  to  be  fine  should  the  fog  fiend  keep  away. 
The  moisture  at  the  roots  must  be  reduced  some¬ 
what  according  to  weather  and  the  general  state  of 
the  plants.  Those  carrying  large  spikes  will  require 
more  than  those  not  so  burdened.  Saccolabiurr.s, 
Aerides,  etc.,  will  recfuire  but  very  little  moisture  at 
the  roots  during  the  next  two  months,  giving  only 
just  enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  shrinking.  If 
kept  wet  the  leaves  are  sure  to  spot,  especially  those 
of  the  Saccolabiums.  These  should  be  placed  close 
to  the  glass  so  as  to  get  all  the  light  possible  during 
winter.  Basket  culture  seems  to  suit  them  best. 
The  winter  blooming  kinds  include  P.  giganteum 
and  its  variety  illustre,  which  should  be  coming  into 
flower.  When  well  grown  there  is  nothing  to  beat 
them  amongst  East  Indian  Orchids. 

Cattleya  House. — Cattleya  Trianae  is  just 
pushing  up  spikes  and  will  be  all  the  better  if  given 
the  warmth  of  the  stove  wherein  to  open  its  flowers  ; 
at  least  that  is  our  experience,  as  with  the  extra 
warmth  the  spikes  do  not  go  off  in  the  sheaths,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  this  Cattleya  when  kept  in 
the  Cattleya  house  proper. 

Laelia  harpophylla. — This  is  a  lovely  Orchid 
when  well  grown,  and  on  account  of  its  colour  should 
be  in  every  collection.  Pot  culture  seems  to  suit  it 
best,  with  very  little  material  to  root  into,  but  that 
must  be  the  best  fibrous  peat  with  a  few  crocks 
amongst  it.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly  even 
when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth. 

Looking  Ahead. — We  are  now  getting  in  a  stock 
of  Peat,  Sphagnum  moss.  Pots,  &c.,  so  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  stand  still  for  materials  when  the  time 
comes  for  commencing  operations.  It  is  most 
annoying  to  the  grower  if  when  he  wants  to  com¬ 
mence  potting  he  finds  that  Jack  Frost  has  got  a 
firm  hold  preventing  the  collectors  from  getting  the 
moss,  and  the  dealer  from  executing  his  orders.  If 
the  moss  is  picked  clean  and  spread  out  thinly  in  an 
open  shed  it  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  can 
be  easily  brought  into  the  warmth  a  few  days  before 
being  used.  This  latter  remark  applies  to  the  peat 
also.  A  good  supply  of  crocks  too  should  be  got 
ready.  When  these  run  short  we  have  found 
clinkers  a  very  good  substitute  ;  in  fact  some  of  our 
Odontoglossums  have  nothing  else  for  drainage. — C. 

Twin-Flowered  Cypripedium, 

For  some  years  past,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  good  cultivators  that  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  which  usually  bear  only  one  flower  on  a  scape, 
may  be  made  to  produce  two.  Some  time  ago,  Mr. 
Peter  Whitton,  The  Gardens,  Methven  Castle,  Perth, 
sent  us  specimens  of  C.  barbatum  in  this  condition, 
and  now  he  sends  some  of  C.  insigne,  showing  the 
results  of  good  cultivation.  Both  flowers  in  each 
case  were  perfect  though  slightly  unequal  in  size. 
The  upper  or  supernumerary  flower  was  the  smaller, 
but  curiously  enough  the  spotting  on  the  upper 
sepal  was  denser  and  not  quite  the  same.  The 
petals  and  lip  were  rather  darker  than  usual,  and  of 
a  glossy  lustre.  The  great  substance  of  all  parts  of 
the  flower  would  indicate  a  clear  and  pure  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  flowers,  furthermore,  serve  as  another 
instance  of  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  C.  insigne, 
for  probably  no  other  species  or  hybrid  can  claim 
such  a  strong  constituency  in  the  matter  of  cultiva¬ 
tors.  The  value  of  the  species  for  cut  flowers  either 
for  home  embellishment  or  for  sending  to  market,  is 
well  known  and  requires  no  comment  on  that  score. 
A  batch  of  plants  in  the  cool  Orchid  house  is  a 
feature  of  many  establishments  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Lycaste  cinnabarina. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Lycaste,  although  bold  in 
appearance  from  the  size  of  their  flowers,  are  often 
not  very  showy.  That  under  notice,  however,  is 
described  as  handsome,  and  judging  from  the 
coloured  illustration  in  the  Lindtnia,  PI.  394,  it  is 
indeed  a  striking  and  showy  plant  when  in  flower. 


It  is  allied  to  L.  mesochlaena  and  L.  gigantea,  and 
has  large  flowers  with  light  yellowish-green,  almost 
white  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  quite  different, 
however,  being  of  a  deep  apricot  or  light  orange- 
brown,  and  more  or  less  deeply  toothed  on  the' 
margin.  The  side  lobes  are  rounded  and  very  much 
reduced  in  size  compared  with  those  of  other  species 
in  cultivation.  It  was  discovered  as  long  ago  as 
1853  near  the  source  of  the  Maranon  River  in  Peru, 
and  was  named  Maxillaria  cinnabarina  by  Lindley, 
who  saw  the  dried  specimens  in  the  collection  of 
Warscewicz.  It  has  now  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  L’ Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels, 
with  whom  it  has  recently  flowered. 

Zygopetulum  grandiflorum. 

The  appearance  of  this  plant  is  very  different  from 
that  of  other  species  in  cultivation.  It  is  relegated 
to  the  section  Huntleya,  but  differs  from  others  of 
that  group  by  having  well  developed  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  two  to  five  flowers  on  each  scape.  It  is  a  very 
little  known  plant,  although  originally  flowered  in 
this  country  as  long  ago  as  1865.  The  flowers 
measure  about  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  light  green,  but  heavily  lined  with  reddish- 
brown,  recalling  to  some  extent  those  of  Cymbidium 
giganteum.  The  lip,  however,  is  very  different,  with 
an  ovate,  pointed  lamina,  toothed  at  the  edges ;  it  is 
white,  with  broad,  elevated,  reddish-purple  lines 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  it.  The  orange- 
yellow,  semi-circular  crest  is  orange-yellow,  with 
numerous  reddish-brown  ridges  up  it. — Lindenia, 
P^-  393- 

Maxillaria  picta. 

When  the  right  plant  has  been  obtained  this  is  a 
most  interesting  and  desirable  Orchid,  even  if  not 
particularly  showy.  The  species  most  liable  to  be 
confused  with  it  is  M.  puncta,  which  has  smaller  and 
paler  flowers,  more  abundantly  produced.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  M.  picta  are  incurved  at  the 
tips — a  feature  by  which  the  plant  may  most  readily 
be  recognised.  The  inner  face  is  creamy-white, 
suffused  with  a  tawny-brown  hue,  but  the  outer  face 
is  more  or  less  heavily  blotched  with  brownish 
purple,  and  to  this  the  name  refers.  The  lip  is 
similar,  but  less  decided ,  perhaps,  in  its  markings.  The 
column  is  of  a  dark  purple  or  chocolate,  and  offers  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  segments  around  it.  The 
flowers  are  strongly  fragrant,  aromatic  according  to 
some,  or  smelling  of  Hawthorn  according  to  others; 
but  in  our  opinion  they  smell  of  Almonds  highly 
intensified.  A  considerable  number  of  scapes,  each 
bearing  a  single  flower,  are  produced  from  one 
pseudo-bulb,  so  that  a  pot  containing  a  good-sized 
piece  of  the  plant  carries  a  large  number  of  flowers. 
The  species  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

Of  late  years  this  plant  has  been  becoming  more 
and  more  common  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  flowers 
are  the  largest  of  any  of  the  cultivated  Odonto¬ 
glossums — a  fact  which  shows  that  something  else  is 
needed  than  mere  size  to  insure  popularity, 
especially  when  we  compare  this  species  with  O. 
crispum  which  is  the  most  popular  of  all.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  well  grown,  O.  grande  is  a  conspicuous 
and  handsome  plant.  We  noted  a  large  piece  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
bearing  twelve  flower  scapes  with  an  average  of  six 
flowers  each.  The  specimen  is  grown  in  a  large  pan 
which  is  well  furnished  with  pseudo-bulbi,  which 
are  much  longer  than  those  we  usually  see.  The 
sepals  are  shining  and  heavily  barred  with  rich 
chestnut-red  all  over,  while  the  petals  are  nearly  of 
a  uniform  chestnut-red  on  the  lower  half  only.  The 
yellow  lip  has  some  pale  brown  zones  at  the  base. 
- - 

©leanings  Jcmn  Ih^  Mlutlb 

of  SttEtlC^. 

The  Codlin  Moth. — It  is  remarkable  how  widely 
diverse  ideas  prevail  regarding  the  destruction  of 
this  moth  now  so  widely  dispersed  all  over  the  earth, 
both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  even  at  the  antipodes.  A  New 
Zealand  contemporary  says  that  the  Codlin  Moth, 
when  understood,  is  the  easiest  to  exterminate  of 
any  species,  and  that  this  can  be  done  ‘‘either  by 
searching  for,  and  whenever  found,  properly  destroy¬ 
ing  the  larvae  in  the  comparatively  limited  and 
easily  accessible  areas  already  referred  to,  or  (while 


they  are  in  affected  fruit)  by  pulling  all  such  off.” 
Surely  the  moth  in  question  is  sufficiently  well 
known  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  where 
abundant  means  have  been  taken  with  the  view  of 
holding  it  in  check  or  limiting  its  numbers,  while 
little  hope  is  entertained  of  absolutely  exterminating 
it.  Searching  for  the  larvae  in  fruits  showing 
evidence  of  containing  a  tenant,  or  hunting  for  the 
pupae  while  laid  up  in  their  cocoons  attached  to 
trees  or  other  objects  in  the  vicinity,  are  tedious 
operations,  and  althongh  effective,  could  hardly  be 
tarried  out  on  any  extensive  scale  with  the  view  of 
being  remunerative.  They  are  means  to  an  end 
certainly,  and  should  never  be  overlo  oked  in  com¬ 
bating  the  moth ;  but  a  more  comprehensive  and 
wholesale  method  of  destruction  must  be  devised  in 
the  case  of  extensive  orchards,  otherwise  the  labour 
entailed  would  comsume  the  whole  of  the  profits  and 
something  more. 

Natural  enemies. — The  same  writer  scouts  the 
idea  of  natural  enemies  being  any  advantage 
in  checking  or  exterminating  the  moth,  and 
considers  it  merely  as  a  ‘‘  newspaper  entomo¬ 
logist’s  favourite  natural  enemy  devouring  theory.” 
He  would  be  a  sanguine  but  brainless  entomo¬ 
logist,  who  would  for  a  moment  promulgate  the 
theory  that  natural  enemies  would  or  could  exter¬ 
minate  any  species  on  which  they  preyed,  in  any 
given  and  limiTed  period.  As  far  as  the  Codlin 
Moth  is  concerned,  its  natural  enemies,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  some  thousands 
of  years  duration,  in  which  to  exterminate  it. 
Nature  has  amply  provided  against  that  contingency. 
That  natural  enemies  do  hold  insects  in  check  there 
can  be  no  question  ;  for  if  all  the  eggs  that  are  laid 
were  ultimately  to  reach  the  imago  or  perfect  state, 
the  world  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  with  Codlin 
Moths  wherever  an  Apple  could  grow.  We  cannot 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  view  that  man  is  the  only 
enemy  the  moth  in  question  has  to  fear.  The 
reason  why  the  moth  is  brought  into  such  pro¬ 
minence,  is  because  we  have  largely  increased  its 
natural  food  by  the  planting  of  orchards  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  disseminating  fruit  trees, 
we  also  disseminate  the  motti  which  no  doubt  gets 
transported  while  resting  in  the  pupa  state  upon  the 
trees  in  winter.  It  is  but  right  and  proper,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  should  look  after  our  interests,  and 
subdue  the  pest  by  whatever  resources  we  may  have 
at  command  ;  but  whether  even  man  can  exterminate 
the  Codlin  Moth  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  that  will  take  many  years  yet  to  solve,  unless 
unforeseen  discoveries  come  to  our  assistance. 

Spraying. — According  to  our  contemporary, 
"  spraying  is  an  almost  totally  useless  and  dangerous 
process.”  Certainly,  spraying  is  not  so  extensively 
conducted  in  this  country  as  in  America,  but  the 
results  hitherto  in  the  latter  country  have  given 
satisfactory  results  so  far,  otherwise  the  process 
would  have  been  given  up  ere  now  as  hopeless  and 
useless.  Nor  have  any  fears  of  danger  been  realised, 
where  the  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
necessary  skill  and  intelligence.  Surely  the  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  carried  on  extensively  for  a 
number  of  years,  are  sufficient  proof  in  themselves 
to  ward  off  any  fears  which  may  originally  have  been 
entertained.  The  writer  continues  : — ”  How  anyone 
can  imagine  it  possible  that  larvae,  snug  in  the  interior 
of  fruit,  can  be  successfully  poisoned  by  a  momen¬ 
tary  application  of  an  evanescent,  watery  liquid  to 
the  outside  thereof,  passeth  my  comprehension.” 
Eggs  are  not  laid  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  outside 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  tender  young  grub  has  to  eat 
its  way  inside  at  a  period  when  very  little  poison  is 
necessary  to  undo  the  delicate  organism.  Spraying 
is  expressly  meant  to  arrest  its  progress  at  this  stage, 
and  not  to  destroy  it  after  it  is  safely  harboured  in 
the  interior.  If,  when  the  grub  is  newly  hatched, 
the  trees  including  the  fruit  have  been  recently 
sprayed,  the  chances  are  that  the  insect  gets 
poisoned,  and  can  proceed  no  further  beyond  its 
first  meal.  But  the  eggs  are  laid  inside  the  calyx  it 
is  affirmed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  calyx 
is  upright  and  receives  the  poisonous  liquid  from  the 
spray.  Later  in  the  season  it  hangs  down  as  the 
fruit  increases  in  weight  and  size.  The  spraying 
might  then  seem  useless,  and  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  its  object  is  frustrated.  But  the  grubs  of 
later  broods  may  not  always  be  hatched  out  in  the 
calyx.  At  all  events,  we  know  that  they  sometimes 
enter  the  fruit  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  calyx. 
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SALT  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

For  our  supply  of  common  salt,  that  absolute 
necessity  of  everyday  life,  we  in  England  rely  upon 
the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire, 
which  yield  a  salt  composed  of  from  g8  to  99  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  from  i  to  per  cent, 
of  lime.  The  manurial  value  of  salt  has  long  been 
recognised.  The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  the 
difference  between  saline  pastures,  and  those  from 
which  salt  was  absent,  Plin)' asserting  that  not  only 
did  the  cattle  thrive  better  where  salt  was  accessible 
to  them,  but  that  the  cows  gave  more  milk,  which, 
too,  was  better  for  cheese  making  than  that  from 
cows  pastured  where  salt  was  absent.  Coming  down 
to  later  times,  we  find  that  Glauber,  some  three 
hundred  years  back,  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
authorities  in  Holland  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
granting  licences  for  its  use  in  agriculture,  and  at 
home  we  find  Markman  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
recommending  its  use  in  tillage.  Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
we  find  that  the  merits  of  salt  are  but  little  under¬ 
stood  among  the  majority  of  those  who  till  the  soil, 
and  from  its  being  used  at  times  in  excessive  quanti¬ 
ties  its  value  has  been  much  discredited. 

There  are  just  two  uses  to  which  salt  has  been 
most  frequently  put  in  gardens,  and  these  will  very 
well  illustrate  what  I  would  say  with  regard  to  its  use 
and  abuse.  In  the  first  place  I  will  refer  to  its  use 
as  a  weed  killer  on  gravel  paths,  &c.,  and  this  I 
unhesitatingly  affirm  is  an  abuse  of  It,  and  a  great 
mistake,  because  while  the  various  weed  killer 
mixtures  now  sold  do  their  work  so  effectually  that 
one  application  will  generally  sufiice  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  a 
dressing  of  salt  put  on  in  the  spring  will  but  cause 
the  weeds  to  grow  with  greater  luxuriance  in  the 
autumn.  The  use  of  salt  for  this  purpose  also 
involves  more  danger  to  box  and  grass  edgings  than 
does  the  use  of  the  weed  killing  compounds  which 
are  more  manageable,  and  when  once  absorbed  in 
the  gravel  all  danger  is  past,  whereas  salt  is  often 
carried  on  the  soles  of  boots  on  to  the  grass  to  its 
disfigurement,  or  a  sudden  storm  may  come  on  and 
wash  it  on  to  the  edgings.  Happily  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  the  weed  killers  will  soon,  I  believe, 
make  the  use  of  salt  for  killing  weeds  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  next  most  common  use  that  is  made  of  salt  is 
as  a  dressing  for  Asparagus  beds,  and  I  have  known 
instances  where  proprietors  of  gardens  have  pro¬ 
vided  salt  in  such  practically  unlimited  quantities 
that  by  some  ^unfortunate  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  an  ignoramus  has  been  put  in  charge  and 
given  them  such  a  liberal  dressing  as  killed  the 
Asparagus  as  well  as  the  weeds.  In  such  cases,  salt 
as  a  manure  has  fallen  into  discredit  and  its  further 
use  forbidden.  This  again  is  an  abuse,  for  it  is 
using  it  in  immoderate  quantities.  Now  although 
salt  may  be  applied  to  Asparagus  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  than  to  most  other  crops,  I  would  never  use  it  in 
any  great  quantity  at  one  time  more  than  another, 
and  prefer  to  give  several  dressings  during  the 
growing  season  at  intervals  of  a  month. 

There  are  no  crops  in  the  garden  to  which  salt 
may  not  be  applied  to  great  advantage  in  varying 
proportions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
class  of  crop  on  which  it  is  used.  I  have  used  it  at 
the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre  on  all  kinds  of 
garden  crops  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  one 
instance  of  which  must  suffice  as  an  illustration.  A 
piece  of  ground  which  had  had  no  manure  whatever 
on  it  for  two  years,  I  gave  a  dressing  of  salt  and 
planted  it  with  Brussels  Sprouts.  The  ground  was 
decidedly  stiff,  but  it  yielded  us  one  of  the  best  crops 
of  sprouts  I  ever  saw,  and  which  sold  at  the  best 
market  price.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  salt  on 
ground  previous  to  digging  it,  or  else  immediately 
after  the  crops  are  sown ,  as  the  danger  of  injuring 
young  growths  by  its  action  on  them  is  thus  minimised. 
Some  crops,  notably  Cabbage  and  other  Brassicas, 
Beet,  Onions,  Peas,  and  Beans,  will  take  up  more 
salt  than  others,  and  a  dressing  of  it  scattered  among 
Broccoli  before  winter  hardens  it  and  helps  it  to  with¬ 
stand  the  action  of  frost. 

Another  advantage  accompanying  its  use  is  its 
value  as  an  insecticide.  An  annual  dressing  of  the 
whole  of  many  a  suburban  garden  would  do  much  to 
keep  under  the  plague  of  slugs,  snails,  and  grubs,  by 
which  many  of  them  are  infested.  I  have  used  it 
with  manifest  benefit  to  Vine  borders  in  rather 
greater  proportions  than  to  culinary  vegetables,  and 


have  no  doubt  it  may  be  employed  to  most  fruit 
trees  in  like  proportions,  for  besides  having  a  direct 
manurial  value  it  improves  light  sandy  soils  by  its 
property  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture.  It 
has  also  the  power  of  changing  plant  food  from  a 
dormant  to  an  active  condition,  promoting  the  form¬ 
ation  of  double  silicates,  and  so  enabling  plants  to 
obtain  greater  quantities  of  silica  to  a  deficiency  of 
which  in  some  soils  one  of  our  most  noted 
promologists  attributes  the  deficiency  of  colour 
in  fruit  grown  upon  them.  I  believe  there  is 
no  fruit  crop  but  what  would  be  benefited  by  its 
application.  Another  way  in  which  salt  can  be  used 
is  to  mix  it  with  the  compost  heap,  in  the  following 
proportions: — To  twenty  yards  of  soil,  old  potting 
shed  rubbish,  decayed  weeds  and  wood  ashes,  use  six 
bushels  of  salt  and  the  same  of  soot  if  obtainable. 
This  will  form  a  most  excellent  manure  for  all  crops. 
Where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used,  a  mixture  of  it  with 
half  its  weighfof  common  salt  will  often  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  soda  alone, —  W.  B.  Glasscock,  7,  Tamworth 
Road,  Crovdon. 

- - 

TWO  HANDSOME  SHRUBS. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  trees  or  shrubs  may 
render  themselves  agreeably  prominent  in  winter 
(not  to  say  ornamental,  for  most  trees  and  shrubs 
have  something  to  recommend  them  even  when 


The  Sea  Buckthorn. 


leafless) ,  and  these  are  by  being  evergreen  or  furnished 
with  berries.  The  Holly,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
both  recommendations ;  but  Elaeagnus  pungens 
maculata  and  Hippophae  rhamnoides  share  these 
honours  between  them,  so  to  speak.  The  first-named 
(see  illustration)  has  evergreen  leaves  that  are  smooth 
above  with  a  large  pale  yellow  blotch  fading  to 
creamy  yellow  or  silvery  white,  as  they  reach  matu¬ 
rity  or  in  winter.  The  blotch  is  of  irregular  shape 
and  variable  in  size  on  different  leaves,  and  bounded 
by  a  dark  green  margin,  or  occasionally  a  whole  leaf 
or  even  the  small  shoots  may  be  of  a  uniform  pale 
yellow.  The  under  surface  is  covered  with  silvery 
scales.  The  shrub  varies  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  higfi, 
according  to  conditions,  and  may  be  grown  as  an 
isolated  bush  on  the  lawn,  planted  in  the  shrubbery, 
or  trained  against  a  wall,  under  all  of  which  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  a  beautiful  object,  changing  slightly  in 
colour  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  but 
always  cheerful,  particularly  during  the  dull  season 
now  running  its  course.  There  are  several  varie¬ 
gated  forms  of  it,  but  none  more  beautiful  than  E. 
pungens  maculata. 

Hippophae  rhamnoides,  a  shrub  popularly 
known  as  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  loses  its  leaves  in 
winter,  but  the  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  profusion  of  bright  orange-yellow  berries 
with  which  the  branches  are  laden,  and  which  ripen 
in  autumn  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  persist 
during  the  greater  part  of  winter.  Some  planters 


may  fail  to  obtain  any  berries,  but  that  will  not  be 
the  case  if  he  takes  the  provision  to  introduce  a 
few  male  plants  amongst  the  berry-bearing  ones. 
The  two  kinds  of  flowers,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  borne  upon  different  individual  plants,  and  if 
the  latter  have  been  raised  from  seeds  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  what  kind  they  will  produce  till  they 
reach  the  flowering  stage.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  our  shores,  and  naturally  is  well  adapted  for  sea¬ 
side  planting  ;  but  this  fact  seems  to  be  very  much 
neglected  or  even  ignored  by  planters  in  many  mari¬ 
time  localities  along  our  sea-board.  It  nevertheless 
thrives  equally  satisfactorily  inland,  and  in  some 
gardens  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  The  species  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  suckers,  and  by  mode¬ 
rately  stout  pieces  of  the  roots. 

-  _ _ 

'  ♦  '  - 

SIZE  i/.  QUALITY. 

Your  correspondent  "Con.”  who  wrote  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  higher  appreciation  of  what  we  know 
as  quality  in  garden  products,  over  size,  whether  at 
exhibitions  or  for  ordinary  uses,  has  my  entire 
sympathy.  I  like  to  see  something  of  a  tangible 
basis  for  the  judging  of  everything,  and  in  relation  to 
flowers  especially  we  usually  have  high  estimates 
as  to  quality.  But  then  in  their  case  quality  is  a 
well  defined  feature.  It  is  far  less  so  in  the  case  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  How  is  quality  to  be  defined 
in  their  case  ?  We  each  and  all  have  our  own 
notions  of  what  constitutes  quality,  some  very  dis¬ 
similar,  but  at  least  these  opinions  never  have  been 
brought  into  practical  form  and  set  down  in  unmis- 
takeable  terms.  No  set  of  judges  is  in  any  way 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  others.  There  is  a  sort  of 
rough  and  tumble  estimate  of  what  quality  is  or 
should  be,  but  there  is  no  defined  rule  or  regulation 
to  establish  it  ;  that  is  that  in  no  known  instance  in 
relation  to  fruits  or  vegetables  does  size  mean 
quality.  That  is  a  self  evident  proposition. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  a  large  fruit  or  vegetable 
must  have  relatively  percisely  the  same  quality  that 
a  smaller  sample  has,  but  all  experience  goes  to 
show  that  if  by  quality  we  mean  flavour,  solidity, 
nutritiousness  of  flesh,  and  not  least  of  keeping 
properties,  the  smaller  examples  have  these  elements 
in  the  greater  proportion.  Relatively  again  the 
huge  Onion,  for  example,  has  very  little  more  of 
cellular  tissue  or  flesh  than  has  the  one  much  less  in 
size,  and  also  less  of  flavour,  the  greater  bulk  con¬ 
sisting  of  water  only.  Equally  so  all  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  and  even  the  lesser  Potatos  contain  relatively 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  starch  than  do  the  big 
tubers.  So  far  as  Cauliflowers  are  concerned,  is  one 
giant  head  so  sweet,  succulent  and  useful,  as  three 
much  less  in  size  grown  on  the  same  area  of  ground? 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  Cabbages  and  many 
other  things.  All  this  we  know  and  cannot  dissent 
from,  but  still  we  have  in  relation  to  all  these  things, 
no  defined  rules  of  judgment.  Melons  seem  to  be 
the  only  exception.  These  we  refuse  to  judge 
without  tasting.  Did  we  judge  these  by  size,  in 
ninety  nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  we  should  make 
the  awards  to  the  poorest  flavour  and  thus  for  the 
most  worthless  fruits. — An  Old  Judge. 

- - 

AECHMEA  DEVANSAYANA 
WEILBACHII. 

The  Bromeliads  do  not  get  the  attention  they 
deserve  for  stove  decoration.  Many  of  them  are 
really  handsome,  either  in  flower  or  leaf,  but  some 
of  them  possess  both  these  qualities.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  recalls  that  of  Ae.  fulgens,  better  known  in 
some  gardens  as  Lamprococcus  fulgens,  but  it  is  a 
stronger  grower  and  the  flowers  are  different  in 
colour.  The  ligulate  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and 
bronzy  towards  the  base,  while  the  younger  suckers 
are  wholly  of  that  colour.  The  flower  scape  stands 
well  above  the  leaves,  and  is  furnished  with  bright 
crimson-red  bracts,  the  uppermost  of  which  as  well 
as  the  axis  on  which  they  are  borne  are  of  a  brilliant 
coral-red.  The  flowers  themselves  are  borne  in  two 
ranks  on  spreading  spikes  or  branches,  and  have  a 
purple  ovary,  violet  sepals  and  petals  that  are  violet 
when  they  expand  but  fade  to  pink  and  ultimately 
become  almost  pure  white.  The  whole  plant  forms 
a  neat  vasiform  tuft,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  in 
the  stove  whether  in  flower  or  not.  We  noted  it 
flowering  quite  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
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SOME  BRITISH  FERNS.^ 

Artistic  Merits. 

It  will  perhaps  be  readily  conceded  that  the  love 
of  Nature  and  Art  constitute  two  of  the  strongest 
emotions  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  The 
former  excites  the  noblest  passions  ;  the  latter  gives 
rise  to  the  noblest  form  of  emulation— for  surely  the 
highest  aim  of  art  should  be  to  copy  nature.  ’  Thus 
wrote  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  Fern  lovers— 
Francis  George  Heath  ;  and  what,  I  would  modestly 
inquire,  is  more  capable  of  stimulating  those 
emotions  than  the  study  of  our  native  Ferns  ? 

We  have,  it  is  true,  greater  variation  and 
grander  proportion  in  some  of  our  exotic 
species  ;  which,  possibly,  culminate  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  and  stately  Tree 
Ferns  of  New  Zealand ; 
but  although  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  diversity  of 
form,  we  yet  have  a  sweet, 
quiet  beauty,  which  no 
other  country  can  excel- 
Then  as  to  variety,  surely 
we  are  entitled  to  boast 
that  in  that  direction  we 
have  enough  and  to  spare, 
for  the  best  collections  in 
the  country  contain  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four 
thousand  more  or  less 
distinct  varieties.  May 
we  not  then  claim  that, 
even  as  art  models,  our 
beautifully  tasselled  and 
elegantly  plumed  sorts  are 
more  worthy  of  being 
transferred  to  stone  or  can  - 
vas  than  many  other  things 
which  now  occupy  the  art¬ 
istic  mind  ?  The  Acanthus 
leaf  which  inspired  the 
Greeks  is  less  beautiful 
than  the  Lady-fern,  the 
Welsh  Polypody,  or  the 
lovely  Maiden-hair.  More¬ 
over,  what  are  not  the 
possibilities,  in  a  decora¬ 
tive  way, with  the  finer  and 
richer  forms  of  the  types 
here  given  ?  Why  cannot 
we  have  their  beautiful 
fronds  incorporated  on  our 
wall-papers, or  reproduced 
in  our  woven  fabrics  ? 

What  better— from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of 
course — than  to  take  one’s 
meal  off  a  table-cloth  in¬ 
terwoven  with  Ferns, 
surrounded  by  the  same 
exquisite  forms  upon  the 
curtains  or  the  walls  ? 

Some  of  the  prettiest 
effects  I  have  witnessed 
with  these  charming  sub- 
ects  have  been  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  door-panels.  But 
the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be-  put  are  infinite — 
their  ornamental  outlines 
and  delicate  traceries  being  alike  adaptable  either  to 
the  cabin,  the  cottage,  or  the  castle. 

Conditions. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  living  plants,  and  note 
some  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  must  be  sub¬ 
ject,  if  we  would  court  success  in  their  culture,  and 
increase  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  Ferns, 
then,  belong  to  the  natural  order  Filices,  and  occupy 
the  highest  place  in  the  great  class  Cryptogamia, 
which  class  comprises  all  those  plants  which  are 
altogether  flowerless.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Acrogens,  or  "  summit  growers,"  from  their  peculiar 
mode  of  growth.  They  are  foliaceous  plants ;  the 
leaves,  or  fronds,  are  rolled  up  within  the  bud  after 
the  manner  of  a  Bishop’s  crosier.  The  fructification 
is  borne  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fronds,  or  along 
their  margins  ;  and  this  fructification  largely  deter- 

paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  on  November  28th,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association. 


find  the  essentials  of  Fern  life  in  moisture  and  shade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  does  accord  with  our  experi¬ 
ence,  for  the  greatest  growth  of  Ferns  occurs  on  our 
western  and  north  and  south  western  coasts.  There 
the  moist  conditions  which  prevail  induce  luxuri¬ 
ance  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  or  on  the  Eastern 
■  borders,  as  we  might  have  anticipated,  the  conditions 
are- less  favourable  because  the  genial  westerly  winds 
have  become  drained  of  their  moisture,  and  moisture 
being  a  sine  qua  non,  an  absence,  or  scarcity,  of 
Ferny  forms  is  the  result. 

Cultivation. 

The  conditions  Ferns  enjoy  in  a  state  of  nature  is, 
doubtless,  a  true  indication  of  their  requirements 
under  cultivation.  As,  however,  these  conditions 
cannot  always  and  invariably  be  imitated,  it  follows 

as  a  matter  cf  course,  that 
some  species  are  more  or 
less  troublesome  to  man¬ 
age,  and  almost  refuse  to 
become  domesticated.  The 
Parsley-fern  (Allosorus 
crispus),  and  the  Holly- 
fern  (Aspidium  Lonchitis) 
are  fair  examples,  hence 
I  have  never  succeeded 
very  well  with  these 
species.  The  Sea-fern 
(Asplenium  marinum) ,  and 
the  Maidenhair  (Adiantum 
Capillus  Veneris),  also  do 
not  seem  to  enjoy  life  away 
from  the  sea  cliffs  and  the 
pure  ozonic  air — except  a 
warm  greenhouse  be  ac¬ 
corded — therefore  the  tyro 
in  Fern  culture  would  be 
well  advised  to  leave  these 
alone,  and  commence  only 
with  the  more  robust 
kinds,  which,  with  intelli¬ 
gent  treatment,  are  sure 
to  succeed. 

In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  Ferns  are  found 
growing  in  woods  and  other 
protected  places — rarely 
do  you  find  them  coming 
out  of  the  hedgerow  or 
the  coppice  to  seek  the 
full  light  of  day.  True, 
some  are  to  be  found  eke- 
ing  out  a  bare  subsistence 
on  old  walls  or  stony 
structures ;  while  others 
still  exist,  apparently,  on 
the  bare  rock,  their  tiny 
rootlets  insinuating  them¬ 
selves  into  the  crevices 
behind  the  tuft  of  fronds. 
The  conditions,  however, 
under  which  they  thrive, 
must  be  observed  in  each 
particular  instance,  if  the 
cultivator  desire  to  adopt 
the  best  methods  to  insure 
success.  In  the  woods 
there  is  plenty  of  decaying 
vegetable  fiumus,  while 
on  the  hills  or  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  natural  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  soil,  or 
the  stone,  supplies  the  necessary  nutrient  food. 

Whatever  else  British  Ferns'  may  be  subject  to, 
they  must  have  cool  treatment,  for  if  the  temperature 
be  abnormal  during  the  winter  months,  they  will 
continue  to  grow,  become  week  in  consequence,  and 
probably  end  their,  miserable  existence  a  prey  to 
insect  pests.  Therefore  British  Ferns — the  Maiden¬ 
hair  and  Sea-fern  excepted — are  totally  unsuited  to 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house.  Herein  lies  the  fact  why  most  professional 
gardeners  despise  or  ignore  these  beautiful  plants.  But 
this  very  reason  should  commend  itself  to  those  who 
possess  cold  frames,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  In  the  summer  the  Lady-ferns,  the  Beech- 
ferns,  the  Oak-ferns,  the  Bladder- ferns,  etc.,  will 
luxuriate  ;  while  the  more  or  less  permanent  fronds 
of  the  Male,  the  Holly,  the  Hard  and  Soft  Shield, 
the  Polypody,  and  the  Hartstongue  Ferns,  will 
remain  intact  and  evergreen  throughout  the  dreary 
winter  months.  The  mere  protection  of  glass  is 


mines  the  genera  to  which  they  belong.  The 
reproductive  organs  consist  of  sporangia,  or  spore 
cases,  and  are  quite  different  to  the  other  great 
group  of  flowering  plants.  In  the  case  of  the  Osmunda 
the  fructification  is  in  the  form  of  a  spike — hence 
the  name  "  Flowering  Fern."  Ferns  are  the 
aristocracy  of  their  class,  and  represent  some  of 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  vegetation  with  which  we 
are  cognisant. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  fuel  which  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market,  and  is  the  most  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  house,  is  partly  composed  of  this  class 
of  plant ;  for  at  the  London  Coal  Exchange  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Ferns,  in  a  fossil  condition, 
are  on  view.  These  Ferns,  although  peculiar  to  that 
distant  epoch,  are,  in  all  essential  particulars,  very 


Elaeagnus  pungens  maculata. 

much  like  their  existing  descendants.  Thus  the 
famous  Darwinian  phrase,  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,”  is  as  equally  applicable  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  conditions, 
therefore,  of  the  Fern  tribe,  in  those  pre-historic 
times,  we  may’fairly  assume  to  have  been  humid, 
and  tropical  inasmuch  as  the  coal  measures  prove 
that  the  vegetation  was  of  the  rankest  and  most 
luxuriant  description.  The  Tree-ferns,  even  in  these 
days,  where  heat  and  moisture  exist,  rival  the 
magnificent  palms  in  gigantic  stature,  and  refuse  to 
give  up  their  proud  position  to  any  other  form  of 
verdure  which  prevails  in  tropical  countries. 

But  to  the  native  genera.  These,  like  their  more 
aristocratic  congeners,  were  presumably  subject  to 
the  same  climatic  influences  ;  although  as  time  sped 
on,  and  the  conditions  changed,  their  evolution  was 
in  a  contrary  direction — otherwise  they  could  not 
have  endured  our  cooler  clime.  If,  therefore,  the 
preceding  remarks  be  true,  we  should  still  expect  to 
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sufficient  to  insure  a  peremial  and  lasting  effect ; 
while  if  the  choicer  species  and  varieties  be  cultivated 
in  pots  or  pans,  the  arrangement  can  be  altered  from 
time  to  time,  and  thus  an  ever-varying  and  lovely 
verdant  panorama  will  constantly  unfold.  A 
charming  effect  may  be  produced,  and  with  less 
trouble,  by  throwing  together  in  "  wild  confusion  ” 
a  series  of  different-sized  stones,  with  the  necessary 
pockets  for  the  smaller  growing  kinds,  and  perma¬ 
nently  planting  out.  Due  regard,  however,  must  be 
had  to  the  disposition  of  the  Ferns— the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  being  duly  compounded. 

In  my  own  case,  I  adopt  the  more  troublesome 
method  of  pot  and  basket  culture ;  which,  though 
more  laborious,  has  many  compensating  advantages, 
for  specimens  can  be  removed  at  any  time  to 
decorate  the  fire-place,  the  dinner  table,  or  ihe 
window.  An  out-door  rockery  of  some  kind  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  as  our 
model  that  admirable  one  at  Kew.  Almost  every 
garden  possesses  an  unlovely  spot  which  will  be 
improved  and  beautified  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
rockery.  Mr.  Heath,  before  quoted,  says  that, 
'*  Ferns  love  to  grow  where  the  land  is  musical  with 
running  water,”  which  is  perfectly  true  as  well  as 
poetical ;  but  as  we  cannot  introduce  wild  nature 
into  our  little  paradises,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  gentle  murmur  of  a  fountain. 

Ferns  out-of-doors  are  necessarily  more  robust  in 
constitution,  not  to  say  coarse  in  character  ,  and 
resemble,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  those  sun¬ 
burnt  individuals  who  live  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
And  although  these  enjoy,  probably,  the  best  of  rude 
health,  they  can  hardly  be  compared  to  their  more 
refined  and  beautiful  sisters,  who  give  us  so  much 
more  trouble  under  glass. 

Nomenclature. 

The  classification  of  Ferns,  like  everything  else, 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  this  scientific  age  ;  there¬ 
fore  without  science  we  cannot  proceed.  May  we 
not,  then,  exclaim  with  Mackay : — 

“  Blessings  on  Science  !  When  the  earth  seemed 
old. 

When  faith  grew  doting,  and  our  reason  cold, 

’Twas  she  discovered  that  the  world  was  young. 

And  taught  a  language  to  its  lisping  tongue.” 

Science,  then,  although  it  is  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  many  a  poetical  myth  or  beautiful 
fable,  is  yet,  in  itself,  far  more  fascinating  than  the 
fairy  tales  which  have  succumbed  to  its  penetration  ; 
for,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  ”  the  real 
causes  of  natural  phenomena  are  far  more  striking, 
and  contain  more  true  poetry,  than  those  which 
have  occurred  to  the  untrained  imagination  of  man¬ 
kind.”  But  science,  even  the  science  of  language, 
is  a  great  stumbling  block  to  the  uninitiated ; 
although  the  difficulty  must  be  surmounted  if  we 
would  approach  the  various  questions  of  the  day 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  As  there  are  no  two 
individual  things  alike  in  creation,  it  follows  that  the 
more  salient  features  must  be  noted  and  distinguished 
— hence  we  have  what  is  called  nomenclature,  or  a 
system  of  naming.  As  all  plants  fall  into  classes  or 
groups,  a  distinctive  name  is  applied  to  each,  other¬ 
wise  confusion  and  misunderstanding  would  ensue. 
In  the  matter  of  Ferns  some  confusion  still  exists, 
for  botanists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  particular 
name  which  shall  be  applied  to  a  particular  plant. 
Take,  as  an  instance  the  common  Male-fern,  which 
has  received  no  less  than  forty-seven  designations  ! 
When  doctors  differ,  may  not  gardeners  disagree  ? 

Referring  to  the  Fern  Conference  held  at  Chiswick 
in  J  uly,  1890,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  names, 
an  editorial  article  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  that 
date  declares  that  ”  the  nomenclature  of  Ferns  has 
now  become  a  nuisance  of  the  first  magnitude.”  So 
it  would  seem  that  even  amongst  the  elite  of  horti¬ 
culture  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  felt  at  the 
imposing  array  of  names  attached  to  some  of  our 
beautiful  varieties  of  British  Ferns. 

The  particular  Fern — or  rather  the  series  of 
particular  names — which  called  forth  the  above 
remarks,  was  a  very  fine  plumose  variety  of  the  Soft 
Shield  Fern  exhibited  at  the  Conference  by  Dr. 
Lowe,  and  named  ”  Polystichum  Angulare  var. 
divisilobum,  sub-var.  plumosum,  sub-sub-var. 
densum.”  The  name  of  this  remarkable  Fern,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  detract  from  its  marvellous  beauty, 
for  it  is  more  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird-of-paradise 
than  anything  else  that  I  can  conceive ;  colour  alone 
excepted.  Other  equally  beautiful  British  Ferns — 
many  of  them  with  equally  alarming  titles — were  on 


view.  But  to  attempt  to  describe  their  wondrous 
forms,  their  diversified  ramifications,  would  be 
equally  futile,  as  it  is  equally  foreign,  to  this  short 
essay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  description,  however 
verbose,  could  not  do  them  justice — they  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  faults  of  nomenclature — which  can  be 
pardoned  in  the  presence  of  so  much  beauty — seem 
to  arise  through  too  great  a  desire  to  give  a  history 
of  the  plant ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  our  own 
individual  species  the  designation  of  John  Smith,  or 
Tom  Jones,  is  usually  sufficient,  without  going  into 
other  details  connected  with  his  ancestry,  his  size  or 
his  disposition.  It  would,  however,  be  no  reform  to 
abolish  Latin  names  altogether  ;  they  are  a  necessity, 
for  they  appeal  alike  to  learned  men  of  all  nationali¬ 
ties.  What  would  you  think,  for  instance,  if  a  new 
variety  of  the  Hartstongue  were  dubbed  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare  var.  Mrs.  Gubbins,  because  that  lady 
had  found  it  ?  No  ;  we  cannot  abolish  the  old  ;  but  we 
may  reform  the  new. 

This  is  merely  thrown  out  as  a  hint  to  our  great 
Fern  specialists,  who,  I  trust,  will  before  long  come 
to  our  rescue  in  this  matter. 

It  is  reported  of  Mr.  Barnes  that  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  variety  of  Lastrea  montaaa  which  bears 
his  name,  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  that, 
at  first,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  digging  it  up. 
Now  that  has  never  been  my  experience.  When  I 
discovered  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  Athyrium  or 
Asplenium  Filix-foemina  plumosum  Greenii,  I  could 
not  transfer  it  to  my  wallet  with  sufficient  speed. 
Herein  you  will  observe  that  dispositions  differ,  but 
you  will  also  observe  that  Mr.  Barnes’  desire  to  possess 
his  ”  find  ”  ultimately  overcame  his  feelings  ;  so  that 
the  difference  in  disposition  was  one  of  degree  only. 
The  classification  of  Ferns,  as  carried  out  at  Kew, 
although  in  some  respects  at  variance  with  the 
generally  accepted  garden  nomenclature,  will  be  my 
guide  in  the  naming  of  the  species  hereafter  to  be 
dealt  with,  because  I  look  to  Kew  to  lead,  to  en¬ 
lighten,  to  befriend. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  GARDENING  CHARITIES. 

The  Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  accomplished  another  year’s  useful  work  in 
connection  with  the  gardening  charities,  for  in 
addition  to  the  thirty  guineas  given  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  as  announced  in  your 
last  week's  issue  the  committee  has  also  handed 
twenty  pounds  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  Apart  from  this  the  committee  are  enabled 
to  offer  a  substantial  prize  list,  and  the  spirited 
competition  which  ensues  is  a  further  proof,  not 
only  of  the  good  work  the  society  is  doing  financially, 
but  of  the  increased  number  of  growers  of  our  queen 
of  winter  flowers.  The  indefatigable  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  backed  up  by  a  hard-working  committee, 
deserve  great  praise  for  their  work,  for  during  the 
five  years  this  Society  has  been  established  no  less  a 
sum  than  /zgg  los.  has  been  given  to  charities. — 
Harry  Bailey. 

GARDEN  REFUSE. 

Seemingly  valueless,  and  yet  of  some  considerable 
fertilizing  powers,  all  garden  refuse  should  be  care¬ 
fully  stored  or  burnt.  Clean  weeds,  by  which  are 
meant  seedlings  in  a  young  state,  will  be  better  if 
rotted  down ;  but  Docks,  Thistles,  Cooch  Grass, 
Barebind,  and  others  which  come  up  with  such  per¬ 
sistency  had  far  better  be  burnt  with  the  hedge 
clippings.  This  is  about  the  only  safe  way  of  killing 
them,  and  the  resulting  ashes  are  very  useful  for 
Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnip,  Onions,  and  other  crops. 
There  are  not  many  which  do  not  enjoy  a  liberal 
dressing  of  ashes  and  burnt  soil  obtained  in  this 
way.  Then  we  have  a  large  accumulation  of  green 
vegetable  refuse,  and  as  this  gives  forth  an  un¬ 
pleasant  and  unhealthy  smell  while  decaying,  I  like 
to  turn  it  up  with  other  manures  and  so  get  a  quick 
decomposition.  A  little  lime  will  hasten  this,  and 
also  make  the  whole  sweeter  and  more  valuable.  A 
good  manager  will  not  only  have  all  the  garden 
precincts  and  odd  corners  clean  and  sweet,  but  will 
work  in  such  a  manner  that  this  is  accomplished 
while  providing  some  valuable  composts  for  future 
use.  A  good  mixture  of  decayed  leaves,  clean 


weeds,  the  charred  refuse  and  ashes  from  a  fire 
made  of  the  hedge  clippings,  stalks  of  Cabbages,  an 
occasional  clearing  out  of  ditches,  &c.,  &c.,  forms 
one  of  the  best  potting  composts  for  general  culture 
it  is  possible  to  have.  Turned  over  a  few  times,  and 
a  little  fresh  lime  added,  all  it  then  needs  is  sand  or 
other  porous  material  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  subject  to  be  potted.  Roses,  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  and  heaps  of  others  will  thrive  in  this 
alone,  while  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  for  the 
Carnation  than  this  with  a  larger  amount  of  burnt 
soil. — Experience. 


MIGNONETTE. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
sweet  perfume  of  this  flower,  if  a  few  plants  are 
wanted  early  in  the  spring  the  seed  should  be  sown 
now,  or  at  the  latest,  early  in  the  year.  Prepare  a 
few  pots  with  a  compost  of  rich  loam,  giving  them 
good  drainage  and  placing  a  little  soot  upon  the 
coarser  portions  of  the  latter.  A  good  proportion  of 
burnt  earth  is  very  favourable  to  healthy  growth  in 
the  Mignonette.  If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  to  agentle 
bottom-heat  until  the  seed  has  germinated,  it  will  be 
a  decided  advantage.  Watering  will  need  very  careful 
attention,  because  the  seedlinga  are  apt  to  damp  off. 
When  they  are  some  inch  or  so  high,  stand  them  on 
a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  Mignonette  should  always 
be  sown  in  the  pots  they  are  to  bloom  in,  as  few 
seedlings  are  more  impatient  of  transplantation.  If 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  they  will  do 
better  than  in  one  10°  higher.  A  little  lime  rubbish, 
i.e.,  broken  mortar  from  an  old  w'all,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ingredients  you  can  mix  with  the 
compost  for  Mignonette.  As  the  season  advances 
they  should  have  plenty  of  air.  I  know  of  no  better 
place  for  them  than  a  pit  having  a  two-inch  hot 
water  pipe  running  around  it.  This  keeps  away  damp, 
and  secures  a  medium  temperature.  One  can  also 
afford  air  almost  all  weathers.  When  the  seedlings 
have  advanced  to  four  or  five  inches  in  heighth, 
liquid  manure  will  be  a  great  assistance.  A  little 
pure  coal  soot  placed  in  a  bag,  and  then  allowed  to 
soak  in  some  soft  water,  will  be  the  best  you  can 
choose.  This  gives  colour  to  the  foliage,  and  if 
used  about  the  colour  of  sherry  it  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  of  all  liquid  manures.  A  few  pots  may  be 
brought  on  more  rapidly  by  taking  them  to  a 
warm  greenhouse  after  the  flower  trusses  first 
appear,  but  they  will  always  be  better,  and,  I  think, 
sweeter  scented  under  cooler  treatment.  Thin  the 
young  seedlings  out  to  three  and  five  in  a  pot  as  soon 
as  they  are  an  inch  high,  and  secure  from  damp. — - 
Experience. 

- -*• - 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  new  varieties  of  plants,  including  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  brought  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  inst.,  were  much  less 
numerous  than  on  former  occasions — a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  no  more 
surprises  in  store  for  Chrysanthemum  lovers  this 
year.  A  group  of  Amaryllis  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  forcing  that  gorgeous  class  of 
plants  for  Christmas  decoration,  or  even  for 
occasions  long  prior  to  that  event.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  subjects  were  honoured  with  First-class 
Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum  Col.  T.  C.  Bourne. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  have  drooping  florets  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  Madamoiselle  Lacroix,  but 
longer,  broader,  and  of  a  rich  crimson,  with  a 
nankin-yellow  reverse.  It  is  of  English  origin  and 
belongs  to  the  Japanese  section.  The  exhibitor  and 
raiser  was  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Rosebery. — This  seed¬ 
ling  incurved  variety  is  evidently  to  be  a  good  thing 
and  to  furnish  flowers  over  a  long  period  in  autumn 
and  early  winter.  It  is  considerably  larger  than 
Violet  Tomlin,  but  similar  in  colour.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen  was  the  exhibitor. 

Chrysanthemum  Judge  Hoite. — For  description 
of  this  Japanese  Anemone,  see  p.  225.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green. 
Lewisham. 

Amaryllis  Mr.  Charles  Davis. — The  flowers  of 
this  variet}  are  large,  funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  rich, 
scarlet  with  a  white  throat ;  they  are  also  regular 
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with  broad  imbricated  segments.  The  plant  bear¬ 
ing  three  flowers  was  shown  amongst  a  group  of 
Amaryllis  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

- - 

SPRING  GARDENING. 

[Continued  from  p.  231.) 

As  shrubbery  borders  are  generally  formed  as  a 
background,  we  by  this  system  of  planting  cause  the 
eye  to  seek  the  further  sides  of  the  grounds,  and 
everything  intervening  between  the  eye  and  border 
shows  up  with  more  distinctness.  Here  then  is  the 
situation  for  a  few  bold  beds  of  simple  outline  which 
can  be  used  for  the  arrangement  of  both  spring  and 
summer  bedding  plants.  By  this  means  we  make 
the  whole  of  the  pleasure  ground  attractive,  instead 
of  grouping  all  our  flower  beds  in  one  formal  de¬ 
sign.  We  have  yet  too  many  formal  flower  beds  in 
our  flower  gardens  of  to-day,  and  it  is  the  gardeners 
privilege  to  show  his  employer  how  better  effect 
could  be  obtained  by  a  more  natural  system  of 
arrangement.  It  is  not  generally  the  gardener,  but 
the  employer,  who  is  often  too  conservative  in  his 
ideas,  and  who  cannot  see  things  in  the  same  light 
as  the  ga;rdener.  Here  we  meet  face  to  face  with  a 
great  difficulty,  often  met  with  in  other  professions 
besides  gardening.  That  difficulty  is  the  ability  to 
explain  to  others  so  that  they  can  comprehend  and 
see  the  object  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  ourselves. 
Here  then  we  have  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  this 
society  brought  to  the  front — the  educating  of  the 
members  in  the  details  of  their  daily  work,  and  the 
enabling  of  members  by  the  frequent  opportunities 
they  have  of  joining  in  the  various  discussions,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  their  meaning  to  others.  “  Practice  makes 
perfect.” 

Bulbs. 

Among  spring  flowering  plants,  bulbs  will  always 
hold  a  foremost  place,  and  one  of  the  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  of  their  arrangement  to  solve  will  be  the  best 
position  for  them  to  obtain  the  best  effect.  At  one 
time  or  another,  most  of  us  have  come  upon  a 
quantity  of  plants  growing  together  in  some  out  of 
the  way  place,  and  noted  with  surprise  the  good 
effect  produced.  I  remember  when  at  Arniston, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  grand  effect  produced  there  by 
an  enormous  quantity  of  Snowdrops  growing  on  the 
banks,  supposed  to  be  the  refuse  from  an  old  garden 
tipped  over  the  bank.  Here  then  we  have  a  small 
plant  in  itself,  but  capable  of  making  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  when  properly  arranged  and  planted  in  the 
right  position. 

The  best  effect  will  be  obtained  from  many  of  our 
spring  flowering  bulbs,  by  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  of  the  Snowdrop  just  noticed.  I  prefer  to  see 
the  Snowdrop  Crocus,  Winter  Aconite,  Grape, 
Feather,  and  Musk  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Anemones, 
white,  blue,  and  red  Scillas,  Chionodoxa,  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violets  growing  in  the  grass.  In  most 
pleasure  grounds  there  can  generally  be  found  a 
suitable  position  for  all  the  above  in  the  grass — a 
place  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  mowing 
machine  directly  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  but 
where  the  grass  and  bulbs  can  grow  together  until 
the  flowering  of  the  bulbs  is  over,  and  the  foliage 
matured.  Then,  where  necessary,  the  whole  can 
be  mowed,  and  kept  in  neat  order  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  bulbs  under  this  treatment  will  be 
found  to  ripen,  and  continue  to  produce  a  wealth  of 
flowers  year  after  year.  The  best  position  for  bulbs 
treated  in  this  way  is,  I  think,  where  the  grass  runs 
close  up  to  some  clumps  of  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
distance  they  may  extend  in  the  grass  would  depend 
upon  the  surroundings  ;  if  the  space  is  open  ard  ex¬ 
tensive,  then  the  groups  must  be  bolder,  and  smaller 
groups  will  be  effective  where  the  space  is  conflned. 

Where  water,  either  ornamental,  or  a  stream 
running  through  the  grounds,  abounds,  then  the 
banks  are  the  situation  where  we  should  try  and 
naturalise  bulbs  in  the  grass.  Should  the  soil  be 
good  the  bulbs  will  increase  in  such  a  position. 
Here  we  may  have  two  or  more  species  belonging,  it 
may  be,  to  different  genera  growing  together,  and  so 
increase  the  length  of  the  flowering  season  by  some 
coming  into  flower  after  the  others  are  over.  Where 
banks  of  natural  streams  or  ornamental  water 
can  be  had  for  this  kind  of  work,  no  formal  flower 
garden  ever  laid  down  will  rival  the  grand 
effects  produced  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
bulbs  in  such  a  position.  One  word  of  caution  is, 
however,  necessary,  namely,  that  care  be  exercised 


to  make  our  groups  distinct,  and  not  adopt  the 
dotting  system  practised  so  long  in  our  herbaceous 
borders.  We  must  get  away  from  that  system,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  natural  and  effective  arrangement. 
We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  this  style  of  gardening,, 
but  every  year  will  see  it  growing  and  extending. 
We  have  not  yet  imagined  what  effects  may  be  seen 
in  the  near  future,  as  this  natural  grouping  of  suit¬ 
able  plants  becomes  more  fully  recognised — by  the 
gardener,  or  may  I  say  by  the  employer  ? 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
various  bulbs,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  expect 
satisfactory  results,  that  the  ground  should  be  as 
carefully  seen  to  and  the  requirements  of  the 
different  bulbs  studied  as  if  we  were  preparing  beds 
in  which  to  plant  them.  After  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  the  bulbs  may  be  sown  broadcast  so  as  to 
avoid  all  formal  planting,  and  if  the  ground  is  to  be 
turfed,  the  bulbs  should  first  be  slightly  buried  in 
the  ground,  so  that  the  additional  turfing  will  be 
sufficient  covering.  Where  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  the  turf  before  planting,  the 
bulbs  may  be  treated  as  before  and  dibbled  in  as 
they  lie.  It  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  most  of  you 
what  wealth  of  beauty  we  have  in  the  Daffodils 
alone  for  this  kind  of  work.  Their  flowering  season 
extends  over  three  months  of  the  year,  and  what 
can  be  successfully  done  with  the  Daffodil  in  the 
grass  may  be  done  with  the  other  bulbs  I  have 
mentioned,  and  we  find  we  have  a  rich  range  of 
colour  to  form  ideal  pictures  from.  Why  should 
not  the  gardener  be  able  to  use  his  favourite  flowers 
to  produce  as  harmonious  a  picture  as  the  artist  can 
with  paint  colour  his  canvas. 

Formal  Spring  Gardening. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  more  formal  system  of 
spring  gardening,  I  mean  where  the  spring  bedding 
is  carried  out  in  formal  beds  or  borders.  We 
cannot  all  have  extent  and  position  to  carry  out  the 
style  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  you,  but  we  can  all 
do  something  with  this  formal  style  of  bedding,  and 
very  harmonious  effects  may  be  produced  by  it. 
So  long  as  summer  bedding  is  carried  out  as  at 
present,  we  will  always  have  a  number  of  beds 
suitable  for  spring  bedding,  and  it  is  I  think  more 
desirable  to  utilise  them  for  this  purpose  rather 
than  they  should  lie  bare  and  unsightly  for  so  long 
a  period  between  the  taking  up  of  the  summer 
occupants  and  the  refilling  of  the  beds  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  The  plants  suitable  for  this  work  would 
consist  of  dwarf-growing  and  free-flowering  species 
and  varieties,  such  as  Primros'es  and  Polyanthus, 
Myosotis,  Daisies  (if  any  survive  the  late  dry 
season).  Wallflowers,  Aubretia,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
and  Arabis  (silver  and  golden  variegated).  For 
mixing  with  the  above  we  have  a  large  selection  of 
bulbs,  such  as  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  Scillas,  Anemones,  etc.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  flower  beds  should  con¬ 
sist  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  where  the  beds 
require  enriching  it  should  be  done  in  the  autumn 
at  planting  time ;  what  manure  is  added  should  be 
well  decayed  so  .that  the  roots  of  the  plants  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  strong  fresh  manure.  Should 
the  soil  be  heavy  add  plenty  of  leaf  soil  to  lighten 
it,  as  planting  is  anything  but  pleasant  in  heavy 
soils.  If  the  beds  are  available,  plant  early  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  get 
established  before  frosty  weather  sets  in,  and  if  the 
plants  are  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  summer 
flowering  subjects,  do  not  delay  the  removal  of  the 
latter  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
work  may  be  completed  as  early  in  the  autumn  as 
possible.  The  arrangement  to  be  carried  out  should 
be  carefully  noted  beforehand,  and  the  necessary 
plants  ready. 

The  system  of  planting  prevalent  some  years  ago, 
of  beginning  at  the  outside  of  the  bed  and  planting 
a  row  of  dwarf  growing  plants,  then  a  row  of  taller 
growing  plants,  and  so  on  until  the  bed  was  filled,  is 
happily  not  often  seen  now-a-days.  The  system  at 
the  present  time  is  what  may  be  termed  massing, 
that  is,  a  bed  would  be  devoted  to  one  plant  with 
perhaps  a  dwarf-growing  plant  as  an  edging.  If  the 
centre  plants  are  not  tall  a  beautiful  effect  will  be 
produced  by  planting  the  bed  throughout  with  bulbs, 
it  may  be  of  one  species  or  mixed  varieties  of  one 
species.  We  thus  secure  a  longer  season  of  flower¬ 
ing  from  the  same  bed.  I  do  not  care  to  see  beds 
devoted  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  and  the  beds 
left  bare  all  winter,  when  by  planting  with  low- 
growing  and  spring-flowering  subjects  we  make  the 


beds  look  furnished  during  the  winter,  and  have  a 
richer  display  during  the  spring.  I  have  watched 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
in  the  London  Parks  for  years  past,  and  I  have 
always  felt  there  was  something  wanting  in  the 
arrangement,  and  that  want  was  a  carpet  of  dwarf¬ 
growing  spring  flowering  plants  as  a  groundwork  for 
the  bulbs. 

The  following  are  a  few  combinations  of  colour 
which  I  have  noticed  to  be  very  pleasing  and 
effective  : — a  bed  of  white  Arabis  edged  with  red 
Daisies,  and  planted  with  scarlet  Tulips  ;  a  bed  of 
Mysotis  dissitiflora,  planted  with  Narcissus  poeticus 
ornatus,  edged  with  white  daisies ;  a  bed  of 
Aubretia,  planted  with  Scilla  Siberica,  or  Snow¬ 
drops  ;  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  beds  make  good 
groundwork  for  mixed  Tulips.  Hyacinths  do  well 
with  Mysotis,  the  Hyacinth  being  over  befor  the 
Mysotis  plants  are  in  full  flower.  The  Hyacinths 
should  have  their  flower  spikes  removed  as  they 
becomes  unsightly.  Beds  of  Wallflower  make  a 
suitable  position  for  Polyanthus  Narcissus;  and  beds 
of  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  come  in  flower  along 
with  Narcissus  poeticus  flore-pleno.  The  Winter 
Aconite  and  the  Hepaticas,  where  they  do  well, 
make  beautiful  arrangements.  Then  we  may  have 
some  beds  for  the  sake  of  variety  filled  with  dwarf¬ 
growing  shrubs,  and  the  beds  carpeted  with  dwarf¬ 
growing  spring-flowering  plants ;  the  effect  is  better 
than  when  the  shrubs  are  planted  close  together. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

HORTICULTURAL  LECTURING. 

Some  good  results  will  no  doubt  proceed  from  the 
discussion  that  has  been  going  on  of  late  on  this 
subject,  and  as  we  are  about  to  get  parish  councils 
with  various  powers,  it  may  be  well  if  they  would 
turn  their  attention  to  this  all  important  branch  of 
industry.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  one  practical 
lesson  would  be  worth  a  score  of  dry  lectures,  and  as 
it  is  to  the  youth  we  must  look  for  the  future  back¬ 
bone  of  the  country,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  need  of  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  parish  councils,  when  they  are  formed,  or 
the  managers  of  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  could 
see  their  way  to  providing  a  plot  of  ground  near  to 
each  school,  where  the  children  could  be  instructed 
in  the  art  of  grafting,  budding,  pruning,  and  the 
general  routine  of  garden  work,  and  where  those 
who  wished  might  attend  of  an  evening  when  some 
competent  person  could  be  engaged  to  show  them  the 
best  modes  of  procedure. 

There  is  nothing  like  practical  demonstrations  for 
impressing  on  people’s  minds  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  following  out  instructions  given.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  lecture,  but  most  people  in  the  rural 
districts  require  some  ocular  facts  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  what  is  said  is  correct,  and  if  this 
be  not  forthcoming  they  go  away  with  the  impression 
that  the  lecturer  is  a  humbug.  Now  if  a  plot  of 
ground,  say  an  acre  in  extent,  were  attached  to  each 
school,  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  might 
be  grown,  and  the  boys  could  be  instructed  in  digging 
and  planting  by  the  most  improved  methods.  They 
would  then,  in  early  life,  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  such  things  as  would  no  doubt  be  useful  to  them 
in  after  life.  Anyone  watching  a  person  dig  who  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  use  the  spade  cannot  help 
but  notice  what  difficult  work  he  makes  of  it,  where¬ 
as  if  he  had  been  instructed  in  early  days  the  work 
would  come  to  him  quite  naturally. 

Then  again,  nine  persons  out  of  ten  when  pruning 
invariably  place  the  knife  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
shoot  they  wish  to  cut  off,  thereby  leaving  a  jagged 
end  beyond  the  bud,  which  dies  back  and  causes  an 
unsightly  appearance ;  not  only  this,  it  is  a  source  of 
harbour  for  the  eggs  of  various  insects.  One 
practical  lesson  in  an  allotment  garden  would  do  far 
more  good  than  a  dozen  dry  discourses  in  a  room. 
Monthly  meetings  and  exhibitions  should  also  be 
encouraged  in  the  rural  districts,  and  if  at  such 
meetings  a  lecturer  were  engaged  to  attend  and 
explain  any  little  questions  that  might  crop  up,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  their  interest.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  potash 
and  such  like  to  educated  people,  but  to  an  audience 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  these  things  it  is  time  throw  away.  Let 
the  County  Councils  reconsider  their  mode  of  proce¬ 
dure,  and,  instead  of  engaging  professional  lecturers, 
try  their  hands  with  practical  men  who  can  use  the 
spade,  the  fork,  and  the  knife,  and  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  progress  will  go  ahead  at  a  great  pace. 
— One  luho  Knows. 
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Seakale. 

This  is  a  vegetable  seldom  seen  outside  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  or  market  gardener’s  establishment,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  rather  difficult  to  account  for  when 
the  crowns  are  of  such  easy  culture  and  may  be 
forced  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  where  a  little 
heat  can  be  had,  and  from  which  light  can  be 
excluded.  But  mistakes  are  often  made  in  growing 
the  crowns,  either  through  not  allowing  sufficient 
room  for  them  to  develop  themselves,  or  on  account 
of  the  sets  not  being  planted  sufficiently  early  to 
allow  of  growth  being  made  before  the  foliage  is  cut 
down  by  the  frost.  How  often  do  we  see  planting 
deferred  till  spring,  by  which  time  the  sets  have  lost 
much  of  their  vitality  owing  to  lying  about  or  being 
exposed  to  drying  winds,  whereas,  if  planted  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  crowns  are  lifted,  root  action 
would  at  once  take  place,  so  that  growth  would 
begin  to  push  early  in  spring. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  practice  to  start  the  sets  in 
boxes,  but  in  all  well-regulated  establishments  this 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  as  strong  crowns  can  be 
grown  in  a  season  if  the  sets  are  planted  in  good 
time  in  the  open  ground.  Now  that  the  roots  are 
being  lifted  for  forcing  it  is  a  good  time  to  prepare 
the  sets  and  get  them  planted,  for  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  stronger 
will  be  the  growth  the  following  season  provided 
they  have  proper  treatment.  When  taking  up  the 
crowns  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  young  roots 
from  each  may  be  removed  for  this  purpose.  Pre¬ 
paring  the  sets  is  a  simple  process,  and  is  one  of 
those  jobs  that  may  be  done  in  bad  weather.  Young 
roots  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  finger  make  the 
best  sets,  and  these  should  be  about  4  in.  in  length. 
In  preparing  these  a  clean  cut  should  be  made 
across  the  upper  end  in  an  horizontal  manner,  and 
at  the  lower  end  a  slanting  cut  should  be  made  so 
as  to  facilitate  planting. 

The  ground  on  which  Seakale  is  grown  should 
have  been  previously  well  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
for  it  is  a  gross  feeder.  If  possible  planting  should 
be  done  as  the  digging  proceeds,  as  this  obviates  the 
necessity  of  getting  on  the  ground  afterwards,  espe¬ 
cially  should  this  be  so  where  the  land  is  stiff.  The 
rows  should  be  about  2  ft.  apart  and  i  ft.  allowed 
between  the  sets.  When  planting  the  most  simple 
plan  is  to  make  holes  with  a  short  dibber,  dropping 
in  the  sets  with  the  slanting  cut  downwards  ;  the 
holes  can  be  filled  in  as  digging  proceeds.  When 
growth  takes  place  in  spring,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  over  the  plants  and  remove  all  shoots  except  the 
strongest ;  this  process  must  be  repeated,  for  some¬ 
times  the  roots  push  extra  growths,  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  would  rob  those  reserved  for  producing 
crowns.  Only  one  should  be  allowed  at  each  root,  for 
the  stronger  they  are  the  more  useful  will  they  be. 
When  growth  has  fairly  started,  the  piece  of  ground 
should  have  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  showery 
weather,  and  this  may  be  repeated  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Treated  in  this  manner  it  is  seldom  but 
what  good  crowns  are  the  result. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

Notes  on  Cropping. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  cropping 
arrangements  in  kitchen  gardens,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  would  have  been  followed  by  adequate 
supplies  of  good  produce  for  culinary  requirements 
in  winter,  have  been  disappointing.  Owing  to  the 
exceptionally  forcing  character  of  the  autumn  in 
common  with  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
sowings  and  plantations  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Brassica  family  in  particular  have  resulted  in  the 
produce  coming  into  a  fit  condition  for  use  simul¬ 
taneously  and  at  an  unseasonable  period.  Conse¬ 
quently  growers  may  be  threatened  with  short 
supplies  unless  such  a  crisis  was  anticipated  and 
defects  to  some  extent  made  good. 

So  widely  opposite  have  been  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  last  and  the  present  year  that  such 
plants  as  Savoys  and  Cabbages  raised  in  spring  for 
early  winter  crops  were  in  the  former  instance  much 
behind  time,  while  in  the  latter  a  large  percentage 
were  fully  developed  and  have  burst  months  ago. 
Fortunately  we  had  a  number  of  plants  of  the  new 
late  Cabbage  named  Christmas  Drumhead  left  in  the 
seed  bed  after  planting  what  was  considered  a 
sufficient  breadth.  These  being  of  a  smaller  size 
formed  a  most  useful  successional  plantation.  This 


Cabbage  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  ordinary  Drumhead 
and  being  of  superior  quality  and  very  hardy,  it  is  a 
good  substitute  for  Chou  de  Burghley,  when  the  latter 
has  succumbed  to  frost. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume  Celery  coming  in  as  it 
does  so  early  in  autumn  and  being  of  high  quality 
under  ordinarily  good  culture,  proves  a  capital 
auxiliary  to  the  vegetable  supply  when  seasonable 
dishes  are  becoming  scarce.  Late  Peas,  although  sown 
in  specially  prepared  trenches  at  the  usual  time,  were 
quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  was  calculated  upon  at 
seedtime,  and  before  the  end  of  September  this  vege¬ 
table  was  practically  over  for  the  season.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  a  favourite  variety  with  some  growers  in 
this  district,  but  I  find  Laxton’s  Omega  hardier  and 
more  serviceable  in  seasons  when  pickings  can  be 
had  in  October.  Champion  of  England  is  still  one 
of  the  most  reliable  Peas  for  the  main  crop.  Late 
Cauliflowers  with  Walcheren  Broccoli  as  an 
auxiliary  have  been  extra  abundant,  and  but  for 
severe  frosts  on  a  few  occasions  the  supply  would 
have  extended  till  well  into  December.  For  a  few 
weeks  past  I  have  had  the  heads  cut  as  they  attained 
a  usable  size,  and  secured  in  frost-proof  quarters 
where  light  is  excluded. 

In  some  seasons  only  seedlings  of  late  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  such  as  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  that  were 
raised  in  frames,  could  be  planted  out  early  enough 
to  result  in  satisfactory  crops.  Those  sown  in  the 
open  in  the  spring  of  1892  received  a  check  from 
frost  from  which  they  never  recovered.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  adopt  both  systems  so  that  the 
exigencies  of  all  sorts  of  seasons  may  be  fairly  met. 
For  a  satisfactory  supply  of  winter  Greens  this 
season  Brussels  Sprouts  promise  to  be  the  principal 
mainstay.  The  summer  and  autumn  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  development  of  mode¬ 
rate-sized  sprouts  of  bullet-like  texture.  Curled 
Greens  will  also  prove  unusually  acceptable,  the 
early  frosts  having  done  much  to  promote  good 
quality.  Murray’s  (Culzean)  Strain  is  one  of  the 
most  uniform  in  dwarf  growth,  and  grandly  curled 
types  we  have  yet  seen. — M Ayrshire. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  Dec.  12th. — The  exhibits  were 
more  extensive  and  far  more  interesting  on  Tuesday 
last  than  most  people  could  have  anticipated.  The 
Orchids  were  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  meeting,  and  occupied  a  large  amount 
of  the  table  space.  The  mild  weather  no  doubt 
contributed  largely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Chrysanthemums  were  also  well  represented, 
together  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Ferns, 
Cyclamens,  fruit,  and  some  vegetables.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  Cypri- 
pediums  were  very  numerous  in  the  group,  including 
C.  Sallieri,  C.  marmorophyllum,  C.  Pitcherianum 
Williams  var.,  Laelia  acuminata  rosea.  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossii  aspersum,  and  Amaryllis  Mrs.  W. 
Lee  were  very  interesting,  each  in  its  way.  A  single 
Camellia  named  Lady  Mackinnon  with  variegated 
flowers  would  doubtless  find  many  admirers.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co  ,  Clapton,  for  a  small  group  of 
Orchids  showing  considerable  variety.  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  Cypripediam  Sedeni  candidulum, 
Odontoglossum  Roezlii  alba,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
and  others  were  prominent  and  interesting.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  also  accorded  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 
including  ornamental,  interesting,  or  curious  kinds. 
Some  of  the  more  noticeable  things  were  Brassia 
Leeana,  Laelia  Gouldiana,  L.  autumnalis  alba, 
varieties  of  L.  anceps,  Cyrtopodium  virescens,  and 
many  others.  An  attractive  group  of  Orchids  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
including  fine  pieces  of  Coelogyne  barbata, 
Catasetum  Gnomus,  Cattleya  Pheidona,  a  hybrid, 
Oncidium  pulvinatum,  O.  cheifophorum,  and 
several  others.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  the  group.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  accorded  to  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  for  a  magnificent 
spike  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum  bearing  seventeen 
of  its  huge,  highly-coloured  flowers.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  flowers  of  Cypripedium  insigne  San- 
derae  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Nysa,  a  handsome  hybrid. 


Cypripedium  venustum  Measuresianum,  C.  Celeus, 
and  Pleurothallis  Scapha,  all  very  interesting  in 
their  way,  were  shown  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell.  The  yellow  and  green  variety  of 
Cypripedium  venustum  just  mentioned  is  remark¬ 
ably  distinct.  Cypripedium  Lucienianum  superbum 
and  C.  Leeanum  Stand  Hall  var.  were  exhibited  by 
T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand 
Hall,  Manchester.  Cypripedium  almos  was  shown  by 
J.  F.  Ebner,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  A.  Waite),  Wood¬ 
lands,  Beckenham.  Two  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Thompsonae,  each  bearing  a  long  raceme 
of  bloom,  Gochlioda  Noetzliana,  Catasetum  virens, 
and  other  things  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels.  Cypripe¬ 
dium  Warnhamensis,  Comparettia  macroplectron 
and  others  were  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warn- 
ham  Court,  Horsham.  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilms- 
low,  Cheshire,  exhibited  several  Laelias,  including 
L.  elegans  Wolstenholmiae.  Cattleya  exoniensis 
was  shown  by  M.  Wells,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Hinde),  Broomfield,  Sale.  Cypripedium  fascinatum 
was  staged  by  Mons.  Jules  Hye-Lysen,  8,  Le  Cou- 
pure,  Gand.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  group  of  cut 
flowers  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  and  C.  vestita  rubra 
oculata  set  up  with  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  A 
bold-looking  hybrid  named  Cypripedium  Wigania- 
num  and  bearing  two  large  and  highly-coloured 
flowers,  was  exhibited  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Other 
exhibitors  of  Qrchids  were  J.  Hainworth,  Esq.,  St. 
John’s  Park,  Blackheath,  and  W.  Vanner,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Robbins),  Camden  Wcod, 
Chislehurst. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  for  a  collection  of  Cyclamens  in 
plants  of  large  size,  well  furnished  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  grown  in  3  2-size  pots.  The  flowers  were  of 
large  size  individually,  and  some  of  the  white  varieties 
were  handsome.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also 
accorded  to  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  grown  for  exhibition.  Hand¬ 
some  blooms  were  Golden  Wedding,  Mrs.  Marian 
Bourne,  Good  Gracious,  Princess  May,  John  Noble, 
Mrs.  A.  Rogers,  Secretary  P'arson,  and  many  others. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  group  of  Palms, 
Anthuriums,  Crotons,  fine  foliage  Begonias,  Nicotiana 
colossea  variegata,  Odontoglossum  grande,  and  many 
others.  An  interesting  lot  of  things  was  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Amongst  others  were 
Costus  igneus.  Primula  Forbesi,  and  Massonia 
amygdalina.  Some  Chrysanthemums,  including 
Yellow  Giant,  a  single  variety,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  group  of  well  grown  Pitcher 
Plants,  including  fine  specimens  of  Nepenthes 
Northiana,  N.  Morganiae,  N.  Amesiana,  N.  Burkei 
excellens,  N.  mixta,  and  others.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  also  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  for  a  group  of 
Ferns,  including  bold  specimens  of  Plantycerium 
stemmaria,  P.  grande,  Nephrolepisexaltata  plumosa. 
Polypodium  nigrescens,  and  others,  which,  when 
placed  in  suitable  positions,  are  very  effective.  An 
interesting  lot  of  cut  flowers  of  Brownea  Crawfordii, 
Bomaria  patacocensis,  B.  oligantha,  Thunbergia 
(Hexacentris)  mysorensis,  Senecio  macrcglossus, 
Calpurnia  aurea,  popularly  named  Natal  Laburnum, 
and  a  well  flowered  plant  of  Manettea  bicolor, 
were  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Some  pots  of  Nicotiana  affinis  variegata  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on. 
Thames. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead,  for  a  large  collection 
of  Apples,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  very 
highly  coloured,  including  Lane’s  Prince  Albert 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Annie  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  for  a  collection 
of  Apples,  which  presented  a  glossy  and  handsome 
appearance,  and  included  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Bramley’s  Seedling  and  other  good  kinds  in  season. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  for  a  fine 
exhibit  of  the  Tomato  Frogmore  selected.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  green  and  variegated  Kales,  Palm  Tree  Kale 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cabbages  all  in  fine  condition 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Amaryllis. — The  chief  display  with  this  class  of 
plants  is  made  in  spring  ;  but  those  w'ho  have  large 
numbers  could  lengthen  the  flowering  season  by 
forcing  some  and  retarding  others.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  put  a  batch  in  heat.  Previous  to  that, 
however,  the  bulbs  may  be  turned  out  and  have  the 
ball  of  soil  reduced  so  that  they  may  be  put  in  the 
same  sized  pots  where  the  bulbs  are  full  grown. 
Good  fibrous  loam  is  the  best  to  use ;  and  it  should 
be  pressed  firm  about  the  roots.  Stand  them  in  a 
well  lighted  position  near  the  glass  in  a  stove. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — In  most  establishments 
this  plant  will  now  be  completely  out  of  flower. 
The  young  growths  may  be  cut  back  to  within  a  few 
eyes  of  the  base.  This  will  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  buds  from  which  next  year’s  flowering 
wood  is  to  be  obtained,  and  when  the  temperature 
rises  in  spring  they  will  be  ready  to  grow  away  more 
freely  than  if  they  had  newly  been  cut  back. 

Mealy  bug,  scale,  and  red  spider.— During 
the  winter  months,  and  especially  during  severe 
weather  that  necessitates  much  firing,  plants  of 
various  kinds  are  liable  to  the  inroads  of  insect 
enemies.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  thrip  and  red 
spider.  The  latter  is  injurious  to  the  fine  leaves  of 
Alocasias,  and  thrip  plays  havoc  with  Dracaenas, 
Azaleas,  and  many  other  plants.  The  Palms  and 
Cycads  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  white  scale, 
which  settles  in  great  numbers  upon  the  petioles  of 
the  leaves.  Anthuriums  are  liable  to  scale,  and  in¬ 
stances  might  be  multiplied.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  whenever  time  can  be  spared  to  examine  ani 
sponge  the  leaves  of  those  fine-foliaged  subjects  be¬ 
fore  any  serious  damage  can  be  done. 

Christmas  decorations. — Where  plants  of 
various  kinds  are  largely  employed  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  dwelling  rooms,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare 
them  for  it  some  days  previously  by  placing  such 
things  as  Palms  and  Crotons  in  a  drier  and  cooler 
atmosphere  ;  for  by  so  doing  the  foliage  gets  some¬ 
what  hardened  and  is  then  better  able  to  withstand 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room.  Poinsettias  might 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  for  it  would  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flagging  or  drooping  of  the  bracts  if  the 
weather  should  happen  to  be  severe  when  placed  in 
the  dwelling  rooms.  The  fresh  appearance  of  the 
plants  at  that  time  is  of  more  value  than  the  plants 
themselves. 

Astilba  japonica  (Spiraea).— Some  crowns  of 
this  may  be  put  into  heat.  They  do  not  as  a  rule 
come  away  readily  thus  early  in  the  season,  but  a 
few  flowering  plants  dotted  about  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  would  add  much  to  the  variety. 

Epacpis  and  Heaths.— Careful  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  this  class  of  plants  at  present  in 
the  matter  of  watering,  for  their  slender,  fibrous 
roots  are  very  impatient  of  drought,  and  soon  get 
killed.  It  is  just  as  bad  if  the  roots  get  too  much 
soddened  by  overwatering,  or  by  the  drainage 
getting  stopped  up.  Sufficient  should  be  given  at 
each  watering,  however,  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of 
soil. 

Vines. — The  vines  in  the  earliest  house  should 
now  be  starting  away  freely.  When  that  is  the  case, 
tie  the  rods  into  position.  The  night  temperature 
may  gradually  be  raised  until,  when  the  bunches  are 
showing,  it  may  stand  at  65®  unless  the  weather  is 
severe.  In  that  case  it  may  be  allowed  to  drop  a 
few  degrees  rather  than  fire  too  hard.  Raise  the 
temperature  to  70°  early  in  the  day  by  fire  heat,  and 
give  a  little  top  air  if  the  sun  should  raise  the  heat 
another  5°,  closing  early. 

Cucumbers. — Very  little  stopping  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  present,  but  any  necessary  tying  must  be 
attended  to.  Remove  all  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  use  and  avoid  overcropping  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible.  Keep  down  mildew  by 
dusting  with  flower  of  sulphur,  and  green-fly  by 
dusting  the  leaves  with  tobacco  powder. 

Figs. — See  that  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting 
bed  of  leaves  and  dung  used  for  starting  the  earliest 
batch  of  pot  trees  is  not  falling  below  80°,  other¬ 
wise  some  fresh  but  previously  prepared  material 
must  be  added  to  keep  up  the  heat.  Before  adding 
it  tread  down  the  bed  firmly  and  place  the  rest  on 
the  top.  Syringe  the  trees  and  all  available  surfaces 
vdth  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Trees 


on  trellises  in  other  houses  should  receive  what 
pruning  they  require,  and  be  cleansed  from  brown 
scale  if  so  infested. 

Oranges. — -Trees  bearing  young  fruit  should  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  65®  so  as  to  encourage  their 
proper  development.  Those  having  ripe  fruit  may 
by  accommodated  in  a  vinery  where  Grapes  are 
still  hanging.  The  atmosphere  in  the  house  where 
young  fruits  are  borne  by  the  trees  should  not  be 
kept  in  a  wet  and  saturated  condition  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Nor  must  too  much  be  given  at  the  roots 
if  the  fruits  are  approaching  maturity,  otherwise 
many  of  them  will  split. 

Onchard  House.— No  attempt  should  be  made 
as  yet  to  start  Apples  and  Pears,  which  should  have 
a  separate  house  or  division  of  one  where  early 
forcing  is  intended.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
the  only  recommendable  kinds  to  force  thus  early. 
See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  borders  as  the  case 
may  be  is  in  a  properly  mjist  condition.  To  begin 
with  it  is  only  necessary  to  maintain  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  45°,  and  that  can  easily  be  kept  up. 

Handy  fruit  trees.— The  generally  open 
weather  which  we  have  been  enjoying  should  enable 
such  work  as  pruning  and  nailing  to  be  carried  on 
with  expediency,  so  that  when  frost  comes,  all 
wheeling  of  manure  may  be  carried  on  without 
cutting  up  the  walks.  The  borders  in  front  of  wall 
trees  are  usually  cropped,  and  they  may  be 
manured  and  dug,  but  not  trenched. 

- - 

Quescions  ano  ansojeRj. 

Orchid  Culture. — Orchids  :  Of  the  species  of 
Orchids  you  mention,  give  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Syringing  is  not 
necessary  at  present,  as  you  can  keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  sufficiently  moist  by  damping  down 
once  or  twice  a  day  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  You  must  also  be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water  them  while  in  the  resting  stage.  Just  enough 
water  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  such  as 
Dendrobium  from  shrivelling  will  be  sufficient  till 
gtowth  recommences  in  spring.  While  in  flower 
you  must  give  them  a  little  more.  Those  kinds 
having  evergreen  leaves  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
so  dry,  otherwise  they  will  suffer.  At  the  same 
time,  so  long  as  they  are  resting  and  the  damp  dull 
days  of  winter  continue,  water  must  be  sparingly 
but  judiciously  applied  whenever  wanted.  Look 
over  them  every  second  day  and  attend  to  those  that 
absolutely  need  water.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
Orchid  Calendar  appearing  in  our  columns  every 
second  week,  and  you  may  occasionally  get  hints 
suitable  for  your  case.  In  any  case  we  shall  help 
you  over  difficulties. 

Names  of  Fruits. — E.  G.:  2,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3, 
Alfriston ;  4,  Dumelow’s  Seedling;  5,  Rosemary 

Russet ;  6,  Hoary  Morning  ;  7,  Rymer  ;  8,  Court  of 
Wick ;  9,  King  of  Tomkin’s  County  ;  24,  Golden 
Noble.  They  are  all  remarkably  fine  specimens, 
very  similar  to  American  produce. 

Rainfall  and  Sunshine.— R.  G.  IF.:  The  mean 
annual  rainfall  at  Keswick  (N.W.)  is  59  in.  ;  Fal¬ 
mouth  (S.W.),  39  in.;  Canterbury  (S.E.),  27  in.; 
Liverpool,  35  in.;  and  Hereford,  30 in.  The  average 
of  ten  years’  sunshine  at  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  is 
1288-9  hours ;  Churchstoke,  in  Montgomeryshire 
(N.W.  of  Hereford),  1351-8  hours;  Falmouth,  for 
S.W.,  i668-9-hours  ;  and  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  for* 
S.E.,  i439’i  hours. 

Value  of  Natural  Manures.  —  Plant  Grower: 
The  value  of  a  natural  manure  and  its  nature, 
to  some  considerable  extent,  depends  on  several  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  the  animals  that  make  it,  the 
richness  or  otherwise  of  the  food  supplied  to  them,  and 
the  care  that  is  taken  to  properly  ferment  and 
preserve  it  afterwards  from  waste.  Pigs  supply  the 
greatest  quantity  in  a  given  time ;  cows  come  next, 
then  calves,  horses,  and  sheep,  the  latter  giving  the 
smallest  quantity.  With  regard  to  the  relative 
values  in  money  of  the  manures  from  those  animals, 
pigs  come  first,  followed  by  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and 
calves  in  the  order  named. 

Bedeguar  Gall. — Hy.  Roberts  :  The  extraordi 
nary  outgrowths  on  the  Wild  Roses  you  send  are 
caused  by  the  larvae  of  an  insect  named  Rhodites 
Rosae.  By  cutting  one  open  you  will  find  a  number 
of  grubs  of  the  insect  passing  through  the  winter 
stage.  By  keeping  a  number  of  them  under  a  bell 
glass  till  spring,  the  insects  will  complete  their 
metamorphosis  and  pierce  their  way  out  of  the  galls 
ready  to  lay  eggs  on  other  Roses  of  the  same  kind. 
They  have  four  wings  and  a  long  abdomen  nearly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  look 
very  much  like  ichneumon  flies.  They  do  not 
interfere  with  garden  Roses  unless  you  consider  the 
Sweet  Brier  as  one,  so  that  you  have  little  to  fear  on 
that  score. 

SCILLAS  TO  GIVE  A  SUCCESSION. — J.  R. :  The 
first  of  the  Scillas  or  Squills  to  appear  above  ground 
is  S.  bifolia  in  blue,  rose  and  white  varieties.  S. 
sibirica  comes  next  with  deep  blue  flowers.  There 


IS  a  white  variety  (S.  s.  alba),  but  it  is  yet  rare  and 
expensive.  These  are  succeeded  by  S.  verna,  S. 
amoena,  S.  peruviana,  S.  hispanica  and  S.  nutans. 
The  two  last  keep  up  a  display  from  April  or  May 
till  well  into  June  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  grown.  Both  of  them 
vary  with  blue,  rose,  pink  and  white  flowers,  and 
there  IS  a  large  flowered  variety  of  S.  nutans  that  is 
worth  having.  S.  verna,  S.  amoena  and  S.  peruviana 
are  the  least  plentiful  of  the  above  kinds;  all  the 
others  are  readily  obtainable. 

Soot  as  a  Fertiliser.— /IRat.  Herd:  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  fertilising  matter  in  soot  is  very  small  and 
variable.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  Sulphate 
and  Chloride  of  Ammonium  present  in  it.  Other 
ingredients  of  the  ash  may  prove  serviceable  in  cases, 
but  the  ammonium  which  contains  nitrogen  in  a 
certain  form  is  the  most  active  ingredient.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  soot  as  dry  as 
possible  until  it  is  required  for  use,  and  then  to  apply 
it  in  spring  when  the  young  and  growing  crops  are 
most  likely  to  be  in  want  of  it.  Amongst  those 
crops  that  are  specially  benefited  by  a  manure  of 
this  nature  are  Potatos,  Onions,  Tomatos,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Celery,  Leeks,  and  others  of  that  nature. 
None  of  the  Brassica  nor  Pea  tribes  are  appreciably 
benefited  by  it. 

Communications  Received. — G.  McL. — G.  B. — 
H.  B.— A.  W.— J.  C.— W.  B.  G.— S.— J.  W.— W.  P. 
- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-8,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. — Seed  Catalogue  for  1894. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Begonias,  etc. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts. — Chry¬ 
santhemums  for  1894. 

- 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  \ith,  1893. 

Messrs.  Horst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
3^,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E  C.,  report  a 
steady  demand  for  finest  Canadian  Red  Clover  at 
advancing  rates.  Superfine  English  Cowgrass  dull. 
White  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Dec.  i^th,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  Ib.  40  o  42  6 
Grapes,  per  Ib.  0916 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Celery . per  bundle 

Cucumbers  . each 

Endive,  French,  doz. 
Herbs  . per  bunch 


X.  d. 
6  0 


1 

2 

2 
0 

3 
2 
0 
2 

0  2 


5  0 

0  6 
3  0 
0  6 


s.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


J.  d. 

4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


s.  d. 


X 


d. 


Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  g  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  iS  0 


Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  0  15  0 
Solanums  ...perdoz,  9  o  12  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  $.  d. 
Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  30  60 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  10  16 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  0 
Carnations...per  doz.  i  o 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  o 

doz.  blooms . 0  6 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  0 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  09 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 2  650 

Lilac,French,perbch.  4  060 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  2040 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  16  26 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 


Mignonette...  12  bun.  2 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  6 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  i 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  0 

—  .  per  box  2 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i 

—  Sa£frano...per  doz.  2 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  0 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  3 

Violets,  Czar,  French 
per  bch.  2 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  I 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs. 


s.  d. 
4  0 

I  o 
I  0 
6  0 


o  12  o 
640 
6  10 


I  6 

4  0 
4  0 

1  6 
3  0 

2  0 
0  6 


040 

026 

620 


10  2  6 
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The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue. 


"EIDTTIOlSr, 


Contains  :he  IVfost  Coxxiplete  X^ist  of  'V'a.x'ieties  in 

cultivation  yet  published,  and  is  the  Sesti  'yiToi’lx  of  }R.efe]?en.ce 
or  ^oxneKicla>tu]:*e  a,n.cl  d3,ssific£i<tioxi.  that  has  ^et 
been  pulblislied. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  November,  1892,  given  with  the  above  for  Is.,  or  sold  separately  for  6d- 
Prices  by  post.  Catalogue  and  Supplement,  Is.  2d. ;  Supplement  only,  6y.  from  the 

Publisher  of 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free  55.  ^d. 


“  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  I,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


GREAT  EEDOCTION  18  CARDER  FRAMES. 

No.  54.  Three-Quarter  Span-Roof  Garden  Frame. 


No.  60.  CHEAP  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Lights  glazed  with  zi-oz.  English  Glass,  and  painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle,  complete.  A 
Large  Stock  kept.  4  ft.  hy  4  ft.,  £i  5s. ;  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £i  15s 
9  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £1  7S.  6d.  ;  15  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £3  7s.  6d. ;  18  ft.  by  4ft., 
£4  5s.  Packing  Cases  extra,  allowed  if  returned. 

No.  62  PORTABLE  HANDLIGHTS. 


Set  of  six  diminishing  sizes,  £i  12s.  fid.  Lean-to  Pattern, 
£i  los.,  glass  included. 

PIT  LIGHTS. 

fi  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  painted  and  glazed,  14s.  each  ;  unglazed  and 
unpainted,  5S.  fid.  each. 

No.  56  THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  FRAME. 


Painted  Three  Coats  of  Oil  Colour.  Lights  Glazed  with  21  oz 
English  Glass. 

Cash  Prices — Carriage  t>aid  on  orders  40s.  value, _ 


Length. 

Width. 

Prices. 

s-w 

£  s.  d. 

to 

fift. 

3  ft- 

I  15  0 

5  ft- 

4  ft. 

2  10  0 

fift. 

4  it. 

2  15  0 

12  ft. 

3  ft- 

3  10  0 

10  ft. 

4  ft. 

400 

All  Garden  Frames  are  made  of  seasoned  redwood  deal, 
painted  three  coats,  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass. 

Orders  40s.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  Portable 
Buildings,  and  Garden  Requisites,  post  free. 
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READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 
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supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
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six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 
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Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  ;  3  months,  is.  8i. 
6  months,  3s.  3^. ;  12  months,  6s.  6i.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  Sd.  per  annum, prepaid. 


Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  -LOUGHBOROUGH” 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  burn  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices:— No.  1,  £2  15s.;  No.  2,  £4  5s.;  No.  3,  ISs 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  heating  up  to  1,000  feet. 
Caution. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  hat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  about  the  same  cost^  and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss. 

MESSENGER  &  COM  PA  N  Y, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office :  163,  Palmerston  Bldgs.,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. 


180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  and 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


gricultural 


Bcotiomisf. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  lor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  53.^ 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  fid.  each,  through  al' 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


EVUE  de  I’HORTICULTURE 

BELGE  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horti¬ 


cultural  Review.)  . 

This  illustrated  J ournal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings.  ,  ,  „ 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  —One  year 
14S.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert, Ghent. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  fid.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  fis. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  fid.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 
Please  send, me  “The  Gardening  World,” 
for _ months,  commencing  on 
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Name 
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JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

SEED  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1834 

Is  now  Ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  on  Application. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


OWEN’S  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Awarded  Five  Medals  and  50  First-class  Certificates  for  New  Varieties  by  National,  Royal 
Horticultural,  and  other  Chrysanthemum  Societies,  1893. 

Special  Illastrated  &  Descriptive  List  of  latest  CERTIFICATED  NOVELTIES  for  1894  Now  Ready 

BRIDE  OF  MAIDENHEAD, 


JAPANESE 


INCURVED  i 


(JAMES  MYERS, 

J  RICHARD  DEAN, 
(THOMAS  WILKINS, 


LORD  ROSEBERY,  5s, 


ROBERT  PETFIELD,  7s.  6d. 


MRS.  P.  BLAIR, 

RICHARD  JONES, 

W.  H.  FOWLER, 
c /_  0^eh 

MRS.  JOHN  GARDENER,  5s. 


MISS  ALICE  WILSON, 
ROSE  WYNNE, 
WILFRED  MARSHALL. 


SIR  TITUS,  3S.  6d. 


ANEMONE,  JOHN  BUNYAN,  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  W.  W.  ASTOR,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Orders  Booked  and  Executed  in  Rotation  in  March. 

R.  OWEN,  Floral  Nursery,  MAIDENHEAD. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodvell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Bend  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

ROSES  &  VINES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY. 

INSI»ECTIOI^  XNYITEO. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

BUSH  H  ILL  PARK,  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  265 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greates 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2yd,  1893. 


The  above  has  now  been  published,  and  will  be 
forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants. 


Whe  National  Rose  Society. — That 
Roses  have  thorns  we  all  know,  and 
perhaps  it  is  because  of  that  combination 
of  prickles  with  the  loveliest  and  sweetest 
of  flowers  that  we  witness  those  unpleasant 
manifestations  of  temper  which  so  often 
mark  Rose  exhibitors.  However,  we  are 
always  pleased  to  see  those  pleasant  times 
when,  if  but  briefly,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb, 
or  rather  the  flower  and  the  thorn,  are 
found  dwelling  amicably  together.  That 
was  undoubtedly  the  case  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  we  hope  that  such  kindly 
feeling  may  long  endure. 

The  National  Rose  Society,  doubtless, 
has  done  much  to  assist  in  the  popularising 
and  wider  culture  of  the  Rose.  Still  it 
must  not  for  one  moment  be  assumed  that 
the  Rose,  or  indeed  any  flower,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  for  popularity  on  any 
special  society.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  it  is  the  wide  cultivation  and 
popularity  of  a  flower  that  leads  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  special  society  devoted  to  its 


interests,  and  that  was  specially  the  case 
with  the  Rose.  Now  the  Society  has  done 
what  could  not  otherwise  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  it  has  given  to  the  public  sonii 
splendid  Rose  exhibitions,  and  for  these 
we  are  all  very  grateful.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  great  July  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  doubtless 
the  Rose  exhibition  par  excellence,  not  only 
of  the  kingdom,  but  practically  of  the 
world.  Certainly  with  the  Rose  as  our 
national  floral  emblem  we  have  nobly  sus¬ 
tained  the  flower’s  reputation  in  our 
gardens  and  at  exhibitions,  and  as  culti¬ 
vators  we  have  no  superiors  in  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

Whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  Society’s 
early  or  Tea  Rose  show  from  the  Drill 
Hall  and  holding  it  at  Windsor  will  be 
found  an  improvement  has  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  will 
still  be  a  Tea  Rose  show  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  exceeding 
human  nature  found  in  even  Rosarians  to 
supply  blooms  and  compete  for  the  prizes, 
even  though  the  Windsor  show  follows 
next  day.  We  are  all  glad  that  the 
original  date  for  the  northern  show  at 
Halifax  was  adhered  to.  If  the  northern 
show  be  held  expressly  to  suit  northern 
Roses  and  growers,  then  is  it  but  right  that 
northern  requirements  should  dominate. 
That  will  he  so  now,  and  we  hope  to  see  a 
grand  northern  exhibition. 

O 


fHRYSANTHEMUM  JUDGING. - Mr,  C.  E. 

Shea’s  most  admirable  paper  on  this 
subject,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  summary 
last  week,  should  do  something  to  help,  if 
such  a  thing  be  possible,  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  basis  by  which  to  secure  in  the 
future  something  like  equable  awards  as 
concerns  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  We 
say  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  because 
let  human  ingenuity  devise  the  most  perfect 
system  of  pointing  conceivable,  yet  must 
that  system  be  worked  by  human  beings; 
and  so  varied  is  the  mental  bias  or  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  average  man,  that  very  diverse 
results  still  may  follow.  Yet  if  some  de¬ 
fined  system  of  pointing  be  established, 
and  judges  at  all  Chrysanthemum  shows  be 
specially  enjoined  to  act  upon  that  basis, 
something  tangible  at  least  may  be  done 
towards  bringing  awards  into  greater  har¬ 
mony  than  now  prevails.  All  the  same, 
absolute  unanimity  is  of  course  impossible. 
However,  we  do  want  greatly  to  avoid  such 
unhappy  contretemps  as  was  that  to  which 
we  made  special  reference  last  week,  as  such 
cases  become  nothing  less  than  judging 
scandals. 

Whilst  generally  agreeing  with  Mr.  Shea 
in  his  suggestions,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
take  exception  to  his  proposal  that  special 
allowance  should  be  made  for  good  blooms 
of  varieties  that  are  difficult  to  cultivate. 
As  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  splendid 
varieties  now  that  are  not  difficult  to  culti¬ 
vate,  is  it  worth  while,  is  it  even  good 
policy,  to  specially  encourage  those  that  are 
difficult  to  cultivate  ?  We  think  not.  Still 
further,  that  under  no  condition  should 
judges  go  behind  the  flowers  to  regard  con¬ 
ditions  not  before  them,  and  that  opinion 
we  believe  will  be  generally  shared.  It  is 
rather  a  good  thing  that  this  admirable 
paper  is  to  be  discussed  later,  and  as  we 
may  say  in  cold  blood.  We  hope  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  never 
be  found  opposing  the  adoption  of  good 
suggestions,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
may,  and  still  less  so  when  they  come  from 
so  friendly  a  quarter  as  those  now  under 
notice. 

But  we  cannot  help  saying  that  what 
Mr.  Shea  pleads  for  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  “Canons  of  Judging”  seems 
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to  be  as  necessary  for  other  products  as  for 
Chrysanthemums.  Had  we  in  tliis 
country  a  great  representative  body  or 
congress  of  all  horticultural  societies  in  the 
same  wa}^  that  all  sorts  of  sports  have, 
then  we  should  have  a  law  giving  power 
that  would  exercise  authority  in  the  desired 
direction.  As  it  is,  our  judging  is  very 
chaotic,  and  dependent  on  human  fancies 
or  bias.  That  is  a  condition  of  things  that 
needs  a  drastic  remedy. 

Ts  ONDON  Allotments. — That  the  London 
County  Council  has  horticultural  ideas 
bej'ond  those  which  govern  its  parks, 
gardens,  and  open  spaces  is  very  evident 
when  it  is  known  that  even  in  such  an 
improving  district  as  the  County  of  London 
presents  for  the  purpose  the  Council  has 
been  enabled  to  furnish  allotment  gardens 
to  some  of  the  worker  element  in  its  vast 
district.  How  much  should  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  serve  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
into  the  faces  of  those  rural  or  suburban 
authorities,  which,  surrounded  by  land  in 
abundance  and  when  allotments  have  been 
eagerly  sought  for,  have  done  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  furnish  those  valuable  helps  to  a 
poor  man’s  existence. 

In  the  London  County  area  the  Small 
Holdings  Committee,  for  that  body  has  no 
allotment  powers,  has  already,  under  the 
Small  Holdings  Act,  provided  small  areas 
as  allotments  at  the  Abbey  Mills  outfall 
works,  and  now  is  about  to  secure  some 
ten  acres  near  Woolwich  in  the  same  way 
and  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  fact  that 
the  London  County  Council  can  thus 
utilise  the  Small  Holdings  Act  might  well 
stimulate  other  bodies  hampered  by  the 
various  impracticable  Allotment  Acts  to 
put  the  powers  furnished  by  the  former  Act 
into  operation.  W^e  are  not  concerned  so 
much  with  who  passes  Acts  of  Parliament, 
but  we  are  with  their  workability  and  use- 
fidness,  and  specially  do  we  desir^  that 
somehow  they  shall  be  utilised  to  the 
utmost  to  furnish  allotments,  for  these  still 
continue  to  be  the  great  need  of  the 
■working  classes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  London  Council 
Small  Holdings  Committee,  which  has  such 
a  sympathetic  nobleman  as  Lord  Carring¬ 
ton  for  its  Chairman,  have  other  open 
spaces  in  hand  which  will  ultimately 
become  allotments  also.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  MacDougall  furnished  a  large  area  of 
allotments  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  these 
have  been  eagerly  utilised.  An  odd  fact  in 
the  case  of  London  allotments  seems  to  be 
that  manure  can  be  had  in  abundance  free 
of  cost.  That  is  to  some  extent  a  blessing, 
but  we  hope  it  may  not  all  the  same  be  too 
freely  availed  of,  as  ground  may  become 
almost  poisoned  by  excess.  No  am.ount  of 
manuring  can  ever  supersede  the  need  for 
deep,  good  continuous  cultivation. 


The  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  for  1894  is  fixed 
for  November  14th  and  15th. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — It  affords  us 
much  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Tyler)  has  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  preside  at  the  next  annual  dinner  in  aid 
of  this  fund,  which  will  take  place  in  the  spring  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole. 

Mr.  Lehmann’s  Herbarium. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  valuable  herbarium  formed  by  that 
intrepid  plant  collector,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lehmann,  in 
Ecuador  and  Colombia,  is  to  find  a  home  in  the 
Botanical  Department  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  on  the  14th  inst.  at  5,  St.  Andrew's 
Square.  Dr.  Craig,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
R.  Lindsay  read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Chas.  Jenner,  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge.  A  number 
of  technical  papers  were  also  communicated,  after 


which  Mr.  Lindsay  read  his  report  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  &c.,  for  November. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  exhibitions  and 
meetings  during  the  year  1894  will  be  held  on  the 
following  dates January  i6th,  February  13th, 
March  13th  and  27th,  April  lolh  and  24th,  May  8tb, 
and  Temple  Show  on  May  23rd,  24th,  and  25th, 
June  i2th  and  26th,  July  loth  and  24th,  August  14th 
and  28th,  September  nth  and  25th,  October  gth 
and  23rd,  November  13th  and  27th,  and  December 
nth. 

The  Exhibitionsof  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  for1894 
will  take  place  as  follows: — Spring  Shows,  March 
14th  and  April  i8th;  Summer  Show,  May  23rd; 
Special  Floral  Fete,  June  20th  ;  Evening  Fete,  July 
4th.  Musical  promenades  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
days  in  May,  June,  and  July,  with  the  exception  of 
fete  days. 

Scottish  Horticultural  .Association.  —  Professor 
Ivison  Macadam,  on  the  15th  inst.,  delivered  the 
third  of  his  course  of  lectures  in  connection  with 
the  technical  education  scheme  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  He  first  showed  how 
the  chemical  changes  in  the  soil  were  largely  aided 
by  burrowing  animals,  and  mentioned  that  Darwin 
had  estimated  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that 
the  worm  casts  alone  on  an  acre  of  ground  would 
weigh  about  eighteen  tons  per  year,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  changes  going  on  during  the  digestion  of  these 
animals  there  is  at  least  ijcwts.  of  ammonia  formed. 
He  spoke  of  the  effect  of  this  on  plant  life,  and  then 
dealt  specially  with  the  effect  of  drainage,  and  the 
methods  of  plants  assimilating  food. 

Complimentary  Dinner  to  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon. — .A.t  the 
Lyric  Hall,  Ealing,  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  a  com¬ 
plimentary  banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  Mr. 
George  Cannon  who  is  about  to  leave  the  services  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son.  About  75  friends  of 
the  invited  guest  sat  down  to  dinner,  overcrowding 
the  accommodation  at  command.  Mr.  Richard 
Dean  presided  and  was  supported  by  G.  F.  Nixon, 
Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ealing  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  by  seven 
members  of  the  Local  Board,  and  numerous  horti¬ 
cultural  friends  in  leading  positions.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  Mr.  Cannon  said  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  Ealing  since  1854  and  had  been  in 
the  service  of  IMessrs.  Lee  &  Son  for  29  years,  and 
was  leaving  with  the  goodwill  of  his  employers,  and 
solely  for  the  reason  that  he  considered  that  it  was 
every  man’s  duty  to  endeavour  to  improve  his 
position.  He  had  taken  over  the  nursery  business  of 
Mr.  Weedon,  and  intended  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  improvement  of  the  same.  Mr.  Cannon  com¬ 
menced  his  career  in  the  noted  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Sens,  Fulham,  and  has  therefore  had  a 
long  career  in  horticulture  with  all  branches  of 
which  he  is  familiar,  but  particularly  with  fruit  trees 
and  bushes,  Roses  and  nursery  stock  generally.  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  local  Horticul¬ 
tural,  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
and  other  societies.  An  agreeable  evening  was  spent, 
during  which  the  guest  received  many  expressions 
of  friendly  and  encouraging  sympathy  in  his  new 
venture. 

HowaWalking  Stick  is  Made. — The  raw  material 
of  the  British  maker  who  uses  native  wood  only 
consists  of  beech,  holly,  ash,  thorn,  and  oak.  Some¬ 
times  the  size  of  the  timber  is  such  that  sticks  are 
sawn  out  of  it ;  but  saplings  of  from  fourteen  inches 
to  forty-eight  inches  in  length,  with  a  good  bark  on 
them,  are  more  valuable.  If  they  taper  pretty 
regularly  from  end  to  end,  and  have  a  strong  root 
attached  so  much  the  better.  Artificial  handles  are, 
of  course,  fitted  to  sticks,  and  with  such  ingenuity 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  joint ;  but  it  is  better 
for  several  reasons — strength  being  the  most  import¬ 
ant — that  the  handle  should  be  a  natural  part  of  the 
stick.  The  rough  underwood,  then,  is  cut  with  a 
bill-hook,  and  when  we  go  to  the  factory  we  see  it 
lying  in  bundles  seasoning.  It  is  tough  ugly-looking 
stuff,  and  seems  valueless ;  but  as  we  go  through  the 
place  we  easily  understand  how  it  changes  and 
becomes  marketable.  First  of  all  the  sticks  are  laid 
in  wet  sand — a  process  which  renders  them  more 
tough  and  pliable.  Then  a  workman  takes  them 
singly,  and,  securing  one  on  his  bench,  bends  them 
dexterously  until  he  sets  them  straight.  After  he 
has  done  with  them,  their  natural  twists  and  bends 
are  gone  for  ever.  The  sticks  next  pass  to  another 


workman,  who.  by  putting  them  through  a  circular 
cutting  tool,  removes  their  knots  and  makes  them 
smooth  and  then  they  are  ready  for  bending  or 
carving.  Those  which  are  to  have  a  curved  handle 
are  again  put  into  wet  sand  until  they  become  pliable. 
When  they  are  in  that  condition  a  portion  of  each 
stick  is  bent  by  means  of  metal  clamps  into  a  crook. 
Then,  to  set  or  fix  the  handle,  the  stick  is  turned 
rapidly  on  a  jet  of  gas  until  it  is  dry.  We  are  told 
that  some  manufacturers  have  another  method  of 
making  their  sticks  pliable.  They  plunge  them  into 
hot  sand,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  wood 
so  soft  that  it  can  be  bent  and  twisted  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  When  it  becomes  cold  it  will  retain  such  bend 
or  twist.  In  this  manner  are  fashioned  those  circles, 
double  circles,  and  the  like  in  handles  of  ladies’ 
umbrellas,  as  w’ell  as  many  of  those  oddities  in  sticks 
that  commonly  pass  for  natural  curiosities.— C/tKws. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Several  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums  were  staged 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  I2th  inst.,  but  by  far  the  largest  was  that  shown 
by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead.  The 
two  undermentioned  varieties  in  his  stands  were 
accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 

Mrs.  Marian  Bourne. — This  is  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety  measuring  about  7  in.  to  8  in.  in 
diameter.  The  measurements  would  demonstrate 
that  the  florets  are  long  and  spread  widely  before 
they  become  incurved.  They  are  also  tubular  and 
of  a  soft  silvery-pink,  particularly  in  the  early  stages, 
but  they  assume  a  shade  or  two  of  a  deeper  tone  as 
the  flowers  get  old.  The  variety  is  one  of  Mr.  Owen's 
raising. 

Good  Gracious. — The  blooms  in  this  case  measure 
about  6  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  would  be  wider 
were  it  not  that  the  florets  mostly  all  take  a  sharply 
ascending  direction  before  becoming  incurved.  The 
variety  may  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  incurved 
Japanese  section,  but  presents  a  very  unusual 
appearance  owing  to  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
florets.  The  latter  are  long,  tubular,  slender,  more 
or  less  interlaced,  and  of  a  silvery-pink  or  blush, 
resembling  vermicelli  as  far  as  the  form  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  variety  is  of  American  origin.  No 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Robert  Owen  for  a  large  collection  of  new  * 
Chrysanthemums  set  up  in  ten  stands  besides  a  large 
number  of  bunches  set  up  by  themselves.  The 
committee  wished  to  see  W.  G.  Newitt  again  ;  it  is  a 
Japanese  variety  with  broad  white  florets.  Secretary 
Farson,  a  chestnut-buff  incurved  Japanese  sort,  was 
commended.  It  also  desired  to  see  John  Noble 
again — an  incurved  Japanese  variety  with  very 
broad  crimson  florets  having  a  chestnut  reverse. 
Henry  Ferkins,  formerly  included  in  the  incurved 
section,  was  transferred  to  the  Japanese  section, 
because  its  long  pointed  florets  incurved  at  the  tips 
showed  that  it  belonged  there.  Other  meritorious 
varieties  exhibited  were  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  yellow ; 
H.  M.  Pollett,  rosy-purple ;  Mrs.  Marian  Bourne, 
pale  silvery-pink;  Walker  Surman,  golden-buff; 
Golden  Gate,  deep  golden-yellow ;  and  Mrs.  T. 
Dene,  deep  purple ;  all  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  Japanese  types.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  showed  some  blooms  of  W.  G.  Newitt. 
The  committee  resolved  to  order  some  500  stands  of 
a  new  pattern  for  supporting  the  exhibitors’  cards  at 
their  exhibitions,  an  arrangement  in  which  the  public 
in  general  and  reporters  in  particular  must  acquiesce, 
since  it  will  show  the  cards  at  once  without  having 
to  search  for  them.  They  often  get  out  of  place  or 
accidently  distributed  over  the  floor. 

Owen  Thomas. — After  so  many  fine  varieties 
bave  made  their  appearance  during  the  season, 
still  another  of  first-class  quality  turns  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  is  an  incurved  Japanese  variety 
measuring  about  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
clear  yellow  slightly  darker  in  the  centre.  The 
florets  are  long  and  tubular,  except  at  the  tips  which 
are  expanded,  broad,  incurved,  or  almost  hooked. 
While  describing  it  as  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Stan- 
stead  White,  it  is  nevertheless  more  incurved,  more 
compact,  with  a  great  amount  of  material  in  it,  and 
very  different  in  colour.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Good  Gracious. — For  description  of  this  singular 
variety  see  above.  It  received  a  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  when  shown  by  Mr.  Owen. 
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EVERGREENS  AS  POT 

PLANTS. 

With  a  good  selection,  an  admirable  show  may  be 
made  by  growing  small  evergreens  in  pots.  Either 
as  plants  for  the  window,  or  placed  into  beds  for 
winter  furnishing  they  are  very  useful.  In  the  former 
case  great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
become  dry  at  the  roots.  This  is  fatal  to  their 
beauty ;  their  leaves  drop,  and  in  the  case  of 
Conifers  a  sickly  appearance  is  soon  shown.  We 
make  this  error  more  frequently  in  winter  than 
summer.  During  the  former,  most  subjects  require 
chary  use  of  the  water-pot,  and  so  shrubs  are  apt  to 
get  neglected.  The  exposed  positions  of  most  win¬ 
dows  gives  drying  winds  much  power,  and  during 
cold,  drying  weather  the  roots  are  soon  parched. 

I  like  to  use  a  window  box  for  the  pots  to  stand  in, 
and  then  place  some  Moss  or  Cocoanut  fibre  around 
them  ;  a  far  more  uniform  moisture  is  thus  secured. 
Then  instead  of  leaving  the  flower-beds  bare  from 
October  until  May,  why  not  use  a  fev'  small  ever¬ 
greens  ?  In  the  spring  they  can  be  easily  lifted  and 
placed  in  some  odd  corner  until  needed  again.  Not 
that  they  are  unworthy  of  a  prominent  position  all 
through  the  summer,  but  a  change  in  the  beds  is 
more  pleasing.  ■  Even  if  only  a  few  are  used  in  beds 
otherwise  filled  with  bulbs,  the  long  spell  of  bareness 
will  be  broken. 

A  good  loam  will  grow  all  of  the  plants  I  name  in 
this  paper,  and  from  their  many  forms  and  colours  a 
pretty  combination  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

Golden  shrubs  ;  Euonymus  japonicus  aureus,  Aucuba 
japonica.  Box,  Elaeagnus  maculata  aurea.  Golden 
Ivies:  Osmanthuses,  Chamaecyparises,  numerous 
Retinosporas,  and  varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Junipers,  Yews,  Thujas,  and  others.  Most  of  these 
also  possess  many  constant  silver  forms,  while  for 
non-variegated  shrubs  the  choice  is  almost  un¬ 
limited. — P. 

- -f- - 

THE  ASPARAGUS 

FERNS. 

I  HAVE  headed  these  notes  with  the  common  name 
applied  to  the  subjects  under  consideration,  but  I 
may  say  at  once  that  they  are  in  no  way  related  to 
any  of  the  numerous  Ferns.  The  only  way  I  can 
account  for  this  popular  name  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  Asparagus,  whose  graceful  foliage  has  been  much 
used  in  place  of  Ferns.  There  are  several  varieties 
and  all  are  very  useful,  both  in  a  cut  state  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  I  would 
also  like  to  call  attention  to  their  value  as  room 
plants ;  some  have  been  used  by  me  in  this  form  for 
over  two  years.  The  varieties  I  have  found  most 
useful  in  this  connection  are  A.  plumosus  and  A.  p. 
nanus.  These  are  quite  distinct.  A.  tenuissimus  is 
also  good  for  the  purpose. 

The  African  Asparagus  will  form  one  of  the 
prettiest  climbers  it  is  possible  to  have,  and  when 
growing  along  a  rafter  or  over  a  trellis  their  beauty 
is  seen  to  great  advantage.  There  are  also  many 
cases  where  a  string  or  wire  could  be  stretched  from 
place  to  place,  and  which  the  shoots  of  these  green¬ 
house  Asparagus  would  soon  ramble  along.  Their 
appearance  when  trained  along  singly  is  very  grand, 
and  there  is  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to 
cut  the  whole  length  to  the  most  use  for  decorative 
purposes.  In  market  nurseries  fine  pieces  of  twine 
are  always  arranged  with  this  object ;  in  fact,  the 
shoots  of  Asparagus  are  spoken  of  as  strings.  By 
slipping  the  piece  of  string  out  we  have  a  splendid 
festoon  of  green,  and  one  which  will  last  for  some 
weeks.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  in  decoration 
than  these  when  disposed  in  a  loose  manner  over  a 
tall  epergne  or  even  over  mirrors  upon  the  chimney- 
piece.  The  new  style  of  bouquets  known  as  shower 
bouquets  are  very  dependent  upon  festoons  of  these 
and  the  smilax. 

Whether  they  are  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  borders 
of  a  house  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  and 
also  upon  the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
Stronger  growths  are  obtained  when  the  roots  are 
not  too  confined,  and  they  are  safer  as  regards  their 
water  supply.  They  do  not  seem  very  fastidious 
about  soil,  almost  all  being  acceptable  ;  perhaps  the 
best  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat  in  equal 
quantities,  with  a  dash  of  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Nor 
are  they  hard  to  satisfy  in  the  matter  of  temperature 
— a  stove,  warm  greenhouse,  or  intermediate  heat  all 
being  suitable.  Indeed,  they  will  stand  the  varia- 
.  tions  from  these  with  impunity,  but  grow  most 


rapidly  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  Shoots 
of  10  to  15  ft.  are  annually  produced  from  the  base, 
and  under  warm  treatment  will  continue  to  do  so 
without  any  appreciable  check. 

Their  hardiness  as  cut  foliage  makes  them  most 
valuable,  as  they  will  last  for  a  long  time  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  too  low  for  the  majority  of  greenhouse 
Ferns.  All  of  them  may  be  increased  by  division 
and  from  seed,  while  most  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings;  strange  to  say,  A.  p.  nanus  does  not  root 
like  the  type,  A.  plumosus.  Insect  pests  are  not 
troublesome,  scale  being  about  the  worst,  but  slugs 
are  partial  to  the  young  growths  as  they  push 
through  the  soil.  In  conclusion,  I  know  of  no  green¬ 
house  climber  more  graceful  while  growing,  or  of 
greater  decorative  use  when  cut  than  these  African 
Asparaguses. — Experience. 

- -4- - 

COTONEASTER  BUXIFOLIA. 

Being  perfectly  evergreen,  this  beautiful  shrub  is  in¬ 
teresting  at  all  times  of  the  year,  yet  is  seldom  seen 
in  gardens  compared  with  the  fre  uency  of  Cotone- 
aster  microphylla  and  C.  Simonsii.  Like  the  former, 
the  species  under  notice  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan 
regions,  and  was  introduced  in  1824.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  why  it  has  not  found  its  way  into 
gardens  everywhere,  for  there  are  many  estates, 
large  and  small,  on  which  it  might  be  planted  to  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose.  The  margin  of  clumps  of  trees 
and  shrubs  would  be  a  suitable  position  for  it,  or  it 
might  be  planted  on  the  top  of  rockwork  amongst 


large  boulders  of  stones,  or  amongst  rootwork  in 
situations  where  plenty  of  space  could  be  afforded  it. 
Generally  speaking,  this  would  be  behind  the  space 
allotted  to  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants.  The  spread¬ 
ing  and  ascending  stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
height,  but  cover  a  much  wider  area  of  ground  in 
the  case  of  old  plants  that  are  allowed  to  assume 
their  natural  habit  and  dimensions.  The  elliptic  leaves 
are  dark  green  above,  woolly  beneath,  and  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  the  Box,  hence  the  name.  The  white 
flowers  are  rather  large  for  the  genus,  and  produced 
in  clusters  of  two  to  six  along  the  shoots  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  on  the  numerous  spurs  of  older  wood, 
so  that  they  are  very  abundant  and  even  effective 
during  April  and  May.  The  blossom  is  followed  by 
large,  dark  red  fruits  in  September,  when  a  large 
bush  becomes  really  handsome.  Whether  in  flower 
or  fruit,  or  entirely  without  those  accompaniments, 
the  shrub  is  desirable  for  the  foliage  alone.  The 
species  was  at  one  time  confused  with  C.  microphylla, 
and  that  probably  helped  to  keep  it  in  obscurity  and 
overlooked  ;  but  planters  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
perfectly  distinct,  and  a  much  bolder  plant.  There 
is  a  figure  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Register,  sub.  t. 
1229.  Our  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  a  fruiting 
spray. 

- — *» - 

PLANTING  CLEMATISES. 

It  often  happens  that  these  very  showy  flowers  do 
not  thrive  as  one  would  expect  from  seeing  them  in 
other  positions.  Some  of  this  may  be  from  the  drip 


during  constant  wet  weather,  and  I  fear  sufficient 
attention  is  not  afforded  to  this  point.  A  plant  is  set 
in  against  a  building,  and  very  often  there  is  an 
extra  amount  of  water  drawing  towards  the  roots 
more  or  less  throughout  the  winter.  I  am  certain 
this  is  the  cause  of  many  failures  ;  and  if  the  matter 
is  looked  into  it  will  be  discovered  that  oftentimes 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  water  dripping  upon 
the  plants  which  fail. 

A  second  cause  with  some  varieties  is  their 
objection  to  the  foster  roots  they  are  worked  upon. 

A  very  uneven  swelling  takes  place  at  the  junction  of 
root  and  graft,  and  although  in  many  subjects  this  is 
remedied  by  their  going  upon  own  roots  from  this 
point,  the  Clematis  does  not  break  so  freely  from 
this  sort  of  swelling  as  many  plants.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  partially  layer  the  young  plants  when  first 
turning  them  out.  If  a  tongue  be  cut  about  an  inch 
long  and  a  font  or  so  up  the  stem  of  Clematis  wood, 
this  will  often  root  out  freely  when  layered,  and  will 
still  be  drawing  as  much  support  from  the  old  roots 
as  it  requires. 

There  is  great  advantage  in  affording  plants  a 
choice  of  support ;  whether  they  shall  provide  their 
own  entirely  or  reap  the  benefits  from  both.  By 
layering  a  shoot  or  two  of  Clematis  in  this  way  new 
life  and  vigour  is  often  put  into  the  growths,  as  they 
root  particularly  free  and  may  be  gradually  removed 
to  fresh  soils. — A .  P. 

^ - 

SOME  BRITISH  FERNS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  245) 

Species  and  Varieties. 

In  indicating  some  of  the  best  species  and  varieties 
of  British  Ferns,  I  shall  only  touch  upon  those  which 
I  possess,  or  am  well  acquainted  with  ;  therefore  the 
four  or  fiv'e  thousand  plants  which  are  located  at 
Kew,  and  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  can 
only  be  mentioned  here  as  well  worthy  of  attention 
and  regard.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  informa¬ 
tion,  says  that,  “  our  British  Ferns  at  Kew  have  been 
materially  enriched  and  extended  by  contributions 
and  bequests  from  some  of  the  best  and  choicest 
collections  in  the  country.  To  such  an  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  has  this  been  done  that  the  bulk  of  the  most 
marked  and  beautiful  types  may  now  be  seen  there  in 
perfection,  a  new  range  of  rockwork  having  been 
specially  devoted  to  them.”  Mr.  Druery  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  cultivator  and  a  correct  writer,  which 
latter  attribute  is  particularly  valuable,  as  much  is 
often  written  on  this  subject  which  will  not  bear 
strict  scientific  analysis. 

As  some  method  must  be  adopted  in  commenting, 
even  casually,  on  those  species  and  varieties  which 
I  purpose  emphasising  to-night,  perhaps  the 
alphabetic  one  will  answer  as  well  as  any  other, 
especially  as  this  arrangement  will  introduce,  or  give 
the  premier  place  to,  the  beautiful  Maidenhair 
(.Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris).  The  exotic  Maiden¬ 
hair  is  well  known  ;  it  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and 
on  everybody’s  table  ;  but  its  British  ally,  although 
not  so  much  to  the  front,  is  in  every  way  a  formidable 
rival  to  its  greenhouse  relative.  The  native  species, 
however,  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  its 
foreign  rival,  and  unless  that  treatment  be  accorded, 
no  great  satisfaction  will  result,  for  this  lovely  Fern 
is  only  found  on  the  warmest  parts  of  our  coasts. 
We  can  hardly  imitate  these  conditions— hence  the 
plants  we  usually  come  across  do  not  exhibit  that 
luxuriance  which  they  attain  in  their  native  habitats. 
It  grows  freely  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  on  the  Irish 
coast,  and  on  the  rocks  about  Ilfracombe.  But  why 
does  it  still  continue  to  exist  in  these  places  ?  There 
is  only  one  answer.  Because  it  is  inaccessible. 
Therefore  the  specimen  on  the  table  has  been 
obtained  from  other  sources.  All  this  is  very  tan¬ 
talising,  but  it  must  be  borne  with  ;  so,  while  we 
gaze  up  at  the  beautiful  fronds  far  out  of  reach,  we 
may  ponder  on  the  noble  sentiments  which  induced 
the  great  Linnaeus  to  name  it  after  the  Goddess  of 
Love. 

The  Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus  crispus)  is  another 
somewhat  scarce  plant  in  our  cool  greenhouses, 
although  in  certain  districts — notably  the  Lake  dis¬ 
trict,  Scotland,  and  Wales — it  may  be  found  in 
great  abundance,  and  a  friend  of  mine  has  seen  it 
growing  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  Mendip  Hill  in 
Somerset.  One  day  he  was  struggling  with  a  fine 
specimen  on  an  old  dry  wall  for  this  Fern,  like  the 
Maidenhair,  affects  stony  places— when  a  native  came 
by,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  "blucher,”  reduced  the 
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wall  to  the  required  dimensions  ;  and  my  friend 
walked  of  with  the  prize.  The  rights  of  property 
here  were  in  no  wise  held  sacred,  but  no  questions 
were  asked  ;  sufficient  for  my  friend  that  he  had 
obtained  his  heart's  desire.  But  where  is  the  Fern 
now  ?  Gone  !  Gone  like  the  one  I  possessed ;  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  inherit  the  Mendip  air,  or  the 
Mendip  soil.  The  Shield  Ferns  (Aspidiums)  may 
next  be  considered,  for  their  constitutions  are  robust, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  extreme  beauty  of  out¬ 
line  fit  them  for  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  old 
name  of  Polystichum  is  the  one  by  which  most  gar¬ 
deners  know  them,  although  it  seems  to  me  the  new 
one  is  the  better,  inasmuch  as  the  common  name  is 
simply  a  translation  of  the  foreign.  Aspideon  is 
Greek  for  little  shield ;  and  so  we  find  this  term 
cropping  up  in  connection  with  other  plants,  as,  for 
instance,  in  that  best  of  all  room  plants,  the 
Aspidistra.  But  this  subject  of  names  is,  in  itself, 
a  most  interesting  one,  and  well  worth  distinct  and 
separate  treatment. 

The  Shield  Ferns,  however,  are  not  numerous 
specifically ;  they  only  comprise  A.  lonchitis  (the 
Holly  Fern),  A.  aculeatum  (the  hard  prickly  Fern), 
and  A.  angulare  (the  soft  prickly  Fern).  The 
varieties,  also,  are  somewhat  limited,  except  in  the 
case  of  A.  angulare.  All  are  evergreen,  and  therefore 
charming  winter  subjects.  Add  to  this  their  com¬ 
parative  boldness  of  outline  and  freedom  of  growth 
and  you  have  a  genus  of  Ferns  of  a  very  ornamental 
character.  The  Holly  Fern  I  have  never  seen  in  its 
native  wilds,  for  it  is  a  true  mountaineer,  and  only  to 
be  obtained  at  high  elevations.  The  other  species 
are  more  or  less  common  according  to  locality.  I 
say  the  other  species,  but  'tis  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  “  t’other  from  which.”  Botanists  are 
not  agreed — but  less  this  pass.  Nature  never  names, 
and  so  we  go  blundering  on  and  try  to  circumvent 
her. 

As  the  distinguishing  difference  between  these  two 
confreres  are  noted  in  their  names,  we  will  consider 
that  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  The  hard 
prickly  Shield  Fern  is  very  generally  distributed, 
but  is  by  no  means  so  sportive  in  character  as  its 
near  relation  the  soft  prickly  Shield  Fern,  which  has 
yielded  a  large  number  of  beautiful  forms.  The 
magnificent  and  densely  feathery  variety,  known  as 
A.  angulare  divisilobum  plumosum  densum,  has 
been  mentioned  before,  and  notwithstanding  its 
remarkable  name  is  a  Fern  to  be  coveted.  Mr. 
Druery  says  it  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  division  and 
delicacy,  and  has  been  justly  called  the  Todea 
superba  of  British  Ferns.  Theoriginahvas  a  wild  find, 
but  has  been  so  much  improved  by  careful  selection 
as  to  be  quite  unrecognisable  in  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  The  skill  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  in 
the  matter  of  spore-raising  and  careful  selection,  by 
several  eminent  specialists,  must,  in  the  future, 
produce  some  wonderful  transformations.  A  angulare 
polydactylum  is  a  very  fine  variety,  being  flatly 
crested  and  divided  into  many  points,  or  fingers,  as 
the  varietal  name  implies. 

The  Aspleniums  come  next  in  order,  and  comprise 
a  large  and  important  class  of  British  Ferns.  The 
Lady  Ferns  are  included  in  this  genus,  although 
their  garden  synonym  is  Athyrium.  The  Lady 
Ferns  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
beautiful  forms  of  this  class  of  vegetation.  They 
are  herbaceous  it  is  true,  but  look  upon  them  in 
their  season  when  their  fronds  have  developed  their 
delicate  green — 

"Not  by  burn,  in  wood,  or  dale. 

Grows  anything  so  fair.” 

Poets  claim  the  Lady  Fern  as  their  own.  Why  ? 
because  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  graceful  of  all 
Ferny  forms. 

Those  then  who  would  see  this  entrancing  member 
of  the  flowerless  family  in  the  greatest  luxuriance 
must — 

"  Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 

Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green  ;  ” 
or  to,  say,  the  valley  of  the  East  Lyn,  North  Devon, 
and  gaze  upon  their  indescribable  beauty.  The 
scene  which  there  presents  itself  no  pen  can 
adequately  represent,  it  is  a  ‘‘creation  of  dreamy 
wonder  and  delight  such  as  Nature  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce.”  The  Lady  Ferns  love  moisture,  and  here 
they  have  it,  for  the  little,  turbulent,  restless  river 
runs  cascading  on  towards  the  ocean  in  sparkling 
glee,  ever  and  anon  tumbling  over  some  huge 
boulder,  or  impinging  against  a  moss-covered  stone. 
Now  the  stream  suddenly  disappears  only  to  grow 


more  frantic  in  its  efforts  to  force  its  way  presently 
over  some  further  obstacle  which  impedes  its 
progress.  Thus  it  fumes  and  foams  like  some  wild 
proletariat,  while  the  air  is  made  moist  and  vapoury, 
and  the  trees  overhead  give  the  requisite  shade- 
such  are  the  conditions  which  Ferns  love,  and  such 
are  the  conditions  under  which  Ferns  are  seen  at 
their  very  best. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  to  be 
found  in  this  favoured  locality,  and  1  possess 
several  which  differ  from  the  normal  type.  These, 
with  many  others,  were  carried  across  Exmoor  in  a 
blinding  rain — a  journey  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
A  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  Fern  (A.  Filix- 
foemina  plumosum)  has  the  pinnules  much  divided, 
and  is  in  consequence  even  more  graceful  than  the 
type.  This  yielded  a  still  more  exquisite  form 
known  as  A.  F.-f.  Kalothrix,  and  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  stands  alone  among  our  British  Ferns  for  deli¬ 
cacy  of  beauty  and  fineness  of  division.  This  was 
exhibited  recently  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  and  created  much  comment.  A.  F.-f. 
corymbiferum  is  also  a  fine  variety  with  stout,  erect, 
arching  fronds,  crested  at  the  apices  and  spread  out 
like  corymbs,  from  which  fact  the  Fern  receives  its 
name.  A.  F.-f.  Elworthii  is  crested  throughout,  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  a  handsome  plant.  A.  F.-f. 
pulcherrimum  is,  as  its  Latin  name  implies,  ‘‘very 
beautiful.”  It  is  finely  cut  and  delicately  sub¬ 
divided.  There  are  many  more  varieties  of  this 
species,  all  more  or  less  interesting,  but  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  is  A.  F.-f.  Victoriae.  This  was 
found  growing  wild  in  Scotland,  and  is  in  its  way 
the  most  wonderful  caprice  of  Nature  that  has  ever 
been  recorded.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the 
evolution  of  Ferns  would  ever  recognise  this  as  a 
sport  from  the  true  type,  for  it  is  of  a  totally 
different  appearance,  and  looks  like  a  series  of 
tasselled  crosses  radiating  from  the  main  rachis. 
The  fronds  are  narrow  and  slender-looking  ;  hence  it 
possesses  quite  a  unique  character  and  is  quite  dis¬ 
similar  to  any  other  Fern.  Unfortunately  it  is 
deciduous,  so  that  I  cannot  show  you  a  living  speci¬ 
men. 

The  rock  Ferns  included  in  this  genus  that  I  may 
only  mention  are  Asplenium  marinum,  the  Sea 
Spleenwort,  which  is  a  handsome  plant  and  possesses 
glossy  green  fronds ;  the  A.  ceterach,  or  Scaly 
Spleenwort,  which  frequents  the  sunny  sides  of  old 
walls  ;  the  A.  adiantum-nigrum,  or  the  black 
Maidenhair  Spleenwort ;  and  the  A.  trichomanes,  a 
very  pretty  little  Fern  which  thrives  on  old  walls, 
and  in  the  chinks  of  weathered  stone.  This  is  the 
common  Spleenwort,  but  is  nevertheless  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  At  Totnes,  in  South  Devon,  I  obtained  good 
plants,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  my  pocket- 
knife.  The  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis)  is 
very  delicate  and  pretty,  but  its  twice-divided  fronds 
speedily  turn  brown  and  die  away.  It  is  also  very 
brittle,  and  therefore  its  specific  name  is  well 
applied. 

The  Hard  Fern  (Lomaria  Blechnum  spicant)  is  of 
an  ornamental  character,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  up 
two  kinds  of  fronds — fertile  and  barren.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  but  lime  must  be 
avoided.  It  forms  a  pretty  pot  plant  and  grows 
luxuriantly  if  properly  attended  to,  but  hard  water 
is  certain  death  to  it.  It  is  evergreen,  and  has 
given  us  many  striking  varieties. 

The  Male  or  Buckler  Ferns  (Nephrodium)  are  very 
generally  distributed,  and,  as  the  name  suggests,  are 
somewhat  coarse  and  robust  in  habit.  In  gardens 
the  Male  Fern  is  known  as  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  the 
common  name  being  an  exact  interpretation  of  the 
Latin  one.  It  will  thrive  in  any  situation  short  of 
one,  which  receives  the  meridian  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  are,  however,  two  forms  of  this  plant,  the 
evergreen  and  the  deciduous.  The  former  is  styled 
the  False  or  Hard  Male  Fern  (N.  pseudo-mas),  and 
the  latter  the  Soft  Male  Fern.  Both  are  rampant 
growers,  and  well  suited  to  the  out-door  rockery. 
A  very  handsome  crested  variety  of  the  Hard  Fern 
is  called  N.  pseudo-mas  Cristata.  The  Broad  Buckler 
Fern  (N.  dilatata),  and  the  Hay-scented  Fern  (N. 
jEmula)  are  both  species  well  worth  growing.  N. 
Filix-mas  is  very  prolific  in  varieties,  and  Dr.  Lowe, 
in  “  Our  Native  Ferns,”  has  described  and  figured 
no  less  than  seventy  of  these  variations.  The  Royal 
Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  must  be  mentioned,  for  it  is 
peculiar  in  one  respect — it  produces  its  spore-capsules 
in  the  form  of  a  spike.  Hence,  as  above  stated,  it  is 


sometimes  called  the  ‘‘  Flow'ering  ”  Fern.  Moisture 
is  a  sine  qua  non  with  this  Fern,  as,  at  its  best,  it  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  association  with  water.  It  grows 
most  luxuriantly  in  Devonshire,  and  recently  I 
witnessed  its  regal  beauty  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely 
river  Dart. 

The  Polypodies,  or  Many-footed  Ferns  (Poly¬ 
podium)  come  next.  All  are  interesting,  but  tempus 
fugit,  therefore  I  can  only  breathe  a  few  words  about 
them.  The  Oak  and  the  Beech  Fern  are  both  Poly¬ 
podies,  as,  indeed,  are  all  our  native  Ferns,  for 
technically  they  are  all  members  of  the  great  order 
Polypodiaceae.  There  are,  however,  many  anoma¬ 
lies  in  our  classifications  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.  Dame  Nature  frequently  departs  from 
the  fixed  rules  of  our  scientists,  hence  the  reason 
why  our  doctors  differ.  But  the  Ferns  remain  to  cheer 
and  interest  us  ;  and  the  very  variations  which  cause 
so  much  debate  in  the  learned  world  are  just  the 
qualities  which  render  them  so  charming. 

The  Oak  and  the  Beech  Fern  are  deciduous,  while  the 
common  Polypody  (Polyp odium  vulgare)  is  distinctly 
evergreen.  It  is  a  true  many-footed  Fern,  and  elects 
to  stand  on  old  tree  trunks,  mouldering  walls,  and  the 
debris  which  collects  on  leafy  banks.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  beautiful  varieties,  one  of  which 
was  detected  in  a  very  small  state,  growing  in  a 
chink  of  a  granite  rock,  from  whence  it  could  not  be 
removed ;  the  rock  weighed  some  cwts.,  but 
fortunately  was  loose.  The  finder  rolled  the  rock 
some  miles  across  country,  got  it  home,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  induced  the  plant,  which  has  a  creeping  root,  to 
grow  out  of  the  chink,  and  permit  itself  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  !  Now  I  call  that  enthusiastic  enthusiasm, 
which  would  surmount  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Druery 
is  the  author  of  this  little  episode.  The  Welsh 
Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare  Cambricum)  is  the 
only  departure  from  the  common  type  that  I  am 
practically  acquainted  with,  but  as  it  is  a  fine  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  speak  here  of  other  varieties. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  true  plumose  form  of  the 
species,  and  is  always  barren.  Its  habitat  will  in¬ 
dicate  its  mode  of  culture. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  on  my  list  is  the 
Harts-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare).  It  cannot  be 
confounded  with  any  other  British  species,  for,  as 
its  name  implies,  it  is  ribbon-like  or  tongue-shaped. 
It  will  grow  anywhere — even  in  the  sunshine.  I 
have  seen  it  at  great  elevations,  stunted  and  dwarf, 
and  revelling  in  loose  vegetable  mould  in  sheltered 
hollows  in  rank  luxuriance.  Recently  I  saw  it  in 
the  lanes  about  Cockington,  near  Torquay,  in  great 
profusion,  but  it  was  limp  and  unlovely,  for  its 
erstwhile  green  fronds  were  hanging  listlessly  over 
the  parched-up  banks  literally  dying  for  want  of 
water.  I  felt  quite  sympathetic,  and  was  thankful 
that  my  sense  of  hearing  was  not  sufficiently  acute 
to  enable  me  to  detect  the  sounds  of  distress  which 
I  am  quite  certain  were  going  forth.  Water  is 
synonymous  with  life  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds  ;  bence  the  absence  of  it  must  produce  the 
most  disastrous  results.  From  philosophy  to  facts 
is  not  necessarily  a  great  way ;  let  me,  therefore, 
conclude  by  referring  to  two  or  three  varieties  of 
this  marvellously  prolific  Fern,  which,  although  so 
simple  in  general  outline,  has  yet  yielded  so  many 
extraordinary  variations.  The  crisped  form  (S.  v. 
crispum)  is  very  interesting,  because  this  again  has 
developed  other  forms  yet  more  wonderful.  The 
wild  finds  have  been  many  ;  but  it  has  not  been  my 
lot  to  find  any.  Therefore,  rather  than  be  without 
them,  I  have  resorted  to  other  means  to  obtain 
them.  I  must,  however,  mention  one  superb  plant 
of  this  variety  which  I  came  across  in  Devonshire 
during  my  Fern  rambles;  but  I  regret  to  add  that 
it  was  less  unsophisticated  than  my  heart  could  wish, 
for  it  was  growing,  not  in  its  native  wilds,  bat  sweetly 
and  securely  in  the  little  front  parlour  of  a  rustic 
cottage.  Sophistry  could  not  effect  a  purchase, 
urbanity’s  artful  aid  was  no  more  successful,  so 
admiration  stepped  in  and  carried  off  the  prize — in 
memory.  Those  who  know  the  frilled  form  will  be 
better  able  to  conceive  the  appearance  of  the  fringed- 
frilled  one  (S.  v.  crispum  fimbriatum),  for  in  this 
variety  the  frills  are  themselves  beautifully  fringed. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  magnificent 
plant  at  the  late  show  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  admired  a  Fern  more.  S.  v. 
multifidum  is  very  pretty  and  has  spreading,  flat, 
divided  crests,  while  S.  v.  glomeratum  and  its 
varieties  are  split  up  into  so  many  segments,  tufts, 
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or  crestings,  as  to  be  entirely  outside  description. 
Those  who  want  to  know  more  will  find  it  by  careful 
inquiry,  for  I  believe  with  Street  that —  ^ 

*‘  Nature  is  man’s  best  teacher.  She  unfolds 
Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye. 
Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart.” 

Thus  ends  this  earnest  but  feeble  endeavour  to 
recommend  ”  Some  British  Ferns.” 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Calanthe  Veitchi  superba. 

The  open  winter,  the  clear  skies,  and  comparative 
absence  of  fog  has  done  much  to  resuscitate  a  love 
for  Calanthe  culture  amongst  Orchid  growers.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  those  cultivators  within 
the  smoke  radius  of  London  and  other  smoky  towns. 
There  is  less  to  fear  in  the  open  country  where  the 
atmosphere  is  always  more  pure,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  agreeable  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a 
magnificent  flower  stem  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  long, 
sent  us  by  Mr.  H.  Bailey,  The  Briars  Gardens, 
Reigate.  The  top  of  the  stem  had  been  smashed  in 
carriage,  so  that  we  could  not  get  the  exact  measure¬ 
ments,  nor  the  number  of  flowers  ;  but  of  the  latter 
we  counted  thirty-three  fully  expanded  with  ten 
buds,  making  a  fine  total  of  forty-three.  The 
individual  flowers  were  of  large  size,  and  very  highly 
coloured,  in  fact,  as  richly  so  as  we  remember  to  have 
seen  them.  Mr.  Bailey  commenced  growing  and 
getting  up  a  stock  of  the  Calanthe  under  notice 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  now 
got  a  fine  display.  The  flowers  are  cut  and  sent 
away  for  Christmas  decoration,  and  we  can 
certainly  say  that  if  the  others  compare  in  any 
measure  with  that  sent  us ;  the  display  must  be  fine 
indeed.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  the  culture  of  this 
beautiful  class  of  Orchids  should  suffer  through  such 
calamitous  visitations  of  fog  as  prevailed  so  much 
during  the  past  few  winters. 

Orchids  were  well  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  12th  inst.,  and 
awards  according  to  merit  were  accorded  to  those 
described  below. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Nysa. 

The  sepals  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  are  of  a  uni¬ 
form,  soft,  blush-lilac,  while  the  elliptic  and  finely- 
crisped  petals  are  of  a  slightly  darker  shade.  The 
lip  is  very  large,  particularly  the  terminal  lobe, 
which  is  crimson-purple,  deeply  bifid  and  crisped, 
with  a  very  narrow,  white  edge.  The  interior  of  the 
tube  is  yellow  with  a  purple  baud  under  the  column, 
and  the  throat,  with  the  base  of  the  side  lobes,  is 
white,  thereby  rendering  the  flower  very  conspic- 
V  uous  and  distinct.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  by  Baron  Schroder  (gar- 
.  dener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Laelia  anceps  Finckeniana. 

■  The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  white,  but  the  broad, 

■  ovate  petals  are  decidedly  purer  white.  The  three- 
lobed  lip  is  white,  heavily  lined  and  netted  with 
bright  purple  along  the  centre  of  the  basal  half, 
while  the  white  lamina  has  a  clear  purple  and  nearly 
horse-shoe  shaped  blotch  close  to  the  apex.  That 
portion  of  the  crest  on  the  middle  of  the  lip  is 
yellow,  but  the  rest  is  spotted  with  purple.  There 
were  six  handsome  flowers  on  one  spike  of  the  plant 
shown  by  C.  W.  Fincken,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Milburn),  Hoyland  Hall,  Barnsley,  and  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cypripedium  fascinatum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  Cypripedium  is  obovate 
and  white  with  a  dark  purple  midrib,  shaded  also 
with  light  purple  over  the  centre,  and  greenish  at  the 
very  base  only.  The  petals  are  spathulate,  purple 
on  the  upper  half  and  greenish  on  the  lower  half, 
finely  spotted  with  purple.  The  lip  is  large,  and  of 
a  dark,  shining  brown.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  when  exhibited  by  Mons.  Jules  Hye, 
8,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Zygopetalum  rostratum. 

Although  not  a  new  plant,  this  is  a  beautiful  and 
comparatively  seldom  cultivated  one.  Each  scape 
bears  onp  or  two  flowers  about  3J  in.  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white  at  the  base,  and  greenish 
upwards,  overlaid  with  brownish-purple.  The  lip  is 
more  strikingly  handsome,  white,  and  lined  with 
purple  towards  the  base,  and  the  half  cup-shaped 
crest  has  violet  ridges.  The  large  column  is  winged, 
find  drawn  out  at  the  apex  into  a  long  beak.  Award 


of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  venustum  Measuresianum. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinct  variety  of  C. 
venustum  which  has  yet  turned  up.  The  upper 
sepal  is  white,  lined  with  green.  The  petals  are 
pale  green,  with  numerous  bright  green  veins,  and 
shading  into  a  clear  yellow  towards  the  apex.  The 
lip  is  yellow  and  heavily  reticulated  with  deep 
green  in  its  usual  characteristic  fashion.  All  the 
brown,  purple,  and  black  shading  or  spotting  which 
mark  the  type  are  here  entirely  absent.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

Cypripedium  Oenone. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Hookerae, 
and  the  pollen  bearer  was  C.  superbiens.  The  leaves 
are  tessellated  with  gray  on  a  deep  green  ground  as 
in  the  seed  parent.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  and 
green,  with  numerous  deep  green  veins,  and  a  white 
edge.  The  oblong  petals  are  rosy-purple,  ciliated  at 
the  edges,  and  dotted  all  over  with  black  spots.  The 
lip  is  large  and  deep  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendnobium  glomeratum. 

The  tall  stems  of  this  species  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  recall  D.  secundum. 
The  flowers,  however,  are  very  much  larger,  and 
more  showy,  but  produced  in  clusters  from  the  side 
of  the  stems,  and  near  the  top  as  in  the  species 
named.  The  sepals  are  ovate  and  rose  coloured, 
while  the  petals  are  spathulate,  but  otherwise  similar. 
The  lip  is  very  small,  adpressed  to  the  column,  and 
orange-scarlet.  The  column  itself  is  orange. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
were  the  exhibitors. 

Odontoglossum  cnispum  Thompsonae. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  of  moderate 
size,  but  of  good  shape,  with  well  imbricated  seg¬ 
ments.  The  sepals  are  white,  shaded  with  rose  on 
the  back,  and  having  two  or  three  purplish-red 
blotches  in  the  centre.  The  petals  are  broad,  toothed 
at  the  edges,  and  pure  white.  There  is  a  purplish- 
red  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  upon  the  lip.  Award 
of  Merit  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels,  who  showed 
a  plant  bearing  fourteen  flowers  on  a  spike. 

Lycaste  Imschootiana. 

This  recent  introduction  seems  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  L.  Skinneri  and  L.  cruenta.  The 
leaves  are  about  18  in.  long,  broad  and  arching.  The 
sepals  are  greenish-yellow,  finely  mottled  with 
purple ;  and  the  petals  are  pale  yellow,  mottled  with 
purple  in  lines  at  the  base.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
pale  yellow,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  inside  the  con¬ 
cave  base  of  the  lip.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Linden  were  the  exhibitors. 

Lycaste  Luciani. 

The  oblong  petals  of  this  form  are  of  a  pale  soft 
green,  overlaid  with  a  pale  rose  mottling.  The  petals 
are  white  and  shaded  with  purple  at  the  base.  The 
lip  is  heavily  overlaid  with  rose  on  a  white  ground. 
Botanical  Certificate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Linden. 

Pleurothallis  Scapha. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  strap-shaped  and 
leathery  in  texture.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  at  the 
base  with  three  purple  lines,  and  terminate  in  long, 
pale-coloured  tails.  The  lateral  sepals  are  connate, 
purple,  and  terminate  in  long,  purple-tinted  tails. 
The  petals  are  similar  to  the  upper  sepal  but  paler. 
Botanical  Certificate.  The  exhibitor  was  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  warnhamensis. 

This  hybrid  was  derived  from  C.  Curtisii  crossed 
with  C.  phillippinense.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate, 
greenish  in  the  centre,  purplish  towards  the  sides, 
lined  with  purple,  and  white  at  the  edge.  The  deflexed 
petals  are  about  3J  in.  long,  and  heavily  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  pale  ground.  The  large  lip  is  of  a  deep 
dull  purple.  Award  of  merit.  The  exhibitor  was 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Duncan),  Warn- 
ham  Court,  Horsham. 

Cypripedium  Saliieri  aureum. 

The  typical  form  has  the  upper  sepal  of  an  apple- 
green  with  a  white  border  and  spotted  with  black  ; 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  petals  are  brownish-purple. 
In  the  variety  under  notice,  the  shading  is  paler,  brown 
ground  colours  giving  place  to  rich  yellow  on  all  the 
segments  including  the  lip.  It  is  therefore  superior 
to  the  original  plant.  Award  of  Merit.  The 
exhibitor  was  J.  F.  Ebner,Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Waite),  Woodlands,  Beckenham. 


TIE  ViHEMBLI  BARDIN. 


Preparing  for  Cropping. 

Often  in  the  dull  months  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  little  timely  consideration  if  the  cultivator 
would  only  put  a  little  more  thought  into  his  work. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  think  out  what  crops  are  to  be 
grown,  and  where  they  are  to  be  sown  or  planted, 
for  if  this  work  be  left  too  far  before  decided  upon, 
often  there  is  some  neglect.  The  piece  of  ground 
from  which  the  Seakale  has  been  lifted  will  be  a  good 
place  for  Potatos.  This  should  be  turned  up  so  that 
the  weather  may  thoroughly  permeate  through  it. 
By  this  means  many  insect  pests  will  be  got  rid  of 
either  by  the  birds  picking  them  up,  or  by  being  ex¬ 
posed.  No  manure  will  be  needed  now  if  the  ground 
is  in  good  heart,  but  it  should  have  a  dressing  in 
spring  with  cainit  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  plot  that  has  been  covered  with  Celery  should 
be  trenched  as  this  is  cleared  off,  and  left  as  roughly 
as  possible,  for  this  will  be  a  good  place  for  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  Onions,  it  having  been  well  manured 
for  the  Celery  crop.  The  ground  from  which  roots 
have  been  lifted  will  by  this  have  been  trenched 
ready  for  early  crops  of  Cauliflower,  and  Potatos,  and 
may  be  a  piece  planted  with  Seakale  sets,  while  the 
warm  borders  will  be  got  ready  for  early  Peas,  French 
Beans,  and  any  other  little  thing  that  may  need  such 
a  situation.  Peas  will  soon  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  cultivator,  and  for  those  who  have  no  frames  for 
protection,  or  means  of  forwarding  them  under 
glass,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  sowing  in  the  open, 
protecting  the  seed  by  means  of  boards  stood  up 
edgewise,  glass  being  laid  along  the  top.  If  the 
weather  be  severe,  this  may  be  covered  with  litter  to 
ward  off  the  frost,  and  so  forward  growth.  Too 
much  coddling,  however,  is  not  advisable,  as  the 
harder  such  things  are  grown  the  better. 

A  piece  of  ground  should  now  be  got  ready  for 
sowing  a  pinch  of  Radish  and  Lettuce  seed.  If  a 
warm  sheltered  situation  can  be  found,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  as  digging  proceeds.  But  if  the  ground  has 
been  previously  dug,  it  should  be  pointed  over  with  a 
fork,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  gets  sticky  on  the 
top  if  there  are  slight  frosts  or  heavy  rains.  Much 
too  can  be  done  by  way  of  preparing  Pea  sticks,  and 
getting  them  put  ready  for  use,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  delay  when  the  time  arrives  for  planting  or  sow¬ 
ing,  by  having  to  get  such  things  home  and 
sharpened. 

There  is  also  one  thing  that  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  is  preparing  a  goodly  supply  of  labels  of 
various  sizes  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
having  them  well  painted,  both  back  and  front,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  weather,  and  if  the  names 
can  be  painted  on  so  much  the  better,  as  they  will 
then  last  for  years.  The  dates  of  sowing  or  planting 
can  easily  be  put  on  the  back  of  each  at  the  time 
such  work  is  done.  Potatos  should  be  stood  on  their 
ends,  or  spread  out  in  a  light,  airy  place  where  frost 
can  be  excluded,  for  the  stronger  the  growths  on 
these  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  crop.  The  sets 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  provided  they  are  not 
frozen,  neither  can  they  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
light.  If  people  would  only  take  more  care  of  the 
sets  we  should  hear  less  about  failures  in  the 
crops. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

A  Climbing  French  Bean. 

Hitherto  Kidney  Beans  have  been  divided  into  two 
great  families,  the  runners  and  the  dwarfs,  and  of 
both  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  excellent  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Still,  there  was  something  more  wanted, 
the  desideratum  being  a  Bean  which  would  combine 
the  good  qualities  of  both  sections.  This  has  been 
accomplished.  Last  July  I  saw  growing  in  the 
nurseries,  and  also  in  the  seed-trial  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  a  con¬ 
siderable  breadth  of  a  Bean  which  for  a  time 
puzzled  me.  I  saw  it  was  a  runner,  and  a  vigorous 
one  at  that,  but  I  could  not  quite  make  out  why  a 
runner  should  bear  long,  narrow  pods  like  Canadian 
Wonder.  I  then  jfound  on  inquiry  that  it  was  a 
new  Bean  which  Mr.  Veitch  had  got  from  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Longford  Castle,  and  that  it  was  being 
grown  with  a  view  to  its  distribution  in  1894-  ^ 

now  hear  that  Messrs.  Veitch  have  arranged  to  send 
it  out  next  season,  and  I  predict  for  it  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  a  brisk  demand.  It  has  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  astonishingly  prolific.  The  pods  are 
long,  handsome,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  fleshy 
and  tender,  snapping  off  like  a  clay  pipe.  The  habit 
is  first-rate,  and,  as  it  comes  in  with  the  dwarfs,  it 
far  outdistances  the  runners.  I  consider  it  a  really 
good  thing. — Devoniensis. 
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FINE  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

AT  UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 

As  is  well  known  in  many  establishments  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  the  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  have  been  the  receptacle  and 
home  of  a  large  and  ever  increasing  number  of  fine 
foliage  plants  of  every  class  that  finds  acceptance  for 
decorative  purposes  of  all  kinds.  Crotons,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Marantas,  Anthuriums,  Alocasias, 
Pandanus,  Ferns,  and  others  of  those  classes  are 
grown  in  great  abundance  and  variety  ;  but  we  can 
only  note  a  few  of  those  things  which  struck  us  as 
particularly  handsome.  Quite  recently  a  batch  of 
seedling  Dracaenas  has  been  raised,  showing  a 
pleasing  departure  from  the  broad  and  heavy  leaved 
types  that  are  so  common  everywhere.  The  seed¬ 
lings  in  question  show  a  considerable  range  of  variety 
in  colour  and  habit,  but  they  all  agree  in  having 
graceful  linear-lanceolate  leaves  narrowing  to  a 
grooved  footstalk.  Those  of  Miss  Glendinning  are 
bronzy-purple  with  a  broad  red  edge  and  sometimes 
the  whole  leaf  is  red,  but  they  are  more  upright  in 
habit  than  the  rest  of  the  seedlings.  The  leaves  of 
Princess  May  are  much  narrower  and  less  drooping 
than  those  of  D.  Alexander  Laing,  and  more  droop¬ 
ing  than  those  of  Miss  Glendinning,  but  otherwise 
similar. 

Lady  Hopetoun  is  much  more  spreading  in  habit 
and  is  across  apparently  between  Dracaena  terminalis 
and  D.  nigro  rubra,  and  has  narrow,  bronzy-purple- 
red  edged  leaves.  Quite  of  another  type  is  D. 
Desmetiana,  with  oblong,  ascending  green  leaves 
with  a  narrow  red  edge ;  many  of  them  show  a  great 
amount  of  blush-pink  at  the  base,  often  striped,  and 
the  under  surface  is  rosy-red.  The  leaves  of  D. 
nigro-rubra  are  lanceolate  and  bronzy-purple.  A 
great  improvement  upon  D.  terminalis  alba,  and  a 
freer  grower,  is  D.  Coulingi,  which  has  recently  been 
honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  also 
surpasses  Madame  Heine  and  colours  much  better 
while  still  in  a  small  state.  The  leaves  are  moderately 
wide,  edged  with  white,  and  the  terminal  ones  are 
mostly  white  with  a  green  midrib.  Amongst  the 
light  coloured  ones  it  is  certainly  an  acquisition. 
The  long,  narrow,  graceful  leaves  of  D.  Doucetti, 
edged  with  w'hite,  are  altogether  different,  and  the 
plant  is  admirably  suited  for  cool  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Alocasias  are  as  handsome  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  and  thus  come  prominently  into  notice. 
The  scallopped,  deep  glaucous  green  and  leathery 
leaves  of  A.  Chantrieri  have  silvery  nerves,  and 
always  look  clean  and  pleasing.  The  great  shield¬ 
shaped  or  oval  leaves  of  A.  metallica  are  flushed 
with  a  rich  coppery  or  metallic  lustre  in  the  spaces 
between  the  principal  veins,  and  of  a  uniform  deep 
purple  beneath.  The  thinner  leaves  of  A.  macrorhiza 
variegata  are  irregularly  splashed  with  white  and 
find  favour  with  many  cultivators.  Suitable  com¬ 
panions  for  the  above  are  the  Marantas,  that  are 
dwarfer  and  occupy  much  less  space,  even  when 
grown  to  their  fullest  dimensions.  The  broadly 
oval,  deep  olive-green  leaves  of  M.  Veitchi  are 
marked  with  large  gray  blotches  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  surrounded  with  a  band  half  way  between 
the  midrib  and  margin.  They  are  of  a  rich  purple 
beneath.  Strikingly  different  is  M.  vittata,  whose 
clear  and  pleasing  colours  catch  the  eye  at  once  in  a 
collection  of  stove  plants.  The  leaves  are  deep  green 
with  silvery  bands  arranged  in  pairs  all  over  the 
upper  surface. 

A  considerable  number  of  flowering  Anthuriums 
enliven  the  collection,  but  the  fine  foliaged  kinds 
include  the  handsome  leaved  A.  crystalinum,  and  the 
more  rare  A.  splendidum  finds  a  place.  The  heart- 
shaped  dark  green  leaves  are  deeply  wrinkled,  thus 
adding  considerably  to  their  attractiveness.  Perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  subjects  above  given  is 
Sphaerogyne  latifolia,  whose  huge  leaves  are  in 
excellent  condition.  The  larger  of  them  measure 
about  21  in.  in  length  by  12  in.  or  13  in.  in  width, 
and  offer  a  great  contrast  with  the  brown  hairy 
stems.  The  new  Strophanthes  Dyerianus  has  found 
its  way  here,  as  most  plants  of  acknowledged  merit 
do.  The  plant  grows  freely  and  bears  sessile  leaves 
heavily  suffused  with  rosy-purple  between  the 
principal  veins,  and  readily  reminds  one  of  the 
delicacy  of  colouring  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
Bertolonias.  Two  fine  leaved  Orchids  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  interesting  subjects  for  associating 


with  stove  plants  under  the  protection  of  a  bell  glass. 
The  velvety  olive-green  of  the  leaves  of  Macodes 
petola  is  finely  netted  with  golden  lines  in  a  most 
interesting  and  unique  way.  Anoechtochilus  inter¬ 
medins  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  A.  Lowii,  but  the 
dark  velvety  olive  leaves  are  lined  and  netted  with 
gold. 

The  graceful,  light,  and  elegant  leaved- Aralias  are 
grown  in  great  quantity,  such  fine  things  as  A. 
gracillima  and  A.  reginae  receiving  the  greatest 
prominence.  The  former  is  well  known  in  almost 
every  establishment,  but  the  latter  is  deserving  of 
more  extended  cultivation  than  it  enjoys.  The 
circular  leaves  are  divided  into  five  to  nine  or  more 
linear  segments,  that  assume  a  gracefully  drooping 
habit.  The  black  stems  and  petioles  are  more  or 
less  spotted  like  a  snake  or  leopard.  Small  plants 
are  exceedingly  handsome  for  table  decoration. 
Cocos  Wedeliana  is  scattered  about  in  several 
houses,  but  a  large  batch  of  plants  in  one  place 
presented  a  gracefully  handsome  appearance.  They 
vary  from  6  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  are  furnished  with 
five  to  eight  leaves  each.  The  variegated  India 
Rubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastica  variegata)  grows  in 
popularity,  and  may  be  seen  in  quantity  here.  The 
variegation  is  well  marked,  and  in  winter  assumes  a 
silvery  hue  in  place  of  the  yellowish  green  tint  that 
prevails  while  the  leaves  are  growing.  A  variegated 
Poinsettia  (P.  pulcherrima  variegata)  has  made  its 
appearance  and  seems  very  distinct.  The  leaves  are 
irregularly  variegated  with  creamy-yellow  all  round 
the  margin,  while  some  of  the  uppermost  ones 
assume  a  reddish  hue.  The  bracts  proper  retain 
their  usual  scarlet  colour,  thus  showing  a  well  marked 
contrast. 

- - - 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the  Queen’s  Salon,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  when  some  eighty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sat  down  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  the  President  of  the  Association. 
The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Chairman  in  proposing  "  Continued  prosperity 
to  the  Association,”  said,  that  in  common  with  all 
the  founders  of  the  Association,  he  had  the  pleasure 
to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  satisfactory 
progress  which  had  been  made  during  the  present 
year,  which  had  brought  them  an  accession  of  130 
new  members  and  raised  their  roll  of  membership  up 
to  about  500.  The  rate  of  progress  was  so  encouraging 
that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
every  individual  member  to  do  his  utmost  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standard  of  usefulness  which  had  been 
attained.  Their  monthly  meetings  and  exhibitions 
had  not  only  shown  a  better  attendance  of  members, 
but  had  been  of  even  greater  interest  and  excellence 
than  heretofore,  and  the  standard  of  quality  had 
been  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  They  had  been 
favoured  during  the  year  by  the  receipt  of  a  greater 
number  of  special  prizes,  with  the  result  that  at  all 
their  meetings  quite  as  many  exhibits  had  been 
brought  forward  as  they  could  find  room  for,  and 
the  question  of  finding  increased  accommodation 
w'as  one  which  demanded  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  executive.  The  papers  that  had  been  read 
had  been  of  a  practical  and  interesting  character,  and 
generally  had  been  followed  by  discussions  which 
had  proved  of  great  value.  Their  programme  for 
next  year  he  was  glad  to  say  was  of  an  equally 
promising  character.  Their  branch  associations  had 
not  made  much  progress  as  regards  an  increase  in 
their  number,  but  their  roll  of  Societies  in  affiliation 
was  creeping  up,  and  no  doubt  in  time  would  be  a. 
tower  of  strength  to  the  parent  Association,  As  he 
had  before  observed,  they  had  seriously  to  consider 
their  position  in  the  matter  of  providing  increased 
accommodation  at  their  monthly  meetings,  which 
was  now  strained  to  the  utmost,  so  large  had  become 
the  attendance  of  members ;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  provide  for  their  wants  on  their  present  small 
annual  subscription,  and  in  the  near  future  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  provide  for  an  increased  expenditure.  The 
Association  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  they 
must  not  allow  it  to  stand  still. 

The  presentation  of  prizes,  mainly  medals  and 
certificates,  which  had  been  won  by  members  during 
the  year,  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  at  the  close 
of  this  part  of  the  proceedings  the  President,  in  the 


name  of  the  Committee  and  members  of  the 
Association,  presented  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  with  an 
illuminated  address,  and  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service,  in  recognition  of  his  untiring  and  zealous 
services  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Crane  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  work.  He  de¬ 
voted  his  time  and  services  ungrudgingly  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Association,  and  they  were  all  grateful 
to  him  for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  had  become 
of  a  very  onerous  character.  In  the  name  of 
the  members  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Crane  would  be  blessed  with  continued  good 
health  and  prosperity,  and  that  he  would  long  be 
with  them  as  their  Honorary  Secretary.  Mr.  Crane 
suitably  acknowledged  the  compliment,  which  he 
would  ever  consider  a  tangible  proof  of  the  esteem 
and  goodwill  of  the  members  towards  him. 

Other  toasts  followed,  included  "The  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  officers  of  the  Association,” 
"  The  Donors  of  Prizes,  Prize  Winners,  Exhibitors, 
and  Judges,”  '■  Kindred  Societies,”  ”  The  Ladies,” 
”  The  Visitors,”  and  ”  The  Press.”  The  proceedings 
of  the  evening  were  agreeably  enlivened  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  musical  programme. 

— - ^ - 

WINTER  BERRIES. 

Though  the  summer  of  1893  may  have  been  remark¬ 
able  for  a  great  many  things,  it  has  not  as  a  rule  in 
this  district  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  for  producing 
berries  or  shrubs,  although  there  are  some  plants 
that  have  not  for  years  had  such  an  abundance  of 
their  showy  berries  that  are  to  be  seen  this  winter. 
Take  for  example  the  following  kinds,  Symphoricar- 
pus  vulgaris  variegatus,  which  has  never  in  my 
recollection  produced  more  than  a  few  solitary  seed 
pods,  has  this  season  hundreds  of  clusters  of  berries. 
Most  people  know  the  common  form  S.  racemosus, 
“  Snowberry  tree,”  but  the  variegated  form  is  seldom 
met  with.  It  only  grows  to  the  height  of  about  4  ft., 
and  has  very  slender  wood  not  unlike  the  Spiraea 
Thunbergii ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  on 
the  young  shoots,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  coral 
berries  of  five  or  six  in  a  cluster,  about  the  size 
of  small  peas,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  red  colour, 
and  this  season,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the 
beautiful  weather  when  the  bushes  were  in  bloom, 
have  all  the  young  slender  growths  covered  with 
these  clusters  of  berries,  which  make  it  very 
interesting. 

Skimmia  Japonica  is  usually  full  of  berries,  and 
this  season  is  no  exception,  as  the  bright  red  clusters 
look  wonderfully  bright  this  dull  weather.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  this  shrub  is  so  little  grown,  seeing  that 
it  is  so  hardy  and  the  berries  set  so  freely.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  of  such  a  pleasing  hue,  especially  in 
the  country  free  from  smoke.  S.  japonica  oblata, 
too,  is  very  pretty,  but  this  does  not  set  so  freely  as 
the  first-named. 

Aucubas,  especially  the  green  variety,  have  also 
set  freely  this  season,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fine 
weather,  especially  when  the  plants  were  in  flower. 
Small  plants  of  these  are  very  useful  for  mixing  with 
other  things  in  winter,  when  their  bright  red  berries 
tell  up  charmingly  by  lamplight.  Laurus  nobilis 
has  set  more  freely  this  season  than  usual.  The 
berries  of  this  are  a  dark  purple  colour,  so  they  are 
of  but  little  value  for  decorating.  However,  they 
look  very  pretty  on  the  plants. 

Iris  foetidissima  and  I.  foetidissima  variegata  are 
two  useful  plants  for  producing  pods  of  berries  for 
winter  decorations,  and  this  season  they  have  been 
better  than  ever  as  the  pods  kept  so  fresh.  This  is 
only  a  low-growing  herbaceous  plants,  but,  unlike 
most  of  the  Irises,  it  seeds  freely,  the  pods  being 
produced  in  threes  on  the  top  of  a  stem  about  15  in. 
high.  These  pods  burst  longitudinally,  and  then 
the  rows  of  bright  red  seeds  are  visible.  They  last  a 
long  time  in  this  condition,  hence  their  value  as 
decorative  objects. 

Pyracantha  (Crataegus  Pyracantha)  and  C.  Pyra- 
cantha  Lelandi  have  both  been  very  beautiful  this 
season,  their  clusters  of  orange-scarlet  berries  hang¬ 
ing  all  along  the  previous  year's  growth,  making 
quite  a  show.  The  common  Privet  has  also  set  its 
fruit  wonderfully  thick  this  season,  and  'though 
these  are  black  they  may  be  made  to  look  very 
pretty  if  intermixed  with  some  other  things  of  a 
more  lively  nature,  especially  if  deprived  of  their 
foliage,  using  something  more  graceful  in  its  place. 
— Arborea. 
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CYPRIPEDIUMS  FROM  AMERICA. 

We  have  received  flowers  of  ten  hybrid  Cypripe- 
diums  from  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Nurserymen, 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  U.S  A.,  and  they  came 
to  hand  remarkably  fresh  notwithstanding  their 
long  journey,  so  that  we  can  speak  of  them  from 
living  specimens.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was  C. 
Niobe,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C. 
Fairieanum.  The  scapes  are  taller  and  the  wine- 
purple  colour  of  the  upper  sepal  darker  than  the 
same  form  in  this  country.  The  yellow  ground 
colour  of  the  petals  as  well  as  the  shading  is  also 
darker.  Very  handsome  was  C.  Arthurianum  pul- 
chellum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  pul- 
chellum.  The  spotting  on  the  upper  sepal  was 
dense  and  very  rich,  while  the  upper  longitudinal 
half  of  the  wavy  petals  was  of  a  rich  purplish-brown. 
The  flower  seemed  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  newly 
been  cut  from  the  plant.  The  upper  sepal  of 
C.  venusto-Spicerianum  was  pale, 
but  the  yellow  petals  heavily  spotted 
with  crimson,  were  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  A  very  different  and  rather 
pleasing  flower  was  C.  radiosum 
on  account  of  the  broad,  white 
upper  sepal  suffused  towards  the 
sides  with  rosy-purple.  A  large 
flower  of  C.  Leeanum  was  as  fine 
as  many  of  the  forms  in  this  country 
passing  under  the  name  of  C.  Leea¬ 
num  superbum. 

A  handsome  sort  was  Ephialtes,  a 
hybrid  between  C.  insigne  Chantini 
and  C.  aurosum.  The  upper  sepal 
was  richly  spotted  with  purple  on 
a  greenish-white  ground— the  spots 
being  mostly  arranged  in  lines. 

The  spotting  on  the  shining, 
brownish-purple  petals  was  quite 
subordinate,  and  the  lip  was  of  a 
dark,  shining  purple.  Very  different 
from  all  of  the  above  was  that 
named  Beatrice,  a  hybrid  between 
C.  Boxallii  and  C.  Lowii.  The 
flower  measured  6  in.  across  the 
horizontal  petals.  The  latter  were 
heavily  spotted  with  brownish- 
purple  on  a  pale  ground,  and  of  a 
uniform  brownish-purple  towards 
the  apex.  The  upper  sepal  was 
rather  narrow,  though  highly 
coloured,  blotched  and  netted.  On 
the  whole  it  is  a  very  bold  flower. 

Another  striking  and  handsome 
flower  was  C.  pavoninum  inversum, 
whose  parents  were  C.  Boxallii  and 
C.  venustum,  the  latter  being  the 
pollen  parent.  The  upper  sepal 
was  much  broader  than  in 
Beatrice,  heavily  blotched  with 
sepia  brown,  or  almost  black  in  the 
lower  half,  lined  and  netted  in  the 
upper  half.  The  upper  longitudinal 
half  of  the  petals  was  of  a 
shining  brownish-purple  and  the 
basal  area  spotted.  C.  Sonsovillosum 
had  the  upper  longitudinal  half  of 
the  petals  of  a  rich  shining  brown, 
and  the  base  of  the  upper  sepal  was 
several  shades  darker, running  out  into 
lines.  The  flowers  had  dropped  from 
C.  tenellum,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  recognise  the 
colours.  It  belongs  to  the  C.  Sedeni  section,  and  is 
grown  in  quantity.  Of  the  above  we  were  most 
pleased  with  C.  Niobe,  C.  Arthurianum  pulchellum, 
C.  Beatrice,  and  C.  pavoninum  inversum,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  beautiful  and  very  distinct, 
although  all  of  them  would  be  rightly  described  as 
distinct. 

- - 


BEGONIA  QUEEN  OF 

WHITES. 

Those  who  require  a  stock  of  a  good  white  Begonia 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  could  get  it  up  on  the 
shortest  notice  by  sowing  seeds  of  Sutton’s  Queen 
of  Whites.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  moderate 
in  size,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  all 
through  the  summer,  and  indeed  till  cut  down  by 
frost  in  autumn  if  they  are  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  The  floriferous  character  of  the  plants  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  foliage  and  flowers 


are  of  moderate  size  and  the  branching  stems  are  of 
medium  stoutness.  If  wanted  for  open  air  work  no 
variety  is  better  suited  for  accommodating  itself  to 
all  seasons  whether  wet  or  dry.  Of  course  the  last 
year  was  unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  most 
living  people,  and  we  may  never  experience  such 
another.  For  outdoor  work,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  February  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the 
seeds.  Stand  the  pans  where  they  will  get  a  good 
bottom  heat,  and  as  scon  as  the  seedlings  make  their 
appearance  place  them  close  to  the  glass  where  they 
will  get  a  maximum  of  the  light  so  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  plants  during  the  comparatively 
dull  period  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  first  batch 
of  seedlings  is  fit  to  handle  have  them'  transplanted 
into  other  boxes  or  pans  containing  plenty  of  sand 
and  well-decayed  leaf  soil.  Do  not  disturb  the  pans 
from  which  the  first  lot  of  seedlings  was  taken,  for 
others  will  continue  to  germinate  later  on,  and  may 


be  treated  in  the  same  way.  By  good  treatment  the 
plants  will  require  two  or  three  shifts  before  the  end 
of  April,  and  should  be  well  hardened  off  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  at  the  usual  bedding  season  in  June.  The 
Begonias  may  be  transferred  directly  from  the  boxes 
to  the  open  ground,  or  if  considered  better,  they  may 
be  put  into  pots  at  the  last  shift.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  an  opportunity  of  figur¬ 
ing  this  fine  variety. 

- -*• - 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS. 

At  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  held  on  the  fithinst., 
Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  landscape  gardener  to  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants.”  It  was,  he  said,  now  pretty  well  known 
that  when  one  spoke  of  herbaceous  plants  reference 
was  made  to  those  hardy  flowers  which  could  be 
grown  in  ordinary  soil  in  an  open  border,  and  would 


last  at  least  for  several  years.  Their  merits  seemed 
to  be  more  recognised  from  year  to  year,  and  latterly 
their  cultivation  had  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
There  existed  no  class  of  plants  which  offered  such 
an  unlimited  number  of  graceful  forms,  and  such  an 
endless  variety  of  shape  and  colour.  Many  kinds 
would  bloom  continuously  for  several  months,  whilst 
others  would  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
flowers  were  scarce.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  too, 
might  be  used  with  advantage  in  various  ways. 
They  could  be  gathered  from  cut  flowers,  were  well 
adapted  for  exhibition  ;  but,  perhaps,  their  greatest 
value  consisted  in  the  rich  material  they  afforded 
for  the  permanent  embellishment  of  gardens,  either 
in  the  shape  of  beds  or  borders. 

A  garden  which  was  unsuitable  for  herbaceous 
plants  did  not  exist — at  least,  not  in  this  country. 
There  were  plants  which  he,  the  lecturer,  enumerated, 
that  were  suitable  for  every  conceivable  situation. 

Another  merit  was  that  they 
required  so  little  labour  and 
attention.  When  herbaceous  plants 
were  used  in  the  flower  garden 
the  grouping  must  naturally  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  succession  of  effective 
displays.  The  general  cultivation 
of  hardy  plants  was  easy  enough, 
but  arranging  them  effectively  was 
not  so  easy  as  it  might  appear. 
They  must  know  to  what  size  the 
plants  would  grow,  be  acquainted 
with  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  the 
time  of  blooming,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  plant  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over.  It  was  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  the  culture  and  knowledge 
of  herbaceous  plants  had  of  late 
years  advanced  so  rapidly,  and  the 
effective  grouping  of  hardy  flowers 
had  become  a  fine  art, capable  of  still 
further  development.  It  was  not 
enough  to  arrange  the  herbaceous 
plants  themselves  so  as  to  give  the 
best  possible  effect ;  they  had  also  to 
associate  them  with  other  suitable 
plants,  such  as  bulbs  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  into  a  succession  of  har¬ 
monious  pictures,  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  would  gradually  change  from 
week  to  week  as  the  season  advanced. 
They  might  have,  for  instance,  a 
colony  of  blue  flowers  springing  up 
in  a  place  that  bore  white  blossoms 
a  week  previous,  and  before  the 
blue  had  quite  faded  from  sight  they 
might  have  sheets  of  pink  and  yellow 
appearing  above  foliage. 

He  gave  a  few  practical  hints 
which  might  be  of  assistance  to 
inexperienced.  They  should  avoid 
that  which  was  the  fault  with  most 
borders — too  much  regularity — in 
the  arrangement  of  their  plants. 
Instead  of  leaving  the  soil  bare 
between  the  latter  plants  they 
should  carpet  it  with  flowers  and 
greenery,  as  Nature  would  clothe  the 
bare  soil  of  the  woods  with  all  kinds 
of  dwarf  vegetation,  or  as  one  would 
do  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  Orchids 
arranged  for  exhibition.  They  had  an  endless 
variety  of  hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Larger  herbaceous  plants  should  be  arranged  not 
singly,  but  in  large  irregular  groups  intermingling 
with  each  other.  If  the  principal  display  was 
required  at  any  particular  time  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  the  dwarf  kinds  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  each  group  bloomed  simultaneously 
with  the  taller  plants  whose  flowers  should  forma 
pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  smaller  kinds,  but 
if  the  display  of  flowers  was  to  be  regulated  so  as  to 
last  as  near  as  possible  all  the  year  round,  it  would 
be  best  to  choose  kinds  which  would  succeed  each 
other,  and  in  that  case  a  most  careful  selection  was 
absolutely  necessary.  For  such  successive  flowering 
most  valuable  help  was  received  from  the  bulbous 
plants. 

Having  given  examples  of  the  way  in  which  groups 
might  be  formed.  Mr.  Meyer  said  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  cut  too  many  flowers  in  a  border  which  had  been 
designed  on  artistic  principles;  if  an  extensive 
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supply  of  cut  flowers  must  be  furnished  every  day, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  a  border  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  The  system  of  using  suitable  hardy 
perennials  where  formerly  they  had  nothing  but 
bedding  plants  was  growing  in  favour ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  flower  beds  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
might  be  most  satisfactorily  and  permanently 
decorated  by  their  aid.  The  number  of  possible 
combinations  for  flower  beds  was  enormous,  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  this  branch  of  gardening  had  a 
great  future  before  it,  and  would  justly  become  more 
popular  from  year  to  year.  Attention  must  also  be 
called  to  the  fitness  of  herbaceous  plants  for 
embellishing  groups  of  other  plants,  such  as  shrubs. 
Striking  effects  could  be  produced  by  a  variety  of 
combinations.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  hoped  he 
had  convinced  some,  at  least,  of  his  hearers  that  the 
class  of  plants  of  which  he  had  been  speaking  offered 
one  of  the  richest  fields  for  horticultural  research, 
and  was  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
gardener,  and  every  lover  of  flowers  throughout  the 
land. 

- 

THE  GROUPING  OF  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

The  attainment  of  pleasing  effects  in  the  grouping 
and  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  is  best  effected  by  planting  a 
selection  rather  than  a  collection.  There  is  such 
a  wealth  of  material  to  be  had  now  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gather  together  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
things  which  cannot,  in  places  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions,  be  arranged  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  few 
select  subjects,  the  general  characteristics  of  which 
will  tend  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  and  at 
the  same  time  comprise  in  itself  a  diversity  of  form 
and  colour,  may  be  so  planted  as  to  gratify  the  most 
fastidious  taste.  A  study  should  be  made  as  to  the 
size  and  form  to  which  the  subjects  planted  will 
ultimately  attain,  so  that  their  several  positions  in 
the  grounds  may  be  decided  upon  with  a  view  to 
their  being  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  which 
must  be  necessarily  governed  by  the  different  points 
of  view  from  which  they  will  be  seen,  and  the  nature 
of  the  other  occupants  of  the  plantations. 

As  far  as  possible  anything  approaching  a  con¬ 
tinuous  belt  should  be  avoided,  a  leading  idea  to  be 
kept  in  mind  being  to  have  as  many  points  of  view 
provided  in  the  formation  of  the  various  bays  and 
indentations,  where  objects  of  especial  interest  may 
be  planted  and  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Large  beds  of  shrubs  with  formal  edgings  should 
especially  be  avoided,  and  the  turf  should  in  all 
cases  run  up  under  the  branches  of  the  shrubs.  The 
native  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  govern  to  some 
extent  the  selection  of  plants,  because  for  instance 
there  are  Rhododendrons  and  other  peat-loving 
subjects  which  cannot  be  persuaded  except  in 
isolated  cases  to  grow  freely  in  other  than  peaty 
soils,  and  there  are  localities  where  to  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  their  well-being  would  be  a 
most  expensive  item.  Yet  who  would  not  if  possible 
secure  a  few  of  these,  if  only  the  common  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ponticum,  which  is  almost  as  accommoda¬ 
ting  as  the  Laurel,  and  far  hardier.  Anywhere  near 
the  dwelling  house  evergreens  should  predominate, 
with  a  few  of  the  free-flowering  Lilacs,  Thorns  and 
Laburnums  interspersed  among  them,  especially 
Lilacs  and  Laburnums,  and  a  few  coloured  foliaged 
trees,  such  as  the  purple  Beech,  Prunus  cerasifera 
Pissardii,  and  the  variegated  Acer  Negundo;  but  no 
more  trees  should  be  planted  among  shrubs  than 
will  leave  ample  room  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  both 
light  and  air  to  the  plants  beneath  them. 

To  secure  their  well-being  in  the  front  of  the 
borders,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  fair  admix¬ 
ture  of  deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  For  early 
flowering  the  Forsythias  are  admirable  if  planted 
against  a  background  of  evergreens.  Some  of  the 
Spiraeas  and  the  dwarfer  forms  of  Berberis,  Cytisus, 
Daphnes,  and  Ericas  come  in  well  for  margins. 
One  of  our  most  beautiful  of  flowering  shrubs  is 
not  so  often  seen  in  gardens  as  its  merits  warrant. 
I  refer  to  Magnolia  conspicua,  which,  when  in 
flower,  towering  above  a  mass  of  evergreens,  is  a 
sight  once  seen  seldom  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
choicer  slow  growing  Conifers  should  have  space 
allotted  them  in  conspicuous  positions,  and  I  have 
sometimes  found  small  groups  of  the  Irish  Yew 
standing  out  on  the  grass  at  short  distances  from  the 
shrubbery  have  a  marked  and  pleasing  effect.  There 


are  also  other  well  known  subjects  which  might  well 
have  similar  positions  allotted  to  them. 

In  looking  over  some  beautiful  gardens  I  have 
regretted  at  times  the  absence  from  them  of  Yuccas 
and  Bamboos,  which,  properly  placed,  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  a  place,  and  more  use  might  often 
be  made  of  weeping  and  flowering  trees  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  done.  Some,  for  instance  the  Tulip  Tree  and  the 
Catalpa  syringifolia,  ultimately  reach  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  there  are  many  which  are  well  adapted 
for  small  places,  as,  for  instance,  the  snowy  Mespilus 
and  Circis  Siliquastrum  among  flowering  trees, 
the  Golden  Elms  and  Oaks,  the  Liquidamber  and  the 
Sophora  japonica;  but  as  the  design  of  this  paper 
is  to  give  general  ideas  rather  than  a  list  of  suitable 
subject,  I  must  forbear  the  mention  of  any  further 
names. —  fV.  B.  G. 

- - 

SPRING  GARDENING. 

(Concluded  from  p.  247.) 

Some  of  the  berried  plants,  such  as  the  Pernettyas 
and  Skimmia  Fortune!,  make  interesting  beds  ;  but 
let  us  keep  them  on  a  carpet  of  a  dwarf  growing  plant, 
so  that  we  have  no  bare  beds  staring  us  in  the  face 
during  the  winter  months.  The  above  are  only  a 
few  combinations  that  have  occurred  to  my  mind  as 
what  I  have  seen  [pleasing  and  effective,  but  there 
are  many  combinations  which  will  occur  to  most  of 
you  as  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Rock  Garden. 

I  now  come  to  another  system  of  spring  gardening 
which  I  will  call  the  rock  garden.  To  the  enthusiast 
and  amateur  taking  an  interest  in  this  style  of 
gardening  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
Although  the  same  gorgeous  and  extensive  arrange¬ 
ments  cannot  be  carried  out  in  many  places  because 
of  the  difficulty  and  expense  in  the  formation  of  such 
gardens,  yet,  if  the  space  at  command  is  limited, 
every  nook  and  corner  can  be  made  a  model  flower 
bed,  filled  with  Nature’s  choicest  gems.  The 
specialist  would  tell  you  there  is  no  comparison  in 
true  beauty  in  the  different  systems  I  have  mentioned. 
Here  we  find  a  corner  for  every  favourite,  and  the 
variety  here  displaying  its  beauty  more  than  makes 
amends  for  the  quantity  massed  together  in  the  other 
styles  I  have  referred  to.  Our  rock  garden  may  be 
an  imitation  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  most  rugged 
aspects,  or  one  of  her  grandest  blending  of  rocks 
and  valley,  or  it  may  be  an  outcrop  of  rocks  form¬ 
ing  numerous  pockets  with  a  border  in  front.  What¬ 
ever  the  arrangement,  make  it  as  natural  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  possible.  Many,  I  know,  object  to  roots  of 
trees  in  forming  rough  embankments,  but  where  they 
are  at  hand  they  may  be  made  useful,  and  by  their 
use  many  sheltered  corners  can  be  formed.  If  left 
rough  they  make  a  suitable  position  for  Honeysuckle, 
climbing  Roses,  or  Clematis  to  trail  over,  and  make 
a  fine  display  in  their  season.  Whatever  form  our 
rock  garden  may  take,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
the  style  of  planting,  for  here  as  in  the  other  forms 
I  have  mentioned,  let  us  group  as  much  as  possible. 
If  we  have  two  plants  of  one  species  let  us  keep 
them  together ;  if  we  have  a  dozen,  let  us  have  a 
group  of  them  ;  but  where  varieties  of  a  species 
exist,  as  in  Phlox  subulata,  I  would  not  hesitate 
about  a  mixture  of  them  in  a  large  clump.  The 
rock  garden  is,  however,  the  home  of  the  more 
choice  of  Nature’s  wildings,  and  here  every  plant  is 
admired  for  its  true  beauty,  and  not  so  much  for 
the  effect  it  produces  en  masse.  Here  we  find  room 
for  all  our  choice  bulbs,  and  where  they  can  be 
judiciously  mixed  with  dwarf  growing  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  or  plants  of  dwarf  growth,  the  effect  is 
all  the  more  pleasing  when  they  are  in  flower. 

We  note  that  spring  gardening  is  finding  so  much 
favour  in  some  quarters,  that  houses  are  being 
devoted  to  them  so  that  their  beauty  may  be  seen 
at  its  best,  and  not  as  we  too  often  see  it  tossed 
about  with  wind  and  rain  and  its  fresh  beauty  gone ; 
and  although  a  house  devoted  to  those  hardy  flowers 
will  not  compare  for  the  rich  effect  produced  by 
other  exotics  I  could  mention,  yet  the  beauty  to  be 
found  in  a  cool  house  during  the  early  spring  where 
a  good  collection  of  plants  is  grown  is  a  most 
interesting  feature  in  gardening.  In  making  a 
reference — because  time  will  allow  of  nothing  more 
— to  the  species  and  varieties  suitable  for  this 
system  of  gardening,  I  have  a  collection  of  coloured 
illustrations,  which  will  be  enough  to  show  what 
wealth  and  beauty  lie  waiting  the  gardener  to  take 
in  hand,  and  with  the  material  make  a  model  garden 
of  harmonious  effects. 


If  we  begin  with  the  year  the  Christmas  Rose  is 
present  to  welcome  and  cheer  us  on  our  way  ;  the 
family  of  Hellebores  is  a  rich  one  and  varied  in 
colour,  as  shown  in  the  plate  exhibited,  which  giv'es 
us  variety  on  through  the  spring  months.  Following 
the  Christmas  Rose  the  Snowdrop  and  Winter 
Aconite  take  up  their  abode  with  us  and  claim 
notice.  Here  also  we  have  variety,  as  there  are 
eight  kinds  of  Snowdrops  grouped  together.  Tread¬ 
ing  on  their  heels  are  the  Crocuses,  which  have 
more  colour  and  variety.  From  their  time  onwards 
the  numerous  good  things  crowd  in,  including  Sciila 
sibirica,  Chionodoxa  sardensis,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Sciila  biflora,  which  give  us  rich 
colours.  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  and  C.  L.  alba,  the 
striped  Squill  (Puschkinia  scilloides),  and  Triteleia 
uniflora  give  us  additional  variety.  This  class  is 
followed  up  with  the  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscaria) 
in  variety.  Another  beautiful  group  is  found  in  the 
Windflowers  (Anemone  nemorosa),  the  white  and 
blue  varieties,  A.  blanda,  A.  palmata  alba,  A.  alpina 
sulphurea,  and  A.  ranunculoides,  and  the  Meadow- 
rue  .\nemone  (Thalictrum  anemonoides),  all  of  which 
are  useful  for  massing.  A.  fulgens,  single  and 
double,  and  A.  Pulsatilla  (the  Pasque  Flower)  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  Sweet  Violets  will  also  find  a 
nook,  and  the  tufted  Pansies  will  give  us  a  choice  of 
colour  and  bright  effect.  Mysotis  dissitiflora  grandi- 
flora  is  also  useful,  and  the  little  Omphalodes  verna 
and  O.  Luciliae  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  R.  p.  alba,  where  their  roots 
can  be  built  in  amongst  the  rocks,  form  a  beautiful 
sight. 

In  the  Hepaticas,  red,  white,  and  blue,  we  have 
plants  not  so  often  met  with  as  they  deserve. 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  and  its  white  form 
deserve  a  corner,  and  in  the  Doronicums  we  find 
material  for  a  bold  group.  Primulas  form  another 
grand  group  for  spring  work ;  whether  it  be  the 
common  variety  of  our  banks  and  hedgerows,  or  the 
lovely  coloured  hybrids  in  all  shades  of  colour,  they 
are  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Closely  to  this 
is  the  Polyanthus  to  be  had  in  numerous  fine  forms. 
The  double  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris  are  worth 
looking  after.  In  P.  Sieboldii  we  have  another  beau¬ 
tiful  plant,  and  in  its  varieties  is  found  a  wide  range 
of  shades.  The  Auricula  will  find  a  home  here,  and 
makiug  a  selection  from  seedlings  alone  will  give  an 
interesting  collection ;  but  to  those  who  can  afford  it 
the  named  varieties  of  the  florists’  type  will  do  w'ell 
in  a  sheltered  corner.  P.  rosea  is  another  gem  in 
this  big  family  ;  but  on  account  of  its  flowering  early 
it  is  sometimes  caught  with  the  frosts.  P.  viscosa 
nivalis,  P.  denticulata,  P.  Poissoni,  P.  lutea,  and 
numerous  others  would  all  find  a  home  on  the 
rockery. 

Another  large  family  is  the  Narcissus,  and  to  do 
more  than  simply  mention  them  would  take  up 
more  time  than  I  have  this  evening  ;  they  would 
require  an  evening  devoted  to  themselves  to  do 
justice  to  the  species.  I  exhibit  some  coloured 
illustrations  of  forty  of  them,  which  show  the 
beauty  of  this  family  ;  they  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  grass  or  used  by  the  thousand  for 
wild  gardening.  Closely  allied  to  the  kinds  shown 
are  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  all  showy  plants  for 
spring  gardening.  In  the  Saxifrages  we  have  also 
a  family  rich  in  variety.  S.  (Megasea)  cordifolia  is 
followed  by  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Aubretias  should  find  a  place  here; 
creeping  over  the  rock  in  masses  they  give  colouring 
to  the  whole.  Another  beautiful  family  is  found  in 
the  varieties  of  Phlox  subulata,  a  plant  far  too 
seldom  seen  in  private  places.  Its  showy  flowers 
and  free-growing  habits  should  make  it  a  favourite 
everywhere.  Hardy  Cyclamens  should  not  be 
overlooked.'  The  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets  will  also  find 
a  home  here.  Iris  reticulata  is  another  good  thing 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  followed  by 
other  species  which  take  us  over  spring  gardening 
into  the  early  summer,  and  they  are  possibly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  groups  of  hardy  flowering  plants 
we  have.  So  much  so,  we  have  them  put  forward 
as  a  rival  to  the  Orchid  family,  but  the  short  time 
they  last  in  flower  is  one  of  their  defects.  Tulips 
grown  in  masses,  or  the  old  garden  Tulips  in  variety, 
will  make  the  garden  gay.  Hyacinths  in  variety 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  although  the  rock 
garden  may  not  be  the  best  situated  for  them,  still 
a  few  make  it  gay.  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum 
and  Alyssum  montanum  are  also  free-flowering. 
Draba  is  also  another  genus  that  should  not  be 
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forgotten;  the  dwarf  compact  habit  and  free- 
flowering  properties  of  the  species  make  them 
valuable  plants  in  the  rock  garden. 

In  connection  with  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants, 
there  are  many  dwarf-growing  shrubs,  both  flower¬ 
ing  and  fine  foliage  kinds,  that  are  worthy  a  place 
in  the  rock  garden.  The  seedling  Pernettyas,  where 
they  can  have  a  partially  shaded  corner,  are 
attractive  when  well  berried.  Daphne  Mezereum 
is  another  plant  worthy  of  a  place,  and  the  variety 
of  white  and  coloured  flowers  and  red  and  yellow 
berries  makes  them  worthy  of  being  more  often  seen 
than  they  are.  Cydonia  japonica  and  its  varieties 
are  worth  a  place.  Kalmia  latifolia  and  K.  angusti- 
folia  are  worth  having ;  the  former,  although  not 
strictly  a  spring-flowering  plant,  is  worth  a  sheltered 
place  in  the  rock  garden.  Andromeda  floribunda. 
Erica  carnea,  and  E.  c.  alba  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Here  I  must  draw  to  a  close;  the  extent  of  the 
subject  is  too  much  for  a  short  paper  like  this.  My 
intention  was  to  draw  your  notice  to  a  few  of  the 
best  plants  suitable  for  this  class  of  work,  and  in 
doing  so  to  help  to  draw  attention  to  a  more  natural 
system  of  arrangement  in  our  flower  gardens. — 
Alex.  Wright. 

THE  APPLE  SUCKER.* 

The  Apple  sucker  (Psylla  Mali,  Forster)  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  unsuspected  cause  of  much  injury  to 
the  Apple  crop.  Its  larvae,  which  cause  the  mischief, 
are  so  small,  and  so  closely  concealed  in  the  buds, 
that  they  may  be  easily  passed  over  by  casual 
observers.  Their  action  upon  the  flower  and  leaf 
buds  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  winter-moth,  and  the  larvae  of  the 
Apple-bud  weevil,  which  appear  at  about  the  same 
time. 

The  Psylla  larvae  may  be  seen  by  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  within  the  folds  of  the  buds  actively  engaged 
in  sucking  up  the  juices  and  preventing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
juice  and  sap,  and  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  larvae, 
soon  cause  decay,  and  prevent  the  fructification  of 
the  blossom  buds. 

Although  the  Psylla  Mallihas  been  known  in  Great 
Britain  for  a  long  while,  it  is  only  somewhat  recently 
that  it  has  been  recognised  as  a  serious  trouble  to 
Apple-growers.  It  seems  to  have  rapidly  increased 
in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  It  is  well  known  in 
many  European  countries.  In  Germany  it  has  done 
considerable  harm,  and  the  well-known  entomolo¬ 
gists,  Schmidberger  and  Taschenberg,  have  written 
able  treatises  upon  it.  It  is  not  known  in  America, 
but  an  allied  species,  known  as  Psylla  pyricola,  is 
very  destructive  in  Pear  orchards  in  that  country, 
and  has  been  elaborately  described  by  Professor 
Slingerland,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Life  History. 

Many  persons  have,  there  is  no  doubt,  noticed 
quantities  of  little  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  fly¬ 
like  insects  upon  the  leaves  of  Apple  trees  in 
September  and  October,  which  upon  being 
approached  give  a  leap  before  using  their  wings  to 
carry  them  to  another  leaf.  These,  in  a  certain 
degree,  resemble  some  of  the  "frog-hoppers” — 
species  of  cercopidse — and,  in  fact,  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  them,  but  upon  close  examination  they 
are  very  different. 

The  winged  Psylla,  the  perfect  insect,  is  seen 
first  about  the  second  week  in  June.  Its  colour  is 
green,  for  the  most  part,  with  slight  tinges  or  shades 
of  yellow.  The  colour,  however,  is  rather  variable, 
differing  according  to  the  sex  and  the  stages  of 
growth.  At  some  periods  there  are  shades  of 
yellow,  green,  red,  or  brownish-red,  noticeable  upon 
the  body.  These  are  more  pronounced  at  pairing 
time.  The  female  is  more  brightly  coloured  than 
the  male.  The  wings  are  transparent,  or  slightly 
testaceous,  and  the  legs  and  antennae  are  yellow,  the 
latter  having  two  and  sometimes  four  dark-coloured 
joints  at  the  ends.  The  male  is  about  one  line  (the 
twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  length  ;  the  female  is  slightly 
larger.  Pairing  takes  place  in  September,  and  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  some  seasons  even  up  to  November. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  abnormal  year  1893  females 
were  seen  laying  eggs  as  late  as  November  3rd.  In 
this  case  the  eggs  were  laid  upon  the  youngest 

*  Leaflet  issued  by,  and  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 
S.W. 


shoots,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  usual  place  where 
they  are  deposited.  They  may  also  be  put  upon 
older  shoots  and  upon  branches,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  them  there,  on  account  of  the 
deeper  furrows,  cracks,  mossy,  and  lichenous 
growths. 

As  a  rule,  the  eggs  are  laid  singly  and  embedded 
in  the  fine  hairs  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  shoots. 
Occasionally  there  are  two  or  three  together  in  a 
row.  The  eggs  are  white,  or  slightly  yellow,  pointed 
at  each  end.  Taschenberg  says  they  become  red,  or 
yellowish-red,  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  larvae 
come  from  them. 

The  eggs  remain  until  the  weather  becomes 
spring-like,  when  tiny  flat  larvae  emerge  from  them 
and  at  once  get  into  the  nearest  buds.  When  the 
bads  expand,  the  larvae  are  found  within  them 
feeding  upon  their  juices.  The  formation  of  fruit  is 
prevented  by  their  continuous  suckings,  and  the 
blossoms  shrivel  up  and  fall  off.  The  buds  become 
filled,  after  a  while,  with  a  dirty  glutinous  fluid, 
termed  ”  honeydew,”  which  escapes  from  the  larvae, 
like  the  fluid  secreted  by  several  species  of  aphides, 
and  is  mixed  with  the  excretions  of  the  larvae. 

At  first  the  larvae  are  very  small,  having  flat, 
dirty  yellow  bodies,  with  brown  or  dark  spots  upon 
them,  and  but  little  trace  of  rudimentary  wings,  or 
wing  cases.  Their  eyes  are  red  and  their  feet 
brown. 

The  first  change,  or  moult,  soon  occurs,  but  there 
is  then  no  very  material  difference  in  the  larvae. 
After  a  few  days,  when  the  second  moult  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  larvae  becomes  light  green,  and  its  rudi¬ 
mentary  wings  are  clearly  defined. 

After  about  another  week,  with  the  third  moult, 
the  rudimentary  wings  are  more  developed,  and  the 
eyes  and  tips  of  the  antennae  become  dark. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  larva  up  to 
about  a  month  there  are  continuous  changes  in  its 
form.  At  the  end  of  this  time  what  may  be  termed 
pupation  takes  place,  the  larva  is  quiescent  for  a  few 
hours,  the  skin  is  cast  off,  and  the  winged  psylla 
comes  forth. 

When  the  first  moult  is  over,  the  larva  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  fine  down,  or  hairs,  apparently  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  wet  and  injury  when  the  buds  have 
expanded. 

The  perfect  Psylla  passes  a  somewhat  long  and 
monotonous  existence,  as  it  seems,  from  June  until 
pairing  time  in  September.  Taschenberg  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  there  may  be  another  generation 
during  the  summer,  and  it  certainly  is  strange  that 
the  insect  should  pass  so  many  weeks  in  apparent 
inactivity.  Schmidberger,  however,  who  is  still  the 
chief  authority  upon  the  subject,  does  not  hint  at  a 
second  generation. 

Prevention  and  Remedies. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  affect  the  eggs  of 
the  Psylla  upon  the  twigs.  Like  the  eggs  of  many 
other  insects,  they  are  protected  by  hard  shells. 
Professor  Slingerland  tried  many  washes  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  kerosene,  carbolic  acid  and  potash,  etc.,  which 
injured  the  buds,  but  did  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  eggs  of  Psylla  pyri. 

In  the  case  of  the  early  sorts  of  apples,  infested 
trees  might  be  sprayed  with  disagreeable  washes  of 
soft  soap  and  quassia,  or  soft  soap  and  paraffin, 
directly  the  apples  were  picked,  to  prevent  the 
psyllae  from  laying  eggs  upon  the  shoots.  The 
formulae  for  these  washes  would  be  : — 

I. — 6  lbs.  of  soft  soap  ;  81bs.  of  extract  of  quassia 
chips  ;  100  gallons  of  water. 

H. — 6  lbs.  of  soft  soap  ;  4  gallons  of  paraffin  ;  100 
gallons  of  water. 

In  mixing  the  latter  the  soap  should  be  boiled  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  paraffin  put  into  it 
while  hot,  and  then  stirred  together  rapidly,  or 
passed  through  a  syringe,  or  force-pump.  This  may 
be  diluted  afterwards  in  the  proper  proportion. 

Carbolic  acid  might  be  used  instead  of  paraffin,  at 
the  rate  of  3  gallons  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Some  small  amount  of  prevention  would  ensue 
from  pruning  trees  on  which  eggs  had  been  laid.  On 
young  small  trees  this  might  be  useful,  and  it  would 
probably  be  advantageous  to  prune  such  trees  if 
infested  more  closely  than  usual.  But  in  the  case  of 
large  orchard  trees,  it  would  be  impossible  to  rely 
upon  this  mode  of  prevention. 

Spraying  when  the  buds  are  open,  and  the  larvae 
exposed,  would  be  efficacious  to  some  extent.  The 
wash  would  run  down  into  the  bases  of  the  open 
flower-buds  and  of  the  expanded  leaf-buds,  and  make 


the  quarters  of  the  insects  unpleasant,  or  destroy 
some  of  them.  The  quassia  wash,  as  formulated 
above,  would  act  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  hop 
aphides,  by  making  the  food  bitter  and  unpleasant. 
The  paraffin  and  the  carbolic  washes  would  also 
effect  this,  and  kill  the  larvae  probably  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  Spraying  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  before 
much  "  honeydew”  has  been  exuded,  which  would 
hinder  the  action  of  the  washes. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  received  certificates 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  i2th  inst. ; — 

Nepenthes  Amesiae. — The  parents  of  this  hybrid 
were  N.  Hookeriana  and  N.  Rafflesiana,  the  former 
being  the  seed  parent.  N.  Amesiae  is  intermediate 
in  character  with  a  much  longer  pitcher  than  in  N. 
Hookeriana.  The  pitchers  are  of  great  size,  and 
heavily  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  pale  green 
ground.  The  wings  are  very  broad,  deeply  fringed 
and  blotched  with  crimson,  but  particularly  on  the 
outer  face.  First-class  Certificate.  The  exhibitors 
were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

CosTus  iCiNEUs. — The  species  of  Costus,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  meet  with  much  favour  amongst  the 
gardening  fraternity,  nor  the  public  generally  ;  but 
there  are  few  who  do  not  admire  the  species  under 
notice.  The  flowers  are  flat,  nearly  orbicular,  and 
of  a  warm  orange-scarlet.  The  leaves  are  elliptic 
and  mostly  crowded  towards  the  top  of  the  short 
stems  that  do  not  much  exceed  a  foot  in  height. 
There  is  a  cluster  of  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  stem, 
but  they  open  one  at  a  time,  so  that  the  season  is 
considerably  prolonged.  Three  dwarf  plants  were 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Platycerium  aethiopicum. — This  noble  species 
is  also  known  under  the  name  of  P.  Stemmaria  ;  but 
is  very  little  known  in  gardening  circles.  The 
barren  fronds  are  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  long;  revo¬ 
lute  at  the  sides  so  as  to  cover  the  object  on  which  it 
is  growing,  broad,  and  slightly  lobed  at  the  top  ;  the 
main  body  of  the  frond  is  erect.  The  fertile  fronds 
are  altogether  larger  and  bolder  than  those  of  the 
well  known  Stag’s  horn  (P.  alcicorne),  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
long  when  well  grown,  and  forked  in  a  trichotomous 
manner.  The  under  surface  bearing  the  broad 
patches  of  sori  is  downy.  A  large  plant  grown  on  a 
block  of  Teak  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Massonia  amygd ALINA. —  In  appearance  this  is 
neither  a  large  nor  attractive  plant,  but  the  flowers 
have  the  smell  of  Almonds  many  times  intensified. 
It  is  a  bulbous  plant  bearing  two  roundish,  fleshy 
leaves,  lying  flat  on  the  soil.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  borne  in  a  dense  cluster  immediately  sur¬ 
mounting  the  leaves.  The  stamens  project  pro¬ 
minently  beyond  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is 
comparatively  new,  having  only  flowered  for  the 
third  time  since  it  was  introduced  and  named.  Nor 
does  it  increase  much  in  size.  Botanical  Certificate. 
The  exhibitor  was  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
- - 

FLOWERING  THORNS. 

Whether  in  flower  or  fruit  the  Hawthorns  are 
the  most  showy  and  hardiest  shrubs  we  have.  The 
variety  of  colours,  their  certainty  of  flowering,  and 
adaptability  for  almost  any  soil  makes  them  very 
valuable.  Thorns  should  always  be  transplanted  be¬ 
fore  the  early  part  of  March,  as  they  are  very 
impatient  of  disturbance  when  new  roots  have 
commenced ;  the  fact  of  their  being  early  rooting 
subjects  should  therefore  be  borne  in  mind. 

Nor  is  it  only  as  a  flowering  shrub  that  this  genus 
is  so  valuable ;  our  native  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  Oxya- 
cantha)  being  probably  the  best  all  round  subject  for 
hedges ;  not  growing  too  strong,  thriving  in  all 
soils,  and  being  easily  clipped  to  any  desired  size. 
In  forming  hedges  of  this,  the  chief  point  is  to 
secure  a  good  bottom.  This  is  best  attained  by 
planting  them  on  one  side,  or  else  cutting  them  down 
hard  the  first  season,  so  as  to  induce  a  number  of 
breaks  from  the  ground  line.  Hedges  are  of  little 
use  except  against  the  larger  animals  if  a  good 
bottom  is  not  secured.  What  I  wish  more 
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particularly  to  call  attention  to  is  their  extreme 
beauty  when  among  mixed  shrubs,  and  also  as 
standards  upon  a  lawn.  Very  rich  crimson  and 
scarlet  forms  may  be  had,  and  with  both  single 
and  double  flowers.  Pink,  rose,  and  white  are  also 
found.  A  few  plants  in  the  mixed  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  lawn,  have  a  wonderfully  pretty 
appearance,  and  are  one  of  the  easiest  and  quickest 
ways  of  breaking  up  any  unpleasing  formality  which 
a  predecessor  may  have  cultivated.  They  give  a  com¬ 
plete  change  to  the  whole  aspect,  do  not  look  too 
rough,  and  are  reasonable  in  price. 

In  the  autumn  their  berries  are  showy,  and  the 
foliage  often  takes  very  high  tints  of  red,  orange,  and 
deep  yellow.  The  variety,  both  in  fruit,  bloom  and 
foliage,  is  far  too  great  to  allow  of  any  names  being 
given.  Among  them  we  find  the  C.  Pyracantha,  and 
its  grand  garden  variety  C.  P.  Lelandi.  These  are 
well  known  berry-bearing  plants,  and  are  often 
spoken  of  as  scarlet  Fire  Thorns.  Berries  are  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
showy  features  we  have  in  the  autumn.  They  are 
far  more  frequently  grown  against  a  house  or  other 
building,  but  are  also  very  showy  in  bush  or  standard 
form  upon  the  lawn.  The  chief  drawback  to  the 
latter  is  their  attraction  for  birds — blackbirds  and 
thrushes  eat  them  with  such  avidity  that  a  couple  of 
days  will  often  see  the  bushes  completely  cleared. — 
Experience. 

- - 

GARDENING  |[lSCELLANY. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE,  EDITH. 

Some  fruits  of  a  seedling  Orange,  under  the  above 
name,  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  i2th  inst.,  by  D.  C.  A. 
Cave,  Esq,  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens),  Sidbury 
Manor,  Sidmouth,  Devon.  They  were  of  large  size, 
globular,  and  lemon-coloured,  were  scarcely  ripe, 
but  of  a  rich  orange  hue,  where  maturity  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  highly  fragrant.  Oranges  are  not  very  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  we  presume, 
not  often  raised  with  the  view  of  obtaining  new 
varieties.  It  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  amateurs, 
however,  to  raise  Orange  trees  from  pips ;  but  few 
bring  them  to  the  fruiting  stage.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  the  subject  of  this  note. 

CHRISTMAS  DRUMHEAD  CABBAGE. 
Mostly  all  of  the  varieties  of  the  Drumhead  race  of 
Cabbages  are  very  hardy,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
winter  culture.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
and  therefore  more  suitable  for  cattle  food  than  for  the 
table,  although  the  quality  no  doubt  is  good  enough. 
The  Christmas  Drumhead  Cabbage  is  very  moderate 
in  size,  flat  on  the  top  as  usual  to  the  race,  and  very 
firmly  compacted.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
glaucous  green,  very  moderate  in  size,  and  densely 
arranged  round  the  head  on  a  short  stem.  The 
variety  is  therefore  suitable  for  culture  in  gardens 
even  of  moderate  dimensions.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  it  when  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  izth  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

PANSIES  IN  WINTER. 

By  striking  cuttings  about  midsummer,  or  a  little 
later,  and  growing  these  on  in  a  partially  shaded 
place  in  pots.  Pansies,  at  least  some  sorts,  may  be 
had  in  bloom  in  late  autumn  and  winter.  To  be 
successful  it  is  necessary  to  pot  firmly  and  to  nip  off 
any  flowers  that  appear,  till  they  are  wanted  ;  also 
to  cut  away  all  small  growths  bearing  two  to  four 
shoots.  The  best  place  to  grow  them  is  a  cold 
frame,  well  aired,  after  which  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  cool  greenhouse  to  bloom,  where  they  must  be 
kept  near  the  glass.  I  have  had  them  flowering  for 
some  time,  some  of  the  blooms  being  very  beautiful. 
I  send  you  one  of  David  Rennie,  which  measures 
about  3  in.  in  diameter.  Its  black-brown  blotches 
and  rich  golden  belting  are  quite  as  lovely  and  per¬ 
fect  as  many  flowers  cut  in  May,  and  is  a  welcome 
sight  in  the  middle  of  December. — Michael  Cuthbeit- 
son,  Public  Park  Nursety,  Rothesay. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  J.  S,  DIBBENS. 

The  habit  of  sporting  amongst  Chrysanthemums  is 
now  well  known  to  cultivators,  and  also  the  fact  that 
some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  this  peculiarity 
than  others.  Two  forms  of  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens 


turned  up  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  East 
Acton,  and  were  exhibited  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Butcher,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  Neither  of  the 
forms  exactly  correspond  to  the  variety  as  figured  in 
The  Gardening  World,  Jan.  i6th,  1892.  In  that 
case  the  bloom  was  globular,  with  broad,  incurved, 
and  more  or  less  interlacing  florets  of  a  clear,  bright 
yellow  on  the  upper  surface,  and  sulphur-yellow  on 
the  reverse  or  most  exposed  face.  One  of  the 
sports  in  question  formed  a  dense  mass  of  narrow, 
clear  yellow  florets.  The  other  more  resembled  the 
illustration  above  quoted  as  far  as  form  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  broad  florets  were  of  a  clear  yellow 
on  the  inner  and  hidden  face,  while  the  exposed  one 
was  closely  striped  with  pale  chestnut  or  rosy-fawn 
lines,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  belonging 
to  another  variety  altogether. 

HIPPEASTRUM  MRS.  W.  LEE. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  typical  H. 
reticulatum  from  which  it  was  raised.  The  latter 
was  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1677,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  long  been  an  occupant  of  the  stoves  and  other 
houses  of  this  country,  where  it  has  more  often  been 
neglected  than  looked  after.  When  the  plant  is  well 
treated  so  as  to  get  a  good  development  of  foliage, 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  ornament. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  strap-shaped  and  deep  green 
with  a  pure  white  midrib  along  the  centre.  In  this 
condition  the  plant  may  be  seen  year  after  year 
without  flowering  by  keeping  it  in  too  cool  a  house. 
With  treatment  similar  to  that  accorded  the  highly 
improved  forms  that  are  usually  flowered  in  spring, 
it  makes  a  cheerful  plant  for  autumn  and  winter 
flowering,  bearing  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  a 
scape.  The  comparatively  new  Mrs.  W.  Lee  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  more  highly -coloured 
flowers.  The  latter  are  funnel-shaped,  heavily  lined 
and  netted  with  a  lively  shade  of  rose  on  a  white 
ground,  and  likewise  more  or  less  suffused,  so  that 
the  ground  colour  is  more  or  less  obscured.  As  the 
plant  naturally  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  a 
display  can  be  produced  with  it,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  forcing  of  the  spring-flowering  kinds. 
The  number  of  flowers  produced  on  a  scape  and 
their  pleasing  colour  is  very  effective  amongst  a 
collection  of  stove  plants.  A  number  of  plants  have 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

ANTHURIUM  LONDINENSE. 

There  is  a  large  plant  of  this  garden-raised  variety 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway.  The  great  heart-shaped  leaves 
measure  about  18  in.  long  by  10  in.  wide,  and  the 
spaihe  is  similar  in  shape,  and  measures  about  8  in. 
long  by  6  in.  wide.  It  is  flat,  not  corrugated  on  the 
surface,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  Andreanum,  and  of  a 
shining  red  shade  of  colour.  The  stout  spadix  is 
yellow,  and  not  very  long.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  to  surpass  the  above  given  dimensions,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  leaves  and  spathe,  by  cultivators 
who  have  time  at  command  to  attend  to  the  cultural 
requirements  of  the  plants,  and  space  for  their 
accommodation  as  they  attain  to  size.  They  are  greatly 
benefited  by  feeding,  and  those  who  care  to  do  them 
justice  would  be  surprised  at  the  difference  it  makes 
in  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  plants. 

EUONYMUS  JAPONICUS  COMPACTUS. 
The  above  name  is  given  to  one  of  the  smaller- 
leaved  forms  of  the  well-known  Japanese  Euonymus, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  express  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  are  variegated.  They  are  lanceolate,  and 
deep  green,  with  a  silvery-white  edge.  The  name 
compactus  applies  to  the  dwarf  and  freely-branched 
habit  of  the  plant.  All  parts,  including  the  leaves, 
are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  so  that  the  plant  comes 
in  useful  for  pot  work  when  anything  of  a  pleasing 
and  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy  nature  is  required  for  cool 
greenhouse,  or  for  some  of  the  numerous  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  towns  during  winter. 
We  noted  a  batch  of  it  in  one  of  the  cool  houses  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harmtm  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Birmingham. — This  session  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  inst.  at  the  Temperance  Institute,  when  Mr. 
Alderman  Wm.  White,  J.P.,  gave  his  presidential 
address.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members, 
but  not  nearly  the  number  there  should  have  been 
to  welcome  such  an  enthusiast  in  gardening  as  Mr. 
White,  who,  by  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Parks  Committee,  is  Birmingham’s  head  gardener. 
His  address  was  on  "  Gardens,  Gardeners,  and 
Gardening,”  and  he  said  the  first  thing  he  remem¬ 
bered  in  connection  with  the  garden  took  him  back 
fifty  years  ago,  when  in  his  father’s  garden  he  saw 
the  beautiful  old-fashioned  florists’  Tulips  then  so 
largely  cultivated.  He  well  remembered  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  summer  bedding  now  practised  by 
amateurs  as  well  as  in  the  large  public  and  private 
gardens  ;  this  system  of  bedding,  he  thought,  would 
never  die  out,  especially  now  we  had  such  vast 
improvements  in  the  variety  and  type  of  plants 
used.  The  first  plants  he  saw  used  were  the  Tom 
Thumb  Pelargonium  and  the  Punch  andj udy  varieties. 
What  vast  strides  had  floriculture  made  since  then  ! 
What  a  grand  addition  had  we  received  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Japanese  Evergreens,  Thuyas, 
Cupressus,  and  Retinosporas  !  All  amateurs  should 
grow  some  of  these  plants  in  their  gardens ;  they 
take  up  very  little  room,  and  how  charming  they  are 
in  the  depth  of  winter  when  all  other  signs  of  plant 
life  outside  are  invisible.  He  contrasted  the  different 
forms  of  gardening  in  vogue  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country,  and  said  that  when 
the  foreigners  introduced  the  winding  and  undulating 
walks  into  their  gardens  they  acknowledged  its  origin 
by  naming  that  part  the  ‘‘Jardin  Anglaise,”  or 
”  Englische  Garten,”  meaning  the  English  garden. 
There  was  one  thing  he  wished  to  see  a  good 
deal  altered,  and  that  was  the  arrangement  of 
rockeries.  Amateurs  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  blame ;  he  had  seen  some  of  the  large 
private  gardens  at  fault.  Where  in  nature  did  we 
find  all  kinds  of  rock — from  black  slag  to  limestone — 
in  the  same  spot,  and  the  plants  all  exposed  to  a  fierce 
blazing  sun  from  sunrise  to  sunset — no  nooks  or 
corners  for  them  to  send  down  their  roots  in  ? 
When  would  people  learn  that  their  greatest  aim 
is  to  follow  nature  ;  to  place  the  stones  half  way  in 
the  soil  or  even  more  ;  not  to  make  a  wall ;  to  give 
a  small  growing  plant  a  small  space,  a  larger  growing 
one  more  space,  and  so  on  ?  He  contrasted  the 
public  parks  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and 
said  that  throughout  the  whole  of  his  travels  he 
had  not  seen  any  parks  to  equal  those  in  London  ; 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  was  a  good  second, 
but  it  seemed  to  lack  that  informality  which  we  get 
in  the  woodlands  and  shrubberies  of  the  London 
parks.  At  the  termination  of  his  address  Mr.  W.  B. 
Griffin  proposed,  and  IMr.  Arthur  Roe  seconded, a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for  his  ad¬ 
dress,  and  he  briefly  replied.  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Clarke,  Gosling,  W.  B.  Griffin,  and  R.  F.  Rees 
exhibited  plants  and  flowers,  the  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  two  former  being  exceptionally  good.  The  Silver 
Medal  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  gaining  the 
highest  number  of  points  during  the  year  has  been 
won  by  Mr.  Gosling,  the  Bronze  Medal  for  the 
second  highest  by  j\Ir.  W.  B.  Griffin.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  secure  a  very  central  room  for 
their  future  meetings  at  116,  Colmore  Row,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  the  Annual  General  Meeting  will 
be  held  on  January  lytb. 

Ealing  District. — The  usual  w^eekly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  the  Victoria  Buildings, 
Ealing,  on  the  12th  inst,  and  resulted  in  a  great  deal 
of  information  being  imparted.  The  evening  was 
set  aside  for  discuss. on  pure  and  simple — five 
questions,  of  which  notice  had  been  previously 
given,  being  on  the  agenda.  So  much  interest, 
however,  was  displayed  in  the  discussion,  that  only 
three  could  be  disposed  of.  They  were,  "  Clubbing 
in  Cabbages,  and  the  best  means  to  prevent  it”; 
”  Gooseberries  :  How  to  Prune  them  ”  ;  and  ”  Leaf 
Soil:  Its  Nature  and  Time  requirerl  to  Produce  it 
for  Potting  Purposes.”  It  will  be  conceded  that, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  enough  food  for  reflection 
here  to  occupy  years  of  patient  inquiry  ;  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  couple  of  hours  was  deemed 
sufficient.  As  an  experiment  it  turned  out  a  great 
success  ;  and.  therefore,  it  is  a  method  of  disposing 
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of  questions,  which  are  more  or  less  irrelevanty  to 
the  papers  read  at  preceding  meetings,  that  may  well 
be  recommended  to  similar  societies  whose  members 
exhibit  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  evident 
here. 

The  clubbing  of  Cabbages  created  much  interest. 
Many  remedies  were  suggested,  but  good  cultivation 
as  an  important  factor  against  it  was  generally  re¬ 
commended.  One  member  stated  that  by  deeply 
trenching  the  ground  and  otherwise  enriching  the  soil, 
he  had  secured  immunity  against  this  disease, 
whereas  the  same  soil  not  similarly  dealt  wifh 
gj^jijhited  all  the  well-known  effects  of  bad  culture. 

The  pruning  of  Gooseberries  also  produced  a 
lively  discussion — some  recommending  the  spur 
system,  while  others  declared  in  favour  of  thinning 
out. 

Leaf  soil  and  its  manufacture,  resulted  in 
some  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  much  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
leaves  and  the  wiodws  optvandi  put  into  force  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  desired  end.  Leaves  might  be  rotted 
sufficiently  for  potting  purposes  in  twelve  months, 
but  two  years,  or  longer,  was  better. 

Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  lo  Mr.  Toynbee,  East 
Acton,  exhibited  a  very  fine  sport  from  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  J.  Stanborough  Dibben  ;  and  the  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  Pentney,  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  black- 
— very  much  emaciated — which  had  committed 
suicide,  or  accidentally  got  entangled  by  the  neck  in 
the  fork  of  a  shrub. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Durab'e  Variegated  Plants. — Even  in  establish¬ 
ments  where  flowering  plants  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
might  be  desired  at  this  season  of  the  year,  some 
admirable  substitutes  may  be  found  in  plants  that 
do  not  require  much  heat  to  grow  and  preserve 
them  in  health.  Ficus  elastica  variegata  if  properly 
hardened  off  or  has  not  been  grown  in  a  warm  place 
will  endure  for  any  length  of  time  provided  it  is  w>ell 
exposed  to  light  during  the  day.  Then  there  is 
that  much  -  neglected  plant  Coprosma  Baueriana 
variegata,  also  Eurya  latifolia  variegata.  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata,  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata, 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  in  variety,  Senecio  Kaempferi 
maculata  better  known  as  Farfugium  grande,  the 
variegated  form  of  Pteris  cretica,  and  various  others 
that  might  be  named,  having  leathery,  durable 
leaves. 

Flowering  Plants  in  Season. — He  is  fortunate 
who  is  well  supplied  with  Eranthemum  nervosum, 
Ruellia  macrantha,  Strobilanthes  isophylla,  Libonia 
floribunda,  L.  penrhosiensis,  Sericographis  Ghies- 
breghtii,  Reinwardtia  (Linum)  trigyna,  R.  tetragyna, 
and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  The  latter  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  a  flowering  plant,  but  although 
the  bracts  are  the  most  prized  it  is  in  flower  all  the 
same.  The  list  might  be  added  to  considerably,  but 
the  above  are  highly  serviceable  for  the  dwelling 
room  or  the  conservatory  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Cut  Flowers  for  Christmas. — Where  there  are 
plenty  of  means  at  command  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  any  quantity  of  cut  flowers  at 
this  period  after  so  open  a  winter.  Chrysanthemums 
are  still  wonderfully  plentiful  and  cheap.  Any  of 
the  above-mentioned  may  be  used  for  cut  flowers. 
Then  there  is  a  wealth-of  Indian  Azaleas,  Bouvardias, 
Paper  White  Narcissus,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Due 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonia 
incarnata  better  known  as  B.  insignis.  Heaths, 
chiefly  Erica  hyemalis,  Epacris  of  various  sorts, 
Richardia  africana  and  the  dwarf  varieties  of  recent 
importation,  Chinese  Primulas  in  various  forms 
including  the  old  double  white,  Eucharis,  and 
various  other  indoor  plants.  The  Christmas  Rose 
will  supply  a  quantity  of  bloom,  but  particularly 
if  some  plants  have  been  placed  in  heat  previcusly. 

Berried  Plants. — Solanum  Capsicastrum  in  its 
several  varieties  is  mostly  depended  upon  for  a 
supply  of  berries  either  on  the  plant  or  in  the  cut 
state,  and  Holly  is,  of  course,  indispensable.  Those 
who  can  add  to  it  the  yellow-berried  form  will  find 
much  beauty  in  the  contrast  it  offers  to  the  type. 
Several  of  the  Cotoneasters,  such  as  C.  microphylla, 
C.  frigida,  C.  buxifolia,  and  C.  Simonsii,  might  he 
made  to  do  good  service  with  their  berried  shoots 
where  the  berries  have  not  been  devoured  by  birds. 
The  dull  berries  of  the  Ivy,  the  bright  heps  of  the 
Sweetbrier,  the  Dog  Rose,  and  several  garden 


varieties  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  Under 
glass  we  have  the  species  of  Callicarpa,  Ardisia, 
Rivina,  Otaheite  and  other  Oranges,  and  others 
supplying  a  great  variety  of  colour.  Pernettyas, 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  supply  berries  of  many 
shades  of  colour. 

Bouvardias, — When  the  trusses  of  bloom  have 
been  cut,  the  plants  need  not  be  stood  out  of  the 
way  in  some  cool  house  until  required  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  They  should  be  retained  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  50°  to  60°  according  to  convenience, 
and  when  the  top  trusses  have  been  cut  the  plants 
will  throw  out  side  shoots  and  supply  useful  trusses 
of  smaller  size  later  on.  Excellent  kinds  for  this 
sort  of  treatment  are  President  Cleveland,  Elegans, 
Hogarth,  Priory  Beauty,  Alfred  Neuner,  President 
Garfield,  and  the  white  Vreelandi. 

Camellias. — The  early  varieties  will  come  in 
handy  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers,  particularly  the 
old  Alba  plena  ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  still  only 
in  the  bud  state,  and  the  buds  in  some  cases  are  very 
small.  They  must  not  be  forced,  otherwise  the 
flowers  will  be  small  and  of  poor  duration.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  is  too  high,  and  when  anything 
approaching  that  is  unavoidable  on  account  of  other 
things  in  the  house,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  damp  by  occasionally  lightly 
syringing  them. 

Peaches. — The  night  temperature,  even  in  the 
earliest  house  where  the  buds  are  commencing  to 
move,  need  not  exceed  45°  to  50^^  at  any  time, 
although  the  heat  may  be  allowed  to  rise  considerably 
during  the  day  from  sun  heat.  Air  may  be  given 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  65°  or  about  it. 
A  second  house  may  now  be  started  in  establishments 
possessed  of  a  number  of  Peach  houses.  In  houses 
that  are  meant  for  a  late  supply,  the  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  drop  as  much  as  it  will,  even 
several  degrees  below  freezing  point,  so  long  as  there 
are  no  other  plants  in  the  same  requiiing 
protection. 

Forcing  Pits.— With  plenty  of  hot  water  piping 
at  command  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
a  temperature  of  65"  or  thereby,  but  where  it  has  to 
be  done  by  fermenting  manure,  attention  must  be 
given  as  occasion  requires  to  renew  the  linings. 
Ventilation  may  be  given  if  the  heat  is  likely  to  rise 
too  high  in  the  frames  that  have  been  planted  with 
Patatos  and  sown  with  Radishes,  Carrots,  and 
similar  things,  otherwise  they  will  get  unduly 
hastened. 

- -I- - 

QUEScions  sno  AnsiueR?. 

Mushrooms. —  Western'.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  long  a  bed 
should  keep  in  bearing,  or  what  weight  of  mushrooms 
should  be  yielded  by  a  bushel  of  spawn.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  grower  and  the  materials 
he  has  to  work  with.  We  have  known  beds  that 
only  lasted  like  yours  from  five  or  six  weeks,  and  we 
have  known  others  that  continued  in  bearing  for 
nearly  a  year.  In  underground  cellars  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  keep  in  bearing  from  six  to  nine  months, 
but  this  cannot  be  expected  when  the  beds  are  liable 
to  fluctuations  of  temperature.  From  2  lbs.  to  3lbs. 
weight  of  mushrooms  per  week  from  a  bushel  of 
spawn  planted  is  a  very  poor  return. 

Pruning  a  Vine. —  Vine  :  If  the  cane  is  hard  and 
well  ripened  it  should  bear  fruit  freely  enough  next 
year.  Cut  the  new  growth  back  to  within  6ft.  of  last 
year’s  wood,  and  prune  the  side  shoots  in  to  the 
most  prominent  eye  or  bud  at  their  base. 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  McLeod',  i,  Taxus  baccata 
adpressa  ;  2,  Taxus  baccata  var.  (we  should  like  to 
see  it  in  fruit)  ;  3  and  4,  Taxus  baccata  ;  5,  Taxus 
baccata  variegata  ;  6,  Tsuga  Pattoniana.  If  you 
send  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  specimens  at  a  time 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  you  as  far  as  we  can. 
R.M  :  I,  Selaginella  uncinata;  2,  Selaginella  apus ;  3, 
Pteris  quadriauritaargyrea  ;  4,  Pteris  straminea;5, 
Aspidium  capense  ;  6,  Camptosorousrhizophyllus  ;  7, 
Asplenium  marinum. 

Annual  like  Wallflower. — A.  Horne'.  Arysi- 
mum  ochroleucum  and  its  varieties  would  be  very 
good  substitutes,  but  they  flower  pretty  much  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Wallflower.  You  could  employ 
no  better  substitute  for  the  purpose  named  than 
Erysimum  arkansanum,  which  is  an  annual  with 
precisely  the  same  habit  as  the  Wallflower,  and  when 
sown  in  spring,  flowers  during  a  considerable  period 
of  summer.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  clear 
yellow,  although  not  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
modern  strains  of  Wallflower,  but  you  will  find  it  by 
no  means  a  bad  substitute.  Thin  out  the  seedlings 
to  3  in.  or  4  in  apart  when  they  are  about  an  inch 
high,  and  the  plants  will  branch  more  freely  and 
last  a  much  longer  time  in  bloom  than  when 
crowded. 


« 

Victoria  Forget-me-Not. — G.  L. ;  It  is  obtainable 
from  seed,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Myosotis 
sylvatica  Victoriae.  Raised  in  this  way  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  it  comes  true  to  character.  Of  course  it 
should  have  been  sown  last  September,  or  even 
earlier  for  spring  flowering,  but  by  putting  it  into 
heat  a  little  later  on  you  can  hasten  the  flowering 
period.  When  well  up,  the  plant  must  be  kept 
cooler  by  placing  it  in  a  house  from  which  the  frost 
is  merely  excluded.  Later  on  transfer  it  to  a  cold 
frame,  transplanting  it  once  or  twice,  if  necessary,  in 
spring  to  get  the  plants  to  some  size.  Next  year, 
sow  the  seeds  about  the  end  of  August  in  the  open 
air,  and  you  will  experience  no  trouble  with  it. 

Communications  Received. — H.  C.  P. — R.  D.— 
W,  S.  (we  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you  at  any  time). — 
W.  Y.  B. — W.  A.  B.  (next  week.  Too  late  for  the 
current  issue).— R.  L. — J.  C. — A.  P. — J.  A. 
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Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Amateur's  Guide  in 
Horticulture  for  1894. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
—  Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N. — Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural 
Seeds. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


December  18th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seel  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a 
steady  sale  for  Trefoil  at  advancing  rates.  Super¬ 
fine  English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass  do  not 
find  buyers  at  recent  advance.  Foreign  Red  Clover 
White  Clover,  and  Alsike  steady.  Ryegrasses  un¬ 
changed. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Dec.  20th,  1893. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


(.  d.  J.  d 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlh.  i  0 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  3 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


1.  d.  1.  d. 


6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 
Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 


3  o 
3  0 

5  0 


0  6 
3  0 


4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average 

t,  d.  s.  d. 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths....;. ...per  doz.  9  0  18  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average 
s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  4  0 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  i  0 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations...per  doz.  10  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  060 

doz.  blooms . 06  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  09 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  636 

Lilac, French, per  bch.  40  60 

MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margneiites,  12 bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Narciss,  French, 

yeliow,  doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 


Wholesale  Prices. 

J.  d.  t  d. 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  o 
Palms  in  variety,each  z  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  0 
Pelargoniums  sclt.dz.  20  40 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  0 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  40 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  06  10 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  90 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  40  90 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 

—  .  per  box  20  40 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  z  o  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Safrrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

I  Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 

Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  4050 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  2030 
Violets,English 

doz.  bchs.  16  *  0 
I  Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  10*6 


s.  d. 
8  o 
1  6 
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PRINCESS  APPARATUS . 25s. 
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CHAMPION  &PERFECTION  BOILERS 
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COMPLETE  sifnsF^fior^UARANTejEP 


C.  TOOPE  &  SONS, 

Stepney  Square,  London. 


COMPLETE  ERADICATION  of  all  IN¬ 
SECT  PESTS  in  GREENHOUSES  and 
FRAMES  is  thoroughly  ensured  by  using 
rs  the 

LETHORION  (VAPOUR  GONE). 

r'A'r’EWTT. 

They  are  now  universally 
-  admitted  to  be  the  only 


reliable  Fumigators,  being 
thoroughly  uniform  in 
sa  .iSi  strength,  and  are  not  liable 
to  deterioration  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  They  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate 
flower  or  plant. 

Scale  and  mealy-bug  may 
be  completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices  : — For  frames  of  50 
to  100  cubic  feet.  No.  i  Cone, 
reduced  to  6d.  each  ;  500  to 
700  feet.  No.  2,  IS. ;  1,000  feet 
to  1,500,  No.  3,  IS.  6d. 

To  be  had  from  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

Manufacturers  :—CORRY  &  Co., 

LIMITED, 

13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


For  Greenhouses,  &.C  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones  Treatise,  •“  Heating  by  Hot-water,”  120  pages  and 
50  engravings.  Cloth,  2S. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  bj 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 
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Sgricultural  Scortomisf. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Revue  de  i’horticulture 

BELGE  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horti¬ 
cultural  Review.) 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  ist  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  — One  year 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  ;  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert, Ghent. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Phce,  pef  doxen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 
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Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8i. 
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Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
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SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  andfid.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
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FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  &  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES, 

Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

180,  FIdEET  STREET,  E.C. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc. — Below  is  a  small  Price  List  for  articles  of 
ordinary  everyday  use.  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


printing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in .  4/- 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (puled),  8  by  5  in.  ..  ..  4/6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  by  2J  in .  2/- 

250  do.  3,  6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in .  • .  2,6 

250  do,  4/-  ;  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 
50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  9/- 
100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  10,6 
100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  3,6 

250  do.  4/9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 
100  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in.  ..  4/- 

250  do.  5/6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 15/- 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages .  3/9 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  .  2/- 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1,'3 

100  do.  1,  9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

*  50  Lady’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/6 

100  do.  2/3  ;  500  do.  7/- 


Address  6d.  Extra. 


CDppirplati  printing. 

*  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  Ivory  Cards 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  . 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7(- 
•  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate . 

100  do.  2/6  ;  250  do.  5/6 

titDngrapljic  f  rinting. 

Half  ream  Note  Headings . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  51-  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  ^vitements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Bujiness  Cards  by  2J  in . 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4iV  by  3  . . 

500“do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

250  do.  10/-  :  500  do.  14/- 

^ngrabxng. 

Invoices,  &c.,  &c  ,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  6d< 
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SPRING 

CATALOeUE 

FOR  1894. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Five  Coloured 
Plates  (Illustrating  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Beans. 
Celery,  Primulas.  Gloxinias,  SLlenes,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  Convolvulus,  and  Chrysanthemums), 
and  hundreds  of  Engravings.  Also  containing 
complete  Cultural  Instructions,  an  article  on 
“  Beautiful  Borders,”  List  of  Novelties,  &c.,  &c., 

NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  Is. 

which  may  he  deducted  off  subsequent  Orders. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION,  ready  on  FEBRUARY  1.  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS, 

woRiSLiY,  siQiReimei 


IVEosli  Celeries  are 

HARRISON’S 

EARLY  ROSE.  LEICESTER  RED.  PENGELLY  WHITE. 

6d.  and  is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Trade  Prices.— y.  and  6s.  per  dozen  respectively. 
Stamps  received  for  small  remittances. 

Our  General  Catalogue  of  famous  LEICESTER 
SEEDS,  which  are  highly  prized  for  Exhibition 
and  Market  Gardening  purposes,  post  free  on 
application.  Send  for  a  copy  to 

HARRISON  &  SONS, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  MERCHANTS, 

LEICESTER. 


NOW  REiLOY. 

DANIELS’ 

lllnstrated  Gnide  and  Seed  Catalogue 
for  Amateur  Gardeners, 

SPRING,  1894, 

Containing  132  pages,  imperial  size,  of  heautifully  illustrated 
letterpress,  three  supeth  coloured  plates,  a  select  list  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  ClematisBS,  Carnations,  and  other  florists’  flowers,  wi'h 
copious  notes  on  cultivation,  and  a  list  of  the  hest  novelties  of 
the  season.  The  whole  enclosed  in  a  charmingly  printed 
coloured  wrapper.  This  will  he  found  by  far  the  best  and 
most  complete  Garden  Catalogue  yet  published,  and  should 
certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture. 

PRICE  Is.,  POST  FREE. 

The  Shilling  to  be  deducted  from  first  order  of  5s.  or  upwards. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


THE  BEST 


AT  MOST  MODERATE  RRICES. 


SEED  POTATOS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  &  SUNDRIES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  432,  Post  Free 
on  Application. 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

_  itiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiKHiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiimiiiii 

DICKSONSChestcr 


VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 


es  Veitch 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1894, 

Containing  Novelties  and  Specialities  of  Sterling  Merit  has 
now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers. 

If  anyone  has  failed  to  receioe  the  same,  J.  V.  Sons  on  receiving  information,  will  be  pleased 

to  forward  a  duplicate  copy,  post  free. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.VV. 

All  Seeds  Ca.x>]?i£i.^e  Fx>ee. 


Mliam 

Novelties  and  Specialities 

IN 

FLOWER  SEEDS 


Foi?  1S9^. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON 


Per  Packet. 

Anemone,  St.  Brigid  varieties 
Beet,  ornamental  leaved,  McGregor’i 
Favourite  . . 

Calceolaria,  Golden  King  .. 

Carnation.  Marguerite 
Cyclamen  giganteum  cruentum  (new) 

Fern  Spores,  greenhouse  . . 

,,  ,,  stove  .. 

Freesia  refracta  (mixed) 

Humea  elegans,  English  saved 
Pansy,  Peacock  (new) 

Poppy,  Mont  Blanc  (new)  .. 

Primula.  Princess  May  (new) 

Vitis  heterophylla  variegata 


Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1894  has  now  been  posted 
to  all  customers.  Another  copy  will  he  forwarded  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  any  who  may  not  yet  have 
received  one. 


73.§XiM/Mm4fS0Ti, 


UPPER  HOLLOW 

LOA/DON.  N. 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 


FOR  FLERSURE  ARD  PROFIT 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


80  Acres  in  Stock. 

Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FRO.vl  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced,, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

SIVLIT'H  Sl  CO., 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  281„ 


WELLS-  CHRYSANTHEMUIVIS 

Gained  Highest  Honours  of  any  English  Firm  in  1892. 
Send  for  NewAlphabeticalCatalogue.Now  Ready.post  free  from 
W.  WELLS,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatert 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  January  ist. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms  (and  three  following  days). 

Friday,  January  5th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 


1;[|^  IpuHiI, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  ^oth,  1893. 


Whe  Old  Year. — How  soon  again  have 
we  to  record  the  passing  away  of  the 
5ear,  and  yet  how  soon  again  to  rejoice 
over  the  advent  of  the  new  one.  Are  we 
miserable  hypocrites  that  our  sorrow  for  the 
one  event  is  so  soon  changed  into  joy  over 
the  other,  or  after  all  is  it  but  a  fiction  that 
we  really  care  nothing  whatever  about  the 
dead  or  concern  ourselves  with  the  new 
born.  Theold  year  gave  to  us  many  blessings 
in  the  shape  of  delightful  summer  weather 
and  warmth,  such  as  we  have  rarely  ex¬ 
perienced  during  any  previous  year,  and  it 
has  in  the  matter  of  drought  left  behind  a 
record  that  is  almost  unique,  and  yet,  whilst 
at  one  time  mourning  over  the  ill  effects 
generally  on  our  gardens  and  crops  of  all 
that  prolonged  dryness,  how  so'  n  have  we 
nearly  forgotten  our  troubles  in  the  won- 


damper  autumn  pro¬ 
face  of 


drous  change  the 
duced,  and  which  has  made  the 
Nature  to  change  as  if  by  magic. 

The  autumn,  too,  has  given  to  us  material 
recompense,  for  it  has  been  very  open,  pro¬ 
longed,  and  in  an  unusual  degree  favourable 
for  all  descriptions  of  garden  operations. 
But  the  year,  in  spite  of  its  great  heat,  has 
not  spared  us  all  our  old  triends.  Very 
many  have  fallen  before  old  Father  Time’s 
keen  scythe,  and  left  us  so  much  the 
poorer.  Not  a  few  of  the  old  school  of 
florists  have  disappeared  during  the  year 
and  Barlow,  Tjmons,  Dodwell,  are  but  a 
few  among  the  notable  ones  who  have  gone 
from  us.  May  others  as  good,  as  earnest, 
and  as  true  florists  arise  to  take  their 
places. 
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In  the  gardening  ranks  none  of  special 
note  have  fallen,  but  still  many  have  dis¬ 
appeared  who  could  ill  be  spared.  Let  ns 
hope  that  their  places  may  be  as  ably  and 
worthily  filled.  The  year  has  not  been 
distinguished  by  any  special  horticultural 
event.  There  have  been  numerous  and 
very  fine  exhibitions,  some  above,  some 
below  the  average,  but  on  the  whole  it 
has  been  a  normal  time.  Happily  horti¬ 
culture  does  not  depend  for  its  expansion 
on  competitive  exhibitions.  Other  and 
greater  causes  are  operating  to  help  its 
advancement,  especially  so  being  the  greater 
spread  of  education  and  the  development 
of  cultured  tastes  and  habits  amongst  the 
people. 

1894.  — We  will  not  rush  hurriedly  into 

ecstasy,  and  shout  “hail,  new  year.” 
The  time  for  all  that  nonsense  has  passed, 
the  age  is  now  more  practical  and  prosaic, 
and  has,  or  rather  is,  learning  to  estimate 
each  succeeding  year  at  its  proper  value. 
What  most  of  us  feel  is  that  each  new  year 
brings  its  anxieties,  its  labours,  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  these  are  found  weightier  to 
the  average  than  are  the  joys  which  some 
enthusiasts  so  effusively  anticipate,  and  so 
sadly  fail  to  realise.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
many  persons  yet  should  make  fools  of 
themselves  over  the  birth  of  the  new  5'ear 
as  they  do,  for  one  year  is  after  all  but  like 
another  as  two  peas,  and  so  the  years  will 
be  as  long  as  time  endures. 

After  all  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
some  sort  of  inspiration  comes  to  the  human 
mind  with  the  new  year,  because  it  marks 
the  period  of  change,  though  it  be  but  very 
slow,  from  winter’s  depth  to  spring's  first 
breaking.  W'^e  all,  but  especially  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  gardening,  realise  that  the  turn  in 
the  tide  of  the  seasons  has  come  which 
will  assuredly  lead  on  to  the  period  of 
beauty,  of  warmth,  and  of  productiveness, 
and  in  that  respect  we  are  justified  in  so 
far  hailing  the  new  year,  because  it  takes 
us  further  from  winter  and  nearer  to  sum¬ 
mer.  Whilst  most  heartily  and  truly  we 
wish  for  all  our  readers  and  friends  a 
prosperous  year — one,  indeed,  of  compara¬ 
tive  health  and  happiness — we  know  but 
too  well  how  inoperative  human  wishes 
are.  But  we  may  wish  so  much  all  the 
same.  It  is  so  much  better  to  put  aside 
the  customary  glamour  that  surrounds  the 
season  and  be  severely  practical. 

After  so  abnormal  a  season  as  the  past 
one  has  been,  we  expect  that  of  1894 
be  of  a  very  prosaic  character,  but  these 
normal  or  prosaic  seasons  are  the  best  for 
us  all.  There  are  no  special  events  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  looming  in  the 
near  future.  We  shall  keep  rubbing  along 
as  usual,  everyone  doing  their  best.  More 
than  that  man  or  woman  can  hardly  do, 
but  if  so  much  be  done  in  all  directions, 
high  and  low,  1894  will  not  have  been  born 
or  have  existed  in  vain.  Again  and  again 
do  we  wish  most  heartily  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  new  year. 

INTER  Flowers. — Whilst  there  has 
been,  thanks  to  the  open  weather,  so 
great  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lowness  of  prices  complained  of  is  due 
first  to  the  great  concentration  of  the 
abundance  of  bloom  on  the  Christmas 
season,  and  secondly  to  the  wonderful 
counter  attractions  presented  on  every 
hand  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  solicita¬ 
tions  to  spend  money  in  a  thousand  other 
ways  meet  us  on  every  side.  Some  growers 
have  not  had  much  cause  for  complaint, 
others  have  had  much  to  find  fault  with, 
but  then  quality  has  much  to  do  with 
the  pecuniary  result,  and  sometimes  choice 
of  market. 


The  winter  so  far  has  been  wonderfully 
favourable  to  late  Chrysanthemums.  There 
has  l)een  no  damping,  and  all  summer  fore¬ 
casts  as  to  unduly  early  blooming  have  been 
falsified.  Of  course  everybody  now  takes 
to  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  market, 
hence  there  has  been  a  perfect  flood  of 
bloom  on  sale.  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  pity 
in  this  respect  that  the  plants  can  be  so 
easily  done,  for  they  have  literally  become 
everybody's,  and  it  is  seen  in  some  direc¬ 
tions  just  as  easy  to  produce  ten  thousand 
as  it  is  a  few  hundred.  Still  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  has  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  aid  to 
the  grower  and  the  salesman.  The  flowers 
being  plentiful  and  cheap  have  brought 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
merely  in  the  great  employment  ol  labour 
required,  apart  from  the  joy  they  carry  at 
this  dull  period  of  the  year  into  myriads  of 
homes,  our  market  flower  growers  at 
least  can  say  that  they,  during  the  great 
winter  festive  season,  have  done  nothing 
to  promote  dissipation,  but  have  rather 
aided  to  that  which  is  the  reverse. 

With  such  open  weather  we  seem  to 
feel  as  if  the  Squill,  the  Snowdrop,  and 
the  Crocus  should  be  blooming.  At  least 
these  bulbs  must  be  becoming  restless. 
The  White  Hellebores,  however,  are  na¬ 
turally  blooming  and  [only  needing  some 
little  shelter  from  rain  to  be  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  such 
hardy  blooming  mid-winter  flowers.  Violets 
in  frames  are  still  plentiful,  and  the  Violet 
will  remain,  as  it  were,  for  ever  a  highly- 
favoured  flower.  As  to  forced  flowers  of 
many  kinds,  we  And  these  in  rich  profu¬ 
sion,  though  none  perhaps  are  more  lovely. 
Oddly  enough  some  of  our  simplest  and 
hardiest  of  flowers  still  remain  the  most 
popular  with  everybody. 


The  Reigate  Rose  Show  has  been  fixed  for  July  4th, 
1894.  when  it  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Reigate  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Society. 

Death  of  Mr.  Spode. — We  regret  to  learn  of  the 
death  at  Brighton,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Spode,  of  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  aged  70.  Mr. 
Spode  was  a  liberal  patron  of  horticulture,  and  the 
fine  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  cultivated 
by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Chapman,  have  been  a  leading 
feature  at  the  Botanic  and  other  metropolitan  shows 
for  many  years  past. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this 
Institution  will  be  held  at  “  Simpson’s,”  loi.  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  January  17th,  at  3  p.m.,  when 
an  election  will  take  place  for  fifteen  pensioners,  three 
of  whom  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  the  pension  list 
in  accordance  with  Rule  III.,  Section  5.  The  re¬ 
maining  twelve  have  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of 
thirty-six  candidates. 

Dr.  Fream,  who  has  won  for  himself  a  position 
second  to  that  of  no  one  else  in  the  country 
as  a  well-informed  and  most  reliable  writer  on 
agricultural  science  and  agricultural  subjects  gene¬ 
rally,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  agricultural 
correspondent  for  The  Times,  in  succession  to  Mr.  H. 
F.  Moore,  late  editor  of  The  Mark  Lane  Express. 
Some  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Fream  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal, 
which  post  he  still  holds  with  much  acceptance  to 
all  concerned. 

The  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  —In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  on 
January  ist  next,  and  which  places  upon  County 
Councils  the  duty  of  protecting  farmers  from  the 
sale  of  inferior  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  has  decided  that  the 
grants  hitherto  given  for  analysis  of  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs  through  local  analytical  associations 
shall  be  discontinued  after  ist  March  next. 

The  Potato  Trade. — "An  old  Potato  Grower.” 
questions  the  statement  that  has  been  generally  made 
that  there  is  a  glut  of  potatos  in  South  Lincolnshire. 
He  says:  "As  an  old  potato  grower  of  nearly  fifty 


years  standing,  I  should  beg  to  contradict  the  state¬ 
ment.  I  should  believe  there  is  less  by  one  to  two 
tons  per  acre  on  the  average  than  last  year.  Many 
did  not  grow  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  did  not 
get  big  enough,” 

Honour  to  Mr.  F.  Burvenick,  Senr. — A  Royal  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  December  3rd,  1893,  decreed  the  Civic  Cross 
of  the  first-class  to  Mr.  Burvenick,  professor  at  the 
State  School  of  Horticulture,  Ghent,  in  recognition 
of  the  valued  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  School 
during  a  career  of  more  than  35  years. 

Technical  Education  in  the  North. — A  most  useful 
course  of  lectures  in  horticulture  is  now  being  given 
at  different  centres  in  Northumberland,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  County  Council.  The  course  consists 
of  four  lectures,  embracing  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  a  subject  so  necessary  in  rural  districts, 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and  lantern 
slides.  In  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  jun., 
F.R.H.S.,  St.  Andrews,  the  Committee  has  chosen  a 
man  who  combines  theory  and  practice  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
exists  in  many  against  the  introduction  of  science 
into  such  a  suhject.—Newcastle  Daily  Journal. 

The  Royal  Show  at  Cambridge. — The  schedule  of 
prizes  issued  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  show  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  from  June  25th  to 
29th  contains  classes  for  whole-fruit  jams,  bottled 
fruits,  and  preserved  fruits  for  dessert  purposes. 
The  exhibits  must  have  been  prepared  exclusively 
from  fruit  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1893,  and  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  twelve 
kinds  of  fruit  must  be  shown  in  each  exhibit.  Each 
receptacle  must  contain  not  less  than  2  lbs.  and  not 
more  than  4  lbs.  The  exhibits  must  be  contained  in 
glass  jars,  bottles,  or  other  transparent  receptacles, 
which  must  be  covered  and  labelled  with  the  name 
of  the  fruit  which  they  contain.  No  trade  mark  or 
trade  label  will  be  permitted  on  the  receptacle.  The 
exhibitor  is  to  certify  that  the  jams  or  preserved 
fruits  exhibited  are  a  fair  sample  of  his  own  make 
of  the  season  of  1893.  The  judges  will  be  instructed 
to  take  into  due  consideration  the  appearance  and 
suitableness  of  the  receptacles  in  which  the  fruit, 
etc.,  is  contained,  the  arrangements  for  excluding  air, 
and  general  neatness. 

Raising  Fallen  Tre  s. — Writing  of  the  great 
damage  done  to  trees  in  Scotland  by  the  recent 
storm,  a  correspondent  reminds  landowners  that 
prompt  measurers  will  often  save  damaged  trees 
from  destruction.  Where  they  have  been  blown 
over  with  a  mass  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  conifers,  they  are  easily  re¬ 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  will  grow  and 
thrive  as  well  as  ever  if  the  work  is  properly  done, 
and  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
swaying  them  too  much.  There  is  scarcely  a  well- 
managed  domain  in  the  country  where  some  fine 
tree  does  not  exist  which  has  been  upset  by  a  storm, 
and  restored  again  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
those  employed  to  carry  out  the  work.  As  a  notable 
instance  of  this,  the  writer  cites  a  restoration  of  the 
fine  old  lime-tree  avenue  at  Duns  Castle,  Berwick¬ 
shire,  after  many  trees  were  upset  in  it  by  the  Tay 
Bridge  gale  in  1879.  The  largest  tree  raised  was  12  ft. 
6  in.  girth  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  was  com¬ 
puted  to  contain  300  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  and  all 
the  trees  varied  in  height  between  70  and  80  ft.  The 
avenue  at  the  present  day  shows,  after  fourteen 
years,  very  little  sign  of  the  fearful  damage  it 
suffered  in  that  memorable  gale. 

Parona  paniculata — a  New  Climber. — Mr.  R.  D. 
Hoyt,  of  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Seven  Oaks,  Florida, 
sends  us  a  pretty  and  well  preserved  spray  of  this 
climber,  with  the  following  remarks:  "  The  plant  is  a 
very  strong  climber  and  some  of  the  panicles  are  3  ft. 
long.  It  came  from  Cuba  without  name,  and  has 
just  flowered.  I  find  that  flowers  last  several  days 
after  being  cut,  and  as  they  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  it  might  prove  of  value  to  florists.” 
The  plant  is,  as  stated  above,  Parona  paniculata, 
and  although  our  correspondent  got  it  from  Cuba, 
it  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  not  of  Cuba  or 
any  other  of  the  West  Indian  Islands;  undoubtedly 
it  has  been  introduced  there  from  tropical  Asia,  as 
several  other  plants  have  been.  The  plant  is  an 
annual  fast  growing,  somewhat  woody,  twining,  high 
climbing,  downy  vine,  with  ample  much  branched 
panicles  of  small,  somewhat  tubular,  white  flowers, 
and  the  leaves  are  cordate,  2  and  to  3  and  ij  ins. 
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long,  smooth  above  but  do-wny  underneath ,  and  rather 
suggestive  of  those  of  some  of  the  small-leaved 
Aristolochias. — Gardening  (A  merican) . 

Real  Flowers  and  Plants  in  Public  Decorations. 

An  exhibition  is  being  held  in  Portland-street, 
Manchester,  of  a  new  method  of  public  decoration. 
A  great  variety  of  rear  flowers  and  plants  are  pre¬ 
served  in  such  a  way  by  a  patent  process  that  their 
natural  colours  and  form  are  retained  and  protected 
against  the  weather.  Messrs.  J.  Defries  and 
Sons,  of  London,  have  laid  out  a  room  in  the 
form  of  a  garden,  with  grass  plots,  flower  beds,  and 
walks.  The  entrance  is  by  three  arches  built  in 
trellis  work  and  real  flowers  and  grasses.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  room  there  is  a  collection  of 
devices  of  the  sea,  made  entirely  of  flowers,  including 
a  ship’s  bridge,  pennant  in  colours,  life  buoy,  and 
life  belt.  On  the  front  of  the  bridge  is  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  this  city.  In  the  centre  of  the 
garden  is  a  large  cut  crystal  fountain  lighted  by 
electricity,  which  is  intended  to  give  a  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ability  of  the  flowers  to  resist  rain. 
There  are  columns  festooned  with  garlands  of 
natural  flowers,  draperies  overhead  tied  up  with 
bouquets,  and  long  curves  of  pendant  grasses  of 
various  colours.  The  exhibition  is  in  its  way  inter¬ 
esting  and  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  will  remain  open 
during  the  present  month. — Manchester  City  News. 

The  Manuring  of  Turnips. — A  pamphlet  has  been 
published  by  the  Glasgow  Technical  College,  setting 
forth  the  results  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  the 
manuring  of  Turnips  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  College,  of  which  Professor  Wright  is 
the  director.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  these  experiments ;  — In 
three  of  the  series  of  experiments,  the  plot  receiving 
farmyard  manure  shows  the  largest  increase.  Giving 
to  it,  however,  a  value  of  3s.  a  ton,  we  find  that  only 
in  one  case  is  the  profit  greatest.  In  two  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  super¬ 
phosphate  is  supplemented  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
— in  the  one  case,  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt. 
superphosphate  and  f  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
on  the  other,  at  the  rate  of  double  quantities  of  both. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  superphosphate  is  accompanied  with  greater 
profit  than  the  larger.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
experiments  shows  the  benefit  of  supplementing 
superphosphate  with  either  potash  or  nitrogen. 
With  regard  to  the  action  of  potash,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  no  case,  where  it  has  been  applied  alone,  has 
it  had  any  appreciable  benefit ;  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  an  injurious  effect.  In  all  cases, 
however,  when  applied  along  with  superphosphate, 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory,  exceeding  in  some 
cases  even  those  obtained  with  superphosphate  when 
supplemented  with  nitrogen.  Lastly,  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  results  evidently 
show  these  two  manures  to  be  possessed  of  equal 
manurial  value. 

. - - 

PLANT  ENEMIES. 

The  value  of  sulphur  as  an  insecticide,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  a  “  fungicide,"  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated  ;  indeed,  but  for  that  mineral,  we 
may  never  have  held  in  check  that  great  pest  the 
vine  mildew.  Yet  it  is  a  compound  which  needs  to  be 
used  with  very  much  care  and  caution.  I  heard  a  little 
story  the  other  day  of  a  gardener  in  Bucks,  it  was  many 
years  ago,  who,  finding  his  Cucumber  plants  infested 
with  spider,  obtained  large  lumps  of  fresh  lime, 
placed  them  in  the  frames,  moistened  them,  then 
sprinkled  sulphur  over  the  lime,  shutting  down  the 
frames  closely.  When  the  plants  were  examined 
after  being  for  some  time  suffused  in  the  strong 
vapour  and  fumes  created,  it  was  found  that  the 
leaves  were  nearly  all  killed,  the  plants  suffering 
least  at  the  windward  end  of  the  pits.  That  showed 
how  easy  it  is  to  overdo  a  remedy. 

In  another  case,  and  in  another  county,  to  destroy 
mildew  on  vines,  a  pot  was  filled  with  fresh  lime  and 
served  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Presently  the 
intense  heat  generated  in  the  slacking  lime  set  the 
sulphur  on  fire,  and  every  leaf  on  the  vines  was  at 
once  destroyed.  In  another  case  that  occurred 
many  years  ago,  an  inexperienced  man  burned 
sulphur  on  hot  cinders  in  a  vinery  and  killed  foliage, 
fruit,  and  plants  in  the  house  absolutely.  There  is 
no  safer  and  better  means  of  utilising  sulphur  than 
by  making  up  a  wash,  using  new  milk  or  soft  soap 


to  make  it  adhesive,  and  then  coating  the  hot-water 
pipes  or  flues,  without  shutting  frames,  pits,  cr 
houses  up  close. 

Still,  there  must  be  a  high  temperature,  as  there 
should  be  created  a  thin  film  of  mist  inside,  and  a 
few  hours’  immersion  in  that  is  found  most  destruc-  ' 
tive  to  insects  and  mildew.  What  with  sulphur, 
sulphate  of  copper,  lime,  paraffin,  and  some  other 
simple  elements,  it  is  now  comparatively  easy  to 
keeps  insects  and  moulds  at  bay.  Of  late  these 
pests  have  not  given  great  trouble ;  whether  owing 
to  constant  combatting  or  to  more  favourable 
seasons,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  any  case  it 
does  help  to  create  in  the  minds  of  gardeners  some 
sense  of  security  when  they  know  of  and  how  to  use 
these  drastic  remedies. — D. 

- -4. - - 

LARGE  V.  SMALL  VEGETABLES. 

Most  of  the  fulminators  against  large  vegetables 
appear  to  hail  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
failed  to  produce  any  extra  large  specimens,  or  are 
not  interested  in  doing  so.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
need  exercise  our  minds  very  much  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  vegetables,  as  their  producers  can 
just  as  easily  produce  small  ones  if  they  want  them, 
and  the  growers  of  gigantic  Onions  at  all  events  are 
not  very  numerous.  The  expense  of  producing 
the  large  Onions  is  frequently  dangled  before  us  as 
an  objection,  as  well  as  their  poor  keeping  qualities, 
but  these  are  matters  that  concern  each  individual 
grower  only.  Seeing,  however,  that  only  a  few  are 
grown,  there  is  ample  time  to  use  them  from 
October  to  the  end  of  January.  Judges  are  also 
blamed  for  awarding  prizes  to  and  thus  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  production  of  these  large  speci¬ 
mens  ;  but  given  a  number  of  Onions  weighing  a 
pound  each  and  the  same  number  of  the  same  sort 
weighing  2  lbs  ,"  all  being  sound,  clean,  well  formed 
bulbs,  how,  I  ask,  is  a  judge  to  get  away  from  the 
larger  ones  ?  If  he  ignores  them  because  the  others 
are  smaller,  would  not  an  exhibitor  on  a  future 
occasion  be  justified,  if  he  showed  some  half-a-pound, 
in  objecting  to  the  award  being  given  to  some  of  i  lb. 
weight  ?  The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  too 
absurd  to  be  pursued  any  further. 

Coming  now  to  Cauliflowers.  Here  again  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  not  noticed  any  difference  in  the 
flavour  of  an  Autumn  Giant  a  foot  across  with  the 
curds  perfect  as  compared  with  smaller  kinds  in  later 
summer  or  autumn  months.  Early  Forcing  is  no 
doubt  delicious,  but  we  cannot  get  Autumn  Giant  so 
early  as  June  for  comparison.  When  wanted  for  the 
dining  room  we  cut  Autumn  Giant  when  4  or  6  ins. 
in  diameter,  because  of  the  appearance  when  dished 
up.  In  its  season  I  consider  this  of  superior  flavour 
to  Early  London  and  Walcheren,  which  I  have 
frequently  noticed  are  very  strong  flavoured  during 
late  summer  or  autumn  months,  and  if  slightly  over¬ 
grown,  inclined  to  be  tough. 

Until  some  dimensions  are  fixed  upon  I  cannot  see 
how  judges  can  pass  over  at  a  show  a  perfect  Cauli¬ 
flower  a  foot  across  in  favour  of  one  half  the  size. 
In  collections  of  vegetables  Cauliflowers  not  too 
large  harmonise  better  with  the  other  exhibits,  but 
when  it  comesto  a  class  exclusively  for  Cauliflowers,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  exhibitors  in  this  part  will 
submit  to  large  perfect  specimens  being  passed  over 
in  favour  of  smaller  ones,  though  equally  good  in 
every  other  way.  The  Brussel  Sprout  is  another 
vegetable  complained  of  on  account  of  its  size,  and 
the  flavour  is  said  to  be  strong  by  some  writers. 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  complaint  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  dining  room,  but  three  years  ago  my 
Sprouts  were  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  I  was 
addressed  more  than  once  in  not  very  complimentary 
terms  in  consequence.  Those  gardeners  who  grow 
these  for  exhibition  must  be  blind  to  their  own 
interest  if  they  grow  all  to  exhibition  size  in 
opposition  to  their  employers’  wishes.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  any  one  to  conclude  that  all  vegetables  are, 
or  are  in  danger  of  being,  grown  up  to  the  standard 
seen  at  shows.  I  regard  all  such  productions  as 
showing  skill  and  perseverance  aided  by  favourable 
conditions,  and  as  such  they  are  bound  to  be 
recognized  by  judges  and  show  authorities  as  they 
are  admired  by  the  spectators.  Large  heads  of 
Celery  are  said  to  be  positively  coarse  and  uneatable. 
Judges  are  not  supposed  to  taste  it  at  shows,  but 
they  can  readily  ascertain  if  it  is  solid  and  crisp, 
which  are  fair  indications  that  there  is  not  much 
the  matter  with  it. 


It  seems  to  me  absurb  to  say  that  judges  should 
not  encourage  large  vegetables  by  awarding  them 
prizes  because  such  specimens  are  of  inferior  flavour. 
Judges,  I  contend,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
flavour  of  vegetables,  for  any  judgment  as  to  their 
quality  before  being  cooked  would  be  mere  assump¬ 
tion.  Let  it  be  understood  that  when  I  speak  of 
large  vegetables  I  do  not  mean  overgrown  or  aged 
specimens.  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
Cucumber  18  ins.  long ;  neck  and  girth  well 
proportioned,  to  one  24  in.  that  is  unduly  thick  and 
past  its  best ;  yet  at  country  shows  the  latter  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  will  be  awarded  the  prize.  Seeing 
the  great  number  of  shows  that  are  annually  held 
through  the  country,  and  that  the  committees 
of  the  majority  for  want  of  funds  have  no  choice  in 
the  selection  of  judges,  but  have  to  procure  them 
near  at  hand  to  save  expense,  I  think  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  would  do  good  service  if  they 
drew  up  a  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  judges, 
many  of  whom  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  duties 
they  undertake,  their  decisions  being  mere  guess¬ 
work,  glaring  blunders  being  committed,  frequently 
followed  by  turbulent  scenes.  The  bewildered 
exhibitor  in  the  hands  of  such  men  becomes  a 
shuttlecock,  the  judging  not  being  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  two  years  alike. 

If  the  rules  were  printed  in  leaflet  form  and  the 
secretary  of  every  society  applied  for  a  copy  and 
printed  it  in  the  schedule  of  their  respective  societies, 
growers  would  have  an  idea  of  the  points  to  be 
aimed  at  and  judges  how  to  make  the  awards  more 
harmonious  than  at  present.  If  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  does  not  take  early  steps  in  the 
matter,  perhaps  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  give  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject. —  IT.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

- -i- - 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES.- 

Their  Aims  and  Objects. 

There  are  associations  and  societies  with  greater 
scope,  and  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  than  this  one,  but  the  objects  of  all  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  namely,  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  gardening,  but  particularly  the 
educational  or  mental  improvement  of  their  own 
members.  The  benefits  thus  presented  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  class  of  gardeners,  for  all 
are  invited  to  join  on  equal  terms  for  the  common 
advantage.  Amateurs,  or  those  having  a  love  for 
gardening  in  any  particular  branch,  are  not  only 
invited  to  join,  but  welcomed  in  the  knowledge  that 
horticulture  generally  is  bettered  thereby.  The 
annually  increasing  number  of  societies  that  are 
being  formed  all  over  the  country,  is  in  itself  ample 
testimony  that  such  societies  are  not  only  wanted, 
but  that  some  appreciable  advantage  is  being  derived 
from  them.  Scientific  and  literary  bodies  have  their 
societies  and  clubs  which  they  frequent  to  their  own 
advantage  in  one  way  or  other,  and  various  avoca¬ 
tions,  trades  and  handicrafts  have  their  societies  ; 
and  if  horticulture  or  gardening  is  to  progress  and 
be  in  keeping  with  the  times,  it  must  also  have  its 
societies  for  the  advancement  or  improvement  of  its 
followers. 

Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

The  primary  object  of  all  gardening  societies  formed 
for  mutual  improvement,  should  be  the  reading 
of  papers,  followed  up  by  a  discussion  thereon.  The 
advantages  of  so  doing  are  far-reaching;  but  no  one, 
probably,  who  has  written  a  paper  and  put  himself 
to  any  trouble  over  it,  will  deny  that  he  has  himself 
derived  a  great  amount  of  benefit  by  it  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  In  fact,  he  will  in  most 
cases  own  that  he  has  learned  more  by  the  effort  it 
cost  him  to  write  it — especially  if  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  follow  the  subject  up  with  any  degree  of 
exhaustiveness  — than  he  ever  did  by  listening  to  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  somebody  else,  and  then  taking 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  information  will  be  more 
impressed  upon  his  memory  by  the  searching  for  it 
and  then  committing  the  facts  to  paper  than  by 
listening  to  a  paper  read  by  another.  Apart  from 
the  mental  improvement,  and  the  stock  of  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  ready  to  hand  in  gardening  matters,  the 
efforts  to  produce  a  good  paper  will  enable  the  writer 
to  improve  penmanship,  composition,  and  spelling. 
It  is  not  those  who  write  most  that  write  best,  but 
probably  that  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  neglect 
or  the  impossiblity  of  attaining  those  inestimable 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser  at  ameetinsof  the  Chiswick 

Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  Nov.  istti.,  1893. 
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requirements  during  their  boyhood  and  school  days. 
The  rising  generation  of  gardeners  all  enjoy  the 
means  for  self  improvement,  especially  during  the 
winter  evenings,  and  they  may  rest  assured  they  will 
never  regret  having  embraced  those  means  while  still 
within  their  reach,  and  while  time  and  duties  are  less 
pressing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  writer 
monopolises  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  paper.  An 
attentive  audience  can  derive  a  great  amount  of 
advantage  from  the  experience  of  others,  even  if  the 
paper  is  confined  to  a  record  of  failures,  although  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  courageous  enough  to 
record  them.  In  these  days,  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  which  takes  or  claims  extensive 
improvements  in  all  branches  of  gardening  — 
gardening,  especially,  in  all  large  establishments — is 
tending  to  be  departmental,  and  young  gardeners  are 
often  very  much  confined  to  one  department,  to 
the  neglect  of  others.  The  listening  to  papers  on 
various  subjects  by  different  members  then  proves  of 
great  advantage  in  diffusing  knowledge  amongst 
members  of  the  society,  whose  practice  may  be 
largely  confined  to  one  or  other  department.  A 
gardener  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable,  or  what  is  termed 
the  outdoor  department,  gets,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  and  practice,  a  good  insight  into  two  of  the 
principal  branches  of  gardening,  and  which  are 
almost  sure  to  be  of  material  advantage  to  him  in 
after  life,  unless  he  becomes  a  departmental  foreman 
permanently  in  some  large  establishment  ;  but  when 
one  has  to  take  charge  of  a  garden  and  all  its 
belongings,  then  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any 
branch  of  gardening.  He  would,  therefore,  derive 
advantage  from  papers  relating  to  indoor  gardening, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  plant  culture.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  spend  much  of  their  time 
under  glass,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  would  be 
benefited  by  listening  to  papers  on  fruit  or  vegetable 
culture.  Hence  the  mutual  advantages  to  the 
members  of  such  societies  as  we  are  now  discussing. 
Young  men  often  find  great  attractions  for  plant 
culture  under  glass,  from  one  cause  or  another,  and 
it  may  be  to  escape  the  more  laborious  duties  that 
often  pertain  to  the  vegetable  garden  ;  but  they  must 
not  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  an 
occasional  peep  through  the  glass  will  enable  them 
to  grow  good  Cabbages, jCauliflowers.jCelery  or  Peas. 
Neither  will  the  listening  to  papers  enable  you  wholly 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  good 
information  will  enable  you  with  the  rest  of  your 
experience,  to  go  more  boldly  and  confidently  into 
the  practical  part  of  it  when  occasion  offers.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  papers  will 
never  make  a  good  gardener.  Neither  will  the 
listening  to  masters  of  singing  or  violin  playing  enable 
a  man  to  sing  or  play.  They  may,  however,  excite 
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Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  constitute  another 
important  item  in  the  adornment  of  gardens,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  parks;  and  papers  on  these  subjects 
with  regard  to  selection,  planting,  pruning,  and  good 
keeping  are  all  legitimate  and  desirable  for  discussion 
at  gardening  associations.  Trees  and  shrubs,  like 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  have  not  only  been 
neglected  in  many  establishments,  but  they  too  have 
been  ruthlessly  rooted  up  to  make  room  for  the 
popular  craze  of  summer  flower  bedding  and  carpet 
scroll  work,  that  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  with 
wearisomeness  on  account  of  their  sameness  and 
superabundance.  I  myself  have  helped  to  uproot 
shrubbery  to  make  way  for  the  gay  parterre,  but  like 
many  others  have  been  led  to  look  upon  it  since  as 
horticultural  sacrilege.  When  this  kind  of  gardening 
is  carried  out  extensively  it  is  expensive  and  often 
very  unsatisfactory,  particularly  in  cold  wet  seasons 
when  the  sun-loving  exotics  are  a  failure  and  the 
flower  garden  a  disgrace  all  through  the  season. 

Fungoid  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  but  too  often 
play  havoc  with  many  garden  subjects,  whether 
grown  for  use  or  ornament.  Not  only  may  papers 
be  read  bearing  upon  these  plant  destroyers,  and 
information  given  by  the  reader  as  to  the  best  means 
of  destroying  them,  but  the  audience  generally  may 
contribute  of  their  knowledge  and  experiences, 
whether  successes  or  failures,  so  that  all  may 
mutually  benefit  by  the  same,  and  gardening  as  a 
pursuit  maybe  made  to  progress  thereby.  In  short, 
there  should  be  no  neglected  corner  in  the  garden, 
nor  uncared-for  department,  as  it  mars  the  keeping 
of  the  rest,  and  injures  the  reputation  of  the 
gardener  who  is  expected  to  have  everything  in 
keeping  with  the  times  as  far  as  the  means  at  his 
command  will  allow. 

A  paper,  however  good  and  of  necessarily  limited 
duration,  can  only  give  an  outline  to  be  followed  in 
the  main  particulars,  leaving  the  hearer  to  fill  in  the 
detail  in  actual  practice.  A  man’s  practical  experi¬ 
ence  should  enable  him  to  do  this,  and  the  sounder 
his  practice  he  will  succeed  or  be  enabled  to  do  it 
the  more  correctly  in  proportion  to  his  care  and  the 
love  he  has  for  the  plants  under  his  charge.  The 
reading  of  papers  is  meant  in  a  large  measure  to 
stimulate  a  love  for  various  classes  of  plants,  and  a 
desire  to  get  further  information  about  them. 
Except  a  gardener  has  a  love  for  the  plants  he  is 
called  upon  to  grow  and  tend  he  will  never  succeed, 
far  less  excel  in  their  culture  ;  but  they  will  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  be  neglected.  Zeal  and 
earnestness  are  the  causes  that  urge  all  men  on  to 
success  in  their  several  vocations. 

Scientific  Aspect. 

The  more  closely  the  above  questions  are  considered 
the  more  closely  it  will  be  seen  that  science  and 
good  practice  are  intimately  bound  together,  and 
one  a  support  of  the  other.  It  is  possible  to  do  fair 
gardening  by  dint  of  long  experience,  but  gardening 
can  never  make  much  progress  so  long  as  the 
operator  is  satisfied  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down 
orally  or  by  example  of  his  predecessors.  A  man 
may  rest  content  in  the  belief  that  the  gardening 
which  served  his  father,  and  it  may  be  his  grand¬ 
father,  will  also  be  good  enough  for  him,  and  so 
probably  it  would  be  were  every  other  gardener  of 
the  same  opinion.  Then  would  gardening  be  at  a 
dead  halt  and  stationary,  and  we  should  be  like  the 
unprogressive  oriental  nations.  That  condition  of 
things  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  still  far  distant.  As  it  is 
the  unscientific  man  is  liable  to  fail  by  changing  his 
locality  and  being  placed  under  conditions  foreign 
to  what  he  has  been  accustomed.  A  man  may  fail 
by  being  placed  under  conditions  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
at  issue.  Some  scientific  insight  into  the  ihner 
working  of  the  art  would  enable  him  to  surmount 
difficulties  that  might  otherwise  seem  insurmount¬ 
able.  "  Gardening  is  an  art  which  does  mend 
nature,”  and  the  poet  might  have  added,  "  for  man's 
particular  benefit.”  “What  you  do  still  betters 
what  is  done,”  he  continues.  Such  should  be  the 
case  if  it  is  nDt  so  always.  You  cannot  do  better 
gardening  unless  well  abreast  of  the  times,  then  you 
may  attempt  to  improve  upon  it.  All  this  implies 
that  you  must  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  gardening  or  at  least  some  of  the  branches 
of  it,  and  by  pursuing  the  science  along  those  lines 
you  may  hope  to  excel  and  thus  better  the  profession 
by  so  much.  There  can  be  no  good  gardening 
without  science  or  knowledge,  as  there  can  be  no 
real  science  that  has  not  been  discovered,  deter¬ 


mined,  or  proved  by  practice,  whether  in  the  garden 
or  the  laboratory. 

The  lecture  room,  or  in  other  words,  evening 
meetings  held  by  associations  of  gardeners,  constitute 
the  proper  and  legitimate  place  where  the  knowledge 
gained,  the  notes  of  observation  made,  or  the 
discoveries  brought  to  light  in  the  laboratory, 
should  be  explained  and  disseminated  for  the 
mutual  good  of  all  who  may  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Valuable  knowledge  gained  by  experience 
or  discoveries  made,  if  they  are  to  remain  hid  and 
stored  away  in  the  brains  and  note  books  of  those 
who  make  them,  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  world 
at  large  and  gardening  in  particular  when  such 
knowledge  pertains  to  cultivation.  Those  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  making  discoveries  or  experiments 
of  their  own  can  assimilate  and  disseminate  the 
information  ascertained  by  others,  for  only  by  such 
means  is  it  possible  in  many  cases  to  diffuse  such 
information  amongst  the  masses. 

Papers  are  sometimes  read  on  subjects  which  deal 
with  what  a  good  many  look  upon  as  the  ornaments 
of  the  profession.  This  term  may  be  applied  to 
historical  or  literary  papers  or  those  dealing  with 
interesting  science,  and  which  do  not  bear  directly 
upon  cultivation.  They  have  their  uses  notwith¬ 
standing.  Historical  papers  review  what  has  been 
done,  and  are  apt  sometimes  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  us,  for  we  are  too  liable  occasionally  to  boast  of 
igth  century  progress  as  if  comparatively  little  had 
been  done  by  our  predecessors,  whereas  we  often 
find  that  they  did  wonderful  gardening  under  great 
difficulties  and  inconveniences.  Nor  is  interesting 
science  to  he  despised,  for  many  good  horticulturists 
have  been  able  to  apply  it  to  practical  purpose.  A 
well  informed  gardener  may  and  does  often  interest 
his  employer  and  others  under  whom  he  is  placed. 
He  who  can  converse  with  his  employer  upon  history 
or  topics  of  scientific  interest,  has  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  for  he  is  able  to  gain  and  retain  a  place  in  his 
employer’s  estimation.  Should  the  employer  have  to 
get  the  information  elsewhere,  it  would  mean  depre¬ 
ciation  to  the  well-informed  character  of  the  man  on 
subjects  directly  relating  to  his  calling.  The  higher 
branches  of  the  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  even 
the  purely  interesting  science,  open  up  a  field  for  the 
gardener’s  own  delectation  in  the  surroundings  of 
his  daily  life,  and  constitute  an  invaluable  aid  to  his 
personal  happiness  even  should  his  lot  be  rather  a 
hard,  laborious  or  uphill  one.  All  this  can  of  course 
be  followed  up  in  the  evenings  and  during  his  leisure 
hours. 

Independently  of  the  information  imparted  or 
gained  in  the  course  of  discussion,  the  acquiring  of 
the  ability  to  speak  in  public  may  be  and  often  is  of 
practical  value  to  a  man  in  after  life,  even  if  he  should 
never  become  an  orator.  When  young  gardeners 
get  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  rural  or  suburban  districts,  they  are  often 
called  upon  to  organise  or  conduct  local  shows,  so 
that  when  matters  have  to  he  discussed  in  com¬ 
mittee  or  otherwise,  they  can  do  so  with  more  con¬ 
fidence,  and  herein  does  experience  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  speakers.  This  acquirement  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by  practice  at 
meetings  such  as  these.  There  are  always,  and  will 
be  differences  of  opinion  in  discussion,  and  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared  for  them,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
out-arguing  your  opponents,  but  to  convince  them 
simply  by  persuasion  that  your  case  or  your  views 
are  better  or  more  correct  than  the  others  which 
may  be  put  forward. 

There  are  other  objects  for  which  gardening  asso¬ 
ciations  may  exist ;  and  not  the  least  is  the  exhibition 
of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  interesting  objects 
relating  to  gardening  or  of  popular  interest  in  one 
way  or  other  amongst  those  whose  vocation  is  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  Work  of  this  kind  should 
have  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  reading  of  papers, 
namely,  a  diffusing  of  information  relating  to  the 
profession,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  efforts  in 
the  art  of  cultivation.  U nder  existing  circumstances 
such  additional  aid  to  knowledge  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  association.  Being  in  close  proximity 
to  the  great  centre  of  plant  collections  and  the 
numerous  metropolitan  exhibitions,  we  feel  the  want 
of  exhibitions  here  much  less  than  those  gardeners 
or  associations  living  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
great  centre  of  horticultural  activity,  where  all  new 
plants  of  any  importance  are  sure  to  find  their  way 
long  before  they  have  had  time  to  grow  old. 

The  writing  of  essays  on  horticultural  subjects  in 
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competition  for  prizes  is  another  legitimate  object 
for  which  mutual  improvement  associations  may 
exist  to  encourage.  Unfortunately,  gardeners  are 
very  often  adverse  to  competitions  of  this  kind,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not  excite  a  healthy 
emulation  amongst  the  members.  No  one  can  nor 
should  absolutely  expect  to  get  the  first  prize,  nor 
even  rely  upon  getting  a  prize  at  all. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  head  gardener  or  a  fore¬ 
man  should  not  prejudice  the  competition,  but  all 
should  compete  on  equal  terms  as  becomes  men,  for 
we  cannot  afford  the  pride  that  forbids  us  from 
taking  part  in  a  friendly  competition  that  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  in  all  probability  will  do  us  good 
service  in  after  Lfe  when  increasing  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  overtake  us.  The  incidents  of  com¬ 
petition  and  the  results  of  the  examination  are  often 
very  curious.  In  the  case  of  a  comparatively  recent 
competition  or  horticultural  examination  where 
employer,  gardener,  and  a  young  man  entered  the 
competitive  lists,  the  results  showed  that  the 
employer  wrote  the  best  paper  ;  and  the  boy  was 
second,  the  gardener  himself  was  third  or  nowhere. 
The  moral  in  this  case  is  to  pursue  this  kind  of  work 
while  still  apprentice  or  journeyman,  and  before 
prejudices  of  position  hamper  your  endeavours  to 
work  your  way  upward  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to 
better  yourself  in  the  profession.  You  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  deficiencies  in  your  early  education 
and  the  endeavour  to  make  up  that  deficiency  is 
highly  commendable.  From  thence  you  can  progress 
to  the  very  highest  branches  of  learning  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  self  improvement.  Remember  also  the 
proverb  that  reading  makes  a  well-informed  man, 
writing  a  correct  man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man. 
All  these  can  be  practised  in  the  endeavour  to 
benefit  and  be  benefited  by  mutual  improvement 
associations — 

“  Work  on,  hope  on,  and  be  ye  sure 
Self-help  is  noble  schooling.” 

Education  may  not  immediately  benefit  you  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  it  must  largely  assist  in 
your  practical  work,  for  a  well  and  wisely  stored 
mind  must  be  a  great  aid  to  the  proper  direction  of 
a  well  practised  hand. 

Libraries. 

Most  or  all  of  the  members  present  live  in  localities 
favoured  with  free  libraries,  and  bearing  that  fact  in 
mind  it  would  seem  that  very  little  practical  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  the  accumulation  of  books  or 
the  formation  of  a  library,  circulating  or  otherwise, 
*'  under  the  management  of  a  mutual  improvement 
association.”  It  would,  however,  be  of  material 
advantage  as  many  of  us  already  know.  Public 
libraries  are  got  up  to  please  the  taste  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  general  public.  While  not 
denying  gardeners  the  privilege  and  use  of  such 
books,  it  is  my  intention  to  show  that  because 
gardeners  belong  to  a  special  profession  they  require 
books  in  which  the  general  public  would  neither  be 
interested,  nor  in  many  cases  could  understand  nor 
appreciate  at  their  full  value.  Books  dealing  with 
various  branches  of  horticulture  and  the  domain  of 
botany  are  often  very  expensive,  so  that  the  not 
over-paid  profession  would  derive  material  advan¬ 
tage  by  belonging  to  associations  sufficiently  strong 
to  possess  a  circulating  library  of  books  specially 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  gardeners.  Of 
course,  funds  would  be  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  books  of  this  character. 

Most  of  the  members  present  are  fortunate  in 
belonging  to  establishments  where  you  have  regular 
access  to  horticultural  libraries  every  evening  during 
certain  hours,  so  that  the  needs  of  this  association 
in  this  respect  are  well  supplied.  In  the  bulk  of 
gardening  establishments  a  library  is  a  thing  un¬ 
known,  so  that  where  local  societies  exist  it  is  for 
them  to  make  some  endeavour  in  the  establishment 
of  a  library,  however  limited,  so  long  as  the  quality 
of  the  books  and  their  applicability  to  the  profession 
are  good  and  of  primary  importance. 


Horse  Radish. 

This  is  seldom  found  well  grown  in  private  gardens, 
yet  no  vegetable  pays  better  for  good  cultivation. 
Often  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  there  is  a  big 
patch  of  half-starved  roots  overgroA'n  with  rubbish 
that  has  stood  for  years,  from  which  the  most 
miserable  bits  are  dug  up  when  asked  for,  and 


which  are  often  so  stringy  and  tough  that  they  are 
of  no  value.  Now,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  ground 
was  planted  each  year  there  would  be  sufficient 
roots  to  last  the  whole  season.  A  piece  of  ground 
20  ft.  wide  and  about  40  ft.  long  would  give  a  supply 
for  a  very  large  establishment.  The  ground  for 
growing  this  crop  cannot  be  too  rich  or  too  deeply 
dug,  and  if  of  a  light  nature  so  much  the  better,  as 
growth  will  be  more  luxuriant.  Good  roots,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  grown  in  heavy  ground,  though  more 
labour  is  needed  to  induce  quick  growth. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  this  vegetable  may 
be  grown  ;  one  is  by  means  of  the  long  slender  roots, 
the  other  from  crowns  taken  off  the  old  plants.  Ihe 
cultivator  must  choose  which  of  the  two  he  will 
adopt  by  the  depth  of  the  soil  he  has  to  deal  with. 
Having  a  piece  of  rich  ground  in  an  open  situation 
that  has  a  depth  of  soil  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  we 
should  prefer  the  former  mode.  Select  all  the  long 
thin  roots  when  taking  up  the  crop,  rub  off  from 
these  all  the  little  rootlets  except  a  few  at  the 
bottom,  tie  them  up  in  bundles  and  lay  them  in  the 
soil  so  that  they  may  not  get  dry.  When  the  whole 
of  the  crop  has  been  taken  up,  the  stoutest  should  be 
laid  in  on  a  north  border  for  future  use,  and  all  that 
may  not  do  for  planting  should  be  burnt,  as  any  bits 
left  lying  about  would  be  sure  to  grow. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
allowing  a  foot  between  each  set.  Holes  are  made 
with  a  dibber  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  set  to  be  admitted  without 
being  bent.  If  the  ground  be  at  all  heavy,  some 
light  rich  soil  should  be  prepared  by  passing  it 
through  a  half-inch  sieve ;  this  should  be  used  for 
filling  up  the  holes.  But  if  the  land  is  light  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  that  trouble,  as  the  roots 
will  be  able  to  expand  freely  in  it  without.  If 
crowns  are  used  for  sets,  they  should  be  taken  off 
the  strongest  pieces  with  about  two  inches  of  root 
attached.  Remove  all  buds  except  the  centre  one, 
and  having  made  holes  as  previously  advocated, 
drop  these  into  the  bottom,  taking  care  that  the 
crown  is  upwards.  The  holes  should  then  be  filled 
half  full  with  fine  rich  soil,  and  when  growth  has 
pushed  through  it  should  be  filled  up  to  the  top. 
This  growth  that  has  been  made  in  the  dark  will 
become  hardened  and  form  into  root. 

Should  the  soil  be  too  shallow  to  admit  of  this 
practice,  then  holes  should  be  made  in  an  oblique 
manner  and  the  long  roots  used.  Care  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  to  see  that  when  putting  them  in 
the  roots  are  not  bent.  No  manure  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  as  this 
causes  them  to  become  forked,  for  the  little  rootlets 
take  hold  of  it  and  thereby  outgrow  the  main  one. 
If  the  weather  should  be  dry  during  summer  copious 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  afterwards  the  plants  will 
take  care  of  themselves  — Kitchen  Gardener. 

Sutton’s  Dwarf  Gem  Brussels  Sprout. 

I  SEND  you  a  sample  of  Sutton's  Dwarf  Gem 
Brussels  Sprout,  a  variety  which  I  strongly  re¬ 
commend  for  trial  to  all  who  may  have  suffered 
disappointment  with  this  most  useful  vegetable.  It 
has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  during  the 
two  seasons  I  have  grown  it.  The  "  buttons  ”  are 
of  medium  size,  solid,  and  good  in  colour  and 
flavour.  It  is  very  hardy  and  has  all  the  qualities 
a  really  good  Brussels  Sprout  should  possess.— 2I.  C. 
Grant,  The  Rookery  Gardens,  Dorking.  [It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  gem. — Ed.] 

- -S— - - 
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A  Contrast  in  November. — By  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  different  aspects  of  nature  it  various  parts 
of  the  globe  at  one  and  the  same  time,  let  us  take 
the  4th  of  November  last  as  a  date.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  it  was  the  end  of  autumn,  or  even  early  winter. 
Out-of-doors  flowers  were  getting  scarce,  and  the 
Dahlias  that  were  plentiful  a  short  time  previously, 
owing  to  a  mild  autumn,  were  mostly  cut  down,  and 
most  other  late  flowers  had  gone  in  the  same  way, 
and  leaves  falling,  so  that  everything  was  putting  on 
a  wintery  aspect.  Amongst  shrubs,  the  Hamamelis 
virginica  having  flowered  early,  was  generally  leaf¬ 
less  and  bare.  It  is  true  that  many  really  spring 
flowering  subjects,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous, 


were  flowering,  or  making  a  struggle  to  do  so,  at  an 
untimely  period.  But  they  looked  sullied,  bedraggled 
and  starved  in  most  cases,  and  almost  the  only 
things  we  could  look  u  pon  as  being  in  their  glory,  and 
at  a  legitimate  season,  were  the  various  forms  of 
Chrysanthemum.  The  early  flowering,  decorative 
sorts,  the  pompons,  single  sorts,  anemone  pompons, 
and  others  of  that  sort  were  having  what  to  them 
was  a  fine  time  in  parks,  public  and  private  gardens, 
and  the  villa  and  cottage  garden  plots.  Indoors,  of 
course,  the  Chrysanthemum  in  exhibition  form  was 
at  its  best,  or  rapidly  approaching  that  stage  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Exhibitions  of  those  noble 
autumn  and  winter  flowers  were  beginning  to  be 
held,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  week 
onward,  the  shows  were  very  numerous. 

Sydney. — The  Town  and  Country  Journal  of  that 
place  for  November  4th  had  a  totally  different  tale 
to  record.  Real  summer  weather  had  set  in  after  a 
rather  changeable  spring-time,  and  thunderstorms 
might  have  been  expected.  Vegetation  was  luxuriant 
in  most  parts  of  the  colony.  Natural  grasses  were 
in  flower  and  ready  to  be  cut  for  hay-making.  The 
flower  garden  was  still  gay  with  many  charming 
spring  flowers.  Roses  were  blooming  profusely,  and 
Tea  Roses  had  been  excellent.  They  and  the 
Bourbon  section  have  become  popular  of  late  years, 
and  keep  on  flowering  some  time  after  the  above 
date,  provided  the  flower  stems  are  removed  after  the 
blossom  is  past  its  best.  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
were  passing  out  of  flower,  after  which  layering  may 
be  done.  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  and  Hyacinths 
were  ripening  off  their  foliage.  Dahlias  had  been 
planted  out  for  some  time,  and  others  were  to  be 
planted  for  succession,  as  well  as  Gladioli.  Advice 
was  being  given  for  the  top-dressing  of  out-door 
Fuchsias,  for  the  pegging  down  of  Verbenas  and 
Petunias,  and  for  the  top-dressing  and  watering  of 
Pansies.  Shading  was  also  recommended  for  thfem 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  were  approaching  that  stage  when  they  re¬ 
quire  staking.  Carpet  bedding  was  in  want  of  trim¬ 
ming  to  keep  it  uniform.  While  all  this  was  going  on, 
preparations  were  being  made  for  autumn.  The 
general  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  was  just  to 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  The  autumn- 
flowering  and  fine-foliaged  annuals  were  sown  in 
October,  and  were  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
positions,  while  a  second  sowing  was  to  be  made  for 
succession. 

JohannesbePg. — Taking  a  leap  from  the  anti¬ 
podes  to  South  Africa  on  the  same  date  (Nov.  4th),  we 
find  that  a  summer-like  spring  was  in  the  full  glow 
of  freshness.  A  week  of  warm  weather,  and  some 
genial  showers  of  rain  had  excited  the  plants  that 
had  been  pushing  away  for  some  time,  into  rich 
blossom  and  verdure.  Lawns  and  grass  borders  were 
green,  and  plants  everywhere  flowering  in  such  a 
way  that  the  gardener  could  only  feel  himself  in  an 
earthly  paradise.  Roses  were  in  full  bloom  in  many 
gardens,  and  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Sweetwilliams, 
Phloxes,  and  other  things  were  charming  in  the  per¬ 
fection  and  variety  of  their  bloom.  Seeds  were  to 
be  sown  of  late  flowering  plants  such  as  Zinnia, 
Portulaca,  Cockscomb,  Balsam,  Lobelia,  Mignonette, 
Phlox,  Verbena,  Candytuft,  &c.  Those  things  that 
were  in  full  bloom  on  the  4th  November  are  per¬ 
ennials,  and  must  have  been  slumbering,  as  it  were, 
through  the  winter,  which  must  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  resting  period  induced  by  the  drought.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  vicissitudes  of  frost,  snow, 
and  rain,  such  as  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  winter.  There  would  be  perennial  greenness 
there,  provided  moisture  were  present. 

Nearer  Home. — Spring  comes  gradually  creep¬ 
ing  northward,  and  we  first  become  warned  of  its 
approach  by  the  flowers  that  reach  our  shores  from 
the  south  of  France  and  neighbouring  districts.  If 
the  Tea  Roses  are  grown  there,  which  are  selling  so 
cheaply  on  the  streets  of  London  just  now,  the 
weather  must  be  very  favourable,  for  the  flowers  are 
as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  the  middle  of  June  in  the 
more  inland  parts  of  Britain.  The  Scilly  Islands 
have  been  sending  flowers  for  a  long  time  past,  as 
the  season  was  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  dry, 
warm  summer,  and  the  warm  influence?  of  the  sea 
must  be  held  accountable  for  such  earliness. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Committee.-A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
56. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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GARDENING  IN  THE  PAST 

AND  COMING  YEARS. 

Another  season  is  about  to  close,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  entering  on  a  new  one.  That  of  1893  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  peculiar  on  record, 
as  it  afforded  many  opportunities  of  noting  down 
incidents  that  are  not  likely  to  happen  again  for  a 
long  time.  The  first  of  these  was  on  Thursday, 
April  20th,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose 
to  84°  before  midday,  the  lowest  registered  the 
night  previous  being  51**  Fahr.  From  time  to  time 
other  interesting  incidents  happened,  one  of  which 
was  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  from  the  beginning 
of  March  till  the  end  of  May,  as  no  rain  fell  here 
between  the  3rd  of  the  former  month  and  the  27th  of 
the  latter.  On  June  19th  the  thermometer  rose  to 
92°  in  the  shade,  and  on  several  occasions  in  July  it 
reached  86",  so  that  the  summer  was  one  of  unusual 
warmth. 

The  autumn,  too,  was  an  exceptional  one,  for  up 
till  November  there  had  scarcely  been  any  frost 
registered  in  some  districts,  French  Beans  being  as 
fresh  as  in  July.  Apples  have  been  an  abundant 
crop,  and  some  of  the  finest  fruit  ever  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  country, 
was  to  be  seen  at  some  of  our  great  shows,  some  of 
the  fruit  grown  on  bushes  weighing  as  much  as 
lbs.  each  being  gathered.  Pears  were  not  so  plenti¬ 
ful,  especially  in  low-lying  districts  where  the  frost, 
from  the  13th  to  15th  of  April,  was  very  severe. 
With  us  as  many  as  15°  were  registered  on  two  of 
those  dates.  Finer  samples  of  these  fruits  have 
seldom  been  grown  than  some  of  the  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  last  season,  as  in  not  a  few  instances  speci¬ 
mens  from  ij  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  were  gathered,  thus 
proving  that  a  hot  dry  season  is  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  this  luscious  fruit,  especially  where  they 
could  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  moisture. 
Peaches  were  abundant  and  good  ;  so  also  were 
Apricots  and  Plums.  Cherries  were  not  so  plentiful 
in  some  districts,  for,  like  the  Pears,  they  suffered 
from  the  frost  in  April.  Strawberries  and  bush 
fruits  in  general  were  good,  though  their  season  was 
a  short  one.  Wasps  and  other  insects,  too,  had  a 
splendid  time  of  it,  for  never  in  our  recollection  has 
there  been  anything  to  equal  the  number  of  nests  of 
the  former. 

Turning  to  the  vegetables,  we  have  some  curious 
facts  to  note.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  May 
good  dishes  of  Peas  were  gathered  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  splendid  marrow  kinds  were 
ready  for  use  by  the  middle  of  that  month,  but  after 
the  middle  of  June  the  crop  was  a  light  one. 
especially  in  the  southern  counties.  Potatos,  though 
not  so  heavy  a  crop  as  in  some  former  seasons,  have 
still  been  very  good,  and  never  since  the  disease 
appeared  have  the  tubers  kept  so  sound.  Though 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  made  but  little  progress 
during  the  summer,  they  have  more  than  compensated 
for  that  short  crop  by  their  growth  during  the  mild 
autumn,  as  all  kinds  up  to  the  present  time  are  in 
abundance.  Roots,  where  the  soil  was  fertile,  have 
turned  out  satisfactory,  so  that  taking  the  year  all  in 
all,  it  must  be  recorded  from  a  gardening  point  of 
view  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  during  the  memory 
of  man. 

We  are  now  about  to  start  on  another  year,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  seedsmen's  catalogues  remind  us  that 
the  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  us  to  be  preparing  for 
sowing.  Never  have  these  lists  been  so  full  of  fresh 
novelties.  These  astute  business  men  have  an 
accute  eye  to  their  profession,  for  they  place  their 
wares  before  the  public  in  the  most  tempting  manner 
possible.  From  several  catalogues  already  to  hand 
we  find  these  choice  and  delicate  productions  of 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  shown  in  the  most 
artistic  manner.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  one  is  inclined  to  think  are  much  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  when  we  are  told  that  they  are  from 
photographs  that  cannot  lie,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  though  in  the  ordinary  course  of  gardening 
such  specimens  could  not  be  produced,  yet  by  un¬ 
tiring  exertions,  and  a  study  of  the  plants’  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  telling  what  could  be  accomplished . 
It  is  not,  however,  to  these  monstrosities  that  we 
wish  to  draw  attention,  but  to  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  novelties  introduced  by  these 
enterprising  firms. 

The  money  expended  by  some  of  them  in  intro¬ 
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ducing  these  new  varieties  must  be  enormous.  We 
cannot  help  noticing,  however,  how  very  few  of  the 
best  of  these  novelties  are  recognized  by  the  R.  H.  S. 
Is  this  because  that  august  body  is  incompetent  to 
pronounce  on  their  merits,  or  because  raisers  in 
general  are  sceptical  about  submitting  good  and 
valuable  things  to  their  judgment;  but  rather  rely 
on  their  own  merits  to  bring  them  into  popularity  ? 
There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  a  little  of  both,  which 
accounts  for  holders  of  sterling  novelties  not  favour¬ 
ing  that  body  with  a  trial  of  them,  knowing  that  such 
could  not  be  done  satisfactorily  by  them.  So  that 
gardeners  having  no  authentic  guide  must  purchase 
and  give  them  atrial  themselves.  Could  theR.  H.  S. 
be  relied  on  to  give  a  useful  record,  there  would  be 
less  need  for  this  extra  trouble,  and  no  doubt  a 
greater  number  of  good  things  would  be  presented 
to  the  Society,  but  as  it  is,  no  one  cares  two  straws 
for  those  kinds  certificated  ;  on  that  account  many  of 
the  best  kinds  are  kept  away,  and  were  it  not  that 
seedsmen  present  them  before  their  customers  in 
such  a  lucid  manner,  they  would  be  a  long  time  in 
becoming  known  to  the  general  public,  so  that 
gardeners  have  much  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
pains  seedsmen  take  in  bringing  these  novelties  to 
their  notice. — H .  C.  Prinsep. 

- -t- - 

THE  COMMERCIAL 

VALUE  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Owing  to  the  progressing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
enterprise  of  our  traders,  a  great  many  things  which 
were  comparatively  unknown  fifty  years  ago  have 
become  staple  articles  of  commerce,  and  among  these 
the  Orchid  holds  a  very  prominent  place.  Orchids, 
their  rarity,  value,  and  cultivation,  are  constantly 
and  most  interestingly  dealt  with  in  your  columns, 
yet  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection 
with  these  plants  that  have  been  somewhat  over¬ 
looked  by  most  writers,  hence  1  ask  for  a  little  space 
in  your  paper  for  the  following  inquiry  ;  How  is 
the  value  of  Orchids  fixed  ?  All  other  commercial 
products  are  sold  and  the  prices  governed  by  the 
return  they  will  yield  for  the  outlay ;  and  we  have 
within  the  last  few  years  heard  of  some  stiff  prices 
paid  for  Orchids.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  in 
Baron  Schroder’s  collection  there  is  a  Cypripedium 
Sanderae  which  is  valued  at  /i,ooo;  and  also 
that  Mr.  Lee  once  purchased  a  Cattleya  Trianae 
for  250  guineas.  Now  I  ask,  supposing  these  gentle¬ 
men  expect  anything  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  such  a  valuable  plant,  what  interest  they 
would  get  for  their  outlay  ?  The  answer,  I  fear, 
must  be  comparatively  nothing,  and  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  their  money  is  placed  in  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  that  yields  no  dividend. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  commercial  value  of 
Orchids  in  another  light.  What  would  be  the  re¬ 
turn  these  gentlemen  would  get  supposing  they  cul¬ 
tivated  their  valuable  plants  for  the  bloom  they  pro¬ 
duce  ?  Well,  we  will  take  first  the  plant  that  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  ;^i,ooo.  At  the  very  most  a 
Cypripedium  would  only  produce  in  twelve  months 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty  blooms,  and  taking  the 
market  value  in  Covent  Garden  at,  say,  is.  per 
bloom,  the  interest  on  /i,ooo  would  not  be  a  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  a  penny.  That  is  one  side  of  the 
question,  let  us  turn  to  another.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  George 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  cut  from 
off  one  plant  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  to  send  to  the 
Drill  Hall  in  London,  two  fine  spikes,  one  bearing 
fifteen  blooms  and  the  other  sixteen,  leaving  still 
several  spikes  upon  the  plant.  Supposing  then  that 
we  make  a  very  moderate  computation  and  say  that 
the  plant  bore  seventy  blooms  and  they  were  sold  in 
the  same  market  at  the  same  price,  it  would  show  a 
return  of  ^3  los.  ;  and  supposing  the  plant  to  be 
worth  £is.  he  would  nett  an  interest  of  over  22J  per 
cent. 

Let  us  still  go  a  little  further,  in  connection  with 
the  same  establishment.  In  company,  with  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  late  Dr.  Ainsworth’s  gardener,  Mr. 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Holmes  recently  took  me  into  a 
house  that  contained  over  five  hundred  plants  of  the 
autumn  flowering  Cattleya  labiata,  with  a  thousand 
blooms  fully  expanded,  and  of  the  gayest  of  colours. 
It  was  a  sight  unequalled  before  in  this  country,  so 
you  may  imagine  the  effect,  and  we  counted  over 
one  thousand  buds  still  to  come  out.  Now,  putting 
the  number  of  blooms  at  two  thousand  that  would 
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represent  a  return  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
supposing  each  plant  to  be  worth  two  pounds  each, 
their  market  value  would  be  one  thousand  pounds, 
so  that  would  give  a  percentage  of  ten  per  cent. 
From  these  deductions  I  conclude  that  Orchid 
growing  on  the  Pickering  Lodge  principle  must  be  a 
paying  business,  while  the  cultivation  of  rare  and 
valuable  plants  must  be  a  costly  undertaking.— 
R.  Hinde,  Broomfield,  Sale. 

- mim - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ROSE  WYNNE. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  grand  new  variety,  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
season,  which  obtained  three  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificates  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  autumn  months.  It  was  honoured  with  a  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  November  8th. 
Flowers,  have  appeared  at  various  meetings  and 
exhibitions  extending  over  a  considerable  period, 
so  that  the  public  have  been  able  to  see  it  in  various 
stages  of  its  progress.  The  first  blooms  that 
appeared  were  only  partially  developed,  and  were 
pure  white,  while  succeeding  blooms,  probably  taken 
from  the  terminals,  were  of  a  uniform  blush  pink, 
delicate  and  attractive.  The  variety  belongs  to  the 
incurved  Japanese  section,  and  measures  7  in.  to 
8  in.  across.  A  few  of  the  outer  florets  are  tubular, 
but  all  the  rest  are  broad,  slightly  fluted  and  incurved. 
It  was  raised  from  Miss  Annie  Hartshorn,  crossed 
with  some  other  Japanese  variety,  and  came  off  the 
same  head  as  Viscountess  Hambleden,  to  which  it  is, 
therefore,  closely  related,  and  shows  it  in  several 
respects,  but  is  several  shades  paler,  even  when  most 
highly  coloured,  and  the  florets  are  less  twisted  in  a 
lateral  direction.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  was  the  raiser,  and  we  learn  from  him 
that  the  plant  grows  about  6  ft.  high,  and  that  the 
terminal  buds  give  the  best  form  and  colour.  It  is 
rather  a  robust  grower  and  may  be  stopped  during 
May  to  keep  it  dwarf.  The  form  is  quite  distinct, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  likewise  different  from 
that  of  all  others, 

- .j- - 

THE  CAMELLIA. 

Although  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  and  universally  esteemed, 
the  Camellia  is  still  as  regards  culture  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  and  most  mismanaged  of  plants. 
I  grant  that  in  well-appointed  places  and  especially 
where  they  are  planted  out,  grand  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  are  constantly  met  with,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  multitudes  of  places  where  a  really  well- 
grown  plant  of  a  Camellia  in  a  pot  is  quite  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  length  of  time,  some  150 
years,  that  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  its 
requirements  ought,  at  least  among  professionals,  to 
be  as  well  known  as  are  those  for  instance,  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium.  Where  planted  out  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  one 
reason  why  this  is  so  is  that  plants  so  placed  are  not 
subjected  to  the  violent  changes  to  which  plants 
grown  in  pots  oftentimes  are  in  our  variable 
climate.  The  cultural  treatment  they  receive  may 
possibly  be  correct  up  to  the  time  of  removing  them 
from  the  vinery  or  other  glass  structure  in  which 
they  have  been  making  their  growth  into  the  open 
air,  at  a  time  selected  for  this  purpose  when  the 
atmospheric  conditinns  were  most  favourable,  and  yet 
should  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature  accom¬ 
panied  with  heavy  rains  much  unseen  and  unsus¬ 
pected  injury  may  be  done  to  them  all.  Who  can 
afford  the  space  would  do  well  to  keep  their  plants 
constantly  under  glass  w'here  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots  can  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  plants,  whereas  when  placed 
outside  they  are  liable  in  some  seasons  to  have  their 
roots  soddened  with  rain  for  days  and  even  weeks 
together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  having  completed 
their  growth  they  really  require  less  w’ater  than 
when  in  active  growth. 

Another  and  more  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  choice  of  potting  material  and  the 
method  of  using  it.  Our  Continental  friends  are  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  many  going  astray  in 


Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. — 
How  to  grew  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and 
cold  greenhouses  ;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling 
houses,  &c.  Price,  is.;  by  post,  is.  3d.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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these  particulars.  They  send  over  thousands  of 
beautiful  healthy-looking  plants  potted  loosely  in 
light  rich  earth,  which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
novice,  will  naturally  lead  him  to  think  that  having 
done  so  well  in  the  soil  they  come  to  him  in,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  imitate  it,  which  he  sometimes 
does  with  older  established  plants  with  the  worst 
possible  results.  In  reference  to  these  imported 
plants  of  which  I  have  had  considerable  numbers 
through  my  hands.  I  would  suggest  to  those  making 


roots  in  the  centre  of  the  ball.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  when  potted  firmly  in  suitable  material,  for  the 
balls  will  be  full  of  healthy  fibres  throughout. 

A  suitable  compost  in  which  to  pot  Camellias 
would  consist  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  good 
turfy  loam  with  good  fibrous  peat,  made  porous 
with  sharp  sand  and  some  broken  stone  and  char¬ 
coal,  for  young  plants  using  the  maximum  quality 
of  peat,  and  for  large  plants  the  maximum  proportion 
of  loam.  In  reference  to  peat,  avoid  if  possible  any 


as  quickly  as  it  should  do.  Give  small  shifts,  for  it 
is  surprising  in  what  comparatively  small  pots 
Camellias  will  continue  to  thrive  if  their  require¬ 
ments  as  regards  water,  &c  ,  are  properly  attended  to. 

The  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the  season’s  growth 
is  complete,  and  before  the  bloom  buds  are  far 
advanced.  A  few  waterings  with  soot  or  weak 
cow  manure  water  during  the  period  of  growth,  and 
again  when  the  bloom’s  buds  are  expanding,  is  very 
beneficial,  and  during  the  growing  season  they  cannot 


Chrysanthemum  Kose  Wynne. 


a  beginning  in  Camellia  culture  that  they  w'ould  do 
well  to  patronise  home  industry  by  purchasing 
English  grown  plants,  as  even  if  they  have  to  pay 
double  the  price  for  them  they  will  be  found  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  These  are  generally 
potted  in  a  very  different  compost  and  much  more 
firmly.  The  injurious  character  of  loose  potting 
may  soon  be  seen  in  going  through  a  collection  where 
it  has  been  practised,  by  turning  a  plant  or  two  out 
of  their  pots,  when  isolated  patches  of  young  fibres 
will  be  seen  hugging  the  sides  of  the  pots  when  all 
else  is  a  mass  of  sour  decayed  earth  with  no  young 


that  will  soon  decay,  as  some  kinds  will  and  get  into 
a  sour  condition  before  the  roots  ramify  into  it.  Do 
not  sift  the  soil,  but  break  it  up  into  pieces  suitable 
to  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  re-potted.  Large 
plants  may  take  pieces  as  big  as  one’s  fist,  small  ones 
pieces  of  the  size  of  walnuts.  The  whole  must  be 
well  rammed  down  between  the  ball  of  the  plant  and 
the  pot,  but  take  care  to  use  it  fairly  moist,  for 
extremes  of  either  dryness  or  wet  should  be  avoided. 
If  used  too  dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  balls 
properly  soaked,  and  in  the  other  case  when  watered 
after  potting,  the  water  given  will  not  pass  through 


have  too  much  syringing,  and  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  a  vinery  at  that  time  is  just  what  they  delight  in. 
We  give  ours  an  occasional  syringing  when  tire 
flower  buds  are  swelling.  Another  disadvantage 
which  Camellias  often  labour  under  in  private  places 
is  the  cutting  of  the  wood  with  the  flow’ers.  Now 
there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  this,  because  when  the 
flowers  are  taken  off  and  properly  wired  they  will  on 
the  average  last  longer  than  those  taken  off  with  the 
wood,  because  the  w'ired  ones  cannot  fall  to  pieces, 
which  those  taken  with  the  wood  will  often  very 
unexpectedly  do.  The  Camellia  will  stand  and 
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sometimes  with  advantage  a  moderate  amount  of 
pruning  when  done  properly,  hut  the  piece-meal 
method  of  taking  the  wood  with  flowers  at  uncertain 
intervals  is  highly  injurious  to  the  well  being  of  the 

plant. — W.B.G. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Disas. — Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  exceptionally 
mild  weather,  these  beautiful  greenhouse  Orchids 
have  started  into  growth  much  earlier  than  usual, 
and  as  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  roots  be¬ 
coming  damaged  if  the  repotting  is  left  until  the 
growths  have  attained  any  length  we  shall  at  once 
repot  them.  Shallow  pans,  perhaps,  are  more 
suitable  than  pots  to  grow  them  in,  not  but  what 
they  can  be  grown  equally  as  well  in  pots  if  sufficient 
drainage  is  allowed.  The  compost  in  which  they 
delight  to  grow  consists  of  good,  rough,  fibrous  peat, 
a  little  well-rotted  cow  or  other  manure,  sphagnum 
moss,  and  silver  sand,  well  mixed  together.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  compost  (as  it  should  be)  is  moderately 
moist  when  the  potting  is  done  very  little  water  will 
be  required  other  than  a  light  syringing  on  bright 
days,  until  they  have  made  good  headway  ;  but 
when  growing  vigorously  they  must  be  treated 
liberally  as  regards  moisture.  The  small  suckers 
should  be  taken  off  when  the  annual  potting  is  done 
if  the  stock  is  to  be  increased,  and  be  potted  up  into 
small  pots.  These  must  be  watered  sparingly  for  a 
time,  or  the  young  growths  will  damp  off.  The  best 
position  for  Disas  during  winter  is  at  the  coolest  end 
of  agreenhouse.  Ours  are  standing  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  such  a  structure,  close  beside  a  flowering  batch  of 
Freesias,  where  they  get  plenty  of  air  both  night  and 
day.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  about  the 
end  of  March,  when  they  are  transferred  to  a  cold 
pit  where  they  remain  until  they  come  into 
flower,  which  is  about  the  end  of  July.  They  re¬ 
quire  shading  from  bright  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  to  do  them  well.  The  lights 
of  the  cold  pit  should  be  taken  off  at  night  on  all 
favourable  occasions  during  the  summer  months, 
allowing  the  plants  the  benefit  of  the  dewy  nights. 
Greenfly,  red  spider,  and  sometimes  thrips  attack 
them  ;  dipping  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  water  will 
keep  them  in  check.  We  dip  ours  once  or  twice  in 
the  spring  time,  even  if  there  are  no  signs  of  these 
pests,  believing  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Ada  aurantiaca. — This  is  generally  considered  a 
cool-house  Orchid,  but  like  a  great  many  others 
that  have  "  C  ”  marked  against  them  in  some  trade 
lists,  it  does  not  object  to  a  few  more  degrees  of  heat 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  but  during  the 
summer  the  Odontoglossum  house  is  the  best  place 
for  them.  We  used  to  keep  ours  in  this  house  all 
the  year  round,  but  they  always  made  stunted 
growths,  and  the  spikes  were  not  thrown  well  above 
the  foliage.  The  spot,  too,  similar  to  that  which 
attacks  the  Masdevallias  when  kept  too  cold,  affected 
the  foliage,  but  since  affording  them  the  extra 
warmth  they  have  quite  grown  out  of  it.  Ours  are 
just  now  pushing  out  large  fleshy  roots  from  the 
partly  made  up  new  growths,  and  will  now  receive 
attention  as  regards  fresh  compost.  Good  peat  and 
sphagnum  grows  them  well  with  plenty  of  drainage. 

There  will  be  no  necessity  to  alter  the  tempera¬ 
ture  unless  severe  frost  sets  in,  when  they  may  be 
reduced  accordingly.— C. 

Cypripedium  Morganiae. 

Amongst  the  numerous  hybrid  Cypripediums  raised 
at  the  present  day,  few  of  them  have  the  boldness  of 
C.  Morganiae,  raised  from  C.  superbiens  crossed 
with  C.  Stouei.  The  form  of  the  flower  does  in¬ 
deed  show  considerable  affinity  with  the  last  named. 
The  upper  sepal  is  ovate  and  rosy-pink,  with  deep 
purple  veins.  The  drooping  petals  are  oblong, 
thickly  spotted  with  crimson-purple  on  a  pale  ground, 
and  4  in.  long.  The  lip  is  of  a  dull,  dark  purple  like 
that  of  the  seed  parent  in  form,  but  in  shape  like  that 
of  Stonei.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  reputed  pollen  parent,  has,  undoubtedly, 
the  greatest  prominence  in  the  flower,  and  gives  it 
that  boldness  which  readily  catches  the  eye.  The 
spotting  of  the  petals  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  flower,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  excelled, 
except  in  C.  Stonei  platytaenium.  It  is  flowering  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway. 


Cypripedium  Arthurian  um. 

All  the  hybrid  Cypripediums  which  have  been  raised 
and  in  which  C.  Fairieanum  has  played  a  part,  show 
the  well-marked  and  unmistakeable  characteristics 
of  that  parent.  This  refers  to  the  shape  and  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  of  the  upper  seaal ;  but  the  deflexed  and 
wavy  petals  are  even  more  noticeable  and  character¬ 
istic.  The  hybrid  under  notice  was  raised  from  C. 
insigne  crossed  with  C.  Arthurianum.  It  may  be 
observed  that  C.  Fairieanum  has  always  been  used 
as  a  pollen  parent,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
exhaustive  nature  of  seed  bearing  and  the  weakening 
effect,  it  would  have  upon  a  plant  that  is  by  no 
means  constitutionally  strong.  The  ovate,  upper 
sepal  of  C.  Arthurianum  is  pale  yellow,  irregularly 
spotted  with  purple  in  lines  along  the  principal  veins, 
and  white  at  the  top  and  sides.  The  deflexed  petals 
are  heavily  lined  with  brown  on  the  upper  longi¬ 
tudinal  half,  and  spotted  with  brown  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground  over  the  corresponding  half.  The  lip  is 
suffused  and  netted  with  brown  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  parents  used,  and  it  is  considered  very 
choice  by  those  who  grow  it.  Flowering  plants  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Laelia  Autumnalis  alba 
The  contrast  between  this  variety  and  the  type  is 
considerable,  and  more  so  if  we  compare  it  with  C. 
a.  atrorubens.  The  flowers  are  in  all  respects  similar 
in  form,  but  pure  white  with  exception  of  a  sulphur 
yellow  crest  which  is  by  no  means  prominent.  Those 
who  grow  the  white  variety  of  L.  anceps  alba  would 
find  in  this  a  beautiful  companion,  as  it  flowers  about 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
in  company  with  the  typical  form. 

Limatodes  rosea. 

While  closely  allied  to  Calanthe,  and  indeed,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  genus,  according  to  some  of  our  best 
authorities,  it  does  not  enjoy  that  popularity  which 
is  accorded  to  Calanthe  Veitchi,  a  hybrid  of  which 
Limatodes  was  one  of  the  parents.  It  is  of  dwarf 
stature  compared  with  the  hybrid  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  being  usually  g  in.  to  i2  in.  high,  with 
lanceolate,  rosy  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is 
obovate,  and  of  a  darker  shade  of  rose,  with  a  white 
eye  in  front  of  the  column,  round  which  it  is  con¬ 
volute  at  the  base.  The  merits  of  the  plant  then 
are  its  beautiful  rosy  flowers,  and  dwarf  habit, 
which  should  secure  for  it  a  place  in  all  collections 
of  Calanthes.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

- -4- - 

YELLOW  ROSES. 

We  have  not  so  much  as  a  tinge  of  yellow  among 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  now  that  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise  has  been  relegated  to  the  new  class  for  Hybrid 
Teas.  Nor  was  it  more  than  a  very  pale  lemon  tinge 
that  I  could  ever  distinguish  in  this  variety.  For  the 
best  yellows  we  must  go  to  the  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
the  Banksian,  and  the  Austrian  and  Persian  Briers. 
Among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  we  may  select  the 
following  as  being  six  grand  climbers  of  an  almost 
pure  yellow  colour.  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Marechal  Niel,  Henriette  de 
Beauveau,  Celene  Forestier  and  Mademoiselle  M. 
Berton.  Orange  and  Apricot  yellows  are  found  in 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Reve  d’Or, 
Madame  Berard  and  Tour  Bertrand ;  all  fit  for 
climbing.  Ophire  and  L’Ideale  give  us  bronzy 
metallic  yellows.  Other  pure  yellows  of  normal 
growth  are  Perle  des  Jardins,  M.  van  Houtte,  Jean 
Pernet,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Triomphe  des  Rennes,  La 
Boule  d’  Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Comtesse 
de  Frignense.  Orange  and  Apricot,  Madame 
Falcot,  Sunset,  Safrano,  Franzisca  Kruger,  .  Le 
Nankin,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 
As  yellow  Roses  are  so  popular  with  ladies,  I  thought 
this  list  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  your  readers. 
All  are  good  and  reliable,  but  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Berton  Is  rather  shy,  although  a  rampant  grower 
with  handsome  foliage. — P. 

- - 

Chrysantfemum  Show  at  Ghent. — The  next  annual 
horticultural  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  will  be  held  from 
the  nth  to  the  13th  November,  1894.  The  show 
will  consist  of  Chrysanthemums,  ornamental  plants 
and  Orchids.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Botanical  Society  as  well  as  amateurs  and 
foreign  nurserymen  alone  will  be  admitted  to  exhibit. 
When  the  programme  does  not  establish  special 
classes  for  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  open  and  the  two  categories  can  take  part  in 
it. 


EVENING  PRIMROSE  AS 

A  VEGETABLE. 

The  Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  biennis)  belongs 
to  a  family  of  plants  of  which  the  Fuchsia  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  to  most  people,  although  the  plant 
in  question  is  also  widely  disseminated  in  this 
country.  On  the  Continent  it  is  known  under  the 
names  of  Asses’  Herb,  Gardeners'  or  St.  Antony’s 
Bacon,  and  Red  Corn  Salad.  The  Bulletin  d' Arbori¬ 
culture  de  Floriculture,  e‘c..  says,  that  the  fleshy  roots 
are  eaten  to  some  extent  Germany,  but  were  more 
in  vogue  at  an  earlier  period.  M.  Lippold,  who  has 
translated  the  Bon  Javdinur  into  German,  recom¬ 
mends  it  in  these  terms: — "The  seeds  are  sown 
very  thinly  in  April  in  well  worked  soil  ;  the  young 
plant  having  developed  some  leaves  are  transplanted 
about  a  foot  apart  in  beds  manured  the  previous 
autumn.  In  autumn  the  roots  are  lifted  in  order  to 
preserve  them  in  a  cellar  or  in  the  vegetable  house, 
after  having  cut  the  leaves  with  exception  of  those  of 
the  heart  or  centre,  or  they  are  stored  somewhere 
conveniently  where  they  may  be  readily  got  at 
whenever  desired  for  use,  the  plant  not  suffering  in 
the  least  from  frost.  The  roots  are  eaten  cooked 
or  cut  into  slices  and  put  into  salad,  or  they  are 
prepared  with  white  sauce  as  in  the  case  of  Salsify. 
The  vegetable  is  recommended  by  some  doctors  for 
weak  stomachs ;  it  is  easy  to  digest  and  is 
nourishing. 

The  roots  which  are  tap-.shaped,  thick,  fleshy,  red, 
with  a  rosy-white  flesh,  ought  to  be  consumed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  when  the  plant  has  only  yet  deve¬ 
loped  a  rosette  of  leaves.  The  plant  considered  from 
the  market  gardener’s  point  of  view  offers  only  a 
mediocre  interest.  But  latterly,  since  honey  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  have  been  studied,  beekeepers  have 
given  it  a  place  of  honour.  Some  people  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  indigenous  to  the  Continent,  but  that  is 
a  mistake,  as  it  is  only  an  escape  from  gardens  there 
as  in  Britain.  It  furnishes  nectar  for  bees,  but 
particularly  pollen  in  great  abundance.  L.  A.  De 
Lathauwer  in  his  Belgisch  Kruidbuk  says  that  when 
flowering  plants  of  Oenothera  are  suspended  in 
dwellings  they  drive  away  flies,  gnats,  and  other 
inconvenient  insects.  That  property  seems  con¬ 
tradictory  with  the  attraction  that  the  plants  have 
for  the  honey  bee.  I 

FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

January. 

16.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

February. 

13.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

14.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14,  15. — Preston  Spring  Flower  Show. 

April. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

May. 

8. -R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

23,  24,  25. — R.H.S.,  Temple  Show. 

23. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

12,  26.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14,  15. — York  Floral  Fete. 

20. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27. — National  Rose  Show  at  Windsor. 

July. 

4.— Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

7.-  -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  12. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

ig, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

August. 

14,  28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15,  — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

September. 

11,  25.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

December. 

4.  5.  6- — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  GOLDEN  GEM. 

We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  value  of 
this  late  decorative  variety  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  Madame  Desgranges  when 
grown  without  disbudding,  but  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  with  flat,  pointed,  spreading  florets  that  are 
densely  arranged  in  the  centre,  and  keep  on  develop¬ 
ing  over  a  considerable  period.  There  is,  therefore, 
plenty  of  material  in  the  bloom,  and  the  centre  never 
becomes  open,  even  when  left  undisbudded.  A  more 
important  feature  is  the  fact  that  axillary  buds  are 
developed  all  along  the  stem,  and  these  come  into 
bloom  at  the  same  period  as  those  on  the  top  of  the 
stem.  The  specimens  sent  us  were  about  2  ft.  long, 
and  in  that  form  they  are  ^ut  for  decorative  purposes, 
making  bold  and  handsome  masses  for  vases.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Madame  Desgranges  and 
the  sports  from  it,  simply  produce  a  corymb  of 
flowers  on  the  top,  and  as  they  fade,  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  is  gone.  The  latter  is  of  course  an  early 
variety,  but  Golden  Gem  can  be  had  all  through 
late  autumn  and  the  first  half  of  winter  at  feast. 
The  dark  green  foliage  along  the  stems  made  a  good 
setting  or  background  for  the  flowers. 

THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS  IN  A  POND. 

It  has  been  discovered  from  long  experience  that  in 
no  stew  or  pond  do  trout  grow  so  fast  as  in  one 
which  is  absolutely  new.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  very 
successful  fish-culturist,  of  Guildford,  informed  me 
that  his  best  results  were  obtained  in  a  newly-made 
pond  into  which  he  had  introduced  trout-fry  after 
the  water  had  been  standing  some  three  months  only. 
In  Catholic  times,  when  there  were  no  railways  to 
bring  sea-fish  for  the  Friday's  fast  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior,  a  series  of  fish-ponds  were  found  on  the 
estates  of  most  country  gentlemen,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  have — to  use  an  agricultural  term — a 
rotation  of  crops.  That  is  to  say,  the  pond  having 
been  sown  with  carp  eggs  by  the  introduction  of 
some  spawning  fish,  the  parents  were  withdrawn, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resulting  young  fish — which  were 
often  artificially  fed — had  attained  maturity,  they 
were  netted  out,  the  pond  drained,  and  a  grain  crop 
grown  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  then  followed 
another  crop  of  fish,  and  so  on.  In  the  same  way, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  lochs  which  already  contain  large  numbers  of 
small  fish,  the  water  should,  where  it  can  possibly 
be  done,  be  drained  off  and  the  bottom  left  exposed 
to  the  light  and  air  for  a  considerable  period.  What 
may  be  the  exact  change  which  takes  place  in  a 
pond,  stew,  or  lake  leit  devoid  of  water,  we  do  not 
quite  know.  Without  the  least  doubt  the  change  is 
cne  highly  favourable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  fish. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  we  profit  bv  the 
experiences  of  our  unscientific  ancestors. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 

CAPE  IVY. 

This  name  is  given  in  the  usual  popular  style 
without  any  reference  to  the  natural  affinities  of  the 
plant  or  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  The  plant 
in  question  belongs  not  to  Hedera  Helix  (The  Ivy), 
but  to  Senecio  macroglossus,  a  member  of  the  genus 
to  which  the  Ragworts  belong.  The  whole  plant  is 
very  distinct,  however,  from  the  true  Ragworts 
which  have  more  or  less  deeply-cut  leaves.  Those 
of  S.  macroglossus  are  hastate,  or  three  to  five 
lobed,  dark  green,  leathery,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
the  wild  Ivy.  The  flower  heads  are  produced  singly 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have  a  golden  disc  with 
pale  yellow  rays,  and  measure  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
across.  The  rambling,  climbing  stems  are  com¬ 
paratively  slender  and  attain  a  great  length.  They 
should  therefore  be  trained  to  wires  or  other  sup¬ 
ports  under  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse,  or  what 
would  be  better,  a  house  with  an  intermediate 
temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  at  least  in 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1875,  and  might  therefore  be 
more  common  than  it  is.  Flowers  are  produced 
during  great  part  of  summer  and  likewise  well 
into  the  winter,  and  being  always  accompanied  by 
the  evergreen  foliage  are  very  effective.  It  may  be 
seen  at  Kew  where  it  has  been  an  interesting  plant 
for  many  years  past.  Its  cultivation  is  of  the 


simplest  either  in  pots,  tubs,  or  planted  out  in  a 
narrow  border  with  a  limited  amount  of  soil. 
Ordinary  loam  will  suit  its  requirements  admirably, 
and  propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  of  the 
plant  or  by  cuttings. 

BOMAREA  PATACOCENSIS. 
Occasionally  this  may  be  seen  under  the  name  of 
B.  conferta,  a  name  which  refers  to  the  crowding  of 
the  flowers  in  umbellate  clusters  at  the  apex  of  the 
shoots.  The  segments  of  the  flowers  are  closely 
imbricated,  making  the  flowers  similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  a  Lapageria.  They  measure  about  2  in.  to 
2^  in.  in  length,  and  are  of  a  crimson  or  scarlet 
colour  in  different  individuals,  for  they  vary.  The 
outer  segments  are  about  one-fourth  shorter  than 
the  inner,  thus  increasing  the  resemblance  of  those 
above  mentioned.  All  the  species  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Alstroemerias,  familiar  to  many  cultivators 
who  pride  themselves  in  making  collections  of 
herbaceous  plants.  The  members  of  the  genus 
Alstroemeria  are  dwarf  (18  in.  to  3  ft.  as  a  rule), 
many  of  them  are  hardy,  or  on  the  verge  of  it,  and 
bear  their  flowers  in  terminal  clusters  or  corymbs. 
The  segments  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  some¬ 
what  spreading.  The  Bomareas  differ  by  having 
tall,  twining  stems,  evergreen  leaves,  more  tubularly 
formed  flowers,  and  some  slight  distinctions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  seed  vessels.  Moreover,  they  are 
not  hardy,  but  require  greenhouse  protection.  The 
magnificent  clusters  of  flowers  are,  however, 
sufficient  recommendation  for  their  cultivation  in 
establishments  where  they  can  be  accommodated  on 
the  rafters  of  the  house.  They  last  a  long  time  in 
perfect  condition. 


LOMARIA  PATERSONI. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  species  of  Lomaria  are 
grown  in  gardens,  and  as  they  come  from  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world,  with  as  diverse  climates, 
both  warm  and  cool  houses  can  be  ornamented  with 
them.  That  under  notice  comes  from  South  Africa, 
and  is  valuable  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  those  who 
have  only  a  cool  house  in  which  to  grow  it.  The 
green-house  is  stated  to  be  its  proper  place,  and  no 
doubt  it  is,  but  we  have  seen  it  grow  in  a  much 
warmer  house,  and  also  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  never  rose  higher  than  40'’  in  wdnter 
and  was  always  below  that  in  the  morning  after  a 
frosty  night.  The  plant  is  also  very  distinct  from 
all  other  species  which  have  come  under  our  observa¬ 
tion.  The  barren  fronds  are  usually  9  in.  to  12  in. 
high,  nearly  strap-shaped,'  but  tapering  gradually  to 
the  base,  dark  green  and  leathery,  with  a  wavy 
margin.  They  assume  a  somewhat  spreading  habit, 
while  the  fertile  fronds  are  erect  and  only  about  one- 
eight  of  an  inch  wide.  There  is  a  strong  growing 
form  named  L.  P.  elongata  with  both  fertile 
and  barren  fronds  about  2  ft.  long,  and  both  kinds 
arepinnatifid.  The  barren  fronds  have  only  a  few 
segments,  but  the  fertile  ones  have  numerous 
pinnae.  Neither  of  the  forms  are  so  common  in 
collections  as  they  might  be,  for  they  are  pretty  and 
remarkably  distinct.  The  typical  form  we  noted  the 
other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

THUNBERGIA  MYSORENSIS, 

Some  years  ago  this  was  more  grown  and  oftener 
seen  than  it  is  at  present.  More  is  the  pity,  for  it  is 
a  handsome  climber  for  mid-winter  flowering  in  the 
stove.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  bloom,  as  many 
cultivators  have  proved.  It  used  to  be  known  under 
the  name  of  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  a  name  which 
doubtless  clings  to  it  still  in  those  private  establish¬ 
ments  where  it  finds  a  home.  The  pendent  branches 
are  clothed  with  elliptic  leaves,  4  in.  to  6  in.  long, 
and  bear  racemes  of  striking,  ornamental  flowers. 
The  tube  is  purple,  but  the  lamina  is  yellow,  more  or 
less  suffused,  and  sometimes  edged  with  red.  'With 
a  fair  amount  of  root  room,  and  plenty  of  headway, 
the  plant  rambles  extensively  ;  but  when  it  does  so  a 
greater  amount  of  blossom  may  be  expected  by  those 
who  manage  the  plant  properly.  The  wood  requires 
to  be  well  ripened,  as  in  the  case  of  other  woody 
climbers  belonging  to  the  same  family,  but  with 
proper  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  a  limitation  of 
moisture  after  the  plant  goes  to  rest,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  flowering  it.  The  flowers  are  of  strange 
shape  compared  with  those  of  the  other  Thunbergias, 
and  that  is  one  recommendation  to  the  other  qualifi¬ 


cations  possessed  by  the  species.  The  throat  is  wide 
open  and  gaping,  while  the  segments  are  reflexed  on 
the  sides  of  the  tube.  It  has  been  grown  and  flowered 
for  many  years  at  Kew,  and  is  flowering  now,  or  was 
so  recently.  It  was  introduced  from  Mysore  in 
1854,  and  requires  a  stove  temperature. 

PRIMULA  FORBESli. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the  flowers  of 
this  species,  they  are  produced  in  such  quantity  and 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  cultivators  every¬ 
where  are  getting  most  interested  in  it,  and  many 
inquiries  are  made  about  it.  The  statement  has 
gone  abroad  that  the  species  is  only  an  annual,  but 
from  what  we  can  see  of  it,  the  statement  has  never 
been  proved.  'We  are  so  apt  to  jump  to  conclusions, 
that  further  experiment  often  gives  another  verdict. 
Further  than  that  our  methods  of  cultivation  are 
often  allowed  to  deceive  us  in  many  cases.  For 
instance,  the  Scarlet  Runner,  and  Tropaeolum 
majus  are  looked  upon  as  annuals  because  mostly 
always  killed  by  the  severity  of  winter.  For  similar 
reasons  many  cultivators  have  allowed  themselves  to 
become  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Primula  sinensis 
is  a  perennial,  because  old  plants,  except  in  the  case 
of  truly  double  kinds,  are  thrown  away  after 
having  flowered.  P.  Forbesii  flowers  so  profusely 
that  it  may  not  be  a  long  lived  plant,  but  hitherto 
careful  cultivators  have  been  unable  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  annual.  The  Lilac  flowers  are  produced  in 
tiers  one  above  another  on  slender  and  graceful 
stems.  Individually  the  flowers  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Bird's-Eye  Primrose  (P.  farinosa),  but  the 
leaves  are  more  like  those  of  P.  cortusoides  very 
much  reduced.  The  profusion  of  flowers  more  than 
makes  up  for  their  small  size,  so  that  well  grown 
plants  are  both  graceful  and  ornamental. 

PLATYCERIUM  HILLII. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  Platycerium  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  older  and  better  known  P.  alcicorne. 
The  barren  fronds  are  roundish  and  lie  over  the 
pots  or  compost  in  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and 
are  of  a  grayish  hue.  The  fertile  fronds  are  much 
taller,  several  times  forked  at  the  apex,  and  bear  the 
sori  on  oblong  or  roundish  spots  near  the  base  of 
the  ultimate  segments,  and  differ  in  this  latter 
characteristic  from  P.  alcicorne.  It  was  introduced 
from  Queensland  in  1878.  Like  all  other  species  it 
thrives  best  when  suspended,  so  that  it  may  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  light  and  at  the  same  time  be  kept 
clear  of  drip  from  the  glass.  The  species  is  by  no 
means  common,  but  we  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

DAPHNE  ODORA. 

There  are  few  plants  which  diffuse  so  strong  and 
sweet  an  odour  through  a  cool  greenhouse  at  this 
dull  period  of  the  year  as  the  subject  of  this  note. 
A  batch  of  plants  keeps  on  expanding  blossoms  all 
through  the  winter  from  November  till  spring  where 
the  frost  is  merely  excluded.  They  do  this  the  more 
readily  if  they  have  been  stood  out  of  doors  all  the 
summer  in  a  sunny  position,  so  that  the  wood  gets 
well  matured  and  the  buds  plumped  up  before  they 
are  taken  indoors  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
purple-red  in  the  bud  state,  expanding  to  blush  and 
white.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  in  which  all 
the  colour  has  disappeared  from  the  flowers.  The 
species  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
D.  indica,  and  is  sometimes  recorded  in  books  under 
both  names  as  if  they  referred  to  different  plants. 
There  are  also  three  different  plants  to  which  the 
name  Daphne  indica  has  been  applied  by  botanists ; 
but  in  neither  case  is  the  name  retained  by  good 
authorities  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1771,  and 
has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  India.  Peaty  soil 
is  the  most  suitable  for  this  Daphne,  in  fact  similar 
treatment  to  that  which  is  accorded  to  Cape  Heaths. 
A  large  batch  of  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  diffuses  a 
strong  and  most  agreeable  aroma  through  the  house. 

DAVALLIA  TYERMANNI. 

In  many  establishments  where  house  room  is 
limited  objection  is  taken  to  the  amount  of  space 
required  for  the  larger-growing  Davallias  with  long, 
drooping  fronds.  The  extensively  creeping  nature 
of  some  of  them  also  makes  them  difficult  to 
accommodate.  Such  objections  can  hardly  be 
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placed  against  D.  Tyermanni,  but  particularly  so 
when  grown  in  baskets.  The  rhizomes  do  creep 
considerably,  but  by  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
baskets  their  beauty  is  increased  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  They  are  densely  covered  with  pale  gray  or 
dirty  white  scales  that  give  them  a  shaggy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fronds  are  comparatively  small,  lanceo¬ 
late  or  narrowly  triangular,  leathery,  and  of  a  dark 
green  hue  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Some  are 
deciduous,  particularly  if  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  kept  low ;  but  the  plant  under  notice 
presents  almost  the  same  appearance  throughout 
the  year  provided  it  is  fairly  well  treated.  It  comes 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  should  have  a 
temperature  of  about  50’’  at  least  in  winter.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son, 
Forest  Hill. 

- - ; 

Ijaftleper^’  ipipfoVepieiit  jlppociatiopp. 

Ealing  District. — The  first  half  of  a  very  success¬ 
ful  session  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  igth  inst., 
at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  when  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Green  for  Mr.  Ernest 
Ladhams,  of  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton, 
on  “  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.”  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  The  subject  created  a  large  amount  of 
interest,  as  herbaceous  plants  are  undoubtedly 
forcing  their  way  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  as 
valuable  adjuncts  to  other  phases  of  floral  garden¬ 
ing.  Having  dealt  with  the  formation  of  the  border, 
which  was  recommended  to  be  deeply  trenched  and 
well  manured,  Mr.  Ladhams  went  on  to  enumerate 
the  various  plants  suitable  for  the  different  positions 
which  he  would  assign  them.  In  planting  he  urged 
that  four  rules  should  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  (a) 
general  effect ;  {b)  variety  in  colouring  ;  (c)  time  of 
flowering ;  and  (d)  the  different  heights  attained  by 
the  different  species. 

Further,  he  advocated  the  planting  in  rows,  and 
gave  a  copious  list  of  suitable  subjects  proportionate 
to  the  heights  required,  the  whole  to  be  set  off  by  a 
back  ground  of  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Laures- 
tinus,  Rhuscotinus,  Deutzia  crenata,  &c.,  with  here 
and  there  a  standard  tree  to  break  the  uniformity. 
Some  details  were  given  as  to  propagation,  manage¬ 
ment  of  different  species,  and  other  interesting 
information. 

The  paper  was  well  received,  and  in  the  course  of 
discussion  one  member  remarked  that  the  plants 
named  were  so  numerous,  but  withal  so  meritorious, 
that  a  border  four  feet  wide,  and  reaching  from 
London  to  Southampton,  would  hardly  be  able  to 
accommodate  them ! 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ladhams  was  unani¬ 
mously  accorded.  The  Chairman  then  announced 
the  programme  for  the  ensuing  second  half  of  the 
sixth  session,  which  contained  the  names  of  several 
well-known  men  in  the  scientific  and  gardening 
worlds. 

- -t- - 

WHAT  TO  DOJKJHE  GARDEN. 

Azaleas. — Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  of 
having  a  good  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting  and  other 
purposes  at  Christmas,  but  when  the  week  between 
that  and  the  New  Year  is  over,  there  is  too  frequently 
a  dearth  of  flowers.  The  provident  gardener  will 
foresee  this  and  make  preparations  for  it.  In  some 
cases  flowers  may  not  be  wanted  just  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  the  love  and  desire  begins  to  grow  for  them 
again.  The  numerous  varieties  of  Azalias  render 
this  an  easy  task,  for  the  earlier  and  more  easily 
forced  of  them  may  be  taken  in  hand  when  wanted. 
Amongst  these  are  A.  amoena,  Deutsche  Perle, 
Flag  of  Truce,  Pauline,  Fielder’s  White,  and  others. 
If  there  are  any  plants  of  A.  indica  alba  and  Narcissi- 
flora  not  yet  bloomed  they  will  prove  very  service¬ 
able,  and  all  may  be  put  in  heat  at  once,  or  as  many 
as  may  be  required. 

Shnubs  I'op  Forcing. — Where  accommodation  is 
scarce,  such  things  as  Deutzias,  Snowball  Tree, 
Diervillas  (Weigela),  Lilacs  and  Spiraeas  may  be 
induced  to  swell  up  their  buds  by  plunging  them  in  a 
bed  of  fermenting  leaves  in  some  close,  warm  shed. 
The  plants  may  afterwards  be  transferred  to  the 
forcing  house,  where  they  will  come  more  quickly 
into  bloom  than  if  they  had  been  placed  there  at  first. 


In  point  of  time  then  a  saving  of  space  for  the  time 
being  is  effected.  The  absence  of  light  in  the  shed 
will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

Epacris. — If  forced  too  hard  by  subjecting  them 
to  great  heat  the  varieties  of  Epacris  produce  small 
and  flimsy  flowers  of  little  duration.  When  any¬ 
thing  like  forcing  is  attempted,  the  plants  should 
occasionally  be  syringed  with  water  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house  in  order  to  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  counteract  the  effects  of  a 
dry  one.  In  selecting  plants  to  place  in  heat,  choose 
those  which  were  started  into  growth  early  last  year, 
and  consequently  matured  their  wood  early.  Their 
buds  will  be  more  plump  or  larger,  and  consequently 
will  more  readily  respond  to  the  increased  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Begonias. — In  order  to  get  seedlings  in  bloom  at 
an  early  date  for  pot  work,  some  seed  may  be  sown 
now.  Stove  heat  may  fee  accorded  them  for  a  time, 
and  germination  will  be  accelerated  thereby.  Of 
course  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  make  some 
leaves,  they  should  be  placed  in  cooler  and  more 
airy  quarters,  and  the  ventilation  may  be  increased 
as  time  goes  on  and  the  weather  gets  milder.  Keep 
them  well  exposed  to  light  as  soon  as  fairly  through 
the  soil. 

Grevilea  robusta. — A  stock  of  this  plant  may 
soon  be  got  up  by  means  of  seeds  which  may  be 
sown  at  once  in  moderately  strong  heat.  The  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  a  few  leaves.  As  the  outside  temperature 
rises  they  may  be  transferred  to  a  cooler  house  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  in  a  spindly 
fashion. 

Eupatopiums. — E.  riparium  is  now  advancing  to 
bloom,  and  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  requires  large 
supplies  of  water,  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  that 
matter.  The  same  applies  to  E.  Weinmannianum 
in  a  greater  degree,  for  it  is  a  taller  growing  plant 
and  comes  into  bloom  in  spring.  Late  struck  cut¬ 
tings  are  generally  grown  in  small  pots,  but  whether 
the  plants  are  large  or  small,  they  require  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  now  that  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  a  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week 
will  help  them  greatly. 

Vines. — The  flower  bunches  will  now  be  showing 
themselves  in  the  early  house,  and  when  that  is  the 
case  the  cultivator  must  be  very  cautious,  especially 
in  dull,  moist  weather,  in  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  used,  or  the  bunches  may  in  many  cases 
run  away  to  tendrils.  Overhead  syringing  should  be 
discontinued,  and  less  damping  down  given.  But 
provided  the  weather  should' be  open  and  favourable 
the  night  temperature  may  be  kept  up  to  65°  with  a 
rise  to  75'’  by  day  ;  but  air  should  be  given  to  prevent 
it  rising  much  above  this,  and  the  house  should  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon  to  economise  fuel.  It 
will  also  be  more  agreeable  to  the  vines  than  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  After  a  bright  afternoon,  the  syringe 
should  be  used  freely,  but  not  overhead.  Grapes 
intended  to  be  kept  to  the  end  of  May  should  be  cut, 
bottled,  and  taken  to  the  Grape  room  at  an  early 
date,  after  the  room  has  been  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

Cucumbers. — When  growing  freely.  Cucumbers 
in  bearing  will  derive  great  advantage  from  occa¬ 
sional  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Their  require¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  water  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  nature  of  the  weather  for  the  time  being, 
and  whether  they  are  making  good  growth.  When 
ventilation  becomes  necessary,  be  careful  to  close 
early  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  economise  sun  heat. 
Damp  down  all  pathways  and  other  clear  spaces. 
On  the  mornings  of  bright  days  spray  the  plants 
lightly  to  keep  red  spider  in  check. 

Pruning  Currants. — Bushes  of  this  nature 
should  be  pruned  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  in  readiness  for  the  wheeling  of 
manure  whenever  frost  occurs.  The  ground  can  then 
be  dug  over  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  open. 
Red  Currants  should  have  all  the  lateral  shoots  cut 
back  within  half  an  inch  of  the  base  and  the  leaders 
shortened  according  to  the  size  of  the  bushes.  On 
young  and  growing  bushes  6  in.  may  be  left,  but 
those  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  may  be 
cut  close  back  to  prevent  crowding.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  branches  thickly  set  with  spurs.  Black 
Currants  should  be  properly  thinned  out,  cutting 
away  old  wood  to  make  room  for  the  new  when  it 
can  be  done.  The  young  shoots  left  should  only  be 
slightly  shortened. 


©bituar^. 

Another  of  the  older  school  of  florists  has  recently 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond, 
of  the  Bath  and  Park  Lane  Nurseries,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  While  a  prominent  figure  in 
horticultural  circles  in  Bath,  he  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  known  in  London,  except  by  such  as  used  to 
meet  him  at  the  Bath  and  other  flower  shows  in  the 
west  of  England.  Up  to  within  the  last  year  or  two 
he  made  a  point  of  being  present  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society, 
which  gave  opportunity  to  talk  of  the  old  days  when 
he  was  a  prominent  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of 
Dahlias  in  the  West  of  England.  I  am  unable  to  say 
when  he  commenced  to  send  out  new  varieties,  but 
in  1845,  or  thereabouts.  Beeswing  appeared,  a  flower  I 
remember  well,  and  which  was  much  grown  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Other  flowers  which  appeared 
at  this  time,  and  during  the  few  years  following,  were 
Felix,  Meion,  Sarah,  Mian,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
others ;  all  of  which  were  put  into  commerce  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  and  which  bore  his  name,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  not  raised  by 
him.  One  of  the  best  remembered  flowers  in  the 
present  day  that  Mr.  Drummond  distributed  was 
Bob,  a  deep  bright  scarlet  self  of  excellent  shape, 
which  became  a  very  favourite  exhibition  variety  ; 
this  appeared  about  1850-51.  In  1852  others  ap¬ 
peared,  among  them  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  ruby- 
crimson,  and  Alice,  pink,  with  a  burezy  tip  ;  both 
of  these  were  figured  in  the  Florist  {or  March,  1852, 
then  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Gharles  Turner.  In 
1853,  Mr.  Drummond  sent  out  British  Queen,  Roberto 
Bruce,  Queen  of  Whites,  and  others ;  and  in  1854 
the  following  flowers  bore  his  name : — Dhawali 
Giri,  Miss  Susan  Sainsbury,  Miss  Mary  Sainsbury, 
and  Pericles.  He  also  distributed  Statice  Drum- 
mondii  about  this  time.  Up  to  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years  he  e.xhibited  stove  and  greenhouse  and 
foliage  plants  at  some  of  the  West  of  England 
shows.  He  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the 
National  Floricultural  Society,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1857.  The  old  generation  of  florists  appear 
to  be' rapidly  passing  away — a  few  yet  remain  as  a 
link  between  the  past  and  present.—!?.  D. 

John  Roy,  LL.D. — Readers  of  this  journal  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this  accomplished 
botanist,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Belvidere 
Street,  Aberdeen,  on  Monday  night,  the  i8th  inst. 
Born  in  Perthshire  sixty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Roy  was 
trained  to  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Normal  College,  Edinburgh. 
After  teaching  for  some  time  in  Kincardineshire, 
and  at  Bridge  of  Don  (near  Aberdeen),  he  was 
appointed  first  head  master  of  Dr.  Brown’s  School, 
Aberdeen,  in  1862.  In  this  position  he  remained 
until  last  year,  when,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
he  retired.  Highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Roy’s 
great  forte  was  natural  history,  astronomy,  and 
botany.  To  the  last-named  science  he  gave  much 
attention  ;  and  had  a  very  full  and  exact  knowledge 
of  flora  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  mountainous  parts  of  it,  his  collections, 
the  result  of  personal  explorations  and  hill-climb¬ 
ings,  being  extensive  and  valuable.  First  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  latterly  as  president  of  the  Aberdeen 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Dr.  Roy’s 
contributions  in  the  shape  of  botanical  and  other 
papers — the  summaries  of  many  of  which  have 
appeared  in  our  columns — were  numerous  and  inte¬ 
resting.  But  in  addition  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
more  popular  side  of  botanical  science.  Dr.  Roy,  in 
conjunction  with  other  scientists,  carried  out  sys¬ 
tematic  microscopic  investigations  into  the  character 
of  those  very  low  forms  of  organisation  known 
as  Desmids,  which  seem  to  connect  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  at  their  lowest  starting 
point.  These  Desmids  are  commonly  found  attached 
to  the  algae  in  stagnant  or  slowly-running  water; 
and  several  years  ago  Dr.  Roy,  amongst  his  other 
scientific  labours,  accompanied  Prof.  Nordstedt,  of 
Lundt  Universit)',  Sweden,  on  an  excursion 
amongst  the  shallower  inland  lochs  of  Sutherland- 
shire  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  algae  found 
in  these.  Dr.  Roy  wrote  on  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist ;  published  the 
"  Desmids  of  Japan  ”  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bisset, 
of  Wynnduu,  Banchory  (near  Aberdeen),  who  was 
for  several  years  resident  in  that  country,  and 
examined  the  Desmids  of  Leicestershire  for  the 
”  Flora  ”  of  that  county.  The  labours  thus  under- 
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taken,  and  other  work  in  which  he  was  active, 
brought  Dr.  Roy  into  communication  with  many 
scientific  men  alike  in  Britain'and  on  the  Continent, 
and  made  his  name  known  among  students  of  botany 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  Astronomy  also  was  a 
science  in  which  he  took  much  interest.  When  the 
observatory  at  Dun-Echt — some  ten  miles  from 
Aberdeen — was  in  operation  Dr.  Roy  did  some  valu¬ 
able  work  in  assisting  the  acting  astronomer  to  work 
out  the  result  of  observations  made,  and  otherwise. 
The  sole  reason,  indeed,  why  his  name  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  scientist  did  not  become  better  known  was 
Dr.  Roy’s  own  innate  and  shrinking  modesty.  The 
University  of  Aberdeen,  while  not  overlooking  his 
qualifications  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  conferred,  in 
1889,  the  LL.D.  degree  upon  him  mainly  in  respect 
of  his  scientific  attainments.  Dr.  Roy  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  afamilyof  fourdaughtersand  two  sons. 

-  -*>» - 

Quesoons  add  adsiugr^. 

Cultivation  of  Bo.mareas. — P.  G.  :  Speaking 
generally,  a  greenhouse  suits  their  requirements,  and 
some  of  them  can  even  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
favoured  localiLies ;  but  they  do  better  in  a  house 
that  is  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  only 
required  to  keep  the  frost  out.  Where  greenhouse 
plants  are  kept  in  flower  during  winter  would  be  a 
suitable  place  for  them,  particularly  as  several  of 
them  flower  in  winter.  A  night  temperature  of  50° 
in  winter  would  give  much  greater  satisfaction  than 
one  of  408.  As  to  soil,  you  could  use  no  better  than 
good  fibrous  loam.  Small  or  imperfectly  rooted 
plants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  shifting  them  into 
larger  ones  as  they  require  it.  A  large  size  would 
be  necessary  for  flowering  plants  or  even  tubs  ;  but 
those  who  have  space  to  plant  them  out  in  a  border 
would  get  stronger  growths  and  a  better  display  of 
bloom  than  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  pots. 
The  stems  should  be  trained  near  the  glass  without 
touching  it  however.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  division  of  the  underground  rhizomes,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  secure  to  bud  or  crown  and  some  roots 
wherever  possible. 

Names  of  Fruits. — W.A.  B. :  Apples:  i.  Golden 
Reinette ;  2,  Court  Pendu  Plat.  Pears  :  i  and  5, 
Josephine  de  Malines ;  2,  not  recognised;  3,Berga- 
motteEsperen;  4,  Easter  Beurre. — The  good  bearing, 
good  keeping,  and  good  cooking  Apple,  sent  by  a 
correspondent  whose  letter  we  have  mislaid  is  the 
Wadhurst  Pippin. 

Chamaerops  humilis. — Enquirer:  We  are  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  off  two  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  this  Palm,  even  although  it  is  throw¬ 
ing  out  roots  from  the  stem.  It  might  succeed  and 
commence  to  thrive  again  after  two  or  three  years  ; 
but  Palms  as  a  class  dislike  to  be  disturbed  at  the 
root.  Our  experience  is  that  some  of  them  get  on 
badly  even  when  lifted  with  a  large  ball  of  soil  with 
as  many  of  the  roots  intact  as  possible.  They  are 
not  all  alike,  however, and  we  believe  that  Chamaerops 
humilis  is  not  so  particular,  but  we  could  not 
guarantee  its  success  if  two  feet  were  cut  away  from 
the  bottom,  although  you  might  try  it  if  you  are  not 
particular  whether  the  plant  lives  or  dies.  You 
could  get  over  the  difficulty  for  a  year  or  two  by  lifting 
the  plant  and  taking  out  a  deeper  hole,  so  as  to  sink  the 
root  deeper.  The  whole  might  be  covered  over  with 
boards,  leaving  a  small  opening  around  the  stem. 
This  would  be  better  for  the  plant  than  burying  a 
great  length  of  the  stem. 

Tomato  for  Indoor  Culture. — Omega  :  It  would 
be  impossible  under  the  circumstances  to  name  a 
Tomato  which  would  excel  all  others  as  a  profitable 
sort  to  grow  under  glass  for  market.  The  point  is 
to  get  a  free-fruiting  kind  of  moderate  size  with 
smooth  fruits.  All  the  rest  is  a  mere  matter  of 
culture.  There  are  many  smooth,  free-fruiting 
kinds,  and  almost  every  market  gardener  grows  his 
own  favourite  under  some  name  or  other.  Perfec¬ 
tion  is  taken  as  the  type  of  an  exhibition  Tomato, 
but  it  is  too  large  and  does  not  fruit  freely  enough. 
By  crossing  this  or  Ham  Green  Favourite  with  some 
of  the  small  kinds  s»ch  as  Horsford's  Prelude,  you 
can  make  your  own  selection.  But  if  you  desire  to 
begin  with  a  good  kind  then  we  should  grow  Con¬ 
ference  or  Chemin.  Some  of  the  ribbed  kinds  bear 
a  heavier  crop,  but  they  do  not  fetch  so  good  a  price 
in  the  market.  For  outdoor  culture  we  should  select 
the  same  varieties.  Should  you  prefer  a  ribbed- 
fruited  variety,  then  have  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum, 
Sutton's  Main  Crop,  or  the  Old  Red,  selecting  them 
in  the  order  named. 

Names  of  Plants. — IF.  C.  :  i,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  ;  2,  Acacia  platyptera  ;  3,  Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense  ;  4,  Asplenium  lanceolatum.  A.  K.  : 

1,  Abies  nobilis  ;  2,  Abies  brachyphylla ;  3,  Pinus 
excel sa  ;  H.  Bland  :  i,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii ; 

2,  Libonia  floribunda ;  3,  Ruellia  macrantha ;  4, 
Polypodium  Lingua  ;  5,  a  variety  of  the  Peruvian 
Heliotrope  (Heliotropium  peruvianum).  Omega  :  A 
pompon  Chrysanthemum  which  we  do  not  recognise. 
R.  J.  :i,  Helleborus  niger  maximus ;  2,  Erica 
colorans  ;  3,  Asplenium  Bellangeri. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C. — A.  D.  W. — 
H.  C.  P,-J.  ’W.— J.  F.— W.  C.— H.  J.  'W.— B.  H.  Y. 
—Pavia. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


I.  d  s.  d 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  o  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  o  g  i  6 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

—St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


ArtichokesGIobe  doz. 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Celery . per  bundle 

Cucumbers  . each 

Endive,  French,  doz. 
Herbs  . per  bunch 


d. 
3  0 


s.  d. 
6  0 


5  0 


1.  d.  I.  d. 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  o 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s,  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  o  36  o 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  o  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 


2.  d,  t  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  0 

Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  iz  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  0 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  40  80 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  10  16 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations...per  doz.  10  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  o  60 

doz.  blooms . o  6  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  09 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  030 

Lilac, French, per  bch.  4  060 
MaidentiairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  tzbun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  06  10 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  90 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  40  90 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 

—  .  per  box  20  40 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  40  50 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  30 
Violets,English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  10  e  6 
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SIUYE:r  SANP.  Bedfordshire. 

Coa,x*se  a,nd  Fine. 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost. 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  SL  PAUL'^  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ.,  LONDON,  N.W. 

{Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
full  as  above  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  patts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


The  Gardening  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884, 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


1,  OX-iEnVCEnSTT’S  inSTTiT 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  andean  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8d. 
6  months,  3s.  3tf. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  64.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  64.,  prepaid. 

Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sacj<,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fil>rous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-inonbl,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Retuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticiiles,  and  all 
.  other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  PINGWOOD, HANTS. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MDSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un¬ 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

inrivi.  cuxsusn  &.  soi<r. 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants^ 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


SILVER  MEDAL  HORSE  SHOE  BOILER. 


Section  of  Boiler  and  Pipes  showing  action  of  hot  blast  and 
Automatic  Regulator,  awarded  the  SILVER  MEDAL  (ist 
PRIZE)  by  the  R.  H.  Society  in  1883  ;  still  stands  without 
rival  for  POWER,  EFFICIENCY,  and  ECONOMY. 

C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.  hold  one  of  the  LARGEST  STOCKS 
of  hot-water  appliances  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  including  every 
boiler  of  known  merit  and  excellence. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (containing  guide  to  amateurs 
on  the  hot-water  apparatus)  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  8c  CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS  AND  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS, 

65,  SOUTHWARl-t  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

STANDEN’S 

MANURE 

30  'Vea.x.s). 


The  fertilizing^  properties  of  this  manure 
are  acknowledged  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  market.  If  used  carefully  in  small 
quantities  most  satisfactory  and  lasting 
results  will  follow. 

Analysis  produced  to  purchasers  of  any  quantity  on 
application. 

Sold  in  new  and  enlarged  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d  ,  &  5s. 
each,  and  in  wooden  kegs,  28  lbs.,  10s.  6d., 
56  lbs.,  18s.,  and  112  lbs.,  32s.  each. 

To  BE  HAD  FROM  ANY  SEEDSMAN. 


Mate— CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

13,  15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

THE 

LONGFORD  WIRE 
Co.,  Limited, 
WARRINGTON. 


IRONFOUNDERS  STOURBRIDGE. 


For  Greenhouses,  &c  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones  Treatise,  “  Heating  by  Hot-water,"  120  pages  and 
30  engravings.  Cloth,  2S. 
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Telegrams— “  CONSERVATORIES,’’  LONDON.  Telephone,  No.  4.652. 

Notice  to  Builders,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  Timber  Merchants,  and  the 

Trade  generally. 


Seventh  Annual  Clearance  Sale. 


RELIABLE  BARGAINS. 


NOT  SECOND-HAND  GOODS. 


OfTice:  755.  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Works:  ( 


the  Largest  Steam  Horticultural 
Works  in  the  World. 


)  747  to  755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Show  Gvound:  SHIRS  GRO'ITE  (Adjoining). 


Being  the  end  of  the  Season,  I  am  again  induced  to  offer  my  stock  on  hand  at  ridiculously  Low  Prices,  to  make 
room  for  my  SPRING  STOCK,  for  SIX  WEEKS  ONLY,  COMMENCING  DECEMBER  4th.  LAST  DAY 

OF  SALE,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13th,  1894. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


X  RESPECTFULLY  beg  to  inform  all  readers  of  this  paper  that  my 
^  Revised  Price  List,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gold  lettered  front,  con- 
sis  ing  of  400  pages,  with  about  1,200  Illustrations,  is  Now  Ready.  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding,  upon  receipt  of  One  Shilling,  a  Copy, 
post  free,  of  one  of  the  most  Complete  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  Horticultural 
and  Garden  Requisites,  and  also  Poultry  Appliances,  extant. 


THE  AMATEUR,  FORCING  HOUSE. 

TENANT’S  FIXTURE  (Span-ioof). 

These  Houses  are  offered  at  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  rate,  and  should  be 
readily  approved  by  both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  as  brick¬ 
work,  which  is  very  expensive  to  a 
small  house,  is  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

The  utility  of  such  a  house  for 
forcing  or  cultivating  cucumbers, 
tomatos,  melons,  cScc.,  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  at  a  glance,  it  being  a  structure 
constantly  in  request  but  almost 
hitherto  unknown. 

Specification. — Framework  substantially  constructed  of  red  deal;  the  whole  ot  sides,  and 
2ft.  6in.  of  ends,  boarded  with  well-seasoned  tongued  and  grooved  matchboards.  Half-gl,ss 
door,  complete  with  rim  lock  and  brass  fittings,  in  one  end ;  glass,  i6  oz.  throughout,  English 
cut.  Ventilators  supplied  according  to  size  of  house,  and  stays  necessary  for  opening  same, 
stages  for  plants  each  side  of  house,  all  woodwork  painted  one  coat  of  good  oil  paint,  and  the 
whole  structure  securely  packed  and  placed  on  rail. 


Usual  Price. 


Sale  Price. 


Lot. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Packed  on  rail. 

Packed  on 

1  to  7  ... 

7  ft.  ... 

5  ft- 

7  ft. 

...  £2  to 

0 

£2  0 

0 

8  to  10  ... 

8  ft.  ... 

5  ft. 

7  ft- 

3  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

II  to  12  ... 

9  ft.  ... 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

3  to 

0 

...  2  10 

0 

13  to  22  ... 

to  ft.  ... 

7  ft- 

7  ft.  6  in. 

...  4  to 

0 

3  10 

0 

23  to  29  ... 

tz  ft.  ... 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  to 

0 

3  15 

0 

30  to  41  ... 

t5  ft.  ... 

to  ft. 

...  8  it.  6  in. 

7  15 

0 

5  10 

0 

42  to  48  ... 

20  ft.  ... 

to  tt. 

9  ft- 

to  15 

0 

...  7  10 

0 

49  to  51  ... 

25  ft.  ... 

to  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  15  5 

0 

...  10  0 

0 

52  to  54  ... 

50  ft.  ... 

to  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  27  0 

0 

...  20  0 

0 

55  to  56  - 

too  ft.  ... 

to  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  45  0 

0 

...  25  0 

0 

SPAN-ROOF  VILLA  CONSERVATORIES. 

Adaptable  for  the  lawn  ot  a  villa  residence,  being  well  and  substantially  built,  constructed  of 

the  best  materials,  and  artistically 
finished,  with  diagonal  panels  and 
bargeboards.  The  framework  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2  in.  by  3J  in.  red  deal,  the 
lower  part  doubly-lined  with  tongued 
and  grooved  matchboards,  and  the  roof 
properly  fitted  with  sashes,  which 
facilitates  fixing  or  removing  of  same 
without  disturbing  glass. 

The  houses  are  fitted  with  a  half¬ 
glass  door,  complete  with  rim  lock, 
brass  fittings  and  key,  and  is  supplied 
with  lattice  staging  for  each  side,  loot- 
path  the  entire  length  ;  gutters,  down- 
pipes,  suitable  ventilators,  and  neces¬ 
sary  ironwork  for  opening  same. 

All  woodwork  painted  two  coats  of 
good  oil  paint ;  glass  cut  to  sizes  and  all 
Prices; —  Usual  Price  Sale  Price 


Lot. 

Long. 

Wide. 

High.  To  Eaves. 

Packed  on  rail. 

Packed  on  rail. 

343  to  351 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  tt.  4  ft.  6  in. 

£7  to 

0 

£5  to 

0 

352  to  358 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft,  5  ft.  6  in. 

...  10  0 

0 

~7  0 

0 

359  to  363 

15  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  it.  6  in.  5  ft.  6  in. 

...  12  0 

0 

8  to 

0 

364  to  37t 

20  ft. 

9  ft. 

9  ft.  6  ft. 

...  16  16 

0 

12  0 

0 

372  to  377 

25  it. 

9  ft. 

9  ft.  6  ft.  ...  21  0 

21  oz.  ior  Roofs  cent,  extra. 

0 

15  0 

0 

AMATEUR’ 


SPAN-ROOF  AND  LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSES. 

TENANTS’  FIXTURES. 


Made  especially  for  Amateurs  at  a 
nominal  figure,  thereby  coming  within 
reach  of  those  who  require  a  strong 
but  inexpensive  structure,  and  being 
constructed  in  complete  sections,  are 
erectable  by  any  liandy  man  or 
gardener  in  a  few  hours.  Framework 
is  substantially  constructed  of  red 
deal,  the  lower  part  being  filled  in  with 
well-seasoned  tonguen  and  grooved 
matchboards.  The  house  is  fiited 
with  door  complete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  painted  one  coit  of 
good  oil  colour,  supplied  with  all 
necessary  ironwork  and  stages  tor 
each  side,  and  good  ro  oz.  glass 
throughout.  All  parts  securely  packed, 
and  put  on  rail.  Prices:— 


SPAN  ROOF 


Lot. 
57  to  71 
72  to  76 
77  to  108 
109  to  I2I 
122  to  149 
150  to  170 
171  to  176 
177  to  184 
185  to  189 
190  to  197 
198  to  201 
202  to  21 1 
212  to  221 
222  to  225 
226  to  228 


Long. 
Span  roof 


LEAN-TO. 

Wide.  High.  To  Eaves. 


Usual  Price. 
Packed  on  rail. 


Sale  Price. 
Packed  on' rail 


Lean-to 


7  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  ... 

£2  16 

0 

£2 

5 

0 

8  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

3 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

4  ft. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

t2  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  ... 

6 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  ... 

8 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

17 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

30 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

too  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  ... 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7  It. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9  tt. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

4  ft. 

3 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

t2  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  it. 

5  ft. 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  - 

8 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

SPAN  ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 


The  Illustration  shown  will  convince 
all  practical  minds  of  the  importance 
and  util  ty  of  this  class  of  house  for 
Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  House  for  Forcing,  or 
growing  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Melons, 
etc. 

Specification.— 'BmWi  tor  brickwork,  3  ft. 
high,  of  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red 
deal;  roof  ventilation  according  to  size ; 
door  at  one  end  ;  all  21  oz.  glass  ;  painted 
one  coat.  Carefully  packed  on  Rail. 


Lot. 

229  to  235 
236  to  242 
243  to  246 
247  to  250 
251  to  255 
256  to  257 
258  to  260 
261  to  267 
268  to  281 


Usual  Price. 


Sale  Price. 


.  20  by  9 

£9 

0 

0 

£6 

0 

0 

.  20  by  12 

II 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

.  50  by  14 

14 

10 

0 

II 

0 

0 

.  40  by  9 

17 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

.  40  by  12 

21 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

.  ...  40  by  14 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

.  ...  100  by  9 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

.  100  by  12 

48 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

.  100  by  14 

55 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

tilating  boxes  for  Side  Walls 

4 

9 

2 

3 

Fop  Full  Specification  of  Sale  see  recent  3  page  Advertisement  in  “The  Gardening  World.” 


W.  COOPER,  747  to  755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


January  6,  1894. 
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SPRING 

CATALOeUE 

FOR  1894. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Five  Coloured 
Plates  (Illustrating  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Beans, 
Celery,  Primulas,  Gloxinias,  Silenes,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  Convolvulus,  and  Chrysanthemums), 
and  hundreds  of  Engravings.  Also  containing 
complete  Cultural  Instructions,  an  article  on 
“  Beautiful  Borders,”  List  of  Novelties,  &c,,  &c,, 

NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  Is. 

which  may  be  deducted  off  subsequent  Orders. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION,  ready  on  FEBRUARY  1,  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS, 

WORiSLIY,  STOURiilDil. 


lVIos'6  ]popul£i.i?  Oelex*i.es  ave 

HARRISON’S 

EARLY  ROSE.  LEICESTER  RED.  PENGELLY  WHITE. 

6d.  and  is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Trade  Prices.— y.  and  6s.  per  dozen  respectively. 
Stamps  received  for  small  remittances. 

Our  General  Catalogue  of  famous  LEICESTER 
SEEDS,  which  are  highly  prized  for  Exhibition 
and  Market  Gardening'  purposes,  post  free  on 
application.  Send  for  a  copy  to 

HARRISON  &  SONS, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  MERCHANTS, 

LEICESTER. 


NOW  REAOY. 

DANIELS’ 

Illnstrated  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue 
for  Amateur  Gardeners, 

SPRING,  1894, 

Containing  132  pages,  imperial  size,  of  beautifully  illustrated 
letterpress,  three  supeib  coloured  plates,  a  select  list  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Seed  Potatos,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Clematises,  Carnations,  and  other  florists’  flowers,  with 
copious  notes  on  cultivation,  and  a  list  of  the  best  novelties  of 
the  season.  The  whole  enclosed  in  a  charmingly  printed 
coloured  wrapper.  This  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  and 
most  complete  Garden  Catalogue  yet  published,  and  should 
certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture. 

PRICE  Is.,  POST  FREE. 

The  Shilling  to  he  deducted  from  first  order  of  5s.  or  upwards. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 

NORWICH. 


THE  BEST 

GARDEN 

SEEDS 

AT  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 

SEED  POTATOS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  &  SUNDRIES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  432,  Post  Free 
on  Application. 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

tiuiiitiHKiiiniiiiniiiiiiiHHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiiiniiiiiiii 

Dicksons  cAeIter 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JTiLJVIEIS  CYJPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thf.  Cottage,  Stani,ey  Road,  Oxford. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


ROSES  &  VINES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY. 

INSI»ECTION  IT^YITEO. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

BUSH  HILL  PARK',  N. 


CXJI-.TXJRE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts 

Gold  Medal 
Chrysanthehuhs. 

My  Collection  has  been  awarded  this  season  2  Gold 
Medals,  2  Silver  Gilt,  i  Silver,  and  i  Bronze — the 
highest  Award  in  each  case.  The  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Gold  Medal  being  the  only 
one  ever  awarded  to  a  collection  of  cut  blooms. 

My  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Chrysanthemums  should  secure  a  copy 
of  my  new  descriptive  and  illustrated  Catalogue  (the 
most  useful  and  complete  ever  published),  which 
contains  cultural  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea 
and  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  also  cultural  notes  by  Mr. 
E.  Beckett.  Post  free,  seven  stamps. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


SUTTI 

AMATI 

GUI] 

IN 

HORTICD 

FOR  1 

IS  itTOW  : 

DN’S 

iOR’S 

)E 

LTDRE 

894 

E^E^ID-Y-. 

SUTTON’S 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTOl 

SEEDS 

SONS, READING.  , 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  298, 

“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  January  8th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  .viorris’ 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  January  gth. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &.  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  loth  — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  nth. — Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  I2th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containiog  some  hundreds  ot  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

RI>.  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  tth,  1894. 


Whr  Winter  Green  Crop. — The  abun- 
dance  of  all  descriptions  of  winter 
greens  continues  to  present  the  marked 
feature  of  the  winter  in  a  garden  sense. 
Rarely  has  there  been  such  an  abundance, 
and  the  produce  so  clean  and  so  good  in 
mid-winter,  as  greeted  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  festivities.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  lot  of  anyone  in  relation  to 
meats  and  sweets  during  these  times,  at 
least  there  must  have  been  vegetables  in 
abundance,  because  so  very  cheap.  No 
doubt  market  growers  regard  this  abundance 
as  not  all  profit,  as  they  have  to  send  such 
immense  loads  to  market  to  produce  even 
a  moderate  return.  Labour,  however,  has 
greatly  benefited,  for  the  open  weather  and 
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abundant  supplies  have  kept  it  well  em- 
plo3'ed. 

The  public  health  also  has  benefited, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  and  wholesome  vegetables  is  most 
useful  in  promoting  physical  enjoyment. 
A  very  unusual  feature  of  the  season  was 
the  exceeding  plenty  of  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  in  the  markets  and  shops. 
These  were  not  so  much  of  foreign  produc¬ 
tion  as  of  our  own  gardens,  for  in  many 
districts  the  breadths  have  been  unusually 
late,  and  having  escaped  harm  from  what 
few  frosts  have  visited  us,  have  now  given 
to  our  mid-winter  meals  an  unwonted 
accompaniment.  Of  course,  the  Brussels 
Sprout  is  the  most  popular  mid-winter 
vegetable.  It  is  at  this  season,  as  a  rule, 
at  its  very  best.  The  lower  Sprouts  on  the 
stems  are  often  coarse  and  open.  Those 
half-wa)^  up  the  stems,  such  as  have  re¬ 
cently  been  gathered,  are  very  firm,  green, 
sweet,  and  perfect  in  form,  and  altogether 
exceptionally  nice. 

The  Brussels  Sprout  makes  more  growth 
vertically  than  does  any  other  member  of 
the  Brassica  family,  but  it  is  in  the  desired 
direction.  Other  greens  may  get  broader, 
but  few  grow  taller  in  the  winter.  Savoy 
Cabbages,  now  in  such  plentj',  seem  quite 
out  of  season.  They  need  frost  to  give  to 
them  the  essential  tenderness,  but  sharp 
frosts  will  soon  work  great  mischief  among 
all  the  hearting  varieties,  they  are  so  soft 
and  tender.  However,  up  to  the  present 
time,  winter  and  winter  crops  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory. 

fA.RDY  Perennials. — The  suggestion  that 
a  border  so  long  as  from  Bondon  to 
Southampton  would  be  needed  to  find  space 
for  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  hardy 
plants  mentioned  in  a  paper  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  may  seem  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have 
such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  these  beautiful 
hardy  plants  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  room 
for  them  all ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  no 
one  does,  even  in  our  largest  nursery 
collections,  although  these  seem  to  com¬ 
prise  everything.  No  doubt  we  have  many 
plants  catalogued  that  could  very  well  be 
dispensed  with,  but  still  there  are  such  vast 
numbers  of  these  that  are  really  hardy  and 
beautiful  that  they  become  a  legion. 

It  is  somewhat  the  weakness  of  our  hardy 
border  plants  that  very  few,  indeed  hardly 
any,  give  us  bloom  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  March.  The 
Christmas  Rose  is  the  chief  exception,  and 
there  can  be  no  harm,  having  regard  to  the 
multitude  of  summer  bloomers,  in  saying 
that  the  introducer  of  one  really  good  mid¬ 
winter  flowering  plant  would  merit  far  more 
of  praise  than  would  the  creator  of  a  score 
more  of  warm  weather  flowers.  It  is  true 
that  most  plants  flower  best  when  gardens 
can  be  most  enjoyed.  Still  it  must  ever  be 
our  aim  to  make  gardens  enjoyable  all  the 
year  round,  and  nothing  conduces  so  much 
to  that  end  as  the  possession  of  hardy 
plants  that  bloom  in  ungenial  seasons. 

We  have  never  found  fault  with  the 
Christmas  Rose  because  it  blooms  naturally 
in  mid-winter,  or  with  the  Snowdrop  be¬ 
cause  it  sends  up  out  of  the  soil  its  pure 
white  blossoms  in  cold  March,  and  very 
likely  we  shall  accept  an  addition  to  them 
with  satisfaction.  The  pushing  into  the 
foreground  of  gardening  of  hardy  border 
plants  has  rendered  necessary  a  wider 
knowledge  of  them  than  gardeners  have 
generally  hitherto  possessed.  Young  men 
may  study  them,  their  season,  height, 
habit,  colours,  with  exceeding  advantage, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  they  have  come  to  stay,  and  for  that 
we  are  thankful.  They  constitute  indeed  a 
grand  race  of  garden  flowers. 


izE  IN  Vegetables. — We  have  been 
much  amused  at  the  suggestion  made 
by  an  esteemed  correspondent  in  our 
columns  last  week  that  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  should  establish  a  code  of 
rules  or  conditions  on  which  to  base  awards 
to  exhibits  at  exhibitions  for  the  sake  of 
securing  some  measure  of  uniformity  in 
judging.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
R.H.S.  would  be  as  incapable  of  securing 
any  respect  for  such  conditions,  if  made, 
as  any  other  society,  there  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  making  of  awards  all  considerations 
as  to  quality  have  to  be  interpreted  by 
fallible  men,  and  we  should  still  see  plenty 
of  diversity  of  opinion. 

Of  course,  did  our  correspondent’s  views 
generally  prevail,,  there  would  be  such 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  size  in  products 
that  bigness  would  become  universal.  It  is 
not  so  bad  as  that  now,  for  all  experienced 
judges  do  regard  quality  as  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  mere  bulk.  Now  we  do  very 
well  understand  that,  so  far  as  relates  to 
market  products,  size  will  largely  rule,  not 
because  it  is  the  best  feature,  but  rather 
because  salesmen  and  shopkeepers  favour 
bigness,  as  this  is  a  very  attractive  element 
to  them.  But  when  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  products  that  are  from  private 
gardens,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
object  for  which  they  are  grown,  and  that 
is  of  course  for  supplying  the  requirements 
of  employers’  tables.  That  being  so,  what 
is  the  recognised  standard  of  size  usually 
desired  for  that  purpose  ?  because  the 
standard  for  domestic  uses  and  that  for  ex¬ 
hibition  should  be  equal  in  most  cases. 
That  seems  to  be  an  undeniable  proposi¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  held  that  the  exhibition 
samples  generally  should  not  only  be  larger, 
but  be  as  big  as  can  be  obtained,  we  must 
ask  why,  and  require  good  reason  for  that 
condition. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  ex¬ 
perienced  judges,  and  clever  exhibitors  too, 
are  now  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
show  samples,  and  especially  when  staged 
in  collections,  should  represent  true  table 
samples,  and  we  certainly  fail  to  see  how 
any  form  of  condition  can  be  furnished  by 
any  public  body  that  shall  be  found  more 
satisfactory,  or  more  likely  to  be  fully 
recognised  than  this.  We  could  say  a  good 
deal  with  respect  to  the  undoubted  fact  that 
beyond  certain  normal  sizes  greater  dimen¬ 
sions  are  almost  assuredly  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  solidity  and  flavour,  the  addition 
being  chiefly  of  water. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. —  We  are 
requested  to  state  that  after  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  Institution  at  “  Simpson's”  on  the  lyth  inst. 
the  usual  friendly  supper  will  take  place  at  6  p.m. 
Friends  and  supporters  who  intend  to  be  present 
should  give  timely  notice  beforehand  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

The  Sphincter  Hose  and  Engineering  Company, 
Limited. — The  business  of  this  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  that  of  Messrs.  F.  Reddaway  & 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester  and  London. 

The  Horticultural  Directory. — With  the  new  year 
comes  to  hand  a  new  edition  of  The  HovticulUt'ral 
Directory  and  Year  Booh,  which  for  thirty-five  years 
has  been  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  It 
seems  to  get  bulkier  every  year,  and  needless  to  say 
annually  more  valuable  to  all  connected  with  Com¬ 
mercial  horticulture,  notwithstanding  its  too 
apparent  errors. 

New  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  Ayrshire — For 
some  time  past  the  desire  has  been  expressed  among 
a  number  of  local  growers  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  establish  a  show  of  the  popular  winter 
flower  in  Kilmarnock,  with  the  result  that  a  meeting 
was  held  on  December  26th  to  further  consider  the 
proposal.  After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  Society  and  to  hold  an  exhibition  next  winter. 
The  election  of  ^office-bearers,  including  a  strong 


committee  of  gardeners  and  amateur  florists,  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements  was  also  pro¬ 
ceeded  with. — M . 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —  We  are 
requested  to  state  that  owing  to  severe  illness  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling,  is  unable  to  sign  the 
cheques  for  the  payment  of  the  prize  money  awarded 
at  the  December  show,  and  some  delay  is  therefore 
unavoidable.  Mr.  Starling’s  many  friends  in  the 
Society  will,  we  are  sure,  join  with  us  in  wishing  him 
a  speedy  recovery. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — Spring  programme; — loth  Janu¬ 
ary,  Mr.  F.  Anning,  gardener  at  Ford  House,  on 
”  Strawberry  Culture  under  Glass  ”  ;  24th  January, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Bartlett,  Knightley's  Gardens,  on 
“Thrift;  or.  How  to  become  Independent”;  7th 
February,  Mr.  Albert  George  on  "  Experiences  in 
lecturing  on  Horticulyire  in  the  County  of  Devon  ’’  ; 
2ist  P'ebruary,  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker,  Exeter,  on  “  Kew 
Gardens  and  Kew  Gardeners  "  ;  7th  March,  Mr.  G. 
Camp,  Culver  Gardens,  on  “  Exotic  Ferns  and  their 
Culture”;  21st  March,  “Private  Hyacinth  and 
Spring  Bulb  Show  ”  ;  4th  April,  “  The  Papers  of 
Last  Session.”  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  and 
commence  at  8  p.m. 

Death  of  Professor  Bentley. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death  in  London  last  week  of  Professor  Robert 
Bentley,  the  eminent  botanist,  aged  70  years.  “  Mr. 
Bentley.”  says  “Men  of  the  Time,”  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1847. 
He  was  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  King’s  College,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Botany  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  “  Manual  of  Botany,” 
and  co-editor  with  Dr.  Farre  and  Mr.  Warrington 
of  Pereira’s  “  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,’’  but  he  will  behest  remembered  by 
many  of  our  readers  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  for  many  years,  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  its  shows  and  weekly  meetings. 

Reclaiming  Land  from  the  Sea.— The  bulletin 
d'Arhoriculture  de  Floriculture,  etc.,  says  that  the  Dutch 
have  some  idea  of  reclaiming  from  the  sea  what  it 
has  taken  away  from  them.  A  society  is  constituted 
to  drain  the  Zuiderzee,  whose  bed  for  three  parts 
presents  a  soil  as  fertile  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  In  the  centre  they  will  preserve  a  large 
lake,  and  they  reckon  to  render  habitable  annually  a 
space  of  about  6,000  hectares,  or  nearly  15,000 
acres.  The  most  considerable  enterprise  of  its  kind 
in  Belgium,  although  on  a  very  much  reduced  scale, 
has  been  the  drying  of  the  lake  of  Lean,  situated 
near  Duras,  between  the  towns  of  Lean  and  Saint 
Trond.  That  lake  was  changed  into  superb  arable 
soil,  and  thus  became  without  the  employment  of 
any  manure  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 

White  Jasmine  Fruiting. — The  common  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  officinalis)  is  the  most  universally  cul¬ 
tivated  of  any  of  the  species,  and  finds  a  home 
throughout  central  and  southern  Europe  where  it  has 
become  thoroughly  acclimatised,  especially  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  which  is  not,  however,  its  native 
country,  for  it  comes  from  Persia,  Northern  India 
and  the  intervening  country.  Although  it  grows 
very  freely  and  flowers  abundantly  in  Britain  it 
seldom  fruits.  The  last  summer  had  been  more 
favourable  to  it  than  usual,  and  fruits  have  matured 
at  Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fruits  was  grown  on  a  south  aspect  wall, 
and  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  visited  this 
part  of  the  island,  the  place  is  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  by  the  Bonchnrch  Downs  which  are  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  berries  are  two-lobed 
and  in  that  respect  bear  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  several  of  the  Honeysuckles  which  bear  twin 
berries  joined  together.  Their  rarity  in  this  country 
invests  them  with  some  novelty  and  curiosity. 

Entertainment  of  Rothesay  Florists. — The  annual 
social  meeting  of  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  of  Rothesay,  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.  Mr. 
Robert  Fyfe  presided,  supported  by  Rev.  J.  K. 
Hewison,  Rev.  D.  Guthrie,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cuthbertson,  A.  M.  Burnie,  &c.,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance,  numbering  over  120.  After  tea, 
the  chairman  made  an  interesting  speech  in  reference 
to  the  past  year’s  operations  of  the  firm,  which  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  most  gratifying  character,  and 
incidentally  mentioned  that  requiring  more  facilities 
for  the  extension  of  the  business  than  can  easily  be 
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obtained  in  Bute,  the  firm  are  studying  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  branch  elsewhere  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  withdrawing  from  Bute.  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Messrs.  Cuthbertson  and  Burnie, 
and  the  Revs.  J.  K.  Hewison  andD.  Guthrie.  Songs, 
readings,  and  instrumental  selections  were  also  given, 
concluding  with  the  farce,  entitled  “  Black  Justice.  ” 
A  dance  afterwards  took  place,  and  was  kept  up  till 
an  early  hour. 

Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Spruce.— The  death  took 
place  on  Thursday,  December  28th,  at  Castle 
Howard,  Malton,  of  Mr.  Richard  Spruce,  F.B.S., 
the  well-known  botanist  and  traveller,  aged  66 
years.  Mr.  Spruce  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  on 
Earl  Carlisle’s  estate.  His  early  botanical 
researches  led  Sir  William  Hooker,  Humboldt,  and 
other  leading  scientists  of  the  day  to  take  an  interest 
in  him.  In  1849  he  was  sent  to  South  America  in 
the  interest  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  visited  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  work, 
"The  Muscology  of  the  Pyrenees,''  has  drawn  much 
attention.  His  mission  for  the  Kew  authorities 
developed  into  an  important  scientific  and  commer¬ 
cial  investigation  extending  over  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Spruce  thoroughly  explored  the  River  Amazon, 
and  crossed  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  t  ie 
Pacific,  penetrating  regions  not  before  visited  by 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  introduced 
the  quinine-yielding  tree  into  India  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Peruvian  bark  to  our  Eastern  possessions. 
Other  results  of  his  long  course  of  travel  were  the 
collection  and  description  of  7,000  species  of  plants, 
ferns,  and  -trees,  many  of  them  new,  and  some  of 
which  have  since  proved  of  great  commercial  value. 
On  his  return  to  England  the  Government  gave  him 
a  pension  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered 
to  botanical  science.  Since  then,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  had  lived  a  retired  life  in  his  native  place. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  the 
29th  ult.,  the  honorary  secretary  announced  the 
receipt  of  the  following  contributibns  during  the 
month  of  December  Proceeds  of  a  concert  given 
by  the  Altrincham  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  per  Mr.  W.  Plant,  ;^35  15s. ;  Reigate  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  Committee,  £20  ;  Rugby  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  per  Mr.  Bryant,  £6  17s.  8d.  ; 
Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr.  'Vallance, 
£6  IIS.  4d.  ;  Leighton  Chrysanthemum  Show,  per 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  £6  iis. ;  Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  Leaming¬ 
ton,  I2S.  id.  ;  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  The  Garden, 
£xo  los.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Dublin,  los. ;  Mr. 
T,  Wilkins,  Henstridge,  ^^3  ;  Mr.  G.  Lemmon, 
Chichester,  13s. ;  Mr.  G.  Harvey,  Bakewell,  los.  ; 
Mr.  G.  Mason,  Malvern,  los.  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Brad¬ 
ford,  15s.  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  £']  4s.  5d. ; 
Mr.  Newbould,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  ^£2 ;  Mr.  H. 
Herbst,  Stanmore,  £ji  los.  9d. ;  Mr.  G.  Fry,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  £t.  14s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Marden  Park, 
15s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  Coddington,  Newark, 
los.  ;  Mr.  F.  Dodds,  Herringswell,  7s.  ;  Mr.  A. 
Reid,  Grittleton,  7s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  F.  Miller,  Margate, 
8s.  3d.  ;  and  Miss  Barron,  8s.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  annual  dinner  shall  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  on  Thursday,  the  loth  of  May,  when  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  will  preside. 

Osiers  and  Rushes  for  Fruit  Baskets. — Some 
months  ago  (writes  a  correspondent  of  The  Mark 
Lane  Express)  a  paragraph  went  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  suggesting  that  those  farmers  who  had  got 
patches  of  swampy  or  semi-waste  land  should  grow 
a  crop  of  Osiers,  for  which  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit 
baskets,  and  pointing  out  that  so  great  is  this  de¬ 
mand  that  many  shiploads  of  Osiers  are  imported 
from  abroad  every  year.  I  wish  you  would  kindly 
call  attention  again  to  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  spaces  now  unproductive  which  are 
suitable  for  growing  Osiers.  For  instance,  in  our 
valley,  between  Ashford  and  Sandwich,  in  East 
Kent,  also  in  Romney  Marsh.  At  the  same  time 
allow  me  to  suggest  to  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
that  they  should  make  their  own  baskets  and 
hampers.  The  work  of  making  these  baskets  could 
be  done  on  wet  days  and  in  odd  spare  hours,  when 
the  men’s  and  boys’  time  would  otherwise  be  partly 
wasted.  This  industry  is  specially  suitable  for 
villages  or  small  hamlets,  as  the  baskets  can  be 
stored.in  any  barn  or  oast  or  waggon  lodge,  and  no 
great  amount  of  capital  is  required.  Any  trade 


which  fills  up  a  "journeyman  farmer’s’’  or  farm 
labourer’s  waste  time  raises  the  labourer’s  average 
wages  without  increasing  the  tenant  farmer’s  outlay 
for  labour.  In  this  way  may  good  men  be  retained 
in  the  village,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  employer  and 
labourers. 

Farm  Pupils  in  Canada. — The  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  asks  us  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  Official  Handbook  to  Canada,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  various  warnings  that  have  been 
issued,  the  premium  system  is  still  apparently  in 
operation,  and  instances  of  its  abuse  are  frequently 
being  brought  to  his  notice : — "  The  question  is  often 
asked  if  it  is  essential  for  young  men  wishing  to 
take  up  farms  in  Canada,  but  desiring  before  doing 
so  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  pay 
premiums,  either  to  persons  in  this  country  or  in  the 
Dominion,  for  that  purpose.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
plainly  stated  that  no  premiums  are  necessary,  and 
it  is  advised  that  none  be  paid.  Strong  and  healthy 
young  men,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years 'of 
age,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  in  the 
spring,  and  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  Canada 
will  assist  them  as  far  as  possible  in  doing  so  with¬ 
out  charge,  although  of  course  they  do  not  accept 
any  direct  responsibility.  If  without  experience, 
such  young  men  will  not  get  much  wages  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  employment,  but  as  they  acquire 
skill,  they  will  be  able  to  command  remuneration  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  work.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  deciding  whether  they  are 
suited  to  the  life  that  is  proposed,  and  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  Government  agents  should  be  obtained 
before  they  are  sent  out.  There  is  the  alternative  of 
a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  (address  the  President  of  the  College,  Guelph, 
Ontario) ;  or  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia  (address  Professor  H.  W.  Smith, 
Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  Nova  Scotia).’’ 

Eucharis  Stevensii. — This  is  a  garden  hybrid,  and 
taking  into  account  its  general  appearance,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  cross  between  E.  Sanderi  and  E.  grandi- 
flora.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
latter,  and  more  resemble  those  of  E.  Candida  as  far 
as  size  is  concerned.  The  segments  are  broad  ovate- 
imbricated  and  pure  white.  The  crown  is  primrose 
passing  into  white  at  the  tips  of  the  teeth.  The 
cordate  and  deep  green  ribbed  leaves  recall  those  of 
E.  Sanderi,  which  might  have  been  the  seed  parent. 
It  was  sent  to  Kew  from  the  Continent  last  year, 
and  if  of  vigorous  constitution  may  be  more 
acceptable  for  cut  flowers  amongst  those  who 
complain  of  the  great  size  of  E.  grandiflora. 

Francis  Parkman. — In  the  loss  of  this  eminent 
historian  perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
how  largely  horticulture  also  has  been  indebted  to 
his  enthusiastic,  persevering,  and  intelligent  investi¬ 
gations,  which  have  left  a  marked  impress  on  its 
progressive  advancement.  His  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  such  pursuits  by  the  hope  of  benefiting 
his  health,  and  his  active  mind  was  not  content  to 
tread  the  beaten  paths  ;  he  early  began  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  from  seeds, 
and  his  success  with  Delphiniums  and  Phlox  was 
very  marked,  especially  with  the  first  named,  of 
which  his  collection  of  seedlings  was  perhaps  the 
finest  in  this  country.  Early  in  his  work  a  friend 
placed  in  his  charge  a  collection  of  Evergreens, 
Lilies,  etc.,  sent  over  by  Dr.  Hall  from  Japan,  and 
this  was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lilies,  in  the  hybridization  of  which  he 
achieved  such  fine  results.  "  Lilium  Parkmanii  ’’  is 
a  notable  example  and  was  afterwards  sold  by  Mr. 
Parkman  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  of  Woking.  His 
assortment  of  rare  ornamental  shrubs  was  unsur¬ 
passed  ;  Roses  were  also  one  of  his  special  studies 
his  collection  being  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Rose  which  was  for  many  years  the  best  American 
work  on  the  subject.  In  1862  he  connected  himself 
in  commercial  horticulture  and  for  many  years  his 
collection  of  shrubs  and  plants  were  in  active 
demand  by  growers;  in  July,  1862,  he  made  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  Lilium  auratum  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ;  Messrs.  'Veitch 
&  Sons  had  made  a  similar  exhibit  in  England  only 
a  week  earlier.  Mr.  Parkman  was  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  from  1875  to 
1877,  and  during  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  exhibitors  at  its  weekly  shows. — American 
Florist. 


A  POLISH  PRIMROSE. 

A  FEW  days  since  I  received  an  application  to  know 
if  I  could  give  a  name  to  a  light  mauve-coloured 
single  Primrose  known  as  the  "Polish  Primrose." 
I  could  but  reply  that  I  presumed  the  reference 
must  be  to  Primula  altaica,  which  I  think  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  must  have  distributed  from 
Slough  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  afraid  the  true 
form  of  it  is  now  well  nigh  lost,  for  though  it  is  still 
offered  in  catalogues,  a  small  lilac-coloured  single 
Primrose  is  invariably  sent  for  it,  but  not  the  form  as 
I  remember  it  as  it  came  into  my  hands  originally. 
It  proved  very  useful  indeed  for  fertilization,  and 
when  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  that  fine  variety  of 
single  Primrose,  P.  vulgaris  auriculaeflora,  gave  the 
fine-coloured  forms  of  the  single  Primrose  seen  in 
the  present  day.  I  wonder  if  it  is  still  to  be  met 
with  in  its  original  character. 

By  the  way,  I  hear  that  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  has  secured  from  the  Continent  a  large 
quantity  of  a  single  blue  Primrose.  One  will  look 
for  the  advent  of  this  stranger  with  some  interest. 
Has  one  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson’s  raising  found  its  way  to 
the  Continent  and  been  successfully  increased  ?  Or 
has  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  who  is  quite  an  enthusiast 
over  Primroses,  obtained  a  good  blue  which  is  to  be 
distributed.  That  may  be  the  case.  I  hear  that 
Mr.  Sander  had  the  offer  of  about  sixty  plants  or  so 
of  the  type,  and  a  great  number  of  seedlings.  Purple 
appears  to  be  a  tint  that  is  frequent  among  coloured 
Primroses,  but  a  good  steadfast  blue  has  scarcely 
been  obtained.  Seedlings  from  my  Blue  Gem  appear 
to  revert  to  poor  forms  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes.  Some  say  that  a  true  blue  Primrose  is  a 
•floral  impossibility,  though  Mr.  G,  F.  Wilson  would 
probably  dissent  from  that  now.  That  Mr.  Wilson 
has  reached  the  nearest  to  the  production  of  a  true 
blue  Primrose  there  can  be  no  doubt. — R.  D. 

- - 

PEACH  BUDS  DROPPING. 

This  is  an  often-discussed  subject,  some  growers 
attributing  it  to  one  cause  and  some  to  another.  I 
believe  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole,  cause  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  cultivator 
cannot  be  too  particular  on  this  point,  for  it 
too  often  happens  that  when  the  annual  washing 
of  the  houses,  pruning  and  training,  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  soil  will  seem  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  as  regards  moisture,  whereas  if  a 
searching  examination  were  made  a  state  of  dryness 
would  be  found  which  would  possibly  astonish  the 
grower.  Where  this  dryness  exists  its  accompany¬ 
ing  evil  will  follow, namely  the  dropping  of  the  buds. 
The  amount  of  water  it  will  sometimes  take  to  tho¬ 
roughly  soak  an  inside  border  when  once  it  gets  into 
too  dry  a  condition  is  astounding  to  many.  This 
condition  of  things  is  generally  brought  about  after 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  and  the  houses  are  left 
with  plenty  of  air  on.  The  foliage  in  fine  weather 
quickly  evaporates  the  moisture  left  in  the  borders, 
and  the  syringing  which  the  trees  get  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered  will  frequently  give  the  border  the 
appearance  of  being  well  watered  while  at  the  same 
time  the  trees  are  gradually  getting  dryer  at  the 
roots.  The  best  preventive  is  to  give  a  thorough 
soaking  several  times  between  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Why  either  Peaches 
or  Vines  should  be  kept  dry  when  in  a  dormant  state 
is  one  of  those  things  we  never  could  understand,  for 
nature  teaches  us  quite  the  contrary,  the  soil  of  out¬ 
side  borders  being  as  a  rule  wetter  during  the  winter 
months  than  during  the  period  of  growth. —  W.B.G. 

- >1.. - 

MANETTIA  BICOLOR. 

Of  the  thirty  species  of  Manettia  known  to  science, 
that  under  notice  is  the  best  known  and  appreciated. 
Although  belonging  to  the  same  family  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Bouvardias,  they  are  very  different  in 
general  appearance,  because  of  climbing  habit,  and 
in  the  case  of  M.  bicolor  at  least,  bear  their  flowers 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  bright  green 
lanceolate  leaves  are  opposite  and  thickly  clothe  the 
slender  climbing  stems.  When  the  latter  are  trained 
over  some  framework  of  wire,  the  lively  coloured 
flowers  produced  singly  all  along  the  stems  are  very 
effective.  They  are  tubular,  bright  scarlet  in  the 
lower  portion  and  bright  yellow  upwards,  as  hinted 
at  by  the  specific  name.  The  framework  on  which 
the  stems  are  trained  may  be  of  various  shapes 
according  to  fancy,  and  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
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the  space  that  can  be  afforded  the  plant  ;  but  in  any 
case  a  height  of  3  ft.  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  plant 
to  display  its  natural  beauty  and  expend  its  energy 
before  coming  into  flower.  The  plant  naturally 
grows  considerably  taller  than  that,  but  the  slender 
stems  can  with  the  greatest  facility  be  twisted  round 
the  supports  in  the  same  way  as  Allamandas, 
Dipladenias,  Clerodendrons,  and  others  of  this  class. 
The  plant  under  notice  is  more  suitable  for  training 
in  the  manner  indicated  than  those  better  known 
stove  climbers.  It  flowers  over  a  long  period,  and 
although  it  is  said  to  bloom  in  March,  it  does  so 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  winter,  and  has  been 
flowering  for  some  past  at  Kew.  It  comes  from  the 
Organ  Mountains  and  thriv'es  well  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  or  stove  with  a  moderate  temperature 
such  as  would  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
Bouvardias. 

- 

A  HORTICULTURAL 

POSTMAN. 

In  the  Agricultural  Economist  for  the  present  month 
the  editor  remarks,  and  very  justly,  that  to  win  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  has  become 
a  coveted  mark  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  co¬ 
operation  and  horticulture.  In  1892  it  was  won  by 
a  working  man  ;  in  1893  by  a  postman,  Mr.  Walter 
Salmon  of  West  Norwood,  one  of  the  so-called 
masses.  Born  thirty  years  ago  in  an  Essex  village  ; 
leaving  school  at  fourteen  to  work  as  a  boy  in  a 
garden,  at  once  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  his  work, 
watching  with  great  interest  the  head  gardener  when 
he  was  propagating  or  budding  ;  happy  in  following 
a  congenial  pursuit,  yet  compelled  in  two  short  years 
to  seek  a  livelihood  as  an  auxiliary  postman,  here 
was  the  case  of  a  youth  fitted  with  a  gift  intended 
to  be  a  source  of  good  and  of  happiness  to  himself 
and  others.  Nature  and  providence  had  marked 
him  out  for  a  creator  of  gardens — necessity  converted 
him  into  a  carrier  of  letters.  How  he  found  his  true 
vocation  in  his  overtime  he  shall  tell  in  his  own 
words : — 

"I  commenced  my  gardening  career  in  1883  by 
buying  two  6  ft.  lights,  and  made  the  box  for  them 
myself.  In  these  lights  I  commenced  to  grow 
Cucumbers,  and  a  fine  crop  I  had  the  first  season. 

I  then  bought  a  nice  lot  of  bedding  plants  at  a  sale, 
and  altogether  I  made  quite  a  garden.  Thinking  I 
should  like  a  greenhouse  for  myself,  I  got  my  father's 
consent,  and  contrived  to  build  myself  one  with  a 
span  roof  20  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  high  in 
centre  of  span.  I  built  a  brick  flue  and  I  kept  my 
plants  safe  through  the  winter.  I  found  my  green¬ 
house  very  pleasant  too  in  the  winter  months  to  get 
into  and  see  to  my  plants,  of  which  I  soon  got  a 
houseful.  I  had  a  rare  fine  display  the  next  summer, 

I  assure  you.  The  end  of  1885  there  was  an  article 
in  our  local  paper  stating  that  some  allotment 
grounds  were  going  to  be  started,  and  that  a 
meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  Co-operative  Stores, 
West  Norwood.  Seeing  this  in  the  paper  I  became 
very  anxious,  and  was  one  of  the  first  there  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  a  successful  one,  for  the  ground 
was  got  on  a  seven  years’  lease.  As  soon  as  the  land 
was  marked  out  in  the  plots,  I  made  a  start  on  my  piece 
of  about  twenty  rods.  I  had  collected  together  a  lot  of 
manure,  and  was  able  to  give  my  piece  a  rare  coating. 
The  ground  was  in  a  very  rough  state.  It  had  been 
a  ploughed  field  years  before,  but  of  late  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  regular  rubbish  shoot,  and  was  littered  with 
tin  pots  and  kettles,  clay,  bricks,  cinders,  and  ashes. 
It  was  very  trying  to  dig  it  up  and  to  get  the  ground 
in  at  all  any  working  order.  You  had  to  ‘  plough 
deep  '  whilst  sluggards  slept.  I  commenced  to 
plant  my  piece  in  !March,  1886,  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted,  and  I  managadin  my  spare  time  to  get  all  in. 

I  had  a  very  nice  crop  of  vegetables  and  a  fair  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers  the  first  year.  About  June  some  of 
the  other  members  were  saying  to  me  and  my  father 
that  things  were  looking  so  nice  they  thought  we 
might  have  a  little  flower  show.  Some  subscriptions 
were  got  in,  and  at  the  end  of  August  we  had  our 
first  flower  show.  It  was  a  complete  success,  and 
now  we  have  quite  a  grand  day  annually  when  the 
local  flower  show  takes  place.” 

Mr.  Salmon  also  states  that  he  has  won  altogether 
seventy-three  first,  sixty-two  second,  forty-six  third, 
and  twelve  fourth  prizes  for  exhibits  at  various 
shows,  and  has  gained  several  certificates,  including 
one  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  as 
\vell  as  having  been  awarded  one  Gold  jMedal,  one 


Silver-gilt,  ten  Silver,  and  six  Bronze  Medals ; 
while  last  year  his  record  was  one  Gold,  one  Silver- 
gilt,  six  Silver,  and  one  Bronze  Medals,  and  ten 
first,  ten  second,  nine  third,  and  three  fourth  prizes, 
an  achievement  which  any  one  might  well  be  proud 
of. 

- - 

MODERN  GARDENING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  held  on  the  20th 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  Mackay  discussed  some  of  the  topics 
on  which  papers  had  been  read  at  the  previous 
meetings  of  the  session.  Mr.  Mackay  said  with 
reference  to 

The  Vine, 

if  there  is  one  thing  a  Gardener  requires  to  know 
something  about  more  than  any  other,  that  one  thing 
is  the  Vine.  Scarcely  any  Garden,  however  mean 
its  pretensions,  but  has  its  Vinery,  if  it  be  but  a  poor 
one,  and  however  mean  and  poor  it  may  be,  grapes 
are  required  by  its  owner,  and  as  good  as  may  be 
obtained  elsewhere  and  under  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Happy  is  the  gardener  who  can 
content  himself  under  these  circumstances  and 
produce  fruit  which  is  not  to  be  despised.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  therefore  be  paid  to  its  culti¬ 
vation,  more  especially  as  it  may  be  a  gardener's  lot 
to  be  called  upon  to  grow  it  under  almost  every 
possible  condition  and  disadvantage,  and  I  quite 
believe  the  Vine  will  grow,  thrive,  and  produce  eat¬ 
able  fruit  almost  anywhere,  provided  it  is  not  killed 
by  neglect.  In  making  a  new  Vinery— and  having 
settled  on  the  position  of  the  house,  its  elevation  and 
ventilation,  the  latter  a  most  important  considera¬ 
tion,  and  here  let  me  say  that  I  consider  a  most 
liberal  supply  of  both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are 
necessary  to  a  well-constructed  vinery — the  border 
is  the  first  consideration.  My  own  idea  of  a  good 
border  is  that  it  should  be  about  2J  ft.  deep,  with  a 
concreted  bottom  well  drained,  and  be  filled  with  a 
compost  of  good,  yellow,  fibrous  loam  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  half-inch  bones  and  bone  meal,  with 
a  little  charcoal  to  assist  in  keeping  it  open  and 
sweet.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  cram  your 
borders  with  a  glut  of  animal  matter  or  manures ; 
what  is  more  necessary  is  lasting  properties,  and 
this  can  better  be  obtained  from  good  fibrous  maiden 
loam  and  bones  than  from  any  other  materials. 
Whatever  manures  may  be  required  later  on  are 
better  given  in  a  liquid  state  over  the  surface  of  the 
border  or  by  mulching ;  by  these  means  you  tend  to 
keep  the  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  by  so  doing  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  warm 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
air  and  moisture. 

As  canes  for  planting  select  those  that  have  been 
free  grown,  short  jointed,  and  with  well  ripened  wood, 
and  their  buds  well-formed  and  plump.  If  you  grow 
your  Vines  from  eyes,  in  selecting  wood  for  the  eyes 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  that  has  been 
freely  grown,  well-ripened,  and  of  a  good  size;  as  it 
is  impossible  to  get  good  rods  out  of  poor  miserable 
cuttings.  Most  certainly  the  best  Vines  are  those 
grown  from  eyes  in  one  season,  and  these  with  proper 
care  and  management  may  be  grown  10  or  12  feet 
long  and  of  an  even  girth  of  2  inches  in  one  season. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  asking  myself  and  you 
gentlemen,  is  all  this  care  really  necessary  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  canes,  or  are  they  mere  fanciful 
whims  of  the  experienced  gardener.  I  have  lately 
had  serious  reasons  to  think  that  they  must  be,  when  I 
find  some  of  our  good  Devonshire  gardeners  content 
to  plant,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  recommend  others 
to  plant.  Vines  grown  from  3  ear  to  year  in  the  open 
ground  with  their  roots  partially  confined  in  6  in. 
or  7  in.  pots,  producing  over-grown,  long-jointed, 
pithy,  budless  canes  ! ! !  Here  we  have  a  revoltation 
certainly  of  a  most  radical  tendency. 

In  planting,  the  roots  should  be  denuded  of  all  soil 
—and  may  be  washed,  if  you  feel  so  disposed, 
without  injury  to  the  Vine — the  Vine  placed  in  the 
position  it  has  to  occupy,  and  the  roots  be  carefully 
laid  out  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  be  covered 
to  a  depth  of  2^  in.  to  3  in. ;  deep  planting  being 
most  injurious  to  all  plant  life — the  Vine  none  less 
than  others. 

In  touching  on  pruning  we  come  to  a  very  debat¬ 
able  point,  and  one,  even  amongst  the  most  experi¬ 
enced,  on  which  there  are  diverse  opinions ; 
evidently  the  spur  system  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  but  I  should  be  better 


pleased  on  going  into  some  vineries  if  I  saw  less  fear 
of  using  the  knife  and  less  length  of  spur  to  obstruct 
the  light  and  occupy  valuable  space,  which  might  be 
better  emplo3'ed.  By  judicious  pruning  the  spurs 
may  be  kept  almost  close  to  the  rod,  and  these  be 
made  to  break  evenly  and  with  the  same  strength 
throughout  the  rod ;  by  bringing  your  rods  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  house  before  starting  them  in  the 
spring  and  tying  them  in  a  horizontal  position  you 
equalise  the  sap  till  all  the  buds  have  broken.  Too 
much  care  and  attention  cannot  be  given  to  watering, 
and  this  in  the  growing  season  should  be  dore 
copiously— at  short  intervals,  to  be  fixed  according 
to  the  state  and  nature  of  the  border — with  good 
manure  water,  augmented  occasionally  with  a  little 
of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  the  flavour  of  the  berries. 

When  watering  don't  be  afraid  of  the  supply,  as 
one  good  soaking  is  better  by  far  than  two  or  even 
three  sprinklings.  As  the  fruit  becomes  ripe  so 
much  watering  is  not  necessary,  but  even  now 
neglect  to  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture 
would  at  once  ruin  the  crop.  It  is  at  this  season 
when  great  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  fresh  air  being  essential  to  all  plant  life, 
especially  so  to  the  proper  development  of  their 
fruits.  It  is  at  this  season  when  a  gardener  almost 
wants  to  live  and  sleep  with  his  Vines,  and  one  who 
has  his  work  at  heart  does  nearly  this — seeing  them 
the  last  thing  at  night  and  again  at  daybreak,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  keep  an  even  temperature  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  fresh  air  for  the  well-being  of 
his  children.  To  bring  the  berries  up  to  perfection, 
both  as  regards  flavour  and  colour,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  air,  both  night  and  day',  is  most  essential, 
and  more  failures  in  this  way  are  the  result  of  bad 
ventilation  than  from  any  other  source.  When  I 
hear  some  complain  that  their  grapes  are  a  bad 
colour  from  want  of  fire  heat  to  finish  them  off,  I  think 
a  more  free  hand  wdth  the  ventilator  earlier  in  the 
season  would  have  obviated  all  this. 

All  grapes,  late  ones  especially,  are  better,  and  will 
keep  longer  if  well  finished  off,  and  for  this  a  little 
fire  heat  is  necessary,  but  even  with  this,  air  should 
still  be  given. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  Vine,  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  almost  anything  may  be  done 
with  the  Vine,  and  this  at  nearly  any  time  of  the  year. 
Many  years  since  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  gardener  by 
the  name  of  Ivery,  then  one  of  the  most  successful 
Chrysanthemum  growers,  selected  in  June  some 
small  Vines,  which  had  been  lying  under  a  north 
wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiswick,  took  them 
home,  having  previously  got  his  border  in  order, 
planted  them,  grew  the  canes  35  ft.  long  and  as  thick 
as  one’s  thumb  the  first  year,  and  carried  on  them, 
the  next  season,  fifteen  bunches  each,  which  were  of 
good  size  both  as  regards  bunch  and  berry,  and  well 
coloured  and  finished,  and  the  vines  were  many  years 
afterwards  doing  well,  and  none  the  worse  for  this 
heavy  tax,  which,  even  in  this  later  day,  good  Vine 
growers  would  hesitate  to  put  upon  them. 

Lilies. 

“  Of  nature’s  gifts  thou  may’st  with  Lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  Rose." 

The  Lily  has  for  ages  been  a  great  and  telling 
rival  to  the  rose,  but  which  shall  wear  the  crown 
seems  never  to  have  been  properly  settled  ;  most 
people  are  content,  and  wisely  so,  to  allow  them  to 
reign  together.  With  such  beauties  as  these  it 
certainly  is  not  a  case  of  happiness  with  one 
"  Were  t’other  dear  charmer  away,” 
for  their  beauty  so  blends  together  that  we  can  be 
happy  with  both,  and  certainly  no  garden,  however 
small  its  pretensions,  can  be  perfect  without  either. 

From  what  I  can  gather  from  those  who  have 
studied  and  successfully  cultivated  Lilies,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  partially  shaded,  moist  (without  being 
stagnant)  situations,  such  as  most  Rhododendron 
beds  afford,  and  in  such  a  situation  after  the 
Rhododendrons  are  past  flowering  they  throw  up 
their  sturdy  stems,  and,  not  only  grace  the  beds  with 
their  lovely  flowers,  but  add  a  delightful  charm  to 
what  otherwise  must  have  been  of  but  little  interest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Possibly,  to  most  people  their  cultivation  in  pots 
— as  being  more  useful  for  decorative  purposes — is 
most  commendable,  and  here  more  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessary  ;  to  grow  them  successfully  in  pots 
and  to  ensure  the  bulbs  lasting  for  several  years  a 
greater  depth  and  more  space  is  necessary  than  that 
usually  assigned  to  them,  and  this  where  they  are 
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required  for  the  conservatory  and  room  decoration 
it  is  impossible  to  give,  hence  the  necessity  for 
having  a  fresh  supply  every  season  for  pot  purposes. 

Botanical  Education. 

The  advantages  of  a  botanical  education  to  a 
gardener  cannot,  in  my  estimation,  be  overrated. 
Every  young  man  commencing  his  career  as  a 
gardener  should  have  the  time  and  means  at  his 
disposal  to  make  himself  efficient,  at  least,  in 
elementary  botany.  It  imparts  to  the  gardener  a 
knowledge  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  even 
by  a  life  of  study,  hard  work,  and  experiments.  By 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  botany  he  learns  the 
different  uses  Nature  has  assigned  to  the  various 
parts  of  a  plant,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  assist 
instead  of  retarding  their  functions.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  when,  as  with  exotics,  artificial  culture 
has  to  be  employed.  He  not  only  does  this,  but  he 
also  obtains  a  peep  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  of  the  sciences,  and  thereby  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  some  of  the  most  mysterious  workings  of  his 
great  Creator,  and  at  once  discovers  how  little  he 
knows  of  his  immediate  surroundings,  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  workings  of  everything  in  this  most  wonderful 
and  beautiful  world,  gains  a  greater  love  and 
admiration  for  mother  Nature,  who  otherwise  might 
to  him  have  appeared  but  as  a  vanity  of  vanities. 
Knowing  that  each  plant  has  a  living  existence  like 
himself,  he  has  more  interest  in  its  well  doing,  and  if 
he  has  within  his  breast  the  real  stuff  of  a  good 
gardener  he  will  be  led  to  look  upon  them  as 
children  and  learn  to  appreciate  them  tenfold. 
A  present  day  gardener  should  make  himself  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  machine,  he  should  make  himself 
a  want  and  a  power  in  the  country,  and  he  can  only 
do  this  by  raising  himself  to  a  higher  level  by 
educating  himself  in  the  higher  branches  of  his 
profession — of  which  botany  is  the  highest. 

Fruit  from  a  Salesman’s  Standpoint. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  to  hear  Mr.  Carlile,  and  therefore  am  not 
prepared  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  his 
paper.  I  have,  however,  little  doubt  that  many  of 
you  learnt  much  that  was  good,  and  have  since 
profited  by  it.  In  selecting  fruit  for  market, 
many  growers  make  the  great  mistake  of 
wanting  to  make  the  same  price  of  all 
classes  and  sizes,  and  this,  of  course,  the  best 
possible,  and  thus  spoil  their  whole  produce. 
In  every  case,  fruit  for  market  should  be  selected 
to  size  and  quality,  and  every  case,  basket,  or  pun¬ 
net  should,  as  near  as  possible,  be  of  one  average 
sample,  so  as  to  ensure  the  best  making  the  highest 
possible  price  and  the  inferior  being  sold  at  its  fair 
and  proper  value  and  to  persons  who  only  desired  a 
second-rate  article.  Till  English  growers  realise 
this  most  important  fact  they  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  disappointing  returns  for  their  produce.  What 
can  be  more  despicable  than  to  tempt  a  buyer,  not 
only  to  buy,  but  at  a  high  price,  a  basket  of  Straw¬ 
berries  we  will  say  for  illustration,  by  placing  all 
fine  fruit  at  the  mouth  of  the  basket,  whilst  under¬ 
neath  they  are  not  only  inferior  in  size,  but  pro¬ 
bably  crushed  and  worthless. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Early  Peas. 

In  these  days  of  progress,  gardeners,  like  other 
people,  are  expected  to  be  up  to  date  with  everything, 
and  as  peas  are  a  vegetable  that  are  appreciated  by 
most  people  all  strive  to  out-do  their  neighbours  in 
producing  the  first  dish.  Now  a  great  many  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  that  all  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  to  start  with.  One 
gardener  may  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pain  on 
preparing  a  piece  of  land  to  sow  the  seed,  while 
another  only  a  short  distance  off  may  have  taken  no 
trouble  at  all  yet  is  able  to  gather  some  days  in 
advance  of  hisbiother  gardener.  Soil  and  situation 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  earliness  of  this 
crop,  that  those  who  have  not  experienced  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  have  no  idea  of  it,  even  in  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  miles.  On  some  soils  the  seed  may  be 
sown  soon  after  the  middle  of  November,  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  success  if  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and 
this  too,  without  any  protection  whatever,  and  from 
such  sowing  good  crops  are  usually  gathered  about 
the  end  of  May. 


But  on  cold,  heavy  land,  and  in  exposed  situations, 
there  would  be  much  risk  in  sowing  so  early,  so  that 
in  such  places  other  means  have  to  be  resorted  to  if 
we  would  have  peas  ready  to  gather  as  early  as  our 
neighbours  who  are  more  favourably  situated.  It  is 
not  all  places  where  cold  frames  or  glass  structures 
are  at  the  command  of  the  gardener  for  bringing 
such  things  forward,  so  that  some  more  primitive 
mode  of  producing  growth  has  to  be  adopted.  Some 
have  recourse  to  hand  lights  made  three  or  four  feet 
long,  which  are  put  over  the  seed  as  soon  as  sown ; 
others  use  boards  for  placing  along  the  sides  of  the 
rows  ;  while  a  third  way  is  to  make  a  ridge  on  either 
side  and  cover  the  space  between  with  glass.  All 
these  methods  are  good  as  they  ward  off  the  rain,  snow 
and  frosty  winds,  thus  advancing  growth  by  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  they  all  cause  much  extra  labour 
and  require  great  care  in  hardening  the  plants  off, 
otherwise  they  would  suffer.  Those  who  have  to 
resort  to  any  of  these  out-door  modes  of  assisting 
growth  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  first  lot 
of  seed  sown,  and  covered,  for  as  germination  takes 
place  very  slowly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there 
would  be  but  little  chance  of  them  competing  with 
those  raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  It  is  always  better 
to  dig  the  ground  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  the 
sowing  is  done,  as  this  prevents  the  necessity  of 
getting  on  to  it  afterwards. 

For  early  sowings  there  are  none  so  hardy  as  the 
round  seeded  kinds,  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
in  their  flavour  ;  as  however  they  are  more  hardy 
than  the  marrow  kinds,  those  who  have  to  resort  to 
sowing  in  the  open,  especially  on  cold  ground,  would 
do  well  to  use  them  as  a  first  crop.  Chelsea  Gem 
and  Exonian  are  both  good  wrinkled  early  kinds,  and 
to  succeed  these  we  have  tried  none  to  equal  Sutton’s 
Early  Marrow.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  variety, 
and  for  those  who  are  able  to  sow  under  glass  and 
transplant  we  would  strongly  recommend  it.  On 
good  ground  the  haulm  is  about  three  feet  high,  of 
robust  habit  ;  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  large 
well  filled  pods  containing  eight  or  ten  large  peas  of 
delicate  flavour.  In  sowing  peas  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  some  varieties  grow  much  stronger  than 
others,  even  though  they  do  not  grow  so  tall,  and  for 
that  reason  the  most  robust  growing  kinds  should 
be  sown  thinner,  so  that  their  foliage  may  have  room 
to  develop. 

All  peas  usually  grow  better  on  rather  heavy  soil, 
they  require  a  liberal  amount  of  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid  for  the  ash  contains  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  As  the  roots  run  deep  in 
the  ground  good  cultivation  is  necessary,  otherwise 
they  suffer  considerably  should  dry  weather  set  in 
about  the  time  the  peas  are  swelling.  To  avoid  a 
too  quick  evaporation  at  that  time  the  sides  of  the 
rows  should  be  mulched  with  half-decayed  stable 
manure.  The  distance  the  rows  should  be  apart 
greatly  depends  on  the  height  of  the  plants,  but 
where  there  is  room  it  is  well  to  sow  the  dwarf  kinds 
four  feet  and  then  plant  a  couple  of  rows  of  lettuce 
or  a  row  of  early  dwarf  Cauliflower  between  each,  as 
by  so  doing  there  would  be  a  greater  amount  of  light 
and  air  circulating  amongst  them.  The  sticks  used 
even  for  the  dwarf  kinds  should  have  a  tendency  to 
lean  outwards,  as  this  will  allow  the  plants  more 
room  as  they  grow,  so  that  the  blossoms  in  the  middle 
of  the  rows  may  have  the  same  chance  of  setting  as 
those  on  the  outsides. — Kitchen  Gardener. 
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The  Artificial  Colouring  of  Fruits. — After 
flowers,  we  can  turn  to  fruits  ;  perhaps  even  here 
the  artificial  colouring  of  fruits  preceded  that  of 
flowers.  ''Simpervirens”reportsan  article  of  a  political 
journal,  Utrechtsche  Cow  ant,  in  which  one  passes  in 
review  the  falsifications  of  which  fruits  are  the  actual 
object.  For  a  long  time  acetate  of  copper  and 
sulphate  of  copper  were  resorted  to  for  the  colouring 
of  too  green  Plums.  Citrons  are  tinted  yellow  with 
citronine  and  yellow  naphtol ;  the  green  spots  are 
imitated  by  means  of  green  diamond.  An  agreeable 
colour  is  given  to  Strawberries  by  sprinkling  them 
with  sulpho-fuchsine  or  with  rhodamine,  or  a 
mixture  of  rhodame  and  red  azo  is  employed. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  give  a  beautiful  colour 
to  Peaches ;  for  that  a  mixture  of  rhodamine,  red 


azo  and  citronine  is  employed,  and  which  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  brush,  making  use  of  a  plate  of  zinc 
furnished  with  holes.  The  Melon  itself  is  not 
spared.  By  means  of  a  tube,  atropeoline  or  orange 
azo  is  introduced  to  the  interior  ;  care  is  taken  to 
add  a  little  essence  of  Melon.  Apples  and  Pears 
coihe  in  their  turn.  By  means  of  aniline  pretty 
varieties  are  created,  and  the  artificial  colouring 
attaches  itself  as  well  to  the  flesh  as  to  the  skin. 
Recently  at  a  dinner.  Dr.  Villon  offered  his  guests 
some  Pears  whose  exterior  appeared  intact,  and 
which  in  the  interior  presented  the  national  colours 
of  France  1  The  blue  was  obtained  by  means  of 
blue  Victoria,  the  red  by  a  mixture  of  rhodamine 
and  red  carnot.  Conclusion  :  Distrust  more  than 
ever  too  beautiful  colours.  Distrust  falsifications. 
— Em.  R.,  in  Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture,  etc. 

Fertilizers  for  Raspberries, — In  the  United 
States  no  other  fertilizer  is  nearly  so  popular  as 
stable  manure.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Britain. 
It  is  the  best  all-round  manure  in  spite  of  the  great 
waste  and  loss  which  it  everywhere  suffers  more  or  less 
through  bad  management.  A  most  important  factor 
in  the  case  is  that  such  manure  is  the  cheapest  and 
always  the  most  easily  obtainable  on  establishments 
where  horses  or  cattle  are  kept.  In  reply  to 
inquiries  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to 
growers  concerning  the  manure  which  they  found 
gave  the  most  satisfaction  in  Raspberry  culture, 
stable  manure  was  mentioned  forty-four  times,  and 
wood  ashes  twenty-four  times,  taking  the  second 
rank  for  commercial  fertilizer  ;  ground  bone  or  bone 
meal  were  only  indicated  by  four  growers.  Four 
cultivators  stated  that  they  used  no  fertilisers  at  all ; 
those  live  in  the  west.  Various  other  manures  or 
top  dressings  were  mentioned  in  a  few  cases,  and 
one  cultivator  expressed  great  belief  in  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  certain  machine.  This  is  being 
more  and  more  fully  recognised  wherever  thorough 
cultivation  is  attempted.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  good  manure  given  in  conjunction  with 
it  must  give  rise  to  more  excellent  and  more 
remunerative  results.  Well-made  stable  manure  is 
richest  in  nitrogen  proportionately  to  the  other 
necessary  elements,  and  cjuld  therefore  be  improved 
by  means  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  obtain¬ 
able  in  commerce.  By  adding  wood  ashes  to  stable 
manure— the  two  principal  fertilizers  mentioned  by 
the  Raspberry  growers — the  value  of  the  same 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Both  are  readily 
obtainable  on  all  private  establishments  of  any  size. 
Prunings  and  old  uprooted  trees  are  always  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  when  burnt  constitute  a  valuable 
fertilizer. 

Forcing  Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — In 
Bulletin  57  of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment 
Station  the  following  account  of  forcing  is  given  :  — 
When  the  ground  began  to  freeze  in  the  autumn  of 
1892,  several  strong  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
plants  of  bearing  age  were  dug  about,  and,  when 
frozen,  the  ball  of  earth,  with  the  plant,  was  lifted 
and  transferred  to  boxes  about  20  in.  square  in  the 
forcing  houses.  They  were  placed  in  a  cool  or 
Lettuce  house,  and  came  on  vei-y  slowly,  the 
temperature  evidently  being  too  low  for  them,  and 
no  fruit  ripened  before  April.  One  plant  placed  in 
a  warmer  house  came  on  much  more  rapidly.  As 
spring  approached,  bringing  higher  temperature  and 
more  sunshine,  the  plants  began  to  blossom  freely. 
At  first  no  hand  pollinating  was  done,  but  it  did  not 
take  long  to  prove  that  no  perfect  fruit  would  be 
formed  without  it,  and  afterwards  the  flowers  were 
pollinated  as  they  appeared,  with  good  and  perfectly 
normal  fruit  as  the  result.  This  can  be  quickly  done 
by  knocking  off  the  pollen  and  catching  it  in  a  small 
watch  glass  set  in  a  convenient  handle  of  wood. 
The  pistils  are  then  dipped  in  this  pollen,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Tomatos  are  pollinated.  With 
young  plants,  started  in  boxes  or  large  pots  in  spring 
so  as  to  be  well  established  when  transferred  to  the 
forcing  house  in  the  fall  or  winter,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  good  crops  of  Raspberries  and  Black¬ 
berries  cannot  be  grown  under  glass.  They  appear 
to  require  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  how¬ 
ever,  and  demand  artificial  pollination. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Committee— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  ’  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 
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A  Pleaforthe  Pinks. 

Up  to  the  present,  Pinks  have  done  wonderfully  well 
in  the  open  ground.  All  my  plants  of  border  and 
laced  varieties  are  from  layers,  and  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  in  the  least  to  find  this  method  of  propagation 
is  being  generally  followed.  Altogether  I  have  a 
plantation  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  different 
varieties  including  seedlings,  and  all  being  well,  there 
is  the  promise  of  a  good  display  in  the  blooming 
season.  Planted  out  in  deeply  dug  and  well-manured 
ground,  with  some  fine  light  soil  placed  about  the  roots 
the  layers  admirably  rooted,  soon  laid  hold  upon  the 
soil,  and  the  plants  are  now  bushy,  clean,  and  healthy, 
and  full  of  promise.  There  is  one  great  advantage 
the  Pink  has  over  the  Carnation — the  plants  if  care¬ 
fully  planted  in  somewhat  raised  beds  in  the  autumn, 
so  that  the  water  can  drain  away  in  some  measure 
from  the  roots,  will  live  through  the  hardest 
winter,  and  though  they  may  become  a  bit 
rough  through  exposure,  and  appear  browned  and 
battered,  as  soon  as  the  season  sets  in  they  soon 
recover,  burst  into  growth,  and  make  surprising 
headway  in  a  very  short  time.  What  appears  to  me 
to  disfigure  the  plants  most  is  when  bitter  wintry 
winds  are  in  combination  with  sharp  frost,  hence  the 
value  of  giving  a  bed  of  plants  a  good  mulch  of  short 
dung  and  leaves,  which  acting  as  a  valuable  protector 
during  January  and  February,  becomes  also  a  valu¬ 
able  fertilizer  in  March  and  April.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  if  any  of  the  older  plants  have  long 
shoots,  they  should  be  secured  by  pegging,  as  if 
blown  about  by  the  wind  they  are  apt  to  snap  off, 
and  a  good  deal  of  bloom  be  lost. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  interest  which  of  late 
years  has  clustered  about  the  Carnation  is  shifting 
over  to  the  Pinks.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  seen 
in  the  enlarged  attention  the  Pink  is  receiving,  and 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties.  The  fact  that  it 
is  so  hardy  that  it  can  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
in  autumn  to  stand  the  winter,  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  the  Carnation.  We  are  almost  daily  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  spot,  which  is  a  fungoid  growth, 
is  showing  itself  in  collections,  even  after  an  autumn 
so  highly  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 
The  presence  of  this  fungoid  growth  is  attributed  to 
several  causes,  mainly  to  a  damp  and  stagnant 
atmosphere,  to  soddened  or  unsuitable  soil,  to  severe 
check  or  chill,  or  to  the  overcrowding  of  plants. 
These  are  the  causes  set  forth  on  the  authority  of 
the  Carnation  Manual,  which  further  states  that  the 
spot  "  is  rapidly  developed  under  any  and  all  of  these 
conditions,  and  hitherto  no  application  has  been 
discovered  which  can  be  said  to  be  a  cure  for  it. 
It  certainly  affects  some  varieties  much  more  than 
others,  and  it  is  difficult  authoritatively  to  state  that 
it  is  infectious,  for  healthy,  vigorous  plants  will  stand 
in  actual  contact  with  the  disease,  without  becoming 
affected  by  it.  It  would,  however,  be  most  unwise 
to  rely  upon  such  immunity.”  I  have  known  collec¬ 
tions  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  to  be  badly  affected 
by  the  spot,  even  when  wintered  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  in  cold  frames,  on  a  dry  ash 
bottom,  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  necessary 
ventilation. 

No  such  dread  visitation  affects  the  Pink,  and 
perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  being  preferred 
to  the  Carnation,  and  then  while  many  of  our  finest 
Carnations  lack  the  quality  of  fragrance,  there  is 
scarcely  a  Pink  but  possesses  it,  which  is  an 
additional  recommendation  to  the  popular  favour. 
Let  anyone  make  a  list  of  fragrant  Carnations,  and 
they  would  find  it  a  comparatively  small  one,  but 
fragrant  Pinks  form  a  long  and  imposing  compilation. 

Seeing  then  the  fact  of  the  rising  popularity  of  the 
Pink, and  how  it  lends  itself  to  conditions  of  cultivation 
that  the  Carnation  does  not ;  seeing  also  that  most 
useful  varieties  of  fine  character  are  multiplying  on 
every  hand,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  re-institution 
of  the  Pink  Society.  The  machinery  exists,  but  the 
engineer  lacks  activity.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
Pink  show  somewhere  in  London  in  May  next.  It 
is  likely  there  will  be  a  horticultural  exhibition  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  at  the  end  of  May  next,  and 
that  would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  Pinks,  if  the  season  were  at  all  favourable 
for  an  early  bloom.  If  not  then,  the  show  of  Pinks 
must  take  place  in  June,  and  it  might  be  made  to  fit 
in  with  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  A  Pink  show  is  more  than  ever  a 


necessity,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  Pink  growers  will 
ventilate  the  matter  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardening 
World  so  that  some  action  may  be  taken  in  good 
time. — R.D. 

- 

THE  DIVINING  ROD. 

Cruel!  "The  divining  rod,  ”  p.  215,  induces  me  to 
give  you  my  experience.  But  before  doing  this  let 
me  quote  from  the  newly  published  Vol.  V.  of  "The 
Silva  of  North  America,”  p.  5.  "The  popular  name 
of  this  plant  (Hamamelis)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  early  used  by  imposters  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  precious  metals  in  the  soil  and  to  discover  springs 
of  water.  For  this  purpose  a  forked  branch  is 
twirled  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  the  two 
hands,  then  at  the  place  where  the  fork  points  water 
or  gold  is  declared  to  exist.” 

To  live  twenty  years  in  America  without  getting 
caught  in  some  wild-cat  scheme  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  modern  men,  and  it  hasn’t  to  mine.  It  was  in 
the  winter  of  ’8o-’8i  that  along  wdth  a  few  warm 
masonic  friends  I  got  in  upon  the  "  ground  floor  ”  of 
a  copper  mine  speculation — The  Megantic  Copper 
Mining  Company — away  up  near  Quebec.  Of  course 
I  was  but  a  banstickle  among  the  whales.  The  vice- 
president,  however,  was  my  warm  friend  ;  he  held 
the  office  because  of  the  money  he  could  supply. 
Unable  to  visit  the  mines  himself  then,  and  believing 
I  had  plain  Scotch  horse  sense,  he  sent  me  to  examine 
them  in  his  and  his  friends' interest.  The  organizer 
of  the  company,  an  "  expert  ”  mining  engineer,  and  an 
attorney,  accompanied  me.  We  were  a  happy  party 
notwithstanding  a  long  and  dreary  ride  on  an  abomin¬ 
able  new  railroad  up  there,  20°  below  zero,  and  a 
seven  miles  sleigh  ride  in  a  driving  wind  with  drifting 
snow.  We  stopped  at  the.  house  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  mines.  Within  an  hour  after  our  arrival 
we  were  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — for  it  was  an 
abandoned  mine  taken  up  again — and  I  was  beginning 
to  see  visions  of  an  estate  in  England,  endowing  a 
hospital,  and  other  wealthy  habits,  in  fact  I  was 
almost  convinced  of  a  bonanza.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  rather  lessened  my  ardor.  In  the 
morning  the  organizer  came  to  me  sub  rosa  fashion 
The  engineer  and  himself  had  gone  all  over  the 
property  last  night  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
engineer  had  a  divining  rod,  and  with  it  he  traced  the 
veins  of  copper  hither  and  thither  in  undreamt-of 
richness,  and  so  on.  He  was  preying  on  my  super¬ 
stition.  He  didn’t  know  that  I  was  a  disgrace  to  my 
family  and  was  minus  an  atom  of  that  salt  of  my 
nationality.  It  saved  us  from  ruin,  however;  we  lost 
every  penny  we  had  invested  in  the  concern,  but 
after  that  divining  rod  knowledge  not  one  of  us 
advanced  another  dollar.  A  few  weeks  after  that 
the  company’s  assets  were  sold  out  by  the  sheriff. 
And  to  this  day  we  bless  the  divining  rod  that  gave 
no  light.  But  now-a-days,  I  steer  clear  of  specula¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  and  stick  to  Kale  and  Potatos. — 
W.F.,  New  York,  December  20th,  1893. 

- - 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

A  FEW  weeks  back  there  was  a  passing  notice  in  your 
columns  of  some  cut  flowers  of  these  exhibited  by 
the  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  who  have  long  been 
noted  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  flower 
these  old  favourites  during  the  winter  months,  and 
truly  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  them  and 
once  have  seen  the  Swanley  collection  in  flower 
during  the  dull  months  of  the  year  have  seen  a  sight 
they  will  not  easily  forget.  The  wonder  is  that 
there  are  not  more  growers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
for  winter  flowering  in  private  places.  No  doubt 
the  system  of  top  heating,  as  employed  at  Swanley, 
is  an  advantage  which  many  would  wish  to  enjoy, 
but  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  ensure  success 
by  no  means  follows. 

Any  light  airy  structure,  where  a  little  heat  can  be 
kept  in  the  pipes,  will  answer  admirably,  as  in  mild 
open  weather  the  pipes  need  not  be  kept  more  than 
lukewarm.  We  have  had  our  plants  in  flower  for 
some  time,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  maintain  that 
as  an  amateurs’  plant  for  winter-flowering  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium  stands  unrivalled  for  beauty  and 
general  utility.  The  singles  when  required  for  cut 
bloom  should  be  gummed,  a  simple  operation,  by 
which  they  can  be  made  to  stand  for  a  fortnight  in 
water,  and  when  set  up  with  a  few  sprays  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  and  spikes  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  form  as 
charming  and  elegant  a  combination  as  can  well  be 
wished  for  during  the  short  days  of  winter. 


Those  who  prefer  the  doubles  will  find  one  advan¬ 
tage  in  growing  them,  in  that  the  trouble  of  gumming 
is  avoided.  At  many  Chrysanthemum  shows  prizes 
are  offered  for  table  plants  which  year  after  year  are 
competed  for  with  a  great  similarity  of  subjects,  and 
do  not  attract  any  great  amount  of  attention  from 
visitors ;  we  venture  to  think  that  a  few  small  prizes 
offered  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  say  six  in  distinct 
varieties  grown  in  48  or  32-sized  pots,  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  attractive  feature.  Or,  if  so 
willed,  prizes  might  be  offered  for  six  plants  of  any 
particular  variety.  Our  large  market  growers,  who 
generally  confine  their  attention  to  a  very  few  kipds, 
are  rarely  or  never  without  an  abundance  of  cut 
scarlet  Pelargonium,  and  we  have  often  thought  that 
many  varieties  produce  better  and  more  finely- 
coloured  flowers  in  winter  than  during  the  summer 
months.— IF.  B.  G. 

- ■  - 

A  RIMY  MORN. 

The  winter  is  at  last  upon  us;  the  frost  and  the 
rime  greet  us  at  every  step,  while  we  thus  enter,  as 
it  were,  into  another  and  more  enchanting  world. 
The  spirit  is  glad  or  sorrowful  according  to  the 
health  we  enjoy  or  the  ills  we  have  to  bear.  All 
Nature  groans,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
fulfils  its  functions  with  a  protest,  or  in  pain.  The 
poor  suffer  ;  they  seem  born  to  endure,  although  the 
rich  do  not  necessarily  rise  superior  to  the  rigours 
of  winter,  and  all  that  that  implies,  for  they  are  less 
robust  and  consequently  less  able  often  to  comply 
with  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  our  inconstant 
clime.  But  apart  from  human  aspects,  "  the  world 
we  live  in  is,”  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in 
his  latest  and  not  the  least  fascinating  of  his  works, 
"  The  Beauties  of  Nature,”  "  a  fairyland  of  exquisite 
beauty,  our  very  existence  is  a  miracle  in  itself,  and 
yet  few  of  us  enjoy  as  we  might,  and  none  as  yet 
fully  appreciate,  the  beauties  and  wonders  which 
surround  us,”  Nowhere,  however,  can  I  find  in 
this  admirable  little  book,  a  reference  to  that 
ephemeral  but  interesting  phenomenon,  a  rimy  morn. 

Everywhere  this  31st  day  of  December — the  last 
cold  welcome  of  the  dying  year — the  scene  is 
changed,  icicle  and  hoar-frost  replacing  the  limpid 
dew  drops  on  the  tearful  trees.  Phcebus  has  risen 
and  beholds  a  glorious  scene.  His  orb  reflects  the 
splendours  of  a  lovely  morn  ;  bespangles  the  tree 
and  house-tops  with  glittering  sheen  ;  or  invests  the 
gardens,  the  fields  and  the  hedgerows  with  a  new 
and  unexpected  element  of  beauty.  The  transfor¬ 
mation  from  dull  monotony  and  doubtful  good  to 
severe  frost  and  sparkling  rime  is  on  everybody’s 
lips,  and  the  universal  expression  goes  forth.  How 
sublime  I  Nature  never  palls — unless  hunger  is 
present — for  she  is  continually  changing  her  moods 
and  inviting  thereby  fresh  food  for  reflection,  or  new 
forms  of  research. 

Nature  never  grows  old ;  and  Sir  John  again 
informs  us  that,  "  though  we  can  never  remount  the 
river  of  our  years,  he  who  loves  Nature  is  always 
young.”  And  yet  again,  that  "  the  golden  rays  of 
the  morning  are  a  fortune  in  themselves,  but  we  too 
often  overlook  the  loveliness  of  Nature  because  it  is 
constantly  before  us.” 

With  this  train  of  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  resolved 
to  set  it  in  motion  by  a  long  walk  into  the  country, 
than  which,  I  felt  sure,  nothing  could  help  me  better 
to  "  fully  appreciate  ”  the  sublimity  of  the  change. 
Moreover,  as  a  liberal  interpretation  of  Nature’s 
laws  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  mysteries  of  our  mundane  life,  I 
started,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  good  resolution, 
and  an  inspiration  that — 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  ’tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy.” 

So  on  my  way  I  noticed  that  even  common  things 
were  endowed  with  new  features  and  new  forms,  by 
virtue  of  the  altered  aspects  under  which  they  were 
presented.  The  bright  warm  glow  of  the  Fiery 
Thorn  was  subdued  and  pale,  for  Jack  Frost,  without 
distinction,  had  rubbed  himself  against  the  leaves 
and  fruit  in  snowy  profusion.  The  Ivy  on  the  wall 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  the  Cabbage  in  the  garden 
was  rendered  more  lovely  :  while  the  galvanised 
iron  netting  presented  such  a  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tion  as  Sir  John,  in  his  most  imaginative  mood, 
could  hardly  conceive.  The  gardener  behind  the 
fence  felt  all  this— his  tender  exotics  required  his 
constant  care.  Fuither  afield  the  aspect  of  Nature 
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became  quite  a  fairy  scene,  and  the  active  mind 
could  easily  people  the  copse,  the  wood,  or  the  fen 
with  lavish  life.  As  to  the  trees,  each  had  a  beauty 
of  its  own.  All  were  tinted  with  the  soft  and  silvery 
congelations  of  the  moisture-laden  air.  The  stately 
Elm,  the  spreading  Oak,  the  tall  Poplar,  the  grace¬ 
ful  Birch,  the  dark  Pine,  or  the  lustrous  Holly,  each 
vied  with  the  other,  and  each  sparkled  with  a  million 
diamonds  born  of  the  mystic  morn.  Each  blade  of 
grass,  each  barren  twig,  each  beauteous  leaf,  was 
decorated  with  a  glory  all  its  own,  while  the  Moss 
on  the  wall,  and  the  plant  in  the  hedge,  became 
irridescent  with  a  thousand  hues.  Thus  the  lover 
of  Nature  may  see  much,  although  it  is  wisely 
ordered  that  our  visions  have  limitations  and  our 
senses  are  incomplete,  else  we  might  see — 

Myriads  of  insects,  monstrous  or  minute. 
Roaming  on  every  microscopic  brute.” 

But  why,  asks  Pope— 

“  Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason  ;  Man  is  not  a  fly.” 

— C.  B.  G. 


MELON,  SUTTON’S  WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  gardeners  who  have 
tried  this  Melon  speak  highly  in  its  favour  both  as 
to  its  free  setting,  heavy  cropping,  fine  flavour  and 
robustness  of  growth.  The  fruit  is  oval,  dark  green, 
densely  and  finely  netted  with  grey  lines,  and  may 
be  grown  to  great  size  if  the  cultivator  feels  so 
inclined,  for  it  has  been  grown  to  a  weight  of  6  to  7 
pounds,  which  is  large  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  a  private  establishment.  Those  who  do 
not  care  for  large  fruits  can  of  course  limit  their  size 
as  much  as  they  care  to  by  heavy  cropping.  Seeing 
that  it  is  a  frde  setter,  this  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
do,  and  one  can  never  get  too  many  fruits  from  a 
given  area  when  number  is  preferred  to  size.  The 
flesh  is  of  great  depth,  and  is  of  a  deep  green  all 
through,  while  the  flavour  is  rich  and  delicious. 
The  variety  also  takes  well  on  the  exhibition  table, 
whether  looked  at  externally  or  internally,  the 
appearance  being  catching  in  any  case.  It  is  equally 
vrell  adapted  for  culture  in  frames  as  in  a  properly 
constructed  house.  Having  so  many  good  qualities 
to  recommend  it,  the  variety  must  find  its  way  into 
many  establishments,  and  meet  with  that  favour 
which  it  well  deserves.  It  is  now  being  sent  out  for 
the  first  time,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  novelties  of 


the  season.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  this  opportunity  of  placing  an 
illustration  of  it  before  our  readers. 

- - 

TUBEROUS  CHERVIL. 

Various  names  are  given  to  this  plant  in  this 
country,  such  as  Turnip-rooted  and  Parsnip-rooted 
Chervil.  Botanically  it  is  Chaerophyllum  bulbosum, 
a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  therefore 
quite  different  from  the  garden  Chervil,  which  is 
grown  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  for 
flavouring,  or  in  the  case  of  the  curled-leaved 
variety  for  garnishing  purposes.  That  is  properly 
named  Authriscus  cerefolium.  The  Tuberous 
Chervil  is  rather  more  difficult  to  manage.  The 
roots  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Short  Horn  Carrot, 
but  white  like  a  Parsnip.  The  flesh  is  yellowish- 
white,  farinaceous,  and  having  the  flavour  of  the 
Chervil.  The  roots  contain  more  starch  than  a 
Potato,  and  'must  therefore  be  considered  highly 
nutritious.  The  flavour  is  the  chief  drawback  to 
those  who  taste  them  for  the  first  time. 


Several  times  has  the  culture  of  it  been  taken  up 
and  abandoned,  chiefly  owing  to  the  failure  of  induc¬ 
ing  the  seeds  to  germinate.  If  not  sown  immediately 
after  being  gathered  the  seeds  generally  lie  in  the 
ground  till  the  second  year,  and  may  perish  in  the 
wet  soil  during  winter.  The  secret  of  success  is  to 
stratify  the  seeds  in  moist  soil  or  sand  immediately 
after  being  gathered.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
get  a  flower  pot  and  place  a  small  quantity  of  soil 
in  it ;  then  a  layer  of  seeds  and  another  of  soil 
alternately,  till  the  pot  is  full.  The  pot  or  pots 
may  then  be  placed  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
where  they  will  be  protected  from  frost,  till  the  end 
of  February  or  in  March.  The  seeds  may  then  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  light  but  rich  sandy  soil, 
covering  them  very  lightly  and  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Carrots, 

The  seedlings  will  come  up  pretty  regularly  the 
first  spring,  and  should  be  thinned  out  to  a  proper 
distance  apart.  The  fallen  leaves  will  begin  to  turn 
yellow  towards  the  end  of  July,  which  is  a  sign  of 
the  approaching  maturity  of  the  roots.  They  should 
be  left  till  the  leaves  thoroughly  die  away,  after 
which  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  a 
cellar  or  other  dry  place  in  the  dark,  just  as  Potatos 
are  treated.  In  any  case  the  roots  should  be  kept 
dry,  as  the  only  thing  they  dread  is  the  humidity  of 


winter.  They  should,  of  course,  be  protected  from 
frost,  just  as  Potatos  require  the  same  protection. 

If  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered  the  roots  possess  a 
taste  of  their  own  kind,  and  which  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  agreeable.  After  being  kept  for  some  time, 
however,  the  taste  becomes  considerably  modified. 
Boiled  in  water  the  roots  are  starchy,  sugary,  and 
flavoured  with  the  small  remainder  of  that  aromatic 
perfume  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  disappears  after 
a  time. 

- •i* - 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHINESE 

PRIMULA. 

Beyond  the  fact  of  its  having  been  introduced  from 
China,  nothing  was  known  of  the  natural  habitat  of 
Primula  sinensis.  In  China,  however,  it  was  merely 
known  as  a  cultivated  plant,  and  had  in  all 
probability  been  cultivated  for  many  years  until  its 
origin  was  entirely  forgotten.  At  all  events  it  was 
already  a  highly  variable  plant  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  cultivator,  a  fact  which 
without  other  evidence  would  argue  that  it  had  long 
been  subjected  to  the  stimulating  agency  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  inducing  variation  from  the  original  wild  type. 
The  original  was  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Henry  in  the  mountains  of  I-Chang,  where  it  was 
growing  in  the  crevjces  of  bare  limestone  rocks.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  flowers  and  leaves 
were  small,  presenting  a  stunted  and  starved  appear¬ 
ance.  When  placed  under  cultivation  in  this 
country,  all  parts  of  the  plant  showed  a  great 
reduction  in  size,  and  also  a  great  want  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  calyx  and  corolla.  Already  it  has  turned 
up  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  where  cultivators  have 
taken  it  up  by  way  of  curiosity. 

Plants  have  appeared  in  public,  but  more  often  at 
meetings  of  gardeners,  where  they  receive  most  atten¬ 
tion.  Small  and  inconspicuous  flowers  do  not  take 
the  eye  of  an  undiscerning  public  ;  but  gardeners 
being  cognisant  of  the  history  of  the  plant  to  a 
certain  extent  are  eager  to  learn  more  and  give  an 
appreciative  welcome  to  the  stranger.  Hitherto  it 
would  appear  that  seeds  of  the  plant  have  come 
direct  from  China  or  from  France  ;  but  some  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  Heath  house  at  Kew  are  labelled  as 
being  the  origin  of  the  garden  or  cultivated  plant. 
Japan  is  given  as  the  habitat,  but  surely  it  must  be 
the  product  of  Japanese  gardens  and  not  a  newly 
discovered  geographical  station  for  the  plant  in  a 
wild  state.  The  whole  plant,  including  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  is  larger  than  those  of  the  various 
specimens  we  have  previously  seen,  and  the  more 
robust  habit  of  the  same  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  has  been  the  object  of  cultivation  for  some 
years,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discerning 
that  it  is  really  very  little  removed  from  the  original, 
or  at  all  events  from  the  Chinese  wild  form.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  soft  pale  lilac  with  a  creamy  eye, 
and  without  the  characteristic  lobed  or  angled  zone 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  modern  improved 
types.  They  measure  i  in.  to  1^*3^  in.  across,  and 
almost  form  a  close  circle,  although  the  segments 
do  not  overlap  one  another  in  any  way.  The  calyx 
is  simple  enough,  with  the  usual  number  of  segments 
characteristic  of  a  Primula ;  it  is  inflated  slightly  at 
the  base,  but  not  like  that  of  the  cultivated  plant, 
nor  cut  up  in  the  same  way. 

Hitherto,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  crossing  the  wild  type  with 
garden  specimens,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  considerable. 
Amongst  garden  plants  seedlings  occasionally  turn 
up  which  show  reversion  towards  the  wild  form. 
They  are  usually  discarded  as  worthless,  but  an 
enterprising  hybridist  might  employ  them  to  good 
purpose,  by  trying  what  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
the  reciprocal  crossing  of  them  and  the  wild  original. 
There  is  no  telling  what  new  life  and  variation  might 
be  introduced  into  modern  strains  through  the 
intervention  of  the  potentialities  of  the  wild  type,  if 
a  cross  could  be  obtained  with  it  by  way  of  a  com¬ 
mencement. 

- -i- - 

Strange  development  of  the  ”  Statist.” —  Our 
weekly  contemporary,  the  Statist,  which  usually 
deals  in  an  able  manner  with  financial  questions,  has 
recently  undergone  some  peculiar  developments  for  a 
professedly  City  paper.  For  its  articles  on  art  sales 
some  reasons  can  perhaps  be  adduced  ;  but  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  publication  this  week  of  an 
article  of  nearly  two  columns  in  length  on 
"  Conifers.”  If  this  goes  much  further,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  essays  on  Gooseberry  culture,  or  the  growth  of 
early  salad;  but  what  will  be  the  fate  of  The 
Gardening  World,  etc.  ? — The  Westminster  Gazette. 
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GRAFTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  WROTE  last  year  : — "  What  will  happen  the  .second 
year  to  grafted  plants  after  having  flowered  ?  That 
is  the  secret  to  come.  I  incline  to  believe  that  they 
shoot  out  again  and  flower  afresh.  All  those  that  I 
preserve  emit  immediately  above  the  graft  buds 
absolutely  analagous  to  those  which  arise  at  the 
base  of  the  Chrysanthemum  after  flowering.  These 
shoots  profiting  from  the  juice  of  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens  ought,  we  think,  to  develop  normally. 
We  shall  speak  of  it  next  year.” 

The  experiment  was  reviewed  to-day,  and  I  can 
say  that  it  exceeded  my  expectation.  These  plants 
showed  themselves  more  vigorous  the  second  year 
than  the  first,  and  their  flowers  have  been  larger 
and  more  beautiful.  The  third  year  announces 
exactly  what  was  said  of  the  second.  Alreatiy  the 
new  buds  show  themselves  above  the  graft,  in  the 
same  conditions  as  stated  in  the  lines  cited  above. 
The  Chrysanthemum  grafted  upon  the  shrubby 
species  above  mentioned  is  then  an  evergreen  plant. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  graft  presents  evident 
advantages.  The  effort  made  to  obtain  a  good 
specimen  is  not  lost  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has 
not  to  be  all  done  over  again.  The  result  acquired 
remains. 

The  method  to  pursue  to  assure  the  result  is  very 
simple.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  haste  to  prune 
the  plants  after  flowering.  One  can  cut  the  flowers 
if  he  likes  to  make  bouquets,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
leave  above  the  graft  a  portion  of  the  stem  provided 
with  foliage,  so  as  to  assure  the  continuation  of  life 
in  the  plant.  When  pruning  shorter,  see  that  the 
sap  has  found  another  outlet.  It  continues  in  effect 
to  rise  in  the  stems  of  the  stock.  The  latter  with 
diflSculty  emits  buds  on  the  wood  ;  it  pursues  its 
ascent  until  it  encounters  the  graft.  It  then  passes 
into  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  immediately  above 
the  graft  it  passes  into  large  buds  which  grow 
rapidly.  It  is  only  when  those  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  development  that  it  is  time  to  prune  the 
Chrysanthemum  at  2  in.  to  3  in.  above  the  buds.  It 
may  happen  that  these  buds  show  themselves  at  the 
time  above  the  graft  and  higher  up  the  stem.  It  is 
obligatory  to  suppress  those  which  develop  higher 
up,  for  example,  more  than  6  in.  above  the  graft. 
If  the  new  growths  delay  in  showing  themselves,  a 
little  heat  will  put  the  sap  of  the  stock  in  rapid 
movement,  and  they  will  be  seen  to  appear.  When 
the  pruning  has  been  accomplished  and  the  buds  are 
very  vigorous,  the  plant  having  become  too  large  is 
taken  from  its  pot.  The  ball  is  divested  of  some  of  the 
soil  used,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  smaller  pot  with  good 
substantial  soil,  such  as  is  prepared  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  have  not  been  grafted.  All  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  naturally  done  during  winter,  that  is  to  say 
in  a  greenhouse.  In  proportion  as  the  plant  grows, 
it  is  repotted  and  pinched.  The  form  is  also  cared 
for  by  the  aid  of  guards  and  supports,  and  feeding 
is  given  abundantly. — Alexis  Callier,  in  Revue  de 
I'Horticidture  Beige. 

Accompanying  the  above  description  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Chrysanthemum  Val  d’Andorre,  grafted  on 
C.  frutescens,  the  ordinary  Marguerite  which  the 
French  speak  of  under  the  name  of  Anthemis.  The 
plant  in  question  was  grown  in  a  tub  and  trained  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  form  a  round-headed  or  domed 
mound.  It  measured  between  8  ft.  and  9  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  stood  clear  of  the  tub,  but  had  only  a 
very  short  stem.  The  cultivator  himself  is  shown 
sitting  under  the  plant,  which  bore  790  fully 
expanded  though  not  large  flowers.  The  grower 
exhibited  the  plant  at  Ghent,  and  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  it  through  the  doorway.  At  that  time  it 
had  only  been  seven  months  old  from  the  grafting, 
and  120  grafts  had  been  put  upon  the  stock  to  form 
the  plant. 

THE  “RED  WOOD”  IN  AYRSHIRE. 

We  meet  at  times  with  great  surprises.  I  had  one 
to-day.  I  knew  that  the  ‘‘Red  Wood"  (Sequoia 
sempervirens)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in 
the  world,  almost  as  much  so  as  its  somewhat  more 
giant  mountain  brother,  the  "  Big  Tree  ”  of  America 
— Sequoia  (Wellingionia)  gigantea.  In  California  I 
had  gone  a  considerable  distance  to  visit  a  “  Red 
Wood”  grove.  In  this  country  I  had  been  much 
interested  in  seeing,  twenty  years  ago,  a  small  speci¬ 
men  of  the  tree  in  Inveraray  Castle  grounds.  (Is  it 
still  alive,  and  is  it  thriving?)  What  a  surprise  then 
I  had  to-day.  Along  with  two  of  my  sons,  who  are 
medical  students,  I  was  passing  Milrig  House, 


Galston,  when  one  of  them,  pointing  to  some  dis¬ 
tance,  said — "What  tree  is  that?”  I  looked  only 
at  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  thought  first  it  was 
a  Yew,  and  next  that  it  was  an  Abies  Albertiana. 
We  went  to  it.  Its  trunk  was  clothed,  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  with  a  strange  sponge-like 
bark  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Tnere  is  only  one 
tree  in  the  world  that  has  this  bark,  the  famous 
"  Red  Wood  ”  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  of  California. 
Yet  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  it.  The 
gardener  now  came  up,  and  I  said — “  You  did  not 
tell  me  of  such  a  wonder  as  this.”  He  replied — 
"  I  followed  you  to  do  so.”  From  him  I  learned 
that  it  was  planted  about  fifty-four  years  ago,  and 
had  suffered  considerably  some  years  since,  but  it 
was  now  recovered.  It  is  fully  40  ft.  high,  and,  at 
the  heiiht  of  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  trunk  is  5  ft. 
4  in.  in  girth.  The  spot  where  it  grows  is  perfectly 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  east,  and,  while  sheltered, 
is  yet  open  to  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west. 
A  magnificent  standard  Garrya,  covered  with  long 
pendulous  spikes  of  flowers,  grows  beside  it.  There 
are  also  large  Rhododendrons,  and  among  them  one 
of  the  true  Tree  Rhododendrons  of  India  ;  but  these, 
in  rarity,  are  nothing  to  the  "  Red  Wood.”  Mr. 
Paxton  must  add  another  to  his  very  perfect  platino- 
types  of  the  "Remarkable  Trees  of  Ayrshire,” 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  in  time  for  this  year’s 
exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery.  I  have  a  beautiful 
"Red  Wood”  Cup,  the  gift  of  a  relative  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. — Rev.  D .Landsborough,  in  Kilmarnock  Standard. 
- >•*-■ - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  COLOURS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

As  the  Chrysanthemum  when  "  on  duty  ”  is  mostly 
seen  after  sundown  under  artificial  light,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  its  colours,  which  in  a  number  of  cases 
undergo  a  radical  change — and  I  may  add  for  the 
better. 

The  daylight  magenta  tones  are  almost  obliterated 
under  incandescent  electric  light  ;  I  am  sorry  for 
this,  as  magenta  is  a  lovely  colour  which  we  neither 
appreciate  nor  treat  properly  in  conjunction  with 
other  commoner  hues.  But  if  magenta  fails  at  night, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  and  pink  do  not.  The  effect 
under  artificial  light  of  a  grand  exhibition  of  large 
Chrysanthemums  is  more  beautiful  than  in  daylight ; 
but  every  vestige  of  blue  goes  under  the  yellowish 
light,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  yellow  goes  along  viith 
it. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  yellow 
light  on  yellow  colour  would  make  the  latter 
look  yellower ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does; 
but  facts  and  appearances  are  two  very  different 
things  in  regard  to  colour.  The  yellow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  in  order  to  prove  itself  yellower  under  yellow 
light  must  have  completely  black  surroundings, 
devoid  of  any  light  except  that  thrown  on  the  flower, 
or  else  pure  white  light  must  illuminate  everything 
else. 

Now,  both  of  these  conditions  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  are  practically  impossible  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  actual  truth  of  colour  is  overpowered  by 
reverse  appearances.  Yellow  light  is  thrown  on 
everything ;  we  entirely  forget  what  white  light  is 
(at  least  our  eyes  do),  and,  as  a  natural  result,  a 
good  deal  of  yellow  stands  for  white.  We  know  how 
common  the  remark  is,  "  That  will  look  a  great  deal 
yellower  in  the  daytime.”  Such  a  remark  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  admission  that  we  mistake  considerable 
yellow  for  white  at  evening  light. 

Notwithstanding  this  admitted  loss  of  colour  some¬ 
how  the  yellow  chrysanthemum  is  prettier  under 
gas-light.  We  also  forget  the  variety  and  play  of  colour 
in  daylight  among  the  red  flowers  which  are  more 
or  less  influenced  with  blue,  and  are  only  conscibus 
of  the  fact  that  the  reds  are  more  brilliant  when  the 
gas  is  lit.  Orange  is  also  a  colour  greatly  enhanced 
by  yellow. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  tone  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  has  undergone  a  change  when  the  evening 
lights  are  on.  We  feel  this  without  exactly  being 
able  to  account  for  it.  This  difference  consists  in 
just  these  two  facts  ;  at  night  every  colour  becomes 
soft  and  brilliant,  but  loses  in  variety  of  tone  ;  in 
daytime  every  particular  tint  asserts  its  separate 
individuality,  but  there  is  a  coldness  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  blue  is  exerting 
an  influence,  although  not  actually  present  in  pro¬ 
nounced  form. — F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  in  American 
Florist. 


Gardening  Hiscellany. 

ANTHURIUM  VVILLIAMSIl. 

The  above  name  applies  to  a  f  irm  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  having  a  white  spathe  and  a  deep 
yellow  curved  spadix.  Closely  allied  to  this  is 
another  form  named  A.  Duvivierianum,  which  is 
said  to  produce  larger  spathes,  and  the  spadix  is 
sometimes  fasciated  or  greatly  thickened.  Another 
difference,  however,  miy  be  determined,  namely, 
that  the  base  of  the  spathe  has  a  pink  or  purplish 
ring  surrounding  the  spadix.  Whichever  of  them 
is  grown,  their  white  spathes  will  be  seen  to  best 
advantage  by  contrast  with  the  ordinary  scarlet 
form.  The  plant  remains  in  bloom  for  many  months, 
and  only  in  the  last  stages  of  decay  does  the  spathe 
change  to  a  yellowish  hue.  The  plant  is  sometimes 
grown  under  the  name  of  A.  Scherzerianum  album. 
Both  of  the  above  forms  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  attempted  to  grow  th-se 
noble  stove  subjects,  will  find  a  suitable  compost  in 
peat,  loam,  sphagnum,  and  nodules  of  charcoal  with 
sufficient  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  in  an  open 
and  porous  condition.  They  delight  in  liberal 
supplies  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  but 
that  should  not  be  in  a  stagnant  condition,  otherwise 
the  strong  roots  will  soon  perish,  To  aid  the 
porosity  of  the  soil  plenty  of  fibrous  matter  must  be 
contained  in  the  peat  and  loam.  The  crown  of  the 
plant  should  be  kept  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
so  that  when  the  material  has  well  sunk  down  it 
may  still  be  2  in.  to  3  in.  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  60° 
during  winter,  but  when  making  their  growth  at 
least  10°  higher  during  the  night  is  required.  In 
summer  an  abundance  of  moisture  will  be  necessary, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots. 


THE  PLANT  OF  MERRIMENT. 

Homer  speaks,  in  the  Odyssey,  Book  IV.,  219 — 
223,  of  a  plant  which  has  the  property  of  calming 
anxiety  and  grief,  and  of  effacing  the  remembrance 
of  all  pain.  "When  one  has  tasted  of  its  wine,” 
says  he,  "  for  a  whole  day  one  is  assured  that 
not  a  tear  will  come  upon  his  visage.”  Pausanias 
also  speaks  to  him  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  the 
Isle  of  Sardis,  and  which  has  the  property  of 
making  those  laugh  who  swallow  some  of  the 
root  of  it.  That  plant,  says  the  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige,  which  assures  merriment  and 
happiness,  has  been  found  at  last.  It  is  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  bulbosus  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant  in  fact  extremely 
poisonous,  but  which  contracts  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  in  such  a  way,  that  those  who  have  swallowed 
some  of  it  have  the  appearance  of  bursting  out  with 
laughter,  even  if  the  poison  of  the  plant  is  on  the 
way  to  kill  them. 

WINTER  HELIOTROPE. 

The  natural  home  of  Petasites  fragrans,  popularly 
known  as  Winter  Heliotrope  and  Cherry  Pie,  is 
South-Western  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1806.  Our  native  species,  P.  vulgaris, 
flowers  in  March,  and  sometimes  has  difficulty  even 
then  in  exposed  positions  to  make  anything  like  a 
good  display  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  east 
winds,  P.  fragrans  naturally  flowers  earlier, 
generally  about  February,  but  in  mild  seasons  like 
the  present  it  is  in  full  bloom  by  Christmas.  The 
flowers  at  present  are  as  fresh  as  they  could  be  in 
May,  and  exhale  an  agreeable  perfume  which  has 
not  inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Heliotrope. 
The  occurrence  of  severe  frost  is,  however,  sufficient 
to  destroy  both  the  flowers  and  the  yflung  leaves— a 
loss  which  is  readily  repaired  when  the  plant  com¬ 
mences  to  grow  in  spring.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  half  shaded  and  out-of-the-way  positions, 
where  few  other  herbaceous  subjects  would  give 
satisfaction.  Then  seeing  that  its  fragrant  flowers 
may  often  be  had  in  midwinter,  it  well  deserves 
cultivation.  The  flower  stems  may  be  cut,  taken 
indoors,  and  placed  in  water  either  by  themselves  or 
in  mixture  with  other  things.  A  small  piece  planted 
in  a  suitable  position  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
will  soon  cover  a  considerable  area,  provided  there 
is  room  for  it  to  spread.  For  that  reason  it  should 
be  planted  where  no  low  growing  subjects  will  be 
overrun  by  its  creeping  underground  stems. 
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POPULUS  ALBA  BOLLEANA. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  Poplar  has 
been  introduced  for  fifteen  years,  it  is  as  yet  a  com¬ 
paratively  little-known  tree  in  this  country,  seldom 
appearing  outside  of  botanic  gardens.  It  was  first 
introduced  from  Taschkend  in  Turkestan  to 
Germany,  but  has  already  been  sufficiently  long  in 
this  country  to  attain  a  height  of  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Like  the  type  and  several  other  species  it  grows 
rapidly.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  tree  is  its 
upright  pyramidal  habit,  resembling  that  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar ;  in  all  other  respects  it  conforms 
to  the  Abele  or  White  Poplar,  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  the  landscape  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  young  leaves  are  reddish  when 
expanding,  but  they  soon  acquire  the  mature  form, 
and  are  then  silver3--white  beneath  and  of  a  rich 
green  above.  The  tree  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  White  Poplar  as  the  Lombardy  bears  to  its 
parent,  the  Black  Poplar  (Populus  nigra).  Those 
who  like  the  pyramidal  habit  of  the  one  will  be 
delighted  with  that  of  the  other ;  and  the  contrast 
of  the  two  will  create  a  new  feature  in  the 
landscape. 

PLANTS  GROWN  BY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  last,  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Steglitz  caused  to  be 
distributed  to  170  children  of  the  public  school,  boys 
and  girls,  two  young  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargonium  (P.  peltatum),  and  a  tree  Carna¬ 
tion.  The  plants  were  accompanied  with  a  small 
printed  sheet  indicating  the  mode  of  culture.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  of  October  the  scholars  brought 
their  plants,  and  a  special  jury  attributed  to  the 
little  cultivators  premiums  rising  to  a  total  of  fifty 
marks.  Forty-seven  children  received  a  premium 
varying  between  three  and  half  a  mark.  M.  H. 
Schreiber,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  curious 
exhibition  in  the  No.  22  of  Gartenjlora,  insists  upon 
the  excellent  state  in  which  certain  of  the  leading 
examples  appeared  when  exhibited  ;  he  adds  that 
the  children  who  succeeded  best  belonged  to  the 
class  in  less  easy  circumstances.  Besides,  the 
remittance  of  the  awards  was  made,  as  formerly, 
with  a  certain  solemnity.  The  example  given  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Steglitz  deserves  to  find 
imitators. — Em.  R.,  in  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture. 

PLATYCERIUM  GRANDE. 

Here  we  have  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  forms 
of  the  genus  in  cultivation.  The  barren  fronds  are 
as  much  an  ornament,  or  more  so,  than  the  fertile 
ones,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  one 
sets  off  the  other.  The  barren  fronds  are  reflexed 
at  the  sides  in  the  basal  portion  and  entire,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  more  upright,  arching,  and  more  or 
less  deeply  cut  into  segments.  The  fertile  fronds 
are  cut  into  long,  narrow,  drooping  segments,  but  in 
hot-houses  seldom  or  never  attain  so  noble  propor¬ 
tions  as  in  their  native  habitats  in  North  Australia, 
from  whence  the  species  was  introduced  in  1828. 
There  the  barren  fronds  attain  a  length  of  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  and  must  be  truly  grand.  The  climate  of  North 
Australia  is  very  warm,  in  fact  of  a  tropical  nature,  so 
that  P.  grande  enjoys  and  must  haveahigher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  P.  alcicorne,  the  better  known  species,  and 
which  comes  from  temperate  Australia.  It  requires 
to  be  grown  on  a  block,  raft,  or  some  similar  contri¬ 
vance,  by  which  it  may  be  suspended  near  the  glass 
to  get  a  maximum  of  light  and  enjoy  thorough 
drainage.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  it  than 
stagnant  moisture,  which  causes  the  barren  fronds  to 
decay  by  contact  with  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown.  A  well  grown  plant  is  a  noble  object  hung 
up  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  warm  Fernery, 
or  even  the  stove.  See  that  no  drip  from  the  roof  is 
falling  upon  the  leaves,  otherwise  the  latter  will 
suffer.  We  noted  large  and  small  plants  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway. 


CALCEOLARIA  BURBIDGEI. 
Calceolari.as  have  always  shown  a  readiness  to 
respond  to  the  hybridist's  art,  and  have  thus  given 
rise  to  many  garden  forms.  C.  Burbidgei  was 
raised  from  C.  Pavonii  crossed  with  C.  fuchsiaefolia, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  about  eleven  years  ago.  C.  Pavonii 
presumably  was  the  seed  parent  for  the  progeny 
most  resembles  it.  The  leaves  are  ovate  with  a 
winged  petiole,  and  the  bright  yellow  flowers  are  of 


large  size  with  the  lower  lip  developed  into  a  deep 
pouch.  A  fine  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  ;  it  is  grown  in  a  pot  and  stands 
about  6  ft.  high  or  more.  Now  C.  Pavonii  varies 
from  2  ft,  to  4  ft.  in  height,  while  C.  fuchsiaefolia  is 
a  dwarf  compact  bush,  ranging  between  i  ft.  and  2  ft. 
high.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  dark  green, 
lanceolate,  entire,  and  altogether  different  in  appear¬ 
ance.  In  all  respects  then  C.  Burbidgei  is  closely 
similar  to  C.  Pavonii,  and  whatever  the  effect  of 
crossing  may  have  been,  it  has  not  affected  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  in  question.  When  placed  under 
favourable  conditions  it  makes  rampant  growth  and 
flowers  at  a  season  when  anything  of  a  showy  nature 
and  which  affords  variety  is  welcome — during  the 
winter  months. 

HAMAMELIS  JAPONICA  ARBOREA. 
There  are  only  two  species  of  Hamamelis,  although 
several  others  have  been  named,  some  of  which  do 
not  even  belong  to  the  genus.  There  are  several 
forms  or  varieties  of  the  Japanese  species,  namely, 
H.  japonica  arborea  and  H.  j.  Zuccariniana  and  the 
type.  That  under  notice  is  the  best,  and  blooms 
when  outdoor  flowering  subjects  are  scarce.  H. 
virginica  flowers  sometime  between  October  and 
February,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  ; 
the  past  autumn  was  favourable  to  it  and  flowering 
was  completed  in  October.  The  Japanese  forms  on 
the  contrary  are  much  later  in  coming  into  bloom, 
and  H.  j.  arborea  is  now  in  full  bloom  at  Kew, 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  trying  frost  and  cold 
about  the  end  of  last  week.  The  petals  are  clear 
yellow,  and  the  inner  face  of  the  sepals  is  of  a  claret 
colour,  a  hue  not  found  in  any  of  the  others.  The 
tree  itself  is  more  vigorous  than  the  type,  and 
throws  up  an  erect  stem  from  which  numerous 
laterals  are  given  off  in  a  somewhat  straggling 
fashion.  The  flowers  are  produced  all  along  the 
branches,  but  particularly  the  older  ones  ;  and  when 
the  weather  happens  to  be  mild  so  that  they  can 
hang  out  their  long  petals  the  tree  becomes  very 
interesting.  In  districts  where  the  climate  is  milder 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  long, 
curled,  or  crimped  petals  hang  out  like  miniature 
ribbons,  and  the  plant  then  becomes  both  curious 
and  attractive — curious  because  uncommon  and 
quite  unlike  any  of  the  common  plants  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  TREE. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  several  members  of 
the  Heath  family,  having  flowers  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  it  is 
most  properly  applied  to  Clethra  arborea,  otherwise 
great  confusion  wilt  be  created.  The  plant  or  tree, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  introduced  from  Madeira 
a  little  over  a  century  ago  and  used  to  form  part  of 
the  regular  furnishing  of  the  orangeries,  which  were 
formerly  much  in  vogue.  Greenhouses  or  conserva¬ 
tories  with  a  high  roof  are  the  proper  places  for  it 
now,  except  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  south 
coast  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  it  succeeds 
with  more  or  less  completeness,  and  even  produces 
its  handsome  flowers.  The  latter  are  bell  shaped, 
and  pure  white,  with  exception  of  the  calyx,  which  is 
more  or  less  tinted  with  red.  They  are  produced  in 
panicled  racemes  towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
and  hang  mouth  downwards  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
(C.  a.  variegata)  which  is  finding  its  way  into 
various  establishments.  A  coloured  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  showing  all 
its  qualities  combined.  The  leaves  have  a  red  rib 
and  margin,  with  a  broad  greenish-yellow  border  of 
irregular  width,  while  the  rest  is  green  but  of 
irregular  outline.  The  young  expanding  leaves  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-red. 
Altogether  it  is  a  choice  and  handsome  plant  in 
houses  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  its  attaining  the 
natural  development  and  flowering  size. 


ORNITHOGALUM  LACTEUM, 

Judging  from  the  different  specimens  of  this  under 
cultivation  there  would  seem  to  be  variations  in  it 
pointing  to  an  affinity  with  O.  arabicum.  The 
latter  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  from  Spain 
to  Greece,  and  also  occurs  in  Egypt.  It  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  having  a  short  and  dense  raceme  of  six  to 
twelve  large  white  flowers  with  a  black  centre.  O. 
lacteum  on  the  other  hand  comes  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  twenty  to  fifty  or 
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more  large  white  flowers.  We  sometimes  see  the 
flowers  pure  white,  but  on  other  occasions  they  are 
more  or  less  coloured  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
Some  specimens  flowering  in  the  Heath  house  at 
Kew  have  a  brownish-green  or  tawny  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  segment,  and  a  black  ovary  in  the 
centre.  June  is  considered  the  natural  flowering 
period  of  the  species,  but  that  it  readily  submits  to 
forcing  there  is  ample  evidence,  for  it  has  been 
flowering  in  various  places  since  the  beginning  of 
December  last,  if  not  earlier.  It  varies  from  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  the  long  raceme  of  flowers  is 
both  conspicuous  and  showy.  When  in  bloom  the 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  in  the  cool  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 

LACHENALIA  AUREA  GIGANTEA. 

The  above  is  a  garden  name  for  a  variety  of  L.  tri¬ 
color,  and  the  full  and  correct  name  should  be 
L.  tricolor  lutea  gigantea.  There  are  several  very 
beautiful  forms  of  L.  tricolor  in  cultivation,  and 
that  under  notice  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
finest.  The  flowers  are  numerous  in  each  raceme 
and  almost  of  a  uniform  deep  golden,  almost  orange- 
yellow.  The  only  exception  to  this  uniformity  is  a 
small  speck  of  green  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the  three 
outer  segments.  Some  of  the  flowers  show  a 
shading  of  red  at  certain  stages  of  the  bads,  or 
under  certain  unfavourable  conditions  ;  but  the  fully 
developed  flowers  of  healthy  plants  are  handsome 
The  name  gigantea  is  given  to  the  variety  under 
notice  from  the  length  of  its  flower  stems,  which 
vary  from  16  in.  to  19  in,  in  length,  whereas  a  foot  is 
more  nearly  about  the  average  height  of  the  species 
and  its  varieties.  A  batch  of  plants  in  full  bloom 
may  be  seen  at  Kew.  The  culture  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  Cape  plants  ought  to  be  considerably  extended. 
They  do  not  require  much  heat  to  grow  them,  and 
get  drawn  and  weak  if  forced  in  too  close  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  but  in  a  house  with  an  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature  and  judiciously  ventilated  they  come  away 
healthy  and  strong.  They  must,  however,  be  close 
to  the  glass  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  getting  drawn 
while  making  their  growth.  By  keeping  the  main 
batch  in  a  cool  place  and  introducing  a  few  at  a 
time,  a  continuous  display  can  be  kept  up  till  late  in 
spring. 

ASARUM  MAGRANTHUM. 

The  species  of  Asarum  are  not  particularly  showy 
plants,  although  interesting.  The  European  one 
takes  rank  as  an  economic  plant.  The  subject  of 
this  note  is  a  native  of  Formosa  and  has  compara¬ 
tively  large  flowers, which  would  be  more  appreciated, 
although  not  particularly  showy,  if  they  had  longer 
stalks.  As  it  is  the  flowers  are  almost  completely 
hidden  amongst  the  foliage  and  require  looking  for. 
They  are  three-lobed  and  deep  purple,  with  wavy 
segments,  inclined  to  be  creamy  white  at  the 
margins.  There  is  also  a  ring  of  white  corrugations, 
or  blister  like  elevations,  half  way  between  the  base 
of  the  segments  and  the  opening  of  the  tube.  The 
leaves  themselves  are  more  ornamental ;  they  are 
heart-shaped,  and  deep  green  with  an  irregular, 
bright  green  band,  changing  to  grey  with  age  on  the 
middle.  They  remind  one  of  the  grey  blotched 
leaves  of  a  Cyclamen.  The  plant  used  to  be  kept  in 
the  Heath  house  at  Kew,  but  was  transferred  some 
time  ago  to  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  Begonia 
house,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marvellous  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers.  In  fact  so  thick  are  they  all  over 
the  crown  of  the  plant  that  they  are  densely 
crowded. 

TUSSILAGO  FRAGRANS. 

There  are  possibly  many  lovers  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  to  whom  this  hardy  native  plant  is  a  stranger. 
The  name  of  Winter  Heliotrope  given  to  it  by  some 
is  quite  appropriate,  and  in  writing  on  sweet-scented 
winter  flowers  a  few  weeks  ago  it  escaped  any  notice, 
till  looking  round  a  herbaceous  border  I  found  it  in 
flower.  Now  that  is  hardly  the  proper  place  for  it, 
because  in  many  places  it  grows  so  luxuriantly 
that  in  spite  of  its  merits  as  a  sweet-scented  flower, 
it  becomes  in  such  quarters  a  pest.  Its  proper  place 
is  the  shrubbery  or  wild  garden,  and  those  who 
have  a  special  liking  for  sweet-scented  things  will  do 
well  to  pot  up  a  few  flowering  crowns  and  flower 
them  under  glass.  They  will  secure  cleaner  flowers 
from  these  than  from  those  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  as  although  hardy,  I  have  frequently 
noticed  it  greatly  damaged  during  inclement  weather. 
—W.B.G. 
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‘  TH£  TREE  OF  HEAVEN. 

Nearl'Y  every  writer,  particularly  Continental  ones, 
who  speaks  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glan- 
dulosa)  refers  to  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
flowers  when  recommending  the  tree  for  town 
planting.  Many  even  urge  that  the  odour  is  a  valid 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  planted  in  towns  nor 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses.  Even  in 
this  country  writers  that  are  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  tree,  state  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  the 
interior  of  London.  For  what  reason  it  is  difiicult 
to  imagine.  The  tree  when  allowed  to  attain  a 
large  size,  flowers  only  occasionally  in  very  fine  sea¬ 
sons  in  this  country,  and  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
object  when  it  ripens  its  fruit.  The  odour  cannot  as 
a  rule,  even  at  its  worst,  cause  any  inconvenience, 
for  it  is  harmless  and  fugacious,  while  it  is 
sufficiently  counteracted  by  smells  of  various  kinds 
emanating  from  all  sources,  and  of  which  no  com¬ 
plaint  is  made.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  tree  is  impatient  of  pruning,  con¬ 
sidering  the  mutilation  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
the  parks  and  gardens  about  London,  to  make  it 
subserve  the  purposes  of  sub-tropical  gardening.  It 
is  cut  back  with  the  object  of  making  it  develop 
strong  shoots  bearing  large  leaves  ;  and  this  it  does 
very  readily,  for  the  leaves  vary  from  i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
length.  Of  course,  under  these  conditions  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  attain  any  great  age,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  case  in  question.  There  are 
large  trees  in  various  parts  of  London  and  thickly 
populated  suburbs,  a  fact  which  should  demonstrate 
that  the  tree  is  well  adapted  for  town  planting. 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  flowered  trees  we  have 
seen  in  Britain  grows  in  a  London  suburb,  and  is 
still  in  robust  health,  showing  that  it  is  quite  at 
home. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


Cypripedium  insigne  maximum. 
Variatio.n’s  still  continue  to  appear  amongst  impor¬ 
tations  of  this  useful  and  exceedingly  popular 
species.  The  spotting  of  the  petals  is  a  feature  that 
has  come  out  more  prominently  of  late,  and  this 
fact  was  well  illustrated  by  the  variety  which  we 
described  on  p.  227  under  the  name  of  C.  insigne 
illustre.  The  variety  under  notice  has  turned  up  in 
the  collection  of  J.  McMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill,  and  while  similar  to  C.  insigne 
illustre  in  many  respects,  it  differs  from  it  in  others. 
The  upper  sepal  is  heavily  blotched  with  purplish- 
brown  on  a  pale  green  ground,  and  is  white  all 
round  the  top  and  edge  ;  on  the  white  portion  are  a 
few  large  purple  blotches,  not  merely  at  the  top  but 
round  the  sides.  Blotches  in  this  last  position  are 
very  rare  in  the  species;  at  all  events  we  do  not 
recollect  seeing  them.  The  pale  green  lower  sepal 
is  more  or  less  blotched  with  brown.  The  petals 
are  pale  brown,  netted  with  much  deeper  veins,  and 
spotted  on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  of  a  shining 
brown  with  a  yellow  edge,  and  the  staminode  is 
bright  yellow.  C.  insigne  illustre  differs  from  the 
above  chiefly  by  having  a  few  small  purple  blotches 
only  at  the  base  of  the  white  portion  at  the  top,  and 
close  to  the  midrib ;  there  are  none  round  the  sides. 
The  brown  blotches  on  the  petals  are  also  more 
numerous  and  in  lines  on  the  upper  portion  where 
they  run  almost  to  the  apex  of  the  same. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  aspersum. 

By  several  Orchid  cultivators  this  is  assumed  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Rossii  and  O.  macula- 
turn.  The  unwonted  colours  for  O.  Rossii  have 
given  rise  to  this  idea.  The  flowers  are  pale  or 
primrose-yellow,  and  the  sepals  are  heavily  spotted 
with  brown.  The  petals,  on  the  contrary,  are 
spotted  at  the  base  only  with  brown,  as  is  the  case 
in  both  of  the  above-named  species,  its  supposed 
parents.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  lemon  crest,  in 
some  cases  orange,  and  always  striped  with  red.  A 
noticeable  fact  is  the  number  of  flowers  it  bears  on 
a  scape,  at  least  when  well  grown.  We  noticed  five 
flowers  on  a  scape  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  The  typical  O. 
Rossii  usually  bears  only  two  or  three  flowers  when 
well  grown,  although  we  have  seen  the  abnormal 
number  of  eleven  on  one  occasion.  O.  R.  aspersum 
is  a  plant  of  strong  constitution,  and  as  easily  grown 
as  the  type,  and,  seeing  that  it  flowers  some  time 
during  the  winter  months,  is  highly  appreciable  at 


that  period.  The  colours  are  in  all  cases  pleasing, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  lip  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  are  well  marked. 

Comparettia  macpoplectron. 

The  various  species  of  Comparettia  are  elegant  and 
pretty  as  they  are  rare  in  collections.  That  under 
notice  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and  requires 
stove  temperature,  but  as  it  comes  into  bloom  during 
the  winter  months  it  is  very  acceptable  at  that  dull 
period.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  November, 
December,  and  possibly  January  are  the  months 
during  which  it  may  be  expected  to  bloom,  and  the 
individual  flowers  last  a  considerable  time  in  per¬ 
fection.  They  are  borne  in  arching  racemes  ;  both 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  white  and  spotted  all  over 
with  rosy-purple,  but  in  a  somewhat  varying  degree 
in  different  individual  plants.  The  spur  to  which 
the  specific  name  applies  is  nearly  white,  and  varies 
between  in.  and  2  in.  in  length.  The  plant  is 
epiphytic,  but  curiously  enough  like  several  others 
which  subsist  under  the  same  natural  conditions,  it 
has  no  pseudo-bulbs,  or  they  are  very  small.  For 
this  reason  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water  during  the  winter  months,  or  resting  period, 
although  its  requirements  are  much  smaller  then 
than  in  summer  when  growth  is  being  made.  The 
plants  should  either  be  grown  in  small  baskets  or  on 
blocks  with  fresh  sphagnum,  so  that  they  may  be 
suspended  near  the  glass.  They  enjoy  the  sunshine, 
a  fact  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  more  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  plant  is  making  its  growth.  Nor  do 
they  occupy  much  space,  another  recommendation 
where  house-room  is  limited.  A  number  of  plants 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Cypripedium  Lathamianum. 

A  BATCH  of  seedlings  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Birming¬ 
ham,  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  villosum. 
The  progeny  was  named  C.  Lathamianum,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  raiser.  Numerous  specimens  of  the 
seedlings  came  into  different  hands,  and  several  of 
them  turned  up  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  All  differed  from  one  another, 
some  being  better  than  others.  One  of  them  has  at 
length  found  its  way  into  the  collection  of  J. 
McMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  too.  The  upper 
sepal  is  white,  faintly  suffused  with  pink,  and  having 
a  dark  purple  midrib.  The  petals  are  of  a  dark 
shining  brown  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half,  the 
edge  of  which  is  wavy  as  in  C.  Spicerianum  ;  the 
midrib  is  of  a  much  darker  brown,  and  the  lower 
longitudinal  half  is  greenish-yellow.  These  cha¬ 
racters  point  most  strongly  to  C.  Spicerianum  the 
seed  parent,  but  the  lip  is  that  of  C.  villosum, 
perhaps  rather  paler  and  yellow  on  the  edge.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  best  seen  in  the  handsome 
size  of  the  flowers,  a  fact  that  can  best  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  C.  Spicerianum,  whose  flowers  are 
always  small.  A  good  recommendation  of  the 
hybrid  under  notice  is  its  strong  and  healthy 
constitution  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown. 

Calanthe  Veitchi  alba. 

Calanthe  Veitchi  was  originally  obtained  by 
crossing  C.  rosea,  better  known  as  Limatodes  rosea, 
with  C.  vestita.  The  white  variety  originated 
in  the  same  way,  and  turned  up  in  a  batch  of 
seedlings  raised  by  Dominy  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  while  at  Exeter.  It  was 
sold  unwittingly,  however,  before  it  flowered,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  merely  the  typical  form. 
The  white  variety  has  since  been  raised  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Barber,  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  and  by  Sir 
Charles  Strickland,  Bart.  Mr.  Cookson’s  plant  was 
named  C.  Cooksoni,  and  somebody  else,  whether  he 
raised  it  or  not,  gave  it  the  name  of  C.  Mylesii,  and 
under  that  name  we  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  recurved  or  directed  up¬ 
ward,  and  all  the  segments  are  white  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small,  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat. 
Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  this  beautiful 
Calanthe  has  been  in  cultivation  it  is  b}^  no  means 
half  so  common  as  the  type  itself,  a  fact  that  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  The  rich  rose  colour  of  the 
type  is  certainly  the  most  effective,  and  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  it  should  be  grown  in  the  largest 
number,  but  the  white  form  is  choice,  either  to  be 
grown  by  itself  or  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  type. 
It  seems  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  latter. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Gardenias. — A  batch  of  plants  may  be  put  into 
heat  to  bring  them  on  for  taking  the  place  of  those 
which  were  introduced  earlier.  Select  those  with 
the  plumpest  buds.  They  like  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  may  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
85°.  Before  doing  so,  see  that  they  are  perfectly 
free  from  mealy  bug,  otherwise  the  pest  will  increase 
rapidly  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  buds  and 
thickly  clustered  leaves  around  them  are  the  most 
likely  hiding  places.  Syringe  them  with  a  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin  in  four  gallons  of  water,  keeping 
the  mixture  well  stirred  all  the  time. 

Richardia  africana  (aethiopica). — Should  the 
plants  progress  more  tardily  than  is  desirable,  they 
may  be  put  into  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°,  and  they  will  not  only  come  on  more  quickly 
but  flower  more  freely  in  a  given  time. 

Rivinas.  — When  the  plants  get  so  far  past  their 
best  as  to  be  unserviceable  for  decorative  purposes, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  berries  may  be  saved  and 
the  plants  thrown  away.  Young  plants  raised  from 
seed  will  generally  give  more  satisfaction  than  those 
grown  from  cuttings,  or  by  cutting  back  and  growing 
on  the  old  plants  agaiu.  Where  the  red  and  yellow 
berried  kinds  are  grown,  a  due  proportion  of  each 
can  best  be  depended  upon,  by  raising  them  from 
seeds.  Some  cultivators,  however,  consider  that 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  give  the  most  satis¬ 
faction. 

Stephanotis  floribunda.— Tie  in  any  young 
growths  that  may  be  made  and  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  spread  of  mealy  bug.  A  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
water  in  the  same  proportions  given  for  Gardenias 
would  be  a  safe  cure.  Old  foliage  will  stand  a  much 
stronger  mixture,  but  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the 
safe  side. 

Eucharis.— Where  the  bulbs  have  got  crowded 
in  the  pots,  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  repot 
them.  Assort  the  bulbs  into  sizes  so  that  they  may 
throw  up  their  flower  spikes  as  nearly  as  possible 
about  the  same  time.  Single  bulbs  may  be  potted  in 
48  or  32  size  pots  so  that  they  may  be  employed 
amongst  other  pot  plants  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  flowering  season  should  be  past  before  potting 
is  commenced. 

Epiphyllums. — Those  plants  which  have  done 
flowering  may  be  stood  away  in  a  house  with  a 
genial  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
keep  them  resting  till  the  season  is  more  advanced. 
Very  little  water  will  be  required  at  the  root  till 
growth  recommences. 

Peaches. — The  mild  nature  of  the  weather  and 
the  generally  clear  atmosphere  is  bringing  on  forced 
subjects  rather  rapidly.  A  night  temperature  of 
50“’  or  very  slightly  above  it  will  be  sufficient  till 
flowering  is  over.  A  rise  of  10°  by  day  from  sun 
heat  will  be  advantageous,  and  early  closing  should 
be  strictly  attended  to,  in  order  to  economise  fuel. 
This  will  also  be  more  advantageous  to  the  trees 
than  artificial  heat.  Syringe  the  trees  and  damp 
down  the  pathways  for  the  last  time  when  closing 
the  ventilators. 

Strawberries. — Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
50°  to  558  in  houses  where  Strawberries  are  being 
forced  into  growth.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  sun  heat.  Syringe  and  damp 
down  the  house  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  when 
overhead  syringing  may  be  suspended  for  a  lime 
until  the  blossoms  are  set. 

Cauliflower. — Those  who  have  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  autumn  sown  plants,  should  make  a  sowing 
in  heat  of  Early  Erfurt  or  Veitch’s  Early  Forcing 
and  Autumn  Giant.  After  the  seedlings  make  their 
appearance,  expose  them  to  a  maximum  of  light  to 
prevent  their  getting  drawn,  but  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  have  them  pricked  off  in  boxes  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  much  cooler  quarters  when  established.  If 
properly  managed  the  early  varieties  should  come 
into  use  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June. 

Seakalein  March. — There  is  no  better  flavoured 
Seakale  than  that  obtained  from  the  open  ground. 
The  modern  conveniences  of  forcing  houses  induces 
the  cultivator  to  overlook  or  ignore  the  fact,  but  it 
exists  all  the  same.  To  get  Seakale  in  March, 
place  some  pots  or  boxes  over  the  crowns,  and  cover 
them  with  long  littery  dung  from  the  stables,  or  the 
material  may  be  mixed  with  leaves.  No  further 
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trouble  is  necessary  till  the  blanched,  crisp  and  well- 
flavoured  crowns  are  ready  to  cut  in  March. 

Rhubarb. — To  obtain  a  heavy  and  profitable  crop 
■rom  a  given  piece  of  land,  good  cultivation  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Rhubarb  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  well  repays  plenty  of  manure,  which  should  now 
be  spread  over  the  ground  copiously  and  dug  into  it, 
not  too  deeply  to  endanger  the  roots  with  the  spade. 
Later  on  and  before  the  crowns  begin  to  grow,  a 
covering  of  rank  dung  may  be  spread  over  them  to 
shelter  the  young  leaves  from  cold,  cutting  winds  in 
spring.  This  protection  will  also  answer  as  a  mulch 
to  preserve  the  ground  moisture  till  the  leaves  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  soil  and  shade  it  from  the  sun. 
- - 

Quescions  ano  ansroeR?. 

Sunflowers. — W.  IV.  writes  ;  "  A  friend  of  mine 
last  summer  grew  a  Sunflower  with  a  stem  6  ft.  gin. 
long,  and  6  in.  in  circumference,  with  a  flower  head 
3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  and  which  weighed 
3  lbs.,’’  and  asks,  “  Have  any  of  your  readers  heard 
of  a  larger  one  ?” 

Varieties  of  Rhubarb. — Enquirer'.  Seedlings 
come  pretty  nearly  true  to  the  character  of  the  parent ; 
but  there  are  generally  some  slight  variations  of 
colour.  In  that  case  you  could  select  the  best. 
Some  of  them  might  be  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the'parent,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  select  the 
best  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  you 
want  it. 

Mistletoe  Berries. — H.  J. :  The  natural  way 
by  which  the  berries  are  transferred  from  tree  to 
tree  is  for  the  birds  to  carry  away  the  berries,  and 
in  swallowing  the  soft  matter  some  of  the  clammy 
seeds  get  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees  when  the 
birds  are  wiping  them  off  their  beaks.  This  you 
could  imitate  by  rubbing  the  berries  over  the 
branches  ;  but  a  safer  plan  would  be  to  lift  a  piece 
of  the  bark  sufficient  to  get  a  berry  under  it.  You 
could,  further,  tie  a  piece  of  Fern  over  the  place  to 
hide  the  seeds  from  the  sight  of  birds,  and  in  course 
of  time  some  of  them  will  germinate. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  Eaten. — R.  P. :  In  the 
locality  you  mention,  away  from  houses  and  close  to 
grass  in  a  half-kept  condition,  we  should  say  that 
field  mice  or  voles  are  the  depredators.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  lay  poison,  and  a  safer  way  would  be 
to  resort  to  trapping  them,  placing  wooden  traps  in 
convenient  and  sheltered  places  as  close  to  the  scene 
of  their  operations  as  possible.  Cutting  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  coarse  grass  would  destroy  their  shelter  and 
help  to  drive  them  away.  If  the  place  is  very  much 
infested  it  would  be  worth  while  rearing  some  owls 
on  the  place  and  letting  them  loose. 

Glass  for  Hardy  Fernery. — G.  Sims :  We  are 
no  advocates  of  coloured  glass  of  any  kind.  It 
should  be  clear  even  if  it  is  corrugated.  We  have 
seen  good  results  in  a  house  that  was  roofed  over 
with  corrugated  glass  that  so  effectually  breaks  up 
and  refracts  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  no  shading 
whatever  is  required.  If  you  could  command  a 
situation  along  side  of  a  north  aspect  wall  of  suffi¬ 
cient  height,  very  few  of  the  sun’s  rays  would  strike 
upon  the  roof  except  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  light  and  heat  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  effect  any  harm  upon  the  fronds  of  most  of 
the  British  kinds.  Filmy  Ferns  could  have  special 
protection.  A  position  surrounded  by  deciduous 
trees  would  be  shaded  to  advantage  in  summer  by 
means  of  the  foliage  ;  yet  the  Ferns  would  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  light  if  the  trees  are  not  too  near. 

Roses  on  a  Clay  Soil. — W.  Howe:  Whenever 
the  weather  will  permit,  trench  the  soil  as  deeply  as 
you  can  without  turning  up  the  bad  material,  and 
see  that  the  ground  is  properly  drained.  This  will 
be  all  the  more  necessary  if  you  are  only  making 
beds  upon  the  grass,  because  the  loosened  soil  will 
allow  the  rain  to  percolate  there,  and  the  clay  pre¬ 
venting  the  surplus  moisture  from  draining  away, 
will  give  rise  to  a  soddened  and  muddy  condition  of 
the  soil  during  winter,  and  so  cause  the  roots  to 
perish.  During  the  process  of  trenching,  loosen  up 
the  bottom  with  a  fork  or  pick  as  the  case  necessi¬ 
tates.  Secure  and  plant  varieties  on  the  Dog  Rose, 
or  Brier  stock,  as  it  is  termed.  That  thrives  well  on 
a  clay  soil,  so  that  if  the  ground  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared  it  ought  to  grow  Roses  well. 

Communications  Received. — W.  F. — W.  W. — 
H.  J.  C.— S.  C.— W.  K.— W.  M.-M.— A.  O.— A.  H. 
— W.  D.— R.  O. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea. — 
Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43,  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Seed  Catalogue 
and  Competitors’  Guide. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — 
Select  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  CANNELL&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Descriptive 
List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Dicksons  Lim.,  Chester. — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  &c. 


David  W.  Thomson,  24,  P'rederick  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh, — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Downie,  144.  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Smellie,  Busby,  near  Glasgow. — Pansies, 
Violas  and  Carnations. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.E. — Hardy  Flor¬ 
ists’  Flowers,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

The  Leeds  Orchid  Company,  Roundhay,  Leeds, 
— Catalogue  of  Orchids. 

William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
and  Barnet,  Herts.— Flower,  Vegetable  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford. — Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds. 


Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Prince’s  Street, 
Edinburgh, — Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  &c. 

John  S.  Ireland,  81,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 
— List  of  Garden  Seeds. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S  E. 
• — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset. — Manual  of 
Hoiticulture  and  Agriculture. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  N  B. — Amateur’s  Garden¬ 
ing  Guide. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  1st,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a 
better  inquiry  for  Foreign  Red  Clover.  Cable  advi¬ 
ces  from  America  report  an  advance  of  4s.  per  cwt. 
English  Red  and  Cowgrass  unchanged.  Trefoil 
finds  buyers  at  full  prices.  French  Italian  Ryegrass 
dearer.  Rape  seed  firm. 


COVENT 


GARDEN 

Jan.  yd,  1894. 


MARKET. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


$.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 


s.  d. 
6  0 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb. 

Beet . per  dozen 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz. 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Celery . per  bundle 

Cucumbers  . each 

Endive,  French,  doz. 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


1  0 

2  o 

2  0 
0  6 

3  0 
2  6 
o  3 
2  6 


t.  d. 
6  0 

3  0 
3  o 

5  0 


s.  d.  s,  d. 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  z  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
0  6  Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

3  0  Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

6  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  0 
3  0 


I.  d.  t.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  o  36  o 

Chrysantheraumsdoz.  4  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  i8  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


t.  d.  t  d. 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  18  0 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Liliums,  various,  per 

doz . 12  0  24  0 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  o 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  bims,  4  0 

6  0 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  2  0 

4  0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays  o  9 

I  0 

Mimosa,  French. 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 

I  0 

per  bch.  0  6 

I  0 

Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  o 

2  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  0  6 

I  0 

Carnations...per  doz.  i  o 

3  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  0 

9  0 

Chrysanthemums 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  4  0 

9  0 

doz.  bunches  . 2  0 

6  0 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  i  6 

4  0 

doz.  blooms . o  6 

3  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 

I  0 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  0 

6  0 

Roses,  (French) 

Gardenias  12  blooms  4  0 

8  0 

doz.  blooms  o  6 

I  6 

Heliotropes,i2  sprays  0  6 

0  9 

—  .  per  box  3  0 

5  0 

Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  2  0 

4  0 

Koses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

4  0 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i  0 

I  6 

doz.  blooms  6  0 

12  0 

—  Safrrano...per  doz.  2  0 

3  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

2  0 

sprays . i  o 

3  0 

1  Tuberoses,  "per  doz  04 

0  6 

Lilac, French, per  bch.  4  0 

6  0 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms  o  q 

I  6 

MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  o 

6  0 

Violets,  Parme,  French 

Margueiites,  12  bun.  20 

4  0 

per  bch.  4  0 

5  0 

Narciss,  French, white 

Violets,  Czar,  French 

doz.  bchs.  I  6 

3  0 

per  bch.  2  0 

3  0 

Narciss,  French, 

Violets, English 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 

2  6 

doz.  bchs.  I  6 

2  0 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

Violets,  French, 

per  bloom,  from  o  3 

I  0 

doz.  bchs.  I  0 

2  6 

OOnSTTEONTTS. 

PAGE 

PAGE 

Anthurium  Williamsii  .... 

.204 

Odontoglossum  Rossii 

Bentley,  Prof.,  death  of.... 

788 

aspersum  . 

Calanthe  Veitchii  alba  .... 

Ornithogalum  lacteum  .... 

•295 

Chervil,  Tuberous  . 

.293 

Parkman,  Francis . 

289 

Chrysanthemum,  grafting 

294 

Peach  buds  dropping . 

,289 

Comparettia  macro- 

Peas,  early . 

plectron  . 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal . 

Cypripedium  insigne  maxi- 

Perennials,  hardy  . 

.288 

mum . 

Pink,  a  plea  for  the . 

.292 

Cypripedium  Lathamia- 

Platycerium  grande  . 

.295 

num . 

Populus  alba  Bolleana  .... 

•295 

Divining  Rod,  the  . 

Primrose,  a  Polish . 

Floriculture . 

292 

Primula,  origin  of  the 

Gardeners’  Calender . 

Chinese  . 

Green  Crop,  the  Winter  . 

.287 

Red  Wood  in  Ayrshire..,. 

•294 

Hamamelis  japonica 

Rimy  Morn,  a  . 

.292 

arborea  . 

■295 

Science  gleanings  . 

.291 

Heliotrope,  the  Winter.... 

.294 

Spruce,  Mr.  R.,  death  of  , 

.289 

Jasmine,  White,  fruiting  . 

.288 

Tree  of  Heaven  . 

.296 

Manettia  bicolor . 

Tassilago  fragrans . 

•295 

Melon,  Windsor  Castle.... 

■293 

Vegetables,  size  in . 

.288 

Orchid  Notes  . 

1 

Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 
Tottenham,  London. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

January. 

i6.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

February. 

13.— R.H.S. ,  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

13,  27. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

14.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14,  15. — Preston  Spring  Flower  Show. 

April. 

4,  5- — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

May. 

8. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

23,  24,  25. — R.H.S.,  Temple  Show. 

23. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

12,  26.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14,  15. — York  Floral  Fete. 

20. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27. — National  Rose  Show  at  Windsor. 

July. 

4. — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4.— Royal  Botanic  Society. 

7.-  -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  12. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show.  ^ 

ig, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

August. 

14,  28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15,  — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

September. 

11,  25.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November  . 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7.  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — ^Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

December. 

4.  5,  6. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


Hardy  biennials  and  peren¬ 

nials  FUR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

For  the  finest  strains  ot  Antirrhinum,  Aquilegia,  Carnation, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Delphinium,  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Penstemon, 
Pink,  Sweet  William,  and  Wallflower  apply  to  RICHARD 
DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  W. 


TEENS  AND  FERN  CDliTUBE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F. R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  jd. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FL0WERIN3  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  y. ;  post 
Jree,  y.  ^d.  _ 

Anv  of  these  Pooks  can  be  had  from  The  Publisher, 
•'UARDENING  WORLD"  OfRoe,  1,  Clemen’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Telegrams — “CONSERVATORIES,”  LONDON.  Telephone,  No.  4,652. 

Notice  to  Builders,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  Timber  Merchants,  and  the 

Trade  generally. 


'lariMi;.  cooper’s 

Seventh  Annual  Clearanee  Sale. 

RELIABLE  BARGAINS.  NOT  SECOND-HAND  GOODS. 

Office:  755.  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Works:  ("•“SS.rzrr”*)  747  to  755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Sliow  Ground:  DEVONSHIRE  GROVE  (Adjoining). 


Being  the  end  of  the  Season,  I  am  again  induced  to  offer*  my  stock  on  hand  at  ridiculously  Low  Prices,  to  make 
room  for  my  SPRING  STOCK,  for  SIX  WEEKS  ONLY,  COMMENCING  DECEMBER  4th.  LAST  DAY 

OF  SALE,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13th,  1894. 


""SPECIAL  NOTICE."" 


y  RESPECTFULLY  beg  to  inform  all  readers  of  this  paper  that  my 
Revised  Price  List,  elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  gold  lettered  front,  con- 
sis  ing  of  400  pages,  with  about  1,200  Illustrations,  is  Now  Ready.  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding,  upon  receipt  of  One  Shilling,  a  Copy, 
post  free,  of  one  of  the  most  Complete  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  Horticultural 
and  Garden  Requisites,  and  also  Poultry  Appliances,  extant. 


THE  AMATEUI^  FORCING  HOUSE. 

(Span-roof). 

These  Houses  are  offered  at  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  rate,  and  should  be 
readily  approved  by  both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  as  brick¬ 
work,  which  is  very  expensive  to  a 
small  house,  is  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

The  utility  of  such  a  house  for 
forcing  or  cultivating  cucumbers, 
tomatos,  melons,  &c.,  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  at  a  glance,  it  being  a  structure 
constantly  in  request  but  almost 
hitherto  unknown. 

Specification.— FTa.me\woTk  substantially  constructed  of  red  deal;  the  whole  oi  sides,  and 
2tt.  6in.  of  ends,  boarded  with  well-seasoned  tongued  and  grooved  matchboards.  Half-gLss 
door,  complete  with  rim  lock  and  brass  fittings,  in  one  end ;  glass,  i6  oz.  throughout,  English 
cut.  Ventilators  supplied  according  to  size  of  house,  and  stays  necessary  for  opening  same, 
stages  for  plants  each  side  of  house,  all  woodwork  painted  one  coat  of  good  oil  paint,  and  the 
whole  structure  securely  packed  and  placed  on  rail. 


TENANT’S  FIXTURE 


Lot. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Usual  Price. 
Packed  on  rail. 

Sale  Price. 
Packed  on  rail. 

I  to  7 

...  *  7  ft.  ... 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

...  £2 10 

0 

£2  0 

0 

8  to  10 

8  ft.  ... 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

...  3  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

II  to  12 

9  ft.  ... 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

...  3  10 

0 

...  2  10 

0 

13  to  22 

...  10  ft.  ... 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

...  4  10 

0 

...  3  10 

0 

23  to  2g 

...  12  ft.  ... 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  to 

0 

3 15 

0 

30  to  41 

...  15  ft.  ... 

10  ft. 

...  8  it.  6  in. 

...  7  15 

0 

5  to 

0 

42  to  48 

...  20  ft.  ... 

10  tt. 

9  ft. 

...  10  15 

0 

...  7  10 

0 

49  to  51 

...  25  ft.  ... 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  15  5 

0 

...  10  0 

0 

52  to  54 

...  50  ft.  ... 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  27  0 

0 

...  20  0 

0 

55  to  56 

100  ft.  ... 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  45  0 

0 

...  25  0 

0 

SPAN-ROOF  VILLA  CONSERVATORIES. 


Adaptable  for  the  lawn  ot  a  villa  residence,  being  well  and  substantially  built,  constructed  of 

the  best  materials,  and  artistically 
finished,  with  diagonal  panels  and 
bargeboards.  The  framework  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2  in.  by  3J  in.  red  deal,  the 
lower  part  doubly-lined  with  tongued 
and  grooved  matchboards,  and  the  roof 
properly  fitted  with  sashes,  which 
farilitates  fixing  or  removing  of  same 
without  disturbing  glass. 

The  houses  are  fitted  with  a  half- 
glass  door,  complete  with  rim  lock, 
brass  fittings  and  key,  and  is  supplied 
with  lattice  staging  for  each  side,  loot- 
path  the  entire  length ;  gutters,  down- 
pipes,  suitable  ventilators,  and  neces¬ 
sary  ironw’ork  for  opening  same. 

All  woodwork  painted  two  coats  of 
good  oil  paint ;  glass  cut  to  sizes  and  ali 

parts  securely  packed  on  rail.  Prices:—  Usual  Price  Sale  Price 


Lot. 

Long. 

Wide. 

High. 

To  Eaves. 

Packed  on  rail. 

Packed  on 

343  to  351 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  tt. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

£7 10 

0 

£5  10  c 

352  to  358 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft, 

5  ft.  6  in. 

...  10  0 

0 

~7  0  c 

359  to  363 

15  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  it.  6  in. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

...  12  0 

0 

8  10  c 

364  to  371 

20  ft. 

9  ft- 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

16  16 

0 

12  0  c 

372  to  377 

25  tt. 

9  ft. 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

...  21  0 

0 

15  0  c 

21  oz.  for  Roof  5  per  cent,  extra. 


“AMATEUR”  SPAN-ROOF  AND  LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSES. 

TENANTS’  FIXTURES. 


Made  especially  for  Amateurs  at  a 
nominal  figure,  thereby  coming  within 
reach  of  those  who  require  a  strong 
but  inexpensive  structure,  and  being 
constructed  in  complete  sections,  are 
erectable  by  any  bandy  man  or 
gardener  in  a  few  hours.  Framework 
is  substantially  constructed  of  red 
deal,  the  lower  part  being  filled  in  with 
well-seasoned  tonguea  and  grooved 
matchboards.  The  house  is  lilted 
with  door  complete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  painted  one  coat  of 
good  oil  colour,  supplied  with  all 
necessary  ironwork  and  stages  for 
each  side,  and  good  16  oz.  glass 
throughout.  All  parts  securely  packed, 
and  put  on  rail.  Prices 


SPAN  ROOF 


LEAN-TO.  Usual  Price.  Sale  Price. 


Lot. 

Long. 

Wide. 

High.  To  Eaves. 

Packed  on  rail. 

Packed  on  rail. 

57  to  71 

Span  roof 

7  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft.  .. 

£2 16 

0 

-  £2 

5 

0 

72  to  76 

n 

8  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

3 

10 

0 

...  2 

15 

0 

77  to  108 

M 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

4  ft. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

109  to  121 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

122  to  149 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft-  - 

6 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

150  to  170 

,» 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  ... 

8 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

171  to  176 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

177  to  184 

11 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

17 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

185  to  189 

It 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

30 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

190  to  197 

It 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft-  . 

5  ft.  6  in. 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

198  to  201 

30  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  ... 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

202  to  21 1 

Lean-to 

7  It. 

5  ft- 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

212  to  221 

9  tt. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

4  it. 

3 

10 

0 

...  2 

15 

0 

222  to  225 

It 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  it. 

5  ft.  .- 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

226  to  228 

1, 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft. 

8 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

SPAN  ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 


The  Illustration  shown  will  convince 
all  practical  minds  of  the  importance 
and  util  ty  of  this  class  of  house  for 
Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  House  for  Forcing,  or 
growing  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Melons, 
etc. 

Specification. — Built  tor  brickwork,  3  it. 
high,  of  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red 
deal;  roof  ventilation  according  to  size ; 
door  at  one  end ;  all  21  02.  glass  ;  painted 
one  coat.  Carefully  packed  on  Rail. 


Lot. 

Usual  Price 

229  to  235 

...  20  by  9 

£g  0  0 

236  to  242 

...  20  by  12 

1100 

243  to  246 

20  by  14 

14  10  0 

247  to  250 

40  by  9 

17  0  0 

251  to  255 

...  40  by  12 

21  0  0 

256  to  257 

...  40  by  14 

25  0  0 

258  to  260 

...  100  by  9 

40  0  0 

26t  to  267 

...  i©o  by  12 

48  0  0 

268  to  281 

100  by  14 

55  0  0 

282  to  342  Ventilating  boxes  for  Side  Walls 

4  9 

Sale  Price. 
£600 
800 
1100 
12  o  o 
16  0  o 

20  0  O 

25  o  o 
33  o  0 
40  o  o 
2  3 


For  Full  Specification  of  Sale  see  recent  3  page  Advertisement  in  “The  Gardening  World.” 


G^TJ^XjOC3-XJE 

W.  COOPER,  747  to  755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


r^si) 


>uui/gjLEqCT3)CiJcia*j' 


1NLAND«LETTERS  “The  rates  of  postage,  when  prepaid,  for  letters 
sent  to  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows:— 

Not  exceeding  i  oz.  in  weight . id. 

Exceeding  i  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  2  ozs . ijrf. 

And  so  on  at  the  rate  of  M.  for  every  additional  2  ozs.  No  letter  to  be 
above  18  in  in  length,  9  in.  in  width,  and  6  in.  in  depth. 

SAMPLE  PACKETS. — For  a  packet  weighing  not  more  than  40Z.  id. 
For  a  nacket  weighing  more  than  4  oz.  but  not  more  than  6  oz.  ...  iM. 

For  a  packet  weighing  more  than  6  oz  but  not  more  than  8  oz,  ...  2d. 

No  packet  must  exceed  8  oz.  in  wei.ght.  The  limits  of  dimensions  are 

12  in.  by  8  in.  by  4  in.  ,  ,  ,r  r 

BOOK  POST.— The  postage  is  one  halfpenny  for  every  2  ozs.  or  part 

-f  that  weight  No  book-packet  may  be  above  5  lbs.  in  weight,  nor  above 
T  ft  6  in  ii"  len‘'th,  g  in.  in  width,  or  6  in.  in  depth  unless  it  be  sent 
to  or  from  one  ot  the  Government  Offices. 


NEWSPAPERS. — For  eacli  Registered  Newspaper 
No  packet  of  Newspapers  to  be  above  14  lbs.  in  weight. 

I  ft.  in  widtli,  and  i  ft.  in  depth. 

TELEGRAMS.—The  charge  for  telegrams  throughout  the  United 
iMngdoin  IS  sixpence  for  twelve  words  Addresses  are  charged  fo,--. 
Beyond  these  twelve  words  the  rate  is  a  halfpenny  a  word.  ,A  receipt 
for  the  charges  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  2d. 

PARCELS. — Not  exceeding  I  lb.  in  weight  .  i,d 

For  each  additional  i  lb.  up  to  ii  lbs .  jtd 

No  parcel  can  be  sent  exceeding  ii  llis.  in  weight! .  '  ' 

The  dimensions  allowed  for  an  Inland  Postal  Parcel  are  ■— 

Greatest  length .  ,  ft,  g 

Greatest  length  and  girth  combined  ...  6  ft. 


Id 

ft.  in  length 


MOON’S 


MOON'S 


CHANGES 


CHANGES 


First  Q  ,  15th,  0.9  a.m. 
Full  M.  2ist,  3.11  p.in. 
Last  Q.,  zSth.  4^5_i_p.m 

FEBRUARY. 


AUGUST. 


New  M.,  5th.  9.45  p.ni. 
First  0.,  13th,  10.43  a. in 
Full  M..20th,  2.16 a. ni. 
Lust  Q.,  27th,  0.2S  p.in. 

MARCH. 

New  M.,  7th.  2.18  D.m. 
Fitst  O:  14th,  6.2S  p.m. 
Full  M.,  2rst,  2.11  p.m. 
Last  Q..  2gth,  S.28  a.m. 

APRIL. 

New  M,.  6ih,  4.0a.m. 
First  Q..  13th,  0.33  a. 111. 
Full  kl.,  20th,  3.2  a.m. 
Last  Q.,  28th,  3.20  a.m. 


NOVEMBER. 

tQ  .  5th.  3.i6p.iri. 
M.,  13th.  7.49  a.ni, 
'  0.,  2otli,  2.8  a.m. 

’  Sr., 27th,  8.54  a.m. 

DECEMBER. 


TUNE 


First  Q.,  5th.  0.15  p.m. 
Full  M.,  i2ih,  7.46  p.m. 
LastQ.,  igtli,  1 1.36  a.m. 
New  M..  27th.  2.20  a.m. 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c, 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c. 


AUGUST. 

14.  =8,  R.H.S.  DriTl 
Hall. — 15,  Cuckreld 
Flower  Show. 


MAPCH. 

13.  27.  R.H.S.  Drill 
Hall.—  14. Koval  Botanic. 
— 14. 15,  Preston  Spring 
Show.. 

APRIL. 

10.  24.  R.H.S.  Drill 
Hall. — 18, Royal  Botanic. 

MAY. 

8,  R.H.S.  Drill  Hall.— 
23,  24.  25,  Temple  Show. 
— 23,  Royal  Botanic. 

JUNE. 

12,  26.  R.H.S.  Drill 
Hall. — 13  14.  15,  York 

Floral  Fete.— 20,  Royal 
Botanic. — 27,  N.  Rose 
Show  at  Windsor. 

JULY. 

4,  ReigateRose  Show. 
— 4,  Royal  Botanic. — 7, 
N.  Rose  Show  at  Crystal 
Palace. — 10.  24,  R.H.S. 
Drill  Hall. -II,  12,  R. 
Caledonian  Society's 
Show. — 19,  X. Rose  Show 
at  Halifax. 


SEPTEM  BER. 

ir,  25.  R.H.S.  Drill 
Hall. — 12,  13,  R.  Caledo¬ 
nian  Society’s  Show. 

OCTOBER. 

9.23,  R.H  S.  Drill 
Hall.— 10,  II,  12,  N.C.S. 
at  Royal  Aquarium. 

NOVEM  BER. 

6,  7,  8,  N.C.S.  at  Royal 
Aquarium. — 1:5.  27, 
R.H.S.  Drill  Hall.— 13, 

14,  Kingston  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show. — 14.  35. 
Birmingham  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show. — 14.  3f, 
Bristol  Chrysanthemum 
Show.— 14, 15, Hull  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. — 14. 

15,  Tunbridge  WellsChry- 
santhemum  Show. — 13, 

16,  17.  Edinburgh  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show. — 

DECEM  BER. 

4,  5,  6,  N.C.S.  at  Royal 
.\quarium. — ii,  R.H.S. 
Drill  Hall. 


Established  1884. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY  FOR  SATURDAY. 

PHICE  OISLH  PEjiflY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (including  Postage;: — Three  Months 
Is  8d  :  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.;  Twelve  Months,  6s.6d.— PREPAI D. 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  'Wry'SE,  East  Strand  P.O 
Telegraphic  Address:  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON,' 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C, 


'  JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH. 
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USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 


Price  3s.  Post  Free,  35.  3^/. 

“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  &  Slirubs” 

BV 

ID.  WIEBSTEI?., 

Author  of  '^Practical  Forestry,"  ''British  Orchids,'  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 

and  Gardens. 


Price  55.  Post  Free,  55.  yi. 

“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE” 

BY 

JLRCHISiLlu.13  F.  SARROM, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  IS.  bd.  Post  Free,  is.  yd. 

“THE  CARNATION 

BY 

E.  S.  OOI5WEIL.E. 

Contains  the  History,  Properties,  and  Management  of  this  popular  flower,  with  a 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation, 


Price  IS. 

“FERNS  AND 


Br  Post,  IS.  f,d. 

FERN  CULTURE 


BY 

J.  BIRKEN^HE  AD,  E.  R.  H.  S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool,  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 

baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  8lc. 


London:  “Gardening  World”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

OR  BY  ORDER  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


January  18,  1894. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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SPRINQ 

CATALOGUE 

FOR  1894. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Five  Coloured 
Plates  (Illustrating  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Beans, 
Celery,  Primulas,  Gloxinias,  Silenes,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  Convolvulus,  and  Chrysanthemums), 
and  hundreds  of  Engravings.  Also  containing 
complete  Cultural  Instructions,  an  article  on 
“  Beautiful  Borders,”  List  of  Novelties,  &c.,  &c., 

NOW  READY,  POST  FREE,  Is. 

which  may  be  deducted  off  subsequent  Orders. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION,  ready  on  FEBRUARY  1,  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS, 


NOW  READY. 

DANIELS’ 

Illustrated  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue 
for  Amateur  Gardeners, 

SPRING,  1894, 

Containing  132  pages,  imperial  size,  of  beautifully  illustrated 
letterpress,  three  supeib  coloured  plates,  a  select  list  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Clematises,  Carnations,  and  other  florists’  flowers,  with 
copious  notes  on  cultivation,  and  a  list  of  the  best  novelties  of 
the  season.  The  whole  enclosed  in  a  charmingly  printed 
coloured  wrapper.  This  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  and 
most  complete  Garden  Catalogue  yet  published,  and  should 
certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture. 

PRICE  Is.,  POST  FREE. 

The  Shilling  to  be  deducted  from  first  order  of  5s.  or  upwards. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 

NORWICH. 


BURMESE  LILIES. 


HUGH  LOW  &  GO. 

Have  just  received  per  s.-s.  Yorkshire  a  grand  Consignment 

of  L.  NEPALENSE  and  L.  SULPHUREUM 
fWALLICHIANUM  SUPERBUM).  which  they 
propose  to  offer  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  bulbs  vary 
very  much  in  appearance,  and  new  varieties  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FAHM  NURSERIES, 

Tottenham,  London. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JTiLJVISS  CYI>HER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  doaea. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


ROSES  &  VINES 

OF  UNSURPASSED  QUALITY. 

INSI»E!CTION  lUTTITEO. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

THE  NURSERIES, 

BUSH  HILL  PARK',  N. 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  A  hoses. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

THe  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRI DGEWORTH,  Herts 

Bold  Medal 


Chrysanthemums. 

My  Collection  has  been  awarded  this  season  2  Gold 
Medals.  2  Silver  Gilt,  i  Silver,  and  i  Bronze— the 
highest  Award  in  each  case.  The  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Gold  Medal  being  the  only 
one  ever  awarded  to  a  collection  of  cut  blooms. 

My  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Chrysanthemums  should  secure  a  copy 
of  my  new  descriptive  and  illustrated  Catalogue  (the 
most  useful  and  complete  ever  published),  which 
contains  cultural  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea 
and  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  also  cultural  notes  by  Mr. 
E.  Beckett.  Post  free,  seven  stamps. 


a.  «xo:Nr£:s, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

FRUIT 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

Bushes  iu  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s,  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


_ _  LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  ol  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

RD.  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


SUTTON’S 

AMATEUR’S  GUIDE 
IN  HORTICULTURE 

For  1894 

Contains  full  Descriptions  of  ALL  THE  BEST 

VEGETABLES  &  FLOWERS 

WITH 

COMPLETE  PRICE  LISTS 

OF 

Every  Seed  for  the  Garden 

IT  IS  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

Life-like  Pictures,  Photos, 

Chromos  and  Engravings 

OF  THE  LEADING 


THE  FIELD  says — “  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
excelled  themselves  in  this  publicition.” 

THE  MORNING  POST  says — ’’  It  is  laden  with 
practical  information  of  the  highest  value.” 


Price  One  Shilling,  post  free :  Gratis  to  Customers 
from — 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 

E/  El  D  I  isr  a-. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  313 


'  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  January  i6th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Jlorris’  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  January  17th. — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  :  Annual  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  19th. — Sale  of  Orchids  and  Lily  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  i7,th,  1894. 


Whe  Cold. — So  recently  as  the  and  inst. 

we  heard  a  strong  desire  expressed  by 
a  gardener  that  some  check  should  be  given 
to  the  rapidly  developing  vegetation,  and 
especially  of  fruit  buds.  How  quickly  that 
aspiration  was  answered  all  of  us  know. 
The  response  on  the  part  of  Nature  was  as 
sudden  as  severe.  That  in  a  large  degree 
the  effect  on  ground  crops  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  snow  covering  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  all  the  same  vve  may  now 
expect  to  hear  of  much  mischief  done  to 
gross  grown  green  crops,  so  abundant  and 
luxuriant  before,  but  which  may  be  very 
different  now. 
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We  have  had  frost  of  unusual  severity, 
aided,  as  it  was,  in  its  effects  by  the  very 
strong,  keen,  and  intensely  cold  wind, 
literally  an  icy  hurricane,  that  penetrated 
everywhere,  and  found  even  the  bones  of 
the  most  warmly  clothed.  It  is  at  such 
moments  we  realise  what  is  the  misery  of 
those  in  want.  Those  who  have  commenced 
forcing  in  houses  or  pits,  or  have  made  up 
hot-beds  or  Mushroom  ridges  out  of  doors, 
let  them  be  ever  so  well  covered,  must 
have  found  that  it  was  ver}^  hard  work  to 
exclude  frost,  and  generally  to  keep  up  the 
needful  temperature.  How  valuable  at 
such  times  are  stout  canvas  screens  or 
covers  to  hang  round  the  ends  and  sides  of 
glass  houses,  as  by  thus  breaking  the 
force  of  the  wind  very  much  indeed  is 
saved. 

It  is  one  of  the  features  of  our  cold 
visitations  that  they  seldom  endure  for  long, 
whilst  exceptionally  severe  or  boisterous 
times  are  rare.  We  have  to  endure  very 
much  less  of  intensity  than  is  found  on  the 
European  continent,  where  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  terrible,  and  such  as  must 
bring  great  disaster  to  horticulture.  If  we 
get  20°  or  25°  of  frost  it  is  held  to  be  intense, 
how  terrible  therefore  must  be  40°  to  50®, 
and  even  in  north-west  Canada  so  much  as 
60°,  as  was  there  experienced  just  before 
Christmas.  From  these  troubles  of  low 
temperature  ver}?-  happily  we  are  spared, 
and  may  we  never  know  greater  cold  than 
has  recently  been  experienced  ! 

TTRUiT  Packing. — This  subject  has  of  late 
■^been  ventilated  in  the  Daily  Press.  It 
seems  a  little  unseasonable,  but  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  right  time  is  a  very  busy 
one  for  the  papers  and  the  grov/ers  of  fruit  ; 
therefore  we  must  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  It  is  naturally  humiliating  to 
learn  that  our  home  growers  are  in  their 
packing  and  sorting  arrangements  generally 
so  far  behind  the  foreigner,  who  is  the  bHe 
noir  of  the  home  grower.  It  is  not  that  the 
outsider  produces  better  fruit  or  better 
produce  of  any  kind,  but  his  method  of 
sending  to  market  is  so  much  better,  neater, 
and  convenient  than  ours. 

We  fear  it  will  be  long  ere  our  home 
growers  take  fully  to  heart  that  object 
lesson  which  imported  [fruit  so  constantly 
teaches  them,  but  that  they  must  and  will 
in  time  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
consumer  is  now  rather  more  refined  in 
taste,  and  does  not  care  to  have  good  fruit 
sent  in  to  him  just  as  coals  or  f'potatos  are. 
Let  us  see  what  our  press  correspondent 
says; — “Fruit  and  butter  come  across  to 
Southampton,  thence  to  Waterloo,  packed 
in  small  crates,  the  various  parcels  in  small 
boxes,  ranging  from  2  lbs.  to  4lbs.  In 
these  they  go  to  Covent  Garden,  thence  to 
the  shops,  often  to  the  hotels  and  other 
consumers  without  being  opened,  or  the 
contents  handled.  How  neat,  clean,  and 
convenient  is  all  this  ;  and  if  it  pays  the 
French  packer  to  take  so  much  pains,  surely 
it  will  pay  our  own  people  to  do  likewise.” 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Gardening  Press  has  been  lacking  in  its 
duty  in  this  matter.  Attention  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  drawn  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  so  will  our  press  continue  to  urge 
on  our  growers  better  packing  conditions. 
The  Daily  Press,  however,  does  reach  a 
class  both  of  growers  and  consumers  that 
is  not  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gardening  papers,  and  even  if  the  latter 
body,  the  fruit  consumers  of  the  kingdom, 
will  themselves  join  in  our  demand  for 
better  methods  of  transit,  very  much  will 
be  gained.  We  are  most  anxious  to  see 
this  grave  reproach  on  our  home  fruit  trade 
removed.  Curiously  enough  it  does  not 
apply  with  any  appreciable  force  to  indoor 
fruits,  for  the  handled  baskets  now  used 


enable  soft  and  perfect  fruit  to  be  sent 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  in 
absolute  security. 


HE  Poisonous  Yew. — In  ancient  days 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bow  of 
the  heavy,  mournful  Yew  in  the  hands  of 
English  archers  wrought  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  when  used  against  foes.  To-day  its 
green  foliage  kills  cattle  freely  if  the  beasts 
partake  of  it.  Ordinarily  the  Yew  is  not 
found  growing  in  or  near  to  pastures,  but 
it  has  been  planted  largely  in  pleasure 
grounds  and  in  churchyards,  and  even  our 
forefathers  seem  to  have  had  a  notion  that  it 
was  not  good  for  cattle.  Perhaps  we  may 
add  that  hardly  any  of  our  evergreens  are, 
although  the  Yew  seems  to  be  rhe  most 
deadly  in  its  effects. 

It  has  not  infrequently  happened  through 
gross  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  trim¬ 
mings  of  evergreens — Yew  inclusive — have 
been  thrown  where  cattle  had  access  to 
them,  and  numerous  deaths  have  resulted. 
These  have,  however,  been  chiefly  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  changing  condition  of  the  leaf¬ 
age  induced  by  partial  decay.  In  the  most 
recent  instance  reported— that  of  several 
heifers  and  two  cows  being  poisoned  by 
eating  Yew  on  Lord  Tollemache’s  estate  in 
Cheshire — there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Yew  was  eaten  direct  from  the 
trees,  and  if  the  cattle  were  driven  to  the 
trees  for  shelter  from  the  bitter  weather 
and  also  from  the  snow,  which  prevented 
access  to  the  pasture,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  they  may  have  partaken  of 
the  Yew  in  a  condition  of  hunger,  and  have 
eaten  ravenously. 

We  should  be  sorry  for  the  sake  of  what 
is,  if  of  a  somewhat  mournful  aspect,  yet  a 
beautiful  tree,  that  some  slight  negligence 
should  yet  lead  to  its  being  brought  into 
disrepute.  Whatever  its  proper  place  is, 
certainly  it  is  not  in  pastures,  and  any  who 
have  Yews  so  placed  should  have  them 
securely  fenced  Irom  cattle,  and  this  pro¬ 
tection  is  all  the  more  needful  in  severe 
weather. 


HE  Snowfall. — A  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
and  especially  several  falls  in  suc¬ 
cession,  always  brings  a  certain  amount 
of  stagnation  in  gardens,  and  gardeners, 
especially  where  a  large  staff  of  men  is 
emplo3'ed,  are  often  much  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  find  labour  that  is  useful  during  the 
period  the  snow  covering  may  exist. 
Naturally  the  first  course  to  take  is  to  clear 
roads  and  footways  in  every  direction,  as 
locomotion  not  only  becomes  easy,  but  the 
roads  and  paths  so  treated  are  saved 
from  much  harm  later  when  the  thaw 
comes.  It  is,  however,  far  from  wise  to 
remove  snow  from  any  portion  of  the 
garden  that  is  cropped,  or  from  grass, 
except  where  getting  at  produce  renders  it 
essential. 

Snow  may  be  with  advantage  removed 
from  houses  or  roofs,  except  stores  of  any 
kind  w’here  the  frost  may  do  mischief ;  and 
yards  and  open  gravel  or  ash  or  asphalte 
areas  may  be  cleared  of  snow,  if  there  be 
any  convenient  place  to  which  it  can  be 
removed,  without  creating  greater  tro.uble 
than  it  would  if  allowed  to  lie.  Still,  con¬ 
siderable  as  may  be  the  work  involved 
should  the  snow  lie  on  the  ground  for  some 
time,  it  is  little  relativel}^  and  soon  done. 
Perhaps  some  Conifers,  Shrubs,  &c.,  may 
be  well  relieved  of  their  fleec}'^  covering. 
Still  that  is  soon  performed  with  the  aid  of 
a  stout  stick  or  pole.  Then  comes  the  need 
for  providing  plenty  of  indoor  work. 
Labels  may  be  made,  pots  may  be  washed, 
stakes  trimmed  and  tied  up  into  bundles 
ready  for  use,  pegs  for  layering  in  the 
summer  prepared,  sheds  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  whitewashed,  floors  repaired. 


tanks  cleaned  out,  indeed  very  much  of 
useful  work  may  thus  be  found,  although 
the  ingenuity  of  every  head  gardener  is 
very  severely  taxed  just  then  to  keep  all 
hands  usefully  employed.  So  much  less 
is  practicable  under  a  heavy  snowfall 
than  is  the  case  when  a  severe  spell 
of  frost  only  without  snow  renders  much 
out  of  door  work  possible.  Happily  the 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  on  Monday 
evening  speedily  cleared  away  the  late 
snowfall. 

- - ^ - 

Chrysanthemum  Show  for  Glasgow. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  it  has  been  decided  by  the  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  of  Glasgow  to  form  a  Chrysanthemum 
Society  in  that  city. 

Mr.  George  Harris,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Alnwick  Castle,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Northumberland  County  Council  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  gardening.  The  first 
lecture  at  Crookham  was  given  on  Friday  evening, 
the  subject  of  Mr.Harris's  discourse  being  the  culture 
of  the  Strawberry. 

Primu'as  and  Cyclamen  at  Reading. — Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  annual  display  of  Primulas  and 
Cyclamens  is  now  in  fine  order  for  inspection,  and 
is  such  a  cheering  sight  at  this  dull  season  that  we 
strongly  recommend  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
find  themselves  within  reach  of  Reading  to  look  in 
and  see  the  beautiful  display. 

Forests  of  Apples.  —  The  American  journal, 
Meehan's  Monthly,  says  that  the  Apple  has  become 
naturalised  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  One  meets 
with  forests  of  it  of  several  acres  in  extent,  from  the 
sea  coast  to  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  in  several 
localities. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  five 
new  members  were  elected ;  and  there  being  an 
accumulated  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Benefit 
Fund,  it  was  resolved  that  the  same  be  added  to  the 
credit  of  members  on  all  amounts  above  £1,  at  the 
rate  of  four  pence  in  the  £.  This  being  the  last 
meeting  in  the  financial  year,  Messrs.  Dixon,  Gunner 
and  Puzey  were  elected  to  audit  the  accounts.  The 
annual  meeting  has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  March  12th  at  8  o’clock,  when  Mr.  B. 
Wynne  will  preside. 

A  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature. — A  Belfast 
correspondent  writes  : — "On  the  morning  of  Friday 
the  5th  inst.,  our  out-door  thermometer  stood  at  32°, 
and  snow  fall  at  intervals  ;  at  i  p.m.  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  mercury  stood  at  28‘^.  On  Saturday, the 
6th,  at  7  a.m.  the  same  instrument  registered  3° 
below  zero,  or  35°  of  frost,  an  amount  not  often 
experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  was  never 
before  in  an  atmosphere  below  zero,  although  I  have 
seen  such  temperatures  recorded  before  now,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  soon  the  hair  on  one's  upper  lip 
gets  into  a  solid  piece  of  ice.’’ 

The  Kingston  and  Suburban  Gardeners' Association. 
— The  following  is  the  programme  of  lectures  &c., 
for  the  ensuing  session; — January  i6th,  "The 
Dahlia,’’  by  Mr.  A.  Dean;  January  30th,  discus¬ 
sion,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Cushon,  "  How  to 
make  our  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  more  Attrac¬ 
tive  ’’  ;  February  13th,  "  The  Carnation,’’  by  Mr.  G. 
Woodgate  ;  February  27th,  "  The  Culture  of  Mush¬ 
rooms,’’  by  Mr.  T.  Benson  ;  March  13th,  discussion, 
to  be  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Cox,  “  How  best  to  secure  a 
good  supply  of  Peas  over  a  long  season  ’’ ;  and  March 
27th,  "  Hardy  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs,’’  by  Mr.  W. 
Barr. 

The  Weather  in  Ayrshire. — The  last  week  of  1893 
and  the  first  of  1894  have  been  in  singular  contrast 
to  each  other.  From  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
mildest  winter  weeks  on  record,  the  advent  of  the 
New  Year  ushered  us  into  an  apparently  semi-arctic 
period.  Frost  set  in  on  Monday  the  ist  inst., 
increasing  in  intensity  till  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
when  the  lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
season  here,  viz.  17°  of  frost,  was  registered  at  ii 
a.m.  The  blooming  of  Wallflowers  and  Snowdrops 
during  the  last  week  of  the  old  year  made  one  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  weather  which  has  so  soon  followed, 
but  vegetation  was  needful  of  a  check  in  its  recently 
too  quick  march. — M. 
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Forestry  in  Great  Britain.— On  Saturday,  Colonel 
Bailey  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Forestry  in  Great 
Britain,”  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  St.  Andrews.  He  observed  that  Scotland 
had  always  taken  the  lead  in  this  question.  He 
showed  that  the  continuance  of  our  present  supplies 
of  timber  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  urged  that  we 
should  look  to  our  home  resources  and  plant  up  a 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  unsuited  for  agriculture. 
He  alluded  to  the  recent  revision  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  orders  relating  to  the  use  of  home¬ 
grown  timber  in  the  erection  of  buildings  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act,  and  to  the  facilities  now 
afforded  for  the  planting  of  the  trees  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  Act.  He  spoke  of  the  recent  storm, 
and  explained  how  the  effect  of  such  storms  might 
to  some  extent  be  modified.  He  concluded  with 
some  remarks  on  the  effects  of  growing  timber  in 
open  woods. 

The  Devon  and  ExeterGardeners’ Association.— The 
annual  supper  of  this  Association  took  place  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  the  5th  inst,,  when  a  large 
number  of  members  sat  down,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  A  number  of  toasts  were  given  and  responded 
to,  including  that  of  ”  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,"  to  which  Mr.  Weeks  and  Mr. 
Stoneman  replied,  the  former  remarking  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  Association  more  thoroughly 
supported  in  the  outlying  districts,  and  obtain  such 
a  membership  and  support  that  they  would  be  able 
to  follo  w  the  example  of  other  Associations  he  knew 
of — say,  for  instance,  the  Licensed  Victuallers — and 
be  able  to  erect  a  monument  to  its  activity.  It 
would  be  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  if  the 
Association  assumed  large  enough  proportions, 
whether  they  could  not  erect  buildings  in  which 
old  and  poor  gardeners  should  be  able  to  live  in 
comfort. 

Mp.  David  R.  Bone,  at  present  gardener  at  Kirkland 
Park,  Darvel,  N.B.,  has  been  engaged  as  foreman  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Bryden,  of  the  Dennistoun  Nurseries, 
Ayr. 

Manna. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  various 
substances  possessed  of  different  properties  ;  but  in 
all  cases  the  product  is  a  natural  one.  One  kind  of 
manna  is  the  product  of  Eucalyptus  mannifera,  E. 
tereticornis  and  probably  other  species  growing  in 
Australia.  A  sample  from  the  last  named  tree  has 
been  sent  us  from  New  South  Wales  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kerslake,  resident  in  Strathfield  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  A  dark  brownish-red  gum  is  exuded  from 
the  stem  and  larger  branches  of  most  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  but  the  Grey  Gum  (E.  tereticornis)  just 
mentioned,  also  produces  a  totally  different  sub¬ 
stance,  which  children  collect  and  eat,  under  the 
name  of  manna.  It  consists  of  small  particles  of 
white  matter  aggregated  together  in  larger,  but 
irregular  lumps,  resembling  Sago  in  the  raw  state, 
previous  to  its  being  manufactured  or  dressed  into 
the  commercial  article.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  the 
mouth  and  has  a  sweet  taste.  This  substance  drops 
from  the  leaves,  thus  coming  within  reach  of  the 
young  collectors  above  mentioned.  Whether  it  is 
excreted  by  the  leaves,  or  is  the  product  of  insects 
feeding  upon  the  leaves  our  correspondent  does  not 
say. 

The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — The  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  guarantors  of  the  great  Annual  Exhibition 
and  Gala  was  held  in  York  on  the  5th  inst.  Mr. 
Alderman  Milward  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
Joseph  Terry.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  (Mr. 
Alderman  Clacton)  was  unanimously  elected 
President  for  the  year  ;  and  the  following  officers 
were  also  unanimously  re  elected,  viz.  : — Sir  Joseph 
Terry,  Chairman  of  Council ;  Mr.  E.  Rooke,  Vice- 
Chairman  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Treasurer  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons,  Secretary.  Grants  were  made 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  Gala,  as  follows  : 
— Floral  Committee,  £600  ■,  music,  £120',  fireworks, 
£100 ;  balloons,  £'j^  ;  amusements,  £150.  The 
Secretary  announced  that  he  had  secured  several 
special  prizes,  including  one  of  £5  from  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Close,  and  another  of  £5  5s.  from  Messrs 
Backhouse  &  Sons. 

The  Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. 
— This  Society  was  formed  about  a  year  since  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  amateurs  of 
the  district  for  reading  papers,  exhibiting  specimens, 
discussions,  etc.  Professional  gardeners  are  not 


eligible  for  membership,  and  there  are  already  152 
members.  Three  excursions  of  members  took  place 
during  the  year,  the  first  to  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  near 
Kenilworth  in  June;  another  to  Canwell  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Tamworth,  in  July;  and  the  third  to 
Impney  Gardens,  Droitwich,  The  report  for  the. 
past  year  has  just  been  issued,  and  we  see  that  in 
the  programme  for  the  winter  session  two  important 
subjects,  "  Hardy  Fruits  for  Suburban  Gardens,  and 
their  Culture,”  and  ”  The  Carnation,  Picotee,  and 
Pink  suitable  for  Town  Gardens,”  both  papers  being 
from  well-known  local  horticulturists.  Much  of  the 
success  of  this  Association  is  due  to  the  energy  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  such 
societies  give  great  encouragement  to  amateurs  in 
gardening,  and  very  animated  discussions  often 
result. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  following 
is  the  syllabus  of  this  Association's  meetings  for  the 
current  year '.  —  February  2nd,  “Propagation  by 
Budding  and  Grafting,”  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Laird,  The 
Nurseries  Monifieth.  March  2nd,  “  Horticultural 
Language  :  what  it  teaches,  and  how  to  know  it,”  Mr. 
Robert  Clarke,  Scotscraig  Gardens,  Tayport.  April 
6th,  "  The  Amaryllis,”  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  Castle 
Street,  Broughty  Ferry.  May  4th,  "  The  Honey  Bee,  ’ 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  Letham  Mill,  Arbroath.  June 
ist,  “Notes  on  Variegated  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  Mr, 
Hugh  Fraser,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 
July  6th,  “Decorative  Palms,”  Mr.  Colin  M'Kenzie, 
Warriston  Nurseries,  Edinburgh.  August  3rd, 
“Herbaceous  Plants,”  Mr.  Thomas  Blackley, 
Seggieden  Gardens,  Perth.  September  14th, 
“Horticultural  Questions,’  subjects  to  be  after¬ 
wards  announced.  October  5th,  "  Manures,”  Mr. 
Jno.  Baxter,  Pine  Grove  Gardens,  Dundee.  Nov. 
2nd,  “  Summer  and  Winter  Pruning,”  Mr.  Richard 
Cairns,  Balruddery  Gardens,  Dundee.  December 
7th,  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Rooms,  10  Constitution  Road,  at  7.30  p.m.,  on  the 
dates  named. 

Siphocampylos  macropodus. — The  general  aspect 
of  this  plant  reminds  one  of  Centropogon  Lucyanus, 
although  not  so  stiff  in  habit.  The  plant  grows  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  the  branches  in  the  upper  portion 
assume  a  spreading  habit,  showing  off  the  flowers  to 
advantage.  The  latter  have  longish,  slender  stalks 
which  allow  the  flowers  to  hang  down  beneath  the 
branches.  The  curved  tube  is  red,  and  the  three 
segments  into  which  the  lamina  is  divided  are  red. 
The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Centropogon 
above  mentioned.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Minas 
Geraes,  and  requires  stove  temperature,  although 
not  particularly  high.  It  is  not  a  plant  that  would 
take  the  eye  of  everybody,  but  the  flowers  are  pretty 
and  possess  some  novelty  because  comparatively 
seldom  seen.  Those,  however,  who  take  delight  in 
a  large  variety  of  flowering  plants  in  the  stove 
would  find  in  this  something  to  engage  his  attention 
and  gratify  his  curiosity. 

A  Scented  Fern. — There  are  many  Ferns  which 
give  off  an  odour  of  something,  although  in  many 
cases  the  odour  is  very  uniform  and  of  that  character 
which  we  should  attribute  to  Ferns  generally,  just 
as  all  Chrysanthemums  have  an  odour  of  their  own 
peculiar  kind.  Notwithstanding  the  name,  we  could 
never  detect  any  special  odour  or  fragrance  in 
Adiantum  fragrantissimum,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary.  Pteris  straminea  gives 
off  a  peculiar  odour,  which  is  not  howev’er  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable.  The  Hay-scented  Fern  has  an 
agreeable  though  by  no  means  powerful  perfume. 
On  the  contrary  Nepbrodium  fragrans,  to  which  we 
particularly  refer  in  this  instance,  has  a  distinct 
odour  reminding  one  of  the  sweetness  of  the  Violet. 
The  plant  itself  is  by  no  means  very  handsome  or 
conspicuous,  although  it  may  be  described  as  pretty 
when  well  grown.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
Arctic  America,  and  other  places,  and  is  hardy  in 
this  country,  yet  we  seldom  meet  with  it  in  collec¬ 
tions.  No  doubt  it  would  be  most  appreciated  in  a 
cool  fernery,  or  a  conservatory  into  which  the 
dwelling  house  opened  on  the  north  aspect.  It 
would  then  be  under  the  eye,  and  the  cultivator 
could  enjoy  its  fragrance  by  contact  when  lightly 
drawn  through  the  hand.  The  fronds  are  only  6  in. 
to  9  in.  long,  when  a  good  growth  has  been  made, 
so  that  it  needs  only  a  small  pot  for  its  accommoda¬ 
tion. 


INSECTICIDES. 

The  number  of  insecticides  in  the  market  is  legion, 
and  to  recommend  one  in  preference  to  another  would 
seem  to  be  unjust;  yet  most  gardeners  have  some 
particular  favourite  which  they  think  the  best.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  there  are  few  Orchid  growers  who 
have  not  expressed  a  wish  for  a  better  and  more 
effectual  system,  at  the  same  time  one  reasonable  in 
cost  for  fumigating  than  that  generally  practised. 
Tobacco  smoke  from  Tobacco  paper  or  cloth  is  un¬ 
certain  in  its  action,  and  few  growers  care  to  use 
either  the  paper  or  the  rag  in  the  Odontoglossum 
houses.  Carbon  cones  are  good  but  too  expensive 
for  general  use  ;  and  some  of  the  other  compounds 
offered  for  this  purpose  are  also  uncertain  in  their 
action ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  growers  to 
know  if  the  vendors  of  such  insecticides  are  liable 
for  damage  done  when  they  are  used  according  to 
their  own  directions,  as  if  this  is  so,  I  could  show 
good  cause  in  support  of  a  claim  for  damages. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  my  object,  which  is 
to  draw  attention  to  the  vapour  from  Tobacco 
juice  as  an  insecticide,  and  one  that  can  be  relied  upon 
without  fear  of  evil  results.  Tobocco  vapour  has 
been  in  use  now  for  a  number  of  years,  and  applied 
'.vith  the  thanatophore ;  but  the  expense  of  this 
machine  has  kept  it  from  coming  into  general  use. 
A  simple  and  effective  way  of  filling  the  house  re¬ 
quired  to  be  fumigated  with  vapour,  will  be  found 
by  putting  the  Tobacco  juice  in  a  zinc  pail,  the  exact 
quantity  is  immaterial,  as  any  not  evaporated  can  be 
used  again.  Heat  a  large  piece  of  iron  red  hot  and 
put  it  into  the  pail  with  the  juice.  The  effect  is 
rapid,  the  bouse  being  filled  in  a  few  minutes  ;  the 
number  of  pails  required  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  house,  but  a  little  practice  will  soon  show  the 
number  required. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  operator  should  leave  the 
house  as  soon  as  he  drops  the  hot  iron  into  the  pail. 
Where  thrips  are  numerous,  if  the  house  is  steamed 
once  a  week  for  a  month,  and  afterwards  once  a 
month,  it  will  rid  the  plants  of  this  destructive  insect. 
Not  only  is  the  vapour  an  effectual  insecticide,  but 
the  plants  seem  to  derive  a  certain  amount  of 
benefit  from  its  use,  which  will  be  seen  by  the  foliage 
rapidly  assuming  a  healthy  dark  green  colour. 
Although  this  system  of  steaming  is  not  new,  having 
been  recommended  in  your  columns  a  few  years  ago, 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  such  an  easy  means  of 
getting  rid  of  insects  is  within  our  reach. — A.IV. 
- - 

MODERN  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  p.  291) 

Good  packing  is  also  essential,  and  this  is  an  art 
which  only  few  study  and  fewer  acquire,  yet  to  do  so 
it  only  requires  a  little  thought,  a  little  tact,  and  a 
little  patience.  In  packing,  care  should  first  be 
taken  to  use  a  material  which  will  not  impart  a  bad 
flavour  to  the  fruit,  and  one  which  will  at  once  pro¬ 
tect  it  and  not  bruise  it,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  pack 
as  much  as  possible  into  a  given  space  without 
crushing,  and  to  insure  that  whilst  every  individual 
fruit  has  sufficient  space  to  travel  in  safety  and  com¬ 
fort,  it  has  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  annoy  its 
neighbour  by  jostling  about  during  the  journey,  and 
thus  become  a  nuisance  to  all  its  surroundings. 

The  art  of  packing  is  one  which  should  be  acquired 
by  every  young  gardener,  for  he  never  knows  when 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  use  it,  and  if  he  be  an 
adept,  nothing  will  tend  to  bring  him  into  more 
favour  with  his  distant  employer  or  friends,  than  his 
well  packed  hampers,  safely  to  hand  without  bruise 
or  blemish  to  their  contents.  The  greater  quantity 
of  one  kind  of  fruit  to  be  packel,  the  less  skill  is 
required  in  the  packing.  It  requires  more  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  comfortably  stow  away,  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  a  safe  transit,  where  one  has  for 
instance  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  a  Melon,  twelve  Plums, 
six  Peaches,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cut 
flowers  to  send  in  one  package,  and  that  to  a  most 
particular  lady  at  the  other  end  who,  should  there 
be  the  least  chance,  will  not  fail  to  find  fault.  It  is 
in  such  an  instance  that  the  art  of  packing  is  tested 
to  the  utmost.  I  should  like  to  see  a  prize  awarded 
at  our  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  for  such  a  hamper 
or  box  packed  and  posted  or  sent  by  rail  from  a 
distance  which  when  unpacked  was  found  to  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

The  Zonal  Pelargonium. 

The  Pelargonium  is  so  easy  of  cultivation  that  none 
need  fail.  Cuttings  will  bear  the  roughest  possible 
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treatment,  and  afterwards  grow  in  almost  anything. 
I  don’t  think  even  our  friend  Mr.  Spark's  precaution 
to  take  them  off  at  a  joirt  with  a  slanting  cut  is 
necessary.  The  Zonal  Pelargonium  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  those  plants  which,  from  the  very  first,  has 
been  doomed  to  a  life  of  hard  work  and  pent  up 
misery,  never,  excepting  in  but  few  instances,  being 
allowed  to  attain  the  full  majesty  of  its  power,  a 
favourite  necessity  with  all,  yet  never  associated 
with  anything  really  artistic  and  beautiful,  doomed 
to  exist  pent  up  in  a  small  overcrowded  pot, or  crowded 
together  in  ugly  masses,  and  formal  flowerbeds  with 
companions  equally  as  unfortunate.  Nevertheless  it  is 
at  present  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  we  have,  and 
if  properly  treated  will  never  fail  to  cheer  us  with  a 
flower  at  all  seasons.  As  a  compost  for  striking 
cuttings  in,  Mr.Sparks  has  recommended  proportions 
of  loam,  rotten  leaf  soil,  and  sand  ;  now  I  would 
rather  see  the  leaf  soil  left  out  of  the  mixture,  so  far 
as  the  cutting  stage  is  concerned.  The  Pelargonium 
is  of  a  soft  sappy  nature,  and  any  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  apt  to  breed  fungus,  which  is  bound  to 
more  or  less  affect  the  cuttings. 

Cutting  pots  should  be  provided  with  good  drain¬ 
age,  after  which  fill  your  pot  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  brim,  with  a  compost  of  good  loam  and  a  small 
portion  of  sand,  making  it  as  firm  as  possible,  and 
place  over  this  a  layer  of  half  an  inch  of  sand  ;  place 
your  cuttings  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pots,  as  they 
strike  better  in  this  position,  and  make  them  as  firm 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  them  ;  spare  the  water-can  till 
your  cutting  shows  signs  of  having  developed  its 
first  roots.  1  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  stiffly  trained 
exhibition  plants,  and  am  very  pleased  to  find  they 
have,  in  other  instances  besides  that  of  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium,  had  to  give  way  to  other  and  more 
pleasing  forms. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits. 

Dr.  Dangar’s  lecture  on  this  subject  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  two  respects.  I  went  to  the  lecture  with  the 
idea  that  the  learned  doctor  would  dilate  upon  his 
own  practical  experience,  and  have  given  us  the 
benefit  of  his  deep  studies  of  these  most  wonderful 
yet  destructive  creatures.  But  not  so  ;  we  were 
simply  treated  to  extracts  of  a  report  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which,  so  far  as  they  went,  were 
amusing  and  instructive,  but  to  most  of  us  fell  short 
of  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter,  viz.,  the  best  means 
for  their  destruction.  And  here  we  have  the  second  dis¬ 
appointing  part  of  his  lecture.  Apparently  every  one 
was  most  anxious  to  know  the  nature  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  creatures,  their  history  and  mode  of 
procedure,  but  more  than  this  needed  instruction  in 
the  best  means  of  destroying  them.  The  report 
from  which  the  doctor  read  his  remarks  fills  up  this 
deficiency  after  a  manner,  and  this  report  may  be 
had  of  any  bookseller  for  7^d.,  and  of  which  I 
would  advise  every  one  to  obtain  a  copy  ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  in  some  instances  I  consider  the  cure  there 
recommended  would  be  almost  if  not  as  fatal  as  the 
disease,  I  would  advise  every  one  before  applying 
the  remedies  there  set  forth  to  study  them  carefully 
and  to  bring  their  own  practical  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  them.  These  evils  require  to  be  nipped  as  it 
were  in  the  bud,  and  the  most  successful  remedy  is 
in  every  case  good  cultivation :  no  sparing  of  care, 
labour,  or  nutriment ;  keeping  your  crops  growing 
and  healthy,  in  which  case  should  an  attack  come 
your  plants  will  generally  survive  and  out-live  it, 
which  otherwise  if  in  a  weak  condition  are  bound  to 
succumb. 

The  Begonia. 

This  plant  has  in  many  instances  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  once  so  proudly  occupied  by  the  Pelargonium, 
and  is,  if  everyone  would  only  believe  it,  as  easy  of 
cultivation ;  as  a  summer  decorative  plant,  it  is 
perhaps  more  effective  and  pleasing.  Its  cultivation 
has  to  some  extent  been  marred  by  that  great  evil 
the  straining  after  large  flowers,  but  this  evil  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  passed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  what  is  now  most  sought  after,  is  stiff,  erect 
foot-stalks,  which  some  of  our  most  successful  raisers 
are  obtaining  by  degrees,  and  in  attaining  this,  the 
artificial  mode  of  supporting  the  flowers  by 
stakes  seems  in  a  marked  degree  to  affect  Dame 
Nature,  and  aid  the  florist  in  his  designs  upon  what 
to  him  seems  one  of  her  great  defects,  and  unlike 
the  dressing  of  the  Carnation  blooms,  may  be  said 
to  be  beneficial,  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Weeks 
recommending  perfect  drainage,  and  firm  potting,  as 
I  quite  believe  many  gardeners  lose  more  from  the 
want  of  these  two  most  essential  requirements  than 


from  any  want  of  care  and  attention  in  any  other 
direction ;  except  perhaps,  in  a  want  of  proper 
ventilation,  which  is  also  most  essential  to  the 
Begonia  in  its  flowering  state.  The  best  plants 
I  have  met  with  have  been  growing  in  houses 
where  the  air  has  had  a  free  circulation  all 
round  the  plant ;  this  tends  to  keep  their  under 
leaves  free  from  damp  and  consequent  decay. 

Conifers. 

Mr.  C.  Bartlett  gave  us  some  very  interesting 
notes  of  the  Conifers  at  Dropmore,  which  with 
the  various  specimens  placed  on  the  table 
seemed  to  have  invoked  a  greater  amount 
of  interest  than  was  anticipated,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
Dropmore,  learnt  how  many  of  the  choice  varieties 
do  there,  and  to  some  extent  the  reason  of  their 
doing  so  well — evidently  the  light  soil  and  gravelly 
bottom  or  substratum  is  much  in  their  favour.  I 
feel  quite  convinced  that  many  of  the  delicate  and 
choice  varieties  do  not  do  well  in  many  situations  in 
this  country  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
to  the  want  of  perfect  drainage.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  great  pity  that  planters  do  not  pay  more 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soils  to  be  planted 
and  make  their  selections  accordingly — planting  only 
such  kinds  as  are  known  to  do  well  in  certain  soils 
and  under  certain  conditions,  instead  of,  as  many  do, 
straining  after  making  their  collection  complete. 

Only  as  regards  a  comprehensive  list  of  names,  ir¬ 
respective  of  merit  or  beauty,  many  of  the  kinds  so 
sought  after  are  not  even  hardy  in  many  places  in 
this  country,  and  where  they  do  exist,  their  existence 
is  of  so  miserable  a  nature  as  to  give  a  healthy  man 
the  shivers  to  behold  them.  I  also  think  we  have 
gone  somewhat  astray  in  regarding  the  extinguisher 
shape  of  tree  amongst  our  Conifers  as  a  thing  of  so 
much  beauty,  and  are  not  content  with  their  as¬ 
suming  this  shape  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
somewhat  unnatural  positions,  but  must  need  place 
them  where  the  knife  and  shears  has  to  be  kept 
going  to  keep  them  in  this  most  inartistic  shape.  To 
me  a  nice  group  of  Scotch  Firs  with  their  bare 
stems  and  overhanging  and  spreading  branches,  or 
a  well  developed  specimen  of  Cedrus  Lebani  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  these  so-termed  beauties 
of  more  recent  introduction.  In  planting  such 
specimens  more  care  and  discretion  should  be  used 
in  placing  them  in  such  positions  as  would  lend 
grace  and  beauty  to  their  outline,  instead  of  planting 
them  as  is  often  done  in  such  monotonous 
groups,  or  in  regular  lines  of  neither  beauty  nor  con¬ 
trast. 

Orchids. 

In  speaking  of  Orchids,  I  must  at  once  admit  myself 
to  be  one  of  the  outside  world  as  regards  knowledge 
of  their  requisite  care  and  attention,  or  even  their 
endless  variety,  aud  therefore  I  am  not  going  in  any¬ 
way  to  criticise  Mr.  Swan’s  paper,  which  was 
certainly  of  great  interest  and  most  practical.  In 
Mr.  Swan’s  hands,  a  great  Orchid  enthusiast,  the 
subject  was  too  extensive  a  one  for  any  one  night ; 
he  seemed  to  be,  as  an  eight-day  clock,  wound 
up  for  a  season,  and  could  have  talked  for  ever 
on  the  one  theme  he  loved  so  well.  But 
the  Orchid  is  an  acquired  taste,  and  does 
not  commend  itself  to  everyone  ;  most  people  admire 
their  beautiful  and  curious  flowers,  but  then  they 
exclaim  how  curious  for  such  beauty  to  come  out  of 
such  ugly  dried  old  sticks,  and  then  the  expression 
comes  uppermost,  ‘‘Well,  I  don’t  think  I  care  much 
for  them  or  admire  them.”  Orchids,  like  everything 
else  rare,  and  not  to  be  obtained  and  grown  by  every¬ 
body,  must  of  necessity  be  thought  more  of,  and 
perhaps  prized  by  some  beyond  their  real  value  to 
us  in  this  country.  Aside  from  all  this.  Orchids  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  wonderful  and 
the  most  carious  and  diversified  genera  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  Orchids  were  at  first  introduced, 
was  neglected  by  the  first  collectors,  I  mean  that  of 
sending  home  minute  particulars  of  their  natural 
modes  of  growth  and  surroundings,  which  seems  to  a 
great  extent  to  have  been  left  to  the  surmisings  and 
imaginations  of  those  whose  care  they  fell  into  on 
arrival,  and  hence  the  poor  Orchid  was  committed 
to  dungeons  of  despair.  This  has  of  late  years  to  a 
great  extent,  as  Mr.  Swan  pointed  out, been  remedied  ; 
still,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  sickly  growth,  and 
most  unhappy  condition  which  can  be  seen 
in  many  Orchid  houses  in  this  country,  the  happy 


milennium  in  Orchid  growing  has  not  yet  reached 
us.  Every  Orchid  grower  should  at  starting  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  natural  habits  of 
the  varieties  under  his  care,  and  his  great  aim  should 
be  to  acquire  these  self  same  conditions  without 
infringing  the  undoubted  rights  of  heat,  moisture  and 
air,  all  of  which  I  think  must  be  admitted  are 
equally  as  necessary  to  vegetable  as  to  animal  life, 
and  no  single  plant  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  a 
position  in  which  its  health  and  happiness  are  not 
complete. 

We  go  to  great  expense  and  trouble  to  erect  rock 
gardens,  and  make  suitable  and  pleasing  abodes  for 
our  lovely  and  interesting  Alpine  plants,  and  why  ? 
Should  it  not  be  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
practicable,  to  provide  such  a  house  for  Orchids, 
in  which  they  might  be  more  naturally  grown  ? 

The  greatest  drawback  to  Orchid  culture  is  the 
apparent  necessity  of  growing  them  in  masses  and  in 
houses  specially  constructed  and  furnished  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  certain  class  or  classes. 
Everyone  who  would  like  to  grow  Orchids  cannot 
afford  to  do  so  in  this  way  ;  more  than  this  they  don’t 
require  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  one  kind  to  form  one 
monotonous  group,  the  whole  year  through,  either 
in  or  out  of  flower.  No  ;  variety  is  what  is  required, 
and  such  a  house  as  would  provide  rocks  for  the 
rock-loving  species,  and  limbs  of  trees  and  mossy 
banks  for  others,  and  at  the  same  time  give  that 
natural  atmosphere  which  they  all  love,  would  not 
only  be  a  boon  to  the  Orchid  lover,  but  also  to  the 
plants  themselves. 

- - - 

THE  GENUS  DIURIS. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Diuris  are  sparsely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  wide  areas  in  New  South  Wales, 
chiefly  on  the  light-timbered  lands,  as  the  plants 
abhor  anything  like  a  jungle  where  the  epiphytes 
would  flourish.  In  the  former  situation  they  have 
a  unique  and  pretty  appearance  when  mingled  with 
the  varied  flora  that  surrounds  them.  More  than 
usual  interest  is  centred  in  this  genus  of  Orchid¬ 
aceous  plants  from  the  fact  that  its  members  are 
among  the  few  Orchids  that  are  used  as  food  for 
man,  their  tubers  being  eaten  with  avidity  by  the 
aboriginals  of  this  country,  and  no  doubt  they  often 
stay  the  pangs  of  hunger  among  the  wandering 
improvident  tribes  of  this  race.  Some  of  the  native 
born  white  population  have  also  acquired  a  liking 
for  the  ‘‘little  yams”  as  they  term  the  roots,  and 
indeed  they  are  not  at  all  objectionable,  tasting  at 
first  a  little  sweet,  but  after  being  masticated  they 
are  coarse  and  tasteless. 

D.  A  UREA  is  a  very  pretty  species  which  grows 
naturally  in  dry,  open  situations,  and  arrives  at  the 
greatest  perfection  when  growing  in  a  rather 
retentive  soil,  although  the  tubers  attain  a  greater 
size  in  those  of  a  sandy  nature.  This,  however,  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
flower  spikes  or  of  the  individual  blooms.  The  two 
tubercles  are  ovoid  in  shape  and  resemble  those  of 
Orchis  maculata,  and  the  blooms  are  borne  on 
slightly  arching  stems  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  high.  They 
are  bright  yellow  usually,  but  show  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  shade  ;  and  the  labellum  of  many  is 
more  or  less  barred  with  rich  chocolate  brown. 

D.  PUNCTATA  is  a  handsome  species,  the  blooms  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  D.  aurea,  and  it 
is  usually  found  in  places  more  moist  and  shady  than 
is  affected  by  the  last  named  species  ;  and  grow's 
more  luxuriantly  in  soils  that  are  more  rich  in  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  matter.  The  upper  sepal,  the  petals, 
and  the  lip  are  of  a  light  purplish  colour,  and  the 
two  lateral  sepals  are  pale  green.  The  signification 
of  the  generic  name  is  more  pronounced  in  tbis 
species  than  in  any  other  I  have  met  with,  the  two 
lateral  sepals  being  very  long,  and  hang  like  an 
appendage  of  two  tails  from  under  the  lip. 

D.  MACULATA. — The  blooms  of  this  species  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  either  of  the  above,  but 
more  curious.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil,  indeed  I  have  many  times  found  it 
flourishing  in  those  of  the  worst  character,  but 
always  in  an  open  situation.  The  blooms  are  borne 
on  upright  stems  (slightly  arched  at  the  tips)  about 
7  in.  high,  and  are  yellow  spotted  with  dark  brown. 
The  long  dark  brown  claws  and  rounded  petals  give 
the  species  a  winged  or  more  loose  appearance  than 
either  of  the  previously  named  species. 

liere  in  the  open  the  species  of  Diuris  named  are 
capable  of  considerable  improvement  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  and  a  good  loam  not  too  rich  suits  them  best. 
The  tubers  should  always  be  kept  ij  in.  below  the 
surface. — G.H.  K.,  Homebusli,  N.S.W.,  December 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Cypripedium  Morganiae  bupfordiense. 

The  hybrid  C.  Morganiae  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  from  C.  superbiens  crossed  with  C. 
Stonei,  both  handsome  and  valuable  kinds.  It  is 
the  prince  of  all  hybrid  Cypripediums,  but  varies  to 
a  slight  extent  in  different  collections  owing  probably 
to  there  being  several  seedlings  in  cultivation.  The 
variety  under  notice  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  R.  Hinde, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Wells,  Broomfield,  Sale.  It  may 
have  originated  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  but  the 
fact  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded.  The  original 
form  had  seven  to  ten  deep  purple  lines  or  veins  on 
the  upper  sepal,  but  in  the  bloom  sent  us  there  were 
thirteen  of  those  lines.  The  petals  were  unusually 
heavily  spotted  with  blackish-purple,  and  were  4iin. 
long,  and  over  J  in.  in  breadth  above  the  middle. 
The  massive  lip  was  not  much  short  of  3  in.  in 
length  and  was  of  a  deep  purple.  We  frequently 
see  it  several  shades  paler  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Possibly  the  good  light  and  clearer, 
cleaner  atmosphere  of  the  locality  from  whence 
we  received  it  would  account  for  the  high  colour 
and  the  firm  texture  of  the  flower  sent  us.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  above  was  a  flower  of  Laelia  anceps 
alba,  Bull’s  variety.  It  was  of  large  size,  all  the 
segments  being  of  good  form  and  pure  white  with 
exception  of  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and  the  interior  of 
the  tube  of  the  lip.  The  latter  portion  was  yellow 
with  deeper  veins  and  flushed  with  light  green. 
The  three-ridged  disc  was  bright  yellow.  The  true 
L.  a.  alba  should  be  pure  white  with  the  exception  of 
the  disc  of  the  lip.  Numerous  importations  of  whiue 
forms  of  the  species  have  been  made,  and  in  which 
various  tints  of  colour  appear,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  exact  origin  of  individuals  differing 
from  the  true  L.  anceps  alba  only  in  slight  shades 
of  colour. 

Cypripedium  Pitcherianum,  Williams’  var. 
There  are  two  Cypripediums  to  which  the  name 
Pitcherianum  has  been  given,  but  that  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Florist,  III.  (1887),  p.  178, 
from  the  pen  of  W.  A.  Manda,  must  be  overlooked, 
for  it  was  applied  to  C.  Argus.  That  under  notice  is 
a  hybrid  and  a  very  pretty  one.  There  are  several 
varieties  differing  in  the  richness  of  colouring.  C.  P. 
Williams’  var.  has  a  very  large  upper  sepal,  which  is 
white  suffused  with  rosy-purple  and  deep  purple  on 
the  midrib,  with  a  green  blotch  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  spathulate,  somewhat  incurved  and  of  a 
deep  shining  brown  passing  into  yellow  on  the  lower 
longitudinal  half.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  shining 
purple-brown.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway. 

Oncidium  obryzatum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  are  irregularly 
banded  with  brown.  The  lamina  is  bifid  and  yellow 
marked  with  brown  at  the  base,  that  is,  round  the 
crest.  The  flowers,  as  a  whole,  are  of  medium  size 
for  the  genus,  bat  they  make  amends  for  size  by 
their  great  number.  Panicles  are  produced  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  long,  or  even  longer  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  good  cultivation  ;  these  scapes  produce 
long,  lateral  racemes  or  even  branches,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  flowers  produced  by  the  plant  is  con¬ 
siderable.  The  species  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Warscewicz  in  Peru  about  1852.  Little,  however, 
is  known  of  its  habitats,  and  it  is  comparatively  little 
known  in  collections.  It  may  be  seen,  however,  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  where  a  good  many  little-known  subjects 
find  a  home. 

Brassavola  nodosa. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  Brassavola,  one  or 
other  of  which  finds  a  home  in  most  collections, 
though  it  rarely  happens  that  many  of  them  are 
brought  together,  except  in  botanic  gardens.  Nor 
do  specialists  seem  to  take  them  in  hand  in  the 
same  way  as  Masdevallias,  and  the  members  of 
allied  genera,  many  of  which  are  more  interesting 
than  ornamental.  The  Brassavola  under  notice 
possesses  both  those  characteristics.  The  flowers 
are  fairly  large  for  the  genus,  and  borne  in  pairs  as 
a  rule  upon  the  erect  or  ascending  scapes.  The 
sepals  are  long,  linear,  pale  greenish  and  thinly 


spotted  with  purple  externally.  The  petals  are 
narrower,  but  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  has  a  long 
claw,  rolled  round  the  column  so  as  to  form  a  close 
tube,  similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals,  but  more  heavily 
spotted  ;  the  lamina  on  the  contrary  is  heart-shaped 
or  shell-shaped  at  the  base,  and  pure  white,  with 
some  clear  purple  spots  near  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
The  linear,  leathery  leaves  are  flattened  above,  and 
not  terete  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  others  of  the 
genus.  A  flowering  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  neat  in  habit 
and  deserving  of  more  extended  culture.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  was  described  many 
years  ago  by  Lindley  in  his  Genera  et  Species  Orchid- 
arum,  1 14. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 

Writing  a  few  days  ago  from  St.  Albans,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Nab  says  : — “  When  visiting  Liverpool  recently  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  choice  and  select 
collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  Reginald  Young, 
Esq.,  and  noted  there  one  of  the  grandest  Lycastes 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  a  glorious  specimen  carrying 
24  fully-developed  flowers.  The  individual  blooms 
were  of  enormous  proportions,  measuring  7  in. 
across.  Orchid  culture  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
perfection  at  Fringilla,  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  Poyntz,  the  enthusiastic  and  able  gardener.” 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  weather  of  last  week  was  very  severe 
in  this  district.  On  the  morning  of  January 
5th  the  thermometer  registered  25°  of  frost,  and 
during  such  weather  there  is  always  some  danger  of 
the  plants  getting  damaged  by  drip,  especially  if  the 
sash  bars  are  not  provided  with  grooves  to  carry  off 
the  condensed  moisture  when  the  temperature  rises. 
Shifting  the  plants  out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  drip 
is  the  safest  plan  to  follow ;  being  careful  also  to 
drain  off  any  water  that  may  have  got  into  the 
young  growths,  or  they  would  most  likely  rot. 

Syringing. — Very  little  syringing  was  required 
during  the  mild  weather  that  preceded  the  frost,  but 
now  that  we  have  to  fire  strongly  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  right,  the  houses  naturally  dry  up  much 
quicker,  necessitating  the  use  of  this  most  useful 
appliance  twice  daily  to  counteract  the  effect  which 
the  dry,  harsh  heat  would  have  on  the  plants. 
Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Phalaenopsis 
suffer  most  from  strong  firing,  so  that  the  damping  of 
the  pots  and  stages  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the 
bottom  leaves  are  to  be  retained.  This  can  be  done 
without  making  the  plants  too  wet. 

Vanda  Amesiana. — Although  not  to  be  compared 
to  V.  Kimballiana  in  point  of  beauty,  V.  Amesiana 
must  be  considered  a  good  addition  to  this  genus. 
Its  time  of  flowering,  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms, 
together  with  its  very  easy  culture,  should  make  it 
popular  with  amateurs.  The  temperature  of  the 
Cattleya  house  suits  it  well,  and  it  will  do  well  in 
thoroughly  drained  pots  surfaced  with  live  sphag¬ 
num  moss.  I  have  seen  them  doing  well  when  kept 
wet  all  the  winter,  but  think  they  do  best  when  kept 
moderately  dry  during  the  dull  months.  The  thick 
terete  leaves,  too,  suggest  a  rather  prolonged  season 
of  rest  in  their  native  habitats. 

Pleiones. — As  these  pretty  dwarf-growing  Orchids 
go  out  of  bloom  they  must  be  repotted,  as  any 
neglect  in  this  respect  causes  them  to  dwindle  away. 
Peat  loam,  moss,  a  little  dried  cow-dung,  and 
silver  sand  suit  them  well.  They  should  be  raised 
an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pots  or  pans  which 
must  be  well-drained.  The  flowers  are  then  better 
shown  off  when  in  bloom.  The  pseudo-bulbs  may 
be  put  rather  close  together,  but  allowing  room 
enough  for  the  proper  development  of  the  bulbs  and 
foliage.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly  until  they 
are  well  under  weigh,  when  plenty  of  moisture 
should  be  afforded.  A  good  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house  is  the  best  place  for  them  during  their  grow¬ 
ing  season  ;  when  they  have  finished  up  their 
growths,  and  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  going  off, 
gradually  reduce  the  moisture  at  the  roots  ;  they 
require  a  good  season  of  rest,  and  when  resting 
there  is  no  better  place  for  them  than  a  vinery  from 
which  the  frost  is  merely  kept  out. 

Temperatures. — East  India  House  during  severe 
weather,  55°  to  60°  at  night.  Cattleya  House  50° 
at  night.  Cool  House  45°  at  night.  A  rise  of  5“^ 
all  round  by  day  with  fire  heat.  With  sun  heat  a 
e  of  10°  will  be  beneficial. — C. 


dl^aning^  fuom  Wtftils 
Science* 

Caulifloweps  and  the  Electric  Light. — Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  on  for  four  winters  by  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
authorities,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  on  various  vegetables  and  flowers. 
The  results  of  several  of  those  experiments  went  to 
how  that  the  growth  of  Lettuces  was  considerably 
hastened,  and  that  various  flowers  were  earlier  and 
brighter  when  grown  under  its  influence.  Many 
plants  suffered  considerable  injury  in  cases  where 
the  lamp  was  hung  inside  the  house.  This  injury  it 
was  found  could  be  avoided  by  suspending  the  lamp 
outside  the  roof  so  that  the  rays  might  be  toned 
down  by  the  glass  roof,  or  at  all  events  the  injurious 
effects  mitigated.  This  was  further  assisted  by 
covering  the  lamp  either  with  a  clear  or  an  opal 
globe.  The  previous  experiments  with  Cauliflowers 
were  confined  to  two  dozen  plants,  and  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  results,  it  was  determined  to  conduct 
a  trial  on  a  much  more  extended  scale.  Accordingly 
a  house  60  ft  long  and  span-roofed  was  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  The  lamp  was  placed  about  9  ft.  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  and  right  above  a  curtain  that 
divided  the  house  into  two  compartments.  The 
object  was  to  light  one  compartment  and  keep  the 
other  in  the  dark.  The  glass  of  the  lamp  was  there¬ 
fore  painted  a  dense  black  on  that  side  to  throw  the 
light  into  one  compartment  only.  Roof  curtains 
were  also  employed  to  cover  that  portion  of  the 
house  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  dark  during  the 
night,  but  which  together  with  the  moveable  parti¬ 
tion  could  be  removed  by  day  to  permit  of  equal 
light,  heat  and  ventilation. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. —  Seeds  of  Extra  Early  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  Gilt  Edge  Snowball,  and  Early  Snowball, 
were  sown  in  boxes  on  the  24th  of  August  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  they 
were  transferred  to  the  houses.  No  bottom  heat 
was  employed,  merely  a  bed  8  ft.  wide  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  plants 
were  about  6  in.  high  at  this  time.  The  light  was 
turned  on  at  nights  about  a  week  later,  and  artificial 
heat  was  applied  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Duration  of  the  Electric  Light. — As  already 
indicated,  the  electric  light  was  started  on  the  iith 
of  October,  and  it  was  carried  on  till  the  i8th  of 
January,  or  just  100  days.  The  light  was  not  run  all 
night,  but  for  a  varying  period  during  each  night. 
The  total  hours  of  electric  light  were  484J,  so  that 
the  average  of  the  whole  per  night  was  4.8  hours. 
During  the  course  of  this  time  there  were  nine  nights 
on  which  no  artificial  light  was  employed,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  stated,  nor  why  the  light  should 
not  have  been  continued  for  a  regular  and  stated 
period  each  successive  night. 

Results. — Twenty-eight  days  after  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  plants  in  the  light  compartment  were  seen 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  those  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions.  Notwithstanding  this  the  plants  in  the  light 
house  were  later  in  showing  their  flower  heads  than 
the  others.  This  agrees  with  the  results  of  previous 
experiments.  Nineteen  heads  were  forming  on  the 
gth  of  December,  while  only  twelve  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  other.  Some  of  them  were  cut  on  the  13th  of 
January,  and  from  that  time  cutting  was  continued 
till  the  i8th,  when  the  experiment  was  concluded. 
A  table  of  the  results  were  given,  but  the  averages 
show  some  curiously  conflicting  figures.  The 
varieties.  Early  Snowball  and  Early  Erfurt,  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  weight  of  material  even  in  taking  the 
average,  .in  the  light  house,  but  Gilt  Edge  Snowball 
was  slightly  heavier  in  the  dark  house.  The  latter, 
together  with  Early  Snowball,  produced  the  larger 
heads  on  an  average  in  the  dark  house.  The  leaves 
were  longer  in  the  dark  than  the  light  house,  except 
in  the  case  of  Early  Erfurt,  where  the  conditions 
were  reversed.  On  the  whole,  the  last-named  variety 
gave  the  most  satisfaction  under  the  influence  of  the 
artificial  light.  A  physiological  peculiarity  of  the 
plants  in  the  light  house  was  that  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  were  more  erect  under  the  influence  of  the 
light.  Evidently  no  tangible  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  forcing  of  Cauliflower  with  the 
electric  light  as  an  auxiliary.  Unless  the  heads 
could  be  had  ready  for  cutting  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  otherwise  with  such  aid,  so  as  to  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  the  experiment 
could  never  be  made  to  pay  the  working  expenses. 
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VEGETABLES  FOR 

EXHIBITION. 

The  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  seed  must 
he  procured  with  a  view  to  sowing  where  it  is 
intended  to  have  vegetables  ready  for  exhibiting  at 
the  early  summer  shows.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  showing  know  full  well  how  to  go  about  the 
work,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  them,  but 
for  those  who  are  novices  at  the  business  a  hint  or 
two  may  be  of  service.  In  the  first  instance  such 
must  not  be  disappointed  if  they  are  unsuccessful, 
for  often  it  is  not  the  best  specimens  that  receive 
the  awards,  as  most  of  us  well  know.  Judges  are 
not  always,  however,  to  blame  for  this,  for  schedules 
are  often  drawn  up  in  such  a  loose  way,  that  those 
called  upon  to  adjudicate  are  often  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  act.  We  will  take  a  collection  of  Potatos  as 
an  illustration.  Now  all  good  kitchen  gardeners 
would  make  quality  the  first  point,  whereas  nine 
judges  out  of  ten  go  for  appearance.  It  is  not  all 
gardeners  who  are  able  to  judge  a  collection  of 
Potatos,  for  some  in  large  establishments  do  not  take 
sufficient  interest  in  that  branch  of  their  profession 
to  enable  them  at  first  sight  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  their  merits. 

It  is  puzzling  to  those  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  qualities  to  pick  the  best  collection  out  of  a 
couple  of  dozen  lots.  The  colour  of  the  skins  with 
some  have  a  great  charm,  while  others  are  attracted 
by  the  oil  that  has  been  rubbed  over  their  surface 
to  give  them  an  attractive  appearance,  but  neither 
of  these  should  have  any  weight  with  well  qualified 
judges,  for  those  whose  beauty  is  their  only  recom¬ 
mendation  should  be  passed  over,  and  any  that  have 
been  oiled  or  otherwise  polished  should  be  disqualified 
at  once.  All  schedules  ought  to  specify  that  no 
artificial  means  should  be  used  to  alter  the  natural 
skins.  Medium  sized,  even  shaped,  shallow-eyed, 
rough-skinned  tubers  are  the  best.  Most  judges  give 
prizes  to  coloured  tubers,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  some  of  the  coloured  kinds  do  not  present  that 
attractive  appearance  when  cooked,  and  as  it  is  for 
quality  the  awards  should  be  made  this  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  If  two  collections  are 
exhibited  in  which  all  points  were  equal  except  the 
colour  of  the  skins,  then  the  one  that  contained  the 
greatest  number  of  white  varieties  should  receive  the 
award,  for  though  in  some  varieties  the  colour  does 
not  go  beyond  the  depth  of  the  skin,  in  others  it 
causes  a  discolouration  through  the  tubers. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  How  often  do  we  see 
good  quality  vegetables  passed  over  and  the  prizes 
awarded  to  inferior  exhibits  simply  because  the 
judges  fancy  they  ought  not  to  award  big  vegetables 
a  prize.  No  person  understanding  anything  about 
such  work  would  give  a  first  prize  to  a  dish  of  small 
Tomatos.  Then  if  this  hold  good,  why  should  not  a 
dish  of  Potatos  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  quality  as  well  as  size  ?  If  one  thing 
is  to  receive  a  prize  because  it  is  big  and  another 
because  it  is  small,  exhibitors  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  dish  up  their  wares.  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Beet,  Leeks,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  and  in  fact  any 
vegetable,  cannot  be  too  large,  provided  quality, 
shape,  and  other  things  are  combined.  Is  there  not 
more  food  in  a  large  specimen  well  grown  than  in  a 
small  one  ?  If  so,  then  why  should  not  the  pre¬ 
ference  be  given  to  the  former. 

As  the  majority  of  such  vegetables  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way  of  gardening,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  how  this 
may  be  accomplished.  Supposing  for  example  the 
show  at  which  it  is  intended  to  exhibit,  say,  a  col¬ 
lection  takes  place  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  most  of  the  vegetables  must  have  some 
assistance  to  bring  them  forward,  or  they  would  be 
small  at  that  date.  The  seed  of  Onions  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  unless  sown  in  the  autumn,  will  needs  be 
sown  in  about  a  fortnight.  If  these  are  sown  in  a 
pan  which  is  afterwards  placed  on  a  slight  hot-bed 
the  seed  will  soon  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  above  the  soil  they  must  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn  and  damping 
off.  When  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  off  on  to  a  slight  hot-bed,  the  Cauliflower 
about  3  in.  apart  each  way,  and  when  they  have 
made  five  or  six  leaves  they  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  in  5-in.  pots,  after  which  they  should  be 
again  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  encourage 
root  action  and  give  them  a  fresh  start.  Air  must 
be  admitted  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  to 


keep  the  plants  dwarf,  and  by  the  first  week  in  April 
they  should  be  hardened  off  ready  for  planting  in  the 
open  ground  if  the  weather  be  favourable.  But 
should  cold  winds  prevail,  defer  planting  for  a  few 
days  till  there  is  a  change.  Each  plant  should  have 
at  least  3  ft.  of  space  alloted  to  it,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  crowding. 

The  soil  on  which  Cauliflower  is  grown  cannot  be 
too  rich,  for  the  more  robust  the  plants,  the  larger 
the  heads,  and  if  these  can  be  grown  a  foot  across 
without  the  leaves  unfolding  from  over  them  they 
will  be  perfect.  To  produce  heads  of  this  size  more 
than  ordinary  skill  is  required,  for  the  plants  must 
be  supplied  with  the  proper  kind  of  food  for  their 
growth.  Lime  must  be  given  in  some  form. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  must  also  be  supplied,  in 
addition  to  potash  and  sodium  sulphate.  If  these  be 
supplied  liberally,  and  the  soil  is  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  there  is  little  tear  but  what  good  heads  will 
be  the  result.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  these  plants  consist  of 
water,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  be 
given  in  abundance.  Very  few  soils  except  where 
lime  abounds  in  quantity,  contain  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  Cauliflower,  so  that  this  must  be  added 
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either  in  the  way  of  newly  slacked  or  superphosphate. 
We  have  often  noticed  that  where  a  heap  of  stalks 
have  lain  to  decay,  and  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  grown  on  that  spot  a  year  or  two  after,  that 
growth  has  been  very  robust,  thus  showing  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  right  kind  of  food  to  induce  a 
luxuriant  growth. 

Onions  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  crops  to  grow 
well,  as  they  require  constant  attention.  The  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  pan  must  be  carefully 
handled  till  they  are  ready  for  transplanting  in  the 
open  ground,  which  will  be  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  if  they  have  been  well  looked  after,  by  which 
time  they  will  have  grown  to  be  about  the  thickness 
of  a  lead  pencil.  The  ground  on  which  they  are  to 
be  grown  should  have  previously  been  well  prepared 
by  manuring  and  deep  digging.  They  must  be  lifted 
carefully  with  all  the  roots  possible  attached  to  them, 
and  transplanted  at  once.  This  work  is  best  done 
either  in  the  evening  after  the  decline  of  the  sun,  or 
in  showery  weather.  They  should  not  be  planted 
too  deeply  or  the  result  will  be  thickneckedness,  and 
each  plant  ought  to  be  allowed  at  least  a  space  of  a 
foot  every  way.  As  planting  proceeds  a  small  stick 
should  be  put  to  each,  to  which  the  foliage  should  be 
loosely  tied  to  prevent  it  from  flagging.  The  plants 
will  need  constant  attention,  for  they,  like  the  Cauli¬ 


flower.  are  gross  feeders,  but  as  they  require  a  much 
longer  time  in  which  to  perfect  their  growth,  too 
much  nourishment  must  not  be  given  at  one  time,  for 
the  plants  would  not  be  able  to  take  it  up.  Never¬ 
theless,  good  bulbs  may  be  had  by  the  date  named  if 
no  mishap  happens  as  we  have  had  them  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  that  time.  Onions  require  sulphate  of 
iron,  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  so  that  if  a  little  of 
these  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  plants  watered 
frequently  they  will  grow  apace.  Lime  and  soot  are 
also  very  beneficial,  the  former  may  be  spread  on  the 
surface  to  be  washed  in,  and  the  latter  put  in  a  bag 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tub  where  the  other 
ingredients  are  being  dissolved. — KitchenGardener. 
 ^  ^  

SOME  GOOD  PEAS. 

Peas  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  summer 
supply  of  vegetables,  and  being  used  almost  solely 
in  the  green  state,  there  is  a  demand  for  them  from 
the  earliest  possible  time  of  obtaining  them  till  frost 
or  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  grow  thin  the  autumn. 
The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  varieties  that  will  fruit  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible  and  as  late.  During  the  height 
of  the  season  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  many 
varieties  that  will  prove  useful  at  that  time.  Heavy 
cropping  and  good  quality  are  then  the  chief 
requisites,  but  those  are  qualities  which  are  expected 
in  both  early  and  late  kinds  if  possible  to  procure 
them.  Those  requisites  are  supplied  by  Veitch's 
Chelsea  Gem,  Veitch’s  Main  Crop,  and  Autocrat. 

The  first-named  is  a  dwarf  early  variety  of  the 
American  Wonder  type,  but  a  larger  Pea  and  a 
heavier  cropper.  The  haulm  varies  in  height  from 
15  in.  to  2  ft.  according  to  the  soil,  season  and 
treatment.  The  pods  are  round,  slightly  curved, 
bearing  eight  to  ten  good-sized  seeds  in  each.  They 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  early  Peas  which 
have  met  with  so  much  favour  from  cultivators  all 
over  the  country  simply  on  account  of  their  earli¬ 
ness.  Notwithstanding  its  greater  size  (see  illustra¬ 
tion)  it  takes  a  leading  place  for  earliness,  and  seeds 
sown  about  the  end  of  January  have  given  produce  fit 
for  use  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  May 
or  even  earlier.  The  pods  hang  in  pairs,  and  the 
Peas,  when  cooked,  are  excellent.  The  variety  gives 
equal  satisfaction  when  sown  in  July  or  August  for 
a  late  crop.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded 
it  some  years  ago  when  grown  with  a  large  number 
of  others  in  one  of  the  trials  conducted  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Main  Crop  (see  illustration),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  new  variety  now  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time. 
The  pods  are  of  large  size,  slightly  curved,  dark 
green,  and  so  handsome  in  appearance  that  they 
must  find  great  favour  for  exhibition  purposes.  They 
are  produced  in  pairs  and  contain  nine  to  eleven 
Peas  each  of  rich  colour  and  excellent  flavour.  The 
stems  have  a  branching  habit,  and  are  so  robust 
that  last  year  they  withstood  the  drought,  and 
fruited  more  heavily  than  any  other  mid-season 
variety  in  last  year’s  trials.  They  stand  about  3  ft. 
high,  yet  carry  a  crop  that  continues  fit  for  use  a 
long  time.  This  is  a  recommendation,  for  it  is 
difficult  as  a  rule  to  get  duration  from  a  dwarf  Pea, 
and  recourse  is  had  to  varieties  with  tall  stems,  such 
as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Telegraph,  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
others  of  those  types. 

Veitch’s  Autocrat  is  comparatively  a  new  Pea, 
although  it  has  been  in  commerce  for  a  number  ofyears. 
The  stems  grow  4  ft.,  are  very  robust,  and  branched; 
and  its  constitution  is  such  that  it  escapes  being 
attacked  with  mildew  when  various  other  more 
tender  kinds  succumb  to  it  through  long-continued 
drought.  They  also  produce  an  abundance  of  pods 
till  late  in  the  season,  and  the  variety  owes  its  value 
to  this  habit  of  fruiting  late.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  suitable  for  mid-season  use  by  sowing  it 
sufficiently  early.  The  pods  are  large,  straight, 
handsome  and  bear  on  an  average  about  ten  seeds  of 
great  excellence.  Their  fine  appearance  secures  a 
favourable  opinion  from  the  judges  at  exhibition 
tables.  Seeds  sown  about  the  beginning  of  June 
will  supply  pods  fit  for  use  till  well  into  October. 
We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  an  opportunity  of  figuring  the  very 
meritorious  varieties  above  described. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue. — 
Centenary  Edition.  Containing  i.ooo  new  varieties.  All  the 
novelties.  A  history  and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  ijd.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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FliOI^ICUliTURE. 

Pinks. 

I  AM  very  pleased  to  see  "  R.D.’s  "  remarks  on  the 
garden  Pink  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  because  I  am 
sure  the  Pink  is  coming  more  to  the  front  as  a  popular 
garden  flower,  and  I  fancy  that  one  reason  why  it 
fell  off  in  popular  favour  was  in  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  strong  plants  of  the  finer 
laced  kinds.  I  discontinued  their  cultivation  on  this 
account,  finding  that,  as  a  rule,  plants  obtained 
from  Lancashire,  Scotland,  and  other  similar  dis¬ 
tricts,  were  generally  so  small  that  I  could  do  but 
little  good  with  them,  and  grew  disheartened.  Un¬ 
less  pipings  are  put  in  early  in  the  summer  and  from 
strong  plants,  only  weak  plants  are  obtained.  In  the 
southern  and  Western  districts  of  England  they  can 
manage  better  from  pipings  and  get  strong  plants 
early. 


When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  it  is  of  large  size  and 
therefore  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes,  especially 
at  it  takes  on  a  dark  dusky  red  colour ;  therefore  as  far 
as  exhibition  is  concerned,  it  combines  size,  colour, 
and  good  quality. 

The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  recently  published  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  origin  of  this  Goose¬ 
berry,  and  it  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the 
curious  way  in  which  some  of  our  leading  fruits  have 
their  origin. 

"  The  man  who  raised  the  Gooseberry,  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  name,  and  was  the  first  to  propa¬ 
gate  it,  was  Mr.  Robert  Whinham,  a  Morpethian. 
Whinham  lived  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present 
century.  He  was  a  market  gardener,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  held  as  tenant  the  gardens  belonging 
the  Corporation,  at  the  Allery  Banks,  Morpeth. 
From  a  young  man  he  showed  that  he  was  possessed 
of  an  original  turn  of  mind.  He  was  ambitious  and 
even  venturesome.  About  the  year  1830,  he  went 


among  gardeners  and  others.  He  knew  he  had 
locally  the  best  variety  of  Gooseberry  in  the  market, 
but  he  found  it  very  hard  to  persuade  others  to 
believe  so.  Time  passed  on,  he  saw  his  Gooseberry 
making  headway  slowly,  he  was  buoyed  up  with  the 
belief  that  it  would  in  time  be  largely  cultivated. 
Anxiety,  advancing  years,  and  the  infirmities 
attendant  on  old  age,  told  sadly  upon  him.  About 
1858  he  gave  up  his  business,  and  sold  his  plants  to 
Mr.  Matheson,  of  the  Nurseries,  Oldgate  Street, 
Morpeth,  who  has  distributed  it  extensively  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  Shortly  after  this  he  died,  a 
noted  example  of  a  man  who  has  benefited  those  of 
his  calling,  while  he,  himself,  so  far  as  his  own 
interests  were  concerned,  wasted  his  time,  talents, 
and  energy,  and  lost  his  little  all  in  what  has  proved 
a  source  of  wealth  to  not  a  few  already.  He  lies 
buried  in  Morpeth  Churchyard,  but  there  is  no 
stone  to  mark  the  spot,  and  few,  if  any,  know  where 
it  is.  He  has  been  a  benefactor  to  the  gardening 
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Now  that  some  of  the  Midland  cultivators  adopt 
layering  early  instead  of  pipings,  and  strong  plants 
are  favourable,  others  are  about  taking  up  the  Pink, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  Pinks  will  be  much  more  culti¬ 
vated.  The  next  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  will 
no  doubt  bring  out  a  good  display  should  it  be  a 
favourable  season. — An  Old  Grower. 

WHINHAM’S  INDUSTRY  GOOSEBERRY. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  this  Gooseberry 
has  become  popular,  and  is  being  so  largely  planted 
for  market  purposes.  In  1892  when  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  I  went  over  the  fruit  farm  of  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  in  that  town,  where  I  saw 
lines  of  well  established  trees  of  this  variety,  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  considered  it  superior 
to  the  Warrington,  good  as  the  latter  is  in  many 
respects.  Whinham’s  Industry  is  of  a  robust  habit  of 
growth,  and  is  remarkably  free-cropping,  and  as  the 
fruit  swells  rapidly,  it  is  fit  for  culinary  purposes  in 
a  green  state  quicker  than  some  other  varieties. 


over  to  New  Orleans,  U.S.,  to  take  possession  of 
some  land  on  behalf  of  his  elder  brother.  A  near 
relative  had  had  possession  of  the  land  ;  but  he,  his 
wife,  and  daughter  had  been  shot.  Whinham  stayed 
four  and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  he  only 
succeeded  in  selling  two  acres  of  the  ground.  The 
country  was  at  that  time  very  unsettled,  and  he 
returned  home.  Prior  to  this,  however,  he  had 
developed  a  strong  fancy,  which  in  time  became  an 
ardent  hobby  with  him,  for  raising  seedlings  of 
various  kinds.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  branch  of  their  calling.  It  requires 
patience,  watchfulness,  care,  and  some  skill ;  more¬ 
over,  it  is,  considering  everything,  decidedly 
unremunerative ;  at  least  it  proved  so  in  the  case 
now  before  us.  Whinham,  beyond  doubt,  possessed 
some  of  these  capabilities. 

■'  He  produced  his  Gooseberry  after  many  fruitless 
attempts.  When  he  did  come  by  it,  he  tended  it, 
and  soon  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  an  excellent  variety.  He  propagated  it, 
and  calling  it  by  his  own  name,  distributed  it  locally 


industry  of  Morpeth  and  elsewhere,  and  gardeners, 
at  least,  should  see  that  he  is  not  forgotten  among 
his  own. 

"His  work  lives  after  him.  The  Gooseberry 
began  to  make  its  way  among  growers.  They  saw 
in  it  a  vigorous  plant ;  its  upright  growth  gave  it  a 
decided  advantage  over  other  sorts ;  and  its  large 
foliage  securely  and  efficiently  protecting  the 
blossoms  from  the  early  frosts  of  spring,  was  another 
feature  in  its  favour.  So  it  was  that  it  gradually 
ousted  all  other  varieties  out,  and  became  the 
favourite  preserving  berry  in  place  of  the  Ashton  or 
Warrington  Red,  and  other  well-known  sorts.  The 
large  size  of  the  berry  itself  is  also  in  its  favour. 
The  berries  are  used  in  their  green  state ;  pulled 
thus  they  can  be  conveyed  conveniently  any  distance 
in  sacks. 

"  The  berry  is  largely  used  green,  as  at  that  stage 
the  skins  are  soft  and  succulent,  and  dissolve  in  the 
boiling.  The  great  demand  for  them  comes  from 
the  large  fruit  preserving  firms  here  and  in  Scotland. 
Thirty  years  ago,  all  the  fruit  preserving,  so  far  as  the 
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Gooseberry  was  concerned  in  our  own  locality,  was 
purely  domestic.  Now,  season  after  season,  tons 
upon  tons  of  Whinhams  fruit  are  sent  from  Morpeth 
alone  to  preserving  houses  in  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Sunderland,  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  &c.,  &c.  The 
principal  part  of  the  crop  is,  of  course,  sent  by  rail 
and  it  is  from  the  railway  authorities  that  the  most 
reliable  and  accurate  statistics  are  obtainable  upon 
this  head.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  head  official 
of  the  Goods  Department  at  Morpeth,  we  are  enabled 
to  supply  the  exact  figures  for  an  average  year,  viz., 
i88g.  During  that  year,  in  the  short  season,  there 
were  ninety-three  tons,  two  hundredweights,  de¬ 
spatched,  to  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  sent 
to  market  by  road.  The  railway  people  use  the 
utmost  care  in  handling  and  packing  in  despatch  of 
the  berries,  so  that  they  are  placed  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  markets  in  a  state  of  creditable  freshness. 
Besides  this  as  large  a  quantity  is  sent  by  road,  and 
sold  in  the  market  to  dealers  from  the  colliery 
villages  and  seaside  towns.  One  who  has  abundant 
opportunities  for  knowing  tbe  real  state  of  the 
market,  estimates  that,  taking  season  with  season, 
an  average  of  200  tons  of  berries  of  the  Whinham 
variety  is  sold  from  Morpeth  yearly.” 

"  The  chief  interest,  however,  so  far  as  Morpeth 
and  the  North  of  England  is  concerned,  centres,  not 
in  the  berry,  but  in  the  propagation  of  the  young 
plants. 

"There,  in  the  garden  plot  of  almost  every 
working  man,  one  sees  small  patches  of  ground 
closely  planted  with  Gooseberry  cuttings.  On 
turning  to  the  gardens  of  nurserymen  and  market 
gardeners,  where  there  are  similar  but  larger  plots, 
the  impression  gains  upon  you  that  this  must  be  one 
of  the  gardening  industries  of  the  place.  And  so  it 
turns  out.  As  in  China  every  cottager  has  his  plot 
of  Tea  trees,  so  in  Morpeth  every  working  man  who 
has  a  garden  may  be  said  to  have  his  corner  for 
Gooseberry  slips.  These,  however,  are  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  area  and  quantity  raised  by  the  large 
nurseryman  or  seedsman.  Their  cultivation  is  to 
the  latter  one  of  his  main  sources  of  trade.  This 
trade  is  now  of  no  mean  extent.  Of  late  years  the 
demand  has  invariably  exceeded  the  supply,  hence 
the  cultivation  by  the  smaller  growers  to  eke  it  out.” 

Mr.  Leo  Grindon  assures  us  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  would  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  Gooseberry,  and  if  known  was  disregarded,  and 
that  doubtless  because  in  Southern  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe  the  berries  are  small  and  tasteless, 
which  circumstance  explains  the  neglect  of  the 
Gooseberry,  not  only  in  the  past,  but  at  present,  in 
the  south-west.  "Even  in  France  it  is  little  cared 
for.  The  climate  which  suits  it  is  precisely  that 
which  is  best  loved  by  the  scented  Rose,  the  humid 
one  of  Britain,  and  in  this  last-named  happy  land 
the  perfection  attained  by  the  one  is  reached  in  a 
corresponding  degree  by  the  other.  No  country  in 
the  world  excels  Britain  in  regard  to  its  Gooseberries. 
They  ripen  delightfully  in  every  part— and  for  the 
poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich.  To  say  where  the 
best  are  produced  is  not  easy.  The  district  pre¬ 
eminently  favourable  is  reputed  to  be  that  one 
distinguished  as  the  Lothians. 

Which  was  the  original  form — the  hairy  or  the 
hairless  ?  for  both  types  are  in’  cultivation.  Mr. 
Grindon  appears  to  think  the  hairy  one  was  the 
original  type — "the  Uva  Crispa  of  renowned  old 
Fuchsius,  who  gives  a  drawing  of  it  on  page  187  of 
his  “  Historia,”  published  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  colour  of  the  original  Gooseberry  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  one  fact  appears  to  be 
certain,  that  our  varieties  of  the  Gooseberry  were 
all  derived  from  one  type — as  if  seed  of  any  one 
fruit  be  sown  all  colours  will  appear  among  the 
progeny,  and  hairless  varieties  as  well  as  hairy  types. 
Whinham’s  Industry  is  certainly  a  hairy  variety. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  Gooseberry  is  that  it  is 
never  destitute  of  prickles ;  these  prickles,  by  the 
way,  compared  with  the  thorns  and  spines  of 
prickly  plants  in  general,  are  very  curiously  excep¬ 
tional,  coming  of  a  remarkable  development  of  the 
pulvinus,  which  means  a  kind  of  little  cushion. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  of  seedling  Goose¬ 
berries  will  know  that  the  seedlings  are  often  very 
spiny,  the  main  shoots  especially,  but  when  pro¬ 
pagated  some  modification  of  this  characteristic 
takes  place. 

Another  important  fact  in  connection  with  the 
Gooseberry — as  to  its  dietetic  virtue — is  thus  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Mr.  Grindon.  He  is  dwelling  on  the  im¬ 


portance  of  the  Gooseberry  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  in  relation  to  these  the  value  of  the  Gooseberry 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated  :  — 

"  To  those  classes  in  particular  of  the  working 
community  whose  occupations  keep  them  much 
within  doors,  in  shops  and  manufactories.  Nature  in 
early  summer  supplies  few  things  more  healthful. 
Indoor  workers  require  a  larger  amount  of  the 
description  of  acid  such  as  fruits  contain,  than  is 
needed  by  people  who  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
for  them  the  green  Gooseberry  comes  in  abundantly 
and  cheaply.” 

More,  a  great  deal  more,  might  be  said  about  this 
valuable  fruit,  but  I  content  myself  for  the  present 
with  what  I  have  set  down  in  the  afore-mentioned 
passages. — R.  D. 

- mfm. - 

ORCHIDS  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION.* 

By  H.  C.  Prinsep,  F.R.H.S. 

No  class  of  plants  has  become  so  popular  in  recent 
years  as  this.  Most  people  who  have  a  greenhouse 
are  desirous  of  making  an  attempt  at  the  cultivation 
of  some  branch  of  the  genus.  A  great  many  fail, 
however,  because  of  their  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  plant’s  requirements.  I  would,  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  like  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who 
are  about  to  make  a  start,  not  to  expect  all  the 
species  of  the  different  genera  to  thrive  under  the 
same  unvarying  conditions.  For  if  he  goes  to  work 
on  this  supposition,  certain  loss  and  disappointment 
will  be  the  result  of  the  labour  in  many  instances. 
It  was  thought  formerly  that  all  Orchids  required  to 
be  grown  in  a  high  temperature,  but  experience 
teaches  us  that  some  species  when  grown  under 
glass  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  in  summer,  while  in 
winter  the  mean  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
as  low  as  45°  F.  without  injury.  A  great  amount  of 
skill  and  time  has  been  spent  by  Orchid  growers  in 
making  experiments  in  hybridising,  in  subjecting 
plants  to  different  modes  of  treatment,  and  by  the 
use  of  various  structures.  As  a  result  of  their 
labours,  the  would-be  cultivator  may  go  to  work  with 
such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  will  make  the 
management  of  the  plants  less  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  risk  of  failure  less  frequent.  E'er 
this  reason  we  see  many,  even  among  amateurs  in  a 
very  small  way,  with  their  collections. 

The  whole  of  the  genera  Orchidaceae,  are  inter¬ 
esting,  ranging  from  the  Spiranthis  Autumnalis,  and 
Orchis  maculata,  that  are  found  in  our  meadows,  to 
the  more  gorgeous  Dendrobiums  or  lovely  Phalaen- 
opsis  from  far-off  lands.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  orders  of  the  world’s  flora,  for  we  And 
that  it  is  represented  in  all  the  tropical  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  being  so,  it  is  very  evident 
that  we  cannot  cultivate  all  under  similar  climatic 
conditions.  Each  genus  must  be  considered  and 
treated  separately,  and  often  the  various  species  of  a 
genus  will  require  special  attention,  with  respect  to 
its  growth  under  natural  conditions.  We  will  not 
take  up  more  time  with  preliminaries,  but  go  straight 
to  the  point  and  enumerate  some  of  the  most  popular 
of  this  extensive  order,  and  their  mode  of  treatment. 

Odontoglossum. 

For  amateurs  and  others  with  a  limited  amount  of 
space,  this  genus  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable. 
It  includes  a  number  of  species  with  a  great  variety 
of  different  forms.  The  flowers  of  no  other  single 
species  have  such  a  diversity  of  markings  as  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum.  These  plants  coming  from  such 
high  altitudes  (The  Andes),  require  but  little  heat, 
therefore  as  an  amateur’s  Orchid  the  palm  of 
superiority  and  fitness  must  be  awarded  them.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  together  with  the  long 
pendulous  racemes  produced,  which  follow  each 
other  in  uninterrupted  succession  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  make  them  alike  useful  and  inte¬ 
resting.  Apart  from  their  merits  as  floral  beauties, 
they  are  popular  from  a  market  point  of  view,  the 
flowers  lasting  so  long  in  a  perfect  state.  This  genus 
includes  from  60  to  70  species,  of  which  we  may  take 
the  various  forms  of  Crispum  as  the  most  popular. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Odontoglossums 
is  confined  to  the  mountain  regions  of  tropical 
America,  extending  from  latitude  15°  S  to  latitude 
20°  N.  Their  southern  limit  is  said  to  be  where  the 
great  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  begin  to  draw  closer 
together  after  enclosing  the  lofty  plateau  of  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  and  where  a  change  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  Andean  region  becomes  perceptible. 

*  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
New  Horticultural  Improvement  Association,  1893. 


Throughout  Central  America  there  extends  a  series 
of  these  table  lands,  the  average  elevation  of  which 
is  between  7,000  and  8,000  ft.  On  these  elevated 
places  the  Odontoglossums  are  found,  so  that  we 
may  judge  somewhat  of  their  natural  habitats. 
The  climate  of  this  zone,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  is 
decidedly  temperate,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  about  57°  Fab.,  while  the  lowest  is  about  40° 
F.  for  a  short  time  at  night.  The  temperature  also 
at  this  altitude  is  always  moist  with  the  vapour 
rising  from  below,  and  condensing  as  it  becomes 
cooled  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  elevated 
ground. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  evident  that  to 
imitate  such  a  climate  in  this  country  needs  fore¬ 
thought.  Most  of  us  know  what  kind  of  a  climate 
we  have  on  a  warm  summer  morning  when  climbing 
a  mountain  side  before  the  sun  is  hign.  This  is  such 
as  the  Odontoglossums  delight  in.  They  seem  at 
home  in  a  house  that  is  charged  with  moisture,  and 
permeated  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  whose  tempera¬ 
ture  varies  between  45*^  to  50''  in  winter,  and  50°  to 
70°  in  summer. 

When  potting  only  sufficient  earth  is  needed  to 
keep  the  plant  steady.  The  pot  should  be  filled 
three  parts  full  with  clean  crocks  broken  small 
for  the  lesser  sized  ones,  and  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The  roots  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  these,  and  the  remaining  space 
filled  up  with  rough  peat.  Small  pieces  of  livdng 
sphagnum  are  then  dibbed  on  the  top  of  the  peat  to 
assist  in  retaining  the  moisture  and  keeping  the 
plants  fresh.  On  warm  sunny  days  the  plants 
should  be  syringed  over  two  or  three  times  a  day  if 
not  in  bloom,  and  during  hot  weather  in  summer 
frequent  damping  down  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  may  be  always  saturated  with  moisture. 
Shade  should  always  be  used  while  the  sun  is 
bright  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  to  keep  the 
house  of  a  more  even  temperature.  The  enemies  of 
this  genus  are  not  numerous,  especially  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
be  suitable  to  their  requirements.  At  the  same 
time  both  snails  and  thrip  are  troublesome  and 
must  be  guarded  against.  All  the  species,  except 
citrosmum,  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  but  this 
kind  requires  rather  a  warmer  temperature. 

Oncidium. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Oncidium, 
as  this  genus  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  former  that 
those  not  well  versed  in  Orchidology  often  mistake 
one  for  the  other.  Of  the  numerous  species  this 
genus  embraces,  some  are  very  beautiful  while 
others  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  growing. 
Some  require  great  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  while  others  will  thrive  in  the  same  house  with 
the  Odontoglossums.  Taking  the  genus  collectively, 
it  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  manage,  and  few  orchid 
growers  are  able  to  keep  the  plants  of  some  of  the 
species  healthy  for  long.  The  delicate  perfume  of 
some  kinds  is  delightful,  while  the  gorgeous  flowers 
of  others  induce  all  lovers  of  Orchids  to  do  their 
utmost  to  maintain  them  in  a  flourishing  state.  As 
they  vary  so  much  in  their  habitat,  it  would  not 
be  possible  in  so  short  a  space  to  do  them  all 
justice.  So  I  will  name  only  a  few  which  will  grow 
with  the  Odontoglossums — Oncidium  crispum,  O. 
Forbesii,  O.  ornithorhynchum,  O.  sarcodes,  and  O. 
tigrinum. 

Miltonia. 

Our  next  genus  is  the  Miltonia.  Who  has  not 
been  charmed  with  M.  vexillarium,  M.  Roezlii,  M. 
Moreliana,  and  others  ?  Their  cultivation,  however, 
like  that  of  Oncidium,  is  not  easy,  for  they  do  not 
very  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  treatment 
under  glass.  Truly  some  of  the  species  thrive 
better  than  others,  but  few  besides  the  well-known 
vexillarium  seem  to  make  themselves  at  home  under 
cultivation.  They  like  an  even  temperature,  and 
must  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  Pots  suit  them  best, 
for  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots. 

Cypripedium. 

For  peculiarity  of  flowers  none  are  more  remarkable 
and  interesting  than  those  belonging  to  this  group. 
The  plants  have  been  found  sparingly  distributed 
over  most  of  the  equatorial  regions,  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  to  the  far  east  of  Japan. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  species  in  culti¬ 
vation  are  hybrids,  for  no  genus  so  adapts  itself  to 
fertilisation  as  this,  and  none  so  easily  habituate 
themselves  to  the  glass  structures  of  the  more 
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temperate  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
particular  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers,  but  the 
length  of  time  that  some  of  them  remain  in  perfec¬ 
tion  is  marvellous.  The  old  C.  insigne  is  a  great 
favourite,  for  in  winter  it  cheers  and  enliv'ens  the 
otherwise  dull  period  when  few  other  Orchids  are 
in  flower.  Most  of  the  species  thrive  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  potted  in  peat  and  loam.  Plenty  of 
water  must  be  given  during  the  growing  season,  but 
during  winter  less  will  suffice.  The  plants  are 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  just  as  they  are 
starting  to  grow. 

Masdevallias. 

Striking  as  are  the  grotesque  shapes  assumed  by  the 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  of  this  order,  still 
more  so  is  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  the  colours 
of  others.  Like  the  Odontoglossums,  this  group 
may  be  cultivated  with  but  little  trouble  and 
expense.  A  few,  however,  must  have  a  little  more 
heat  in  winter.  Such  as  M.  tovarensis,  for  example, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature  than  50°  F.,  or  they  will  lose  their 
foliage.  The  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  the  roots,  and,  like  the  Odontoglossum,  must 
be  kept  shaded  in  bright  weather,  or  the  foliage  will 
be  spoiled.  Their  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  latter  plant,  they  being  best  grown  in  pots  with 
peat. 

Phaius. 

Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  were  the  first  tropical 
Orchids  introduced  into  this  country.  Some  years 
ago  P.  grandiflora  used  to  be  exhibited  in  all  collec¬ 
tions  of  stove-flowering  plants.  I  have  seen  it  with 
over  500  expanded  flowers  on  it  at  one  time.  To 
grow  this  class  well  they  should  be  potted  in  good 
fibrous  loam  and  cow  dung,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  both  heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Less  water  must  be  given  during  the  winter, 
and  the  temperature  maintained  between  55°  and 
65°  F. 

Calanthes. 

No  species  has  so  much  courted  popular  favour  as  C. 
Veitchii.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
vestita  and  C.  rosea;  The  long  spikes  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  very  effective  in  the  dull  months 
of  November  and  December.  Their  culture  is  of  the 
simplest,  they  being  potted  in  loam  and  cow  dung, 
and  well  provided  with  warmth  and  moisture  while 
growing.  They  must  be  screened  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  or  the  foliage  will  get  scalded.  There 
are  several  species  of  which  vestita,*Veitchii,  lutea, 
and  Regnieri,  are  among  the  best. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- -•*- - 

iSARDENlNG  MISCELLANY. 

A  FERN-LIKE  CYCAD. 

Those  who  see  Stangeria  paradoxa  for  the  first  time 
readily  take  it  for  a  Fern,  so  close  is  the  resemblance 
in  all  its  parts  and  their  structure,  except  of  course 
in  the  fruit.  The  genus  includes  only  one  species, 
but  of  that  there  are  several  forms,  including  S.  p. 
Katzeri  and  S.  p.  schizodon,  the  two  extreme  forms 
of  the  species,  the  former  being  a  diminutive  and  the 
latter  a  robust  plant.  There  is  a  huge  specimen  of 
the  large  form  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  with  the  oblong  pinnae  irregu¬ 
larly  incised  and  serrate,  though  occasionally  they 
are  almost  entire  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones.  In 
many  respects  it  recalls  the  Marattias  amongst  Ferns. 
A  more  remarkable  feature  of  the  leaves  is  their 
venation,  which  consists  of  forking  veins  arising 
from  the  midrib,  and  running  to  the  margin  in 
parallel  lines  similar  to  those  of  ferns.  They  are 
leathery  in  texture  and  dark  green.  The  pale 
brown  cones  are  however  characteristic  of  the 
Cycads  to  which  order  the  plant  belongs.  The 
specimen  under  notice  has  a  large  number  of  leaves 
proceeding  from  one  crown  with  a  spread  of  5  ft.  or 
more,  and  bears  five  yellowish  brown  cones  more 
than  a  foot  long.  It  is  grown  in  a  pot  with  its  base 
just  touching  the  water  in  the  tank,  but  it  is  located 
here  for  convenience  more  than  anything  else  owing 
to  the  space  it  occupies.  The  stove  is  really  its 
proper  place  as  it  comes  from  the  sub-tropical 
regions  of  South-Eastern  Africa.  A  smaller  speci¬ 
men  or  form  of  the  species  may  sometimes  be  noted 
in  the  stove. 

APHELANDRA  NITENS. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Aphelandra  are  amongst 
the  most  choice  of  the  occupants  of  the  stove,  but  for 


many  years  the  most  widely  and  generally  cultivated 
has  been  A.  aurantiaca.  So  great  a  demand  was 
there  for  it  that  seeds  were  readily  obtainable  from 
which  to  raise  a  stock  of  young  plants  annually. 
The  most  of  the  species  in  cultivation  are  highly 
ornamental,  but  the  dwarf  ones  are  the  neatest,  and 
because  they  require  little  space  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation,  they  are  reckoned  amongst  the  gems  of  the 
stove  by  those  who  will  take  the  necessary  trouble 
to  grow  them  well.  That  under  notice  is  as  dwarf 
in  habit  almost  as  A.  aurantiaca,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  exceed  a  foot  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  flower 
spike.  The  portion  bearing  the  flowers  consists  of 
an  ovate  or  subconical  mass  of  bracts,  each  shelter¬ 
ing  a  flower  bud  in  its  early  stages.  A  considerable 
number  of  blooms  are  fully  expanded  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  plant  really  becomes  handsome. 
They  are  two-lipped  and  of  a  bright  vermillion- 
scarlet,  and  owing  to  the  three-lobed  character  of 
the  lower  lip,  they  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  the 
Mexican  scarlet  Lobelias  such  as  L.  fulgens  and  L. 
splendens.  Besides,  the  plant  has  another  engaging 
characteristic  in^he  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  leathery, 
and  of  the  richest  dark  shining  green  above,  but 
vinous  purple  underneath.  Plants  in  full  bloom  may 
be  seen  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Columbia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1867, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  its  merits 
deserve. 


RUELLIA  HERBSTII. 

Many  of  the  Ruellias  have  uniformly-coloured  and 
often  uninteresting  flowers,  but  a  few  commend 
themselves  on  account  of  their  brightly-coloured 
corollas.  That  under  notice  possesses  elegance  and 
sprightliness  on  account  of  the  long  slender  tube  and 
white  segments.  The  tube  is  long  and  remarkably 
slender,  rosy  purple  in  the  lower  portion,  and  sud¬ 
denly  widened  towards  the  mouth  and  deep  purple 
there.  The  calyx  is  purple,  and  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters  of  three  or  five  together  towards 
the  top  cf  the  shoots.  The  plant  grows  about  18  in. 
to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  requires  treatment  similar  to 
that  given  several  other  members  of  the  same 
family,  which  are  grown  for  winter  flowering,  such 
as  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Sericographis  Ghies- 
breghtii,  and  others  of  that  class.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  Begonia  House  at  Kew. 


JASMINUM  GRACILLIMUM. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Jasmine  give  a  better  return 
for  the  labour  expended  upon  them  than  J.  gracilli- 
mum  for  winter  flowering.  J.  Sambac  may  be  more 
strongly  scented,  but  certainly  not  more  sweetly  so. 
It  was  introduced  from  Northern  Borneo  in  1881, 
and  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  distributed 
throughout  the  land.  For  some  years  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  eclat,  but  we  seldom  hear  of  it 
now.  Doubtless  it  finds  acceptance  in  many  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  does  not  seem  to  get  that  attention 
which  it  deserves.  While  much  is  said  about  winter 
flowering  Begonias,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Ruellia  speciosa,  and  a 
number  of  others  that  might  be  named,  including 
the  deserving  Bouvardias,  yet  the  best  and  most 
profitable  of  all  Jasmines  for  winter  flowering  is 
overlooked.  The  individual  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  substantial  than  those  of  the  common  Jasmine 
and  other  hardy  species,  with  a  greater  number  of 
overlapping  segments,  namely  seven  to  eleven. 
They  are  not  produced  in  straggling  clusters  of  a 
few  blooms,  but  in  close  bunches  at  the  top  and  all 
along  the  sides  of  the  shoots.  The  leaves  are  not 
divided  like  the  common  Jasmine,  but  for  that 
reason  they  are  more  suitable  for  stove  cultivation. 
If  more  divided  they  would  be  liable  to  be  broken, 
and  require  more  room  for  their  accommodation. 
As  it  is,  the  plant  can  be  grown  in  pots  in  small  con¬ 
dition  or  allowed  to  fun  up  a  pillar  or  trellis 
Grown  according  to  the  latter  method  they  give  a 
larger  proportion  of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes. — 
De  facto. 

NEPHRODIUM  DISSECTUM. 

Those  who  like  to  see  bold  Ferns,  may  safely  in¬ 
clude  this  one  in  their  collection.  It  may  be  grown 
to  great  size,  but  has  the  merit  of  displaying  its  bold 
character  while  still  quite  young.  Seedlings  may  be 
raised  in  any  quantity  and  shifted  on  as  they  grow, 
till  they  may  be  put  in  48  size  pots  when  they  are  fit 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  species  is  not  very 
generally  cultivated  ;  but  those  who  see  a  batch  of 
plants  for  the  first  time  in  48  size  pots,  admire  the 


species  for  its  bold,  substantial  and  effective  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fronds  are  borne  in  compact  tufts  with  erect 
stalks  and  spreading  laminae.  The  latter  is  once  or 
twice  pinnatified  with  broad  and  massive-looking 
segments.  Why  it  should  have  been  called  N. 
dissectum  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  Nephrodiums  are  much  more  finely  cut  than  that 
under  notice.  The  plant  is  best  known  in  gardens 
and  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Lastrea  membrani- 
folia,  under  which  name  we  noted  it  recently  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way.  Another  name  is  Nephrodium  membranifolium  ; 
but  the  use  of  this  name  seems  more  misleading  than 
the  other,  for  the  fronds  are  anything  but  membra¬ 
nous  as  we  understand  it  amongst  Ferns.  Although  not 
leathery,  yet  the  fronds  are  massive,  firm  and  ever¬ 
green.  They  may  be  grown  from  i  ft.  to  5  ft.  long 
and  I  ft.  to  3  it.  broad  in  strong,  old  plants.  Such  a 
size  would  be  inconvenient  to  most  growers,  but  that 
need  be  no  drawback  to  its  culture,  seeing  that 
young  plants  are  so  readily  and  easily  grown  from 
spores. 

THE  BIRD'S  NEST  FERN. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  space  to  grow  this 
noble  Fern  to  its  possible  dimensions,  for  the  fronds 
attain  a  length  of  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  according  to  the 
variety.  The  type  is  a  native  of  India  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  while  there  is  a  form  named 
Asplenium  Nidus  musaefolium,  whose  fronds  attain 
a  length  of  6  ft.  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Both  this  and  the  type  require  stove  treatment  to 
attain  their  fullest  proportions,  although  they  are 
often  grown  in  cooler  houses,  giving  every  satisfac¬ 
tion  where  size  is  not  the  object,  nor,  in  fact,  would 
be  desirable  in  many  cases  on  account  of  the  space 
it  would  occupy.  When  grown  to  good  size,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  noble  objects,  and  take  rank  in 
decorative  effect  with  the  large-leaved  Anthuriums 
and  smaller  Musas,  but  with  a  neater  habit.  All  the 
leaves  spring  from  a  crown  close  to  the  pot,  as  the 
stem  never  elongates,  and  they  take  a  sharply  ascend¬ 
ing  direction  so  that  they  form  almost  a  vasiform 
crown,  or  tuft  open  in  the  centre.  The  name  Bird’s- 
nest  Fern  derives  its  application  from  this  fact.  An 
old  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  with  fronds 
a  yard  long  or  more,  and  in  many  cases  g  in.  wide. 
It  is  grown  in  an  intermediate  house  with  other 
species,  many  of  which  succeed  perfectly  in  a  green¬ 
house  temperature,  so  that  few  need  be  afraid  of 
attempting  its  cultivation  on  the  score  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  variety  A.  N.  anstralasicum,  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  which  succeeds  perfectly 
in  a  greenhouse,  although  it  remains  of  moderate 
size. 


FRUIT  PACKING  IN  KENT. 

Following  up  the  remarks  on  Osier-growing  and 
basket-making  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue, 
“  Invicta  ”  writes  : — I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
fruit-growers  putting  their  choice  Cherries  and  other 
good  fruit  into  small,  cheap,  handy  hampers,  which 
can  go  from  dealer  to  dealer  right  into  the  home  of 
the  consumer  without  the  fruit  being  touched  or 
measured  or  weighed  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
fruit-orchard  until  it  arrives  in  the  consumer’s 
kitchen  or  larder.  The  English  manufacturer  of 
calico,  or  dress  materials,  or  cocoa,  etc.,  "  sets  off” 
his  goods  with  a  gilded  paper  band  or  a  pretty  card¬ 
board  box,  and  thus  pleases  not  only  the  consumer, 
but  also  the  retail  shopkeeper.  Preserved  fruit 
from  California  is  also  put  up  in  bright,  handy 
packages,  but  our  splendid  fruit  grown  in  Kent  is 
simply  shot  into  half-bushel  or  larger  baskets,  which 
baskets  are  too  costly  to  supply  gratis  with  the  fruit, 
as  the  makers  of  margarine,  etc.,  give  their  baskets. 
Allow  me  to  describe  how  some  foreign  fruit  arrives. 
After  seeing  the  French  fleet,  etc.,  at  Portsmouth, 
I  happened  to  leave  Portsmouth  by  the  midnight 
train,  and  thus  saw  unloaded  at  Waterloo  Station, 
London,  the  fruit,  butter,  etc.,  wffiich  had  just 
arrived  from  Southampton  and  Portsmouth.  The 
fruit  and  butter  was  packed  in  small,  light  boxes, 
each  containing  2  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  These  boxes  were 
in  light  crates,  each  containing  about  thirty  boxes, 
so  that  the  porters  and  vvaggoners  at  Waterloo  and 
at  Covent  Garden  Market  could  quickly  handle 
these  crates,  without  injury  to  the  cardboard  or 
fragile  boxes  and  baskets  actually  containing  the 
fruit.  I  followed  these  crates  to  Covent  Garden, 
and  saw  the  salesmen  sell  the  goods  to  the  dealers 
and  shopkeepers,  who  quickly  took  the  fruit  away 
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in  the  same  little  baskets  and  boxes  in  which  the 
grower  had  placed  it ;  so  that  before  nine  o’clock 
that  morning  these  little  boxes  of  foreign  fruit  and 
butter  had  arrived  (clean  and  undamaged)  at  the 
private  hotels,  etc.,  where  the  contents  were  to  be 
eaten.  Our  Kent  fruit  is  well  grown,  but  it  is 
carelessly  gathered,  badly  packed,  slowly  conveyed, 
badly  sold,  and  very  often  damaged  before  the  con¬ 
sumer  sees  it. 

sunflowers. 

In  reply  to  “W.  W.,”  in  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst. 
as  to  large  Sunflowers,  I  may  say  that  in  the  garden 
of  A.  O.  Hedley,  Esq.,  The  Nook,  Grindon,  last 
summer  were  growing  some  gigantic  Sunflowers, 
one  with  a  stem  g  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  a  flower  had 
upwards  of  6o  in.  in  circumference,  made  up  as 
follows  :  the  diameter  of  the  disc  12  in.  and  the 
length  of  the  guard  petals  4J  in.,  there  were  several 
others  with  discs  upwards  of  10  in.  in  diameter,  but 
as  the  above  was  the  tallest  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  it  and  the  bloom  measured,  unfortunately 
the  weight  w’as  not  taken.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
the  position  in  which  the  plants  bloomed,  in  loam 
of  a  clayey  nature  trenched  two  years  previously, 
and  had  had  no  special  attention  as  to  watering, 
feeding,  etc.,  after  they  were  sown. — jf.  T.  Richardson, 
Grindon  Hall  Gardens. 

THE  FRUITING  OF  THE  WHITE  JASMINE. 
The  mention  made  of  the  fruiting  of  Jasminum 
officinale,  at  p.  288,  has  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
production  of  fruit  in  this  country  is  not  so  rare  an 
occurrence  as,  at  first  thought,  might  be  considered. 
Mr.  Robert  Ballantine,  Linton  Lodge,  Victoria 
Park  Road,  South  Hackney,  sends  us  specimens 
showing  that  it  has  fruited  in  that  densely 
populated  part  of  the  metropoli.=.  He  says  that 
it  fruited  freely  last  autumn  in  his  garden,  grown 
upon  a  west  aspect  wall.  The  bulk  of  the  fruit  has 
now  disappeared,  probably  through  insect  agency. 
The  berries  are  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  medium¬ 
sized  pea,  jet  black,  and  shining.  No  doubt  the  fine 
season  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  developing 
and  ripening  the  fruit;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
careful  observation  upon  other  large  plants  of  the 
White  Jasmine  would  show  that  fruiting  has  been 
fairly  general  whenever  the  plants  are  grown  in 
favourable  positions  as  to  sunlight  and  air.  Even 
the  usually  smoky  and  cloudy  atmosphere  of  London 
left  little  to  be  desired,  as  far  as  clear  sunshine  was 
concerned,  last  summer. 


CYRTANTHUS  LUTESCENS. 

Some  of  the  Cape  bulbs  prove  troublesome  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  that  under  notice  is  very  easily  grown  and 
flowers  regularly  every  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
The  flowers  are  curved,  tubular,  widening  gradually 
to  a  small  six-lobed  lamina,  and  permanently 
drooping.  They  are  borne  in  umbels  on  scapes 
about  15  in.  to  18  in.  high  and  exceeding  the  leaves, 
which  are  fully  developed  at  the  same  time.  The 
bulbs  thrive  in  a  compost  of  good  friable  loam  a 
little  leaf  soil  and  sand.  During  the  growing  season 
they  should  have  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  for 
that  reason  the  pots  should  be  well  drained.  During 
winter  they  may  be  stored  in  a  house  where  the 
night  temperature  is  kept  about  40°,  and  the  flowers 
will  come  on  slowly,  lasting  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  December  to  February  may  be  considered 
the  usual  time  for  the  flowers  to  appear,  and  they 
serve  to  give  variety  at  a  dull  period  of  the  year, 
with  comparatively  little  trouble  or  expense.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  Natal  and  Transvaal. 

LACHENALIA  PENDULA. 

This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  more  popular 
of  the  South  African  bulbs,  for  it  is  frequently  grown, 
and  even  forced,  by  those  who  want  to  keep  up  a 
display  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  April  is 
said  to  be  the  natural  flowering  season,  so  that  when 
it  can  be  flowered  as  early  as  December  and  January 
it  shows  that  the  bulbs  are  very  amenable  to  forcing. 
The  flowers  are  the  largest  in  the  genus  and  pendent 
upon  the  stalks,  although  there  may  be  doubts  in 
the  mind  of  some  as  to  its  being  the  most  attractive. 
The  colours  are  a  mixture  of  deep  purple,  red  and 
yellow.  The  scapes  are  spotted  with  purple  and  the 
strap-shaped  leaves  sometimes  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  spotting.  When  allowed  to  come  on 
slowly  in  a  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  house, 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  durable. 


URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI. 

The  generic  name  here  given  may  puzzle  many,  but 
it  will  be  clear  when  we  state  that  the  plant  itself  is 
a  hybrid  between  Urceolina  and  a  Eucharis,  and 
Urceocharis  is  compound  of  the  first  part  of 
Urceolina,  and  the  latter  part  of  Eucharis.  The 
bigeneric  hybrid  shows  a  strange  combination  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  genera.  The  form  of  the 
flowers  generally  is  that  of  Urceolina,  but  the 
structure  and  colour  belong  to  Eucharis.  The  two 
genera  are  evidently  closely  allied,  notwithstanding 
the  differences  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  the 
fact  that  they  will  hybridise  with  one  another  serves 
to  confirm  this  view.  A  flowering  specimen  may  be 
seen  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  scape  is  2  ft.  high, 
and  bears  eight  flowers,  some  of  which  are  fully 
expanded.  The  tube  is  §  in.  long,  and  the  drooping 
perianth  is  campanulate  with  the  segments  revolute 
at  the  tips.  The  corona  is  rather  deep,  narrow,  and 
cup-shaped,  with  a  tooth  between  every  two 
stamens,  and  showing  a  slight  shade  of  green.  The 
rest  of  the  flower  is  wholly  white.  The  chief  com¬ 
plaint  against  Urceolina  pendula  i»that  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  and  the  long 
scapes  are  therefore  leafless  and  have  nothing  to 
hide  their  nakedness.  This  is  remedied  in  Urceo¬ 
charis  Clibrani,  whose  flowers  and  leaves  are  con¬ 
temporaneous.  The  latter  are  oblong  and  of  the 
same  texture  as  those  of  Eucharis,  but  they  are 
narrower.  The  plant  as  a  whole  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  white-flowered  Urceolina  with 
leaves  and  flowers  coming  together,  though  struc¬ 
turally  intermediate  between  the  two.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  plant  is  pretty  and 
apparently  of  robust  constitution. 


Carrots. 

Were  I  asked  which  were  the  best  two  Carrots  in 
cultivation,  I  should  say  without  hesitation  Summer 
Favourite  and  Scarlet  Perfection ;  the  former 
belongs  to  the  horn  section,  comes  into  use  very 
early,  is  a  bright  cochineal-scarlet  in  colour,  and  a 
first-class  show  variety.  Scarlet  Perfection  is  mid¬ 
way  in  length  between  the  Long  Surrey  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  grand  flavour, 
and  I  consider  the  best  main  crop  Carrot  grown. 
Those  who  have  not  grown  either  of  the  above,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  do  so.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  it  is  that  so  many  gardeners  de^ 
pend  on  one  sowing  of  Carrots.  I  should  strongly 
recommend  a  pinch  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  a  hot-bed, 
for  early  work,  to  be  followed  with  a  few  rows  of 
Scarlet  Perfection  in  April  and  a  sowing  of  Summer 
Favourite  in  the  first  week  in  July.  I  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bed  that  was  sown  on  the  4th  of  July  last  year  on 
a  south  border  after  a  crop  of  American  Wonder 
Pea. — Ihos.  Cockerill,  Gate  House,  Wirksworth, 
Derby. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
and  was  well  attended.  The  balance  sheet  showed  a 
surplus  in  hand  of  over  £62,  of  which  sum  /50  has 
been  invested  as  the  nucleus  of  a  reserve  fund.  In 
their  report  the  committee  acknowledge  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  to  Mrs.  Penn  and  the  President, 
Mr.  John  Penn,  M.P.,  for  all  their  kindness,  and  for 
the  use  of  their  grounds  ;  and  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
M.  N.  Buttanshaw,  for  his  energy  and  support. 
“  The  winter  lectures,  now  in  course  of  delivery, 
have  had  a  good  beginning  and  been  well  attended  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  meetings,  to  be  held  in 
the  first  three  months  of  new  year,  will  be 
equally  patronised.  Several  classes  have  been  added 
to  the  schedule  for  1894,  more  especially  in  the 
Cottagers’  division,  the  exhibits  by  them  at  the 
exhibition  in  July  having  been  remarkably  good  and 
shown  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  still  further  encourage  them.  The  surplus 
collected  for  the  Lee  Tradesmen’s  prizes  forms  an 
extra  class  in  the  new  schedule.  The  hope  expressed 
in  the  last  report,  that  the  new  Committee  might  be 
more  successful  than  their  predecessors,  has  been 
realized,  and  they  can  only  wish  that  their  successors 
may  be  even  more  successful  than  themselves. 
The  dates  fixed  for  the  exhibition  in  1894,  are 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  4th  and  5th. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Dipladenias. — When  the  buds  begin  to  shoot 
out  again,  the  plants  may  be  repotted.  A  compost 
of  two-thirds  of  peat  to  one  of  loam  with  plenty  of 
clean,  sharp  sand,  will  meet  their  requirements 
admirably.  As  the  shoots  lengthen,  stand  the  plants 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  to  prevent  undue 
elongation.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  as  it  should  be 
when  used,  very  little  watering  will  be  required  for 
some  time  until  the  days  lengthen  and  the  plants 
have  made  some  growth.  The  cultivator’s  judg¬ 
ment  alone  will  determine  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  require  watering.  No  forcing  should  be 
attempted. 

Palms  and  Dracaenas. — A  considerable  amount 
of  work  can  be  got  over  at  this  early  period  of  the 
year,  when  little  is  pressing,  by  repotting  such  of 
the  Palms  and  Dracaenas  as  require  it,  even  although 
no  progress  may  be  made  by  them  for  some  time. 
A  good  substantial  and  fibrous  loam  with  a  little 
peat  added  is  more  suitable  than  a  light  soil,  as 
they  should  never  be  over  potted  especially  in  the 
case  of  Palms,  which  thrive  best  in  under  than  over 
sized  pots,  if  care  is  taken  to  feed  and  keep  them 
duly  supplied  with  water. 

Caladiums. — A  batch  may  now  be  put  into  heat 
to  start  them  for  early  work.  A  good  compost  for 
them  is  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in 
equal  proportions,  thoroughly  incorporated  and 
mixed  with  some  well  decomposed  cow  manure. 
Sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Drain  the  pots  well,  as  copious  supplies  of 
water  are  necessary  when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth. 
A  little  bottom  heat  will  be  found  of  great  advantage 
in  the  early  stages  at  least,  and  the  soil  should  be 
damped  occasionally  with  the  syringe,  but  little  other 
watering  given  till  growth  is  in  active  progress. 

Stove  Ferns. — Look  over  the  stock  of  plants  to 
note  those  that  are  in  any  \\ay  infested  with  insects. 
Many  of  them  are  liable  to  thrips,  and  should  be 
dipped  into  some  insecticide  such  as  strong  tobacco 
water,  which  may  be  made  by  putting  an  ounce  of 
nicotine  soap  into  each  gallon  of  water  used.  Scale 
should  be  sponged  off  wherever  possible  with  a 
strong  solution  of  gishurst  compound  or  soft  soap. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  off  green  fronds  where  it  can 
be  avoided,  for  every  one  removed  at  this  period  of 
the  year  means  a  loss  to  the  plant. 

Vines. — The  weather  since  the  end  of  the  year 
has  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  forcing  has 
become  a  more  difficult  matter.  No  effort  should 
be  made  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  under 
such  conditions,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  get  thin 
and  flabby,  and  the  shoots  drawn  and  slender  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  ventilators  closed  to 
exclude  cold  cutting  winds.  Vines  that  are  showing 
the  flower  bunches  should  not  have  a  higher  night 
temperature  than  60°,  although  a  rise  of  10°  by  day 
would  prove  beneficial.  Those  who  desire  to  exhibit 
Muscats  in  the  early  part  of  August  should  close  the 
house  without  further  delay,  in  order  to  get  the 
berries  properly  finished  by  the  required  time. 

Melons. — Some  seeds  may  be  sown  now  with  the 
view  of  getting  ripe  fruit  by  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  best  plan  is  to  sow  singly  in  small  pots,  so  that 
the  plants  may  not  experience  a  check  when  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  larger  pots.  Use  a  compost  of  light 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  plunging  the  pots  in  bottom  heat 
up  to  the  rim,  and  placing  a  piece  of  glass 
over  the  top.  A  frame  over  the  bed  is  almost  a 
necessity  at  this  early  period  of  the  year. 

Cucumbers. — In  order  to  obtain  a  spring  supply 
of  fruit,  some  seeds  should  now  be  sown.  Similar 
treatment  given  to  Melons  will  also  apply  here. 
Telegraph  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  reliable 
variety  to  grow  for  early  work.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather,  allowing  it  to  drop  to  the  lower  figure 
on  frosty  nights,  but  with  a  considerable  rise  during 
the  day  especially  from  sun  heat. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees.— While  frost  prevails  the 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  getting  manure 
wheeled  on  to  all  vacant  ground  which  is  intended 
to  be  dug  or  trenched  and  cropped.  The  walks  do 
not  get  cut  up  in  frosty  weather,  and  whatever  man¬ 
ure  drops  on  the  paths,  may  be  swept  up  at  the  end 
of  each  day’s  work,  so  that  everything  is  kept  trim 
and  tidy.  Fruit  trees  should  not  be  neglected, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  get  or  spare  any  manure 
for  them. 
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Prunings,  etc. — The  fruit  grower  always  has  at 
his  command  a  useful  manure  for  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  kinds  in  the  prunings  obtained  from 
them,  together  with  old,  uprooted  trees,  prunings  of 
hedges,  etc.  A  day  can  be  spared  at  this  time  of  the 
year  for  burning  the  heap.  If  wet  and  they  burn 
slowly  so  much  the  better  for  the  residue.  The  ash 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash  ;  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  smaller  and  younger  shoots 
are  the  richest  in  this  manurial  constituent. 

Orange  T rees. — Where  the  fruit  is  still  in  an 
unripe  condition  a  night  temperature  of  65°  shou'd 
be  kept  up,  but  after  maturity  has  been  reached,  the 
heat  may  be  lowered,  or  what  is  better  the  trees  may 
be  taken  to  a  vinery  where  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
maintained.  Here  the  fruits  will  keep  good  for  a 
long  time,  if  required.  Trees  not  in  fruit  should  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  insects  and  all  filth  brought 
about  by  them.  There  will  then  be  more  chance  of 
their  thriving  satisfactorily  when  fresh  growth  is 
made. 

- - 

Quesoons  add  adsojgrs. 

Orchid  in  Pot. — Oncidium  :  Many  growers  attempt 
the  cultivation  of  Oncidium  curtum  and  other  allied 
species  on  blocks ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  they 
thrive  long  under  those  conditions.  Pots,  pans,  and 
baskets  are  also  brought  into  requisition  with  vary¬ 
ing  results  according  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  placed. 
You  might  try  a  basket,  failing  which  a  pot  can  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  by  filling  three  parts  of  it 
with  crocks  and  using  a  compost  of  roughly  chopped 
sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  some  small 
pieces  of  potsherds.  Press  firm  and  keep  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Very  little  or  no  water  will  be  required  till  the 
pseudo-bulbs  commence  to  throw  out  roots  and 
young  growths.  The  pots  should  not  be  far  from 
the  glass  whether  on  staging  or  hung  up.  The 
plants  like  plenty  of  light,  but  must  not  be  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  when  the  days  lengthen. 
Orchid  pans  and  baskets  may  be  obtained  from  any 
good  horticultural  sundriesman,  or  from  a  seeds¬ 
man. 

Dahlias. — Novice  :  The  wording  of  the  schedule 
is  not  so  clear  and  definite  as  it  might  be,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  information  to  guide  the 
exhibitor  we  should  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
words"  36  Dahlias,  each  different  "  to  be  "  36  show 
and  fancy  Dahlias,  distinct,"  and  certainly  should 
not  stage  any  cactus.  Pompon,  or  single  varieties. 
When  the  terms  of  competition  are  not  clearly 
drawn  up  exhibitors  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  custom  that  obtains  at  the  various  exhibitions. 

Cryptomeriaelegans. — A.  T.J.\  The  plant  need 
not  necessarily  be  dead,  although  it  has  become 
brown.  It  usually,  if  not  always,  happens  that  this 
shrub  or  tree  becomes  brown  in  winter,  as  the  cold 
weather  causes  it  to  assume  that  hue.  Unless 
injured  through  the  severe  frost,  the  colour  will 
come  all  right  again  as  the  weather  changes  in 
spring,  in  fact  when  the  light  becomes  stronger  and 
the  temperature  higher.  Some  cultivators  consider 
this  change  of  colour  ornamental  rather  than  a 
blemish,  especially  if  contrasted  with  other  trees  or 
shrubs  that  retain  a  green  colour  in  winter.  C. 
japonica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  hardy,  and 
retains  its  green  colour  in  winter. 

Quince  Stocks. — i?.B. :  There  are  several  kinds 
of  Quinces  as  you  say,  but  that  used  as  a  stock  for 
Pears  is  the  Common  Quince  (Pyrus  vulgaris,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Cydonia) .  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  while  other  Quinces  in  cultivation  are 
natives  of  Japan  and  China.  The  Portugal  Quince 
(P.  vulgaris  lusitanica)  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
one,  but  as  it  is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the 
type,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  stronger  growing 
varieties  of  Pear  whose  growth  and  natural  vigour 
is  too  much  repressed  when  grown  on  the  weaker 
growing  common  Quince. 

Dahlia  Roots  not  Keeping. — T.  A.\  It  often 
happens  that  some  of  the  roots  begin  to  decay  before 
the  winter  is  over.  To  save  them  from  being 
entirely  lost  you  should  pick  out  those  showing  signs 
of  decay  and  place  them  in  heat  in  the  usual  way  to 
induce  them  to  grow.  If  not  too  far  gone  you  can 
save  them  by  this  means  ;  because  when  they  have 
grown  sufficient  you  can  take  off  and  root  the 
cuttings.  It  is  cold  and  probably  a  damp  atmos¬ 
phere  which  causes  them  to  decay,  and  some  of  them 
are  constitutionally  weaker  than  the  rest.  The  best 
plan  with  weak  growing  kinds  is  to  keep  a  few  of 
them  in  small  pots  during  the  summer,  and  to  take 
them  indoors  in  autumn,  allowing  the  soil  to  become 
perfectly  dry  so  that  the  stems  and  leaves  may  ripen 
off.  The  fleshy  roots  will  keep  better  thus  embedded 
in  dry  soil  than  almost  any  other  way. 

Eucalyptus  Plants. — Bidder :  The  plants  which 
you  see  used  so  much  in  many  modern  patterns  of 
carpet  bedding  are  raised  from  seeds.  The  more 
common  kinds  would  not  be  difficult  to  procure 
from  a  good  seed  establishment.  Sow  some  of  them 
at  once  in  order  to  have  them  ready  for  planting  out 


about  the  beginning  of  June.  Some  can  be  sown 
later  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  next  year.  Do  not  use 
very  large  pots,  otherwise  the  plants  will  get  over¬ 
grown  and  take  up  too  much  house  room  in  winter. 
They  will  grow  very  tall  and  strong  the  succeeding 
summer  when  planted  out  in  the  beds. 

Communications  Received. — Gray. — C.  W.  S. — 
D.  B.— J.  McC.— J.  C.— W.  C.— W.  B.  G.— T.  C.  S, 
—A.  W.  G.  W. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  N.B. — Garden 
Seed  Catalogue. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  London, 
S.E. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex. — Garden  Seeds  and  Sundries. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 
— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. — Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  etc. 

Brockhampton  Nursery  Seed  and  Floral 
Depot,  Havant. — Garden  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
— Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

James  B.  Riding,  Chingford,  Essex. — Chrysan¬ 
themum  list. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham.— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Begonias  and 
Chrysanthemums. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  8th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sale 
for  Trefoil  at  full  prices.  Stocks  are  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.  English  and  foreign  Red  Clover  un¬ 
changed  and  in  moderate  request.  White  Clover 
and  Alsike  realise  prices  current  last  week. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Job  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  o  42  6 
jrapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 


6  0 


s.  d, 

trtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Jeans,  French,  perlb.  i  0 

3eet . per  dozen  2  o 

Jabbages  ...  per  doz.  2  0 
Jarrots  ...  per  bunch 
Jauliflowers,  Eng.dz. 

Jelery . per  bundle 

Jucumbers  . each 

Jndive,  French,  doz. 
4prh<!  . ner  bunch 


s.  d. 
6  0 


1.  d,  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  Ih.  0  6  10 

Tiirnios . ner  bun.  o  6 


!>lants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  0  15  0 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  o  36  o 

Chrysanthemumsdoz.  4  0  12  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  40180 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40100 


Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  26100 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  0  15  o 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  40  80 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  09  10 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations...per  doz.  10  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  060 

doz.  blooms . 0  630 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  40  80 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  916 

Lilac,French,perbch.  4  060 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  20  26 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  06  10 
Pelargoniums,  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  go 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  40  90 
Pyretbrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double, bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 

—  .  per  box  50  80 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i  o  16 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  09  16 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  40  50 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  30 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  16  2  0 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  10  26 


THE  "LOUGHBOROUGH” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  burn  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices: — No«  1,  £2  15s.;  No.  2,  £4  5s.;  No.  3,  £5  15s 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  beating  up  to  1,000  feet. 
Caution. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  hat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  abouttke  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  163,  Palmerston  Bldgs., Old  Broad  8t.,  E.C, 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  poit  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOHDOH,  S.W. 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 
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Telegrams—"  CONSERVATORIES,”  LONDON. 

Notice  to  Builders,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  Timber 

Trade  generally. 


Telephone,  No.  4,652. 

Merchants,  and  the 


Seventh  Annual  Clearance  Sale. 


RELIABLE  BARGAINS. 


NOT  SECOND-HAND  GOODS. 


Office;  755.  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Works:  ( 


the  Largest  Steam  Horticultural 
Works  in  the  World. 


)  747  to  755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Sliow  Gx?ound:  DEYONSHXRE  GEO  YE  (Adjoining). 

Bein^  the  end  of  the  Season,  lam  again  induced  to  offer  my  stock  on  hand  at  ridiculously  Low  Prices,  to  make 
room  for  my  SPRING  STOCK,  for  SIX  WEEKS  ONLY,  COMMENCING  DECEMBER  4th.  LAST  DAY 

OF  SALE,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13th,  1894. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


y  RESPECTFULLY  beg  to  inform  all  readers  of  this  paper  that  my 
Revised  Price  List,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gold  lettered  front,  con¬ 
sisting  of  400  pages,  with  about  1,200  Illustrations,  is  Now  Ready.  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding,  upon  receipt  of  One  Shilling,  a  Copy, 
post  free,  of  one  of  the  most  Complete  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  Horticultural 
and  Garden  Requisites,  and  also  Poultry  Appliances,  extant. 


THE  AMATEUt^  FORCING  HOUSE. 

TENANT'S  FIXTURE  (Span-ioof). 

These  Houses  are  olfered  at  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  rate,  and  should  be 
readily  approved  by  both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  as  brick¬ 
work,  which  is  very  expensive  to  a 
small  house,  is  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

The  utility  of  such  a  house  for 
forcing  or  cultivating  cucumbers, 
tomatos,  melons,  &c.,  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  at  a  glance,  it  being  a  structure 
constantly  in  request  but  almost 
hitherto  unknown. 

Specification—Eramev^oTk  substantially  constructed  of  red  deal  ;  '‘le  'vhole  of  and 

•.ft  6in  of  ends,  boarded  with  well-seasoned  tongued  and  grooved  matchboards.  H:Uf-gl=ss 
door  complete  with  rim  lock  and  brass  fittings,  in  one  end ;  glass,  i6  oz.  throughout,  English 
cut  ’  Ventilators  supplied  according  to  size  of  house,  and  stays  necessary  for  opening  sauie, 
stages  for  plants  each  side  of  house,  all  woodwork  painted  one  coat  of  good  oil  paint,  and  the 
whole  structure  securely  packed  and  placed  on  rail. 


Usual  Price. 


Sale  Price. 


Lot. 
to  7 
to  10 
II  to  12 
13  to  22 
23  to  29 
30  to  41 
42  to  48 
49  ‘0  51 
52  to  54 
55  to  56 


Length, 

7  ft. 

8  ft. 

9  ft. 
10  ft. 
12  ft. 
15  ft. 
20  ft. 
25  ft 
50  ft 

100  ft. 


Width. 

Height. 

Packed  on  rail. 

Packed  on 

5  ft- 

...  7  ft. 

...  £2  10 

0 

£2  0 

0 

5  ft. 

7  ft- 

...  3  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

...  3  10 

0 

...  2  10 

0 

7  ft. 

...  7  ft.  6  in. 

...  4  10 

0 

...  3  10 

0 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  10 

0 

3  15 

0 

10  ft. 

...  8  It.  6  in. 

...  7  15 

0 

5  10 

0 

10  tt. 

9  ft- 

...  10  15 

0 

...  7  10 

0 

10  ft. 

9  ft- 

...  15  5 

0 

...  10  0 

0 

lO  ft. 

9  ft- 

...  27  0 

0 

...  20  0 

0 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

...  45  0 

0 

...  25  0 

0 

SPAN-ROOF 

Adaptable  for  the  lawn  ol  a 


“AMATEUR”  SPAN-ROOF  ANO  LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSES. 

TENANTS'  FIXTURES. 

Made  especially  for  Amateurs  at  a 
nominal  figure,  thereby  coming  within 
reach  of  those  who  require  a  strong 
but  inexpensive  structure,  and  being 
constructed  in  complete  sections,  are 
erectable  by  any  handy  man  or 
gardener  in  a  few  hours.  Framework 
is  substantially  constructed  of  red 
deal,  the  lower  part  being  filled  in  with 
well-seasoned  tongued  and  grooved 
matchboards.  The  house  is  fitted 
with  door  complete,  with  rim  lock  and 
brass  furniture,  painted  one  coit  of 
good  oil  colour,  supplied  with  all 
necessary  ironwork  and  stages  for 
each  side,  and  good  16  oz.  glass 
throughout.  All  parts  securely  packed, 
and  put  on  rail.  Prices : — 

SPAN  ROOF 


LEAN-TO. 


Usual  Price. 


Sale  Price. 


parts  securely  packed  on  rail. 

^  T  ^  _  T _  Tx;:  J, 


Lot. 
343  to  351 
35210  358 
359  to  363 
364  to  371 
372  to  377 


Long.  Wide 
9  ft.  6  ft. 


VILLA  CONSERVATORIES. 

villa  residence,  being  well  and  substantially  built,  constructed  of 
the  best  materials,  and  artistically 
finished,  with  diagonal  panels  and 
bargeboards.  The  framework  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2  in.  by  3J  in.  red  deal,  the 
lower  part  doubly-lined  with  tongued 
and  grooved  matchboards,  and  the  roof 
properly  fitted  with  sashes,  which 
facilitates  fixing  or  removing  of  same 
without  disturbing  glass. 

The  houses  are  fitted  with  a  half- 
glass  door,  complete  with  rim  lock, 
brass  fittings  and  key,  and  is  supplied  . 
with  lattice  staging  for  each  side,  foot¬ 
path  the  entire  length  ;  gutters,  down- 
pipes,  suitable  ventilators,  and  neces¬ 
sary  ironwork  for  opening  same. 

All  woodwork  painted  two  coats  of 
good  oil  paint ;  glass  cut  to  sizes  and  all 
Usual  Price  Sale  Price 

To  Eaves  Packed  on  rail.  Packed  on  rail. 

4  ft.  6  in.'  ...  £710  0  ...  £5  10  o 

5  ft.  6  in.  ...  10  0  o  ...  700 

5  ft.  6  in.  ...  12  o  o  ...  8  10  0 

6  ft.  ...  1616  0  ...  12  0  o 

6  ft.  ...  21  0  0  ...  15  o  0 


Lot. 

57  to  71 
72  to  76 
77  to  io3 
109  to  121 
122  to  149 
150  to  170 
171  to  176 
177  to  184 
185  to  189 
190  to  197 
198  to  201 
202  to  211 
212  to  221 
222  to  225 
226  to  228 


Long. 
Span  roof 


Lean-to 


Wide. 

High.  To  Eaves. 

Packed  on  rail. 

Packed 

on 

rail 

7  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

£2  16 

0 

£2 

5 

0 

8  ft. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

3 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

4  ft.  ... 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10  ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft.  ... 

6 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft-  .  - 

8 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

20  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

25  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

17 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

50  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

30 

0 

0 

... 

23 

0 

0 

100  ft. 

10  ft. 

9  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft- 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7  It. 

5  ft. 

7  ft. 

4  ft. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft.  3  in. 

4  ft- 

3 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

12  ft. 

8  ft. 

8  ft. 

5  ft- 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  ... 

8 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

SPAN  ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 


The  Illustration  shown  will  convince 
all  practical  minds  of  the  importance 
and  utility  of  this  class  of  house  for 
Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  Market  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  House  for  Forcing,  or 
growing  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Melons, 
etc. 

Specification. — Built  tor  brickwork,  3  ft. 
high,  of  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red 
deal;  roof  ventilation  according  to  size ; 
door  at  one  end ;  all  21  oz.  glass ;  painted 
one  coat.  Carefully  packed  on  Rail. 


Lot. 

229  to  235 
236  to  242 
243  to  246 
247  to  250 

251  to  255 
256  to  257 
258  to  260 
261  to  267 
26S  to  281 

252  to  342 


Usual  Price. 

Sale  Price. 

20  by  9 

£9  0 

0 

£6 

0  0 

20  by  12 

II  0 

0 

8 

0  0 

20  by  14 

14  10 

0 

11 

0  0 

40  by  9 

17  0 

0 

12 

0  0 

40  by  12 

21  0 

0 

16 

0  0 

40  by  14 

25  0 

0 

20 

0  0 

100  by  9 

40  0 

0 

25 

0  0 

100  by  12 

48  0 

0 

33 

0  0 

100  by  14 

55  0 

0 

40 

0  0 

.es  for  Side  Walls 

4 

g 

2  3 

3 

21  oz.  lor  Roofs  cent-  extra. 

Fop  Full  Specification  of  Sale  see  recent  3  page  Advertisement  in  “The  Gardening  World.” 
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The  Best  of  the  Season. 


mmE 


RELIABLE 

NOVELTIES. 


For  Descriptions  and  Full  Particulars,  see 

WEBBS’ 

Spring  Catalogue. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  5  Coloured  Plates,  &o., 
post  free,  Is.,  which  is  allowed  off  subsequent  orders. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NOW  REAOY. 

DANIELS’ 

lllnstrated  Gnide  and  Seed  Catalogue 
for  Amateur  Gardeners, 

SPRING,  1894, 

Containing  132  pages,  imperial  size,  of  beautifully  illustrated 
letterpress,  three  supeib  coloured  plates,  a  select  list  of  Choice 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Clematises,  Carnations,  and  other  florists’  flowers,  with 
copious  notes  on  cultivation,  and  a  list  of  the  best  novelties  of 
the  season.  The  whole  enclosed  in  a  charmingly  printed 
coloured  wrapper.  This  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  and 
most  complete  Garden  Catalogue  yet  published,  and  should 
certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture,  _ _ _  „ 

PRICE  Is,,  POST  FREE, 

The  Shilling  to  be  deducted  from  first  order  of  5s,  or  upwards, 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment. 

NORWICH. 


BURMESE  LILIES. 


1  -  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

1  SEE  j  LLUSTRATED  SE ED  CATA LO G U  E  . 
1^  ifrrT:_:TlRAt/:S  &  POST  FREE 

B.S.WILLIAMS^SON 

"VlctoFlaz^JPaicadLsc  JTurscrlcs, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON. N. 

Gold  Medal 
Chrysanthemums. 

Q  - - 

My  Collection  has  been  awarded  this  season  2  Gold 
Medals,  2  Silver  Gilt,  i  Silver,  and  i  Bronze— the 
highest  Award  in  each  case.  The  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Gold  Medal  being  the  only 
one  ever  awarded  to  a  collection  of  cut  blooms. 


VEITCH’S 

GENUINE  SEEDS. 


NEW  MELON-Frogmore  Seedling. 

An  exceedingly  fine  Melon,  raised  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
having  white  iesh  ot  unusual  thickness,  very  juicy,  and 
exceedingly  sweet ;  the  rind  is  thin  and  delicately  netted, 
and  pure  yellow. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  PEA— Veitch's  Main  Crop, 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  mid-season  varieties. 

Per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 

LETTUCE— VEITCH'S  PERFECT  Geni. 

A  very  distinct  and  compact-growing  kind.  Crisp  and 
tender,  and  withstanding  drought  better  than  any  other  kind. 
Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 

All  Seeds  Carriage  Free,  except  parcels  of 
Peas  and  Beans  under  los.  in  value. 


fl^’For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other 
Choice  Seeds,  see  CATALOGUE  for  1894,  for¬ 
warded  Post  Free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITCH  k  SOBS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  pa^e  328, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  January  23rd.— Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  and  other 
Lilies,  also  Pearl  Tuberoses,  Gladioli,  Begonias,  Spiraeas, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  24th.— Sale  of  Lilium  Auratum  in  variety, 
L.  Brownii,  L.  Krameri,  L.  speciosum,  Callas,  Camellias. 
Azaleas,  Auracarias,  Macrozamias,  &c.,  at  the  Rooms  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  .Morris. 

Friday,  January  26th.— Sale  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii, 
Vanda  Kimballiana,  and  other  Orchids,  also  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Gladioli,  double  Begonias,  Carnations,  Dielytras, 
Amaryllis,  &c.,  at  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 
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HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Have  just  received  per  s.-s,  Yorkshire  a  grand  Consignment 

of  L.  NEPALENSE  and  L.  SULPHUREUM 
(WALLICHIANUM  SUPERBUIW),  which  they 
propose  to  offer  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  bulbs  vary 
very  much  in  appearance,  and  new  varieties  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


My  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Clirysanthemums  should  secure  a  copy 
of  my  new  descriptive  and  illustrated  Catalogue  (the 
most  useful  and  complete  ever  published),  which 
contains  cultural  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea 
and  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  also  cultural  notes  by  Mr. 
E.  Beckett.  Post  free,  seven  stamps. 


H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 
Tottenham,  London. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  FDORT 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  ot  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

RX>.  SMIXH  Sc  CO., 

WORCES  TER. 


■^ORTICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. — It  lias 

^  been  said  so  well  of  the  human  frame 
that  if  one  member  suffers  all  the  other 
members  suffer  with  it.  Just  so  is  it  with 
trade  and  gardening.  We  are  passing 
through  a  long  period  of  trade  depression, 
but  it  is  exhibiting  what  we  hope  is  the 
lowest  point  of  the  curve  now,  and  with 
the  advent  of  spring  may  there  come  an 
ascending  line  up  which  the  nation  will 
climb  to  a  high  point  of  activity  and 
prosperity  once  more.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  economists,  capable  of  fully  under¬ 
standing  the  wave  theory  as  applied  to 
trade  and  commerce,  but  still  we  should 
prefer  a  normal,  and  it  may  be  a  mono¬ 
tonous  evenness,  rather  than  these  varying 
fluctuations  which  may  have  pleasant 
aspects  sometimes;  but  the  unpleasant  ones 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing  are,  or 
seem  to  be,  very  hard  to  endure. 

The  present  character  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  shows  too  plainly,  alas  !  how  great  is 
the  pressure  on  personal  incomes,  and  how 
seriously  many  other  vocations  must  be 
adversely  influenced.  This  pressure,  as  we 
too  well  know,  comes  more  heavily  on  gar¬ 
dening  than  on  any  other  vocation  as  a 
rule.  The  moment  reductions  have  to  be 
made  because  of  restricted  income,  the 
garden  staff  suffers ;  somehow  the  garden 
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seems  in  such  cases  to  be  the  first  hunting 
ground  of  the  family  economist.  Jt  is  no 
wonder  in  such  instances  as  the  present 
that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  gar¬ 
deners,  young  and  old,  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Then  orders  have  to  be  limited 
also,  so  that  the  seed  and  nursery  _  trade 
suffer.  It  is  a  process  that  from  its  in¬ 
ception  to  its  end  produces  loss  and  sorrow 
over  a  wide  area. 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  whilst  we  are  quiet  and  calm 
at  home,  there  is  far  too  much  of  strife, 
contention,  uneasiness,  and  disturbance  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  when 
these  conditions  exist  there  must  be  trade 
troubles  also.  Politically  the  world  is  in  a 
condition  of  ferment,  and  great  changes 
seem  to  be  imminent.  Still  we  do  most 
fervently  hope  that  very  soon  indeed  there 
may  come  peace,  confidence,  and  trade 
activity,  so  that  all  sections  and  vocations, 
gardening  especially,  may  share  in  the 
general  prosperity. 

Whe  Late  William  Ixgram. — By  the 
death,  on  the  gth  inst.,  of  this  well- 
known  gardener,  horticulture  has  lost  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  How  many 
years  has  the  name  of  Ingram  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  gardening  ?  Almost  a  century, 
for  the  late  member  came  from  a  family  of 
gardeners,  men  all  eminent  in  their  pro¬ 
fession,  though  some  have  added  greater 
lustre  to  it  than  has  the  recently  deceased. 
Amongst  the  craft,  “  Ingram  of  Belvoir  ” 
was  better  known  than  the  noble  family  he 
served  so  long  and  so  well.  To  us  who  have 
seen  Belvoir,  enjoyed  Mr.  Ingram’s  hospi- 
talit}’,  and  admired  wnth  the  pleasure,  that 
seemed  to  find  no  language  fitly  to  express 
how  intense  it  was,  the  wondrously  beauti¬ 
ful  effects  created  by  his  genius,  his  loss 
indeed  seems  irreparable. 

William  Ingram  v/as  an  object  of 
veneration.  Belvoir  had  no  association 
that  was  not  identified  with  his  name.  It 
was  he  who  made  the  spring  gardening 
there  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the 
kind  to  be  found,  possibly  in  the  wdiole 
world.  Belvoir  was  essentially  a  show 
place,  but  then  it  had  peculiarities  parti¬ 
cularly  its  own,  so  different  from  what  may 
be  found  in  the  other  show  places  of  the 
kingdom.  It  seemed  to  need  and  probably 
was  the  hand  of  man  that  converted  its 
comparatively  dull  wooded  or  bald  slopes 
and  glades  into  the  marvellously  beautiful 
garden  which  William  Ingram  gradually 
evolved.  To  see  Belvoir  in  the  height  of 
its  great  beauty  in  the  spring  was  a  joy 
once  realised  never  to  be  forgotten. 

But  William  Ingram  was  a  great  gar¬ 
dener  also.  He  was  a  man  of  very  wide 
and  diversifiedknowledge,  a  prince  amongst 
his  compeers,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
a  man  who  can  absolutely  fill  the  void  his 
death  has  created.  Belvoir  is  indeed  one 
of  the  prizes  of  the  profession,  and  we 
hope  will  be  filled  by  some  one  who  wears 
professional!}’  as  well  as  officially  the 
mantle  of  the  deceased  gardener.  It  is 
very  sad  thus  early  in  the  New  Year  to 
have  to  record  so  great  a  loss  to  our 
beloved  profession. 


f  ARDEN  Novelties. — We  are  now  again 
in  the  season  of  novelties.  Our  trade 
lists  overflow  with  them,  and  if  they  do,  to 
some  extent,  seem  to  possess  an  element  of 
sameness,  we  have  to  remember  that 
progress  in  improvement  in  all  things  must, 
of  necessity,  be  slow.  Still  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  certain.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
to  indulge  in  criticisms  of  the  “novelty” 
aspect  of  the  seed  or  trade  lists,  but  we  may 
remember  that  to  those  in  trade  the  seeking 
for  and  securing  of  the  very  best  products 


in  every  section  of  gardening  is  of  the  first 
importance  for  the  securing  of  success,  just 
as  those  for  whose  benefit  this  novelty 
catering  is  specially  furnished  desired  such 
provision  for  their  behoof,  and  would  regard 
the  absence  of  the  novelty  element  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  waning  prestige  or  of  declining 
business  capacity. 

Practically  the  novelty  lists  do  not  in  all 
cases,  possibly  in  very  few,  mean  to  convey 
the  impression  that  w’hat  is  thus  offered  is 
absolutely  new.  It  may  be  but  a  selection 
of  an  old  stock,  or  a  well  established  thing 
that  finds  ample  room  for  wider  cultivation. 
These  are,  perhaps,  trifling  reasons,  but  at 
least  they  serve  to  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  a  trade  house  may  hold  certain 
strains  or  stocks,  and  which,  by  including 
them  in  the  novelty  list,  they  seek  to  convey 
to  their  customers.  But  even  if  there  does 
sometimes  seem  to  be  in  these  select  lists 
some  sort  of  resurrection  of  what  was  almost 
dead,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever 
but  that  in  the  bulk  they  illustrate  that 
intense,  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
horticultural  trade  to  secure  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  the  best  possible  as  also  the  newest. 

For  all  this  effort,  even  if  some  of  it 
seems  exaggerated,  yet  is  not  horticulture 
so  much  the  richer.  We  have  ever  found 
that  those  who  offer  novelties  have  in  them 
the  most  perfect  faith.  That  is  a  pleasant 
feature,  and  one  that  we  are  gratified  to 
see,  because  it  shows  that  ■whatever  the 
public  verdict  on  their  respective  merits 
later,  at  least  all  these  things  are  offered  in 
good  faith,  and  in  good  faith  they  should 
all  be  tested. 

- - 

The  Deepdene,  Dorking.— We  understand  that  this 
palatial  seat  has  been  leased  by  Lord  F.  Clinton 
Hope  to  Her  Grace  Lily  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  foreman  to  Mr.  Whillans 
at  Blenheim  Palace,  has  been  engaged  as  Her 
Grace’s  head  gardener. 

Mr.  J.  Peebles  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  Parks  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Mann  who  has  retired. 

Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  W.  A.  Manda  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  great  nursery  establishment  carried  on  at  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  which  in  future  will  be 
conducted  under  the  direct  personal  control  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Pitcher. 

Presentation  to  Miss  Sander. — On  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  at  St.  Albans  on  Wednesday  to  Mr.  H. 
G.  Moon,  Miss  Sander  was  presented  by  her  father’s 
employes  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  black 
marble  clock,  with  Corinthian  columns  and  bronze 
mountings,  which  bore  the  following  inscription  : — 
'■  Presented  to  Miss  Sander  on  her  marriage,  by  the 
employes  of  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  with  hearty  good 
washes  from  all.  January  lyih,  1894.” 

Royal  Horticultuial  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
13th,  when,  as  members  of  the  Council,  Sir  A.  J. 
Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  John  Edwards  Moss,  Bart., 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  will  be  recommended  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of 
Messrs.  S.  Courtauld,  D,  Morris,  and  G.  Paul. 

Manchester  Flower  Show. — The  exhibitions  of  the 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  for 
the  present  year  will  be  held  as  follows  : — -First 
Spring  Show  at  the  Towm  Hall,  13th  and  14th 
March ;  second  Spring  Show  at  the  Town  Hall, 
24th  April;  Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  opens  at  the  Gardens,  nth  May;  Rose  Show 
at  the  Gardens,  21st  July  ;  Chrysanthemum  Show  at 
the  Town  Hall,  20th  and  21st  November. 

Another  People’s  Park. — It  is  now  definitely  decided 
to  spend  the  sum  of  £10,000  in  suitably  laying  out 
land  at  Davenport  for  a  people’s  park.  The  land 
comprises  some  thirty-five  acres,  purchased  by  the 
Town  Council  at  a  cost  of  ^5,000.  If  the  present 
proposals  are  carried  out,  there  is  no  doubt  the  park 
will  be  one  of  a  model  character,  and  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  special  growths  of  trees 
and  shrubs  will  be  general  and  not  exceptional.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  been  applied  to  for  a 
loan  of  £10,000  to  extend  over  fifty  years. 


Death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams. — With  deep  sorrow, 
which  will  be  shared  in  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
we  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  Oakhurst, 
Salisbury,  on  Sunday  morning,  of  Mr.  Walter 
Henry  Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  aged  31  years.  Mr.  Williams  purchased  the 
business  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Keynes  when  a  very 
y’oung  man,  and  carried  it  on  with  so  much  tact  and 
urbanity  as  to  gain  for  him  the  warm  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  that 
a  young  man  of  so  much  promise  should  have  been 
taken  from  amongst  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
universal  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  his  young  widow 
and  only  child. 

The  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — The  dates  fixed 
for  the  1894  Exhibition  are  July  loth.  nth,  and  i2th| 
and  the  schedule,  liberal  as  it  has  been  in  large 
prizes,  is  still  further  to  he  augmented,  an  additional 
£20  being  added  to  the  la'ge  groups,  and  special 
prizes  are  to  be  offered  for  groups  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  collections  of  Violets  and  Pansies  are  to  be 
encouraged.  Increased  prizes  are  also  to  be  given 
to  collections  of  vegetables.  There  is  a  reser\’e 
fund  of  ;^i,8oo,  and  large  sums  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  at  various  times  from  the  profits  of  the 
Society  towards  the  improvement  of  the  park  in 
which  the  exhibition  is  held. 

Amateur  Theatricals  at  Norwich. — On  Thursday 
the  employes  of  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  gave  a 
creditable  dramatic  entertainment  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Upstone  had  undertaken  the  arrangements,  and  his 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  large  attendance,  the 
room  being  crowded  in  every  part.  The  piece 
staged  was  the  operatic  burlesque,  "  The  Illustrious 
Stranger,”  in  two  acts.  The  scene  was  laid  in  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  leading 
character  of  Benjamin  Bowbell,  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  was  admirably  impersonated  by  Mr.  W. 
Hannan  Elson,  and  W.  P.  Widdows,  as  Gimbo,  the 
undertaker  and  embalmer  to  Aboulifar,  the  king  of 
the  island,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  role  of 
Princess  Irza  was  well  sustained  by  Mr.  E.  Town¬ 
send,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Upstone  made  a  capital  Eastern 
potentate.  An  efl&cient  band,  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Mat  Clarke,  was  in  attendance,  and 
enlivened  the  intervals  by  several  first-class  selec¬ 
tions. 

Flower  Trade  of  thi  Scilly  Islands.— The  extra¬ 
ordinary  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  done  no 
good  to  the  Narcissus  growers  of  Scilly.  Indeed, 
the  out-door  growth  has  been  sadly  put  back,  and 
but  for  the  quantities  grown  under  glass — quantities 
annually  increasing — the  supplies  to  the  market 
would  have  been  considerably  more  limited  than  they 
have.  As  it  is,  prices  have  risen.  This  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  the  necessity  regrettable.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  demand  for  choice  flowers  has  been 
comparatively  small,  even  with  the  diminished 
supply,  and  when  the  bad  times  are  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration,  and  the  fact  that  wholesale  prices  have 
risen  fifty  per  cent.,  it  is  a  bad  look  out  for  the 
growers  of  Scilly.  Early  flowers  throughout  Corn¬ 
wall  have  also  suffered  much  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  quantities  likely  to  be  exported  to 
the  markets  this  }'ear  will  be  considerably  under  the 
ordinary,  and  at  the  best,  very  late.  Violets  are,  it 
is  true,  pretty  plentiful,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand.  The  first  consignment  of  Scilly  Narcissi, 
grown  in  the  open  took  place  on  Tuesday  this  week, 
when  200  bunches  were  packed.  Vegetables  are 
looking  well,  and  are  as  plentiful  as  cheap.  Large 
quantities  are  being  sent  to  the  London  and  Midland 
markets. 

Our  Season  Reversed  at  the  Antipodes.— News  from 
New  Zealand  on  the  last  day  of  November  last 
would  seem  rather  paradoxical  here,  particularly  if 
read  on  the  same  date.  Just  about  that  time  the 
Rose  show,  which  was  arranged  to  take  place  on 
December  yth,  was  altered  to  take  place  on  the  fifth 
of  that  month.  Our  Chrysanthemum  shows  were  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  exception  of  the  mid-winter 
show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
The  information  at  the  end  of  November  was  that 
Chrysanthemums  should  be  put  in  their  flowering 
pots,  if  they  were  to  be  grown  into  specimens  for 
autumn  decoration.  Practically  then  it  was  about 
midsummer  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Canter¬ 
bury  Times  of  Christchurch  said  that  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  moist  weather  to  transplant 
Onions,  Beet,  and  Parsley.  For  the  sake  of 
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economy  of  space  Beet  is  sown  in  beds  and  trans¬ 
planted  when  large  enough  into  deep  holes  as  in  the 
case  of  transplanted  Onions.  Cucumbers  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  were  to  have  the  coverings 
taken  off  them  to  allow  the  stems  to  run,  as  night 
protection  was  no  longer  necessary. 

Oxford  Botanic  Garden.— We  learn  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  that  a  transformation  is  in  progress  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  in  respect  .to  the  glass 
structures.  All  but  three  of  the  old  ones,  more  or 
less  ancient,  have  been  demolished,  and  a  block  of 
very  substantially  built  houses  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Sons,  of  Paisley,  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  occupied  by  the  former  ones.  These 
accommodate  the  collection  of  succulent  plants, 
while  a  third  spacious  and  interiorly  well  appointed, 
broad,  span-roofed  structure  accommodates  a  thriv¬ 
ing  lot  of  Orchids  and  Ferns.  The  Lily  house,  when 
completed,  will  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  old 
one ;  so  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  is  likely  to 
maintain  its  pfestige  in  the  cultivation  of  a  class  of 
plants  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  deservedly 
famous.  In  respect  to  the  two  houses  designed  for 
succulents  and  Palms,  as  compared  with  those  in 
which  they  were  formerly  housed,  it  is  observable 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  additional  ground  area 
for  grouping,  and  the  two  exterior  sides  of  the  stove 
only  are  accessible— defects  that  are  most  regrettable 
in  view  of  their  permanency,  and  which  certainly 
should  have  been  avoided  even  in  the  most  limited 
establishment.  An  object  lesson  in  horticultural 
buildings  in  these  days  should  possess  no  such  pal¬ 
pable  defect  to  form  a  stumbling  block  to  unwary 
imitators. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  nth  inst. 
Professor  F.  O.  Bower,  president  of  the  Society,  in 
the  chair.  A  communication  was  read  by  Mr.  G,  F'. 
Scott-Elliott  describing  an  African  species  of  the 
genus  Ficus.  Mr.  A.  Robertson  contributed  a 
paper,  which  was  read  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 
giving  an  old  list  of  stations  of  the  rarer  plants 
ascertained  to  grow  round  Inverkeithing  and  north 
of  the  F'orth.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  also  gave  a 
resume  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Harshberger,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  question  of  the 
home  of  maize,  in  which  he  proved  the  plant  had  its 
origin  in  Mexico.  It  was,  he  said,  unknown  in 
Europe  or  in  the  Old  World  until  after  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  Mr.  Lindsay's  report  on 
he  temperature  and  vegetation  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  stated  that  during  the  month  of  December 
frost  occurred  on  ten  mornings,  indicating  collec¬ 
tively  only  52°  of  frost  for  the  month.  So  little 
frost  had  not  been  registered  at  the  Garden  in 
December  since  1883.  In  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year  frost  was  registered  on  23  mornings,  the 
total  amounting  to  192  degs.  Rain  fell  on  14  days, 
and  there  were  slight  falls  of  snow  on  two  days.  On 
the  Rock  Garden  four  plants  came  into  flower 
during  the  month.  The  total  number  of  species  and 
well-marked  varieties  which  flowered  on  the  Rock 
Garden  during  the  past  year  was  1,114,  as  against 
1,212  for  the  previous  year.  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson 
contributed  some  meteorological  observations  taken 
at  the  Garden,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Harrow  some  notes  on 
plants  in  the  planthouses.  The  statement  of  accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  showed  a  credit  balance 
of  £2^  8s.  lod.  ;  the  total  value  of  the  funds  being 

^65  IIS. 

Death  of  Mr.  Ingram  of  Belvoir. — We  deeply 
regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  gth  inst., 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  of  Mr.  William 
Ingram,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  aged  73. 
Mr.  Ingram  had  for  some  time  been  out  of  health, 
and  succumbed  to  a  painful  internal  disease.  It  is 
about  forty  years  since  he  went  to  Belvoir  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  fifth  Duke  of  Rutland,  so  that  he  served 
under  three  dukes — the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh. 
He  was  born  in  1820  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  F'rog- 
more,  where  his  father  was  for  many  years  gardener. 
In  1846  he  went  to  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  became  gardener  at  Hatfield,  which  place 
he  left  to  go  to  Belvoir  in  1853,  where  he  had  re¬ 
mained  ever  since.  He  was  a  recognised  authority 
on  spring  gardening,  and  his  skill  and  taste  were 
much  appreciated  at  Belvoir  Castle.  He  was  well 
known  as  a  judge  at  horticultural  shows,  and  lectured 
and  wrote  on  horticultural  subjects.  He  also  took 
an  interest  in  meteorology,  and  was  a  member  of 
both  the  Meteorological  and  the  Geological 


Societies.  A  Leicester  correspondent  writes  :  Mr. 
Ingram  was  a  true  friend,  a  singularly  well-informed 
man  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  the  best 
sense  a  gentleman.  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  for 
many  years,  and  shall  miss  him  very  much.” 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  gth 
inst.  in  the  rooms-  of  the  Bible  Society,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh.  Councillor  Mackenzie  pre¬ 
sided.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Robert  Laird)  submitted 
the  report  by  the  Council  for  1893.  The  objects  of 
the  Association,  it  stated,  had  been  successfully 
carried  out.  Sixty  new  members  had  been  added. 
Numerous  papers  had  been  read  at  the  regular 
meetings,  and  lectures  in  scientific  and  practical 
horticulture  had  been  given.  The  Chrysanthemum 
show  had  been  so  great  a  success  that,  although  it  had 
not  been  quite  so  largely  attended  as  on  the  previous 
year,  the  Council  had  determined  to  continue  it  next 
year.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  submitted 
the  financial  report.  On  the  Association’s  proper 
account  the  income  had  been  ;^53  14s.  5d.,  and  the 
expenditure  /40  17s ,  leaving  a  balance  of 

£12  17s.  5d.,  compared  with  £8  2S.  iid.  on  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  ordinary  members 
contributing  (331)  had  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  The  Chrysanthemum  show 
account  showed  an  income  of  ^983  and  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £g^j,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^46,  compared 
with  £66  in  the  previous  year,  but  this  difference,  it 
was  explained,  was  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
operations  of  the  benevolent  fund.  The  grant  of 
£\oo,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council,  for  lectures  on  scientific  and  practical 
education,  had  been  expended — £'ji  gs.  for  nineteen 
lectures,  £26  for  twelve  prizes,  ;^24  for  general 
expenses,  leaving  a  balance  of  £1.  The  report  and 
accounts  were  adopted.  Office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  then  elected.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  was  appointed  honorary  president. 
Councillor  Mackenzie  was  re-elected  president. 
Mr.  Grieve  (Dicksons  &  Company)  and  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  Easter  Duddingston,  were  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents  ;  Mr.  R.  Laird,  secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
treasurer. 

- - 

PRIMULAS  AT  READING. 

It  is  charming  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year,  when 
flowers  in  the  open  air  are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  to  turn 
into  the  house  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
where  the  display  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
Primula  sinensis  is  now  at  its  best.  There  are  thirteen 
houses  and  some  frames  devoted  to  this  popular  and 
highly  ornamental  subject.  They  were  sown  in 
June,  and  have  been  developing  into  blossom  for 
some  time,  but  cannot  be  seen  in  better  trim  than  at 
present,  while  the  work  of  fertilising  them  is  being 
carried  on  with  diligence.  Twenty-seven  types  of 
Primula,  single  and  double,  may  be  seen  in  one 
house,  besides  which  there  are  many  superb  forms 
of  great  excellence,  but  only  yet  in  small  quantity, 
and  cannot  yet  be  put  into  commerce  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  them  can  be  raised  to  get  seed.  We 
noted  one  novelty,  the  large  flowers  of  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  highly  coloured  Sweet  Brier  bloom,  and 
very  choice  indeed.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity 
of  a  moss-leaved,  semi-double  white,  with  leaves 
that  may  aptly  be  compared  to  those  of  a  dwarf 
specimen  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum.  All 
of  this  stage  of  growth  are  in  48-size  pots,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  uniform  appearance.  There  is  also  an  exten¬ 
sive  trial  of  some  ninety-five  varieties  of  this 
Primula,  twelve  plants,  and  sometimes  more  of  a 
kind,  obtained  from  all  the  different  sources  possible. 
The  sowing  for  this  trial  was  made  in  July,  and  the 
plants  are  still  in  small  60-size  pots.  Many  of  them 
are  showing  for  bloom,  but  the  month’s  difference  in 
the  time  of  sowing  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  size  of  the  plants  compared  with  those  now  in 
perfection. 

Double  'Varieties. 

Seeing  that  all  the  varieties  grown  here  are  readily 
raised  from  seed,  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that 
those  placed  under  this  heading  are  really  semi¬ 
double,  but  beautiful  all  the  same,  and  may  be  raised 
in  any  quantity  and  with  as  great  facility  as  the 
single  sorts.  The  flowers  last  longer  in  a  cut  state 
than  the  singles,  and  in  some  cases  we  noted  a  close 
approach  to  the  old  doubles  which  had  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings.  Although  all  those  now  in 


bloom  were  sown  at  the  same  date,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  forwardness  of  the 
varieties.  One  of  the  earliest  is  Double  Scarlet, 
now  tending  past  it  best.  The  large  trusses  of 
richly-coloured  flowers  are  very  effective  and  well 
thrown  above  the  foliage.  Improved  Double 
Carmine  holds  the  same  position  for  eailiness  and  is 
equally  charming  in  its  way.  The  rich  magenta- 
purple  flowers  of  Imperial  Purple  exhibit  a  shade 
of  colour  that  will  find  much  favour  with  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Fine  as  the  colours  are,  they  acquire  their 
greatest  intensity  in  March,  when  the  light  has  been 
greatly  improved.  At  present  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  plants  have  just  passed  through  a 
very  trying  time  with  the  recent  low  temperature 
and  bad  light,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
in  the  least.  Imperial  Purple  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable 
novelties  offered.  Of  lighter  shades  the  soft 
salmon-rose  flowers  of  Double  Rose  are  delicate, 
pleasing,  and  choice.  It  finds  favour  with  a  large 
section  of  the  people.  Double  White  is  equally 
satisfactory  to  those  who  favour  light  colours,  and 
that  portion  of  the  community  is  very  large.  The 
flowers  of  the  Double  Alba  Magnifica  bear  a  strange 
and  striking  correlation  to  the  foliage  in  being  much 
and  finely  fringed  at  the  margins.  Na'-.ure  evidently 
strives  to  maintain  this  correlation  of  homologous 
parts  so  that  the  curly  leaves  and  wavy-fringed 
flowers  are  each  the  reflex  representative  of  the 
other,  only  the  foliage  is  light  green  and  the  flowers 
white.  It  is  one  of  the  novelties. 

Moss-curled  Double  Lilac  is  a  selection  from  a 
strain  that  has  been  under  improvement  for  years, 
and  now  it  has  been  most  admirably  perfected  in  the 
variety  named.  The  deep  lilac  flowers  are  large  and 
so  much  fringed,  wavy,  and  crisped  as  to  appear  as 
double  as  some  of  the  old-fashioned  and  truly 
double  kinds  now  anything  but  common  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  While  speaking  of  Moss-curled  kinds,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  Sutton’s  Gem, 
which  is  indeed  remarkable  in  many  ways.  The 
dwarf  and  compact  plants  appear  like  a  tuft  of 
finely  curled  Parsley,  into  which  a  bunch  of  pink 
flowers  has  been  inserted.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  circular,  light  green,  and  very  finely  curled. 
The  variety  is  very  aptly  named  Gem.  Bronze 
Moss-curled  has  large  beautifully  fringed  hlac 
flowers  and  equally  attractive  foliage,  resembling 
those  of  Gipsy  Queen  in  colour.  In  shape  the 
leaves  are  half  way  between  those  of  the  fern-leaved 
and  the  ordinary  type,  but  they  are  much  curled, 
and  the  dark,  bronzy-red  petioles  and  other  portions 
are  very  distinctive.  The  variety  is  a  novelty  to  be 
sent  out  in  1895  for  the  first  time. 

As  to  colour,  the  most  interesting  of  the  novelties 
is  Heliotrope,  the  mauve  flowers  of  which  are  of 
that  shade  or  description  which  ladies  call  Helio¬ 
trope.  It  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  at  once  as  being, 
something  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  Double  Blue  as  the  seed 
parent,  crossed  with  Carnation  Flake,  a  white 
variety  that  becomes  flaked  with  purple  as  it  ages. 
The  first  batch  of  seedlings  gave  an  equal  number  of 
Heliotrope  and  Carnation  Flake  in  1892  ;  but  in 
1893  the  first  named  predominated  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  seedlings.  The 
variety  may  therefore  be  considered  as  fairly  fixed  or 
constant.  A  selection  has  been  made  from  Imperial 
Purple  above  mentioned,  and  seems  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  a  giant  strain  of  doubles  possessed  of 
large  flowers  and  rich  colours.  If  this  premise  can 
be  realised,  the  old  semi-doubles  must  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  new  giants,  which  will  raise  the  standard  of 
size  as  already  exists  in  the  single  strains.  The 
tendency  of  the  strain  is  to  flower  early.  True 
fern-leaved  varieties  are  scarce  among  t  the  doubles, 
but  Double  White  Fern-leaved  is  a  great  acquisition. 
The  small  petals  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  spread 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
those  of  the  old  Alba  Plena,  for  which  this  may  be 
regarded  as  an  excellent  substitute. 

Single  'Varieties. 

The  variety  of  distinct  shades  of  colour  in  this  class 
is  very  great  and  always  clearly  defined.  Reading 
Blue  holds  its  own,  maintaining  its  original  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  colour,  while  free  flowering  and  of  robust 
constitution.  It  represents  a  shade  of  colour  not  to 
be  matched  by  anything  else  at  this  or  any  other 
period  of  the  year  in  hothouses.  Reading  Scarlet  is 
one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  is  both  florifercus 
and  brilliant  in  colour.  We  noted  a  batch  that  had 
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been  selected  from  it  for  dwarf  habit  and  closely 
arranged,  fleshy  leaves.  Sutton’s  Pearl  was  origin¬ 
ally  raised  in  1878,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  stood 
the  test  of  time  for  so  many  years  should  speak 
volumes  in  its  favour.  The  large  flowers  are  white 
and  beautifully  fringed.  Ruby  King  originated 
the  same  year  and  was  first  exhibited  in  1879.  The 
rich  ruby  flowers  are  characterised  by  a  crimson 
zone  round  the  eye,  suggesting  the  name  Auriculae- 
flora  which  some  would  apply  to  it  on  account  of  this 
marked  feauture.  More  important  however  is  the 
remarkably  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  the  plant  with 
the  flowers  just  surmounting  the  neat  tuft  of  leaves. 
It  still  has  a  future  before  it,  for  we  noticed  a  batch 
of  plants  beside  it  having  all  the  character  of  the 
parent,  but  with  darker  and  more  brilliant  flowers, 
whose  colour  catches  the  eye  at  once.  The  great 
size  and  substance  of  the  flowers  of  Giant  White 
need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  are 
well  borne  above  the  foliage.  It  has  an  excellent 
companion  in  Giant  Crimson,  whose  glowing  red 
flowers  are  most  effective.  Being  a  late-flowering 
variety  it  was  not  at  its  best  when  we  inspected  the 
collection.  Reading  Pink  and  Rosy  Queen  we  should 
bracket  together  on  account  of  their  delicacy,  not 
because  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  for  their 
distinctness  is  self  evident.  Reading  Pink  is  the 
darker  of  the  two  and  of  a  soft  uniform  pink,  of  a 
shade  that  will  always  be  in  requisition.  It  flowers 
profusely  and  early.  The  foliage  of  the  other  how¬ 
ever  relegates  it  to  the  fern-leaved  section.  The 
flowers  of  Brilliant  Rose  are  beautiful  as  they 
expand,  but  they  deepen  to  a  very  rich  tint  of  rose 
as  they  get  fully  developed,  becoming  more  charm¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  with  age.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of 
Alba  Magnifica  are  much  curled,  fimbriated  and 
handsome. 

Fern-leaved  Single  Varieties. 

The  fern-leaved  type  is  well  represented  by  varieties 
of  special  merit,  as  the  perfection  of  the  flowers  is 
as  much  an  aim  as  handsome  foliage.  The  compact 
trusses  of  flowers  of  Sutton’s  Blue  stand  well  above 
the  red-stalked  and  fern-like  foliage,  this  latter 
character  being  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Reading  Blue.  Both  are  indispensable 
to  the  proper  representation  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  existing  in  the  Chinese  Primula.  Giant 
White  fern-leaved  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the 
plain-leaved  Giant  White.  The  foliage  reminds  one  of 
some  species  of  Geum,  such  as  G.  montanum.  As  it  is 
a  slow  but  robust  grower,  it  must  be  sown  in  April 
if  required  to  flower,  say,  for  instance,  in  November. 
It  is  grand,  however,  when  in  its  prime  condition, 
with  large  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  The  dark 
red  petioles  of  the  leaves  of  Purity  contrast  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  pure  white  flowers  which  have  an 
angled  orange  eye.  The  association  of  pure  white 
flowers  with  dark  foliage  is  even  more  remarkably 
brought  out  in  Gipsy  Queen.  The  metallic  hue  of 
the  leaves  would  seem  at  variance  with  the  snowy 
purity  of  the  flowers,  and  yet  in  the  strong  contrast 
‘here  is  no  clashing  of  the  harmony  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  the  plant.  The  petioles  are  so 
dark  red  as  to  appear  almost  black,  and  the  mid-rib 
and  underside  of  the  leaf  communicate  a  tinge  to 
the  whole  surface. 

Snowdrift  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  is  notable  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  earliest  to  come  into  flower, 
it  is  the  last  to  get  played  out.  The  narrow  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  the  large  stigma  act  in  keeping  the 
flower  in  position  till  it  often  withers  upon  the  plant 
through  sheer  old  age.  The  plants  may  therefore  be 
carried  about  or  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  a 
variety  of  ways  without  danger  of  their  being 
rendered  flowerless  through  careless  handling.  Rosy 
Queen  already  mentioned  has  rosy-pink  flowers  of 
a  most  delicate  hue,  with  a  greater  admixture  of 
white  than  in  the  case  of  Reading  Pink,  but  scarcely 
less  choice,  while  the  fern-like  leaves  add  much  to  its 
beauty.  It  secures  a  large  number  of  admirers. 
Fern-leaved  White  has  large  flowers  of  great  purity 
and  beautiful  foliage. 

The  above  by  no  means  includes  all  that  may  be 
seen  at  their  best  at  Reading,  even  at  the  present 
time  ;  for  a  large  number  of  kinds  are  being  grown 
on  trial,  while  others  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
designed  to  appear  before  the  public  at  no  distant 
date,  are  being  grown  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  stock  so  as  to  obtain  sufl&cient  seed  to  put  into 
commerce.  Some  of  the  grandest  forms  produce 
seeds  very  sparingly,  so  that  a  little  patience  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them  till  a  stock  cap  be  worked  up.  Be¬ 


sides  valuable  sorts  there  are  others  which  may  be 
classed  amongst  curiosities  on  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  forms  of  their  leaves,  including  that  known  as 
the  Ivy-leaved,  or  other  names.  The  improvement 
that  has  been  affected  in  the  moss-curled  kinds,  both 
in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  should  act  as  an  incentive 
to  continue  the  march  of  progress,  a  work  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  flag  at  Reading. 

- -5- - 

AGANISIA  LEPIDA. 

The  species  of  Aganisia  are  pretty;  but  although 
several  of  them  have  been  introduced  into  gardens 
from  time  to  time,  they  are  fated  to  disappear  before 
long.  A  greater  knowledge  of  their  requirements 
may,  however,  enable  the  cultivator  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  them  in  health  that  have 
hitherto  been  experienced.  Two,  narrowly  lanceo¬ 
late,  almost  grass-likd  leaves  are  produced  by  each 
pseudo-bulb.  The  flowers  are  relatively  large, 
circular  and  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip,  a  violet  blotch  on  the  base 
of  the  column  and  yellow  keels  to  the  sepals.  They 
are  produced  in  racemes  of  about  10,  and  are  very 
choice  in  their  way.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Rio 
Negro,  in  Brazil,  and  was  originally  discovered  there 
by  Wallis  who  sent  specimens  to  Messrs.  Linden,  at 
Brussels,  with  whom  they  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  1865.  The  plant  has  recently  been  reintroduced 
and  flowered  with  Messrs.  Linden  in  August  last.  A 
beautiful  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  Lindenia,  pi. 
400. 
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GARDENERS’  ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  Institution  was  held  at  "Simpsons,”  loi. 
Strand,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch 
presiding.  In  accordance  with  the  notice  previously 
given,  John  Jobson,  of  Alton,  Hants  ;  John  Webb,  of 
Kensington  ;  and  Lydia  Balman,  of  Great  Yarmouth  ; 
were  unanimously  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  an 
election.  The  twelve  successful  candidates  at  the 
election  were: — James  Burt,  Walthamstow,  3,227  ; 
Thomas  Gooch,  Wymondham,  3,051  ;  John  Comber, 
Horley,  2,992  ;  Margaret  Tindall,  Doncaster,  2,934  1 
William  Pamplin,  Walthamstow,  2,655  i  Emma 
Kendall,  Wood  Green,  2,620;  Sarah  Buckharn, 
Battersea  Rise,  2,615  ;  John  Mackay,  Exeter,  2,498  ; 
Jane  Nichols,  Launceston,  2,346;  Ann  Harding, 
Amesbury,  2,321 ;  Richard  King,  Highgate,  2,300 ; 
and  Francis  Woodhams,  Romford,  2,209. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  and 
Statement  of  Accounts  : — 

For  the  fifty-fifth  time  the  Committee  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  presenting  to  their  supporters  a  report 


which  shows  that  the  Institution  is  still  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  continues  to  carry  on  with 
success  the  good  work  for  which  it  was  founded — a 
work  which  has  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
those  whom  it  is  its  especial  office  to  aid,  and  by 
whom  it  is  highly  valued  and  appreciated. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  Committee  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  anniversary  festival  held  in  June 
last  was  entirely  successful,  and  they  desire  to  record 
their  heartiest  thanks  to  Baron  Schroder,  who  so 
kindly  and  ably  presided  on  that  occasion,  and  whose 
liberality  and  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  towards 
making  the  festival  a  financial  success.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  also  gratefully  acknov/ledge  their 
indebtedness  to  all  those  who,  either  by  acting  as 
stewards,  or  by  sending  gifts  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
assisted  them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  such  a 
satisfactory  result. 

During  the  past  year  thirteen  pensioners  have 
died,  three  leaving  widows,  whose  claims  to  be 
placed  on  the  pension  list  in  succession  to  their  late 
husbands  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  having 
been  found  satisfactory  they  have  all  been  placed 
on  the  funds  in  accordance  with  Rule  HI.,  13. 

The  Committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating 
that  they  have  decided  to  increase  the  number  of 
pensioners  now  on  the  books  by  fifteen,  to  be  elected 
this  day.  Three  of  these,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  HI.,  section  5,  are  recommended  for  a  pension 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  election,  thus 
leaving  twelve  to  be  elected  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  place 
a  larger  number  of  candidates  on  the  funds  ;  but 
they  would  point  out  that  the  proposed  addition 
necessitates  an  increased  expenditure,  and  they 
therefore  earnestly  appeal  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Institution  to  aid  them  by  their  liberality  in  meeting 
the  additional  liabilities  thereby  incurred. 

It  is  very  gratifying  for  the  Committee  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  an  auxiliary  has  been  formed  at 
Bristol,  for  Bristol,  Bath,  and  neighbourhood,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  objects  and  claims  of  the 
Institution  better  known  in  that  district.  Their 
thanks  are  specially  due  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance  (Hon. 
Sec.)  and  to  those  gentlemen  through  whose  efforts 
this  new  departure  has  been  made.  It  bids  fair  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  the  work,  and  the 
Committee  trust  that  this  example  may  be  followed 
by  other  friends  of  the  Institution  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret 
that  the  Committee  have  to  refer  to  the  loss  by 
death  of  many  valued  supporters  during  the  past 
year,  amongst  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Derby  and 
Lord  Ebury,  both  Vice-Presidents  and  warm  friends 
of  the  Institution.  These  losses  combined  with  the 
great  need  of  extending  the  work  compel  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  urge  all  those  who  have  the  well-being  of 
the  Institution  at  heart  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  promote  its  interests. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
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£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

To  Balance .  ...  935  n 

„  Annual  Subscriptions  ...  1,287  g  o 

,,  Donations  at  and  in 


consequence  of  An¬ 
nual  Festival  Dinner  1,4.67  2  6 

„  Collecting  Cards .  17H  2  4 

„  Retuin  of  Income  Tax  4  18  2 

- 1,650  3  o 


„  Advertisements  .  ...  47  6  6 

„  Dividends  on  Invest¬ 
ments  and  Interest  on 

Deposits .  •••  796  14  6 

- 3.781  13 


d. 

7 


o 


Invested  Funds  of  the  Institution; — 

23  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  £25,000. 
3  per  cent.  India  Stock,  £2,664  19s.  rod. 

‘‘  Silver  Wedding  Thank-offering  Fund.” 
Midland  Railway  3  per  cent.  Debenture 
Stock,  £479  los.  4d. 

On  Deposit  with  Bankers,  £1.300. 


By  Pensions  and  Gratuities  ... 

„  Secretary's  Salary  . 

„  Rent  of  Offices  . 

,,  Office  Assistance  . 

,,  Cost  of  Presentation  to 

Hon.  Solicitor . 

„  Printing, (including  Annual 
Report  and  List  of  Sub¬ 
scribers)  . 

,,  Stationery  . 

„  Expenses  of  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Election  of 

Pensioners  . 

„  Expenses  of  Annual  Fes¬ 
tival  Dinner . 

,,  Less  Tickets  sold . 

,,  Cost  of  Appeals . 

„  Collecting  Boxes  . 

„  Postages,  Travelling,  and 
Incidental  Expenses _ 

,,  Placed  on  Deposit  with 

Bankers  . 

,,  Balances,  viz. : — 

With  Treasurer  at 

Bankers  . 

With  Secretary . 


£  s.  d.  £  s. 


Cr. 

d.  £  s. 
2,687  II 


200  0  0 
65  12  6 
26  o  o 


d. 

8 


20  10  9 


137  0  0 

2r  r  4 


15  17  6 


176  16  6 

89  5  o 


87  ir  6 
29  2  7 
676 


83  r2  II 

-  692  16  7 


400  o  o 


93+  13  I 
233 

-  936  16  4 


£4,717  4  7 


£4.717  4  7 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Neuwiedia  Lindleyi. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  showy  Orchids 
only,  this  will  offer  but  little  that  is  engaging,  since 
when  at  its  best  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
Asphodeline,  or  some  similar  Liliaceous  plant,  while 
the  flowers  are  still  in  bud,  for  they  do  not  seem  to 
open  at  all  kindly.  From  a  botanical  point  of  view 
it  is,  however,  extremely  interesting,  as  it  may  be 
regarded  as  just  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Orchid 
family.  It  is  placed  in  the  tribe  Cypripedieae,  but 
it  is  widely  diverse  from  any  species  of  Cypripedium. 
Apostasia  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  remarkable 
structure,  and  has  the  sepals,  petals  and  lip,  all  free 
and  similar,  also  two  perfect  anthers,  and  a  three- 
celled  ovary.  In  Neuwiedia  Lindleyi  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  narrowly  oblong,  free,  and  yellow. 
The  lip  is  slightly  broader  but  otherwise  similar. 
There  are  three  perfect  anthers,  with  two  cells  each 
containing  granular  pollen  ;  they  are  stalked  and 
attached  to  the  column  in  the  lower  third  only.  The 
column  is  elongated  with  a  club-shaped,  one-sided 
stigma,  slightly  lobed  on  the  back.  The  ovary  is 
three-celled.  In  no  other  genus  of  the  Orchideae 
do  v/e  have  three  perfect  anthers,  so  that  we  may 
reckon  this  a  primitive  type  that  has  never  made 
the  progress  that  most  other  members  of  the  family 
have.  The  plant  stands  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a 
leafy  stem;  the  larger  leaves  are  lanceolate  and 
plaited,  while  the  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  a  dense 
terminal  spike.  The  species  comes  from  Singapore. 
The  whole  of  the  species  are  confined  to  Malacca 
and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  That  under  notice  is 
terrestrial  in  habit,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  warm 
division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  Orchid  growers  in  this  country  to  see 
such  a  rare  and  botanically  interesting  member 
of  the  order. 

Maxillaria  striata. 

In  this  we  have  a  new  species  that  will  add  some¬ 
what  to  the  repute  of  the  genus  that  is  not  over¬ 
crowded  with  good  things.  Amongst  the  finest  in 
cultivation  are  M.  venusta,  M.  grandiflora,  M.  San- 
deriana,  and  M.  luteo-alba.  That  under  notice 
comes  between  M.  grandiflora  and  M.  venusta  for 
shape,  but  the  colour  is  totally  different,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  like  what  it  is  represented  to  be  must  be  very 
desirable  in  a  collection,  particularly  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  the  white-flowered  species  already 
mentioned.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  last  two  mentioned.  The  ground  colour  is 
greenish-yellow,  closely  and  regularly  striped  with 
reddish-purple  lines,  as  suggested  by  the  specific 
name.  The  erect  lip  is  white  with  radiating  and 
forking  purple  lines,  but  towards  the  base  the  ground 
colour  is  of  a  yellowish  hue.  Those  who  have  seen 
it  describe  it  as  attractively  coloured,  and  judging 
from  the  coloured  illustration  in  Lindenia,pl.  389,  it  is 
certainly  handsome.  Although  the  ground  colour  is 
not  bright,  the  reddish-purple  lines  serve  to  give  it  a 
distinctive  character  contrasting  with  the  white  lip. 
It  was  introduced  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels,  with  whom 
it  flowered  in  August  last. 

Vanda  teres  Andersonii. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  variety  are  that 
it  flowers  more  freely  than  the  type,  and  has  larger 
and  more  richly  coloured  flowers.  The  upper  sepal 
and  the  broad  petal  are  rose,  fading  off  to  white 
towards  the  margin.  The  lateral  sepals  are  more 
nearly  white  with  some  spotting  along  the  middle. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  very  richly  coloured.  The 
side  lobes  are  yellow  on  the  inner  face,  striped  with 
crimson ;  and  the  bifid  terminal  lobe  is  of  a  deep 
purple  with  a  yellow  claw  lined  with  crimson  spots. 
The  flowers  last  in  beauty  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  close  to  the 
glass  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  sphagnum  if  possible,  at  least,  during  the  summer 
months.  The  temperature  must  be  high  when  the 
plants  are  making  their  growth,  but  ventilation 
should  be  given  when  the  heat  rises  above  go°  or 
1008.  The  syringe  must  also  be  freely  used  in 
these  high  temperatures.  In  winter  the  minimum 
temperature  may  fall  as  low  as  60°.  Syringing 
should  be  suspended  during  winter  and  the  amount 
of  water  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  the  plants 
get  too  tall  for  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 


the  tops  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted,  which  is  of 
easy  accomplishment  provided  the  heat  and  moisture 
are  according  to  requirements.  A  coloured  plate 
of  the  variety  is  given  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  475. 

Dendrobium  aqueum. 

Although  a  very  old  introduction,  this  species  has 
been  coming  into  favour  again  of  late  years  through 
fresh  introductions,  for  we  have  seen  it  in  several 
collections.  What  puzzles  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
name  D.  album  should  be  the  only  one  adopted  in 
nurseries  and  private  collections.  Probably  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  botanist  who  first  identified  the 
recent  introductions.  The  name  D.  aqueum  was 
first  given  by  Bindley  in  the  "  Botanical  Register 
(1843),  Misc.  5.  The  name  D.  album  was  given  this 
species  by  another  botanist,  and  a  third  applied  the 
same  name  to  a  plant  which  is  now  recognised  as 
Maxillaria  alba.  The  name  D.  aqueum  is  not, 
however,  more  descriptive  of  the  plant,  even  if 
correct,  for  the  flowers  are  not  of  watery  trans¬ 
parency,  but  white  with  exception  of  a  small  yellow 
blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  lip.  They  have  the 
recommendation  of  appearing  while  the  leaves  are 
still  in  good  condition,  and  have  therefore  a  setting 
of  greenery,  which  if  it  partly  hides  the  flowers  at  a 
distance,  serves  to  show  them  up  all  the  better  when 
viewed  on  closer  approach.  They  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  near  the  top  of  the  stems, 
and  are  larger  than  a  shilling  piece,  with  relatively 
large  overlapping  segments.  The  habit  of  flowering 
on  the  young  growths  recalls  that  of  D.  chrysanthum 
and  D.  ochreatum,  often  grown  under  the  name  of 
D.  Cambridgeanum.  The  species  was  originally 
introduced  frdm  Bombay  in  1842,  but  it  is  also  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  continued  in  flower  till 
quite  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Odontoglossum  prionopetalum. 

At  a  casual  glance  the  large  and  prominent  blotches 
of  this  Odontoglossum  recall  O.  polyxanthum ;  but 
closer  inspection  shows  that  it  differs  considerably 
in  the  structure  of  the  flowers.  The  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  it  are  that  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  polymorphous  O.  luteo-purpureum,  or  a  natural 
hybrid  between  that  and  some  other.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  has 
since  bloomed  with  G.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Pickering 
Lodge,  Timperly,  Cheshire.  The  sepals  are  bright 
yellow  with  a  few  very  large,  bright  chestnut 
blotches  scattered  over  them.  The  petals  are  much 
broader,  rather  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  have  smaller 
and  more  numerous  blotches  overlying  the  centre 
chiefly  or  distributed  round  it.  The  lip  has  a  boldly 
lobed  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  inclines  to 
white  in  front  while  the  lower  portion  of  it  is  yellow. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  and  is  figured  in  the  Orchid  Album, pi.  474. 

Trichopilia  hymenanthera. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  numher  of  the  species  of  Trichopilia 
have  been  introduced  at  one  time  or  other  to  this 
country,  but  the  subject  of  this  note  would  appear 
to  be  a  comparatively  late  arrival.  It  was  grown  in 
the  Schillerian  collection  upon  the  Continent  forty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  it  has 
recently  flowered  in  the  fine  collection  of  A.  H. 
Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton.  A  leading 
peculiarity  of  the  species  is  that  it  has  no  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  which  may  render  it  a  little  more  difficult  to 
cultivate  than  the  others.  It  is  neither  so  large  nor 
showy  as  T.  lepida,  but  judging  from  the  illustration 
in  the  Or'^hid  Album,  pi.  479,  it  is  exceeding  graceful 
and  pretty,  and  on  account  of  its  small  size  requires 
little  space  for  its  accommodation.  The  linear, 
arching  leaves  form  a  graceful  tuft,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  flowering  racemes  hang  down  in  an 
elegant  way.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  linear- 
lanceolate,  beautifully  twisted,  and  pure  white. 
The  lip  is  broadly  oval,  flat,  coarsely  toothed  at  the 
edges,  and  white  spotted  with  red.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  small  Orchid  pan,  well  drained,  and 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  cool  Odontoglossum 
house.  A  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum  will  meet  its  requirements  if  heaped  up 
in  a  little  mound  above  the  pan  and  the  rhizomes  of 
the  plant  pegged  on  to  it. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture.  The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick.  Secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


^l^antngs  Woxitf 

Technical  Lecture. — There  is  no  doubt  much  to 
be  said  for  and  against  the  matter  delivered  under 
the  title  of  technical  lectures,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  better  cultivation  or  gardening  amongst 
cottagers.  No  doubt  many  of  the  latter  in  rural 
districts  attend  the  lectures  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
and  as  a  means  of  passing  the  long  winter  evenings 
where  anything  of  an  amusing  or  entertaining 
character  seldom  comes  before  them.  Those  of  a 
studious  turn  of  mind  are  comparatively  rare,  while 
those  who  will  listen  to  instruction  of  an  edifying 
nature  and  with  a  view  to  be  benefited  thereby  are 
comparatively  few.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
lecturer  very  often  fares  badly  even  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  discourse  has  been  carefully  collated 
and  faultlessly  delivered.  Even  if  an  audience  could 
understand  what  was  said,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
few  could  remember  and  carry  away  a  tithe  of  the 
information  without  some  attempt  at  note  taking.  A 
lecture  was  recently  given  in  a  Sussex  village  on  the 
"  Various  Diseases  of  Plants,  Insect  Pests,  and 
Remedies  for  both.”  The  numerous  cases  of  plant 
enemies  and  the  remedies  for  them  no  doubt  created 
a  momentary  impression,  but  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  bewildering  for  the 
audience  to  grasp  or  remember.  The  lecture  was 
stated  to  be  both  instructive  and  interesting,  but  if 
the  audience  was  more  bewildered  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  than  the  writer  of  the  report,  the  impression 
made  by  the  lecturer  upon  the  hearers  can  neither 
be  durable  nor  of  any  practical  benefit.  The  report 
stated  that  artificial  manure  was  excellent  for  poor 
ground.  What  kind  of  manure  for  what  crops  were 
matters  left  for  conjecture.  Some  artificial  manures 
are  positively  injurious  to  poor  soils.  If  given  in 
conjunction  with  a  general  fertiliser  such  as  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  some  appreciable  benefit  might  be 
derived.  Artificial  manures  are  only  meant,  as  a 
rule,  to  supply  something  in  which  the  soil  is 
naturally  deficient.  General  fertilisers  of  an  artificial 
kind  would  be  too  expensive  for  garden  crops  in  the 
open  ground  to  be  practicable. 

Insect  Enemies. — The  first  enemy  mentioned 
under  this  heading  according  to  the  report  was  the 
bullfinch,  which  as  anyone  can  see  fails  to  correspond 
to  the  heading  of  the  paragraph.  The  house 
sparrow,  chaffinches  and  greenfinches  all  came 
upder  the  same  designation,  although  otherwise 
termed  birds.  The  apples  that  fell  from  the  trees 
through  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Codlin  Moth 
were  to  be  "gathered  up  and  used  at  once.”  In 
what  way  was  not  stated,  possibly  in  pies.  The 
remedy  recorded  was  most  remarkable.  The  trees 
Were  to  be  kept  clean  by  whitewashing  them  with 
lime,  using  the  lime  hot.  The  Codlin  Moth  might 
well  laugh  at  this.  The  American  Blight  was  stated 
to  be  really  a  parasite.  Perhaps  there  are  people 
who  do  not  yet  know  that  all  plant  enemies  of  the 
insect  kind  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light. 
Soft  soap  was  the  remedy  in  this  case,  but  stronger 
remedies  were  necessary  in  orchards.  Then  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  American  Blight  is  more 
difficult  to  kill  in  an  orchard  than  in  a  garden  ? 
Several  strong  remedies  for  the  pest  were  mentioned, 
including  pig  water.  Red  spider  was  included 
amongst  insects,  but  that  might  be  excused.  This 
creature  caused  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  to  fall, 
consequently  there  were  no  buds  for  the  next  year  ! 
The  remedy  for  the  crimson  green  fly  was  the  most 
confused  of  all. 

Further  Pests. — Under  this  heading  the  black 
fly  was  included,  but  “  the  soft  soap  remedy  was 
not  available.”  "  The  gooseberry  caterpillar  would 
not  come  if  the  trees  were  on  one  clean  stem.”  That 
must  be  hard  lines  for  the  caterpillar,  surely.  A 
light  sprinkling  of  soot  was  said  to  be  a  remedy  for 
the  Celery  fly,  and  would  allow  it  to  go  on  the  Docks, 
Parsnips,  Cinerarias  and  Chrysanthemums.  What 
would  be  the  advantage  of  transferring  the  insect, 
from  one  garden  crop  to  another  ?  But  we  doubt  if 
all  the  soot  obtainable  in  the  county  would  compel 
the  fly  to  feed  on  any  of  those  subjects  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  the  Parsnips.  Exception  might  be  taken  to 
other  statements,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  a  great  deal  of  blundering  has  been  committed 
by  someone.  Doubtless  the  lecturer  was  greatly 
misrepresented  ;  and  if  this  was  done  by  a  well- 
informed  writer,  what  must  have  been  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  masses,  who  without  notes  had  to  trust 
to  their  memory  to  retain  the  details  of  a  very 
intricate  subject  ? 
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The  Florist's  Laced  Pink. 

In  the  appeal  I  made  last  August  to  the  Pink 
growers  and  its  supporters  (see  Gardening  World, 
p,  804)  I  did  hope  that  some  response,  or  what  is 
wanted,  "  assistance,  ’  would  have  been  volunteered 
by  the  friends  whose  names  I  referred  to  as  having 
done  much  in  the  past,  in  favour  of  their  old 
favourite  flower,  but  “  hope  "  is  not  always  realised, 
and  this  is  my  reward  up  to  the  present ;  but  1  am 
not  going  to  lack  efforts  through  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  again  ask  my  friends  and  other 
Pink  growers  to  kindly  write  something  in  favour  of 
the  Florists’  Laced  and  Garden  Border  Pinks,  so  as  to 
encourage  others  to  come  forward  with  a  helping 
hand  in  the  shape  of  exhibiting,  and  membership  ! 
As  I  have  stated  in  previous  issues  of  this  paper, 
the  Midland  Counties  and  Northern  sections  of  the 
National  Pink  Society  have  met  with  very  fair 
response  to  their  calls,  from  both  exhibitors  and  non¬ 
exhibitors,  and  my  appeal  more  especi¬ 
ally  refers  to  the  Southern  section  of 
the  Society,  because  from  the  superior 
facilities  which  the  Southern  atmosphere 
favours  florists  over  those  of  the  North, 
and  many  parts  of  the  Midlands,  there 
are  more  inducements  for  Southern 
amateurs  to  take  tip  the  delightful 
hobby  of  a  florist  and  cultivator  of  the 
Pink. 

"R.  D.”  has  again  kindly  expressed 
his  views  upon  the  subject  in  last  week’s 
issue,  and  ventures  to  support  what  I 
was  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
Florists’  Laced  Pink  has  its  time  before 
it,  and  with  perseverance  and  careful 
fertilisation,  will  become  a  standard  of 
perfection,  and  will  be  looked  upon  and 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  florist  as 
pre-eminent  to  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  !  I  have  no  desire  to  be  thought 
presumptuous  in  regard  to  the  views  I 
express  in  favour  of  the  Pink,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  believed 
that  I  would  give  such  imperative  ex¬ 
pression  to  those  views  without  fair 
consideration ;  I  speak  from  a  long 
experience,  and  very  careful  study  of 
the  merits  and  cultivation  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  Picotee,  and  Pink.  For  a  great 
number  of  years  I  have  fertilised  Pinks, 
and  produced  numerous  seedlings,  and 
although  I  possess  at  the  present  time 
thirty  to  forty  varieties  of  the  latter, 
containing  qualities  of  undoubted  excel¬ 
lence,  I  don’t  make  a  practice  of  "  writ¬ 
ing  them  up,”  as  I  occasionally  notice 
other  Pinks  written  up  as  being  the  "best 
collection,  or  the  best  Pink  in  the  king¬ 
dom,’’  and  as  there  has  not  for  many 
years  been  any  Pink  shows  in  the  South 
at  which  I  could  exhibit,  most  of  my 
varieties  have  had  to  rest  in  their  glory, 
confined  to  my  own  personal  comments 
and  admiration. 

As,  however,  so  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  qualities  and  properties  of  other  Pinks,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  furnish  some 
particulars  for  the  benefit  of  young  growers  and 
those  inclined  to  go  in  for  raising  seedlings,  of  my 
own  method  of  raising  seedlings  and  the  result  of 
my  efforts.  In  the  first  place  it  has  always  been  my 
practice  in  fertilising  to  work  with  such  varieties  as 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a  good  shaped  bold  petal, 
with  plenty  of  substance  in  it,  and  a  refinement  in 
the  lacing,  and  for  the  latter  to  resemble,  as  near  as 
possible,  what  is  known  as  a  "wire-edge”  lacing, 
to  be  free  from  juttings  of  colour  from  the  lacing 
into  the  white  ground,  and  vict  versa,  and  which 
detriment  is  always  conspicuous  in  the  much,  "  but 
improperly,”  praised  up  Empress  of  India,  Modesty, 
and  many  other  similar  varieties  in  commerce.  The 
edges  of  the  petals  should  be  as  free  from  notches  or 
serration  as  possible,  and  these  advantages  I  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  secured,  and  which  are 
very  visible  in  my  seedlings  which  are  in  commerce, 
viz.,  James  Thurstan,  George  Hodgkinson,  and  Mrs. 
Thurstan,  and  in  many  others  which  the  public 
have  not  at  present  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing. 
I  have  varieties  now  possessing  large,  thick,  well¬ 


shaped  petals,  equal  in  refinement,  size,  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  any  Picotee,  with  perfection  in  lacing  and 
containing  petals  in  number  from  twenty  and 
upwards,  the  blooms  of  some  measuring  in  diameter 
zj  to  3  in. 

As  "  R.  D.”  justly  says,  the  fragrance  of  the  Pink 
and  its  general  hardiness  are  acquisitions  which 
neither  the  Carnation  nor  Picotee  can  always  rely 
upon.  Under  any  circumstances  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  person  who  once  commences  the  cultivation  of 
the  Florists’  Laced  Pink  will  ever  discard  it  from 
amongst  his  floral  pets  !  Can  the  editor  say  whether 
or  not  the  southern  section  of  the  National  Pink 
Society  exists  at  this  period  ?  With  reference  to 
the  remarks  which  have  recently  appeared  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  increasing  stocks  by  layering  and 
piping,  the  former  is  no  doubt  the  safest  method, 
but  the  latter  is  the  most  simple  and  expeditious, 
and  if  persons  will  take  the  trouble  of  pricking  out 
the  pipings  immediately  they  are  rooted,  fine  strong 
plants  would  always  be  ready  to  send  out  early  in 
October,  and  would  invariably  give  the  purchaser 
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satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nurserymen 
and  others  who  sell  plants  should  send  out  such 
which  they  must  know  from  experience  will  never 
be  appreciated  by  the  purchaser — such  as  "  An  Old 
Grower,”  vide  Gardening  World,  p.  309. — James 
Thurstan,  RiJtmond  Road,  Cardiff,  January 
iZth,  1894. 

The  Pink. 

"  An  Old  Grower  ”  does  well  to  give  the  movement 
in  favour  of  an  enlarged  culture  of  the  Pink,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Pink  show  in  London,  a  good 
kick  which  sends  it  a  little  farther  onward.  More 
power  to  his  toe,  and  the  hand  which  guides  his 
pen.  What  does  our  old  friend  Mr.  James  Thurstan 
say  for  the  most  dearly-loved  member  of  his  floral 
family.  He  has  made  the  Pink  his  own  by  raising 
a  number  of  fine  varieties,  of  which  James  Thurstan 
stands  as  the  foremost  representative  ;  and  any  move¬ 
ment  forward  must  have  his  aid  as  a  propeller.  Mr. 
Thurstan  is,  I  fear,  in  danger  of  regarding  himself 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  with  no  response  but 
the  echo  of  his  own  voice  coming  back  to  him  ;  but 
he  must  not  suppose  his  efforts  are  so  utterly  fruit¬ 
less.  What  he  writes  respecting  the  Pink  is  read 


by  many,  and  he  is  rewarded  with  a  response, 
though  it  may  not  reach  his  ears.  Come  forth  from 
the  silence  of  your  Cardiff  home,  ye  enthusiast  over 
Dianthus  plumarius,  and  breathe  your  vigorous 
prose  upon  the  dry  bones  of  the  fleshless  skeleton  of 
the  Southern  Pink  Society,  and  they  shall  live  again' 
in  action,  and  add  materially  to  the  popularity  of 
this  delightful  flower  ! 

"  An  Old  Grower  ”  is  not  far  from  the  mark  when 
he  states  that  one  reason  for  the  falling  off  in 
popular  favour  of  the  Pink  was  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  strong  plants.  For  years  past  we  have 
turned  our  eyes  to  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  as 
peculiarly  the  southern  home  of  the  Pink,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  generally  good  strong  plants  have 
been  sent  out  from  thence ;  and,  as  far  as  my 
individual  experience  goes,  I  can  say  the  same  of 
those  sent  out  by  F'red  Hooper,  of  Bath  ;  and  I 
presume  in  each  case  the  plants  were  obtained  from 
pipings.  But  he  is  quite  correct  when  he  states 
that  unless  pipings  are  put  in  in  early  summer, 
only  weak  plants  result.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  case  of  layers 
that  they  make  roots  quickly, 
and  grow  into  good  size  before  the 
necessity  arises  for  taking  them  from 
the  parent  plant.  My  experience  of  the 
difficulty  of  striking  pipings  during  last 
summer,  and  the  rapid  headway  made 
by  layers,  has  confirmed  me  in  my  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  latter  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  Birmingham  men  are  already 
to  the  fore  in  the  matter  of  layering. 
As  the  Pink  blooms  earlier  than  the 
Carnation,  the  act  of  layering  can  be 
performed  sooner,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage.  All  my  layered  plants, 
despite  the  hot  dry  character  of  the 
summer,  are  extra  strong,  and  if  only 
the  winter  and  early  spring  be  merciful, 
they  will  be  fine  tufts  by  May.  And 
what  response  will  Mr.  Secretary  John¬ 
son  give  to  the  appeal  for  a  revival  of  the 
Pink  Society  ?  It  could  not  be  re-estab¬ 
lished  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  “  An  Old  Grower  ”  that  others  are 
taking  up  the  Pinks,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  Pinks  will  be  much  more  cultivated. 
I  believe  he  is  right,  and  everyone  who 
can,  lend  a  hand  in  making  the  Pink 
more  popular,  and  in  reviving  the 
London  Pink  Exhibition  !  There  are 
sympathizing  friends,  and  enthusiastic 
growers  willing  to  help,  but  action 
should  be  taken  at  once,  if  a  successful 
exhibition  is  to  come  off  in  June  next. — 


DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. 

Double  Begonias  of  the  tuberous 
type,  and  which  were  regarded  as 
great  acquisitions  ten  years  ago, 
would  find  little  favour  anywhere  at 
the  present  day,  and  none  at  all 
with  those  who  keep  themselves  well 
in  advance  of  the  times  in  Begonia  culture.  The 
hard  and  confused  mass  of  petals  which  passed  for 
meritorious  double  flowers  have  long  ago  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  their  places  have 
been  taken  by  a  large  number  of  perfectly  distinct 
forms  and  colours,  all  duly  refined  as  to  shape,  and 
intensified  in  colour,  or  on  the  other  hand,  equally  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  delicacy.  The  prevailing  taste  at 
present  gives  great  encouragement  to  flowers  of 
refined  form,  many  of  which  bear  an  apt  resemblance 
to  a  Rose-bud  when  in  the  half-expanded  or  bud  stage; 
while  they  are  equally  comparable  to  a  Rose  or 
Camellia,  more  especially  the  latter,  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  Contemporaneously  with  these  types  are 
others,  with  larger  and  looser  petals,  undulated  or 
crimped  in  a  most  interesting  way,  and  resembling  a 
double  Holyhock  of  almost  exhibition  form.  Some 
of  these  have  their  petals  more  or  less  distinctly 
arranged  round  several  centre.',  and  the  crowding  of 
the  relatively  broad  petals  causes  them  to  be 
crumpled  and  wavy,  as  there  is  no  space  for  them  to 
lie  flat.  Being  few  in  number  and  broad,  they  are 
not  crowded,  however,  so  that  they  present  a  natural 
appearance,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  many 
even  of  refined  taste. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  the  very  best,  as 
that  depends  largely  upon  taste,  while  many  of  them 
that  are  widely  different  in  appearance  have  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  own,  and  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  comparatively  new  Duke  of  Teck  is  a 
flower  of  magnificent  proportions,  but  is  possessed 
of  refinement  as  well.  The  flowers  are  crimson- 
scarlet,  well  supported  on  short  stalks,  and  very  full. 
The  petals  are  very  broad,  however,  with  exception 
of  a  few  small  ones  in  the  centre,  and  they  are 
neatly  folded  back,  or  reflexed  and  imbricated  like  a 
Camellia.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
some  idea  as  to  form,  but  the  living  plant  or  flowers 
must  be  seen  to  gain  any  idea  of  size  and  richness  of 
colouring.  The  flowers  of  Miss  Jennie  Fell  are  con¬ 
siderably  smaller,  but  their  beautifully  refined  form 
no  less  than  their  warm  rosy-crimson  colour,  engage 
the  attention  of  the  onlooker.  They  are  of  perfect 
Camellia  form,  with  the  imbricated  petals  arranged 
round  a  single  centre.  It  branches  freely,  forming 
a  compact  bush,  is  easily  grown,  and  keeps  on 
flowering  all  the  season,  looking  well  even  at  the  end 
of  September,  when  those  of  more  robust  habit,  with 


a  mass  of  verdure,  and  may  be  described  as  a  huge 
rockery  planted  in  the  most  artistic  manner. 

Anyone  going  to  Cragside  expecting  to  see  smooth 
lawns,  broad  gravelled  carriage  drives,  or  long 
straight  walks  will  be  disappointed.  Instead,  he 
will  see  narrow,  deviating  paths,  now  rising,  now 
descending,  now  coming  to  a  point,  where  he  would 
fain  linger  to  admire  the  splendid  scenery  that  is 
spread  out  before  him.  There  are  thousands  of 
Rhododendrons  in  the  very  best  of  health,  the  soil 
being  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  When  they  are 
all  in  bloom  they  will  be  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. 
Excellent  use  is  also  made  of  Polygonum  affine, 
which  seems  to  flourish  and  spread  nicely  over  the 
rocks,  and  as  it  is  planted  in  large  masses  the  effect 
of  its  autumn  foliage  is  very  striking.  Different 
species  of  Cotoneasters  are  planted  among  the 
rocks,  and  seem  well  adapted  to  the  situation, 
as  they  lie  so  evenly  over  the  rocks,  and  their 
brilliantly-coloured  berries  show  to  great  advantage. 
There  are  also  splendid  specimens  of  the  Pine  tribe 
planted  at  intervals  and  growing  into  noble  trees, 
and  which  show  to  great  advantage.  Purple  and 


could  be  made  in  a  country-side.  The  great  charm 
of  Cragside  is  its  naturalness ;  there  is  nothing 
artificial  about  it.  Crossing  a  rustic  bridge,  the 
greenhouses,  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  are  reached, 
all  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  management. 
Cragside  cannot  be  described  ;  it  must  be  seen.  A 
lover  of  Nature  cannot  spend  a  day  more  pleasantly 
and  profitably  than  wandering  among  the  beautiful 
grounds,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Armstrong,  are  open  to  the  public  every  Thursday. 
It  is  of  easy  access  from  the  south,  being  less  than 
an  hour’s  travelling  from  Newcastle. — T.  C.  Steel, 
Croohham,  Northumberland. 

- - 

MODERN  GARDENING. 

[Concluded  from  p.  306) 

Roses. 

"  Then  I  will  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  Rose, 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed.” 
Unlike  the  Orchid,  here  we  touch  a  theme  beloved 
by  all  of  us,  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  for  why  ? 
well,  a  different  reason  why  she  should  reign  would 
suggest  itself  to  most  of  us,  but  the  simplest  of  all 


Begonia,  Duke  of  Teck. 


stout  stems,  are  irclined  to  be  leggy.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  an 
opportunity  of  illustrating  both  varieties. 

- -** - 

A  VISIT  TO  CRAGSIDE. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rothbury,  on  the 
i2th  of  October  last,  and  having  a  little  time  to 
spare,  I  thought  I  would  have  a  look  at  Cragside, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Armstrong,  and  perhaps  a  few 
notes  of  my  brief  visit  may  be  interesting.  After  a 
very  pleasant  walk  from  Edlingham,  over  moors 
covered  with  Heather,  and  in  the  pure  bracing  air 
from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  I  came  to  the  borders  of 
Lord  Armstrong’s  estate,  where  he  has  been  making 
very  extensive  plantations,  chiefly  of  Scotch  Firs, 
and  which  will  be  quite  a  large  forest  in  a  few  years. 
Turning  the  corner  of  a  hill  I  came  within  sight  of 
Cragside,  which  is  very  appropriately  named,  being 
literally  built  on  a  crag.  It  has  been  described  as 
*■  a  romance  in  stone  and  mortar,”  and  the  word 
romance  may  still  more  appropriately  be  applied  to 
the  grounds.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  site  of 
Cragside  was  a  bleak  hillside,  covered  with  large 
boulders  and  destitute  of  colour.  The  crag  is  now 


white  Heathers  are  planted  in  [large  masses,  and 
seem  to  be  in  their  native  element. 

The  front  of  the  mansion  was  one  blaze  of  colour 
with  Virginian  Creepers,  Vitis  ’  tricuspidata  being 
one  mass  of  crimson.  One  may  wander  for  hours 
in  the  grounds  and  always  find  something  to  admire. 
Sometimes  he  may  come  suddenly  on  a  lake 
embosomed  among  the  trees,  and  enclosing  an 
island  or  two,  and  further  on  he  may  come  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  he  will  stay  awhile  to  admire 
the  prospect.  The  mansion,  with  its  gables  and 
turrets  and  peculiar  architecture,  and  its  romantic 
scenery,  reminds  one  of  Switzerland.  When  my 
visit  was  made  the  gorgeous  autumn  tints  made  the 
scenery  one  mass  of  bright  colour,  and  it  must  have 
been  such  a  scene  as  this  that  made  the  poet 
exclaim  : — 

“  Who  can  paint  like  Nature  ? 

Can  imagination  boast  of  hues  like  these  ?  ” 

Autumn  is  a  good  time  to  visit  Cragside,  for 
nowhere  can  you  behold  more  lovely  autumn  tints, 
and  a  view  from  the  hill  absve  the  mansion  is  one 
that  will  not  be  easily  effaced  from  the  memory.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  by  the  genius  and  wealth  of  an 
Armstrong  that  such  a  wonderful  transformation 


reasons  is  her  surpassing  beauty  and  her  perpetual 
stay,  for  with  the  proper  care  and  attention  due  to 
her  imperial  position,  her  flowers  and  sweet  perfume 
may  be  at  our  command  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  From  the  time  when  the  pretty  simple 
blossoms  of  the  common  Brier  may  be  seen 
decorating  and  perfuming  our  hedgerows,  and 
through  the  early  spring  when  such  beauties  as 
our  Gloire  de  Dijon  opens  its  earliest  blooms,  and 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  when  the 
different  varieties  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and  tea 
scented  Roses  may  be  had  in  abundance,  until 
such  time  as  we  are  compelled  to  seek  shelter  for 
them  under  glass. 

The  Rose  has  been  the  theme  and  delight  of  the 
poets  of  all  ages,  and  its  praises  have  been  sung  in 
the  language  of  every  nation  where  it  is  known. 
Endue  the  Orchid  with  as  much  beauty  as  you  like 
and  surround  it  with  the  utmost  adoration  and  still 
the  Rose  will  rise  supreme.  The  very  name  seems 
to  greet  one 

”  Like  a  pleasant  thought 
When  such  is  wanted.” 

The  very  flowers  seem  to  breathe  forth  a  sentiment 
of  love  and  joyfulness,  and  call  to  our  mind  feelings 
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not  easily  expressed.  She  is  in  very  truth  the  Queen 
of  flowers— appreciated  and  loved  by  all.  English 
growers,  as  Mr.  Connett  said,  have  not  done  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of 
raising  new  and  improved  varieties ;  this  possibly 
has  been  more  the  fault  of  the  Englishman’s  love  of 
hard  work  rather  than  his  want  of  care  in  this 
matter.  The  raising  of  new  varieties,  whether  of 
the  Rose  or  any  other  class  of  plant,  involves  a 
great  amount  of  patience,  care,  and  attention,  more 
than  most  people  with  a  large  business  to  look  after 
care  to  spend  or  to  see  spent  on  one  particular 
thing,  and  such  things  as  hybridising,  unless  it  be 
attended  to  in  the  spare  moments  of  some  one  who 
has  little  else  to  do  but  run  about  and  watch  others, 
is  looked  upon  as  idleness  and  waste  of  time,  and  as 
it  certainly  consumes  more  thought  and  time  than 
any  very  busy  man  can  afford  to  give  to  one  object, 
it  is  neglected  by  most  nurserymen  and  left  to  the 
few  who  care  to  take  it  up. 

The  craze  for  prize-winning  Roses,  I  feel  certain,  has 
done  much  to  increase  its  popularity,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  had  a  tendency  to  much  harm  in  the 
way  of  getting  rid  of  many  of  our  old  free-flowering 
and  strong-growing  kinds  which  have  been 
supplanted  by  more  highly  cultivated  varieties  as 
are  suitable  only  for  the  production  of  large  blooms. 
The  prize-gaining  craze  has  to  some  extent  abated, 
and  those  who  now  grow  Roses  do  so  more  for  the 
love  of  the  flowers  than  for  anything  else. 

I  think  it  a  great  pity  that,  in  most  instances, 
Roses  are  grown  mostly  in  masses  or  in  gardens 
purposely  set  apart  for  them.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  more  generally  used  for  the  adornment  of  our 
hedges  and  shrubbery  walks  and  borders.  The 
Rose  would  add  grace  and  charm  to  most  of  these, 
and  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  nooks  and  corners 
most  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  would  do 
infinitely  better  than  exposed  as  they  often  are  in 
some  of  our  Rose  gardens.  If  I  were  a  landscape 
gardener  I  should  make  free  use  amongst  my 
shrubbery  borders  and  groups  of  such  things  as 
Roses,  Apple  trees,  and  such  like  ornamental  and 
useful  things  now  utterly  excluded,  and  for  what 
reason  no  one  knows,  unless  it  has  been  from  a  fear 
of  placing  temptation  in  the  way  of  “  those  naughty 
boys.” 

The  Cyclamen. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  our  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  plants,  yet  not  so  often  seen  in  private 
collections  as  it  might  be,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  when  it  needs  most  attention  and  care  it  is,  in 
the  bustle  and  push  of  spring  and  summer  gardening, 
put  aside  and  forgotten  to  a  great  extent ;  the 
corms  become  dry  and  hard,  and  unsuited  either  for 
the  production  of  good  flowers  or  foliage.  Old 
plants  might  with  advantage  be  planted  out  in  a 
west  border  in  some  good  rich  free  soil,  and  allowed 
to  luxuriate  during  the  summer,  care  being  taken  to 
cover  the  corms  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  to 
prevent  their  becoming  hard,  and  be  taken  up  and 
repotted  in  the  early  autumn.  Nothing  repays  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  more  than  the  Cyclamen, 
as  either  a  decorative  plant  when  most  flowers  are 
scarce,  or  for  cutting  purposes,  and  these,  with  a 
good  succession  of  plants,  may  be  had  in  flower 
nearly  all  the  year. 

Bouvardias 

Are  also  another  most  useful  class  of  plant,  and  with 
proper  care  will  yield  an  enormous  supply  of  bloom 
which,  to  the  gardener  or  florist  who  has  a  continual 
supply  of  cut  flowers  to  provide,  are  most  useful, 
commencing  as  it  does  to  flower  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  all  other  light  and  graceful  flowers  are  de¬ 
parting.  It  fills  a  gap  which  otherwise  would  be 
serious  to  those  who  admire  the  light  and  graceful 
arrangement  of  flowers.  Many  I  think  fail  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  Bouvardias  in  good  condition  by  either 
keeping  them  too  cold,  or  by  giving  too  much  heat, 
without  sufficient  air.  In  the  first  case  they  suffer 
from  damp,  and  become  as  it  were  deciduous,  and  in 
the  other,  they  become  overgrown  and  lankey,  and 
soon  go  out  of  bloom  in  either  case.  What  they 
really  require  is  a  good,  warm,  well-ventilated  and 
dry  greenhouse,  and  might  be  well  done  in  the  same 
house  with  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Cyclamens 
during  the  winter,  provided  a  separate  house  cannot 
be  provided  for  them. 

Kitchen  Gardening. 

This  branch  of  the  profession  is  often  the  most 
neglected  in  the  education  of  our  present  day  gar¬ 


deners,  who  instead  of  acquiring  this  at  the  first 
starting  point  leave  it  to  come  as  it  were  by  chance. 
The  reason,  probably,  for  this,  is  the  great  desire  of 
the  pupil  to  make  himself  proficient  in  the  finer  and 
what  to  outsiders  must  appear  the  more  necessary, 
and  possibly  to  some  the  more  refined  branches.  I 
refer  of  course  to  plant  and  fruit  culture  under 
glass.  Here  undoubtedly  the  gardener  has  possibly 
more  to  learn  and  contend  with,  as  well  as  more  to 
interest  and  fascinate  him.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  he  acknowledged  that  kitchen  gardening  is  a 
branch,  if  not  the  most  important,  then  one  of 
the  most  important,  to  be  considered  in  the  gardener's 
education,  and  as  such,  should  not,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  young  men  who  serve  their  apprenticeship 
at  large  establishments,  be  entirely  neglected  and  put 
aside  from  their  first  instructions,  and  oftentimes 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  till  as  head  gardeners,  they 
find  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  Entire  ignorance  on 
one  side,  and  a  crusty,  cantankerous  old  kitchen 
gardener  on  the  other,  "a  nice  pickle,”  "a  pretty 
how  d'ye  do,”  a  very  serious  position  for  one  placed 
for  the  first  time  in  power  to  find  himself. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  young  men,  that 
the  highest  art  in  good  governorship  is  to  be  a  good 
and  competent  workmen,  to  have  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  has  to  be  done,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
be  in  a  position  to  show  others  how  to  do  it.  No 
one  is  so  qualified  to  judge  of  a  fair  day’s  work,  and 
the  quality  of  such  work  as  he  who  can  if  needs  be 
do  the  same  work  well  himself.  Ignorance,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  a  gardener,  of  what  is  essential  to  the 
well  stocking  and  well  doing  of  his  kitchen  garden, 
must  at  once  place  him  in  a  most  ridiculous  position, 
especially  so  when  he  is  brought  into  contact  with 
such  able  men  as  are  usually  to  be  found  upon  large 
estates.  I  refer  to  the  old  kitchen  garden  man,  who 
had  done  nothing  else  his  whole  life  long  but  revel 
in  Green  Peas  and  new  Potatoes,  Curly  Kale,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  who  sees  no  beauty  in  those 
tender  plants  with  ugly  unpronounceable  names, 
that  can  only  exist  under  glass,  and  don't  supply  the 
ever  inner  craving  of  man. 

To  keep  good  friends  with  the  cook,  and  through 
the  cook  with  his  employer,  for  there  is  no  nearer 
or  surer  road  to  an  Englishman’s  heart  than  through 
his  stomach,  a  gardener  must  at  all  times  have  a 
goodly  supply  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  or  of  the 
most  appreciated  kinds,  and  to  do  this  a  keen 
practical  knowledge  of  vegetable  growing  is  necessary 
— first  what  seeds  to  obtain  and  the  best  varieties 
of  each  class ;  secondly  when  to  sow  and  how  to 
plant,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  each  to 
perfection,  and  to  arrange  for  successive  crops. — IF. 
Machay. 
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Shallots. 

In  gardens  where  Onions  do  not  grow  satisfactory, 
these  should  be  grown  largely  as  a  substitute,  for  if 
well  grown  there  is  no  crop  that  pays  better.  The 
ground  should  be  rvell  manured  and  deeply  dug,  for 
Shallots  are  gross  feeders.  If  early  bulbs  are  re¬ 
quired,  the  sooner  in  February  that  planting  is  done 
the  better  will  it  be  for  their  growth.  Having  got 
the  ground  ready,  select  a  fine  day  for  planting,  when 
the  soil  is  in  a  workable  condition.  Stretch  a  line 
across  the  piece  to  be  planted,  then  with  a  potting 
trowel  take  out  holes  6  in.  apart,  and  2  in.  deep. 
Place  one  bulb  in  each,  and  cover  with  about  an  inch 
of  soil.  The  object  of  covering  the  bulbs  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  lifted  out  of  the  soil  when  they 
commence  to  root.  The  reason  that  planting  is  re¬ 
commended  with  a  trowel  rather  than  with  a  dibber 
is  because  the  latter  on  heavy  soil  has  a  tendency  to 
make  it  hard  round  the  holes,  and  if  inserted  too 
deeply  leaves  a  hollow  under  the  bulbs.  It  is  a  good 
plan  on  such  ground  to  use  a  couple  of  boards,  each 
about  3  ft.  long,  to  stand  upon  while  planting,  as  this 
would  prevent  the  soil  from  sticking  to  the  boots  and 
being  carried  off  on  to  the  paths.  The  rows  should 
be  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  ground  and  the  variety  of  the 
Shallot,  as  some  kinds  grow  much  stronger  than 
others.  When  growth  has  been  made  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  inches,  and  the  roots  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  the  earth,  remove  the  soil  from  round  the  bulbs 
level  with  their  base,  and  leave  this  to  form  a  ridge 
between  the  rows.  This  will  admit  of  water  being 


more  easily  given,  as  the  ridges  will  prevent  it  from 
running  away.  If  large  bulbs  are  desired,  the  clusters 
must  be  thinned,  leaving  but  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  at  each  root.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  cultivation,  as  a  greater 
weight  can  be  produced  from  a  root  if  all  are  allowed 
to  remain.  Liquid  manure  should  be  given  fre¬ 
quently  in  dry  weather,  and  a  dressing  of  lime  and 
soot  will  greatly  assist  their  growTh.  A  little  nitrate 
of  soda  sprinkled  alongside  of  the  rows  previous  to 
watering  is  also  beneficial.  If  any  show  signs  of 
going  to  seed,  these  should  be  at  once  removed,  as 
they  rob  the  others  of  nourishment. 

Potato  OP  Underground  Onions. 

In  some  places,  particularly  amongst  the  cottagers 
in  the  South  of  England,  this  is  the  only  kind  grown, 
for  it  is  seldom  that  the  Onion  grub,  "  the  lar\'ae  of 
Anthomyia  Ceparum,"  attacks  them.  Like  all  others 
of  the  Onion  tribe,  this  requires  good  nourishment, 
then  it  will  thrive,  but  if  the  ground  be  poor  then 
the  bulbs  will  be  small.  It  is  astonishing  how  some 
of  the  cottagers  in  the  South  grow  these  on  poor  soil 
which  one  would  scarce  think  capable  of  producing 
anything.  The  bulbs  are  planted  in  the  winter  in 
the  same  way  as  Shallots,  only  more  room  is  allowed 
between  them.  They  receive  constant  attention  in 
the  way  of  watering  and  feeding,  the  soil  being  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  around  the  roots  to  allow  them 
more  room  to  swell,  but  the  base  of  the  bulbs  are 
never  exposed.  When  ripe  they  are  taken  up  and 
stored  the  same  as  Shallots. — Kitchen  Gai  dener. 

•  - - 

IaRDENING  UlSCELLANY. 


A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  ARISAEMA. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Aroid  flowered  in  the  botanic  -  garden 
of  Florence  last  year  from  tubers  sent  from  Shen-si. 
in  North  China,  by  Mr.  Antonio  Biondi  from  the 
missionary  Father  Giuseppe  Giraldi,  an  assiduous 
collector  of  plants  in  that  region.  The  tuber  is 
subglobose,  flattened  and  furnished  with  conical 
tubercles.  The  plant  produces  only  one  leaf  each 
year,  and  stands  about  20 in.  high  when  full  grown. 
This  leaf  is  the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  plant, 
and  consists  of  12  to  13  lanceolate,  entire  leaflets, 
arranged  in  one  almost  circular  plane,  and  therefore 
very  graceful.  Each  leaflet  is  narrowed  to  a  stalk 
at  the  base,  and  is  nearly  8  in.  long  and  J  in.  to  i  Jin. 
wide.  The  upper  surface  is  green  and  the  lower 
one  glaucous-yellow.  The  petiole  is  not  variegated, 
but  is  surrounded  by  two  cylindrical  sheaths  at  the 
base.  The  greenish-yellow  flower  spathes  arise  in 
the  sheaths  surrounding  the  petiole.  The  spadix 
projects  from  the  mouth  of  the  spathe,  and  is  club- 
shaped,  but  not  tailed.  Male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  different  plants.  The  spathes  reach  the 
top  of  the  petiole  as  a  rule.  The  species  ha»  been 
described  by  Eugenio  Baroni  in  the  BuUeiiiio  della 
R.  Societd  Toscana  di  Orticulhira  for  December  last. 
A  full  page  woodcut  illustration  accompanies  the 
description  in  the  same  Italian  journal,  and  the  name 
given  to  the  plant  is  Arisaema  Giraldii. 

PEACH  BUDS  FALLING. 

After  long  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  three  causes  for  the  dropping  of 
Peach  buds,  namely,  cold,  wet,  and  badly-drained 
outside  borders ;  secondly,  inside  borders  insufifi- 
ciently  watered  at  the  right  times,  especially  after 
fall  of  leaf  ;  and  thirdly,  unripe  wood  caused  partly 
from  want  of  sun  heat,  or  of  a  little  artificial  heat  to 
assist  the  ripening  process,  and  greatly  from  cold 
outside  borders,  when  all  should  be  free  and  open  to 
allow  the  autumn  rains  to  pass  away. — Erin. 


SUTTON'S  A1  MELON. 

Having  had  over  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  Alelons,  and  also  being  a  large  grower 
of  this  fruit  for  market  purposes  as  well  as  for  the 
table  in  private  establishments,  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  give  my  opinion  of  Sutton’s  Ai  Melon,  which 
I  have  grown  for  this  last  three  seasons.  As  to  its 
merits,  it  is  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  both  for  its  handsome  appearance  and 
fine  flavour,  and  having  grown  it  in  the  Melon  houses, 
and  in  unheated  pits  and  frames,  I  have  found  it  to 
possess  a  good  constitution,  it  being  a  robust  grower 
and  an  extraordinary  free  setter.  The  fruits  which 
average  between  3  and  4  pounds  each  are  beautifully 
netted  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest ;  the  flesh  is 
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very  deep  and  solid  and  of  grand  flavour,  and  can  be 
eaten  to  the  rind  which  is  very  thin.  One  splendid 
quality  in  this  variety  is  its  entire  freedom  from 
canker,  a  disease  so  much  dreaded  by  cultivators  of 
the  Melon.  I  grow  several  plants  of  Ai  every  year, 
and  have  never  lost  a  single  plant  through  canker. 
1  have  seen  it  growing  in  several  gardens  and  the 
gardeners  in  every  instance  speak  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  say  that  they  can  always  depend  on  it  for 
a  crop.  One  gardener  told  me  that  he  had  cut  forty 
splendid  fruits  fram  a  five-light  pit.  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  who  have  grown  this 
Melon.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  being  Ai  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.— /loio. 

- mim - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  January  i6th.—k  larger  number 
of  exhibits  turned  up  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  Orchids  made  by  far  the  most  interesting 
display.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  included 
Amaryllis,  Primulas,  and  various  decorative  subjects. 
A  most  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Alban’s,  to  whom  a 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  group  was  a  large  number  of 
white  forms  of  Laelia  anceps  showing  wonderful 
variation  in  the  matter  of  colouring.  Amongst 
others  were  several  fine  masses  of  L.  a.  Sanderiana 
and  smaller  pieces  of  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a  Holli- 
dayana,  L.  a.  amabilis,  L.  a.  Ashworthiana,  the 
latter  being  the  most  distinct  novelty.  A  singular¬ 
looking  species  was  Cycnoches  Peruvianum,  and  the 
new  Calanthe-Phaio  Arnoldiae  was  beautiful,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  name.  There  were  250  flowers  on 
Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana ;  one  plant  carried  sixty 
blossoms,  one  spike  bore  six,  and  another  five  fully- 
expanded  flowers  of  handsome  proportions.  A  fine 
group  of  Orchids  was  also  set  up  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  including  a  large 
number  of  Cypripediums,  amongst  which  C.  Sallieri 
aureum,  C.  nitens,  C.  Pitcherianum  Williams  var., 
and  C.  Dauthieri  were  conspicuous.  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  was  fine,  and  so  were  the  single  and 
semi-double  Camellias.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  group.  A  large  and  very  interesting 
group  of  Cypripediums  was  set  up  by  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman),  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  the  group.  Very  attractive  and 
interesting  were  C.  insigne  Ernestii,  C.  Exul,  C. 
Sallieri  Hyeanum,  C.  Leanum  illustre,  C.  fascina- 
tum,  the  strikingly  spotted  C.  Celeus,  and  the 
popular  and  much-valued  C,  Arthurianum.  Some 
Odontoglossums  and  Laelias  were  exhibited  by 
C.  W.  Fiucken,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Millburn), 
Hoyland  Hall,  Barnsley.  Many  fine  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  Niobe,  C.  Adrastus, 
C.  Morganiae,  C.  Germinyanum,  and  Sophrocattleya 
Veitchi,  with  crimson-red  flowers,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Calanthe 
Florence  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitt,  The  Gardens, 
The  Frythe,  Welwyn,  Herts.  .Some  interesting 
things  came  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  including  Cyperorchis  elegans  and 
Bulbophyllum  comosum,  Coelogyne  corrugata  and 
Laelia  anceps  were  shown  by  W.  H.  Evans,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Crook),  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 
Some  Cypripediums  were  shown  by  A.  J.  Holling- 
ton.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill, 
Enfield.  Cypripedium  Edwardi  superbum,  C. 
Lucienianum  superbum,  and  others  were  exhibited 
by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester.  Cattleya  Percivalliana 
Southgate  var.,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  Southgate 
var.,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a  group  of 
well-flowered  Dendrobiums,  including  D.  Bur- 
fordense,  D.  Hebe,  D.  euosmum,  also  Angraecum 
eburneum,  Mormodes  Rolf  el,  and  Epidendrum 
polybulbon,  a  great  botanical  curiosity.  A  large 
branching  panicle  of  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum 
was  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Carshalton.  A 
compact  little  group  of  Orchids,  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  variety,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  Amongst  others  were 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Angraecum  sesquipedale, 


Vanda  Amesiana,  and  various  others  of  note.  Cut 
flowers  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and 
others  were  shown  by  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn-y- 
Coed,  Hill  Road,  Weston-super-Mare.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Jas.  Crispin, 
Esq.,  Chester  Park,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  for  a 
large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Cypripediums, 
showing  a  considerable  range  of  variety.  He  also 
had  some  pDt  plants.  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum 
Crawshay’s  var.  and  O.  Andersonianum  lobatum  and 
Laelia  Crawshayana  were  exhibited  by  De  Barrii 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  A  well  grown  plant  of  the 
remarkable  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Some  grandly 
flowered  plants  of  Calanthe  William  Murray,  C. 
Sibyl,  C.  Phoebe,  and  C.  Bryan  were  exhibited  by 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (Oakwood,  Wylam,  R.  S. 
O.).  An  interesting  group  of  plants  from  Messrs. 
Linden,  L’Horticulture  International,  Brussels, 
arrived  late  at  the  show  room.  Amongst  others 
were  the  curious  and  beautiful  Stenia  fimbriata,  a 
grand  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Jenningsianum 
parciguttatum,  Maxillaria  Lindeniae,  and  some 
supposed  natural  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Amongst  the  other  subjects  exhibited  was  a  group 
of  Chinese  Primulas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent  ;  Swanley  Blue,  Canterbury,  Dover 
Cliff,  Primrose  Day  and  Swanley  White,  were  large 
and  all  very  distinct.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.  A  large  group  of  Palms,  Crotons, 
Anthuriums,  and  other  decorative  stuff  mixed  with 
flowering  plants,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Odontoglossums,  Laelias  and 
other  Orchids  served  to  enliven  the  group.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  A  small  group  of 
Eucharis  Stevensi,  and  some  Odontoglossums  were 
exhibited  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Hurt),  Round  Oak,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey,  for  two 
large  baskets  of  Freesia  refracta  alba  splendidly 
flowered,  and  strongly  scented.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ed.  Shuttleworth  & 
Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  for  a  group  of  Palms,  Aralias, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Phrynium  variegatum,  and  other 
decorative  plants,  enlivened  with  well-flowered  and 
deliciously  scented  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Cocos 
Wedelliana  and  other  Palms  that  had  been  grown  for 
thirteen  months  in  a  sitting-room  were  in  the  best  of 
health  and  condition.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Perkins),  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  for  a  large  group  of  Amaryllis  in  variety, 
set  up  with  Cocos  Wedelliana  and  other  Palms,  as 
well  as  Dendrobium  Cooksoni.  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  new  strain  of  Chinese 
Primulas,  under  the  names  of  Double  Lilac  Moss- 
curled,  Sutton’s  Fern-leaf,  and  the  Double  Alba 
Magnifica,  all  moss-curled,  and  fine  both  in  flower 
and  leaf.  Some  large  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums, 
including  Good  Gracious,  New  Year's  Gift,  Madame 
H.  de  Fortamier,  M.  Maurice  Dally,  and  others 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford,  for  some 
handsomely  finished  bunches  of  Grapes.  He  also 
showed  two  boxes  of  late-keeping  Apples,  &c. 
Beautiful  fruits  of  the  Bahia  Navel  Orange  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  John  Dumble,  gardener  to  Sir  Chas. 
Philipps,  Picton  Castle,  Haverfordwest. 
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Floral  Committee. — C/ia!>wa«,WilliamMarshall, 
Auchinraith,  Bexley.  Vice-Chairmen,  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain,Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent ;  John 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.  ;  George 
Paul,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt;  Secretary,  T. 
Humphreys,RoyalHorticulturalSociety,Chiswick,W. 
Bain,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 
Barr,  P.,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Bause,  F.,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 
Beckett,  E.,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 
Cannell,  H.,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.  L.  S.,  25,  Windsor  Road,  Forest 
Gate. 

Fitt,  J.  H.,  The  Frythe  Gardens,  Welwyn. 

Furze,  W.,  Roselands,  Broom  Road,  Teddington. 
Godfrey,  Thos.,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge. 

Gordon,  G.,  Priory  Road,  Kew. 

Herbst,  H.,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Jeffries,  C.,  Boston  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 
Jennings,  J.,  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Jones,  H.  J.,  Ryecroft,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 
Laing,  J.,  Forest  Hill,  S.  E. 

Leach,  W.  C.,  Adbury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 
Lowe,  R.  B.,  Ashbridge  Gardens,  Berkhamsted. 


May,  H.  B.,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton. 
Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 

Molyneux,  E.,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

Owen,  R.,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Pawle,  J.  D.,  12,  Stanley  Gardens,  Willesden  Green, 
N.W. 

Pearson,  C.  E.,  Chilwell,  Nottingham. 

Peerless,  G.R.,  Park  Hill  House,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Salter,  C.  J.,  Woodhatch  Gardens,  Reigate. 
Selfe-Leonard,  H.,  Hitherbury,  Guildford. 

Stevens,  Geo.,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney. 

Turner,  H.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Sloug’n. 

Walker,  J.,  Ham  Common,  Surrey. 

Watson,  W.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Orchid  Committee.  —  Chairman,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Vice- 
Chairmen,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  57, 
Princes  Gate,  S.W. ;  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.;  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Staines.  Hon.  Secretary,  James  O’Brien, 
West  Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Staines. 

Bond,  T.  W.,  Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godaiming. 
Brooman- White,  R.,  Ardarroch,  Garelochead,  N.B. 
Broome,  Joseph,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno. 

Burberry,  H.  A.,  Highbury  Gardens,  Birmingham. 
Burbridge,  F.  W.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin. 

Chapman,  H.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  P'lodden  Road, 
Camberwell. 

Cobb,  W.,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Cookson,  Norman  C.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 
Courtauld,  Sydney,  Booking  Place,  Braintree. 
Crawshay,  De  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Douglas,  J.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Gabriel,  J.  T.,  6,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill. 
Handley,  Rev.  E.,  19,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath.  ■ 
Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring. 

Ingram,  C.,  86,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

Jacques,  J.,  Waddesdon  Manor  Gardens,  Aylesbury. 
Latham,  W.  B.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Low,  E.  V.,  The  Nurseries,  Clapton,  N.E. 

Lucas,  C.  J.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Mason,  Major,  The  Firs,  Warwick. 

Pilcher,  Charles,  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Pollett,  H.M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Protheroe,  W.  H.,  67,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Sander,  F.,  St.  Albans. 

Smee,  A  H..  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Statter,  Thos.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester. 
Tautz,  F.  G.,  Dibden  House,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing. 
Wells,  M.,  Broomfield,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 
White,  W.  H.,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens,  Dorking. 
Williams,  H.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N. 
Wrigley,  O.  O.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancs. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Commitiee. — Chairman, 
Philip  Crowley,  F.L.S.,  Waddon  House,  by  Croydon. 
Vice-Chairmen,  Dr.  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St. 
George’s  Road,  Pimlico  ;  John  Lee,  78,  Warwick 
Gardens,  Kensington ;  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Seeretary,  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W. 

Balderson,  H.,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead. 
Bates,  W.,  Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  Twickenham. 
Bennett,  W.,  Rangemore  Park  Gardens,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Cheal,  Joseph,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Cummins,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington. 
Dean,  A.,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston,  S.W. 
Divers,  W.  H.,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford. 
Dunn,  Malcolm,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkieth,  N.B, 
Gilman,  E.,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford. 

Glen,  T.,  Worth  Park  Gardens,  Crawley. 

Goldsmith,  Geo.,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 
Herrin,  C.,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead. 
Hudson,  J.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Iggulden,  W.,  Marston  Gardens,  Frome. 

Laing,  J.,  Junr.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Lane,  Fred.  Q.,  Berkhamsted. 

Mclndoe,  James,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough. 
Miles,  G.  T.,  Wycomb  Abbey,  High  W^vcomb. 
Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 
Pearson,  A.  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 
Reynolds,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton. 

RosSj  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  New¬ 
bury. 

Sage,  G.  H.,  Ham  House  Gardens,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton’ 
Buzzard. 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  F.L.S.,  Reading. 

Taber,  G.,  Rivenhall,  Witham,  Essex. 

Veitch,  J.  H.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Veitch,  P.  C.  M.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter. 
Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks. 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N 
Woodward,  G.,  Barham  Court,  Teston,  Maidstone. 
Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street. 

Wright,  S.  T.,  Glewston  Court  Gardens,  Hereford. 
Wythes,  G.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Young,  A.,  Abberley  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport, 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IH  THE  GARDEN. 

Allamandas. — If  a  few  plants  of  such  things  as 
Allamandas,  Bougainvillea  glabra  or  Clerondendron 
Balfourianum  are  required  for  early  summer  flower¬ 
ing  they  should  be  pruned  at  once,  and  when 
shooting  out  again  they  should  be  repotted.  If  now 
in  large  pots,  the  ball  of  soil  may  be  reduced  so  that 
they  may  be  put  back  in  the  same  size  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fresh  soil.  If  it  is  intended  to  shift  them  into 
larger  pots  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  size  of 
the  plants,  then  the  ball  need  not  be  reduced,  as  it  is 
not  advisable  to  have  a  large  body  of  fresh  soil  un¬ 
occupied  with  roots.  There  is  a  danger  of  its  getting 
sour  and  inert  before  the  roots  are  able  to  take  full 
possession. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — Young  plants  of 
this  old-fashioned  stove  subject  should  not  be  cast 
aside  or  thrown  away  after  they  have  gone  out  of 
flower  under  the  impression  that  they  are  only  fit  for 
decorative  purposes  when  raised  afresh  from  cuttings 
every  year  in  the  same  way  as  most  other  winter 
flowering  plants.  Allow  them  to  rest  fora  time,  and 
repot  them  when  they  commence  to  grow  again. 
Long  stems  will  be  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as 
they  allow  the  long  racemes  of  flowers  to  hang 
down  and  show  their  best  character.  They  will  in 
fact  form  useful  and  showy  miniature  standards. 

Temperature  oT  the  Stove. — No  advance  will 
yet  be  necessary  in  the  minimum  night  temperature. 
It  is  not  yet  desirable  to  urge  the  plants  generally 
into  fresh  growth,  as  further  unfavourable  weather 
may  yet  be  expected.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  case 
of  special  subjects  that  require  a  high  temperature, 
the  thermometer  may  stand  at  60®  rising  5°  by  day 
or  lo*?  with  sun  heat.  The  necessity  for  watering 
is  also  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  operation  must  be 
conducted  with  care. 

Bouvardias. — Where  an  early  batch  of  plants  is 
desired,  a  few  old  specimens  may  be  cut  down  and 
placed  in  moderate  heat  to  start  them  into  fresh 
growth.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  when 
sufficiently  strong  and  placed  in  a  frame  in  the 
propagating  pit.  Some  growers  now  dispense  with 
that  mode  of  obtaining  young  plants,  and  simply  cut 
up  the  roots  of  the  old  ones  into  lengths  of  an  inch 
or  thereby,  and  lightly  bury  them  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  after  which  they  are  treated  like  cuttings  till 
they  commence  to  throw  up  shoots,  when  they  may 
be  potted  off  singly  if  properly  rooted. 

Roses. — Pot  plants  of  Roses,  but  particularly  of 
the  Tea  and  Noisette  kinds  that  are  known  to  sub¬ 
mit  readily  to  forcing,  may  now  be  placed  in  heat 
with  certainty  of  securing  a  satisfactory  return.  A 
mild  and  genial  atmosphere  is  all  that  is  required. 
Hard  forcing  should  not  be  attempted.  Syringe  the 
stems  to  encourage  them  to  make  fresh  growth. 

Peaches. —Overhead  syringing  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  The  path¬ 
ways  and  other  available  spaces  may,  however,  be 
damped  down  as  before.  Go  over  the  trees  about 
twice  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  say  an  hour 
before  noon  and  an  hour  after,  to  tap  or  agitate  the 
branches  so  as  to  distribute  the  pollen.  Some  use  a 
hare’s  tail  or  even  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  latter 
makes  the  process  somewhat  tedious  even  if  more 
certain.  Fumigation  must  not  be  resorted  to  even 
if  green  or  black  fly  make  its  appearance  while  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  as  the  smoke  is  injurious  to  the 
blossom. 

Cucumbers — No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
maintain  a  very  high  temperature  during  the 
prevalence  of  severe  weather.  It  creates  an 
atmosphere  that  becomes  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  plants  and  shows  itself  in  a  very  short  time 
with  such  soft-leived  plants.  A  minimum  of  60°  at 
night  will  be  quite  sufficient  unless  the  atmosphere 
outside  is  mild  when  it  may  be  raised  to  70°.  Less 
syringing  will  be  needed  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  absence  of  hard  filing. 
With  the  advent  of  mild  weather,  regular  daily 
syringings  and  ventilation  may  be  carried  out  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  plants  which  will  soon 
improve  in  vigour. 

Melons. — In  making  early  sowings,  well-known 
and  proved  kinds  chiefly  should  be  used,  unless 
particular  sorts  are  desired  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Select  some  60  size  pots,  and  after  properly 
draining  them,  fill  for  two-thirds  of  their  depth 
with  light  and  rich  fibrous  loam  into  which 
the  plants  will  root  readily,  and  may  be  shifted  on 


without  disturbing  or  checking  growth.  Common 
kinds  of  which  the  seeds  are  plentiful  and  cheap  may 
be  sown  three  in  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
strongest  when  they  germinate  Plunge  them  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  85°  and  cover  with  inverted  pots  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  the  seeds  being  attacked  by 
mice.  When  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
thin  out  with  safety,  top  dress  the  remaining  one 
with  some  of  the  same  soil  in  which  it  was  sown. 
The  first  potting  can  be  avoided  by  adopting  that  plan. 
- - 

Quescions  add  AnsroeRs. 

Names  of  Fruits. — D.  IV.  P.:  Probably  Small's 
Admirable. — W.  K.:  i,  Annie  Elizabeth;  2,  not 
recognised  ;  3,  Glou  Morceau. 

Potash  for  Vine  Border,  &c. — L.  Callen  :  A 
simple  and  cheap  way  of  getting  potash  for  your  Vine 
and  Peach  borders  would  be  to  collect  all  the  prunings 
and  other  rubbish  of  a  woody  nature,  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  or  other  years  through  the 
pruning  of  the  trees,  bushes,  hedges,  &c.,  in  the 
garden  ;  set  fire  to  them  and  then  pile  the  whole  in 
a  heap  over  the  kindled  portion.  The  ashes  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  potash  which  is  invaluable  for 
the  manuring  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  of  various 
kinds.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  to  vine  borders 
would  be  to  mix  a  rich  compost  containing  a  good 
quantity  of  the  ashes  in  question  and  top  dress  the 
border  with  the  mixture  any  time  during  winter  after 
the  vines  have  been  cleaned  ready  for  starting.  The 
Peach  border  maybe  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  a 
layer  of  ashes  about  half-an-inch  deep  may  be  spread 
over  the  border  and  lightly  pointed  in  with  a  fork. 
The  commonest  commercial  form  of  potash  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  kainit,  a  salt  containing  about  14 
to  17  per  cent,  of  potassium.  A  sprinkling  of  that 
would  be  sufficient,  and  may  be  given  in  winter. 
Well  decayed  night  soil  which  has  long  been  mixed 
with  earth  forms  an  excellent  and  rich  manure  for 
vine  borders,  and  may  also  be  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  at  the  winter  cleaning. 

Work  on  Amateur  Gardening. — L.  Callen : 
Loudon’s  '•  Amateur  Gardeners’  Calendar,”  published 
by  Messrs.  F.  Warne  &  Co.,  London,  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  you  mention. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  a  Ciiy  Square. — Omega  : 
The  following  trees  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  you 
mention  : — The  London  Plane  (Plantanus  orientalis 
acerifolia).  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandulosa). 
Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  The  False 
Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud-Acacia)  in  variety,  Acer 
macrophyllum,  various  species  of  Magnolia,  Lime 
trees  in  variety,  Catalpaspeciosa  and  C  bignonioides. 
Laburnum  vulgare,  L.  alpinum,  various  Cherries 
single  and  double,  and  others.  Shrubs  suitable  for 
the  purpose  are  Rhus  typhina.  Daphne  Mezereum, 
Mock  Oranges  (Philadelphus),  Lilacs,  Aucubajapo- 
nica,  Euonymus  japonicus  in  variety,  Deutzia 
crenata.  Yucca  gloriosa,  Y.  g.  recurva.  Hibiscus 
syriaca,  Colutea  arborescens,  C.  cruenta,  Griselinia 
litoralis,  Koelreutaria  paniculata,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  B.  vulgaris.  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus 
Unedo),  Forsythia  suspensa,  and  many  others. 
“  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by  A.  D.  Webster, 
and  published  at  this  office,  would  supply  you  with 
much  of  the  information  you  want. 

Mixture  for  Washing  Vines.— Owirg'a  ;  Washes 
of  various  kinds  are  used  by  different  growers,  but 
the  simplest  generally  give  the  most  satisfaction. 
One  of  the  best  is  soft  soap  and  water  at  the  rate  of 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  former  in  solution  to  a 
gallon  of  the  latter.  Another  wash  consists  of 
kerosene  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  gill  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  Some  growers  still  paint  their 
vines  with  some  mixture,  such  as  lime,  sulphur  and 
tobacco  water  mixed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  clay 
to  give  it  the  consistency  of  paint,  but  the  practice 
is  an  old  one  and  fast  dying  out  amongst  all  good 
cultivators.  They  merely  rely  upon  the  cleaning 
away  of  all  loose  bark  only  and  of  washing  well  with 
the  above  or  similar  mixtures.  Others  as  a  drastic 
remedy,  paint  the  rods  with  tar  and  succeed,  but  the 
practice  must  be  followed  with  care  as  it  is  danger¬ 
ous. 

The  English  Elm. — Omega  :  The  English  Elm  is 
generally  an  old  tree  before  it  gets  blown  down,  and 
its  roots,  as  well  as  the  wood  in  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  are  often  more  or  less  decayed.  Others  again 
say  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  short,  and  easily 
broken.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  proper  census  were 
taken,  it  would  be  found  that  the  English  Elm  is  not 
more  often  blown  down  than  other  trees  planted  in 
similar  situations.  They  are  planted  with  great  fre¬ 
quency,  or  have  been,  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and 
often  where  the  soil  is  very  shallow,  so  that  when  the 
ground  is  not  covered  with  grass  it  has  often  very 
little  binding  power.  In  such  cases,  the  roots  are 
unable  to  keep  a  hold  of  the  soil,  and  large,  top- 
heavy  trees  are  very  liable  to  be  blown  down  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  They  are  often  planted  in  gravelly 
soil,  or  by  the  sides  of  roads,  avenues,  or  even 
streets  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  gravel.  In 
such  cases,  unless  the  roots  can  strike  very  deeply 
into  good  soil,  they  become  starved  and  often  perish, 
so  that  the  fall  of  the  tree  becomes  inevitable  when 
a  gale  springs  up,  when  the  tree  is  in  leaf  or  other¬ 
wise. 


Notice  to  Leave  and  Character. — Reader :  A 
head  gardener,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  can  claim  a  month’s  notice  to  leave,  but  an 
under  gardener  paid  weekly  is  only  entitled  to  a 
week’s  notice,  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  customary  for  the  head  gardener  to 
give  testimonials  to  the  young  men  employed  under 
him,  not  the  actual  employer.  You  cannot  compel 
him  to  give  you  a  recommendation  ”  unless  in  his 
opinion  you  have  deserved  one  ;  and  to  force  him 
to  give  the  reason  why  he  may  decline  to 
do  so  might  not  in  the  end  be  any  advantage  to  you. 
Questions  of  this  kind  should  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  not  to  the  law. 

Communications  Received. — J.  B. — M.  W. — 
H.  T. — H.  N. — S.  W.  (next  week) — W.  M.  (will 
write  you  in  a  day  or  two) — W.  S. — A.  H. — J.  C. — 
W.  M.— H.  N. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  4,  Market  Street,  Sheffield. 
— Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Herd  Bros.,  47,  King  Street,  Penrith. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — 
Year  Book  of  Seeds. 

W.  PiERCY,  89,  Beadnell  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Fotheringham  &  King,  Dumfries,  N.B. — Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds. 

William  Clibran  &  Son,  10,  12,  Market  Street, 
Manchester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

- ■ — 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  i^th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady 
inquiry  for  Clover  seeds.  Trefoil  finds  buyers  at  an 
advance  of  4s.  per  cwt.  Red  Clover,  White,  and 
Alsike  steady.  French  and  Italian  Ryegrass  dearer. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Jan.  ijth,  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Pricks. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d.| 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  0 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


f.  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


J.  d. 

4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


I  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s,  d,  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  0  36  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


I.  d.  s  d. 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  o  12  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  to  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  o 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  30  60 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  09  10 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  1020 
Carnations...per  doz.  1030 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 2  060 

doz.  blooms . o  6  30 

Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12  o 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60120 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  6  10 

LilaCjFrench.perbch.  4  060 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French,\vhite 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  20  26 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  20  40 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  i  c 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  90 

Poinsettia,  dcz.  bloom  4  090 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 

—  .  per  box  50  80 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i  0  16 

—  SaflFrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  09  16 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  40  50 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  30 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  1620 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  1026 
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THE  BEST  DWARF 
FRENCH  BEAN: 


NEW 

HUNDREDFOLD 


This  new  variety  is  specially  adapted 
for  forcing  purposes,  being  very  early,  of 
dwarf  growth,  and  remarkably  prolific, 
whilst  the  pods  are  of  the  finest  flavour. 

2s.  PER  PINT,  Post  Free. 


For  Priced  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Illustrations  of  the 
best  sorts,  see  WEBBS’  SPRING  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  post  free,  is.,  Gratis  to  Customers 
Abridged  Edition  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


WEBB  &  SONS, 
WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Irvine’s  Motto.— “  BEST  OF  l^ERYTHING  ’ 

BEST  SELECTIONS  OF  THE 

BEST  VARIETIES  FOR  COMPETITION. 

BEST  VARIETIES  FOR  BEDDING  &  BORDERING. 
BEST  ROOTED  PLANTS  SENT  IN  THE 
BEST  OF  HEALTH. 

BEST  VALUE. 

BEST  PACKING. 

BEST  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.— 

“HINTS  ON  PANSY  CULTURE. 

6d.  post  free. 

Gratis  with  every  order  of  value  lo/-  and  upwards. 


Try  Specimen  dozen.  All  post  free. 
Pansies  for  Competition  ...  ...  — 

Fancy  Pansies  for  Bedding  or  Bordering  ... 

Violas  for  Competition  . 

Violas  for  Bedding  or  Bordering 


2/9 
2/3 
2/6 
2/- 

ANDREW  IRVINE,  iansn  mii)  ©tola  gptnalist, 
Kyles  of  Bute  Nurseries,  Tighnabruaioh,  N.B. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Post  free  on  application. 

ardy  ornamental  FLOWER- 

ING  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A 
valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  tor  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  30. 
Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ _ _ _ _ 

BURMESE  LILIES. 
HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Have  just  received  per  s.-s.  Yorkshire  a  grand  Consignment 

of  L.  NEPALENSE  and  L.  SULPHUREUM 
(WALLICHIANUM  SUPERBUM),  which  they 

propose  to  offer  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  bulbs  vary 
very  much  in  appearance,  and  new  varieties  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


-VFOR.  FUbL;RARTfCULARS  . 

SEE  J  LLU^BATEDSEEID  CATALOfilUE, 


B.S  .WILLIAMS  5  SON 

lylctorlaesFaifadlse  JvTu'PSCTles. 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON. N. 


EXPLANATION! 

E.  G.  HILL  &  CO.’S 

American  Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  by  the  above  firm  of  my  cable¬ 
gram,  I  have  not  the  sole  control  of  their  Chrysanthemum 
novelties  for  this  country.  ,  But  having  bought  of  them  a  large 
quantity  of  stock  plants  of  Challenge,  Eugene  Dailledouze, 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  which  have  arrived  in  good  condition,  I 
can  supply  in  March  as  follows  :-Challenge  and  Eugene 
Dailledouze,  4s.  each  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  3s.  each. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  book  orders  for  them,  as  well  as  all  or 
any  oi  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.’s  Novelties,  which  I  am  sure  will 
prove  grand  acquisitions. 


j.  «jo:n£:s, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

—  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 

CDIEI  I 

■  11  Acres  in  Stock. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  applioation  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

Tottenham,  London. 


ROSES 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

BuTh^Tir^^tr’  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


SEEDS 


^  LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  Produced 
containing  some  hundreds  ot  illustrations,  and  full  o 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

RI>.  SMITH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


The  Novelty  of  the  Season. 

VEITCH’S 

CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEAN, 

6  to  7  FEET  HIGH. 

{Raised  by  Mr.  WARD,  Longford  Castle  Gardens). 
Wonderfully  prolific,  tender,  fine  in  the  grain,  and 
delicate  in  flavour.  Comes  in  three  weeks  before 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  continues  bearing  till 
September.  Fine  for  Forcing. 

ROBERT  VEITGH  &  SON, 

QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN,  EXETER, 

AND 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

THE  FINEST  SCARLET 

Winter  Flowering  Carnation. 

SIR  HENRY  CALCRAFT. 

Has  received  two  awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  one  in  Spring,  1893,  and  again 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  16th  inst,  when  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Whillans,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Blenheim. 

For  full  particulars  see  this  week’s  report  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  Tuesday  last. 

Strong  Healthy  plants  at  5/-  each. 

A  beautifully  arranged  painting  of  this  grand  Carnation 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  those  ordering  plants. 

Wm,  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


Hackney  Union. 

Employment  for  lads 

WANTED.— The  Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union 
desire  to  obtain  In-door  Situations  for  a  number  of  Lads  who 
have  been  trained  in  Baking,  Tailoring,  Shcemaking,  and  Farm, 
Garden,  Dairy,  and  General  Household  work,  and  have 
passed  the  required  standard  of  education.  Apply  at  once  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT,  Hackney  Union  Schools,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Essex.  January  22,  1894. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  3i4, 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


bulbs,  Begonias, 
Rooms. 


Tuesday,  January  30th.— Sale  of  Lily 
hardy  plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morns  Ko 

Thursday,  February  ist.-Sale  of  Lily  bulbs.  Begonia 
tubers,  &c.;  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1894. 


¥he  Metropolitan  Fruit  Shows. — When 
there  were  originated  the  series  of  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  garden  produce  at  Earl  s 
Court,  which  were  undoubtedly  successful 
in  1892,  if  seemingly  somewhat  the  reverse 
in  1893,  the  unfortunate  effect  was  to  cause 
the  withdrawal  from  the  season’s  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  fine  fruit  show  which  had 
previously  been  associated  with  theNational 
Dahlia  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  September.  It  may  have  been  good 
policy  thus  to  take  the  fruit  show  from  out 
of  the  Palace  Programme,  or  it  may  not 
have  been,  but  it  is  singular  now  that  the 
Earl’s  Court  Shows  are  practically  dead, 
and  we  fear  beyond  any  attempt  at  galva¬ 
nising  them  into  life  again,  there  is  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  exhibitors  to  have  the  fruit  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  revived. 

Of  course  it  is  with  the  Palace  directors 
a  question  of  policy  as  well  as  of  proht.  A 
show  cannot  be  revived  just  to  sui 
the  desires  of  exhibitors.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  always  regarded  the  com¬ 
bined  Fruit  and  Dahlia  Show  as  the  most 
attractive  autumn  exhibition  in  the  metro- 
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politan  district,  and  we  do  know  that  it 
alv/ays  brought  together  first-rate  collec¬ 
tions  of  fruit,  and  the  best  growers.  We 
fear  there  is  no  chance  of  the  autumn 
Fruit  Show  at  the  Palace  being  revived 
this  year,  and  so  far  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  exhibition  being  likely  to  be  held 
that  will  enable  fruit  to  be  shown  well  next 
autumn.  Certainly  the  Palace  has  always 
been  popular  with  growers,  because  it  is 
cool,  free  from  dust  and  gaseous  com¬ 
pounds  ;  and  fruit,  even  if  exposed  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  it  should  not  at  any  one 
show  be  exposed  longer,  has  rarely  suf¬ 
fered.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret 
that  the  September  Show  is  not  likely  to 
be  revived. 

HE  Chinese  Primrose. — Those  of  our 
readers  who  accepted  the  general  in¬ 
vitation  issued  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
to  visit  their  remarkably  varied  and  beau¬ 
tiful  collection  of  Primulas  now  in  bloom 
at  Reading  must  have  found  themselves 
amply  rewarded.  Our  report  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  collection  was  very  fully  given 
last  Aveek,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  col¬ 
lection  at  the  London  Road  Nursery  must 
admit  that  it  was  in  no  sense  overdrawn, 
whilst  we  feel  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  by  any  word-painting  to  do  full  justice 
to  such  a  beautiful  display. 

Of  course  there  are  other  (and  in  many 
respects  not  less  beautiful)  Primula  strains 
elsewhere.  These  will  all  be  done  justice 
to  in  their  turn.  Our  reference  at  present 
rather  lies  with  the  Primula  apart  from 
localities  or  breeders,  because  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  dwell  in  any  way  upon  these  re¬ 
markable  collections — such  as  the  one  at 
Reading  is  an  example — without  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  development  of  this  most 
valuable  winter-blooming  plant  presents  as 
marked  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  flowers 
to  develop  or  evolve  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  plant  under  cultivation. 

We  have  to-day  not  merely  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  substance,  and  form  of  flowers,  as 
great  an  advance  on  what  was  the  original 
introduction  as  any  improved  flower  can 
furnish.  We  have  in  it  infinite  variety  of 
colour,  and  still  farther  we  have  in  ordinary 
singles,  giant  singles,  semi-doubles  and 
doubles,  pale  green  and  red  foliage,  palmate 
and  fern  leafage — nay,  even  a  pointed  or 
ivy-leaf  form  is  now  being  evolved ;  also 
green  and  reddish  bronzy  moss-curled 
leafage,  so  that  variations  are  illimitable, 
and  all  have  come  so  far  as  we  know  from 
out  of  the  original  and  almost  insignificant 
Primula  sinensis. 


Whe  Original  Primula  sinensis. — We 
were  highly  delighted  last  week  to  note 
a  good  sized  batch  of  the  original  and  un¬ 
improved  or  wild  form  of  Primula  sinensis 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  The  plants  are  two  years  old, 
and  in  32-size  pots,  which  they  completely 
fill.  Although  the  leaves  are  small,  the 
crowns  are  very  numerous,  making  dense, 
tufted  specimens  of  dwarf  and  compact 
habit.  The  leaves  vary  from  pale  to  dark 
green,  and  though  generally  of  the  palm 
leaved  or  plain  form,  some  of  them  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  develop  into  the  fern-leaved 
t3^pe,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  amongst 
the  long  cultivated  and  improved  forms.  In 
some  cases  they  might  well  be  compared  to 
those  of  Pelargonium  fragrans. 

On  the  whole,  the  plants  appeared  to  us 
the  picture  of  health  and  happiness,  but  we 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  this  wilding 
was  the  greatest  invalid  on  the  place,  in 
fact,  a  savage  or  heathen  best  left  undis¬ 
turbed  in  its  native  wilds  and  fastnesses.  It 
has  been  tried  in  various  places  and  houses, 
and  stands  heat  better  than  cold.  The 


flowers  vary  from  mauve  to  nearly  white, 
but  always  pale,  and  never  fringed,  nor 
have  they  imbricate  segments  like  the 
improved  race.  Seeds  are  very  sparingly 
produced,  even  when  the  pollen  produced 
by  the  wild  form  itself  has  been  employed  ; 
and  nocross  has  ever  been  obtained  between 
this  and  any  of  the  improved  types. 

The  seeds  are  dark,  or  nearly  black,  and 
have  been  compared  to  Radish  seed. 
They  germinate  very  irregularly.  In  these 
respects  the  wild  species  greatly  resembles 
other  Primulas  which  do  not  take  kindly  to 
cultivation,  and  soon  get  lost.  British 
Orchids,  with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
same  difficulties,  and  many  more  could  be 
added  to  the  list.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  Chinese  in  ancient  times  had 
to  coax  this  plant  to  grow  by  kindly 
management  through  a  successive  number 
of  generations  till  cultivation  and  the 
resources  of  civilization  had  accustomed  it 
to  garden  treatment. 

- - 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  discovery  of  the 
curious  fresh-water  jelly-fish  in  the  Victoria  Lily 
tank  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanical  Gardens  has 
already  been  noticed.  Mr.  Beddard,  of  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society,  writes  to  Nature  that  this  tank  has 
proved  to  be  the  home  of  several  other  new  or 
interesting  species  of  little  animals,  mainly  because 
the  curator  has  prudently  refrained  in  the  interest  of 
science  from  “periodically  cleaning"  it  out.  Mr. 
Bousfield,  for  instance,  found  in  it  certain  new  or 
little  known  forms  of  Dero,  and  more  recently  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bourne  fished  out  of  it  a  novel  species  of  the 
Naid  genus  Pristina.  Mr.  Beddard  discovered  in 
he  same  happy  hunting-ground  a  whole  series  of 
rare  or  novel  species  of  Oligochaeta,  a  genus  of  tiny 
worms.  Among  other  species,  a  Naid  hitherto  only 
known  from  Calcutta  was  detected. 

Field  Mushroo.ns  in  January.—-^  corresponient  of 
an  Edinburgh  evening  paper  writes  under  date  of 
January  13th A  basketful  of  Mushrooms 
(Agaricus  campestris)  was  gathered  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Queen's  Park.  All  the  specimens  were 
large,  the  pileus  of  each  being  about  4  in.  broad. 
They  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  evidently 
sprung  up  in  less  than  a  week,  for  no  trace  of  them 
was  seen  on  Sunday  last  in  the  meadow  ground 
where  they  were  found  yesterday.  The  very  mild 
weather  during  the  last  few  days  may  account  for 
this  remarkable  growth,  assisted,  perhaps,  in  some 
mysterious  way  by  the  moon,  for  it  is  an  old  saying 
that  ‘  Mushrooms  grow  more  rapidly  when  the  moon 
waxeth  than  when  it  waneth.’  ’’ 

Valu3  of  Cut  Flowers  in  thj  Market. — A  Cornish 
clergyman  writing  in  the  Western  Morning  News  gives 
the  following  as  his  experience  of  the  Christmas 
flower  trade  : — “  Just  before  Christmas  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  large  Birmingham  salesman,  asking  me 
to  send  anything  I  had,  as  flowers  were  scarce.  I 
sent  two  boxes— one  contained  four  and  a  half 
dozen  Chrysanthemums,  4  in.  across,  grown  on 
plants  that  had  been  four  times  repotted,  disbudded, 
and  nurtured  under  glass.  These  sold  for  is.  The 
other  box  contained  twelve  dozen  Maidenhair  Ferns, 
two  and  a  half  dozen  Roman  Hyacinths,  eighteen 
dozen  Violets  in  bunches,  two  dozen  Narcissi 
Polyanthus,  and  several  other  things.  These  were 
sold  for  2S. ;  for  the  whole,  3s.  Carriage  and  com¬ 
mission  amounted  to  2s.  4d.,  so  I  got  8d.  for  my 
trouble.  At  the  same  time  I  read  a  florist’s  adver¬ 
tisement — Chrysanthemum  flowers  3d.  to  4d.  eaph. 
This  is  why  the  great  centres  are  so  badly  supplied. 
I  have  plenty  of  flowers  now,  but  they  will  remain 
where  they  are.’’ 

Death  of  Mr.  Edward  George — A  very  able  and 
much  respected  gardener  passed  away  on  the  i8th 
inst.  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edward  George,  gardener 
to  Lord  Abingdon,  at  tVytham  Abbey,  near  Oxford. 
Mr.  George  was  ill  but  a  few  days,  and  died  before 
many  of  his  numerous  personal  friends  even  knew 
that  he  was  sick,  the  cause  of  death  being  influenza. 
We  first  made  Mr.  George’s  acquaintance  when  he 
was  gardener  some  years  ago  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  at  Garbally,  in  co.  Galway,  whence  he 
went  to  New  Zealand,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
England  and  became  gardener  to  Mr.  Boord,  then 


M.P.  for  Greenwich,  at  Cuckfield,  whom  he  left  on 
the  place  being  given  up  a  few  years  ago  to  go  to 
Wytham.  A  man  of  a  singularly  kind,  amiable  and 
energetic  disposition,  Mr.  George  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  very  best  cultivators  we  have  ever 
met  with.  He  could  grow  anything  that  he  took  in 
hand,  and  grow  it  well,  and  as  a  cultivator  of  fruit 
under  glass  had  few  superiors  when  he  had  a  fair 
chance.  Poor  George  !  His  one  great  burden  and 
drawback  in  life  was  the  care  of  a  large  family, 
which  kept  him  in  the  background.  His  widow  and 
numerous  children  will  keenly  miss  the  one  most 
dear  to  them  all,  and  we  sincerely  sympathise  with 
them  in  their  afSiction. 

The  Effects  of  the  Late  Severe  Frost. — Mr.  T.  Gray, 
writing  from  Belfast  on  Tuesday,  remarks  that  vege¬ 
tables  there  have  suffered  to  a  great  extent,  including 
Broccoli,  Curled  Greens,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  the 
latter  of  which  have  suffered  most,  being  almost 
killed.  The  stems  and  sprouts  are  quite  soft  an  inch 
above  the  snow  line.  Autumn  sown  Onions, 
Cabbage.  Early  London  Cauliflowers  in  the  open 
borders,  being  covered  with  snow  are  not  in  the  least 
injured.  Shruhs  also  have  their  tale  to  tell.  Large 
clumps  of  Pernettya  mucronata  have  been  severely 
cut,  as  well  as  the  New  Zealand  Laurel,  Griselinia 
littoralis.  The  common  Bay  and  Portugal  Laurels  in 
exposed  places  have  also  suffered.  The  Laurustinus, 
Ceanothus  azureus,  and  some  of  the  Veronicas  are 
killed  near  to  the  ground,  while  large  specimens  of 
Rhododendrons  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high  and  about  the 
same  width  have  been  severely  cut.  Some  valuable 
standards  of  Cotoneaster  frigida  have  met  with  a 
similar  fate. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Truelove.— Many  who  knew, 
or  who  worked  under  Mr.  Truelove  at  Kew,  will  re¬ 
gret  to  hear  that  he  died  at  Brixton  on  the  i6th  inst., 
after  a  brief  illness.  His  career,  although  not  very 
varied,  was  an  extended  one,  for  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-t7,’0,  about  two  years  after  he  quitted 
active  service  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Throughout 
his  life  his  sphere  of  work  was  confined  to  the 
arboretum,  and  the  duties  connected  therewith.  His 
training  was  obtained  in  the  arboretum  at  Bicton, 
where  he  continued  his  labours  for  about  twenty 
years.  After  that,  he  was  for  some  time  with  Mr. 
William  Barron  at  Borrowash,  Derby,  in  whose 
nursery  he  had  doubtless  seen  and  learnt  much  of 
the  removal  and  planting  of  trees.  The  rest  of  his 
career  was  passed  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  v/here 
he  saw  much  active  service  and  made  extensive 
alterations  amongst  the  trees,  greatly  improving  the 
general  aspect  of  the  landscape  during  the  curator- 
ship  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith.  His  term  of 
service  here  extended  to  twenty-six  years,  so  that 
with  lifelong  opportunities  and  facilities,  he  gained  a 
wide  experience  with  and  knowledge  of  trees.  He 
was  a  genial  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  secured  and 
retained  the  respect  of  those  under  him,  while  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  outside  the  domain  of  Kew. 

Mr.  Kromer’s  Experiences  in  British  Guiana. — One 
Saturday  evening  last  Mr.  Edward  Kromer,  one 
of  the  collectors  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.’s  Orchid  nurseries  at  Heaton, 
gave  an  interesting  lantern-lecture  before  the 
members  of  the  Bradford  Paxton  Society  at  the 
Market  Tavern,  Godwin  Street,  Bradford,  descriptive 
of  his  experiences,  while  Orchid  collecting  in  British 
Guiana,  South  America,  and  his  visit  to  theRoraima. 
Mr.  R.  Eichel,  president  of  the  society,  presided. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The 
expedition  to  British  Guiana  was  commenced  in 
September,  1891,  and  with  the  return  journey 
occupied  106  days.  The  many  and  varied  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  procuring  of  Orchids  from  their 
native  habitats  were  graphically  described  by  !Mr. 
Kromer.  The  description  of  an  Orchid  collector’s 
outfit,  in  visiting  a  country  where  money  is  of  no  use, 
was  most  amusing,  as  every  payment  took  the  form 
of  barter,  A  great  portion  of  the  journey  under¬ 
taken  was  by  water,  which  was  much  interrupted  by 
the  numerous  rapids  and  falls  encountered,  and 
which  involved  the  unshipping  of  the  canoes  and 
their  cargoes,  and  their  transportation  overland. 
Hundreds  of  miles,  however,  had  to  be  crossed  on 
land,  rendered  more  irksome  by  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  intervention  of  such 
mountains  as  the  Curabung,  3,000  ft.  in  height.  This 
altitude,  however,  was  trifling,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Roraima,  the  goal  of  the  expedition,  visited 
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with  the  view  of  securing  Orchids  which  had  never 
been  imported  into  Europe.  The  Roraima  is  8,6oo 
ft.  high,  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  being  very  great. 
This  was  achieved,  however,  by  Mr.  Kromer  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Seyler,  who  remained  on  the 
mountain  until  the  following  day,  although  deserted 
by  their  Indian  followers.  This  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  human  beings  had  been  known  to 
spend  a  night  on  the  Roraima.  The  views  exhibited 
had  all  been  taken  by  Mr.  Kromer  during  the 
expedition,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
lecture.  A  number  of  curiosities  obtained  from  the 
native  tribes  were  also  on  view.  At  the  close  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Kromer  for 
his  interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  on  Kitchen  Gardening.— On 
Monday  night,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square, 
Manchester.  Mr.  Robert  Cock,  of  Stafford,  deli¬ 
vered  the  second  of  a  series  of  four  lectures  on 
horticulture,  which  had  been  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  technical  instruction  scheme  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  County  Council.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Old 
Trafford,  who,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he 
dared  say  some  thoughtless  people  considered  it  a 
senseless  thing  to  meet  together  to  talk  about  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  which  was  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Cock’s  lecture.  But  he  held  it  was  a  question 
of  very  great  moment  to  the  whole  community,  for 
anything  that  tended  to  improve  and  increase  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country  was  of  the 
greatest  national  importance.  British  people,  he 
was  afraid,  did  not  give  that  serious  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  horticulture  that  our  neighbours 
did.  The  subject  did  not  attract  that  attention  which 
was  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Any  nation 
that  boasted  of  civilisation  and  refinement  had 
always  shown  a  love  for  gardens  and  gardening,  but 
he  feared  we  were  somewhat  behind  in  this  matter. 
The  grants  given  from  the  Imperial  Echequer  to 
horticultural  establishments  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  horticulture  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  was  the  custom,  and  one  against  which  he 
protested  with  all  the  energy  he  was  capable  of,  to 
separate  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  flower  garden. 
He  held  that  the  should,  where  it  was  practicable,  be 
combined,  so  that  beauty  and  usefulness  might  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  was  so  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  true  poetry  to  have  beauty  and 
usefulness  combined  in  equal  proportions.  The 
question  was  one  which  deserved  the  consideration 
of  all  who  laid  out  gardens.  If  they  visited  the  old 
gardens  in  the  country  they  would  find  that  there 
the  two  were  combined.  He  thought  it  desirable 
that  we  should  go  back  to  gardening  as  it  was 
amongst  the  ancients.  He  hoped  that  a  satisfactory 
result  would  be  shown  for  the  assistance  which  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  had  given. 

GARDENERS’  TESTIMONIALS. 

Reading  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  week  on 
the  subject  of  notice  to  leave  and  giving  characters 
to  young  gardeners,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  matter  that  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest  to  all  gardeners. 
How  easy  it  may  seem  to  some  to  give  a  man  a 
testimonial  deserving  or  undeserving,  yet  for  my 
part  I  have  always  looked  upon  a  testimonial  as  a 
document  that  should  be  written  according  to  a 
man  s  conscience,  and  have  always  so  written  them 
myself.  Indeed,  I  have  never  until  now  had 
occasion  to  hesitate  over  a  man,  and  the  exception  is 
one  that  I  am  now  parting  with  ;  but  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  such  a  one  should  not  get  a  testimonial, 
and  not  only  so,  but  should  leave  the  profession,  and 
all  like  him.  There  are  already  too  many  weeds  in 
our  profession,  and  they  should  not  be  treated  the 
same  as  a  deserving  man.  To  give  testimonials  in 
such  cases  is  an  insult  to  the  deserving  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  those  who  give  them,  besides  tending  to 
make  testimonials  of  no  value.  I  have  myself  seven 
excellent  testimonials  and  I  prize  them  much  better 
than  I  would  bank  notes,  as  I  believe  them  to  be 
truthfully  written,  and  they  show  no  blank  time,  the 
end  of  one  corresponding  with  the  commencing  of 
another. 

Now  to  return  to  my  young  man.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  he  came  to  me  from  a  seedsman,  who  said 
he  was  represented  to  him  as  having  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  to  be  a  good  workman, 
and  aged  twenty-three.  I  engaged  him  as  leading 


journeyman  out-doors  amongst  six  to  ten  more  lads 
and  he  was  to  be  capable  of  leading  and  showing  the 
others  a  good  example.  I  had  him  a  very  short 
time  when  I  found  he  came  very  far  short  of  what  I 
expected.  About  the  first  job  I  gave  him  was 
nailing  ;  I  saw  he  was  but  an  apprentice  at  it,  and  a 
very  dull  one.  I  took  him  in  hand,  got  him  through 
it  in  a  way,  as  I  had  not  a  great  deal  of  time  just 
then  to  be  with  him.  I  next  gave  him  a  piece  of 
ground  to  level,  rake,  and  prepare  for  sowing  Peas — 
a  job  I  would  have  got  through  myself  in  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Knowing  what  he  was  I 
left  him  alone,  that  is  as  long  as  my  patience  would 
permit  ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  hours  I  went  to  him, 
and — oh,  horror  !  the  hills  and  holes.  To  tell  the 
truth  it  looked  better  before  he  went  near  it,  because 
what  was  level  he  had  to  make  correspond  with  his 
ups  and  downs.  But  I  found  it  was  not  only  one  or 
two  things,  it  was  everything  he  put  his  hands  to ; 
but  I  would  look  over  that  if  he  could  learn.  I 
think  nearly  every  head  gardener  with  a  little  feeling 
will  excuse  a  young  man  for  his  shortcomings  if  he 
will  learn  when  he  is  shown  how  to  do  a  thing.  I 
am  sure  if  he  had  been  an  apprentice  instead  of  a 
leading  journeyman  I  could  not  have  taken  greater 
interest  in  him  or  done  more  to  improve  him.  I  dis¬ 
missed  him  three  times,  but  reinstated  him  on  his 
appealing  for  another  trial  and  promising  to  try  and 
do  better,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  Still  I  thought 
we  must  all  get  our  bread,  and  if  I  send  him  away 
what  will  become  of  him,  for  I  cannot  recommend 
him  to  another  gardener.  In  truth  I  often  wished 
that  those  who  recommended  him  so  strongly  had 
him  back  again.  Anyhow,  I  can  stand  him  no 
longer  ;  but  as  to  his  character,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
have  written  to  the  seedsman  who  sent  him  to  me 
trying  to  get  him  to  take  him. back,  but  he  asks  if  I 
can  very  strongly  recommend  him.  Now  I  respect 
that  seedsman  and  cannot  deceive  him,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  was  deceived  before. 

Of  course,  during  about  twelve  years  bothy  life  in 
the  three  kingdoms  I  have  met  with  some  rather  dull 
fellows,  but  I  never  met  one  before  who  was  not 
anxious  to  and  could  learn.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
shame  for  head  gardeners  to  keep  apprentices  nearly 
all  their  time  at  trifling  little  jobs.  They  should  be 
sent  the  round  of  the  profession,  taking  in  turn  the 
spade,  scythe,  nailing,  pruning,  potting,  watering- 
in  fact  everything  that  will-  be  of  use  to  them,  and 
then  when  the  day  comes  for  them  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  they  heed  not  be  afraid  to  go,  and  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  recommend  them.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  taking  up  so  much 
space,  but  thinking  perhaps  that  your  questioner 
might  be  a  young  man  such  as  mine,  and  his  chief  be 
placed  in  a  similar  position  to  myself,  I  could  hardly 
resist  writing.  It  is  well  to  know  the  rights  of  young 
men,  but  I  would  urge  again  that  while  it  may  be 
easy  to  give  a  man  a  character,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  keep  it,  and  if  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  are  all  to  get  testimonials,  of  what  value 
does  a  testimonial  become. — Pinkie. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  DULCOTE. 

Having  a  few  hours  to  spare  on  Boxing  Day,  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  avail  myself  of 
the  invitation"  to  look  over  the  fine  collection  of 
Orchids  which  Mr.  Walter  Cobb,  formerly  of 
Sydenham,  has  established  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
There  were  a  good  number  of  fine  things  in  flower. 
The  East  India  House  was  gay  with  Phalaenopsis, 
such  as  T.eucorrhoda,  very  fine  ;  P.  gra«diflora,  P. 
Amabilis,  with  sixteen  leaves  on  three  leads,  and 
carrying  two  good  spikes  of  bloom;  P.  Stuartiana, 
P.  Sanderiana,  and  P.  Shilleriana,  all  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  same  house  were  fine  pieces  and 
varieties  of  Cypripedium  calurum  Rougerierii,  C. 
T  B.  Playwood,  C.  Chamberlainianum,  Angraecum 
sesquipedale,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  D. 
Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum,  whilst  amongst  those 
not  in  bloom  I  noticed  good  plants  of  D.  macro- 
phyllum  giganteum  superbum,  with  bulbs  over  3  ft. 
in  length,  D.  Rhodostoma,  D.  thrysiflorum,  D. 
Cooksoni,  D.  Dominyanum,  and  D.  Owenianum, 
coming  into  flower. 

The  intermediate  division  contained  in  bloom  fine 
pieces  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbum,  C. 
Cobbianum,  also  several  plants  of  the  sweet-scented 
Vanda  Amesianum.  V.  Kimballiana  too  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  nice  pieces,  but  of  course  not  in 
flower.  Suspended  near  the  glass  were  some  nice 


pieces  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  C.  cristata  maxima,  C. 
cristata  hololeuca,  which  will  be  fine  later  on. 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana  too  was  quite  at  home,  here 
the  plants  having  made  splendid  growths  from  the 
base  of  which  their  purplish-looking  spikes  are  just 
in  sight.  In  this  house  the  somewhat  rare  Odonto- 
glossum,  Kramerii  alba,  finds  suitable  quarters,  the 
little  extra  warmth  seeming  to  be  just  what  it  re¬ 
quires.  I  was  too  late  to  see  the  autumn-flowering 
Cattleya  labiata  in  bloom,  but  Mr.  Howse  told  me 
they  had  been  grand.  Most  of  the  varieties  that  are 
worth  growing  are  to  be  found  here,  such  as  C. 
Wagnerii,  C.  Mossiae  Reineckiana,  and  C.  Skinnerii 
alba.  Of  Laelias  there  are  fine  pieces  of  Purpurata, 
L.  elegans,  L.  elegans  Turnerii,  L.  anceps,  L.  a. 
alba,  which,  like  most  peoples  make  fine  bulbs  every 
year,  but  are  shy  to  bloom,  but  with  the  increase  of 
light  and  air  upon  that  which  they  had  when  at 
Sydenham,  they  will  surely  reward  employer  and 
employed  for  their  trouble.  Sobralia  virginalis  and 
S.  xantholeuca  were  in  good  condition  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  division. 

The  Odontoglossums  have  a  house  specially  built 
for  them.  The  structure  is  a  lean  to,  and  faces 
north,  and  is  I  should  think  quite  eighty  feet  long  ; 
I  was  given  the  exact  length  but  forgot  to  make  a 
note  of  it.  It  is  in  too  divisions,  the  first  containing 
on  the  front  stage  all  the  best  kinds  of  Masdevallias, 
of  which  there  were  several  of  that  most  useful 
species,  Toverensis  in  bloom,  which  are  grown  in 
small  pans,  a  system  which  suits  them  admirably. 
Intermixed  with  these  were  nice  pieces  of  the 
brilliant  Sophronites  grandiflora.  The  back  stage 
was  gay  with  all  the  best  forms  of  Cypripedium, 
insigne,  which  includes  C.  I.  Chantinii,  C.  I. 
punctatum  violaceum,  &c.,  in  all  quite  fifty  plants,  a 
grand  sight.  A  very  dark  variety  of  C.  Boxallii  too 
must  be  noticed  ;  of  Lycastes  there  was  a  fine  batch 
on  a  shelf  up  near  the  glass.  The  other  division  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
of  which  Ihere  are  three  thousand  in  various  stages 
of  development ;  a  few  were  just  opening  their 
chaste  flowers,  but  the  bulk  of  them  will  not  be  in 
flower  for  some  time.  Amongst  them  we  noticed  some 
very  distinct  looking  unbloomed  plants,  which  if 
appearances  go  for  anything  will  be  fine  indeed  ;  but, 
alas  !  experience  teaches  us  that  with  Orchids  as  with 
most  things  the  least  expected  happens.  The  fine 
large  bulbs  turn  out  more  often  than  not  an  ordinary 
variety,  the  good  ones  taking  longer  to  come  round 
as  imported  plants,  and  are  generally  speaking  miffy 
doers.  There  is  however  any  amount  of  pleasure  to 
be  had  from  a  batch  of  newly  imported  plants,  in 
watching  them  coming  into  flower  for  the  first  time. 

The  plants  in  question  are  said  to  have  vastly 
improved  since  they  have  been  located  in  this  new 
structure  which  was  built  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results,  and  I  feel  certain  they  will  be  realized.  At 
one  end  close  to  the  wall,  on  which  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  moisture  was  standing  in  great  beads,  was 
a  wonderful  batch  of  Oncidium  macranthum  and 
Odontoglossum  Edwardii  with  broad  dark  leaves 
quite  a  yard  long.  Much  more  might  be  said  about 
this  interesting  collection,  but  enough  has  been 
written  to  show  that  it  still  retains  its  reputation  for 
fine  things  well  grown.  It  was  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  I  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  holiday 
that  I  took  leave  of  the  able  and  genial  gardener 
Mr.  Howse,  and  made  tracks  for  home. — S. 

_  ,  ♦  ,  _ 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

Carnation  Sir  Henry  Calcraft. — The  flowers  of 
this  tree  Carnation  are  large,  very  full,  and  of  a  deep 
crimson-red.  The  petals  are  broad,  almost  entire, 
and  of  a  glowing  tint  when  closely  examined. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  or  no  scent  to  the 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  glaucous. 

Carnation  John  Peter  Rugus. — While  this 
presents  the  same  general  feature  as  to  size  and 
form  as  Sir  Henry  Calcraft,  the  colour  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  petals  are  broad,  by  no  means  crowded, 
but  rather  deeply  toothed  at  the  margins.  In  a 
purely  florists’  or  exhibition  flower,  the  last  named 
characteristic  would  be  a  defect,  but  for  decorative 
purposes  in  winter  it  will  offer  no  serious  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  usefulness  or  popularity  of  the  variety. 
The  foliage  exhibits  a  robust  character.  Both  of 
the  above  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  i6lh  inst.  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (gardener,  Mr.  Whillan), 
Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  when  each  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 
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GARDENERS’  ROYAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Through  pressure  of  time  we  were  unable  in  our 
last  issue  to  give  a  report  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  Institution  held  on 
the  17th  inst.,  and  could  give  only  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  statement  of  accounts,  which  were 
adopted  nem.  con.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
was  called  upon  to  preside,  but  the  meeting  as  is 
usually  the  case  was  not  a  large  one.  The  report  and 
accounts  which  showed  a  very  healthy  condition  of 
affairs  having  been  adopted,  and  the  committee 
warmly  thanked  for  their  arduous  services  during 
the  past  year,  the  treasurer  was  re-elected  and  most 
cordially  thanked  also  for  the  ability  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  important  duties 
of  his  office.  Then  as  members  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Mr.  W.  Denning,  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Mr.  J.  Laing,  and  Mr.  G.  Wythes  were 
re-elected,  and  in  addition  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  and 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  created 
by  resignations.  Messrs.  Manning,  Swift,  and 
Willard  were  re-elected  auditors,  as  were  also  the 
retiring  arbitrators.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John 
Lee  (whom  all  were  glad  to  see  again  looking  so 
well),  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  was  again  unanimously 
re-elected  secretary.  Three  candidates  were  then 
elected  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  by  resolution, 
and  the  poll  declared  open  for  the  election  of  twelve 
others,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  G.  Monro,  J. 
Webber,  A.  Outram,  and  B.  Wynne  being  appointed 
scrutineers. 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  declared  as  follows,  the 
first  twelve  being  the  successful  candidates James 
Burt,  3,227  ;  Thomas  Gooch,  3,051  ;  John  Comber, 
2,992 ;  Margaret  Tindall,  2,934  ’>  William  Pamplin, 
2,655  '<  Emma  Kendall,  2,620 ;  Sarah  Buckham, 
2,615;  John  Mackay,  2,498;  Jane  Nichols,  2,346; 
Ann  Harding,  2,321 ;  Richard  King,  2,300 ;  Francis 
Woodhams,  2,209;  Clara  E,  Brown,  1635:  John 
Collier,  519  ;  Henry  Fielder,  1785  ;  Thomas  Thomas, 
2,133;  Thomas  Bundy,  437;  James  Clarren,  2,100; 
David  Cornell,  184  ;  Hester  Falconer,  790  ;  Ambrose 
Minty,  253;  John  Pearcy,  1,336;  Robert  Petitt, 
1,407;  Eliza  Webb,  663;  Thomas  Bannister,  873; 
Robert  Begbie,  413  ;  Thomas  Cawley,  1,195  ;  W. 
Croshier,  947 ;  Alexander  Duncan,  37 ;  Charles 
Harris,  796;  Samuel  Hicks,  71;  Emma  Hvery, 
1,244;  Joseph  Monk,  173;  Thomas  Parry,  27; 
Joseph  Shearn,  575  ;  and  Charles  Smith,  956. 

In  the  evening  a  large  party  of  subscribers  and 
friends  sat  down  to  the  annual  Lark  Pudding  Dinner 
under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
who,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured,  proposed  “Continued  Success  and 
Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,”  and  in  so  doing  remarked  how  pleased 
he  was  to  be  in  a  position  to  congratulate  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution,  after  such  a  terrible 
year  of  commercial  depression,  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  accounts,  which  showed  their  receipts 
to  have  been  nearly  as  large  in  amount  as  the 
highest  sum  they  had  received  in  their  previous 
good  years.  Too  much  could  never  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Institution,  and  when  he  stated  that 
since  its  foundation  ;^65,ooo  had  been  paid  in 
pensions,  and  that  the  average  age  of  the  pensioners 
was  seventy-two,  he  hoped  he  had  said  sufficient  to 
convince  every  lover  and  supporter  of  horticulture 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  continue  to  do  his  best  for 
the  Institution.  They  could  not  stand  still,  they 
must  go  forward,  and  everyone  could  help  in  the 
good  work  in  some  way  or  other.  He  had  always 
maintained  that  gardeners  as  a  class  could  not  do 
much  in  the  cause  of  charity  themselves,  but  they 
could  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  in  bringing 
the  claims  of  the  Institution  under  the  notice  of 
their  employers.  He  felt  sure  from  his  experience 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  that  there  were  a  great 
many  gentlemen  who  would  be  pleased  to  send  an 
annual  subscription  to  such  an  institution  if  they 
only  knew  of  it.  An  idea  had  somehow  got  abroad 
that  they  were  too  rich,  but  how  could  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  rich  while  as  that  day  there  were  twenty- 
five  candidates  for  whom  they  could  not  provide 
pensions.  He  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  all,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  they  wanted  more  annual  subscribers  to  enable 
them  to  add  more  largely  to  their  list  of  pensioners. 
He  had  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  see  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  P'und  continue  in  the  prosperity 


that  had  distinguished  it  from  its  birth,  but  he 
hoped  sincerely  that  the  older  Institution  would  not 
be  forgotten,  or  the  claims  of  their  poor  old 
pensioners  be  neglected.  The  new  rule  which 
enabled  the  committee  to  give  votes  to  candi¬ 
dates  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  had 
subscribed,  had  apparently  given  satisfaction  to 
everyone,  for  they  had  not  received  a  single  com¬ 
plaint,  and  he  felt  sure  as  it  became  better  known  it 
would  be  still  more  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting  responded. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  “  The  Executive  and 
Honorary  Workers  of  the  Institution,’’  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  George  Monro  and  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Cutbush;  and  Mr.  Arnold  Moss  gave  "The 
Chairman,’’  who,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  energy,  ability  and 
unfailing  courtesy  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  and  proposed'his  health,  which  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

- - 

RAASAY  WEATHER 

REPORT. 

The  following  table,  being  a  meteorological  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  year  1893,  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  numerous  readers  both  south  and  north  of  the 
Tweed  ;  for  while  farmers  and  gardeners  in  some 
parts  of  England  were  languishing  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  for  the  want  of  rain, 
we  in  the  North-west  of  Scotland  have  since  the 
month  of  August  been  having  too  much  of  it. 


Months. 

Thermometer 

mean. 

Max.  Min. 

Rain 

Fall. 

Prevalent 

Winds. 

Days  Sun 
Appeared. 

Jan. 

41" 

30° 

552 

N.  &  E. 

17 

Feb. 

49° 

37° 

6.41 

E. 

20 

March 

50° 

38'* 

3.60 

W. 

22 

April 

59° 

41° 

2.15 

W. 

20 

May 

63° 

49° 

3-II 

S. 

20 

June 

69°- 

50° 

2.29 

s.  &  w. 

22 

July 

69° 

53° 

541 

s. 

28 

August 

70'’ 

55° 

5-64 

w. 

17 

Sept. 

62° 

46° 

9.20 

s.  &  w. 

21 

October 

53° 

42° 

8.91 

N.  &  W. 

19 

Nov. 

43° 

33° 

8.86 

N.E. 

16 

Dec. 

44° 

38° 

12.06 

w. 

5 

Totals 

73-i6 

227 

Rain  fell  on  265  days  from  01  inch  upwards.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  was  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13th,  I  60,  November  i8th,  ^'33,  and 
December  ist,  1-31.  The  highest  readings  on  the 
thermometer  were  on  April  21st,  78°,  June  i8th,  80°, 
July  4th,  80,  August  9th,  82'*,  13th,  84°,  and  14th, 
82°.  The  temperature  in  April  was  abnormally 
high,  but  August  was  the  warmest  month. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that 
March,  April,  May  and  June  were  the  driest  months 
of  the  year,  and  even  during  them  we  had  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  vegetation  from  suffering  to  any 
great  extent,  although  early  vegetables  did  not 
grow  with  that  vigour  which  one  looks  for  in  an 
ordinary  season.  Brassicas,  including  Turnips,  were 
very  much  given  to  clubbing.  Onions  and  Carrots 
were  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
dry  weather  being  so  favourable  to  the  propagation 
of  the  fly  ;  late  vegetables  did  fairly  well.  Small 
fruits  were  excellent  and  abundant ;  fruits  on  wall 
trees,  were  good  in  quality,  but  not  so  numerous  as 
at  one  time  anticipated,  a  great  many  having  dropped 
off  during  the  dry  weather.  The  hay  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  usual,  but  the  cereal  crops  on  the 
other  hand  were  the  best  on  record,  for  many  years, 
and  were  secured  in  excellent  condition.  Field 
Turnips  on  the  West  Coast  were  almost  a  failure 
owing  to  clubbing  or  finger-and-toe,  although  in 
other  districts  of  Scotland,  the  crops  are  good. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  generally  charac¬ 
terised  for  its  unusually  high  temperature  and  heavy 
rainfall.  Rhododendrons  of  the  ponticum  type  were 
flowering  freely  in  October  and  November  on  wood 
made  during  the  summer,  and  I  noticed  on  New 
Year’s  day  a  quantity  of  gorse  in  full  bloom  on  an 
exposed  place  facing  westward,  within  a  stones- 
throw  of  the  Sound  of  Raasay.  Snowdrops  are  now 
(January  15th)  in  flower,  and  Crocuses  will  soon 
follow  suit.  The  rainfall  was  seven  inches  more 
than  that  of  1892,  which  was  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  on  the  whole  last  year  will  be  remem¬ 


bered  as  one  of  the  most  phenomenal  and  record- 
breaking  extant. 

Vegetation  has  now  got  a  much  needed  check  ;  we 
had  several  sharp  frosts  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
so  much  so  that  winter  Greens  have  suffered,  as  did 
Wallflowers,  and  other  spring  bedding  plants  gener¬ 
ally.  Work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  in  rather  a 
backward  condition  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  which 
I  may  say  were  accompanied  with  severe  gales,  which 
on  more  than  one  occasion  attained  hurricane  force, 
notably  that  of  November  17th,  which  will  be  long 
remembered  for  its  great  destruction  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  January 
13th  current. — William  Minty,  The  Gardens,  Raasay. 

- -*• - 

QUOTATIONS. 

On  p.  325  of  your  last  issue  there  are  no  less  than 
three  quotations.  I  suppose  that  in  commenting 
on  Roses  it  would,  in  a  poetic  temperament,  be 
almost  impossible  to  dispense  with  such  phraseology. 
The  "  Queen  of  flowers”  demands  them;  and  Mr. 
Mackay,  in  his  admirable  review  of  "  Modem 
Gardening,”  has  appropriately  placed  them.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  evidently  not  necessary  to  him,  for  he 
writes,  as  Butler  puts  it, — 

“  As  those  who,  with  less  art  and  pains. 

Can  do  it  with  their  native  brains.” 

Mr.  Steel,  however,  who  essays  a  neat  little 
article  on  “  A  visit  to  Cragside,”  after  entering  into 
some  details  with  reference  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  this  “  romance  in  stone  and  mortar.”  with  which 
I  am  in  full  sympathy,  says  : — “  When  my  visit  was 
made,  the  gorgeous  autumn  tints  made  the  scenery 
one  mass  of  bright  colour,  and  it  must  have  been 
such  a  scene  as  this  that  made  the  poet  exclaim  : 

"  Who  can  paint  like  Nature  ? 

Can  imagination  boast  of  hues  like  these  ?” 

Now,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Thomson's 
Seasons — and  who  is  not  ? — I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
to  be  a  little  unfair  to  the  poet  to  curtail  his  senti¬ 
ments  in  any  degree.  If  it  be  necessary  to  quote  a 
passage,  let  that  passage  be  quoted  in  full.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  quote  at  all — and  I  think  it  is — one 
ought  to  endeavour  to  represent  the  author  at  his 
best  ;  to  transcribe,  in  fact,  a  literal  rendering. 

Between  poets  and  "  common  ”  people  there  is  a 
great  gulf — an  infinite  difference  in  respect  to  the 
loftier  shades  of  thought  and  feeling.  Hence  my 
contention  for  the  whole  verbatim.  The  true  version 
runs  thus  : — ■ 

“  But  who  can  paint 
Like  Nature?  Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers?” 
Moreover,  the  context  shows  that  these  sentiments 
were  uttered  in  allusion  to  the  beauties  of  Spring 
— “  rosy-footed  May  ” — and,  therefore,  could  not 
apply  to  “the  pale  descending  year.”  But  the 
application  is  immaterial — the  picture  is  equally 
beautiful.  Perhaps  I  am  too  exacting,  although  I 
would  submit  that,  if  quotations  are  given,  they 
should  at  least  be  accurate,  pithy,  apposite,  and 
good. 

I  admit  a  predilection  for  them,  as  they  serve,  not 
only  to  illustrate  a  text,  to  provide  a  fund  of 
philosophy,  but  to  "  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

Prior,  however,  hints  at  this  in  no  unmeasured 
language,  for  he  says  of  one  who  was  given  to  citing 
that, — 

"He  ranged  his  tropes,  and  preached  up  patience, 

Backed  his  opinions  with  quotations.” 

While  Butler,  with  no  more  generosity,  writes  of 
the  same  individual  that  he  always  had  a  reason — 
"  And  ready  ever  was  to  quote 
Authorities  for  what  he  wrote.” 

If,  then,  quoting  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
plagiarism,  I  must  confess  a  fault.  But  if  I  sin,  I 
sin  in  very  good  society ;  for  one  of  your  most  able 
contributors,  Mr.  Editor,  is  addicted  to  it ;  while  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  is  eminent  in  the  world  of 
science,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  profound  respect, 
is  facile  princeps,  i.e.,  the  admitted  chief. — C.B.G., 
Acton,  W. 

- -f- - 

Vegetable  Refuse.-— During  summer  a  heap  of 
rubbish  is  always  collecting  as  it  gets  wheeled  from 
the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens.  If  it  has  been  turned 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer  and  autumn  it  will 
now  be  in  excellent  trim,  for  the  most  part  as  a  rich 
vegetable  manure  to  wheel  on  to  various  quarters. 
Fruit  trees.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Raspberries- 
would  derive  much  benefit  from  it  where  no  stable 
manure  can  be  spared. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

By  John  Fraser,  P'.L.S,,  Kew. 

The  Orchids  described  below  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
i6th  inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Laelia  anceps  Ashworthiana. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  white  form  of  the 
species,  but  possessed  of  some  colouring  on  the 
interior  of  the  lip,  and  which  is  quite  a  new  shade 
from  any  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  species. 
The  sepals  are  white  but  the  petals  are  even  purer. 
The  latter  are  ovate,  and  as  broad  as  those  of  the 
highly  popular  and  meritorious  L.  a.  Dawsonii. 
The  lip  is  white,  with  closely  arranged,  slaty  blue 
lines  on  the  inner  face  of  the  side  lobes,  and  passing 
over  the  basal  half  of  the  crest ;  at  the  sides  of  the 
latter  the  blue  deepens  to  violet.  The  upper  half 
of  the  crest  is  pale  yellow.  The  lamina  has  a 
sprinkling  of  pale  violet  dots  over  the  centre. 
Altogether,  it  is  distinct,  handsome,  and  chaste,  and 
a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Phaio-Calanthe  Apnoldiae. 

As  exhibited,  the  two  halves  of  the  generic  name 
occupied  reversed  positions,  but  the  name  in  that 
form  was  both  ungainly  and  anything  but  euphonious. 
The  plant  is  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  of  which  Phaius 
grandifolius  was  the  seed  parent,  while  Calanthe 
Regnieri  was  the  pollen  parent.  The  progeny  is  in¬ 
termediate  in  all  respects,  but  unfortunately  the 
plant  does  not  retain  its  leaves  till  the  flowering  time. 
The  scape  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  bearing  a  raceme 
of  nine  or  ten  flowers.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate 
and  buff,  fading  to  pink  and  white  at  the  tips.  The 
petals  are  narrower,  but  darker,  being  pale  rosy 
pink.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  tubular,  as  in  the  seed 
parent,  rolled  round  the  column,  and  of  a  very  pale 
purple  or  pink.  The  lamina  is  much  darker,  but 
still  of  a  soft  rosy-purple,  and  in  that  respect 
attractive.  It  will  doubtless  find  many  admirers,  for 
the  flowers  are  pretty,  and  of  appreciable  size.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Cypripedium  Morganiae  langleyense. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  variety  is  very  pale,  with 
eleven  to  thirteen  deep  purple  veins  radiating  from 
the  base,  several  of  them  running  to  the  top.  The 
petals  are,  however,  very  handsome,  4  in.  to  5  in. 
long,  deflexed,  and  spotted  all  over  with  crimson- 
purple  on  a  clear,  shining  yellow  ground.  The  spots 
are  much  less  numerous  than  in  C.  M.  burfordense, 
but  the  clearer  yellow  ground  serves  to  show  them 
off  better.  The  lip  is  very  dark  purple,  so  that 
altogether  this  variety  will  serve  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  prince  of  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  Adrastus. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Leeanum 
crossed  with  C.  villosum  Boxalli  as  the  pollen 
bearer.  The  oblong,  leathery  leaves  are  much 
broader  than  those  of  C.  Leeanum,  and  deep  green. 
The  scape  is  only  about  6  in.  high,  and  one-flowered. 
The  upper  sepal  is  obovate  and  white,  heavily 
spotted  with  purple  except  towards  the  margin,  and 
shaded  with  pale  green  towards  the  base.  The 
petals  are  obovate  and  heavily  overlaid  with 
brownish-purple  on  a  yellow  ground  with  a  shiny 
lustre.  The  lip  is  remarkably  short  and  wide,  deep 
purple,  shining,  and  mottled  or  streaked  yellow,  with 
a  yellow  edge.  The  staminode  is  obovate  and 
yellow.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  strikingly  distinct  and 
handsome  hybrid.  First-class  Certificate.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Mopmodes  Rolfei. 

In  this  we  have  a  singular  looking  species  as  to 
colour  independently  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure, 
characteristic  of  all  the  members  of  the  genus. 
The  ovate  sepals  are  concave,  reflexed  and  of  a  rich 
brown  with  darker  lines.  The  petals  are  elliptic  and 
erect  but  otherwise  similar  to  the  sepals.  The  lip  is 
also  erect,  curved  over  the  column,  reflexed  or 
revolute  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  brown. 
The  pale  brown  column  is  curiously  twisted.  The 
flower  is  possessed  of  a  moderately  strong  but  agree¬ 
able  odour.  Had  the  colour  been  brighter,  the 
species  would  have  been  highly  ornamental.  Botani¬ 
cal  Certificate.  The  exhibitor  was  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 


Calanthe  William  Muppay. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  lanceolate,  the  petals 
obovate,  and  all  are  creamy-white.  The  lip  is  four- 
lobed  and  crimson  at  the  base  and  around  the 
column,  while  the  rest  gradually  fades  to  rose  upon 
the  lobes.  The  scapes  were  about  2J  ft.  high,  and 
well  flowered.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  shown  by  Norman  C.Cookson,  Esq  ,  Oakland, 
Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Calanthe  Bryan. 

The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  case  are  similar  to 
those  of  William  Murray.  The  four-lobed  lip  is 
also  creamy-white,  except  at  the  base,  in  the  throat, 
and  part  of  the  column,  all  of  which  are  crimson. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  Hebe. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  D.  Findleyanum 
and  D.  Ainsworthii,  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid  and  the 
pollen  bearer.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  white, 
lightly  washed,  and  veined  with  pale  purple.  The 
broader  oblong  petals  are  creamy-white  with  a  pale 
purple  tip.  The  labellum  is  slightly  hooded  at  the  base, 
creamy-white,  with  a  pale  purple  tip,  and  deepening 
to  yellow  at  the  base ;  it  has  also  a  purple  blotch  in 
front  of  the  column  and  one  each  side  of  it.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Dendrobium  atroviolaceum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  possessed  of  very 
singular  colours.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  slightly 
twisted  or  reflexed  at  the  sides,  yellow,  tinted  with 
green  and  spotted  with  violet.  The  petals  are 
obovate,  reflexed  at  the  sides  below  the  middle  and 
similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals.  The  three-lobed  lip 
is  intensely  violet  on  the  inner  face  and  greenish 
externally,  more  or  less  spotted.  A  dwarf  well- 
flowered  plant  was  exhibited  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq. 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded 
it. 

Epidendrum  polybulbon. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  singular  looking  species  are 
ovoid,  small  and  very  numerous,  bearing  a  pair  of 
lanceolate  leaves  about  one  and  a  half  inches  to  two 
inches  long.  The  sepals  are  linear,  the  petals  nar¬ 
rower  and  all  buff  yellow,  with  a  dark  brown  band 
along  the  centre.  The  lip  is  spathulate  and  white 
with  a  yellow  claw.  One  flower  only  is  produced 
from  a  pseudo-bulb,  and  rises  just  above  the  foliage. 
A  pan  of  it,  well  flowered  and  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  was  very  pretty.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

Calanthe  Florence. 

This  hybrid  has  been  raised  from  C.  Bella  crossed 
with  C.  Veitchi.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  petals 
are  of  a  dark  crimson  red  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are 
rosy.  The  lip  is  shallowly  four-lobed  and  rose  with 
a  white  throat.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitt,  gardener.  The 
Frythe,  Welwyn,  Herts. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Potting. — Where  Orchids  are  grown  in  quantity 
and  hands  to  attend  to  them  are  limited,  this  work 
should  be  pushed  forward  as  much  as  possible,  so 
that  each  genus  can  receive  atttention  at  the  proper 
season,  for  in  a  month’s  time  there  will  be  a  hundred 
and  one  other  things  to  see  to.  The  best  time  to 
pot  most  kinds  in  my  opinion  is  when  the  newly 
made  up  growths  are  beginning  to  make  fresh  roots. 
This  cannot,  I  know,  be  done  in  all  cases,  because 
some  plants  flower  as  soon  or  before  the  growths 
reach  maturity.  Take  Cattleya  gigas  for  an  example; 
with  these  our  plan  is  to  place  some  good  fibrous 
peat  for  the  new  roots  to  work  into.  This  we  find 
is  of  great  help  to  the  plants  whilst  in  bloom,  and 
enables  us  to  do  the  repotting  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  an  advantage  which  will  be  apparent 
to  most  growers,  as  then  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
check  to  the  plant.  Where  there  are  roots  outside 
the  pots  or  baskets,  and  they  have  attained  any 
length  before  they  can  be  repotted,  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  leave  some  of  them  outside  of  the  new  pot 
or  basket,  for  if  roots  made  in  this  way  are  covered 
with  a  lot  of  compost  they  are  almost  sure  to  die 
unless  they  are  kept  dry  until  they  get  accustomed 
to  the  new  conditions. 

Laelia  anceps. — As  plants  of  these  go  out  of 
flower  they  will  be  at  once  repotted,  or  rebasketted 


as  the  case  may  be.  We  put  very  little  compost 
about  the  roots  of  this  species,  just  a  little  on  the 
surface  of  the  crocks  to  hold  the  plants  in  position, 
and  to  retain  the  moisture  about  them  during  the 
hot  weather.  Peat  and  moss  in  about  equal  parts, 
grows  them  well.  Very  little  water  will  be  required 
for  some  little  time,  just  enough  only  to  keep  the 
moss  fresh. 

Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  will  also  require 
attention.  Those  in  baskets  should  have  all  the  old 
compost  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh,  inserting 
a  piece  of  crock  or  charcoal  here  and  there  as  the 
work  proceeds  ;  whilst  plants  in  pots  will  be  repotted 
as  it  can  be  more  easily  done  and  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  top-dressing,  when  grown  in  pots. 

Potting  Material.— This  should  be  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry,  but  pots  and  crocks  must  not  be 
used  when  wet.  We  generally  put  up  a  bench  in  the 
same  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  to  do 
the  potting  on,  and  the  compost  crocks,  &c.,  are 
placed  in  the  warmth  a  day  before  being  used. 

General  Work. — Now  that  the  weather  has  again 
set  in  mild,  very  little  syringing  will  be  necessary, 
for  with  the  outside  atmosphere  charged  wit 
moisture,  and  less  fire  heat  being  required,  the 
plants  do  not  shrivel  so  quickly.  We  shall  not  raise 
the  temperature  of  either  division  yet,  for  we  are 
not  quite  out  of  the  wood. — C. 


♦ 


Leeks. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  this  vegetable 
is  much  in  request  and  is  much  better  grown  than  i 
the  south.  This  to  some  extent  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  amount  of  rainfall,  for  they  are 
moisture  loving  subjects,  but  this  is  not  all,  for  their 
cultivation  is  better  understood  in  the  north  than 
elsewhere.  We  have  usually  been  successful  in 
obtaining  good  early  roots  in  the  following  manner. 
A  pan  of  seed  is  sown  the  first  week  in  February  and 
this  being  afterwards  placed  in  a  frame  or  house 
where  a  gentle  heat  is  afforded,  the  seed  soon  germi- 
nate's.  The  pan  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  till 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  when  they 
should  be  pricked  off  about  two  inches  apart  each 
way  on  a  slight  hot  bed,  where  they  can  remain  till 
the  first  week  in  April,  by  which  time  they  are  large 
enough  for  planting  in  the  open  ground.  A  trench 
is  taken  out  as  for  Celery,  into  which  about  six  inches 
of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  is  put,  and  on  the 
top  of  this  about  four  or  five  inches  of  soil.  The 
plants  are  there  planted  in  a  single  row  about  a  foot 
apart. 

When  established,  the  chief  object  is  to  get  a 
good  length  of  stem,  and  to  attain  this  end  the 
plants  must  become  somewhat  drawn  up  as  it  were. 
There  are  several  ways  of  accomplishing  this,  but 
the  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  the  least 
expensive  mode  is  by  the  aid  of  two  inch  drain  pipes. 
If  these  are  put  over  the  plants  when  they  have  got 
well-rooted  and  the  foliage  is  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  through  the  top,  the  stems  will  soon  become 
somewhat  elongated  and  may  be  blanched  for  a  foot 
of  their  length.  Leeks  are  gross  feeders,  but  the  food 
they  most  delight  in  is  potash,  superphosphate  and 
nitrogen,  therefore  these  must  be  supplied  regularly 
if  we  would  have  the  plants  do  well.  If  a  little 
kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  be  dissolved  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  of  each  to  thirty-six  gallons,  and 
the  sides  of  the  rows  watered  with  it  once  a  week,  the 
result  is  astonishing.  Superphosphate  may  be 
sprinkled  along  the  sides  of  the  plants  to  be  washed 
in  with  the  watering,  a  little  too  may  be  mi,\ed  with 
the  soil  in  the  trench  before  planting. 

For  winter  and  late  use,  a  sowing  should  be  made 
in  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time  as  the  Onion 
seed  is  put  in.  If  the  plants  are  treated  afterwards 
in  trenches  as  recommended  for  the  early  sowings 
they  will  give  a  supply  of  fine  crisp  juicy  stems  till 
late  in  the  spring.  The  late  lot  may  be  earthed  up 
in  the  same  way  as  Celery,  but  they  need  not  be 
covered  to  protect  them  from  the  frost.  We  have 
seen  Leeks  in  very  hot  weather  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  but  this  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
frequently  watering  the  plants  over  the  foliage  each 
evening.  Mildew  is  also  sometimes  troublesome, 
but  a  dusting  or  two  of  sulphur  or  quick  lime  will 
usually  put  a  stop  to  this  pest.  The  chief  thing  is 
to  transplant  when  small,  feed  well  and  keep  the 
plants  well  moistened  at  the  roots,  then  there  will  be 
but  little  fear  of  them  not  giving  satisfaction. — 
Kitchen  Giii'dener. 
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The  Decaaence  of  the  Pink. 
Circumstances  prevented  my  seeing  iSIr.  Thurstan’s 
appeal  to  Pink  growers  in  The  Gardening  World 
last  August,  or  I  should  certainly  have  made  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  it  of  some  kind.  I  fully  share  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Laced  Pink,  and  my  predilections 
also  include  every  variety  of  self  and  border  Pinks. 
In  fact  I  love  every  member  of  the  Dianthus  family, 
single  or  double.  I  cannot,  however,  go  so  far  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Thurstan  in  forecasting  a  period  when 
the  Laced  Pink  shall  reign  triumphant  upon  the 
highest  throne,  and  look  down  upon  the  humble 
Carnation  and  Picotee.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  but 
I  don’t  think  the  Laced  Pink  will  have  its  day  to 
that  extent.  Reasons  innumerable  point  all  the 
other  way,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  enumera¬ 
ting  them  ;  but  I  will  mention  one  or  two.  Pinks  are 
much  more  difficult,  or  at  least,  troublesome  to  grow, 
and  to  propagate.  You  cannot  do  much  good  with 
Pinks  in  pots  ;  to  do  them  at  their  best  you  must 
grow  them  in  the  open.  That  means  going  down  on 
your  knees  a  good  deal,  and  people  are  very  loth  to 
do  that  even  in  church.  And  it  means  much  trouble 
in  protecting— from  cats  and  earwigs  ;  and  in  shad¬ 
ing  and  in  many  other  matters.  And  then,  when  you 
have  selected  a  lovely  stand  of  twelve  or  twenty-four, 
with  of  course  a  small  reserve,  how  about  the  dress¬ 
ing  ?  You  could  dress  at  least  half-a-dozen  Carna¬ 
tions  or  Picotees  in  the  time  it  takes  to  dress  a 
single  Pink.  These  are  objections  from  the  exhibitor’s 
point  of  view,  and  I  might  add  that  the  period  of 
blooming  shuts  the  Pink  out  from  most  spring  and 
summer  shows,  and  if  it  did  not,  the  schedule 
committees  effectually  do  so  by  offering  no  prizes. 

We  cannot  afford  to  put  these  considerations  on 
one  side;  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
popularise  a  plant  or  a  flower  unless  you  can  place 
it  on  the  exhibition  table.  Almost  all  floral 
favourites  appear  on  the  show  stage  again  and 
again,  and  so  constantly  keep  themselves  eneiidence, 
as  the  French  say.  Now  you  may  have  some  kinds 
of  border  Pinks  in  bloom  during  two  or  perhaps 
three  months,  but  nothing  worth  exhibiting.  The 
Laced  Pink  is  very  fickle,  but  its  blooming  period 
seldom  extends  over  a  longer  time  than  three  weeks, 
though  you  may  get  stray  blooms  as  late  as  August  in 
the  south.  Last  year  they  lasted  about  ten  days,  and 
were  all  over  very  early  in  June,  while  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  1892,  there  were  not  twelve  open  blooms 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  till  the 
1st  of  July.  How  different  is  it  with  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  Pansies  and  Violas,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  many  other  florists’  flowers.  They  crop  up 
almost  all  the  year  round,  and  they  possess  an 
important  commercial  value. 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I  venture  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Thurstan  as  to  the  future  in  store  for  the 
Laced  Pink.  Its  beauty,  its  fragrance,  its  hardiness 
I  recognise  to  the  full,  and  I  long  to  see  those  new 
varieties  which  our  friend  has  raised  with  so  much 
patience,  skill,  and  discrimination.  If  they  were 
going  to  be  exhibited  at  Cardiff  I  would  make  a 
pilgrimage  thither  to  see  them.  Perhaps  our  friends 
in  the  Midlands  may  have  the  honour  of  introducing 
them  to  public  admiration.  But  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  growers  of 
the  Laced  Pink  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and 
that  London  is  an  unsuitable  centre  for  so  extensive 
a  district  as  the  South  of  England  and  South  Wales. 
There  ought  to  be,  at  least,  three  societies  for  so 
large  an  area,  and  I  question  whether  enough 
growers  could  be  found  to  support  them.  The 
National  Pink  Society  (Southern  Section)  e.xists,  I 
believe,  only  in  the  form  of  a  few  unpaid  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  although  I  would  willingly  support  any 
further  effort  to  rehabilitate  it— fruitless  though  I 
think  it  would  be— I  do  not  feel  able  to  undertake 
the  task  of  galvanising  the  "  fleshless  skeleton  ” 
myself. 

One  word  as  to  layering  and  piping.  In  iSgt  I 
had  two  beds  of  Pinks  side  by  side,  one  furnished 
with  plants  raised  from  layers,  sent  me  from  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  the  other  with  plants 
raised  from  pipings,  some  struck  by  myself,  others 
received  from  various  sources,  and  including  a  few 
kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Thurstan.  The  plants 
raised  from  layers  increased  and  multiplied,  passed 
through  the  winter  unscathed,  and  were  vigorous 


and  healthy  the  following  spring.  Scarcely  one  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  raised  from  pipings  lived  through 
the  winter.  In  my  younger  days  I  never  heard  of 
layering  Pinks,  and  pipings  taken  off  in  June  used  to 
make  strong  plants  for  the  following  year.  Piping 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest,  but  I  think  the  best 
flowers  are  to  be  got  from  layers. — E.  Ranger  Johnson, 
21,  Kempsford  Gardens,  S.IF. 

Florists’  Flowers  at  Farnham  Royal. 

I  HAVE  been  frequently  asked  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  whether  the  same  very 
fine  quality  of  strain  is  maintained  in  the  respective 
florists’  flowers  he  so  patiently  created,  or  whether 
they  have  receded.  So  far  as  the  Cinerarias  are 
concerned  they  have  exhibited  their  own  qualities  so 
frequently  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  elsewhere  that  it 
seems  hardly  needful  to  refer  to  them.  They  some¬ 
how  never  are  excelled.  As  much  may  be  said  for 
the  fine  strain  of  Calceolarias  shown  at  the  Temple 
Gardens  and  elsewhere.  Just  now  the  chief  floral 
display  at  Woodside  is  found  in  extensive  breadths 
of  Chinese  Primulas  growing  almost  exclusively  in 
48-sized  pots.  These  are  to  be  classed  into  single 
and  semi-double,  giant  and  ordinary,  palmate  and 
fern-leaved,  green-leaved  and  dark-leaved,  and  in 
great  varieties  of  colour. 

The  collection  comprises  several  strains  and 
crosses  from  the  best  selections ;  indeed  the  capacity 
of  the  Chinese  Primrose  to  intercross  seems  to  be 
boundless,  yet  is  it  edged  in  by  the  possibility  that 
some  day  absolute  barrenness  may  ensue.  To  those 
who  grow  for  seed  production,  as  Mr.  W.  J.  James 
does,  that  is  a  danger  that  must  be  avoided,  hence 
it  is  the  rule  to  bring  in  fresh  blood  from  time  to 
time  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  The  reds, 
whites  and  blues,  crimsons,  purples,  roses,  magentas, 
and  other  hues  are  most  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
giant  forms,  especially  a  salmon-pink  on  green 
palmate  and  fern  leaves,  and  a  brilliant  rosy-red  on 
dark  leafage,  are  splendid  forms.  So  far  as  relates 
to  culture  nothing  could  be  more  perfect,  for  the 
plants  throughout  are  models  of  habit.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  indeed  worth  a  long  tramp  to  see. 

The  Cyclamen  strains  are,  too,  of  the  best — 
Giganteums  and  Persicums  have  been  so  blended 
that  the  distinctions  are  hard  to  find.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  finest  in  crimson,  red,  rose,  magenta,  white 
and  coloured  base  whites.  It  seems  difficult  to  find 
better.  Mr.  James  does  not  hurry  his  plants  into 
bloom  early,  as  he  prefers  to  seed  after  the  light  is 
greater.  There  are  some  3,000  Cinerarias  all  in  32- 
sized  pots  to  bloom  in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  then  be 
a  truly  beautiful  sight.  Already  some  are  opening, 
and  all  are  very  dwarf  and  compact  habited.  They 
are  yet  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  but  very 
soon  water  will  be  given  more  freely.  There  are 
some  600  Calceolarias,  some  quite  strong,  others  yet 
in  large  6o’s.  These  will  give  a  brilliant  mass  of 
bloom  of  the  finest  forms  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  May. — A .  D. 

- •tm - 

PRIMULAS  FROM  MAIDENHEAD. 

A  BOX  of  blooms  of  Primula  sinensis  has  reached  us 
from  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 
They  were  meant  to  represent  the  shades  of  colour 
to  be  found  in  his  Imperial  Strain,  and  numbered 
25  to  30  shades  of  colour,  to  which,  however,  no 
names  were  attached.  Judging  from  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers,  but  more  particularly  the  form 
of  the  eye,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the 
varieties  were  of  the  plain-leaved  type  as  opposed 
to  the  Fern-leaved  kinds.  There  were  three  shades 
of  blue,  including  a  large  and  dark  one,  and  a  paler, 
semi-double  kind.  Single  and  semi-double  deep 
crimson  varieties  were  also  very  striking.  But  -we 
w’ere  deeply  interested  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  rich 
Vermillion  shade  both  single  and  semi-double. 
Large  dark  purple  and  magenta  purple  shades  were 
also  noticeable,  as  was  the  rich  carmine  tint  of  a 
semi-double  sort.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
several  shades  of  mauve  and  rosy  mauve,  single  and 
semi-double.  The  lighter  colours  were  equally  varied 
and  pleasing,  particularly  a  w'arm  rosy  salmon  kind  • 
the  semi-double  corresponding  to  this  was  several 
shades  darker  and  practically  a  shade  of  carmine.  A 
darker  carmine  purple  flower  was  curiously  laced 
with  white  at  the  margins.  The  shades  of  pink, 
both  single  and  semi-double,  were  numerous ;  and 
one  semi-double  white  was  finely  mottled  with 
carmine  and  pink.  A  large  pure  white  flower  was 


very  fine  and  we  liked  it  better  than  the  semi-double. 
Altogether  there  were  about  a  dozen  semi-doubles, 
none  of  which  w’ere  to  be  despised.  The  plants  are 
from  seeds  sown  in  autumn,  and  now  in  small  60 
size  pots.  The  size  of  the  blooms  was  very  credit¬ 
able  for  so  small  plants. 

- - 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  "  Plants  and  their  Enemies,” 
delivered  to  juveniles  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr. 
Walter  Gardner,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  said  that  many 
young  people  who  had  come  to  hear  him  were,  per¬ 
haps,  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  title  of  the  lecture. 
What  foes  could  such  quiet  and  well-behaved 
creatures  as  plants  have,  except,  perhaps,  here  and, 
there  a  caterpillar,  or  a  slug  or  two  in  a  garden. and, 
above  all.  how  could  they  defend  themselves  even  if 
they  wished  to  ?  As  a  proof  that,  at  any  rate,  some 
plants  possessed  both  foes  and  defences,  a  comic 
picture  was  thrown  upon  the  screen,  to  which  was 
attached  the  legend  : — 

”  Tommy  stole  of  green  Apples  a  quart ; 

By  the  owner  therof  he  was  sought : 

These  green  Apples  he  ate. 

And  he  wished,  ah,  too  late. 

That  when  he  was  chased  he’d  been  caught.” 
The  lecturer  then  seriously  considered  the  question 
as  to  the  foes  of  plants,  and  showed  that  no  class  of 
living  beings  had  more  persistent  and  remorseless 
foes  than  plants,  since  they  were  ever  preyed  upon, 
and  ultimately  formed  the  food  of  the  whole  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Whether  man,  animals,  fish,  or 
insects  were  held  in  view,  all  depended  ultimately 
upon  the  plant  kingdom  for  their  existence  and  their 
food.  This  being  the  first  lecture,  he  passed  in  re¬ 
view  certain  instances  of  plant  foes.  F'irst,  other 
plants.  Dean  Herbert’s  aphorism  held  good : 
“  Plants  don’t  grow  where  they  like  ;  they  grow 
where  other  plants  let  them.”  The  lecturer  showed 
that  among  plants  there  was  the  same  fierce  struggle 
for  existence  as  among  animals.  They  struggled  for 
space  to  grow  and  for  food  to  eat.  A  picture  of  a 
battle-field  was  brought  before  the  audience,  showing 
the  results  of  sowing  a  large  number  of  seeds  in  a 
small  space.  The  seeds  were  those  of  the  giant 
Siberian  Sheep’s  Parsley  (Heracleum  giganteum). 
On  June  ist,  i8go,  573  seedlings  came  up.  On 
August  igth,  only  105  could  be  counted,  and  of  these 
one  plant  reigned  supreme.  Attention  was  drawn  to 
tropical  vegetation  as  affording  better  and  clearer 
proofs  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  certain  in¬ 
stances  were  brought  before  the  audience.  Thus  in 
a  tropical  fig  (Ficus  parasitica)  a  seed  dropped  by  a 
bird  germinates  on  the  fork  of  some  tree — such  as 
Jack  fruit  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  sends  a  long 
root  into  the  soil,  gradually  spreads  itself  over,  and 
suffocates  the  foster-mother.  In  the  germination  of 
the  Brazil  Nut  (Bertholletia  excelsa)  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  nuts  are  contained  in  each  fruit,  the 
fruit  being  indehiscent.  All  seeds  germinate  at  once. 
The  most  vigorous  gets  first  through  a  small  hole  at 
the  top  to  the  open  air,  and  strangles  and  feeds  upon 
all  the  rest. 

The  lecturer  then  considered  unfavourable 
external  conditions  as  constituting  the  foes  of  plants, 
such  as  too  great  or  too  little  heat,  light,  or  moisture. 
He  warned  the  audience  that  he  should  only  bring 
forward  picked  and  accomplished  plants  just  as  a 
circus  manager  brings  to  the  fore  his  best  animals, 
the  majority  of  plants,  as  of  human  beings,  being 
distinctly  commonplace.  Attention  was  drawn 
seriatim  to  the  sleep  movements  of  certain  plants  as 
being  a  mechanism  to  expose  the  smallest  possible 
surface  to  cold,  and  so  protect  them  on  cold  nights. 
Similarly  some  young  leaves  of  tropical  plants  (for 
example,  Amherstia),  while  very  young,  hang  verti¬ 
cally  downwards  in  a  flaccid  manner,  and  thus  suffer 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  burning  sun  and  the 
tropical  heavy  rains.  When  a  damp,  cold  night 
succeeded  a  warm,  dry  day,  and  the  roots  of  plants 
in  feeding  take  up  water  which  the  leaves  cannot  get 
rid  of  by  evaporation,  there  is  at  every  leaf-tooth 
special  mechanism  in  connection  with  the  conducting 
veins  in  the  shape  of  water  stoma  (or  openings)  and 
water  glands  to  allow  the  superfluous  liquid  to 
escape,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  delicate  leaf  tissue 
from  being  injected  and  damaged.  In  many  plants 
special  mechanisms  existed  to  protect  the  young, 
delicate  bud,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  among 
plants  to  find  the  whole  of  the  bud  and  the  young 
leaves  coated  with  a  gum-resin,  secreted  by  special 
hairs,  which,  so  to  speak,  varnished  the  whole 
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structure  and  prevented  the  loss  of  water  so 
necessary  to  life  in  time  of  drought. 

The  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  substances 
which  constituted  the  food  of  plants  and  the  manner 
of  feeding,  and  insisted  that  the  plant  was  a  most 
wonderful  magician,  growing  and  living,  and  building 
up  masses  of  tissue  (for  example,  logs  of  wood)  out 
of  such  things  as  the  salts  taken  up  from  the  surface 
water  of  soils,  which  only  existed  as  mere  traces 
(and  was  the  same  sort  of  water  as  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  drink),  and  of  certain  of  the  gaseous  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  atmosphere — to  wit,  carbon  dioxide. 
It  was  the  green  parts  of  plants  which  dealt  with 
this  last  item,  and  instances  were  brought  forward  to 
show  that  plants  were  particularly  careful  to  protect 
this  important  substance,  which  was  known  to 
botanists  as  chlorophyll.  In  many  ordinary  plants 
— for  example,  the  Acacias— the  leaflets  of  the 
pinnate  leaves  turned  vertically  upwards  on  sunny 
days,  to  expose  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the 
sun  when  the  light  was  intense.  The  same  pheno¬ 
menon  was  also  shown  by  some  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  plant  life 
and  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  the 
simpler  forms  — 

Mesocarpus,  a  fila¬ 
mentous  alga.  The 
lecturer  showed  that 
it  carefully  protects 
its  chlorophyll  plate 
from  too  bright  light 
by  turning  it  so  that 
it  shall  receive  the 
proper  amount  only. 

Should  external  con¬ 
ditions  be  exception¬ 
ally  unfavourable, 
the  protoplasm,  the 
living  part  of  the 
various  cells,  power¬ 
fully  contracts,  and 
the  filament  resolves 
itself  into  its  various' 
constituent  units, 
which  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river 
or  pond,  and  there 
divide  up  and  start 
afresh. 

We  have  reached 
to  such  perfection 
in  every  direction 
that  it  may  be 
thought  the  end  of 
development  was  at 
hand,  and  yet  we 
are  sure  the  most 
successful  of  cross¬ 
breeders  of  the 
Primula  will  say 
that  advance  may 
be  regarded  as 
illimitable.  It  is 
true  that  there  is 
in  many  forms 
great  development 
of  stoutness  .pf  habit,  indicative  of  a  strong  consti¬ 
tution.  Still  it  is  further  true  that  some  of  this 
great  advance  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  seed 
production,  hence  our  breeders  will  sometime  have 
to  bark  back  and  re-attack  an  inferior  strain  that 
seed  fecundity  be  abundantly  retained. 

- - 

APPLE  NEW  NORTHERN 

GREENING. 

Even  after  such  a  fruitful  year  as  the  past,  the  fruit 
room  begins  to  look  bare  after  the  bulk  of  the  best 
kinds  are  out  of  serson  and  have  been  cleared  away. 
Those  that  remain  are  brought  into  greater  pro¬ 
minence  and  acquire  a  greater  value  in  proportion 
to  their  keeping  qualities.  New  Northern  Greening 
seems  as  fresh  as  when  gathered,  and  will  keep 
sound  till  June.  The  larger  specimens  are  flattened 
on  the  top,  but  the  rest  are  round  ;  in  no  case  can 
it  be  called  a  large  Apple,  but  when  its  keeping 
qualities  are  considered  that  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  The  skin  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green 
with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  but  becomes  somewhat 
paler  as  the  winter  wears  on.  The  tree  is  vigorous 


and  an  abundant  bearer,  and  I  mean  to  plant  it 
more  largely  as  occasion  offers.  It  cooks  firmly, 
and  the  flavour  is  excellent. — G.  IVanl. 

- - 

BADSWORTH  HALL 

GARDENS. 

On  January  ist  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Gardens,  at  Badsworth  Hall,  near  Pontefract, 
and  must  say  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this 
dull  season  to  see  such  a  fine  show  of  flowers.  The 
courteous  gardener,  Mr.  Findlay,  first  introduced  me 
to  the  Vineries,  but  all  the  fruit  had  been  cut,  and 
placed  in  bottles.  The  vine  rods  showed  strong 
growth  of  the  previous  season.  On  being  taken  to 
the  fruit  room  to  see  the  bunches  which  had  been 
cut  from  them,  it  proved  that  the  Vines  were  in 
robust  health,  for  the  bunches  must  have  weighed 
several  pounds.  Apples  in  the  same  room  were  very 
good,  especially  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of  the 
Pippins.  From  the  fruit  room  we  went  through  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  was  very  tidy,  and  contained 


an  abundance  of  vegetables.  The  plant  houses, 
were  a  very  pleasing  surprise.  The  stove  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  Poinsettias  in  large  quantities,  with 
bracts  of  large  proportions,  likewise  a  quantity  of 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  with  several  fine  spikes  in  full 
flower  to  each  plant.  The  arrangement  was  unique, 
as  the  above  were  gracefully  mixed  amongst  foliage 
plants  of  excellent  health  and  colour,  including  the 
newest  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  Palms  growh  to 
perfection,  every  plant  fit  to  grace  any  room  in  the 
Hall.  The  house  exhibited  a  splendid  combination 
of  flowering  and  ornamental  plants,  with  graceful 
climbers.  In  the  next  house,  which  contained  even 
a  much  greater  wealth  of  flowers,  were  cool  sub¬ 
jects.  Azaleas,  Deutsche  Perle,  in  quantities  were 
in  full  bloom  ;  Primulas,  double  and  single  from  seed, 
were  exceptionally  fine,  and  well  grown  Cinerarias 
were  just  coming  in — and  along  with  them  were  some 
fine  Lilium  Harrisii  showing  fine  blooms;  I  was 
struck  with  their  dwarfness.  The  plants  were  at 
most  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  including  the  six 
inch  pot  ;  many  of  the  plants  were  not  more  than  two 
feet.  Numerous  other  plants  were  in  flower,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fine  batch  of  Cyclamens ;  but  these  are 


sufficient  to  show  the  wealth  of  flowers,  especially  for 
the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  and  a  happy  continua¬ 
tion  from  the  Chrysanthemum  season. 

We  were  next  taken  on  through  the  pleasure 
grounds,  which  are  very  extensive  and  of  a  very 
natural  and  ornamental  character,  as  well  as  the 
perfection  of  tidiness.  Passing  on  through  walks 
ever  and  anon  leading  to  some  spot  of  beauty,  we 
pass  the  mansion,  which  is  of  a  noble  appearance, 
and  surrounded  with  fine  forest  trees  of  majestic 
size.  On  the  west  side  is  a  fine  clump  of  Yew  trees, 
the  largest  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  and  which 
will  fulfil  their  duty  of  protection  from  the  strong 
winds  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hall.  Directly  after 
passing  away  from  the  clump  of  Yew  trees,  we  were 
taken  over  an  ornamental  bridge,  to  another  part  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  the  same  which  is  my  especial 
favourite,  namely  the  natural  garden.  We  came  so 
suddenly  upon  it,  we  paused — the  thing  was  so 
unexpected  that  a  surprise  was  experienced,  and  this 
is  really  what  is  intended.  The  situation  lends 
itself  in  the  highest  degree,  and  happy  indeed  must 

they  be  whom  the 
garden  is  made  for 
to  have  the  pleasure 
of  walking  round 
such  a  grand  natural 
garden,  to  enjoy 
Nature  refined,  if  I 
may  use  the  term  ; 
for  in  this  particular 
place  are  banks  of 
Fernsand  Primroses, 
somein  flower, choice 
herbaceous  plants  in 
the  proper  places  ; 
and  on  rocks  were 
clumps  of  suitable 
subjects.  Bambusa 
Metake  in  splendid 
luxuriance  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  open  clumps, 
while  over  hanging 
the  rocks  was  the 
ever  welcome  travel¬ 
ler’s  joy  (Clematis 
Vitalba).  I  was  given 
to  understand  that 
all  the  choicest  kinds 
of  subtropical  plants 
were  reared  in  the 
spring,  and  planted 
out  in  this  garden 
during  the  summer. 

In  w'alking  about 
this  particular  place, 
the  more  level  walks 
are  seen  to  be  soft 
grass,  while  in  more 
uneven  places  you 
pass  over  stepping 
stones,  portions  of 
which  are  natural  ; 
and  as  we  passed 
over  these  and  on  to 
rising  ground,  we 
had  a  variable  view, 
with  a  grand  one 
of  the  valley  bslow.  I  could  enlarge  on  the 
beauties  of  this  part  of  the  garden,  but  enough 
for  the  present  season.  I  cannot  conclude  before 
mentioning  the  pleasure  I  experienced  through  the 
indulgent  owner  of  the  garden.  It  is  generally 
recognised  that  the  gardener  in  charge  can  show  a 
brother  of  the  craft  the  beauties  of  his  employer’s 
garden.  Badsworth  Hall  is  happy  in  its  situation. 
Near  too  are  the  village,  the  church,  the  labourers’ 
cottages,  all  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  capital  state 
of  repair,  with  pretty  gardens  attached  to  the 
cottages  in  well  kept  order.  I  cannot  imagine  a  place 
where  more  forethought  has  been  given  to  make  the 
workpeople  happy,  and  a  pleasure  to  their  employer, 
R.  H.  Jones,  Esq.  I  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Findlay,  the 
gardener,  and  shall  have  many  pleasant  recollections 
of  Badsworth. — Sami.  White,  The  Gardens,  Donisthorpe 
House,  Moortown,  Leeds. 

- - 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Aphis  — The  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  recommends  the  burning  of 
Tobacco  dust  in  place  of  stems.  At  cigar  factories 
it  may  be  procured  under  the  name  of  “  Tobacco 
sand.”  Fill  an  old  pan  with  it,  ignite  it  with  a  coal 
of  fire,  and  leave  to  smoulder  over  night  in  a  closed 
house. — A merican  Gardening. 
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COMMON  VEGETABLES: 

THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  VALUE  AS  FOOD. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Richmond 
Athenaeum,  Professor,  Henslow  said  : — The  value  of 
vegetables  was  very  important  to  know.  They  knew, 
of  course,  that  a  piece  of  beef  did  them  more  good 
than  a  potato,  but  it  was  interesting,  also,  to  know 
the  reasons.  To  begin  with  our  common  vegetables 
were  supplied  by  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flower  buds, 
fruits,  and  seeds ;  and  he  would  select  a  few  as 
typical  from  each  kind.  Commencing  with  the 
Turnip,  this  vegetable  was  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Rape,  both  being  varieties  of  Brassica 
campestris,  a  plant  found  wild  from  Europe  to 
Siberia.  M.  Carriere  said  that  everything  tended 
to  become  hereditary  and  referred  to  some  illustra¬ 
tions  which  the  Turnip  had  passed  through,  showing 
that  the  long-rooted  ones  were  originally  grown  in  a 
loose  soil,  while  the  shorter-rooted  variety  were 
grown  in  a  stiff  soil  which  offered  obstruction  to  the 
roots.  The  thick-rooted  forms  are  of  West  European 
origin.  This  plant  was  cultivated  by  the  ancients, 
though  their  descriptions  of  it  appeared  sometimes 
to  include  the  Radish,  and  even  perhaps  the  Beet. 
In  nutritive  value,  the  Turnip  was  very  poor,  the 
nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  elements  together 
contained  in  it  being  only  four  per  cent.  The 
Raphanus  sativus,  or  Radish,  had  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  therefore  its  natural  home 
could  not  be  detected  with  certainty.  Herodotus 
said  he  saw  (5th  century  b.c.)  Radishes,  Onions,  and 
Garlic  mentioned  on  the  Great  Pyramid  as  supplied 
to  the  builders.  That  would  probably  be  between 
3,000  and  4,000  years  b.c.  M.  Carriere  had  proved 
that  the  Radish  could  be  derived  from  the  wild 
Raphanus  Raphanistrum  of  Europe.  He  moreover 
found  that  the  seeds  produced  long-rooted  forms 
when  sown  in  light  soils  and  Turnip  forms  when 
sown  in  a  stiff  soil.  Pliny  seemed  to  allude  to  a 
similar  fact  (ist  century  a.d.),  for  he  asserted  that 
growers  in  his  day  made  deep  holes  filled  with  chaff 
and  well-manured  soil  ;  the  Radish  would  then  grow 
down  and  fill  the  hole. 

Mr.  Henslow  then  considered  some  of  the  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  the  Lentil  (Ervum  Lens),  the  Bean 
(Faba  vulgaris),  the  Kidney  Bean  (Phaseolus  vars), 
and  the  Pea  (Pisum  sativum).  These  vegetables 
were  all  remarkable  for  their  high  nutritive  value, 
which  rose  in  them  to  more  or  less  about  80  per 
cent.,  the  nitrogenous  portions  of  their  compound 
being  about  20  to  25  per  cent. — a  result  due  partly  to 
the  small  amount  and  the  high  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen;  hence  the  great  value  of  these  vegetables  as 
flesh-formers.  Professor  Henslow,  speaking  of  the 
value  of  vegetables  as  dietetics,  referred  to  the  work 
of  Professor  Church,  who  had  analysed  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  which  analyses  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  ones  to  which  we  should  refer.  In  all 
the  food  we  ate  there  were  three  things  which  the 
human  body  required.  One  food  was  farinaceous, 
and  the  bulk  of  that  was  starch.  Then  they  had 
the  oleaginous,  which  was  represented  principally 
by  butter  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  oil — such  as 
Olive  oil — in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Finally  came 
the  nitrogenous.  This  was  the  most  important  of 
all  elements  in  our  food,  for  if  it  did  not  possess 
that  element,  the  waste  which  was  always  going  on 
could  not  be  restored  ;  if  in  fact  we  were  to  leave  all 
nitrogenous  food  alone  we  should  die.  The  lecturer 
then  gave  some  of  the  analyses  previously  referred 
to.  He  mentioned  that  the  numbers  indicated  the 
amount  of  real  food  in  the  articles.  Peas  had  about 
eighty  per  cent..  Beans  eighty-two.  Lentils  eighty- 
six,  Oatmeal  eighty-nine,  while  Potatos  had  no  more 
than  twenty-seven. 

What  was  known  as  Revalenta  arabica  food  was 
largely  composed  of  Lentils,  and  therefore  most 
valuable  for  restoring  waste.  When  millers  ground 
their  corn  they  sifted  the  flour  into  three  different 
kinds.  There  was  the  firsts,  or  the  whitest,  which 
was  much  sought  after ;  the  seconds,  which  made 
fairly  good  household  bread  ;  and  the  third  consisted 
of  the  outer  parts.  The  purest  and  whitest  bread 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  starch,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  practically  innutritions.  The  whiter  the 
bread  the  less  nourishment  they  would  get  out  of  it. 
The  household  bread  had  a  good  deal  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  element  mixed  with  starch,  and  there  they 
had  a  fair  combination.  But  whole  meal  or  brown 
bread  was  best,  because  in  it  was  the  due  proportion 
of  bran,  which  in  the  other  sorts  they  did  not  get. 


The  difficulty  of  digesting  bran  was  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle.  Our  way  of  grinding  corn  by 
crushing  it  flattened  the  bran,  and  it  could  not  well 
be  digested.  There  was,  however,  a  mode  of 
grinding  grain  after  the  manner  of  a  Coffee  mill. 
The  Wheat  was  then  ground  up  so  small  that  the 
whole  nourishment  was  brought  out  of  it.  That 
was  known  as  Wheat  meal,  to  distinguish  it  from 
whole  meal.  He  in  fact  knew  a  family  who  had 
lived  on  it  for  years.  Salads  went  for  nothing  better 
than  the  supply  of  mineral  matter  with  which  to 
make  bones.  When  the  vegetables  used  in  salads 
were  boiled,  those  important  salts  were  also  boiled 
out.  Experiments  had  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  time  that  certain  articles  took  in  digesting. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  form  of  starch  ingre¬ 
dients  in  vegetables  required  two  hours.  Beans  two 
and  a  half  hours,  Apple  dumplings  three  hours. 
Carrots  three  h  ours  fifteen  minutes,  boiled  Potatos 
three  and  a  half  hours.  Cabbage,  which  is  fibrous, 
four  hours. 

With  regard  to  Carrots,  M.  Vilmorin  showed  how, 
by  sowing  the  seed  of  the  wild  form,  which  was  an 
annual,  late  in  autumn,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
it  into  a  biennial ;  at  the  same  time  it  became  the 
“  ennobled  ”  garden  form.  Of  underground  stems, 
the  Potato  might  be  taken  as  an  example.  It  was 
found  by  the  Spaniards  already  cultivated  in  South 
America  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  introduced 
it  into  Spain  and  Italy,  but  it  was  not  known  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe  until  100  years  after¬ 
wards.  Bauhin  in  the  sixteenth  century  first  named 
it  Solanum  tuberosum,  it  having  been  called,  as 
mentioned  by  Gerarde  (1597),  Papae  hispanicus  or 
Battata  virginiana ;  he  having  received  it  from  the 
colonists  at  Virginia,  who  doubtless  must  have 
obtained  it  from  Spain.  The  name  Potato  was  a  cor¬ 
ruption  from  battata ;  Ipomoea  battata  was  the  name, 
of  "  Sweet  Potato,”  a  plant  of  the  Convolvulus  family. 
Our  Potato  was  a  native  of  the  higher  lands  of  Peru, 
while  a  species  which  Mr.  Darwin  found  on  the 
lower  land  near  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  and  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  original  species,  was  really  S. 
Maglia.  Messrs.  Sutton,  the  seedsmen,  were  con¬ 
ducting  interesting  experiments  in  hybridisation 
between  these  two  species,  and  had  already 
obtained  some  very  hopeful  results.  As  an  article 
of  diet,  the  Potato  did  not  stand  high,  for  it  con¬ 
tained  only  about  i  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
but  it  contained  15  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  hence  its 
value  as  an  adjunct  to  meat. 

Of  foliage  plants  the  cabbage  stood  foremost. 
Brassica  oleracea,  a  native  of  our  chalk  cliffs,  was 
the  origin  of  the  Cabbage.  Several  varieties  of  this 
vegetable  were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  the 
number  at  the  present  day  was  of  course  very  much 
greater.  The  varieties  of  the  Cabbage  might  be 
grouped  into  the  compact  head-like  form,  the  open 
Coleworts,  the  Brussel  Sprouts,  the  crisped-leaved 
varieties,  the  Kohl-rabi  with  a  swollen  stem,  and  the 
Cauliflower  type.  Gerarde  described  a  form  in 
which  the  midribs  developed  little  out-growths. 
This  departure  occurred  occasionally  now,  sometimes 
like  tubular  funnels,  but  it  was  regarded  as  due  to 
hypertrophy,  similar  to  the  effects  observed  upon 
the  fringed  Daffodils  and  Cyclamen  flowers.  A  form 
of  Cabbage  akin  to  the  Brussel  Sprouts  appeared  to 
have  been  known  to  Pliny  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Various  plants  used  as  salads  were 
then  described  by  Professor  Henslow,  such  as  the 
Endive,  still  wild  in  Egypt,  etc.  This  plant  was  one 
of  the  "bitter  herbs”  of  Scripture.  It  was  the 
foliage  of  Cichorium  endivia,  a  variety  of,  or 
perhaps  a  distinct  species  from,  C.  intybus,  the 
Chicory,  or  succory.  Parsley,  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  and  Spinach  were  also  alluded  to. 
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CYPRIPEDIUMS  AT 

SOUTH  ORANGE. 

To  lovers  of  Cypripediums  there  is  scarcely  any 
private  collection  in  America  that  is  so  extensive  and 
so  interesting  as  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry 
Greaves,  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  as 
a  collection  of  beautiful  and  rare  species  and 
varieties  it  may  be  claimed  to  be  unique,  while  the 
standard  of  cultivation  maintained  by  the  able 
gardener,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey,  is  of  the  highest 
order.  At  the  present  time  there  are  472  distinct 
species  and  varieties  in  the  collection,  besides 
innumerable  seedlings  just  coming  into  flower  and 


unflowered  from  amongst  which  some  fine  things 
are  anticipated. 

Mr.  Grey  has  been  very  successful  as  a  hybridist 
for  some  long  time  past,  and,  ere  long,  some  most  in¬ 
teresting  results  of  his  crossings  among  Orchids  will 
assuredly  be  the  outcome  of  his  labours.  At  any 
rale,  we  shall  watch  the  development  of  his  many 
seedlings  with  much  interest.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  among  the  Cypripediums  in  bloom  were  C. 
Browni  leucoglossom.  Short  Hills  var.,  a  cross 
between  C.  magniflorum  and  C.  leucorhodum,  with 
large  flowers,  the  whole  showing  a  porcelain-like 
surface  of  white  and  rose-pink,  and  the  pouch 
pure  white;  C.  Cybele,  Greys  var.;  C.  Godsefifi- 
anum,  a  very  fine  form  with  the  petals  shaded  rose 
and  the  pouch  dark  and  broad;  C.  Niobe,  Veitch’s 
var.;  C.  Juno,  very  rare;  C.  Maynardi  splendens, 
with  three  flowers,  having  the  dorsal  sepal  vinous 
purple,  dark  sepals,  and  a  cheerful  pick  pouch  :  C. 
Cleola,  very  pretty,  dorsal  sepal  pure  white,  and  the 
petals  marbled  with  pink;  a  cross  between  C. 
reticulata  and  C.  Schlimii ;  C.  Cydippe,  very  rare  ; 
C.  Ernesti,  a  very  bright  golden  colour,  lip  margined 
with  white;  a  fine  form  of  C.  Sedeni,  Grey’s  var., 
differing  from  the  type  in  having  a  bright  cardinal 
pouch  ;  C.  Hebe,  a  cross  between  C.  Stonei  and  C. 
Spicerianum,  combining  the  colours  of  both  parents 
in  a  remarkable  manner;  C.  Charles  Canham,  with 
an  enormous  bloom ;  C.  H.  Ballantine,  just  opening ; 
a  seedling  just  opening  is  a  cross  between  C. 
Lathamianum  and  C.  Roezlii  roseum  ;  C.  Callosa. 
Argus  is  a  very  fine  seedling  named  by  Mr.  Grey  ;  the 
form  is  as  large  as  the  typical  C.  Argus,  with  the 
dorsal  sepal  translucent  with  green  radiating  veins, 
petals  green,  with  vinous  tinted  apices,  and  the 
margin  studded  with  large  dark  callosities,  and  the 
pouch  vinous  brown. 

I  must  not  omit  reference  to  a  very  fine  batch  of 
sixty-five  plants  of  C.  Chamberlainianum  which  are 
exceedingly  fine,  but  show  much  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  leaves  in  length,  colour,  and  width. 
Other  Orchids  are  also  well  done  at  South  Orange,  but 
a  note  on  them  must  remain  over  for  another  occasion 

While  looking  through  the  Orchid  houses  with  Mr. 
Grey,  he  raised  a  question  of  much  importance  to 
raisers  of  new  varieties  here,  viz.,  who  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  recognised  authority  for  naming 
and  describing  new  Orchids  ?  He  would  be  willing 
to  send  novelties  for  this  purpose  to  any  English 
authority  if  such  a  one  can  be  named.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  three  or  four  persons  at  the  work, 
without  a  Reichenbach  among  them,  and  he  does 
not  know  whose  line  to  follow. — Am.  Cor. 

- - 
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BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

This  new  winter  flowering  Begonia  will  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  acquisition,  and  one  which  is  sure  to  find 
its  way  in  public  favour  once  it  is  better  known.  It 
is  a  most  profuse  and  continuous  flowerer,  and  the 
habit  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  rose  colour  deepening  to  darker  rose  at  the 
margins ;  and  unlike  most  of  the  winter  flowering 
Begonias,  it  does  not  readily  drop  its  blossoms.  I 
saw  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  one  of  the  stoves  in  Mr. 
Forhes’  Nursery  at  Hawick,  lately,  which  was 
literally  smothered  with  bloom,  and  had  been  so  for 
over  two  months.  Some  of  the  oldest  flowers  were 
fading  off  something  after  the  style  of  a  Hydrangea, 
clinging  with  tenacity  to  the  last.  This  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  is  rather  appreciable  in  a 
Begonia.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 
the  R.H.S.  last  year. —  IF. 5. 

CHORIZEMA  LAWRENCEANUM. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  of  this  plant 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  cordatum  and  C.  ilicifolium.  It  has  the  free  and 
twiggy  habit  of  the  former,  with  the  dark  green 
leaves  of  the  latter,  but  not  its  stiff  and  slow  grow¬ 
ing  habit,  while  in  shape  the  leaves  are  intermediate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion  in 
terminal  and  axillary  racemes.  The  standard  is 
orange,  with  a  crimson  base  surrounding  a  yellow 
eye-like  spot.  The  petals  are  obovate,  and  of  a  deep 
carmine.  The  strong  contrast  of  two  intense  colours 
makes  the  plant  attractive,  and  when  to  those  are 
added  the  slender,  twiggy  character  of  the  stems,  the 
whole  plant  is  very  graceful  indeed.  The  greenhouse 
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or  conservatory  is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  when  it 
gets  too  large  to  be  conveniently  accommodated,  it 
may  be  cut  down ;  in  fact  annual  pruning  may  be 
given  with  this  object  in  view. 

AZALEA  CALYCIFLORA. 

There  is  some  similarity  between  this  and  A.  amoena, 
and  both  are  merely  forms  of  A.  indica,  more 
correctly  termed  Rhododendron  indicum.  The 
leaves  are  spathulate,  dark  green,  leathery,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  in  size  between  Amoena  and  the  type.  The 
calyx  is  enlarged,  petaloid,  and  very  similar  to  the 
corolla  in  all  respects,  including  the  colour,  which  is 
rosy-red.  The  flowers  cannot  match  the  fine 
varieties  of  the  type  for  size,  but  compensation  is 
given  in  the  much  greater  number  produced  even 
upon  quite  small  plants.  The  plant  is  no  doubt 
as  readily  amenable  to  forcing  as  Amoena,  for  it  has 
been  flowering  very  profusely  for  some  time  past  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 

ALOE  KIRKII. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  species  of  this 
genus  already  known  to  science,  others  continue  to 
be  added  from  time  to  time.  That  under  notice  was 
sent  to  Kew  in  i88i  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar, 
and  has  just  flowered  for  the  first  time,  proving  it  to 
be  a  new  species.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  being 
now  only  about  a  foot  high  as  far  as  the  stem  and 
leaves  are  concerned.  The  latter  are  spreading, 
6  in.  to  12  in.  long,  rigid,  subulate,  spiny-serrate, 
green  with  exception  of  the  spiny  teeth,  which  are 
pink,  and  densely  covering  the  plant  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  flower  scape  reaches  2  ft.  higher,  and 
bears  two  side  branches,  which,  like  the  main  axis, 
terminate  in  raceme  of  flowers.  The  latter  are 
drooping,  cylindrical,  orange-red,  and  end  in  green 
tips,  which  are  darkest  and  most  conspicuous  in  the 
unexpanded  stage.  After  expansion  the  short  seg¬ 
ments  become  much  paler,  but  more  particularly  so 
at  the  edges.  The  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  succu¬ 
lent  house  at  Kew. 


JASMINUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

On  casual  inspection  this  species  closely  resembles 
J.  officinale,  the  popular  and  well-known  common 
White  Jasmine.  The  three  terminal  leaflets  are, 
however,  joined  together,  and  the  uppermost  one  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  rest.  This  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  at  once  from  the  better  known  species. 
The  flowers  also  are  larger,  pure  white,  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas 
at  elevations  of  2,000  ft.  to  5,000  ft.,  and  in  this 
country  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  stems  do  not  grow  rampantly,  so 
that  the  plant  is  easily  accommodated,  and  may  be 
tied  to  stakes  or  grown  against  the  pillars  of  the 
house.  Flowers  make  their  appearance  in  June  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  autumn,  or  even  in 
winter,  as  may  be  seen  at  Kew  in  the  greenhouse. 

CALLISTEMON  SALIGNUS. 

This  plant  is  familiar  to  many  under  the  name  of 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  and  is  a  frequent  inmate  of 
the  greenhouse.  So  nearly  hardy  is  it  that  it  may 
be  wintered  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  southern,  and  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  country.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
flowered  fairly  well,  even  in  the  suburbs  of  London  ; 
but  the  greenhouse  is  certainly  its  most  proper  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  hard-wooded  New  Holland 
plants.  The  leaves  are  linear,  leathery  in  character, 
and  remain  upon  the  plants  for  many  years,  so  that 
the  bush  is  well-clothed  when  kept  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  A  large  and  bushy  specimen  about  a  yard 
high,  and  as  far  through,  may  be  seen  in  the  green¬ 
house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  laden  with  blossom 
for  some  time  past.  The  numerous  stems  and 
branches  terminate  in  a  dense  spike  of  blossom 
having  less  of  the  Bottle-brush  appearance  than 
several  other  species  with  which  gardeners  are 
familiar,  but  something  however  in  that  way.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  closely  arranged, and  the  projecting, 
crimson-red  style  and  stamens  are  shorter  than  usual. 
The  whole  plant  is  so  well  flowered,  however,  that  it 
presents  a  gay  appearance,  and  is  worthy  of  its 
houseroom,  for  the  sake  of  the  variation  it  affords  in 
a  collection  where  bulbs  and  other  forced  subjects 
largely  predominate  at  the  present  time.  A  sheltered 
place  in  the  open  would  be  the  best  position  for  if 
during  the  summer  months,  but  more  particularly 
after  its  young  growth  has  been  partly  developed. 


TOMATO  DISEASE. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  again  have  to  deal  with  this  destructive 
fungus,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  few  words  in  time 
would  be  a  great  help  to  many.  The  great  idea 
which  is  prevalent  seems  to  bejto  get  as  many  plants 
into  a  house  as  possible.  Now  this  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
There  are  very  few  plants  that  pay  better  than 
Tomatos  when  well  grown,  but  this  cannot  be  if 
space  is  not  afforded  them  for  proper  development. 
A  yard  apart  is  little  enough,  for  closer  planting  is 
in  my  opinion  a  greater  friend  to  the  disease  than  to 
the  grower.  Promote  a  steady  and  firm  growth  by 
judicious  firing  and  good  management  of  ventilators. 
— J.  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 
- - 

Ija/jejieff’  Ipipfokpieiit  jlppociatiopp. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateurs.— The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and  District 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  was  held  in  their 
rooms,  1 16,  Colmore  Row,  on  Wednesday  last, 
Alderman  Wm.  White,  J.P.  (President),  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  good  number  of  members  and  friends 
present.  The  chairman  in  proposing  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance  sheet,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  progress  the  Association  had  made 
since  its  inauguration,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  occupation  more  favourable  to  physical 
culture  than  the  pursuit  of  gardening.  Councillor 
Martineau.in  seconding,  commended  the  members  on 
the  very  satisfactory  results  of  the  first  year’s  work, 
observing  that  there  were  already  152  members. 
The  report  having  been  adopted,  Alderman 
Wm.  White  was  re-elected  President,  and  in  reply 
to  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  him  on  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Ed.  Clark,  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  give 
a  lecture  on  “  Travels  among  the  Alps  ”  (illustrated 
by  lime-light  views)  at  a  suitable  date  in  February. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected :  Vice- 
presidents,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse  Codings,  M.P. ; 
Councillors  R.  F.  Martineau,  Hy.  Bisseker,  John  St. 

S.  Wilders,  J.P.,  Wm.  Bown,  Esq.,  Leonard  Brierley, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  R.  Cadbury,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  J.  C.  Holder, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  C.C.,  A.  B.  Holinsworth,  Esq.,  E.  M. 
Sharp,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  F.  Rees  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin,  hon.  secretary. 
The  following  were  elected  on  the  committee : 
Messrs.  Geo.  Pressly,  W.  H.  Wilks,  Arthur  Roe, 
Chas.  Shattan,  Arthur  Groves,  W.  H.  Twist.  C.  F. 
Franklin,  Ernest  D.  Clark,  W.  Wood,  T.  Gosling, 

T.  P.  Cope,  and  J.  Downing.  Councillor  Martineau, 
in  the  absence  of  the  president,  who  was  compelled 
to  leave  early,  then  distributed  the  prizes  and 
certificates  to  the  successful  exhibitors  of  plants  and 
flowers  during  the  past  year.  They  were  as  follows  : 
—Messrs.  T.  Gosling  (Silver  Medal),  W.  B.  Griffin 
(Bronze  Medal),  E.  D.  Clark,  R.  F.  Rees,  W.  H. 
Wilks,  Herbert  Smith,  C.  F.  Franklin,  and  Miss 
Martineau  (Certificates).  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson 
(Stafford)  was  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  for  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  alpine  and  show  Auriculas  in 
April  last.  Fourteen  new  members  were  elected. 

Sunderland. — The  third  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
the  Palatine  Hotel.  Alderman  Shadforth,  J.P. 
(president  of  the  Society),  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  several  influential  gentlemen. 
Ample  justice  having  been  done  to  an  excellent 
repast,  letters  of  apology  for  inability  to  attend  were 
stated  to  have  been  received  from  several  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  who  wished  the  Society  every  success. 
The  loyal  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  after  which 
Mr.  Bolam,  F.R.H.S.,  proposed  the  "  Health  of  the 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.”  The 
Chairman,  in  response,  said  that  as  their  first  presi¬ 
dent  he  was  pleased  to  know  that  the  Society  had 
been  so  successful.  Though  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  art  of  horticulture,  he  appreciated  it  highly. 
He  was  glad  that  other  gentlemen  in  the  town  were 
alive  to  the  importance  of  such  a  Society.  Although 
the  area  was  a  limited  one  there  was  a  membership 
of  sixty,  exclusive  of  those  of  a  honorary  character. 
The  Society  was  full  of  promise,  and  if  the  honorary 
members  supported  them  as  well  in  the  future  as 
they  had  done  in  the  past  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

”  Success  to  the  Society  ”  was  submitted  by  Mr.  C. 
Errington,  who  considered  the  Society  was  a  boon 
not  only  to  the  members,  but  their  employers,  and  it 
was  particularly  beneficial  to  those  whose  effort  it 


was  to  gain  proficiency  in  the  art  of  horticulture. 
Musical  honours  were  accorded  to  the  toast, to  which 
Mr.  James  Watson  responded.  He  said  there  was 
no  fear  of  the  Society  proving  unsuccessful  if  only 
the  honorary  members  supported  them  as  they  had 
done  in  the  past.  The  local  climate,  he  explained, 
was  the  worst  in  the  North,  and  it  was  fortunate 
they  had  such  an  organisation  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  from  each  other  how  to  cultivate  under 
such  conditions.  The  toasts  of  the  honorary 
members,  "The  Press,”  "The  Visitors,”  and  "Our 
next  Merry  Meeting,”  were  also  honoured,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  (during  which  some  excellent  songs  and 
instrumental  solos  were  rendered),  which  were  most 
enjoyable  throughout,  ending  with  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne.”— V. 

Woolton. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the  i8th  inst.,  Mr.  D.  Johns  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  large  meeting.  Mr.  W.  Disley,  secre¬ 
tary,  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  fair  attendance 
throughout  the  year;  that  the  papers  read  at  the 
meetings  had  been  of  a  good  practical  character, 
and  that  the  discussions  which  followed  had  been 
instructive  and  interesting.  The  Librarian  reported 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  members  making  use 
of  the  valuable  set  of  books  which  the  Society  now 
owned.  The  Treasurer’s  account  also  showed  a 
healthy  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  finances. 
Messrs.  R.  G.  Waterman,  as  treasurer,  W.  Disley, 
as  secretary,  and  T.  R.  Burrows,  as  librarian,  were 
again  unanimously  re-elected.  It  was  announced 
that  the  prize  essays  would  be  read  as  follows 
"The  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  Fruits  suitable 
for  the  District,”  by  Mr.  Waterman,  on  February 
1st ;  and  "  The  Cultivation  of  Plants  suitable  for 
House  Decoration,”  by  Mr.  W.  Disley,  on  February 
15th. 

SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street, 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  20th,  Mr.  Thomas 
White  presiding.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  read  a 
paper  on  "  Horticultural  Societies,  their  Aims  and 
Objects,”  dividing  the  subject  into  three  parts, 
which  were  respectively  devoted  to  gardening 
charities,  practical  gardening,  and  the  theory  of 
gardening.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  essayist 
strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  these  valuable 
institutions  upon  the  support  of  all  gardeners,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  Liverpool  had  done  so 
little  on  their  behalf.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  make 
a  strong  and  united  effort  to  remove  the  reproach, 
and  to  do  something  worthy  of  the  gardeners  of  the 
district.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  material  nor  any 
want  of  ability  to  carry  out  a  monster  gathering  of 
some  form  by  which  the  charities  might  largely 
benefit.  In  the  practical  gardening  section  the 
Liverpool  exhibitions  were  brought  under  review, 
their  shortcomings  criticised,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  various  directions  pointed  out. 
Judges  and  judging  was  another  topic  touched  upon, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  theory  of  horticulture,  Mr.  Waterman 
considered,  embraced  instruction  given  under 
the  auspices  of  County  Councils,  horticultural 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the 
operations  of  mutual  improvement  societies,  both 
for  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners.  The 
work  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  was 
specially  commented  upon  with  reference  to  its  want 
of  "go”  in  only  holding  six  monthly  meetings 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  Waterman  urged  that  the 
Executive  should  have  pressed  the  claims  of  the 
Association  upon  the  County  Council  for  a  grant, 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  appoint  com¬ 
petent  teachers  to  visit  the  surrounding  districts  and 
give  Instruction. 

A  discussion  followed,  which  mostly  centred  round 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  which  many  questions  were 
asked  and  information  sought,  which  suggested  to 
one  member  the  advisability  of  getting  some  cir¬ 
culars  from  the  Secretary  for  distributioa.  Most  of 
the  speakers  supported  the  essayist  in  his  criticisms 
of  the  management  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  Storey 
alone  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterman 
and  the  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IH  THE  GARDEN. 

Soil  for  Potting. — Activity  in  the  way  of  potting 
will  soon  be  general,  so  that  the  time  has  now  come 
to  make  full  preparations  for  it  by  getting  a  stock  of 
good  loam  and  peat  under  cover,  in  order  to  get  it 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  workable.  In  cases  where  the 
soil  is  infested  with  worms,  wireworm,  or  other 
undesirable  pests,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  soil 
upon  flues  and  the  top  of  boilers  for  some  days  to 
give  it  a  thorough  baking  in  order  to  destroy  animal 
life  in  it.  Wireworms  are  very  difficult  to  kill,  and 
the  drying  of  the  soil  may  not  in  all  cases  effect 
what  is  intended,  but  any  live  ones  that  are  left  in 
it  can  be  more  readily  detected  and  picked  out  while 
breaking  it  up  when  dry. 

Achimenes. — The  tubers  maybe  picked  outofthe 
old  soil  and  placed  thickly  in  pans  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  to 
their  flowering  pots  at  proper  distances  apart.  Finely 
sifted  leaf  soil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  loam  with 
plenty  of  sand  to  make  it  porous  and  open,  will  form 
a  suitable  compost  for  them.  It  is  usual  to  employ 
a  large  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf  soil  in  which  to  start 
them.  Indeed  either  of  those  materials  is  made  to 
form  the  staple  of  the  compost.  A  small  batch  only 
need  be  started  at  present  to  form  an  early  batch. 

Caladiums  and  Gloxinias. — Those  who  have 
not  yet  started  early  batches  of  these  things  can  do 
so  now.  The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  place 
the  pots  in  heat,  leaving  the  tubers  in  the  old  soil 
until  they  have  made  a  fresh  start  in  growth.  Should 
the  soil  be  very  dry  when  placed  in  heat,  a  light 
watering  may  be  given,  after  which  sprinkling  over¬ 
head  with  the  syringe  will  be  sufficient  till  some 
growth  has  been  made,  in  fact  till  the  tubers  have 
been  repotted  in  fresh  soil  and  growing  again.  If  an 
over  supply  of  water  is  given  before  the  tubers  com¬ 
mence  growth  they  absorb  too  much,  and  instead  of 
growing  they  rot.  Give  no  water  at  all  if  the  old 
soil  is  fairly  moist  to  begin  with. 

Gleichenias. — Those  plants  enjoying  a  mode¬ 
rately  high  temperature  will  now  be  commencing  to 
grow  or  soon  will  be.  Whatever  potting  requires 
to  be  done  should  be  accomplished  before  the  young 
growths  get  interlaced  with  one  another.  Use  large 
pans  or  shallow  pots,  and  crock  them  well  as  this 
group  of  ferns  keep  their  roots  near  the  surface. 
Regulate  the  young  growth  of  the  old  fronds  to 
prevent  their  getting  intricately  interlaced,  and  peg 
down  the  young  rhizomes  on  the  bare  parts  of  the 
soil. 

T  ree  Ferns. — Specimens  of  this  class  of  Fernsmay 
be  repotted  at  any  time  now.  In  any  case  it  should 
be  effected  before  the  young  fronds  commence  to 
expand.  A  compost  that  would  suit  them  would 
consist  of  three-parts  of  good  fibrous  peat,  and  one 
part  of  equally  good  loam,  with  the  addition  of  silver 
sand  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  porosity.  If  it  is 
desirable  that  the  stems  should  quickly  increase  in 
length,  those  kinds  at  least  which  throw  out  roots 
should  be  bound  round  with  sphagnum  from  the 
bottom  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  syringed  in 
summer. 

Vine  Borders. — In  the  case  of  late  borders  which 
could  not  be  disturbed  in  the  autumn,  something  can 
now  be  done  in  renovating  them  if  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  exhausted  and  require  renovation.  Before 
disturbing  them,  get  together,  in  a  close  and  handy 
position,  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  turfy  loam  from 
an  old  pasture,  together  with  some  lime  and  burnt 
earth  and  crushed  bones.  The  burnt  earth  is  capital 
material  for  keeping  the  soil  open.  When  all  is  ready 
get  all  hands  together  and  have  the  old  soil  removed. 
In  borders  that  are  concreted,  the  old  drainage 
material  should  be  taken  out  and  cleared,  or  fresh 
drainage  put  in  its  place.  Having  put  the  drainage 
in  position,  place  some  turfs  over  it,  green  side 
downwards,  and  then  commence  to  fill  in  the  fresh 
soil,  to  within  gin.  of  the  top.  Then  carefully  spread 
out  the  roots  at  that  depth  and  cover,  making  the 
whole  firm  about  the  roots. 

Roses.— In  preparing  to  plant  Roses  the  soil 
should  be  well-trenched  and  manured.  Where  the 
natural  soil  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  clay  the  most 
suitable  manure  that  could  be  given  is  horse  manure, 
because  being  of  a  light  nature  it  tends  to  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  Pig  manure  on  the  other 
hand  is  the  most  suitable  for  soils  of  a  light  and 
sandy  nature.  Only  the  hardier  kinds  should  be 
planted  at  present,  leaving  the  more  tender  of  the 


hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  till  the  second  week  in 
March  or  thereby,  and  Tea  Roses  even  later  than 
that. 

Hollyhocks. — Those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  did  not  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young 
plants  from  cuttings  during  the  past  summer  and 
autumn,  can  now  do  so  by  taking  shoots  from  old 
plants,  and  placing  them  in  a  moderately  heated  pit. 
Insert  them  firmly  in  pots  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
give  very  little  water  until  the  plants  are  rooted. 
Too  much  moisture  causes  them  to  damp  off. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees. — Push  on  the  pruning  of 
wall  trees  where  that  work  has  not  yet  been  accom¬ 
plished,  for  the  buds  will  commence  to  swell  up 
presently  if  the  mild  weather  continues.  Where 
birds  are  very  troublesome  it  may  be  advisable  to 
defer  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  till 
later  on,  but  the  sooner  it  can  be  accomplished  with 
safety  the  better. 

Celery — Those  who  have  a  demand  for  a  very 
early  supply  of  Celery  can  make  a  small  sowing  now 
in  seed  pans,  placed  in  a  forcing  house.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  well  up  they  should  be  removed  to 
a  cooler  house  and  stood  near  the  glass  to  prevent 
them  becoming  drawn. 

- - 

Quescions  add  AnsroeRS. 

Tomato  Disease. — J.  Holmes,  Junr.  :  We  do  not 
suppose  that  any  chemical  which  you  could  apply  to 
the  soil  would  be  of  any  service  ir  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  secret  of  the  whole  thing 
is  good  cultivation.  You  do  not  give  us  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  you  are  to  treat  your  plants,  nor 
under  what  condiiion  you  are  to  grow  them,  other¬ 
wise  we  could  give  you  more  precise  information. 
In  any  case  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be 
kept  very  dry  and  moderately  cool  after  the  plants 
reach  the  flowering  stage.  Ventilate  fully  and  freely 
both  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  house  to  maintain  an 
equal  temperature  throughout.  There  must  be  no 
cold  draughts  from  one  part  of  the  house  rushing 
into  a  warm  house.  Tomatos  in  summer  require  no 
coddling  whatever,  and  are  better  without  it,  even  if 
they  grow  more  slowly.  If  grown  in  pots  they  will 
require  water  and  liquid  manure  occasionally  at  the 
roots  ;  but  if  planted  out  in  good  soil  that  has  been 
manured  the  previous  autumn  or  winter,  they  require 
hardly  any  water  all  the  summer  after  they  have 
reached  the  flowering  stage  and  are  making  good 
growth. 

Species  of  Fuchsia,  etc. — Bronze :  A  species  of 
Fuchsia  or  Pelargonium  would  be  plants  belonging 
to  those  genera  which  have  not  been  improved  in 
any  way  since  their  introduction  to  this  country. 
That  is  what  the  schedule  of  your  society  evidently 
means.  In  the  case  of  Fuchsias  we  would  not 
exhibit  any  of  the  fine  garden  varieties  with  either 
single  or  double  flowers.  F.  fulgens  which  you 
mention  is  a  good  species,  and  so  are  F.  corymbi- 
flora,  F.  triphylla,  F.  thymifolia,  F;  procumbens,  F. 
microphylla,  F.  arborescens,  F.  coccinea,  F.  depen- 
dens,  F.  macrostema,  and  F.  splendens,  all  of  which 
are  in  cultivation  in  one  garden  or  another  in  this 
country.  The  species  of  Pelargonium  which  you 
may  be  able  to  secure  are  more  numerous,  including 
P.  cucullatum,  1.  denticulatum,  fragrans,  Radula, 
P.  zonale,  P.  peltatum,  P.  inquinans,  P.  echinatum, 
P.  capitatum,  P.  quercifolium,  P.  ardens,  P.  tomen- 
tosum,  and  others  less  common.  The  last-named, 
together  with  P.  Radula,  P.  denticulatum,  P. 
fragrans,  and  others,  are  strongly  scented,  and  if 
well-grown  would  be  telling  with  the  judges. 

Broom  Rape  on  Pelargonium. — .1.  H.  :  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  of  the  Lesser  Broom 
Rape  (Orobanche  minor)  growing  upon  the  roots  of 
a  Pelargonium.  We  have  seen  it  upon  the  roots  of 
a  Pelargonium  and  upon  those  of  a  Pear  tree  in  the 
same  garden.  In  a  wild  state  we  have  also  found  it 
upon  the  roots  of  a  grass  (Avena  elatior  bulbosus), 
on  Trifolium  pratense,  and  various  other  subjects. 
The  variety  O.  minor  Hederae,  we  have  found  upon 
the  Ivy  in  widely  remote  localities.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it 
on  the  roots  of  other  exotic  plants  besides  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  for  our  experience  leads  us  to  consider 
Orobanche  minor  as  a  parasite  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  various  plants  as  a  means  of 
subsistence. 

Names  of  Plants. —  G.  Russell:  Aspasia  epiden- 
droides. — B.  L.  S.  :  i.  Begonia  manicata ;  2, 

Eranthemum  nervosum  (commonly  called  E. 
pulchellum)  ;  3,  Begonia  angularis  ;  4,  Reinwardtia 
trigyna ;  5,  Pteris  scaberula. — /.  M.:  i,  Oncidium 
excavatum  aurosum ;  2,  Odontoglossum  ramosissi- 
mum  ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata  Percivaliana  ;  4,  Calanthe 
vestita  ;  5,  Cypripedium  concolor ;  6,  Oncidium 
cheirophorum. — R.  C. :  Boronia  heterophyila. 

Truffles. — Thos.  Bradshaw.  1  he  specimens  you 
send  are  certainly  not  the  Truffles  of  commerce, 
and  possibly  not  Truffles  at  all.  The  black 
bark  of  the  tubers  are  quite  smooth  you  will  observe, 
and  the  interior  is  hollow,  white  with  exception  of 
black  patches  towards  the  inside  of  the  hollow  where 


the  spores  are  situated,  and  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  The  bark  of  the  true  Truffle  is 
warty,  and  the  flesh  solid  and  variously  marbled. 
They  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  eakareous  soil  under  Beech 
trees,  sometimes  under  Oaks,  and  occasionally  near 
Conifers  ;  but  we  never  heard  of  them  under  Lime 
trees.  The  flesh  of  the  tubers  you  send  is  white, 
but  so  thin  that  we  should  hardly  consider  it  worth 
eating,  even  if  not  poisonous.  They  are  evidently 
allied  to  the  Truffle  family,  but  we  cannot  advise 
you  to  eat  them. 

COM.MUNICATIOXS  RECEIVED. - A.  H. — W.  D. - 

S.  &  S.— J.  B.— E.  P.— W.  M.— B.  F.— R.  B.  L.— 
R.  E.— T.  B.  B.— H.  A.  B.— W.  W. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. — 
Garden  Seeds  for  1894. 

Thomas  Sibbald,  Bishop  Auckland. — Kitchen 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Garston,  near  Liver¬ 
pool. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Sundries,  &c. 

Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  32,  Queen  Square,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Alex.  Finlayson,  42,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co  ,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  &c. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. — 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  John’s,  Worcester. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

■ - -f- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  -zyd,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  good  demand 
for  Trefoil  at  full  prices,  and  finest  Canadian  Red 
Clover  meets  a  steady  sale  at  hardening  rates, 
English  Clover  and  Cowgrass  are  neglected  and 
offer  at  lower  prices.  French  Italian  Ryegrass  has 
advanced  2S.  per  bale.  Supplies  very  short. 


CO VENT  GARDEN  MARKEi. 


Jan.  24//;,  1894. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  Ib.  0916 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

—St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


5.  d 
6  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


d.  s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  o 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  03  06 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


s,  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


X.  d. 
4  0 
3  0 
1  6 
0  6 


I  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


X.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  o  15  0 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  0  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  iS  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


X.  d.  X  d. 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  o 

Hyacinths...  pec  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  o 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  0  15  o 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  20  40 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  09  10 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations... per  doz.  10  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 3  080 

doz.  blooms . o  630 

Eiicharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  610 

Lilac, French. per  bch.  4  060 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.  4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  Frencli, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  26  36 
Oi  chid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 


X.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  90 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  i  & 

^scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  90 

Poinsettia,  dcz.  bloom  4  090 
Pyreihrum  doz.  bun.  1640 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 

—  .  per  box  50  80 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Saflfrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0620 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  16 
Violets,  Panne,  French 

per  bch.  30  40 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  2030 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  1026 


o'Ojn 
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NEW 


TOMATOES. 


‘REGHNA’: 

Is.  6d.  &  2s.  6d.  per  packet  post  free 

This  valuable  novelty  is  early  and  very 
prolific ;  it  sets  its  fruit  well  out  of  doors,  and 
also  under  glass.  The  fruit  is  smooth,  some¬ 
what  round  in  shape,  of  beautiful  deep  colour 
and  delicious  flavour. 

From  Mr.  STEPHEN  CASTLE,  Ashford  Yineyard 

“  Webbs’  Regina  Tomato  is  the  best  variety  I  ever 
grew.  It  is  a  free  setter — fruit  of  good  size  ;  have 
cut  bunches  of  6  fruit  that  turned  the  scale  at 
2  lbs.  Its  shape  is  very  pleasing,  and  colour,  with 
flavour,  all  that  can  be  desired.  In  an  unheated 
house  it  is  also  doing  well — setting  every  flower. 
For  all  purposes,  especially  trade,  this  Tomato 
must  be  considered  the  best.” 


‘  SENSATION  ’ : 

Is.  6d.  &  2s.  6d.  pen  packet  post  free. 

Very  robust,  exceedingly  prolific,  of  rich 
deep-red  colour,  ana  delicious  flavour. 

From  Mr.  H.  DUMBLE,  Walthamstow. 

“  Please  forward  a  packet  of  your  Sensation 
Tomato.  We  had  a  packet  last  year,  and  grew 
the  best  crop  in  Walthamstow.” 


See  Wehhs'  Spring  Catalogue,  post  free,  is. 

Webbs,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


LITTLE  &  BAILANTYNE 

BY  AP'OTXTMRNT 

Nurserymen,  iSti  Prirce  of 

Seedsmen,  and  VVdles  and  H.M. 

Wood  Forestprs- Commissioners 
CO  H.M.  The  or  Woods  and 

Queen,  H  R.H.  Fortbts. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Of  Superior  and  Selected  Stocks. 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

From  Prize  Strains. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Selected  Scotch  Grown. 

PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 


Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues,  post 
free,  on  application. 

ICARLXSIL.:^ 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 
Tottenham,  London. 


B.S.WILUAMS^SON 

VI CTO RIA& PARADISE  NUESJERIES 
UPPER -HOLLOWAY,  LONDON.^ 


EXPLANATION ! 

- J - - 

E.  G.  HILL  &  CO.’S 

American  Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  by  the  above  firm  of  my  cable¬ 
gram;  I  have  not  the  sole  control  cf  their  Chrysanthemum 
novelties  for  this  country.  But  having  bought  of  them  a  large 
quantity  of  stock  plants  of  Challenge,  Eugene  Dailledouze, 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  which  have  arrived  in  good  condition,  I 
can  supply  in  March  as  follows  : — Challenge  and  Eugene 
Dailledouze,  4s.  each  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  3s.  each. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  book  orders  for  them,  as  well  as  all  or 
any  of  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.’s  Novelties,  which  I  am  sure  will 
prove  grand  acquisitions. 

H.  J.  aONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hitlier  Green,  Lewiskm,  S.E. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

FRUIT_ 

ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 

The  best  procurable. 


SEEDS 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

R13.  SlVnODH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


TO  PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT 

sowg  8GW 

SVTTOM’S 

SEEDS 

AND  HAVE 

THE  FINEST  VEGETABLES 

FOR  THE  TABLE 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


SUTTON’S  COLLECTIONS 

prepared  at  the  following  prices, 
contain  not  only  a  most  liberal 
supply,  but  all  the  varieties  are 
of  the  very  best,  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked,  and  abundant 
croppers. 

5/-,  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  17/6,  and  21/-. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  on  Receipt  of  Remittance. 


“  Your  Collection  turned  out  remarkably  well, 
not  a  seed  of  any  kind  failing  to  come  up.” — Mr. 
I  W.  Willis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Prevost. 


SUTTON’SSEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS,READiNG.  i 

— - _ J 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  361, 


”  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  February  6th. — Sale  of  Bulbs,  hardy  plants,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  8th.— Sale  of  Bulbs,  greenhouse  and 
hardy  plants,  See.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  gth.— Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  at  2  p.m. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  yd,  1894. 


^HE  Earl’s  Court  Exhibitions. — It  is  a 
^  matter  for  grave  regret  that  the  prize- 
money  won  by  exhibitors  at  last  year’s 
exhibitions  at  Earl’s  Court  has  not  been 
paid.  We  excuse  nothing,  neither  do  we 
offer  praise  or  blame.  If,  as  may  have 
been  the  case,  the  entire  exhibition  was  a 
failure  financially,  then  it  is  much  to  be 
deplored  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  such 
failure,  unless  the  exhibitors  were  officially 
warned  of  the  contingency  beforehand,  does 
not  release  the  promoters  of  the  exhibitions 
from  their  responsibilities. 

If  it  had,  earlier  in  the  season,  become 
evident  that  the  prizes  could  not  be  paid 
from  out  of  the  comparatively  small 
takings,  then,  in  all  honesty,  the  series  of 
shows  should  have  been  closed.  All  the 
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same,  exhibitors,  even  though  they  found 
all  their  prize-money  so  honourably  and 
promptly  paid  in  1892,  yet  must  have 
realised  that  in  exhibiting  they  ran  risks, 
as  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  shows 
were  but  so  many  financial  speculations,  to 
be  rejoiced  over  if  they  were  profitable, 
and  to  be  repudiated,  perhaps,  if  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  failure,  too,  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  to  make  good  their  promises 
with  regard  to  the  charities  should  also 
have  operated  as  a  warning. 

It  was  easy  to  see  at  the  shows  of  the 
past  year  that  the  attendance  of  the  public 
was  small  and  unpromising,  though 
undoubtedly  the  shows  were  excellent 
ones,  and  much  appreciated  by  all  who 
saw  them.  All  the  same,  it  can  but  be 
best  when  exhibitions  of  the  nature 
referred  to  are  promoted  essentially  in  the 
interest  of  horticulture.  If  we  except  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  from  this  inclu¬ 
sion,  it  is  because  the  directors  of  that 
noble  building  have  ever  shown  a  real 
desire  to  promote  horticulture  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power,  and  they  always  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  exhibitors.  It  is 
specially  for  this  reason  that  with  so  many 
others  we  deplore  the  non-revival,  so 
much  desired,  of  the  former  fine  autumn 
fruit  exhibition  at  the  Palace. 


^HE  Busy  Bees. — These  favoured  insects 
of  song  have  reason  to  complain 
seriously  of  the  measure  of  notoriety  meted 
out  to  them  by  the  members  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club.  Dr.  Watts,  that  illustrious 
hymnologist  and  composer  of  sacred  as 
well  as  moral  dogmas,  made  our  childhood 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  bees,  lauding 
them  for  their  industr}^  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise.  especially  in  improving  “  the  shining 
hour” — ominous  phrase  in  these  days, 
when  that  seems  to  be  the  function  of  the 
scamps  and  scoundrels  of  humanity.  Not 
that  the  bee  is  one  or  other  of  these 
beings,  but  it  is  all  the  same  ver’}'  much  of 
a  humbug.  Not,  again,  that  the  bee  has 
srt  up  as  such,  but  poets  and  scientists  so- 
called  have  striven  to  set  the  bee  on  a 
pedestal  of  marvellous  usefulness  to 
humanity,  and  now  their  humbug  is  at  last 
being  found  out. 

The  busy  bee  is  being  dethroned  from 
his  pride  of  place,  his  potency  as  an  agent 
in  the  production  of  floral  fertilisation  is 
not  merely  questioned,  it  is  denied. 
Practically  we  have  been,  in  the  great 
matter  of  fertilisation,  giving  to  the  bee 
credit  which  really  belonged  to  the  pure 
forces  of  Nature,  perfect  floral  structures, 
or  atmospheric  actions.  The  declarations 
antagonistic  to  bee  uses  in  this  direction, 
made  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  shows  that 
we  are  getting  on.  It  does  not  seem  so 
long  since  that  the  man  who  would 
question  the  fertilising  value  of  the  bee 
would  have  been  consigned  to  Coventry  as 
an  entomological  heretic. 

Happily  now,  after  the  publication  of 
the  recent  discussion  on  this  subject  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  we  may  breathe  again, and 
need  not  dread  the  darts  of  the  entomo¬ 
logists,  which  are  sharper  than  the  stings 
of  the  bee  itself.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
this  insect  fetish  has  thus  been  rudely  de¬ 
throned.  The  eulogies  of  the  bee  as  a 
fertiliser  wont  stand  the  test  of  observation. 
Theories  established  to  suit  fetishes  wont 
long  endure  close  practical  inquir}?. 


^ARNATiONS. — Hardy  and  easy  of  cultiva- 
^  tion  generall)^  as  these  are,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  popularity  is 
materially  affected  adversely  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  many  growers  of  Carnations  experi¬ 
ence  in  keeping  plants  through  the  winter 
free  from  the  Dianthus  disease  or  fungus. 


This  trouble  respects  no  plants  or  growers. 
It  is  alike  a  pest  wherever  conditions  to  its 
existence  are  favourable,  and  there  are  few 
varieties  that  are  not  at  times  amenable  to 
the  fungus. 

Whilst  we  hear  constantl}'-  complaints 
of  the  great  evils  resulting  from  the  fun¬ 
gus,  we  also  not  unfrequently  learn  of 
stocks  that  escape  quite  unharmed,  and  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  could  those 
who  thus  suffer  nothing  be  induced  to 
clearly  define,  not  only  the  conditions  of 
culture,  but  also  position  and  climatic 
surroundings.  Thus,  of  plants  grown 
through  the  winter  in  houses  and  in  warmth 
we  rarely  hear  of  mischief  being  done,  yet 
plants  of  similar  varieties  or  constitutions 
kept  in  cool  frames  suffer  much.  Again, 
we  hear  of  plants  growing  out  of  doors,  if 
in  rather  flat  or  low  lying  situations,  being 
much  harmed,  whilst  others  planted  in 
higher  situations,  and  where  there  is  much 
less  of  humidity,  being  uninjured.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  batches  of  Carnations 
wintered  in  this  exposed  way  were  in  pots 
standing  on  one  side  of  a  nursery  road  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  swept  by  fierce 
winds,  and  yet  out  of  hundreds  of  plants, 
and  all  good  sorts,  not  a  plant  was  any  the 
wmrse  for  the  exposure. 

The  moral  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
neither  frost  nor  fungus  will  harm  ourCarna- 
tions  so  long  as  we  expose  them  to  an  active 
atmosphere, and  keep  them  fairly  dry  during 
winter.  If  the  fungus  can  be  kept  at  bay 
during  the  period  of  rest,  it  will  hardly  do 
harm  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 
If  the  Carnation  be  of  a  somewhat  alpine 
habit, should  we  not  act  wisely  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  furnish  it  in  the  winter  with  natural 
climatic  conditions.  Dressing  with  various 
materials  seems  so  far  not  to  have  proved 
very  successful,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned 
whether  the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  so 
far  tested. 

- mtm- - 

The  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  is 

announced  to  be  held  on  November  6th  and  7th. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
gardener  to  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  is  engaged  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Ingram  as  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at 
Belvoir  Castle. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.— At  a  meeting  of 
this  society  held  last  Saturday,  Mr.J.  Bell  Sedgwick 
in  the  chair,  some  very  beautiful  seedling  Amaryllis, 
raised  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  S. 
D.  Smith,  of  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  were 
exhibited,  and  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Early  Potato  Planting  has  become  general  in  the 
open-air  among  the  sheltered  nooks  of  West  Corn¬ 
wall,  but  some  seed  Potatos  are  frosted.  The  bright 
warm  weather  which  has  set  in  at  Scilly  has  done 
much  go..d  to  the  Narcissi  crop.  On  light  sandy 
soils  the  drought  of  last  year  is  felt  still,  thousands 
of  bulbs  that  flowered  then  being  belated  now,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  bulbs  to  make  their  usual 
growth. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  26th  ult.,  the 
special  receipts  announced  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  F. 
Capp,  gardener,  Newport  House,  Eardsley,  proceeds 
of  a  concert,  £6  ;  Tunbridge  Gardeners'  Association, 
from  sale  of  flowers,  £2  15s.  3d. ;  Mr.  Herbst, 
Richmond,  £i  is. ;  collecting  boxes  :  Mrs.  Wfllls, 
South  Kensington,  12s.,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Elphinstone, 
Henley  Park  Gardens,  Guildford,  £1  is.  6d. 

Fiuit  growing  in  Colorado. — A  Denver  correspon¬ 
dent  writes  in  a  Manchester  contemporary  : — 
Colorado  now  has  45,000  acres  planted  to  fruit  and 
at  least  another  10,000  acres  will  be  planted  next 
spring.  Although  the  larger  portion  of  the  orchards 
were  planted  within  the  last  three  years,  the  value 
of  the  fruit  crop  of  1893  was  /5oo,ooo,  with  a 
certainly  that  in  a  few  years  the  state  will  export 
instead  of  import  fruit.  The  annual  value  of  the 
pastoral,  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  of 
Colorado  for  1893  was  at  least  /8, 000, 000,  t.e.,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  entire  mineral  output. 


The  Queen  and  the  Wisbech  Fruit  Industry. — Mr. 
Richard  H.  Bath,  of  the  Wisbech  fruit  farms,  has 
forwarded  to  the  Queen  some  particulars  of  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry  in  the  Wisbech  district,  together 
with  a  water-colour  painting  by  Marie  Low  of  some 
Empress  pansies  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Arthur  Bigge,  assistant  private  secretary 
to  her  Majesty,  writes  in  acknowledgment : — "  I  am 
commanded  to  convey  to  you  the  Queen  s  thanks  for 
the  interesting  details  relating  to  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farms  in  Wisbech,  and  also  for  the  painting  of 
the  group  of  Empress  pansies  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  offer  for  her  Majesty’s  acceptance." 

The  Liverpool  Cure  for  Rheumatism. — “  Argus,” 
writing  in  Land  and  IVaiey  of  the  27th  ult.,  says  : — 
A  very  curious  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  faith,  came  to 
my  notice  this  week.  A  painter,  well-known  in 
London  Society,  and  by  no  means  undistinguished 
in  his  art,  has  suffered,  as  many  landscape  painters 
do  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  their  vocation,  from 
rheumatism,  for  many  years.  One  day  he  heard  of 
what  is  called  the  Liverpool  Cure,  which  consists  of 
carrying  a  raw  potato  at  all  times  in  the  left  hand 
breeches  pocket.  Despite  the  chaff  of  friends  the 
idea  attracted  him.  He  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  and  he  adopted  it.  From  the  day  he 
first  wore  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  tuber  to  the  present 
time  he  has  never  had  a  twinge. 

"  Autumn  Tints  ”  in  January. — A  South  Kensington 
Correspondent  writes  to  a  contemporary: — I  don’t 
know  w’hether  people  who  look  for  "autumn  tinted 
foliage  ’  after  Christmas  should  be  protected  against 
themselves.  It  may,  however,  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  demand  for  these  artistic  floral  decorations 
has  induced  a  supply  which  will  no  doubt  be  forth¬ 
coming  all  the  year  round.  My  wife,  last  week, 
bought  some  sprays  of  "copper  beech"  from  a 
flower  seller  in  High-street,  Kensington,  and  used 
them  in  vases.  A  leaf  or  two  happened  to  find  its 
way  into  the  water,  which  forthwith  turned  a  delicate 
pink.  Struck  by  this  phenomenon,  and  fore-seeing 
a  colossal  fortune  in  a  new  dye,  I  examined  the 
leaves.  Under  several  I  found  a  deposit  of  pinkish 
powder  adhering,  and  further  experiment  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  had  been  carefully  dyed. 

The  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  regret 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  well 
known  Society  may  lose  its  popular  Secretary,  Mr. 
George  Woodgate,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Jackson  in  the  office,  and  has  done  the  work  so 
admirably.  It  is  very  distressing  to  learn,  after  14 
years  of  service  at  Coombs  Warren,  that  now 
through  the  death  of  Lady  Wolverton  every  person, 
Mr.  Woodgate  included,  is  discharged  from  the  place, 
which  until  it  is  sold  will  be  closed  and  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  That  one  or  two  gardeners  should 
leave  when  death  takes  place  is  bad  enough,  but  it 
is  indeed  sad  to  see  so  many  paid  off  at  once  and 
with  scant  ceremony.  Whilst  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Woodgate  as  well  as  his  assistants  may  soon  secure 
other  situations,  we  realise  all  the  same  that  in  so 
doing  the  Kingston  Society  may  lose  its  genial  and 
excellent  Secretary,  a  result  which  we  are  sure  will 
be  deplored  by  a  wide  circle  of  gardeners. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  Mr.  Darwin. — A  public  meet¬ 
ing  convened  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Browne,  was 
held  at  Shrewsbury  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  proposal  for  raising  a  memorial  to  its  illus¬ 
trious  native,  Charles  Darwin,  the  great  naturalist, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Shrewsbury 
doctor,  Robert  Wearing  Darwin,  and  was  born  at  the 
Mount  on  February  12th,  1809.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  and  letters  of  apology  for  absence 
and  of  sympathy  with  the  movement  were  read. 
The  mayor  said  that  in  doing  honour  to  one  who 
had  shed  an  imperishable  lustre  on  his  native  town 
they  would  be  doing  honour  to  themselves.  In 
addition  to  the  suggestion  that  a  bronze  statue  o^ 
Darwin  should  be  erected  in  front  of  the  old 
Grammar  School,  now  the  Public  Library  and 
Museum,  it  was  proposed  to  found  a  scholarship 
to  his  memory,  in  connection  with  Shrewsbury 
School.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  ^loss,  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  moved  "  That  Shrewsbury,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Charles  Darwin,  should  possess  an 
appropriate  national  memorial  of  him.”  Alderman 
G.  B.  Lloyd  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  It  was  also  resolved  "  That  a  public 
meeting  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
best  method  of  carrying  out  the  proposal,”  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 
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“A  CHAT  ABOUT 

ORCHIDS.” 

A  VERY  interesting  work  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  entitled  “A  Chat  about 
Orchids.”  The  scientific  value  of  the  work  must 
not  be  measured  by  the  way  in  which  the  author 
puts  his  theory,  but  by  the  vast  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  book  contains.  To  all  who  are 
interested  in  horticulture  this  publication  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  work  of  great  interest,  as  it  is  not 
written  in  a  dictative  mood,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  impart  instruction  and  enlighten  the  student. 
Mr.  Boyle  from  the  very  commencement  warms  to 
his  work,  and  in  his  best  manner  tries  to  describe  in 
the  simplest  form  and  the  most  graphic  manner  how 
he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  first  principles  of  the 
art  of  growing  flowers  successfully.  Like  all  other 
enterprises,  it  is  beset  with  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties,  yet  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
succeeds,  at  once  reveals  to  us  that  he  had  the  mind 
of  a  genius. 

But  the  author  does  not  stop  when  he  has  become 
familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  flower,  but 
at  once  plunges  into  a  most  interesting  narration  of 
how  he  first  became  familiar  with  those  Epiphytic 
wonders  which  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the 
tropics.  He  describes  his  first  attempt  at  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  them,  and  good-humouredly  enough  con¬ 
fesses  the  difficulties  that  beset  him,  and  openly 
avows  his  complete  failure  ;  but  a  man  possessed  of 
indomitable  courage  is  not  baffled  by  his  first  failure 
in  attempting  the  growth  of  Orchids  ;  he  returns 
with  twofold  energy,  grasps  the  most  intrinsic  points, 
and  turns  his  defeat  into  a  glorious  triumph.  Having 
mastered  the  elementary  part  of  their  cultivation, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  describe  how  Orchids  can,  by 
careful  cultivation,  be  brought  to  perfection,  so  that 
what  was  once  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy  only  may  be 
brought  to  adorn  the  greenhouses  of  the  million.  Mr. 
Boyle,  by  much  study,  has  become  so  familiar  with 
the  different  sorts  of  Orchids  that  he  classes  them 
under  different  heads,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  once 
discern  which  species  of  Orchids  would  flourish  in 
different  kinds  of  houses,  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
best  suited  to  them.  The  author  still  retains  vivid 
recollections  of  his  own  early  travels  in  foreign 
lands,  and  delights  to  descant  on  the  hairbreadth 
adventures,  narrow  escapes,  and  months  of  untold 
hardships  of  the  travellers  in  search  of  Orchids, 
who,  life  in  hand,  face  the  jungle  and  forest  in  order 
that  they  may  be  the  bearers  home  of  some  rare  and 
unseen  variety. 

The  author  concludes  his  most  interesting  volume 
by  setting  apart  a  chapter  on  hybridisation.  He 
puts  all  technical  expressions  on  one  side,  and  simply 
shows  how  a  variety  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  by 
hybridising.  This  mode  of  producing  a  new  and  a 
choicer  variety  I  believe  to  be  only  in  its  infancy. 
As  we  become  more  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
cultivation,  the  number  of  these  costly  gems  will 
increase,  and  take  the  place  of  what  will  then  be 
termed  an  inferior  race.  I  heartily  recommend  Mr. 
Boyle’s  book  to  all  cultivators  of  Orchids,  feeling 
sure  that  the  more  it  is  circulated  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  for  it. — R.  Hinde,  Broomfield,  Sale, 
Cheshire. 

- ^ - 

REINWARDTIA  TRIGYNA. 

Hitherto  the  absence  of  fogs  has  allowed  this  old 
favourite  to  keep  up  a  fine  display  from  autumn 
onwards.  For  general  cultivation  it  is  the  better  of  the 
two  species  to  be  met  with  in  gardens, and  although  the 
delicate  primrose  yellow  flowers  of  R.  tetragynum 
may  be  larger  or  more  expanded  than  those  of  the 
plant  under  notice,  they  are  not  produced  in  the 
same  profusion.  Old  plants  of  R.  trigyna  may  be 
cut  back  after  they  have  done  flowering  and  grown 
on  again  by  repotting  them  after  they  have  started 
into  fresh  growth,  but  we  always  rely  upon  young 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  and  encouraged  to  make 
a  steady  growth  during  the  summer  months  by 
liberal  treatment.  When  the  rooted  cuttings  are 
established  singly  in  pots,  the  leading  shoot  or  shoots 
are  pinched  out  to  induce  a  bushy  habit  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  for  as  many  branches  as  possible 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  plants.  They  are  then 
repotted  into  larger  sizes  before  they  get  root  bound  ; 
growth  is  thereby  prevented  from  getting  into  a 
starved  and  stunted  condition.  After  a  reasonable 
number  of  shoots  are  obtained,  the  next  object  is  to 


encourage  them  to  make  strong  growth.  When 
their  flowering  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots, 
weak  liquid  manure  is  given  at  every  second  water¬ 
ing.  Nothing  is  gained  by  too  close  an  atmosphere 
for  the  sake  of  mere  height.  Plenty  of  ventilation 
must  be  given  on  favourable  occasions  as  well  as 
syringing  to  get  sturdy  growth. — De  facto. 

— - - 

AN  IMPROVED  WATER  BARROW. 

During  warm  summer  weather,  when  watering 
becomes  the  chief  business  of  the  day  and  overtime 
becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  alive  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  the  advantage  of 
good  utensils  becomes  apparent  to  all,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  over-laboured  workman.  The 
accompanying  illustration  of  Warner’s  New  Tipping 
Apparatus  shows  a  water  barrel  furnished  with  a 
rack,  by  which  it  may  be  hung  at  any  angle  desired 
for  the  convenience  of  dipping  out  the  water.  The 
rack  is  self-adjusting  when  the  barrel  is  pulled  for¬ 
ward  by  the  handle  for  the  purpose  ;  and  when  the 
barrel  is  empty  and  being  drawn  along  the  paths, 
the  rack  not  only  keeps  it  in  position  but  renders  it 
noiseless.  Labour  is  lessened  by  the  facility  and 
ease  with  which  the  water  can  be  withdrawn  from 
the  barrel,  and  time,  which  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  is  gained  thereby.  The  apparatus  can  be 
made  of  any  required  size  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  different  establishments  and  the  needs  of  particu¬ 
lar  cases.  It  is  known  as  Martin’s  patent,  because 
the  rack  adjustment  was  the  invention  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  Mr.  James  Martin,  the  manager  of  Messrs. 


Sutton  &  Sons’  Portland  Road  Nurseries  at  Read¬ 
ing.  We  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  mention 
another  simple  invention  of  his,  termed  Martin’s 
Patent  Flower  Rack,  for  the  artistic  and  effective 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers  with  the  greatest 
economy  in  material.  Very  encouraging  testi¬ 
monials  have  already  been  received  from  different 
quarters  respecting  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
flower  rack.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Warner  & 
Sons,  27,  Jewin  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  E.C.,  for  this 
opportunity  of  illustrating  the  New  Tipping 
Apparatus. 

- »T»  < 

THE  ALBERT  NURSERY. 

Within  easy  walking  distance  of  Peckham  Rye  and 
Honor  Oak  stations  is  the  Albert  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peckham 
Rye,  London.  The  other  branch  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  at  Fleet,  Hants,  and  serves  to  supply  the 
home  nursery  with  many  requisites.  The  principal 
object  of  the  nurseries  is  to  grow  decorative  stuff  of 
all  kinds  for  the  trade,  although  a  retail  business  is 
also  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.  grow  and  import  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  stuff,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Dutch  bulbs  in  general.  Daffodils, 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  Liliums,  Iris,  Azaleas,  Palms, 
Crotons,  Orchids,  &c.  Vines,  Roses,  Conifers,  trees, 
and  shrubs  generally,  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants 
are  grown  at  Fleet. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  at  present  in 
the  Peckham  Rye  Branch  are  the  quantities  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  being  forced,  and  to  be  seen  at  any 
time  during  winter  in  various  stages  of  development. 
The  Berlin  variety  is  the  favourite,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  large  and  numerous  flowers  are 
much  appreciated.  Until  fully  expanded,  they  are 
hidden  in  closed  frames,  and  in  many  cases  covered 


with  mats  or  something  that  will  exclude  the  light 
till  a  certain  stage  of  growth  is  reached.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  their  presence  cannot  be  ignored, 
for  the  visitor  on  entering  a  house  where  this 
popular  favourite  is  being  forced  is  met  by  a  delicious 
perfume  that  prevades  the  atmosphere  everywhere. 
The  foliage,  as  might  be  expected,  presents  a  very 
light  shade  of  green,  which  is  much  appreciated  by 
the  general  public,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Crowns  of  the  first  size  only  are  used  for  forcing, 
and  the  results  highly  satisfactory. 

Indian  Azaleas  are  also  prominent  and  noticeable 
at  present  in  several  of  the  houses.  They  are  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Continent,  and  present  the  close 
habit  and  dark  green  foliage  characteristic  of  the 
material  obtained  from  that  source.  The  greater 
quantity  is  disposed  of  wholesale  during  the  early 
part  of  winter,  while  the  rest  is  employed  for  forcing 
purposes  to  supply  the  cut  flower  business  of  the 
establishment.  They  are  introduced  to  the  forcing 
pits  in  batches,  where  some  of  them  were  in  bloom 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  ■•The  purity  and  beauty 
of  Deutsche  Perle  is  always  very  engaging.  The 
blooms  are  cut  separately  to  be  wired  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  generally 
spoken  of  as  Ghent  Azaleas,  are  grown  at  Fleet, 
where  the  varied  character  of  the  soil  enables  widely 
diverse  subjects  to  be  planted  and  reared  with 
success.  We  noted  some  large  batches  of  plants,  of 
dwarf  character,  and  remarkably  well  set  with  buds, 
probably  as  a  result  of  last  year’s  long  continued 
sunshine. 

Crotons  have  been  a  special  feature  of  the  nursery 
from  its  commencement.  From  a  few  varieties  at 
first,  the  collection  has  continued  to  grow  in  extent 
both  as  to  quantity  and  number  of  distinct  varieties. 
At  present  the  collection  contains  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  varieties,  including  all  the  leading  sorts,  both 
the  narrow  and  the  broad  leaved  kinds.  The  broad 
leaved  forms  are  the  most  popular  as  a  rule  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes,  because  the  leaves  can  then  be 
allowed  unlimited  freedom  to  attain  their  natural  size 
and  character.  '1  heir  broad  expanse  and  fine  colours 
in  crimson,  bronze,  gold,  and  green  are  very  telling. 
Of  this  type,  Andreanum,  Baron  James  de  Roths¬ 
child,  Earl  of  Derby,  Disraeli,  Flambeau,  Majesticum, 
Warreni,  Undulatum,  Etna,  and  Weismannii  are  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  Amongst  the 
narrow  leaved  sorts,  Picturatum,  Angustifolium, 
Elegantissimum,  Aigburthense,  Johannis,  and 
Aneitumense,  constitute  handsome  varieties  for  table 
decoration.  Fine  sorts  here  are  altogether  too 
numerous  to  indicate  in  detail.  A  number  of  large, 
old  plants  are  kept  in  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  cuttings,  large  batches  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  rooting  stage. 

Dracaenas  both  of  the  broad  and  narrow  leaved 
types  find  their  admirers  and  customers,  conse¬ 
quently  they  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Such  fine  things  as  D.  terminalis  and  D.  Lindeni 
are  grown  in  quantity,  and  at  present  their  foliage  is 
in  fine  condition  as  to  colour.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  popular  Amabilis,  Baptistii,  Nigra  rubra, 
Bausei,  Cooperi,  and  Congesta.  The  narrow  leaved 
and  silvery  edged  Doucetti  cannot  be  increased  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  it.  Green  leaved 
species  are  also  in  evidence,  including  D.  Draco,  D. 
indivisa  and  D.  lineata.  The  specimen  plants  of  the 
latter  are  well  furnished  with  foliage.  Amongst 
Aralias,  A.  elegantissima,  A.  gracillima,  A.  Sieboldi 
and  A.  Chabrieri  are  favourites.  We  noted  some 
plants  of  the  latter  six  feet  to  nine  feet  high.  A. 
Sieboldi  is  raised  from  the  seed,  and  is  valuable  for 
dwelling  room  decoration  011  account  of  its  hardiness. 
It  will  be  long  ere  the  useful  Pandanus  Veitchi  can 
be  dispensed  with  for  decorative  purposes  of  various 
kinds.  It  has  displaced  P.  utilis  to  a  great  extent 
in  private  establishments,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  widely  disseminated  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago.  Both  are  grown  at  Peckham  Rye,  but 
the  first  named  most  extensiv'ely.  A  very  service¬ 
able  Sedge  in  the  making  up  of  groups  is  Carex 
japonica  variegata,  the  leaves  of  which  are  about 
a  foot  long,  gracefully  arching  and  margined  with 
silvery  gray.  It  is  taller,  more  erect  and  of  a  darker 
green  than  Isolepis  gracilis,  which  it  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  displace. 

Caladiums  are  largely  used  during  the  season  for 
brightening  up  the  groups  at  various  exhibitions.  At 
present  they  are  being  propagated  by  division  of  the 
ubers  and  potted  up  for  starting  into  growth.  The 
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fine-foliaged  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex  are  grown  m 
considerable  quantity  and  variety.  We  noted  some, 
the  marking  of  whose  leaves  were  rich  and  attractive. 
The  foliage  of  Cissus  discolor  is  still  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  The  climbing,  slender  stems  can  be  utilised 
for  various  purposes,  in  the  draping  of  pillars  and 
rafters  of  the  stove,  for  climbing  on  wires  or  chains 
or  for  the  adornment  of  baskets  from  which  they 
will  hang  down  to  a  length  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  a 
single  season.  The  varieties-  of  Coleus  are  very 
numerous,  including  some  of  the  finer  of  recent 
additions.  The  plants  at  present  are  simply  in  the 
state  of  small  specimens  rooted  last  autumn  by  way 
of  stock  ;  nevertheless  the  variety  and  brightness  of 
colouring  even  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year  are  very 
striking,  and  give  an  earnest  of  what  they  will  be 
when  grown  on  under  the  influence  of  a  summer 
sun.  The  more  leathery  leaved  Ficus  elastica  remains 
one  of  the  most  popular  plants  of  the  day  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  numbers  of  plants  that  continue  to 
be  propagated.  At  present  the  foliage  presents  a 
robust  and  bronzy  hue.  The  variegated  variety  is 
still  in  great  demand. 

Stove  plants  are  very  largely  represented,  and 
besides  the  above  mentioned  are  several  Dieffen- 
bachias  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage,  including 
D.  Jenmanni,  D.  Shuttleworthii  and  D.  Bausei, 
whose  silvery  gray  and  greenish-yellow  markings 
contrast  beautifully  with  the  normal  light  green  of 
these  plants.  Both  the  flowering  and  the  fine-leaved 
Anthuriums  are  represented.  The  former  include 
the  broad-leaved  and  broad-spathed  A.  Scherzeria- 
num  Wardii.  The  other  type  contain  A. 
Waroqueanum,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  crystalinum  and  A. 
magnificum,  all  of  which  are  so  well  known  that 
description  is  unnecessary.  The  larger  kinds  can 
only  give  a  conception  of  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing  when  they  get  into  establishments  where 
space  can  be  afforded  them  to  develop  into  their 
natural  dimensions  with  leaves  3ft.  to  5ft.  long. 
The  bronzy  red  and  green  Acalyphas  are  not  over¬ 
looked.  The  dwarf  and  creeping  Fittonias  such  as 
F.  Pearcei  and  F.  argyroneura  can  be  put  to  various 
puYposes  in  an  establishment,  and  are  consequently 
almost  indispensable.  The  new  variegated  form  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into 
many  establishments  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  green  ones.  The  leaves  possess  a  silvery 
variegation  which  contrast  well  with  the  bright  red 
bracts. 

Flowering  plants  include  a  large  variety  of  subjects 
of  which  we  can  only  mention  a  few  Old  and  young 
plants  of  Gardenias  are  grown  in  quantity.  Boronia 
heterophylla  is  in  fine  condition,  and  will  flower  finely 
when  winter  is  giving  place  to  spring.  The  earliest 
batches  of  Gloxinia  are  already  in  full  growth,  while 
later  batches  are  only  being  started.  The  old 
Cyclamens  are  now  in  full  flower,  while  the  seedlings 
recently  potted  off  will  succeed  them.  We  noted  a 
large  batch  of  Impatiens  Hawkeri  waiting  for  the 
turn  of  the  season  to  develop  into  bloom  and  beauty. 
The  old  Primula  sinensis  alba  plena  is  grown  in 
quantity  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers,  which  are 
always  being  cut,  thereby  preventing  a  display  at 
any  one  time.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  was 
being  cut  down  preparatory  to  its  being  forced  ;  the 
plants  are  grown  at  Fleet,  and  brought  up  as 
required. 

Orchids  are  not  considered  as  a  speciality,  the  aim 
in  the  first  place  being  to  grow  a  quantity  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers.  The  favourites  for  this  purpose 
are  Cypripedium  insigne,  Coelogyne  cristata  and  the 
pale  C.  C.  Lemoniana.  Others,  however,  in  consider¬ 
able  variety  occupy _the  whole  of  one  or  two  compart¬ 
ments  of  a  house  including  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
Vandas,  Aerides,  Oncidiums,  Dendrohiums,  Odonto- 
glossums  and  others.  Palms  are  undoubtedly  and 
have  been  a  feature  of  the  nursery  from  its  com¬ 
mencement.  They  exist  in  all  stages  from  the 
germinating  seedlings  to  those  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  headroom.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  go  into  figures,  for  all  the  commoner  and 
more  useful  of  the  commercial  kinds  exist  in 
thousands.  They  are  mostly  germinated  in  narrow 
beds  made  for  them  beneath  the  benches  of  the 
warmer  houses  close  to  the  pipes  or  on  the  benches 
themselves.  Some  of  the  more  extensively  grown 
kinds  are  Latania  borbonica.  Cocos  Wedelliana, 
Areca  lutescens,  Corypha’australis  Geonoma  gracilis, 
Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Fosteriana,  and  various 
others.  Amongst  the  unusual  phenomena  we  noted 
a  large  plant  of  Chamaerops  humilis  in  fruit.  The 


long  plumy  fronds  of  Cocos  plumosa  reach  the  top 
of  the  house.  Geonoma  Seemani  has  much  broader 
leaves  than  G.  gracilis  and  is  altogether  distinct  in 
its  way.  The  plants  of  Areca  lutescens  commence 
to  branch  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence 
and  continue  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  roots  as 
they  get  older.  Some  of  the  large  plants  are  of 
considerable  size.  Areca  sapida.  A,  rubra  and  A. 
Verschaffelti  lend  a  considerable  amount  of  variety 
by  their  different  forms. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  nursery  is  the  large 
stock  of  Cycas  revoluta  in  various  sizes.  The 
foliage  where  still  on  the  plants  is  of  a  rich  dark 
green  as  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time  during  summer, 
but  as  even  here  the  leaves  are  cut  oft  and  utilised 
after  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  are  leafless  at  present,  and  very  thickly 
crowded  together,  with  other  plants  stood  amongst 
them  to  utilise  the  space.  A  few  of  them  have  com¬ 
menced  to  throw  up  their  young  fronds  again,  and 
will  require  more  space  for  their  accommodation. 
The  golden  stemmed  Bamboo  (Bambusa  aurea),  the 
Black  Bamboo  (B.  nigra),  with  black  stems,  and  the 
better  known  B.  Metake,  as  well  as  B.  Simmondsii, 
are  all  grown  at  Fleet  in  the  open  air  without  any 
protection,  and  are  brought  up  to  Peckham  Rye  in 
batches  to  start  them  into  fresh  growth  to  give  them 
a  fresh  appearance  for  decorative  purposes.  Akin 
to  this  class  of  decorative  plants  are  the  species  of 
Cyperus,  including  C.  alternifolius  variegatus,  which 
meets  with  such  a  demand  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  yellow  and  silvery  variegation  of  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatus  has  also  its  admirers.  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus,  A.  tenuissimus,  and  other  allied 
forms  are  almost  indkspensible  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  present  day,  and  find  a  home  here. 
Ferns  of  the  more  useful  market  kinds  are  raised 
from  spores  in  quantity. 

In  the  cold  frames  we  noted  fine  batches  of 
healthy  stuff  of  Araucaria  excelsa  and  A.  e.  glauca 
about  2  ft.  high.  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal,  show 
and  regal  classes,  as  well  as  Marguerites,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  and  various  bedding  plants,  are  grown 
in  considerable  quantity.  We  were  interested  with 
the  stocks  of  two  Lobelias  being  largely  propagated 
from  cuttings.  One  was  the  old  Emperor  William, 
sometimes  raised  from  seeds,  but  which  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  true  character  by  annually  propa¬ 
gating  it  from  cuttings.  The  other  was  the  new 
yellow  foliaged  Lobelia  aurea  compacta,  with  blue 
flowers.  Like  the  former,  it  can  only  be  obtained 
true  from  cuttings.  Even  now  the  yellow  foliage  is 
conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of 
Emperor  William. 
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Sowing  and  Planting. 

The  time  of  year  is  fast  approaching,  when 
gardeners  will  be  busy  with  this  important  work  ;  it 
is  not,  however,  well  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  as 
seasons  vary  so  very  much.  How  often  do  we  see 
that  because  seeds  were  sown  on  a  certain  date  one 
season,  they  are  recommended  to  be  sown  at  the 
same  time  the  next.  A  few  days  at  this  time  of  the 
year  does  not  make  so  much  difference  as  it  does  in 
the  Autumn,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  gardener’s 
duty  to  do  all  he  can  to  produce  crops  as  early  as 
possible.  No  greater  mistake,  however,  could  be 
made,  than  to  put  the  seeds  into  unsuitable  soil,  as 
they  are  almost  sure  to  perish. 

On  cold  heavy  soils  and  in  low  lying  places  the 
ground  at  the  present  time  is  very  wet,  so  that  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  sow  or  plant  while  it  is  in 
such  a  condition.  Such  work,  however,  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  little  judgment  and  careful 
observations — for  instance,  if  the  barometer  has  a 
tendency  to  rise  gently  and  there  are  signs  of  a  few 
fine  days,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  them  to 
fork  over  the  ground  so  that  it  may  become  dry  on 
the  surface  so  as  to  prevent  it  sticking.  A  couple  of 
wide  boards  should  then  be  brought  into  requisition 
to  stand  upon  whilst  drawing  the  drills,  sowing  the 
seed,  and  covering  it  in.  By  having  two  boards  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  stand  upon  the  soil  at  all,  as 
the  person  doing  the  work  can  use  one  while  he 
moves  the  other,  thus  enabling  him  to  proceed  with 
the  work  at  ease. 

On  warm  borders  Peas  may  now  be  sown  with 
safety,  even  the  early  marrow  kinds  ;  the  seed,  how¬ 


ever,  should  be  of  the  best  quality  so  as  to  induce  quick 
germination,  for  if  they  remain  in  the  soil  too  long 
before  coming  up  they  will  rot.  Pieces  of  glass  laid 
over  the  rows  will  greatly  benefit  them  by  warding 
off  the  rains  and  preventing  the  soil  from  being 
beaten  down,  A  few  rows  of  early  Carrots  may  now 
be  sown,  and  if  Spruce  or  other  boughs  be  laid  on 
the  ground  afterwards  these  will  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  beaten  down  by  heavy  rains.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Early  Milan  Turnips,  Golden 
Queen,  or  other  Lettuce,  and  Radishes.  Broad 
Beans  that  were  sown  on  a  warm  border  in  the 
autumn  will  by  this  be  large  enough  to  transplant. 
We  have  invariably  found  that  these  do  well  when 
planted  out  early  in  February,  as  their  roots  take 
hold  of  the  soil  before  the  drying  winds  of  March 
set  in,  so  that  they  grow  away  freely.  Lifting  must 
be  carefully  done  with  a  fork  so  as  to  preserve  all 
the  roots  intact,  and  afterwards  planted  with  a 
trowel,  making  holes  deep  enough  for  them  to  go 
straight  down.  If  they  are  planted  about  an  inch 
deeper  than  they  were  before  so  much  the  better,  as 
this  will  prevent  them  being  lifted  out  of  the  soil 
should  frost  set  in  afterwards.  If  planted  in  the 
old-fashioned  rows,  two  lines  forming  a  row,  these 
should  be  at  least  nine  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
allowed  a  distance  of  six  inches  between  them  in  each 
line.  It  will  be  found  at  the  time  of  gathering  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  those  planted 
and  those  left  on  the  border  undisturbed. 

A  sowing  may  now  be  made  in  the  open  ground  to 
succeed  those  transplanted,  for  by  so  doing  there 
will  be  no  blanks.  Broad  Beans  are  not  so  much 
in  request  when  Peas  are  plentiful,  therefore  do  not 
over  stock  the  ground  with  them,  only  sowing 
sufficient  to  provide  a  few  dishes  as  they  are  asked 
for.  They  are,  however,  often  wanted  in  the  autumn 
when  Peas  are  getting  over,  and  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter  to  supply  them  then,  as  the  young  plants 
are  so  subject  to  the  black  fly  during  summer;  but  if 
on  dry  hot  land  a  sowing  be  made  at  the  back  of  a 
wall  on  a  north  border  these  will  usually  give  a 
supply  till  frost  comes.  Care,  however,  is  needed 
with  such  sowings,  for  if  there  is  not  plenty  of  room 
allowed  between  the  plants  they  become  drawn  and 
therefore  of  no  use.  Those  who  have  command  of 
open  places  in  a  field  would  do  well  to  make  a  late 
sowing  or  two  there,  as  they  do  not  grow  so  robust 
as  on  the  rich  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  on  that 
account  set  more  flowers. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

Cauliflowep  Lamoureux’s  Non  Plus  Ultra. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  already  quite  enough 
varieties  of  Cauliflower;  true,  but  some  of  them 
have  not  much  in  the  way  of  real  merit  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  and  might  with  advantage  be  lost  to 
cultivation.  The  variety  under  notice  is  a  most 
reliable  one.  I  have  grown  it  in  this  place  for  five 
years  and  have  always  found  it  do  us  good  service 
during  August  and  September.  We  require  a  goodly 
supply  of  this  vegetable  in  the  autumn  for  the 
shooting  parties,  and  accordingly  grow  several  sorts  of 
which  Lamoureux’s  Non  Plus  Ultra  is  amongst  the 
best.  To  come  in  before  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  it 
is  most  valuable,  and  not  being  quite  so  large  as  that 
variety  is  an  advantage  in  its  favour,  as  it  does  not 
take  up  so  much  room  on  the  ground.  It  has  long, 
robust  leaves,  and  when  these  fold  in  the  heads  be¬ 
come  of  the  purest  white,  while  the  flavour  is  most 
delicate  and  palatable. — Con. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  in  Tubs. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  stable  manure  and  leaves  to  enable 
them  to  force  this  vegetable  in  the  open ;  nor  do  I 
consider  this  the  most  economical  way  of  getting  an 
early  supply,  and  consequently  I  do  not  force  either 
Rhubarb  or  Seakale  in  the  open  ground.  The 
former  I  force  in  tubs — paraffin  o  il  casks  cut  in  two 
— putting  into  them  prepared  roots,  the  first  lot 
during  November.  The  tubs  are  either  placed  in  a 
warm  house  or  in  the  Mushroom  house,  and  the 
Rhubarb  soon  makes  a  good  growth.  During  the 
last  four  years  we  have  been  able  to  pull  good  stalks 
by  the  first  of  January,  and  continue  doing  so  until 
the  crop  came  in,  in  the  open  air,  by  putting  in 
roots  as  required.— Co«. 

The  Carnation,  its  History,  Properties,  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodvvell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand.  W.C.  is.  6d.  post  free,  is.  yd. — Advt.l 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Arachnanthe  Cathcartii  in  a  Wild  State. 
Many  are  the  Orchid  collections  into  which  this  has 
found  its  way,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
numerous  the  failures  that  have  occurred.  The 
great  beauty  and  the  remarkable  structure  of  the 
flowers  ever  and  anon  induces  fresh  cultivators  to 
try  their  skill  with  it.  In  its  native  home  it  affects 
thickly  wooded  places  in  the  vicinity  of  streams 
where  a  continuous  moisture  is  rising  and  keeping 
the  atmosphere  humid  all  the  year  round.  It  is  at 
all  times  heavily  shaded  by  the  thick  foliage  of  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  so  that  direct  sunshine  cannot 
influence  or  harden  its  growths.  For  this  reason 
it  has  what  gardeners  term  a  delicate  constitution. 
There  is  an  almost  continuous  rainfall  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  commencing  in  May,  and  keeping  the 
forests  in  a  drenched  and  saturated  condition.  Even 
after  this  period  the  atmosphere  is  kept  humid  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  in  the  localities  where  the  plants 
grow,  by  the  spray  arising  from  the  streams  in  the 
rocky  gorges,  and  this  moisture  is  maintained  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  thick  umbrage  afforded  by  the 
rampant  vegetation.  Cultivators  who  expect  to 
succeed  must  therefore  attempt  to  imitate  natural 
conditions  as  far  as  possible  by  keeping  the  atmos¬ 
phere  humid  and  the  plant  shaded 'or  placed  in  a 
shady  position  where  the  moisture  cannot  quickly 
dry  up.  A  moist  wall  or  other’surface  to  which  its 
roots  can  cling  would  prove  favourable  to  its  well¬ 
being. 

Saccolabium  bellinum. 

Those  who  undertake  the  growth  of  this  plant  for 
the  first  time  must  not  expect  it  to  develop  racemes 
a  foot  or  two  in  length,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhyn- 
chostylis  retusa,  generally  known  as  Saccolabium 
Blumei,  nor  like  S.  giganteum,  for  its  growth  and 
habit  with  regard  to  the  flower  stems  are  quite  of  a 
different  kind.  They  are  short,  in  fact  appearing 
quite  abrupt,  and  bear  a  fascicle  or  cluster  of  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  same.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  varying  shades  of  greenish-yellow,  more  or  less 
heavily  spotted  or  blotched  with  crimson  or  blackish- 
purple.  The  lip  is  white,  finely  toothed  at  the 
margin,  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  on  which 
are  situated  some  purple  spots.  The  most  attractive 
and  charming  feature  of  the  whole  plant  is  the  heavy 
beard  of  white  hairs  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
central  area  of  the  lip. 

Aspasia  epidendroides. 

Judging  from  the  figure  of  this  plant  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  the  flowers  vary  considerably  in  the 
matter  of  colour,  when  compared  with  live  speci¬ 
mens.  The  species  was  originally  introduced  from 
Panama  in  1833  ;  but  has  at  no  time  probably  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  this  country.  A.  lunata  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  gardens,  but  that  bears  one 
flower  only  upon  a  scape.  A.  epindendroides 
flowered  quite  recently  with  Mr.  Geo.  Russell,  The 
Redlands,  Glasgow,  whose  specimens  were  imported 
from  Nicaragua.  The  scape  bears  six  flowers,  more 
or  less,  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  drooping  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flowers  are  reversed.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  pale  green,  heavily  banded  or 
almost  covered  with  pale  brown  blotches.  The  lip 
on  the  contrary  was  nearly  white  with  an  irregular 
purple  blotch  near  the  apex.  The  figure  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  represents  the  blotches  on  the 
sepals  and  petals  intensified  to  a  dark  brownish- 
purple.  The  blotch  of  that  colour  on  the  lip  nearly 
covers  the  whole  surface.  All  the  species  are  epi¬ 
phytical  in  habit  and  not  unlike  some  of  the  species 
of  Epidendrum,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
flower,  with  exception  however  of  the  pollinia.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  an 
Odontoglossum.  They  require  warmer  treatment, 
however,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  baskets. 

Epidendrum  Skinneri. 

In  most  respects  this  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
E.  Lindleyanum,  and  both,  of  course,  belong  to 
the  section  Barkeria,  under  which  name  they  are 
best  known  to  gardeners.  They  have  cylindrical 
upright  stems,  and  the  young  growths  proceed  from 
the  sides  of  the  old  ones,  so  that  after  a  number  of 
years  the  plants  present  a  curious  appearance, 
greatly  heightened  by  the  long  stout  and  gray  roots 
which  are  pushed  out  from  the  bases  of  the  new 
growths.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  E.  Skinneri  are 


rosy  purple,  and  in  this  respect  agree  with  those  of 
E.  Lindleyanum.  The  lip  is  oblong,  rounded  at  the 
end  and  appearing  emarginate,  owing  to  the  short 
and  suddenly  narrowed  point  being  rolled  under¬ 
neath  ;  the  general  colour  is  pink,  with  a  series 
of  purple  markings  near  the  apex.  The  column  is, 
purple.  The  species  does  not  seem  to  be  so  variable 
in  colour  as  E.  Lindleyanum,  and  is  generally  paler. 
Some  plants  flowering  in  the  cool  division  of  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  bore  from  three  to  six  flowers 
in  a  raceme. 

Maxillaria  punctata. 

Evidently  this  is  most  closely  allied  to  M.  picta, 
amongst  cultivated  species  at  least,  and  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  it,  but  the  flowers  are 
altogether  smaller.  The  number  of  them  produced 
from  a  small  plant  or  even  from  a  single  pseudo-bulb 
is  marvellous,  and  amply  compensates  for  any 
deficiency  in  size.  They  are  so  deliciously  fragrant 
that  they  might  well  be  employed  for  mixing  with 
other  flowers  for  this  quality  alone.  Each  flower 
stem  bears  only  one  bloom,  as  is  the  custom  with 
the  Maxillarias  generally,  but  a  large  number  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  base  of  each  pseudo-bulb.  Each 
can  be  removed  separately  as  it  comes  into  full 
bloom  and  utilised  amongst  cut  flowers— a  proceed¬ 
ing  that  will  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one, 
besides  lightening  the  strain  upon  the  plant.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  creamy-white  externally  with 
a  few  deep  purple  blotches,  and  pale  yellow  inter¬ 
nally  with  the  spots  appearing  through  them.  The 
lip  is  white,  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  anther  cap 
is  of  a  deep  purple.  In  an  ordinary  collection  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pet  plant,  and  welcomed 
for  its  sweet-scented  flowers  at  a  season  when 
Orchids  are  by  no  means  over  plentiful. 

Saccolabium  giganteum. 

To  the  robust  habit  of  the  plant  must  this  name  be 
attributed  rather  than  to  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
The  stem  isstout,but  under  cultivation  never  exceeds 
a  few  inches  in  height ;  its  bears  rigid  and  leathery 
leaves  about  nine  inches  to  twelve  inches  long  and 
two  inches  to  three  broad.  The  drooping  racemes 
of  well-grown  plants  equal  the  leaves  in  length,  and 
bear  strongly  fragrant  flowers  that  make  their 
presence  felt  through  great  part  of  the  house  in 
which  they  are  grown.  The  sepals  are  white  with  a 
few  scattered  amethyst  purple  spots  ;  the  petals  are 
narrower  with  a  blotch  at  the  apex,  but  otherwise 
similar.  The  three  lobes  of  the  lip  are  erect,  the  side 
ones  being  infolded,  and  all  are  of  a  deep  amethyst 
purple.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  namely,  S.  g. 
illustre,  often  grown  under  the  name  of  S.  illustre,  as 
if  it  were  a  distinct  species.  It  is  characterised  by 
its  larger  and  more  closely  spotted  flowers,  while  the 
lip  is  also  more  richly  and  brightly  coloured.  In  its 
native  habitats  this  plant  thrives  most  satisfactorily 
in  the  drier  districts  of  Lower  Burmah,  such  as 
Prome  and  Thayetmyo,  where  the  temperature  is 
very  high  and  hot  winds  blow  in  the  dry  season  until 
the  leaves  sometimes  get  more  or  less  shrivelled  and 
scorched.  Under  cultivation  therefore  an  abundance 
of  water  should  be  given  during  the  growing  season, 
and  the  plants  well  elevated  to  the  glass  to  expose 
the  foliage  to  as  much  sunshine  as  possible.  Water 
should  to  a  considerable  extent  be  withheld  at  the 
same  time  to  induce  the  plants  to  go  to  rest.  The 
flowers  appear  during  winter  and  are  then  highly 
appreciable. 

New  Gyp  iped  urns  from  Belgium. 
Orchid  lovers  attending  the  weekly  sale  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  rooms  on  the  26th  ult.,  were 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  four  striking  new  Cypri- 
pediums  brought  over  from  Ghent  by  M.  Jules  Hye. 
Two  of  them  unmistakably  stood  out  as  gems  of  the 
first  water,  but  the  one  which  most  took  the  fancy 
of  the  growers  present  was  C.  triumphans,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  two  natural  hybrids,  C.  oenan- 
thum  superbum  and  C.  Sallierii.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  like  Sallierii  in  having  a  yellow  ground,  but  is 
heavily  spotted  with  plum-black,  and  has  the  margin 
shaded  with  soft  rose.  The  lip  is  like  that  of  C. 
villosum,  but  darker  in  colour  than  any  we  had  seen 
before.  The  second  variety  was  unnamed,  but  was 
very  large  in  all  its  parts,  and  nearer  in  its  solidity 
and  rotundity  to  what  may  be  called  a  florists’  flower 
than  any  sort  yet  produced.  It  comes  from  C. 
Spicerianum  and  C.  tonsum,  and  has  a  grand  dorsal 
sepal,  3  in.  across,  white,  with  bronze-green  vena¬ 
tion,  and  an  intense  purple- brown  bar  down  the 
centre.  The  lip  is  large,  smooth,  and  of  a  rich 
bronze-purple  colour.  They  are  both  exceedingly 
fine,  and  their  raiser  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  acquisition  of  them. 
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Fairy  Rings. — The  green  circles  to  be  seen  in  thd 
pastures  and  meadows  in  various  parts  of  Britain 
have  been  associated  with  the  folk-lore  and  fairy 
tales  of  ancient  times,  before  education  was  very 
widely  diffused  amongst  the  masses  and  long  before 
school  boards  were  heard  of.  The  stories  connected 
with  them  were  doubtless  considered  of  great 
importance  to  our  rude  forefathers,  who  believed  in 
them  when  superstition  pervaded  the  masses  of 
society,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  to  an  incredible 
extent.  In  our  days,  superstition  has  receded  before 
the  advance  of  science,  and  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  generally.  Fairy  tales  have  lost  their  signifi¬ 
cance  and  even  their  importance,  except  so  far  as 
they  appeal  to  us  merely  as  interesting  tales  of 
former  ages,  whose  stories  have  to  a  great  extent 
been  divested  of  all  reality.  The  Fairy  Rings  so 
called  still  exist,  though  they  are  known  to  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  more  common  place  agencies 
than  fairies.  They  are  the  homes  of  several  species 
of  Agarics  and  other  fungi,  some  of  the  commonest 
of  which  are  Marasmius  oreades,  Agaricus  gambosus 
and  A.  arvensis. 

How  thi  rings  are  produced. — Doubtless 
many  have  observed  rings,  circles  or  parts  of  circles 
of  grass  that  are  much  greener  than  the  grass  either 
inside  or  outside  of  the  band  forming  the  circle, 
Spores  are  carried  by  the  wind  or  other  natural 
agency,  unintentionally  we  shall  say,  and  dropped  in 
some  part  of  a  field  where  they  commence  to  grow 
and  radiate  in  the  ground  amongst  the  grass.  After 
a  time  the  special  materials  upon  which  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  is  living,  become  exhausted,  and  the 
fungus  not  having  anything  to  live  upon  in  that  area 
of  ground,  dies.  The  roots  of  grasses  finding  an 
abundance  of  nourishment  in  the  decaying  fungus, 
grows  more  strongly  for  a  time,  and  assumes  a 
greener  appearance  than  the  grass  outside  the  area 
not  yet  permeated  by  the  fungus.  At  first  the  grass 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  green  patch,  but  when 
the  decaying  remains  of  the  fungus  in  turn  become  ex¬ 
hausted  the  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  patch  presents 
a  more  starved  appearance  through  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  than  it  did  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
fungus  spores.  The  bright  green  portion  then  for 
the  first  time  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ring, 
which  goes  on  increasing  in  size  year  after  year  as 
the  radiating  threads  of  the  mycelium  penetrate 
fresh  ground.  Sometimes  the  rings  get  broken  or 
irregular  owing  to  some  obstruction  to  the  growth  of 
the  fungus  at  the  broken  part,  or  an  accident  or  want 
of  proper  food  may  check  its  accustomed  progress 
and  so  lead  to  irregularities  in  the  ring. 

Results  of  Exhaustio.i  to  the  Soil'.— In  very 
old  pasture  that  has  not  been  disturbed  for  many 
years,  another  set  of  operations  sometimes  comes 
into  play.  The  grasses,  not  being  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  an  impoverished  soil,  partly  die  out,  leaving 
the  soil  to  be  occupied  with  something  else.  Plants 
that  are  able  to  extract  nourishment  from  a  poor 
soil  get  established  inside  the  ring,  even  thrive,  and 
produce  a  vegetation  more  or  less  perfectly  different 
from  that  outside  the  green  circle.  Amongst  these 
may  be  found  'Wild  Thyme,  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil, 
Woundwort,  grasses  that  manage  to  eke  out  an 
existence  on  poor  soil,  and  other  plants  that 
naturally  occur  on  dry  banks  and  thin  or  gravelly 
land.  Where  the  meadow  is  naturally  rich  the 
differences  may  not  be  so  great,  and  grasses  may 
continue  to  cover  the  area,  though  in  much  less 
flourishing  condition  for  a  time  at  least,  until  the 
land  partly  recovers  itself.  All  this  time  the  living 
and  growing  portion  of  the  fungus  is  really  outside 
the  green  circle.  We  cannot  feel  surprised  that  in 
an  age  of  superstition  all  this  should  be  attributed 
to  the  work  or  enchantments  of  fairies  or  other 
supernatural  agencies,  more  especially  if  the  area 
inside  the  ring  supported  a  markedly  different  vege¬ 
tation.  Yet  when  science  explains  the  matter  and 
can  show  that  all  this  is  due  to  natural  agencies, 
whose  workings  we  can  explain,  all  the  wonder  is 
gone  and  the  mystery  dissipated.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  more  wonder  in  the 
science  which  can  explain  the  real,  and  more  interest 
in  reality  than  in  mystery,  or  in  peopling  the 
imagination  with  the  doings  of  beings  which  do  not 
exist. 
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ROSES. 

The  '■  Rosarians’  Year  Book  ”  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  most  interesting  publications  of  the  year.  I 
presume  that  it  is  not  de  facto  the  organ  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  though  it  is  edited  by  one 
of  the  secretaries,  and  those  who  contribute  pages  of 
matter  which  concerns  the  Rose,  and  nothing  else,  are 
leading  members  of  the  N.R.S.  It  is  always  printed 
on  good  paper  in  large  type,  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  portrait  of  some  well-known  cultivator  ; 
the  publication  is  in  stiff  covers,  and  its  price  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  should  think  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  N.R.S.  is  more  especially  the  organ  of 
the  Society  than  the  "  Year  Book,"  but  both  are  very 
useful  and  highly  welcome. 

One  paper,  which  no  doubt  is  being  perused  with 
mournful  interest  through  the  recent  and  compara¬ 
tively  early  death  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Williams,  deals  with  the  subject  of  garden  Roses. 
We  saw  these  shown  on  several  occasions  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces  during  1893  almost  in  every 
case  in  the  form  of  large  and  striking  bunches  of 
great  beauty.  By  means  of  this  display  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  making  acquaintance  with  many 
old  friends  that  came  before  the  younger 
members  of  the  present  generation  with  freshness 
and  novelty.  I  dare  say  there  were  many  who  had 
little  idea  such  serviceable  subjects  could  be  had. 
But  with  the  exception  of  a  fe  v  types,  such  as  the 
China,  the  Polyantha,  and  such  of  the  Teas  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  William  Allen  Richardson,  the 
Dijon  Roses,  and  I’ldeal,  are  delightful  varieties 
for  garden  decoration,  very  few  are  perpetual 
bloomers.  But  they  atone  for  this,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  prodigality  of  their  bloom.  June  in  particular 
— in  the  case  of  a  garden  where  these  types  of  Roses 
are  grown — is  the  month  when  their  flowers  are 
abundant,  and  when  we  may  be  said  to  have  the 
summer  weather  at  its  height.  Garden  Roses  lend 
themselves  to  many  designs  in  training — they  form 
archways,  festoons,  hedges,  cover  rockwork,  decorate 
the  bare  trunks  of  trees,  and  beautify  the  garden  in 
many  ways.  They  are  characterised  by  freshness, 
freedom,  variety,  simplicity,  and  as  Mr.  Williams 
writes,  “  often  utterly  ravishing.” 

He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  "  Glorified  Eg'antines,” 
the  new  Sweet  Briers  raised  by  Lord  Penzance,  and 
he  says  of  these  that  they  are  more  persistent  in 
their  season  of  flowering  than  the  parent  Sweet 
Brier,  many  of  these  give  a  second  crop  of  bloom  in 
the  autumn,  and  certain  varieties  have  given  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  early  in  May  until  late  in 
September.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  having  been  employed  as  the  pollen  parent, 
and  Lord  Penzance  has  recorded  the  fact  that  when 
the  Sweet  Brier  was  made  the  pollen  and  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  the  seed  parent,  the  perfume  in  the.foliage 
was  lost,  the  reverse  preserved  the  fragrance  of  the 
leaves.  Mr.  Williams  adds  in  reference  to  these 
new  Sweet  Briers — "  neither  are  they  behind  even 
Rosa  canina  in  freedom  of  growth,  as  most  of  the 
varieties  are  far  more  vigorous  than  any  of  the  other 
Briers.  The  colours  from  the  deepest  crimson  to 
whitest  pink,  or  most  delicate  greenish-yellow,  make 
a  charming  addition  to  the  sirgle  roses." 

Only  the  Polyantha  multiflora  type  exceeds  the 
Penzance  Sweet  Briers  for  luxuriance  of  growth. 
They  bloom  with  marvellous  freedom,  and  especially 
from  August  till  the  end  of  September.  But 
Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler,  beautiful  and  free  as  it 
is  in  July,  lacks,  I  fear,  the  peculiarity  of  autumn 
blooming. 

The  Austrian  Roses,  notwithstanding  theh  lack  of 
perfume,  are  valuable  for  their  "  gorgeous  wealth  of 
bloom  and  striking  colours.  On  poor  lands  they 
grow  and  flower  magnificently.”  ■■  Many  people 
think  that  these,  and  numberless  other  garden  kinds, 
are  useless  for  cutting.  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
Rise  early  and  cut  hard.  Be  brave  enough  to  cut 
long  sprays,  right  back  into  the  hard  wood.  Set 
them  up  in  tali  vases,  and  a  more  effective  and 
artistic  display  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Such 
vigorous  summer  pruning  will  not  injure  the  plants 
if  not  indulged  in  too  extravagantly,  it  will  simply 
induce  more  growth  during  the  season  for  next 
year’s  bloom.  Ip  a  cool  room  these  sprays,  cut  as 
suggested,  will  last  for  days,  and  as  fast  as  the  older 
blooms  fail  others  will  open.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  the  two  best  of  the  section — -the 
Copper  and  Yellow  Austrians,  both  of  them  perfectly 


single.  Perhaps  they  were  never  more  covered 
with  bloom  than  they  were  during  the  past  dry 
summer,  and  they  remained  in  flower  for  several 
weeks.  So  pleased  were  they  with  the  appreciation 
they  commanded  that  in  September  they  again 
burst  into  full  bloom  and  lasted  quite  a  fortnight.” 

What  other  Roses  supplies  such  colour  as  the 
Austrian  Copper?  "It  is  an  intensely  brilliant 
metallic  orange-scarlet,  and  its  sister  is  surely  the 
most  gorgeously  vivid  yellow  to  be  found  in  nature.” 
Rose-growers  have  frequently  noticed  the  flowers  of 
both  forms  upon  one  plant,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  copper  is  but  a  sport  from  the  yellow. 

That  perfect  symmetry  of  form  is  helpful  to  the 
effect  produced  by  garden  Roses  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  essential  as  in  the  case  of  exhibition  flowers. 
“  In  some  garden  types  the  irregular  arrangement  of 
petals  has  an  artistic  beauty  of  its  own,”  which  is 
as  effective  in  its  way  as  improved  forms.  “  Hence,’’ 
says  Mr.  Williams,  “Harrisonii  and  the  Persian 
Yellow,  the  two  other  varieties  of  Au.strian  Roses, 
have  charms  quite  distinct  from  the  two  first-named. 
A  fair-sized  bush  of  these  with  its  masses  of  golden 
or  paler  yellow,  if  in  a  conspicuous  position,  attracts 
admiration  at  any  spot  from  a  foot  to  a  mile.”  But 
I  shall  refer  again  to  this  interesting  paper  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  number. — R.  D. 

- - 

TOMATO  CULTURE  FOR 

MARKETS. 

What  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  is  always  the 
result  of  a  successful  crop,  whether  the  main  object 
is  profit  or  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  humbling 
experience  one  goes  through  when  a  more  successful 
grower  calls  and  finds  one  in  a  condition  far  from 
perfect.  Thus,  I  think,  it  should  be  everyones  aim 
to  do  things  as  well  as  possible,  so  that  the  result 
may  be  p’easing  in  every  way  to  all  parties.  My 
purpose  now  is  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  amount  of 
forethought  and  attention  which  Tomatos  require  to 
grow  them  well  and  make  the  crop  pay.  To  begin 
at  the  root  of  matter,  let  me  say  that  the  variety 
which  I  prefer  to  all  others  is  Horsford’s  Prelude. 
It  is  a  splendid  cropper,  beautiful  in  shape,  setting 
ten  to  twelve  fruits  in  a  cluster,  and  of  a  quality  that 
commands  from  2d.  to  3d.  a  pound  more  than  any 
other  variety  we  grow.  I  may  say  here  that  it  will 
stand  any  amount  of  fire  heat  without  being  subject 
to  disease,  and  will  set  fruit  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground. 

Sow  very  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  whilst  in  a 
young  state  keep  the  seedlings  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  never  allow  them  to  become  root 
bound,  but  either  plant  out  or  pot  on  again  according 
to  circumstances.  Foriearly  work  to  plant  out  in  an 
open  bed  with  unlimited  root  run  is  the  way,  to  get 
no  fruit  at  all  till  they  have  nearly  run  their  course. 
Ours  are  planted  out  in  brick  pits,  30  ft.  long  by  a 
yard  wide,  with  two  courses  of  bricks  run  right 
round  and  i  in.  of  cement  run  on  the  top  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  position,  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  clay, 
and  the  compost  is  renewed  every  year,  a  good  free 
working  loam  being  used.  We  plant  two  rows  in 
each  pit  at  angles,  and  instead  of  earthing  soil  in  a 
mound  up  to  the  plant,  we  rather  hollow  it  away 
from  it  so  that  whatever  is  given  in  the  way  of 
feeding  goes  direct  through  the  ball  of  roots. 
Always  plant  firmly  and  not  too  thickly.  I  know  it 
is  very  tempting  to  many  when  they  have  the  plants 
on  hand  to  put  more  in  than  what  is  wise,  as  the 
following  case  will  show.  I  knew  a  man  who  had 
nineteen  pots  of  Tomatos,  size  No.  i,  variety 
Horsford’s  Prelude.  In  each  pot  he  had  two  plants, 
the  pots  were  stood  a  yard  apart,  and  the  total  crop 
produced  by  the  thirty-eight  plants  was  400  lbs.  of 
market  fruit,  or  nearly  12  lbs.  per  plant.  The  plants 
had  very  little  foliage  taken  off  them,  and  had  liquid 
manure,  after  the  first  fruit  was  cut,  three  times  a 
day  without  fail.  These  few  plants  had  the  sole 
attention  that  some  would  have  paid  to  three  or  four 
hundred 

If  anyone  will  adhere,  to  the  following  rules  the 
pleasure  and  profit  they  will  derive  from  Tomato 
culture  will  be  considerably  increased: — i.  Get  a 
good  variety  and  stick  to  it  till  you  get  a  better  ; 

2,  Confine  the  roots  so  as  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
root  run  ;  the  result  will  be  early  fruit,  shorter  joints, 
and  ample  means  of  fully  utilising  what  you  give  in 
the  way  of  feeding  material  ;  3,  Never  plant  so 
thickly  as  to  have  to  resort  to  cutting  off  the  leaves 
to  let  in  light,  a  yard  apart  is  quite  close  enough  ; 


4,  Give  air  without  limit  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  external  atmosphere  and  the  strength  of  your 
heating  medium.  A  warm,  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere 
is  the  object  always  to  be  kept  in  view. — J.  G 
Pettinger.  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 
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GARDENERS’  TESTIMONIALS. 

Most  certainly  if  testimonials  are  given  they  should 
be  in  every  way  a  truthful  record,  not  of  the  feelings 
or  the  conscience  of  the  writer — as  this  may  in  many 
instances  lead  us  to  say  very  uncharitable  things 
in  the  way  of  paying  off  old  scores — but  one  of  the 
true  capabilities  of  the  person  written  or  spoken 
about,  and  to  do  this  an  employer  should,  when 
giving  an  employe  a  character,  not  only  examine 
himself  as  to  the  failings  of  his  servant,  but  also  as 
to  his  own  shortcomings  in  his  dealings  with  the 
person  in  question  ;  this  would,  I  think,  greatly  tend 
to  a  giving  of  better  testimonials  than  at  present. 
In  my  opinion,  testimonials  are  of  very  little  value, 
and  from  some  employers  I  should  much  prefer  to 
take  a  man  with  a  bad  character  than  a  good  one. 
In  a  world  such  as  ours  it  seems  a  pity,  if  not  an 
injustice,  that  anyone  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
will  and  caprice  of  another  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood.  Were  such  not  the  case,  many  who 
have  made  mistakes  and  errors  in  lite  would  be  led 
by  experience  to  do  better,  who  are  now’,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  obliged  to  do  worse  for  the  mere 
sake  of  existence. 

Testimonials  to  be  of  any  value  should  be  a  life 
record  from  the  school  upwards,  and  should  not 
only  speak  truthfully  of  the  employed,  but  also  of 
each  of  his  employers,  so  that  those  who  read  might 
thoroughly  understand,  if  any  complaint  did  exist, 
the  true  nature  of  it.  They  should  take  the  form 
somewhat  of  a  soldier’s  discharge  with  the  addition 
of  columns  wherein  a  servant  should  be  at  liberty  to 
write  the  true  character  and  failings  of  his  last 
employer ;  this  would  in  all  probability  tend  [to 
make  better  places  as  well  as  better  servants,  and 
the  one  is  as  much  needed  as  the  other. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  find  persons  who  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  one  place  exactly  suitable  for 
another  ;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  tempers  not  blending. 
Many  young  people  who  are  dull  and  seemingly 
incompetent  only  require  a  different  and  better  mode 
of  instruction  than  their  employers  are  able  to  give;  a 
little  plain  but  quiet  talking  to  with  perhaps  a  large 
amount  of  humouring  encouragement  and  the 
difficulty  is  overcome  and  a  good  servant  made. —  IV, 
Mackay. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  right  hand 
figure  represents  Cypripedium  Stonei,  and  that  on 
the  left  C.  S.  platytaenium,  a  variety  of  which  is 
remarkable  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  has  the 
honour  of  having  realised  the  highest  price  yet  given 
for  an  Orchid  at  a  sale,  and  was  originally  a  chance 
find  amongst  an  importation  of  the  ordinary  form 
made  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  in  1863,  from 
Sarawak,  in  Borneo.  The  plants  now  in  cultivation 
have  all  arisen  from  it,  but  are  still  so  limited  in 
number  that  the  variety  still  remains  rare  and 
valuable.  By  a  sport  or  freak  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Schroder  some  years  ago  it  proved  to  be,  as 
had  been  long  surmised,  merely  a  form  of  C.  Stonei 
with  greatly  enlarged  petals.  It  is  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  appearance  of  two  or  more  fine 
forms  of  C.  Morganiae  in  different  collections.  The 
latter  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Stonei  and  C.  super- 
biens,  and  in  all  its  most  salient  features  approaches 
near  to  C.  Stonei  platytaenium.  The  hybrids  of  C. 
Morganiae  referred  to  are  beautiful  in  their  broad 
petals  and  heavy  markings,  while  C.  M.  langleyense 
is  characterised  by  the  clear  yellow  ground  colour 
which  serves  to  show’  off  the  spotting.  It  seems 
strange  that  C.  Stonei  platytaenium  has  not  been 
used  at  least  as  a  pollen  parent  in  the  raising  of 
hybrids.  Supposing  it  w’as  crossed  with  C.  super- 
biens,  surely  something  very  fine  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  On  the  other  hand  it  could  be  used  as  the 
pollen  parent  if  too  valuable  to  risk  burdening  it 
with  the  production  of  seed. 

- ■»-  -  - 

A  QUEEN’S  PRIZE  FOR  ROSES. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  condescended  to  patronize 
the  joint  show  to  be  held  by  the  Windsor  Society  and 
the  National  Rose  Society  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday 
June  27th.  Her  Majesty  has  presented  a  Silver  Cup, 
which  will  be  given  as  first  prize  in  a  class  for  twelve 
roses  distinct,  single  trusses,  open  to  all  amateurs. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  class,  which  has  been  arranged 
for  only  twelve  varieties,  may  enable  all  rose  growers 
to  compete. —  IV.  Colin  Romaine,  Hon.  Sec, 
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STREPTOCARPUS 

WENLANDI. 

There  are  a  few  species  of  Streptocarpus  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  giants  of  the  genus, 
or  the  aristocracy  of  their  tribe.  In  this  category 
S.  Dunnii  and  S.  Wenlandi  may  be  placed.  They 
agree  in  each  plant  possessing  only  a  single  leaf 
proper,  with  a  few  small  ones  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  bracts.  This  leaf,  remarkable  as  it  may 
seem,  is  a  development  of  one  of  the  two  miniature 
Cotyledons  of  the  seedling,  notwithstanding  the 
great  dimensions  it  ultimately  attains.  The  two 
species  mentioned  require  a  longer  time  to  reach  the 
flowering  stage  than  S.  Rexii  and  S.  lutea,  or  the 
numerous  progency  of  seedlings  that  have  been 
derived  from  the  crossing  and  intercrossing  of  the 
hybrids  obtained  from  them  originally  hybridised 
with  S.  Dunnii.  The  last  named  has  been  used  with 
well-marked  effect  in  infusing  fresh  life  and  novelty 
into  the  older  garden  plants  just  named,  and  we 
hope  there  is  a  grand  future  before  S.  Wenlandi  for 


the  buds  in  some  cases  were  almost  on  the  point  of 
expansion.  The  seeds  were  sown  last  February  so 
that  the  plants  are  now  close  upon  twelve  months 
old.  The  leaf  of  different  plants  measure  about 
i8  in.  to  2  ft.  long  by  i2  in.  to  14  in.  in  width.  They 
are  broadly  oblong,  curved  over  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  are  deep  green  above,  with  numerous  strong, 
incurved,  parallel  ribs,  and  are  deep  purple  beneath. 
They  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  rusty  appearance 
exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  S.  Dunnii,  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  cultivators  would  appre¬ 
ciate  smaller  leaves  and  more  of  them  to  a  plant  in 
either  case.  That  result  may  be  obtained  by  hybrid¬ 
isation  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Dunnii.  The  flower 
scapes  spring  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  appear 
in  succession  from  the  base  for  a  short  distance 
upwards  upon  the  midrib.  The  taller  scapes  attain 
a  height  of  18  in.  to  2  ft  ,  bearing  a  branching  cyme 
of  flowers  on  the  top.  In  shape  they  are  not  unlike 
those  of  S.  polyantha,  and  have  a  short  curved  tube 
with  an  expanded,  oblique,  five-lobed  blue  lamina 
with  a  white  throat.  The  flowers  of  S.  Dunnii,  on 


a  cow  and  have  suitable  soil  would  do  well  to  grow 
Parsnips  in  preference  to  Mangolds.  True,  the 
same  weight  of  roots  per  acre  will  not  be  obtained, 
but  there  is  this  much  to  be  said,  one-half  the 
quantity  of  Parsnips  will  be  ample,  for  if  exceeded 
the  milk  will  possibly  be  flavoured,  and  cows  give  a 
richer  milk  when  fed  with  them  than  from  any  other 
root. 

As  regards  culture,  the  Parsnip  does  best  in  a 
deep,  loose,  moderately  rich  soil,  not  recently 
manured.  If  freshly  trenched  it  may  be  manured, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  manure  if 
fresh  from  the  farm-yard  well  down  in  the  trench. 
Lime,  soot,  or  salt,  old  potting  bench  soil,  wood 
ashes,  or  any  artificial  manure  that  will  readily 
blend  with  the  soil  may  be  spread  on  the  surface  and 
dug  in.  Quarters  previously  occupied  with  Broccoli 
or  Cauliflower  or  any  other  crop  which  can  be  got 
off  the  ground  soon  after  the  New  Year,  will  come 
in  well  for  this  crop,  and  give  time  for  the  thorough 
working  of  the  soil  which  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  for  all  root  crops,  as  ground  that  has  been 


Choice  Cypriped.ums  ;  -  a.,  C.  Stonei  ;  b.,C.  Stonei  platytaenium 


the  same  purpose.  Although  it  has  previously 
flowered  in  this  country  it  is  still  very  little  known, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  quite  new. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  huge  and  solitary  leaf 
there  is  little  connection  in  common  with  S.  Dunnii 
and  S.  Wenlandi.  The  flowers,  both  in  structure 
and  colour  of  the  latter,  seem  to  possess  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  affinity  with  those  of  S.  Polyantha  ; 
while  the  leaf  of  the  latter  also  agrees  in  being  soli¬ 
tary,  but  is  nearly  orbicular  and  very  much  smaller. 
The  leaf  may  practically  cease  growing  for  a  time 
and  recommence  again  when  the  conditions  for 
continued  growth  become  favourable.  S.  Wen¬ 
landi  requires  about  twelve  months  to  attain  its  full 
development  and  flowering  size,  but  is  well  worthy 
of  what  attention  it  may  require  during  that  time 
for  the  sake  of  the  quantity  of  flowers  it  produces, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  perfection  or 
keep  up  a  succession,  for  they  continue  developing 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

About  a  month  ago  we  noted  a  batch  of  27  large 
plants  and  several  smaller  ones  in  the  Portland 
Road  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
The  flower  spikes  were  appearing  plentifully,  while 


the  contrary,  are  tubular,  with  a  comparatively 
narrow  or  small  lamina,  and  for  the  most  part  brick 
red. 

- »*- - 

THE  PARSNIP  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

The  Parsnip  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  nhtritious 
of  all  root  crops,  yet  possibly  the  one  least  thought 
of.  I  well  remember  when  the  Potato  disease  first 
made  its  appearance,  that  the  Parsnip  was  put  for¬ 
ward  as  a  substitute,  and  its  more  extended  culti¬ 
vation  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  a  more  general 
article  of  diet  recommended.  But  after  all,  how¬ 
ever  nice  Parsnips  may  be,  we  somehow  or  other 
don't  care  to  have  them  constantly  placed  before  us 
as  Potatos  are.  Before  Potatos  were  made  scarce 
and  bad  by  disease  Parsnips  were  very  enjoyable, 
but  when  we  had  them  placed  before  us  almost  con¬ 
stantly  I  well  remember  getting  quite  tired  of  them, 
and  it  was  seme  years  before  they  became  to  me 
what  they  previously  had  been.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  general  experience  respecting  them  is  this 
season,  but  my  own  is  that  I  have  rarely  found  them 
so  good  as  they  are  now,  the  roots  being  particularly 
tender  and  sweet.  Small  holders  of  land  who  keep 


well  worked  and  exposed  to  the  fertilising  influences 
of  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  vastly  better  condition  for 
the  reception  of  seeds  than  that  which  has  lain 
undug  through  the  winter.  At  the  same  time  it 
ought  not  to  be  worked  when  too  wet  on  the  surface, 
because  especially  if  it  is  of  an  adhesive  nature,  if  it 
gets  trampled  on  in  that  condition  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  it  into  that  nice  friable  condition  which 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants  delight  to  work  in. 

From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  fifteenth  of 
March  has  always  been  my  favourite  time  for  sowing 
this  crop.  I  have  sown  much  earlier  and  later,  but 
whatever  time  is  chosen  let  the  soil  be  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  To  put  in  seeds  during  wet  weather  and 
when  the  ground  is  in  bad  order,  is  to  court  defeat 
and  failure.  Sow  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
thin  out  the  young  plants  from  six  to  nine  inches 
asunder.  If  very  large  roots  are  desired  give  more 
room,  but  for  table  purposes  the  lesser  space  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  ample.  Besides,  very  large  roots  do 
not  always  give  the  greatest  weight  per  rod,  and  the 
most  useful  are  the  moderate  sized  ones.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  seen  to  be  coming  up,  commence 
hoeing  and  give  the  weeds  no  rest. 
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As  regards  the  method  of  thinning  out,  I  advocate 
the  use  of  small  bladed  hoes  such  as  are  used  by  the 
market  gardeners,  as  this  reduces  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  plants  out  by  hand  to  a  minimum,  and  it 
is  a  far  more  expeditious  method.  This  applies  to  all 
root  crops  with  the  exception  of  Turnips ;  pulling  out 
the  young  plants  is  often  attended  with  serious  results 
to  those  remaining,  especially  if  dry  summer  weather 
sets  in  immediately  afterwards,  as  the  sun  and  air 
gets  at  the  roots  to  a  degree  which  injures  their 
growth  ;  and  another,  and  more  serious  evil  is  that 
it  renders  them  a  more  easy  prey  to  insect  pests 
As  frost  does  not  injure  the  roots  a  very  common, 
practice  is  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  till  wanted, 
but  they  can  be  pitted  and  placed  away  like  Beet  or 
Carrots,  and  the  advantage  of  doing  this  is  that  it 
leaves  the  ground  sooner  at  liberty.  — IF.S.G. 

- -4- - 

A  GARDENER  ON 

THRIFT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners 
Association,  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  Hope  pre¬ 
siding,  Mr.  T.  E.  Bartlett,  gardener,  Knightley’s, 
Exeter,  read  a  paper  on  "  Thrift,  or  how  to  become 
independent.”  Mr.  Bartlett  prefaced  his  paper  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  be  a  popular  one 
His  excuse  for  writing  was  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to 
his  fellow  gardeners  to  place  before  them  a  few  ways 
of  making  old  age  a  pleasant  time  instead  of,  as  was 
so  often  the  case,  a  miserable  one.  The  chief  aim 
and  ambition  of  every  working  man,  began  Mr. 
Bartlett,  should  be  to  make  himself  independent. 
The  man  who  had  a  nice  little  account  at  his 
banker’s  had  respect  for  himself  and  commanded  it 
from  others.  If  he  wished  for  better  terms  from  his 
employer  he  could  ask  for  them,  and  if  his  just  and 
fair  request  were  refused  he  had  no  fear  of  being  in 
want  should  he  be  out  of  a  situation  for  a  time.  He 
was  persuaded  that  employers  knew  or  guessed 
pretty  near  about  those  things,  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly. 

If  they  thought  a  man  was  poor,  they  knew 
he  could  not  afford  to  leave,  and  so  he  seldom  got  a 
rise  unless  his  master  was  kind-hearted,  and  he  (the 
lecturer)  was  proud  to  say  there  were  some  of  the 
good  old  sort  still  living.  He  always  thought  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  man  who  depre¬ 
ciated  his  employer.  It  was  good  to  cultivate  a  con¬ 
tented  mind,  to  be  thrifty  in  work  and  careful  in 
expenses,  for  it  was  not  what  a  man  earned  that 
made  him  rich,  but  what  he  saved.  It  was  the 
beginning  that  was  difficult.  The  trouble  was  to 
make  the  first  £5,  but  when  it  got  to  £100  it  was 
plain  sailing.  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  feel 
money  coming  in  when  he  did  not  work  for  it, 
although  one  might  have  worked  hard  and  deprived 
himself  of  many  things  to  obtain  it,  but  when  that 
was  past  one  forgot  all  about  the  privations,  and 
was  none  the  worse,  but  the  better  for  it. 

There  were  many  ways  . of  providing  for  old  age  ; 
there  were  the  insurance  companies,  which  he 
thought  very  highly  of.  They  could  get  the  tables 
for  themselves  and  work  the  thing  out.  He  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  clubs  such  as  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters.  They  were  conducted 
on  gigantic  principles,  but  they  either  charged  their 
members  too  high  a  contribution,  or  else  gave  too 
small  benefits.  He  did  not  think  it  right  for  a 
Society  to  accumulate  such  immense  sums  of  money, 
and  the  ordinary  members  had  not  part  of  the  sums 
accumulated.  It  was  time  for  the  working  men  to 
think  for  themselves  and  find  out  what  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  their  small  savings.  There  was  an 
institution  he  wished  to  bring  before  their  notice, 
namely,  the  “  United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society,”  of  London.  It  was  fhe  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  of  any  he  knew.  Mr.  Bartlett 
then  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  setting  forth  as 
the  Society’s  essential  points  its  safety  and  stability  ; 
The  advantages  it  offered  over  general  benefit 
Societies ;  its  careful,  economical,  and  admirable 
management.  They  all  knew  that  gardeners  were 
not  well  enough  paid  to  save  money — to  save  a 
fortune  would  be  impossible ;  but  every  man  should 
make  some  provision  against  sickness,  old  age,  and 
-possible  death  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  to  leave  a 
wife  and  family  without  some  temporary  provision 
was,  he  considered,  a  crime  of  the  worst  kind. 
There  was  not  much  need  to  remind  them  of  the 
Building  Society,  Investment  Trust,  and  others  that 


had  lately  carried  off  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
people,  causing  great  distress  and  poverty.  Bricks 
and  mortar  could  not  run  away.  What  was  wanted 
for  gardeners  was  some  scheme  of  superannuation  at 
sixty  years  of  age.  No  living  man  shonld  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work,  nor  should  he  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
place  after  that  age.  At  that  age  let  men  retire  on  a 
pension,  that  others  might  have  a  chance.  It  would 
ease  the  pressure  of  over  population.  He  was  in 
favour  of  state  pensions.  No  doubt  they  would 
come  in  time,  but  not  soon  enough  for  them  Still 
they  could  hope  for  the  best.  There  was  a  glorious 
future  for  the  v.'orking  man.  Times  were  much 
better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  every 
year  got  better  still — more  comforts,  better  food,  and 
better  houses. 

Education  had  given  them  cheap  literature.  The 
thrifty  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  all  those 
changes  and  improvements.  Their  thrifty  men  had 
their  eyes  upon,  and  with  their  capital  had  used 
every  opportunity  of  improving  trade,  art,  and 
science,  till  England  had  became  the  foremost 
country  in  the  world  ;  and  what  was  to  prevent  the 
gardeners  of  Exeter  from  becoming  the  foremost 
association  in  England.  Let  every  man  do  his  best 
for  himself  and  his  second  best  for  his  brother  gar¬ 
dener.  For  that  Society  to  become  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  England  it  was  necessary  to  strike  out  some 
new  line  of  thought  and  action.  In  these  go-ahead  days 
the  man  who  stopped  was  lost ;  there  was  no  middle 
course,  they  must  either  be  going  forward  or  back¬ 
ward.  As  they  did  not  believe  in  going  backward, 
what  did  they  say  to  going  forward,  and  starting  a 
new  line  by  adding  a  new  branch  to  their  Association 
in  the  shape  of  a  ”  pension  for  old  members.”  He 
did  not  think  there  would  be  much  danger  of  rivalry 
from  the  Government  this  year.  Surely  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  using  the  surplus  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  their  old  members.  At  present  they  had 
none,  but  in  time  they  would  have.  He  did  not  like 
to  cast  off  old  garments,  much  less  old  friends.  To 
be  mutual  they  must  help  one  another,  and  in  so 
doing  themselves.  By  the  payment  of  ;^io  a 
member  could  become  a  life  subscriber  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  By  that  pay¬ 
ment  a  man  was  entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  proper 
time.  [?]  If  that  plan  were  adopted  and  carried  out 
they  could  vote  in  one  or  more  members  each  year, 
according  to  the  funds  in  hand.  The  spring  bulb 
show  could  be  made  the  means  of  putting  on  a 
member,  and  no  doubt  many  other  ways  could  be 
found.  With  such  a  splendid  institution  as  the 
Royal  to  help  them  they  would  be  wanting  in  their 
duty  to  one  another  if  they  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Should  that  be  carried  out  in  some  workable 
form  there  should  be  no  delay.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  uniting  the  members  in  a  bond  of  self- 
interest,  and  they  would  have  done  a  good  and 
lasting  benefit  to  all  gardeners  who  were  members, 
for  each  would  be  put  on  in  succession. 

Mr.  Charles  Head,  gardener,  Wonford  House, 
thought  Mr.  Bartlett’s  remarks  as  to  Odd  Fellows 
very  misleading,  and  cited  the  case  of  an  Exonian, 
to  whom  the  Odd  Fellows’  Society  had  paid  more 
than  £200. — Mr.  A.  George,  lecturer  on  horticulture, 
under  the  Devon  County  Council,  spoke  strongly  on 
behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  If  all  gardeners,  he  said,  would  join  that 
Institution,  they  would  not  want  any  Government 
pensions.  They  could  pension  themselves. — Mr. 
Weeks,  gardener.  Stoke  House,  thought  it  would  be 
one  of  the  grandest  things  the  Association  had  ever 
done  if  they  could  manage  to  get  a  few  old  hands 
on  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — 
The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Bartlett  would  never 
have  suggested  his  scheme  if  he  had  thought  over 
the  matter.  One  could  not  expect  a  twenty  pound 
annuity  for  ten  pounds.  The  £10  qualified  for 
election,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  demand  upon  the 
fund,  or  a  right  to  be  put  there.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society.  For  6d.  a  week,  he  said,  could 
be  drawn  los.  6d.  per  week  in  time  of  sickness,  and  a 
larger  amount  for  a  larger  subscription.  The  member¬ 
ship  was  about  500,  and  the  amount  of  sick  pay  paid 
in  1892  was  only  ^88.  The  funds  were  invested  in 
3  per  cent.  Corporation  Stock. — Mr.  Bartlett,  in 
reply,  said  he  could  not  see  Mr.  Hope’s  objection  to 
his  suggestion.— At  Mr.  Bartlett’s  request,  a  vote  of 
the  meeting  was  taken.  There  were  nine  in  favour 
of  his  proposal,  and  three  against  it.  Many  did  not 
vote. — Westeyn  Times. 


ROOT  ACTION:  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
VEGETATION.^ 

Every  observer  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will,  I 
think,  at  once  admit  that  the  principal  external 
features  of  all  plant  life  are — first,  the  root ;  secondly, 
the  trunk  and  branches,  or  stem  ;  thirdly,  the  leaves  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  flowers  and  seeds.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  Nature  has  many  forces  in  operation. 
The  varying  atmospheric  conditions  and  changes 
from  summer’s  heat  to  winter’s  extreme  cold,  act 
and  re-act  on  Mother  Earth,  keeping  in  motion 
the  chemical  transformation  of  nutriment  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  of  the  multitudinous  forms  of 
vegetation.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  variety 
characterises  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  supply  to  its  needs,  the  study 
of  which  constitutes  a  source  of  great  commercial 
profit,  and  the  dispensing  of  the  numerous  composi¬ 
tions  of  soils,  manures,  water,  and  air  forms  the 
special  duties  of  horticulturists.  The  functions  of 
roots  are  to  hold  the  plant  in  position  in  the  soil,  to 
absorb  through  the  root  hairs  and  epidermis  of  the 
younger  rootlets  the  necessary  nourishment  required 
by  the  plant.  The  young  and  thin-walled  organs 
just  alluded  to  when  the  plant  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  are  full  of  activity,  taking  from  the  soil 
the  elements  supplied  by  the  process  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  from  the  effects  of  heat,  cold,  air,  and  water, 
also  the  action  of  different  products  on  each  other, 
brought  about  by  cultivation  in  the  exposure  by 
digging,  trenching,  draining,  and  otherwise  manipu¬ 
lating  the  land,  according  to  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  its  requirements,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fibrous  roots.  In  our  selection  of  fruit  trees,  for 
instance,  we  would  at  once  choose  those  trees  which 
have  an  amount  of  these  small  roots,  recognising 
them  as  so  many  food  suppliers,  and  the  trees  will 
more  readily  be  given  support  when  replanted,  as 
each  healthy  rootlet,  given  fair  conditions,  will  soon 
resume  its  natural  work  of  imbibing  food  if  not  for 
immediate  use,  for  storage  to  meet  the  strong  demands 
of  spring-time.  For  this  reason  the  Paradise  stock 
is  recommended  to  graft  Apples  on  when  early 
fruiting  is  desired,  the  nature  of  this  tree  being  to 
root  freely  and  keep  near  the  surface,  where  it  is 
easily  influenced  by  the  sun,  and  by  whatever  manure 
may  be  supplied  to  it.  One  precaution  I  would 
suggest  in  the  treatment  of  all  plants  that  root  near 
the  surface,  viz.,  that  in  their  summer  management 
when  hot  and  dry  seasons  prevail,  these  roots  should 
be  mulched  with  short  litter  of  any  kind,  that  the 
fibres  be  not  contracted  by  hard-baked  soil  and 
rendered  unable  to  conduct  their  work  until  others 
are  formed,  encouraged  by  a  supply  of  water  arti¬ 
ficial  or  otherwise ;  the  opposite  extreme  should  also 
be  guarded  against  during  the  winter  and  season, 
when  hard  frosts  and  biting  east  winds  seem  to  starve 
and  render  useless  the  soft  pulpy  points  or  feeding 
portion  of  the  roots.  When  this  weather  is  antici¬ 
pated,  or  any  time  after  the  foliage  has  fallen,  the 
surface  soil  may  be  lightly  forked,  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  may  be  removed  for 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  around  the  stem  of  the 
tree  ;  this  soil  may  be  replaced  on  top  w’hen  three 
or  four  inches  of  good  manure  have  been  laid  over 
the  roots.  The  process  has  the  threefold  advantage, 
of  protection  from  frost,  manuring  the  deeper  roots; 
and  acting  as  a  great  encouragement  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fibrous  roots,  without  which  good  stout 
growth  with  abundant  fruiting  wood,  laden  with 
buds,  are  almost  an  impossibility  ;  this  principle 
holds  good  whenever  good  plants  and  trees  are 
desired.  While  speaking  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
fibrous  roots,  I  do  not  ignore  the  use  and  purpose  of 
the  strong  far-reaching  roots,  pushing  and  tunnelling 
beneath  the  surface  almost  regardless  of  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  extending  themselves  according  to  the 
branches  above  ground.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
evident  cause  of  such  extension  ;  cripple  or  damage 
the  root-action  or  withhold  the  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  growth  stands  still,  many  of  our  more 
tender  plants  taking  a  long  season  to  recover  from 
its  disastrous  effects.  These  strong  roots  are  also 
the  anchorage  against  the  wildest  gales  that  sweep 
with  such  fury,  and,  sad  to  say,  play  havoc  amongst 
our  much  prized  forest  giants,  and  the  growth  of 
centuries  is  laid  low  with  a  crash.  These  unfortunate 
disasters  often  robbing  a  beautiful  landscape  of  some 
of  its  most  picturesque  features,  are  very  frequently 
traceable  to  failing  root  action. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  the  meetinj; 
of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ORCHIDS  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

[Continued  from  p.  311). 

Phalaenopsis. 

For  the  home  of  this  group,  we  must  look  not  to 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Central  America,  but 
cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  where  in 
India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Java,  Borneo,  and 
other  tropical  islands,  we  shall  find  the  various 
species  catalogued  under  this  head.  A  moment’s 
reflection  will  at  once  tell  us  that  plants  from  these 
regions  can  only  with  difficulty  be  transported  to 
England.  And,  as  the  temperature  in  that  part  of 
the  world  stands  at  75°  F.  at  night,  only  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  sunrise,  we  see  that  their  cultivation 
in  England  needs  great  care.  We  are  Informed  that 
P.  amabilis  grows  high  up  on  trees  in  Borneo, 
screened  from  the  sun  by  a  leafy  canopy,  deluged 
with  rain  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and  constantly 
fanned  by  cool  sea  breezes.  Again  P.  Lowii  grows 
in  lime-stone  rocks  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
delta  of  the  Rivers  Gyne,  Ataran,  and  others,  near 
Tenasserim,  where  for  part  of  the  year  they  are 
flooded,  and  during  the  remainder  scorched  down  to 
the  very  roots.  On  the  other  hand  P.  tetraspis  is 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  mangrove  trees, 
whose  home  is  in  the  swampy  region  along  the 
shores  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  P.  Stuartiana 
has  been  observed  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao,  growing 
on  branches  of  trees  which  are  so  close  to  the  sea 
that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  washed  by  the  salt 
spray  during  storms.  It  is  then  evident  that  to  grow 
Phalaenopsis  successfully,  needs  in  this  country 
close  observation,  and  special  study  of  its  habits. 
Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  the  delicate  flowers 
of  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  and  with  the 
wonderful  markings  of  P.  Luddemanniana  ?  I  well 
remember  having,  several  years  ago,  the  charge  of  a 
house  which  contained  a  collection  of  these,  the 
queen  of  flowers,  and  how  much  pleasure  I  had  in 
watching  the  flowers  expand.  But  we  can  spare  no 
further  time  for  this  genus,  but  must  pass  on  as  we 
have  yet  a  number  of  fine  genera  to  describe.  Akin 
to  the  Phalaenopsis  are  the 

Aerides, 

Vanda,  Saccolabium,  and  Renanthera.  We  will 
describe  the  former  first.  The  elegant,  wax-like 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and 
as  their  cultivation  is  not  difficult  if  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat  be  available,  all  who  have  room 
should  grow  a  few.  Their  geographical  distribution 
is  over  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  excluding  the  dry 
tracts  of  north-west  Hindostan,  and  the  arid  central 
plateau  of  the  Deccan. 

Renanthera. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  but  few  species.  They 
come  from  the  same  region  as  the  Aerides,  which 
they  closely  resemble.  R.  coccinea,  and  R.  matu- 
tina  are  the  only  two  in  general  cultivation.  They 
require  as  much  heat  as  most  of  the  Vandas,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  the  whole 
genera  of  Orchidaceae. 

Vanda. 

These  are  found  in  India  and  the  Indian  Islands, 
but  they  are  scattered  also  over  a  wide  area,  conse¬ 
quently  they  do  not  all  thrive  under  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  Our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  enter  into 
particular  details,  but  as  a  rule  they  require  heat  and 
moisture,  being  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
growing  season. 

Saccolabium. 

Like  the  three  last  named  genera,  these  require  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  east  Indian  house  to  bring  them 
to  perfection.  They  should  be  potted  in  crocks  and 
sphagnum,  and  while  growing,  saturated  with 
moisture. 

Angraecum. 

Though  resembling  much  in  character  those  just 
described,  the  flowers  are  quite  different,  having  a 
long  appendage  to  them,  similar  in  some  respects  to 
the  nectary  of  a  Tropaeolum,  but  very  much  more 
elongated  In  some  instances  it  is  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  long.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  and  central  Africa,  therefore 
they  require  the  hottest  houses  when  cultivated 
under  glass. 

Dendrobium. 

The  genus  Dendrobium  unquestionably  occupies 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  Orchids  of  the  Old  World. 
Not  only  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  species  which 
it  embraces,  but  by  reason  of  the  superb  colouring 
of  many  of  their  flowers,  the  delicate  tracery  and 


beautiful  tints  of  others,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of 
flowering.  Some  will  grow  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high  producing  hundreds  of  racemes  of  flowers, 
while  others  scarcely  rise  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  pot.  The  Dendrobes  are  spread  over  an  immense 
area  of  S.E.  Asia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  climate  of  the  Dendrobium  region  is 
characterized  by  a  high  average  temperature,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  great  amount  of  moisture  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  rainy  season  approaches  the 
point  of  saturation,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  vapour  which  ascends  from  the  ocean,  which  being 
drifted  northwards  towards  the  mountains  is  precipi¬ 
tated  as  rain  into  the  lower  valleys.  In  some  of 
these  districts  600  inches  fall  in  a  year,  equalling 
about  20  times  the  amount  we  receive  in  this  district. 
In  the  plains  of  Burmah,  near  Prome,  the  heat  is 
often  110°  F.  in  the  shade,  with  a  rainfall  of  150 
to  200  inches.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  to 
imitate  such  a  climate  in  this  country  is  very  difficult, 
but  with  care  and  attention  most  of  the  Dendrobes 
may  be  made  to  thrive,  yes,  and  even  flourish  better 
than  they  do  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  only  by 
bringing  art  to  the  aid  of  nature  that  such  marked 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  floral  world. 
Many  of  us  have  stood  in  astonishment  before  the 
gorgeous  flowers  produced  by  some  of  the  dry¬ 
looking-sticks,  or  been  amazed  and  charmed  by  the 
beautiful  pencillings  and  graceful  outlines  of  others. 
No  wonder  then  these  have  such  a  charm  for  the 
enthusiast.  The  Dendrobes  coming  from  such  an 
enormous  tract  of  country,  embracing  varied 
climates,  and  growing  in  so  many  different  forms 
and  sizes,  will  necessarily  require  differing  treat¬ 
ment.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  their  culture 
without  exhausting  the  subject,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  here  even  the  cultural  details  for 
one  single  species.  Some  are  best  grown  in  baskets, 
others  in  pots,  while  some  may  be  even  treated  as 
growing  on  blocks  of  wood.  The  great  secret  in  the 
cultivation  of  most  of  them  is  to  cause  them  to  make 
their  growth  during  the  longest  days  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  brightest  sunshine,  and  to  gradually 
ripen  them  off  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  complete  rest. 

Peristeria. 

This  is  but  a  small  genus,  but  most  people  have 
heard  of  P.  elata,  or  the  "  Dove  plant,”  so-called 
because  its  flowers  resemble  the  open  wings  of  that 
well  known  bird.  These  require  to  be  grown  with 
the  Dendrobes  in  the  E.  Indian  house,  and  to  be 
potted  in  peat,  being  liberally  supplied  with  water, 
while  growing.  We  will  conclude  our  remarks  with 
Brassia,  Cymbidium,  Lycaste,  and  Zygopetalum. 

Coelogyne. 

There  are  few  gardeners  who  have  not  been  struck 
with  well-grown  specimens  of  C.  cristata  and  other 
species.  The  delicate  flowers  are  particularly 
attractive,  especially  as  sometimes  seen  on  large 
well-flowered  plants.  There  are  about  fifty  culti¬ 
vated  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus.  Their 
native  home  is  in  the  Malayan  region,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Himalayan  district,  the  stems  of  the  trees  being 
covered  with  them.  From  this  fact  it  would  appear 
that  they  derive  their  sustenance  chiefly  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  copiously  charged  with 
moisture,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  in  these  regions.  It  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  though  they  flourish  in  such  exposed 
situations,  they  by  no  means  like  to  be  dry  at  the 
roots.  It  is  said  that  in  some  places  as  many  as 
600  in.  of  rain  fall  in  a  year,  and  of  this  quantity 
250  in.  have  been  known  to  fall  in  a  month  ;  this  is 
about  eight  times  the  amount  which  falls  in  this 
district  in  a  whole  year.  The  plants  are  best  grown 
in  pans  or  baskets,  and  during  the  growing  season 
must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  both  overhead 
and  at  the  roots,  and  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  ; 
but  when  growth  is  completed  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off  till  they  are  able  to  withstand 
the  full  sunlight,  and  during  winter  kept  in  a  medium 
temperature. 

Epidendrum. 

Perhaps  no  genus  has  such  an  extensive  range  geo¬ 
graphically  as  this,  with  the  one  exception  of  Den¬ 
drobium.  The  species  are  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  South  America,  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  as  far  north  as  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina. 
Many  of  them,  nevertheless,  are  scarcely  worth 


cultivation,  having  small  greenish-coloured  flowers 
some  of  which,  however,  are  very  fragrant,  and  on 
that  account  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection. 
E.  vitellinum  majus,  a  cool  house  species,  is  very 
pretty,  and  its  orange-scarlet  flowers  are  produced 
in  abundance.  It  should  be  grown  with  the 
Odontoglossums.  Most  of  the  other  species,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  grown  with  the  Cattleyas,  to  which 
they  are  very  closely  allied. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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fARDENlNG  ^ISCELLANY. 

DECORATIONS  AT  A  HUNT  BALL. 

The  annual  Ball  in  connection  with  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse  Hunt  took  place  in  the  Corn  Hall, 
Cirencester,  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  was  of  more  than 
usual  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Hunt,  coming  so 
closely  as  it  did  after  the  wedding  of  the  noble  Master^ 
the  Earl  Bathurst,  and  Miss  Lilias  Margaret 
Borthwick,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Algernon  and  Lady 
Borthwick.  The  occasion  of  the  ball  was  taken  full 
advantage  of  to  pay  one  more  compliment  to  the  Earl 
andCountess,this  time  byway  of  table  decorations, and 
very  novel  and  appropriate  they  were.  It  will  only  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  centre  table  of  the  supper 
room.  Over  the  centre  of  this  was  suspended  a  large 
bell  which  was  covered  with  moss.  In  the  mouth  of 
the  bell  were  placed  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  table  stood  a  white  horse  in  the  act  of 
jumping  across  a  stream  of  water.  The  water  was 
represented  by  a  mirror,  and  the  horse  stood  in  the 
midst  of  white  Marguerites.  Then  there  was  a 
space  representing  the  stream  of  water  ;  next  to  this 
came  a  mound  of  Marguerites  set  in  moss  and 
Maidenhair  F'ern,  with  an  outer  band  of  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  These  two  flowers  represented  the  Chris- 
tain  names  of  the  Countess  Bathurst.  On  either 
corner  of  the  table  was  placed  another  bell, 
also  covered  with  moss,  and  in  the  mouth  of  which 
was  also  placed  more  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  The 
whole  was  relieved  by  vases  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Marguerites,  Arum  Lilies, sprays  ofIvy,&c.,and  formed 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  complete  arrangements 
of  its  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  other  tables  were  dressed 
with  similar  flowers,  and  looked  very  pretty  indeed. 
The  decorations  were  carrried  out  by  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
the  Queen's  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  who 
deserves  very  great  praise  for  their  truly  artistic 
character. — T.  Arnold. 

THE  DIVINING  ROD. 

I  SEE  from  reports  that  the  rod  has  been  at  work 
again.  The  operator’s  name  and  scene  of  action  is 
of  no  consequence,  it  has  the  same  space  in  my  creed 
as  table  turning,  spirit  rapping  and  similar  mani¬ 
festations,  which  to  my  mind  are  a  fraud  and  a 
delusion.  I  think  in  may  be  safely  stated  that  there 
are  not  many  spots  where  water  could  not  be  met 
with  if  a  hole  is  dug  deep  enough,  the  difficulty  being 
as  a  rule  to  keep  water  out  of  such  excavations.  The 
manipulator  of  the  rod  after  some  ceremony  fixes  on 
a  spot  and  declares  water  to  be  present,  but  does 
anyone  suppose  that  water  would  not  be  found  at 
any  point  of  the  compass  any  distance  up  to  half-a 
mile  from  that  spot  ?  Students  of  Physiography  I 
think  will  admit  this.  Volume  and  quality  of  water 
varies,  but  I  should  expect  the  same  results  within 
the  area  named.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  residing 
not  far  from  here  sank  a  well  which  resulted  in 
draining  a  pump  well  attached  to  some  cottages  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  I  have  met  with 
similar  occurrences  in  mining  districts.  A  company 
sometime  ago  abandoned  their  lead  mines  on  account 
of  the  water,  but  another  company  commenced 
operations  some  distance  off  which  was  the  means  of 
draining  the  water  from  the  disused  mine  and  flood¬ 
ing  out  the  new  one,  but  whilst  they  worked  at  the 
new  mine  it  enabled  the  other  company  to  work 
their  mine  successfully.  It  is  possible  to  dig  holes 
where  there  is  no  water,  at  any  rate  the  bulk  is  not 
there,  but  it  comes  there  from  surrounding  springs. 
—  IV.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

THE  hollyhock. 

This  once  almost  universally  grov^n  plant  has  for 
some  years,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  fallen 
somewhat  into  the  background.  Those  who  have 
no  stock,  yet  would  like  to  have  a  few  plants,  can  by 
securing  seeds  from  a  reliable  source  have  a  display 
which  will  well  repay  the  small  outlay  incurred.  The- 
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seed  ought  to  be  sown  shortly,  either  in  a  warm  house 
or  on  a  moderate  hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
get  strong  enough,  pot  them  off  singly  and  treat  them 
liberally  with  heat  and  moisture  till  the  end  of  March, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  and 
planted  out  during  April.  The  state  of  the  weather 
must  necessarily  govern  the  time  of  planting,  but  if 
genial  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  do  it  then  ;  if 
unfavourable  it  will  be  better  to  wait  a  week  or 
so  rather  than  have  the  plants  crippled  at  the  first 
onset.  Properly  speaking  the  Hollyhock  is  biennial, 
but  by  this  treatment  most  of  them  if  well  attended 
to  will  bloom  the  first  season.  They  delight  in  a 
rich  deep  soil,  which  cannot  well  be  made  too  good 
for  them,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during 
dry  weather. —  W.B.G. 

DERMATOBOTRYS  SAUNDERSIAE. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  singular, 
although  the  flowers  themselves  show  nothing 
remarkable.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate, 
serrate,  stalked,  and  fleshy.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  of  one  to  three,  but  the  clusters 
are  crowded  in  a  group  upon  the  old  wood 
surrounding  the  stems  and  branches  immediately 
beneath  the  tuft  of  leaves.  They  are  tubular  and 
curved  in  a  manner  reminding  us  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Cyrtanthus,  but  they  have  a  short  five- 
lobed  lamina  instead  of  six  lobes.  The  tube 
externally  is  orange-red  or  scarlet,  while  the  interior 
is  yellow ;  the  five  lobes  of  the  lamina  are  lightly 
suffused  with  red  overlying  yellow.  The  plant  was 
received  at  Kew  in  1892,  and  may  now  be  seen 
flowering  in  the  stove.  It  is  evidently  adapted  for  a 
dry  climate,  such  as  that  of  South  Africa  or  Mexico, 
and  is  certainly  pretty  when  in  flower,  although 
rather  ungainly  in  habit  owing  to  its  custom 
evidently  of  losing  the  previous  year’s  leaves,  so 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  is  bare.  The  stems 
and  branches  bear  a  new  set  of  leaves,  however,  at 
their  tops  by  the  time  the  plant  comes  into  flower. 

THE  DROPPING  OF  PEACH  BUDS. 

I  HAVE  recently  read  some  correspondence  anent 
this  subject,  which  by-the-bye  often  crops  up  in  the 
columns  of  the  gardening  papers,  with  very  varied 
results.  No  doubt  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
more  frequently  the  cause  of  the  buds  dropping  than 
not,  but  according  to  my  experience  it  is  not  always 
so.  In  a  long  cold  Peach  case  under  my  charge, 
there  are  two  trees  that  drop  their  buds  more  or 
less  every  year.  Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  they 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  that  the  trees 
on  either  side  of  them  never  display  the  same  weak¬ 
ness,  though  all  alike  receive  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  and  plenty  of  it.  Who  can  say  then  why  these 
two  trees  drop  their  buds,  and  none  of  the  others  in 
the  same  house  ? — Con. 

RHODODENDRON  PRAECOX. 

Those  who  like  a  plant  that  is  easily  forced,  and  as 
easily  managed  all  the  year  round,  could  do  worse 
than  grow  a  batch  of  this  early-flowering  Rhodo¬ 
dendron.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  ordinary 
Rhododendron  ponticum  and  R.  dahuricum.  The 
latter  naturally  flowers  early,  as  a  rule  in  March  or 
even  in  autumn  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable  ’ 
for  early  development,  and  no  doubt  owing  largely 
to  that  circumstance,  R.  praecox  owes  its  early- 
flowering  character  to  R.  dahuricum.  The  flowers 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  parents  as  far 
as  size  is  concerned,  and  very  abundantly  produced ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  lilac  when  forced,  and  not  very 
much  darker  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  But 
plants  in  the  open  air  are  liable  to  accident  through 
late  spring  frosts — a  danger  which  does  not  apply  to 
forced  plants,  which  may  be  seen  in  perfection  in 
the  greenhouse  and  enjoyed  at  any  time  from 
January  to  March.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy 
even  if  the  flowers  should  get  destroyed  by  untimely 
frosts,  for  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  R. 
ponticum  or  its  varieties  should  they  happen  to 
bloom  before  the  proper  time.  The  small  leaves  are 
even  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  common 
varieties,  and  render  the  plant  more  graceful  and 
gainly. — De  facto. 


FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

Some  growers  keep  the  bulbs  of  this  plant  for 
several  years  in  the  same  pots,  and  by  careful  treat¬ 
ment  reckon  that  they  get  perfect  satisfaction  in  the 
way  of  flowers.  There  are  reasons  why  this  should 


not  be  the  case.  For  instance  the  offsets  always 
tend  to  keep  the  full-sized  bulbs  in  a  crowded  con¬ 
dition,  consequently  the  leaves  and  stems  cannot  be 
so  strong,  nor  attain  that  development  which  they 
would  if  always  kept  at  a  proper  distance  apart.  It 
stands  to  reason,  that  if  the  bulbs  are  at  the  proper 
distance  apart  originally,  they  must  be  greatly  over¬ 
crowded  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  otherwise 
their  growth  cannot  have  been  anything  like  satis¬ 
factory.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
repot  annually  in  August  or  September,  shaking  the 
old  bulbs  clean  out  of  the  soil  and  repotting  them 
firmly  in  fresh  material.  Full-sized  bulbs  are  kept 
by  themselves  and  the  smaller  ones  in  other  pots  to 
be  grown  on.  Some  of  the  latter  will  flower  the 
first  year,  but  not  so  finely  as  healthy,  well-grown 
old  ones.  A  more  equal  height  of  the  stems  is  also 
maintained  by  this  method  of  procedure.  Another 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  although  the 
plants  may  be  hurried  to  some  extent  by  a  high 
temperature  to  get  them  into  flower,  they  must  enjoy 
sufficient  ventilation  and  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  stems  and  leaves  from  getting 
unduly  drawn.  I  always  consider  that  dwarf, 
sturdy  plants  are  always  superior  to  tall,  drawn 
ones,  both  in  appearance  and  in  the  duration  of  the 
flowers.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  will  suffice  if  no 
better  accommodation  can  be  given. — De  facto'. 


DIEFFENBACHIA  JENMANNI. 

Many  of  the  species  or  forms  of  Dieftenbachia  under 
cultivation  bear  a  certain  amount  of  sameness  in 
their  markings.  D.  Jenmanni  differs  from  all  others 
coming  under  our  notice,  in  the  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  markings  recalling  those  of  Calathea 
ornata  albo-lineata.  The  stems  are  moderately 
dwarf  and  can  always  be  kept  down  to  any  required 
height  by  propagation.  The  fleshy  stems  emit  roots 
readily,  and  besides  the  terminal  crown,  other  shoots 
are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  main  stems,  from 
which  the  stock  may  be  increased.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  and  light  green  with  silvery  white  bands  or 
blotches  arranged  in  a  series  of  ascending,  parallel 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  midrib.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  striped,  but  the  particular  arrangement  of  the 
broad  lines  or  bands  just  mentioned  precludes  them 
from  attaining  any  greater  length  than  that  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  width  of  the  leaf,  or  rather  by  the 
direction  of  the  obliquely  ascending  lateral  veins. 
Old  plants  get  leggy  in  course  of  time  by  the  loss  of 
the  lower  leaves,  but  where  plants  are  grown  for 
purely  decorative  purposes,  they  should  never  be 
kept  till  they  get  unsightly  for  the  mere  want  of 
timely  propagation.  The  plants  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  with  stove  treatment,  and  require  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  during  the  growing  season  with  a  more 
limited  supply  in  winter. 


AGLAONEMA  COSTATUM. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Aroideae  family  for  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  that  rank  amongst 
the  more  popular  occupants  of  stoves  and  green¬ 
houses.  In  some  cases  the  floral  spathe  constitutes 
the  ornamental  part  as  in  the  case  of  Richardia 
africana,  Anthurium  Andreanum,  A.  Scherzerianum, 
and  a  numerous  progeny  of  garden  hybrids.  The 
greater  bulk  of  the  Aroids,  where  they  possess  any 
decorative  value  at  all,  are  appreciated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage.  Many  of  them  possess 
velvety  foliage,  with  or  without  silvery  veins  and 
markings,  while  others  are  distinctly  variegated  even 
in  their  natural  wild  state.  Such  apparently  is  the 
case  with  the  plant  under  notice,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  new,  for  it  has  only  been  a  few  years  in 
cultivation  and  is  gradually  working  its  way  into 
gardening  establishments.  Its  dwarf  habit  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  some  other 
species  or  allied  plants  in  gardens  are  rambling  sub¬ 
jects,  climbing  by  means  of  roots  on  one  side  of 
their  slender  stems.  A.  costatum  appears  quite 
stemless  so  that  the  leaves  rise  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  soil,  and  the  plant  can  therefore  be  grown 
in  pans  to  great  advantage,  and  stood  about  upon 
the  front  benches  of  the  stove.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base  and  very  short  stalks. 
The  lamina  is  of  a  rich,  dark  green  with  a  broad, 
silvery-white  band  along  the  mid-rib,  with  similarly 
coloured  blotches  irregularly  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  specific  name  refers,  doubtless,  to  the 
white  costa  or  mid-rib.  A  pan  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  stove  at  Kew. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 


OmPHALODES  VERNA. 

Among  spring  flowering  plants,  this  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place  in  every  garden,  as  its  easy  culture 
and  extremely  pretty  flowers  provide  a  rich  display 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  Being  of 
dwarf  habit,  only  growing  6  in.  in  height,  it  forms  an 
admirable  rock  plant,  while  it  can  also  be  grown  in 
the  border,  where  planted  in  a  mass  it  produces  its 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  flowers,  somewhat 
resembling  in  appearance  the  well  known  Forget-me- 
not,  are  borne  on  slender  racemes  of  a  beautiful 
bright  blue  colour,  and  a  conspicuous  white  throat ; 
the  leaves  are  ovate-cordate  in  shape,  and  deep 
green.  It  is  easily  grown  in  good  garden  soil  and 
increased  by  seeds  and  division  in  spring.  Although 
an  old  inhabitant  of  gardens,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  South  Europe  in  1633,  it  is  rarely  seen 
except  in  collections,  but  when  more  fully  known 
among  lovers  of  hardy  plants,  it  wflll  be  sure  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  favourite.  A  white  variety  of  this 
plant  is  in  existence  and  forms  a  fine  companion, 
but  as  yet  it  is  scarce,  while  Omphalodes  Luciliae, 
another  species  with  larger  flow'ers  which  often 
measure  half-an-inch  across,  is  another  plant  well 
worth  growing,  but  this  is  scarcer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sorts  and  rather  more  difficult  to  manage. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Greek  Mountains  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  introduced  in  1873.— E.  Scaplehorn. 


MARRAM  GRASS. 

The  Marram  Grass  (Psamma  arenaria),  the  seed  of 
which  was  first  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Victoria 
by  the  Government  botanist,  Baron  von  Mueller,  in 
1S83  (and  by  him  entrusted  to  the  Borough  Council 
of  Port  Fairy  for  experiment  on  the  barren  shifting 
sand  hummocks  fronting  the  coast  line  of  Port 
Fairy),  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  sand 
stay  ever  planted.  Practical  evidence  of  its  value 
can  be  seen  in  the  fifty  miles  of  sandhills  extending 
between  Warrnambool  and  Port  Fairy,  now’  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  Marram  plantations,  sown  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  S.  Avery,  the  park  ranger.  So 
complete  has  been  the  reclamation  of  the  lands  that, 
where  a  few  years  ago  not  a  sign  of  vegetation  was 
to  be  seen,  there  new  exists  a  succulent  grass, 
eagerly  devoured  by  cattle,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  Marram  Grass  is  practically  inde¬ 
structible — burning,  cutting,  or  eating  off  only  makes 
it  thrive —whilst,  in  exposed,  shifting  sand,  it  pro¬ 
pagates  as  surely  as  in  the  most  sheltered  position. 
The  grass  for  transplanting  has  been  supplied  by 
the  Port  Fairy  Borough  Council,  not  only  to  the 
Governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  but 
to  numerous  municipal  bodies  and  private  individuals 
in  all  the  Australian  colonies.  New  Zealand,  and 
Tasmania,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  it  failed  to 
thrive.  The  grass  is  supplied  at  the  actual  cost  of 
digging,  packing,  and  carting  to  the  wharf  or  railway 
station.  Port  Fairy,  which  does  not  exceed  25s.  per 
ton.  The  grass  is  planted  in  rows,  at  a  distance  of 
6  ft.  apart,  the  space  between  the  plants  at  least  2  ft. 
The  depth  to  which  each  plant  is  put  into  the  sand 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  sand.  If  in  sand 
not  likely  to  drift  for  two  or  three  months,  9  in.  is 
deep  enough  ;  but,  if  very  loose  and  shifting,  the 
grass  should  be  placed  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  deep. 
A  ■'  plant  ”  consists  of  as  much  grass  as  a  man  can 
conveniently  hold  in  his  hand,  and  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  roots  regular.  Ihe  system  adopted  in 
planting  is  for  one  man  to  dig  the  hole,  and  another 
puts  in  the  “plant.”  and  well  treads  round  the 
same.  After  twelve  months’  growth,  the  plants  are 
fit  for  thinning  out  and  transplanting.  It  takes 
3,630  “plants"  to  the  acre,  and  there  are  about 
2,800  "  plants  ”  to  the  ton  ;  thus,  i  ton  6  cwt.  covers 
one  acre.  The  most  favourable  time  for  planting  is 
from  the  ist  May  to  the  end  of  July.  The  grass 
retains  its  vitality,  and  strikes  root  after  being  out 
of  its  sand  bed  for  three  months  or  more. 

In  a  report  upon  the  grazing  capabilities  of  the 
grass,  furnished  to  Baron  von  Mueller  by  Mr.  Avery, 
from  Port  Fairy,  under  date  the  i8th  inst.,  he  says  ; 
— “  I  generally  put  the  cattleinto  the  Marram  Grass 
enclosure  after  the  first  rains  we  get  in  April,  and 
then  allow  them  to  graze  there  until  the  season 
begins  to  get  too  dry,  when  they  are  taken  out  and 
kept  off  till  next  season.  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
them  in  longer  this  season  on  account  of  the  late 
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rains  we  have  had.  During  the  last  season,  I  have 
had  about  loo  head  of  cattle  grazing  on  about  lOO 
acres  of  Marram  Grass  for  six  months,  and  the 
cattle  kept  in  fair  condition  during  that  time.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  persons,  who  have  heard  about  the  Marram 
Grass,  that  it  is  of  no  use  as  fodder ;  bat  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  cattle  at  Port  Fairy  thrive  well 
on  it,  and,  if  it  was  not  for  the  grass  during  the 
winter  months,  the  residents'  cattle  would  fare 
badly.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  make  a 
splendid  ensilage."  Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  the 
valuable  Potato  lands  bordering  the  western  coast 
qf  Victoria  have  already  been  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  this  valuable  grass  ;  and  the  grateful  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  farmer  is,  that  "  if  Baron  von  Mueller 
had  conferred  no  other  benefit  on  the  colony  than 
this  alone,  oat  of  all  his  other  good  works,  he  would 
deserve  to  live  in  grateful  remembrance  as  a  great 
public  benefactor.”  Amongst  the  latest  applications 
for  plants  of  this  grass  are  several  from  India  and 
Africa. — Melbourne  Leader. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Repotting  Palms. — In  the  case  df  plants  that  are 
sufficiently  large  for  decorative  purposes,  larger 
sized  pots  should  be  avoided  where  possible.  As 
the  pots  get  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  can  often  be 
kept  in  health  for  several  years  by  giving  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  water,  particularly  during  the  growing 
season  with  liquid  manure  or  other  stimulants 
occasionally.  The  drainage  of  the  pots  should  how¬ 
ever  be  seen  to  occasionally.  Any  loose  soil  which 
is  not  occupied  with  roots  may  be  removed  as  it  is 
generally  in  a  bad  condition. 

Cycads. — The  bulk  of  these  throw  up  their  crown 
leaves  in  spring,  but  many  plants  even  of  the  same 
kinds  will  start  into  full  growth  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  They  generally  give  indications  of  this  by 
the  swelling  up  of  the  crown  bud  ;  all  such  should 
be  repotted,  if  that  operation  is  actually  needed, 
before  growth  becomes  active.  Over  potting  of  this 
class  of  plants  should  always  be  avoided.  Drain 
the  pots  well  and  use  a  compost  consisting  mainly  of 
substantial,  and  fibrous  loam  with  a  small  quantity,  of 
equally  good  peat  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Pot 
firmly  and  do  not  give  much  water  till  the  plants 
commence  to  grow. 

Eucharis. — The  winter  season  is  the  best  to 
break  up  old  pot-bound  masses  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  number  of  bulbs  in  a  pot,  and  also  for 
assorting  the  bulbs  into  sizes.  Good  fibrous  and  mel¬ 
low  loam  should  be  employed  with  sufficient  sand  to 
render  the  whole  porous  and  open.  Pot  firmly  and 
carefully.  Watering  will  be  necessary  to  support 
the  evergreen  leaves,  but  a  moderate  amount  will 
suffice  till  fresh  growth  commences. 

Yuccas  and  Dracaenas. — The  repotting  oflarge 
plants  in  tubs  or  boxes  where  such  is  necessary, 
can  be  more  conveniently  accomplished  now  than 
when  woik  of  all  sort  becomes  more  pressing  a 
month  or  two  hence.  Where  it  is  considered  unde¬ 
sirable  to  give  larger  pots  or  boxes,  the  old  balls  of 
soil  may  be  reduced  with  great  advantage,  so  as  to 
admit  a  quantity  of  fresh  material.  In  potting 
Yuccas,  a  stock  of  young  plants  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  pulling  off  the  underground  tubers  or 
suckers  that  are  usually  abundant  round  the  roots 
of  old  plants. 

Agapanthus. — Old  plants  that  have  overgrown 
their  pot  room  can  be  broken  up  into  convenient  sized 
pieces,  and  repotted  in  good  substantial  loam  and 
some  sand.  When  growing  again  and  the  fresh  soil 
fairly  permeated  with  roots,  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  to  assist  the  production  of  flowers. 

Carnation  and  Picotees. — Look  over  the  young 
plants  in  pots  kept  in  cold  frames  to  remove  all  dead 
and  decaying  foliage.  In  some  cases  watering  may 
be  necessary,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  given  until 
actually  wanted.  During  the  prevalence  of  mild 
weather,  the  most  important  operation  is  free  ven¬ 
tilation  all  day  long ;  it  allows  the  escape  of  super¬ 
fluous  moisture,  and  keeps  the  plants  healthy  and 
strong.  This  is  the  most  effectual  safeguard  against 
cold  weather  when  we  experience  it. 

Dahlias. — The  general  batch  need  not  thus  early 
be  started,  but  scarce  varieties  put  in  now  would 
give  cuttings  early  next  month.  Pot  those  scarce 
kinds  singly  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  take  off  the 


cuttings  when  about  two  inches  long.  Leave  a 
small  portion  of  the  base  of  the  shoots  so  as  to  get 
a  succeeding  batch  of  cuttings  from  them. 

Auriculas. — A  top  dressing  may  very  advan¬ 
tageously  be  given  now  as  the  plants  will  be  able  to 
Veap  the  benefit  of  it  before  they  come  into  flower. 
A  good  compost  for  this  purpose  is  fibrous  but 
mellow  loam  with  a  third  of  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
and  some  silver  sand.  Press  down  firmly  and  allow 
space  for  watering.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  so 
that  nothing  in  a  rotting  condition  be  left  about  the 
crown. 

Gladioli. — For  pot  work  a  quantity  of  the  corms 
according  to  requirement  may  be  potted  up,  using 
strong,  flowering  corms.  Give  preference  to  those 
which  may  be  starling  into  growth,  as  they  would 
be  wasting  their  strength  if  allowed  to  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  dry  condition  till  planting  time  arrives. 

Figs. — Keep  up  a  genial,  growing  atmosphere  in 
the  house  where  the  earliest  batch  of  P'igs  is  being 
brought  on.  Plants  well  furnished  with  leaves  will 
require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  but 
overhead  syringing  must  not  be  neglected.  Judicious 
ventilation  is  also  essential  to  the  health  of  the  trees, 
which  will  be  indicated  by  the  greenness  of  the  leaves. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  making  and  plant¬ 
ing  new  borders  of  Fig  trees.  As  the  roots  must  be 
restricted,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  concrete  the  bottom, 
putting  in  plenty  of  drainage  and  insuring  the 
requisite  outfall  for  superfluous  water.  Only  a  part 
of  the  border  need  be  made  the  first  season,  and 
when  completed  it  need  not  be  wide. 

Peaches. — Attend  to  the  disbudding  of  the  trees 
in  the  early  house  as  soon  as  that  becomes  necessary. 
Go  over  the  upper  part  of  the  trees  first,  and  in 
removing  superfluous  buds,  leave  those  best  situated 
and  as  near  the  base  of  the  present  fruiting  branches 
as  possible  to  furnish  next  year's  fruiting  wood. 

Cherry  House. — Should  green  or  black  fly  make 
its  appearance  with  the  warm  atmosphere  and  the 
commencement  of  growth,  the  trees  should  be 
syringed  with  quassia  water  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  as  many  days.  If  the  weather  is  dull  at 
the  time,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  liquid  will  hang 
the  longer  on  the  trees  and  be  more  effectual.  This 
should  be  accomplished  before  the  expansion  of  the 
blossom,  or  if  too  late,  deferred  till  after  the  fruits 
are  set . 

- 

Questions  add  AnsroeRs. 

Smilax  for  Sprays. —  Win.  Robertson  :  By  Smilax 
we  understand  that  you  mean  the  plant  generally 
known  as  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.  If  so,  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  and  requires  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  soon  as  fresh  growth  commences  in 

spring  we  would  give  it  the  benefit  of  a  higher 

temperature  than  a  greenhouse,  with  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere.  A  warm  fernery  or  similar  house  would 

enable  it  to  give  much  fuller  satisfaction  in  the 

summer  months.  It  will  be  all  the  greener  if  you 
do  not  grow  it  exposed  to  direct  sunshine  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Of  course  you  could  shade  it 
lightly.  Fibrous  loam  with  about  a  third  of  leaf- 
soil  and  plenty  of  sand  will  meet  its  requirements  as 
to  compost.  The  roots  may  be  planted  in  long  boxes 
along  the  back  wall  of  a  house,  or  a  narrow,  well- 
drained  border  may  be  made  for  it.  Give  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  syringe  overhead  when  grow¬ 
ing.  Suspend  pieces  of  twine,  fastening  them  to 
the  boxes  at  the  .bottom,  for  the  stems  to  twine  or 
climb  upon. 

Vine  Rods  Gnawed  by  Mice. —  W.  T.:  We 
should  graft  or  inarch  the  worst  of  them,  and  cover 
the  injured  part  of  the  rest  with  a  plaster  of  cow 
dung  and  clay,  tying  some  moss  round  the  whole. 
If  the  gnawed  portion  is  not  very  wide  or  deep  it 
will  heal  over  sufficiently  for  the  vines  to  carry  on 
their  work.  The  rest  may  be  grafted  or  inarched 
below  the  injury.  If  you  have  pot  vines  and  choose 
to  inarch  them,  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  getting  the  young  ro.ds  low  enough  for 
the  position.  These  processes  can  be  m:)st  success¬ 
fully  performed  when  the  first  few  leaves  are  fully 
expanded  and  the  vines  in  bloom.  To  do  it  earlier, 
say  when  the  buds  are  swelling  up  or  even  have  com¬ 
menced  to  grow,  would  be  courting  failure  owing  to 
the  excessive  flow  of  sap  at  this  period,  and  which 
is  termed  bleeding.  Until  the  first  leaves  are 
expanded  to  carry  off  this  excess  of  watery  sap,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  cut  the  bark,  as  no  union 
could  take  place.  By  pricking  the  bark  with  the 
point  of  a  knife  you  can  test  the  rods  as  to  their  con¬ 
dition  ;  if  the  sap  continues  to  ooze  out  for  some 
days  delay  the  operation  till  a  drop  or  two  of  fluid 
is  all  that  appears.  Then  you  may  with  safety 
accomplish  the  operation  of  grafting  or  inarching. 

Lopping  of  Trees. — Omega ;  The,  lopping  of 
large  branches  would  not  immediately  lessen  the 
hold  the  roots  have  upon  the  soil,  but  the  trees 


would,  on  the  contrary,  be  better  able  to  support  the 
trunk  and  remaining  portion  of  the  head.  Roots 
must,  however,  be  fed,  and  if  you  deprive  the  tree 
of  branches  to  any  serious  extent,  the  roots  must 
gradually  perish  and  so  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
whole  tree  prematurely.  The  more  projecting  and 
dangerous  branches  only  should  be  reduced  in  size, 
but  not  entirely  deprived  of  leaf-bearing  shoots  if 
you  can  reasonably  avoid  it. 

Vapour  of  Tobacco  Juice. — Omega  :  Fumigation 
with  Tobacco  is  sometimes,  though  not  often,  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  destruction  of  red  spider.  If  fairly 
successful  there  is  no  reason  why  your  plan  of 
placing  a  red  hot  iron  in  Tobacco  juice  should  not  be 
attended  with  the  same  favourable  results.  Those 
who  have  tried  this  plan  have  found  no  injury 
resulting  to  either  flowers  or  foliage.  You  should 
proceed  judiciously  and  cautiously  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  until  you  ascertain  whether  the  more  tender 
flowers  suffer  injury  or  not.  In  a  house  of  mixed 
plants  there  are  always  some  concerning  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  which  you  are  not  certain.  Should  the 
spider  not  be  destroyed  at  the  first  experiment,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  repeat  it  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days  until  the  pest  has  been  subdued,  using  a 
greater  amount  of  vapour  each  time  so  long  as  it 
causes  no  apparent  injury. 

Communications  Received.— N.  N.  S. — J.  H.  L. 
— T.  C.— J.  H.— A.  D.  W.— J.  S.— W.  M.— J.  S.— 
R.  O. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Garden  seeds, 
implements,  &c. 

Dobbie  and  Dicks,  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — ■ 
Vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

- 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  2gth,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Clover  seeds.  English  Red  and  Cow- 
grass  offer  on  easier  terms.  White  Clover  is  higher. 
Trefoil  and  Alsike  steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Jan.  3isf,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0916 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 


s.  d 
6  0 


ArtichokesGlobe  doz. 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i 

Beet . per  dozen  2 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3 

Celery . per  bundle  i 

Cucumbers  . each  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0 

Plants  in  Pots. 


6  0 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


■Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  o  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  o  36  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  o 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  o  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  , 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


d. 


t  d, 

iS  o 
9  o 
12  0 


Heaths . per  doz.  9  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  6  0 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  o 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  0  12  o 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  20  40 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  06  10 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  1020 
Carnations...per  doz.  10  30 
Chrysanthemums 

doz.  bunches  . 3  o  80 

Eticharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  o 
Heliotropes, i2sprays  06  09 
Hyacintlis,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  60120 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

Lilac,French,perbch.  4  060 
MaldenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  26  36 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  to 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  90 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  i 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  3 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun. 

Primula,  double,  bun 
Roses,  (French) 

doz.  blooms  i  o 

—  . .  per  box  5  o 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  i  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  o  6 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  0  6 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  3  o 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  2  0 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  I 
Violets,  French, 

I  doz.  bchs.  I 


2  0 
I  c- 
9  o 
4  o 
4  o 

1  o 

2  o 
8  0 
4  o 

1  6 

3  0 

2  0 
I  0 
I  6 


4  0 
3  o 
620 
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ISAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON  have  for 

J_  immediate  disposal  as  follows,  all  of  first-class  quality,  in 
full  health  and  vigour; — 

RHODODENDRONS,  White,  full  of  buds. 

„  Scarlet  and  other  varieties,  full  of  buds. 

,,  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticum  varieties,  from  i  to  4 
feet,  at  remarkably  low  prices,  all  bushy  fine  plants. 

PRIVET,  Oval-leaf,  from  2  to  4  feet,  fine;  ASH,  Common, 
and  MOUNTAIN  BEECH;  HAZEL,  HORSE  CHEST¬ 
NUTS,  ELM,  LARCH,  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  POPLARS 
(various),  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  THORN  QUICK. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  SYCAMORE,  and  WILLOWS, 
all  good,  well-grown  Trees,  from  to  4  feet,  and  upwards. 

ROSES.  AUCUBAS,  BERBERIS,"  AQUIFOLIA,  BOX, 
CUPRESSUS,  DOGWOOD,  GOLDEN  ELDERS,  HOL¬ 
LIES,  IVIES.  LAURELS,  RETINOSPORAS,  English 
and  Irish  YEWS,  AZALEAS  (various),  and  many  other 
varieties.  For  Price  List,  apply  to — 

The  Nurseries,  Milton.  Stoke-on-Trent. 


BURMESE  LILIES. 


HUGH  LOW  &  GO. 

Have  just  received  per  s.-s.  Yorkshire  a  grand  Consignment 

of  L.  NEPALENSE  and  L.  SULPHUREUM 
(WALLICHIANUM  SUPERBUM  ),  which  they 

propose  to  offer  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  bulbs  vary 
very  much  in  appearance,  and  new  varieties  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected. 


Illustrated.  Free. 

©ATALOGU  E. 

Mention  this  Paper. 

Nothing  is  too  smail  or  too  mncli  trouble. 

Correspondence  Invited.  The  Trade  Supplied. 

E.  D,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 

Limited, 

PEGKHAM  RYE,  LONDON,  8.E. 

AND 

FLEET,,  HANTS. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 

MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

Thr  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


SPdCIAXa  CUXa'TUiRE: 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  S/1 WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts 


FIRMS 


A 

SPECIALITY. 


Our  Stock  is  immense,  consisting  of  over  i,ooo  different  kinds 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns,  and  over  400  kinds  of  Hardy 
Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should  have  our  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  containing  150  illustrations,  price  2S.  We  forward  our 
smaller  Catalogue  free  on  application.  We  now  offer  12 
beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  or  Hardy  Ferns  for 
3s. ;  25  varieties  for  8s.  fid. ;  50  for  21s. ;  100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ; 
100,  in  25  varieties,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  varieties,  40s. ;  too  different 
kinds,  63s.  All  nice  plants,  larger  at  proportionately  higher 
prices.  _ 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester, 


CDTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un. 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

'ISTIVI.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurseryme^n  and  Seed  Merchants^ 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT  INSTITUTION.— Secretary,GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

OYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. — Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  B.4RR0N,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 

T  TNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

LJ  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary, 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balhara,  S.W. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

T^HE  TENTH  VOLUME  of  THE 

1  GARDENING  WORLD  commenced  with  September. 
Readers  requiring  back  Numbers  to  complete  Volumes 
can  obtain  same,  post  free,  for  ijd.  each,  direct  from  the 
Publisher. 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  I.  to  IX.,  6s.  6d.  each 
All  back  Volumes  and  Numbers  kept  in  stock. 


Publishing  Offices: — 

1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STBIAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

IMPLEMENTS  and  SUNDRIES. 


W  We  offer  the  very  best  of  everything,  including  the 
FINEST  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON  in  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.  If  you  have  not  ordered  your  supplies  for 
the  present  season,  send  a  post  card  at  once  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  gratis  to  all,  and  give  us  a  trial 
order.  Our  prices  are  fixed  as  low  as  possible  for  genuine 
reliable  quality,  and  we  are  sure  you  cannot  be  served 
better  by  any  respectable  house. 


WM.  GLIBRAN  &  SON, 

10  d  12,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

Also  at  Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Llandudno,  &c. 


c:  £:  :KrHO  u  s  s  s . 

Everything  complete,  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected. 
Lean-to’s  from  48s.  Span  Root's  from  565.  Largest  and  best 
show  of  Greenhouses  in  London.  Inspection  invited. 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Garden  Frames,  Ladders,  Barrows, 
&c.,  &c. 

Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

Free,  to 

G.  HAYWARD, 

359,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E. 


SMYTH’S 


SOILS,  &o. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B^own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  |  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


m.  S.  SMYTH, 

21.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LME,  W.C. 


COMPLETE  ERADICATION  of  all  IN¬ 
SECT  PESTS  in  GREENHOUSES  and 
FRAMES  is  thoroughly  ensured  by  using 
the 

LETHORION  (VAPOUR  GONE). 

They  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  only 
reliable  Fumigators,  being 
thoroughly  uniform  in 
strength,  and  are  not  liable 
to  deterioration  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  They  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate 
flower  or  plant. 

Scale  and  mealy-bug  may 
be  completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices  : — For  frames  of  50 
to  100  cubic  feet,  No.  i  Cone, 
reduced  to  fid.  each  ;  500  to 
700  feet.  No.  2.  IS. ;  1,000  feet 
to  1,500,  No.  3,  IS.  fid. 

To  be  had  from  the  Nursery  and  ^eed  Trade  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

Manufacturers CORKY  &  Co., 

LIMITED, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


DON’T  FORGET! 

That  worms  and  all  vermin  are  kept  out  of  plant  pots  bv  simply 
placing  one  of  PORTER'S  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS  in 
the  pot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  useful  articles  ever  oftered  to  the  horticulturaj  world. 
Fits  any  pot  and  lasts  many  years. 

30,1/-;  100,  3/-;  1,000,  25/-;  carriage  paid. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  MAIDSTONE. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Sgiicultural  Scortamiiif. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  al’ 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

The  Gardening  World. 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 
1,  lirnsr, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8d. 

6  months,  3s.  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  fid.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £$  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  fid.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  M orning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Flease  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 


for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


February  10,  1894. 
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ENSURE  A  CONSTANT  SUPPLY 
OF  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 


All  the  year  round  by  ordering 


CONTENTS: 

Six  quarts  Peas,  for  succession,  4  pints  Beans  (Broad), 
I  pint  Beans  (French  Runner),  J  pint  Beans  (French  Dwarf), 
I  pkt.  Beet,  i  pkt.  Borecole  or  Kale,  3  pkts.  Broccoli,  i  pkt. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  3  pkts.  Cabbage,  2  oz.  Carrot,  i  pkt.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  2  pkts.  Celery,  1  pkt.  Corn  Salad,  i  pkt.  Couve 
Tronchuda,  3  oz.  and  i  pkt.  Cress,  2  pkts.  Cucumber,  i  pkt. 
Endive,  3  pkts.  Herbs,  i  pkt.  Leek,  3  pkts.  Lettuce,  i  pkt. 
Melon,  4  oz.  Mustard,  3  oz.  Onion,  i  pkt.  Parsley,  i  oz. 
Parsnip',  3  oz.  Radish,  4  oz.  Spinach,  i  pkt.  Salsafy,  i  pkt. 
Savoy,  I  pkt.  Scorzonera,  i  pkt.  Tomato,  3  oz.  Turnip,  i  pkt. 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

Other  Boxes  at  2/6,  5/-,  7/6, 12/6,  15/-,  42/-, 
63/-,  and  105/-  each.  Carriage  Free.  Five  per 
cent,  discount  for  Gash. 


From  JAS.  BLACKHAM,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Fillongley, 

“  Please  send  me  a  box  of  Garden  Seeds.  My  Gardener 
takes  one  each  year;  he  says  Webbs’  Garden  Seeds  are 
always  ot  uniform  quality,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  sown  them  lor  me  his  crops  have  never  failed.” 


See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post  free  1/. 

Abridged  Edition  Gratis  and  post  free, 

WEBBS',  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

OUR  12/6  COLLECTION 


Of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  contains  the  following 
liberal  assortment,  all  guaranteed  of  finest  stocks  and 
best  growing  quality.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free 
to  any  address  in  the  British  Isles  on  receipt  of 
Cheque  or  P.O.O. 


SEVEN  PINTS  PEAS  for  succession,  and 


I  pint  Broad  Beans.  i 

I  pint  French  Beans.  2 

I  pint  Runner  Beans.  1 

I  pkt.  Beet,  dark  red.  3 

1  pkt.  Borecole,  curled.  ,  i 

r  pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts.  ;  2 

2  pkts.  Broccoli, earlyaudlate.  ; 

2  pkts.  Cabbage,  best  sorts.  ,  i 
I  pkt.  Savoy,  dwarf  Drum-  i 
head. 

ij  oz.  Carrot,  Intermediate,  2 
&c. 

r  pkt.  Cauliflower,  Giant.  2 

1  pkt.  Celery,  best  sorts.  2 

4  ozs.  Cress,  plain.  i 

2  pkts.  Cucumber,  frame  and  3 

ridge.  2 

I  pkt.  Endive,  moss  curled. 

I  pkt.  Gourd  01  Pumpkin. 


pkt.  Leek,  Ayton  Castle, 
pkts.  Lettuce,  Cos  and 
Cabbage. 

ozs.  Mustard,  white, 
pkt.  Melon,  choice, 
ozs.  Onion, WhiteSpanish, 
&c. 

pkt.  Parsley,  fine  curled, 
oz.  Parsnip,  hollow- 
crowned. 

ozs.  Radish,  long  and 
turnip, 
ozs.  Spinach, 
ozs.  Turnip,  Snowball, &c. 
pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow, 
pkts.  Herbs,  Sweetand  Pot. 
pkts.  Tomato,  Scarlet  Per¬ 
fection,  &c. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 


CHOICE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 

A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES. 

63/-,  42/-,  31/6,  21/-,  7/6,  5/-,  &  2/9.  Carriage  Free. 


“I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  when  I  saw  the  splendid 
Collection  you  sent  me  for  the  amount  charged  (12s.  6d.). 
Why,  where  is  your  profit  ?  47  packets,  say  2d.  per  packet.  I 
have  known  the  time  when  I  should  have  readily  paid  £2  2$. 
for  such  an  assortment,  and  thought  I  had  got  ofi'  cheaply." — 
Mr.  T.  HALE,  Claydon. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grove. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order,  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  81  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

CATALOGUE 


GENERAL 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 


containing 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 


RD.  SMITH  &  CO,, 

WORCESTER. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

Tottenham,  London, 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JJILMIBS  CYI>H[ER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


The  Novelty  of  the  Season. 

VEITCH’S 

CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEAN, 

6  to  7  FEET  HIGH. 

{Raised  by  Mr.  WARD,  Longford  Castle  Gardens). 
Wonderfully  prolific,  tender,  fine  in  the  grain,  and 
delicate  in  flavour.  Comes  in  three  weeks  before 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  continues  bearing  till 
September.  Fine  for  Forcing. 

ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON, 

QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN,  EXETER, 

AND 

James  Veitch  &  Sons^  Chelsea. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  378. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  February  r3th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  12  o’clock, 

Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  and  other  roots  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

■Wednesday,  February  14th, — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  15th.— Sale  of  hardy  plants,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  i6th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  loth,  1894. 


Whe  Royal  Botanic  Society. — It  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  recent  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  for  an  annual  grant  in 
aid  of  its  funds,  is  one  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  serious  matter  that  a  grant  from 
Imperial  sources  should  be  given  to  a 
private  body,  ostensibly  for  scientific 
purposes,  but  really  to  be  enabled  to  possess 
as  a  special  preserve  a  fine  area  of  one  of 
the  National  Parks  of  London,  and  that  for 
the  benefit  or  enjoyment  of  a  select  circle 
of  Fellows,  who  cannot,  or  will  not  if  they 
can  help  it,  pay  for  the  luxury. 

The  plea  that  the  garden  has  been  found 
serviceable  to  medicine  has  little  strength 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  fully  supplies  all 
the  needs  of  science,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  no  select  or  close  preserve,  but  open 
to  the  public  freely,  and  is  as  much  for 
their  enjoyment  as  for  the  benefit  of 
botanical  or  medical  science.  Were  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  taken  over  by  the  Government  and 
converted  into  a  metropolitan,  and,  of 
course,  public  botanic  garden,  no  one 
would  perhaps  complain,  although  it  may 
well  be  asked  whether  with  Kew  so  near, 
a  botanic  garden  in  the  centre  of  London 
is  really  needed.  Better  still,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  to  take  over  the  control  of  the 
botanic  gardens,  maintain  them  much  as 
they  are,  exclude  from  them  all  games  or 
revelry,  and  make  them  a  beautiful  place 
of  resort  where  decorative  gardening  of  the 
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purest  and  most  beautiful  kind  maybe  fully 
illustrated. 

The  Botanic  Society  pleads  that  they 
have  expended  so  many  thousands  of 
pounds  in  exhibition  prize  money.  On  that 
head  we  may  think  that  science  has 
benefited  nothing,  and  horticulture  very 
little,  while  so  far  as  relates  to  the  evening 
fetes  and  floral  galas,  they  have  been 
conducted  on  such  stupid  lines  and  with 
such  an  utter  want  of  business  capacity, 
that  they  have  undoubtedly  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  harm  rather  than  good.  The 
time  evidently  has  arrived  when  the 
botanic  gardens  must  revert  to  the  nation, 
to  whom  they  really  belong.  The  position 
is  different  now  from  what  it  was  when 
the  Society  originated  ;  the  garden  no 
longer  serves  any  useful  purpose,  and  the 
management  of  the  Society  is  so  hopelessly 
muddle-headed  as  not  to  deserve  any 
assistance  from  the  National  Exchequer. 


HE  Fruiterers’  Company. —This  ancient 
civic  body  has  just  had  its  annual 
feast,  and  whilst  the  company  has  taken 
great  credit  in  the  past  that  its  special 
patriotic  aim  and  object  is  to  promote 
British  fruit  culture,  we  see  that  it  has  an 
Italian  for  a  master,  that  he  had  a 
considerable  body  of  foreigners  to  support 
him,  and  that  Sir  James  Whitehead  had 
to  declare  most  if  not  all  the  fruit  on  the 
table  to  be  of  foreign  production.  After 
this,  we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  that 
patriotic  humbug  about  the  company’s 
aims  to  promote  fruit  culture  at  home. 

We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  prevent  or 
deter  fruit  culture  abroad,  only  let  it  be 
fu  ly  understood  that  it  is  international  and 
not  national  fruit  culture  alone  that  the 
Fruiterers’  Company  professes  to  en¬ 
courage.  That  Sir  James  Whitehead  is 
about  the  only  real  force  in  the  company 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  encouragement  of 
fruit  culture  at  home  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  we  could  wish  that  so  able  an  advocate, 
knowing  so  well  how  restricted  the 
company’s  means  are,  would  agitate  for 
such  a  reform  in  its  methods  of  procedure 
as  would  help  to  place  the  company  in 
possession  of  funds,  by  which  they  could 
give  some  sensible  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
national  fruit  culture,  as  they  profess  to  be 
anxious  to  do,  by  the  promotion  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  granting  of  prizes,  and  assisting 
county  councils  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
fruit  culture  in  the  districts  under  their 
control.  Work  that  never  gets  beyond  post 
prandial  talk  is  of  little  value.  Something 
much  more  tangible  and  useful  is  needed 
in  these  times. 


fARDENING  AS  A  VOCATION. - It  is  Very 

doubtful  whether  there  is  at  the 
present  time  any  vocation  or  form  of  em¬ 
ployment  that  is  just  now  more  suffering  from 
the  prevailing  depression  than  is  gardening. 
W^e  do  not  write  so  much  in  a  pessimistic 
spirit.  We  report  it  is  a  distressing  fact. 
It  is  so  natural  that  gardeners  should  first 
be  made  the  corpus  vile  on  which  economical 
experiments  should  be  tried,  and  unhappil}q 
therefore,  the  gardeners  are  the  first  to 
suffer.  Just  now  that  we  have  passed 
through  the  dead  of  the  winter,  there  comes 
to  lar-ge  numbers  in  the  vocation  a  hope  for 
improvement.  Elder  men  who  have  had  to 
endure  a  long  period  of  enforced  rest,  think 
the  spring  may  bring  to  them  some 
opportunity  ;  young  men  who  have  felt 
the  evil  of  being  too  long  in  one  place,  seek 
anxiously  for  change  and  advancement. 

Practically  the  young  man  seems  to  have 
the  best  of  the  chances,  as  he  is  willing  to 
take  a  reduced  salary,  and  older  and  well- 
experienced  men  find  themselves  elbowed 
aside  in  the  great  rush  that  is  made  on  the 


very  few  vacancies  that  offer.  The  only 
hope  for  any  bettering  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  must  be  in  an  improvement 
in  trade  and  commerce,  but  when  that 
trade  is  universally  depressed  we  may  well 
think  that  a  complete  revival  is  not  likely 
to  come  in  a  hurry.  With  all  love  and 
respect  for  the  gardening  profession,  we 
have  to  ask  of  young  men  widely  whether 
in  adopting  it  as  a  vocation  just  now  they 
are  wise. 

It  is  true  that  every  branch  of  labour  is 
crowded,  too,  but  all  others  that  are 
intimately  associated  with  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  will  receive  impetus  from  improved 
trade  long  before  gardening  will.  At 
present  we  have  a  hundred  applicants  for 
one  place,  and  places  are  becoming  fewer 
rather  than  increasing.  We  think  it  but 
right  that  young  men  should  be  warned  of 
this  condition  of  things  in  time,  and  not  be 
led  by  any  illusive  suggestions  to  enter 
into  a  vocation  in  which  the  pay  is  poor 
and  the  prospects  of  advancement  very 
remote.  It  is  so  very  painful  to  be 
constantly  invited  to  help  able  *  and 
meretorious  gardeners  into  situations,  and 
realise  how  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  suih  aid  may  be  impossible. 

- ^ - 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
on  Monday,  February  igth  next,  at  seven  o  clock. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  13th, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittees  will  assemble  at  noon,  and  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  Fellows  will  take  place  in  the 
Council  Room,  117,  Victoria  Street,  at  3  o’clock. 

The  York  Gala  Schedule  for  the  exhibition  which  is 
to  take  place  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  June,  again 
contains  a  goodly  array  of  prizes,  among  the  more 
important  being  £20,  £1^,  £10,  £8,  and  £^  for  a  300 
ft.  group  of  plants  ;  ;^20, /14,  £8  for  10  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants;  £10,  £5,  £1,  for  a  group  of 
Carnations  in  bloom,  not  less  than  50  pots  ;  ;^io  and 
three  other  prizes  for  10  Orchids  ;  £8  and  three 
other  prizes  for  72  cut  Roses;  and  £10,  £'],  £^, 
and  /3,  for  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit.  The 
trustees  of  the  Williams’  Memorial  Fund  will  give  a 
large  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  Alpine  Plants. 

A  Boys’  Visit  to  Reading. — On  the  ist  inst.,  a  party 
of  the  boys  who  form  the  gardening  class  at  the 
School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  accompanied  by  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  and  seed  establishments  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons.  The  lads  were  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  firm,  and  were  shown  over  all  the  depart¬ 
ments.  They  greatly  enjoyed  the  look  through  the 
houses  at  the  nurseries,  and  asked  many  pertinent 
questions  of  their  enthusiastic  guide,  Mr.  Atartin. 

The  West  Coates  Winter  Garden,  Edinburgh. — We 
understand  that  the  Dundee  Town  Council  have 
decided  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Winter 
Garden  at  West  Coates,  made  to  them  by  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  the  cost  of  removing  and  re¬ 
erecting  the  structure,  and  the  upkeep  of  it  after¬ 
wards,  being  the  reasons  given  for  declining  the  offer. 
The  glass-houses  at  West  Coates  were  sold  by 
auction  last  week,  the  ground  being  required  for 
feuing  purposes. 

The  Kew  Guild. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild  will,  by 
permission  of  the  director,  be  held  in  the  library  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  Monday,  February 
26th,  at  8  p.m.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  "  Past 
Kewites  ”  as  possible  will  endeavour  to  be  present. 
The  chief  business  will  be  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  report.  The  secre¬ 
tary  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  addresses  omitted 
from  the  first  number  of  the  journal  and  any  sub¬ 
scriptions  not  yet  paid. 

"  Biblical  Horticulture." — A  capital  essay  on  this 
interesting  subject  was  read  on  the  29th  ult.  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Treseder,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conway  Road 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  Cardiff,  Mr.  F.  J. 


Beavan,  J  P.,  presiding.  The  essayist  dealt  with 
the  subject  under  four  heads— viz.,  herbs  and 
flowers,  perfumes  and  medicines,  forest  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  fruit  trees.  The  essay  was  an  intellectual 
treat,  and  Mr.  Treseder  was  highly  complimented 
upon  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  had  handled 
a  somewhat  difficult  subject. 

The  Pilgrim  and  the  Tree. — A  certain  Pilgrim,  of 
the  tribe  of  “  ’Arry,”  journeyed  from  the  East  unto 
the  West-End,  and  sat  himself  down  to  rest  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  Plane  tree  which  grew 
on  the  verge  of  the  highway.  Now,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  of  "  'Arry  ”  have  a  tradition  that  whenever 
they  journey  they  shall  leave  behind  them  the 
symbol  of  their  name,  by  inscribing  it  upon  some 
convenient  and  suitable  irianimate  object.  This 
natural  instinct  acted  so  strongly  upon  our  Pilgrim, 
that  after  a  due  season  of  rest  he  arose,  and  with 
his  pocket-knife  he  proceeded  to  deeply  indent  his 
Cockney  cognomen  upon  the  placid  Plane,  where¬ 
upon  he  was  seen  and  seized  by  the  custodian  of 
that  neighbourhood  and  ignominiously  placed  in 
durance  vile.  Moral :  Never  cut  a  friend. — The 
Surveyor. 

Falkirk  Gardeners’  Association. — A  meeting  of  the 
Falkirk  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  After 
the  transaction  of  some  formal  business,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  president  of  the  Association,  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Cyclamen  and  its  Cultivation.”  The  paper 
was  interesting  and  instructive,  and  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  all  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Fairbairn 
was  amongst  the  first  to  grow  the  Cyclamen  with 
success.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Temple,  Carron 
House),  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  acted  as  secretary 
for  the  Association  since  its  start,  and  is  now  leaving 
the  district. 

Autumn  Tints  ”  in  January. — A  South  Kensington 
correspondent  writes  to  a  contemporary  : — I  don’t 
know  whether  people  who  look  for  ”  autumn  tinted 
foliage  ”  after  Christmas  should  be  protected  against 
themselves.  It  may,  however,  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  demand  for  these  artistic  floral  decorations 
has  induced  a  supply  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  forth¬ 
coming  all  the  year  round.  My  wife,  last  week, 
bought  some  sprays  of  “Copper  Beech”  from  a 
flower  seller  in  High  Street,  Kensington,  and  used 
them  in  vases.  A  leaf  or  two  happened  to  find  its 
way  into  the  water,  which  forthwith  turned  a  delicate 
pink.  Struck  by  this  phenomenon,  and  foreseeing 
a  colossal  fortune  in  a  new  dye,  I  examined  the 
leaves.  Under  several  I  found  a  deposit  of  pinkish 
powder  adhering,  and  further  experiment  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  had  been  carefully  dyed. 

Extent  of  Market  Gardening  in  Cornwall  and  Railway 
Rates. — It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Co. are  making  arrangements  where¬ 
by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  carriage  will  speedily 
come  about.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that 
is  estimated  that  about  1.600  tons  of  seed-Potatos 
arrive  in  the  West  Cornwall  district  annually,  and 
that  the  produce  is  equal  to  about  5,600  tons. 
Broccoli  covers  about  1,000  acres,  averaging  95  crates 
per  acre — 13  to  the  ton,  7  tons  per  acre — a  total  of 
about  7,000  tons.  These  are  forwarded — to  midland 
and  northern  markets,  including  both  routes,  4.743 
tons;  to  London,  1,400  tons;  to  Wales  and  local, 
857  tons ;  total,  7,000  tons.  The  flowers  from 
Scilly  to  London  and  other  districts  are  estimated 
at  387  tons,  at  an  average  value  of  7s.  6d.  per 
basket,  while  75  tons  of  flowers  and  other  perishable 
goods  are  sent  from  Cornwall  by  passenger  trains. 

“  The  Amateur  Orchid  Growers’  Guide  ”  will  be  the 
title  of  a  work  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  has 
in  the  press,  and  which  promises  to  meet  a  long  felt 
want.  We  understand  that  among  the  important 
subjects  treated  upon  are  artificial  heating  and 
stoking  ;  ventilation  and  shading ;  temperatures  ; 
potting  and  basketing;  propagating;  watering  and 
resting ;  insect  life  and  cleanliness ;  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers  for  seed  ;  Orchids  from  seed  ;  desirable 
positions  for  the  plants ;  manurial  aids  to  Orchids ; 
treatment  of  Orchids  at  all  seasons,  in  cool,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  warm  houses ;  select  and  descriptive 
lists  of  Orchids  suitable  for  amateurs  to  begin  with  ; 
and  a  list  of  Orchids  that  do  not  do  well  in  towns, 
etc.  Messrs.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  of  Liverpool,  are 
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to  be  the  publishers,  and  the  book  will  be  ready 
towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Injuring  Trees  in  Epping  Forest. — James  Sharpe, 
Charles  Grove,  John  Tolson,  and  William  Law, 
squatters  and  labourers,  were,  at  the  Epping  Police 
Court  recently,  charged  with  damaging  Hornbeam 
and  Holly  trees  in  Epping  Forest  at  Lambourne. 
The  damaged  trees  were  on  the  estate  of  Colonel 
Mark  Lockwood,  M.P.,  in  whose  behalf,  Mr.  B. 
Sorrell,  solicitor,  asked  the  magistrates  to  inflict 
exemplary  penalties.  The  prosecutions  had  not 
been  instituted,  Mr.  Sorrell  explained,  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  wood,  but  because  it  was  becoming 
a  common  practice  for  trees  to  be  cut  down  whole¬ 
sale,  and  unless  the  practice  was  stopped  the  beauty 
of  the  Forest  would  be  spoilt.  The  magistrates 
fined  each  defendant  and  costs,  or,  in  default, 
one  month's  hard  labour,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  J. 
Bury)  remarking  that  the  defendants  had  been 
guilty  of  wanton  and  shameful  damage  to  a 
charming  forest  which  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 

Honours  to  a  Belgian  Horticulturist. — We  recorded 
the  award  of  the  Civic  Cross  of  the  First-class  to 
M.  Fr.  Burvenich,  Senr.,  on  the  3rd  December  last, 
as  a  recompense  for  services  rendered  during  a 
career  of  more  than  thirty-five  years.  Since  then 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ghent 
have  given  their  professor  a  cordial  ovation  and 
offered  him  other  touching  expressions  of  their 
sentiments  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  respect. 
Profiting  also  by  the  constitution  of  the  new  Society 
of  Horticultural  Students  of  the  Ghent  School,  they 
presented  M.  Burvenich  with  a  richly  bound  work 
accompanied  by  an  address.  On  the  26th  December 
the  director  and  professors  of  the  School  supported 
by  the  council  of  administration  of  the  Cercle 
d’Arboriculture  presented  in  turn  their  lively  con¬ 
gratulations  to  their  sympathetic  collegue.  M.  le 
Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  president  of  the 
Cercle  d'Arboriculture,  congratulated  in  choice  terms 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  than  whom  no  one  merited  it 
better.  The  ylh  January  was  the  day  chosen  by  the 
hearers  of  the  public  lectures  given  during  thirty-five 
years  by  M.  Burvenich  over  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  testify  their  esteem  and  sentiments  of 
cordial  sympathy.  The  Bulletin  d'Arboriculture,  &^c., 
records  other  cases  of  the  expression  of  sympathy 
and  manifestations  of  cordiality  that  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  the  professor  by  his  friends  and  stud¬ 
ents. 

Perfume  of  the  Violet  reproduced. — Two  German 
chemists,  Messrs.  Tiemann  and  V.  Kruger,  says  the 
Revue  de  L’ Horticulture  Beige,  have  discovered,  after 
ten  years’  research,  how  to  manufacture  the  perfume 
of  the  Violet  in  all  its  characteristic  qualities.  They 
do  not  extract  the  perfumed  matter  of  the  Violet  as 
has  hitherto  been  done,  the  solved  problem  is  other¬ 
wise  very  complex  and  interesting.  They  imitate 
nature,  and  by  many  proceedings  they  succeed  in 
making  in  their  laboratory,  what,  with  the  aid  of  the 
sun,  the  flower  itself  prepares  during  its  develop¬ 
ment  ;  in  short,  they  manufacture  the  perfume  of 
the  flower.  It  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  labour 
not  only  ten  years,  but  to  put  in  work  enormous 
quantities  of  matter  before  arriving  at  the  solution. 
In  isolating  the  perfume  of  the  root  of  Iris,  they  have 
effected  this  after  quite  a  series  of  manipulations  and 
reactions  by  putting  their  hand  upon  the  perfume 
sought.  Then  by  means  of  citral,  an  aldehide  whicn 
exists  in  the  essence  of  the  citron,  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  what  they  call  an  isomerous 
"cetone,”to  which  they  give  the  name  "  lonone.” 
Now  this  “lonone"  is  the  perfume  even  of  the 
Violet  while  in  flower.  When  they  bring  out  a 
flagon  full  of  “  lonone,”  one  imagines  himself  trans¬ 
ported  into  the  midst  of  a  field  of  odorous  Violets. 
The  Citron,  whose  perfume  is  well  known,  which 
comes  from  the  laboratory,  becomes  modified  and 
furnishes  us  with  the  Violet  of  the  woods.  And  as 
the  citral  from  which  the  perfume  is  derived  can  be 
obtained  without  citron,  we  are  induced  to  say  that 
chemists  manufacture  for  us,  very  well  with  the 
materials  of  the  laboratory,  the  odour  even  of  the 
Violet. 


The  Carnation,  its  History,  Properties  and  Management, 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 


Primula  Sieboldi. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  important  group  of  Japanese 
Primulas,  both  as  regards  colour  and  size,  as  was 
testified  at  several  exhibitions  last  season  by 
eminent  firms  who  have  taken  them  in  hand,  and  by 
careful  hybridisation  have  succeeded  in  producing 
shades  of  colour  which  were  non-existent  in  the 
older  varieties,  as  well  as  larger  flowers  and  more 
compact  trusses.  There  is  no  class  of  plants  so 
elegant  and  with  such  a  range  of  colour  as  these,  as 
well  as  so  easily  cultivated  either  in  pots  for  green¬ 
house  decoration  or  out-door  culture,  even  by  the 
most  inexperienced  amateur,  and  for  spring  bedding 
they  are  among  the  most  effective  plants  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  having  proved  hardy  in  almost 
any  soil.  For  pot  culture  a  compost  consisting 
mainly  of  leaf  soil  with  a  little  loam  and  sand  added 
makes  an  excellent  mixture,  but  perfect  drainage  is 
essential.  A  light  position  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  becoming  drawn,  and  a  slight  shading 
from  brilliant  sunshine  when  in  flower  is  also  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  following  comprise  a  selection  of  the 
newer  varieties,  all  of  which  are  now  easily  procur¬ 
able  :  — 

Admiration. — Dark  rose  with  distinct  white  veins. 

Bruce  Findlay. — Heliotrope  blue.  A  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety. 

Distinction. — Flowers  deeply  fringed,  white  shaded 
and  laciniated  rose,  very  large. 

Harry  Leigh. — Perfect  truss  with  distinct  white 
eye  and  delicate  lilac  flowers. 

Magenta  Queen.— Bright  magenta  with  large  com¬ 
pact  trusses. 

Maiden's  Blush. — One’of  the  best,  flowers  deeply 
fringed,  pure  white,  while  the  back  of  petals  pale 
rose. 

Miss  Kelly. — Large  compact  trusses  rosy  pink  with 
white  centre. 

Miss  V.  Barnard. — Intense  carmine,  deeply  fringed 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct. 

Miss  Nellie  Ware. — A  dwarf  variety  with  large 
fringed  flowers,  exterior  deep  rose,  interior  white 
with  delicate  rose  veins. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Jones. — A  beautiful  variety,  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white  and  tipped  pink  at  edges. 

Mrs.  Ryder. — Blush-white,  very  large  flowers  and 
perfect  in  form. 

Queen  of  Whites.— Bare  white,  perfect  in  form  and 
colour,  and  the  best  white  yet  raised. 

Ruby  Queen. — Rich  carmine,  large  flowers,  and  a 
very  pleasing  variety.— F.  Scaplehorn,  Rose  Bank, 
Fleet,  Hants. 

- - 

TREE  CARNATIONS. 

From  now  onwards,  till  the  end  of  March,  these 
may  be  readily  struck  in  a  warm  frame  or  in  a  house 
under  bell-glasses.  If  the  latter  are  used,  they  must 
be  taken  off  daily,  and  be  wiped  dry  before  being 
replaced.  The  best  cuttings  are  small  shoots  taken 
from  the  flowering  stems  about  3  in.  in  length  and 
inserted  round  the  edges  of  small  pots,  using  finely 
sifted  soil,  good  yellow  fibrous  loam  if  procurable, 
with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand.  Pot  them  off 
when  rooted  in  similar  soil,  and  put  them  into  a 
warm  pit  or  frame,  gradually  hardening  them  off  and 
keeping  them  in  cool  frames  till  May,  when  they 
may  be  either  planted  out  with  a  view  to  potting 
them  up  in  September  or  be  potted  on.  Those  who 
intend  growing  them  on  in  pots  may  pot  them  on  as 
required,  and  if  struck  early  and  treated  well  until 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  they  ought  then  to 
be  shifted  into  5-in.  pots.  A  few  stoppings  will  in 
most  cases  be  requisite  to  keep  the  plants  bushy. 
A  portion  of  the  stock  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
on  without  being  stopped  after  August,  so  that  they 
may  come  into  flower  in  advance  of  the  others.  The 
best  plants  will  most  likely  require  a  shift  into  7-in. 
pots.  To  guard  against  these  being  soddened  with 
water,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  under  glass  until  they 
root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil,  when  they  should  be 
taken  outside  until  finally  housing  for  the  winter 
months.  Firm  potting  is  essential  to  success,  and  a 
suitable  compost  would  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
yellow  fibrous  loam  and  a  third  of  well-decayed  leaf- 
soil  or  manure.  Give  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand  or  grit  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  wire-worm.  The  Carnation  maggot  has 


given  many  a  great  deal  of  trouble  during  the  last 
few  years,  an  d  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  this 
than  keeping  a  keen  eye  on  the  plants  and  removing 
the  grub  when  seen  by  hand.  A  light  airy  structure, 
where  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50?  can  be 
maintained,  is  the  most  suitable.  A  much  lower 
temperature  will  winter  them  well  enough,  but  if 
flowers  are  expected  during  the  shoit  days  a 
temperature  near  that  indicated  will  be  required. 
Occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  is 
beneficial.—  W.  B.  G. 

- - 

ON  THE  DWARFING  OF 

JAPANESE  PLANTS. 

Upon  a  space  of  600  square  yards  of  land  the 
Japanese  establish  a  complete  landscape,  imitating^ 
in  the  lowest  reduction,  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
that  Nature  presents  in  that  region  of  the  extreme 
east.  We  pass  very  often  with  disdain  before  the 
kinds  of  plans  of  gardens  that  are  to  be  seen  at 
certain  exhibitions,  displayed  upon  a  board  with  the 
foot-paths,  lawns,  baskets,  and  clumps  of  trees,  all 
in  relief ;  we  would  do  perhaps  the  same  at  the  sight 
of  these  small  Japanese  gardens,  with  their  hills, 
their  valleys  and  their  little  streams,  their  miniature 
cascades,  their  bridges,  and  the  reduction  of  tree 
varied  as  the  product  of  the  Japanese  flora.  Still  for 
all  that,  those  who  have  visited,  it  might  be  only  a 
part  of  that  country,  willingly  recognise  that  those 
gardens  so  reduce!  respond  to  all  the  rules  of  pure 
esthetics,  and  that  the  gardener  has  only  had  one 
aim,  that  of  imitating  nature  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
that  which  she  offers,  the  most  varied  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  harmenions.  Truly  we  love  the 
picture  of  the  artist,  who  reproduces  in  the  minutest 
details  a  picturesque  view,  a  remarkable  landscape. 
But  our  taste  does  not  admit  the  dwarfing  produced 
by  the  oriental  gardeners. 

The  science  of  those  is  carried  for  a  large  part 
towards  the  reproduction  in  very  small  examples  of  a 
series  of  trees  and  above  all  green  trees.  At  the 
last  horticultural  congress  of  Chicago,  M.  H.  Izawa 
has  made  known  the  following  proceedings  by  the 
Japanese  to  obtain  the  smallest  specimens.  They 
operate  more  particularly  upon  Pinus  densiflora,  P. 
parviflora,  P.  Thunbergii,  and  a  series  of  others. 
They  proceed  generally  with  trees  obtained  from 
seed.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  when  the 
young  plants  are  about  10  in.  high,  they  are  bent  in 
the  directions  wished,  by  means  of  bamboo  stems 
and  cords  of  rice  straw.  Afterwards  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  rich  and  well  manured  soil.  In  the 
spring  following,  they  are  again  submitted  to  tying 
and  bent  according  to  the  forms  of  fancy.  That 
treatment  is  repeated  until  the  seventh  year,  then 
the  young  trees  have  already  great  dimensions;  the 
branches  will  be  gracefully  disposed,  and  the  foliage 
forms  a  cloud  of  verdure.  They  are  transferred  into 
vases  12  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter  and  well  watered. 
Every  year  the  new  growths  are  carefully  pinched, 
and  three  years  later  the  young  trees  are  perfectly 
dwarfed  and  do  not  take  any  more  development. 

For  Thuyas,  the  process  is  done  by  way  of  graft¬ 
ing.  A  Thuya  gigantea  from  seed  is  put  into  the 
open  ground  well  manured  until  it  attains  a  height 
of  4  ft.  II  in.  In  the  middle  of  spring,  it  is  pruned, 
preserving  the  top  :  by  means  of  a  chisel,  grooves 
about  an  inch  long  are  made  lengthways  of  the  stem 
at  distances  of  2  in.  to  3  in.  apart,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  trunk  twists  easily  in  the  desired  direction, 
and  in  the  strangest  manner  possible  ;  it  is  bound 
round  with  plaited  rice  straw.  In  the  spring  of  the 
second  year,  the  plants  are  put  in  pots  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  two  years  later  they  receive  the  grafts  of  Reti- 
nospora  obtusa. 

Here  is  how  they  proceed  :  the  stock  of  Thuya 
gigantea  receives  an  ample  manuring ;  in  the  first 
spring,  the  grafts  of  Retinospora  obtusa  are  cut 
obliquely,  to  insert  them  at  every  2  in.  apart  upon 
the  more  slender  parts  of  Thuya  gigantea  ;  they  are 
tied  with  bands  of  rice,  and  the  plants  are  put  into  a 
shaded  position,  sheltered  from  draughts  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  36°.  That  is  augmented  by  a  degree 
every  day.  After  three  weeks  a  little  air  is  admitted, 
and  a  temperature  of  59°  is  given  during  two 
weeks,  rising  to  68°  or  70°  during  fifteen 
days.  The  leaves  soon  show  themselves.  At  the 
end  of  spring,  when  the  internal  and  external  tem¬ 
perature  is  almost  the  same,  the  plants  are  put  into 
shade,  in  the  open  air.  Provided  all  the  grafts  have 
taken,  all  the  remaining  shoots  of  Thuya  gigantea  are 
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suppressed.  Transplantation  is  effected  every  year, 
into  rich  soil  :  at  the  end  of  six  years,  pretty 
specimens  of  dwarf  Retinosporas  are  thus  obtained  ; 
the  specimens  which  bear  six  or  seven  varieties  are 
very  choice. 

Layering  in  the  open  air  is  employed  for  the 
Acers ;  the  most  varied  species  are  thus  united  upon 
one  stock,  such  an  example  carries  as  many  as 
twenty  different  kinds  of  foliage.  Dwarf  Bamboos 
are  an  article  not  less  important  in  Japanese  com¬ 
mercial  horticulture.  When  the  shoots  commence 
to  develop,  and  as  the  stems  measure  about  yj  in.  in 
circumference,  and  5  ft.  high,  the  bark  is  removed  in 
small  pieces.  A  month  later,  the  stem  is  bound  and 
bent  in  a  zig-zag  fashion ;  three  months  after,  when  the 
lateral  shoots  are  sufficiently  strong,  the  stems  are 
all  banded  with  gum  at  every  10  in.,  then  they  are 
potted  in  sand  without  any  manure,  and  water  is 
given  in  abundance.  In  Way  or  June  every  year,  the 
strong  shoots  are  cut,  and  after  three  years  the 
branches  and  the  leaves  present  yellow  and  green 
tints,  with  the  most  beautiful  effect. 

- - -mf - 

ROOT  ACTION :  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
VEGETATION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  358.) 

Turning  my  remarks  more  strictly  tc  our  garden 
work,  let  me  notice  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  our 
small  out-door  fruits  when  grown  with  a  view  to  fibrous 
root  encouragement.  True  it  is  that  some  people 
possess  plantations  of  small  fruit  trees  the  conditions 
of  which  may  aptly  be  described  in  the  Words  of 
Tennyson’s  “  Brook”  :  — 

With  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow — 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

They  will  almost  dare  to  contend  that  those 
neglected-looking  trees  of  theirs  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  yet  I  cannot  reasonably  believe  such  to  be  the 
case.  Fruit  trees  are  somewhat  like  people,  they 
generally  respond  more  kindly  and  profitably  to 
generous  treatment,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  trees 
and  for  the  digestion  of  those  people  who  are 
fortunate  .enough  to  be  present  at  fruit  gathering 
time,  I  recommend  that  you  occasionally  fork  round 
your  fruit  trees,  adding  at  the  same  time  either  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  or  lime.  These,  given  alter¬ 
nately  every  two  or  three  years,  will  ensure  healthy, 
strong  trees,  with  heavy  crops  of  fine,  plump  fruit, 
without  any  exception  to  variety — putting  in  a  saving 
clause  for  the  Raspberry,  which  will  do  far  better 
without  the  forking,  because  of  its  large  surface 
rooting  capacity.  The  Raspberry  is  very  impatient 
under  that  treatment,  the  canes,  by  constant  mutila¬ 
tion  of  their  roots,  gradually  weaken  consequently 
becoming  unfruitful.  An  annual  top  dressing  of 
manure  or  other  refuse  will  both  encourage  root- 
action  and  protection  from  extremes  of  temperature  ; 
and  in  passing  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  have 
any  old  orchard  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or 
Damsons,  just  to  try  the  treatment  recommended  for 
the  Raspberry,  and  mark  its  results,  for  as  if  endowed 
with  sensibility,  young  roots  will  soon  be  found 
revelling  amidst  the  new  material,  with  the  certain 
result  of  more  nutriment  being  conveyed  to  the  cane, 
enabling  it  to  produce  young  and  sturdy  wood,  with 
a  sufficiency  of  healthy  foliage  to'  assimilate  the  raw 
material  with  the  necessary  vigour  to  carry  the  crop 
of  fruit  to  maturity,  with  the  probability  that  with 
this  increased  vigour  the  canes  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  disease.  The  Strawberry  is  a  surface-rooting 
plant  also,  and  those  growers  whose  quarters  are 
well-mulched  before  the  advent  of  frosts  and  cutting 
winds  will  be  repaid  their  energy  and  forethought 
with  superior  returns  throughout  the  fruiting  season. 
Thus  far  the  cultivation  of  ordinary  outside  fruits 
only  have  been  passed  under  review,  but  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  more  important  kinds,  such  as 

The  Vine,  Peach,  and  Nectarine, 
should  receive  every  consideration  to  help  and 
encourage  those  trees  to  produce  abundant  rootage 
to  empower  them  to  yield  year  by  year  large, 
luscious,  and  finely-coloured  fruit.  It  is  often 
recommended  that  these  indoor  grown  trees  should 
be  restricted  within  certain  limits,  with  concrete 
foundations  to  keep  the  strong  roots  from  striking 
down  into  the  cold  subsoil,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  the  formation  of  soft,  unripened  wood  ;  without 
these  restrictions  root  pruning  is  often  resorted  to. 


a  process  in  which  all  the  strong  roots  are  cut  back, 
if  possible,  to  a  point  where  other  smaller  roots 
diverge.  The  old  removed  soil  is  replaced  with  good 
turf  or  a  liberal  dressing  of  leaf  mould.  It  is  not 
wise  to  place  fresh  manure  around  roots  which  have 
been  pruned  or  cut  back,  decay  often  resulting, 
instead  of  healing  over,  and  throwing  out  young 
rootlets.  There  is  still  another  source  of  difficulty 
in  connection  with  our  subject.  We  may  have  the 
best  soil,  trees,  and  other  surroundings  eminently 
fitted  to  produce  good  fruit,  but  unless  the  land  is 
well  drained,  naturally  or  artificially,  and  conse¬ 
quently  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  of  the  surplus 
water  passing  away,  we  must  ever  remember  that  if 
the  earth  is  full  of  water  it  is  practically  sealed 
against  air,  and  without  air  roots  of  fruit  trees 
cannot  flourish.  The  sun’s  rays  falling  upon  wet 
undrained  land  only  promote  evaporation,  whereas 
when  it  passes  away  by  filtration  warm  air  is  being 
drawn  after  it,  aerating  the  land,  imparting  required 
elements  to  the  roots,  and  in  turn  to  the  trees  or 
plants.  Because  of  this  principle  cold  retentive 
clay  lands  are  seldom  recommended,  for  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  if  one  pint  of  water  is  evaporated  from 
loolb.  of  soil  it  is  left  10  degrees  colder  than  if  it  had 
passed  away  by  filtration  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
crops.  At  the  other  extreme,  sand  is  a  great 
encourager  of  roots,  but  unless  well  supplied  with 
other  matter  it  fails  to  sustain  the  plants  growing 
upon  it.  Therefore  we  would  recommend  a  good 
deep,  loamy  soil,  resting  on  a  gravelly  subsoil ;  or 
when  clay  forms  the  subsoil.,  that  it  be  sufficiently 
drained  ;  for  fruit  trees  these  drains  should  be  about 
feet  deep,  and'from  six  yards  to  eight  yards  apart. 
These  drains  are  laid  with  a  slight  fall  towards  the 
lowest  part  of  the  land,  where  a  cross  main  drain 
receives  the  surplus  water  from  each  of  the  others, 
carrying  it  away  into  some  recognised  outfall,  I 
have  incidentally  mentioned  this  because  without 
proper  drainage  the  land  is  unable  to  yield  her 
increase  in  the  locality  where  for  various  causes  it  is 
found  convenient  and  necessary  to  form  and  plant 
anything  in  the  vegetable  world  which  demands  these 
conditions,  and  without  the  kno  wledge  of  the  existing 
state  of  surroundings  it  is  comparatively  useless 
attempting  to  plant  orchards  for  the  production  of 
first-class  fruits  or  vegetables  for  competition  with 
other  countries  and  for  general  consumption.  The 
yearly  loss  and  disappointments  from  these  causes 
stamps  the  system  as  foolish,  and  calls  for  a  firm, 
steady,  and  determined  effort  to  expose  it,  that 
generations  to  follow  may  have  resources  to  which 
we  at  present  are  largely  strangers,  and  much  too 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  What  I  have  already 
stated  bears  directly  oa  root-action. 

The  Importance  of  Drainage. 

Drainage  promotes  a  healthy  aerated  condition  of 
soil.  This,  in  turn,  allows  the  free  development  of 
roots  without  which  the  formation  of  stem,  branch, 
flower,  fruit,  and  seeds  are  impossible.  Ask  the 
Orchid  grower  the  secret  of  success,  watch  him  as 
he  keenly  observes  and  scrutinises  his  fresh  importa¬ 
tion  of  valuable  plants  ;  a  sign  of  new  roots  inspires 
hope,  knowing  without  their  aid  all  the  manure, 
water,  and  attention  he  can  give  will  be  absolutely 
in  vain.  Note  the  difference  in  the  quality  and 
texture  of  the  flower  when  borne  on  plants  well 
rooted,  or  otherwise.  The  flowers  on  the  strong 
healthy  plants  are  perfect  in  their  shape  and  their 
colours  are  more  intense.  These  remarks  hold  good 
throughout  the  floral  world.  Good  soil,  rightly 
applied,  and  containing  the  necessary  elements  of 
nourishment,  promotes  a  healthy  development  of 
roots.  This  sustained  by  attention  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  requirements  of  each  class  of  plants, 
gives  that  satisfactory  hue  to  plants  which  denotes 
the  capacity  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  grip  he  has 
of  the  subject  grown.  My«paper  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  if  I  omitted  to  mention  the  assistance  of  the 
sun.  Without  its  light  and  heat,  drainage,  soils, 
water,  and  air,  and  attention,  could  not  perfect  the 
great  majority  of  the  world’s  productions.  This  is 
intensely  verified  in  our  early  forcing  wmrk,  there 
being  no  comparison  in  the  quality,  for  instance, 
between  early  forced  potatoes,  French  beans,  and 
rhubarb  with  those  vegetables  when  grown  under 
ordinary  conditions,  with  ample  sun  and  air.  The  sun’s 
light  and  heat  afford  the  necessary  agencies  for  the 
successful  building  up  of  those  constituents  that  add 
firmness  and  stability  to  these  productions,  and  to 
flowers  the  brightness  and  solidness  so  much  admired, 
though  it  is  almost  noticeable  that  the  sun  also  has 


the  power  to  abstract  when  long  exposed  to  it  these 
same  colours,  driving  us  to  take  refuge  from  its 
direct  rays  under  various  kinds  of  shadings  ;  these 
shadings  enable  us  to  prolong  our  flowering  periods 
with  plants  grown  under  glass  without  undue  ex¬ 
haustion  to  the  plants.  In  addition  to  this  reason, 
outdoor  flowers  are  assisted  to  greater  perfection  by 
this  aid  by  preserving  the  earlier  opened  petals 
until  the  whole  flower  is  in  full  bloom,  as  for  instance, 
those  two  favourites  of  the  exhibition  table,  Roses 
and  Dahlias.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  plain 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  whole  question  of 
successful  culture  lies  in  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  position,  with  regard  to  the  land,  its  nature 
and  formation,  whether  effectually  drained  or  other¬ 
wise.  Without  this  knowledge  much  labour  will  be 
wasted ;  disappointments  abound  instead  of  successes. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 

Soils  are  Open  to  Improvement; 
it  is  for  us  tc  apply  the  proper  materials  in  which  to 
plant  and  grow  the  numberless  beauties  by  which  a 
beneficent  Creator  has  surrounded  us.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  success  are  constantly  brought  home  to  us 
by  those  who  ardently  set  themselves  to  win,  by 
studying  the  requirements  of  their  special  produc¬ 
tions.  Where  one  man  has  triumphed,  it  is  possible 
for  others  to  succeed.  A  studious  mind  soon  gains 
an  insight  to  Nature’s  demands,  and  will  quickly 
mark  the  fact  that  tender  seedlings  do  not  need  the 
heavy  manurial  applications  prescribed  for  full 
bearing  fruit  trees,  or  even  the  somewhat  strong 
doses  directed  to  those  plants  which  have  attained 
full  size,  and  continue  pot-bound  for  years,  yet 
flower  freely.  Seedlings,  cuttings,  and  many  other 
tender  subjects  must  be  encouraged  to  first  form 
abundant  roots  in  open  material  such  as  sand,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  or  other  kindred  matter,  until  the  plants 
have  grown  considerably,  and  demand  stronger  food 
to  bring  themselves  to  perfection,  whether  as  a 
foliage,  flowering,  or  fruiting  plant.  This  fact  I 
would  emphasise  strongly  because  there  are  many 
who  still  think  that  to  give  manure  and  enough 
of  it,  success  must  he  assured,  and  delight  to 
tell  how  many  tins  of  Clay’s  or  Standen’s  or  some 
other  maker’s  patent  they  have  used  during  a  season; 
but,  sad  to  say,  their  plants  are  no  recommendation 
to  the  means  used,  because  of  the  ill-advised  use  of 
strong  manures  before  the  plants  are  capable  of 
assimilating  them,  the  soil  being  frequently  surfeited 
by  overdoses,  to  w^ater-logged  undrained  soil  ;  the 
pots,  too,  are  green  and  slimy,  as  if  the  owners  were 
determined  to  exclude  all  air.  Success,  under  such 
management,  must  not  be  expected ;  rather  let  us 
delight  in  treating  our  plants  more  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  living  organisms,  pre¬ 
pared  to  amply  repay  every  little  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion,  filling  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  who  attend 
and  admire  them  with  pride  and  delight. 

- - 

SALVIA  LEUCANTHA. 

The  flowers  of  this  Salvia  are  white,  as  the  name 
indicates,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant  from  a  de¬ 
corative  point  of  view  depends  altogether  upon 
different  circumstances.  The  plant  usually  stands 
about  18  in.  high,  or  may  reach  2  ft.  when  large 
specimens  are  encouraged  by  liberal  treatment.  The 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and 
wrinkled,  reminding  one  very  much  of  Buddleia 
globosa  on  a  reduced  scale.  In  this  respect  the 
plant  differs  considerably  from  its  congeners,  and  is 
therefore  productive  of  variety  by  the  foliage  alone. 
The  flowers  are  comparatively  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous,  adding  little  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plant,  especially  from  the  fact  that  they  soon  fall 
and  are  not  productive  of  effect  by  aggregation  as  in 
the  case  of  many  garden  subjects  whose  flowers  are 
rendered  highly  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
numbers  in  a  given  space.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  plants  have  a  beauty  of  their  own.  The  calyx 
persists  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla,  and  that,  as 
well  as  the  stems,  are  densely  covered  with  white 
hairs,  giving  them  a  cottony  appearance,  while  a 
large  number  of  the  hairs,  particularly  where  exposed, 
become  of  a  violet-purple  tint  that  is  very  attractive 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  development  of 
that  hue.  Doubtless,  good  exposure  to  light  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  species  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1847,  and  is  of  shrubby  habit,  but  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  winter,  as 
may  be  seen  in  No.  4  at  Kew.  A  figure  of  the  plant 
is  given  in  the  Botanical  'Magazine,  t.  4318. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 


Cypripedium  Fascinatum. 

On  the  i2th  December  last,  this  hybrid  Cypripedium 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  by  M.  Jules  Hye,  of  Ghent,  Belgium, 
and  was  accorded  a  First-class  Certificate,  No  his¬ 
tory  of  its  parentage  was  then  given,  although  it  is 
fairly  well  delineated  in  the  face  of  the  flower  itself. 
The  seed  parent  was  C.  Spicerianum  magnificum, 
crossed  with  C.  hirsutissimum.  The  effect  of  the 
former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  sepal,  which  is 
broadly  obovate,  with  a  deep  claret  midrib, 
suffused  with  purple  all  over  the  centre,  and  green  at 
the  very  base.  The  lower  half  is  finely  spotted  with 
deep  purple,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  white  margin.  The  petals  as  plainly  show 
the  effects  of  the  male  parent  both  as  to  size  and 
colour ;  the  lower  half  is  greenish,  and  the  upper 
half  purple,  but  the  whole  is  overlaid  by  a  dense, 
dark,  purple  spotting,  which  runs  about  three-fourths 
over  their  whole  length,  leaving  the  apex  of  a  clear 
purple,  as  in  C.  hirsutissimum.  The  margins  are 
surrounded  by  a  clear  green  line,  and  the  upper  one 
is  wavy.  The  large  lip  is  of  a  dark,  shining  brown. 
The  purple  staminode  has  a  green  spot  in  the  centre, 
and  is  margined  with  ivory  white,  showing  the 
effects  of  the  seed  parent.  A  beautiful  illustration 
is  given  of  it  in  the  Revue  de  L'  Horticulture  Beige  for 
this  month.  The  hybrid  grows  very  vigorously,  and 
likes  shade  and  moisture. 

Catasetum  Imschootianum. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  species  of  Catasetum  are 
characterised  by  dull  brown  and  green  colours  more 
or  less  spotted  with  purple.  That  under  notice 
exhibits  pale  green  and  yellow,  and  is  altogether 
very  light  in  colour.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  C. 
Hookeri,  but  has  larger  pseudo-bulbs  and  broader 
leaves  than  the  latter,  and  is  distinguishable  in 
other  ways.  The  long  raceme  bears  a  great  many 
flowers,  all  fully  expanded  at  the  same  time.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  all  directed  to  the  apex  of  the 
flower,  where  they  are  somewhat  incurved  and 
wholly  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow.  The  lip  is  a 
shade  or  two  darker,  but  of  a  soft  yellow  and 
developed  into  a  pouch,  with  its  broad  rounded  side 
lobes  loosely  grasping  the  column  between  them  ; 
the  whole  organ  is  fleshy  and  more  durable  than  the 
sepals  and  petals.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Van  Imschoot,  the  enthusiastic  Belgian 
Orchidist.  A  plant  of  it  bearing  several  spikes, 
each  of  which  bore  thirty  to  thirty-five  flowers, 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  L’Orchideenne  on  the 
igth  of  November  last,  when  a  First-class  Diploma 
of  Honour  was  awarded  it.  L’Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale,  Brussels,  were  the  exhibitors,  who  also 
introduced  the  plant  from  Brazil.  There  is  a  good 
plate  of  it  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  403. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  Treyeranae. 
Beautiful  varieties  continue  to  turn  up  amongst 
the  importations  of  Cattleya  Eldorado,  so  that  in 
the  near  future  we  should  expect  it  to  increase  con¬ 
siderably  in  popularity  and  take  rank  alongside  of 
the  other  forms  of  C.  labiata.  There  are  indeed 
several  varieties  in  this  country  which  are  both 
beautiful  and  highly  appreciated.  Others  continue 
to  come,  however.  That  under  notice  has  been 
named  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  D.  Treyeran,  the  wife 
of  a  distinguished  Orchid  collector  at  Bordeaux,  in 
whose  collection  it  now  finds  a  home  Judging  from 
the  plate  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  402,  it  is  a  delicately 
coloured  and  attractive  variety.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  pale  rosy-lilac  colour,  and  the  petals 
%re  relatively  short,  broad  and  blunt,  while  they 
take  an  ascending  direction.  The  lamina  of  the  lip 
is  of  the  same  hue  as  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  the 
throat  is  completely  occupied  by  a  large,  prominent, 
and  very  conspicuous  orange  blotch,  which  serves  to 
give  character  to  the  whole  flower,  giving  it  an 
effective  appearance. 

Phaius  Cooksoni. 

This  is  the  first  true  hybrid  Phaius  that  ever  was 
raised,  and  is  the  progeny  of  P.,  Wallichi  crossed 
by  P.  tuberculosus.  The  latter  has,  until  recently, 
rather  puzzled  the  skill  of  cultivators  in  this  country, 
but  P.  Cooksoni,  from  its  appearances  and  from  the 
opinion  of  cultivators,  is  a  strong  growing  plant  and 
easily  kept  in  robust  health.  It  combines  the 


characters  of  the  two  parents  admirably,  and  shows 
much  of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  pollen  plant. 
In  vigour  it  approaches  P.  Wallichi.  The  flower 
stems  rise  well  above  the  leaves,  bearing  a  many- 
flowered  raceme  of  bloom.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  and  white  suffused  with  light 
rose,  and  tinted  with  yellow,  more  especially  along 
the  centre.  The  basal  half  of  the  lip  is  rolled  round 
the  column  and  greenish  yellow  ;  the  expanded  and 
three-lobed  lamina  is  undulated  and  crisped,  with  the 
middle  lobe  soft  rose  spotted  with  dark  rosy  purple  ; 
the  side  lobes  are  uniformly  much  darker.  The 
throat  is  tawny  yellow  with  radiating  lines,  one  of 
which  runs  almost  to  the  apex  of  the  lamina.  There 
is  a  good  plate  of  it  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  478. 


Laelia  Anceps  Sanderiana. 

This  superb  Laelia  has  been  exceptionally  brilliant 
during  the  past  two  months.  I  have  seen  it  flowering 
with  great  freedom  in  many  collections — and  what 
a  valuable  subject  it  is  where  cut  bloom  is  in  demand. 
Coming  into  flower  during  the  short  winter  days,  it 
fills  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  great  gap.  I 
noticed  recently  when  looking  through  the  select 
collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  E.  Woodall,  Esq., 
St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough,  a  fine  specimen  in 
a  ten  inch  pan  carrying  four  grand  spikes,  and 
having  an  aggregate  of  eighteen  huge  blooms,  the 
individual  flowers  attaining  a  diameter  of  seven 
inches.  Mr.  Woodall  and  his  able  gardener  are  proud 
of  it,  and  well  they  may  be. — J.  McNab. 


The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Calanthes. — Where  a  stove  temperature  can  be 
afforded  these  most  useful  winter-flowering  Orchids, 
they  can  be  easily  grown  to  perfection.  From  now 
until  the  growths  are  well  advanced  is  the  time 
when  they  require  careful  treatment.  Too  much 
water  before  there  are  plenty  of  roots  to  absorb  it 
causes  spots  in  the  foliage.  Now  is  the  time  to  pot 
them  up,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  cow 
manure,  and  coarse  sand  in  about  equal  parts.  Six- 
inch  pots  are  the  most  useful  to  use,  and  these  will 
take  three  bulbs  of  moderate  size ;  the  largest  may 
be  potted  singly  into  5-in.  pots.  About  an  inch  of 
crocks  will  be  ample,  as  Calanthes  makes  a  great 
quantity  of  roots.  They  should  not  be  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  pots  like  most  other  Orchids,  but 
when  finished  the  soil  should  be  about  an  inch  below 
the  rim,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  well  watered 
during  the  summer  months.  The  best  position  for 
them  at  present  is  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  As 
pointed  out  above,  very  little  water  must  be  given 
them  direct  for  a  time,  but  syringe  amongst  the  pots 
on  bright  days.  ' 

Shading. — It  seems  rather  early  to  think  about 
putting  up  the  blinds,  yet  during  the  last  few  days 
the  sun  has  been  almost  too  strong  for  Phalaenopsis 
and  Odontoglossums.  True,  the  shading  of  the 
former  can  be  generally  managed  unless  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  large  one  without  shading  such  things  as 
Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  Angraecums,  etc.  We  shall 
get  ours  fixed  this  week  to  be  used  just  in  the  middle 
of  bright  days,  more  to  keep  the  temperature  down 
than  anything  else — it  is  early  days  for  putting  on  much 
top  air,  even  if  the  sun  is  hot  in  the  warmer  divisions. 

Cattleya  House. — Cymbidium  Lowianum  will 
soon  be  opening  its  blooms,  and  will  be  all  the  better 
able  to  stand  the  strain  if  the  plants  are  given  weak 
manure  water  about  twice  a  week  ;  they  are  moisture- 
loving  plants,  and  must  therefore  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Lycaste  lanipes. — Last  season  I  mentioned 
having  a  plant  carrying  sixteen  flowers  from  one 
bulb.  This  year  it  has  nineteen  blooms  on  eighteen 
spikes,  one  being  twin-flowered.  Is  this  usual  ?  [No. 
— Ed.]  We  have  never  seen  it  before.  We  treat  our 
plant  rather  liberally,  giving  it  a  good  rich  com¬ 
post  to  grow  in  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
Calanthes,  and  when  growing  freely  weak  guano 
water  is  applied  about  every  other  watering. 

Thrips. — Now  is  the  time  when  these  pests  breed 
very  fast,  and  must  be  kept  under  by  either 
sponging  the  plants  so  affected  with  tobacco  water, 
or  by  fumigation.  We  like  tobacco  juice  better  than 
any  other  insecticide,  considering  it  more  safe,  for 
should  any  of  it  by  chance  reach  the  roots  of  the 
plants  it  will  do  no  harm,  in  fact  in  some  cases  it  might 
do  good,  for  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  ammonia. 

Temperatures. — We  shall  gradually  raise  the 
temperature  now,  and  increase  the  moisture  as  the 
days  lengthen. — C. 


Cultivation  that  Fails. — Amongst  the  florists  of 
New  Orleans  are  many  who  believe  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  “  growing  hand”  for  plants,  that  is,  that 
plants  have  an  affinity  or  a  liking  for  the  ministra¬ 
tions  and  attention  of  some  people  in  preference  to 
that  of  others.  Of  course,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  look  at  it 
from  this  point  of  view,  because  plants  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  It  rests  with  the  intellectual 
capacity  and  the  practical  application  of  the  culti¬ 
vator’s  skill  as  to  whether  he  succeeds  or  fails. 
Some  growers  bestow  the  best  of  their  abilities  upon 
certain  plants,  and  yet  fail  to  succeed,  simply  because 
they  proceed  to  act  on  mistaken  principles.  There 
are  difficult  cases,  every  man  who  has  even  a  fairly 
wide  knowledge  of  plants  will  admit,  but  the 
difficulties  may  not  be  insurmountable,  provided  he 
knows  how  to  proceed.  Instances  of  failure  are 
numerous  even  amongst  the  commonest  of  plants. 
Many  will  remember  that  some  years  ago  the  culture 
of  cool  Orchids  more  often  resulted  in  failure  than 
otherwise,  simply  because  the  plants  were  coddled 
to  death  in  too  high  a  temperature.  When  the 
tuberous  Begonias  were  being  distributed  over  the 
country  for  the  first  time,  amateurs  with  a  green¬ 
house  or  cool  conservatory  often  succeeded  better 
than  the  professional  gardener,  because  the  latter 
kept  his  plants  in  a  close,  warm,  and  stuffy  atmos¬ 
phere,  instead  of  keeping  them  cool  and  well 
ventilated.  The  same  might  be  related  with  regard 
to  Carnations  and  Auriculas  that  are  practically 
hardy.  The  Old  Clove  Carnation  has  been  put  in 
frames  for  the  winter  and  kept  unduly  covered  up 
with  leaves,  bracken,  litter,  or  mats,  until  the  bulk 
of  the  plants  died.  Of  course,  this  was  attributed  to 
their  tender  constitutions,  whereas  it  was  due  to  the 
excessive  and  lengthy  exclusion  of  light.  Others 
have  killed  even  Fuchsias  and  Hydrangeas  by 
excessive  watering  with  heavy  doses  of  liquid 
manure  at  times  when  sunshine  was  a  very  scarce 
commodity.  The  result  was  the  roots  were  saturated 
and  swamped  with  water  and  thereby  killed. 

A  Botanist’s  Joke. — An  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  address  was  delivered  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  at  the  Athletic  Institute,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Wills,  J.P.,  F.C  S.,  their  President,  on  "  The 
Functions  of  Leaves.”  Mr.  W.  R.  Latham  presided. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  lecturer  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  hearers  the  advantage  and  the 
absorbing  interest  that  would  be  gained  by  even  a 
slight  study  of  botany,  such  as  was  in  the  reach  of 
all  gardeners.  He  related  an  amusing  anecdote  in 
connection  with  a  native  plant,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  a  weed,  which  he  had  taken  up  from  the 
ground,  and  rolled  up  under  his  arm,  in  a  piece  of 
paper.  On  his  way  home  he  met  a  friend,  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  Rose-grower,  who  came  up  to  him  in  an 
excited  manner,  and,  seeing  the  plant  under  Mr. 
Wills’  arm,  inquired,  ”  What  is  it  ?  What  a 
luxurious  foliage?  Does  it  bear  any  flower  ?”  etc. 
”  Oh,  yes,”  answered  Mr.  Wills,  "  it  bears  a  very 
gorgeous  flower,”  and  he  gave  his  friend  the  Latin 
name  for  the  weed.  The  gentleman  asked  him  to 
give  him  a  slip  of  it.  "Well,”  responded  he,  "  I 
don’t  think  I  can  give  you  a  slip,  but  it  seeds  very 
plenteously,  and  if  that  would  be  of  any  use  to  you 
I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you.”  The  Rose-grower 
thanked  him  profusely,  and  as  he  turned  to  go  said, 
"  Oh,  by  the  way,  is  there  any  English  name  for  it  ?” 
Then,  of  course,  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  Mr. 
Wills  could  do  nothing  else  but  say  it  was  simply  a 
common  Dandelion. 

Localities  for  Fairy  Rings. — On  fairly  moist 
and  fertile  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs 
in  the  south-east  of  Surrey,  numerous  large  and 
widely-scattered  rings  exist,  or  did  so  till  recently. 
The  green  band  forming  the  ring  is  narrow  and  forms 
a  tolerably  regular  circle.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
near  to  Maidenhead,  but  on  the  Taplow  side  of  the 
river  Thames,  is  a  level  meadow  completely  covered 
with  Fairy  Rings,  often  more  or  less  interfering  with 
one  another,  and  giving  the  field  a  curiously  varie¬ 
gated  appearance,  reminding  one  of  a  heavily 
spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the  leaves  of 
Croton  variegatum,  Aucuba  japonica,  or  some  of 
the  Dieffenbachias  with  blotched  leaves. 
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Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 

A  SPECIAL  meetiDg  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Saturday 
last.  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  presided.  The  first 
business  was  the  election  of  officials,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments  were  made  : — President,  Rev.  F. 
D.  Horner,  Burton  in  Lonsdale ;  vice-presidents, 
Earl  of  Derby,  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Norwich, 
R.  Cathcart,  Esq.,  Pitcairlie,  N.B.,  J.  H.  Beckett, 
Esq.,  Buxton  ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham, 
Royton;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley, 
Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester.  The  next 
business  was  to  consider  and  decide  what  should  be 
done  about  arranging  for  the  next  exhibition.  For 
many  years  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society  has 
made  a  grant  to  the  Tulip  Society,  but  as  an  intima¬ 
tion  had  been  received  that  this  grant  would  no 
longer  he  made,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  a  fresh 
home  for  the  Society.  Ultimately  it  was  decided 
that  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  be  empowered 
to  make  the  best  arrangements  possible  for  this 
year’s  exhibition,  subject  to  confirmation  by  another 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  A  proposal 
having  been  brought  forward  that  the  Society  do 
sanction  the  use  of  its  name  to  a  Tulip  Society, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  South  of 
England,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  use  of 
the  title  "  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  (Southern 
Section)  ”  be  granted.  The  hon.  secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  convey  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sami.  Barlow,  for  many  years  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  Society,  and  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell,  another  warm  friend  of  the  Tulip  Society, 
the  sorrow  the  members  feel  at  such  irreparable 
losses. 


The  Old  Florists’  Pink. 

AM  always  pleased  to  peruse  papers  written  on  this 
highly  esteemed  flower  of  bygone  days  ;  and  why  ? 
because  it  reminds  me  of  old  associations  which  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  mind.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  I  was  "  one  of  them  ” — the  florists.  I 
think  that  I  have  before  intimated  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  gardener  was,  half  a  century  and  upwards  ago, 
of  purely  conservative  principles  in  all  appertain¬ 
ing  to  horticulture.  The  gardener  and  the  florist 
were  not  so  closely  allied  as  in  the  present  day. 
They  in  fact  formed  two  distinct  classes,  I  speak  of 
those  times  when  glass  for  cultivation  and  protec¬ 
tion  could  only  be  commanded  and  possessed  by  the 
more  affluent.  The  humble  florist  with  his  wee  plot 
of  ground  did  wonders  in  improving  the  fragrant 
and  lovely  little  flower,  and  which  enriched  the 
gardens  of  nearly  every  artizan  and  humble  cotter, 
diffusing  its  precious  sweetness  in  many  a  happy 
circle. 

As  a  boy  I  witnessed  much  that  has  smoothed  the 
path  of  life’s  rugged,  uncertain  ways.  It  has  been 
my  experience  to  find  that  nearly  all  plants  have 
their  periods  of  intense  devotedness  bestowed  upon 
them.  Doubtless  this  is  regulated  by  the  many 
advances  made  in  the  discovery  of  fresh  objects  on 
which  to  lavish  our  transitory  regards  for  Nature’s 
great  and  varied  wealth  of  beauty.  Being  cognizant 
of  this  fact  from  very  long  experience,  to  my  mind 
it  is  no  marvel  that  at  the  present  time  the  once 
much  loved,  and  even  now  none  the  less  beautiful 
flower  as  an  object  for  our  exhibition  tables  should 
have  to  give  way  to  those  of  more  recent  introduc¬ 
tion. 

In  my  estimation  it  is  a  great  question  if  ever  the 
florist  Pink  will  occupy  the  position  it  once  did.  I 
go  back  to  the  thirties  and  forties,  and  at  that  time 
knew  very  many  of  the  raisers  and  growers,  and  the 
death  knell  was  sounded  at  the  time  when  these 
worthy  old  growers  passed  away  to  another  sphere. 

The  curfew  bell,  the  old  tinder  box,  brimstone 
matches,  and  farthing  rush-lights  are  things  of  the 
past  and  absolutely  defunct.  Similarly  is  it  with 
Pink  shows.  Out-door  gardening  has  now  become 
amalgamated  with  in-door  gardening,  and  thus 
raised  to  a  much  higher  standard.  Even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Pink,  the  exhibition  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  boxes  of  these  flowers  failed  to  attract  the  elite 
and  affluent  classes — the  whole  interest  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  points  of  honour  between  raiser  and 
grower.  Pecuniary  interest  occupied,  I  firmly 
believe,  a  back  seat,  and  was  made  subordinate  to 
higher  and  nobler  sentiments. 


Such  were  the  stringent  rules,  that  no  exhibitor 
could  possibly  show  another’s  blooms,  as  on  the 
morning  of  the  show  two  members  were  deputed  to 
visit  the  beds  of  every  exhibitor,  see  the  flowers 
cut  and  arranged  in  the  box  which  was  locked  and 
sealed  with  the  society’s  seal,  and  each  opened  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  committee.  In  judging 
evenness  and  smoothness  of  petal,  accurate  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  lacing,  depth  and  brilliancy  in  the 
colours,  were  conclusive  points  in  the  judges’ 
estimation,  and  those  flowers  that  were  perfect  and 
that  did  not  require  the  art  of  the  dresser  were  those 
that  gained  the  highest  awards. 

During  my  long  career,  I  always  repudiated  the 
dresser’s  art.  I  once  took  the  first  prize  with  flowers 
which  I  scarcely  touched.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  result  of  my  having  purchased  the 
very  best  varieties  that  could  be  obtained  from 
Keynes,  Turner,  Neville^  and  other  specialists. — Man 

of  Kent,  Lewisham.  - 

The  Dianthus  Disease. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  and  read  with  pleasure 
the  contributions  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
your  valuable  paper  under  the  heading  of  “  A  plea 
for  the  Pink.”  The  Pink  is  unquestionably  a  very 
estimable  flower,  and  I  am  entirely  with  "R.  D.’’ 
and  Mr.  James  Thurstan  in  wishing  it  an  increased 
popularity,  and  should  much  like  to  see  a  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Society,  but  it  would  appear 
that  in  giving  the  Pink  a  kick  to  the  front  that  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  has  been  given  a  kick  to  the 
rear.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Carnation  is  not  so 
hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation  as  the  former,  its 
liability  to  disease  (spot  or  fungus),  and  also  the 
absence  of  the  much  coveted  fragrance  (clove  scent) 
from  a  great  many  of  the  existing  varieties.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  some  cases  it  is  absent,  but  the 
brilliancy  and  diversity  of  its  colours  will  more  than 
make  up  for  this  ;  it  has  also  an  advantage  over  its 
contemplated  rival,  that  it  continues  longer  in  bloom, 
and  when  planted  in  pots  it  can  be  removed  to 
decorate  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Carna¬ 
tions  staged  in  this  way  are  a  splendid  and  beautiful 
sight,  of  which  no  one  can  form  any  idea  unless 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  several 
hundreds  of  blooms  at  one  time.  The  popularity 
that  the  Carnation  has  attained,  being  cultivated  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  country  by 
thousands  of  all  classes,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  as 
to  it  being  superseded  by  the  Pink. 

During  my  experience  as  a  grower  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  I  know  of  no  flower  that  is  so  hardy  and  easy 
to  cultivate,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  fully  admitted 
to  be  so  in  the  article  appearing  in  the  Gardening 
World,  February  3rd,  p.  352,  in  reference  to  the 
Dianthus  disease.  I  afn  glad  to  find  that  I  have 
been  favoured  with  immunity  from  it  in  recent  years, 

I  have  just  finished  looking  over  my  stock,  some  800 
plants,  removing  the  dead  and  any  decayed  foliage 
prior  to  the  final  potting,  and  I  find  my  stock  looking 
well  and  free  from  spot  or  fungus.  I  attribute  this  to 
free  ventilation.  The  Carnation  undoubtedly  requires 
all  the  ventilation  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  the  evil 
is  brought  about  by  neglecting  to  do  so.  From  the 
time  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  frame  in  October 
till  they  are  repotted  or  planted  out  in  the  border, 
the  lights  should  not  be  entirely  closed,  and  should 
be  removed  altogether  in  fine  and  clear  frosty 
weather  if  the  plants  are  well  established  in  the  pots, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  potted  early  in  October. 
No  matter  how  severe  the  frost,  if  the  foliage  is  dry, 
no  harm  will  then  arise;  on  the  contrary  it  will 
ensure  a  clean,  healthy,  and  sturdy  growth.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  plan  to  rest  the  frames  on  bricks  to 
let  in  a  free  circulation  of  air  below  among  the  pots  ; 
the  frame  may  remain  raised  in  this  manner  till  frost 
appears  to  have  set  in,  when  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  to  remove  the  bricks  and  let  the  frame  down 
close  to  the  ground.  ^ 

I  have  known  cases  while  the  lights  have  been  off, 
wet  weather  has  set  in,  the  plants,  also  the  ash  bottom 
on  which  the  plants  are  stood,  have  become  saturated. 
The  inexperienced  amateur,  who  has  probably  been 
from  home  during  the  day,  returns  ;  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  replace  the  lights  over  his  plants,  but 
forgets  as  to  the  ventilation,  and  closes  the  lights, 
and  possibly  owing  to  the  continuance  of  rain  they 
remain  so  for  several  days.  Spot,  &c.,  then  appears, 
consequent  on  there  being  no  means  of  escape  for  the 
moist  atmosphere  within  the  frame,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  the  lights  had  been  tilted  at  the 
back  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  brick. 


I  might  add  that  the  ash  bottom  on  which  the 
pots  are  stood  is  made  quite  firm  and  hard,  a  mixture 
of  lime  is  added  to  keep  it  sweet,  and  the  pots  should 
be  so  placed  in  the  frame  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of 
air  between  them.  Overcrowding  is  alike  injurious. 
Amateurs  who  reside  in  low  lying  and  very  damp 
situations,  I  would  recommend  the  plants  being 
wintered  in  frames,  raised  a  foot  above  the  ground 
by  means  of  blocks  of  wood  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  should  have  strips  of  wood  nailed  across  to 
form  a  lattice  work,  the  pots  being  stood  on  this, 
instead  of  an  ash  bottom,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
lights  being  tilted  as  previously  suggested  there  would 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air  which  is  so  desirable  to 
keep  the  plants  in  heahh.  This  class  of  frame  would 
also  be  well  adapted  to  small  gardens,  which,  in 
towns,  are  usually  enclosed  with  walls. 

The  position  of  my  garden  runs  from  east  to 
west,  closed  in  on  the  north  side  and  east  end 
by  a  wall,  the  south  side  having  an  open  wood 
fence,  consequently  the  wall  breaks  the  force  of 
north-east  winds,  and  the  open  fence  allows  of  a 
free  current  of  air  in  the  garden  ;  the  backs  of  the 
frames  are  placed  against  the  fence  and  facing 
north.  The  conditions  of  culture  adopted  have  been 
clearly  defined  under  the  heading  of  ”  Carnation 
culture  for  Amateurs  ”  in  The  Gardening  World, 
23rd  September,  1893,  p,  52. — F.  Nutt,  i,  Gloucester 
Villas,  Rose  Road,  The  Avenue,  Southampton,  Feb.  ^rd. 

As  I  am  perhaps  the  largest  grower  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  in  the  South-West  of  England,  having 
upwards  of  three  acres  of  plants,  that  have  been  out 
since  last  September,  it  may  interest  you  to  know, 
apropos  of  your  remarks  last  week,  that  I  hardly 
know  what  the  Dianthus  disease  or  fungus  means. 

I  have  had  plants  sent  me  from  other  growers  that  I 
have  seen  were  affected  with  ”  spot,”  but  after  they 
had  been  with  me  a  short  time,  and  the  diseased 
leaves  had  been  cut  out,  I  saw  no  further  recurrence 
of  anything  being  the  matter.  I  am  here  situated 
quite  high  up  on  cliffs,  with  sea  and  river  views 
overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  river  Teign.  The 
aspect  is  north  and  east,  and  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. — 
H.  IV.  Weguelin,  Shaldon,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

- -*i- - 

ABOUT  PARSLEY. 

This  is  just  one  of  those  indispensable  things  which 
occasionally,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  supply,  brings 
those  having  the  charge  of  the  vegetable  department 
into  trouble.  The  chef  is  always  wanting  it  for 
various  purposes,  and  I  know  there  are  gardens 
in  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply,  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
insects  ;  still  there  are  but  few  places  where  it  cannot 
be  grown  successfully,  and  a  constant  supply  be 
maintained  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  forethought. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  either  late  in  the  present 
month  or  early  in  March,  and  again  about  mid¬ 
summer  or  early  in  July.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  if  the  early  sowing  is  depended  upon  entirely  it 
will  become  exhausted  before  that  sown  in  the 
succeeding  year  is  ready  for  use.  The  summer 
sowing  produces  plants  which  will  be  much  later  in 
coming  into  flower,  and  oftentimes  many  of  the 
plants  will  not  do  so  till  the  following  season.  Sow 
in  drills  i  ft.  apart  and  about  i  in.  in  depth.  I  have 
often  with  manifest  advantage  covered  in  the  seed 
with  wood  ashes  and  burnt  earth.  These,  besides 
having  a  manurial  value,  serve  to  check  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  help  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  because  for  a  time  few  grow  in  it,  and  besides, 
it  clearly  shows  for  some  time  where  the  seeds  are, 
so  that  as  soon  as  weeds  make  their  appearance  the 
hoe  can  be  used  with  greater  confidence  among  both 
this  and  other  crops.  Besides  sowing  Parsley  seeds^ 
in  quarters  by  itself  I  have  frequently  scattered  it 
thinly  along  the  rows  of  Raspberries  and  close  under 
south  walls.  These  isolated  plants  often  come  in  handy 
when  the  main  crop  has  been  gathered  rather  too 
closely.  Some  provision  ought  always  to  be  made 
for  the  winter  supply,  not  that  snow  and  frost  hurts 
it,  but  because  the  clearing  away  of  snow  and 
meddling  with  it  when  frozen  damages  it  fearfully. 
Any  rough  frame  or  pit  in  which  it  can  be  sown  in 
July  or  August  with  the  means  of  protecting  it  from 
frost  and  snow  when  it  comes  is  the  best  plan.  Some 
take  up  and  plant  strong  roots  in  similar  places, 
which  answers  very  well,  but  I  give  the  preference 
to  the  plan  of  sowing  it  where  it  can  remain  for  the 
winter. —  IF.  B.  G. 
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CONCERNING  GARDEN  ROSES. 

The  Roses  of  the  Rugosa  section  must  be  included 
among  desirable  types  for  the  garden.  J.  W. 
Williams  describes  them  as  a  “  grand  class,”  and  I 
think  he  is  right.  At  the  end  of  last  summer,  when 
visiting  Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  nursery  at  Langley,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  Rugosa  type,  the  white 
especially  which,  in  addition  to  its  colour,  certainly 
produces  the  most  showy  fruit,  a  discovery  the  birds 
had  made,  for  they  were  attacking  the  fruit  of  the 
white  and  devouring  them  with  great  gusto,  leaving 
that  of  the  red-flowered  type  untouched.  ”  From 
earliest  spring  until  late  in  the  autumn  Alba 
has  never  done  making  the  world  beautiful.  Its 
glossy  green  foliage  is  early  followed  by  the  pale 
green  calyx,  which,  opening,  reveals  the  long  tapering 
flower  bud  as  lovely  as  Diana’s  finger.  Soon 
these  buds  expand  into  single  flowers,  fit  for  the 
admiration  of  the  gods.  These  blossoms  are  pro¬ 
duced  continuously  until  the  autumn,  then  comes 
the  large  scarlet  fruit,  which  some  think  more 
beautiful  than  the  flowers. 

Once  more,  later  still, 
the  foliage  takes  unto  itself 
the  richest  tints.  I  have 
a  vase  before  me  as  I 
write,  and  seldom  have  I 
seen  such  colours.  Palest 
amber  leaves,  shaded  with 
a  metallic  lustre,  or  re¬ 
splendent  with  scarlet  and 
gold  dust,  while  other 
leaves  on  the  same  spray 
are  purple  bronzes.”  Such 
is  Mr.  Williams’  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  decorative 
value  of  Rosa  rugosa. 

In  connection  with  this 
type  he  pertinently  asks 
— “  Am  I  right  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  Rugosa  is  self- 
fertilized  ?  The  pollen  is 
produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  before  the  buds 
open,  and  the  stigmas 
appear  already  ripe  with 
pollen  adhering  to  them. 

All  the  pollen  disappears 
immediately  the  flowers 
open.”  Here  then  is  an 
interesting  question  raised 
which  can  well  exercise 
the  ingenuity  of  the 
readers  of  the  Garden¬ 
ing  World  interested  in 
such  subjects. 

A  hybrid  Rose  of  the 
Rugosa  section,  Madame 
George  Bruant,  that  pro¬ 
duces  semi-double  flowers 
of  the  purest  white,  in 
bunches  of  from  six  to 
twelve,  is  a  charming  sub¬ 
ject,  contents  itself  with 
blooming,  but  produces  a 
great  wealth  twice  in  the 
season,  late  spring  and 
early  in  the  summer.  “The 
position  ”  for  the  Rugosa  type  of  Rose  "  should  be,  if 
planted  in  a  Rose  bed,in  the  second  row  from  the  front, 
as  it  is  so  very  shrubby,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  grow 
much  higher  than  three  feet.  For  the  front  rows 
plant  the  miniature  Polyantha,  Ma  Paquerette, 
Perle  d’Or,  Golden  Friery,  &c.,  and  the  Chinas, 
Red  and  White  Pet,  &c.  Probably  the  Chinas 
bloom  the  freest,  and  are  scarcely  out  of  bloom  all 
the  year  round.” 

Mr.  Williams  also  recommends  the  Macartney 
Rose,  with  its  large  single  white  flowers  and  ever¬ 
green  shining  foliage,  as  a  garden  variety,  though  he 
has  to  admit  that  its  drawback  is  its  want  of  hardi- 
dood,  as  it  suffered  considerably  in  the  last  few 
winters.  But  in  a  sheltered  situation  it  is  a  grand 
evergreen  climber,  and  its  quantity  of  large  single 
cream-white  flowers  contrast  splendidly  with  the 
dark,  highly-polished  foliage. 

Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  Rose  Mr.  Williams 
recommends  in  most  glowing  terms,  and  he  does  not 
think  it  should  be  called  carmine;  it  is  a  much 
deeper  colour  than  that,  carmine  is  a  pinky-red. 
And,  he  adds,  "  I  can  see  it  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple  Show,  perfectly 


single,  with  long  broad  petals  of  crimson-scarlet, 
exquisite  alike  in  bud  and  flower.  I  understand  that 
for  habit  and  freedom  of  bloom  it  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired.”  A  good  word  is  also  put  in  for 
Paul’s  Single  White,  a  flower  of  wondrous  purity, 
blooming  from  early  spring  until  late  in  the  eutumn, 
not  continuously,  but  periodically.  ”  How  lovely  it 
looks  in  a  vase.  To  get  it  in  perfection,  buds,  which 
just  show  the  petals,  should  be  cut  and  put  in  water 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  pure  single  white,  tinted 
with  coral  pink  at  the  edges  of  the  petals,  the  more 
to  be  desired  because  it  is  a  hybrid  Sweet  Brier.” 

The  Scotch  Roses  are  also  recommended  for 
garden  decoration.  They  may  be  found  growing 
wild  in  many  parts,  sometimes  high  over  the  cliSs 
above  the  sea  ;  there  they  do  not  grow  much,  often 
not  more  than  a  foot  high,  but  they  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  have  seen  them  in  great  numbers  on  the  hills 
near  the  sea  at  Llandudno,  and  several  varieties  can 
be  met  with  in  a  garden,  being  removed  from  the 
action  of  the  sweeping  winds.  The  Scotch  Roses 
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form  compact  bushes,  which,  early  in  summer,  are 
crowded  with  bloom.  The  cultivated  varieties  are 
chiefly  blush,  white  and  yellow,  and  the  infolding 
and  unfolding  of  their  petals  is  a  poem.  The  roots 
run  near  the  surface  and  throw  up  suckers;  these 
can  be  removed  to  multiply  them. 

The  Banksian  Roses  among  the  evergreen  types 
make  excellent  coverings  for  walls  and  fences  ;  and 
there  is  the  myrrh-scented  (Myrianthes  Renoncule) 
flover,  white,  tinged  with  pink,  an  excellent  hardy 
climber  that  will  cover  many  yards  in  a  single  year. 

Other  good  and  useful  decorative  Roses  are  the 
old  Felicite  perpetue,  creamy-white,  flowering  in 
clusters ;  Lucida  plena,  rose  colour ;  Camoens, 
bright  rose  to  pink,  the  flowers  produced  in  many 
masses  early  in  the  summer  ;  but  these  are  but 
representative  of  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  all  most  useful  in  the  garden. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  although  the  season 
proved  so  dry,  garden  Roses  were  exhibited  on 
various  occasions  in  their  very  best  character.  The 
season  appeared  to  have  suited  them.  They 
bloomed  with  marvellous  freedom,  as  if  they  could  not 
be  too  prodigal  of  flowers.  I  have  no  doubt  that 


one  effect  of  these  garden  Roses  having  been  shown 
in  such  full  character,  will  lead  to  their  more  ex¬ 
tended  culture,  and  be  the  means  of  re-introducing 
from  comparative  obscurity  many  floral  gems  of  the 
first  water. — R.  D. 

- ^ - 

HINTS  ON  PROPAGATING. 

Layering  Asparagus  tenuissimus. — The  value  of 
this  grand  decorative  plant  is  well  known  to 
florists  on  account  of  its  light  elegant  foliage  lasting 
longer  in  a  cut  state  than  anything  else  ;  whilst  for 
grouping,  if  only  more  widely  grown,  it  would  be  of 
equally  great  service.  Hitherto  it  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult  plant  to  increase, 
and  that  may  have  prevented  many  from  attempting 
its  culture  ;  but  I  will  describe  the  means  which 
enabled  me  to  get  a  stock  easily.  I  had  a  good 
plant  in  a  12  in.  pot,  with  plenty  of  shoots  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  A  box  was  procured  somewhat 
about  the  length  of  the  plant.  It  was  well  drained, 
then  filled  about  half  full  with  rough  potting  mixture, 

anything  available,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  a 
layer  of  loam  and  leaf  soil 
well  mixed  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand,  reach¬ 
ing  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  box,  and 
’■he  surface  made  quite 
firm.  The  box  was  raised 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  pot  by  means  of  under 
packing,  and  we  then  pro¬ 
cured  a  supply  of  wire  cut 
into  4  in.  and  5  in. 
lengths,  and  bent  at  one 
end  into  the  form  of  a 
hook.  The  shoots  were 
then  regularly  laid  over 
the  surface  and  pegged 
down  firmly  at  a  joint, 
and  every  joint  can  be  so 
treated  if  a  big  stock  is 
required.  Finally  give  a 
dressing  of  a  light  sandy 
mixture  and  a  good  water¬ 
ing.  When  rooted  sever 
the  connection  between 
the  old  plant  and  the 
box,  doing  the  same  with 
the  rooted  layers  as  they 
become  strong  enough. 
A  better  time  for  layering 
could  not  be  found  than 
the  present.  No  cutting 
of  the  stems  half  'hrough 
is  necessary.  I  should 
also  say  that  this  system 
does  not  apply  to  Aspara¬ 
gus  plumosus  nanus  or 
A.  reflexa,  only  to  A. 
tenuissimus,  as  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  increase  these 
in  the  same  way  have 
proved  futile. — J.  G.  Pet- 
tinger,  Stiawberiy  Dale 
Nursery,  Hairogaie. 

- - - 

ELWES’  SNOWDROP. 

Numerous  Snowdrops,  either  species,  sub-species 
varieties  or  supposed  natural  hybrids,  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  gardens  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  but  few  of  them  have  created  a  more  lively 
interest  amongst  growers  and  gardeners  generally 
than  Galanthus  Elwesii.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome,  and  possess  peculiarities  of  form  and 
markings  that  take  the  eye  even  of  those  who  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  connoisseurs.  The  foliage  is 
bold  and  handsome,  each  leaf  being  broad  and  of  a 
deep  glaucous  hue.  The  flowers  are  equally  large 
compared  with  the  typical  form  of  the  common 
Snowdrop  with  broad  and  concave,  snow-white  outer 
segments.  The  inner  segments,  although  much 
smaller,  serve  to  give  the  flower  a  great  amount  of 
interest  and  attraction  when  examined  closely. 
Under  and  around  the  apical  notch,  is  a  dark  green 
blotch  of  horse-shoe  form,  and  below  this  is  another 
of  oblong  form,  extending  to  the  base  ;  both  of  them 
are  exposed  between  the  openings  of  the  outer  seg¬ 
ments,  and  contrast  beautifully  with  snowy  purity  of 
the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  inner  face  of  these  three, 
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again,  is  beautifully  striated  with  green.  Hitherto 
it  has  proved  rather  difficult  to  cultivate,  a  drawback 
which  may  yet  be  surmounted.  Many  plants  when 
originally  introduced  from  their  wild  habitats  have 
proved  very  refractory  for  years.  Perseverance  and  the 
successive  raising  of  plants  from  seeds  ripened  in 
this  country  might  effect  wonders  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  at  present  forsee  the  significance.  Certainly  it 
is  a  prospect  v.’orthy  of  the  attention  of  cultivators. 
There  is  a  variety  G.  n.  globosa,  with  shorter  seg¬ 
ments,  globose  flower  and  seed  vessel,  shown  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  illustration  on  the  previous  page. 


♦ 


Rotates. 

The  cultivation  of  this  important  vegetable  is  doubt¬ 
less  receiving  more  attention  of  late  years  from 
gardeners  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  More  pains 
are  taken  in  preparing  the  sets  for  planting,  as  here¬ 
in  to  a  great  extent  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  their 
well  doing.  If  these  are  allowed  to  harden  on  the 
ground  in  the  autumn,  and  afterwards  stored  away 
in  a  cool,  airy  place,  where  the  growth  made  will  be 
short  and  sturdy,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  them 
not  pushing  through  the  soil  regularly  and  evenly. 
With  some,  it  is  a  practice  to  plant  on  warm  borders 
in  February,  but  unless  the  place  is  a  sheltered  one, 
and  the  soil  light  and  dry,  but  little  advantage  is 
gained  by  this  process.  We  prefer  standing  the  sets 
with  their  broad  ends  upwards  in  a  light  cool  place, 
where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  but  where 
frost  can  be  excluded.  Here  they  remain  till  the 
first  week  in  April,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather 
should  be  unfavourable,  or  the  soil  not  in  a  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  plant,  by  which  time  the  growth  made  is 
stout,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  it  getting 
broken  off  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  ground  at 
the  beginning  of  that  month  has  usually  become 
somewhat  warmed  and  dried,  so  that  it  works  more 
freely,  and  is  therefore  in  a  better  condition  to  receive 
the  sets  than  it  is  earlier  in  the  season.  If,  however, 
planting  is  deferred  too  late,  tubers  have  not  time  to 
mature  sufficiently  before  the  tops  are  cut  down  by 
the  frosts,  and  are  on  that  account  never  so  well 
flavoured. 

The  distance  allowed  between  the  rows  must  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  the  variety,  the  kind  of  soil,  and 
the  situation.  If  the  ground  be  in  good  heart,  two 
feet  six  inches  will  be  found  none  too  much  for  the 
early  varieties,  and  for  the  mid-season  kinds,  whose 
haulm  does  not  grow  over  strong,  three  feet  will  be 
found  none  too  much,  while  the  late  and  robust  kinds 
should  be  allowed  three  feet  six  inches.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  sets  in  the  row  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  here  again  the  strength  of  the  haulm 
must  be  the  guide.  Some  kinds  may  be  planted  a 
foot  from  each  other,  while  others  will  require 
fifteen  inches,  or  even  more,  especially  if  they 
produce  very  strong  shaws.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  round  sets  of  medium  size  are  the 
best,  and  if  these  have  been  spread  out  as  previously 
mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  eyes  have 
started.  We  consider  three  ample  to  be  allowed  to 
remain,  and  therefore  remove  all  others  before  plant¬ 
ing,  by  which  means  the  ground  is  not  so  over¬ 
shadowed  with  tops,  thereby  allowing  the  light  and 
air  to  be  admitted  amongst  the  foliage,  so  that  the 
soil  gets  dried  quicker  after  a  shower,  and  thus  help¬ 
ing  them  to  resist  the  disease. 

Potatos  require  a  large  amount  of  potash,  and 
unless  this  is  supplied  in  some  form  or  other 
the  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  Kainit  is  a  good 
manure  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  given  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  hundredweights  per  acre, 
to  which  should  be  added  half  its  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  about  one  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  We  have  also  found  sulphate  of  potash  very 
beneficial  to  the  Potato  crop,  but  it  is  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  manure  than  kainit.  This  should  be  pounded 
very  fine,  and  sowed  on  the  ground  previous  to 
planting.  On  heavy  soil  Potatos  should  not  be 
planted  more  than  three  inches  deep,  for  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  surface,  the  warmer  and  drier  they 
will  be,  neither  should  they  be  earthed  up  too  soon, 
as  this  induces  young  tubers  to  form  up  the  stems 
which  rob  those  at  the  root  of  a  portion  of  sap. 

When  earthing,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break 
the  haulm,  for  if  this  happens,  a  check  is  caused  to 
the  growth  thereby.  Of  varieties  little  need  be  said, 


as  sometimes  what  does  well  on  one  soil  will  not 
succeed  so  well  on  another  ;  but  for  an  all  round  crop 
Windsor  Castle  is  one  of  the  best.  We  do  not 
advise  planting  those  kinds  whose  only  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  the  colour  of  their  skins,  or  the  perfect  shape 
of  their  tubers,  but  give  preference  to  such  as  are 
productive,  of  good  quality,  and  keep  well.  That 
there  are  many  such  there  is  no  doubt.  Out  of 
several  tons  of  different  kinds  grown  last  season,  we 
did  not  have  half  a  bushel  diseased  ones,  and  all 
have  kept  sound  up  till  the  present  time. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 

- -i- - 

PETUNIAS. 

During  the  summer  of  1893  the  Petunias  were 
among  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  flowering  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  They  seem  to  withstand  periods  of 
prolonged  drought  better  than  almost  anything  else, 
and  one  of  my  rambles  during  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year  I  came  across  a  bed  of  double  Petunias, 
the  like  of  which  I  would  gladly  walk  several  miles 
to  see  again.  It  was  without  exception  the  most 
beautiful  bed  of  flowers  I  saw  during  the  season,  not 
excepting  the  best  Zonal  Pelargoniums  or  Tuberous 
Begonias  ;  they  seemed  to  glory  in  the  sunshine,  and 
were  all  of  one  variety,  a  fringed  white  with  large 
blotches  of  dark  Plum  colour.  I  have  often  found 
the  single  varieties  among  the  best  subjects  in  the 
flower  garden  in  hot  dry  seasons,  and  as  before  the 
memorable  summer  of  '93  we  had  several  compara¬ 
tively  wet  cold  seasons  it  is,  I  submit,  quite  reasonable 
to  expect  that  one  or  two  more  dry  summers  will 
follow.  So  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  Petunia 
a  trial  lately,  I  would  say  do  so.  There  are  now 
many  excellent  strains  of  seed  in  the  market,  any 
one  of  which  if  sown  soon  in  a  warm  house  or  frame 
will  furnish  a  good  stock  of  sturdy  plants  by  bedding- 
out  time,  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  Plants  rai.sed 
from  cuttings  are  more  floriferous,  and  those  who 
can  command  a  supply  of  these  can  have  beds  all  of 
one  colour ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  more 
labour  attached  to  the  rearing  of  them,  and  a  mixed 
bed  of  seedlings  will  please  the  generality  of  people 
well  enough.  For  pot  culture  I  prefer  the  double 
varieties,  _among  which  there  will  be  found  in 
Nurseries  some  very  beautiful  things,  and  which  it 
seems  a  great  pity  are  not  more  generally  known  and 
cultivated. — W.B.G. 

— - - 

THE  PLANTS  OF  THE 

COAL  MEASURES. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  the  members  of  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  assembled 
in  goodly  numbers  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  above 
subject,  by  J.  Allen  Brown,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S.  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon  presided,  and  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  lecturer  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  subject  was  not  only  an  interesting,  but  a  deep 
one. 

Mr.  Brown  concurred,  and  said  that  the  depths  of 
the  subject  were  not  so  profound  but  that  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  impart  some  interesting  facts  concern¬ 
ing  it,  which,  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  fossils, 
would,  he  trusted,  be  made  additionally  clear.  Mr. 
Brown  then  stated  that  no  geological  era  was  of 
more  value  or  interest  than  that  which  was  known 
as  the  Coal  Measures,  or  the  carboniferous  period, 
and  after  describing  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  miner,  through  the  nature  of  the 
coal  seams,  he  proceeded  to  show  specimens  of  this 
wonderful  black  stone,  and  explained  the  difference 
between  the  leading  varieties,  which  was  due 
principally  to  the  amount  of  carbon  which  they 
contained.  As  to  Anthracite,  that  was  of  the  most 
stony  description,  and  came  nearest  to  the  diamond, 
for  it  contained  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  pure 
carbon.  Cannel  coal,  or  “  Candle  ”  coal,  was 
dilated  on  and  finely  powdered  portions  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  to  show  the  illuminating  power  of 
this  valuable  product. 

An  illustration  of  a  coal  mine  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
exhibited,  which  showed  as  many  as  sixty-eight 
bands  of  this  truly  wonderful  vegetable  deposit. 
Ages  and  ages  must  have  passed  away  since  the 
formation  ot  this  material,  and  yet,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  we  had  plenty  of  scientific  evidence  to  prove 
the  exact  nature  of  these  deposits,  the  way  they 
were  formed,  and  the  animals  and  plants  which  they 
contained.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that,  below  every  bed 
of  coal,  there  was  a  stratum  of  shale,  called  the 
"  underclay,”  and  this  underclay  represented 


the  veritable  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew.  The 
vegetation  of  that  far-away  period  was  of  the  rank¬ 
est  and  most  luxuriant  character,  and  consisted,  for 
the  most  part  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  such  as 
Ferns,  Calamites,  Sigillarias,  Lepidodendrons,  &c. 
Mr.  Brown  stated  that  the  Ferns  were  very  similar 
to  those  now  growing  in  New  Zealand  and  Brazil ; 
the  Calamites  were  allied  to  the  Equisetums,  or 
horse-tails,  although  in  those  days  they  attained 
gigantic  proportions — from  20  to  40  ft.,  while  the 
Lepidodendrons,  or  scale  trees,  were  distantly 
allied  to  our  Pines,  inasmuch  as  they  had  short, 
stumpy  leaves,  with  terminal  fruits  of  cone-like 
character. 

The  Sigillarias  also  were  remarkable  trees,  and 
predominated  amongst  the  plants  of  those  distant 
days.  In  fact,  they  towered  above  many  of  their 
congeners,  were  true  cryptogams,  and  rose  to  a 
height  of  from  50  to  80  ft.,  with  a  branchless  stem. 
The  Sigillarias  had  been  proved  to  be  near  relations 
of  our  club-mosses  ! 

One  of  the  commonest  of  fossils  found  in  the 
underclay  was  a  plant  called  the  Stigmaria,  from 
the  punctures  with  which  it  is  covered,  but  recent 
research  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  had  no  in¬ 
dependent  existence,  but  was  the  roots  of  the 
Sigillarias,  and  which  enabled  these  trees  often  to 
maintain  an  upright  and  vertical  position.  The 
majority  of  the  coal  beds,  then,  were  evidently 
formed  by  the  growth  and  decay  of  successive 
generations  of  plants  in  situ.  Doubtless  the  same 
wonderful  process  was  still  going  on  at  the  deltas,  or 
mouths,  of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  or  the  Brahma¬ 
pootra.  Mr.  Brown  insisted  that  flow’ers,  as  we  know 
them,  had  no  existence.  Although  insects  and  animals 
were  numerous,  the  latter,  were  amphibious  and 
reptilian  in  character,  a  huge  drawing  of  one  of 
them,  Archaeosaurus  minor,  being  suspended  on 
the  wall. 

Much  other  information  was  accorded  in  a 
pleasant  and  chatty  style,  and  when  Mr.  Browm 
resumed  his  seat  he  received  quite  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  and  applause. 

In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Brown  very 
generously  invited  the  members  to  visit  his  museum, 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  private  collection 
of  this  kind  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

- -*• - 

ORCHIDS  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

{Concluded  from  page  359.) 

Cattleyas. 

These  must  now  receive  our  attention,  for  these^ 
especially  that  section  known  as  the  Labiata,  have  a 
horticultural  importance  that  is  scarcely  equalled. 
The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species  are  large,  and 
adorned  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  pleasing  tints.  Especially  striking  is 
the  labellum  or  lip,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  richness  of  colour  often  developed  in  its 
anterior  lobe,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  pencillings 
and  marking  in  the  throat.  Cattleyas  have  alternate 
seasons  of  growth  and  repose.  When  growing  on 
trees  in  their  native  country  they  increase  in  size  in 
one  direction  only,  which  is  always  the  ascending- 
New  growth  invariably  commences  in  the  rhizome 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  formed  in  the  preceding  sea¬ 
son.  When  new  growth  is  matured  it  emits  a  dense 
spreading  fascicle  of  roots.  The  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Cattleya  is  over  that  vast  territory 
extending  from  Mexico  in  North  America  to  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  S.  latitude.  By  far  the  greater 
portion,  however,  are  concentrated  in  three  distinct 
regions  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  in  the  extreme  north,  and  from  the 
Cordilleras  of  New  Granada  to  British  Guiana^ 
then  along  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil.  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  connected  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  Cattleyas  is  that  with 
but  comparatively  few  exceptions  they  occur  in 
localities  elevated  considerably  above  the  sea  level 
Thus,  those  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  found 
6,000  to  8,500  feet  elevation.  Here,  according  to 
the  altitude,  the  temperature  varies  considerably, 
ranging  from  508  to  120°  F.  Within  this  elevated 
region  there  is  an  alternation  of  wet  and  dry  seasons  ; 
the  former  lasting  from  five  to  eight  months  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  and  during  which  the  rains  are 
heavy  and  frequent.  The  latter  season  continues 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Mexican  plateau  and  its  position  in 
respect  to  the  north-east  trade  winds  the  atmosphere  at 
night  is  very  humid.  Even  during  the  dry  season  and 
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on  the  western  ascend  to  the  higher  lands  the  saturation 
is  almost  constant.  In  the  Columbia  Guiana  region 
Cattleyas  are  found  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  of  the 
Cordilleras  at  elevations  ranging  from  5,000  to 
2,000  feet.  In  these  situations  the  plants  affix  them¬ 
selves  indifferently  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  Here  for  several  months  in  the  year  they  are 
drenched  almost  daily  by  the  heavy  rains  brought 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  north-east  trade  winds. 

The  South  Brazilian  Cattleyas  are  found  on  high 
undulating  table-lands,  at  an  average  elevation  of 
over  2,000  feet,  through  the  valleys  of  which  flow 
large  streams,  along  whose  banks  the  trees  are 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  epiphytes.  This  region 
is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  tracts  of  vegetation 
known,  and  here  growth  goes  on  uninterruptedly  the 
}  ear  round.  From  the  above  it  will  be  evident  that 
though  the  Cattleya  is  brought  from  a  vast  area,  it 
grows  under  similar  climatic  conditions  everywhere, 
so  that  they  may  be,  with  few  exceptions, grown  in  one 
house.  The  compost  used  for  potting  should  consist 
of  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  charcoal.  Drainage 
must  be  perfect,  for  during  the  growing  season  the 
plants  must  be  liberally  watered,  and  when  at  rest  it 
will  be  necessary  to  drain  away  that  which  is  given 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  house  must  be 
constantly  damped  down  during  the  growing  period  ; 
two  or  three  times  a  day  not  being  too  often ;  but  as 
cold  weather  advances,  once  or  twice  a  week  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  requisite  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 
Ventilation  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
weather,  but  at  no  time  should  there  be  a  sudden 
change  in  the  degree  of  temperature  of  the  house. 
The  shading  should  always  be  kept  down  while  the 
sunshine  is  bright,  especially  so  while  the  plants  are 
growing  ;  for  the  young  foliage  would  get  spoiled  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  unless  very  great  care  were 
exercised  in  ventilating  and  watering. 

Laelias. 

As  these  are  so  closely  related  to  the  former  genus, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  them  separately, 
but  a  few  quite  distinct  ones  may  be  noticed,  as  L. 
superbiens,  L.  anceps.  These  thrive  best  when 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  so  that  they 
may  get  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Schomburg- 
kia  and  Sophronitis  are  two  genera  akin  to  the 
former,  and  being  of  no  particular  merit  we  may 
pass  over  them  with  but  a  glance,  and  proceed  to  our 
next  genus. 

Brassia. 

Though  near  relations  of  the  Oncidium  Brassia 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  observing  the  long 
tail-like  appendage  to  their  sepals.  Though  the 
flowers  are  dull  in  colour,  yet  they  are  very  inte¬ 
resting,  and  most  of  them  fragrant.  They  thrive 
with  the  Oncidium  potted  with  peat,  and  being 
evergreen  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  in 
winter. 

Cymbidium. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  very  handsome. 
They  succeed  best  in  the  E.  Indian  house,  potted  in 
peat,  and  are  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cypripediums. 

Ly CASTE. 

Of  this  group,  little  need  be  said,  as  L.  Skinneri 
is  so  well  known  that  no  description  of  it  is 
necessary.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its 
class,  for  there  are  so  many  different  forms 
that  we  rarely  find  two  exactly  alike,  L.  Harrisoni 
is  beautifully  fragrant.  They  will  thrive  in  an 
intermediate  house,  or  even  with  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  when  in  bloom  they  may  be  transferred 
to  the  sitting  room  for  a  week  with  safety,  where 
their  sweetly-scented  flowers  will  be  appreciated. 

Zygopetalum. 

With  this  genus  we  will  conclude.  Though  not 
containing  many  species,  yet  some  of  them  are  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  old  Z.  Mackayi  which 
flowers  freely  in  winter,  and  produces  its  long  spikes 
of  sweet-smelling  flowers  in  the  dull  months,  is  a 
general  favourite.  Z.  maxillare  and  rostratum  also 
deserve  notice.  They  require  an  intermediate 
temperature  to  be  potted  in  peat,  and  abundant 
watering  when  growing. 

I  hope  that  these  few  remarks  may  have  given 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  different 
genera  in  houses  by  themselves,  and  of  being  content, 
with  a  limited  space,  only  to  grow  those  Orchids 
which  will  thrive  under  similar  treatment,  for 
if  those  originally  natives  of  a  hot  country 
be  placed  in  the  same  house  as  others  from  a 


temperate  climate,  neither  can  possibly  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  will  therefore  be  a  source  of  trouble  instead 
of  pleasure  to  their  owners.  May  those  who  have 
suitable  houses  at  command,  and  are  desirous  of 
increasing  their  collections,  and  extending  their 
knowledge,  succeed  in  their  efforts,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of — H.  C.  Pritisep. 

- - 
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A  GOLDEN  BALSAM. 

A  NEW  species  of  Balsam  has  been  described  by 
Prefessor  Baillon  under  the  name  of  Impatiens 
auricoma.  His  description  was  taken  from  dried 
specimens  sent  home  by  M.  Leon  Humblot,  the 
French  explorer  so  well  known  to  Orchid  growers 
for  his  discoveries  of  their  popular  flower.  Like 
many  other  pretty  plants,  the  Balsam  under  notice 
has  been  introduced  by  mere  chance.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  M.  Humblot  sent  home  trunks  of  tree 
ferns  to  M.  Landry  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  They 
proved  to  be  dead  on  their  arrival,  but  Impatiens 
auricoma  grew  up  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  and 
was  acquired  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf.  The  latter 
transferred  numerous  rooted  cuttings  to  the  open  air, 
and  although  they  suffered  a  little  in  the  full  sun 
they  behaved  admirably  when  partly  shaded.  The 
species  flowers  perpetually,  and  cuttings  4  in.  high 
show  their  flower  buds  from  the  time  they  are 
rooted,  and  seedlings  two  months  old  behave  in  the 
same  way.  When  returned  to  a  warm  or  even  a 
temperate  greenhouse,  the  plants  which  have 
summered  out  of  doors  continue  to  flower  and  never 
rest.  The  Balsam  with  golden  locks  as  it  has  been 
poetically  termed  on  account  of  its  numerous 
flowers  which  surmount  the  branches  is  a  perennial 
with  fleshy  stems  of  a  rosy  colour  overlaid  with  a 
clear  vinous  tint.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  with 
rosy  nerves.  In  form  the  flowers  are  like  those  of 
I.  Roylei,  but  golden  yellow  except  the  throat  which 
is  lined  with  purple.  A  woodcut  showing  the  habit 
of  the  plant  with  a  truss  of  flowers  on  a  larger  scale 
is  given  in  the  Revue  de  L'Hoiiiciilture  Beige  for  this 
month. 

STROBILANTHES  ISOPHYLLUS, 

Although  the  flowers  of  this  plant  lack  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  many  plants  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  winter,  yet  the 
profusion  of  bloom  produced  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  a  plant  will  remain  in  a  presentable 
condition,  are  qualifications  that  can  hardly  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  to  keep  up  a  display 
with  flowering  plants  during  the  dull  months  of  the 
year.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lavender  colour, 
and  produced  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
all  along  the  young  shoots.  This  explains  the  long 
duration  of  the  flowers,  which  commence  to  expand 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  growths,  and  keep  on, 
in  succession  till  the  uppermost  flowers  are 
expanded.  Young  plants  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high, 
and  proportionately  bushy,  make  the  most  serviceable 
for  decorative  purposes.  To  give  the  cultivator 
sufficient  time  to  develop  good  bushy  plants,  the 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  in  March  and  rooted. 
For  this  purpose,  a  few  old  plants  should  be  cut 
back  and  placed  in  heat  to  start  them  into  fresh 
growth.  Withhold  water  to  a  great  extent  until  the 
young  growths  commence  to  growly  freely  again ; 
atmospheric  moisture  can  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of 
the  syringe,  damping  the  plants  overhead  to  encourage 
growth,  to  avoid  watering  at  the  roots  for  a  time  as 
it  is  injurious.  When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
pot  them  oft  singly  and  pinch  the  tops  after  they 
become  established  in  the  fresh  soil  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit.  This  operation  can  be  repeated  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  have  been  obtained  to 
form  a  nice  bushy  specimen.  We  are  careful  always 
not  to  overpot  the  plant,  bat  feed  with  liquid 
manure  when  the  flowering  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 

• — De  facto. 

SOLANUM  SEAFORTHIANUM, 

Some  climbers  flower  for  a  short  time  and  then  give 
over  for  the  season,  while  others,  like  the  Passion¬ 
flowers  and  Tasconias,  keep  up  a  display  all  through 
the  season  after  they  have  attained  the  flowering 
stage.  A  very  much  smaller  and  circumscribed 
number  either  keep  up  a  display  all  the  year  round, 
or  could  readily  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  use  of  a 


few  plants  which  might  be  pruned  back  at  different 
times  so  as  to  ensure  a  succession.  Species  which 
might  be  treated  in  this  way  are  Oestrum  elegans, 
best  known  under  the  name  of  Habrothamnus, 
Solanum  jasminoides  and  S.  Seaforthianum,  for  they 
seem  to  be  always  in  flower  when  grown  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  except  when  they  have  to  be  cut 
back  to  Trestrict  their  growth  within  due  limits  and 
give  them  a  fresh  start.  This  operation  becomes 
necessary  in  plant  houses,  otherwise  these  rampant 
growers  could  never  be  restrained  within  due  bounds. 
When  in  bloom,  however,  the  profusion  of  their 
flowers  and  the  vigour  of  their  vegetation  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  leaves  of  S.  Seaforthianum  are 
pinnatisect  with  a  large  terminal  segment,  the  rest 
being  small ;  sometimes  the  leaf  is  ovate  and  un¬ 
divided.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  cymes 
or  bunches,  and  are  pale  lilac-blue  with  golden 
anthers  characteristic  of  the  species  of  Solanum 
generally.  They  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
numerous,  slender  and  pendant  branches  continually 
ramifying  while  growth  goes  on.  When  trained  up 
under  the  rafters  of  a  stove,  the  plant  is  seen  to  best 
advantage,  owing  to  its  drooping  habit.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  5823,  under  the  name  of  S. 
venustum. 

EUPATORIUM  ATRORUBENS. 

Some  years  ago  this  plant  was  best  or  perhaps 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Hebeclinium 
atrorubens.  The  genus  is  a  very  large  one,  and, 
doubtless,  botanists  seize  upon  the  smallest  character 
by  which  they  can  with  any  degree  of  consistency  form 
a  new  genus.  The  species  classed  under  Hebecli¬ 
nium,  so  far  as  those  under  cultivation  are  concerned, 
have  flowers  of  some  shade  of  pale  blue  or  lilac 
whereas  the  bulk  of  the  Eupatoriums  proper  have 
white  flowers.  E.  Atrorubens  generally  grows  about 
2  ft.  to  2j  ft.  high,  and  bears  large,  opposite,  ovate 
leaves  of  a  dark  green,  with  their  footstalks  and 
principal  ribs  covered  with  purple  hairs,  as  are  the 
stems  themselves.  This  gives  the  plant  an  attractive 
and  handsome  effect,  even  before  it  comes  into 
bloom.  The  flower  heads  are  likewise  covered  with 
purple  hairs,  and  are  conspicuous  while  still  in  bud  ; 
the  flowers  themselves  are  lilac-purple  and  very 
showy.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  requires 
to  be  grown  under  similar  treatment  given  to  Poin- 
settas ;  in  other  words  it  requires  rather  warmer 
treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  Eupatoriums,  particu¬ 
larly  when  making  its  growth.  In  the  winter  time 
while  in  flower  it  may  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  where  the  temperature  is  kept  up  to 
50°  or  55°.  Cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  spring  by 
placing  them  in  a  close  frame  in  light  soil.  Any 
stopping  that  may  be  given  must  be  effected  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  plants,  as  the  stems  require  all 
the  season  to  attain  strength  to  flower  properly.  Old 
plants  may  be  cut  back  after  flowering  and  grown 
on  again  if  large  specimens  are  desired.  Both  E. 
atrorubens  and  E.  ianthinum  grow  more  slowly  and 
branch  less  freely  than  E.  riparium,  or  E.  Wein- 
mannianum. 


LAPORTEA  PELTATA. 

Something  like  twenty-five  species  of  Laportea  are 
known  to  science,  consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs  and 
trees  that  require  a  stove  temperature  to  grow  them 
in  this  country.  The  leaves  of  some  are  ornamental, 
while  in  other  cases  they  are  merely  curious.  The 
plants  are  notable  for  their  stinging  properties,  and 
have  to  be  handled  with  great  care  in  order  to  avoid 
being  stung  by  them,  as  the  irritating  and  painful 
effects  they  produce  usually  last  for  several  days. 
The  plant  under  notice  has  ovate  leaves,  peltate  at 
the  base,  and  furnished  with  the  usual  stinging  hairs. 
The  fruit  is  the  most  attractive  and  ornamental  part 
of  the  plant,  and  hangs  from  the  stem  in  clusters 
similar  to  those  of  L.  moroides.  The  clusters  of 
berry  like  pips  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Mulberry, 
but  are  much  paler,  being  of  a  clear,  semi-transparent 
purple.  A  fruiting  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew. 

PEAR  ROI  CHARLES  DE  WURTEMBERG. 

In  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  Pears  great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  Beurre  Clairgeau  as  a  seed 
parent,  and  many  raisers  have  tried  and  others  pre¬ 
tended  to  effect  a  cross  between  it  and  some  other 
variety  ;  but  the  results  have  generally  shown  that 
no  cross  had  been  effected,  as  the  seedlings  turned 
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out  to  have  all  the  qualities  and  faults  of  the  seed 
parent.  Several  seedlings  have,  however,  been 
selected,  named,  and  sent  out,  and  which  originated 
from  Beurre  Clairgeau.  The  variety  under  notice 
was  first  announced  in  1890  by  Messrs.  Transon 
Bros.,  of  Orleans,  France.  It  is  reported  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  parent  of 
which  it  is  simply  a  seedling.  The  tree  is  of 
pyramidal  habit  and  more  robust  than  the  parent, 
and  is  suitable  for  various  forms  of  training.  The 
fruit  is  elongated,  greatly  swollen  or  thickened,  and 
suddenly  narrowed  towards  the  peduncle.  The  skin 
is  yellow,  closely  marked  all  over  with  russety  spots, 
washed  with  lively  red  at  maturity,  and  wholly 
russety  round  the  crown.  The  flesh  is  moderately 
delicate,  juicy  almost  melting,  perfumed,  and  of  very 
good  quality.  The  fruit  is  so  handsome  that  it  is 
sure  to  find  admirers  amongst  the  owners  of  private 
establishments,  and  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
some  of  them  measuring  upwards  of  two  pounds.  A 
coloured  plate  of  it  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  d'Arbori- 
cuUurt  de  Floricultuie,  S'C.,  for  January. 

CALLIPSYCHE  AURANTIACA. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Urceolina  pendula,  that  is  it  flowers  in  winter  and 
throws  up  its  leaves  in  summer,  and  does  not  get  fully 
developed  till  June.  They  are  cordate-oblong,  with 
the  lamina  about  half  a  foot  long  and  4  in.  broad. 
The  flowers  cannot  be  termed  showy,  but  seeing 
that  they  come  at  a  time  when  variety  in  flowers  is 
a  comparatively  scarce  commodity  in  the  stove  they 
are  then  more  appreciated.  The  flower  scape  is 
about  18  in.  long,  and  bears  about  four  to  eight 
flowers  in  an  umbel.  The  segments  are  clear 
yellow,  and  ij  in.  to  2  in.  long.  The  stamens  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  their  most  prominent  features,  as  they 
project  from  2J  in.  to  3  in.  beyond  the  corolla,  and 
are  greenish-white.  Similar  treatment  should  be 
given  it  as  to  Urceolina.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  Andes  of  Ecuador  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft., 
and  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1869. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. — The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  Northern  Counties  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  parlour  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Thursday,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hampson  presiding. 
The  Council  in  their  annual  report  state  that  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received  from  proprietors 
and  subscribers  of  ■£z  2S.  was  considerably  less 
than  was  obtained  the  previous  year,  but  although 
this  was  to  be  regretted  it  was  scarcely  a  matter  of 
surprise.  The  income  from  life  compositions  and 
exhibitions  showed  an  increase  over  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  Considerable  extraordinary  expenditure 
had  been  necessary  during  the  past  year  in  the 
restoration  of  the  gardens  and  the  purchase  of 
materials  bought  from  the  company  who  rented  the 
Gardens  during  the  year  1892.  This  expenditure 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  year's  income,  but  was  of 
course  chargeable  to  the  account  received  for  rental 
during  the  year  preceding.  This  extra  outlay  upon 
restoration  account  was  in  the  main  responsible  for 
the  increased  liabilities.  A  general  opinion  had 
been  expressed  that  the  new  features  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  alterations  were  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  Visitors  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  Gardens  for  many  years  had  been 
unanimous  in  saying  that  from  the  floral  and  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  they  never  saw  the  Gardens 
appear  to  better  advantage,  and  strangers  from  a 
distance  had  in  many  instances  expressed  their 
admiration  at  the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  good  health  of  the  extensive  collection  of 
plants  in  the  large  range  of  temperate  and  tropical 
plant-houses.  The  Council  had  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  buildings  and  works  generally  were  in  good 
condition.  The  Society’s  collection  of  medicinal 
and  economic  plants  also  continued  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  most  complete  and  useful.  The  public 
value  of  this  department  was  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  students  who  visit  the  Gardens,  and  by 
the  constant  application  for  specimens  and  samples, 
and  for  information  from  medical,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  other  professions.  The  Council 
did  not  think  it  was  generally  known  that  the 


Society  did  not  receive  the  smallest  material  assis¬ 
tance  or  public  acknowledgment  for  this  valuable 
special  work.  The  effect  of  having  the  actual  speci¬ 
mens  for  examination  had  proved  most  beneficial  in 
all  instances  ;  indeed  it  was  only  by  pursuing  the 
study  in  this  way  that  it  was  at  all  possible  to 
give  that  training  to  and  development  of  the  power 
of  observation  for  which  this  subject  was  justly  re¬ 
ported  as  possessing  a  high  value.  The  floral  and 
horticultural  exhibitions  held  during  the  past  year 
had  been  highly  satisfactory.  At  the  annual  Whit¬ 
suntide  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Gardens,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  was  considered  the  finest  display  of 
these  magnificent  plants  ever  seen  in  one  place. 
The  year  1894  would  be  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  our  city  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  Ship  Canal.  The  Council  ventured  to  hope 
that  it  would  be  rendered  a  prosperous  one  in  the 
history  of  a  Society  which  had  done  so  much  in  the 
past  to  improve  an  art  held  always  in  the  highest 
estimation,  had  also  furnished  recreation  of  a  health¬ 
ful  and  instructive  nature,  and  had  contributed 
largely  to  increase  the  amount  of  domestic  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  On  these  grounds  the  Council 
earnestly  appealed  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Fellows  and  subscribers.  Without  such  aid  many 
important  objects  which  would  add  much  to  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  community  could  not  be 
accomplished.  During  the  past  year  a  series  of 
lectures  had  been  given  upon  botany  and  horticulture, 
in  the  Gardens  by  Professor  Weiss  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hick,  B.A.,  of  the  Owens  College,  and  Mr.  A. 
Stansfield,  of  Kersal.  These  lectures  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  who 
paid  the  expenses  in  connection  with  them.  The 
main  object  of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  was 
to  teach  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners,  farmers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  subject.  The  meetings 
were  well  attended,  and  will  be  continued  during  the 
present  year  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  had 
been  suggested  that,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  this 
teaching  more  definite  and  effective,  periodical 
examinations  be  held  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
The  arrangements  for  the  present  year  include  the 
holding  of  the  National  Horticultural  Exhibitions  at 
the  Gardens  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted  after  some 
discussion,  and  the  retiring  Council  thanked  for 
their  services. 

Mr.  Nall  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Boddington 
seconded,  the  election  of  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  : — President,  the  Earl  of  Derby  ; 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  Joseph  Broome,  William 
Tattersall,  William  Grimshaw,  and  J.  R.  Hampson  ; 
council,  Messrs.  C.  S.  Agnew,  John  Galloway,  jun., 
John  Bowden,  James  Brown,  David  M'Clure, 
W.  H.  Milner,  F.  Robinson,  T.  S.  Turnbull,  R. 
Tait,  John  Wainwright,  Thomas  Statter,  and  James 
Oliver.  The  motion  was  adopted. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  White  presiding.  The 
attendance  of  members  was  not  large,  but  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  of  a  somewhat  lively  character 
throughout,  the  officials  especially  coming  in  for 
some  plain  speaking.  The  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  were  adopted,  the  latter  showing  a  loss  on 
the  year’s  working  of  /yg  14s.  id.  Owing  to  the 
weakened  state  of  the  finances,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  spring  show  this  year,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  committee  to  decide  when  and  where  the 
summer  show  shall  be  held.  Mr.  George  Blackmire 
was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Mr,  E.  Bridge,  Huyton, 
was  returned  to  his  old  post  as  secretary,  Mr,  R.  G. 
Waterman  being  appointed  auditor.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Waterman  a  donation  of  three  guineas  was 
voted  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  sum  of  two  guineas  to  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Woolton  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spooner 
presiding.  The  subject  for  consideration  was  the 
"  Selection  and  culture  of  hardy  fruits  suitable  for 
this  locality,”  being  a  prize  essay  by  Mr.  R,  G. 
Waterman,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  total  rainfall, 
the  number  of  days  during  the  year  upon  which  rain 
fell,  the  percentage  and  duration  of  sunshine,  and 
the  mean  temperature  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
statistics  being  given  for  different  localities  in 


England,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  the  district 
was  a  trying  one,  and  therefore  that  every  means  in 
selection  and  cultivation  should  be  carefully  taken  to 
command  success.  Another  detail  of  the  paper, 
especially  interesting  to  those  present,  was  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  surface  and  subsoils  for  the  various 
townships  within  a  radius  of  five  to  six  miles. 
Practical  details  of  draining,  planting,  pruning,  and 
training,  with  a  chapter  on  insect  pests  and  diseases, 
and  selections  of  the  most  approved  kinds  were 
given.  Among  Apples,  it  w’as  considered  that 
Suffield  was  the  best  kitchen  variety,  and  Ribston 
Pippin  the  best  for  dessert,  both  doing  remarkably 
well  as  bushes  or  as  standards.  The  chairman 
stated  he  had  successfully  grown  Quinces  on  a 
young  tree,  which  was  the  only  plant  known  in  the 
locality.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  R. 
Todd,  J.  Stoney,  B.  Cromwell,  T.  Carling,  and 
others  took  part. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Achimenes.— Where  the  stock  of  this  class  of 
plants  is  limited,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  increase  it, 
take  off  the  tops  of  plants  that  have  been  started 
some  time  ago  when  they  attain  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
length.  The  old  plants  may  be  repotted  after  they 
commence  fresh  growth.  The  tops  may  be  dibbled 
into  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  frame 
till  they  form  roots.  After  this  they  may  be  potted 
oft  and  grown  on  in  the  usual  way. 

Adiantum  farleyense. — Where  ten  growers 
would  succeed  with  this  Fern  as  a  large  specimen,  a 
hundred  could  manage  it  better  in  a  small  state. 
The  foliage  is  very  handsome  for  decorative  purposes 
in  cases  where  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  fronds 
from  injury.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  up  a  stock 
of  it  by  cutting  up  the  rhizomes  into  small  pieces,  each 
possessing  a  crown  or  growing  point.  Pot  them  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  then  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  frame  in  the  stove  or  propagating  pit 
till  fresh  growth  commences.  After  this  the  young 
plants  should  be  subjected  to  more  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation. 

Lygodium  scandens,  etc.— Several  of  the  more 
useful  Ferns  for  decorative  purposes  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  division  at  the  present  time,  including 
Lygodium  scandens,  so  much  utilised  as  sprays  at 
the  present  day.  The  fronds  may  be  .''urnished  with 
the  means  of  climbing  upon  strings  or  stakes 
according  to  fancy  or  requirements.  Polypodium 
subauriculatum,  souseful  for  baskets,  may  be  divided 
if  small  plants  are  required.  Most  of  the  Adian- 
tums  may  be  increased  in  the  same  way  ;  if  the 
pieces  are  small,  they  should  have  the  close  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  frame  till  fresh  roots  are  made.  Daval- 
lias  are  readily  propagated  by  the  division  of  their 
rhizomes,  with  a  growing  point  to  each  piece  and  a 
few  roots  if  possible. 

Raising  Ferns  from  Spores. — The  custom  of 
raising  batches  of  Ferns  for  decorative  and  other 
purposes  from  spores  is  becoming  a  more  common 
practice  than  it  used  to  be.  Get  some  small  and 
shallow  pans;  drain  them  well  and  fill  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  a  small  quantity  of  peat  with  plenty 
of  clean  sand,  or  some  burnt  clay  ground  up  finely. 
Half-an-inch  at  least  of  the  top  soil  should  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps.  Press 
the  compost  down  firmly  and  evenly,  scatter  the 
spores  over  the  top  and  cover  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
In  order  to  avoid  watering,  and  the  danger  of  wash¬ 
ing  away  the  spores,  stand  the  pans  in  shallow  flats 
or  saucers  kept  replenished  with  water  from  time  to 
time  till  the  prothalli  make  the  surface  green.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pans  may  be  plunged  in  coco¬ 
nut  fibre  in  a  frame  and  covered  with  glass.  Spores 
should  have  been  collected  in  autumn,  or  previously 
when  ripe. 

Laburnums. — Small  plants  of  the  common 
Laburnum  make  very  useful  subjects  for  forcing, 
affording  as  they  do  a  colour  that  is  by  no  means 
common  amongst  decorative  plants  at  this  season, 
and  long  racemes  of  gracefully  pendent  flowers. 

Peaches. — Trees  in  houses  that  were  closed  early 
in  December  for  forcing  will  now  be  in  bloom.  A 
dry  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  by  keeping  the 
pipes  a  little  warmer  if  necessary,  and  ventilating 
during  the  day.  Go  over  the  trees  a  little  before 
noon,  and  again  about  one  o’clock  or  thereby,  to  tap 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees  with  the  hand 
or  a  light  cane.  Some  prefer  a  hare’s  tail  or  a  camel 
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hair  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  pollen. 
There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  effecting  this  opera¬ 
tion  and  ensuring  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  provided  the 
weather  keeps  as  open  and  clear  overhead  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past. 

Cherry  House. —  Where  the  making  of  a  new 
border  and  the  making  of  a  fresh  plantation  of 
Cherry  trees  are  contemplated,  the  present  is  a  good 
month  for  the  operation.  The  soil  of  the  border 
should  be  taken  out  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of 
ample  drainage,  with  a  depth  of  ft.  of  soil  above 
it.  Make  provision  for  the  escape  of  superfluous 
water,  and  cover  the  drainage  with  turf,  grassy  side 
downwards.  Good  turfy  loam  from  a  pasture  makes 
the  best  soil  that  can  be  used  after  it  has  lain 
sufficiently  long  to  become  mellow.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  that  can  be  used  for  early  work  are 
Mayduke,  red,  Circassian,  black,  and  Elton,  for 
white  fruits.  Many  of  the  Geans  also  prove  free 
fruiting  kinds,  though  the  Cherries  are  smaller. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — During  the  prevalence 
of  mild  weather  and  dull  days  some  attention  must 
be  given  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  pollen 
with  the  camel  hair  brush.  This  will  have  to  be 
done  at  repeated  intervals  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  taking  advantage  of  sunshine  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  being  performed.  Sprinkle  the  paths  and 
other  available  spaces,  but  keep  the  flowers  dry,  and 
maintain  an  airy  and  buoyant  atmosphere  by 
artificial  heat  and  a  little  top  air  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  moisture. 

- - - 

Quescions  add  AnsoieRs. 

Abies  pectinata  pendula. — E.  R.,  Castle  Sauiider- 
son  :  We  regret  our  inability  to  tell  you  who  has  the 
Weeping  Silver  Fir  for  sale,  but  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  will  kindly  help  us  in  the  matter. 


calcareum,  often  called  S.  californicum  in  gardens. 
A  ,  L.:  I,  Selaginella  uncinata  ;  2,  Cestrum  elegans  ; 
3,  Coleonema  alba  ;  4,  Cyperus  laxus  variegatus  ;  5, 
Chloroyhytum  datum  variegatum.  A.Rolles:  i, 
Cypripedium  Godefroyae  ;  2,  Cypripedium  hirsutum 
Boxalli ;  3,  Saccolabium  giganteum. 

Stachy  s’tuberifera. — B.G.  :  The  culture  of  this 
plant  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  treated  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Potatos,  with  this  exception  that  you 
cannot  store  the  tubers  in  a  dry  place  during  winter, 
otherwise  they  will  soon  perish.  They  must  either 
be  left  in  the  ground  during  winter  or  stored  in 
moist  earth  or  sand.  The  tubers  are  hardy  and 
may  be  planted  in  drills  about  15  in.  to  18  in. 
asunder  and  gin.  to  i2in.  in  the  lines.  The  soil 
should  be  friable  and  moderately  rich  ;  but  even  in 
these  respects,  the  plant  is  not  particular.  Planting 
may  be  done  at  any  time  in  spring  when  the  soil  is 
in  condition.  When  the  tubers  are  full  grown,  never 
lift  more  than  you  intend  to  use  the  same  day, 
except  when  you  lift  the  whole  in  autumn  to  store 
them  as  the  stems  die  down. 

Communications  Received. — J.  T. — W.  W.— 
H.  W.  W. — J.  W.  B.  (many  thanks)— J.  V.  &  S. — 
Dicksons— J.  K.— J.  A.  T.— W.  M.— W.  D.— J.  A.  T. 
— R.  L. 

- -i- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  130,  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Florists' 
Flowers,  &c. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — 
Catalogue  of  F'arm  Seeds. 

- -*• - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  ^th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  further 
decline  in  prices  of  English  Red  Clover  and  Cow- 
grass,  and  only  a  moderate  demand  for  foreign  Red 
Clover.  White,  Alsike  and  Trefoil  at  prices  current 
last  week.  Ryegrasses  meet  a  steady  sale,  values 
unchanged. 


Naming  Camellias. — A.  Clarke-.  It  is  impossible 
to  name  varieties  of  Camellias  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  other  florists’  flowers  except  by  comparing 
them  with  others  in  a  large  collection,  because  the 
varieties  are  so  numerous  and  in  many  cases  little 
known,  or  possibly  not  now  cultivated  in  collections- 
There  is  also  another  difficulty  to  confront  you. 
Plants  that  are  grown  in  the  open  air  do  not  present 
that  appearance  which  the  same  plants  under  glass 
would  have.  This,  of  course,  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  flowers.  Your  plants  must  be  very 
old  considering  the  size  of  them,  and  for  that  reason 
possibly  not  now  in  cultivation.  We  are  surprised, 
however,  at  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  have  been  flowering.  One  of  the 
flowers  measured  close  upon  4  in.  across,  which  is 
much  larger  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  open  air 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Palms  Fruiting. — A.  Clarke  :  Trachycarpus 
excelsa,  better  known  as  Chamaerops  Fortunei, 
flawers  frequently  and  often  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  but  we  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  any  of  them  ripening  seeds  in  the  open 
air,  although  many  of  them  do  so  under  glass,  and 
ripen  seeds  that  prove  their  soundness  by  germinating. 
The  seeds  you  send  are  small,  so  that  we  do  not 
recognise  to  what  species  of  Palm  they  belong. 
Whether  they  are  of  the  proper  size  to  be  perfect 
would  depend  upon  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 
Your  climate  must  be  very  mild  and  favourable  for 
such  results.  We  are  interested  in  the  size  of  your 
trees  (8  ft.  by  10  ft.),  and  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  are  those  of  Chamaerops  humilis  or 
any  other  of  the  fan  Palms,  such  as  that  above 
mentioned. 

Lopping  Trees. — Ome^a  ;  The  wounds  made  in 
cutting  off  large  branches  of  trees  would  not 
immediately  cause  the  roots  to  decay,  but  they  often 
cause  the  tree  to  decay  from  the  wound  downwards 
by  letting  in  the  rain  and  whatever  moisture  may 
settle  there.  To  guard  against  this  you  should  put 
a  double  coat  of  paint  over  the  wound,  or  tar  it  over. 
As  to  the  injury  caused  to  the  roots  by  lopping,  the 
matter  depends  very  much  upon  the  size,  age,  and 
vigour  of  the  tree.  If  still  full  of  vigour  it  would 
develop  young  wood  and  foliage,  thereby  feeding  and 
encouraging  fresh  root  growth.  But  if  the  tree  is 
old  and  unable  to  throw  out  plenty  of  fresh  wood 
and  leaves,  the  superfluous  roots  would  gradually 
decline  in  vigour,  but  more  quickly  so  than  if  no 
lopping  had  taken  place,  and  finally  perish  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
head.  Nourishment  in  the  form  of  manure  would 
undoubtedly  help  such  trees  by  encouraging  fresh 
growth.  Apply  the  manure  in  the  winter  time  in 
the  form  ol  a  top  dressing.  This  may  consist  of 
farmyard  manure  mixed  with  soil,  or  vegetable 
mould,  leaf  mould,  wood  ashes,  old  soil  from  under¬ 
neath  the  potting  benches,  &c,,  mixed  and  laid  over 
the  roots  to  a  depth  of  3  in.  to  a  foot.  Anything 
containi-ng  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  above 
forms  would  prove  very  beneficial. 

Names  of  Plants. — J  F>-  '■  i  Adiantum  Capillus — 
Veneris  fissum ;  2,  Cleinia  articulata ;  3,  Semper- 
vivum  tortuosum  variegatum ;  4,  Sempervivum 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  o  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0926 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


s.  d,  s.  d. 
ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


I.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  i  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


I.  d,  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  0  15  o 
Aspidistria,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  24  o  36  o 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  0  15  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


X.  d,  s  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz . 12  o  18  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  18  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  0 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  0 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  o  12  0 


Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. ,  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  20  40 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  06  10 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  to 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12  0 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

Lilac,French,perbch.  4  o  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  16  26 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mignonette...  iz  bun.  40  go 


Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  90 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  30  40 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  a  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Safifrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  16 
Violets,  Parme,  French 

per  bch.  30  40 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  30 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  16  20 
Violets,  French, 

doz,  bchs.  10  20 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

February. 

13.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

i3i  14- — Flower  Show  in  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

14 — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14/  15- — Preston  Spring  Flower  Show. 

April. 

4.  5- — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

18.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

24.— Flower  Show  in  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

May. 

8. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  — Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 

Manchester. 

23.  24,  25. — R.H.S,,  Temple  Show. 

23. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

12,  26. — R.H.S., °Drill  Hall. 

13,  14.  15. — York  Floral  Fete. 

20.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27. — National  Rose  Show  at  Windsor. 

27. — Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 

July. 

4. — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

4.  5- — Fee‘,  Blackheath,  aud  Lewisham  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show. 

7-'  -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10.  24.— R.H.S. ,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

iii  12. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 

19,  — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

21.  — Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafford. 

August. 

6,7. — Northampton  F'lower  Show. 

14,  28  —R.H.S,,  Drill  Hall. 

15,  — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

September. 

11,  25. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

October. 

9.  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10.  II,  12. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
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USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 


Price  3s.  Post  Free,  35.  ^d. 


“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  &  Shrubs” 


BY 


ID.  WISBSTEI?., 

Author  of  Practical  Forestry,"  British  Orchids,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 


and  Gardens. 


Price  55.  Post  Free,  5s.  3<i. 

"VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE” 

BY 

iLRCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  IS.  6d.  Post  Free,  15.  ^d. 

"THE  CARNATION" 

BY 

E.  S.  BOBWEILiE. 

Contains  the  History,  Properties,  and  Management  of  this  popular  flower,  with  a 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


Price  IS.  By  Post,  is.  f^d. 

“FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE” 

BY 

or.  B  I  R  K  E  N  H  E  A  B  ,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool,  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 

baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &,c. 


London:  “Gardening  World”  Office,  t,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


OR  BY  ORDER  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 
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ENSURE  A  CONSTANT  SUPPLY 

OF  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 

All  tlie  year  rcnnd  by  crdering 


'CUIMEA 

BOX  OF 

SEEDS 


CONTENTS: 

Six  quarts  Peas,  for  succession,  4  pints  Beans  (Broad), 
I  pint  Beans  (French  Runner),  J  pint  Beans  (French  Dwarf), 
I  pkt.  Beet,  i  pkt.  Borecole  cr  Kale,  3  pkts.  Broccoli,  i  pkt. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  3  pkts.  Cabbage,  2  oz.  Carrot,  i  pkt.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  2  pkts.  Celery,  1  pkt.  Cor.n  Salad,  i  pkt.  Couve 
Tronchuda,  3  oz.  and  i  pkt.  Cress,  2  pkts.  Cucumber,  i  pkt. 
Endive,  3  pkts.  Herbs,  i  pkt.  Leek,  3  pkts.  Lettuce,  i  pkt. 
Melon,  4  oz.  Mustard,  3  oz.  Onion,  i  pkt.  Parsley,  i  oz. 
Parsnip,  3  oz.  Radish,  4  oz.  Spinach,  i  pkt  Salsafy,  i  pkt. 
Savoy,  I  pkt.  Scorzonera,  i  pkt.  Tomato,  3  oz.  Turnip,  i  pkt. 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

Other  Boxes  at  2/6,  5/-,  7/6, 12/6,  15/-,  42/-, 
63/-,  and  105/-  each.  Carriage  Free.  Five  per 
cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


From  JAS.  BLACKHAM,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Fillongley, 

“  Please  send  me  a  box  of  Garden  Seeds.  My  Gardener 
takes  one  each  year;  he  says  Webbs’  Garden  Seeds  are 
always  ot  uniform  quality,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  sown  them  lor  me  bis  crops  have  never  failed.” 


See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post  free  1/. 

Abridged  Edition  Gratis  and  post  free, 

WEBBS’  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Wliams’ 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


GOLD  MEDAL  STRAINS 

OF 

riimiliT 

POST  FREE. 

Per  Packet,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  &  5/- 


ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

comprising  everything  necessary  and  requisite  for  the 
Garden,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


UPPER 

LO/\/DON.  N. 


THE 

HEAVIEST  CROPPING 

TOMATO 


smoirs 

MAGNUM  BONUM. 


The  most  prolific  Tomato  of  the  early 
class,  and  by  far  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
all.  The  plants  are  literally  burdened 
with  immense  red  clusters.  Fruit  ready 
to  gather  immediately  after  the  first  yield 
of  our  Earliest  of  All,  which  is  the 
quickest  variety  known.  , 

"  Magnum  Bonum  Tomato  yielded  a  splendid 
crop  of  fruit  of  good  size  and  flavour.  It  carried 
a  remarkably  heavy  crop,  which  was  admired  by 
all  who  saw  it.” — Mr.  A.  G.  Frampton,  Gardener 
to  W.  Dealtry,  Esq. 


Price  of  seed.  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d  per  packet, 
post  free. 


SUTTON’SSEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  S  S0NS,READ1NG. 

DANIELS  BRO^ 

Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

OUR  12  6  COLLECTION 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT- 

Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 


Of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  contains  the  following 
liberal  assortment,  all  guaranteed  of  finest  stocks  and 
best  growing  quality.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free 
to  any  address  in  the  British  Isles  on  receipt  of 
Cheque  or  P.O.O. 


SEVEN  PINTS  PEAS 


I  pint  Broad  Beans.  i 

I  pint  French  Beans.  2 

I  pint  Runner  Beans. 

I  pkt.  Beet,  dark  red.  3 

I  pkt.  Borecole,  curled.  i 

1  pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts.  2 

2  pkts.  Broccoli, earlyandlate. 

2  pkts.  Cabbage,  best  sorts.  i 
I  pkt.  Savoy,  dwarf  Drum-  i 
head. 

oz,  Carrot,  Intermediate,  2 
&c.  I 

I  pkt.  Cauliflower,  Giant.  I  2 

1  pkt.  Celery,  best  sorts.  ,2 

4  ozs.  Cress,  plain.  i 

2  pkts.  Cucumber,  frame  and  3 

ridge.  2 

I  pkt.  Endive,  moss  curled. 

I  pkt.  Gourd  01  Pumpkin. 


for  succession,  and 
pkt.  Leek,  Ayton  Castle, 
pkts.  Lettuce,  Cos  and 
Cabbage. 

ozs.  Mustard,  white, 
pkt.  Melon,  choice, 
ozs.  Onion,WhiteSpanish, 
&c. 

pkt.  Parsley,  fine  curled, 
oz.  Parsnip,  hollow- 
crowned. 

ozs.  Radish,  long  and 
turnip, 
ozs.  Spinach, 
ozs.  Turnip,  Snowball, &c. 
pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow, 
pkts.  Herbs,  Sweetand  Pot. 
pkts.  Tomato,  Scarlet  Per¬ 
fection,  &c. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 


A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES. 

63/-,  42/-,  31/6,  21/-,  7/6,  5/-,  &  2/9.  Carriage  Free. 


‘‘  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  when  I  saw  the  splendid 
Collection  you  sent  me  for  the  amount  charged  (i2s.  6d.). 
Why,  where  is  your  profit  ?  47  packets,  say  2d.  per  packet.  I 
have  known  the  time  when  I  should  have  readily  paid  £z  2S. 
for  such  an  assortment,  and  thought  I  had  got  off  cheaply.” — 
Mr.  T.  HALE,  Claydon. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 


ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


LISTS  FREE. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  ot  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

SMXTH  &  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 
Tottenham,  London. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  February  19th  — Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  20th. — Sale  of  established  and  imported 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  21st. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Hardy 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  22nd. — Sale  of  Bulbs  and  tuberous 
roots,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  23rd.— Sale  of  imported  and  Flowering 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  ifth,  1894. 


Whe  Modern  Canna.— Rapid  progress  is 
being  made  at  present  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Cannas  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers. 
The  plants  are  much  dwarfer  than  those 
with  which  gardeners  were  acquainted 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At  that 
time  considerable  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  in  various  shades  of 
colour,  the  bronzy  kinds  being  considered 
very  ornamental.  Such  is  the  case  now, 
where  gardeners  make  a  display  with  Cannas 
in  bedding  arrangements.  That  is  a  feature 
of  several  of  the  London  parks  at  present. 
The  new  varieties  that  have  arisen  during 
the  past  few  years  are  characterised  by 
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tlieir  dwarf  habit  and  large,  showy  flowers, 
either  self-coloured  or  variously  spotted, 
margined,  or  variegated. 

A  double  page  illustration  (coloured)  is 
given  in  BnlUtwo  della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di 
Orticultura  for  Januar}^  of  a  h)'brid  Canna 
named  Italia.  It  is  a  new  type  represented 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  characterised  by 
the  gigantic  size  of  its  flowers.  Three  of 
the  segments  are  very  large  and  scarlet  with 
a  broad  yellow  margin.  Where  the  two 
colours  join  the  scarlet  is  broken  up  into 
numerous  spots  of  that  hue  overlying  yellow. 
A  smaller  segment  has  a  ver}^  narrow, 
3’ellow  margin,  while  a  fifth  is  scarlet  or 
crimson  red  in  the  upper  portion  and 
spotted  with  that  hue  on  a  yellow  ground 
on  the  lower  half.  The  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  broad,  somewhat  leathery, 
shining  green,  and  serve  to  show  off  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  The  larger  spikes 
ramify  in  a  pyramidal  manner,  and  bear 
seventeen  to  twenty  enormous  flowers,  at 
the  expense  of  fertility,  for  no  seeds  are 
produced.  These  dwarf  Cannas  prove  very 
serviceable  for  pot  culture,  and  we  shall 
expect  to  see  Italia  before  long  in  this 

countr}'.  - 

INTER  Flowering  Begonias. — An 
esteemed  correspondent  writing  a  few 
days  ago  remarked  that  when  recentl}'^ 
taking  a  hast)"-  run  through  the  numerous 
greenhouses  at  Swanle}'^  he  was  both 
greatly  pleased  with  and  interested  in  the 
winter  Begonias  of  the  Semperflorens  type, 
which  the  Messrs.  Cannell  have  there  in 
such  great  abundance.  A  long  span  house 
has  the  sides  of  the  stages  draped  with 
Panicum  variegatum,  and  behind  this 
edging  stand  the  Begonias  in  remarkable 
profusion  and  beaut}^  Whilst  some  are 
tall  and  rather  leggy,  others  are  dwarf  and 
bushy,  and  there  is  in  them  great  variety  of 
colour  as  well  as  form  of  flower,  for  whilst 
some  are  stiffl}'  erect  others  are  pendulous. 

Few  plants  that  bloom  in  winter  so  freely 
as  these  Begonias  do,  will  give  so  much 
beauty  combined  with  so  much  of  grace  and 
elegance.  As  thej^  will  do  so  well  in  a 
temperate  warmth  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  such  charming  plants  are  not  more 
freely  seen  in  gardens  during  the  winter. 
Even  for  table  decoration  some  are  most 
pleasing,  whilst  for  baskets,  vases,  side¬ 
boards,  etc.,  set  in  Fern  or  with  other 
foliage  or  flowering  plants,  they  are  delight¬ 
ful.  These  Begonias  are  not  difficult  to 
propagate.  The  plants  should  be  cut  back 
in  the  spring  and  induced  to  break  groAvth, 
and  the  young  shoots  put  in  as  cuttings 
soon  strike  in  heat. 

Of  the  varieties  seen  in  abundant  bloom 
at  Swanley  there  are  B.  nitida  rosea  and 
alba  ;  B.  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea  ;  B. 
subpeltata  rubra,  having  dark  bronzy 
leafage  and  a  very  handsome  plant ;  B. 
Dregei,  white  and  very  charming ;  B.  Car- 
rierei,  dwarf  and  bushy  ;  B.  foliosa,  white, 
drooping  habit  ;  B.  fuchsioides,  coral-red  ; 
B.  John  Macpherson ;  and  many  others. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  better 
known  these  winter  blooming  Begonias 
would  be  grown  almost  universally. 


uccEssiONAL  CROPPING. — Keeping  up  a 
succession  of  vegetable  crops,  although 
to  some  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
because  from  long  experience  it  seems  to 
come  natural  to  them,  demands  from  others 
very  earnest  attention,  or  the  probabilities 
are  that  some  serious  gaps  in  the  supply 
will  occur  and  trouble  be  brought  upon  those 
in  charge  of  the  garden.  One  most 
important  thing  is  to  sow  and  plant  the 
right  things  in  their  proper  seasons,  and 
another  point  is  to  sow  or  plant  the  right 
quantities.  There  are  Lettuces  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  which  are  apt  to  bolt  prematurely 


during  the  summer  months.  Carrots  in 
some  gardens  cannot  be  depended  upon 
Irom  a  main  sowing,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  grubs.  Onions,  again,  as  regards 
the  spring  sowing,  are  often  more  or  less  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  maggot.  Now  in  all 
these  instances  several  small  sowings  will 
often  secure  better  results  than  one  or  two 
larger  ones. 

In  the  case  of  Onions,  where  the  spring 
sown  crop  is  often  a  failure  the  autumn 
one  will  generally  escape  the  maggot,  and 
enable  the  supply  to  be  kept  up.  Carrots 
may  be  sown  under  glass  in  Januar3%and 
small  successional  sowings  made  during 
Februar3'-  and  March  under  glass,  and  then 
in  the  open  till  August.  By  these  means 
a  constant  supply  will  be  maintained  of 
nice  young  roots  ■  during  the  whole  year, 
where,  owing  to  prevalence  of  grub,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  it,  and  the 
produce,  although  often  small  in  size,  will 
be  much  nicer  eating  than  many  of  those 
from  a  main  crop  sowing.  As  to  sowing 
Peas  and  Beans  for  earl3'^  crops,  on  all 
medium  and  light  soils,  now  is  the  very 
best  possible  time.  On  heavy  tenacious 
land  a  fortnight  or  more  later  will  be 
advisable,  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all. 

- - 

Mr.  Proctor,  late  gardener  at  Gogar  Mount,  has 
been  engaged  as  gardener  to  J.  J.  Cowan,  Esq.,  of 
Westerlea,  Edinburgh. 

The  London  Parks. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Parks  Committee 
reported  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public 
parks  under  the  control  of  the  Council  for  the  year 
ending  Alarch,  1893,  had  amounted  to  /82,07i. 

Flowers  from  Scilly. — There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  flowers  supplied  from  Scilly  the  last 
few  weeks,  and,  should  the  mild  weather  at  present 
prevailing  continue,  the  quantity  ready  for  the 
market  will  be  almost  equal  to  last  year,  though  the 
difflculties  in  bringing  them  to  perfection  have  been 
very  great.  On  one  day  last  week  about  15  tons 
were  despatched  to  the  London  markets.  INIr. 
Watts,  the  largest  grower  probably,  despatched  no 
fewer  than  6,000  bunches,  or  72,000  single  blooms, 
of  the  Obvallaris,  or  Tenby  Daftbdil,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  tho  largest  consignment  of  any  one  kind 
at  one  time  known  from  a  single  grower.  The 
flowers  have  been  sold  for  6d.  a  bunch  for  6,000 
bunches,  but  quotations  are  now  at  5d.  and  even  qd. 

Polygonum  sachalinense  as  a  Forage  Plant. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  Bowen-Jones  reported  that 
Lord  Moreton  had  asked  him  to  state  with  regard  to 
a  new  forage  plant  called  Polygonum  sachalinense, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Seeds 
and  Plants  Committee,  that  he  had  already  grown 
some  in  his  grounds  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  extend  its  cultivation  with  a 
view  to  see  whether  stock  would  eat  it.  Lord 
Moreton  thought  that  it  would  be  well  for  other 
members  of  the  Council  who  had  the  plant  in  their 
grounds  to  do  the  same.  There  were  two  other 
kinds  of  the  plant  which  were  not  of  such  large 
growth.  This  was  the  giant  variety;  the  others 
were  smaller.  The  plant  was  of  the  same  family  as 
Buckwheat,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  see  if  it 
was  of  any  value  as  a  forage  plant. 

Floral  Decorations  at  Cirencester. — We  regret  to 
learn  from  a  courteous  note  received  from  iMr.  C.,H. 
Bingham,  12,  Market  Place,  Cirencester,  that  the 
correspondent  who  sent  us  the  communication 
respecting  the  floral  decorations  at  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse  Hunt  Ball,  published  in  our  number  for  the 
3rd  inst.,  did  him  an  injustice  in  stating  that  the 
decorations  in  question  were  carried  out  by  IMr. 
Cypher.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Mr  Cypher 
supplied  the  flowers,  which  Mr,  Bingham  states  were 
most  beautiful,  but  the  decorations  were  designed 
by  Miss  Phoebe  A.  Bingham,  before  Mr.  Cypher 
came  on  the  scene.  We  can  only  express  our  regret 
that  our  correspondent  did  not  make  fuller  inquiry 
before  writing,  as  we  are  sure  Mr.  Cypher  would  be 
the  last  man  to  desire  a  compliment  that  was  not 
wholly  his  due. 


Kew  and  Kew  Gardeners  was  the  subject  of  a 
capital  paper  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association.  After  describing  the 
gardens,  Mr.  Tucker  said  :  "Any  young  gardener 
who  desired  to  become  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
Kew  Gardens  must  not  be  below  twenty-one  nor 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  served  for  three  or  four  years 
under  glass  in  a  nursery  or  in  a  good  private 
garden.  On  first  entering  he  was  liable  to  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  grounds  where  a  vacancy 
occurred,  but,  provided  he  had  attended  the 
lectures,  he  could  obtain  a  change  after  three  or  four 
months.  The  first  season  was  a  busy  one,  and  a 
good  test  of  the  stuff  a  j'oung  gardener  was  made  of. 
They  were  in  the  gardens  for  ten  hours  and  a 
quarter  each  day,  and  they  had  to  attend  an  hour’s 
lecture  two  evenings  and  two  mornings  a  week,  and 
write  up  the  subjects  from  their  notes  and  hand  in 
their  work  every  fortnight  in  order  to  obtain  the 
marks  required  to  obtain  a  Royal  Gardeners’  cer¬ 
tificate.  There  were  four  certificates— for  geo¬ 
graphic,  economic,  and  systematic  botany,  and  for 
physics  and  chemistry.  In  the  winter  the  library, 
which  contained  a  rich  collection,  had  its  full  share 
of  attention.  There  was  also  the  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  at  which  papers  were  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  During  the  summer  they  had  cricket 
matches  and  other  recreation.  The  rambling  ex¬ 
cursions  of  the  British  Botanic  Club  were  of  great 
benefit,  and  were  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  British  plants  and  their 
habits.  Life  at  Kew  was  altogether  a  busy  one  for 
those  who  really  went  in  for  improvement." 

Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Horticulture  in  Ghent,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  were  aw’arded  to  Mr.  Edward 
Pynaert  for  Canna  Reine  Charlotte ;  to  Mr.  Fr. 
Vervaene  for  Azalea  indica  Madame  Francois 
Vervaene;  and  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye  for  Cypripedium 
Abcrtianum  rubrum  ;  C.  triumphans,  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  C.  Madame  Jules  Hye,  by  aoclamation,  C. 
excelsum  (Druryi  x  Spicerianum),  Odontoglossum 
species,  and  IMiltoniopsis  Bleuana,  by  acclamation. 

The  Royal  Western  Horticultural  Society  has,  in 
the  past,  done  some  good  educational  work,  and 
although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  that  some  of  the  best 
prizes  have  gone  into  Cornwall,  there  is  no  reason 
why  additional  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  further 
increase  the  Society’s  operations  and  extent  of  area. 
It  is  said  that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  the  year  is  largely  owing  to  the  cause 
we  have  stated,  but  if  the"  committee  were  a  little 
more  sanguine,  and  just  a  trifle  more  active,  they 
would  find  that  by  admitting  exhibits  from  the  two 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  freely,  just  as  freely 
would  their  subscription  list  become  enlarged.  We 
are  pleased  to  notice  the  decision  of  the  committee 
to  continue  offering  prizes  to  the  industrial  classes 
for  the  best  collection  of  fruit  grown  for  marketable 
purposes  in  the  two  counties,  as  well  as  prizes  for 
window  gardening,  fruit,  fiow’ers  and  vegetables  for 
cottagers,  and  the  like.  Hitherto,  the  show  has 
reached  a  very  high  standard  of  e.xcellence,  and  it  is 
the  keen  competition  from  outside  districts  that  has 
tended  to  this  end.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Watling  has  resigned  the  secretaryship.  He  has 
done  some  good  work,  which  deserved  more,  we 
think,  than  the  mere  complimentary  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  him  last  week  by  the  subscribers  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Perhaps  the  new  blood  infused 
into  the  committee,  together  with  the  new  secretary, 
will  be  more  successful  in  extending  the  subscription 
list  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Let  us,  at  least, 
hope  so. — A'. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR 

GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association  held  their  third  annual  meeting  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  '  Farringdon  Street,  London,  on 
the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  the  president,  in 
the  chair.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Rowberry  kindly 
undertook  the  secretarial  duties  for  the  evening. 
According  to  the  report,  the  committee  are  gratified 
to  have  to  place  on  record  that  the  work  of  the  past 
year  had  been  of  a  successful  character.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  membership,  there  being  now 
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about  500  names  on  the  books.  Regarding  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  the  association,  that  also  was  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  lectures  and  papers  given  at  the 
monthly  meetings  during  the  year  had  been  re¬ 
markably  good,  and  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  read  papers  thanks  were  due,  for  so  kindly 
coming  forward  to  assist  in  rendering  the  meetings 
interesting  ;  but  especially  so  to  Dr.  Griffiths  for  his 
able  discourse  on  chemical  manures.  The  exhibitions 
during  the  year  had  been  good,  and  the  competition 
keen,  particularly  for  the  special  prizes,  to  the  donors 
of  which  the  committee  expressed  their  thanks.  The 
Saturday  afternoon  "  outings  ”  had  not  been  so  well 
attended  as  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  some 
very  pleasant  visits  had  been  made  to  various  nur¬ 
series.  Their  Liverpool  branch,  they  were  glad  to 
report,  was  prospering,  and  according  to  the  recently- 
issued  annual  statement,  the  financial  position  was 
thoroughly  sound.  The  committee  learn  with  regret, 
however,  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Butcher  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  branch,  that  gentleman  leaving  the 
district.  There  had  been  one  more  society  affiliated 
to  them  during  the  year,  and  the  old  ones  were  still 
attached  to  them.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
hear  from  the  last  report  of  the  affiliated  society  in 
Tasmania  that  amateur  gardening  was  making  great 
progress  at  the  antipodes.  The  annual  dinner  held 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  in  December  was  well 
attended,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  remarked  that  it  would  be  seen  from  what 
had  been  read  that  the  association  was  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition.  It  was  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  provide  monthly  exhibitions,  although  he  had  no 
doubt  some  competitors  occasionally  went  away  dis¬ 
appointed.  This  sort  of  thing,  how'ever,  occurred  in 
all  parts,  and  it  was  impossible  to  adjudicate  so  that 
all  exhibitors  won  prizes.  He  thought  that  the 
gentlemen  who  kindly  officiated  at  their  exhibitions 
discharged  their  duties  in  an  able  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  Needs,  in  reading  the  balance-sheet,  remarked 
that  although  the  figures  may  appear  small  a  vast 
amount  of  work  had  been  done.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  past  year  were/72  os.  4d.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  £']\  5s.  6d.,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  14s.  lod., 
but  other  assets  amounting  to  £(>  4s.  2d.  On  being 
put  to  the  meeting,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bateman  then  rose  and  said  he  had  a  pleasant 
duty  to  perform,  namely,  in  asking  Mr.  Sanders  to 
accept  a  fellowship  of  the  association,  which  the 
committee  had  decided  to  confer  upon  him  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  horticulture.  In  doing  this 
Mr.  Bateman  very  appropriately  likened  the  incep¬ 
tion,  of  the  N.A.G.A.  and  its  progress  to  the  sowing 
of  a  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  resultant  plant. 
Mr.  Sanders  observed  that  although  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  in  this  matter,  he  should  have  much  pleasure 
in  accepting  this  honour,  and  should  always  retain 
it  as  a  valuable  memento  of  his  connection  with  the 
association. 

After  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  chairman, 
the  auditors  (Messrs.  Wilson  and  Parker),  Mr.  Sach, 
for  so  generously  presenting  a  silver  challenge  cup, 
and  others  officially  connected  with  the  Association, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cocke  brought  forward  his  resolution 
regarding  the  increase  in  the  subscriptions.  The 
original  proposition  was  that  the  annual  Subscrip¬ 
tion  be  5s.  for  each  member  residing  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  This,  however, 
the  meeting  allowed  Mr.  Cooke  to  withdraw,  and 
bring  forward  a  substitute  to  the  effect  that  for  1894 
and  hereafter  the  annual  subscription  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  be  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  or  more  than  los.,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  proposer  of  this  resolution 
pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  and  by  adopting  the  move¬ 
ment  this  could  be  accomplished  bethought  without 
any  detriment.  There  were  many  members  who 
would  willingly  give  more  than  2S.  6d.  per  year ;  and 
at  the  same  time  there  were  others,  perhaps,  who 
for  obvious  reasons  preferred  the  limited  sum. 
These  members,  however,  were,  or  rather  would  be, 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  be  entitled  to  exactly  the 
same  privileges  as  those  who  paid  the  larger 
amount.  His  sole  purpose  in  bringing  forward  this 
motion  was  to  place  the  Association  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  other  society  in  the 
kingdom  gave  so  much  in  return  for  2S.  6d. — the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members  were  honestly 
worth  the  proposed  maximum  subscription. 


Mr.  Needs  seconded  the  proposition,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  -that  personally  he  would  have  preferred 
the  original  one  brought  forward.  He  thought 
something,  however,  should  be  done,  and  would 
gladly  support  anything  to  gain  that  end.  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  strongly 
opposed  the  motion,  but  on  being  put  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  unanimously  carried,  the  voting  being  48 
for  the  resolution,  and  eight  against  it. 

The  re-election  of  officers  for  the  present  year 
followed.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  was  voted  to  be 
president;  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  honorary  secretary; 
and  Mr.  Needs,  as  honorary  treasurer,  with  the 
usual  complement  of  committeemen. 

- - 

TWO  GREENHOUSE  FAVOURITES. 

There  are  several  of  the  Boronias  which  cannot  be 
described  as  showy,  but  in  some  cases  their  other 
qualities  more  than  compensate  for  any  deficiency 
on  the  score  of  mere  display.  The  sub  globose, 
drooping  flowers  of  B.  megastigma  are  of  a  dull 
brownish  purple  externally,  and  yellow  within. 
Visitors  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  it  is 
grown,  would  be  apt  to  overlook  the  plant  entirely, 
were  they  not  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  spot  from 
whence  a  powerful  and  delicious  odour  is  emanating. 
The  figure  on  the  left  of  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
flowers  and  leafy  shoots  of  the  plant.  P'igure  No.  2 


(i)  Boroxia  megajtigma  and  (2)  B.  heterophylla. 


represents  B.  heterophylla,  a  very  graceful  and  showy 
plant.  The  drooping  clusters  of  rich  carmine 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  quantity  all  along  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  keep  up  a  most 
attractive  display  from  February  to  April.  Both 
are  natives  of  South-western  Australia,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  between  45°  and  50°  while  the  plants  are 
in  bloom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  beautiful 
New  Holland  plants  will  enjoy  in  the  near  future  a 
wide  sphere  of  usefulness. 

*1'* - 

SOIL  FOR  TOMATOS. 

Now  that  we  shall  soon  be  busy  among  these  plants, 
a  few  words  on  the  different  sorts  of  compost  used 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  noticed  an  inquiry 
lately  as  to  whether  Tomato  borders  should  be  re¬ 
newed  every  year.  The  questioner  said  it  seemed  to 
be  such  a  great  labour  to  change  the  soil  yearly,  and 
added  that  he  had  put  in  fresh  scil  last  year,  and 
had  had  a  successful  crop.  Now  I  would  advise 
him  and  all  others  who  may  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  saving  a  bit  of 
labour,  and  to  set  to  work  manfuUy,  and  get  the  jcb 
done.  It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  such  work 
can  be  got  through  if  a  man  has  good  tools,  and  his 
mind  is  in  his  work. 

Renewing  the  soil  for  Tomatos  is  one  of  the  main 
points  which  lead  on  to  success,  and  if  a  grower  has 
a  clear  conscience  that  he  has  done  his  best  in  this 
direction,  it  will  ease  his  mind  somewhat,  should 
anything  go  wrong  with  the  crop  after  planting. 


Some  growers  advocate  a  poor  soil  and  others  a  rich 
one  for  Tomatos,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  is  no 
doubt  puzzling  to  the  inexperienced  beginners — when 
doctors  differ  who  shall  decide.  Well,  what  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  to  the  novice  is  this,  that 
however  good  loam  may  be  when  fresh,  after  a  time 
it  loses  its  fibrous  character,  thus  rendering  it  to  a  great 
extent  useless  for  crops  that  require  the  best  of  food. 
Now  Tomatos  require  fresh  turfy  loam,  taken  up  to 
the  depth  of  4  in.  or  5  in  ,  and  chopped  into  nice 
workable  pieces.  Into  this  when  placed  firmly  round 
the  roots  of  the  plants  the  roots  will  run  freely,  and 
the  plants  will  bear  abundantly.  Thus,  instead  of 
having  a  border  that  is  sour,  heavy,  and  rendere 
devoid  of  nutriment  through  heavy  waterings, 
you  will  have  one  that  is  sweet,  affording  all  thefocd 
that  is  required  to  induce  fruitfulness,  and  which 
assuredly  will  yield  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
labour  involved. — T.  G.  Pettinger,  Straivben-y  Dale 
Nursery,  Harrowgate. 

ON  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 

In  my  previous  paper  on  experiments  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums  [see  p.  389,  volume  ix.] ,  I  mentioned 
that  May  and  June  were  the  only  months  of  the  year 
that  I  had  failed  in  blooming  the  Chrysanthemum. 
But  last  year  I  filled  up  this  gap,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  month,  not  a  week,  no  not  a  day  of  1893,  but 
what  I  could  have  cut  a  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me  cow  is,  that 
I  have  only  twelve  short  months  to  grow  them,  for 
I  find  that  I  could  just  as  easily  do  a  year  of  say  15 
or  18  months. 

As  I  explained  in  my  last  paper  how  I  got  flowers 
in  all  the  other  months  of  the  year,  I  will  at  present 
confine  myself  to  May  and  June  flowers.  In 
December,  ,1892,  and  January,  1893,  I  had  a  good 
many  plants  set  with  flower  buds  more  than  what  I 
wanted  to  bloom  at  any  one  time,  and  as  what  I  was 
aiming  at  was  to  find  out  if  it  were  possible  to  keep 
up  a  continuous  supply  of  this  the  most  useful  deco¬ 
rative  flower  that  we  possess,  I  thought  I  would  have 
another  try  for  May  and  June  Chrysanthemums. 
Amongst  those  selected  for  the  experiment  were  the 
following  varieties.  Mdlle.  Melanie  Fabre,  Puritan, 
Sunflower,  Mrs.  Irving  Clark,  W.  W.  Coles,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mons.  Freeman,  Wagstaff,  Annie  Clibran, 
M.  Leroy,  Viviand  Morel,  Stanstead  White,  and 
Mdlle.  Lacroix.  Most  of  these  would  have  bloomed 
in  the  latter  end  of  January  and  February,  so  I 
nipped  off  the  buds  with  about  six  inches  of  stem, 
so  as  to  get  a  strong  break.  They  soon  made  young 
wood,  which  I  thinned  out  where  required,  and  grew 
them  on  with  as  much  air  and  light  as  I  could  give 
them.  Most  of  them  flowered  in  May  and  June. 
And  many  of  the  flowers  were  as  large  as  exhibition 
blooms,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  came 
almost  pure  white.  One  would  have  thought  that 
with  so  much  air  and  sunshine  the  colour  would 
have  been  deeper  than  in  winter  flowers.  The 
yellows  and  the  whites  came  quite  true,  and  were  in 
every  way  equal  to  winter  flowers. 

I  had  tried  this  experiment  before  and  failed,  but 
at  that  time  I  pinched  in  October,  and  instead  of 
making  young  wood,  most  of  them  set  small  flower 
buds  at  once,  as  if  determined  to  flower  before  the 
year  was  out.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the 
only  way  of  getting  May  and  June  Chrysanthemums, 
but  it  is  the  only  way  that  I  have  been  able  to  get 
them. 

This  year  I  am  trying  what  can  be  done  with  the 
Desgrange  family,  as  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Madame 
and  her  sports.  But  there  is  another  use  that  the 
summer-flowering  of  the  Chrysanthemum  might  be 
put  to,  and  that  is,  using  some  of  them  for  seed.  I 
found  plenty  of  pollen  on  most  of  them.  And  I 
would  say  that  Chrysanthemums  brought  into  flower 
in  this  country  in  May  or  June  would  ripen  seed 
with  almost  any  country  in  the  world.  But  this 
idea  is  not  all  my  own,  so  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  think  of  it.  Most  of  you  no  doubt  know  that 
the  honey  of  some  flowers  makes  bees  tipsy.  Well, 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  last  May,  I  found  myself 
among  my  blooming  Chrysanthemums,  when  I 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  a  bee.  It  was  not  long 
in  finding  its  way  in  at  one  of  the  ventilators.  And 
a  big  beauty  it  was,  what  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
is  called  a  “  ganny  nannie,”  and  in  other  parts  a 
“  bummie.”  As  they  usually  do,  it  commenced 

*A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  on  February  6th. 
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blundering  about,  trying  to  knock  out  its  brains 
against  the  glass,  but  when  it  found  that  it  could 
not  commit  suicide  in  that  way,  it  then  went  for  the 
Chrysanthemums.  I  must  here  tell  you  that  most 
of  those  that  I  flowered  in  summer  were  highly 
fragrant  with  a  real  May  blossom  perfume.  I 
suppose  they  are  indebted  to  the  warm  summer  air 
and  bright  sunshine  for  this.  Chrysanthemums  in 
May  seemed  to  be  as  great  a  novelty  to  the  bee  as 
they  were  to  the  grower.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  seemed  to  admire  them  very  much.  I  watched  it 
closely  as  it  sprawled  about  among  the  flowers,  and 
its  merry  joyful  humming  was  very  pleasant  to  hear, 
and  a  reminder  that  summer  had  once  more  come 
round.  But  gradually  its  humming  grew  fainter, 
and  it  settled  down  on  a  flower  and  became  quite 
still,  so  I  gave  it  a  gentle  poke  to  remind  it  that  it 
should  improve  the  shining  hour,  but  it  hardly 
stirred.  I  then  gave  the  flower  a  good  shake,  and 
down  it  dropped  on  its  back  with  its  legs  in  the  air. 
1  could  then  see  that  the  bee  was  what  is  vulgarly 
called  drunk  and  incapable.  I  could  not  help  being 
sorry  for  the  poor  thing,  it  had  been  so  merry  amongst 
the  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  it  now  lay  quite  help¬ 
less.  I  turned  it  over  on  its  feet,  but  it  could  not 
stand,  its  legs  were  quite  stiff  and  paralyzed.  I 
thought  the  whole  affair  very  human-looking,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stiff  legs  ;  for  when  the  human 
admirer  of  the  Chrysanthemum  spends  part  of  a 
show  night  among  his  favourite  flowers,  he  some¬ 
times  finds  his  legs  so  supple  that  they  seem  all 
joints  together.  But  this  poor  bee's  legs  had  a 
great  attraction  for  me,  for  I  found  that  it  had  been 
loading  them  with  pollen.  So  the  thought  struck 
■  me  that  with  Chrysanthemums  in  May,  with  plenty 
of  pollen,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty 
of  well-ripened  seed.  At  that  time  I  was  not  quite 
sure  that  my  Chrysanthemums  had  been  all  the 
cause  of  the  deplorable  condition,  for"  I  reasoned 
that  it  might  have  been  mixing  its  drink,  and  have 
had  a  few  nips  before  it  came  to  my  establishment. 
But  I  afterwards  found  several  bees  in  the  same 
state.  Just  then  I  had  other  things  to  attend  to,  so 
I  left  it  to  sleep  off  its  debauch.  However,  I  paid 
it  a  visit  some  time  afterwards,  and  found  it  begin¬ 
ning  to  revive.  It  was  still  very  groggy-looking,  and 
would  not  allow  me  to  touch  it,  and  rolled  about  and 
tried  to  sting.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the 
horrors,  for  it  behaved  so  badly  in  its  cups  that  one 
would  have  thought  that  it  had  been  competing  for 
one  and  lost  it. 

I  see  that  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
have  been  saying  some  very  unkind  things  of  this 
merry  little  summer  visitor,  and  trying  to  knock 
all  the  poetry  out  of  its  life,  but  to  me  it  will  always 
remain  my  childhood's  busy  bee.  But  this  particular 
bee  had  got  so  tipsy,  and  behaved  so  badly,  that 
I  could  not  help  giving  it  a  bit  of  my  mind,  as  follows  ; 

How  could  you  little  tipsy  bee 

So  waste  the  shining  hour. 

And  declare  yourself  a  Bona-fide 

To  every  op)ening  flower. 

Some  people  think  that  there  is  no  room  for  Summer 
Chrysanthemums,  but  why  should  this  Queen  of 
winter  flowers  be  treated  like  the  Fairy  Queen  in 
the  pantomime,  and  only  be  placed  on  the  boards  in 
her  tights  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter  months, 
when  grown  in  summer  they  possess  a  charm  and 
attraction  peculiarly  their  own.  If  any  one  wants 
Chrysanthemums  in  summer,  it  is  something  to 
know  that  he  can  get  them,  and  good  flowers  too, 
that  can  hold  up  their  heads  on  the  same  stage  with 
the  Rose,  and  remain  fresh,  and  beautiful,  when  the 
queen  of  summer  flowers  are  all  faded  and  gone. 
The  two  last  summers  I  gave  her  a  trot  out,  and  she 
got  a  hearty  welcome,  wherever  she  visited.  Like 
our  own  good  Queen  Victoria,  the  more  we  see  of 
her  the  more  we  think  of  her.  Besides,  if  we  don't 
grow  them  in  summer,  some  other  country  will,  and 
send  them  to  us.  Most  of  you  no  doubt  will  have 
heard  of  the  frozen  Chrysanthemums,  that  were 
sent  from  New  Zealand,  and  were  exhibited  in 
London  last  summer,  and  most  of  you  will  also  have 
read  of  Macaulay,  the  historian’s,  prophecy  about 
the  New  Zealander  that  was  to  visit  England,  and 
from  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge  look  around  with 
sorrow  on  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  a  fallen  nation. 
Well,  here  is  part  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  in 
Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  sending  potted  Chry¬ 
santhemums  to  London.  He  may  send  potted  meat 
to  Edinburgh,  but  we  don’t  require  his  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  for  we  can  produce  them  all  the  year  round. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  border  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  lately,  about  how  to  improve  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  exhibitions.  Now  this  Association  might  help 
on  with  the  good  work,  by  trying  how  it  could 
improve  judges  and  competitors.  Judges — I  beg  their 
pardon,  experts — have  been  brought  from  all  parts 
to  expert  the  blooms.  Did  any  one  of  these  most 
expert  experts  give  satisfaction.  As  far  as  the  cup  is 
concerned  I  will  only  say  I  don’t  think  they  did,  but 
the  committee  can  answer  this  question  better  than 
I  can.  From  the  very  first  cup  given  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been  as  it  were 
filled  with  bitterness  and  drunk  to  the  very  dregs. 
So  that  if  the  judges  at  the  last  show  were  wrong  in 
their  awards,  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  include  all, 
or  most  of  all  those  that  went  before  them.  But 
what  is  more  to  the  point  is  how  can  we  make  this 
bitter  cup  what  it  should  be — a  cup  of  goodwill 
amongst  gardeners.  It  seems  to  me  about  as  difficult 
as  the  Home  Rule  question,  and  is  likely  to  defy  the 
wit  of  man  for  some  time  to  come. — A.  McMillan, 
Gardener,  Trinity  Cottage,  Edinburgh. 

- - -f- - 

ROYAL  GARDENERS’ 

ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  charity  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on 
the  gth  inst  ,  Dr.  Hogg  presiding.  The  proceedings 
were  of  a  merely  formal  character,  there  being  only 
five  subscribers  present  beyond  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  following  report  of  the 
Committee  and  statement  of  accounts  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  adopted  : — • 

'■  In  presenting  their  sixth  report,  the  Executive 
Committee  rejoice  in  being  able  at  the  end  of  a  year 
which  has  been  one  of  great  trial  to  the  managers  of 
all  charitable  institutions,  to  congratulate  the 
subscribers  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  charity.  The 
Committee  regret  that  the  receipts  during  the  year 
do  not  show  such  a  large  total  as  the  last  published 
statement  of  accounts,  while  the  cost  of  collection 
has  necessarily  been  somewhat  heavier  ;  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  commercial  depression 
operated  with  much  severity  upon  all  engaged  in 
practical  horticulture,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  the  result  of  the  year’s  work. 

"  The  great  honour  conferred  upon  the  Fund 
early  in  the  year  by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  that 
the  charity  should  be  called  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  was  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
Committee,  inasmuch  as  that  the  Royal  recognition 
of  the  fund  places  it  in  a  high  and  honourable 
position  amongst  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
land.  .Following  upon  this  gracious  act  of  recogni¬ 
tion  upon  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  the’  Queen,  came 
the  gratifying  announcement  thajHis  Royal  High¬ 
ness  The  Duke  of  York,  and  Her  Royal  Highness 
The  Duchess  of  Albany  had  become  subscribers  to 
the  fund. 

“At  the  annual  festival  of  the  fund,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  fortunate  in  having  the  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  distinguished  patron  of  horticulture  as 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,as  chairman, 
and  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby 
tendered  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  supporters  of  the 


fund  for  his  able  and  generous  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  charity  on  that  occasion.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Alderman  Tyler,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at 
the  next  anniversary  festival  on  May  loth,  when 
they  hope  that  all  horticulturists  will  heartily  assist 
them  in  making  the  festival  a  distinct  success. 

"  During  the  past  year,  fiftj'-six  orphans  of 
gardeners  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  fund  at 
a  cost  of  £^22  2s.  6d.  ;  and  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mend  the  election  of  five  more  this  day,  raising  the 
total  list  of  beneficiaries  to  sixty-one.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  there  must  of  necessity  be 
twelve  candidates  whose  election  to  the  benefits  of 
the  fund  will  have  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the 
annual  revenue  be  increased. 

“To  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  fund  and  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  hereby  accorded  for  his  generous  gift  of 
£roo  in  commemoration  of  the  celebration  of  the 
jubilee  of  his  firm.  Grateful  thanks  are  also  tendered 
to  many  other  kind  friends  who  have  in  various 
ways  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  fund. 

“  The  members  of  the  Committee  who  retire  by 
rotation  are  Messrs.  "W.  Bates,  G.  Bunyard,  R. 
Dean,  W.  Marshall,  H.  Herbst,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks, 
J.  Wills,  and  J.  Wright,  who,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  retiring  Auditor, 
Mr.  Sharp  :  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  ;  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  are  nominated 
by  the  Committee  for  re-election.’’ 

The  retiring  officers  were  all  re-elected,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  G.  Weeks,  the  following  alteration  and  amend¬ 
ment  in  Rule  12  was  also  carried  : — 

“To  delete  the  sentence  in  line  6,  commencing 
'Any  person,’  and  ending  with  ‘six  years,’ in  the 
ninth  line  ;  and  substitute  therefore  the  following  : — 
‘  Any  person  or  persons  contributing  the  sum  of  /13 
per  annum  in  advance  (or  by  prepayment  of  a  lump 
sum  computed  at  /13  per  year  for  the  number  of 
years  the  child  may  be  eligible  to  remain  on  the 
Fund)  may  place  one  Orphan  on  the  Fund  for  an 
allowance  of  5s.  per  week,  until  the  said  child 
attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  not  be  responsible  in  any  way  for 
the  continuation  of  an  alio  wance  in  the  event  of  the 
said  yearly  payment  lapsing.’’ 

The  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  five 
orphans  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  (Messrs.  R. 
Dean,  W.  Poupart,  and  A.  W.  G.  Weeks  being 
appointed  scrutineers)  with  the  following  result ; — 
Robert  Houston,  403;  John  Keates,  117  ;  Rosa 
Emily  King  Ward,  276;  Robert  Clement  Blake, 
357  ;  Felicia  Barber,  141  ;  ALTed  Alexander  Crafter, 
log ;  Amy  Farrant,  95  ;  Frank  Leslie  Haycock, 
117;  May  Ethel  Rosier,  412;  Jessie  Petrie,  383; 
Isabella  Elizabeth  Pratt,  118;  Andrina  Brown 
Ritchie,  66;  Seymour  Small,  143  ;  Reuben  Charles 
Stevens,  54;  and  George  William  White.  391.  The 
meeting  then  declared  Mary  Ethel  Rosier,  Robert 
Houston,  Georgs  William  White,  Jessie  Petrie,  and 
Robert  Clement  Blake  duly  elected,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  scrutineers  closed  the 
proceedings. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.— CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  31ST,  1893. 


RECEIPTS. 


To  Balance  from  last  Account  ...  2  la 

,,  On  Deposit  with  Bankers  ...  300  0  o 


„  Subscriptions,  General  .  363  9  6 

,,  Ditto  Collected  by  Local 

Secretaries  .  68  i  6 


,,  Donations,  including  proceeds  of 
Sale  of  Flowers,  Entertain¬ 
ments,  Boxes,  Opening  Gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  .  ..  261  0  3 

„  Ditto  Collected  by  Local 

Secretaries  .  86  17  8 


,,  Annual  Dinner  . 

■,,  Jubilee  Gift  from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son 

,,  General  Card  Collection . 

„  Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers 
„  Dividends  on  Stock  and  Interest  on  Deposit 


£  s.  d. 
867  2  10 


431  II  0 


347  17  II 
368  15  o 
100  o  o 
90  19  9 
38  o  3 
181  13  8 


EXPENDITURE. 

By  Allowances  to  Orphans  . 

,,  General  Card  Collection . 

,,  Annual  Dinner  . 

„  Printing  and  Posting  of  List  of  Subscribers... 

„  Secretary's  Clerk  .  £52  10  0 

,,  Printing  and  Stationery  ■ .  50  ig  3 

,,  Annual,  General  and  Committee 

Meetings .  13  2  6 

,,  Postages  .  21  13  0 

„  Bank  Charges  .  o  ii  6 

,,  Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash)  ...  36  4  ii 

„  Purchase  of  £500  2J  °/o  Stock . 

,,  On  Deposit  with  Bankers . 

„  Baiance  at  Bank  . 


£  s.  d. 
722  2  6 
46  13  10 
129  13  9 
32  15  0 


175  n  2 

490  13  6 

300  0  o 
52S  10  S 


£2,426  o  5 


Note  I.nvestments,  &c. 

2j  °/o  Consols . £6,570  610 

3  '/o  Canadian  Stock  ...  500  o  0 


£7,070  6  10 


£2,426  0  5 


Having  inspected  the  Securities,  and  examined  the  Books 
and  Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  certify  the  above  account  to 
be  correct. 

(Signed)  JOHN  FR.ASER,  Leyton.  ) 

Wm.  sharp.  Chartered  Accountant,  [  Auditors. 
II,  King  Street,  Cheapside.  ' 

Dated,  January  19th,  1894. 


February  17,  1894. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANI;<GS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  rubella. 

In  a  collection  or  an  importation  of  this  plant  it 
very  often  happens  that  scarcely  two  are  exactly 
alike  in  the  colours  and  markings  of  the  flower.  The 
above  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  acquires  its  name  from  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  petals.  The  sepals  are  broad,  slightly 
concave,  and  white,  with  a  faint  flush  of  rose.  The 
petals  on  the  contrary  are  of  a  warm  rosy-purple, 
and  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  lip  is  beautifully  marbled  or  blotched 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  ridged, 
downy,  tongue-like  crest  is  creamy- white.  In  the 
dark  varieties  of  the  species,  the  lip  is  often  of  a  dark 
crimson,  but  pale-lipped  varieties  may  be  quite  as 
attractive  as  those  that  are  rendered  dull  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  their  colour,  and  that  is  practically  the 
case  with  the  variety  under  notice.  The  dark  petals 
stand  up  between  the  pale  sepals  and  the  blotched 
but  light  coloured  lip. 

Catasetum  Naso. 

The  species  of  Catasetum  vary  most  in  the  form  of 
the  lip,  which  is  often  of  very  peculiar  structure,  as 
in  the  species  under  notice.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  shorter  than  those  of  many  species  that  make 
their  appearance  from  time  to  time  in  cultivation, 
and  greenish  marked  with  numerous  transverse 
purple  bars.  They  are  neither  bright  nor  particularly 
attractive,  but  the  whole  interest  centres  in  the  re¬ 
markable  form  of  the  lip.  It  is  deeply  concave  and 
elongated  at  the  base,  making  it  almost  semi- 
globular,  or  like  an  open  bath  ;  the  interior  of  this  is 
of  a  dark  crimson,  and  gives  shelter  to  the  curious 
antennae  which  serve  to  liberate  the  pollinia  when 
disturbed  by  the  visits  of  the  insects  which  Carry 
away  the  pollinia  unconsciously  upon  their  back,  and 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  disc  of  the  seed-bearing 
plant.  Considering  the  force  with  which  the  pollinia 
are  liberated,  the  beneficial  insects  cannot  but  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  struck  by  them.  The  saccate  portion  of 
the  lip  is  terminated  by  a  curious  oval  thickened 
and  fleshy  structure  of  dull  colour,  and  tinted  with 
a  mixture  of  green,  yellow,  and  brown  shades.  The 
specific  name  refers  to  this  peculiar  appendage. 
Some  flowers  of  it  were  recently  sent  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent. 

Trichocentrum  tigrinum. 

Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  comparatively 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  They  belong  to  a  class  of 
plants  that  succeed  best  where  the  grower  takes  a 
warm  interest  in  them,  and  gives  close  attention  to 
their  requirements  as  he  would  with  other  pet 
plants.  That  under  notice  thrives  best  on  a  block  of 
wood,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sphagnum  tied  over 
the  roots  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  Some  growers 
succeed  better  by  growing  it  in  baskets  or  small 
earthenware  pans,  with  a  small  quantity  of  compost 
placed  over  an  abundance  of  crocks  for  drainage.  The 
plant  should  not  be  allowed  toget  thoroughly  dry  even 
in  winter  while  resting,  but  liberal  supplies  of  water 
must  be  afforded  in  summer  during  warm  weather 
and  while  making  growth.  Division  may  be  effected, 
but  as  the  plant  dislikes  disturbance,  young  crowns 
only  may  be  separated  from  the  old  plant  and 
established  on  blocks  of  wood  in  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  time.  The  proper  place  for  estab¬ 
lished  plants  is  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house ;  it  is  a  native  of  Ecuador.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  leathery,  and  of  a  rich  shining  green,  more 
or  less  spotted  with  red.  The  flowers  are  produced 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  drooping  peduncles,  and 
measure  about  2  in.  across,  which  is  a  large  size  for 
the  genus.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  light 
greenish-yellow  more  or  less  blotched  with  crimson. 
The  lip  is  very  broad  at  its  upper  end,  emarginate, 
and  tapering  towards  the  base  in  a  fan-shaped 
manner ;  it  is  white  with  a  large  rosy-purple  blotch 
on  either  side  towards  the  base.  The  crest  at  the 
base  is  bright  yellow,  although  not  so  large  as  to 
become  very  prominent.  The  small  column  is  more 
or  less  shaded  with  purple.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
pretty  species,  of  which  the  late  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  spoke  very»highly.  A  beautiful  plate  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  484. 

Chysis  laevis. 

Although  originally  flowered  in  this  country  fifty 
years  ago,  and  brought  home  from  Mexico  along  with 


C.  bractescens,  the  above-named  species  is  little 
known  in  this  country.  This  is  to  be  regretted  in  view 
of  its  distinctive  features,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
blooms  in  June  and  July,  when  other  Orchids  are 
mostly  out  of  season  and  making  their  growth. 
The  pendant  racemes  bear  from  six  to  twelve  flowers 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  in  cultivation,  but 
differing  in  colour ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow  at  the  base,  passing  into  orange  upwards, 
and  copiously  spotted  with  crimson.  Both  the 
lateral  sepals  and  the  petals  are  falcate. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  pale  yellow  at  the  base, 
streaked  inside  with  crimson  ;  and  the  lateral  lobes 
are  rolled  over  the  column,  which  is  beautifully 
spotted  along  the  face.  The  terminal  lobe  on  the 
contrary  is  bright  yellow,  and  more  boldly  streaked 
and  blotched  with  crimson.  The  flower  scape  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  young  growths  made  in  summer, 
and  the  plant  loses  its  foliage  in  winter  when  it 
should  be  kept  cooler  and  dry.  No  more  water  is 
required  at  that  season  than  just  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  spindle-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling  till 
growth  recommences  in  spring.  When  growing  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  East  Indian  house  with 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  atmosphere.  Hanging  baskets  and  a  compost 
of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  are  also  requisites, 
No  shading  is  necessary  at  this  time  except  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  very  warm  weather.  There 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  species  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  pi.  482. 


Cymbidium  ebunneum. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids,  and  I 
know  of  no  flower  which  is  more  justly  admired,  its 
purity  of  colour  and  sweet  perfume  rendering  it  most 
attractive.  A  variety  of  C.  eburneum,  C.  e.  Dayanum, 
which  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago,  was  speedily 
pulled  to  pieces  and  made  into  six  plants,  which 
started  freely  into  growth,  and  soon  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  They  flower  very  freely  every 
season,  and  I  find  that  they  do  better  when  pot- 
bound  and  fed  lightly  with  a  little  of  Thomson’s 
Vine  and  Plant  Manure.  They  throw  strong  dark 
green  leaves,  making  at  the  present  time  fine  com¬ 
panions  to  Cattleya  Trianae,  which  is  also  flowering 
freely.  A  season  of  rest  during  autumn  prepares  them 
for  throwing  up  numerous  flower  spikes.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  a  plant  so  easily  cultivated  as  this  can  be 
bought  at  moderate  cost. — Stirling. 

- - 

BOUVARDIA  CULTURE. 

Many  growers  will  soon  again  be  thinking  about 
raising  their  stock  of  plants  for  flowering  next 
season,  and  I  should  like  to  direct  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  method  of  cultivation  that  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  old  style,  and  which  is  fast  becoming  popular. 

I  have  myself  had  many  complaints  from  people 
who  have  found  themselves  unable  to  do  anything 
with  this  plant,  but  if  anyone  will  follow  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions,  they  need  not  be  short  of  Bouvardia 
bloom  from  September  to  March.  Take  some  old 
plants  that  have  been  slightly  dried  off,  cut  them 
back,  place  them  in  gentle  heat,  and  water  them 
carefully  at  first.  When  the  young  shoots  have  got 
fairly  firm,  take  your  cuttings  and  treat  them  as  you 
would  those  of  the  Fuchsia,  and  your  sole  aim  at 
first  being  to  keep  the  cuttings  on  their  legs,  be 
careful  not  to  fill  the  cutting  pots,  pans  or  boxes  too 
full  of  compost.  The  temperature  available  should 
be  from  6o°  to  75°,  and  those  who  cannot  command 
this  heat  should  buy  in  a  few  plants  later  on. 

Bouvardia  cuttings  are  rather  apt  to  stand  a  long 
time  before  rooting,  therefore  don’:  be  in  a  hurry  to 
pot  them  off,  but  when  you  have  found  that  they 
are  well  rooted,  po:  them  off  firmly  into  6o’s  in  a 
compost  of  good  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand.  Put  them 
back  into  heat  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  transfer 
them  to  cooler  quarters.  When  they  have  been 
awhile  in  the  last  situation  pinch  off  the  tops  to 
within  two  or  three  joints  from  the  bottom.  When 
the  plants  have  fairly  broke  again  and  are  growing 
freely,  put  them  into  5-in.  pots,  which  are  quite 
large  enough  in  a  general  way,  and  when  they  have 
fairly  got  hold  of  the  new  soil,  turn  them  out  into  a 
cold  frame  or  in  some  sheltered  place  outside,  and 
plunge  them  up  to  the  rim  in  coat  ashes.  Attend  to 
them  carefully  with  water  and  stop  all  strong  shoots 
up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  but  not  later. — J.  G. 
Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 


fxram  ©nrlti 

Immatu  e  Raspberry  Canes. — The  practice  of 
several  market  growers  of  Raspberries  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  experiments  made  by  the  professors 
of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  would  seem  to  prove  that  our  belief  and 
doctrines  with  regard  to  the  maturing  of  the  wood 
of  fruit-bearing  subjects  does  not  always  hold  good. 
The  practice  of  growers  above  mentioned  is  to  pull 
up  all  the  canes  of  the  Raspberries  made  before  mid¬ 
summer,  and  to  rely  upon  the  shoots  made  after  that 
date  to  yield  the  next  year's  crop.  To  test  the 
validity  of  this  practice,  the  young  canes  of  the 
Cuthber:  and  the  Shaffer  Raspberries  were  pulled 
up  on  the  6th  July.  The  canes  developed  after  that 
were  left  unpruned  till  spring,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  green,  vigorous,  and  more  advanced  in  growth 
than  the  canes  in  another  plantation,  and  which 
were  allowed  the  whole  season  to  make  and  mature 
their  growth.  A  row  of  Blackberries  was  also 
treated  on  the  6th  July,  but  the  canes  in  that  case, 
and  especially  the  late-developed  ones,  were  badly 
injured  or  killed  during  winter.  Those  of  them 
which  came  through  the  ordeal,  produced  fine  but 
smaller  fruit  and  in  less  quantity.  The  question 
about  the  Raspberries  is  whether  the  canes  were 
hardier  because  immature,  or  whether  they  were 
really  more  mature  and  thus  better  able  to  withstand 
the  winter,  owing  to  their  slower  growth  and 
greater  firmness  thereby  attained.  On  the  contrary 
those  canes  which  have  the  whole  season  before 
them  might  have  become  dry,  weak  and  compara¬ 
tively  lifeless  before  the  advent  of  winter,  and  being 
thus  wanting  in  vigour  are  liable  to  succumb.  The 
experiment  is  worthy  of  a  trial  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  season  in  this  country,  for  in  some  localities  the 
canes  are  very  liable  to  die  during  winter  without 
any  apparent  cause  except  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

The  Eczema  Plant.— By  train  to-day  I  am 
sending  you  a  parcel  of  the  plant  you  require  for 
the  cure  of  “  eczema.”  I  hope  it  will  have  the 
desired  effect  and  cure  the  young  lady  you  are 
sending  it  to.  This  plant  is  very  plentiful  here.  My 
fields,  which  have  not  been  cropped  for  a  season  or 
two,  have  any  quantity  of  it  growing  in  them,  so 
that  if  your  friend  finds  it  is  doing  her  good  (which 
I  am  sure  it  will),  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  her  more  at 
any  time.  My  wife  and  I  went  out  yesterday 
evening  and  gathered  this  parcel,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  cured  her  completely  when  doctors’  medi¬ 
cine  failed.  I  might  mention  for  the  young  lady’s 
information  that  the  way  my  wife  used  it  was  this. 
She  put  a  good  lot  of  the  plant  into  a  large-size 
saucepan  and  boiled  it  well  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
then  poured  off  the  liquid  and  put  it  into  bottles, 
corked  it  up  tightly  and  drank  a  wineglassful  three 
or  four  times  each  day.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a 
very  valuable  plant  for  any  skin  disease,  and  if  it 
cures  this  young  lady  you  are  sending  it  to,  you 
should  write  a  letter  to  the  papers,  for  I  feel  sure  that 
hundreds  who  are  suffering  would  find  relief,  and 
one  always  feels  a  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  do 
something  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow 
creature.— £.  McLariy. 

[The  above  communication  was  sent  by  the  writer 
living  at  Pinjarrah,  West  Australia  ;  to  a  friend  at 
Perth  in  the  same  country.  This  latter  gentleman 
says  that  Mr.  McLarty  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  community  for  bringing  this  valuable  plant  to 
light.  He  says  that  he  knows  of  two  other  persons 
besides  Mrs.  McLarty  that  have  been  cured  of 
eczema  by  the  plant.  Unfortunately  he  gives  no 
botanical  name  to  the  plant. — Ed.] 


Gloriosa  superba. — The  species  of  Gloriosa,  of 
which  G.  superba  is  the  most  important,  require  a 
long  season  in  which  to  develop,  so  that  they  may 
get  strong  before  commencing  to  flower.  Use  a 
compost  of  peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  place  the  pots  in  a 
temperature  of  about  70®.  The  operation  should  be 
effected  without  delay.  After  the  plants  are  fairly 
into  growth,  they  delight  in  a  high  temperature  with 
an  abundance  of  moisture.  Remove  any  offsets  that 
may  exist  before  potting,  placing  them  in  smaller 
pots. 
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Ths  Hardiness  of  the  Carnation. 

Your  appeal  for  information  as  to  the  winter  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  plant  leads  me  to  say  this.  At  the 
Sparkhill  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  is  grown,  both  in  large  blooming  pots  and  in 
the  open  ground,  and  the  Carnation  fungus  is 
scarcely  ever  seen.  At  the  present  time  many 
hundreds  of  strong  layers  are  still  in  the  large 
blooming  pots,  and  with  the  exception  of  side  shelter 
from  the  east  and  west  winds,  they  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  had  no  further  shelter  during 
the  late  very  severe  frost.  The  pots  stand  close 
together  on  a  dry,  well-drained  ash  bottom,  and  are 
in  the  best  of  health. 

Out  of  doors  some  thousands  of  seedlings  were 
planted  out  in  the  autumn  for  blooming  next 
summer,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  named  sorts  for 
extra  stock,  and  these  are  all  in  the  open  ground 
but  planted  rather  deeply  and  firmly,  and  the  only 
shelter  they  get  is  from  a  wall  on  the  western  and 
northern  sides,  and  some  shrubs  on  the  east ;  still 
they  are  very  much  exposed  to  the  south  and  south 
western  winds,  and  the  large  space  of  ground  they 
occupy  is  drained  into  a  large  pool  at  a  lower  level 
but  close  by. 

A  large  number  of  plants  are  wintered  in  cold 
frames,  all  potted  into  large  6o  or  small  48  pots, 
and  these  get  very  hardy  treatment,  standing  close 
together  on  a  good  dry  bottom  of  ashes,  the  plants 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  of  course  avoiding  excessive 
drought,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  never  covering  the  frames  with  mats, 
&c.,  even  in  the  severest  weather. 

When  plants  go  wrong  so  much  in  frames  is  when 
they  are  stood  upon  a  wet  cold  bottom  and  kept  wet 
and  neglected,  and  perhaps  too  much  shut  up  and 
covered  up  in  winter.  When  stock  gets  unhealthy  it 
is  best  to  throw  it  away  and  start  with  young  strong 
healthy  plants,  and  now  and  then  during  the 
winter  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  clean  and 
slightly  stirred.  When  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet 
in  winter  it  is  best  to  have  the  plants  layered  early 
in  the  season  before  the  plants  are  quite  out  of 
flower,  so  as'  to  get  early  strong  well-rooted  layers, 
and  keep  the  plants  in  frames  planting  them  out  in 
the  spring.  Old  unlayered  plants  often  die  through 
the  winter,  the  long  shoots  being  swept  about  by 
the  wind,  and  where  a  variety  is  worth  retaining  a 
portion  of  the  plant  at  least  should  be  layered  so  as 
to  secure  strong  young  plants  for  the  following 
year. 

In  the  ^lidland  districts  and  the  North,  especially 
in  many  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  there  is 
greater  difficulty  with  Carnations  and  Picotees  than 
in  the  South  and  more  favoured  districts,  still  both 
flowers  are  very  popular  in  the  districts  I  have 
named,  and  find  many  earnest  cultivators,  and  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  so  many  grand  self-coloured  as 
well  as  other  kinds,  all  strong  growers,  and  do  so 
well  as  border  plants,  many  of  them  also  delightfully 
fragrant,  that  no  garden  should  be  without  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees. 

With  plants  in  pots  in  frames  more  water  must  be 
given  from  February  onwards,  a  general  look  out 
must  be  kept  for  green  fly,  and  an  abundance  of  air 
be  given. —  W.D. 

- - 

PASSIFLORA  RACEMOSA. 

THisgrand  old  stove  climber,  commonly  known  under 
the  garden  name  of  P.  princeps,  is  just  one  of  those 
plants  which,  owing  to  their  requiring  more  ample 
space  for  their  full  development  than  many  can  well 
afford  to  give  them,  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection.  It 
requires  training  under  the  roof  of  a  fair  sized 
structure,  so  that  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  can 
hang  free  of  everything,  and  then  and  only  then  can 
the  rare  beauty  of  this  plant  be  fairly  judged. 
Although  the  individual  flowers  will  not  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  P.  Buonapartea,  the  hybrid 
between  P.  alata  and  P.  quadiangularis,  I  should,  if 
limited  to  one  Passion  Flower  in  a  stove,  certainly 
give  this  the  preference.  I  once  had  a  plant  which 
covered  some  forty  to  fifty  square  feet,  which  when 
in  flower  was  one  of  the  best  sights  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  met  with.  The  numerous  racemes  of 
scarlet  flowers,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  six 
feet  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
in  bloom,  always  met  with  a  large  share  of  attention 
and  admiration.  It  was  planted  in  a  mixture  of 


yellow  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  parts  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  some  charcoal,  and  the  border 
was  under  the  side  tables  which  were  slate. 

There  are  some  few  climbers  which  a  position  of 
this  kind  does  not  suit  very  well,  but  this  one  grew 
most  magnificently,  and  like  other  strong  growing 
climbers  had  to  be  thinned  out  at  times.  This  we 
did  after  the  flowering  season  was  over  by  taking 
out  a  portion  of  the  older  wood.  I  mgy  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  very  short  intervals  it  was  mostly  in 
flower,  but  during  the  winter  months  it  flowered 
more  freely  than  at  other  times. — W  B.G. 

- - 

PRIMULAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

The  display  of  Chinese  Primulas  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  is  now  at  its 
best,  but  cannot  long  remain  so  seeing  that  they  are 
solely  grown  for  the  production  of  seed.  The  camel- 
hair  brush  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  amongst 
them,  and  the  flowers  soon  drop  after  that.  There 
are,  howev'er,  early,  mid-season  and  late  varieties 
amongst  them,  so  that  the  display  is  prolonged  over 
a  considerable  period.  They  were  sown  near  the  end 
of  July,  and  as  they  are  all  grown  in  48-size  pots, 
they  present  a  uniform  appearance.  Altogether, 
6,000  plants  are  grown,  occupying  two  divisions  of  a 
house,  each  60  ft.  long,  and  two  other  houses.  Each 
variety  is  grown  by  itself,  the  most  choice  and 
sought  after  in  the  greatest  quantity,  so  that  the 
effect  is  very  striking,  engaging,  and  attractive. 
Fourteen  single  varieties  and  five  double  varieties 
are  grown  in  quantity,  besides  others,  including 
new  ones,  of  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
stock  to  put  in  commerce.  Old  ones  are  weeded  out 
and  discarded  as  they  are  superceded  by  better  and 
more  attractive  ones. 

Amongst  blue  kinds,  the  most  attractive  is 
Iris,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  lighter  and  of  a  clearer  blue  than  the  Old 
Holborn  Blue,  and  of  greater  substance.  The  seg¬ 
ments  are  very  broad  and  overlapping,  with  an 
orange  eye,  surrounded  by  a  white  line  which  dis¬ 
appears  as  the  flowers  attain  full  development.  The 
flowers  of  Holborn  Blue  are  smaller,  darker,  and 
possessed  of  a  purple  tint  when  getting  old,  but  very 
decided  even  when  quite  young  on  those  parts  which 
are  overlapped  and  covered  by  the  lobes  ab  )ve 
them.  The  leaves  are  thinner  and  more  erect  than 
those  of  Iris.  The  variety  is  nevertheless 
well  worth  growing  for  its  wealth  of  flowers  and 
their  distinctness.  Two  new  varieties  in  one  house 
attract  attention  by  their  robust  habit  and  large 
flowers,  namely,  Hercules  and  Princess  May,  which 
are  to  be  sent  out  next  season.  The  flowers  of  the 
former  measure  about  2^  in.  across,  and  are  of  a 
rich  rose,  deepening  atmost  to  carmine.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  flowers  and  foliage  is  great.  The  variety 
was  obtained  from  Iris  crossed  with  Magenta. 
Princess  May  was  derived  from  the  same  seed  parent, 
crossed  with  Holborn  Queen.  The  latter  has  fern¬ 
leaved  foliage,  which  has  not  been  reproduced  in 
Princess  May. 

The  flowers  of  Princess  May  open  of  a  blush 
hue,  and  deepen  to  pink  of  the  same  hue  as 
Lady  Humes’  Blush  Camellia.  They  measure  2J 
to  2^  in.  across,  and  are  both  attractive  and  striking. 
The  foliage  of  Carmine  is  upright,  while  the  large 
trusses  of  bloom  are  well  thrown  above  it.  The 
vaiiety  is  a  good  market  Primula,  and  is  greatly  in 
demand  for  that  putpose.  The  name  expresses  the 
colour  as  does  that  named  Rose,  a  variety  with  fern¬ 
like  foliage.  The  eye  is  greenish-orange,  but  deepens 
to  crimson  as  the  flower  gets  old.  Ruby  also 
possesses  fern-leaved  foliage  and  rich  ruby  flowers, 
regularly  marked  with  a  white  spot  at  the  junction 
of  every  segment  and  lobe,  giving  them  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  appearance. 

The  flowers  of  Magenta  are  dark  crimson-magenta, 
moderate  in  size,  and  borne  in  large  trusses  well 
above  the  foliage.  There  are  two  varieties  named 
Elaine,  with  pure  white  flowers  but  differing  in  the 
foliage.  The  one  is  a  sport  from  the  other,  one 
having  the  ordinary  Palm  leaf  foliage  and  the  other 
is  fern-leaved.  The  latter  has  generally  the  larger 
flowers,  but  both  are  very  robust,  choice,  and 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  bold  trusses  of 
flowers  are  well  thrown  above  the  handsome  foliage, 
and  red  petioles.  A  strong  contrast  is  offered  by 
another  fine  form  named  Holborn  Queen,  with 
wholly  light  green  fern-like  leaves  and  blush  flowers 
which  one  would  have  expected  to  be  white  in  view 


of  the  green  leaves.  A  large  quantity  of  Vermillion 
having  intense  purple-red  flowers  is  grown.  \ 
batch  of  this  and  several  others  which  have  not  been 
touched  with  the  camel-hair  brush  until  recently 
looks  much  more  intense  in  colour  owing  to  the 
greater  length  of  time  the  unfertilised  flowers  hang, 
at  the  same  time  darkening  with  age.  A  new  variety 
named  Vulcan  would  more  properly  have  been 
named  Vermillion,  for  the  flowers  are  of  brilliant 
Vermillion  hue  and  very  floriferous.  It  is  very  early, 
although  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest.  The 
foliage  is  dwarf  or  short,  so  that  the  numerous 
trusses  of  flowers  show  well  above  it.  The  latest  of 
all  is  Salmon,  as  only  a  few  flowers  were  open  when 
we  saw  them  last  week  ;  another  fortnight  yet  will 
be  required  before  the  variety  is  in  its  prime.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  salmon  or  salmon-purple  as 
they  get  age. 

The  latest  of  all  the  semi-double  varieties  is 
Carmine  Empress,  with  rich,  dark  carmine  flowers. 
It  is  floriferous,  very  effective  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  and  useful  for  cut  flowers,  its  utility  being 
demonstrated  by  the  large  quantity  of  it  grown. 
Lilac  Queen  has  all  the  same  qualities,  but  differs  in 
colour,  and  is  perhaps  more  floriferous,  sending  up 
several  trusses  besides  the  principal  one  from  the 
same  crown.  The  flowers  are  lilac  and  deepen  to 
lilac-purple  with  age.  The  relatively  long  stalks  of 
this  variety  render  it  well  adapted  for  cut  flower 
purposes.  The  semi-double  nature  of  the  flowers 
enables  them  to  last  longer ;  but  that  also  applies 
to  all  of  this  group.  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  quite  so 
early  as  Lilac  Queen,  but  it  is  equally  prolific  in  the 
production  of  numerous  trusses  of  flowers  of  a 
bright  salmon  hue.  The  flowers  of  Princess  of 
Wales  are  pure  white  when  they  first  expand,  but 
as  they  get  fully  developed  they  become  mottled, 
spotted,  striped,  and  sometimes  splashed  with 
purple ;  but  with  exception  of  the  purple  splashes, 
the  markings  are  so  fine  that  they  do  not  show 
themselves  with  great  prominence.  Here  again  we 
meet  with  a  strange  contrast  in  Snowflake,  which 
has  leaves  wholly  of  a  light  green  colour,  yet  the 
flowers  are  blush  coloured.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
pure  white  flowers  are  never  apparently  associated 
with  light  green  foliage.  There  is  always  a  red  tint 
in  the  petioles,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  leaf  is 
remarkably  bronzed  even  when  the  flowers  are  pure 
white,  always,  of  course,  excepting  the  eye.  Blue 
Rosette  is  the  semi-double  counterpart  of  Holborn 
Blue,  with  rather  darker  flowers.  It  is  very  pretty, 
but  unfortunately  does  not  produce  seed  so  freely 
as  the  rest ,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  be  scarce.  All  are 
grown  in  span-roofed  houses,  two  of  which  are  low% 
thereby  bringing  the  plants  close  to  the  glass.  This 
is  the  secret  of  healthy,  dwarf  plants  of  equal 
growth  on  all  sides,  and  which  gives  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  both  to  the  grower  and  those  who  see  them. 
- -** - 

A  GOOD  JANUARY  PEAR. 

I  H.avE  grown  the  variety  Nouvelle  P'ulviefor  twelve 
years,  and  find  it  exceedingly  good  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  fine  hardy  tree,  a  free  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  melting  and  of  rich  delicious  flavour.  It 
grows  long  and  tapering,  and  I  have  grown  it  6  in. 
in  length,  but  the  average  is  about  4J  in.,  and  its 
weight  half  a  pound  or  more.  It  is  rather  rough  in 
appearance,  and  it  will  do  well  on  a  north-east 
aspect,  but  comes  finer  in  size  and  of  better  flavour 
on  a  south-western,  but  will  not  keep  so  long  as  on 
the  opposite  aspect.  Being  a  strong  grower  it  does 
best  on  the  Quince  stock. — F.  Bridger,  Penshurst. 

[The  fruits  we  received  were  slighly  under  4  in 
in  length,  pyriform,  but  widest  near  the  top,  and 
suddenly  contracted  below^  the  middle,  from  whence 
it  tapered  to  the  stalk.  The  surface  was  rough  and 
uneven,  as  well  as  irregularly  elevated  round  the 
eye,  which  was  small  and  half  open.  The  skin  was 
clear  yellow  with  a  few  russety  splashes,  but  on  the 
sunny  side  it  was  brightened  with  numerous  crimson 
specks,  giving  a  w'arm  flush  to  the  whole  of  that 
side.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  and  firm,  but  tender, 
very  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent  for  this  season. 
Although  melting  it  has  not  the  buttery  character  of 
November  Pears  and  no  grit. — Ed.] 


The  Carnation,  its  H  story,  Propertiae  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London.  G.vrdesing  World  Office,  i, 
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PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES.* 

By  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

This  is  a  subject  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that 
it  affords  far  more  material  for  discussion  and 
explanation  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  an  essay  so 
concise  as  this  must  necessarily  be.  When  we  come 
to  consider  that  there  is  such  a  number  of  genera  to 
be  treated  of,  each  requiring  a  different  method  of 
pruning,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  in  the  limited  space  of 
a  short  paper.  For  instance,  we  have  the  genus 
Pyrus,  which  includes  the  Apple  and  Pear ;  Prunus, 
that  of  the  Plum  and  Apricot  ;  Amygdalus,  com¬ 
prising  the  Peach  and  Nectarine ;  Cerasus,  or 
Cherry  ;  and  Ribes,  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  have  the  Quince  (Cydonia), 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Nut.  From  the  pre¬ 
ceding  list  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  to  discuss 
fully  each  genus  separately  would  take  up  more 
time  than  is  at  present  available,  so  I  will  take  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  try 
to  show  you  how  it  is  that  better  results 
are  now  obtained  from  a  more  scientific 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  pomology 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

“Pruning  is  ’an  art,”  said  a  great 
writer  on  fruit  culture.  True,  and 
how  few,  even  amongst  the  more 
advanced  pomologists,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  art.  To  my  mind,  every 
person  before  he  takes  a  shoot  off  a 
tree  should  perfectly  understand  for 
what  purpose  it  is  to  be  removed  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  leaving  it 
untouched.  We  as  often  see  trees 
spoiled  through  a  too  liberal  use  of 
the  pruning  knife,  as  we  do  through  its 
not  being  used  enough  ;  therefore  all 
would-be  fruit  growers  should  thoroughly 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  cutting 
away  of  this  or  that  shoot  that  will 
alone  produce  fruitfulness,  but  a  proper 
manipulation  of  either  root  or  branch, 
or  both  as  the  case  may  require.  It 
is  by  giving  more  thought  to  the  trees' 
requirements  that  better  resuKs  are 
now  obtained  than  were  formerly 
thought  possible.  In  olden  times  gar¬ 
deners  used  to  bud  and  graft  their  own 
fruit  trees,  and  many  were  the  varieties 
of  stocks  used  for  those  purposes. 

Some  would  graft  the  Pear  on  the  White 
Thorn  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
Pear  wood  from  growing  too  strong,  but 
the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Grafting  and  budding  are  now  done 
in  nurseries,  and  gardeners  usually  go 
there,  to  purchase  their  trees.  These 
may  be  had  either  as  maidens,  bushes, 
pyramids,  cordons,  standards,  or  trained, 
so  that  the  stocks  now  used  are  of 
more  uniform  growth  than  of  old,  and 
are  therefore  better  adapted  to  the 
various  modes  of  training  to  which  they 
are  now  subjected.  Having  procured 
our  trees,  which  in  this  instance  we 
will  suppose  to  be  maiden  Apples  or 
Pears  (that  is,  trees  with  only  one  straight  shoot), 
we  ask,  “what  are  these  maiden  trees  to  be  turned 
into  ”  ?  that  is,  how  are  they  to  be  “  pruned  ”  ?  as  this 
is  the  subject  of  our  evening’s  discussion.  We  will 
first  suppose  they  are  required  for  double  horizontal 
cordons.  This  implies  that  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  make  two  shoots  which  shall  be  brought  down  to 
a  horizontal  position  and  trained  in  that  direction  to 
wires  or  other  supports.  We  have  to  consider  the 
height  at  which  these  shoots  are  to  be  kept  from  the 
ground,  and  from  experience  we  find  that  fifteen 
inches  is  the  most  suitable  elevation,  for  then  the 
fruit  is  not  so  likely  to  get  splashed  by  heavy  rains 
nor  shaded  by  other  crops.  Having  thus  determined 
the  height,  the  maiden  tree  must  be  shortened,  so 
that  the  two  top  eyes  that  are  opposite  to  each  other 
may  form  the  leading  shoots,  and  all  other  buds 
should  be  picked  out,  so  that  the  sap  may  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  those  left.  When  the  young  growths 
from  these  two  eyes  have  attained  a  length  of  about 
a  foot,  they  should  be  tied  to  sticks,  and  at  first 
trained  to  an  angle  of  45°.  But,  before  the  wood 
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gets  hard  these  shoots  should  be  brought  down  to  a 
horizontal  position,  and  in  this  posture  they  should 
be  secured  till  the  time  of  pruning  in  winter.  Having 
been  successful  so  far  with  the  maiden  tree,  we  must 
next  consider  what  kind  of  growth  it  is  likely  to 
make.  If  a  very  strong  growing  variety,  then  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  an  under  bud,  for  this 
to  some  extent  checks  the  flow  of  sap,  and  so  prevents 
growth  from  becoming  too  luxuriant.  Other  kinds 
of  pruning  will  now  have  to  be  resorted  to  if  we  wish 
the  tree  to  be  fruitful  at  an  early  period  ;  for,  as  we 
only  required  one  shoot  from  each  of  those  cut  back, 
more  buds  will  break  than  are  needed  for  our  purpose, 
and  those  that  are  on  the  upper  side  of  last  season’s 
growth  will  break  with  more  vigour  than  the  one 
left  to  form  the  lead. 

What  must  be  done  with  these  growths  is  our  next 
consideration  ;  to  allow  them  to  grow  would  take 
the  sap  from  those  we  are  desirous  of  encouraging ; 
to  pinch  them  off  at  once  would  only  induce  them 
to  make  lateral  growths  which  would  be  useless,  so 
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we  decide  to  retain  them  for  a  time,  say  till  they  are 
four  or  five  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength, 
then  to  take  out  their  points.  Lateral  growth  will  then 
be  made  from  the  two  or  three  top  eyes,  and  when 
those  have  grown  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  off  just  below  the  bottom  lateral, 
leaving  two  or  three  eyes  on  the  growth  that  was 
made  first,  for  as  the  season  is  by  this  time  so  far 
advanced,  it  is  seldom  the  buds  thus  left  break  again, 
but  they  will  become  so  plump  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  will  either  form  fruit  buds  or  make 
terminal  ones  that  will  turn  into  fruit  buds  the 
following  season.  Thus  far,  then,  we  have  shown  how 
to  form  a  double  horizontal  cordon.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  horizontally  trained  tree  for  a  wall, 
with  the  exception  that  the  leading  bud  on  the  per¬ 
pendicular  shoot  should  be  left  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  young  growth  may  be  towards  instead  of  away 
from  the  wall.  The  distance  the  horizontal  shoots 
are  trained  from  each  other  depends  much  on  the 
variety,  but  for  most  kinds  a  foot  should  be  allowed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
a  pyramid  or  bush  tree  in  the  open,  and  see  in  what 
manner  we  can  manipulate  the  shoots  there.  In 


starting  trees  of  this  description  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  space  avail¬ 
able  ;  the  kind  of  crop,  if  any,  that  is  to  be  grown 
between  them ;  also  the  soil,  situation,  and  any 
other  little  thing  that  is  likely  to  crop  up  as  regards 
tenancy,  &c.,  and  having  done  this  we  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  take  our  trees  in  hand.  Both  pyramids  and 
bush  trees  have  a  great  advantage  over  standards, 
except  on  grass  land,  for  as  the  trees  are  more 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  the  fruit  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  blown  down  by  heavy  gales  just  as  it  is  attaining 
maturity.  The  trees  are  also  more  under  control, 
may  be  pruned  with  greater  ease,  and  in  every  way 
are  more  amenable  to  modern  conveniences.  In 
pruning  trees  of  this  description  two  things  are 
necessary  :  first,  when  making  a  start,  the  operator 
should  know  exactly  what  kind  of  a  tree  he  may 
expect  when  it  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  that  at 
this  age  it  will  need  support  other  than  that  drawn 
from  the  natural  soil,  so  that  preparations  must  be 
made  accordingly.  Secondly,  he  should  never  stunt 
a  tree’s  growth  by  such  ridiculous  modes 
as  ringing  or  twisting  the  shoots  into 
all  contorted  shapes  imaginable,  for 
these  pigmy  trees  are  of  little  service 
to  anyone.  Again,  he  should  not  bend 
or  partly  break  off  the  leading  shoots 
in  summer  with  the  hope  of  producing 
fruitfulness  in  the  way  sometimes  seen, 
for  this  not  only  does  not  answer  the 
purpose,  but  causes  an  unsightly 
appearance,  and  shows  that  the  person 
practising  it  is  not  well  up  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  When  pruning  a  bush  tree 
always  cut  to  an  outside  bud,  that  is, 
one  on  the  underside  of  the  shoot,  for 
then  the  growth  of  the  following  sea¬ 
son  will  grow  out  straight  from  the 
main  stem.  Should  two  shoots  be 
required  to  fill  in  a  vacant  space,  cut 
to  a  side  bud  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
top  of  the  cut  is  just  above  the  bottom 
of  the  bud  ;  then  as  the  shoot  from  the 
bud  grows,  the  bark  will  heal  over  the 
wound.  In  a  similar  manner  to  that 
recommended  for  cordon  trees,  all 
shoots,  except  those  required  for 
extending  the  size  of  the  tree,  should 
be  pinched  back  in  summer,  and  removed 
by  the  first  week  in  August,  so  that  the 
basal  buds  may  have  time  to  plump  be¬ 
fore  the  wood  gets  too  hard  to  allow  the 
sap  to  flow  freely. 

Having  thus  explained  the  mode  of 
pruning  the  Apple  and  Pear,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
their  roots,  which  in  a  great  many 
instances  are  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  manipulation  of  their  branches.  On 
some  soils,  such  as  cold  clay,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  look  to  the  roots,  for  they  go 
down  into  this  ungenial  earth  and  so  cause 
the  shoots  to  become  unproductive.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  choice 
Pears.  If  the  soil  be  rich,  young  trees 
will  make  rapid  growth,  so  much  so  that 
in  about  four  years  after  they  are  planted 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  lift  them,  and  if  this  be 
done  carefully  the  trees  will  not  suffer  in  the  least.  By 
no  means  should  the  roots  be  so  mutilated  that  two 
or  three  years  must  elapse  before  the  trees  can 
recoup  themselves.  For  a  tree  that  has  been  planted 
four  years,  say  from  the  time  it  was  a  maiden,  a 
trench  should  be  taken  out  all  round  at  least  4  ft. 
from  the  stem,  and  all  roots  carefully  preserved, 
forking  out  the  earth  from  between  them  till  the 
stem  is  reached.  The  tree  should  then  be  lifted  out 
of  the  hole,  a  little  fresh  soil  being  added,  and 
worked  in  with  that  already  there.  In  addition  to 
this  a  slight  sprinkling  of  soil  should  be  spread  over 
it.  The  tree  may  then  be  replaced  working  fresh 
soil  in  about  the  roots  till  they  are  covered.  Trees 
treated  in  this  way  scarcely  feel  the  check,  for  the 
fibrous  roots  so  soon  take  hold  of  the  soil  that  they 
start  readily  in  spring  and  carry  full  crops  of  fine 
fruit.  It  is  not  well  to  overload  newly  lifted  trees 
as  this  only  impoverishes  them  and  prevents  their 
recouping  themselves  the  first  season.  After  trees 
have  once  been  lifted  in  the  above  manner  it  may  be 
four  or  five  years  before  their  roots  again  require 
attention.  The  fresh  soil  added  causes  plenty  of 
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small  fibres  to  be  formed  near  the  surface ;  but 
should  it  be  found  that  the  trees  are  growing  too 
luxuriantly  the  earth  may  be  taken  out  from  one 
side  of  the  tree  as  before  described.  But  this  time 
a  trench  should  be  cut  not  less  than  6  ft.  from  the 
stem  and  the  soil  worked  from  between  the  roots  till 
one  half  have  been  uncovered.  These  should  be 
laid  out  evenly  and  fresh  rich  earth  added  as  before 
and  the  hole  filled  in  again,  allowing  two  years 
before  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is  treated.  I  have 
dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this  important  point, 
for  many  trees  are  spoiled  through  hacking  the  roots 
in  an  unskilled  manner  ;  therefore  I  entreat  you  not 
to  cut  or  mangle  any  roots,  but  to  sever  those  that 
are  going  down  straight,  with  a  sharp  instrument,  if 
they  cannot  be  brought  nearer  to  the  surface. 

[To  be  continued.) 

- - 

VEGETABLES  FOR  AMATEURS  AND 
COTTAGERS. 

The  catalogues  which  pour  in  from  nursery  and  seeds 
men  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  are,  perhaps, 
as  perplexing  to  the  amateur  as  they  are  useful  and 
welcome.  Every  year  finds  fresh  introductions,  and 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  best  to  make  up  our 
seed  list  to  the  best  advantage.  Some  strong 
adherents  to  the  older  varieties  claim  that  many  of 
the  new  introductions  are  not  worth  troubling  about, 
whilst  others  again  delight  in  experimenting,  and 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  many  of  the  new  varieties 
are  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  give  their  experience 
accordingly.  The  question  of  new  varieties  is  an 
open  one,  and  whilst  on  the  one  hand  they  prove  of 
sterling  worth  in  one  locality,  they  are  comparative 
failures  in  another.  Amateurs  are  not  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  risk  their  five  shillings  per  packet  in 
order  to  give  other  people  the  benefit  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  trial  of  new  varieties,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore  content  with  those  they  have  proved  to  suit 
their  respective  localities.  Those  who  annually 
make  experiments  in  the  direction  of  testing  new 
vegetables,  had  perhaps  the  worst  summer  that  could 
possibly  be  for  the  work  in  some  localities,  and  they 
must  give  them  another  trial  this  summer. 

Raisers  of  new  varieties  have  a  claim  which  ought 
to  be  respected  by  the  gardening  community,  seeing 
the  expense  and  trouble  which  is  incurred  in  the 
raising  of  them,  and  it  is  due  to  them  to  praise  their 
efforts  when  praise  is  due.  It  is  not  this,  However, 
which  concerns  the  amateur.  He  must  be  guided 
to  a  certain  extent  as  to  his  pocket,  and  to  his  own 
experience  in  growing  vegetables,  and  those  who 
make  a  study  of  these  particulars  can  quickly  make 
out  their  order  sheet.  Those  again  who  have  before 
them  a  mass  of  information  in  a  concise  form  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  in  mind.  In  order  to  alleviate 
a  distressed  mind  in  the  direction  of  a  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  approved  varieties  of  vegetable, 

I  will  enumerate  them  to  the  best  advantage  without 
partiality.  Many  of  the  older  varieties  do,  in  my 
opinion,  stand  unrivalled,  and  those  I  retain  in  my 
list  year  after  year. 

Peas. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  ot  all  vegetables, 
but  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  even 
the  most  experienced  in  the  selection.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  very  early  varieties,  taste  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  in  fact,  the  same  might  be  said  throughout 
the  list.  Those  who  prefer  the  round  varieties  can 
choose  between  Sutton’s  Ringleader  and  Kentish 
Invicta.  They  both  grow  the  same  height,  and 
although  I  have  grown  them  side  by  side  for  two 
successive  seasons,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  is 
that  Kentish  Invicta  is  preferable  in  very  dry 
seasons.  Those  who  prefer  a  Marrowfat  Pea  cannot 
beat  Sutton’s  Ai.  Side  by  side  with  William  I.  it 
compares  favourably  in  point  of  earliness  with  that 
grand  old  variety,  but  in  point  of  flavour  it  excels. 
No  Pea  of  recent  introduction  has  so  much  claim 
for  trial  by  gardeners  as  this  one,  and  coming  early 
adds  much  to  its  favour.  In  the  second  early  class, 
or  those  which  follow  the  earliest  sowing,  a  few 
must  be  selected  in  order  to  satisfy  growers. 
Amateurs  and  cottagers  are  very  partial  to  Prince  of 
Wales  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  its  heavy  cropping 
and  dw'arf  height.  Sutton’s  Early  Marrowfat  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  little  larger  in  the  pod,  but 
its  dwarf  habit  may  not  be  favourable  to  many, 
being  one  foot  less  than  Prince  of  Wales.  Sutton's 
Prolific  and  Early  Paragon  are  both  good  varieties, 
the  former  being  a  round  and  the  latter  a  wrinkled 
Pea,  and  both  four  feet  high.  Nelson’s  Vanguard 


and  Advancer  are  two  good  varieties  of  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  height. 

Main  crop  Peas  are  those  which  find  most  favour 
amongst  amateurs  and  cottagers.  They  are  the  most 
convenient  to  grow,  and  come  in  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  most  appreciated.  In  this  class  I  give 
Duke  of  Albany  the  first  place,  and  deservedly  so, 
seeing  that  others,  like  myself,  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  a  handsome  pea,  of  immense  size  of  pod, 
and  has  a  rich  marrowfat  flavour.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  five  feet,  and  is  a  very  convenient  height, 
in  fact  Peas  that  grow  higher  than  that  are  trouble¬ 
some.  Sutton’s  Maincrop  Marrowfat  is  a  most 
remarkable  Pea,  and  one  I  can  recommend  to  lovers 
of  colour  when  cooked.  Its  flavour  is  not  so  good  as 
Duke  of  Albany,  but  it  is  more  productive.  Tele¬ 
phone  is  the  Pea  for  the  cottager.  Hundredfold  is  a 
useful  and  very  productive  pea,  but  in  some  seasons 
and  in  some  localities'  the  h  aulm  is  apt  to  become 
mildewed  before  the  crop  has  finished.  Prizetakeris 
too  well  known  for  me  to  advance  much  in  its  favour. 
Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer  should  be  in  every 
collection  as  a  maincrop  Pea.  Peas  for  late  crops 
are  few  in  my  selection,  the  three  best  being, 
Sharpe’s  Queen. British  Queen, and  Sutton’s  “  Ne  plus 
ultra.”  Of  the  three,  Sharpe’s  Queen  and  “  Ne  plus 
ultra,”  are  to  be  preferred;  British  Queen  being  a 
little  too  high  for  me,  but  useful  for  cottagers,  as  the 
Peas  retain  their  juicy  flavour,  however  long  they 
hang  upon  the  haulm. 

Broad  Beans. 

The  next  vegetable  in  order  is  the  Broad  Bean,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  cottager’s  vegetable.  It  is  prized 
by  them  more  than  it  is  by  the  wealthy,  and  some  of 
the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  so  close  in  point  of 
merit  that  we  hardly  know  which  to  choose.  Of  the 
long  pods,  Sutton’s  Mammoth  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 
It  is  the  earliest  that  I  have  grown,  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Mazagan  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and 
sweet,  though  small.  Improved  Windsor  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  variety,  and  cannot 
be  beaten  in  that  class  of  Bean. 

Scarlet  Runners. 

This  Bean  is  next  to  the  Pea  as  a  vegetable  for  the 
amateur  and  cottager.  This  again  is  not  thought  so 
much  of  by  the  wealthy.  However,  for  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  good  dish  of  Scarlet  Runners  to  one  of 
dwarf  or  French  Beans.  The  new  varieties  of  this 
Bean  have  been  so  well  improved  upon  of  late  years 
that  they  have  the  preference  in  point  of  size,  shape, 
and  quality.  Sutton’s  Prizewinner,  Sutton's  Scarlet, 
and  Girtford  Giant  are  amongst  the  best,  the  latter 
being  an  old,  well-tried  variety,  for  general  purposes. 

Dwarf  or  French  Beans. 

Although  the  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  is  more  of  a 
cottager’s  vegetable  than  the  French  Bean,  still  these 
can  be  grown  with  advantage  in  a  limited  area,  and 
the  produce  under  good  culture  has  a  very  aristo¬ 
cratic  taste  about  them,  and  should  not  be  ignored  in 
the  seed  list,  for  small  gardens  or  where  space  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Scar¬ 
let  Runner.  The  old  Canadian  Wonder  is  still  a 
favourite  for  out-door  culture,  and  produces 
remarkably  good  crops.  Of  course,  where  early 
forcing  is  adopted  under  glass,  Sutton’s  Ne  plus 
ultra  is  preferable.  The  nearest  approach  to  Scarlet 
Runner  Bean  in  taste  and  appearance  is  Sutton’s 
new  Dwarf  Bean,  Triumph,  and  those  should,  who 
prefer  the  taste  of  the  Runner  Bean,  select  this  one. 

Celery. 

Celery  as  a  vegetable  is  very  little  known  in  low  life, 
and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  salad  by  them.  It  goes 
further  with  the  poor  man  as  a  salad  than  it  does  as 
a  soup  or  vegetable,  besides,  its  use  as  a  vegetable  is 
very  little  known  to  tfiem.  The  earlier  we  can  get 
Celery,  the  better  we  all  like  it,  and  in  order  to  get 
it  early  we  must  grow  a  variety  that  is  dwarf  in 
habit  and  hearts  quickly.  Sutton’s  White  Gem  is 
an  excellent  early  variety,  and  requires  very  little 
earthing  up.  Turnerls  Incomparable  White  (or 
Sandringham  White)  is  another  very  good  variety 
of  the  same  stamp.  For  late  use.  Standard  Bearer 
and  Major  Clarke’s  Solid  Red  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. — Kentishman. 

GARDENERS*  AND  THEIR 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Your  correspondent  “Pinkie,”  p.  337,  has  had  a 
most  unfortunate  experience  with  his  dull  young 
man,  but  he  may  rest  assured  that  his  case  is  by  no 
means  an  unique  one.  There  are  indeed  far  too 
many  instances  in  which  young  men  are  foisted  on  to 


head  gardeners  as  being  capable  of  meeting  their 
requirements,  but  whose  knowledge  of  their  work 
proves  to  be  sadly  deficient  when  they  come  to  be 
tested.  I  have  had  young  fellows  sent  to  me  with  the 
most  flattering  testimonials,  yet  who  had  not  been 
many  hours  at  their  work  before  I  had  seen  only  too 
plainly  that  it  must  be  a  case  either  of  sending  them 
to  the  right  about  at  once,  or  of  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
on  them,  and  if  capable  and  willing  to  learn,  to 
teach  them  what  they  were  supposed  to  know.  I, 
however,  only  once  met  with  a  case  so  bad  as  that 
described  by  your  correspondent,  and  in  this  instance 
the  young  fellow,  in  addition  to  being  dull  and 
stupid,  was  uncivil  into  the  bargain. 

As  “  Pinkie  ”  aptly  puts  it,  “  there  are  far  too 
many  weeds  in  the  profession,’  and  all  the  time  that 
the  labour  market  remains  in  its  present  condition, 
I  fear  there  is  small  chance  of  keeping  them  out. 
There  are  so  many  who  profess  to  keep  a  gardener, 
yet  who  pay  such  low  wages  that  really  competent 
men  hesitate  to  accept  them,  and  this  opens  the  door 
to  those  whose  knowledge  of  gardening  extends  but 
little  beyond  being  able  to  dig,  mow  with  a  machine, 
and  tidy  up  a  place.  Considering  the  numbers  so 
employed,  I  maintain  that  really  competent  men, 
with  a  fair  all  round  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
are  comparatively  scarce.  The  system,  or  rather 
the  want  of  it,  of  training  gardeners  is  at  fault,  as  is 
indeed  our  whole  system  of  industrial  training  which 
requires  re-adjusting.  Complaints  are  rife  on  all 
hands  respecting  the  inefficiency  of  vast  numbers  of 
modern  workmen,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  a 
return  to  the  old  apprenticeship  system  under  some¬ 
what  modified  conditions  is  highly  desirable.  Could 
not  head  gardeners  in  our  leading  establishments 
initiate  a  movement  by  requiring  of  young  men 
seeking  foremen’s  places  a  certificate,  showing  that 
they  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  horticulture,  in  botany  and  in  chemistry. 

This  would  bring  the  most  studious  and  steady 
young  men  to  the  front,  and  as  it  is  mainly  from  our 
first-rate  private  establishments  that  our  best 
practical  men  come,  it  would  in  all  probability,  after 
a  time  bring  about  a  result  which  would  ultimately 
preclude  any  but  good  men  from  obtaining  situations 
worth  coveting.  This  would  raise  the  whole  status 
of  gardeners  as  a  class.  The  best  men  would  then 
stand  the  best  chance,  and  employers  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  duped  by  mere  pretenders,  or  “  weeds  ” 
as  “  Pinkie  ”  calls  them,  who  have  not  had  a  proper 
training  in  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  who 
could  not  name  tw'o  dozen  herbaceous  plants,  who 
would  very  likely  pot  an  Indian  Azalea  in  old  potting 
soil,  and  stow  Dendrobiums  away  under  the  shade  of 
large  pots  of  Eucharis  and  Maranthas.  Some  may 
possibly  think  these  extreme  instances  of  mismanage¬ 
ment,  not  at  all  likely  to  happen,  but  I  can  assure 
them  what  I  am  saying  is  within  the  strict  limits  of 
truth,  having  had  the  evils  resulting  from  these  and 
similar  errors  to  contend  with.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  employers  would  do  better  if  they  paid 
higher  wages  and  required  a  money  guarantee  with 
their  gardeners,  so  that  if  from  wilful  neglect  or 
incompetency  they  might  have  some  compensation 
for  their  losses.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  annual  aggregate  losses  incurred  by  employers 
through  the  carelessness  and  incompetency  of  those 
entrusted  with  their  plants  is  enormous.  Many 
gentlemen  begin  gardening  with  a  spirit  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  who  through  misadventure  in  the  choice 
of  a  gardener  get  disgusted,  and  perchance  give  up 
entirely  or  curtail  their  expenditure  to  the  smallest 
possible  limit,  yet  who,  had  they  been  better  served, 
might  have  long  been  liberal  patrons  of  horticulture. 
Mark  me,  I  have  no  wish  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
profession,  as  generally  speaking  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  do  so  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  infer  that  the  fault 
is  always  on  one  side.  There  are,  unhappily,  em¬ 
ployers  who  are  anything  but  what  they  should  be, 
and  who  are  justly  responsible  for  many  of  the  mis¬ 
haps  that  occur  in  connection  with  their  gardens  by 
limiting  the  supply  of  labour  and  material  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  makes  it  an  utter  impossibility  to  carry 
on  their  places  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  whilst 
the  poor  gardener,  knowing  too  well  the  state 
of  the  labour  market,  contents  himself  as  best  he 
can,  and  well  will  it  be  for  him  if  this  regime 
does  not  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
incapables.  Employers  sometimes  err  in  the  choice 
of  a  man  through  looking  at  a  gardener  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  a  domestic  servant,  and  attach¬ 
ing  too  little  importance  to  his  professional  attain- 
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ments.  This  is  one  door  by  which  many  get  into 
gardeners’  places,  and  the  handy  all  round  man  who 
will  clean  windows,  wash  a  pony  trap,  or  wait  at 
table,  is  by  such  thought  more  of  than  a  really  com¬ 
petent  gardener. — A  Voice  from  a  Gravel  Pit. 

- *S- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  “SMILAX.” 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides. 

As  we  grow  this  plant  in  quantity,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  it,  and  are  hardly  ever  without  its 
graceful  sprays  for  cutting  for  table  and  other  decor¬ 
ations  all  the  year  round,  a  description  of  our 
procedure  in  its  cultivation  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  correspondent  “  Wm.  Robertson,”  who  I  see  is 
asking  for  information  about  it.  For  trails  on  cloth 
for  dinner  table  decoration,  for  winding  round  the 
long  slender  stems  of  cut  flower  glasses,  or  indeed  for 
draping  and  hanging  negligently  over  the  edges  of 
cut  flower  stands  generally,  no  other  trailing  or 
creeping  plant  is  so  well  adapted  for  giving  a  light 
and  graceful  finish  to  most  cut  flower  decorations  as 
is  the  one  under  notice. 

Its  culture  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  of  a  constant  supply  of  its  graceful  sprays  for 
cutting  is  not  difiicult.  To  get  up  a  stock  of  it 
quickly,  the  best  plan  is  to  procure  sufficient  seed 
and  to  sow  two  or  three  of  these  in  small  thumbs, 
filled  v/ith  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  brisk  hotbed,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  and 
grown  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  the  pots 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  warm  house,  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  the  strong  sunshine.  In  this  position  they  may 
stay  for  a  short  time  to  grow,  preparatory  to  planting 
them  out  permanently  in  boxes.  As  the  seed  is  some¬ 
what  tardy  in  germinating,  this  process  might  be 
hastened  by  steeping  the  seed  in  very  hot  water  for 
a  few  hours  previously  to  sowing  it. 

A  light  stick  or  bamboo  cane,  the  length  of  the 
box,  is  placed  along  the  top  of  each  and  nailed  down 
at  each  end.  To  this  is  strung,  every  four  inches 
apart,  cotton,  upon  which  the  plants  can  climb,  the 
other  ends  being  strung  to  a  wire  stretched  along 
the  length  of  the  back  wall,  and  at  about  eight  feet 
high  from  the  boxes.  Any  coloured  cotton  will  do 
for  the  purpose,  but  if  a  light  green  cotton,  the 
colour  of  the  sprays,  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
draw  it  out  when  using  the  sprays  for  decoration, 
but  if  white  or  any  other  staring  colour  of  cotton  or 
twine  is  used,  it  should  be  cut  in  several  places 
along  its  length,  and  carefully  drawn  out  when  the 
sprays  are  cut  for  use.  Its  further  requirements  are 
an  occasional  syringing,  and  at  times  a  spraying  with 
an  insecticide  when  aphis  makes  its  appearance,  as 
it  will  do  occasionally  under  the  best  of  treatment. 
After  a  first  crop  of  sprays  have  been  cut,  a  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
beneficial.  Such  is  our  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  indispensable  plant,  and  one 
which  all  should  possess  where  much  cut  flower 
decoration  has  to  be  done. 

For  the  permanent  growing  quarters  I  find  there 
is  no  position  so  suitable  for  it  as  on  the  back  walls 
of  vineries.  Here  the  plant  gets  the  necessary 
warmth,  moisture  and  shade  suitable  to  its  success¬ 
ful  culture.  Of  course,  the  back  walls  of  any  warm 
houses,  such  as  Peach-houses,  lean-to  greenhouses, 
etc.,  if  sufficient  shade  can  be  given  the  plants,  will 
be  suitable  positions,  all  of  which  we  have  tried,  but 
give  the  preference  to  back  walls  of  vineries.  The 
bulk  of  our  plants  are  grown  in  roug^l  home-made 
boxes,  4  ft.  long  by  7  in.  wide  and  7  in.  deep  inside 
measure.  The  bottoms  of  the  boxes  are  plentifully 
drilled  with  holes  to  allow  for  the  water  passing 
freely  away. 

The  plant  is  very  accommodating  as  to  soil,  but  a 
loamy  one  with  plenty  of  turfy  fibre  in  it,  with  one- 
third  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  or  leaf  soil  added, 
with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open  and 
porous,  gives  the  best  result.  The  boxes  are  filled 
with  this  compost  and  then  placed  in  position,  they 
resting  either  on  the  border  or  on  improvised 
elevated  platforms,  according  as  is  most  convenient 
to  the  situation,  and  placed  close  to  the  wall.  In 
each  box  are  planted  eight  plants,  the  soil  being 
fairly  firmed  about  them. 

From  four  boxes  along  the  back  walls  of  our  early 
vineries  we  are  just  finishing  the  cutting  of  the  third 
crop  of  sprays  from  plants  the  seed  of  which  was 
sown  twelve  months  ago.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  seed  making  a  start  to  get  up  a  stock  of  it. 


Although  shade  is  advised,  the  plant  will  grow 
fast  and  well  in  houses  in  full  sunlight,  but  the  sprays 
are  apt  to  get  scorched,  and  the  colour  is  not  near  so 
deep  and  fresh-looking  as  when  they  are  grown 
under  not  too  dense  a  shade. — J.  Kipling,  Kneb- 
worth. 


Parsnips. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  these  is  near  at 
hand,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how  we  can 
best  produce  good  roots.  Those  who  have  a  light, 
rich,  free-working  soil  will  have  far  less  difficulty  to 
contend  with  than  others  whose  lot  it  is  to  grow 
them  on  either  poor  gravelly  ground  or  that  com¬ 
posed  of  stiff  clay,  as  neither  of  these  are  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  large  fleshy  roots,  the 
former  being  too  porous  for  their  growth,  white  the 
latter  is  so  retentive  that  it  causes  the  roots  to  rot. 
Kitchen  gardens,  as  a  rule,  that  have  been  well 
cultivated  for  some  time,  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
owing  to  the  soil  having  been  constantly  moved  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  fertilisers  of  various  kinds 
being  from  time  to  time  added  for  the  production  of 
the  different  crops.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  new  or  neglected  gardens,  so  that  the  cultivator 
must  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  and  make  the 
most  of  the  material  at  hand. 

On  poor,  shallow,  gravelly  soil  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  something  that  will  help  to  make  a  greater 
depth  of  mould,  such  as  road  scrapings,  refuse  from 
the  potting  bench,  in  fact,  anything  that  may  be 
available,  enriching  the  same  with  dung  from  the 
cow  shed  or  piggery.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  where 
the  soil  is  so  shallow  to  form  it  into  ridges  about 
2  ft.  apart,  on  which  the  seed  should  be  sown. 
Ground  from  which  a  crop  of  Celery  has  been  taken 
is  also  a  good  place  to  grow  Parsnips,  as  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  the  former  will  have  rendered  the  soil  fine. 
Stiff  clay  that  has  not  been  properly  broken  up  is 
very  difficult  to  deal  with,  therefore  great  care  is 
needed  to  bring  it  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  reception 
of  the  seeds.  Such  ground  should  be  turned  up  in 
the  autumn  and  allowed  to  remain  rough,  so  that 
the  frost  and  drying  March  winds  may  act  upon  it  if 
good  crops  are  to  be  produced. 

When  the  soil  is  dry  enough  on  the  surface 
towards  the  end  of  that  month  fork  it  over,  breaking 
all  the  clods  as  fine  as  possible  ;  it  should  be  again 
forked  over  before  the  seed  is  sown  to  prevent 
cracking  should  the  summer  be  very  hot  and  dry, 
and  well  broken  to  pieces  for  a  considerable  depth, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  lumps  left  to  impede  the 
downward  course  of  the  roots.  On  such  soil  the 
seed  is  best  sown  in  shallow  drills  about  18  in. 
apart.  Thinning  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  so  that  those 
drawn  out  may  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  ones 
that  are  to  remain.  If  very  large  roots  are  desired 
sprinkle  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  potash 
over  the  ground  before  forking,  as  Parsnips  require 
both  these,  especially  the  former.  A  little  soot  too 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  ground  after  the  plants 
have  been  thinned,  this  is  best  done  in  showery 
weather. 

On  heavy  soils  where  the  roots  suffer  from  rust 
the  earth  should  be  removed  from  round  the  crowns, 
and  these  should  be  covered  with  sand  to  keep  them 
clean  for  show  purposes.  It  is  seldom  that  it  is 
necessary  to  water  Parsnips,  as  their  roots  penetrate 
to  such  a  depth,  if  the  ground  be  well  cultivated, 
that  they  are  able  to  take  up  sufficient  moisture  for 
their  support  without  the  aid  of  the  watering-pot. — 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

Seakale. 

The  Lily  White  Seakale  is  decidedly  better  in 
quality  than  the  older  variety.  The  former  is  easily 
forced,  and  the  colour  is  what  its  name  suggests. 
Seakale  roots  obtained  from  the  South  of  England 
are  forced  with  much  greater  facility  than  those 
which  are  northern  grown,  but  for  later  supplies  (say 
from  the  end  of  December  and  onwards)  the  old 
variety  is  very  manageable,  and  little  difference,  if 
any,  can  be  detected  between  the  produce  from  roots 
grown  in  latitudes  widely  apart.  For  supplying 
good  heads  early  in  November,  Seakale  is  better 
grown  on  a  border,  or  some  other  special  position 
which  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the  ground  is 
well  trenched  and  a  good  portion  of  sand  added  to  it 
the  crowns  come  into  fit  condition  for  forcing  much 


earlier  than  if  cultivated  without  special  prepara¬ 
tion.  On  cold,  damp  land  it  is.  scarcely  possible  to 
grow  Seakale  into  good  condition  for  early  supplies, 
but  under  such  conditions  late  Seakale  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  by  covering  to  exclude  air. — Stirling. 

Autocrat  Pea. 

This  excellent  Pea  has  succeeded  well  in  this  county 
(Stirling),  both  last  season  and  the  year  previous.  Its 
fine,  sturdy  habit,  free  bearing  proclivities,  and  last¬ 
ing  late  in  the  season,  renders  it  a  valuable  Pea  for 
northern  gardens  as  well  as  in  southern  districts.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  Pea  so  distinct  among  the 
novelties  which  are  yearly  sent  out.  The  Duke  of 
Albany  has  for  some  years  been  a  leading  exhibition 
Pea  at  northern  shows,  but  I  think  in  future  (when 
better  known),  that  Autocrat  will  be  a  match  for  all 
comers. — Stirlmg. 

- - 

ISCELLANY. 


MACARANGA  PORTEANA. 

Those  who  have  large,  warm  conservatories  to 
furnish  would  find  in  this  plant  a  very  suitable  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  beauty  consists  in  its  large,  handsome 
leathery  leaves,  which  are  peltate,  ovate-orbi¬ 
cular,  and  dark  green  with  radiating  whitish  ribs. 
The  spreading  stalks  are  of  considerable  length,  but 
the  lamina  alone  on  strong  plants  measures  2jft.  in. 
length  by  2  ft.  wide.  The  whole  leaf  would  have  a 
length  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  and  as  these  spread  equally 
on  all  sides  of  the  plant,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  spread  of  a  healthy,  thriving  plant,  such  as  that 
which  may  be  seen  at  Kew.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Victoria  house,  where  it  has  full  scope  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  as  far  as  light,  heat,  and  space  are  concerned. 
The  large  pot  in  which  it  is  grown  is  stood  upon 
another  inverted  in  the  tank  ;  hence  the  amount  of 
space  that  can  be  afforded  for  its  accommodation. 
No  doubt  it  could  be  kept  in  a  much  smaller  state  by 
occasional  propagation  to  render  it  amenable  for 
stove  decoration  amongst  other  plants.  The  hand¬ 
some  and  effective  character  of  a  large  specimen 
like  that  under  notice  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  one 
can  conceive  the  rage  there  would  he  for  it  for  sub¬ 
tropical  gardening,  provided  it  were  amenable  for 
that  method  of  treatment.  Other  species  occa¬ 
sionally  make  their  appearance  in  gardens  under 
various  names  ;  and  that  under  notice  is  occasionally 
named  Mappa  Porteana. 

ALOE  BRACHYSTACHYS. 

This  Aloe  was  received  at  Kew  just  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  and  a  figure  of  it  is  being 
prepared  for  the  “  Botanical  Magazine.”  Ten  years 
is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  plant  to  flower,  and  the 
average  gardener  would  doubtless  lose  patience 
long  before  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  adage 
that  all  things  come  to  those  who.  wait.  Now  that 
the  plant  has  attained  a  flowering  stage  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  every  year.  The  main  stem  is  about 
2  ft.  high  and  the  scape  adds  as  much  again,  but  is 
not  quite  erect.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  12  in.  to 
18  in.  long,  with  scolloped  serratures  at  the  margins, 
green,  and  striated  with  darker  veins  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  cylindrical,  or  tubular,  bright  red, 
with  a  green  tip  when  in  bud,  but  as  they  become 
fully  expanded,  they  become  paler,  tending  to 
yellow  with  three  converging  green  lines  on 
the  segments.  They  are  arranged  in  a  dense 
raceme  at  the  top  of  the  scapes,  which  are  axillary, 
so  that  the  crown  bud  is  not  interrupted,  but  con¬ 
tinues  lengthening.  The  species  is  a  native  of  East 
Tropical  Africa,  and  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Sir 
John  Kirk.  Two  others  sent  home  by  the  same 
botanist  turned  out  to  be  new  species. 

LACHENALIA  MEDIANA. 

This  species  has  just  been  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  was  reckoned  amongst  the  new 
plants  that  appeared  last  year  in  Italy.  In  its  native 
home  it  grows  in  humid  meadows  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sea.  It  is  characterised  by  its  flowers, 
being  of  a  pate  sulphur  yellow  colour  and  emitting 
a  sweet  odour  not  frequently  given  off  by  Lachena- 
lias.  It  is  of  easy  culture  in  a  compost  of  good 
friable  loam  and  sand,  and  commences  flowering 
about  the  middle  of  March. 
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ARUM  CRETICUM. 

Amongst  the  new  tuberous  plants  which  appeared  in 
Italy  for  the  first  time  last  year,  Arum  creticum 
appears  to  possess  considerable  merit.  The  leaves 
are  hastate  and  slightly  wavy,  with  the  lateral  lobes 
projecting  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  lobe,  giving 
them  a  firm  and  leathery  appearance.  The  flower 
scape  is  sufficiently  long  to  carry  the  spathe  just 
above  the  flowers.  The  base  only  of  the  spathe  is 
convolute  or  rolled  round  the  spadix,  while  the  rest 
is  flattened  and  slightly  rolled  backward  at  the  tip  ; 
it  is  greenish  yellow,  heavily  blotched  all  over  with 
purple  in  an  interesting  way. 

FREESIA  XANTHOSPILA  BELLA. 

The  typical  F.  xanthospila  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  whence  come  the  three  forms  which  have 
been  described  as  species,  but  which  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  are  merely  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
species.  Of  the  three,  only  F.  refracta  and  F. 
Leichtlinii  appear  to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country.  F.  xanthospila  is  evidently  cultivated  in 
Italy,  for  amongst  the  new  forms  of  bulbous  and 
tuberous  plants  that  appeared  before  the  public  last 
year  was  a  variety  to  which  the  name  F.  x.  bella 
was  given.  In  form  and  the  curious  bend  at  the  top 
of  the  flower  stalk  it  agrees  strictly  with  F.  refracta. 
It  differs  from  the  type  in  having  larger  flowers  and 
a  great  many  of  them  on  the  raceme.  The  flowers 
are  creamy-white  with  a  solitary  canary-yellow 
blotch  on  the  lower  segment ;  they  are  also  very 
fragrant  and  must  meet  with  favour  for  that  quality 
alone.  A  woodcut  of  it  is  given  in  the  Biilletino 
della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orticultnra  for  January. 

GALANTHUS  ROBUSTUS. 

Snowdrops  still  continue  to  turn  up  and  claim 
attention  for  their  greater  or  less  distinctness.  That 
under  notice  seems  to  be  a  large  form  of  G.  nivalis 
and  grows  wild  on  Mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor. 
Like  several  other  forms  it  is  evidently  only  a 
geographical  variety  characterised  by  its  great 
vigour,  size  of  flowers,  breadth  of  leaves,  and  size  of 
bulbs,  the  latter  being  almost  as  large  as  those  of  a 
Narcissus.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  reminds  one  of 
G.  nivalis  caucasicus  and  other  varieties  ranged 
under  it.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  peculiar  on 
account  of  the  great  length  of  the  segments,  which 
are  narrowed  to  the  base  into  a  slender  claw,  so 
that  the  inner  ones  are  well  shown.  The  latter 
have  the  green  markings  almost  identical  with  those 
of  G.  Elwesii.  It  is  figured  in  the  Bulletino  della  R. 
Societa  Toscana  di  Orticnltura  as  one  of  the  new  things 
of  last  year. 

ONION  OULTURE. 

Kindly  allow  me  a  short  space  in  your  journal  to 
note  a  few  remarks  on  the  universal  interest  that  is 
now  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  theOnion.  Twent)-- 
seven  years  ago,  as  an  amateur,  I  exhibited  in  this 
town  twenty-four  bulbs,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
twenty-three  pounds.  But  this  seems  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  size  you  continually  speak  of  in 
your  columns.  Now  that  allotments  are  coming  to 
the  front,  it  is  impracticable  for  labourers  and 
amateurs  to  grow  Onions  sown  in  boxes,  and  partly 
raised  in  greenhouses.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of 
growing  such  enormous  bulbs,  when  we  take  these 
things  into  consideration  ?  Besides,  we  all  know 
that  bulbs  grown  in  this  way  will  not  keep. 
They  are  only  used  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  in  this,  I  think,  the  various  judges  prefer  an 
Onion  raised  direct  on  the  ground.  An  Onion  to 
weigh  a  pound  grown  in  this  way  should,  I  think, 
be  preferable  for  culinary  and  all  other  purposes,  to 
one  weighing  three  pounds,  grown  under  glass,  and 
transplanted  in  the  natural  ground.  I  may  say,  I  have 
by  me  at  the  present  time.  Onions  sown  on  the  bed 
the  beginning  of  March  last,  and  raised  the  middle 
of  September,  perfectly  sound,  weighing  from  three 
quarters  to  a  pound  each. — J.  A.  Taplin,  Banbury, 
February  6th,  1894. 

QUINCE  MAMMOTH. 

Quin'Ces  seem  to  enjoy  greater  favour  in  America 
than  here,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  Apple¬ 
shaped  type  of  the  common  Quince  are  cultivated. 
They  are  characterised  by  their  great  fruitfulness, 
and  by  the  beauty  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Amongst 
others  is  a  variety  named  Mammoth,  which  is 
Apple-shaped  and  of  remarkable  size,  as  the  name 
itself  would  indicate. 
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Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners. — The  meeting 
of  the  above  association,  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  February  7th,  was  well  attended;  the  paper  read 
on  this  occasion  being  on  a  very  popular  subject, 
"  Hardy  Fruits  for  Suburban  Gardens  and  their 
Culture.”  The  lecturer  said  that  for  town  gardens 
he  would  recommend  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries ;  he  gave 
splendid  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  each  kind  and 
the  varieties  most  suited  for  this  district.  For 
Apples  and  Pears  he  recommended  the  pyramid 
form  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  amateurs.  The 
various  insects  which  are  troublesome  in  the  growth 
of  fruit  were  also  treated  upon,  and  the  lecture  was 
in  every  way  a  most  instructive  and  interesting 
one.  Messrs.  T.  P.  Cope,  Daniell,  .W.  B.  Griffin, 
and  F.  Gosling  exhibiied  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
usual  awards  were  made.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st,  when  a  discussion  will 
take  place.  Copies  ot  the  new  programme  and  rules 
will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Griffin,  Derwent  House,  Moseley  Road,  and  as  the 
time  is  drawing  near  for  greater  activity  in  outdoor 
gardening,  the  committee  are  looking  forward  to  a 
large  accession  of  new  members. 

- - 
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Royal  Horticultural,  F«o.  ist/i. — This  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  interesting  shows  seen  in  the 
Drill  Hall  for  some  time.  Orchids,  new,  rare,  and 
beautiful,  were  in  very  strong  force,  and  so  were 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  generally,  including 
fine  groups  of  Cyclamens.  Hardy  plants  were  well 
represented  by  forced  Daffodils  and  early-flowering 
Alpine  plants.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a  varied  and 
interesting  collection  of  Orchids.  Dendrobiums 
were  a  strong  feature  of  it,  and  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana  with  a  large  branching  spike,  the 
curious  Catasetum  barbatum  spinosum,  Dendrobium 
purpureum  candidum,  Cypripedium  Laurebel, 
Masdevallia  picturata,  M.  irrorata,  M.  Schroderiana, 
were  all  either  beautiful  or  most  interesting  in  their 
way.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also  awarded  to 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  fora  similarly 
varied  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids.  In  this 
case  Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  Lycaste  costata 
superba,  L.  lanipes,  Cattleya  amethystoglossa, 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  and  Dendrobium  Phalaen¬ 
opsis  Schroderianum  were  fine.  The  foliage  of 
Anoectochilus  Boyleanus  was  fine,  and  both  foliage 
and  flowers  of  the  stove  plant,  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus  were  also  good.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  for  a  collection  of  Orchids  inter¬ 
spersed  with  stove  plants.  A  large  piece  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  nobile  was  well  flowered,  and  there  were  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting  pieces  of  Oncidium  splendidum, 
Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  Elliottia- 
num,  C.  Rothschildianum,  Angraecum  citratum, 
Oncidium  bifrons,  and  others.  Dracaena  Coullingii, 
in  small  plants,  was  in  excellently  well  variegated 
condition,  and  Cytisus  filipes  was  flowering  freely. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 
including  fine  specimens  of  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Lowianum,  Cypripedium  Lathamianum,  C.  Ger- 
minyanum,  Trichopilia  fragrans,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Tydea,  and  the  sweet-scented  Angraecum  Kimballi- 
ana.  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Leeana  and  P. 
Stuartiana  were  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Wafn- 
ham  Court,  Horsham.  Vanda  teres  alba  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whillans,  Blenheim  Gardens, 
Woodstock.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,Mr.R.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  for  a  fine  piece  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba;  he  also  showed  C.  Bragsianum. 
Cypripedium  Captain  Lendy  was  shown  by  C.  L.  M. 
Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godaiming.  Dendro¬ 
bium  atro-violaceum  was  exhibited  by  G.  D.  Owen, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Watts),  Selwood,  Rother¬ 
ham.  Phalaenopsis  Youngi  was  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  Young,  Keyfield  Nursery,  St.  Albans.  Mr. 
Joseph  Fitt,  Panshanger,  Hertford,  showed  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Robertii.  Several  Cypripediums,  including 
C.  Argus  Moensii,  the  hybrid  C.  Fraseri,  and 


Pleurothallis  Roezlii,  were  exhibited  by  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  Several  Orchids 
W'ere  sent  up  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  including  Cypripedium  Lindleyanum, 
Listrostachys  porrigens,  and  others.  Calanthe 
William  Murray  was  shown  by  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  A  splendid  piece 
of  Dendrobium  speciosum,  with  five  spikes,  was 
shown  by  G.  T.  Cole,  Esq.,  Charters,  Sunningdale. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  for  a  collection  ot 
Orchids,  including  finely-flowered  pieces  of  Tricho¬ 
pilia  suavis,  Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana  punctatissima, 
Laelia  harpophylla,  and  others.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  for  a  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya  Percivalliana,  as 
well  as  several  varieties  of  it.  They  also  had 
Phalaenopsis  in  variety,  Odontoglossum  Roezlii, 
and  O.  R.  alba,  as  well  as  the  cool  house  varieties. 
Brassavola  glauca  is  by  no  means  common.  A  small 
group  of  Cypripedium  villosum  Boxalli,  C.  concolor, 
and  some  Cattleyas  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Son,  Cheltenham. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  well  flow'ered 
pans  of  Begonia  heracleicotyle,  Dendrobium  multi¬ 
color,  Mrs.  Heal,  and  some  splendid  new'  varieties  of 
Amaryllis,  including  Major  Wilson  and  Gamos.  A 
box  of  cut  flowers  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  were  very  showy,  and  a  large  collection  of 
Polyanthus  and  Narcissus  were  both  richly  varied 
and  sweetly  scented.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  w'as 
awarded  for  this  collection.  They  also  exhibited  a 
group  of  Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba,  A.  Persica 
magnifica,  and  the  lilac  flowered  Daphne  Genkwa. 
A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  including  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Clivias,  Bertolonias,  Acacia  Drummondi, 
Orchids,  and  several  other  flowering  plants,  which 
served  to  brighten  up  the  whole.  A  very  rich  blue 
Primrose  named  Bright-eye,  and  Passithaea  caerulea, 
were  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge. 
A. Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bause,  Morland  Nursery,  South  Norwood,  for  a 
large  and  very  attractive  collection  of  highly  coloured 
Dracaenas,  the  dark  and  broad  leaved  varieties  being 
the  most  predominant. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  l\Ir. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  for  a  well-flowered  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cyclamen  persicum.  A  Silver  Gik  Flora 
Medal  was  accorded  to  Mr.  John  May,  Gordon 
Nursery,  St.  Margarets,  Twickenham,  for  a  large 
collection  of  Cyclamens  mostly  of  the  Giganteum 
type.  A  large  collection  of  forced  Daffodils  in  pots 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nursery,  Tottenham,  for  w'hich  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  accorded.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
and  effective  of  the  Daffodils  were  Golden  Spur, 
Henry  Irving,  Princeps,  Samian  Belle,  and  Tela- 
monius  plenus.  Large  quantities  of  Saxifraga 
Burseriana  Major  were  most  effective,  as  were  the 
forms  of  Iris  reticulata,  Leucoium  vernum,  L.  v. 
carpaticum  and  the  Hepaticas.  A  great  variety  of 
Lenten  Roses  (Helleborus)  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Co  vent  Garden,  for  which  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  They  also  had 
hardy  Cyclamens  such  as  C.  ibericum  rubrum,  C.  i. 
lilacinum,  C.  i.  roseum  and  others.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  things  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence; 
Bart.,  including  Pavonia  intermedia  Cermesiana 
and  Senecio  grandifolius.  Some  Hyacinths  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Upper  Teddington.  A 
group  of  Chinese  Primulas  was  staged  by  Alessrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  including 
Iris,  Princess  May,  Hercules,  Carter's  Scarlet,  and 
other  fine  varieties.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  group  of  forced 
Lilacs  and  Coelogyne  cristata.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  for  a 
group  of  Camellias.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Goulds  Green,  Hillingdon, 
for  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamens.  A  double  white 
Primula  sinensis,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  with  large 
flowers,  was  showm  by  IMr.  C.  Turner.  A  large  and 
showy  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  Kent,  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours.  They  were  grown  in  various 
sized  pots,  and  showed  evidence  of  good  cultivation. 
They  also  had  a  well-flowered  group  of  Cyclamens, 
and  were  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Silver\Knightianj  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  for  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of 
Apples  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  highly 
coloured.  A  large  and  very  fine  collection  of  Apples 
was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
hamsted,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
accorded  to  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  for  Apples  ;  and  a  similar  award  was 
made  to  the  Hon.  Lord  Wantage  (gardener,  Mr. 
Fyfe),  Wantage,  for  Grapes.  A  collection  of  Apples 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Divers,  Wierton, 
Broughton,  near  Maidstone. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
offices,  Victoria  Street,  the  president.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  In  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  the  President  congratulated 
the  Society  upon  the  improved  condition  of  its  affairs. 
Time  was  when  there  was  disunion  in  their  ranks, 
but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  horticultural  section 
triumphed,  and  now,  although  they  might  not  be 
absolutely  of  the  same  mind  on  minor  matters,  they 
all  cordially  agreed  in  the  desire  to  promote  the 
science  and  practice  of  horticulture,  which  was  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  Society.  It  was  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  was  recognised  by  horticulturists 
throughout  the  country.  During  the  past  four 
years  they  had  added  1,657  rnembers  to  the  roll  of 
the  Society.  The  Temple  flower  show  was  a  greater 
success  last  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  1888 
they  spent  ^382  on  that  exhibition,  and  received 
only  ;£^278  ;  but  in  1893  receipts  were  £683,  and 
the  expenditure  ;^495.  At  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
they  were  doing  their  best  to  maintain  the  practical 
work  which  the  Society  had  for  so  many  years 
carried  on  there,  especially  in  the  trials  and  tests  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In 
conclusion,  the  President  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  fortnightly  lectures  and  flower  shows  at  the  Drill 
Hall  were  not  better  attended. — Mr.  H.  Cannell 
seconded  the  motion, which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Sir  A.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  John  Edwards-Moss, 
Bart.,  and  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  were  elected  members 
of  the  council  in  the  place  of  Mr.  S.  Courtauld,  Mr. 
D.  Morris  and  Mr.  George  Paul  who  retire  ;  and  the 
officers  re-elected  were  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
President,  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Secretary:  and  Messrs.  H.  Turner,  H. 
Williams  and  A.  H.  Pearson  as  Auditors.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  business. 
— - - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Alocasias. — The  fine  leaved  species  such  as  A. 
metallica,  A.  Lowii,  A.  Veitchi,  and  A.  Thibautiana, 
should  be  re-potted  before  the  roots  commence 
active  growth,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  danger  of 
the  succulent  young  fibres  getting  broken  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  compost  should  be  loose  and  open  to  suit 
the  character  of  the  roots  which  are  of  a  semi- 
epiphytic  character.  Fibrous  .peat  mixed  with 
chopped  sphagnum,  silver  sand,  and  some  nodules  of 
charcoal  constitutes  a  suitable  compost.  Remove 
all  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  and  carefully  cut 
away  all  decayed  portions  of  the  old  tubers. 

Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata. — To  insure 
the  best  results  with  this  species,  it  must  be  treated 
somewhat  differently  from  the  above-mentioned 
kinds.  The  leaves  are  thin  and  of  a  different 
character,  while  the  variegation  develops  best  in  soil 
containing  but  a  small  amount  of  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Sandy  loam  and  pots  of  moderate  size  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plant  give  the  best  results. 

Tydaeas. — An  early  batch  of  these  plants  may  be 
started  now,  leaving  sufficient  of  the  rhizomes  to  be 
started  later  on  for  winter  flowering.  The  rhizomes 
or  tubers  should  be  separated  from  the  old  soil  and 
started  in  fresh  material.  If  they  are  put  into  small 
pots  now  they  may  be  re-potted  later  on,  using  a 
richer  and  more  substantial  compost. 

Pancratiums. — Such  species  as  P.  ovatum 
(fragrans)  and  P.  speciosum  can  be  conveniently  re¬ 
potted  at  this  season.  Remove  all  the  offsets  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  injury  to  the  old  bulbs, 
and  pot  the  latter  singly,  at  least  in  the  case  of  P. 
ovatum,  as  they  generally  come  into  bloom  at 
different  times,  and  each  can  therefore  _be  used 


separately  for  decorative  purposes.  Use  a  compost 
consisting  chiefly  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
portion  of  Well  decayed  cow  manure.  Pot  very 
firmly. 

Hippeast' um  (Amaryllis). — Early  batches  of 
this  class  of  bulbs  now  throwing  up  their  flower 
spikes  will  require  more  moisture  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  them,  to  encourage  vigorous  growth. 
They  will  derive  advantage  from  liquid  manure  after 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Pimeleas.  —  The  more  commonly  cultivated 
species  of  Pimelea  may  be  made  to  bloom  in  J une  or 
July,  if  desirable,  by  pinching  out  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  at  the  present  time. 

Hyacinths. — Those  intended  for  the  latest 
flowering  batch  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
with  a  northern  aspect  if  it  can  be  commanded.  The 
present  mild  weather  is  urging  them  on  faster  than 
is  desirable. 

Peaches.— The  mild  temperature  in  the  earliest 
house,  where  the  fruits  are  now  commenced  to  swell, 
should  be  kept  at  between  55°  and  63°,  with  ventila¬ 
tion  early  in  the  day  when  the  heat  rises  to  65°  from 
fire  heat.  It  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  70°  with  bright 
sunshine,  at  the  same  time  ventilating  freely.  To 
check  the  increase  of  red  spider,  keep  the  evapora- 
ing  pans  well  filled  with  liquid  manure,  the  ammonia 
rising  from  which  is  detrimental  to  the  enemy  and 
not  unfavourable  to  the  Peaches.  Continue  the  dis¬ 
budding  processes  and  the  heeling  down  of  the 
shoots  for  next  year’s  bearing  wood.  Do  not  permit 
overcrowding. 

Melons. — The  young  plants  for  the  earliest  batch 
should  now  be  progressing  favourably,  as  the  weather 
and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Preparations  should  be  made 
for  planting  them  out  at  an  early  date,  insuring  good 
drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds.  If  manure  is 
put  in  the  latter  to  supply  or  supplement  the  bottom 
heat,  it  should  not  be  too  much  fermented  before 
use,  otherwise  the  small  quantity  required  will  not 
supply  much  heat.  The  materials  should  be  in 
position  sufficiently  long  to  get  warmed  up  to  the 
temperature  of  the  house  before  the  plants  are  put 
into  their  positions. 

Cucumbers. — Old  plants  that  have  been  bearing 
through  the  winter  can  be  got  into  full  bearing  again 
much  sooner  than  plants  raised  in  spring.  The 
improvement  in  the  weather  should  be  causing  the 
stems  to  push  out  fresh  growth,  and  to  encourage 
fresh  root  action  a  layer  of  fermenting  dung  and 
leaves  may  be  laid  over  the  surface,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  pushing  on  the  shoots  and  fruit  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Chrysanthemums. — No  timeshouldnow  be  lost 
in  getting  in  the  cuttings  of  all  plants  that  have  not 
yet  been  propagated  in  sufficient  quantity.  Those 
that  were  rooted  in  autumn  should  forthwith  be 
potted  off  separately. 

Verbenas. — Old  plants  put  in  heat  some  time 
ago  to  urge  them  into'fresh  growth  should  have  the 
cuttings  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  are  fit,  and  put  in 
pots  of  light,  sandy  soil.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
heat  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  the  cuttings  will 
be  ready  for  potting  off  singly  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  if  they  have  been  fairly  well  treated. 

Forcing  Operations.— Earth  up  early-planted 
Potatos  before  the  stems  begin  to  tumble  about,  and 
make  up  fresh  beds  for  a  succession.  The  careful 
cultivator  will  provide  plenty  of  manure  in  time  to 
have  it  properly  fermented  before  use.  Put  in  a 
successional  batch  of  Asparagus  to  take  the  place 
of  that  coming  into  use.  Less  heat  will  now  be 
required  to  start  it  into  growth  than  at  an  early 
period.  Different  batches  should  be  in  separate 
divisions  of  a  frame  to  allow  of  different  treatment. 


CDrding  to  a  leading  grower  of  Chrysanthemums, 
you  would  require  one  quarter  of  a  barrow  load  of 
bones  for  3J  of  compost.  This  of  course  is  heavy 
manuring.  The  Chrysanthemums  have  not  a  long 
growing  period,  consequently  they  would  be  able  to 
appropriate  the  bones  best  in  the  time  if  they  are  in 
the  form  of  bone  meal.  The  same  authority  mixes 
bone  meal  or  finely  ground  bones  and  dissolved 
bones  in  equal  parts.  Coarsely  crushed  or  half-inch 
bones  would  be  useless  and  wasted  because  a  long 
time  is  required  for  them  to  decay. 

Names  of  Plants. — Renton  :  i,  Acalypha  Mac- 
feeana ;  2,  Ophiopogon  japonicus ;  3,  Selaginella 
Kraussiana ;  4,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  aurea ;  5, 
Selaginella  Kraussiana  aurea  ;  6,  Adiantum  excisum  ; 
7.  Not  Diosma  but  Coelonema  alba  ;  8,  Pteris  angusti- 
folia ;  9,  Begonia  Rex  var. ;  10,  Begonia  sp.  not 
recognised;  ii.  Polypodium  sp.  not  recognised  ;  12, 
Curculigo  recurvata,  not  a  Palm  ;  13,  Nephrodium 
mclle  corymbiferum  ;  14,  Pteris  serrulata;  15,  Poly¬ 
podium  Billardieri;  16,  Asplenium  Adiantum 
nigrum  ;  17,  Nephrodium  decompositum  glabellum  ; 
18,  Begonia  Rex  splendida;  19,  Oxalis  corniculata 
rubra. — G.  C.,  Didsbury  :  Catasetum  Naso. 

Communications  Received. — H.  A.  B. — E.  V.  L. 
—A.  O.— A.  D.— M.  T.— C.  H.  B.— H.  T.  L.— 
W.  Y.  B.-E.  P.  L.— J.  R.— E.  C. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Farmer's  Year  Book 
and  Graziers’  Manual. 

- 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  13th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  increasing 
demand  for  Agricultural  seeds.  White  Clover 
realises  higher  figures.  Foreign  Red  Clover,  Alsike 
and  Trefoil  unchanged.  English  Red  Clover  and 
Cowgrass,  in  fair  supply  at  a  further  reduction  in 
price.  Italian  Ryegrass  dearer.  Perennial  Ryegrass 
steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Feb.  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0926 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 


5  0 

2  o 
I  0 

3  0 
o  6 


s.  d.  c.  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


3  0 
I  6. 

0  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  9  0  15  o 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  o  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  o  36  o 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  o  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  o  15  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


1.  d,  t  d. 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  0 

Senista...per  doz . rz  0  18  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  18  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Poinsettia,  per  doz.  12  o  15  o 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  o  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  i2blms.  1630 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  1020 
Carnations...per  doz.  1030 
Eucbaris  ...per  doz.  3040 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  o  12  0 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0609 
Hyacinttis,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

Lilac,French,perbch.  2  &  5  0 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French,white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  16  26 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10. 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  9  0  j 


Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  i  c 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  3  040 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  so 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  6  0  10  o 

—  Saflfrano...per  doz.  z  o  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

1  Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
I  Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  10 
I  Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  z  o  40 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  10  2  0 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  09  16 


- — - 

Quejcions  ano  ansoieRS. 

Tree  of  Heaven.  ■ —  Observer :  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  botanists  as  to  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  generic  name  of  this  tree. 
Nicholson,  amongst  others,  spells  the  word  Ailantus, 
but  the  editors  of  “  The  Genera  Plantarum  ”  and  the 
"  Index  Kewensis  ”  adopt  the  word  Ailanthus,  and  if 
these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  standard  authorities, 
upon  whom  are  we  to  look  ? 

Bones  for  Chrysanthemums. — J.  R.  :  You  do 
not  inform  us  of  the  size  of  your  barrow,  and  you 
must  know  that  it  varies  in  size  in  different 
localities.  The  weight  of  the  bones  varies  according 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  them.  A  ready 
method  is  to  take  a  6  in.  pot,  and  fill  it  four  or  five 
times  for  the  quantity  of  compost  you  mention.  Ac- 
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WILL  BE  READY  END  OF  FEBRUARY. 

In  CLOTH  (Crown  Svo,  5  by  TJ),  price  2  6 ;  Post  Free,  2  9. 

BeAMTEOR  ORCHIB  GROWER’S  GUIDE  BOOK. 

By  H.  A.  BURBERRY.  F.R.H.S-. 

Orchid  Grower  for  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury,  Birmingham. 

This  book  will  contain  sound,  practical  information  and 
advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions 
of  those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house, 
and  Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of 
Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year. 

Can  be  obtained  from  the  Author,  Ethel  House,  King’s 
Heath,  Birmingham;  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Publishers, 
School  Lane,  Liverpool;  Cornish  Brothers,  High  Street, 
Birmingham;  and  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYX>HER, 

Exotic  Mrseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


LIIL-IUIVI  AXJKATUlVr. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Splendid  Bulbs  ...  .  4/-,  6/-,  and  10/-  per  dozen. 

Lilium  Album  Kraetzerii  ...  6/-  to  9/-  „  „ 

,,  Rubrum  Cruentum  ...  6/-  „  ,, 

„  Melpomene  .  10/-  ,,  „ 

,,  Kramerii .  6/-  ,,  ,, 

And  all  other  Lilies  at  equally  low  prices.  .American  Pearl 
Tuberoses  6/-  per  too.  Thousands  of  Orchids  in  stock.  Please 
write  for  List  to: — H.  A.  TRACY,  F.R.H.S.,  Lily  and 
Orchid  Nursery,  TWICKENHAM. 


SPSCIAX^  CTJIL.TXJKLE 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  5/1 WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 


CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  finest  named  sorts, 
from  6s.  per  doz. ;  without  names,  to  colour,  4s.  per  doz.  Laced 
and  Self  PINKS,  from  3s.  per  doz.  PYRETHRUMS, 
Double  and  Single,  to  name,  from  5s.  per  doz.  Show  and 
Fancy  PANSIES,  from  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  DAHLIAS  in  all 
the  classes.  Cuttings  Irom  is.  6d.  per  doz.  Catalogues  Free. 


M.  CiLMI>EEEE, 

FLORIST, 

HIGH  BLANTYRE,  N.B. 


FERNS 


SPECIALITY. 


We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  ot  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  22),  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  as.,  post  free.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s. ;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s. ;  100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  23s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  In  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  kinds, 
45s. ;  too,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


COMPLETE  ERADICATION  of  all  IN¬ 
SECT  PESTS  in  GREENHOUSES  and 
FRAMES  is  thoroughly  ensured  by  using 
the 

LETHORION  (VAPOUR  GONE). 

E»J5.TEI»T. 

They  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  only 
reliable  Fumigators,  being 
thoroughly  uniform  in 
strength,  and  are  not  liable 
to  deterioration  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  They  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate 
flower  or  plant. 

Scale  and  mealy-bug  may 
be  completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices  : — For  frames  of  50 
to  100  cubic  feet.  No.  i  Cone, 
reduced  to  6d.  each;  500  to 
700  feet.  No.  2,  IS. ;  r.ooofeet 
to  1.500,  No.  3,  IS.  6d. 

To  be  had  from  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

Manufacturers  :—C0RRY  &  Co., 

LIMITED, 

13, 15,  &  16,  Finsbury  St.,  London,  E.C. 


WHEALS’  eEEDS 

^  HIGHEST  ^QUALITY 

SerKlLor  Km  0a?alo^ue. 

rJ. 


1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

Oenuine,  'w'ell 

On  receipt  of  Postal  Order  is.  6d..  or  20  stamps,  we  will  send 
Post  Free  i  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow- 
Crown  Parsnip,  Magnum  Bonum  Onion  (large  handsome 
variety,  keeps  well),  and  Sele  ted  Carrot ;  §  oz.  each  of  Savoy, 
Radish.  Early  Turnip, and  Broccoli  early  and  late;  i  packet 
each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow,  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  Choice 
Flower  Seeds. 

Also  for  IS.  extra,  i  packet  each  Mustard,  Cress,  Beet, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  or  Brussel  Sprouts,  Leek,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Golden  Ball  Turnip ;  and  with  every  2s.  6d.  parcel  we 
will  send  Two  Grand  Novelties — A  Packet  of  Sharpe’s  Queen 
Peas  (true  stock,  the  best' pea  in  cultivation,  large  pods,  well 
filled  with  from  nine  to  eleven  debcious  Peas),  and  a  6d.  packet 
of  White  Elephant  Runner  Beans  (unequalled  in  size  of  pod, 
and  very  tender). 

The  above  Two  Parcels  contain  5s.  6d.  worth  of  finest  quality 
Seeds  for  P.  O.  2s.  6d.  or  32  stamps. 

GROVES  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  SEEDSMEN, 

PiDDLETRENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 


CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAM. 


Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  tbe  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un¬ 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

'ViriVI.  CUODBUSH  &  SON^, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


SMYTH’S 

SOILS,  &c. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B'^own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4to  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Writefor  Price  List,  free  by  post. 

H.  (5.  SMYTH, 

21.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDEY  USE,  W.C. 


IRONFOUNDERS  STOURBRIDGE. 


For  Greenhouses,  &c  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones  Treatise,  “  Heating  by  Hot-water,”  120  pages  an< 
■jo  engravings.  Cloth,  2S. 

“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  of  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Conservatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscribers  for  a  65.  monthly  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  GARDENING,”  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

March. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14.— Flower  Show  in  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

14.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

14,  15. — Preston  Spring  Flower  Show. 

April. 

4,  5. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show. 

10,  24. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

18. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

24. — Flower  Show  in  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

May. 

8, — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  — Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 

Manchester. 

23,  24.  25. — R.H.S.,  Temple  Show. 

23. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

12,  26.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14,  15. — York  Floral  Fete. 

20.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27. — National  Rose  Show  at  Windsor. 

27.  — Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

28.  — Eltham  Rose  Show, 

July. 

4. — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

4,  5.. — Lee,  Blackheath.  and  Lewisham  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 

7.- -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

11,  12. — Royal  -Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

12,  — Worksop  Rose  Show. 

ig, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

21.  — Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafford. 

August. 

6.7. — Northampton  Flower  Show. 

14,  28.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15,  — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

September. 

11,  25.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


The  Gardening  World. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 
1,  insrnsr 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 

Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8d. 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SCALE  OP  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and 64.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  64.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


Name  __ 
Address 
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ENSURE  A  CONSTANT  SUPPLY 
OF  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 


All  the  year  round  hy  ordering 


CONTENTS: 

Six  quarts  Peas,  for  succession,  4  pints  Beans  (Broad), 
I  pint  Beans  (French  Runner),  i  pint  Beans  (French  Dwarf), 
I  pkt.  Beet,  i  pkt.  Borecole  cr  Kale,  3  pkts.  Broccoli,  i  pkt. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  3  pkts.  Cabbage,  2  oz.  Carrot,  i  pkt.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  2  pkts.  (ielery,  i  pkt.  Corn  Salad,  i  pkt.  Conve 
Tronchuda,  3  oz.  and  i  pkt.  Cress,  2  pkts.  Cucumber,  i  pkt. 
Endive,  3  pkts.  Herbs,  i  pkt.  Leek,  3  pkts.  Lettuce,  1  pkt. 
Melon,  4  oz.  Mustard,  3  oz.  Onion,  1  pkt.  Parsley,  i  oz. 
Parsnip,  3  oz.  Radish,  4  oz.  Spinach,  i  pkt.  Salsafy,  i  pkt. 
Savoy,  I  pkt.  Scorzonera,  i  pkt.  Tomato,  3  oz.  Turnip,  i  pkt. 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

Other  Boxes  at  2/6,  5/-,  7/6, 12/6,  15/-,  42/-, 
63/-,  and  105/-  each.  Carriage  Free.  Five  per 
cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


From  JAS.  BLACKHAM,  Esq.,  The  Mount.  Fillongley. 

"  Please  send  me  a  bos  of  Garden  Seeds.  My  Gardener 
takes  one  each  year;  he  says  Webbs’  Garden  Seeds  are 
always  ot  uniform  quality,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  sown  them  tor  me  his  crops  have  never  failed.” 


See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post  free  1/. 

Abridged  Edition  Gratis  ajid  post  free, 

WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


DANIELS  BRO^ 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

CYJPUER, 

Exotic  llnrseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


LIWXJIVi:  AURATXJIVI. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Splendid  Bulbs  . 4/-,  6j-,  and  10/-  per  dozen. 

Lilium  Album  Kraetzerii  ...  61-  to  9/-  ,,  ,, 

,,  Rubrum  Cruentum  ...  6/-  ,,  ,, 

,,  Melpomene  .  10/-  ,,  „ 

,,  Kramerii .  6/-  ,. 

And  all  other  Lilies  at  equally  low  prices.  American  Pearl 
Tuberoses  6/-  per  100.  Thousands  of  Orchids  in  stock.  Please 
write  for  List  to: — H.  A.  TRACY,  F.R.H.S.,  Lily  and 
Orchid  Nursery,  TV/ICKENHAM. 


WILL  BE  READY  END  OF  FEBRUARY. 

In  CLOTH  (Crown  8vo,  5  by  7J),  price  2(6 ;  Post  Free,  2,9. 

The  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE  BOOK. 

By  ri.  A.  BURBERRY,  F.R.H.S., 

Orchid  Grower  for  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain^  M.P., 
Highbury,  Birmingham. 

This  book  will  contain  sound,  practical  information  and 
advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions 
of  those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house, 
and  Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of 
Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year. 

Can  be  obtained  from  the  Author,  Ethel  House,  King’s 
Heath,  Birmingham;  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Publishers, 
School  Lane,  Liverpool;  Cornish  Brothers,  High  Street, 
Birmingham;  and  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


SPSCIAX^  CUlLi^URS 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 


CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  finest  named  sorts, 
from  6s.  per  doz. ;  without  names,  to  colour,  4s.  per  doz.  Laced 
and  Self  PINKS,  from  3s.  per  doz.  PYRETHRUMS, 
Double  and  Single,  to  name,  from  5s.  per  doz.  Show  and 
Fancy  PANSIES,  from  as.  fid.  per  doz.  DAHLIAS  in  all 
the  classes.  Cuttings  Irom  is.  fid.  per  doz.  Catalogues  Free. 


m;. 

FLORIST, 


Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

OUR  12/6  COLLECTION 


Of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  contains  the  following 
liberal  assortment,  all  guaranteed  of  finest  stocks  and 
best  growing  quality.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free 
to  any  address  in  the  British  Isles  on  receipt  of 
Cheque  or  P.O.O. 


SEVEN  PINTS  PEAS  for  succession,  and 


I  pint  Broad  Beans.  ,  i 

I  pint  French  Beans.  2 

I  pint  Runner  Beans.  i 

I  pkt.  Beet,  dark  red.  3 

I  pkt.  Borecole,  curled.  i 

1  pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts.  2 

2  pkts.  Broccoli, earlyandlate. 

2  pkts.  Cabbage,  best  sorts.  i 
I  pkt.  Savoy,  dwarf  Drum-  i 
head. 

ij  oz.  Carrot,  Intermediate,  2 
&c. 

r  pkt.  Cauliflower,  Giant.  2 

1  pkt.  Celery,  best  sorts.  2 

4  ozs.  Cress,  plain.  i 

2  pkts.  Cucumber,  frame  and  3 

ridge.  2 

I  pkt.  Endive,  moss  curled. 

I  pkt.  Gourd  or  Pumpkin. 


pkt.  Leek,  Ayton  Castle, 
pkts.  Lettuce,  Cos  and 
Cabbage. 

ozs.  Mustard,  white, 
pkt.  Melon,  choice, 
ozs.  Onion, WhiteSpanish, 
&c. 

pkt.  Parsley,  fine  curled, 
oz.  Parsnip,  hollow- 
crowned. 

ozs.  Radish,  long  and 
turnip, 
ozs.  Spinach, 
ozs.  Turnip,  Snowball, &c. 
pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow, 
pkts.  Herbs,  Sweet  and  Pot. 
pkts.  Tomato,  Scarlet  Per¬ 
fection,  &c. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 


CHOICE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 

A  YEAR’S  SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES. 

63/-,  42/-,  31/6,  21/-.  7/6,  5/-,  &  2/9.  Carriage  Free. 

“  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  when  I  saw  the  splendid 
Collection  you  sent  me  for  the  amount  charged  (12s.  6d.). 
Why,  where  is  your  profit  ?  47  packets,  say  2d.  per  packet.  I 
have  known  the  time  when  I  should  have  readily  paid  £2  2S. 
for  such  an  assortment,  and  thought  I  had  got  off  cheaply.” — 
Mr.  T.  HALE,  Claydon. 


HIGH  BLANTYRE,  N.B. 


A 

SPECIALITY. 

We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the'  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  ot  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  22J,  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2S.,  post  fiee.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  r2  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  fid. ;  50  for  21s. ;  roo,  in  12 
varieties,  21s. ;  too,  in  25  varieties,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s. ;  100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  fid, ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  t2  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  23  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  kinds, 
45s, ;  100,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application  to 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 


THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES. 

Tottenham,  London. 


VINES!  VINES! 


Fine,  well-ripened,  short-jointed  canes  of  all  best  kinds.  In 
perfect  health,  and  a(  moderate  prices. 

Black  Hamburgh 
Black  Alicante 
Muscats 
Lady  Downes 
Gros  Colmar 
Madresfield  Court,  &c. 


All  popular  kinds,  also  all  newer  soils  of  merit.  Prices  on 
application. 

DICKSON’S  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 

TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Missjoliffe  Improved — Winter  Cheer — Mrs.  Hemsiey — in  48 
pots,  fine,  bushy  stuff  in  bud, 

PRICE,  ETC.,  ON  APPLICATION. 

H.B.  MAY,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries, 

UPPER  EDMONTON. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  409. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  February  27th. — Sale  of  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants,  etc., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  28th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday.  March  rst. — Sale  of  Hardy  Plant=,  etc.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  2nd — Sale  of  established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1894. 


]||ooT  Fibres  in  Winter. — The  question 
^  whether  the  young  fibres  of  the  roots 
of  plants  do,  or  do  not,  die  on  the  approach 
of  winter  is  one  which  appears  to  be  of 
perennial  interest  to  gardeners.  In  another 
column  a  correspondent  explains  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  subject  was 
recently  debated  by  the  Preston  and  Ful- 
wood  Horticultural  Society.  It  would  be 
too  sweeping  an  assertion  to  state  without 
reserve  either  that  they  do  or  that  they  do 
not  die,  because  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  roots  die  or  live  according  to  their 
natural  durability  and  the  conditions  of 
their  environment.  In  the  case  of  annuals, 
deciduous  bulbs,  tubers,  and  other  plants 
of  that  nature,  the  whole  system  of  roots 
perishes  annually,  as  do  those  of  biennials 
during  the  second  year.  With  perennial 
plants  the  case  is  different,  and  might  be 
said  to  vary  with  each  specific  case. 
Even  root  hairs,  which  are  the  finest  and 
ultimate  ramifications  of  roots,  may  or 
may  not  die  completely  away  the  first 
winter,  although  it  may  be  assumed  that 
in  most  cases  they  do. 

Supposing  we  take  fruit  trees,  such  as 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Peaches,  as  an  example. 
If  it  were  an  admitted  fact  that  the  young 
roots  of  these  trees  habitually  and  natu¬ 
rally  die  in  winter,  the  condition  of  the  soil 
as  to  moisture  would  be  compai  atively 
immaterial.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Lind- 
ley  and  other  good  physiologists  considered 
that  the  roots  of  trees  were  not  even  dor¬ 
mant  in  winter  except  when  actually  frozen. 
Our  own  experience,  and  that  of  observant 
gardeners  generally,  is  that  trees  make  a 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  growth  after 
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the  fall  of  the  leaf,  but  more  particularly 
in  autumn  or  the  early  part  of  winter, 
before  the  temperature  of  tlie  soil  sinks  so 
low  as  to  check  active  extension.  This  is 
natural,  on  account  of  the  store  of  reserve 
material  elaborated  by  the  leaves  before 
their  fall,  and  the  autumn  rains,  which 
soften  the  ground  and  furnish  the  roots 
with  that  moisture  without  which  root 
growth,  and  particularly  their  healthy  ex¬ 
tension,  would  be  impossible.  Then  it 
follows  that  if  roots  are  in  active  progress 
at  that  time  they  cannot  be  dead.  Moisture 
can  onl}^  be  absorbed  by  the  root  hairs, 
small  fibres,  and  the  younger  portions  of 
the  thicker  roots. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  in  a  healthy  condition  are  never 
entirely  inactive,  but  that  they  progress  at 
a  greater  or  less  speed  according  as  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  season,  temperature, 
and  moisture,  favour  or  retard  them  ;  and 
that  all  roots  proper  (excluding  root  hairs) 
are  of  some  years’  duratio.i,  and  may  live 
for  many  years  if  they  thicken.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  slender  and  delicate 
roots  are  liable  to  accidents  of  inan)^  kinds, 
arising  from  bad  cultivation,  bad  soils,  and 
other  causes.  They  may  lose  vitality  and 
vigour  through  any  or  all  of  these  causes, 
and  so  perish  sooner  than  they  would 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  Gar¬ 
deners  may  rest  assured  that  these  slender 
fibres  are  frequently  struggling  against  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances,  just  like  those 
parts  of  the  tree  w'hich  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  some  or  other  of  them  die 
from  time  to  time  ;  but  they  never  die  off 
regularly  in  winter  or  any  other  time  any 
more  than  the  twigs  of  the  same  tree  do. 


HE  Fru.it  Bloom. — Although  we  have 
heard  some  gardeners  express  them¬ 
selves  as  being  in  no  way  alarmed,  or 
having  any  reason  for  worry,  because  the 
fruit  bloom  especially  on  walls  promises 
to  be  unduly  early,  yet  we  think  their 
thoughts  rather  belie  their  assertions,  and 
that  there  is  much  of  concern  all  the  same. 
The  condition  of  the  fruit  bloom  naturally 
creates  anxiety  at  all  times.  Everything 
so  far  as  the  securing  of  a  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned  depends  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  bloom  first,  and  next  as  to 
the  way  it  shall  pass  through  the  custo¬ 
mary  spring  ordeals. 

When  the  bloom  opens  late  we  regard  it 
as  safe,  but  that  is  not  at  all  certain. 
When  bloom  is  unduly  retarded  by  a 
period  of  low  temperature  and  sunless 
weather  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
during  that  prolonged  period  of  inaction 
the  pollen  grams  have  become  infertile, 
and  bloom  is  not  properly  set,  hence  later 
it  falls  largel3L  This  spring  the  bloom  is 
not  at  present  in  danger  of  being  retarded 
in  that  way,  indeed,  is  unquestionably 
precocious,  and  on  warm  walls  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  open  or 
bursting  into  flower,  whilst  Pears  have 
largely  shelled  their  bloom  scales  and  are 
becoming  white  unto  the  flowering. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  sharp  frosts 
of  the  last  few  days  will  continue 
long  enough  to  check  this  early  develop¬ 
ment,  and  then  all  will  depend  upon  the 
weather  conditions  after  the  bloom  expan¬ 
sion.  If  cold  rains  come,  then  it  will  be 
bad  for  the  blooms,  protect  them  as  we 
may.  All  the  same,  some  protection  should 
be  given  in  any  case.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  weather  remains  open,  then 
fertilisation  may  .soon  be  accomplished, 
and  all  may  be  safe.  To  attempt  to  check 
the  free  expansion  of  the  bloom  by  shading 
during  the  day  is  of  very  doubtful  service. 
Probably  it  w’ould  be  best  in  such  a  case 
to  leave  Nature  alone,  but,  so  far  as 


possible,  protecting  at  night.  One  thing  in 
favour  of  the  bloom  is  found  in  the 
thorough  saturation  the  soil  is  getting,  and 
yet  another  reason  for  being  hopeful  lies  in 
the  fact  that  last  autumn  we  had  a  grand 
ripening  time  for  the  wood,  and  that  buds 
should  be  strong  and  fertile. 

f  ARDEN  Wages. — At  a  time  when  private 
gardening  is  as  an  occupation  getting 
ver}^  low  and  unreliable,  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  that  not  only  is  there  a  great 
and  continuous  advance  in  market  garden¬ 
ing,  but  also  tfjat  relatively  for  the 
ordinary  worker  w^ages  are  in  this  branch 
of  horticulture  distinctly  better.  But  there 
is  another  phase  of  the  wage  question  in 
relation  to  gardening  that  needs  emphasi¬ 
sing.  It  applies  chiefly  when  in  contrast  to 
other  vocations,  two  especially,  those  of 
brewing  and  farming.  With  regard  to  the 
former  it  is  well  known  that  for  ever}'  20s. 
expended  in  drink  by  the  consumer  only 
IS.  goes  for  labour,  yet  we  have  in  the 
brewing  industry  a  capital  employed  that 
is  so  enormous  as  to  be  almost  incal¬ 
culable. 

Now,  in  market  gardening  the  capital 
invested  is  relatively  quite  small,  yet  does 
it  relatively  employ  fully  six  times  as  much 
labour.  A  huge  brewery  with  a  capital  of 
some  ;^ioo,ooo  would  probably  employ 
loo  men.  Market  gardens  with  such  a 
capital  would  employ  perhaps  i,ooo  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  proportion  paid  to  labour  for 
retailed  pound  would  be  from  los.  to  I2s. 
Now  here  we  have  not  a  philanthropic  or 
puritanical  fact,  but  one  of  strict  social 
economy,  and  as  such  we  refer  to  it 
because  it  shows  the  greater  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  market  gardening,  the 
greater  the  area  of  land  thus  utilised,  the 
greater  in  every  sense  the  number  of 
workers  required,  "o  that  in  many  ways  the 
nation  gains  by  this  great  and  valuable 
industry. 

But  when  we  compare  gardening  with 
farming  there  is  at  once  seen  a  remarkable 
difference  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  labour 
employed  and  its  remuneration.  Here  w'e 
see  wages  leap  up  from  i2S.  to  iSs.  and  £i 
per  week,  and  the  increase  from  one 
worker  to  four  or  six.  Women  again  find 
in  market  gardening  occupation  that  is  not 
furnished  in  an}'  other  way.  A  farm  of 
loo  acres  in  a  parish  is  very  little  help  to 
any  one,  but  a  market  garden  of  the  same 
area,  especially  when  a  portion  is  under 
fruit,  becomes  a  great  blessing.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  notable  fact  even  to-day  that 
whilst  agriculture  is  decaying,  market 
gardening  is  still  flourishing  and  increas¬ 
ing. 

- - 

Death  of  Mrs.  Martin  Hope  Sutton. — We  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  on  the  i6th  inst.,  at  Cintra  Lodge, 
Whiteley,  Reading,  of  Sophia  Woodhead,  wife  of 
Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  aged  72. 

The  Farningham  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  this  year  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  27ih  June. 

The  late  Mr.  Ambrose  B.vsset. — The  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ambrose  Basset,  formerly  of  Stamford 
Hill,  and  Sisters  House,  Clapham  Common,  a  well 
known  patron  of  horticulture  same  25  or  30  years 
ago,  wh<)  died  at  Basingstoke  on  December  15th, 
was  proved  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  value  of  the  personal 
estate  amounting  to  upwards  of  ;^89,ooo. 

Potatos  and  Sulphate  of  Copper. — The  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  garden  of  H  H.  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of 
Murshidabad,  has  reported  that  the  Potato  crop  at 
Roesbagh  and  in  the  Mabarak-Manjil  had  totally 
failed.  The  failure  was  attributed  to  heavy  rain, 
and  partly  to  the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  the 
proportion  of  copper-salt  made  use  of  was  too 
large,  especially  as  it  was  used  in  a  free  state  and 
uncombined  with  lime.  The  result  was,  the  plants 
suffered  from  the  caustic  effect  of  the  salt. 


L'Orchideene. — The  members  of  this  Belgian 
society  of  Orchid  lovers  have  decided  on  the  occasion 
of  the  holding  of  their  fiftieth  meeting,  on  the  nth  of 
March  next,  to  give  some  proof  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  founders  and 
organisers  of  the  society,  by  inviting  the  Messrs 
Linden,  father  and  son,  to  a  complimentary  breakfast, 
and  presenting  to  each  of  them  an  album  containing 
the  carte-de-visite  photographs  of  those  who  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

A  New  Horticultural  Society,  called  the  People’s 
Palace  and  East  London  Horticultural  Society,  has 
just  been  started  in  the  east  of  London.  The 
members  will  have  privileges  of  a  substantial  kind, 
and  advice  on  various  difficult  matters  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants.  Shows  will  be 
held  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  courses  of 
lectures  will  commence  at  the  People's  Palace 
almost  immediately.  The  subscription  has  been 
fixed  at  IS.,  in  order  to  bring  the  society  within  the 
reach  of  all.  A  special  feature  is  the  section  for 
children  under  14,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  3d. 

Edible  Tubers  from  the  Azores. — Atthe  lastmeeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Mr.  D.  Morris  e.xhibited 
specimens  of  an  edible  tuber  recently  imported  into 
the  London  markets  from  the  Azore  Islands.  The 
tubers  are  cylindric,  obtuse,  about  2  inches  long,  as 
thick  as  the  thumb,  brilliant  crimson  externally',  and 
with  thickened  leaf  scales  at  regular  intervals  over 
the  surface.  Mr.  Morris  considered  the  tubers  to  be 
those  known  in  Peru  under  the  name  of  Oca,  and 
produced  by  Oxalis  crenata.  Numerous  varieties  of 
Oca,  differing  in  size  and  colour,  are  grown  in  New 
Granada,  and  their  tubers  are  much  esteemed  as 
esculents. 

Apple  Roi  d'Angleterre. — Some  fruits  of  this 
variety  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  by  Mr.  G. 
Woodward,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone.  They  were 
above  the  medium,  or  even  of  large  size,  ovate  or 
sub  conical  in  outline,  with  a  smooth  yellow  skin. 
The  eye  was  closed  in  a  smooth,  shallow  basin.  The 
yellow  flesh  was  tender,  juicy,  and  tolerably  sweet, 
but  doubtless  a  little  past  its  prime  condition  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  specimens  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  would  no  doubt  keep  for  some  time  yet, 
and  prove  very  serviceable  for  culinary  purposes. 
An  Award  of  iMerit  was  accorded  it. 

Taunton  Horticultural  Society. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  successful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
provincial  horticultural  societies.  At  the  recent  annua 
meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  receipts  amounted 
to  ^^773  8s.  6d.  ;  the  expenditure  to  /ydy  7s.  gd.  So 
a  small  balance  is  added  to  the  12s.  4d.,  the 

balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  More  money  had  been  paid  in  prizes  than  in 
1892,  and  the  receipts  on  the  whole  compared 
favourably  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
annual  show  was  fixed  for  the  second  Thursday  in 
August,  and  it  will  take  place  as  usual  in  Vivary 
Park.  It  is  proposed  to  revive  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  held  so  many  years  in  the  town,  and  as  Mr.  W. 
Herbert  Fowler  has  offered  to  accept  a  good  deal  of 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  it  out,  it  should  prove, 
like  the  summer  show,  a  distinct  success. 

A  Recreation  Ground  for  Deptford. — The  Parks 
Committee  on  Tuesday  submitted  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  the  London  County  Council  to  purchase, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  /36,oco,  seventeen  acres 
of  land  atJLower-road,  Deptford,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  recreation  ground,  the  Council  to  contribute  not 
more  than  ;f24,ooo.  Upon  the  question  of  the 
desirableness  of  the  acquisition,  the  committee 
thought  there  could  hardly  be  two  opinions.  The 
land,  which  was  in  a  densely-populated  neighbour¬ 
hood,  was  the  only  suitable  open  ground  left  in  the 
district,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  built  upon,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  find  any  site  which  could 
be  used  as  a  breathing  space  for  the  thousands  of 
artisans  and  others  in  the  locality.  There  were 
upwards  of  20, coo  children  attending  the  schools  in 
the  immediate  district.  Towards  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chase,  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  owner,  had  promised  to  con¬ 
tribute  £2.000,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
Greenwich  District  Board  would  contribute  at  least 
£-j,ooo.  The  price  asked  for  the  land  (2,100  per 
acre)  was  considerably  less  than  the  market  value. 
The  report  was  adopted. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presiding  over  a  well 
attended  and  very  harmonious  meeting.  The  report 
presented  by  the  Committee  was  as  follows : — 

“  The  year  1S93,  in  its  relation  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  was  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  new 
Societies,  having  for  their  object  the  encouragement 
of  the  culture  of  the  golden  flower  ;  for  the  large 
number  of  exhibitions  held  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
for  the  high  character  of  the  competitive  blooms 
generally.  These  signs  of  progress  acted  upon  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  several  ways 
for  good,  and  they  especially  operated  to  bring  an 
unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  members  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Societies  affiliated  to  it,  as  many  as 
157  persons  having  joined  during  the  year,  and  six 
Societies  were  admitted  to  affiliation. 

"  If  the  early  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
September  was  on  a  restricted  scale,  those  held  in 
October  and  December  were  characterised  by  such 
unwonted  extent  and  high  quality  in  the  flowers  as 
to  rival  what  is  seen  in  November.  The  November 
'show,  the  great  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the 
year,  fully  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  finest 
display  held  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  entries 
were  very  large  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  in  that 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  which  Major 
CoIlis  Browne  so  generously  gave  a  handsome 
Silver  Cup  as  an  additional  first  prize,  there  were 
nineteen  competitors,  and  an  extremely  keen  com¬ 
petition  followed.  The  same  liberal  donor  offers  a 
similar  cup  in  the  same  class  for  competition  in 
November  next  ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  a  Silver  Cup 
as  an  additional  first  prize  in  the  following  class 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms.  The  National  Chal¬ 
lenge  Trophy  was  won  for  the  third  time  by  the 
St.  Neots  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden  Society, 
while  the  competition  for  the  yearly  possession  of 
the  Holmes’  Memorial  Cups  was  remarkably 
close. 

"The  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  have 
more  than  maintained  their  interest  for  the  members, 
and  the  number  of  new  varieties  presented  for 
examination  was  unprecedentedly  large.  Some  new 
Japanese  varieties  of  great  promise  were  sent  by  M. 
E.  Cal  vat,  of  Grenoble,  while  other  foreign  raisers 
contributed  blooms  —  indications  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Floral  Committee 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The  average  attendance 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  these  occasions 
is  highly  satisfactory.  .  The  Certificates  of  Merit 
awarded  to  new  varieties  were  granted  only  to 
flowers  characterised  by  approved  quality. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society  to 
hold  three  exhibitions  in  the  present  year  as  in  1893, 
in  October,  November,  and  December,  and  the 
directors  have  granted  an  increase  on  the  sum  of 
money  annually  given  to  the  prize  fund. 

"The  schedules  of  prizes  for  the  different  shows 
have  been  carefully  revised,  and  by  means  of  the 
special  prize  fund,  to  which  several  generous  contri¬ 
butions  have  been  made,  some  new  features,  illus¬ 
trating  the  decorative  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
have  been  added  to  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the 
November  exhibition. 

"  The  educational  work  of  the  Society  has  this 
season  been  furthered  by  the  reading  of  two  papers 
at  meetings  of  the  Committee ;  one,  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham, 
dealing  with  suggestions  for  improving  our  Chry¬ 
santhemum  exhibitions  ;  the  other,  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Shea,  on  judging  Chrysanthemums.  In  each 
case  discussion  followed,  and  the  paper  by  Mr.  Shea 
will  be  again  considered  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

"  The  Committee  are  gratified  to  report  that  the 
reserve  fund  started  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
has  reached  the  sum  of  /55  2s.  The  Committee 
have  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of  their  old  presi¬ 
dent  and  colleague,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  so  long  and 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  Society,  as  also  of 
that  of  two  of  their  vice-presidents,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Ebury  and  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

"  To  their  president.  Sir  E.  Saunders,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  tender  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  his 
presence  at  the  various  exhibitions,  for  taking  the 


chair  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  also  for  his  liberal 
contributions  to  the  various  funds  of  the  Society." 

The  financial  statement  showed  total  receipts 
amounting  to  £?>gi  os.  id.,  the  principal  items  of 
which  were  :  subscriptions,  /223  2S.  6d.  ;  foreign 
subscriptions,  igs.  gd.  ;  donations  and  special 
prizes,  £60  7s.  6d.  ;  Royal  Aquarium  Company, 
/zyS  15s.  6d.  ;  affiliated  societies'  fees,  &c., 

/130  19s.  6d. ;  advertisements  in  schedule,  ^24  4s.  6d.; 
catalogues  and  postages,  £g  3s.  6d.  ;  sale  of  tickets, 
^27  i6s. ;  and  donations  to  reserve  fund,  ^55  2s. 
The  disbursements  included :  prizes,  ;^436  5s.  6d.  ; 
medals,  engraving,  &c  ,  £'j^  i6s.  7d.  ;  hire  of  plants 
and  cartage, /zG  i6s.  qd.  Judges' fees,  luncheons,  &c., 
;^4i  IIS.;  bill  posting,  advertisements,  &c.,/34  os.  6d.  ; 
hire  of  rooms,  and  expenses  of  annual  dinner, 
£21  los.  2d.  ;  printing,  stationery,  stamps,  telegrams, 
&c  ,  £ioz  163.  6d.;  and  clerical  assistance,  £^i  os.  6d.; 
this  side  of  the  account  showing  a  balance  in  hand 
of/15  15s.  8d.,  exclusiveof  the  Reserve  Fund. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was 
moved  by  the  chairman,  who  congratulated  the 
members  on  a  very  successful  year's  work  accom¬ 
plished  under  most  trying  circumstances,  and  on 
being  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously,  together  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  auditors,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  and  Mr.  H.  Williams, 
for  their  valued  services.  The  following  officers 
were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President, 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders;  Vice-presidents,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  Lord  Rothschild,  Lord 
D’Isle  and  Dudley,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  (President  Royal 
Plorticultural  Society),  Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  Sir 
Guyer  Hunter,  G.C.M.G  ,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart,  W.  Herbert  P'owler,  Esq.,J.P.,  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Robert  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S  , 
H.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  F.  A. 
Sevan,  Esq.,  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  and  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq.  ;  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Starling,  Esq.  ;  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  ;  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  Mr.  B.  Wynne  ; 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean  ;  Honorary 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne  ;  and  Honorary  Auditors,  Mr.  H.  Williams 
and  Mr.  T.  C.  Ward.  Eighteen  members  were 
nominated  for  the  twelve  ordinary  vacancies  on  the 
General  Committee  and  two  extraordinary  vacancies 
created  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Wynne  as  Vice- 
Chairman  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
which  were  filled  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  F.  Bing¬ 
ham,  Mr.  F.  J.  Long,  Mr.  J.  Newton,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs,  Mr.  R.  Reeve,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  Witty,  with  the  addition  of 
the  following  new  members  : — Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet  ;  Captain  Hicks, 
Albert  Nursery,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E.  ;  P.  Waterer, 
Esq.,  Dartford  ;  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Downside  Gardens, 
Leatherhead  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  superintendent, 
Victoria  Park  ;  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Hammill,  Clapham 
Park. 

Mr.  B.  Wynne  moved  “  That  the  best  thanks  of 
this  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  N.C.S.  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  on  his  retirement  from 
the  office  of  vice-chairman  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  invaluable  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Society  as  one  of  its  leading 
executive  officers  ;  and  that  this  resolution  be  suit¬ 
ably  engrossed  on  vellum  and  presented  to  Mr.  Jukes 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  as  a  slight  memento  of  his 
long  and  honoured  association  with  the  Society  and 
its  work."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Jukes  expressed  the  deep  regret  which  he  felt 
at  being  obliged  to  sever  himself  to  some  extent  from 
colleagues  with  whom  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  associated  in  the  good  work  of  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  their  favourite  flower ;  but  having 
other  engagements,  which  would  in  future  prevent 
him  from  giving  so  much  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  vice-chairman  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he 
felt  that  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  retire  in  favour  of  some 
other  member  of  the  Society,  who  could  regularly 
attend  the  meetings  and  properly  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Beyond  this  extent  his  interest 
in  the  Society  would  in  no  way  slacken  ;  he  should 
come  among  them  as  often  as  he  could,  and  hoped 
to  see  the  Society  grow  and  prosper  beyond  any¬ 
thing  achieved  in  the  past. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 


GARDENERS  AND  THEIR 
TESTIMONIALS. 

It  is  sail  that  variety  is  charming,  and  certainly 
were  it  not  for  the  endless  variety  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing  existing  in  the  world,  monotony 
■  would  kill  the  very  best  of  us,  and  to  no  one  should 
this  be  more  apparent  than  to  the  gardener,  whose 
very  profession  is  to  deal  with  variety.  This  should 
teach  him  that  even  amongst  gardeners’  variety 
must  exist — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  — as  it  will  do 
to  the  end  of  the  Chapter,  let  the  labour  market  be 
as  it  may. 

"  Till  of  man  a  nobler  pattern. 

Sun  and  earth  at  length  behold.” 

These  various  grades  of  ability  in  the  profession 
are  no  discredit  to  it,  but  tend  rather  to  make  the 
bright  lights  show  up  even  brighter  than  otherwise 
they  would  do.  Why  then  all  this  croaking  about 
the  "Weeds"?  rather  should  it  be  our  desire  to 
accept  things  as  we  find  them,  and  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  every  one  and  everything.  "Weeds” 
though  they  may  seem  to  come,  have  their  position 
in  nature  and  their  existence  to  support,  and  if  placed 
in  their  proper  sphere,  and  taken  in  hand  kindly 
and  with  true  humane  consideration,  there  are  very 
few  if  any  but  will  be  able  to  support  it.  It  is  not  to 
the  right  about  we  should  send  them  or  with  an 
ever  critical  eye  watch  and  chastise  them.  They 
are  like  glass  and  require  handling  with  care  and 
consideration  ;  they  want  if  possible  to  be  inspired 
with  manly  thoughts  of  doing  better,  to  be  shown 
that  it  is  even  possible  for  them  to  achieve  great 
things. 

On  the  other  hand,  call  a  man  a  foci  and  he  will 
only  curse  you  for  your  pains. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  be  who  and  what  are 
the  "  Weeds.”  It  has  been  my  experience  to  find  that 
some  of  the  men  who  have  as  it  were  jumped  into 
the  profession  without  either  experience  or 
apprenticeship — for  I  maintain  the  one  does  not 
always  carry  with  it  the  other — are  often  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  profession.  Why  then  keep  them 
out  ?  If  it  can  be  proved  that  gardeners  and 
gardening  were  in  every  way  in  a  better  condition,  and 
that  there  was  less  reason  to  find  fault  with  the 
quality  of  the  labour  provided  under  the  old  regime, 
something  might  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  but  is  it  so  ? 
Unless  we  have  a  national  system  of  education  for 
our  gardeners,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  possible  or  right 
to  expect  every  gardener  to  be  a  botanist  or  to  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  theory  of  horticulture, 
and  were  this  the  case  our  friends  from  the  gravel 
pits  would  still  find  something  to  grumble  at — they 
would  then  find  that  knowledge  was  power,  that  it 
needed  continual  feeding  by  experiments,  that  such 
experiments  oftentimes,  more  often  than  otherwise, 
led  first  to  failure.  Such  a  nut  would  be  harder  to 
crack  than  the  shading  of  the  Dendrobes  or  the 
potting  of  Indian  Azaleas  in  old  potting  soil. 

And  coming  to  this  leads  me  to  ask  where  was  the 
gardener  whilst  "Inexperience”  was  about  this 
handy  work  ;  was  he  one  of  our  feather-bed  men, 
who  rise  only  when  the  world  has  been  well  aired  ; 
or  was  he  appointed  on  the  staff  of  some  paper,  and 
formed  more  genial  employment  in  instructing  the 
world  at  large,  rather  than  his  own  personal  staff  and 
in  his  own  legitimate  duty  ? 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  boon  to  gardeners  and 
gardening  that  such  people  do  exist  who,  unable  to 
afford  a  practical  gardener,  have  a  fondness  for 
gardening  and  other  things,  and  so  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  an  all-round  man.  No  one  expects  a 
practical  man  to  accept  such  a  place,  but  it  certainly 
opens  up  employment  for  some  of  the  “  Weeds,” 
eases  the  labour  market,  and  does  good  to  trade 
generally,  and  some  of  these  all-round  men  do 
things  wonderfully  well.  They  certainly  have  a  real 
taste  and  knowledge  of  hard,  useful  work. 

Call  them  "  Weeds,”  indeed  !  Come  out  of  the 
gravel  pit.  Make  your  bearings  more  sure,  and  with 
the  light  of  heaven  around  you  look  at  the  brighter 
side  of  things.  Even  weeds  are  interesting  if  only 
carefully  examined.  A  gentleman’s  love  of  flowers 
and  enthusiasm  for  gardening  must  be  very  spasmodic 
when  he  has  to  relinquish  it  because  of  being  unable 
to  find  a  good  gardener,  whilst  there  are  hundreds  of 
good  men  wasting  their  very  existence  in  cur 
nurseries,  waiting  for  such  places  to  turn  up.  But 
are  we  not  digressing  ;  has  this  anything  to  do  with 
testimonials  ?  I  think  not,  and  I  gave  you  my  ideas 
of  what  these  should  consist  in  a  former  paper. — 
W.  Machay. 
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THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

The  precarious  aspect  of  Rose  trees  and  bushes 
just  now  is  giving  a  good  deel  of  trouble  as  well  as 
creating  much  anxiety.  A  somewhat  unusual 
feature  is  found  in  the  very  general  breaking  of 
buds,  so  that  if  pruning  follows  to  secure  late 
growths,  that  cutting  back  will  have  to  be  very  hard 
indeed.  If  this  difficulty  can  be  fairly  well  sur¬ 
mounted  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  it  is  of  greater  concern  in  the  case  of  free 
growers  that  do  not  as  a  whole  like  very  hard  prun¬ 
ing,  and  in  their  case  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pre¬ 
cocious  shoots  already  fully  an  inch  or  even  more  in 
length  would  have  to  take  their  chance.  There  is 
no  help  for  this,  for  it  is  not  at  all  possible  to  devise 
means  whereby  the  forces  of  Nature  when  they 
conduce  to  growth  could  be  checked,  whilst  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  give  them  material  assistance. 

One  of  the  products  of  a  season  such  as  is  the 
present  should  be  invariable  early  planting  hence¬ 
forth.  Those  who  have  planted  late,  or  perhaps  not 
even  yet,  but  purpose  doing  so,  must,  it  they  have 
any  knowledge  of  plant  physiology,  realise  that 
precocious  top-growth  before  roots  have  been 
formed,  or  have  in  any  way  got  touch  of  the  soil, 
can  have  poor  prospects  of  making  during  the 
season  for  Roses  either  good  heads  or  roots.  There 
is  no  time  for  planting  like  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November,  for  just  then  not  only  is  the 
wood  full  of  sap  that  will  in  the  course  of  Nature 
descend  downwards,  and  thus  readily  assist  in  the 
formation  of  roots,  but  the  soil  a  few  inches  in 
depth  being  then  on  the  average  warmer  than  is  the 
external  air,  the  one  induces  to  root  action  and  the 
other  to  bud  rest.  Not  enough,  as  a  rule,  have 
those  who  plant  all  descriptions  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  studied  this  characteristic.  If  they 
did  more  so,  we  should  seldom  hear  of  deferred 
planting  after  the  most  natural  season  is  long  past. 

It  was  an  old  custom,  now,  it  is  hoped,  no  longer 
honoured,  to  put  in  raw  manure  about  the  roots  of 
Roses  when  planting  them.  The  result  invariably 
was  the  driving  out  at  the  first,  and  soon  to  be 
exhausted,  coarse  pithy  shoots  that  never  produced 
good  flowers,  and  later,  when  hard  pruned,  so  far 
from  breaking  well,  always  did  so  badly.  One  of 
the  defects  of  nursery  Roses  is  that,  having  been 
grown  in  rich  soil  to  force  up  these  strong  growths, 
they  transplant  badly  into  soil  elsewhere  of  much 
less  grossness,  and  hence  myriads  of  comparative 
failures.  The  same  thing  very  commonly  happens 
in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  and  I  have  heard  market 
growers  say  they  cannot  purchase  from  nurseries 
where  the  growth  is  too  gross,  because  the  trees 
soon  canker  or  become  stunted  after  the  transition 
into  poorer  soil.  That  Roses  will  bear  plenty  of 
feeding  once  they  have  become  well  established  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  then  such  feeding  is  always 
best  when  applied  from  the  surface.  As  with  fruit 
trees  so  with  Roses,  the  roots  that  are  kept  near  the 
surface  and  are  well  fed  always  produce  the  best 
results  both  of  wood  and  of  flowers. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  standard  Roses  do 
so  indifferently  when  planted  on  grass,  is  because 
the  roots  cannot  be  fed  ;  get  them,  however,  into 
a  bed  on  border,  the  soil  of  which  is  holding  and 
has  been  deeply  worked,  and  interspersed  with 
dwarfs ;  where,  too,  manure  mulchings  and  ample 
soakings  are  given ;  there  they  do  splendidly, 
provided  the  sorts  worked  are  suitable  to  the  Brier 
stocks.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
more  Roses  are  not  raised  from  cuttings,  as  many  of 
the  fairly  strong  growers  do  so  wonderfully  well  on 
their  own  roots.  Any  one  can  in  that  way  pro¬ 
pagate  their  own  plants  if  they  have  enough  of 
elemetary  knowledge  how  to  make  cuttings,  and  to 
plant  them  in  the  ground.  Budding,  however,  is  a 
garden  practice  that,  because  of  the  mechanical 
nicety  attached  to  it,  renders  it  peculiarly 
attractive  to  amateurs  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  stocks  either  for  standards  or 
dwarfs  growing  in  cottage  gardens  and  allotments, 
when  the  occupiers  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
pleasant  art  of  budding. 

The  getting  of  stocks,  however,  is  to  many  of 
these  the  chief  trouble.  So  far  as  standard  Briers 
are  concerned,  there  still  are  plenty  about  in  the 
hedgerows,  but  they  are  now  made  more  difficult  of 
access.  Some  day,  it  seems  probable,  unless  special 
preserves  of  Briers  for  stock  production  be  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  home  supply  may  fail.  If  hips  be 


obtained  in  the  autumn,  be  stacked  or  stored  in  soil 
for  the  winter,  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  it 
may  be  possible  to  raise  some  of  the  strongest  to 
ultimately  form  standards.  Certainly  dwarf  Briers 
for  budding  may  thus  be  had  in  plenty.  Then  of 
the  Manetti,  it  would  almost  pay  to  get  a  plant,  and 
put  it  in  one  corner  of  the  garden,  where  it  will 
occupy  no  valuable  space,  and  every  year  when  it 
has  grown  strong  take  from  it  stout  cuttings  to 
presently  root  into  stocks,  The  pretty  Polyantha 
Roses  will  in  the  same  way  give  good  stock  material. 

As  to  the  present  difficulty  arising  from  the  too 
precocious  growth  of  Roses,  we  can  but  advise 
patience.  Pruning  will  have  to  be  sometime  hence 
deferred,  and  when  it  is,  great  help  may  be  given  to 
the  new  start  if  mulchings  of  manure  be  applied, 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry  some  soakings  of  liquid 
manure  be  added  — D. 

-  — - 

BEES  AND  THEIR  PROPENSITIES. 

If  there  are  any  lines  in  the  English  language  more 
familiar  than  those  composed  by  Dr.  Watts,  in 
relation  to  these  insects,  I  do  not  know  them.  More¬ 
over,  naturalists  of  all  classes,  from  Aristotle  down¬ 
wards,  have  commended  the  bee  for  his  intelligence, 
his  industry,  and  his  general  usefulness.  Judge, 
then,  of  the  shock  which  my  feelings  received  on 
reading  your  editorial  remarks  on  p.  352  of  The 
Gardening  World,  condemnatory  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  favoured  insect  as  a  fertilising  agent.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  in  astonishment  and  read  again ; 
but  mirahih  dictu  !  the  print  did  not  err,  and  a 
second  perusal  confirmed  the  first  impression.  Your 
comments,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  had  reference  to 
a  discussion  on  this  subject  by  the  'members  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  some  of  whom  had  been  stigma¬ 
tising  our  little  whilom  friend  (or  his  supporters) 
most  unmercifully.  But,  I  would  ask,  in  all  earnest¬ 
ness,  were  your  remarks  intended  to  be  serious  or 
sarcastic  ?  As,  if  the  habits  of  any  insect  is  fully 
known,  surely  it  is  those  of  the  “  busy  bee.”  I  have 
been  awaiting  developments,  but  as  no  further 
reference— except  a  facetious  one  by  Mr.  McMillan, 
p.  386 — has  resulted,  I  trust  this  inquiry  will  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  others,  and  that  some  further  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  afi'orded. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  neither  his  intelligence  nor 
his  industry  is  called  in  question — only  his  horticul¬ 
tural  utility  ;  for  you  write  that  ”  the  eulogies  of  the 
bee  as  a  fertiliser  won’t  stand  the  test  of  observa¬ 
tion.  "Surely  there  must  be  something  wrong  here, 
for  all  observers  have  testified  to  this  salient  quality 
in  the  bee’s  career.  Hitherto  I  have  regarded  this 
point  of  his  character  as  beyond  reproach.  So  that, 
before  I  can  admit  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  valuable  friend,  I  should  require  the 
clearest  and  most  irrefutable  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Scientists  'and  poets  have  severally  contri¬ 
buted  to  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  latter.  Gay  has 
observed  that:  — 

"  The  careful  insect  ’midst  his  works  I  view. 

Now  from  the  flowers  exhaust  the  fragrant  dew. 
With  golden  treasures  load  his  little  thighs. 

And  steer  his  distant  journey  through  the  skies.” 

Although  this  does  not  record  his  fertilising 
powers,  except  'by  implication,  it  is  at  least  a 
measure  of  his  skill  and  vigour  ;  for  it  is  asserted 
that  he  is  able  to  carry,  in  the  shape  of  honey  and 
pollen,  nearly  twice  his  own  weight. 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  who  are  not  able  to 
consult  the  best  authorities,  I  should  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you  would  permit  me  to  quote  from  some 
of  these. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  then,  who  is  an  admitted 
authority  on  bees,  says  : — “  Bees  are  intelligent 
insects,  and  would  soon  cease  to  visit  flowers  which 
did  not  supply  them  with  food.  In  the  hanging 
flowers  of  the  Heath,  for  instance,  the  stamens  form 
a  ring  and  each  one  bears  two  horns.  When  the 
bee  inserts  its  proboscis  into  the  flower  to  reach  the 
honey,  it  is  sure  to  press  against  one  of  these  horns, 
the  ring  is  dislocated,  and  the  pollen  falls  on  to  the 
head  of  the  insect.”  And  again,  "  the  Snapdragon 
is  especially  adapted  for  fertilisation  by  bees.  The 
stamens  and  pistil  are  so  arranged  that  smaller 
species  would  not  effect  the  object.  It  is  therefore 
an  advantage  that  they  should  be  excluded,  and  in 
fact  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  move  the  spring.” 
Other  flowers,  such  as  the  Furze,  Broom,  Labur¬ 
num,  etc.,  are  similarly  commented  on,  and  the 
necessity  for  insect  visitations  insisted  on. 


Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  a  host  in  himself,  says  in  his 
science  primer  on  "  Botany  ”  that,  “  though  stamens 
and  pistil  frequently  occur  in  the  same  flow’er,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  pistil  of  such  a  flower  is 
fertilised  by  its  own  stamens.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  proved  by  many  careful  observations  and 
experiments  that  Nature  has  provided  that  pistils 
should  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from  other  flowers,  or 
from  the  flowers  of  other  plants.”  This  fertilisation 
he  largely  attributes  to  bees,  and  gives,  by  way  of 
example,  an  illustration  of  a  section  of  an  Orchis 
and  a  bee  standing  upon  the  lip.  The  Primrose 
also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  his  philosophy,  into 
which  the  bee  enters  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Finally,  let  me  use  here  the  words  of  the  keenest, 
the  most  careful,  and  the  most  patient  of  all 
observers,  viz.,  the  late  Chas.  Darwin.  In  that 
great  work  on  "  The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilisation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  he  states 
that  "  humble  and  hive  bees  are  good  botanists,  for 
they  know  that  varieties  may  differ  widely  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers  and  yet  belong  to  the  same 
species.”  Then  follow  examples  which  came  under 
his  own  immediate  notice,  showing  how  the  bees 
worked ;  and  how,  as  a  rule,  they  confined  their 
attentions  to  the  flowers  of  the  same  species,  how; 
ever  much  they  differed  in  respect  to  colour. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  means  of  fertilisation,  a  list 
of  plants  is  appended,  showing  that,  when  insects 
are  excluded,  either  the  plants  become  quite  sterile, 
or  produce  less  than  half  the  number  of  normal 
seeds.  I  refrain  from  quoting  from  this  list,  as  I 
have  already  trespassed  most  outrageously  on  your 
goodwill ;  but  as  I  was  anxious  to  present  a  decent 
argument  in  favour  of  the  bee,  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  go  somewhat  fully  into  his  many  merits.  That 
there  are  many  humbugs  on  the  face  of  this  little 
globe  of  ours  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  that  the 
bee  is  one  of  them  I  cannot  yet  concede. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 

- - 

ROOT  FIBRES  DYING  IN  WINTER. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  William’s  paper  on  "Root  action  ; 
its  effects  on  Vegetation”  (see  p.  370),  before  the 
members  of  the  Preston  and  Fall  wood  Horticultural 
Society,  the  question  was  asked  if  Mr.  Williams 
believed  that  fibres  died  in  winter  ?  Mr.  Williams 
replied  that  he  did  not,  unless  they  were  of  an 
annual  nature.  Several  engaged  in  the  discussion 
on  this  point,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  with 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Fsisby,  who  thought  they  did 
die,  moved  that  the  discussion  be  postponed  to  the 
following  meeting,  which  he  opened  by  reading  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Asa  Gray  in 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agriculture  Gazette  (date 
not  given),  which  clearly  stated  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  editor  and  Mr.  Rivers  held  the  same  views  ; 
so  I  nnderstood  the  reader.  Dr.  Bindley,  who  I 
presume  was  the  editor  of  the  gardening  part  at  that 
time,  states  in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horti¬ 
culture,”  "that  roots  are  not  inactive  even  in 
winter,  unless  actually  frozen.”  Mr.  Frisby  referred 
the  members  to  the  "  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary,” 
where  under  the  heading  of  roots  it  states,  "The 
fibrous  parts  of  roots  (radiculae)  are  strictly  annual  ; 
they  die  as  winter  approaches,  and  are  produced 
with  the  returning  vigour  of  their  parent  in  the 
spring.” 

I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  scientists  and  practical  men  of  the 
present  day.  My  experience  in  moving  trees  and 
shrubs  during  late  autumn  and  winter  months  does 
not  warrant  me  in  supporting  the  statement  that  the 
small  fibres  perish.  I  have  met  with  dead  vine 
roots  in  borders,  which  I  have  attributed  to  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  treatment,  because  of  their 
paucity  or  entire  absence  in  some  instances,  and 
their  prevalance  in  others.  I  am  not  moving  any 
trees  just  now,  but  in  cleaning  away  some  Black 
Currant  trees  half  killed  by  the  mite,  I  examined 
their  roots  and  they  all  seemed  healthy  enough.  I 
have  also,  with  the  aid  of  a  fork,  examined  the  roots 
of  Apples  and  Pears  without  discovering  any  trace 
of  decay.  I  have  moved  Peach  trees  in  early 
autumn,  and  by  Christmas  numerous  young  roots 
were  formed  ;  truly,  they  were  more  like  Onion  roots 
than  tree  roots,  which  proves  that  they  will  grow 
and  not  perish.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  uses  the  terms  fibrils, 
and  the  dictionary  has  stated  radiculae,  both,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  meaning  the  fibres  with  their  root  caps.— 
\V.  P.  R.  [See  p.  399.] 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANIMS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  Orchids  described  below  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
13'h  inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Tydea,  Nov.  hyh. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Laelia 
pumila  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Cattleya  labiata 
Trianae.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy,  the  latter 
being  oblong-elliptic.  The  lip  seems  to  have  lost 
all  the  lines,  lamellae,  or  ribs  characteristic  of 
Laelia  pumila,  but  the  lamina  nevertheless  is  of  a 
rich  purple  and  velvety  hue,  with  wavy  margins. 
Like  the  seed  parent,  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  but  the 
flowers  are  intermediate  in  size  between  both  parents. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Hon.  Mrs.  Aston,  Nov.  hyh. 

In  this  beautiful  Orchid  we  have  a  bigeneric  hybrid 
which  is  in  itself  very  distinct,  and  shows  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours  that  is  by  no  means  common.  The 
parents  were  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  crossed  with 
Laelia  xanthina.  The  oblong  sepals  are  Nankeen- 
yellow,  while  the  much  broader  petals  are  folded 
backwards  along  the  middle  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remind  one  of  Laelia  crispa ;  they  are,  indeed, 
crisped  at  the  margin,  but  paler  in  colour  than  the 
sepals.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  suborbicular, 
crisped,  and  of  a  rich  purple  ;  the  throat  is  orange 
and  striated  with  crimson  ;  the  tube  externally  is 
soft  yellow.  Altogether  the  male  parent  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  considerable  amount  of  colour  to  its 
progeny.  The  plant  is  now  five  years  and  one 
month  old,  counting  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Calanthe  Baron  Schroder,  Nov.  hyh. 

Two  plants  of  this  beautiful  Calanthe  were 
exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell’  Egham.  It  was  obtained  by 
the  reciprocal  crossing  of  C.  vestita  oculata 
gigantea,  and  C.  regnieri.  The  results  in  both 
cases  were  identical.  The  lanceolate  sepals  and 
oblanceolate  petals  were  of  a  rich  purplish  crimson 
with  some  white  markings.  The  lip  on  the  contrary 
was  much  more  intensified,  and  might  be  described 
as  maroon-crimson.  Great  activity  has  recently 
been  displayed  in  the  raising  of  hybrid  Calanthes, 
and  success  in  this  case  has  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  raiser,  in  the  production  of  the  finest  of  the  dark 
Calanthes  that  have  yet  appeared.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  accorded  it. 

Cypripedium  F ra.se r\,  Nov.  hyh. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is  ovate  and  rosy- 
purple,  slightly  suffused  with  green  towards  the  very 
base.  The  oblong,  deflexed  petals  are  twisted  above 
the  middle,  ciliate  at  the  edges,  spotted  with  black 
on  the  lower  half  on  a  greenish  ground,  and  clear 
purple  over  the  other  portion.  The  lip  is  slightly 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  deep,  almost 
uniform  purple.  The  ligulate  leaves  are  light  green 
and  reticulate  with  deep  green,  the  dark  markings 
being  very  small.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
parentage.  The  upper  sepal,  the  apical  half  of  the 
petals,  and  the  lip  show  the  effects  of  C.  hirsutissi- 
mum,  while  the  spotting  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
petals  points  to  C.  Argus.  The  twist  above  the  middle 
of  the  petalsis  derived  from  C.  hirsutissimum.  The 
almost  uniform  rosy-purple  hue  of  the  upper  sepal 
is  remarkable,  and  in  that  respect  the  hybrid  differs 
from  others  derived  in  part  from  C.  hirsutissimum. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  it  when 
exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Henry  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Phalaenopsis  Youngi,  Nov.  var. 

In  this  we  have  a  new  form  related  to  P.  Sanderiana, 
and  which  may  indeed  be  a  natural  hybrid  as  the 
latter  is  generally  regarded  to  be.  The  upper  sepal 
is  slightly  suffused  with  rose,  especially  along  the 
middle,  while  the  lateral  sepals  are  spotted  with 
purple  on  their  contiguous  sides  recalling  P.  Schil- 
leriana.  The  petals  have  a  deeper  purple  blotch  at 
the  base.  The  lip  has  the  middle  lobe  very  much 
spotted  with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  there 
are  some  bold  crimson  stripes  towards  the  base  of 
the  lateral  lobes.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Young,  Keyfield 
Nursery,  St.  Albans. 


Cypripedium  Capt.  Lendy,  Nov.  hyh. 

This  hybrid  was  derived  from  C.  villosum  Boxallii 
crossed  with  C.  Chas.  Canham.  The  upper  sepal  is 
oval-oblong,  rich  blackish-purple,  and  more  decidedly 
marbled  towards  the  sides  with  purple  on  a  nearly 
white  ground.  The  effect  of  the  seed  parent  is  seen 
in  this  organ.  On  the  contrary  the  spathulate  and 
shining  petals  are  deep  purple  on  the  upper  half,  and 
netted  with  pale  purple  on  a  yellow  ground  over  the 
lower  half  showing  the  effects  of  the  other  parent. 
The  lip  is  creamy  yellow,  lightly  suffused  with  purple, 
and  the  oblong  leaves  are  dark  green  without 
markings.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  exhibited  by  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming, 

Dendrobuim  purpureum  candidum. 

The  stems  of  D.  purpureum  attain  a  height  of  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  and  produce  dense  clusters  of  small  purple 
flowers  from  their  sides.  The  variety  under  notice 
has  white  flowers.  The  stems  are  leafless  at  the 
time  of  flowering.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
accorded  it  when  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. 


The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Cool  House. — In  this  house  a  home  is  found  for 
some  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  members  of 
the  Orchid  family.  Take  for  instance  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  equalled, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
species.  Its  graceful  arching  spikes  require  only  to 
be  backed  with  Maidenhair  Fern  to  make  the  most 
charming  of  dress  sprays.  Again,  it  thrives  in  a 
temperature  that  requires  no  hard  firing  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  even  in  winter  a  minimum  of  45°  at  night, 
with  a  rise  to  50°  by  day,  will  grow  them  well.  The 
structure  best  suited  to  their  requirements  is  a  low 
span-roofed  house  running  north  and  south  or  east 
and  west,  it  matters  very  little  which.  Ours  runs 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  g  ft.  in  width,  which 
admits  of  3  ft.  stages  down  the  sides.  The  whole 
of  the  staging  is  covered  with  ordinary  roofing  tiles 
on  which  are  stood  the  plants  on  inverted  pots,  no 
shingle  or  shell  gravel  being  used.  The  tiles  being 
porous  take  up  a  lot  of  water,  'which  is  given  off 
gradually,  and  this  just  suits  them,  for,  although 
they  are  lovers  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  at  the 
roots,  it  can  be  over-done.  I  like  to  see  the  sphag¬ 
num  Moss  growing  well,  but  not  outstripping  the 
plants,  which  is  often  the  case  when  a  too  humid 
atmosphere  is  kept  up.  Air  is  admitted  through 
ventilators  along  the  sides  on  a  level  with  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  also  along  the  whole  length  of  the  roof, 
the  ridge  of  which  is  so  constructed  that  air  can  be 
given  without  any  fear  of  the  plants  being  injured 
even  if  the  outside  temperature  is  cold  and  the  wind 
due  east.  The  damping  or  spotting  of  the  most 
delicate  of  flowers  is  unknown  in  our  houses,  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  understood  the  atmosphere  is  at 
no  time  over-loaded  with  moisture. 

Shading.— This  of  course  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
ance.  The  blinds  in  use  here  are  those  recommended 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  thick  enough 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  damaging  the  foliage 
without  obscuring  the  light.  These  are  elevated 
above  the  glass  about  three  inches,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  circulation  of  air  between  the  blinds  and  the 
glass,  which  helps  to  keep  down  the  inside  temper¬ 
ature  during  summer. 

A  North  House. — There  are  still  some  people 
who  cling  to  the  idea  that  a  house  facing  north  is 
best  for  Odontoglossums.  Having  had  some 
experience  of  both  systems,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  whilst  each  has  something  to 
recommend  it,  the  balance  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  house  almost  fully  exposed. 

Potting. — Most  of  our  plants  were  potted  as 
advised  in  September  ;  there  were,  however,  a  few 
that  were  not  quite  ready  then,  and  these  we  shall 
re-pot  now,  using  good  peat  and  live  sphagnum 
Moss  in  about  equal  parts. 

Easing  the  Plants.— There  are  more  plants 
which  find  their  way  -to  the  rubbish  heap  through 
over  blooming  than  from  any  other  cause.  I  know 
most  people  like  to  see  the  flowers  on  the  plants 
as  long  as  possible,  but  if  they  are  to  be  had  in 
flower  year  after  year,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  spikes  longer  than  a  week  after  all  the 
flowers  are  full  expanded. 

Thrips. — These  pests  if  not  kept  under  will  soon 
weaken  Odontoglossums. — C. 


SARQEN. 


.  Onions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  vegetable 
crops,  for  it  is  in  request  the  whole  year ;  being 
required  for  such  a  number  of  purposes  a  large 
quantity  is  needed  to  supply  all  wants.  Now  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  sowing  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  preparations  for  this  end.  Doubtless  most 
gardeners  have  by  this  got  their  ground  dug,  so  that 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  free-working  there  will  be 
no  further  need  for  moving  it  again  before  sowing. 
Not  so,  however,'  where  it  is  of  a  close  retentive 
nature,  for  that  which  has  been  dug  up  for  some 
time  will  have  got  settled  down  by  the  heavy  rains, 
and  unless  moved  again  would  be  a  long  time  before 
it  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Moreover, 
if  sown  without  being  moved,  so  that  some  of  the 
moisture  can  be  extracted,  it  would  crack  in  the 
summer  during  dry  weather,  and  therefore  cause  con¬ 
siderable  loss  to  the  crop.  Choose  the  first 
opportunity  when  the  wind  is  northwards  with  a 
rising  barometer  for  breaking  up  the  soil,  as  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  two  or  three  days  without 
rain ;  the  drying  wind  will  then  render  it  fit  for 
dressing  down.  We  do  not  advocate  sowing  on  beds, 
especially  where  a  large  quantity  of  bulbs  have  to 
be  grown,  as  this  entails  much  extra  labour  for  little 
or  no  purpose. 

When  sufficiently  dry  on  the  surface  so  that  the 
soil  will  not  stick  to  the  boots,  go  over  the  ground 
and  tread  it  firm,  after  which  rake  it  smooth  and 
draw  out  the  drills.  The  distance  these  are  to  be 
from  each  other  greatly  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  and  the  size  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  to  ; 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  a  foot  is  the 
most  convenient  distance,  for  at  this  width  both 
hoeing  and  weeding  can  be  more  easily  accomplished. 
For  several  years  past  we  have  sown  about  the  first 
week  in  March,  last  season  it  was  on  the  third.  By 
so  doing,  the  young  plants  have  time  to  take  a  good 
hold  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in,  so  that  there  is 
less  fear  of  the  crop  being  troubled  with  the  Onion 
maggot,  as  it  is  seldom  that  this  pest  is  seen  before 
the  latter  part  of  June,  by  which  time  the  Onions 
are  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  themselves.  A 
far  worse  enemy  to  deal  with  in  our  district  is  the 
Onion  mildew  ;  this  attacks  the  points  of  the  young 
leaves  during  showery  weather  in  July,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  if  not  prevented  will  destroy  the 
whole  crop.  Dusting  with  newly  slacked  lime  while 
they  are  wet  is  very  beneficial  to  check  its  ravages. 
Where  large  bulbs  are  desired  it  is  necessary  to 
thin  early  and  feed  them  with  liquid  manure,  but 
for  all  ordinary  uses  if  the  ground  is  in  good  heart 
they  will  grow  large  enough,  for  the  more  solid  the 
bulbs  the  better  will  they  keep,  so  that  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  attain  this  end. 

The  largest  that  we  have  grown  is  Sutton’s  Ai. 
It  is  a  good  shaped  bulb,  and  one  that  may  be  relied 
upon  for  general  use.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  a 
good  Onion  is  its  keeping  qualities — it  is  useless  to 
have  large  bulbs  if  after  being  stored  but  a  few 
weeks  they  go  to  decay,  and  just  at  the  time  when 
they  are  most  in  request  there  is  none  to  be  had. 
To  avoid  this,  sow  early  and  get  them  thoroughly 
harvested  before  being  stored. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

Notes  on  Rhubarb. 

After  having  tested  the  qualities  of  many  varieties 
of  Rhubarb  for  forcing,as  well  as  for  culture  in  the 
open  ground,  I  have  met  with  none  to  equal  Prince 
Albert  for  yielding  the  earliest  supplies.  Early 
Paragon  was  highly  recommended,  but  for  forcing 
purposes  it  is  poor  indeed,  neither  its  colour  nor 
flavour  recommending  it.  Stott’s  Monarch  is  not 
tolerated  by  reason  of  its  colour,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
profitable  variety  for  cottagers,  and  such  as  do  not 
mind  appearances.  That  huge  variety  always  comes 
to  the  front  at  cottagers’  exhibitions,  where  prizes 
are  awarded  for  weight.  The  prizetaker  of  Rhubarb 
for  quality  is  mostly  represented  by  "Victoria.  When 
that  useful  variety  is  planted  on  deeply  trenched 
and  highly  manured  ground,  it  attains  a  great  size 
and  is  greatly  improved  in  quality.  I  have  often 
raised  varieties  of  'Victoria  from  seed,  but  nev'er 
have  seen  any  which  could  be  compared  with  the 
parent ;  I  force  Prince  Albert  to  supply  produce 
during  November,  and  onward  to  February,  when 
“Victoria  comes  in  with  very  gentle  forcing.  After 
the  roots  have  supplied  their  quota  the  best  crowns 
are  divided  off  and  planted,  and  the  remainder  goes 
to  the  rubbish  heap. — Stifling. 
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A  Pink  Show  for  the  South. 

My  old  friend,  William  Wardill,  with  Mr.  Thurstan 
and  myself,  are,  I  fear,  little  better  than  prophets 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  one  to  listen  to  us, 
or  if  any  one  listens,  no  one  makes  a  sign  of  being 
interested  in  what  we  say.  We  have  declared  for  a 
Pink  show  in  London  in  1894,  but  we  have  no 
organisation,  for  after  the  recent  funeral  oration  cf 
Mr.  E.  E.  Johnson,  the  London  Pink  Show  must  be 
regarded  as  dead  as  Moses.  Our  leader  has  struck 
his  colours,  and  capitulated  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case;  and  this  happens  just 
when  the  Pink  is  undoubtedly  becoming  popular, 
and  new  varieties  of  the  border  section  are  especially 
attracting  public  attention.  The  Pink  is  in  some 
respects  a  flower  for  the  million,  for  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  bunches  of  White  Pinks  are  hawked  — 
by  the  thousand — in  the  London  streets,  gathered 
from  acres  of  plants  grown  round  the  great 
metropolis.  Did  ever  anyone  see  a  cottage  garden 
without  Pinks  ?  And  in  the  case  of  allotment 
gardens,  the  Pink  is  always  present  among  the  select 
flowers  cultivated.  In  regard  to  its  hardihood,  its 
persistent  life  under  the  heaviest  stress  of  weather, 
its  remarkable  growth  and  freedom  of  bloom,  the 
Pink  is  surely  a  notable  centre  among  the  families 
which  make  up  the  Dianthus  tribe. 

The  advocates  of  the  Pink  as  an  exhibition  flower 
do  not  confine  their  interest  merely  to  the  florists’ 
laced  varieties,  though  they  are  the  aristocrats  of 
the  floral  community.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Laced  Pink  admits  of  but  little  diversity  ;  but  let 
anyone  grow  a  small  collection  of  named  varieties 
and  they  will  soon  find  differences,  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  ones  too.  One  of  the  very  best  means  to  promote 
the  attainment  cf  variation  would  be  to  hold  an 
annual  exhibition,  and  so  extend  the  cultivation  of 
the  flower.  Nor  do  they  advocate  exclusively  the 
exhibition  of  the  refined  florists'  varieties  on  boards. 
Let  them  be  abundantly  shown  by  all  means,  but 
the  border  varieties  can,  and  should  have,  the  widest 
recognition  in  classes  for  one  and  more  bunches. 
And  I  think  much  more  is  to  be  done  with  the  Pink 
in  pots  than  is  generally  supposed.  Therefore,  let 
the  ball  be  kept  rolling,  and  I  for  one  should  like  to 
see  an  attempt  made  to  raise  a  small  fund  with  a 
view  of  holding  a  Pink  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  Pansy  and  Viola  exhibition  to  take  place  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  June  12th.  I  had  hoped  an  exhibition 
would  have  been  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  a  few 
days  later,  at  which  Pinks  could  have  been  shown, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  ;  but  it  might  take  place  on  June 
i2th,  or,  if  thought  more  desirable,  on  June  26th, 
though  I  fear  that  would  be  too  late  for  flowers 
grown  in  the  south.  I  am  quite  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  small  prize  fund,  and  I  am  sure  others 
will  do  the  same,  and  if  the  Editor  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  will  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  his 
services  in  these  capacities  would  be  highly  accept¬ 
able.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  be  happy  to  under¬ 
take,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wynne,  any 
arrangements  necessary  to  bring  this  floral  venture 
to  a  successful  issue. — R.  D. 

— - - 

LARGE  k.  SMALL  LEEKS. 

The  crops  of  Leeks  which  were  grown  to  a  large 
size  were  generally  much  injured  by  the  one  severe 
frost  we  had  earl}'  in  January.  Like  Onions  large 
Leeks  are  not  so  hardy  and  of  such  good  keeping 
quality  as  those  which  are  not  pushed  on  early  nor 
planted  in  such  rich  soil.  I  notice  among  varieties 
that  none  are  yet  more  hardy  and  generally  so 
serviceable  as  the  Lyon  and  Mussfelborough.  While 
Leeks  are  profitable — when  grown  to  a  large  size — 
for  the  famous  "  Scottish  broth,”  they  are  not  valued 
so  much  when  cooked  singly.  I  have  always  found 
French  chefs  prefer  those  of  smaller  sire,  indeed, 
they  use  them  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  by 
them  Leeks  are  in  request  the  whole  year  through. 

I  notice  that  a  few  rows  which  I  had  planted  late, 
and  which  are  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  main 
crop,  are  uninjured  by  frost,  and  in  every  way  of 
much  better  quality  than  the  latter.  The  growth  of 
large  Leeks  has  become  a  special  part  of  a  gardener’s 
duty  of  late  years,  and  I  measured  some  last 
November  at  Belfast  which  were  g  in.  in  girth,  and 
the  blanched  portion  would  be  about  14  in.  long.  I 


fear  that  autumn  sown  Leeks  will  never  be  of  much 
service,  as  they  would  run  to  seed  early,  but  they 
are  of  special  value  where  tender  green  ones  are  in 
request.  I  have  at  present  a  few  hundred  which 
were  transplanted  in  a  border  along  with  Onions  in 
October,  and  they  are  now  as  green  as  grass. — ■ 
Stirling. 

- - 

HEATING  GLASS 

HOUSES. 

When  the  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  was  in  its 
infancy  there  was  ample  excuse  for  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  in  regulating  the  proportions  of  the 
boilers  and  the  length  of  the  piping  used  to  the 
number  of  pubic  feet  of  air  to  be  heated.  Such 
mistakes  often  caused  those  whose  duty  it  became 
to  attend  to  the  firing  much  hard  labour  and  weari¬ 
some  nights  of  watching  during  spells  of  severe  frost. 
Later  inventions  and  improvements,  however,  when 
put  into  practice  render  all  this  unnecessary,  but 
unfortunately  in  very  many  instances  still  small 
attention  is  given  to  details  which  would  ease  the 
burdens  of  the  stoker,  and,  from  false  notions  of 
economy,  the  boiler  and  piping  is  reduced  to  a  limit 
which,  when  a  spell  of  severe  weather  sets  in,  entails 
many  hours  watching  to  just  keep  the  frost  out  of 
places  occupied  by  plants  which  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  a  lower  minimun  temperature  than 
55°  F. 

Now  much  could  be  said  as  to  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  air  to  plants  where  the  pipes  have  to  be  made 
as  hot  as  possible,  and  the  waste  of  fuel  that  is 
involved  in  the  hard  driving  of  the  fires.  Just  now  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  those  to 
whose  lot  it  falls  to  attend  to  an  apparatus  which  is 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  it  is  called  upon  to 
meet,  and  there  are  thousands  of  such  in  existence, 
the  possessors  of  which  if  they  fairly  realised  the 
situation  would  have  matters  put  right.  This  sort 
of  thing  comes  especially  hard  upon  many  suburban 
gardeners,  who  have  to  live  often  at  some  distance 
from  their  work,  and  after  a  hard  day’s  labour  have 
to  spend  hours  away  from  home,  possibly  till  mid¬ 
night  and  even  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
because  of  the  bad  heating  apparatus.  Now  if  these 
poor  unfortunates  were  working  in  a  factory  the 
powers  that  be  would  soon  step  in  and  compel  an 
alteration. 

It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  connection  with 
gardening  as  a  profession  that,  being  so  isolated 
from  each  other,  little  or  nothing  is  done  collectively 
to  procure  redress  for  grievances,  but  as  there  are 
many  good  and  true  friends  to  gardeners  in  our 
legislative  assemblies,  could  not  seme  one  or  more  of 
them  be  induced  to  frame  a  short  bill  making  it 
compulsory  that  all  heating  apparatus  should  in 
future  be  erected  to  some  acknow’ledged  standard  of 
heating  capacity,  and  be  duly  examined  and  certified 
by  some  expert  to  that  effect  before  any  one  could 
use  them.  The  purpose  for  which  the  houses  are 
destined  should  be  fully  set  out,  and  providing  at  any 
time  that  plants  requiring  a  higher  temperature  are 
to  be  grown  in  them  suitable  additions  to  the  heating 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  should  be  compulsory  if 
found  necessary. 

I  have  myself  had  to  deal  with  apparatuses  that 
have  been  good,  bad,  and  indiflerent,  and  in  bad 
weather  have  many  nights  been  up  till  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  while  with  other,  and  better 
apparatus  I  could  make  up  the  fire  in  moderately 
frosty  weather  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
be  assured  that  all  would  be  well  till  eight  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  Nearly  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
work-people  have  had  some  special  Act  passed  for 
their  benefit,  and  why  not  the  poor  gardener,  who 
was  first  in  the  field  of  labour,  but  who  is  somehow 
or  other  often  the  last  on  the  list  to  get  a  grievance 
remedied. — A  Voice  from  a  Gravel  Pit. 

ON  SOWING  SMALL  SEEDS. 

There  are  generally  more  complaints  respecting  the 
germination  of  small  seeds  than  larger  ones.  Very 
diverse  reasons  are  often  given  and  far  too  frequently 
the  blame  is  cast  upon  the  seedsman,  but  I  can 
affirm  from  a  somewhat  lengthened  experience  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  so  far  as  firms  of  standing 
and  respectability  are  concerned,  this  is  unjust.  I 
have  very  rarely  failed  in  raising  seeds  supplied 
from  such  sources.  The  true  cause  of  failure  lays  in 
other  directions.  Now  take  for  instance  those  sown 
in  pots  or  pans  (and  it  is  these  that  mostly  prove 


troublesome  to  some  people);  if  we  could  have  a  look 
in  upon  them  when  sowing  their  Calceolaria  and 

other  similarly  minute  seeds,  what  should  we  see _ 

Why,  the  pots  and  pans  loosely  filled  with  soil  made 
porous  by  an  admixture  of  leaf  soil  or  spent  manure 
from  a  Mushroom  bed,  seeds  sown  on  this,  and  a 
good  watering  given.  Now  mark  what  the  effect  of 
this  in  many  instances  must  be,  simply  the  carrying 
down  with  the  water  into  the  soil  of  much  of  the  seed 
to  a  depth  which  renders  the  chance  of  its  germi¬ 
nating  very  remote  indeed,  and  much  of  it  which  does 
germinate  will  ultimately  damp  off  because  of  the 
unnatural  length  between  the  rootlets,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Having  indicated  the  cause  of  so  many  failures, 
let  me  briefly  describe  a  better  method  of  performing 
this  simple  operation.  Give  good  drainage  with 
broken  potsherds,  ovet  this  place  a  layer  of  the 
coarser  particles  of  soil  which  press  evenly  and 
firmly,  and  fill  up  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top 
with  soil  passed  through  a  medium  fine  sieve,  and 
press  it  moderately  firm  ;  on  this  put  some  finely 
sifted  soil  with  a  fair  admixture  of  sand,  filling  up  to 
within  half-an-inch  of  the  top.  Press  this  down 
firmly  and  even,  water  with  a  fine  rose,  and  allow 
the  pots  to  stand  till  the  surplus  water  has  drained 
away  before  sowing  the  seeds,  which  scatter  evenly 
over  the  surface 

In  the  case  of  very  fine  seeds,  for  instance  those  of 
the  Calceolaria,  we  make  it  a  practice  to  mix  them 
with  some  dry  silver  sand,  which  ensures  a  more 
equal  distribution,  and  is  all  the  covering  we  give 
that  and  some  other  very  fine  seeds.  Larger  seeds 
are  the  better  for  a  covering  of  fine  soil  to  a  depth 
equalling  the  diameter  of  the  seeds.  When  all  are 
ready  remove  them  to  the  pits  or  Houses  intended 
for  their  reception  and  cover  all  with  panes  of  glass, 
over  which  sheets  of  paper  may  be  placed  until  the 
seeds  germinate.  Treated  thus  they  give  little  trouble 
in  the  way  of  watering  till  germination  takes  place, 
but  should  any  of  the  very  fine  seeds  require  water, 
instead  of  doing  it  overhead  with  a  rose,  place  them 
in  water  to  within  two  inches  of  the  .surface  of  the 
soil,  and  let  them  remain  till  the  water  soaks  up¬ 
wards.  This  not  only  insures  their  becoming 
properly  saturated,  but  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
seeds  being  floated  to  one  side  of  the  pot,  which 
will  often  happen  when  watering  from  above  is 
done.— IF.R.G. 

- — - 

GOOD  KING  HARRY. 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus  is  largely  grown  by 
farmers  in  Lincolnshire,  where  there  are  not  many 
without  a  patch  of  it  in  their  gardens.  It  is  in 
some  parts  a  not  uncommon  weed  by  the  road 
sides,  but  away  from  that  county  it  is  not  generally 
made  so  much  use  of  as  a  vegetable  as  its  merits  as 
such  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  comes  into  use 
about  a  fortnight  before  .Asparagus,  a  period  when  a 
change  of  vegetables  is  sometimes  difficult  to  give 
from  outside  sources,  and  for  this  reason  alone  I 
would  urge  on  those  who  have  the  room  to  spare 
and  a  deep  rich  soil  to  give  this  native  British  plant 
a  trial.  It  is  a  perennial  with  roots  resembling  those 
of  a  Dock.  The  lower  leaves  are  of  much  the  same 
shape  as  Spinach,  and  when  well  grown  are  about 
3  in.  in  length,  slightly  toothed,  fleshy,  and  dark 
green  in  colour,  and  may  be  gathered  and  served  as 
a  substitute  for  Spinach.  But  the  more  general  way 
of  using  it  is  to  cut  the  young  stalk  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil  when  about  6  in.  in  length,  and,  in 
preparing  it  for  the  table,  if  the  outer  skin  has 
become  hard  to  strip  it  off  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
then  to  tie  them  up  in  bunches,  boil  in  plenty  of 
water  with  a  little  salt,  strain  off  when  tender,  and 
serve  on  toast  like  .Asparagus  or  with  melted  butter. 
Now  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  form  plantations. 
Trench  deeply  and  work  in  plenty  of  manure.  Let 
the  rows  be  18  in.  apart,  and  the  plant  12  in. 
asunder  in  the  rows.  AVater  plentifully  in  dry 
weather,  giving  liquid  manure  occasionally,  or  instead 
surface  dress  with  guano  during  showery  weather. 
Cut  sparingly  till  the  third  season  after  planting, 
after  which  from  early  April  till  June  you  can  hardly 
cut  too  much. — Lincolnensis. 


The  Carnation,  its  H  story,  Properties  and  Management, 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Thud  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
he  Yellow  Ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d.,  post  free,  is.  yd. — Advt. 
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alocasia  sanderiana. 

This  very  handsome  Aroid,  which  was  an  introduc¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  put  into  commerce  in  1884  by  Mr. 
William  Bull,  can,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  be  grown  with  great  advantage 
to  much  larger  proportions  than  is  usually  seen  in 
this  country.  The  illustration  is  a  reduction  from  a 
photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Lascell,  of  Whitingsville,  Massachusets,  U.S.A., 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  Dimmick,  the  much 
respected  representative  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
The  plant,  it  appears,  was  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Lascell  soon  after  its  introduction,  and  has  been 
successfully  grown  every  year  since  by  her  able 


gardener,  Mr.  George  MacWilliams,  who  is  an 
adept  in  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants  generally. 

Mr.  Dimmick  also  informs  us  that  during  the  last 
six  years  Mr.  MacWilliams  has  had  a  marvellous 
display  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  every 
season.  The  pseudo-bulbs  in  many  instances  are 
over  2  ft.  high,  and  last  autumn  showed  no  signs  of 
the  deterioration  occasionally  heard  of  in  connection 
with  this  Dendrobe. 

- - 

CYCLAMENS  AND  CINERARIAS. 

While  some  cultivators  grow  their  Cyclamens  for 
spring  flowering,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
make  a  point  of  having  a  display  in  the  autumn  at 
their  Portland  Road  nursery,  and  which  will  last 
through  the  winter.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  No¬ 


vember,  1892,  and  came  into  bloom  in  about  eleven 
months.  They  have  been  flowering  freely  ever 
since,  and  will  continue  in  presentable  and  handsome 
condition  till  six  months  have  elapsed.  Half  a  year 
is  no  mean  duration  for  any  class  of  flowers,  and 
well  repays  any  attention  and  trouble  that  may  have 
been  incurred  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plants. 
The  latter,  but  particularly  the  giant  strain  of  them, 
are  dwarfer  than  they  used  to  be  when  first  placed 
before  the  public.  They  are  compact  in  habit,  and 
measure  only  12  in.  to  14  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  to  the  top  of  the  flowers.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  as  staking  and  all  its  inconveniences,  extra 
labour  and  ugliness  is  avoided.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  plants  measure  about  18  in.  to  22  in. 
through  with  handsome  foliage,  and  an  abundance  of 


flowers  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  imposing 
proportions. 

There  is  something  attractive  in  Giant  White 
which  takes  the  eye  as  the  acme  of  perfection, 
purity,  and  beauty.  The  broad  segments  are  of 
great  substance,  and  when  seen  in  the  mass  as  we 
saw  them  at  Reading,  are  very  effective.  The  rich 
colour  of  Giant  Crimson  is  more  intensified  round 
the  mouth,  and  possibly  in  the  near  future  the 
darker  shade  may  be  extended  to  the  apex  of  the 
segments,  giving  rise  to  a  new  self-coloured  variety 
which  would  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  many.  As 
it  is,  however,  there  is  nothing  with  which  fault  can 
be  found.  Giant  purple  is  quite  distinct,  with  rich 
purple  flowers  which  assume  a  distinct  violet  shade 
when  dying  off.  The  mixture  of  the  two  colours  is 
very  interesting,  especially  when  we  conceive  it 


possible  that  a  variety  of  a  violet  hue  may  yet  be 
evolved  from  it,  or  an  allied  form.  Paler  than 
either  of  the  last  two  is  Giant  Rose,  whose  flowers 
are  of  a  soft  rosy  pink,  deepening  to  carmine  round 
the  mouth.  The  tendency  in  most  of  the  coloured 
kinds  is  to  have  longer  segments  than  the  white  one, 
though  not  so  broad  relatively  to  their  length. 
Quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  above  is  White 
Butterfly,  whose  name  expresses  the  colour  ;  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  is  that  the  segments  spread  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  flower,  instead  of  being 
erect.  Many  cultivators  have  been  highly  delighted 
with  it  on  account  of  the  variety  which  it  affords. 

The  old  small-flowered  types  of  C.  persicum  still 
find  many  admirers  and  cultivators  ;  but  we  are  not 
surprised,  for  the  plants  produce  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers,  and  are  perhaps  a  little 
more  easy  to  manage  and  flower  in 
small  pots.  Both  flowers  and  leaves  are 
smaller,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by 
their  greater  numbers.  The  variety 
of  colour  is  perhaps  greater  than  in 
the  giganteum  type,  although  the  latter 
leaves  little  to  complain  of  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Album  is  a  beautiful  white  form, 
but  Salmon  Queen,  with  deep  salmon 
flowers  and  a  mulberry  base,  presents 
more  novelty.  Indeed,  we  think  it  a 
charming  flower,  that  appeals  to  the 
eye  even  from  the  midst  of  a  batch  ot 
many  kinds.  The  most  intense  colour 
of  all  is  the  dark  crimson  Vulcan,  the 
flowers  of  which  become  several  shades 
more  intensified  as  they  die  off.  Those 
who  like  rich  and  intensified  colours 
cannot  do  better  than  add  it  to  their 
collection.  The  differences  in  the  tint 
between  old  and  young  flowers  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  former  in  some  cases  being 
almost  black. 

Cinerarias. 

These  have  been  flowering  since  the 
end  of  last  year,  although  the  seed 
was  only  sown  in  June.  The  plants  are 
now  in  32-size  pots,  which  do  not  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  very  large  plants, 
but  are  sufficiently  large  to  favour 
the  production  of  seed,  which  is  the 
object  in  view.  There  is  a  great  range 
of  variety  both  in  self  and  bicolors ; 
by  the  last  are  meant  those  whose  heads 
have  a  white  central  zone,  edged  with  a 
greatly  varying  width  of  some  other 
colour.  Both  types  meet  with  a  large 
amount  cf  favour  amongst  the  gar¬ 
dening  fraternity  and  the  public  in 
general.  A  number  of  double  varieties 
are  also  kept  in  stock,  but  for  effective¬ 
ness  they  can  hardly  compete  with  the 
single  kinds.  The  white  variety,  with 
a  violet  disc,  is  very  choice  and 
chaste.  Another  strain  ranges  through 
varying  shades  of  blue,  sometimes 
very  intense,  and  occasionally  tinged 
with  purple.  The  red  and  purple 
seifs  are  also  fine,  and  all  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  broad  overlapping  rays.  The 
bicolors  are  characterised  by  a  disc 
of  violet  or  purple,  surrounded  with  a 
white  zone,  and  that  again  by  a  blue, 
purple,  and  deep  purple  border,  in  vary¬ 
ing  shades,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  a 
narrow  rim.  This  arrangement  gives  a 
bright  and  lively  effect  to  a  collection 
having  a  due  proportion  of  seifs.  The 
double  forms  have  globular  heads  that  are  either  blue, 
purple,  lilac-purple,  or  white  with  a  purple  centre. 
Altogether  then,  the  collection  shows  a  great  amount 
of  variety.  The  starry  flowers  that  used  to  be  grown 
have  completely  disappeared,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  varieties  characterised  by  large  size,  great 
breadth  of  ray  petals,  and  good  substance. 

— - - 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

[Concluded  from  p.  390). 

Before  leaving  this  genus  we  must  say  a  few  words 
about  standards.  In  the  West  and  South-West  of 
England  most  of  the  orchards  are  planted  with 
trees  having  stems  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  This  is 
done  so  that  the  branches  may  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  cattle,  for  the  ground  underneath  is  seldom 
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cultivated.  The  trees  are  planted  from  ten  to  twelve 
yards  apart  in  order  that  they  may  not  shade  the 
ground  too  much.  In  this  manner  they  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  generations  with  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  most  of  the  orchards  have  a 
neglected  appearance.  Tenants,  ha\-ing  no  security 
of  tenure,  do  not  care  to  plant  young  trees  themselves, 
and  the  landlords  not  meeting  their  views  with 
regard  to  compensation,  the  orchards  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  during  a  good  season,  where  the 
trees  have  not  gone  too  far,  there  is  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  small  fruit,  which  is  of  but  little  value, 
while  in  a  bad  season  there  is  none  at  all.  When 
going  through  an  orchard,  thirty-six  acres  in  extent, 
in  the  West  of  England,  with  a  friend  last  autumn, 
I  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  miserable  state  of  the 
trees.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  there  had  not 
been  any  young  ones  planted.  His  reply  was,  "  The 
landlord  will  not  do  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to,  for 
maybe  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  grown  up  I  should 
have  to  leave.”  This  state  of  things  ought  not  to 
exist.  The  law  should  be  so  altered  that  the  tenant 
should  have  security  for  his  outlay  ;  but  while  the 
state  of  the  law  is  such  that  the  landlord  can  claim 
all,  the  occupier  will  not  risk  his  capital.  In  starting 
trees  of  this  description  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overcrowd  the  shoots,  otherwise  before  they  are  old 
they  will  become  one  thicket  of  small  wood.  Little 
pruning  is  needed  by  trees  of  this  kind  after  they 
are  in  a  bearing  condition,  for  the  wood  made  is 
usually  short-jointed  and  covered  with  fruit  spurs. 
Shoots  or  branches  that  cross  each  other  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  if  the  trees  show  signs  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  the  ground  should  have  a  liberal  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  rains 
may  wash  it  down  to  the  roots.  With  this  we  will 
leave  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 

Peach  trees,  as  we  all  know,  are  not  grown  in  the 
open  in  this  country  as  bushes  or  pyramids,  though 
they  are  grown  at  some  places  in  that  shape  in 
orchard  houses.  As  this  is  not  a  comraon  occur¬ 
rence,  we  will  proceed  to  detail  the  mode  of  pruning 
of  trained  trees.  These  are  usually  procured  from 
the  nursery  started  in  that  shape,  and  may'  be 
had  in  various  sizes.  For  my  part  I  like  those  of 
one  year’s  training  best,  as  they,  being  more  supple, 
are  better  under  command.  After  planting,  which 
should  be  done  if  possible  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  November,  the  trees  should  remain  till  the 
sap  begins  to  move  in  spring  before  pruning.  The 
shoots  should  then  be  cut  rather  hard  back  so  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  young  growths  may  be  made 
to  furnish  the  wall  properly.  This  done,  it  is 
seldom  that  Peach  trees  require  the  use  of  the  knife 
afterwards,  except  it  be  to  remove  the  points  of 
strong  shoots,  or  to  take  out  over-crow'ded  w'ood,  for 
most  of  the  pruning  may  be  done  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Having  been  successful  with  the  tree  the 
first  season,  it  having  made  shoots  about  3  ft.  long, 
what  are  w^e  to  do  with  them  ?  Simply  cut  all  those 
back  that  are  trained  below  an  angle  of  45°  to  a 
triple  bud  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot,  and  all 
those  above  that  angle  to  a  similar  bud  on  the 
underside.  The  length  of  shoot  left  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  how  the  wood  is  ripened;  if 
well  matured,  then  about  2  ft.  may  be  left,  but  if 
only  moderately  firm  the  shoots  should  be  cut 
shorter. 

Peaches  are  pruned  in  summer  by  the  process 
known  as  disbudding  ;  that  is  the  young  shoots  are 
removed  early  in  the  season,  before  they  attain  a 
great  size.  This  is  an  operation  requiring  much 
judgment,  for,  on  its  skilful  performance,  to  a  great 
extent  depends  the  well-being  of  the  trees.  If  done 
in  a  haphazard  manner  w-e  may  expect  to  find  the 
tree  in  that  nondescript  shape  we  sometimes  see  on  a 
farmer's  or  cottager’s  wall.  In  removing  the  young 
shoots  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  those  left 
are  to  form  the  shoots  we  wish  to  retain  for  fruiting 
the  following  season,  and  no  more  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  than  are  actually  wanted  for  that  purpose. 
A  shoot  between  two  and  three  feet  long  may  have 
three  or  even  four  young  growths  left  on  it,  but  these 
should  be  so  distributed  that  they  are  equidistant 
from  each  other.  One  should  be  at  the  point, 
another  a  foot  down  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoot, 
while  a  third  should  be  left  on  the  upper  side  tw'o 
feet  from  the  top,  and  if  the  growth  of  the  previous 
year  is  more  than  two  feet  long,  a  fourth  should  be 
as  near  the  bottom  of  it  as  possible  on  the  under 


side.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  are 
fruit  bearing  shoots,  so  that  in  addition  to  having  to 
support  the  young  growths  they  have  to  supply  the 
fruit  with  nourishment.  For  this  reason,  the  trees 
will  require  good  feeding  with  liquid  manure  during 
the  time  the  crop  is  swelling,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
in  a  flourishing  state  must  be  supplied  with  fresh 
soil  at  the  roots  from  time  to  time. 

Plums  and  Apricots  are  two  kinds  of  fruits  of  such 
sterling  w'orth  that  W'e  cannot  pass  over  them 
unnoticed  though  our  time  is  short.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  pruning  either  of  those  is  to 
allow  the  shoot  to  grow  too  strong  in  summer,  then 
to  cut  them  off  in  winter.  It  is  better  by  far  to  pinch 
the  shoots  early  in  the  season  to  prevent  undue 
luxuriance  than  to  cut  them  oflf  in  winter  and  cause 
gumming.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  of  these  fruits 
should  be  to  get  short,  well-ripened  svood,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  trees  should  have  their  roots  kept 
near  to  the  surface. 

Cherries  in  like  manner  should  not  be  pruned  till 
the  severe  weather  in  winter  is  over  for  the  frost 
often  destroys  the  shoots,  especially  if  gumming  sets 
in  after  pruning.  The  aim  of  all  fruitgrowers  should 
be  not  only  to  produce  a  supply  of  the  best  samples 
of  that  most  useful  commodity,  but  to  keep  the  trees 
in  that  healthy  flourishing  state  whereby  alone  the 
best  results  are  possible,  for  without  healthy  trees, 
one  is  unable  to  obtain  fine  fruit.  As  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
management,  let  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large,  give  our  attention  to  the  close  study  of  this 
all  important  subject,  with  a  desire  to  not  only 
advance  our  own  knowledge,  but  to  assist  others 
who  may  be  less  fortunately  placed  ;  and  with  this 
end  in  view,  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  help  in  for¬ 
warding  the  science  of  producing  those  necessaries 
of  life  in  their  best  and  cheapest  forms. — H.  C. 
Princep,  Buxted  Park. 

- ^ - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 

The  undermentioned  subjects  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society',  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  were  accorded 
awards  according  to  merit. 

Rhododendron  multicolor  Mrs.  He-^l.— Al¬ 
though  R.  multicolor  has  been  used  as  one  of  the 
parents  in  the  production  of  the  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Javan  section,  the  forms  most 
closely  related  to  it  have  never  been  very  popular 
on  account  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  flowers. 
Here  we  have  a  variety  with  large  flowers  produced 
on  plants  that  are  much  dwarfer  than  the  hybrid 
Javan  Rhododendrons  usually  are.  The  small 
leaves  are  oblanceolate  and  of  a  shining  green  hue. 
The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  short,  wide  and 
white,  or  merely  tinted  with  the  faintest  blush.  The 
anthers  are  orange  coloured.  On  the  contrary,  the 
varieties  of  R.  multicolor  have  as  a  rule  very  dark 
red  or  crimson  flowers.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  accorded  it  when  exhibited  by  Messrs  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Prunus  Persica  magnifica. — There  are  already 
double  white,  rose  and  crimson  forms  of  the 
Peach  in  cultivation,  though  less  often  seen  than 
might  be  desirable.  Their  flowers  may  by  some  be 
considered  somewhat  compact  and  lumpy.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  variety  under  notice,  a  double 
form  more  recently  introduced  from  Japan.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  crimson  with  numerous  petals, 
the  outer  of  which  are  the  larger,  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  towards  the  centre.  The  latter 
is  occupied  by  a  moderately  large  number  of  white 
stamens  with  yellow  anthers.  Seeing  that  This  is 
the  case  it  would  seem  possible  to  raise  numerous 
improved  forms.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
accorded  it  when  exhibited  by  Messrs  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Amaryllis  Major  Wilson. — The  flowers  of  this 
new  variety  are  of  the  first  magnitude,  with  a  very 
short  tube  and  a  widely  expanded  lamina.  The 
segments  are  very  broad,  much  imbricated,  and  of  a 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  netted  with  deeper  veins. 
There  is  a  bold,  greenish  white  star  occupying  the 
base  of  the  flower,  and  extending  nearly  half  way 
down  the  segments.  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were 
the  exhibitors,  and  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

P.AVONIA  intermedia  kermesina. — The  leaves  of 
this  showy  stove  plant  are  oblong,  serrate,  and  of  a 
shining  green.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are  sur¬ 


rounded  by  numerous  bracts,  forming  as  it  were  an 
outer  calyx,  of  linear,  deep  crimson-red  segments, 
upon  which  the  whole  beauty  of  the  plant  depends. 
The  true  calyx  is  five-lobed,  covered  with  downy 
hairs  and  of  a  slaty  black.  The  petals  are  similar 
in  colour,  e'ect  and  closely  surrounding  the  mass  of 
stamens,  which  project  an  inch  beyond  the  flower. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  accorded  it  when 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bain).  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Senecio  gr.andifolius. — This  is  the  correct  name 
of  an  old  garden  plant  formerly  used  for  subtropical 
gardening,  and  best  known  under  the  name  of  S. 
Ghiesbreghtii.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  irregularly 
toothed,  downy  beneath  with  a  brownish  felt,  and 
under  favourable  conditions  attain  imposing  and 
massive  dimensions.  The  inflorescence  consists  of 
a  huge  corymbose  or  flat  headed  panicle  of  small 
flower  heads  having  bright  yellow  rays.  To  see  it 
in  its  finest  and  boldest  form,  it  should  be  grown  to 
large  size.  A  large  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  when  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Camellia  Exquisite. — A  pot  plant  of  this 
variety,  about  3  ft.  high,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son.  The  flowers  were  of  great  size 
with  regularly  imbricated  petals  of  a  beautiful  rosy 
pink,  often  irregularly  splashed  with  white.  A 
First-class  Certificate  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Dracaena  Princess  May. — This  new  variety  is  of 
medium  growth  and  admirably  adapted  for  table 
decoration,  for  which  its  graceful  contour  admirably 
fits  it.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  very’  closely  set  upon 
the  stem,  slightly  arched,  and  most  brilliantly 
coloured  The  general  colour  is  olive  green  with 
broad  bands  of  crimson  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  the  whole  of  the  point  is  of  the  same  rich  and 
attractive  hue.  The  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
will  be  conceivable,  when  it  is  stated  to  be  raised 
from  the  same  cross  as  Mrs.  Laird,  Miss  Glendinning, 
General  Wolseley,  A.  Laing  and  others,  all  of  which 
are  dwarf,  neat  and  graceful  in  habit  with  narrow 
leaves.  An  Award  of  !Merit  was  accorded  it  when 
exhibited  by  Messrs  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son.  Upper 
Holloway. 

Strain  of  Primulas. — An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  a  fine  strain  of  Primula  sinensis  e.xhibited 
by  Messrs  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The 
plants  were  mostly’  of  large  size,  with  strong, 
vigorous  foliage,  and  in  most  cases  large  flowers  in 
various  shades  of  white,  rose,  pink,  purple-blue,  and 
crimson. 

Strain  of  Cyclamens. — A  group  of  Cyclamen 
persicum,  mostly  if  not  all  of  the  strain  known  in 
gardens  as  Giganteum,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
May,  Gordon  Nursery’,  Twickenham,  and  w’as 
accorded  an  Award  of  IMerit.  The  white,  rose  and 
crimson  varieties,  especially  the  first  named,  were 
very  effective,  and  conspicuous.  The  broad 
segments  of  the  flowers  in  this  strain  give  the 
blooms  a  massive  appearance. 

- -S* - 

THE  ONION  CROP  IN 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Onion  crop  was  exceptionally  fine  last 
season  in  many  northern  gardens — but  strange  to 
relate  bad  keeping  of  the  bulbs  has  been  very  prevalent. 
There  are  few  of  the  large  Onions  which  are  so 
attractive  on  exhibition  tables  during  the  autumn 
months  which  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  after 
the  New.  Year.  Those  of  medium  growth,  when 
thoroughly  ripened,  are  most  suitable  for  supplies,  to 
last  till  the  end  of  spring,  and  it  is  well  to  depend  on 
these  ior  the  main  crop. 

While  Cranston’s  Excelsior  is  the  leading  Onion 
for  exhibition  purposes,  it’s  keeping  qualities  are  not 
equal  to  Brown  Globe,  Veitch’s  Main  Crop,  and 
Bedfordshire  Champion. 

The  period  for  Onion  sowing  is  at  hand,  and  the 
ground  should  now  be  in  good  order  ;  but  on  damp 
soils  it  is  beconing  a  common  practice  to  prepare 
the  ground  by  trenching,  and  to  sow  the  seed  on 
the  same  day,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  The 
competing  Onions  are  already  sown,  and  judging 
from  the  labour  bestowed  on  them  one  might 
suppose  that  there  was  an  item  of  truth  in  what  an 
enthusiast  once  suggested— that  each  bulb  costs 
about  a  guinea.  I  generally  trust  to  autumn  sown 
crops  for  bulbs  of  goodly  size,  to  last  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  These  are  transplanted  early  in  October, 
which  practice  renders  them  hardy,  also  damp  and 
frost  resisting,  and  I  think  the  bulbs  (if  not  larger) 
are  of  finer  form. — Stirling. 
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PHALAENOPSIS  AT 

CLAPTON. 

The  span  roofed  house  near  the  office  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  is  again  very 
gay  with  the  species  and  natural  hybrids  of  Phalae- 
nopsis  so  extensively  grown  there  for  many  years 
past.  It  is  but  right  to  say  that  they  have  been  in 
bloom  for  some  weeks,  and  would  have  flowered 
earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  dense  and  highly 
deleterious  fog  which  occurred  immediately  after 
Christmas  destroying  the  flowers  of  P.  Aphrodite 
(amabilis)  just  as  they  had  commenced  to  expand. 
The  same  happened  to  P.  amabilis  (grandiflora),  and 
the  spikes  were  cut  off  immediately  above  the  third 
joint  with  the  object  of  causing  them  to  throw  out  a 
strong  branch  to  take  the  place  of  the  principal  spike 
later  on.  The  consequence  is  that  the  plants  treated 
in  that  way  will  not  flower  for  some  time.  A  few  of 
the  less  forward  plants  were  not  cut  back  at  Christ¬ 
mas  so  that  they  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

The  bulk  of  the  plants  flowering  now  consist  of  P. 
Schilleriana  with  smaller  quantities  of  others. 
There  is  a  considerable  range  of  variation  in  P. 
Schilleriana,  both  with  respect  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  breadth  of  the  segments,  and  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  bloom  as  a  whole.  In  some  cases 
all  the  segments  are  very  broad  and  imbricate,  while 
in  others  they  are  lined  with  rose.  The  best  type  at 
present  in  bloom  is  a  brightly  coloured  one.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rosy-purple,  as  is  the  lip, 
but  there  is  a  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  latter  with  crimson  stripes  upon  the 
white.  Even  the  column  is  as  richly  coloured  as 
any  part  of  the  plant.  It  seems  that  all  or  most  of  the 
species  and  forms  of  Phalaenopsis  can  have  the 
flower  stem  cut  back  within  two  or  three  joints  of 
the  base,  and  be  expected  to  throw  out  a  branch 
which  will  bear  flowers  later  on,  with  exception  of  P. 
Schilleriana,  which  will  not  respond  to  this  treat¬ 
ment. 

P.  Aphrodite  (amabilis)  shows  some  variation  in 
the  colour  of  the  lip.  In  certain  cases  the  three 
basal  lobes  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  yellow. 
A  better  display  of  this  species  may  be  expected 
when  the  cut  back  spikes  come  into  bloom  again.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  species  is  that  if  the  flowers  are 
removed  singly  as  they  expand  for  the  purpose  of 
wiring  or  otherwise  the  flower  stems  continue  to 
elongate  for  a  long  time  and  develop  fresh  blooms, 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  Distinct 
and  interesting  are  the  flowers  of  P.  Stuartiana,  also 
characterised  by  the  beauty  of  its  marbled  foliage. 
The  contiguous  sides  of  the  lateral  sepals  are  spotted 
with  purple,  as  are  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip. 

An  interesting  plant  is  P.  leucorhoda.  because 
believed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  Aphrodite 
and  P.  Schilleriana.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
wholly  green,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  in 
other  cases  more  or  less  marbled  like  the  latter,  but 
less  extensively.  The  flower  stems  may  be  cut  back 
if  they  come  at  an  unfavourable  season  in  smoky 
and  foggy  localities,  in  expectation  of  their  develop¬ 
ing  a  side  branch.  The  sepals  and  peta's  are  faintly 
flushed  with  rose,  and  the  lateral  sepals  spotted  on 
their  contiguous  sides  as  in  P.  Schilleriana.  The 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  suffused  with  yellow  and  spotted 
with  purple  or  crimson  in  the  case  of  the  lateral 
lobes.  The  tails  of  the  lip  are  very  much  shortened, 
forming  as  it  were  a  compromise  between  those  of 
the  two  parents.  Another  natural  hybrid  of  more 
recent  origin  is  P.  Schilleriano-gloriosa,  whose 
supposed  origin  is  expressed  in  the  name.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  P.  Schilleriana,  but  they 
are  less  robust  and  more  lightly  marbled.  The 
lip  is  that  of  P.  gloriosa,  brightly  spotted  with  purple, 
with  the  spots  running  half  way  down  the  terminal 
lobe,  and  the  lateral  lobes  are  also  spotted.  It  per¬ 
mits  of  being  cut  back  if  an  unfavourable  season 
requires  that  proceeding. 

By  means  of  a  few  plants  of  the  leading  types  of 
the  Moth  Orchids  a  display  can  be  kept  up  for 
weeks  or  months  together  during  winter,  spring, 
and  early  summer.  No  class  of  Orchids  make  them¬ 
selves  more  conspicuous  or  showy  when  in  bloom. 
The  flattened  flowers  display  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage  by  their  graceful  arrangement  on  droop¬ 
ing  sprays.  Their  durability  is  not  the  least 
important  of  their  characteristics,  and  if  they  require 
a  little  more  care  to  maintain  and  develop  their  well¬ 
being  the  grower  and  all  concerned  are  amply  com¬ 


pensated  by  the  results.  They  are  best  grown  in 
the  ordinary  Orchid  basket  or  on  cylindrical 
baskets.  The  former  are  most  convenient  because 
they  can  be  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
often  thereby  heightening  the  effect  when  in  bloom. 

- >4- - 

VEGETABLES  FOR  AMATEURS  AND 
COTTAGERS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  390.) 

Cabbage. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  the  kingdom  but  what 
we  find  the  Cabbage  grown,  and  being  almost  the 
first  vegetable  of  the  season  is  eagerly  sought  for, 
and  the  grower  contrives  to  have  them  as  early  as 
possible.  A  well-grown  spring  Cabbage  is  not  de¬ 
spised  by  the  richest  in  the  land,  and  generally 
speaking,  no  vegetable  is  so  much  appreciated  as  the 
Cabbage.  Like  all  other  vegetables,  the  question  of 
varieties  is  an  important  one,  and  each  one  and  all 
of  us  have  our  favourites.  Convenience  in  a  garden 
has  much  to  do  with  the  selection,  and  where 
autumn  sowing  is  adopted,  Sutton’s  Imperial,  and 
Ellam's  Early  Dwarf  are  two  good  varieties,  the 
former  being  of  immense  size  and  the  latter  smaller. 
Where  spring  sowing  is  adopted,  Sutton’s  Earliest 
has  proved  the  best,  and  I  know  of  no  other  variety 
that  can  beat  it  for  quick  growth.  Other  varieties 
there  may  be  of  equal  merit  as  regards  size  and 
quality. 

Savoy  Cabbage. 

This  winter  vegetable  is  indispensable  in  a  garden, 
and  is  valuable  in  filling  up  gaps  in  vegetables  during 
the  winter  months,  when  the  weather  prevents  others 
from  making  growth,  or  renders  it  impossible  to  get 
at  them  on  account  of  frosts  and  snows.  I  attach 
great  importance  to  size  in  this  vegetable  ;  the  larger 
the  size  the  greater  its  value.  Earliness  is  a  secondary 
consideration  with  me,  and  if  they  are  ready  to  cut 
in  October  is  quite  soon  enough.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  a  good  old  fashioned  drumhead  Savoy,  of 
the  cut  and  come  again  type.  These  varieties  can 
be  had  of  every  seedsman.  The  green  curled  and 
Early  Ulm  varieties  are  two  of  the  best  Savoys  for 
general  purposes,  and  these  two  with  a  good  breadth 
of  the  drumhead  variety  should  keep  every  garden 
supplied  throughout  the  winter  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  green  vegetables. 

Carrots. 

Carrots  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  every 
garden.  This  fact  is  admitted  by  all  who  know  the 
peculiarities  of  this  vegetable,  and  it  has  more  than 
once  been  very  disappointing  to  me.  Special  care 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  creditable 
crop.  On  heavy  land  it  can  be  said  to  be  an  utter 
failure,  and  growers  in  such  localities  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  specially  for 
them  and  grow  them  there  year  after  year.  Growers 
in  light  and  sandy  soils  are  the  most  successful  in 
growing  Carrots,  and  market  growers  make  a  good 
harvest  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  their  culture. 
The  early  Shorthorn  is  perhaps  the  best  early  variety 
we  have,  and  either  the  Intermediate  or  Long  Red 
Surrey  for  keeping  through  the  winter.  Sutton’s 
New  Intermediate  is  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  and 
cannot  be  equalled  for  general  purposes.  For 
shallow  soils  James’s  Scarlet  Intermediate  is  the 
best. — Kentishman. 

- ^ - 

PEACHES  AND  BUD 

DROPPING. 

It  is  almost  too  soon  to  be  sure  of  what  the  general 
reports  as  to  bud-dropping  will  be  this  season,  but  I 
certainly  never  had  Peaches  set  more  freely  during 
the  month  of  January  than  they  have  done  this  year. 
After  running  a  finger  along  the  back  of  each  shoot, 
clearing  off  all  the  buds  on  the  underside  and  lightly 
thinning  out  those  next  the  sun,  I  looked,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  a  good  set,  and  have  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  roots  are  all  firmly  bedded  in  the 
soil  near  the  surface,  and  had  good  soakings  of  water 
several  times  during  the  autumn  when  resting.  The 
usual  cleansing  with  soapy  water  was  gone  through 
— after  the  trees  were  pruned — the  old  surface  was 
removed  from  the  soil  and  replaced  with  good  loam 
and  some  “  Vine  and  Plant  manure”  mixed  in  the 
dressing.  A  good  soaking  of  water  at  about  75° 
was  given  when  the  house  was  closed,  which  will  be 
repeated  about  once  a  month  till  the  fruit  is  well 
swelled.  Half  watering  the  soil  when  the  roots  are 
well  down  in  it  is  very  conducive  to  bud-dropping. 
These  trees  have  set  fruit  and  ripened  crops 
abundantly  each  season  since  they  were  planted  ten 
years  ago,  and  often  the  roots  were  partly  lifted  as 
soon  as  the  crop  was  cleared  off. — Stirling. 


WINTER  FLOWERING 

BEGONIAS. 

A  large  number  of  Begonias,  chiefly  hybrids,  are 
being  called  into  requisition  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  winter  months.  Their  neat  and  often 
beautiful  foliage  renders  them  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  independently  of  their  flowers.  At  the 
same  time  both  foliage  and  flowers  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  in  some  kinds  ;  and  the  continuity  with  which 
the  flowers  are  produced  over  a  long  period,  as  well  as 
the  facility  with  which  the  plants  may  be  grown,  ren¬ 
ders  them  popular  with  a  large  number  of  gardeners. 
The  collection  of  this  class  of  plants  has  been  greatly 
augmented  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  seem  resolved  to 
keep  up  a  display  with  Begonias  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  is  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
whose  foliage  alone  renders  it  highly  ornamental. 
The  leaves  are  large,  suborbicular,  and  of  a  deep 
bronzy-green.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured  in  bud, 
pink  when  fully  expanded,  and  produced  in  hand¬ 
some  trusses  above  the  foliage.  A  feature  of  the 
intermediate  house  could  be  made  with  this  hybrid 
alone ;  and  by  arranging  for  a  succession  with  a  few 
different  batches,  a  house  may  be  kept  gay  with  the. 
variety  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Side  by 
side  with  it  is  a  variety  named  La  France,  the 
flowers  of  which  constitute  its  chief  merit.  The 
obliquely  heart-shaped  leaves  remind  one  of  those 
of  B.  sempervirens,  but  do  not  altogether  correspond. 
The  plant  is  dwarf,  compact  and  bushy,  bearing  a 
large  quantity  of  flowers,  which  are  pink  or  rose  in 
bud,  but  much  paler  when  they  expand.  Equally 
meritorious  is  Rosea  floribunda,  and  somewhat  similar 
in  general  aspect,  except  that  the  foliage  points  to  an 
affinity  with  Bruanti.  The  abundant  flowers  are 
rosy-pink.  The  above  three  kinds  in  our  opinion  are 
the  most  attractive  in  the  collection,  but  several 
others  are  sufficiently  meritorious  to  leave  room  for 
differences  of  opinion  and  taste. 

The  habit  of  Bruanti  is  graceful,  branching, 
bushy  and  drooping  ;  and  the  arching  branches  give 
the  plant  a  spreading  rather  than  an  upright  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white  or  faintly 
blush,  the  males  being  somewhat  the  larger.  Their 
profusion  compensates  in  a  great  measure  for  their 
lack  of  size.  Quite  different  is  Davisii,  a  plant  with 
foliage  similar  to  that  of  Ascotensis,  but  differing 
in  having  a  drooping  instead  of  an  erect  habit.  The 
flowers  are  rosy  red.  Of  the  same  type  but  more 
upright  is  Corbeille  de  Feu  with  salmon-red  flowers. 
Quite  of  another  type  is  Afterglow,  reminding  one 
of  the  old  Knowsleyana,  which  used  to  be  largely 
grown  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  in  winter. 
The  leaves  are  rough  and  hairy  and  the  flowers  pink 
or  blush  when  expanded. 

The  B.  semperflorens  type  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  varieties  differing  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  flowers.  One  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
probably  the  best  of  the  dark  types,  is  B.  s. 
carminata  gigantea,  the  large  shining  green  leaves 
of  which  serve  to  show  off  the  crimson-red  flowers. 
A  much  paler  variety  of  the  same  type,  is  B.  s. 
elegantissima,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  deep  pink  in 
bud  and  pale  pink  when  expanded.  A  form  with 
rich  rosy  flowers  and  named  Sieberiana  seems 
closely  allied  to  this  type.  B.  odorata  is  a  useful 
old  type  with  shining  green  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
Princess  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  garden  hybrids  with 
blush  flowers,  while  in  habit  and  foliage  it  is  allied 
to  Bruanti  above  mentioned.  B.  foliosa  may  be 
included  here  on  account  of  its  beautiful  habit,  and 
myriads  of  small  leaves  arranged  on  drooping  stems. 
The  flowers  are  white,  but  the  foliage  is  the  best  of 
it ;  as  a  basket  plant  to  suspend,  it  is  most  graceful 
and  attractive.  Beargentea  guttata  is  chiefly 
ornamental  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage,  which  is  deep 
green  and  richly  blotched  with  silvery  grey  spots. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  dwarf  habit  and  suitable 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  but  President 
Carnot ;  although  more  important  in  several  respects 
than  any  of  them,  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  a  variety  of  B.  corallina,  and  equally  if  not  more 
handsome.  The  stems  attain  a  considerable  height 
and  therefore  require  to  be  trained  to  something, 
such  as  the  pillars  or  rafters  of  a  house.  The 
sepals  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink,  but  as  they  are 
only  of  moderate  size,  they  are  inferior  in  decorative 
value  to  the  ovary  or  seed  vessel.  In  this  case  the 
latter  is  of  great  size  with  three  broad  wings  of  a 
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deep  rosy  coral  colour  ;  and  the  whole  of  these  parts 
taken  together  are  very  conspicuous  and  effective. 
The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  obliquely  oblong, 
spotted  with  light  grey  above,  and  purplish  or 
nearly  green  beneath.  For  a  stove  or  warm  con¬ 
servatory  it  is  a  handsome  subject  during  the  winter 
months,  especially  when  it  has  been  grown  to  some 
size. 

- — - - 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
FOR  HOUSE  AND  TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  where  plants  are  grown 
to  any  extent,  one  of  the  chief  demands  on  the 
gardener’s  skill  is  for  a  supply  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  and  the 
dinner  table.  In  the  following  remarks  it  will  be 
my  aim  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  only 
those  plants  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  their 
general  utility. 

In  speaking  of  stove  plants,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
do  better  than  to  give  the  Dracaena  the  premier 
place,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
propagated,  and  also  its  grand  staying  properties. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  genus  of  sterling 
merit  for  table  decoration  and  as  specimen  plants 
for  vases.  I  may  mention  D.  Lindeni,  Gladstone!, 
Terminalis,  Goldienana,  and  Cooperi  as  instances 
for  the  above  use ;  but  there  is  a  long  list  of  these 
plants  from  which  people  of  different  opinions  may 
choose  to  suit  their  individual  taste.  Propagation 
is  usually  effected  by  cutting  the  stems  into  short 
lengths,  and  covering  them  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
peat  or  other  light  soil.  The  thick  fleshy  roots 
which  Dracaenas  often  make  may  also  be  utilised  to 
work  up  a  stock  of  plants.  They  require  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  pot  room,  and  do  well  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand. 

Crotons,  again,  are  grand  decorative  subjects,  but 
are  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  cold  than  the 
Dracaena.  Many  of  them  are  truly  beautiful  objects 
when  the  plants  are  symmetrical  and  well  coloured. 
Mrs.  Dorman,  Aigburthense  angustifolium,Chelsoni, 
Laingii,Elegantissimum,  Weismanni,  QueenVictoria, 
and  Interuptum  are  useful  varieties  to  grow.  Nice 
plants  to  be  used  in  small  vaSes  for  table  decoration 
may  be  had  by  striking  well-coloured  tops  in  a  close 
moist  heat.  To  be  grown  well  they  require  a  hot 
moist  atmosphere,  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  abundance 
of  water  during  the  summer. 

Many  of  the  Palms  are  indispensable  for  house 
decoration,  but  I  must  content  myself  by  mention¬ 
ing  a  few — Geonoma  gracilis.  Cocos  plumosa,  C. 
Weddeliana,  various  Kentias,  Arecas,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  the  genus  Phoenix,  Seaforthia,  and  others. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  mention  that  it  is  a 
ruinous  practice  to  injure  in  any  way  the  strong 
roots  by  cutting  or  otherwise.  Sometimes,  when 
potting  Palms  which  have  been  neglected,  it  is  often 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  plant  into  a  reasonable 
sized  pot,  and  then  we  are  tempted  to  cut  some  of 
the  older  roots ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  allow  a  larger 
size  than  to  reduce  the  roots  by  the  aid  of  pruning. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this  pruning  process, 
but  have  never  seen  them  recover  from  the  effects. 

Caladiums  are  desirable  plants  for  decorative 
purposes  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  small¬ 
leaved  C.  argyrites  should  always  be  grown,  as  it  is 
useful  either  in  small  vases  for  the  table  or  for 
working  in  the  margins  of  groups.  Phryniura 
variegatum  should  be  grown  where  house  decoration 
has  to  be  done,  as  it  is  of  great  value,  standing  a 
good  deal  of  rough  usage.  Pandanus  Veitchii  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  centre  plant  for  the  table. 
The  best  plants  are  obtained  by  striking  the  suckers 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  when  they  are  in  a  small 
state  ;  and  to  have  them  well  coloured  they  must  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  light.  Among  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  stoves  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for 
their  ornamental  foliage  may  be  mentioned 
Acalyphas,  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  A.  tennisisimus, 
Myrsiphyllum,  Cyperus  alternifolius  and  C.  laxus, 
Dieffenbachia,  Phyllotaenium  Lindeni,  many  of  the 
Selaginellas,  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  Marantas,' 
Ficus,  and  varieties  of  Panax,  besides  many  others 
of  equal  merit. 

There  are  many  valuable  stove  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  held  in  great  esteem  for  dressing  vases 
and  other  purposes,  such  as  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
A.  nobilis,  A.  Chelsoni,  and  others;  DipladeniaBrear- 
leyana,  D.  bolivensis,  and  D.  amabilis  are  very  use¬ 


ful.  Under  a  good  light  a  dinner  table  dressed  entirely 
with  D.  bolivensis  is  especially  pretty.  Bougian- 
villea  glabra  and  speciosa  are  two  plants  which 
should  always  have  a  place  afforded  them.  The 
colour  of  the  former  is  more  intense  when  grown  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  the  flowers  being 
terminal  it  is  a  mistake  to  pinch  the  shoots  unless  it 
be  desired  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plant.  I  am 
speaking  of  established  plants,  and  not  of  those  in 
a  small  state.  It  is  a  splendid  subject  for  planting 
out,  and  the  best  examples  I  ever  saw  were  two 
specimens  planted  in  a  comparatively  cool  structure 
and  allowed  to  ramble  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

Clerodendron  Balfourii,  trained  to  wires  or  a  wall 
in  a  plant  stove  or  warm  house  of  any  kind,  gives 
an  abundance  of  its  beautiful  flowers  for  cutting. 
If  trained  under  a  roof  the  wires  should  not  be  run 
too  close  to  the  glass,  or  the  flowers  will  be  liable  to 
injury  through  condensation  of  moisture  upon  them. 
After  the  flowering  period,  these  climbers  require  to 
have  le=s  water,  gradually  lessened  until  the  plants 
are  denuded  of  foliage,  when  the  roots  may  be  kept 
in  a  comparatively  dry  condition  until  the  time  for 
starting  again  comes  round. 

A  good  batch  of  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora  should  always  be  grown  for  winter 
decoration.  Both  these  plants  require  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  viz.,  a  moist  stove  temperature  with  plenty  of 
air,  but  cold  draughts  should  be  especially  guarded 
against,  or  the  roots  will  probably  be  killed  and  fhe 
foliage  subsequently  suffer.  Cuttings  of  Poinsettias 
may  be  struck  any  time  during  spring,  and  should, 
if  possible,  be  taken  off  when  about  3  in.  long  with  a 
heel  attached.  Each  cutting  should  be  inserted  in  a 
small  pot,  and  placed  on  a  strong  bottom  heat  in  a 
close  propagating  frame.  They  should  be  potted  on 
as  soon  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  until  they 
receive  their  final  shift,  the  size  of  the  pot  depending 
on  the  time  the  cuttings  were  rooted.  With 
Euphorbias  several  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  a  60- 
sized  pot,  and  grown  on  without  parting,  and  the 
ball,  or  the  growths  of  the  previous  year,  may  be 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  six  inches  and  inserted  in 
that  way.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  is  useful  for 
cutting,  and  lasts  a  long  time.  The  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  have  a  very  telling  effect  when  arranged  with 
any  white  Lily-like  flowers. 

Gloxinias  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  as  their 
flowers  last  so  well  when  cut,  and  small  plants  look 
extremely  well  in  groups  Old  plants  do  well  for  the 
first  batch,  but  for  successive  flowering,  seed  may 
be  sown  during  the  spring  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
peat  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  the  pans  being  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  cucum.ber  house  ;  great  watchfulness 
is  required  when  the  seeds  are  germinating,  to 
prevent  the  young  plants  from  damping.  Stephanotis 
floribunda  Gardenias,  Pancratiums,  Eucharis  grandi- 
flora,  and  species  of  more  recent  introduction  should 
where  practicable  be  grown,  but  their  flowers  are 
more  suitable  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  etc.,  than  for 
the  decoration  of  rooms. 

In  the  category  of  greenhouse  plants  vie  find  the 
majority  of  them  suitable  either  in  pots  or  a  cut  state. 
We  will  take  the  Chrysanthemum  as  first  on  the 
list.  For  autumn  and  early  winter  decoration  there 
is  nothing  to  surpass  these  lovely  flowers.  Where 
large  flowers  are  in  request,  a  systematic  mode  of 
culture  must  be  pursued,  but  for  decorative  purposes 
cuttings  may  be  taken  any  time  between  December 
and  March.  The  young  plants  should  be  stopped 
several  times ;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
onward  till  early  in  June,  and  then  cut  back  to 
within  six  eyes  of  the  base,  the  resulting  shoots 
forming  the  future  plant.  Nice  little  plants  may  be 
obtained  by  striking  these  tops  in  a  close  frame. 
Bouvardias  are  of  great  service  for  cutting  during 
the  dark  days  of  winter.  Alfred  Neuner,  Dazzler, 
Hogarth,  Hogarthii  flore-pleno.  President  Garfield, 
President  Cleveland,  Jasminoides,  and  Vreelandii  are 
useful  varieties  to  grow. —  IV.  M ill,  Caversham.  Park 
Gardens,  Reading. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- •t- 

IaRDENING  ^ISCELLANY. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

I  EXPECT  that  you  will  have  notes  from  many  parts 
of  the  country  saying  how  well  early-flowering  shrubs 
have  bloomed  this  year.  With  us  there  have  been 
no  frosts  severe  enough  to  hurt  the  flowers.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  is  Pieris  (Andromeda) 
japonica  ;  some  flowers  usually  are  uninjured,  but 
this  season  the  shrubs  are  a  mass  of  graceful  flowers. 
One  plant,  about  5  ft.  high  and  the  same  across,  is 
especially  fine.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  on  a  cut 


Furze  hedge  has  bloomed  well,  both  the  large  and 
small-flowered  form  ;  the  first  was  grown  from  seed 
gathered  long  ago  in  a  celebrated  garden  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  always  blooms  well, 
but  this  season  is  more  than  usually  covered  with 
flowers.  Rhododendron  praecox  superbum  is  very  fine. 
Prunus  (Amygdalus)  Davidiana,  which  I  had  from 
M.  Lemoine,  was  cut  hard  last  year  by  frost,  but  is 
this  year  covered  with  its  pretty  white  flowers. — 
George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge. 

CHOICE  FLOWERS  AT  WEST  DEAN  PARK. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  is  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  that  has  yet  been  introduced  for  winter 
decorative  work.  There  is  a  grand  lot  of  it  at 
present  in  bloom  at  West  Dean  Park,  near  Chiches¬ 
ter.  Most  of  the  plants  are  in  32-sized  pots,  and 
have  grown  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  clothed  with 
handsome  dark  foliage  to  the  pots,  and  carrying 
numerous  cymes  of  splendid  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  habit  of  the  plant  as  seen  here  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  certainly  a  useful 
plant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  houseful  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Carnations,  splendidly  grown  and  yielding 
a  grand  crop  of  flowers,  shows  how  very  useful  these 
are,  too,  when  well  done.  All  the  leading  sorts  are 
grown,  and  the  plants  provide  for  very  liberal 
cuttings  daily.  The  Victoria  Violet  is  also  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  the  same  garden.  The  flowers  are 
single,  deep  blue,  and  of  good  substance,  double  the 
size  of  any  other  single  variety',  deliciously-scented, 
and  has  a  good  long  stem.  It  should  be  grown  by 
every  one  who  likes  Violets,  and  who  does  not  ? — 
Rusticus. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

1  LEARN  that  in  most  gardens  in  this  part  of  the 
country  the  Brussels  Sprout  crops  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  During  the  mild  and  moist  autumn  the 
Sprouts  continued  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  no  doubt 
were  rendered  very  tender,  so  that  when  the  severe 
frost  on  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  new  year 
visited  us  the  Sprouts  received  their  death  blow.  I 
always  have  at  least  three  successions — a  small  plant¬ 
ation  from  autumn  sown  plants,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
plantation  from  a  lew  hundreds  sown  in  February 
under  glass ;  anotner  sowing  made  during  March  ; 
and  the  latest  early  in  April.  These  generally  keep 
up  a  supply  till  May,  but  during  the  past  season  the 
successions  all  appeared  to  advance  towards  maturity 
at  the  same  rapid  rate.  Rich  soil  in  damp 
positions  do  well  enough  for  an  early  supply, 
but  for  late  crops  rather  dry  soil  with  absence 
of  rich  manure  is  the  most  suitable.  Firm 
ground  is  conducive  to  the  growth  of  firm  hardy 
Sprouts,  which  stand  well  in  all  w'eathers.  I  notice 
where  a  cottager  planted  a  goodly  space  in  his 
garden  wiih  the  remains  of  our  Sprouts,  which  were 
cast  out  as  worthless,  they  formed  a  nice  compact 
crop  and  all  have  stood  fairly  well,  but  had  the  past 
season  been  like  1892  (so  damp  and  sunless)  these 
pretty  Sprouts  would  have  come  to  nothing  worth 
the  space  on  which  they  were  planted.  Rosette 
Coleworts  are  now  fit  for  use  and  the  whole  crop  is 
uninj  ured. — Stirling. 

TRADESCANTIA  REGINAE. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  plant  the  status  of  the 
genus  has  been  raised  considerably.  The  few  tender 
species  previously  in  cultivation  were  grown  chiefly 
for  covering  bare  spaces  on  rockeries,  beneath 
stages,  and  for  suspending  from  the  edges  of  the 
same.  T.  Reginae  is  of  great  value  as  a  pot  plant 
in  the  stove.  The  sturdy  stems  take  an  ascending 
direction,  and  branch  only  sparingly,  but  if  they 
behaved  otherwise  there  would  be  no  space  for  the 
leaves,  which  attain  a  length  of  6  in.  or  more,  and 
are  regularly  arranged  in  two  ranks.  They  are  of  a 
deep  bronzy-purple  along  the  centre,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  is  a  gray  band  ;  the  broad  margins  are 
green,  transversely  lined  with  gray  stripes  or  lines  of 
unequal  length.  The  under  surface  is  of  a  uniform 
dark  purple.  The  plant  is  quite  new  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  and  we  noted  it  the  other  week 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 


SCENTED-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 
There  are  few  who,  when  they  meet  with  these, 
fail  to  admire  their  perfume,  yet  how  seldom  is  there 
much  attention  given  to  them;  they  seem  to  get 
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crowded  out  by  other  things.  There  are  some 
dozen  or  more  sorts  with  variously  scented  foliage, 
such  as  Nutmeg,  Lemon,  Rose,  etc.  ;  and  a  few 
among  them  have,  when  well-grown,  really  handsome 
foliage.  For  instance,  the  Fern-leaved  Lady  Ply¬ 
mouth,  a  variegated  form  of  the  Rose-scented. 
These  make  a  most  welcome  addition  to  a  bouquet 
or  any  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  during  the  winter. 
I  have  known  some  to  be  extensively  grown  for  this 
purpose  during  the  dull  months*bf  the  year,  and  very 
highly  prized  they  were  by  the  ladies. —  W .B.G. 
- - 

SOCIETIES. 


The  Edinburgh  Botanical.— At  the  fourth  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  current  session  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
William  Sanderson  gave  a  note  on  Angraecum 
sesquipedale,  an  Orchid,  native  of  Madagascar, 
rather  difficult  to  grow,  of  which  he  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  specimen  in  flower.  Professor  Bayley 
Balfour  read  a  note  on  the  recurrence  of  Scottish 
Utricularias,  of  which  three  species  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  for  Britain,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  plant.  Professor 
Balfour  also  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  on  the 
flora  of  Wester  Ross.  The  result  of  repeated 
botanising  expeditions  by  Mr.  Druce  had  been  to 
bring  the  total  number  of  plants  recorded  for  the 
county  up  to  over  570.  Mr.  Lindsay,  curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  gave  a  report  on  the  state  of 
vegetation  and  temperature  at  the  garden  for  the 
month  of  January.  The  thermometer  had  been  be¬ 
low  freezing  point  on  nineteen  occasions.  The  lowesj 
record  was  g°  on  the  7th.  On  the  6th  and  8th  the 
temperature  had  been  138  and  15°.  The  lowest  day 
temperature  was  22°  on  the  6th  ;  the  highest  58°  on 
the  14th.  There  was  rain  on  twelve  days,  and  snow 
on  six  days.  Of  the  forty  selected  plants  whose 
dates  of  flowering  are  recorded  to  the  Society,  ten 
came  in  flower  during  the  month.  In  the  rock 
garden,  twenty-two  plants  came  in  flower,  compared 
with  thirteen  in  January,  1892.  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson 
gave  meteorological  notes  on  the  past  month.  The 
mean  of  the  barometer  had  been  29  66,  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  average  of  the  three 
previous  years.  The  rainfall  was  2  330  inches,  being 
1-572  inches  above  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years.  Mr.  R.  L.  Harrow  gave  a  note  on  the 
principal  plants  which  had  come  into  flow'er  in  the 
plant  houses  at  the  gardens  during  last  month. 
- ^ - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IH  THE  GARDEN. 


Allamandas. — Any  necessary  pruning  of  these 
not  yet  accomplished  should  now  be  seen  to, 
so  that  the  plants  can  be  repotted  before  they 
are  too  far  advanced.  In  pruning,  take  care 
to  leave  shoots  in  such  a  position  that  the  plants 
will  be  well  furnished  when  tied  into  shape.  Use  a 
compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam  for  the 
greater  part  with  a  smaller  amount  of  peat  and 
plenty  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  open. 
Give  good  drainage  and  pot  rather  firmly. 

Bougainvillea  and  Clerodendron.  —  The 
different  species  of  Bougainvillea  require  separate 
treatment  in  the  manner  of  pruning,  but  in  the  case 
of  B.  glabra,  the  most  commonly  cultivated  species, 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  young  wood  so  that 
pruning  may  be  accomplished  now  before  the  plants 
are  repotted.  The  shoots  may  be  thinned  out  and 
spurred  back  simply  with  the  view  of  laying  a  proper 
foundation  or  framework  for  future  growth.  Pot  in 
about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  sand  and  drainage. 

Dipladenias. — The  slender  twining  shoots  of  this 
class  of  plants  cannot  receive  full  justice  if  tied  down 
as  they  are  in  the  progress  of  growth,  because  one 
side  of  pot  plants  must  be  considerably  shaded  from 
light,  especially  if  large  specimens  are  grown  in  lean- 
to  houses  as  they  usually  are.  Greater  justice  would 
be  given  them  if  the  young  shoots  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  twining  upon  cords  near  the  glass. 
The  shoots  can  be  taken  down  and  the  specimens 
tied  into  shape  after  the  flower  buds  attain  some 
size.  A  compost  similar  to  that  suitable  for  Clero- 
dendrons  may  be  given  them,  and  it  should  be  in 
proper  condition  as  to  dryness  before  the  operation 
is  commenced. 

Dracaenas. — Plants  that  have  got  too  tall  to  be 
of  any  service  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  may 


be  ringed,  that  is,  have  a  notch  cut  out  of  the  stem 
all  round,  just  under  the  leaves,  and  a  handful  of 
sphagnum  tied  round  them ;  in  cases  where  the 
specimens  are  valuable  and  the  wood  rather  hard,  a 
pot  may  be  sawn  in  two  and  tied  round  the  stem. 
This  could  be  filled  with  light  compost,  till  roots  are 
thrown  into  it,  after  which  the  head  may  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plant.  All  the  soft  wooded  kinds 
of  moderate  size  may  be  severed  from  the  plant  and 
put  in  sandy  compost  in  small  pots  and  placed  in 
a  brisk  bottom  heat  where  they  will  soon  form 
roots. 

Variegated  Pineapples  — Take  suckers  from 
the  base  of  old  plants  and  root  them  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  healthy  young  stuff.  Those  taken  from  the 
crown  of  the  fruit  are  dwarfer,  more  compact  and 
take  longer  time  to  reach  the  fruiting  stage  again. 
Preference  should  therefore  be  given  them  when 
working  up  a  supply  of  stock. 

Marantas.— The  present  is  the  most  seasonable 
time  to  propagate  this  class  of  plants  by  division. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  just  when  the 
young  growths  commence  to  push.  A  compost  of 
two-thirds  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  one-third  of  leaf 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand  will  meet  their  requirements. 
Give  plenty  of  heat,  water  and  atmospheric  moisture 
when  making  their  growth. 

Vines. — In  dull  weather  no  attempt  should  be  made 
at  the  hard  forcing  of  the  early  Vines.  About  65° 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  minimum  night  temperature, 
raising- it  to  70°  early  in  the  day  so  that  a  little  air 
may  be  given,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according 
to  the  state  of  the  w'eather  for  the  time  being. 
During  bright  sunshine  the  house  may  be  closed 
early,  so  as  to  allow  the  temperature  to  run  up  pretty 
high  with  sun  heat.  Its  influence  or  effects  could  be 
modified  by  a  copious  damping  down  of  the  paths 
and  all  available  spaces.  Keep  the  Hamburgh 
house  intended  for  late  work  as  cool  as  possible  for 
the  present.  Young  rods  in  houses  about  to  be 
started  should  be  tied  down  in  a  horizontal  position 
to  induce  them  to  start  evenly. 

Figs  — The  earliest  batch  of  Figs  in  pots  will  now 
require  much  care  to  carry  them  over  the  present 
critical  stage  of  their  growth.  An  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  is  a  necessity,  and  a  top  dressing 
of  cow  manure  would  greatly  aid  them.  But  means 
must  be  devised  for  retaining  the  water  given,  so 
that  it  may  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  soil  occupied  by 
the  roots.  Some  growers  place  a  rim  of  manure 
round  the  edges  of  the  pots,  and  others  use  a  collar 
of  some  material  for  the  same  purpose.  Syringe 
well  so  that  all  parts  of  the  stems  and  foliage  may 
be  reached  so  as  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

Peaches  on  open  walls. — Nailing  and  tying 
must  be  completed  without  delay  as  the  buds  are 
now'  getting  into  a  very  advanced  condition.  Prepar¬ 
ations  should  ba  made  for  protecting  the  trees  while 
in  bloom.  All  contrivances  necessary  for  the  sus¬ 
pending  of  netting,  frigidomo,  or  other  material  should 
be  got  into  a  thorough  state  of  preparation,  and  new 
frigidomo  obtained  where  the  old  may  be  worn  out. 

Strawberny  Plantations. — In  some  instances 
through  the  lack  of  spare  ground,  the  making  of 
fresh  plantations  of  Strawberries  in  the  autumn  was 
deferred.  All  should  now  be  in  readiness,  and  if  the 
ground  has  been  trenched  and  heavily  manured,  the 
runners  laid  out  in  beds  in  the  autumn  should  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  positions. 

Quescions  add  AnsmeRS. 

Lapagerias  Flowering. — J.W.  :  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  long  a  Lapageria  will  take  to  reach  a 
flowering  stage  from  the  time  it  is  potted.  That 
depends  entirely  upon  the  treatment  you  give  it  and 
the  facility  afforded  the  plant  of  making  a  good 
growth.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  not  its 
age  that  determines  the  time  when  it  will  or  can 
flower.  A  plant  may  be  kept  in  a  pot  for  ten  years 
without  flowering  if  the  pot  is  too  small  to  enable 
the  plant  to  make  vigorous  growth.  If  planted  out 
it  would  come  on  more  quickly  than  in  a  pot.  You 
can,  however,  flowerit  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  by  shifting 
it  on  as  it  grows ;  under  those  conditions  you  may 
flower  it  in  two  or  three  years.  The  progress  that  the 
plant  makes  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  when  it  will 
flower.  You  cannot  expect  the  stems  it  now  possesses 
to  flower  at  all.  Strong  stems  will  by  and  by  arise 
from  the  base  and  flower  in  due  time-  Protect  those 
young  stems  from  slugs  which  are  very  fond  of  them. 
As  to  the  age  to  which  they  will  live,  it  all  depends 
upon  good  treatment.  They  should  live  a  life  time 
and  appear  as  vigorous  then  as  ever.  Probably 
some  of  the  plants  first  introduced  are  still  alive. 


Seakale  Planting.— y.  if.  :  We  should  utilise 
the  crowns  for  forcing,  so  as  to  economise  all  parts 
of  the  plant.  Leave  the  thick  portion  of  the  root 
upon  it  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  leaves.  Some 
people  plant  the  crowns,  but  if  they  are  strong  they 
generally  run  to  flower.  Use  pieces  of  the  rooc 
about  2  in.  to  4  in.  long  and  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger.  For  the  purpose  you  mention  we  should 
plant  the  roots  about  18  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  2 
ft.  from  row  to  row.  Another  way  would  be  to  plant 
them  18  in.  apart  each  way  and  have  an  alley  or 
pathway  of  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  between  every  three 
rows  both  to  allow  the  plants  space  to  make  good 
growth  and  to  allow  you  to  get  at  them,  to  earth  up 
and  cut  the  crowns  in  spring. 

Communications  Received. — J.  G.  C. — H  C  P 
—Pinkie— A.  D.  W.— W.  F.— R.  G.  W.— J.  S  — 
A.  J.  B. — J.  G.  P. — Kentishman. 

TRADE  CATALoTuES  RECEIVED. 

Oasis  Nursery  Co.,  Westbury  Station,  Long 
Island,  U.S.A. — Tuberous  Begonias,  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials,  &c. 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  10,  and  12,  Market  Street, 
Manchester. — Agricultural  Seeds. 

J.  G.  Clarke,  61,  Pershore  Street,  Birmingham, — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lilies,  and  other 
bulbs,  &c. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Select  Farm  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham. — Choice  Hardy  Perennials,  Hardy  Florists’ 
Flowers,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Floral  Guide  for 
1894. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  20th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sowing 
demand  for  Agricultural  seeds.  English  Red 
Clover  and  Cowgrass  finds  buyers  at  lower  rates. 
Foreign  Red,  White,  and  Alsike  steady.  Trefoil 
almost  exhausted.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Feb.  21st,  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d,  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb,  40  o  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0926 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


r.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  6  ol 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


s.  d.  s,  d. 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale. ..per  basket  20  26 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  10  16 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


(.  d,  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  o 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  o  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  6  0  15  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  0  | 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0  j 


I.  d.  t  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  15  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  18  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  1020 
Carnations...per  doz.  1030 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3040 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  belts.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  40 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  610 

Lilac, French. per bch.  2650 
MaidentiairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  t2bun.  20  40 
Narciss,  French.white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss.  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  1626 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  to 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  90 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  i  c 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poinsettia,  doz.  bloom  3  040 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  40  80 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  10 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  16  30 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  10  2  0 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  06  16 
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USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 


Price  3s.  Post  Free,  3s.  '^d. 

‘Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  &  Slirubs” 

BY 

.A..  ID. 

Author  of  ^'•Practical  Forestry,"  British  Orchids,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 

and  Gardens. 


Price  55.  Post  Free,  5s.  3^. 

“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE” 

BY 

ARCHIBALJD  F. 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Hortictdtural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  IS.  ^d.  Post  Free,  is.  ^d. 

“THE  CARNATION” 

BY 

B.  S. 

Contains  the  History,  Properties,  and  Management  of  this  popular  flower,  with  a 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


Price  IS.  By  Post,  is.  ^d. 

“FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE” 

BY 

J.  BIRKERHEiLB,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool,  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 

baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &,c. 


London:  “Gardening  World”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


OR  BY  ORDERS  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER 
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ensure  a  constant  supply 

OF  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 

ill  tlie  jew  rcunii  by  ordering 


WEBBS' 


GUINEA 

BOX  OF 


SEEDS. 


CONTENTS: 

Six  quarts  Peas,  for  succession,  4  pints  Beans  (Broad), 
I  pint  Beans  (French  Runner),  J  pint  Beans  (French  Dwarf), 
I  pkt  Beet,  i  pkt.  Borecole  cr  Kale,  3  pkts.  Broccoli,  i  pkt. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  3  pkts.  Cabbage,  2  oz.  Carrot,  i  pkt.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  2  pkts.  Celery,  i  pkt.  Corn  Salad,  i  pkt.  Couve 
Tronchuda,  3  oz.  and  i  pkt.  Cress,  2  pkts.  Cucumber,  i  pkt. 
Endive,  3  pkts.  Herbs,  i  pkt.  Leek,  3  pkts.  Lettuce,  i  pkt. 
Melon,  40Z.  Mustard,  3  oz.  Onion,  i  pkt.  Parsley,  i  oz. 
Parsnip,  3  oz.  Radish,  4  oz.  Spinach,  i  pkt.  Salsafy,  i  pkt. 
Savoy,  I  pkt.  Scorzonera,  i  pkt.  Tomato,  3  oz.  Turnip,  i  pkt. 
Vegetable  Marrow. 


Other  Boxes  at  2/6,  5/-,  7/6, 12/6,  15/-,  42/  , 
63/-,  and  103/-  each.  Carriage  Free.  Five  per 
cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


From  JAS.  BLACKHAM,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Fillongley. 

“  Please  send  me  a  box  of  Garden  Seeds.  My  Gardener 
takes  one  each  year ;  he  says  Webbs'  Garden  Seeds  are 
always  ot  uniform  quality,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  sown  them  for  me  his  crops  have  never  failed.” 

See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post  free  1/. 

Abridged  Edition  Gratis  and  post  free, 

WEBBS',  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDBE. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

FRUIT 
ROSES 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy 
to  grow. 

80  Acres  in  Stock. 


Hundreds  of 

Thousands. 


Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  for  cash 
with  order.  8s.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery 
Stock  carriage  forward. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  FROM  15s.  doz. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  91  ACRES. 

4  ACRES  OF  GLASS. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000)  FROM  15s.  DOZEN. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  Prices. 


SEEDS 


The  best  procurable. 


GENERAL 


LISTS  FREE. 

CATALOGUE 


(over  140  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock,  artistically  produced, 
containing  some  hundreds  oi  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information  sent  FREE. 

RID.  SIVIITH  61c  CO., 

WORCESTER. 


ARTICHOKESw 

A  large  quantity  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  sound 
tubers  of  fine  quality. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 

FLOWER 

SEEDS. 


POST  FREE. 

ASTERS,  finest  mixed  ... 

BEGONIA,  extra  choice 
CARNATIONS,  Marguerite  . 

CAR  ATIONS,  extra  choice  . 

COCKSCORAB,  Williams’  Prize . 

CALCEOLARIA,  Williams' superb 

CINERARIA,  Williams'  superb  . 

CINERARIA  ALBA 

CYCLAMEN  CICANTEUM,  mixed... 

CYCLAMEN  P ERS  1C UM,  superb  strain 

GLOXINIA,  erect...  ...  . 

PANSY,  show  varieties . 

PETUNIA  HYBRIDA  . 

PINK,  superb  mixed  . 

POLYANTHUS,  choice  mixed  . 

PRIMULA,  Williams'  superb . 

PRIMULA,  Williams'  mixture  of  6  vars.  ... 

STOCKS,  finest  mixed . 

VERBENA,  choicest  mixed  . 

ZINNIA  ELECANS,  double 


Per  Pkt. 

s.  d 
6d.  to  I  o 
...  I  6 
I  6 
I  6 

...  '  26 

I  6 

...  I  6 

...  2  6 

...  2  6 

I  6 

...  I  6 

I  0 

...  I  0 

...  I  6 

...  0  6 

I  6 
I  6 

Cd. to  I  0 

...  I  6 

...  I  6 


COLLECTIONS  of  HARDY  ANNUALS 

is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  lOS.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application, 


UPPER  JJOLLOWAY.-^^=^ 

:  LOA/DO/M.  N. 


DICKSONS’  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Miss  Joliffe  Improved— Winter  Cheer— Mrs.  Hemsley— in  48 
pots,  fine,  bushy  stuff  in  bud. 

PRICE,  ETC.,  ON  APPLICAIION. 

H.B.MAY,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries, 

UPPER  EDMONTON. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAIT 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  ANO  HARDY  PLANTS. 

FORBES’  CATALOGUE  FOR  1894 

Is  now  Ready,  and  will  be  Posted  Free  to  all  Intending 
Purchasers. 

It  consists  of  134  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  gives  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
and  prices  of  all  the  best  ANTIRRHINUMS,  AURICULAS, 
BEGONIAS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  DELPHINIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS,  P.EONIES,  PANSIES, 
VIOLAS.  PELARGONIUMS,  PENSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
PYRETHRUMS,  HARDY  BORDER,  HERBACEOUS  and 
ALPINE  PERENNIALS,  &c.,  with  a  special  Index  of  English 
or  common  names  of  our  Hardy  Flowers,  with  their  colour, 
height,  months  of  flowering,  and  price,  together  with  a  mass  of 
other  valuable  information  that  cannot  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  largest,  most  methodically  arranged,  most  accurate, 
and  altogether  the  best  and  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
above  ever  published.  It  is  even  by  experts  considered  so 
indispensable  as  a  Reference  Book  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  garden.  Free  on  Application. 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


_ :  grand  exhibition  OE  - 

AMARYLLIS,  I M  ANTOPHYLLUMS,  &C. 

ROBERT  R.  KER  &  SONS 

Respectfully  invite  your  inspection  of  their 

Splendid  Collections  of  these  New  8c  Gorgeous  Flowers 

now  coming  into  bloom  and  continuing  into  April,  at 

AIGBURTH  NURSERY,  GRASSENDALE,  near  LIVERPOOL. 

hree  minutes'  walk  from  Cressington  Station  ;  frequent  trains  from  the  Liverpool  Central  Station.  _Gar^onBu^ourly  from 
Liverpool  Exchange  passes  the  Nursery  Gates.  Seed  Warehouse  and  Offices— BAbNLi  i  olKLLit 


TO  ENSURE 

SUCCESSIONAL  CROPS 


OF 


THE  BEST  PEAS 


SOW 


SUTTON’S 

COLLECTIONS  of  PEAS. 


6  quarts  of  Peas,  6  fine  sorts,  the  best 
for  succession,  our  selection,  ii/- 

12  pints  of  Peas,  12  fine  sorts,  the  best 
for  succession,  our  selection,  11,6 

6  pints  of  Peas,  6  fine  sorts,  the  best 
for  succession,  our  selection,  6/- 

4  pints  of  Peas,  4  fine  sorts,  the  best 
for  succession,  our  selection,  4/6 


SUTTON’S  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  S  SONS, READING.  , 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  425. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  March  6th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Committee  Meeting  at  7  p.m. 

Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Tuberous  Roots,  etc.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  7th — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  8th.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  etc.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms.  .  , 

Friday,  March  gtb.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Moms 
Rooms. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  yd,  1894. 


J;>APERS  AT  THE  Drill  Hall. — It  would  be 
paying  but  a  poor  compliment  to  those 
gentlemen  who  read  papers  on  different 
subjects  of  more  or  less  interest  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meetings,  were  it  to  be  assumed, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  quarters, 
that  these  papers  form  admirable  packing 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
journal.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  as  a  rule 
these  papers  receive  scant  notice,  chiefly, 
we  think,  because  the  society  looks  upon 
them  as  so  much  of  copyright  matter  for  the 
journal,  and  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Horticultural  Press  to  trench  upon 
R.H.S.  privileges.  During  the  present 
year  no  less  than  fifteen  papers  will  be 
read,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  furnished 
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at  the  Chiswick  Conference  in  the  autumn. 
We  hope  the  gentlemen  who  have  engaged 
to  furnish  the  papers  will  find  large 
audiences,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  good  papers  have  been  read  to  com¬ 
paratively  poor  audiences  in  the  past. 
Still  farther,  the  discords  of  speech  and 
motion  that  so  often  arise  from  the  open 
portion  of  the  Drill  Hall,  are  not  at  all 
pleasant,  and  need  considerable  correction. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  the  comfort  of  the 
readers  should  have  great  consideration. 

Without  wishing  for  one  moment  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  papers  of  those  not  mentioned, 
for  without  doubt  each  one  will  in  their 
way  be  very  able  and  valuable,  there  are 
just  a  few,  half  a  dozen,  in  fact,  that  seem 
to  stand  out,  because  of  their  themes  or 
of  the  readers,  as  likely  to  create  the  greater 
interest.  First  comes  I\Ir.  J.  H.  Veitch’s 
paper  on  “  The  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Japan,”  which  should  be  treated 
b}"  so  recent  a  visitor  to  Japan  with 
unusual  capacity.  Mr.  Veitch  has  enjoyed 
great  privileges  in  being  enabled  to  see  in 
Japan  much  that  previously  was  not  so 
readily  accessible  to  Europeans.  Still 
further,  he  went  there  with  alread}^  an 
almost  unique  knowledge  for  so  young  a 
man  of  what  we  had  here  in  Great 
Britain,  not  only  of  Japan,  but  of  other 
countries’  trees  and  shrubs,  hence  his 
remarks  should  be  of  a  nature  full  of 
interesting  information. 

Perhaps  next  in  interest  will  be  the 
paper  on  Orchids  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Not  that  we  have  not  had  every  phase  of 
Orchid  cultivation  and  variation  already 
pretty  well  presented.  We  are  familiar 
enough  with  Orchids  from  the  growers’  and 
the  purely  traders’  aspects.  The  president 
of  the  R.H.S.,  however,  belongs  to  that 
comparatively  limited  section  who  grow 
Orchids  more  for  love  or  pleasure,  than  for 
profit  or  for  mere  display  ;  and  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  one  of  these  their  views 
in  relation  to  Orchids  from  their  own 
standpoint.  It  is  possible,  having  regard 
to  the  well-travelled  ground  Orchid  culture 
covers,  that  Sir  Trevor  may  furnish  some¬ 
thing  that  is  new,  and,  therefore,  all  the 
more  interesting. 

•  IMr.  G.  Nicholson’s  paper  on  “Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  and  Shrubs”  should  prove  full  of 
interest,  for  few  men  have  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  acquiring  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  beautiful  denizens  of  our 
gardens.  It  is  fixed,  too,  at  a  time  when 
illustrative  material  should  be  very  abun¬ 
dant.  Then  comes,  at  the  end  of  August, 
all  the  way  from  Dalkeith,  our  most  esti- 
rnable  friend,  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  to  give  his 
views  on  “  The  Relations  between  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Employers.”  This  is  a  theme 
which  will  doubtless  attract  gardeners 
largely,  and  it  is  in  excellent  hands.  Mr. 
Dunn  may,  however,  because  he  has  long 
been  so  happily  placed,  be  disposed  to  take 
a  very  roseate  view  of  the  matter.  His 
good  fortune  is  unhappily  a  long  way  from 
being  the  lot  of  hundreds  of  good  men. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  proposes  to  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Castle  Coch  Vine3'ards  of 
which  little  has  been  heard  of  late,  and 
respecting  which  we  have  very  open 
minds.  Finally,  Mr.  Douglas  is  to 
enlighten  us  on  “  Principles  of  Judging  at 
Flower  Shows, ’’respecting  which  there  may 
be  considerable  room  for  discussion.  The 
subject  is  one  that  requires  broad-minded 
and  liberal  treatment. 


OPULAR  Cut  Flowers. — It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  nurseries  of  the  great 
growers,  or  in  the  public  markets  or 
shops,  but  rather  in  the  streets,  on  baskets 
and  barrows,  that  the  best  opportu¬ 
nities  are  offered  for  stock  taking  as 


to  what  are  popular  cut  flowers.  Natu¬ 
rally  we  look  for  a  large  appreciation  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  homes  of  the  rich 
and  educated.  If  flowers  be  not  found  there, 
then  indeed  must  taste  in  their  cases  be  sadly 
deteriorating.  After  all,  it  is  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  the  common  or  popular 
demand  that  most  interest  is  created, 
because  it  is  in  this  direction  such  vast 
quantities  of  flowers  find  a  market.  What 
of  hope  for  better  things  is  there  not  in  a 
population  that  loves,  and  somehow  will 
amidst  their  privations  and  poverty  have,  a 
few  flowers  ? 

Now,  that  the  many  forced  forms  of  the 
Daffodil  family  are  abundant,  we  see  them 
in  all  directions  in  immense  quantities. 
Still  it  is  not  so  much  the  immensity  of  the 
supply  as  the  question  as  to  how  far,  selling 
eventually  so  cheaply,  the  grower  can 
find  his  produce  profitable.  We  hope  he 
does,  and  think  he  must  do,  or  otherwise 
the  supply  must  presently  cease.  What  a 
revolution  the  Daffodil  has  wrought  in  our 
flower  trade  during  the  past  twenty  }'ears  ! 
Literally  an3'body  can  have  Daffodils  now, 
and  because  they  force  so  admirabl3'  for 
fully  four  months  of  the  spring. 

The  lowly  Violet  is  still  as  much  in 
demand  as  ever  ;  indeed  humble  old-world 
flowers  are  ever  popular,  not  only  with  the 
masses,  but  with  all.  The  sweetl3'^  per¬ 
fumed  Pink  is  essentially  a  popular  flower, 
and  those  who  are  so  warmly  seeking  to 
promote  its  wider  culture  may  well  be  en¬ 
couraged  with  that  knowledge.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  our  flower 
trade  that  no  new  introductions  seem  to 
displace  old  favourites,  for  new  and  old 
equally  seem  to  find  universal  favour. 


HE  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— The  somewhat  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  this  really  national  society  must  have 
been  read  by  the  hundreds  of  members 
distributed  over  the  Kingdom,  and  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  with  exceeding 
interest.  The  financial  position  after  the 
past  year’s  'working  must  be  regarded  as 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  certainly  shows 
that  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  financial 
depression  the  Society  has  well  held  its 
own.  The  new  members  elected  to  the 
Committee  must  bring  to  it  strength  and 
respect;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that 
members  resident  very  remote  from  London 
can  seldom  attend  Committee  meetings, 
and  aMiough  there  is  every  desire  now  to 
give  to  the  Society  a  truly  national  aspect, 
■yet  it  is  inevitable  that  members  resident 
near  or  in  the  centre  of  operations  should 
be  regarded  as  most  eligible  for  office,  as 
they  can  and  do  give  to  the  business  of  the 
Society  close  application.  Nothing  has  in 
any  way  transpired  to  offer  the  Society 
a  more  central  or  better  home  than  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  the  directors  of  which 
endeavour  to  treat  the  National  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  liberality.  Then  the  inclusion  of 
those  admirable  critical  papers  read  at 
some  of  the  meetings  from  Mr.  Pearson 
and  Mr.  Shea  into  the  schedule  will  serv'e 
to  show  those  members  who  desire  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  method  of  exhibiting  Chrysan¬ 
themums  that  their  wishes  are  receiving 
impartial  consideration  ;  whilst,  further, 
they  will  find  in  the  schedule  that  some 
classes  tending  to  gratify  their  desires  have 
been  arrranged  for  the  November  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  present  position  of  the  Society  shows 
now  how  fully  its  development  into  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  being 
justified.  Originally  a  local  body,  it  has 
long  since  emancipated  itself  from  purely 
local  surroundings,  and  is  the  recognised 
national  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the 


cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  has 
during  the  past  few  3’ears  secured  much 
public  confidence,  and  having  passed 
through  some  occasional  fires,  has  come 
out  of  the  ordeal  elevated  and  purified. 
We  can  look  for  a  long  life  for  the  National 
with  entire  confidence. 

- -t- - 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society's  Shows 
will  be  held  on  August  17th  and  November  gth,  the 
last  being  the  180th  held  by  the  Society. 

Manure  for  Plants  in  Drawing-rooms. — Le 
Jardin  recommends  the  following  formula  for  this 
purpose  : — Carbonate  of  potassium  about  15J  grains, 
troy  ;  phosphate  of  potassium  15 J  grains;  carbonate 
of  magnesia  15J  grains  ;  silicate  of  soda  15J  grains  ; 
nitrate  of  potassium  31  grains  ;  and  sulphate  of  iron 
46J  grains.  Those  materials  should  be  mixed  in 
the  proportions  given  and  dissolved  in  3J  pints  of 
water.  Table  and  window  plants  should  be  watered 
with  this  once  a  week. 

A  Giant  Beech  Tree. —  In  the  forest  of  St. 
Michel  not  far  from  Nassogne,  in  the  province  of 
Luxembourg,  Fuance,  is  a  Beech  of  remaikable  size, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  by  Le  Journal 
des  Villages.  About  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  tree  is  somewhat  over  ii  ft.,  and  the 
total  height  is  85  ft.  The  contents  of  the  tree  is 
calculated  at  12  cubic  metres,  or  rather  over  that 
number  of  cubic  yards,  of  wood,  fit  for  timber,  and 
10  steres  of  material  for  firewood. 

The  Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  Trials,  1894. — We 
are  asked  to  state  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to  make  trials 
this  season  of  the  lollowing  subjects  in  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick,  (i)  By  the  Floral  Committee : — 
Cannas,  Clematis,  Bedding  Begonias,  Tree  (Perpetual 
or  Winter  dowering)  Carnations,  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
for  pots.  Campanulas  and  Sweet  Peas.  (2)  By  the 
P'ruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  Strawberries  all 
sorts.  Cauliflowers,  and  new  varieties  of  Tomatos, 
Potatos  and  Peas.  Growers  and  others  interested  in 
these  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  are  invited  to  contribute 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  the  trials,  and  to  be 
good  enough  to  forward  the  same  to  Mr.  Barron, 
Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  as  early 
as  may  be  convenient. 

Sale  of  a  Great  Auk's  Egg. — A  large  company 
gathered  at  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens’  Rooms,  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  ult.,  attracted 
by  the  sale  of  an  egg  of  the  Great  Auk,  which  Mr. 
Stevens  said  w'as  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Yarrell,  author  of  the  "  History  of  British  Birds.” 
At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Yarrel's  collection  of  eggs,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bond,  and  next  of 
Baron  d'Hamonville.  It  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  it 
is  beautifully  marked.  It  was  originally  purchased 
for  a  few  francs  of  a  French  fisherman,  near 
Boulogne,  after  he  had  arrived  home  from  a  whaling 
expedition,  so  that  its  history  can  be  traced  almost 
from  the  day  it  was  laid.  Five  years  ago,  only 
sixty-seven  specimens  were  known  to  be  in  existence, 
but  after  that  another  was  found  in  a  loft,  making 
sixty-eight  altogether.  Of  that  number,  sixty-six  are 
in  Europe  and  two  in  America.  The  last  one  was 
sold  a  year  ago  for  £22^,  and  Mr.  Stevens  remarked 
he  had  heard  that  the  purchaser  made  a  very  fine 
profit  out  of  the  transaction.  Bidding  commenced 
at  £100,  and  the  lot  finally  fell  to  the  bid  of  300 
guineas,  made  by  the  agent  of  Sir  V.  H.  Crewe, 
Bart. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the  21st  ult., 
Sir  Dudley  Ducksworth-King,  Bart.,  presiding,  Mr. 
George,  formerly  gardener  to  Lady  Rolle  at  Picton, 
and  now  a  lecturer  under  the  Devon  County  Council, 
related  his  experience  as  a  lecturer,  and  referred  to 
the  good  which  he  believed  would  result  from 
the  lectures  on  horticulture.  He  exhibited  a  number 
of  diagrams  of  trees,  insects,  etc.,  and  showed  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  pruning  of  fruit 
trees.  He  also  had  present  a  number  of  specimens 
to  show  the  best  mode  of  grafting.  The  Canadians 
were  sending  as  many  as  70,000  barrels  of  Apples 
per  week  to  this  country.  In  Devonshire  valleys 
they  could  grow  Apples  far  better  than  they  could 
in  Canada.  But  the  farmers  grew  a  useless  sort — 
cider  Apples.  They  should  grow  a  proper  sort  of 
Apple,  and  pick  and  pack  properly.  They  also 
neglected  pruning  and  proper  planting.  He  found 
in  one  orchard  seventy  trees  recently  planted ; 
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five  were  dead  through  improper  planting.  The 
farmers  should  graft  good  sorts  on  to  the  cider  trees. 
Short  discussion  followed,  and  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Horticultural  Cong^’ess  of  Paris. — The  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  will  hold  its  tenth 
congress  in  the  month  of  May  next,  at  the  same 
time  as  its  annual  horticultural  exhibition.  The 
Bulletin  d'Arboi'iculture  says  that,  having  an  inter¬ 
national  character,  that  congress  will  unite  the 
scientific  and  practical  men  of  all  countries.  The 
railway  companies  of  France  agree  to  a  reduction  of 
half-price  to  the  members  of  the  Society  who  betake 
themselves  to  Paris  for  the  congress.  The  Society 
has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  organising  Commission, 
gold,  silver-gilt,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  which 
will  be  accorded,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  to  the 
authors  of  preliminary  memoirs  considered  meri¬ 
torious,  and  bearing  upon  the  questions  inscribed 
upon  the  programme.  They  ought  to  reach  the 
Society  before  the  ist  of  April  next.  The  following 
questions  are  the  order  of  the  day  : — i,  Chlorophyll, 
considered  in  its  relations  to  the  vigour  and  hardi¬ 
ness  of  cultivated  plants ;  2,  capillarity,  in  its 
relations  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil ;  3,  means 
of  hastening  the  nitrification  of  substances  contain¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  render  them 
more  promptly  assimilable ;  4,  a  study  upon  the  best 
methods  of  forcing  flowering  plants  (Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Lilac,  Ro.ses,  &c.) ;  5,  the  economy  of  forc¬ 
ing  fruits  (Strawberries,  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.) ;  6, 
kitchen  garden  culture  of  the  leading  subjects 
(French  Beans,  Asparagus,  &c  )  ;  7,  on  the  utility  of 
a  unity  of  comparison  for  estimating  the  divers 
systems  of  heating  with  hot  water.  For  all  instruc¬ 
tions,  address  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  84,  Rue 
de  Crenelle,  Paris. 

- •** - 

THE  THORNS,  SEVENOAKS. 

When  looking  recently  through  the  new  range  of 
houses  erected  for  the  cultivation  of  orchids  by  Mr. 
C.  Young,  I  was  much  pleased  and  interested  with 
what  I  saw.  The  plants  generally  have  made  a 
great  improvement  since  they  have  been  located  at 
The  Thorns  ;  the  change  from  their  former  quarters 
(Richmond  Hill),  where  I  am  told  the  glass  houses 
were  almost  surrounded  with  buildings,  obscuring 
the  light  and  excluding  fresh  air,  has  indeed  worked 
wonders  for  them.  The  new  range  is  in  three 
divisions,  and  at  the  warmest  end  the  Phalaenopsis 
were  making  a  fine  show.  P.  amabilis  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  varieties,  including  one  which  is 
fifteen  years  old  and  which  was  carrying  a  good  spike 
of  very  large  flowers  almost  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
variety  Dayana,  and  showing  that  with  ordinary 
care  the  Moth  Orchid  is  a  long  lived  plant.  Of  P. 
grandiflora  there  were  several  of  the  Java  v.:.riety 
coming  into  flower.  There  is  also  a  fine  show  of 
P.  Schilleriana,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
genus,  for  when  not  in  bloom  the  beautiful  mottled 
foliage  is  most  attractive ;  P.  Stuartiana,  which  in 
growth  resembles  the  preceding,  is  a  fine  addition  to 
this  family,  and  as  seen  here  is  most  beautiful,  one 
plant  in  particular  being  noticeable  on  account  of 
its  very  large  flowers.  To  P.  Sanderiana,  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid  between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P. 
amabilis,  must,  I  think,  be  awarded  the  palm.  The 
flowers  in  size  and  shape  are  like  P.  amabilis,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  suffused  with  rose.  On  the 
middle  stage  of  this  division  were  some  nice  pieces 
of  Angraecum  sesquipedale,  Vandas,  Aerides,  &c., 
and  on  the  side  stages,  Cypripedium  bellatulura 
niveum  and  Chamberlainianum  find  congenial 
quarters,  whilst  overhead  Cattleya  aureas  eemed  to 
be  quite  at  home. 

The  middle  division  is  set  apart  almost  exclusively 
for  the  culture  of  Cattleyas,  of  which  there  are 
some  very  good  specimens,  notably  a  grand  plant  of 
C.  Bowringiana,  which  last  November  carried 
thirteen  spikes  of  its  warm  purple  flowers.  Of  C. 
Trianae  there  were  a  few  of  the  type  in  flower,  to  be 
followed  by  a  nice  batch  of  C.  Trianae  Schroderiana 
and  a  nice  plant  of  C.  Trianae  alba  ;  on  the  centre 
stage  was  a  fine  specimen,  Laelia  purpurata,  with 
several  sheaths,  besides  several  examples  of  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  which  promises  to  be  fine  later  on.  C.  labiata 
autumnalis  is  represented  by  a  fine  batch,  amongst 
which  are  some  very  fine  varieties.  These  are 
grown  in  rather  deep  pans,  and  ar^just  beginning  to 
root  freely  into  the  new  compost  that  has  been 
recently  afforded  them.  Some  newly  imported  pieces 


of  Laelia  anceps  morada  are  making  goo's  progress. 
In  the  same  house  Dendrobiura  Wardianum,  D. 
Ainsworthii  and  D.  noblie  were  in  bloom,  to  be 
followed  by  a  fine  plant  of  D.  chrysotoxum  with  over 
twenty  racemes.  On  the  side  stages  Coelogyne  cris- 
tata  is  grown,  and  one  plant  has  nearly  a  hundred 
spikes  ;  C.  cristata  hololeuca  has  also  several  spikes  ; 
Miltonia  vexillaria  is  growing  away  and  evidently 
appreciates  the  change  of  quarters  ;  while  Cattleya 
gigas  Sanderiana  suspended  from  the  roof  is  just 
beginning  to  grow,  and  promises  to  be  fine  in  due 
time. 

In  the  third  division  there  is  a  nice  healthy  lot  of 
Odontoglossums,  O.  crispum,  of  course,  forming  the 
bulk,  and  a  fine,  distinct  looking  lot  they  are.  Some 
were  in  bloom,  but  it  will  be  some  little  time  before 
there  will  be  a  great  quantity  in  flower  together. 
Some  half  dozen  plants  of  O.  polyxanthum  were 
pushing  up  very  strong  spikes,  as  also  is  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  magnificum  ;  and  close  beside  it  was  a 
very  fine  plant  of  O.  nebulosum,  a  very  fine  variety. 
I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  something 
about  these  plants  at  a  future  date.  Meanwhile,  I 
predict  a  great  future  for  this  compact  collection 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  S.  Ryder,  the 
enthusiastic  cultivator.- — S. 

- - 

ABOUT  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

It  is  time  to  be  on  the  move  with  these,  therefore  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  to  work.  Old  plants 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  furnish  plenty  of  cutiings, 
and  if  the  wood  be  ripe  they  should  be  neatly  taken 
off,  have  the  lower  leaves  removed,  and  be  allowed 
to  dry  or  "  wilt  ”  for  a  time,  and  then  be  dibbled 
five  or  six  in  a  pot  filled  with  a  sandy  compost. 
When  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  into  something 
better. 

Of  Lobelias,  if  the  stock  plants  are  limited,  sow 
seeds  in  clean  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  sifted  loam, 
leaf  soil  and  sand.  Make  the  surface  smooth  before 
sowing,  as  the  seeds  are  very  small,  and  cover  them 
very  slightly. 

Ageraturns,  blue  and  white,  are  not*  nearly  so 
much  thought  of  as  they  deserve  to  be,  their  free 
blooming  propensities  and  dwarf,  compact  habit, 
being  strong  points  in  their  favour.  Sow  seeds  in 
the  same  way  as  Lobelias. 

The  Fagetes,  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Marigold 
type,  but  much  smaller,  and  very  dwarf,  if  placed  in 
a  good  position,  will  in  due  time  give  a  mass  of 
yellow  flowers.  I  have  sown  them  all  the  year 
round  in  the  open  air,  and  they  have  done  splendidly 
when  thinned  out  to  9  ins.  apart. 

Stocks  and  Asters  are  too  well  known  to  require 
much  detail  respecting  their  culture.  The  first 
batch  should  be  sown  now,  the  young  plants  be 
gradually  hardened  off,  and  subsequently  be  pricked 
off  either  into  boxes  or  cold  frames.  I  prefer  the 
latter.  Never  let  them  get  v«ry  large  before  pricking 
them  off,  as  they  never  make  so  good  plants. 

Penstemons,  Perilla,  Beet,  Marguerites,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Petunias,  Phlox,  Dianthus,  and  Pyrethrum, 
may  all  be  sown  now,  and  will  help  to  make  a  bright 
display. — J.  G.  Pettiiiger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery, 
Harrogate. 

- .f.. - 

LENTEN  ROSES. 

Scarcely  have  the  true  Christmas  Roses  finished 
flowering,  after  keeping  up  a  more  or  less  intermit¬ 
tent  display  since  Christmas,  than  the  Lenten  Roses 
succeed  then  to  furnish  flowers  till  the  end  of  March 
at  least.  All  are  species  of  Heleborus,  the  true 
Christmas  Roses  being  forms  of  H.  niger,  of  which 
the  large  flowered  H.  n.  maximus  and  H.  n.  rubra, 
often  continue  in  bloom  till  they  overlap  the  period 
of  the  Lenten  Roses  which  may  be  said  to  flower 
from  February  till  the  beginning  of  April.  They 
are  now  in  fine  form  and  so  fresh  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  least  from  the  recent 
cold  winds,  and  frost  which  ranged  from  10°  to  16®^ 
during  the  night  and  early  morning  as  well  as  more 
or  less  all  day.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  South 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  two  of  them  being 
occasionally  met  with  in  Britain. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  floriferous  of  the 
Lenten  Roses  at  present  is  H.  orientalis,  with  large 
white  flowers  faintly  flushed  with  green  for  a  long 
time  after  their  expansion.  There  are  several  more 
or  less  distinct  varieties  and  hybrids  of  this  in 
gardens,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and 


highly  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  The  pale 
purple  flowers  of  H.  abchasicus  sometimes  spotted 
with  crimson  are  both  distinct  and  pretty.  The 
individual  blooms  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
H.  orientalis,  and  the  whole  plant  is  less  vigorous. 
The  sepals  are  comparatively  narrow  and  do  not 
overlap  one  another.  More  intrinsically  valuable  is 
H.  colchicus,  by  many  considered  the  choicest  and 
most  ornamental  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are 
large  with  broad,  imbricating  segments  of  a  rich 
plum  purple  colour,  more  or  less  heavily  overlaid 
with  a  glaucous  bloom  when  at  their  best,  and  each 
stem  bears  from  three  to  six  of  them.  Both  the 
stems  and  young  foliage  are  of  a  dark  purple,  thus 
increasing  the  beauty  of  the  plants  at  flowering  time. 

It  is  a  robust  and  strong-growing  plant,  but 
altogether  too  rare  in  cultivation,  considering  its 
decorative  value  in  early  spring.  Although  it  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past,  it  attains  its 
greatest  perfection  about  the  middle  of  March  as  a 
rule.  H.  atrorubens  is  also  a  good  garden  plant, 
with  much  of  the  same  redeeming  characters  as 
H.  colchicus,  but  the  flowers  are  brighter  even  if 
paler,  and  of  a  rich  purple  when  first  expanded, 
fading  to  a  deeper  hue  with  age.  The  sepals  are 
roundish  and  imbricated,  forming  good  size  flowers, 
two  to  four  of  which  are  borne  upon  a  stem. 

The  Caucasian  species  (H.  caucasicus)  is  a  more 
slender  plant  than  either  of  the  above,  with  pale 
green  flowers,  whose  sepals  do  not  overlap  one 
another.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  but  its 
variety,  P.  c.  punctatus,  has  rosy,  spotted  sepal,  and 
therefore  of  more  interest  to  cultivators.  The 
greenish-white  flowers  of  H.  olympicus  are  of  large 
sire,  somewhat  globular  in  form,  and  drooping.  They 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  on  robust  and  vigor¬ 
ous  plants,  whose  leathery  leaves  are  serrated  with 
teeth  of  a  sharp  and  somewhat  spiny  character.  For 
vigour,  it  may  well  be  compared  with  H.  orientalis. 
As  they  fade  with  age  they  assume  a  purplish  hue, 
just  as  those  of  the  previously  mentioned  species  do. 
The  flowers  of  H.  odorus  are  of  a  pale  greenish  hue, 
but  redeem  their  uninteresting  appearance  to  some 
extent  by  the  odour  which  they  emit.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  are  deciduous,  and  the  flowering  stems 
make  their  appearance  in  advance  of  the  leaves. 
The  large,  leafy  bracts  make  some  amends,  however, 
for  the  want  of  foliage.  There  are  some  varieties  of 
this  plant,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  A  dwarf  form  appearing  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  H.  cupreus,  with  curious  coppery 
flowers,  is  evidently  one  of  them.  Another  named 
H.  purpurascens  is  a  taller  plant,  with  reddish- 
purple  flowers  of  a  peculiar  shade  that  has  been 
compared  to  the  bluish-purple  hue  of  the  rock 
pigeon.  Its  foliage  is  also  strictly  deciduous. 

Of  the  garden  forms,  the  beautiful  H.  orientalis 
guttatus  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  its  large,  expanded 
white  flowers  are  beautifully  spotted  with  purple, 
which  is  better  defined  on  the  white  ground  than  in 
the  cases  where  the  purple  or  crimson  spotting  over- 
lies  paler  shades  of  a  similar  hue.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  flowers  of  H.  o.  Frau  Irene  Heinemann 
are  very  choice  in  their  rosy-purple  hue,  spotted  with 
deep  crimson.  H.  o.  roseus  is  a  vigorous  for.na,  with 
rosy-purple  flowers  of  great  size.  The  flowers  of  H. 
o.  punctatissimus  are  purplish  crimson,  spotted  and 
veined  with  darker  markings  ;  they  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
forms  of  H.  orientalis,  which  have  mostly  been 
obtained  by  artificial  cross-breeding  and  hybridiza¬ 
tion. — De  facto. 

- •*- - 

GARDEN  WAGES. 

I  AM  not  quite  sure  if  you  can  verify  all  the  figures 
and  amounts  you  give  in  your  leaderette  on  p.  400  ; 
but  if  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  by  further 
examination  can  be  proved  to  be  a  fair  statement  of 
the  facts,  they  certainly  open  up  to  us  a  view  of  the 
case  as  pertains  to  gardening  labour,  such  as  is 
seldom  taken  into  consideration,  and  still  less  often 
alluded  to  in  any  controvesry  in  which  work  and 
wages  form  the  main  topic  of  discussion.  That  some 
of  these  facts  have  been  well  known  to  temperance 
speakers,  and  by  them  enforced  in  public  and  private 
assemblies  for  many  years  past,  I  can  abundantly 
testify,  but  that  a  gardening  journal  of  the  standard 
of  the  Gardening  World  should  repeat  them  and 
draw  arguments  from  such  recapitulation  is  a  fact 
that  in  these  days  one  may  well  be  surprised  at,  then 
thankful  for,  and  still  further  hope  that  other  views 
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and  ideas,  inferences  and  statements  may  follow  in 
the  same  line,  enforcing  the  view,  enlarging  the  field 
of  inquiry,  bringing  about  a  ready  assent  and  a 
conviction  that  the  lessons  you  draw  are  the  most 
correct,  and  need  putting  in  practice  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  no  unsparing  hand. 

You  say,  "  It  is  well  known  that  for  every  20s. 
expended  in  drink  by  the  consumer  only  is.  goes  for 
labour.”  I  thank  thee,  Mr.  Editor,  for  that  word, 
and  may  I  ask  if  you  would  occasionally  use  that 
same  sentence  as  the  starting  point  of  one  or  two 
other  articles  bearing  upon  the  same  or  similar 
subjects.  Why,  sir,  since  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not 
time  that  some  scheme  were  started  where  labour 
would  secure  a  better  return  for  the  amount  of 
money  invested.  But,  as  you  say,  and  truly,  that 
"a  huge  brewery  with  a  capital  of  some  £ioo,ooo 
would  probably  employ  loo  men.  Market  gardens 
with  such  a  capital  would  employ,  perhaps,  i,ooo 
persons.”  There  is  no  need  of  fresh  schemes  being 
started,  they  are  at  hand,  they  can  be  worked,  and 
the  whole  of  the  produce  obtained  from  such  market 
gardening  finds  a  ready  sale  in  our  large  centres  of 
population. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  enormous  quantities 
of  Apples  reach  our  shores  every  year,  and  from 
Covent  Garden  and  other  auction  marts  are  sent  all 
over  our  country,  is  it  not  the  case  that  good  English 
grown  fruit  would  as  easily  find  a  ready  sale,  and  be 
as  eagerly  sought  for  as  its  foreign  rival.  The  time 
is  near,  perhaps  more  near  than  we  imagine,  when 
larger  breadths  of  land  must  be  devoted  to  fruit 
culture.  By  all  means  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  our 
own  market,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  by  private 
enterprise,  which  I  certainly  think  the  better  way, 
then  let  our  County  Councils,  who  have  the  power, 
devote  some  of  the  grant  they  annually  receive  to  the 
formation  of  trial  fruit  grounds  under  the  direction 
of  their  appointed  horticultural  teachers, determine  the 
best  sorts  for  any  given  district,  and  then  recommend 
to  the  various  districts  or  parish  councils  such  sorts 
of  fruits  as  are  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the 
larger  or  smaller  holdings  or  allotments  that  will  soon 
beat  their  disposal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  doing  comparatively  nothing  ;  rain, 
sunshine,  frost,  and  snow  each  and  all  come  in  their 
turn,  and  the  result  is  nil.  With  a  climate  such  as 
prevails  in  the  southern,  western,  and  midland  coun¬ 
ties,  I  feel  confident  that  by  system  and  method, 
results  may  be  achieved  that  in  a  few  years  would 
startle  us.  I  know  land  must  be  secured  at  a  low 
rental.  There  must  also  be  an  assurance  of  co,m- 
pensation  for  disturbance,  the  thorough  working  of 
the  land,  a  wise  choice  in  the  sorts  planted,  a  care¬ 
ful  and  systematic  method  of  culture,  the  gathering 
of  fruit  at  right  times,  sorting  and  packing,  and 
these  two  latter  operations  are  perhaps  as  essential 
as  any  in  the  whole  course.  By  packing,  I  mean 
some  such  method  as  Oranges  are  treated.  If  it 
pays  to  wrap  every  Orange  in  tissue  paper,  and  so 
pack,  that  it  shall  not  be  bruised,  so  too  with  the 
best  and  choicest  fruit  grown  at  home.  Thus 
treated,  I  think  we  might  have  better  home  grown 
supplies,  at  least  at  present  prices,  perhaps  a  little 
cheaper,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  More  labour 
would  be  engaged,  the  country  districts  more 
populated,  and  busy  with  a  happier  and  more  con¬ 
tented  people,  and  an  era  of  greater  prosperity 
manifest  among  an  ever  increasing  number. — W. 
Swan,  Exmouth. 

- - 

VARIEGATED  TOBACCO 

PLANTS. 

Hitherto  cultivators  of  Tobacco  plants  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  have  been  satisfied  with  the  flowers  or 
the  handsome  proportions  of  the  foliage.  Now 
there  are  two  species,  at  least,  with  variegated 
leaves,  namely,  Nicotiana  affinis,  or  the  Night- 
scented  Tobacco,  and  N.  tomentosa,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  N.  colossea,  which  was  given  to  it 
when  accidentally  introduced  in  the  live  state  and  put 
into  commerce.  Both  are  perennial  and  can  there¬ 
fore  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  N.  affinis  is 
usually  treated  as  an  annual  or  biennial  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  perennial.  Its  long 
narrow  leaves  taper  to  both  ends,  and  a  well-grown 
unflowered  plant  makes  a  fine  tuft  of  foliage,  which 
is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  broad,  but 
irregular  silvery-grey  margin.  The  petioles  are 
winged  to  the  base.  The  habit  altogether  is  very 


close  and  compact  until  the  plant  commences  to 
flower,  and  when  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage 
the  flower  stem  might  be  removed  whenever  it  makes 
its  appearance. 

On  the  contrary,  N.  tomentosa  (N.  colossea)  is  a 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  more  valued 
for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  than  its  flowers.  When  it 
gets  plentiful  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  grown  for 
sub-tropical  gardening,  for  which  its  huge  leaves 
render  it  very  well  adapted  during  the  summer 
months.  When  planted  out  the  leaves  attain  a 
length  of  3  ft.  and  half  that  width.  This  will  be  the 
case  whether  planted  indoors  or  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  can  afford  it  the 
necessary  space  to  attain  these  proportions  under 
glass.  Moderately  strong  plants  could,  however,  be 
prepafed  for  planting  out  in  beds  when  the  weather 
becomes  suitable ;  they  then  make  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress.  The  stems  are  of  a  shrubby  nature,  attaining 
a  height  of  lo  ft.  or  12  ft.  if  grown  to  full  dimensions. 
Under  these  conditions  the  plants  can  never  be 
grown  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of 
N.  affinis.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  taper  somewhat 
suddenly  into  a  footstalk. 

In  the  variegated  plant  they  are  broadly  and 
irregularly  splashed  or  margined  with  pale  yellow  at 
first,  but  as  the  leaves  attain  full  development  this 
changes  to  a  creamy-white,  then  a  silvery  hue.  We 
noted  moderate  sized  plants  of  both  the  variegated 
forms  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  Whether  they  would  succeed  and 
prove  ornamental  for  outdoor  purposes  remains  to 
be  seen  when  subjected  to  a  fair  trial.  It  is  an 
experiment  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  plants  serve 
to  show'  the  readiness  with  which  cultivators  take  up 
and  propagate  any  plant  which  exhibits  variegation ; 
and  if  there  was  no  demand  for  these  things  the 
supply  would  soon  cease. 

riE  VESEMiLE  eiiBiEli. 


Broccolis  or  Kales. 

As  the  time  will  soon  be  at  hand  for  sowing  these,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  which  are  the 
best  varieties  to  grow,  for  as  a  crop  to  produce  a 
bulk  of  wholesome  green  vegetable  during  winter 
and  spring,  there  is  no  other  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
that  will  give  the  same  bulk  to  the  ground.  There 
are  now  so  many  varieties  that  one  is  almost  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  of  them  to  grow  so  as  to  have 
the  best,  unless  they  have  given  all  a  trial.  Of  the 
curled  or  Scotch  Kale  type,  one  known  by  the  name 
of  Sutton’s  A  I  has  proved  the  best  with  us.  It  is  of 
robust  habit,  producing  an  abundance  of  tender 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  which  if  cut  off  close 
to  the  main  stem  and  the  midrib  removed  make  a 
delicate  dish  when  boiled.  Sprouts  afterwards  grow 
in  profusion  all  up  the  stems,  thus  giving  a  succession 
till  quite  late  in  the  spring.  Favourite  is  also 
another  good  variety  of  the  Asparagus  type  which 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  compact  habit.  The 
sprouts  are  of  delicious  flavour  when  cooked.  Arctic 
Kale  is  a  fine  hardy  sort  of  very  dwarf  habit,  on 
which  account  it  withstands  the  frost  well.  There 
is  also  a  late  form  of  this  which  does  not  go  to  seed 
so  soon  as  the  other,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  hardy, 
for  the  tips  of  the  leaves  are  apt  to  get  injured  in 
severe  weather  which  renders  them  useless.  The 
Sprouts,  however,  that  are  produced  up  the  stems 
do  not  suffer,  so  that  they  are  very  serviceable  after 
the  others  are  all  over. 

Of  the  variegated  forms  there  is  none  that  we  have 
grown  that  equal  Sutton's.  These  are  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  in  habit,  and  have  a  variety  of  colours  of 
various  shades  that  none  could  help  admiring  them. 
Some  have  leaves,  the  stalk  of  which  is  a  pale  yellow, 
with  a  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  either  sides, 
while  their  edges  are  spotted  and  mottled  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner.  Others  have  dark  purple  and 
crimson  foliage,  which  is  so  beautifully  crimped  as 
to  represent  the  most  exquisite  curled  Parsley  only 
of  a  different  colour.  The  light  graceful  drooping 
foliage  of  some  render  them  very  attractive.  For 
table  decorations  at  this  time  of  the  year  few  things 
are  more  beautiful,  as  the  young  growth  is  so  very 
charming.  They  are  useful  also  for  decorating  the 
flowers  beds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  their 
various  colours  tell  up  wonderfully. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  first  week  in  April  is 
soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed.  An  open  spot  should  be 
selected  for  this,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  or 


three  inches  high  they  should  be  pricked  out  about 
six  inches  apart  each  way,  for  by  so  doing  they  are 
kept  dwarf  and  robust  from  the  commencement.  If 
possible  choose  a  sunny  spot  on  which  to  grow  them, 
for  the  hardier  they  are  grown  the  better  will  they 
be  able  to  resist  the  severity  of  the  frost.  For  several 
seasons  we  have  grown  them  in  an  exposed  place  in 
a  field  with  the  best  results.  If  planted  about  two 
feet  apart  each  way  they  will  not  get  overcrowded, 
unless  the  soil  be  very  rich,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
better  to  give  them  another  six  inches  each  way.  Do 
not  cut  the  tops  of  them,  but  simply  gather  the  out¬ 
side  leaves  in  the  first  instance,  for  by  removing  the 
midrib,  the  rest  will  boil  quite  tender  and  be  of  a 
beautiful  green  in  colour. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

Keeping  up  a  Succession. 

This,  although  to  some  a  comparatively  simple 
matter,  because  from  long  experience  it  seems  to 
come  natural  to  them,  demands  from  others  very 
earnest  attention,  or  the  probabilities  are  that  some 
serious  gaps  in  the  supply  will  occur.  One  most 
important  thing  is  to  sow  and  plant  the  right  things 
in  their  proper  seasons,  and  another  point  is  to  sow 
or  plant  the  right  quantities.  There  are  Lettuces 
and  Cauliflowers  which  are  apt  to  bolt  prematurely 
during  the  summer  months.  Carrots  in  some 
gardens  cannot  be  depended  upon  from  a  main 
sowing,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  grubs.  Onions, 
again,  as  regards  the  spring  sowing,  are  often  more 
or  less  a  failure,  owing  to  the  maggot.  Now  in  all 
these  instances  several  small  sowings  will  often 
secure  better  results  than  one  or  two  larger  ones. 

In  the  case  of  Onions  where  the  spring  sown  crop 
is  often  a  failure,  the  autumn  one  will  generally 
escape  the  maggot,  and  enable  the  supply  to  be  kept 
up.  Carrots  may  be  sown  under  glass  in  January, 
and  small  successional  sowings  made  during 
February  and  March  under  glass,  and  then  in  the 
open  till  August.  By  these  means  a  constant  supply 
will  be  maintained  of  nice  young  roots  during  the 
whole  year,  where,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  grub, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  it,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce,  although  often  small  in  size,  will  be  much 
nicer  eating  than  many  of  those  from  a  main  crop 
sowing.  As  to  sowing  Peas  and  Beans  for  early 
crops,  on  all  medium  and  light  soils,  now  is  the  very 
best  possible  time.  On  heavy  tenacious  land  a  fort¬ 
night  or  more  later  will  be  advisable,  but  no  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  all.— IF.  B.G. 

'  - 

LARGE  RHUBARB. 

I  REGRETTED  to  notice  so  excellent  a  gardener  as 
“  Stirling  ”  apparently  favouring  the  growth  by 
cottagers  of  so  huge-stemed  and  coarse  a  variety  as 
Stott’s  Monarch,  because  to  them  profitable.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  see  how  it  can  be  well  to 
advise  cottagers  to  grow  what  ordinary  gardeners 
reject.  I  always  urge  cottagers  to  ignore  the  big 
and  coarse  in  favour  of  the  best.  Still  farther,  I 
urge  that  in  the  making  of  awards  at  cottagers’ 
shows  to  Rhubarb  stems,  that  size  should  hav'e  no 
weight  as  against  stems  of  good  colour,  clean, 
straight  and  of  even  medium  size ;  and  after  all  for 
late  pullings,  where  can  be  found  a  more  profitable 
variety  than  is  the  Victoria.  If  blanched  under 
tubs,  or  the  roots  be  lifted  and  placed  in  some  dark- 
cellar  or  shed  in  soil,  the  produce  is  always  of  the 
best  and  handsomest.  The  flavour  is  good  and  the 
colour  delicate  and  beautiful. 

For  first  early  purposes  there  is  no  better  sort 
than  Hawke’s  Champagne.  It  is  a  first  early, 
stems  of  good  size,  and  of  glorious  colour,  for 
colour  is,  in  Rhubarb,  an  element  of  some  import¬ 
ance.  If  to  this  be  added  the  Victoria,  all  that  can 
be  desired  is  found.  The  coarse  green  Rhubarbs 
belong  to  almost  barbarous  tastes,  and  are  in  keeping 
with  cattle  Cabbages,  gigantic  Potatos,  monster 
Turnips,  etc.  We  want  to  better  all  that  class  of 
exhibits  and  on  the  principle  of  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  I  prefer  in  relation 
to  cottagers’  products  that  .they  be  judged  on  the 
same  lines  that  gardeners’  vegetables  are,  or  should 
be.  Also  that  cottagers  be  encouraged  to  grow 
varieties  or  kinds  of  all  things,  that  whilst  giving 
good  produce  also  furnish  the  best  quality.  The 
too  common  excuse,  ”  Oh,  it  is  a  cottager’s,”  is 
putting  the  poor  cottager  on  a  low  basis,  literally 
assuming  that  he  is  of  more  vulgar  clay  or  being. 
That  sort  of  thing  I  detest,  and  hope  never  to  hear 
of  it  again.  Let  us  educate  the  cottager  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  very  best. — A  .  D. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  Orchids  described  in  this  column  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  13th 
ult.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Catasetum  barbatum  spinosum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  present  a  most  peculiar 
appearance  on  account  of  the  conformation  of  the 
lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  concave, 
and  green,  closely  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the  two 
lateral  sepals  are  reflexed,  while  the  petals  lie  under 
the  upper  sepal.  The  lip  is  oblong,  with  a  small 
conical  spur  behind,  and  heavily  bearded  all  over 
with  bristly  looking  fringes,  too  coarse  to  be  termed 
hairs,  and  too  soft  to  be  spoken  of  as  spines 
notwithstanding  the  varietal  name  above  given. 
These  fringes  are  purple  along  the  edges  of  the  lip, 
but  white  on  the  centre.  A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  when  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart,  (grower  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking. 

Masdevallia  Picturata. 

The  sepals  of  this  species  are  oblong  and  free  to 
the  base,  or  almost  so,  and  yellow  variously  blotched 
with  crimson  ;  the  tails  vary  from  ^  in.  to  f  in  .long, 
and  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  of  this  species. 
The  lip  is  small  as  usual,  brown  and  tongue  like. 
The  species  may  be  described  as  interesting,  pretty, 
and  of  medium  size,  but  not  showy.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Listrostachys  poprigens. 

The  species  of  Listrostachys  are  by  leading 
botanists  included  under  Angraecum,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  genus  was  one  of  the  late 
Professor  Reichenbach’s  creations  to  accommodate  a 
group  of  the  Angraecums.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  produced  in  a  dense  spike  like  raceme.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  linear-lanceolate  and  slender, 
while  the  lip  is  very  small  and  somewhat  panduri- 
form.  The  spur  is  about  J  in.  to  |  in.  long  and 
thickened  at  the  end.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq. 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Ireland. 

Cypripedium  Godseffianum, 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  pretty  evident.  The 
upper  sepal  is  oblong-obovate,  blackish-brown,  more 
or  less  marbled  with  lines  of  another  hue,  and 
greenish  towards  the  sides,  thus  showing  the  effects 
of  C.  Boxalli,  which  was  the  pollen  parent.  The 
seed  bearer  was  C.  hirsutissimum,  and  the  potency 
of  that  species  is  apparent  in  the  petals.  The  latter 
are  spathulate  and  heavily  spotted  with  crimson  on 
the  lower  two-thirds,  while  the  remaining  portion  is 
deep  purple.  The  lip  is  pale  purple  and  finely 
dotted  with  purple  just  under  the  mouth  of  the 
pouch,  the  inner  face  of  which  and  the  infolded  side 
lobes  are  also  closely  spotted.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Pleurothallis  Roezlii. 

Few  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  of  sufficient 
ornamental  value  to  induce  their  cultivation  except 
in  the  collections  of  specialists.  That  under  notice 
possesses  unusual  merit,  and  although  the  flowers 
lack  brilliancy  they  make  up  for  it  by  size  and 
intensity  of  colour.  The  oblong-lanceolate  leaves 
are  longer  than  the  slender  stems.  The  nodding 
racemes  bear  5  to  g  or  more  flowers  of  a  dark  crimson 
purple  or  sanguineous  purple.  They  would  appear 
much  larger  if  they  expanded  more  fully.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  a  plant  with  two 
racemes,  bearing  in  the  aggregate  17  flowers,  and 
exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell. 

Qaleandra  Devoniana. 

Although  an  Orchid  possessed  of  considerable 
singularity  and  beauty,  and  introduced  as  long  ago 
as  1851,  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  collections. 
The  lateral  sepals  are  spreading,  while  the  upper 
one  and  the  petals  are  directed  upwards  ;  all  are 
lanceolate  and  brownish  green,  sometimes  striated 
with  lighter  markings.  The  lip  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  largest  organ,  and  has  the  basal  portion 
rolled  over  the  column  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  helmet  as  expressed  in  the  generic 
name.  The  tube  thus  formed  is  white,  and  the  large 
lamina  is  more  or  less  streaked  with  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it 
when  exhibited  by  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Howse),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Zygopetalum  Mackayi, 

Numerous  species  of  Zygopetalum  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  belonging  to  distinct 
groups  which  are  often  regarded  as  genera.  That 
under  notice  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  common, 
as  well  as  the  most  easily  grown.  A  few  others  are 
as  easy  to  manage,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  less  showy 
and  often  neglected,  although  they  may  be  found  in 
widely  separate  establishments.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
throw  up  a  strong  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  large 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  brown, 
and  variously  netted  with  green.  The  lip  is  the 
most  attractive  organ  of  the  flower,  as  it  is  white 
with  a  bluish  network  upon  it,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  lines  of  hairs  of  that  colour.  The 
flowers  are  distinctly  fragrant.  Specimens  have 
been  flowering  for  sometime  past  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Cattleya  labiata  Percivaliana. 

This  early  flowering  Cattleya  has  been  in  season  for 
some  time,  and  has  escaped  the  usual  fogs  to  which 
it  is  liable  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  in 
smoky  and  foggy  districts.  Several  very  distinct 
variations  may  be  seen  in  a  batch  of  plants  in  the 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  One  of  them 
has  deep  purple  sepals  and  petals  and  a  rich 
crimson-purple  lamina  to  the  lip,  and  crimson  and 
orange  in  the  throat.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  good 
variety.  Another  is  equally  distinct  in  its  way,  by 
having  sepals  and  petals  of  the  faintest  lilac,  and  the 
crimson-purple  of  the  lip  is  reduced  to  a  very  large 
blotch  on  the  lamina.  The  throat  is  bright  orange, 
while  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  is  striped  with 
crimson  and  yellow.  During  the  day  the  flowers  of 
this  Cattleya  give  cff  a  peculiar  odour. 

Cycnoches  Loddigesii. 

Swan  Neck  is  the  popular  name  applied  to  the 
members  of  this  genus,  and  certainly  it  is  very 
applicable  to  the  long  curved  column  thickened  at  the 
apex,  and  representing  the  neck  and  head  of  that 
bird.  The  incurved  sepals  and  petals  are  not  inaptly 
compared  to  the  wings  of  that  bird,  but  as  they  are 
not  always  white  they  would  not  be  suggestive  of  the 
common  swan.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  species 
under  notice,  whose  flowers  measure  about  4  in. 
across,  and  are  both  conspicuous  and  showy.  The 
lateral  sepals  are  lanceolate,  yellow  and  irregularly 
blotched  with  brown  ;  the  posterior  sepal  (in  this 
case  the  lower  as  the  flowers  are  reversed),  is  greatly 
elongated  but  similar  in  colour  to  the  rest.  The 
petals  are  uniformly  overlaid  with  a  light  brown 
hue.  The  lip  is  a  curious  organ,  clawed  at  the  base, 
then  widened  and  elevated  in  the  middle ;  these 
portions  are  creamy  white  blotched  with  deep 
brown ;  the  flattened  apical  portion  is  yellow,  and 
more  or  less  heavily  edged  with  brown.  The 
column  is  the  most  singular  and  interesting  portion, 
as  the  curved,  slender  portion  is  black  and  shining, 
while  the  thickened  apex  is  green  and  spotted  or 
marbled  with  black.  The  whole  structure  resembles 
a  cobra  in  the  act  of  striking  at  its  prey.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guiana  from  whence  it  was  originally 
introduced  in  1830,  but  has  probably  been  imported 
several  times  since.  A  specimen  was  flowering  the 
other  week  in  the  warm  division  of  the  Orchid  house 
where  it  was  very  showy. 

Odontoglossum  tentaculatum. 

In  this  we  have  a  brightly-coloured  Odontoglot, 
bearing  a  raceme  of  brightly-coloured  flowers, 
measuring  about  3 J  in.  across  the  long  way  of  the 
flower.  It  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  O. 
Liridleyanum  and  O.  crispum.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  bright  yellow  and  heavily  blotched  with 
brown.  The  lip  is  primrose-yellow  upward,  and 
white  at  the  base,  with  a  large,  squarish,  chocolate 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  The  front  half  of  the 
bold  crest  is  white  and  the  rest  yellow.  Part  of  the 
wings  of  the  column  consists  of  long  cirrhous  fringes, 
while  the  lower  portion  is  short,  thus  suggesting  the 
parentage  above  given.  A  fine  piece  is  flowering  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Miltonia  Roezlii. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months  the 
Orchid  houses  are  rendered  gay  with  this  species, 
which  is  very  fragrant  and  flowers  early.  The 
broad,  flat  flowers  are  white,  with  exception  of  a 
large  violet  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
and  a  yellow  one  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  there  are 
also  some  orange  stripes  radiating  from  the  base  and 
overlying  the  yellow.  A  large  batch  of  it  is  now 
flowering  finely  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton.  All  are  grown  in  48-size  pots,  and 
are  in  the  healthiest  condition  possible.  Amongst 
them  are  large  numbers  of  the  white  variety  M.  R. 
alba,  in  which  the  dark  blotches  are  absent  from 
the  petals.  The  two  kinds  thus  mixed  are  both 
showy  and  interesting,  and  the  odour  emitted  by 
them  is  suggestive  of  the  China  Rose. 


VINES  AND  RICH 

SOILS. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  Horticultural  Association  held 
lately,  a  lecture  was  given  on  “  Vine  failures  and  the 
causes  thereof.”  It  was  shown  by  the  lecturer  from 
his  own  observations  in  many  gardens  in  England 
and  Scotland  that  Vines  had  failed  in  more  cases 
from  unduly  rich  borders  than  from  any  other 
cause.  A  description  of  the  borders  was  given,  and 
all  differed  more  or  less  from  each  other.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  some  establishments  where  the 
Vines  had  been  planted  in  the  natural  soil  and  had 
done  exceedingly  well,  while  others  had  failed  where 
much  money  and  labour  had  been  expended  on  the 
formation  of  the  borders,  and  the  failure  was 
complete. 

A  discussion  was  raised  on  the  subject,  and  one 
Vine  grower  related  his  experience  of  shanking  in 
the  case  of  Vines  planted  in  borders  with  which 
extra  trouble  had  been  taken  to  form  them  perfectly. 
The  drainage  was  excellent,  and  the  turf  used  was 
of  the  finest  qualitj',  but  the  roots  refused  to  grow  in 
it,  and  some  were  found  forcing  their  way  down  the 
front  wall  of  the  vinery,  while  others  were  dying  in 
the  border.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek,  indeed, 
the  nasal  organ  suggested  the  cause  without  the  aid 
of  the  eyes.  There  was  mixed  up  in  the  compost  a 
superabundance  of  half-inch  bones,  and  probably 
other  manure  which  could  not  fail  to  render  the  soil 
impure  and  unfit  for  plant  life. 

It  is  well  for  those  who  may  be  forming  new  Vine 
borders  to  remember  that  a  young  Vine  will  get 
nearly  all  it  requires  from  good  loam  alone,  and  to 
be  sparing  with  manures  at  first ;  rather  reserve 
their  money  and  purchase  those  manures  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  so  suitable  to  the  production 
of  good  Grapes,  and  treat  the  Vines  liberally  when 
the  roots  are  abundantly  established  in  the  new  soil. 
— Stirling. 

- -J- - 

©leanings  fcom  fh^ 
nf  Sctent^. 

Nitrogen  in  Rain  Water. — Messrs.  A.  Petermann, 
director,  and  J.  Graftiau,  chief  of  the  chemical 
works  at  the  agricultural  station  of  Gembloux,  have 
been  making  researches  for  several  years  past  upon 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  M.  Emile 
Rodigcis,  in  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  de  Floriculture, 
S-c  ,  says,  that  a  first  work  published  in  the  Memoires 
de  r Academic  des  Sciences,  of  Belgium,  in  1892,  treated 
of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere ;  a 
second  work  published  in  tome  48  of  the  Memoires, 
has  for  its  object  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  in 
rain  water.  It  results  from  that  work  that  the  rain 
water  collected  at  Gembloux  contains  a  mean  of 
1-49  milligram  of  combined  nitrogen  per  if  pint, 
which,  for  a  depth  of  27  inches,  corresponds  to  a 
produce  of  i0'30  kilograms  of  nitrogen  annually  for 
2^  acres.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  100  parts  of 
total  nitrogen,  there  are  76  parts  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  24  parts  in  the  state  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acid.  The  light  falls  (mists  or  fog),  those 
under  the  form  of  hoar  frost  and  of  snow,  are  often 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  rain,  attaining  sometimes 
five  times  as  much  as  the  mean  general.  That 
diminishes  at  the  end  of  April,  attaining  its  minimum 
in  June  and  July  and  gradually  augments  till 
February. 

Collection  of  Fossil  Plants. — An  important  gift 
to  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  has  been  received  at  South  Kensington 
from  Somersetshire.  It  is  the  collection  of  fossil 
plants  from  the  Somersetshire  coalfield  got  together 
by  Mr.  James  McMurtrie,  Alderman  of  the  Somerset 
County  Council,  and  manager  of  the  Somerset 
estates  of  Lord  Carlingford.  The  Somersetshire 
coal  measures  generally,  and  especially  the  Radstock 
seams,  have  long  been  known  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  their  fossil  flora.  A  residence  of  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  aid  of 
many  willing  assistants,  had  enabled  Mr.  McMurtrie 
to  form  a  collection  which  has  long  been  known  to 
the  scientific  societies  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester, 
and  to  geologists  from  a  distance  who  came  to  visit 
it  from  time  to  time.  The  collection  had  become  too 
extensive  for  its  owner  to  give  the  care  and  attention 
it  required, and  he  has,  not  without  reluctance,  handed 
it  over  to  the  great  national  collection. 
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FUORlCUliTURE. 

A  Pink  Show  for  the  South. 

I  SHALL  be  for  one,  I  hope  of  many,  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  request  that  contributions  be  made  to 
a  prize  fund  for  a  small  show  of  these  flowers  at  the 
Drill  Hall  in  June.  I  think  June  i2th  would  be  the 
best  time,  or  otherwise  many  of  our  best  blooms 
will  be  over  southward.  The  prizes  offered  should 
be  small,  as  it  is  no  one’s  business  to  furnish  money 
just  that  someone  may  pick  it  up.  The  real  object 
of  the  show  should  be,  first  to  attract  all  classes  of 
growers  and  all  descriptions  of  Pinks,  and  thus 
enable  the  public  to  see  what  varieties  of  this 
delightful  hardy  flower  there  are  in  commerce. 

A  special  reason  for  supporting  the  Pink  and  help¬ 
ing  to  popularise  it  is  its  hardiness,  simplicity  of 
character,  and  ease  with  which  everybody  can  grow 
it ;  indeed  it  is,  in  its  various  forms,  everybody’s 
flower.  Not  too  much  prominence  should  be  given 
the  laced  florists’  varieties,  as  so  many  of  these  are 
not  good  hardy  garden  flowers.  They  may  have 
their  places,  but  it  is  most  obvious  that  our  chief 
need  is  found  in  the  raising  of  such  hardy  robust 
free-blooming  and  long-blooming  sorts  that  we  may 
have  deliciously  perfumed  Pinks  in  our  gardens  for 
a  long  season.  After  all  such  a  wonderfully  full 
and  beautiful  variety  as  Ernest  Ladhams,  that 
last  year  seemed  to  be  in  bloom  for  several  months, 
is  worth  a  host  of  delicate  florists’  forms,  pretty  as 
they  may  be. 

Would  that  we  could  have  a  class  for  Pinks  in 
pots  to  show  floriferousness,  and  adaptability  for 
cutting  for  market  purposes. — A.  D. 

On  Showing  Pansies. 

I  HAVE  many  times  wondered  that  no  Pansy  or  other 
society,  which  encourages  the  exhibition  of  these 
flowers,  has  fixed  a  standard  size  for  the  trays  or 
stands  on  which  Pansies  are  show*.  Pansy  blooms 
look  relatively  much  larger,  and  are  seen  to  greater 
advantage,  on  a  small-sized  tray  than  on  a  large  one. 
Judges  are  sometimes  deceived  by  this  difference  in 
the  size  of  Pansy  trays,  and  award  prizes  to  blooms 
that,  had  they  been  transferred  to  larger  trays,  would 
never  have  been  looked  at.  Some  exhibitors  hold 
that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  use  small-sized  trays 
to  show  their  blooms  to  the  best  advantage,  and  get 
them  made  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  at  shows 
where  paper  collars  or  cards  are  allowed  I  have  often 
known  them  put  show  Pansy  cards  on  fancy  blooms, 
and  have  a  smaller  size  for  their  show  flowers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  competitors  who 
think  such  practices  a  species  of  fraud,  and  would 
rather  lose  the  prizes  than  stoop  to  what  they  con¬ 
sider  questionable  tricks.  I  think  not  only  Pansy 
societies,  but  all  societies  which  promote  shows 
at  which  cut  flowers  are  exhibited,  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  fair  play,  but  of  morality, 
should  have  standards  fixed  for  the  traj  s 
or  stands  on  which  the  different  kinds  of  flowers 
are  shown  when  at  all  practicable.  If  the 
standard  for  the  trays  or  stands  was  fixed  at  the  size 
w'hich  experience  has  found  most  suitable  for  the 
different  kinds  of  flowers,  and  those  for  each  class 
according  to  the  number  of  blooms  shown  were  made 
exactly  the  same  size  and  form  and  painted  the 
same  colour,  it  would  be  found  a  very  great  con¬ 
venience  to  those  in  charge  of  the  staging.  They 
would  be  more  easily  staged,  more  easily  judged, 
and  would  very  much  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  show;  I  think  a  conference  of  florists  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  settle  this  little  affair.  If 
only  some  society  would  take  the  lead  the  others 
w’ould  very  soon  follow.— C. A.  [Would  it  not  be 
well  if  such  an  experienced  grower  and  exhibitor  as 
“  C.K.”  were  to  suggest  what  ’.he  dimensions  of  the 
trays  should  be,  for  the  guidance  of  Flower  Show 
Committees. — Ed.1 

The  Auricula. 

Auriculas  are  moving  gently  onwards  into  activity, 
though  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  are  trying 
to  plants  grown  in  cool  structures — a  hot  sunny  day 
and  consequently  a  high  temperature  is  followed  by 
a  night  or  two  of  very  sharp  frost  with  cold  biting 
winds.  Happy  are  they  who  can  confront  these 
opposites,  and,  either  by  artificial  heat  or  by  covering 
up  their  frames,  causing  the  temperature  to  be  as 
equable  as  possible  about  the  plants.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  conceive  that  except  under  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances  a  grower  of  Auriculas  in  a 
cold  house  or  frame  can  successfully  compete  with 


one  who  has  the  use  of  artificial  heat  in  an  Auricula 
house.  By  ”  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,’ 

I  do  not  mean  what  came  to  my  knowledge  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  grower  of  Auriculas,  who 
boasted  his  Auricula  house  was  a  thoroughly  cold 
one,  but  who  yet  produced  flowers  of  fine  develop¬ 
ment.  On  calling  upon  him  on  one  occasion  in  an 
unexpected  way,  1  found  some  of  the  plants  had 
been  taken  from  the  cold  house  and  were  occupying 
a  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  order  to  bring  them 
on  into  bloom. 

Auriculas  are  very  susceptible  of  frost,  and  if 
their  pips  become  frosted,  or  if  the  soil  in  the  pots 
becomes  hard  frozen  for  a  few  days  during  the 
month  of  February,  harm  undoubtedly  follows, 
hence  the.se  are  conditions  of  things  to  be  guarded 
against  'as  far  as  possible.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
nearly  eighteen  degrees  of  frost  were  registered  round 
London,  and  it  came  on  very  unexpectedly  indeed. 
That  is  very  trying,  indeed,  to  the  plants,  especially 
if  it  catches  them  when  the  soil  is  moist,  and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  covering  up  cold  frames  to  keep  out  eighteen 
degrees  of  frost. 

Though  the  act  of  top-dressing  Auriculas  is  not 
nearly  so  often  resorted  to  as  formerly,  I  think  that 
there  is  efficacy  in  it  as  applied  to  plants  that  have 
been  frozen.  It  is  well  in  this  case  not  to  top  dress 
until  there  is  reasonable  hope  the  worst  of  the  frosty 
time  has  passed  away.  1  do  it  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  the  plants  soon  respond  to  it.  After 
top-dressing  the  choicest  varieties  should  have  the 
warmest  part  of  the  houses  so  as  to  be  as  far  from 
harm  as  possible.  Of  late  years  March  has  proved 
an  uncertain  month,  with  sudden  alterations  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  sudden  changes  of  that  kind,  quicken¬ 
ing  the  plants  at  one  time  and  retarding  their  pro¬ 
gress  at  another,  cannot  fail  to  be  aught  else  but 
harmful. — R.  D. 

- - 

PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

This,  I  sometimes  think,  will  be  the  Primula  of  the 
future,  despite  its  bad  reputation  as  a  poisonous 
plant,  in  which  connection  I  may  say  that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  handling  it  almost  daily,  taking  no 
precautions  whatever  in  so  doing,  and  yet  never  find 
any  unpleasant  consequences  result  therefrom. 
Your  recent  comments  upon  the  original  Primula 
sinensis  recall  very  vividly  the  plants  my  father 
grew  and  was  immensely  proud  of  when  I  was 
young.  These  plants  had  flowers  which  were  very 
poor  in  comparison  to  many  forms  we  have  at  the 
present  time  of  P.  obconica,  which  seems  to  be 
passing  through  a  process  of  evolution  at  a  far  more 
rapid  rate  than  P.  sinensis  did.  Not  only  are  the 
flowers  of  P.  obconica  much  larger  than  they  were 
at  first,  but  quite  a  diversity  of  colour  is  springing 
up  among  them.  Some  also  show  signs  of  ultimately 
becoming  fringed,  while  others  are  almost  as  round 
as  examples  of  the  best  herbaceous  Phlox.  Others 
again  have  a  tendency  from  an  enlargement  of  the 
calyx  to  produce  “Jack  in  the  Greens,’’  after  the 
style  of  some  of  the  Polyanthuses. 

I  have  one  with  a  distinct  ring  of  purple  round 
the  eye,  and  another  almost  pure  white,  and  though 
it  may  be  a  long  process  I  feel  quite  assured  that 
ultimately  there  will  be  among  these  as  great  a 
variety  of  colour  as  there  is  at  the  present  time 
among  the  Primula  sinensis.  As  a  decorative  plant 
this  is  now  put  quite  in  the  shade  by  the  new  comer 
because  of  its  elegant  habit  and  superior  floriferous¬ 
ness,  and  the  flowers  standing  well  up  above  the 
foliage  renders  it  of  far  more  service  in  a  group 
arranged  for  effect,  while  its  value  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  is  much  greater  than  any  variety  of  P. 
sinensis,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  the  old  double  white, 
which  is  now  grown  in  such  large  quantities  by 
market  men  for  that  purpose. —  IF.  B.  G. 

- - 

BEES  AS  FLOWER  FERTILISERS. 

I  have  been  much  amused  to  read  “C.  B.  G.’s ’’ 
earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  bees.  The  quota¬ 
tions  from  Sir  John  Lubbock  show  first  that  the 
bee  is  a  very  selfish  little  creature,  because,  let  it 
render  ever  such  service  to  man  in  fertilising  flowers, 
it  declines  to  visit  any  that  afford  no  food,  and 
second  that  it  is  easy  to  mis-quote  Sir  John 
because,  when  he  exempts  the  smaller  species  as 
being  useless  in  the  fertilisation  of  Snapdragons,  he 
really  exempts  the  very  insects  “  C.  B.  G.’’  favours, 
as  it  is  only  the  larger  bumble  bees  that  can  weigh 
down  the  Snapdragon  lips  and  enter  the  flowers 


But  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  these  insects 
ensure  fertilisation. 

There  is  good  reason  indeed  to  think  that  fertili¬ 
sation  is  accomplished  ere  the  flowers  are  so  fully 
expanded  as  to  admit  of  these  busy  bees.  I  have 
often  isolated  a  Snapdragon  plant  from  all  insect 
agency,  and  have  found  perfect  fertilisation  followed, 
and  what  applies  to  Snapdragons  applies  to  myriads 
of  other  flowers.  Primroses  are  not  at  all  depen¬ 
dent  on  bees  for  fertilisation.  They  usually  bloom 
long  before  bees  are  on  the  wing.  Frost  and  rain 
will  destroy  the  pollen,  but  sunshine  or  merely  dry 
weather  render  it  very  active. 

The  general  assumption  seems  to  be  that  if  insects 
visit  flowers  in  search  of  food  they  are  of  necessity 
producing  fertility.  That  is  pure  assumption.  Take 
nearly  all  the  pulse  family  which  self-fertilise  ere 
the  blooms  are  fully  expanded.  It  is  said  of  Darwin 
that  he  held  bees  were  good  botanists,  because  they 
preferred  flowers  of  the  same  species;  but  assuming 
that  it  is  so,  does  not  that  rather  indicate  that  they 
prefer  not  to  mix  their  food.  That  is  always  a 
characteristic  of  bees.  It  is  with  them  an  instinct. 
Throughout  all  Nature  we  hardly  find  evidence  of 
insect  cross-fertilisation.  So  also  in  gardens  the 
greater  portion  of  varieties  in  cultivation  are  the 
product  of  human  agency. — D. 

- - 

GARDENERS  AND  THEIR 
TESTIMONIALS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  the  recent 
contributions  of  "Pinkie"  and  "  A  Voice  from  a 
Gravel  Pit,"  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  "  weeds  ”  and  "  dull- 
heads ’’ in  the  profession  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  not  so  rigor¬ 
ously  carried  out  as  it  should  be.  If  young  people 
would  only  commence  learning  their  business  earlier 
they  would  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  many  ways. 
Every  experienced  man  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  a  good  all  round  worker,  and  those  who  do 
find  them  should  be  thankful  and  treat  them  with 
the  consideration  that  all  good  men  deserve. 

“  A  Voice  from  a  Gravel  Pit  ’’  writes  about  young 
men  studying  botany  and  chemistry  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  horticulture,  and  I  quite  agree  that  know’- 
ledge,  however  acquired,  costs  nothing  to  carry 
about.  But  does  he  consider  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  under  men,  “  weeds  ”  and  clever  ones  alike, 
sufficiently  good  to  induce  them  to  improve  their 
qualifications.  At  the  present  time  they  are  paid  as 
a  class  less  than  ordinary  labourers,  yet  many  of 
them  I  know  are  expected  to  be  as  proficient  as  their 
masters,  and  some  are  a  good  deal  more  so.  I  believe 
in  paying  a  man  exactly  according  to  his  deserts, 
and  if  this  is  not  done  what  encouragement  is  there 
for  a  young  man  to  make  himself  a  proficient  work¬ 
man.  No.  The  good  man  must  be  given  his  due, 
and  the  “  weed”  no  more.  The  specially  recom¬ 
mended  man  if  found  to  be  “  a  bad  egg  ”  should  be 
rejected  at  once,  or  offered  a  lower  position,  and  the 
door  thus  be  kep  t  open  for  the  advancement  of  the 
better  hand. 

References  are  certainly  as  valuable  as  bank  notes 
to  rnany  men,  and  justly  so,  because  they  gain  for  a 
man  the  confidence  of  a  new  employer,  and  enable 
him  to  take  the  grip  of  a  new  place  more  quickly 
and  more  surely  than  months  of  toil  and  worry  would 
do  for  him. — J.  G.  Pettingcr,  Straiuberry  Dale  Nutsoy, 
Harrogate. 

- •t- - 

ANGRAECUM  SESQUIPEDALE. 

Although  now  getting  a  common  plant  ii  this 
country,  the  noblest  of  all  Angraecums  never  ceases 
to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment  amongst  Orchid 
lovers  and  the  public  generally  when  it  comes  into 
bloom.  The  accompanying  illustration  has  been 
prepared  from  a  photograph  of  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  W.  Sanderson,  Esq., 
Talbot  House,  Ferry  Road,  Edinburgh,  and  which 
while  having  only  twelve  pairs  of  leaves  bore 
eighteen  flowers  of  handsome  size,  all  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  woodcut.  The  starry  and  waxy  ivory- 
white  flowers  must  have  presented  a  fine  appearance 
when  seen  upon  a  plant  of  such  limited  size,  and 
must  reflect  credit  upon  the  grower.  No  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  length  of  the  whip-like  nectary  or  spur, 
to  which  the  specific  name  refers,  has  been  given  us. 
The  name  indicates  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  those 
which  we  have  seen  have  never  exceeded  ii  in.  or 
12  in.  About  the  middle  of  January  last  a  specimen 
was  flowering  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  with 
a  spur  13  in.  long.  It  was  grown  in  a  grass-thatched 
roof,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  warm  regions. 
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ROOT  FIBRES  IN  WINTER. 

Much  controversy  is  being  carried  on  just  now  on 
this  subject,  as  divers  opinions  are  held  regarding 
their  action  during  the  winter  months.  That  those 
of  different  classes  of  plants  vary  in  their  action 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  but  how,  or  in  what 
way  they  are  influenced  by  the  variation  of  the 
weather  or  the  position  of  the  plants  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.  All  are  more  or  less  active  at  all  times  ; 
with  some  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  are  made  in 
the  autumn  after  the  heavy  rains,  with  others  the 
spring  time  is  their  most  active  period,  while  others 
make  the  principal  portion  in  summer.  But  all  are 
active  even  in  severe  weather,  otherwise  newly 
planted  trees  would  not  suffer  so  much  through  the 
severity  of  our  winters. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  look  at  the  various 
classes  and  see  how  they 
are  effected  after  being 
moved  in  the  early  autumn. 

If  we  transplant  say  a 
Sycamore  in  October,  just 
as  the  leaves  are  falling, 
and  take  it  up  again  "  if 
the  weather  has  continued 
open”  in  December,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  made 
new  white  roots  from  two 
to  three  inches  long.  If 
allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  undisturbed,  these 
roots  would  ripen,  that 
is  turn  brown,  during  the 
winter,  except  at  their 
points,  which  are  ready 
to  start  afresh  with  more 
vigour  as  the  soil  becomes 
warmer  in  spring.  We 
will  take  a  Spanish  Chest¬ 
nut  as  another  example. 

If  a  tree  of  this  be  moved 
in  October,  young  roots 
are  not  so  readily  formed. 

Why  ?  Because  in  the 
first  instance  the  roots  of 
the  two  plants  are  quite 
different  in  texture,  for 
those  of  this  class  are 
more  firm  in  their  young 
state ;  the  wood  is  also 
harder,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  the  sap  does  not 
flow  so  quickly.  If  a 
tree  of  this  class  be 
planted  at  the  same  time 
as  a  Sycamore,  and  both 
taken  up  two  months 
afterwards, it  will  be  found 
that,  whereas  one  has 
made  a  quantity  of  roots 
the  other  will  only  just  be 
starting,  thus  showing 
that  the  fibres  of  all  trees 
do  not  grow  in  the  same 
manner. 

Now  if  we  transplant 
some  deciduous  shrubs  say 
in  December,  even  if  there 
has  been  no  frost  pre¬ 
viously,  we  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  grow  so 
rapidly  in  spring  as  those  transplanted  in  October. 
How  is  this  ?  Well,  a  few  observations  made  by 
myself  may  help  to  explain  the  matter  a  little.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  move  a  quantity  of  large  trees  of 
various  kinds  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  These 
have  varied  in  height  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  both 
evergreens  and  deciduous.  When  removing  a  large 
Juglans  cinerea,  "American  Butter  Nut  Tree,” 
about  twenty  feet  high,  some  years  ago  early  in 
October,  what  I  thought  at  the  time  a  most 
remarkable  occurrence  took  place.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  warm,  and  continued  so  till  the  tree 
was  got  out  of  the  hole.  There  was  not  the  least 
sign  of  bleeding  at  the  roots  when  they  were  cut 
through,  neither  did  any  take  place  till  we  had  had 
a  sharp  frost.  It  was  our  custom  at  night  after 
leaving  work  to  damp  the  roots  with  a  syringe  and 
water,  then  cover  them  over  with  mats ;  this  was 
done  to  prevent  them  drying  too  much.  One  night 
there  came  a  sharp  frost,  but  the  sun  came  out 
bright  in  the  morning,  so  we  went  to  work  as  usual ; 


no  sooner  had  the  sun  thawed  the  branches  than  the 
sap  commenced  to  run  out  of  the  roots  that  had  been 
cut  off,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  would  almost 
have  thought  that  water  was  running  out  of  them, 
this  continued  all  day  till  the  ground  round  where 
the  tree  was  standing  was  as  though  it  had  been 
raining.  Now  if  these  roots  had  not  been 
severed,  the  sap  would  have  been  driven  down  to 
their  points  there  to  have  formed  new  fibres. 

Again,  let  us  take  evergreens.  When  frost  comes 
how  is  it  that  the  leaves  of  these  droop  ?  is  it 
because  the  sap  is  driven  out  of  them  down  into  the 
roots,  or  what  ?  We  will  see.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  take  a  Rhododendron  and  common  Laurel  of 
large  size,  and  cut  them  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  in  very  severe  weather.  The  former  has  for 
the  most  part  fibrous  roots  closely  interwoven 


AnGRAECUM  SESqUIPEDALE. 


together  that  the  soil  becomes  one  mass.  The  latter 
are  more  of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  spread  out  further 
from  the  stem.  The  sap  having  been  driven  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  frost  and  when  in  that  condition 
they  were  cut  down,  it  will  be  found  that  when  a 
thaw  takes  place  so  that  the  soil  becomes  warmed, 
the  sap  of  the  Rhododendron  will  flow  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  run  down  the  branch,  so  that  if  a  vessel 
be  put  to  catch  it,  some  idea  of  the  amount  thus 
exuded  may  be  gained.  This  is  not  the  case  how¬ 
ever  with  the  Laurel,  for  though  it  may  discharge  a 
little,  the  wound  will  soon  heal  over  and  growth 
commence.  Why  is  this  ?  because  the  roots  of  the 
latter  were  more  active  and  took  up  a  portion  of  the 
sap  that  was  driven  down.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
these  two  shrubs  commence  growing  at  different 
times.  The  former  not  till  late  in  the  season,  while 
the  latter  is  excited  by  the  first  warm  weather  in 
February. 

Why  is  it  that  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
suffer  more  than  those  which  are  established  ?  This 


in  my  opinion  is  because  of  the  sap  being  driven  out 
of  them  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves.  Had  the  wounds  on  the  roots  been  healed 
over  and  young  roots  formed  these  would  have  been 
able  to  furnish  the  stems  with  the  necessary 
,  sustenance.  Let  us  return  and  examine  a  Vine  root 
and  see  what  we  can  find  there.  When  the  leaves 
fall,  the  long,  white,  flesby  roots  turn  brown  except 
at  their  tips,  and  these  lose  their  outer  skin  or  bark 
and  attain  a  more  solid  form.  But  the  points  are 
always  active,  and  the  least  excitement  would  cause 
them  to  push  at  a  greater  pace.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Peaches  and  various  other  trees.  Coniferae 
make  a  number  of  roots  during  the  showery  weather 
in  the  autumn,  more  especially  the  Cupressus  and 
Retinosporas.  Some  plants  we  know  make  a  fresh 
set  of  roots  with  the  young  growths,  pushing  them 

out  of  a  rhizome.  It 
would  be  better  if  we  more 
perfectly  understood  the 
nature  of  roots,  and  their 
actions,  for  by  so  doing 
we  should  then  be  better 
able  to  attend  to  their  re¬ 
quirements. -H.C.  Princep. 

I  THINK  "W.  P.  R.,”  in 
your  issue  of  February  24, 
has  very  fairly  alluded  to 
the  above  subject,  and  as  I 
gather  from  his  few  re¬ 
marks  he  bears  out  the 
view  that  Mr.  Williams 
had  enunciated  in  his  re¬ 
cent  paper  read  before  the 
members  of  the  Preston 
and  Fulwood  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Of  course, 
extremely  opposite  views 
may  be  stated,  and 
opinions  just  as  adverse 
may  be  held,  when  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  are  taken  into 
consideration,  but  in  the 
case  of  fruit  trees,  bush 
fruits,  forest  trees,  &c.,  I 
venture  to  think  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  is  that  the 
small  fibres  do  not  annu. 
ally  perish.  This  view  I 
should  hold,  and  not  only 
so,  but  quite  believe  that 
during  autumn  and  early 
winter  the  roots  are  even 
more  active  than  in  early 
spring. 

It  seems  to  me  that  buds 
on  slender  shoots,  and  root 
action  do  not  always  com¬ 
mence  activity  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  early  growth  is 
pushed  on  and  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ere  much  move, 
ment  or  extension  has 
taken  place  at  the  roots, 
and  so  too,  in  autumn, 
when  growth  is  finished, 
fruit  ripened,  and  leaves 
shed,  the  roots  are  active 
for  some  time,  securing, 
and  figuratively  speaking 
storing  up  a  supply  for  the 
coming  spring  when  top  growth  again  commences. 
Local  injury  may  cause  the  death  of  portions  of  roots, 
but  that  all  fibres  die  of  the  class  of  trees  I  have 
mentioned  I  cannot  imagine,  and  want  further  proof 
ere  I  can  believe  it. — IP.  Swan,  Exmouth. 

- - 

RHODODENDRON  MULTIOOLOR  OURTISII. 

This  is  one  of  the  small  leaved  types  of  the  Javan 
Rhododendrons,  with  oblanceolate,  smooth,  deep 
green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  short  and  bell¬ 
shaped,  that  is,  there  is  no  long  tube  such  as  occurs 
in  R.  jasminiflorum  and  the  hybrids,  more  or  less 
directly  derived  from  it.  The  five  lobes  of  the 
lamina  are  imbricate,  revolute  at  the  tips,  and  of  a 
shining  dark  red.  The  stamens  and  style  are  also 
red,  but  the  ovary  which  shows  itself  is  green. 
About  three  to  six  of  these  flowers  are  produced  in 
a  cluster.  A  plant  has  been  flowering  for  sometime 
pasi  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  If  it  would  be  too  much 
to  describe  it  as  conspicuous  or  showy  compared 
with  the  larger  flowering  types  of  Javan  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  it  is  at  least  pretty. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
FOR  HOUSE  AND  TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 

[Co7ichtded  from  p.  408.) 

SoLANUM  Capsicastrum  makes  a  pleasing  plant  for 
room  decoration,  the  brilliant  scarlet  berries  having 
an  enlivening  effect,  when  arranged  amongst  subjects 
of  more  sombre  hue.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
March  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  and  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough,  potted  off  into  small  pots. 
By  June  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  plant  out  in 
well  prepared  ground  on  a  warm  border,  where  they 
may  remain  until  September,  and  then  lifted  and 
potted,  keeping  them  in  a  close  frame  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  removal. 

Pelargoniums  both  of  the  show  and  zonal  types 
are  usually  grown  in  large  quantities  for  the  summer 
decoration  of  the  house.  Varieties  of  the  Show  and 
Fancy  class  should  be  struck  in  July  and  August, 
and  grown  in  cold  frames,  removing  them  to  a  light 
airy  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  They  are  gross 
feeders  and  should  have  ample  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  afforded  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  down  attacks  of  green  fly,  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Water  in  which  Quassia  chips  have  been 
boiled  is  a  useful  insecticide,  but  where  not  obtain¬ 
able  recourse  must  be  had  to  fumigation.  After  the 
flowering  period  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry  for 
a  time,  and  then  pruned  back  and  syringed  occasion¬ 
ally  to  induce  them  to  break  freely,  after  which  they 
can  be  shaken  out  and  potted  into  as  small  pots  as  is 
consistent  with  the  size  of  the  ball.  Pelargoniums 
of  the  zonal  type  are  serviceable  for  cuttings  during 
the  winter  months.  From  cuttings  taken  off  in 
INIarch  and  April,  good  bushy  plants  may  be  had  for 
flowering  the  following  winter  They  should  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains  during  the  summer,  and 
all  flowers  pinched  out  as  they  appear  until  early  in 
October,  when  they  may  be  housed,  and  given  a  light 
position  near  the  glass. 

A  good  batch  of  Cinerarias  should  be  grown  for 
autumn  and  spring  use.  For  autumn  flowering,  seed 
can  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  a  successional  sowing 
being  made  in  July.  They  do  well  during  the 
summer  in  cold  frames  with  a  north  aspect  ;  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  plants  from  heavy 
rains,  but  the  autumn  dews  being  very  beneficial  the 
lights  may  be  entirely  withdrawn,  unless  there  is  an 
appearance  of  frost.  They,  like  the  Pelargoniums 
above  referred  to,  are  subject  to  green  fly,  which  can 
be  dealt  with  by  mild  fumigations. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  usually  receive  similar 
treatment  as  the  Cineraria,  but  when  moved  from 
their  summer  quarters,  they  must  be  placed  on  a 
light  airy  shelf  free  from  draughts.  Unless  some 
special  fertilizer  is  used,  ample  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  must  be  given,  if  strong  plants  with  an 
abundance  of  flowers  are  required.  Another  in¬ 
dispensable  plant  for  room  decoration  is  the  Cycla¬ 
men.  Good  plants  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  seed 
in  October  and  November,  and  growing  on  the 
seedlings  during  the  winter  and  following  summer. 
It  is  well  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pans  of  light 
soil,  and  let  the  seedlings  remain  until  they  have 
made  four  or  five  leaves,  when  they  may  be  placed 
into  small  pots  ;  the  reason  for  not  disturbing  them 
before  is  that  until  they  have  made  what  is  termed 
quill  roots,  they  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  through 
careless  handling.  During  the  summer  they  are 
best  grown  in  frames  under  a  north  wall ;  but  which¬ 
ever  aspect  they  have  it  is  imperative  they  should 
be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 

Successional  sowings  of  Primulas  should  be  made, 
the  first  batch  being  sown  early  in  May,  and  the  last 
sowing  about  the  third  week  in  July.  A  certain 
number  of  plants  from  this  last  sowing  should  be 
retained  for  use  in  small  pots,  as  they  are  occasion¬ 
ally  useful  for  small  vases,  or  for  working  up  in 
dinner  table  arrangements.  For  cutting  purposes 
the  old  double  white  Primula  is  always  in  favour. 
Propagation  of  these  may  be  effected  by  moulding 
up  the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  chopped  sphagnum 
and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  .sandy  peat  may  be 
used.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth,  Primulas 
require  to  be  potted  in  comparatively  light  soil,  and 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  fertilizers  until  the  final 
shift,  when  soil  of  a  stronger  nature  should  be  used, 
an  addition  of  some  artificial  manure  being  made,  to 
afford  sustenance  to  the  plant  during  the  flowering 
period.  Primula  obconica  is  also  of  value,  either  as 
a  pot  plant  or  for  cutting.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed. 


Francoa  ramosa  should  be  grown  for  its  delightful 
sprays  of  whitest  flowers.  For  arranging  in  tall  vases 
or  epergnes  for  the  dinner  table  nothing  can  surpass 
these  lovely  flowers,  as  their  light  character  lends  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  any  kind  of  arrangement. 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis  is  another  distinctly  beautiful 
subject  for  house  decoration,  although  hardly  coming 
under  the  head  of  a  greenhouse  plant. 

Carnations  are  always  esteemed,  and  should, 
where  possible,  be  given  adequate  attention.  These 
plants  are  not  always  seen  in  a  healthy  state,  more 
often  we  find  them  suffering  from  disease  brought 
about  by  injudicious  watering  and  ventilating.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  care  with  which 
Carnations  should  be  watered  during  the  winter 
months.  Healthy  plants  are  often  irreparably 
injured  by  entrusting  the  watering  to  inexperienced 
persons.  Carnations  require  a  light,  well  ventilated 
house,  but  when  east  winds  prevail  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  air  giving,  especially 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
vitality  of  the  plants  begins  to  awaken.  For  winter 
flowering  there  are  many  useful  varieties,  such  as 
Alegatierre,  Winter  Cheer,  Duke  of  Fife,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Lord  Rokeby,  Miss  Joliffe,  Germania, 
Madame  Arthur  Warocque,  and  the  various 
Malmaisons. 

The  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  are  extremely 
serviceable  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
by  introducing  a  few  plants  at  a  time  into  heat  their 
season  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  thought  much  of  by  some  people,  but  as 
their  flowers  drop  very  quickly  when  used  in  a  close 
rooms,  especially  where  gas  is  the  lighting  medium, 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  last  more  than  a 
few  days.  The  Paris  Daisies  or  Marguerites  (Chry¬ 
santhemum  frutescens)  may  be  utilised  to  a  great 
extent,  and  a  batch  of  cuttings  rooted  in  early 
autumn  come  in  very  useful  during  the  following 
March  and  April.  Some  of  the  free-flowering 
varieties  of  Fuchsia  should  be  grown,  but  their 
flowers  are  very  liable  to  drop,  making  them  too 
littery  for  most  people.  A  large  number  of  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  should  be  potted  to  meet  the  demand 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  other  flowers 
are  not  obtainable.  The  earliest  Roman  Hyacinths 
can  be  potted  in  August  or  early  in  September, 
thereby  ensuring  them  having  plenty  of  roots  by  the 
time  they  are  wanted  to  commence  forcing.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  pot  a  few  bulbs  of  an  early  Narcissus 
at  the  same  time,  the  general  collection  remaining 
over  till  October.  Some  gardeners  prefer  making 
successional  pottings  of  their  bulbs,  but  I  fail  to  see 
any  advantage  gained  by  this  practice,  as,  after  the 
bulbs  have  formed  roots,  they  may  be  retarded  in 
any  cool  place,  and  the  bulbs  are  certainly  liable 
to  be  injured  by  being  kept  out  of  the  soil  too  long. 

The  flowers  of  Freesias  are  much  sought  after  by 
ladies,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  lovely  primrose 
perfume ;  as  many  should  be  grown  as  can  be 
accommodated  for  house  room.  Eight  or  ten  bulbs 
can  be  put  into  a  48-sized  pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  till  tbe  young  growths  appear  through 
the  soil ;  they  can  then  be  moved  to  a  light  shelf  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  A  good  batch  of  Lachenalias 
always  comes  in  useful,  their  flowers  lasting  a  long 
time.  They  are  best  grown  in  cold  frames,  or  even 
out  of  doors,  until  signs  of  frost  are  apparent,  when 
they  can  be  taken  into  a  cool  greenhouse  and  kept 
close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  them  drawing  up  weakly. 
Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  and  Callas  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  the  first  two  being  amongst  the  best  subjects 
the  gardener  has  for  forcing  purposes.  With  regard 
to  Callas  there  are  various  opinions  concerning  the 
planting  out  system.  I  have  myself  proved  that 
those  plants  kept  in  pots  do  flower  earlier,  but  for 
general  purposes  the  planting  out  is  preferable,  as  it 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  watering  during  the 
summer. 

In  conclusion  it  will  be  well  to  mention  that  it  is 
always  desirable  to  grow  decided  colours  of  any 
variety  of  plant,  as  washy  colours  seldom  look  nice, 
however  well  they  may  be  arranged ;  and  in  setting 
up  cut  flowers  we  should  always  aim  at  a  light 
arrangement.  It  is  folly  to  grow  good  flowers  and 
then  jumble  them  together  without  an  effort  to  make 
them  as  imposing  as  possible. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Rhrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and.  gardens. 
Price,  3S. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


WEEDS.’’ 

I  CAN  assure  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Mackay,  that 
it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  designate  the  whole  body 
of  all  round  handy  men  as  "Weeds."  At  the  same 
time,  cultivated  plants  sometimes,  when  transported 
to  other  surroundings,  become  weeds,  and  with  all 
your  correspondent’s  apparent  fondness  for,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  them,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  he 
would  tolerate  their  existence  in  his  garden  one 
moment  longer  than  he  could  possibly  avoid.  That 
some  of  these  all  round  handy  men  do  some  things 
remarkably  well  is  quite  true,  as  I  have  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  seeing  for  myself,  but  would  Mr. 
Mackay,  because  he  had  a  handy  estate  man,  who 
upon  occasion  would  screw  some  barrel  piping  to¬ 
gether  to  extend  his  water  supply,  intrust  the  same 
man  with  the  sanitary  plumbing  work  of  a  mansion  ? 
The  same  principal  holds  good  with  reference  to 
gardening,  and  I  would  ask,  is  your  handy  man,  who 
has  grown  Calceolarias  well,  but  has  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  Grape  growing,  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  entrust  with  a  range  of  vineries. 

Now,  as  it  often  happens,  these  handy  men  do  get 
into  positions  for  which  from  want  of  knowledge  and  • 
experience  they  are  totally  unfitted  ;  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  profession  to  so  raise  its  status  by  re¬ 
quiring  of  the  younger  generation  higher  attainments 
in  respect  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  horticulture 
and  in  connection  with  it.  When  a  demand  for  this 
knowledge  becomes  more  general  than  at  present, 
the  want  will  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  supply  from 
public  sources.  At  present,  young  men  if  so  dis¬ 
posed  can  do  very  much  by  the  aid  of  books  to 
instruct  and  elevate  themselves.  Dentistry  and 
veterinary  surgery  were  not  made  protected  pro¬ 
fessions  in  a  day.  Neither  will  plumbing  be  ;  but  that 
it  will  become  a  protected  profession  before  very 
many  more  years  go  by  is  quite  certain,  and  this 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  plumbers  and  the 
public  at  the  same  time  ;  but  some  of  the  all  round 
handy  men  may  possibly  have  to  suffer  by  the 
change. 

That  there  are  many  good  men  wasting  their  lives 
in  nurseries  who  are  well  fitted  for  responsible 
positions  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored,  and  shows 
the  undesirability  of  more  rushing  into  the  profes¬ 
sion.  But  why  is  this  ?  Mainly  because  the  path¬ 
way  into  it  is  made  too  easy,  and  many  employers 
will  accept  the  services  of  those  who  have  poor 
qualifications  because  they  can  get  them  at  their 
own  price,  having  no  proper  conception  as  to  the 
amount  of  training  that  is  required  to  properly  fit  a 
man  for  his  profession.  As  to  where  the  gardener 
was  when  "  Inexperience]"  was  at  his  handy  work  : 
well,  certainly  not  on  the  staff  of  some  paper  ;  and 
gardeners  ought  not  to  intrust  inexperienced  men 
with  such  matters.  Too  often  this  kind  of  thing 
happens  ;  a  labourer  is  engaged  who  knows  little 
beyond  outside  work  ;  gets  a  few  months'  employ¬ 
ment  under  glass,  and,  lo!  and  behold,  he  thinks  him¬ 
self  fitted  for  any  place,  and  often  times  will  succeed 
in  getting  into  a  fairly  good  "  shop,"  sometimes  with 
satisfaction  to  his  employer,  but  oftecer  not,  and 
then  another  is  added  to  the  list  of  "  Weeds." — A 
Voice  from  a  Gravel  Pit. 

- -*• - 

SEAKALE. 

Th.at  garden  which  is  well  stocked  with  crowns  of 
Seakale  for  forcing,  and  a  good  supply  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  has  at  least  two  first-class  vegetables  which, 
let  the  season  be  what  it  may,  will  always  give  an 
ample  supply.  The  Kale  being  forced  under  cover 
is  secure  against  frost,  and  I  have  repeatedly  found 
Brussels  Sprouts  to  withstand  severe  frost  better 
than  any  other  green  vegetable.  In  reference  to 
Seakale,  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
poor  provision  made  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  it, 
while  a  large  breadth  of  ground  is  devoted  to 
Broccoli,  which  so  frequently  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  a  supply  of  Seakale  from  November  till  May, 
and  there  are  but  few  families  which  do  not  highly 
appreciate  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  propagating  it,  i.e.,  by 
seeds  and  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  any  pieces  the 
thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil  or  even  larger,  and 
between  3  in.  and  4  in.  in  length.  This  is  the  plan 
I  have  pursued  for  years,  and  I  think  it  preferable 
to  raising  seedlings.  I  plant  these  cuttings  in  rows 
about  2  ft.  apart,  and  place  the  sets  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  apart  in  the  row.  The  ground  should  be  well 
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done,  trenched  if  possible,  and  well  enriched  with 
manure,  and  by  keeping  the  crop  well  hoed  and 
giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  in  dry  weather,  a 
crop  of  excellent  crowns  for  forcing  may  be 
secured,  with,  considering  the  usefulness  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  very  little  trouble.  I  have  found  a  dressing  of 
salt  just  before  the  sets  start  into  growth  very 
beneficial  to  the  crop,  and  a  help  in  keeping  the 
ground  clean  of  weeds,  very  many  of  which,  if  in  a 
young  state,  are  killed  by  a  comparatively  slight 
dressing. 

I  have  not  for  some  years  made  use  of  Seakale 
pots  over  stools  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  the 
results  of  which  are  most  meagre  considering  the 
expenditure  of  labour  required  to  procure  a  few 
dishes.  There  is  one  way  of  getting  what  the 
market  gardeners  call  natural  Kale,  which  is  too 
little  practised  in  private  gardens.  The  sets  for 
this  should  be  planted  in  double  rows,  allowing 
12  in.  between  the  rows  forming  the  double  row,  and 
6  in.  from  plant  to  plant.  Allow  a  space  of  3  ft. 
between  each  bed  with  the  double  row  of  plants ; 
where  the  soil  is  light  it  can  be  thrown  up  in  the 
autumn  from  the  3  ft.  space  over  the  crowns  to  a 
height  of  9  in.,  leaving  it  somewhat  rounded ;  this 
will  throw  off  some  of  the  heavy  rain,  and  such  beds 
will  afford  the  late  supply  and  come  extra  strong 
and  be  more  delicious  than  any  forced  produce. 

On  heavy  soils,  instead  of  throwing  up  the  earth 
between  the  beds,  well  decayed  leaf  soil  or  well 
rotted  tan  must  be  used,  the  natural  soil  being  too 
wet  and  heavy  for  the  purpose.  A  very  general  way 
of  forcing  the  crowns  is  to  place  them  thickly  in 
rich  light  soil  in  pots  over  which  another  inverted 
pot  of  the  same  size  is  placed.  T'hese  pots  are 
placed  under  the  staging  of  a  warm  house,  and  by 
bringing  them  in  in  succession  a  constant  supply 
may  with  very  little  trouble  be  kept  up ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  that  raised 
under  fermenting  material.  A  better  plan  is  to 
have  some  rough  frames  made,  about  a  foot  in 
height,  large  enough  to  contain  100  crowns,  and  lay 
these  in  at  the  time  of  lifting  them  ;  any  waste  piece 
of  ground  will  do,  and  by  having  enough  boxes 
ready  the  whole  of  the  Kale  may  be  put  where  it  is 
to  be  forced  at  once.  Arrange  the  boxes  in  a  row 
leaving  from  2  to  3  ft.  space  between  them  ;  begin 
forcing  at  one  end  and  as  the  produce  is  cut  much 
of  the  fermenting  material  may  be  used  several 
times  over  :  this,  unless  there  is  the  accommodation 
of  a  Mushroom  house,  is  far  the  best  plan  I  have 
ever  tried. —  W.  B.  G. 

- -4- - - 

ARDISIA  POLYCEPHALA. 

Several  species  of  Ardisia  are  now  cultivated  in 
hothouses  for  the  sake  of  their  berries,  which  are 
mostly  of  a  deep  shining  red  or  crimson,  but  A. 
polycephala  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
outside  a  botanic  garden.  Its  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  marrow-fat  peas  and  black,  but  their  colour 
should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
Variation  should  be  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
plant  growing,  and  that  under  notice  grows  more 
freely  than  the  bulk  of  the  species  in  cultivation, 
and  not  only  flowers  every  year,  but  seems  to  fruit 
with  more  certainty  than  A.  crenulata,  the  most 
frequently  cultivated  species  of  all.  A  cluster  of 
fruit  is  produced  at  the  tip  of  each  shoot  or  branch. 
The  plant  is  liable  after  a  number  of  years  to  get  too 
large  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  whose  house 
room  is  limited,  but  the  same  applies  to  A.  crenulata, 
which  has  to  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  plants  of  a  suitable  size, 
and  which  shall  not  appear  leggy.  A.  polycephala 
could  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  prove  as  easy 
if  not  more  easily  managed,  for  growth  is  freer  and 
not  so  stiff  as  in  the  commonly  grown  kind.  There 
is  a  plant  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  very  fruitful  for  many  years  past,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  increased  till  it  now  measures 
about  a  yard  across  and  nearly  as  much  in  height. 
Every  shoot  bears  a  cluster  of  berries,  but  the 
centre  is  not  well  filled  up  owing  to  the  loss  of  leaves 
on  the  lower  and  older  portions.  For  private  estab¬ 
lishments  this  could  be  remedied  by  occasionally 
propagating  and  growing  on  young  specimens. 


The  Carnation;  its  History,  Properties  and  Management; 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d.,  post  free,  is.  yd. — Advt. 
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fARDENlNG  glSCELLANY. 

THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT 
AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

I  FEEL  sure  I  need  make  no  apology  for  claiming  a 
little  of  your  space,  your  columns  being  always 
open  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest  or 
utility  to  the  gardening  community.  My  object  in 
writing  now  is  to  endeavour  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
brother  gardeners  who  are  members  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  as  to 
the  best  means  of  increasing  its  members  and 
enhancing  its  usefulness.  I  remember  some  time 
ago  hearing  an  expression  something  like  this, 
“  You  gardeners  don’t  pay  enough  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  Society,  and  in  so  poorly  paying  your 
secretary  you  are  really  sweating  one  of  your  own 
order.”  I  have  since  thought  this  over,  and  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  it. 
It  is  the  Management  Fund  that  is  the  cause  of  our 
slow  progression.  Instead  of  having  500  members 
we  ought  to  have  1,000  or  more,  but  we  cannot  get 
them  for  the  sum  we  are  now  paying  for  manage¬ 
ment.  I  intend  at  the  next  annual  meeting  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  committee  to  take  this 
matter  into  their  serious  consideration  and  to  get  them 
to  accelerate  the  pace  of  the  Society’s  operations. 
I  shall  also  call  attention  to  the  age  at  which 
members  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Provident 
F'und,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  reduced  to  sixty  or 
sixty-five  years  instead  of  seventy.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  opinions  of 
others. — A.  J.  Brown,  School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  FLORENCE  CARR. 
Probably  never  during  any  previous  season  were 
there  shown  more  of  the  pretty  little  Pompon 
CUrysanthemums  than  during  the  past  one.  At  all 
local  shows  they  were  well  represented,  while  at  the 
"  National  ”  they  were  shown  in  abundance,  and 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  of  high  quality, 
showing  that  they  are  becoming  very  much  appreci¬ 
ated.  As  the  number  of  Pompons  in  the  catalogues 
is  not  very  extensive,  good  new  varieties  are  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  such  an  one  I  think  we  shall  find  in  Florence 
Carr.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Carr, 
of  Croydon,  Surrey,  and  I  saw  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  it  gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  was  a 
beautiful  little  plant  with  large  blooms  of  a  bronzy- 
yellow  colour,  very  compact  and  by  all  appearance 
of  a  dwarf  habit. — IF.  Aldridge,  Hazelwood  Lane, 
Palmer's  Green,  N. 

IRIS  GRANT  DUFFII. 

A  LARGE  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
Oncocyclus  group  of  Irises,  including  the  subject  of 
this  note.  It  is  characterised  by  a  very  much 
shortened  and  semi-bulbous  rhizome  covered  with  a 
mass  of  brown  fibres.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
grassy  in  appearance,  and  the  flowers  produced 
singly  on  the  stems.  When  expanded  and  in  the 
natural  position,  without  being  spread  out,  they 
measure  about  5  in.  in  diameter.  The  falls  are  yellow 
with  a  variable  number  of  red  or  crimson  spots  along 
the  centre,  below  the  middle.  The  erect  standards 
are  linear-oblong  and  paler  yellow,  as  are  the  petaloid 
stigmas.  The  species  comes  from  Palestine,  but  the 
flower  is  not  so  massive  in  appearance  as  I.  atropur- 
purea  nor  I.  Marine,  nor  so  showy  as  the  latter,  all 
the  segments  being  much  narrower  and  entirely 
different  in  colour.  All  the  three  have  found  their 
way  to  this  country,  but  their  hardiness  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  get  fully  tested.  Owing  to  their  habit  of 
flowering  early  as  most  things  from  Palestine  do  in 
this  country,  it  may  be  necessay  to  shelter  them  in  a 
cold  frame. 

HIPPEASTRUM  RUTILUM  FULGIDUM. 
Amongst  the  new  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  that 
turned  up  in  Italy  last  year,  was  the  subject  of  this 
note.  As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  is  by  no 
means  new.  The  type  was  introduced  in  1810  from 
South  Brazil,  where  it  is,  or  used  to  be,  pretty  com¬ 
mon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
variety  H.  r.  fulgidum  is  a  more  recent  introduction, 
but  nevertheless  an  old  plant  in  this  country,  and 
has  been  figured  in  various  works,  and  described  in 
others  under  nearly  a  dozen  different  names.  The 
flowers  are  4  in.  to  5  in.  wide,  measured  across  the 
long  way,  and  each  flower  stem  bears  two  to  four 
flowers.  The  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  comparatively 


slender  alongside  of  those  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar.  Three  of  the  segments  are  directed  for¬ 
ward,  while  the  other  three  are  directed  backward, 
and  all  are  recurved.  The  shape  of  the  flower 
reminds  us  of  what  occurs  in  Sprekelia  formosissima, 
but  the  parts  are  less  rigid  and  more  graceful.  The 
segments  are  bright  scarlet,  with  a  greenish  band 
along  the  centre  of  each  segment.  The  irregular 
and  peculiar  form  of  the  flower  breaks  the  star  into 
two  equal  diverging  parts  of  three  rays  each.  The 
variety  was  introduced  to  Italy  from  Brazil,  where  it 
was  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco,  and  not  in 
gardens.  A  woodcut  is  given  of  it  in  the  BuUettino 
della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orlicultiira  for  January. 


HIPPEASTRUM  JOHNSONI. 

This  isone  of  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  first,  hybrid 
Hippeastrum  that  ever  was  raised  bytheagencyof  man. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  work  not  of  a  gardener, 
but  of  a  watchmaker  named  Johnson,  of  Prescot,  in 
Lancashire,  who,  in  1799,  crossed  H.  Reginae  with 
H.  vittatum.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  the  raising  of 
hybrid  Hippeastrums,  or  Amaryllis  as  they  were 
called,  and  since  then  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
more  or  less  intermittingly,  but  sometimes  with 
great  diligence,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  best  of 
recent  hybrids  have  been  obtained  from  H. 
Leopoldii,  probably  crossed  with  H. Reginae,  through 
the  medium  of  H.  Johnsoni.  A  large  batch  of  bulbs 
under  the  latter  name  is  now  coming  into  flower 
with  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
true  hybrid,  it  must  present  a  fine  display  as  well  as 
being  interesting.  The  bulbs  are  characterised  by 
great  vigour,  and  bloom  very  freely,  the  blooms 
being  of  a  dull  red,  with  a  white  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  segment.  Empress  of  India  has  no 
doubt  been  derived  from  H.  Johnsoni  through  a 
series  of  generations  by  crossing  until  the  dull  red 
has  given  rise  to  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet.  This 
again  has  been  largely  used  in  conjunction  with  H. 
Leopoldii  for  obtaining  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
recent  hybrids.  H.  vittatum  on  the  other  hand  has 
been  crossed  with  H.  Reginae,  H.  aulicum,  H. 
reticulatum,  and  H.  solandriflorum,  giving  rise  to  a 
large  number  of  striped,  netted,  and  variegated 
varieties. 

FINE  VARIETY  OF  SPRING  SNOWFLAKE. 

A  FEW,  comparatively,  of  the  cultivators  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  are  familiar  with  the  Spring 
Snowflake  (Leucoium  vernum),  but  we  are  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so  little  known  in  private  establish¬ 
ments  generally.  It  is  but  a  dwarf  plant,  but  its 
solitary  flower  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Snowdrop.  The  variety  under  notice  is  L.  v. 
carpaticum,  which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  old 
type,  say  about  12  in.  The  flower  scapes  are  thrown 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  bear  a  pair  of  blooms 
equally  as  large  as  those  of  the  old  form.  When 
grown  in  pots  it  measures  from  12  in  to  14  in.  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  the  blooms,  which  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  drooping,  and  snow-white,  with  exception  of 
a  green  blotch  close  to  the  tip  of  all  the  segments 
and  which  shows  itself  both  on  the  outer  and  inner 
face.  The  typical  L.  vernum  has  a  much  smaller 
and  paler  green  blotch  to  each  segment.  The  twin- 
flowered  variety  is  thus  an  altogether  stronger  plant 
and  therefore  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  Although 
it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  pots  that  method 
of  treatment  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  equally  as  hardy 
as  the  type.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  in  pots  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

BROWNEA  GRANDICEPS. 

In  its  native  country  this  plant  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  tree  60  ft.  high.  Few  cultivators 
would  imagine  that  it  was  worth  their  while  to 
attempt  growing  it  with  the  view  of  seeing  it  in 
flower.  By  propagation  from  cuttings,  however, 
small  plants  can  be  obtained  to  flower  in  the  stove 
amongst  the  ordinary  occupants  of  that  structure. 
Growth  is  very  slow,  so  that  it  can  be  grown  for 
some  years  before  becoming  inconveniently  large. 
Those  who  possess  a  warm  conservatory  with  a 
moderately  high  roof  could  accommodate  plants  of 
some  size,  and  which  will  flower  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches  year  after  year.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
wood  can  be  rooted  under  a  bell  glass  placed  in  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere.  A  specimen  about  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  high  may  be  seen  flowering  in  the  Palm 
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house  at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  the  Pea  family,  but 
the  flowers  are  more  nearly  shaped  like  those  of  a 
Rhododendron,  of  a  soft  rosy-scarlet,  and  arranged  in 
dense,  circular  rosettes  or  trusses.  The  young  and 
developing  leaves  are  beautifully  blotched  or 
variegated  with  brown. 


ILLhClUM  FLORIDANUM. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  leathery,  evergreen,  and 
possessed  of  glands  sunk  in  their  tissue,  and  when 
bruised  they  give  off  an  odour  of  aniseed.  The 
flowers  are  curious  and  interesting,  although  not 
particularly  showy  ;  the  petals  are  very  numerous, 
linear,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  whole  a  starry 
appearance.  The  name  Star  Anise  is  sometimes 
given,  but  that  applies  more  to  the  fruit  than  to  the 
flowers,  as  the  component  parts  of  the  ovary  are 
numerous  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  radiating 
star,  which  becomes  more  spreading  and  prominent 
when  ripe.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  deep  red 
though  not  brilliant,  and  have  the  further  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  fragrant.  Flowering  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  economic  house  at  Kew.  A  cool 
greenhouse  is  the  safest  place  for  it,  where  it  will 
flower  earlier  than  in  the  open  air.  It  is  so  nearly 
hardy,  however,  that  it  is  occasionally  planted 
against  an  open  wall.  In  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  frosts  are  seldom  or  never 
very  severe,  it  will  succeed  tolerably  well  and  flower 
sometime  between  April  and  July,  lasting  some  time 
in  bloom.  Under  favourable  conditions  it  will 
attain  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  but  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  and  flowered  in  pots  when  only  i8  in., 
to  2  ft.  high. 


DRIMYS  WINTERI. 

In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  country  this 
proves  hardy,  and  when  planted  in  sheltered  situa¬ 
tions  will  flower,  otherwise  it  is  practically  a  green¬ 
house  plant.  Those  who  have  a  large  and  cool  con¬ 
servatory  or  winter  garden  to  fill  would  find  it 
serviceable  on  account  of  its  evergreen,  dark  and 
leathery  foliage.  It  flowers  in  winter  and  spring, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  may  bear  the 
berry-like  fruits  of  the  previous  year  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  plant  in  the  economic 
house  at  Kew.  The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of 
small  Peas,  and  as  they  mature  they  first  become 
purple  then  deepen  to  black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
The  numerous  petals  are  white,  the  prominent 
stamens  yellow,  and  the  ovaries  green.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters  terminating  the  shoots  or 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and,  being  possessed  of  an 
aromatic  bark,  is  of  some  economic  value. 

RONDELETIA  AMOENA. 

The  colours  of  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  tamer 
or  more  subdued  than  those  of  the  more  popular  R. 
odorata,  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
R.  speciosa  major.  The  blooms  are  said  to  be  pink, 
but  in  a  specimen  now  flowering  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  they  are  of  the  faintest  shade  of  blush  or 
almost  white  with  a  yellow  eye  produced  by  a  beard 
of  short  hairs  in  the  throat,  and  by  the  stigma. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  many  times  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  species  above  mentioned.  Like 
those  of  the  latter  the  flowers  are  also  agreeably 
fragrant.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and 
requires  stove  treatment  to  ensure  success.  The 
cymes  of  fragrant  flowers  would  be  suitable  for 
mixing  with  others  in  a  cut  state  if  high  colour  is  no 
object. 

- mim- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Rondeletia  speciosa. — It  is  a  custom  with  some 
cultivators  to  keep  on  growing  this  plant  year  aftei 
year  and  simply  tying  in  the  shoots  to  prevent  the 
plant  getting  too  cumbersome.  A  better  plan  is  to 
cut  back  the  shoots  every  year  and  so  dispense  with 
tying  altogether.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
tips  of  the  young  shoots,  so  that  if  the  plants  are 
hard  cut  back  now,  and  pinched  once  during  May,  a 
sufficient  number  of  branches  will  be  produced  to 
give  a  fine  display  during  next  autumn  and  early 
winter. 

Ixoras. — Where  these  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
cut  flowers,  they  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Rondeletias.  Young  plants  generally  give 
the  largest  trusses,  and  are  most  convenient  in  other 


ways  for  this  kind  of  work.  From  one  to  four  years 
old,  generally  speaking,  should  be  the  limit,  but  so 
long  as  the  plants  continue  to  give  an  annual  supply 
of  flowers  of  sufficient  quantity  with  trusses  of  good 
size,  the  cultivator  need  not  trouble  about  their  age 
provided  they  do  not  get  too  large.  When  the  first 
trusses  are  cut,  secondary  ones  will  be  produced  if 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  is  given. 

Vinca  rosea. — Both  the  type  and  its  variety 
should  be  hard  cut  back,  and  when  they  commence 
to  grow  again,  they  may  be  shaken  out,  the  balls 
reduced  and  then  repotted  in  a  smaller  size.  They 
do  not  branch  freely  unless  stopped  several  times  by 
taking  out  the  points,  after  the  shoots  have  made 
about  three  joints. 

Eranthemums. — Several  species  of  this  genus 
are  grown  for  winter  flowering,  including  E.  nervosum 
(pulchellum),  E.  albiflorum,  and  E.  Andersoni.  If 
cuttings  are  taken  now  they  can  be  grown  into  use¬ 
ful  sized  bushy  plants  that  will  commence  flowering 
in  the  autumn.  Some  of  them  do  not  produce  young 
shoots  very  freely  until  cut  back,  so  that  this  may 
be  accomplished  at  once  if  not  already  effected. 

Torenias. — The  most  popular  of  the  annual 
species  of  Torenia  are  T,  Fournieri  and  T.  Bailoni, 
but  particularly  the  former  as  it  forms  a  bushy  erect 
habited  pot  specimen.  The  pendulous  habit  of  T. 
Bailoni  renders  it  very  appropriate  for  hanging 
baskets.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  once  in  light  soil, 
and  placed  in  stove  heat  to  germinate.  Prick  them 
off  into  pans  when  they  begin  to  show  the  first  rough 
leaves  ;  or  if  too  thickly  sown  or  if  they  show  signs 
of  damping  have  it  done  earlier.  They  will  flower 
during  summer  and  early  autumn.  T.  Fournieri 
may  be  put  three  together  in  32  size  pots  when  they 
form  sturdy  plants  an  inch  or  two  high. 

Heaths  and  Epacnis. — Plants  now  oat  of  bloom 
should  be  ^cut  back  and  introduced  to  heat  to 
encourage  them  to  make  fresh  growth.  Keep  them 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  till  they  commence  to  grow 
again,  but  syringe  the  stems  to  favour  their  starting 
well. 

Peaches. — Do  not  attempt  hard  forcing  by  high 
temperatures  while  the  weather  is  cold  and  sunless, 
but  rather  rely  upon  making  up  for  lost  time  when 
more  genial  and  bright  weather  sets  in.  Attend 
regularly  to  disbudding  and  tie  down  the  young 
shoots  as  they  attain  some  length  and  strength,  but 
while  they  are  still  quite  pliable.  The  fruits  in  the 
second  early  house,  started  say  in  December,  will 
now  be  well  set  and  commencing  to  swell.  A  good 
watering  might  be  given  the  border  with  water 
about  a  temperature  of  85°.  Keep  the  house  airy 
where  the  trees  are  now  in  bloom,  and  aid  fertilisa¬ 
tion  as  in  the  earlier  houses. 

Melons. — Progress  with  young  plants  cannot  be 
very  rapid  when  the  outside  temperature  and  cold 
winds  prevent  free  ventilation  from  being  given. 
Nor  should  a  high  degree  of  warmth  be  maintained 
by  artificial  means,  otherwise  the  plants,  without 
ventilation,  will  get  unduly  drawn. 

- mi. - 

QUESClOnS  ADD  AnsoieRs. 

Japan  Pink. — R.  H.  :  There  is  a  Dianthus 
japonicus,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant, 
and  we  should  not  think  it  is  the  plant  to  which 
you  refer.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Chinese  Pink,  of  which 
there  are  now  very  numerous  varieties  in  gardens, 
with  large  and  small,  single  and  double  flowers. 
You  will  be  able  to  obtain  them  under  the  names  of 
Dianthus  chinensis,  D.  c.  flore  pleno,  D.  c.  Hede- 
wigii,  and  D.  c.  H.  flore  pleno.  The  Heddewigii 
strain  bears  the  largest  flowers,  both  single  and 
double,  and  if  you  get  a  packet,  or  packets,  of  mixed 
seed  you  will  find  a  great  amount  of  variety  amongst 
them. 

Moving  a  Thorn. — A.  Heri\  It  would  scarcely  be 
advisable  to  lift  and  transplant  so  large  a  tree  at  this 
season,  as  the  roots  will  soon  be  active,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  not  so  already.  The  buds  sometimes  fail 
to  start  if  the  tree  has  been  lifted  late  in  the  season, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  large  specimens.  The 
best  plan  for  the  present  would  be  to  take  out  a 
trench  all  round  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  from 
the  trunk.  Make  the  trench  3  ft.  deep,  so  that  you 
may  get  at  and  cut  all  the  long  straggling  roots,  and 
particularly  those  which  tend  to  go  deeply  into  the 
soil.  When  filling  up  this,  put  in  some  fresh  soil, 
leaf  soil  and  vegetable  humus,  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  young,  fibrous  roots  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  in 
autumn,  say  about  the  end  of  October  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  you  can  transplant  the  tree 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil.  Make  the  soil  firm,  give  a 
watering  to  settle  it,  then  stake  and  tie  the  tree  to 
prevent  its  being  driven  about  by  the  \wnd,  and  the 
roots  from  getting  frayed. 


Potting  Achimenes. — Amateur'.  Turn  out  the 
old  soil  containing  the  tubers,  and  carefully  crumble 
it  down  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  get  all  the  tubers 
out.  Then  get  some  pots  or  pans,  drain  them  care¬ 
fully,  placing  Moss  over  the  crocks;  fill  them  to-\Uthin 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  light  material  consisting 
chiefly  of  sand  and  leaf  soil.  Place  the  tubers 
about  an  inch  apart  each  way  and  cover  them  wth 
half  an  inch  of  the  same  compost.  The  pots  or  pans 
are  now  to  be  placed  in  a  stove  or  other  warm  place  ; 
bottom  heat  would  be  of  great  advantage,  at  least 
till  the  tubers  start  into  growth.  Very  little  or  no 
water  will  be  required  till  the  stems  appear  above 
the  soil,  unless  the  latter  is  dry  at  potting  time,  and 
such  should  not  be  the  case.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a  height  of  2  in.  it  is  time  to  re-pot  them 
into  their  flowering  pots,  pans  or  baskets  as  the  case 
may  be.  Prepare  a  compost  of  loam,  fibrous  peat 
and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions  with  a  good 
quantity  of  silver  sand,  and  enrich  the  compost  with 
a  sixth  part  of  sheep  or  deer’s  droppings  or  well- 
decayed  cow  manure.  On  this  occasion  be  even 
more  careful  with  the  drainage.  Assort  the  tubers 
in  sizes,  putting  the  large  ones  by  themselves,  and 
transplant  into  the  fresh  compost,  giving  the  plants 
a  little  more  room  on  this  occasion.  Stand  them 
near  the  glass  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  When 
growing  freely  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water ; 
and  if  you  have  given  the  plants  plenty  of  room  you 
can  pinch  out  the  tops  to  cause  the  production  of  a 
larger  number  of  flowering  branches. 

Greens  for  Winter  Use. — Omega  :  Foremost 
in  the  list  we  would  place  Brussels  Sprouts,  Purple 
Sprouting  Broccoli  and  Dwarf  Curled  Greens.  The 
Purple  Kale  or  Brown  Kale  of  the  Germans  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  you  could  plant,  but  you  might  not 
like  its  dark  colour  when  boiled  although  the 
flavour  is  excellent.  Cottagers’  Kale  is  very  hardy, 
and  after  having  stood  the  winter  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  delicious  sprouts  in  spring.  For  this 
latter  purpose.  Asparagus  Kale  is  excellent  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Hardy  Green  and  the 
Rosette  Coleworts  are  also  fairly  hardy  and  make 
excellent  greens.  Dwarf  Ulm  and  other  Savoys 
when  planted  rather  late  are  very  useful.  Dwarf 
Drumhead  Cabbage  is  very  hardy,  although 
not  so  delicate  in  flavour  as  the  rest.  Christ¬ 
mas  Cabbage  is  a  dwarf  and  hardy  variety. 
The  principal  point  with  these  Cabbages  is  to  plant 
them  rather  late,  say  in  July.  If  you  live  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  large  and  smoky  towns,  many  of  the 
Cabbages,  if  planted  late,  stand  the  winter  admir¬ 
ably  well  in  southern  counties. 

Peat  Moss  Litter.  —  Omega ;  This  material 
absorbs  a  large  amount  of  urine  and  moisture  gener¬ 
ally  when  used  in  stables,  and  is  therefore  a  tolerably 
rich  manure,  but  it  is  very  light  and  should  not  be 
used  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  It  has  not  the 
durability  of  manure  obtained  from  the  stables 
where  straw  is  used  for  bedding,  and  though  it  gives 
crops  a  stimulus  the  first  year  it  is  of  little  value  after 
that  except  to  assist  in  lightening  heavy  soils. 
Manure  made  from  straw’,  because  more  durable,  is 
more  suitable  even  for  this  purpose.  Manure  from 
peat  moss  litter  is  quick  in  its  action  but  not 
durable. 

Seviperv’ivum  for  Carpet  Bedding. — A.  J. 
Downes  :  If  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  Sempervivum 
tortuosum  variegatum  dw'arf,  you  cannot  use  it  in 
carpet  bedding  designs,  because  it  will  grow  4  in.  to 
8  in.  high  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  would 
then  be  out  of  character  and  keeping  with  the  other 
plants.  If  you  pinch  off  the  tops  then  the  plant 
would  be  bare  for  some  considerable  time,  thus 
spoiling  the  effect  of  the  bed.  As  a  dot  plant  on  a 
green  carpet  of  Mentha  or  Herniaria  it  would  be 
excellent ;  it  might  a’so  be  used  in  making  patches, 
small  circles  a*id  other  figures  that  are  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  bed  by  way  of  reliev¬ 
ing  its  monotony.  We  hav’e  ourselves  used  it  in  this 
way  but  never  as  a  carpeting  plant  like  Alternan- 
theras,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum, 
or  Sedum.  It,  in  fact,  grows  too  freely  w’heu 
p'anted  out  with  unlimited  root  room,  to  be  used  as 
a  carpeting  plant ;  but  as  a  rule  it  retains  its  varie¬ 
gation  admirably. 

Old  Tree  Roots  in  the  Soil. — Omega  :  Fungoid 
growths  would  be  sure  to  grow  upon  dead  and  decay¬ 
ing  roots,  but  they  need  not  necessarily  attack  living 
ones  unless  they  are  truly  parasitic.  All  the  same 
we  should  consider  their  presence  as  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  young  trees  3'ou  might  plant  there,  by 
creating  an  unsuitable  soil  for  the  young  roots  to 
penetrate.  We  should  remove  as  many  of  the  larger 
roots  as  possible,  and  trench  the  soil,  w'orking  in  as 
much  fresh  material  as  expenses  will  allow'.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  ground  is  exhausted  by 
being  occupied  w'ith  trees  or  their  roots  for  many 
years,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  fresh  material 
and  avoid  planting  the  same  kind  of  trees  in  the 
same  position  as  much  as  possible.  Soil  of  any  kind, 
so  long  as  it  is  fairly  rich,  will  suit,  such  as  old  pot¬ 
ting  soil,  leaf  soil,  the  humus  obtained  from  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  the  scourings  of  ditches  by 
the  roadsides  and  elsewhere,  w’herever  you  may  be 
able  to  get  it. 

Scented  'Verbena. —  IF.  S. :  The  "Verbena,  so 
called,  of  the  perfumers,  is  the  oil  obtained  from  a 
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grass,  namely,  Andropogon  Schoenanthus,  known 
also  as  A.  citratus,  and  not  from  the  lemon-scented 
Verbena  of  gardens,  which  is  Aloysia  citriodora. 
The  grass  in  question  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  Africa.  Much  of 
the  oil  is  manufactured  in  India. 

Names  of  Plants. — Reyiton  ;  i,  Helleborus  niger 
altifolius,  often  called  H.  n.  maximus  ;  2,  Helleborus 
orientalis ;  3,  Cordyline  australis  ;  4,  appears  to  be 
Cordyline  indivisa ;  5,  appears  to  be  Cordyline 
rubra ;  6,  Nephrodium  decompositum ;  7,  Eupa- 
torium  riparium ;  8,  Solanum  Capsicastrum ;  9, 

Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  10,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varie- 
gatus ;  II,  Send  when  in  flower;  12,  Euonymus 
japonicus  latifolius  argenteo-marginatus.  The 
Violets  were  very  fine.  L.  Wilson-,  i, 'Jasminum 
gracillimum  ;  2,  Peristrophe  speciosa  ;  3,  Libonia 

penrhosiensis  ;  4,  Carex  japonica.  IF.  S.  ;  i,  Onci- 
dium  ampliatum  ;  2,  Miltonia  Roezlii ;  3,  Cypri- 
pedium  superbiens.  A  .  J.  Downes :  Begonia 
hydrocotylifolia  ;  2,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  3,  Begonia 
fuchsioides  var. ;  4,  Stachys  lanata. 

Communications  Received. — W.  S. — J.  G. — A. 
F.  B. — R.  D. — A.  H. — Experience.- — S.  &  S. — 
E.  W.  C.— T.  G.  P.— R.  O.— P.  B.  W.— W.  F.— 
W.  C.  R. 


BEGONIA 

Buyers  cannot  do  better  than  give  H.  J.  JONES  a  trial, 
who  supplies  tne  best  at  half  the  usual  prices. 

50,000  fine  tubers  now  ready.  12  grand  single,  equal  to  best 
named,  12s. ;  12  very  fine,  gs. ;  12  very  good,  6s. ;  12  fine  mixed, 
3s.;  6  fine  new  shades  of  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  4s.  64. ;  12 
grandest  doubie,  speciaily  selected,  24s. ;  6  ditto,  12s. ;  12  fine 
double.  I2S. ;  12  very  good  ditto,  6s. 

I  still  have  a  few  of  my  valuable  Chrysanthemum  Guides 
left.  Post  free,  7  stamps. 

H.  J.  Jo:Nrc:s, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

Ur.  Dodwell’s  List  of  Specialties  is  now  ready. 
Send  Stamp  and  get  copy. 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  applioation  to 

THOMAS  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

Tottenham,  London. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Februarv  2jth,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady 
demand  for  Agricultural  seeds.  English  Red 
Clover  is  in  shorter  supply  and  firmer.  White, 
Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady.  Perennial  Ryegrasses 
cheaper.  Italian  Ryegrass  steady. 


COVENT 


GARDEN 

Feb.  28th,  1894. 


MARKET. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  20  76 

Cob  Nuts,  per  too  lb.  40  0  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  0926 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 


s.  d 

6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  z  o  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  50 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

encumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


t.  d.  s.  d. 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  20  26 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  to  16 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
t.  d.  s.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants.eachs  o  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  0  18  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


t.  d.  >  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  too  4  0  to  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  15  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  90180 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  90120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  to  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Solanums  ...per  doz.  9  o  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arcm  Lilies,  12  blms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
DaSodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  2040 
Daffodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  30  90 
Euchvis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes.iz  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  30 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  60 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.per  bch.  2640 
MaldenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  2  0  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  90 
Narciss,  French,white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  16  26 


X.  d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  i  c 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primroses,  doz.  behs.  to  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2040 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  30  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Snowdrops, doz. bchs.  16  26 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  to 
Tulips,  doz,  blooms  06  to 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  1630 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets,English  ' 

doz.  bchs.  10  2  0 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  06  16 
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CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
mention  this  paper. 

Nothing  is  too  small  or  too  much  trouble. 

TRiLIDE. 

Cut  Flowers,  etc.,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants,  Ferns,  Palms, 
Rhododendrons,  Fruits,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Roses,  Forest 
Trees,  Hedge  and  Covert  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Market  and  Bedding  Stuff. 

NOTE  OUR  ADDRESS. 

Many  a  man  receives  a  mixed  order  n  small  quantities. 
Dozens  of  each  sort  not  required.  Our  customer — or  ought 
to  be.  We  will  quote  prices  to  meet  requirements.  We  help 
pay  carriage. 

edSHUTTLEWORTH&co., 

LIMITED. 

Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.E., 

And  Fleet,  Hants. 


COTBUSH’S  MILITRACK  MDSHROOM  SPAWK. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer¬ 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un¬ 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

WHU.  CUTBUSH  &  SOTf, 

N urserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Hlghgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid. 
to  be  had  of 

A-LE’E.EIID  OXJTrEi.J^Js/L, 

7,  MOORE  PARR  ROAD,  FDLHAM,  LORDOR,  5.W. 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE 

BY  API  OINTMENT 

Nurserymen,  jfthfc  ^Ijk  The  Prince  of 

Seedsmen,  and  Wales,  and  H.M. 

Wood  Forest^rb  Commissioners 

to  H.M.  The  Woods  and 

Queen,  H  R.H.  Forests. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Of  Superior  and  Selected  Stocks. 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

From  Prize  Strains. 

SEED  POTATOES 

_  Selected  Scotch.  Grown. 

PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

Illustrated  descriptive  CataloirueB,  post 
free,  on  application. 

CA  R  LISLE. 


lie  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

N'eniT)  Genuine^  'well  Vested* 

On  receipt  of  Postal  Order  is.  6d..  or  20  stamps,  we  will  send 
Post  Free  i  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow- 
Crown  Parsnip,  Masterpiece  Onion  (grand  exhibition  or 
main  crop  variety),  and  Sele*  ted  Carrot;  ^  02.  each,  of  Savoy, 
Radish,  Early  Turnip, and  Broccoli  early  and  late;  i  packet 
each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow,  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  Choice 
Flower  Seeds. 

Also  for  IS.  extra,  i  packet  each  Mustard,  Cress,  Beet, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  or  Brussel  Sprouts,  Leek,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Golden  Ball  Turnip;  and  with  every  2S.  6d.  parcel  we 
will  send  Two  Grand  Novelties — A  Packet  of  Improved  Queen 
P€as_  (large  handsome  pods,  containing  eleven  to  thirteen 
delicious  Peas),  and  a  packet  Exhibition  Long  Pod  Bean 
(enormous  pods  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  of  finest 
flavour). 

The  above  Parcels  contain  5s.  fid.  worth  of  finest  quality 
Seeds  for  P.  O.  2s.  fid.  or  32  stamps. 

GROYES  &  SON, 

SIBEOJ) 

PiDDLETRENTHIDE,  DoRCHESTER. 


WILL  BE  READY  END  OF  FEBRUARY. 

In  CLOTH  (Crown  8yo,  5  by  7J),  price  2/6 ;  Post  Free,  2/9. 

The  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE  BOOK. 

By  H.  A.  BURBERRY,  F.R.H.S., 

Orchid  Grower  for  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury,  Birmingham. 

This  book  will  contain  sound,  practical  intormation  and 
advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions 
of  those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house, 
and  Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of 
Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year. 

Can  be  obtained  from  the  Author,  Ethel  House,  King’s 
Heath,  Birmingham;  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Publishers, 
School  Lane,  Liverpool;  Cornish  Brothers,  High  Street, 
Birmingham;  and  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


SPSCIAlLi  CXJXiXURS 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES  &  ROSES. 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  post  free. 
The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts. 

Florists’  flowers. 


CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  finest  named  sorts, 
from  6s.  per  doz. ;  without  names,  to  colour,  4s.  per  doz.  Laced 
and  Self  PINKS,  from  3s.  per  doz.  PYRETHRUMS, 
Double  and  Single,  to  name,  from  5s.  per  doz.  Show  and 
Fancy  PANSIES,  from  2S.  6d.  per  doz.  DAHLIAS  in  all 
the  classes.  Cuttings  Irom  is.  6d.  per  doz.  Catalogues  Free. 


CiLIVKPSC:!:.!:., 

FLORIST, 

high  blantyre,  n.b. 


VINES!  VINES! 


Fine,  well-ripened,  short-jointed  canes  of  ail  best  kinds.  In 
perfect  health,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Black  Hamburgh 
Black  Alicante 
Muscats 
Lady  Downes 
Gros  Colmar 
Madresfield  Court,  &c. 


All  popular  kinds,  also  all  newer  sorts  of  merit.  Prices  on 
application. 


DICKSON’S  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 
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USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 


Price  3s,  Post  Free^  35.  ^d. 


“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  &  Shrubs” 


BY 


ZD.  WJSBSTEZ?/, 

Author  of  Practical  Forestry,"  British  Orchids,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 

and  Gardens. 


Price  55.  Post  Free,  5s.  3^. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE” 


BY 


ILRCJiJiTlB  F.  iBAlElTtON, 

Super  intend  ent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Coinniittee,  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  IS.  bd.  Post  Free,  is.  7J. 

THE  CARNATION 


BY 


Contains  the 


F.  S.  1>  O  1>  W  F  ILi 

History,  Properties,  and  Management  of  this  popular  flower,  with  a 
Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


-  Price  IS.  By  Post,  is.  f^d. 


“FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE” 


BY 


a.  s  i;  R  K  F  H  F  iL  i> ,  f.  r.  h.  s. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool,  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 

baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c.  , 


London:  Gardening  World”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

OR  BY  ORDERS  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 
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WARE’S 

NEW 

Issue  of  Catalopes 

For*  1834, 

Just  Published,  containing  full  Descriptions,  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  notes  upon  cultivation  of  the  celebrated 
Collections  of 

HARDY  BORDER  PERENNIALS, 
HARDY  ALPINE  PLANTS, 

HARDY  AQUATIC  &  BOG  PLANTS, 
HARDY  LILIES,AN  IMMENSE  COLLECTION 
HARDY  IRIS,  ALL  SECTIONS, 

HARDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS, 
HARDY  JAPANESE&OTHER  PRIMULAS 
HARDY  PEONIES,  TREE  &  HERBACEOUS 
HARDY  FERNS,  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC, 

-  HARDYGLIMBERS,A6RANDCaLLECTI0N 

-  HARDY  CLEMATIS,  JESSAMINES, 
HARDY  AND  OTHER  ROSES, 

;  HARDY  BAMBOOS,  GRASSES,  &c., 

[  HARDY  GAILLARDIAS, 

[  HARDY  SUNFLOWERS, 

1  HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS, 

^  HARDY  BORDER  PIGOTEES, 

HARDY  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES, 

'  HARDY  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 
^  HARDY  HOLLYHOCKS,  PANSIES, 
PINKS, 

HARDY  TRITOMAS,  TRILLIUMS, 
HARDY  XMAS  &  LENTEN  ROSES, 
HARDY  ORIENTAL  &  OTHER  POPPIES, 
*  HARDY  GISTUS  OR  ROCK  ROSES, 
HARDY  ANEMONES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 
HARDY  POTENTILLAS,  PRIMROSES, 
HARDY  BRITISH  &  OTHER  ORCHIDS, 


AND 


HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  FAMILIES 

OF 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

CATALOGUES  for  1894 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED 

CONSIST  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
BEGONIAS  AND  GLOXINIAS, 
GLADIOLUS  AND  MISGELLANEOUS  BULBS, 
AND  GHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

All  of  which  may  still  be  had  free  on  application 

TO 

THOMAS  S.  WARE 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

(Please  mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  catalogues.) 


MiAxllmnw' 

SHADING 

MATERIALS. 


THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR 

SHADING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS, 


Palms,  and  Stove  and 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


It 
with¬ 
stands 
the  wea^ 
ther  better 
than  any  other 
class  of  Shading, 
and  may  be  bene¬ 
ficially  used  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  its  tex¬ 
ture,  during  cold  weather,  to 
keep  the  frost  out.  The  leading 
Orchid  and  Plant  Growers 
the  country  have  used  this  material  ior 
some  years,  and  speak  very  highly  of 
it,  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  very  best  mate 
rial  for  plants  they  have  ever  used. 

Blinds  made  op  &  Fixed  complete. 

Sold  in  pieces,  30  yards  long  by  yards  wide, 
Price  40S.  each.  Samples  submitted  gratis. 


It  is  a  strong,  durable  Cotton 
ting,  woven  in  squares  so  close 
as  to  exclude  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  admitting 
the  greatest  amount 
of  light  attainabl 
through  sbadin_  _ 


This  new  Shading  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
and  is  prepared  for  use  by  applying  boiling  water  to 
the  compound,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  when  it 
can  be  applied  by  means  of  a  brush.  It  dries  ^  ^  * 

instantaneously,  and  can  be  rubbed  off  easily 
when  moist.  1  his  Shading  may  be  used 
for  GREENHOUSES,  SKYLIGHTS,  ^ 

WINDOWS,  &c. 


Sold  in  I  lb.  packets,  with 
directions  for  use,  price  is. 
each.  I  lb.  free  by  parcel 
pest  lor  IS.  4|d. 


parcel 

■post  for  2S.  6d. 
Each 

packet  will  make 
a  gallon  of  shading 
material  when  mixed. 
It  is  a  great  improvement 
on  anything  hitherto  offered, 
and  lasts  the  whole  season. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


DANIELS  BRO^ 

Grand  New  Potato, 

DUKE  OF  YORK. 


The  Most  Prolific  Early  Potato 
ever  sent  out. 


Potato — Duke  of  York. 

This  superb  variety  produced  last  season  nearly 
twenty  tons  per  acre  of  clean  handsome  tubers  of 
splendid  cooking  quality.  A  grand  variety  for 
exhibition,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Price  :  ylb.,  2s.  6d.;  iqlb.,  4s.  6d.;  per  cwt.,  28s. 


NEW  GUGUMBER-THE  ROGHFORD. 

A  most  prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  is  smooth,  slightly  spined, 
18  to  20  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  fresh  green  colour,  and 
of  the  most  handsome  form.  It  is  a  wonderful  cropper,  pro¬ 
ducing  two  and  three  fruits  at  a  joint,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
fiavoured  and  most  profitable  sotts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  besides  very  early,  and  a  splendid  variety 
for  the  forcing-house. 

Per  packet,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  fid. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 
ITOT^WIOTT. 


Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions 

OF 

PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  &c., 

■I  189). 

SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c., 
Saturday,  March  17th. 

Entries  close  on  March  loth. 

GREAT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  nth  and  loth. 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  GRAND 
EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES, 

Saturday,  July  7th. 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY’S  GRAND 
SHOW, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  yih  and  8th. 

GRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  2nd  and  3rd. 

Schedules  and  entry  forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W. 
G.  Head,  Superintendent,  Gardens  Department,  Crystal 
Palace,  S.E. 

Royal  botanic  society 

of  MANCHESTER. 

FLOWER  SHOW  in  the  TOWN  HALL,  Manchester,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  13th  and  14th  Inst.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  undersigned, 

BRUCE  FINDLAY, 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Scottish  Hopticultupal  Association. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION 

Fop  MOVFMBFR,  1894. 


Prize  Schedule  now  ready  on  application  to 
ROBERT  LAIRD, 

17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  441. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  12th. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  at  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  13th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Flower  Show  in  Manchester  Town  Hail  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  March  r4th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Spring 
Show. 

Preston  Sprin?  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  March  ifith. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms 

Saturday,  March  17th. — Spring  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  loih,  1894. 


^OPULAR  Plants. — Last  week  we  referred 
to  popular  flowers,  but  to-day  our  refer¬ 
ence  to  popular  plants  is  of  a  very  difierent 
nature.  There  are  some  plants  that  are 
hardy,  and  also  to  use  an  expressive  term 
“old-fashioned,”  that  seem,  let  florists 
produce  what  they  may  of  beautiful  flowers 
in  other  directions,  yet  will  never  be  other¬ 
wise  than  popular.  It  is  one  of  the  highesc 
compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  these 
common  plants  that  their  great  popularity 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  special  societies 
in  their  interest,  and  judging  by  the  recent 
demand  for  the  formation  of  a  Pink  Society 
or  exhibition  it  would  seem  as  if  all  our 
old  fancies  would  in  time  have  their  special 
exhibitions  or  Societies. 

If  the  more  recent  is  the  Pink  Society, 
we  have  just  older  than  that  the  Pansy 
Society,  then  that  for  Carnations,  and 
earlier  those  for  Roses,  Auriculas  and 
Tulips;  and  though  not  to  be  classed  as 
hardy,  how  popular  are  Dahlias  and 
Chrysanthemums.  It  may  seem  as  if  in 
the  formation  of  so  many  different  special 
societies  there  was  a  great  waste  of  energy 
and  strength,  but  there  does  not  seem  at 
present  to  be  any  great  desire  for  greater 
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cohesion.  Did  such  a  desire  exist,  one 
strong  national  body  for  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  interesting  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies, 
Tulips,  Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
might  be  possible  and  advantageous.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  Auricula  and  Carna¬ 
tion  fancier,  not  being  a  grower  of  Pinks  or 
Pansies,  cares  nothing  for  these  flowers, 
the  idea  of  forming  a  National  Floricul- 
tural  Society  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  much  as  we  believe 
that  such  a  society,  conducted  with  energy 
and  on  popular  lines,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  both  to  florists,  and  their 
favourites. 

However,  we  are  very  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  just  now  to  find  the  old  and  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  we  have  named  are  thought  to 
be  still  so  meritorious  that  the  formation  of 
special  societies  and  of  holding  special 
exhibitions  with  a  view  to  wider  culture 
and  development  is  held  worthy  of  support. 
Although  the  R.H.S.  does  rot  show  any 
great  favour  to  specialists  generally,  at 
least  it  is  always  ready  to  welcome  special 
exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  these  pro¬ 
moters  may  always  for  their  little  shows 
find  a  home.  That  means  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  item  of  working  expenses, 
and  for  this  reason  we  think  the  proposed 
Pink  show  should  be  found  practicable. 


^OTTLED  Grapes. — This  is  a  term  we 
could  not  apply  to  any  other  fruit 
without  its  being  at  once  assumed  that  it 
referred  to  bottling  or  preserving.  Grapes 
are  so  very  easily  preserved  by  being 
bottled,  but  outside  of  them  the  practice  of 
bottling  is  common  enough.  It  is  therefore 
of  interest  to  learn  from  a  most  capable 
and  extensive  grower  for  market  that  he 
has  found  for  good  clusters  so  preserved 
the  price  is  now  nearly  double  what  was 
obtainable  before  Christmas.  He  tells  us 
that  although  he  bottled  i,ooo  bunches, 
he  must  double  the  area  of  his  Grape  room 
before  next  winter,  and  it  is  so  evident 
that  good  clusters  of  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes  seedling,  but  the  former  especially, 
pay  well  to  thus  cut  and  store. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  so.Tie  varieties  of 
Grapes  when  they  have  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  colour  and  ripeness  to  go  back  in 
colour  when  left  hanging  may  be  arrested 
by  at  once  cutting  and  bottling.  This  is 
specially  so  in  the  case  of  Black  Hamburgh 
that  have  been  ripened  early,  yet  when  cut 
and  bottled  in  this  way  keep  as  good  a 
colour  as  ever  they  were  for  some  time. 
Very  often  this  decadence  in  colour  has  led 
to  the  bunches  being  cut  and  disposed  of 
hurriedly  and  at  low  prices.  M  owever,  the 
great  fact  that  late  Grapes  grown  for  sale 
obtain  much  higher  prices  is  one  of 
material  importance,  but  still  they  must  be 
really  good.  Inferior  samples  never  can 
obtain  a  satisfactory  return.  The  best 
way  in  such  cases  is  to  give  the  Vines 
superior  cultivation. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  will  not 
pay  in  this  country  to  store  good  keeping 
Apples  because  of  the  large  importation 
from  America.  Yet  we  now  see  good  home¬ 
grown  Apples  a  long  way  superior  to  the 
best  Americans,  which  are  this  season 
very  scarce  and  indifferent.  Grapes  if 
really  good,  and  -Apples  if  the  same,  are 
fruits  that  will  always  pay  to  hold  over 
until  the  season  of  scarcity  comes. 

- - 

The  Stirling  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual 
Exhibition  will  be  held  on  August  30th  and  31st. 

The  Hampshire  County  Council  has  made  a  grant  of 
five  guineas  to  the  Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society, 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  as  prizes  in  classes  for 
mechanics  and  cottagers. 


Cut  Flowers  from  the  Riviera. — These  are  now  com¬ 
ing  to  hand  in  large  quantities,  consisting  mainly  of 
Violets,  Roses,  Daffodils,  Anemones,  and  Acacia 
dealbata,  commonly  called  Mimosa,  and  are  packed 
in  light  baskets.  The  bulk  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  are  placed  in  the 
markets  in  London  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
time  the  flowers  leave  the  gardens  of  the  producers. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  further  develop  the  trade  by 
sending  direct  to  the  Midlands. 

Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
The  Annual  General  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  28th,  ulto.,  R.  Gaskell  ,  Esq.,  the 
President,  presiding.  The  report  and  balance  sheet 
were  read  and  adopted,  and  votes  of  thanks  passed 
to  the, retiring  President,  and  other  officers.  The 
election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  P.  Hart 
Esq.,  being  elected  President,  Mr.  McKerchar, 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  Secretary,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Vince,  who 
received  a  most  cordial  vole  of  thanks  for  his  past 
services. 

Remarkable  Beech  Trees. — With  reference  to  the 
note  in  our  last  issue  concerning  the  ancient  Beech 
in  the  Province  of  Luxemburg,  Mr.  F.  Exell  writes 
from  Miserden  Park  Gardens,  Cirencester  : — On  the 
lawn  here  there  is  a  Beech  tree  which  measures 
14  ft.  3  ins.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground 
and  80  feet  in  height ;  also  a  Wych  Elm  which  is 
12  ft.  in  circumference,  and  has  500  ft.  of  timber 
in  it  without  measuring  any  of  its  enormous  branches. 
Although  these  two  noble  trees  are  perhaps  the 
most  prized  by  their  owner,  there  are  many  more 
grand  Beeches  on  the  estate,  and  I  may  add  that 
the  Beech  does  far  etter  than  any  other  tree  on  the 
Cotswold  Hills. 

To  Whom  do  WaysideTrees  Belong? — Considerable 
discussion  is  now  going  on  with  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  waste  land  on  the  side  of  a  road 
belongs  to  the  parish  or  to  the  owner  of  the  adjacant 
land.  The  Solicitor-General  says  the  land  belongs 
to  the  parish.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  certain  that  the 
trees  on  such  land  belong  also  to  the  parish,  and  yet, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  adjoining  owners  have  for 
centuries  claimed  the  rights  and  cut  down  and 
disposed  of  these  trees.  We  understand  that  a  case 
is  shortly  to  be  made  out  in  Cornwall  as  a  test  in 
this  respect.  The  issue  will  be  important  to  the 
whole  of  England. 

TheTrentham  Flower  Show. — The  Trentham  and 
Handford  Horticultural  Society,  whose  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  noble  demesne 
near  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  events  in  the  horticultural  exhibitors’ 
calendar,  has,  we  regret  to  learn,  suffered  a  serious 
loss  by  the  recent  resignation  of  its  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  during  the  past  five 
years  has  rendered  the  Society  very  valuable  services. 
The  announcement  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  resignation  will 
be  received  with  regret,  we  are  sure,  by  all  the 
regular  exhibitors,  by  whom  he  was  much  respected 
for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and  the  thorough-going 
business-like  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office.  At  the  last  Trentham  Show, 
;^4i5  3s.  was  taken  at  the  gates  on  the  show  day.  and 
the  Society  has  a  balance  in  hand  amounting  to 
/456  i8s.  2i.,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
management  of  so  comparatively  young  a  society. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society  will  this  year  celebrate 
its  jubilee,  and  the  committee  being  anxious  to  make 
the  jubilee  exhibition  an  especially  attractive  one, 
appeals  to  lovers  of  the  Pansy  for  special  prizes  or 
donations.  “  Since  the  formation  of  the  Scottish 
Pansy  Society,  fifty  years  ago,  they  have  always 
endeavoured  to  make  it  a  national  one,  in  order  that 
every  grower  or  lover  of  the  Pansy  might  be  induced 
to  support  it.  The  committee  trust  that  their  afforts 
have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  all  admirers  of  this 
beautiful  and  favourite  flower  will  make  a  liberal 
response,  and  so  enable  them  to’  make  this  their 
jubilee  show  a  large  and  attractive  one.  The 
Scottish  Pansy  Society,  being  thoroughly  national, 
rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  various  localities  to  support  them  on 
this  great  occasion.”  The  secretary,  Mr.  William 
MacKinnon,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  at  once  from  intending  subscribers. 

Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  of  Manchester,  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  of  £100  from  the  Royal  Bounty- 
Fund  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  to  botanical 
science. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  president.  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders,  had  intimated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  a  piece  of  plate  as  the  president’s 
prize  for  competition  at  the  November  show.  It 
was  also  unanimously  resolved  that  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  during  the  period  he  held  the  office 
of  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  he  be  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  with  power  to 
vote.  The  committee  also  decided  that  the  meeting 
of  the  floral  committee,  held  in  connection  with  the 
November  show,  shall  be  held  on  the  second  day  at 
one  o’clock.  Twelve  members  of  the  Society  were 
nominated  to  fill  the  six  vacancies  on  the  floral 
committee,  and  the  ballot  taken  resulted  in  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  E.  Becket,  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  as  new  members;  and 
Mr.  Mease,  Downside  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Shoesmith.  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  J.P., 
Taunton,  was  unanimously  re-elected  chairman. 
The  retiring  members  of  the  Catalogue  Revision 
committee  were  cordially  thanked  for  their  past 
services,  and  unanimously  re-elected  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Shoesmith.  Three  new  members  were  elected,  and 
the  Tooting  and  Merton  Abbey  Horticultural  Society 
admitted  into  affiliation. 


Weeds  and  Insects. — A  word  or  two  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  reference  to  this  somewhat  stale  subject  just 
now,  as  in  many  places  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  are 
potted  up  in  old  potting  soil,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  soil 
brought  into  pits  and  frames  for  the  growth  of  early 
vegetables  is  often  very  plentifully  sown  with  weed 
seeds  which  are  now  with  the  increased  sunshine 
germinating  very  quickly.  Now  a  little  extra 
vigilance  exercised  in  dealing  with  these  when  in  the 
seed  leaf,  not  only  lessens  the  labour  of  keeping  the 
pots  and  crops  free  from  weeds,  but  as  it  will 
generally  be  found  these  are  to  a  certainty  breeding 
grounds  for  red  spider,  thrip,  and  green  fly.  Their 
presence  under  glass  should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
insects  thrive  well  on  these  young  tender  seedling 
weeds,  and  from  them  soon  spread  to  the  legitimate 
occupants  of  the  houses.  I  believe  that  in  some 
cases  with  the  exception  of  the  aphis,  pits  and 
frames  which  become  infested  with  insects  would  be 
comparatively  exempt  from  them  if  only  they  had 
been  kept  clear  of  weeds.—  W.B.G. 

Synonymous  Roses. — At  a  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  held  February 
13th  last,  the  regulation  relating  to  synonymous 
Roses,  and  binding  on  all  affiliated  societies,  was 
altered  to  read  as  follows  : — 

Regulation  6. — The  following  Roses  which  are 
bracketed  together  are  considered  synonymous,  and 
must  not  be  shown  in  the  same  stand.  For  instance 
Grand  Mogul  must  not  be  shown  in  the  same  stand 
as  Jean  Soupert : — 


Hybrid  Perpetnah  and  Hybrid  Teas. 


( Alfred  Colomb 
Marshall  P.  Wilder 
j  Wilhelm  Koelle 
]  Avocat  Duvivier 
(Marechal  Vaillant 
Baron  de  Bonstetten 
Monsieur  Boncenne 
/  Charles  Lefebvre 
-  Marguerite  Brassac 
i  Paul  Jamain 
Comtesse  de  Choiseul 
Marie  Rady 
Due  de  Rohan 
Mrs.  Jowitt 
f  Duchesse  de  Caylus 
I  Penelope  Mayo 


f  Duke  of  W^ellington 
1  Rosieriste  Jacobs 
Eugenie  Verdier 
Marie  Finger 
Exposition  de  Brie 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
Grand  Mogul 
Jean  Soupert 
La  Rosiere 
Prince  C.  de  Rohan 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
Lady  Alice 
Mme.  A.  Lavallee 
Marie  Baumann 


Teas  and  Noisettes. 


( Adam 
1  President 
,  Alba  Rosea 
I  Josephine  Malton 
j  Mme.  Bravy 
(.Mme.  de  Sertot 


I  Chro.-natella 
1  Cloth  of  Gold 

J  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
I  The  Queen 


The  climbing  variety  of  any  Rose  cannot  be  shown 
in  the  same  stand  with  it.  For  instance.  Climbing 


Devoniens’s  cannot  be  shown  in  the  same  stand 


with  Devoniensis.  In  bracketing  varieties  together, 
foliage  and  habit  of  growth  are  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS. 

It  is  announced  that  this  annual  ordeal  will  take 
place  on  the  ist  of  May  next.  There  seems  to  be 
presented  at  the  outset  a  serious  obstacle  in  many 
directions  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  high  fee, 
which  presumably  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  examination.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  sum  charged  will  deter  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  it,  or  who  may  be  specially  bent  on  sitting,  but 
that  it  must  deter  ordinary  workers  in  the  form  of 
cottagers  and  allotment  holders  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  incidental  expense. 
There  is  the  far  heavier  charge  needful  in  obtaining 
books,  for  without  these,  and  some  of  them  are 
costly,  candidates  will  have  little  chance  of  passing 
in  the  more  advanced  subjects,  that  is,  assuming  that 
the  questions  set  be  generally  based  on  the  somewhat 
abstruse  syllabus,  as  printed  in  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society's  schedule  of  the  present  year.  There 
are  text  books  recommended  which  can  be  purchased 
only  at  a  cost  of  some  two  or  three  pounds,  and  if 
some  others  not  mentioned  and  yet  absolutely 
essential,  but  of  a  more  practical  kind,  it  would  really 
seem  as  if  several  pounds  of  hard  cash  would  have 
to  be  expended  ere  any  candidate  could  hope  to  be 
fully  equipped  for  the  ordeal. 

There  is  yet  again  the  probability  that  in  numerous 
localities  centres  of  examination  may  be  remote 
from  residences,  and  especially  from  gardens,  so 
that  some  expense  may  be  probable  in  that  way  also. 
All  these  difficulties  are  to  be  deplored,  and  I 
think  to  produce  success  in  securing  numbers  of 
candidates  should  be  removed.  I  am  no  great 
worshipper  of  examinations,  believing  that  one 
sound,  honest,  conscientious  teacher  is  worth  a  score 
of  examiners.  Still,  a  good  deal  of  interest  attaches 
to  the  coming  examination,  and  I  simply  point  out 
some  matters  that  may  prove  to  be  a  formidable 
pons  asinorum  to  many. — .Y. 

- I.C* - 

THE  ROSERY. 

As  the  month  of  March  progresses  much  work  be¬ 
comes  necessary  among  Roses.  There  is  the 
pruning,  thorough  clearing  away  of  all  pro¬ 
tective  material,  and  the  forking  in  of  manure 
where  this  has  been  applied  during  winter.  Many 
of  us  experience  a  very  anxious  time  throughout  the 
early  part  of  March,  as  up  to  then  it  has  scarcely 
been  possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  how  the 
plants  have  come  through  the  winter.  We  may 
consider  them  safe  early  in  February,  as  some  of  my 
friends  did  this  season.  But  i8°  of  frost  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  was  a  much  greater  trial 
than  the  25°  to  32'’  which  ushered  in  the  year  1894. 
The  extra  mild  weather  of  February  previous  to  this 
sudden  change,  had  induced  a  freer  and  earlier  rise 
of  sap  than  usual.  A  large  number  of  my  own  Roses 
had  already  made  growths  of  2  and  3  inches,  and  a 
frost  of  15  to  18  degrees  must  always  be  injurious  to 
sap  sufficiently  active  to  produce  this. 

Pruning  will  be  general  in  warm  localities  by  the 
time  these  notes  can  appear,  but  I  venture  to  warn 
against  too  early  use  of  the  knife  in  any  but  the  most 
sheltered  positions.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  eyes  left  upon  a  plant 
after  being  pruned  are  expected  to  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice.  Any  check  to  Rose  growth  is  harmful,  and  we 
can  avoid  much  of  this  by  delay  in  pruning.  Un¬ 
pruned  shoots  commence  growth  from  the  terminal 
eyes,  and  this  acts  as  an  outlet  for  the  earliest  sap. 
If  we  leave  these  for  a  short  time  the  roots  com¬ 
mence  a  steady  growth  which  will  soon  push  on 
those  lower  and  dormant  eyes  which  will  be  left 
after  the  plants  are  pruned.  I  feel  convinced  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  one  is  tempted  to  prune  too 
early,  especially  during  a  forward  season  like  the 
present.  A  week  or  ten  da)  slater  in  pruning  will 
often  have  sufficient  effect  upon  the  growth  to  escape 
the  unpleasant  consequences  of  a  late  April  or  early 
May  frost,  a  trial  our  Roses  are  frequently  subjected 
to.  Without  a  clean  and  unchecked  growth  the 
first  crop  of  bloom  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  very  soon  those  plants 
which  were  too  backward  to  experience  harm  from  a 
late  spring  frost  will  come  into  as  forward  growth  as 
those  pruned  earlier.  The  first  crop  of  bloom  is  the 
best,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
comparatively  unchecked  growth.  The  first  break 


of  growth  from  the  lower  and  well  matured  eyes  of 
last  year’s  wood  always  produce  good  flowers,  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  avoid  any  severe  check,  either  in  the 
way  of  cold  or  insect  pests.  Premature  pruning  is 
the  first  mistake  likely  to  have  this  result. 

Earlier  in  this  note  I  mentioned  the  forking  in  of 
winter  mulchings.  I  do  not  believe  in  too  deep 
digging  among  Roses.  If  the  plants  have  received 
proper  summer  cultivation  and  mulchings  they  will 
be  possessed  of  many  valuable  feeding  roots  near 
the  surface,  and  it  cannot  be  a  wise  practice  to 
disturb  these.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hoe  does  not 
work  quite  so  deep  as  I  would  wish  for  the  spring, 
besides  being  almost  an  impossible  tool  among  the 
winter  mulching,  even  after  considerable  decay. 
Our  plan  is  to  fork  over  the  surface  very  slightly 
and  yet  leaving  it  as  roughly  as  possible,  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  Hops  are  cultivated  in  a 
radius  of  2  ft.  from  the  plant.  After  a  few  weeks, 
generally  in  May,  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure 
is  beneficial  upon  light  soils.  It  keeps  the  ground 
cool  and  moist,  while  nourishing  the  plants  at  the 
same  time.  A  heavy  soil  does  better  with  me  when 
not  summer  mulched,  but  the  surface  kept  loose 
with  a  Dutch  hoe.  The  surface  may  often  seem 
dust  dry,  but  it  is  moist  and  cool  2  to  3  in.  below 
this. 

I  have  looked  over  our  beds  closely  and  find  the 
buds  upon  all  stocks  are  looking  well.  As  a 
rule,  I  believe,  the  dormant  bud  upon  a  stock  passes 
through  the  winter  rather  better  than  a  Rose  plant. 
Much  of  this,  however,  depends  upon  whether  the 
bud  was  in  the  best  possible  position  for  working 
and  became  firmly  united  to  the  stock.  Oftentimes 
there  is  not  sufficient  attention  given  to  this,  nor  is 
enough  care  taken  not  to  work  a  small  or  “  thin  ” 
bud  upon  a  large  stock.  The  bark  of  the  latter  is 
stout  and  growing,  consequently  it  often  closes  over 
and  smothers  the  bud.  The  bud  may  exist  through 
the  winter,  but  the  bark  of  the  stock  does  not  swell 
uniformly  with  it,  and  the  Rose  growth  produces  a 
canker-like  swelling  at  the  point  of  union. — 
Experience. 

- - 

A  FINE  STRAIN  OF 

PRIMULAS. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  received  a  box  of  blooms  of  a 
splendid  strain  of  Chinese  Primulas  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  With  two  exceptions  they 
were  all  single  varieties,  and  without  exception,  all 
were  meritorious.  We  were  very  much  taken  with 
the  handsome  character  of  Veitch’s  Red,  with  large, 
much  imbricated  flowers  of  a  dark  carmine  red  ;  the 
eye  consisted  of  green  and  yellow  markings,  more  or 
less  distinctly  unmixed  and  alternating  regularly, 
while  they  were  surrounded  by  a  six  or  seven-lobed 
band  of  crimson,  giving  the  whole  flower  a  very 
handsome  effect.  The  flowers  of  Chelsea  Blue  were 
smaller,  but  of  a  good  dark  shade.  Chelsea  Scarlet 
pretty  closely  indicated  that  colour  as  seen  in 
Chinese  Primulas,  and  the  shade  was  intense  and 
glowing.  Magnum  Bonum  was  of  great  size,  as  the 
name  would  indicate,  and  of  a  rich,  uniform,  rcsy- 
purple. 

All  the  other  single  varieties  were  of  lighter 
shades,  delicate  and  charming.  The  flowers  of 
Queen  are  of  large  size,  great  substance,  and  white. 
The  plant  on  the  contrary  has  red  stems  and 
petioles.  Veitch's  White  we  liked  even  better,  be¬ 
cause  the  flowers  were  of  a  purer  white,  with  a  much 
clearer,  well  defined,  golden-yellow  eye,  and 
altogether  a  neatly  arranged,  fimbriated  and 
imbricate  flower.  The  blooms  of  Gigantic  White 
were  larger,  but  of  the  faintest  shade  of  blush.  The 
deep  orange,  five-angled  eye  was  a  marked  feature 
of  a  beautiful  flower,  characterised  also  by  great 
substance.  Altogether  the  flower  was  flat  and  massive, 
and  the  angled  eye  led  us  to  suspect  that  it  was 
a  Fern-leaved  variety,  as  is  indeed  the  case.  The 
largest  flower  in  the  box  was  that  named  Queen 
Rose,  the  segments  of  which  were  much  overlapped, 
of  great  substance,  and  of  a  uniform,  soft,  rosy-pink. 
The  seven-lobed,  greenish-orange  eye  gave  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  bloom  had  seven  primary  lobes  or 
divisions  corresponding  to  petals.  Chelsea  Rose  on 
the  contrary  was  considerably  smaller,  but  several 
shades  darker,  being  of  a  uniform  warm  rose. 
Queen  and  Magnum  Bonum  would  appear  to  be 
Fern-leaved  varieties,  judging  from  the  angled  form 
of  the  day. 


Of  the  semi-double  forms  obtainable  from  seed. 
Double  Crimson  would  seem  the  counterpart  of 
Chelsea  Scarlet,  for  it  had  the  same  glowing  colour, 
and  might  have  been  a  shade  more  inclined  to 
crimson.  Double  Rose  was  a  smaller  but  very  pretty 
flower,  of  a  uniform  soft  rose,  of  a  shade  that  is 
much  liked  by  an  appreciative  public  at  the  present 
day.  All  the  varieties  are  deserving  of  cultivation, 
for  there  was  not  an  inferior  one  amongst  them. 
- - 

HEPATICA  AND  OMPHALODES. 

“  What  lovely  things  ?  ”  is  the  remark  as  I  take 
lovers  of  plants  to  see  my  pretty  Hepaticas  ;  and  the 
question  generally  put  is,  can  I  grow  them  ?  Of 
course  they  can  if  they  have  a  loam  of  fairly  good 
body,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  top  dress  the 
plants  with  soil  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn. 
In  spring  I  crumble  up  some  lumps  of  a  clayey  loam 
and  place  about  the  plants,  adding  a  few  small  lumps, 
and  this  crumbles  down  and  operates  to  keep  the 
surface  cool  about  them.  I  generally  add  a  little  fine 
potting  soil  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
gone  out  of  bloom,  so  that  in  the  event  of  their 
maturing  a  few  seeds,  they  have  something  congenial 
to  root  into. 

I  have  six  very  large  clumps  of  the  Double  Red 
Hepatica  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  having  an 
east  aspect,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  carrying 
hundreds  of  flowers.  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  lift 
and  divide  the  clumps,  but  they  so  enjoy  being  left 
alone  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  disturb  them. 
They  are  evidently  grateful,  and  evince  thdr  grati¬ 
tude  by  the  abundance  of  their  blossoms.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  garden,  and  likewise  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall  which  faces  west,  I  have  fine  clumps  of  the 
single  blue  and  the  single  white,  and  they,  being 
large  and  well  established  for  a  few  years,  also  bloom 
with  amazing  freedom.  I  have  tried  the  single  red 
in  the  same  position,  but  with  indifferent  success, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  three  I  have  named  one  gets 
the  three  colours.  There  is  no  other  spring  flower 
which  blooms  so  abundantly  in  the  month  of 
February  in  the  open  air  ;  if  there  is,  I  should  like  to 
hear  its  name.  The  beautiful  double  blue  is  very 
scarce,  it  is  always  scarce.  I  often  get  asked  for  a 
plant  of  the  double  blue  Hepatica,  with  three  crowns 
at  least ;  but  a  single  crown  requires  time  to  get  to 
this  size. 

I  suppose  Hepaticas  are  planted,  but  one  seldom 
sees  them.  Many  are  no  doubt  lost  through 
improper  planting,  many  because  they  are  neglected 
after  planting.  The  Hepatica  cannot  endure 
neglect  ;  treat  it  in  this  way,  and  then,  as  if 
characterised  by  human  sensibility,  it  straightway 
pines  away  and  dies.  To  dig  a  hole  in  ordinary  soil, 
stick  the  roots  of  an  Hepatica  into  it,  as  one  would 
a  daisy,  and  then  leave  uncared  for,  is  slow  torture 
to  the  plant,  and  certain  death.  I  wonder  if  plants 
rise  up  in  judgment  in  the  next  world  against  those 
who  maltreat  them  in  this ;  if  so,  I  fear  there  is  a 
pretty  long  account  to  settle. 

If  any  one  w'ere  to  dig  up  a  strong  and  well  established 
root  of  Hepatica,  it  will  be  found  that  it  throws 
down  into  the  soil  a  number  of  stout  hair-like  roots, 
and  what  the  Hepatica  likes  for  these  roots  is  a  deep 
run  of  soil.  Therefore,  in  planting  Hepaticas,  a  deep 
hole  should  be  dug,  a  foot  in  depth,  half  filled  with 
good  potting  soil,  the  plant  then  held  in  the  hole, 
and  good  soil  filled  in  all  around  the  roots  and  the 
whole  pressed  down  firmly.  Then  there  is  some 
chance  of  the  plant  doing  well.  When  I  divide  a 
plant,  each  divided  piece  is  potted  into  a  small,  long 
tom,  and  the  pot  plunged  in  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes.  In 
a  year  it  establishes  itself,  and  can  then  be  planted 
in  the  open  with  some  chance  of  success. 
Surface  soiling  is  indispensable  to  the  Hepatica,  and 
if  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  subject 
to  dryness,  a  mulch  of  clayey  loam  is  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  during  the  warm,  dry  summer  months.  H. 
angulosa  I  do  not  care  for;  unlike  the  others, 
it  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment, 
but  in  my  own  cases  it  never  blooms  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Its  creeping  roots,  which  are  very 
persistent,  differentiates  it  from  the  varieties  of  H. 
triloba. 

Another  early  spring  flower  of  great  beauty  is  the 
Creeping  Forget-me-Not  (Omphalodes  verna).  Its 
singular  precocity  is  one  of  its  great  charms,  but  to 
see  it  in  all  its  beauty  and  usefulness  one  needs  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Belvoir,  and  see  there  the 
delightful  masses  of  it  the  late  Mr.  William  Ingram 
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let  down  upon  its  delightful  slopes.  It  wants  shade, 
partial  shade  at  least,  and  coolness.  I  have  seen  it 
doing  remarkably  well  on  the  fringes  of  shrubbery 
borders,  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist.  I  confess 
I  grow  it  with  some  difficulty  at  the  foot  of  an  east 
wall  in  the  shade  of  an  Apple  tree,  but  it  nearly  gets 
dried  up  in  winter.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  a  division  of  its  creeping  roots.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  species  seeds,  but  I  have  never  to  my 
knowledge  seen  it  quoted  in  any  seed  list  published 
at  home  or  abroad. — R.  D. 

- - 

THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

A  MEMBER  of  our  Society,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  suggests 
in  your  last  issue  that  an  alteration  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  members  should  be 
put  on  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Society.  The 
writer  suggests  that  the  age  should  be  reduced  to  6o 
or  65.  At  first  sight  70  may  appear  a  great  age,  but 
if  members  will  carefully  read  rule  18  they  will  find 
that  although  70  is  the  age  at  which  any  member 
will  cease  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  from  the  ordinary 
sick  fund,  and  shall  be  put  on  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
members  may  also  receive  benefit  from  this  Fund 
at  an  earlier  age. 

For  instance  all  members  are  eligible  to  receive 
benefit  from  this  fund  if  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  ill  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty-two  weeks.  Or 
in  case  of  an  accident,  the  committee  may  vote  a 
sum  towaids  the  payment  of  the  surgeon’s  account, 
should  a  member  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  need 
such  assistance.  Again,  if  a  member  die  leaving  a 
widow  and  children  unprovided  for,  some  assistance 
may  be  given  them  from  this  Fund  should  the 
committee  find,  on  investigation  that  such  assistance 
is  needed.  My  object  in  writing  is  not  to  prejudice 
any  members  against  any  alterations  that  may  be 
suggested,  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject,  and  all  of  those  who  would 
support  such  an  alteration  should  endeavour  to  be  at 
the  general  meeting.  The  subject  was  discussed  at 
the  last  committee  meeting,  when  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  committee-men,  pointed  out  that 
when  the  rules  were  first  prepared  there  was  some 
discussion  with  regard  to  fixing  an  earlier  age,  and 
that  Mr.  Finlaison  the  actuary  would  not  certify  for 
an  earlier  age  than  70. 

Our  friend  in  a  letter  sent  to  our  secretary,  Mr. 
Collins,  refers  to  the  "Foresters”  and  other 
Societies,  as  having  made  some  alteration  in  regard 
to  the  same  matter  ;  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no 
such  Fund  connected  with  the  Societies  he  named. 
I  have  been  a  “  Forester  ”  nearly  24  years,  and  have 
not  heard  of  such  a  Fund. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  ail  of  the  Committee  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions  for  the  good  of 
the  Society,  and  would  give  members  every  assist¬ 
ance  in  bringing  any  matter  forward,  but  I  for  one 
should  certainly  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  age  at 
which  members  micst  go  on  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
for  I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  rather  than  other¬ 
wise  if  members  could  not  receive  benefit  from  the 
ordinary  sick  fund  up  to  the  age  of  70,  and  further 
it  would  require  a  much  higher  scale  of  contributions 
to  provide  anything  like  an  adequate  sum  for  all 
members  after  they  attain  to  the  age  of  60  or  even 
65- 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  believe  the  Benevolent 
Fund  has  not  been  very  heavily  drawn  upon.  The 
Society  has  now  been  established  nearly  30  years, 
and  one  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  that  there 
will  be  more  calls  on  the  Fund  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  This  fund,  besides  being  available  for  all 
“  Benefit  Members,  ”  may  also  be  applied  to  Honor¬ 
ary  Members,  should  circumstances  arise  that  they 
may  need  assistance.  As  an  example  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  secure  a  pension  of  5s.  per  week  for 
all  members  on  obtaining  the  age  of  60,  I  will  quote 
the  terms  on  which  such  a  pension  may  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  Supposing  a  man  is  30  years  of  age  when 
he  joins,  he  would  have  to  pay  £2  4s.  5d.  per  year, 
up  to  the  age  of  60  ;  he  would  then  be  entitled  to  /13 
per  year  payable  half  yearly.  Or  put  the  age  at  20 
to  commence,  the  yearly  subscription  would  be 
7s.  id.  to  secure  the  amount  equal  to  5s.  per  week 
at  the  age  of  60. 

We  pay  3s.  per  year  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  which  if  taken  from  the  age  of  30  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  secure  £1  per  year  on  the  terms 


given  by  the  Post  Office.  Our  "  Benefit  Fund  ”  not 
only  provides  for  old  age,  but  is  also  available  for 
those  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  need  help 
through  long  continued  sickness  earlier  in  life. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  over 
tax  its  resources. 

With  regard  to  the  management  fund,  I  will  leave 
that  in  more  able  hands.  I  may,  however,  state 
that  I  have  heard  similar  suggestions  to  those  which 
Mr.  Brown  refers,  and  I  have  mentionedjthe  subject 
at  a  committee  meeting,  and  from  what  I 
gathered  from  our  Secretary,  I  think  on  investigation 
this  fund  will  be  found  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
condition.  The  fact  that  we  number  only  500 
instead  of  1,000  or  more  is  no  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  management.  I  am  intimately  associated  with  a 
great  number  of  young  gardeners,  and  though  I 
have  introduced  several  new  members  to  our 
Society,  I  find  a  great  percentage  of  the  young  men 
prefer  to  belong  to  a  Society  the  meetings  of  which 
are  held  in  their  own  locality,  I  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  present  rate  of  subscription  is 
higher  than  many  care  to  pay,  therefore  I  think  to 
make  any  further  advance  would  be  detrimental 
rather  than  otherwise. — A .  Hemsley. 

- -j- - - 

TIE  VlglWLE  GIABDEN, 


Carrots. 

These  are  indispensable  in  the  kitchen,  be  they 
large  or  small,  but  it  is  not  in  every  garden  they  are 
grown,  to  anything  like  the  perfection  that  their 
merits  deserve.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  too  poor 
for  the  proper  development  of  their  growth,  in  others 
it  is  too  heavy,  while  on  some  soils  the  wireworm  is 
very  troublesome.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  these  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
who  have  to  produce  a  continuous  supply  of  these 
roots.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  nice  clean 
roots  in  a  frame  ;  then  why  not  try  to  imitate  the 
same  culture  in  the  open  ground  ?  Where  the  soil 
is  of  a  very  poor  nature  it  is  essential  that  fertilisers 
be  added,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered  productive  ;  but 
these  should  not  be  in  the  shape  of  farm — yard 
manure  directly  before  sowing,  as  they  are  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  downward  progress  of 
the  roots.  On  such  ground  it  is  best  to  sow  only  the 
short  rooted  quick  growing  kinds  at  intervals  from 
the  second  week  in  March  till  the  end  of  July.  The 
quantity  at  each  sowing  and  the  shortness  of  the 
interval  between  must  depend  on  the  demand,  but 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  once  in  three  weeks  will  be 
sufficient.  For  the  last  sowing  or  two  a  greater 
breadth  will  be  needed,  as  these  will  have  to  give  a 
supply  through  the  winter. 

On  light,  rich  soil  there  need  not  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  first-class  roots  early  in  the  season,  or  to 
keep  up  a  continuous  supply  the  whole  year  round, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  frame  young  roots  may  be  had 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Some  preparation, 
however,  is  necessary  if  we  would  have  them  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  even  on  such  land  as  this, 
for  it  will  not  do  to  sow  the  seed  anyhow.  If  good 
roots  are  to  be  had,  the  ground  must  be  deeply  dug 
and  rendered  fine  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  have  any  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  their  way,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  the 
clean  straight  roots  we  would  desire.  This  is  too 
often  neglected,  the  consequence  being  forked  or 
crooked  roots.  The;e  is  next  the  close  or  heavy 
soils  to  contend  with,  as  such  great  care  is  needed  to 
render  them  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
It  is,  moreover,  better  not  to  sow  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  too  early  on  such  land,  as  the  surface  is  liable 
to  get  beaten  down  by  the  heavy  rains  before  the 
young  plants  are  through,  thus  necessitating  water¬ 
ing  to  soften  the  surface  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  perishing  through  the  sticky  state  of  the  soil. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  such  work,  as 
situations  vary,  but  as  a  guide  for  those  who  have 
such  ground  to  deal  with,  we  may  say  that  from  the 
first  week  in  April  to  the  end  of  that  month  the 
seed  may  be  sown  with  equal  success.  It  is  best  to 
make  two  sowings  for  the  main  crop,  one  about  the 
early  part  of  April,  and  another  towards  the  latter 
end  of  that  month,  or  even  later  in  the  southern 
districts. 

We  have  grown  nearly  all  the  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 


none  better  for  sowing  at  the  beginning  of  April 
than  Sutton’s  Intermediate  and  Veitch’s  Matchless. 
Both  these  varieties  are  excellent,  but  of  the  two. 
Matchless  is  the  best  colour.  For  later  sowings, 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  of  a  good  depth.  Long 
Surrey  and  Altringham  are  both  good  varieties. 
Scarlet  Model  and  Early  Gem  are  both  good  for 
shallow  soils,  and  for  sowing  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season.  Carrots  are  troubled  with  numerous 
enemies,  even  from  the  time  they  appear  above  the 
soil,  therefore  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  their 
wants.  Snails  are  very  partial  to  the  young  foliage, 
so  that  the  ground  must  be  looked  over  for  these 
early  in  the  morning  or  in  showery  weather.  If  the 
roots  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  wire  worm, 
insert  a  few  pieces  of  rope  cake  over  the  bed 
attached  to  a  piece  of  stick,  as  the  larvae  are  very 
fond  of  this,  and  may  be  caught  by  the  hundreds 
feeding.  As  a  rule,  however,  good  cultivation  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  finest  samples  free 
from  blemishes,  therefore  well  prepare  the  ground 
previous  to  sowing,  and  treat  the  crop  liberally  with 
phosphates,  soda,  and  potash,  by  which,  together 
with  frequent  surface  stirrings  to  keep  down  weeds, 
there  will  be  satisfactory  results  follow. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 

Seakale. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  forced  much  Seakale  by 
means  of  pots,  or  other  covers,  and  fermenting 
materials,  and  never  was  much  in  favour  of  using 
hot  manure  (especially  if  rank)  at  any  time  ;  but  I 
have  nevertheless  seen  much  finer  produce  (in 
appearance)  from  this  old  practice  than  I  have  from 
the  finest  examples  cut  from  roots,  lifted  and  placed 
in  close  boxes,  or  air  tight  frames.  This  being  always 
considered  the  most  tidy  and  expeditious  method  of 
forcing,  it  is  favoured  by  cultivators  in  private 
gardens.  Where  manure  is  so  abundant  as  is  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  (London  for 
example),  Seakale  is  raised  by  means  of  manure 
thrown  over  frames  covered  with  wooden  shutters 
instead  of  glass.  In  private  places  the  finest  and 
best  flavoured  Seakale  is  raised  in  heaps  of  leaves, 
or  by  pots  covered  with  clean  warm  leaves,  free  from 
manure.  For  late  purposes — say  from  January 
onwards — this  method  of  growing  Seakale  has  many 
advantages.  The  roots  when  kept  well  manured — 
reduced  after  being  forced  ,and  not  over  heated,  last 
for  many  years  in  vigorous  condition.  From  March 
to  May  (I  have  cut  good  heads  during  June  in  a 
cool  shady  position)  good  Seakale  can  be  grown  from 
crowns  which  have  been  covered  with  pots,  over 
which  soil  has  been  throwm.  Soil  drawn  over 
the  crowns  also  answers  w-ell. — Stirling. 

Rhubarb. 

I  AM  not  out  of  touch  with  the  remarks  of  “A.D.” 
regarding  large  Rhubarb  (or  grossness  in  any  other 
vegetable)  in  preference  to  fine  quality,  and  being 
often  asked  to  judge  at  cottagers’  shows  as  well  as 
many  other  important  horticultural  exhibitions 
throughout  the  country,  I  only  give  size  of  exhibits 
the  leading  position  when  excellency  of  quality  is 
also  present.  Among  northern  cottagers  and 
amateurs  generally,  I  find  exhibitors  have  as  sound 
ideas  regarding  quality  as  the  best  judges  whom  they 
can  employ.  Now  and  again  a  "green  hand”  will 
table  for  competition  a  gross  exhibit  destitute  of  fine 
quality,  believing  that  size  is  the  strongest  point 
necessary  to  put  exhibitors  into  a  winning  position. 
But  the  lessons  taught  soon  change  the  ideas  of  such 
exhibitors,  and  their  efforts  afterwards  to  raise 
produce  of  good  quality  is  manifest.  When  weight 
only  has  to  decide  the  award  there  is  no  choice  but 
to  produce  an  exhibit  of  greatest  bulk.  Reverting  to 
Rhubarb,  it  is  seldom  that  any  variety  other  than 
Victoria  is  tabled  at  exhibitions  for  quality.  Stott’s 
Monarch  has  no  chance  under  such  conditions,  but 
for  weight  it  is  an  easy  winner  against  all  comers.  I 
do  not  know  Hawke’s  Champagne,  but  have  purchased 
St.  Martin’s  four  times  (I  think)  for  culture  in  England 
as  well  as  Scotland,  and  in  each  case  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  my  favourite  early  variety  Prince  Albert. — 
Stirling. 

- - 

American  Seed  Trade  Association.— At  a  recent 
meeting  in  New  York  of  the  executive  committee  of 
this  association,  it  was  voted  that  while  favouring 
the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  twenty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  as  preferable  to  an  abolition  of  all  duties, 
they  would  advocate  as  the  sense  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  a  specific  duty  of  a  higher  rate  rather  than  an 
ad  valorem  duty  as  calculated  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  the  better  grades  of  seeds. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 


Chysis  Chelsoni. 

In  this  hybrid,  the  characters  of  C.  bractescens  and 
C.  laevis  are  united,  the  ivory  white  flowers  of  the 
former  being  modified  by  the  tawny  brown  and 
)-ellow  of  the  latter.  The  hybrid  was  raised  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  where 
it  is  now  flowering  finely  ;  it  was  first  described  as 
long  ago  as  1874.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  size  to 
those  of  C.  bractescens,  and  have  oblong  sepals, 
the  latter  ones  of  which  are  falcate,  and  spathulate 
petals,  all  of  which  are  orange-brown  towards  the 
top  and  pale  yellow  in  the  lower  portion,  or  the 
petals  may  fade  to  creamy  white  on  the  lower  half. 
The  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  yellow  and  striped 
crimson,  while  the  terminal  lobe  is  striped,  or  spotted 
and  slightly  netted  with  crimson-red.  Like  all  the 
other  kinds  in  cultivation,  the  drooping  or  arching 
raceme  of  flowers  comes  from  the  side  of  the  young 
growths. 

Dendrobium  Schniderianum. 

Amongst  several  hybrid  Dendrobiums  flowering  at 
the  present  time,  none  of  them  have  the  bold 
appearance  of  that  under  notice.  The  seed  parent 
was  D.  Findleyanum  and  the  pollen  bearer  D. 
aureum.  The  stems  are  conspicuously  jointed  like 
those  of  the  former,  and  present  the  same  shining, 
bright  yellow  lustre,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  by  contrast.  The  latter  are  of  large  size  with 
oblong  sepals,  and  lanceolate  petals,  all  of  which  are 
white  with  broad  lilac-purple  tips.  The  widely 
expanded  lip  is  convolute  over  the  column  at  the 
base  only;  the  greater  portion  is  oringe-yellow 
deepening  to  a  maroon  radiating  blotch  at  the  bise  ; 
above  the  middle  it  is  white  with  a  purple  tip  like 
the  other  segments.  A  fine  piece  of  it  with  three 
flowering  stems  and  two  old  ones  may  be  seen  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
It  is  evidently  of  vigorous  and  free  growth. 

Brassavola  glauca. 

Although  this  species  lacks  the  bold  and  curiously 
fringed  lip  -of  B.  Digbyana,  yet  the  flowers  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  merit  a  place  in  collec¬ 
tions,  especially  seeing  that  it  flowers  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale 
creamy  hue,  possibly  slightly  tinted  with  green. 
The  lip  is  very  large  and  expanded,  but  convolute 
into  a  sort  of  tube  at  the  base,  and  wholly  pure 
white  or  having  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  tube.  In  some  cases  the  individuals  with  the 
blotch  have  their  sepals  and  petals  faintly  tinted 
with  rose,  as  occurred  in  a  plant  that  flowered 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton.  The  form  without  the  blotch  to  the  lip 
may  also  be  seen  there. 

Saccolabium  violaceum  Harrisoni. 
White  forms  or  varieties  are  by  no  means  common 
in  the  group  to  which  that  under  notice  belongs. 
The  typical  S.  violaceum  has  white  sepals  and 
petals  spotted  with  purple,  and  an  amethyst-purple 
lip  of  peculiar  shape,  that  is,  when  we  compare  it 
with  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  oblong, 
shortly  trifid  at  the  tip,  concave  in  the  centre,  and 
possessed  of  three  ridges  towards  its  base.  The 
variety  under  notice,  also  named  Harrison’s  variety, 
has  all  the  segments  pure  white ;  the  column  is 
greenish  and  the  anther  cap  pale  yellow,  but  they 
are  too  small  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  general 
appearance  of  the  flowers.  The  latter  are  deliciously 
fragrant,  and  coming  as  they  do  in  winter  and  early 
spring  adds  much  to  their  value.  This  pure  white 
form  is  anything  but  common,  but  has  been  flower¬ 
ing  for  some  time  past  with  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co. 

Trichopilia  sanguineolen' a. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  recent  importa¬ 
tion  of  this  Orchid,  for  it  is  at  present  more  common 
than  it  used  to  be,  for  it  practically  had  got  very 
rare  in  cultivation.  A  piece  of  it  flowered  recently 
in  the  cool  division  of  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
The  whole  plant  is  smaller  than  T.  suavis  and  others 
of  that  group,  but  the  flowers  are  pretty  and 
interesting.  The  oblong  sepals  are  pale,  dusky 
yellow,  and  irregularly  blotched  or  marbled  all  over 
the  surface  with  soft  red,  the  blotches  being 
variously  run  together.  The  petals  are  smaller  and 


darker  in  colour,  the  blotches  having  more  or  less 
of  an  eyed  appearance.  The  three-lobed  lip  has  small 
yellow  lobes  clasping  the  column  and  spotted  with 
crimson  ;  the  terminal  lobe  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower,  being  white, 
striped  with  crimson,  particularly  towards  the  sides, 
and  considerably  crisped  or  undulated.  Helcia 
sanguineolenta  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
known  in  private  collections. 


Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

East  India  House. — Phalaenopsis  as  they  go  out 
of  flower  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  man  in 
charge.  Where  the  baskets  or  cylinders,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  much  decayed,  the  plants  should  be 
afforded  new  ones,  the  roots  that  are  clinging  to  the 
teak  wood  should  be  carefully  detached  with  a  knife, 
cutting  away  all  injured  and  decayed  parts.  Elevate 
the  plants  as  much  as  practicable  and  do  not  allow 
the  moss  to  reach  up  to  the  bottom  leaves.  Those 
plants  which  do  not  require  new  baskets  should  have 
all  the  old  material  removed,  and  as  many  of  the 
crocks  as  possible,  without  interfering  with  the  roots. 
This  being  done  thoroughly,  wash  away  all  de¬ 
caying  matter  from  the  roots  and  allow  the  plants  to 
dry  before  filling  in  with  clean  crocks  and  live 
sphagnum  moss,  which  must  be  previously  prepared 
by  having  all  the  rubbish  picked  out.  If  very  dirty 
it  should  be  washed,  taking  care  to  let  it  get 
moderately  dry  again  before  using  it ;  also  that  it  is 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  plants  or  they  would 
receive  a  severe  check.  Some  growers  use  a  little 
sharp  silver  sand  mixed  with  the  moss,  but  a  better 
plan,  I  think,  is  to  use  crocks  broken  up  very  fine; 
the  idea  is  to  keep  the  material  sweet,  which  it  does 
effectually.  Water  sparingly  for  a  few  days,  but  keep 
the  atmosphere  moist  by  frequent  syringings. 

Cattleya  House. — The  plants  of  Miltonia 
spectabilis  that  are  forward  enough  should  now  be 
repotted  or  rebasketed  as  the  case  may  be.  If  caught 
just  at  the  right  time,  i.e.,  just  as  the  young  growths 
are  pushing  new  roots,  they  go  away  and  do  well, 
but  if  left  until  the  roots  have  attained  a  length  of  2 
or  three  inches  the  work  becomes  tedious  and  the 
plants  invariably  suffer.  The  best  possible  peat  and 
fresh  moss  should  be  selected  for  them,  which  must 
be  pressed  firmly  about  the  plants,  for  like  all  fine- 
rooted  subjects  they  require  something  firm  to  root 
into.  Keep  the  plants  shaded  and  on  the  dry  side 
until  the  roots  get  hold  of  the  new  compost ;  this  will 
apply  to  all  newly-potted  plants. 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  the  growths  of  which  are 
well  advanced,  will  soon  be  pushing  spikes,  and  as 
thrips  are  very  partial  to  them  a  sharp  look-out 
must  be  observed  or  the  plants  will  suffer  and  the 
spikes  and  flowers  be  crippled.  We  keep  ours  clean 
by  dipping  them  in  weak  tobacco  water  once  a  week. 
We  used  to  think  the  best  time  to  pot  this,  the  finest 
of  the  genus,  was  after  the  plants  had  gone  out  of 
flower,  and  acted  accordingly,  but  after  trial  I  shall 
in  future  recommend  that  the  potting  be  done  in 
early  spring  when  the  growths  are  about  6  in.  high 
and  are  emitting  new  roots.  These  new  roots 
readily  take  hold  of  the  new  compost,  and  hardly 
any  check  ensues,  and  by  the  time  the  plant  is  in 
bloom  it  is  again  thoroughly  established  and  well 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  crop  of  massive  flowers. 

Temperature. — East  India  house,  night  65°, 
day  70° ;  Cattleya  house,  night  58°  to  60?,  day  65°  ; 
cool  house,  night  50°,  day  55°. — C. 

- -t* - 

(glpnings  fuont  PinlD 
tif  Sticncii. 

Climbing  Plants.— A  lecture  on  the  climbing 
habits  of  plants  and  animals  was  delivered  by 
Professor  C.  Stewart,  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 
27th  ult.  It  was  evidently  designed  to  be  purely  a 
popular  one.  The  facts  communicated,  as  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  various  reports  of  it,  have  long 
been  matters  of  history,  and  in  the  case  of  plants 
particularly  revealed  nothing  new.  Moreover,  we 
should  have  liked  the  lecturer  to  have  been  more 
explicit  on  certain  points.  For  instance,  in  speaking 
of  the  species  of  Calamus  or  Palms  from  which  the 
Malacca  and  other  canes  are  obtained,  it  was  said 
that  the  leaves  springing  from  the  sides  of  the  stems 
are  armed  with  a  series  of  great  stout  hooks  which 
anchor  the  slender  stem  to  the  adjoining  foliage. 
Now  the  word  hook  admits  of  various  meanings  and 


translations,  but  it  might  have  been  stated  that  the 
hooks  so  called  of  the  species  of  Calamus  are  merely 
the  segments  of  the  pinnate  leaves  reduced  in  size, 
directed  backwards,  but  otherwise  quite  straight  and 
usually  hardened  at  the  tips  in  the  manner  of  spines. 
When  botanists  speak  of  hooks  in  connection  with 
plants,  they  imply  that  the  organs  are  curved,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  numerous  species  of  Calamus 
we  have  seen  in  cultivation.  Thus  the  prickles  of 
a  Rose  bush  may  be  hooked  or  not,  both  kinds 
occurring  upon  the  same  plant  in  some  species, 
while  in  other  cases  the  prickles  or  thorns  are  quite 
straight  and  therefore  not  hooked.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  canes  do  not  climb  at  all,  but  trail  upon  the 
ground,  sometimes  to  great  distances.  Their  climb¬ 
ing,  when  such  is  the  case,  would  better  be  described 
as  scrambling  up  amongst  other  vegetation,  and 
trusting  to  chance  for  occasional  support,  rather 
than  the  more  certain  methods  of  climbing,  by  which 
twining  plants  or  those  with  specialised  tendrils  or 
suckers  support  themselves. 

Seeds  With  Hooks. — Here  again  we  have  a  loose 
and  far-fetched  misapplication  of  terms.  Surely  it 
is  as  easy  to  speak  correctly  as  incorrectly  concerning 
things  about  which  there  need  be  no  mystery  what¬ 
ever  in  the  present  stage  of  botanical  science. 
Nevertheless  although  the  word  "  seeds  ”  is  used, 
the  term  fruit  is  applied  to  an  instance  given  as  if  the 
fruit  and  seed  were  synonymous  terms.  We  would 
be  generous  enough  to  regard  this  as  the  fault  of 
reporting  rather  than  to  the  lecturer.  The  tropical 
fruits  causing  great  torture  to  animals  incautiously 
chewing  them  must  refer  to  Uncaria  procumbens,  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  concerning  which  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  wrote  so  many  years  ago.  Notwithstanding 
this,  another  part  of  the  lecture  referred  to  some 
plants  of  the  Uncaria  tribe,  and  which  are  really 
members  of  the  genus  Nauclea,  natives  of  South 
America  and  India.  Another  instance  of  hooked 
seeds  given  was  that  of  the  common  Burdock 
(Arctium  Lappa).  Now  the  hooks  in  this  case  really 
belong  to  the  small  leaves  or  bracts  surrounding  the 
heads  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Many  instances  might 
be  given  of  fruits  that  are  dispersed  by  means  of 
hooks,  but  the  latter  are  always  attached  to  the 
fruit,  to  the  calyx,  the  bracts  surrounding  them  or 
some  other  modified  portion,  but  not  to  seeds  them¬ 
selves.  These  distinctions  may  seem  small,  but  they 
are  not  the  less  real  and  important.  The  British 
public  can  surely  grasp  the  difference  between  fruit 
and  seed,  as  well  as  recognise  the  conspicuous  parts  of 
plants  that  are  neither. 

Climbing  by  TendrilsandTwining. — The  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  twining  was  explained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  ;  but  then  it  was  stated  that  “climbing  by 
means  of  tendrils  is  another  process  altogether.’’ 
We  fail  to  see  that  it  is.  The  process  and  the 
mechanism  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the 
difference  is  only  that  of  the  organ  which  performs 
it.  Twining  plants  swing  the  growing  parts  of  their 
stems  and  branches  slowly  round  until  they  come  in 
contact  with  some  object  round  which  they  can 
twine  or  grow  in  a  spiral  direction.  This  is  done  by 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  process  of  nutation.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  unequal  rate  of  growth  in 
different  parts  of  the  stem,  and  this  wave,  so  to 
speak,  proceeds  round  the  stem  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  pushes  the  stem  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  this  occurs  on  all  sides  of  it  in  succession. 
Tendrils  are  stems  in  the  case  of  vines,  and  several 
other  plants,  but  in  a  greater  number  of  instances 
perhaps  they  are  modified  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves. 
Now,  both  stems  and  leaves  are  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nutation,  even  when  modified  into  tendrils. 
Twining  stems  are  sensitive  to  contact  with  an  object, 
causing  their  growth  to  become  modified  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  coil  round  supporting  objects. 
Tendrils  are  much  more  sensitive  to  contact  while 
still  growing  and  nutating,  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  they  cling  to  a  supporting  object  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  stems.  They  only  differ  in  being 
the  modified  parts  of  plants  with  a  greater  degree  of 
irritability  in  most  cases.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
little  tendrils  that  fail  to  find  a  supporting  object 
rapidly  die  off.  This  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  for 
in  many  cases  they  are  equally  as  durable  as  those 
which  succeed  in  attaching  themselves  to  some 
object. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrnbs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Florists'  Laced  Pink. 

Such  articles  as  “  R.  D.”  and  "  A.  D.”  contributed 
in  the  last  two  issues  of  The  Gardening  World  are 
more  than  encouraging  to  me  for  the  small  efforts  I 
have  made  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  Pink  once 
again  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  Southern 
florists,  amateurs,  and  others  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  florists’  flowers,  and  as  our  friend, 
Mr.  Wm.  Wardill,  said,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me 
recently :  "  If  those  who  grow  the  Pink  can  be 
induced  to  exhibit  their  blooms  at  one  or  two  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meetings,  without 
considering  altogether  actual  money  prizes,  it  would 
be  likely  to  arouse  an  interest  which  would  induce 
the  trade  growers,  as  well  as  the  private  and  amateur 
cultivators,  to  form  themselves  into  a  permanent 
committee  which  would  ensure  the  Southern  Section 
of  the  National  Pink  Society  a  lasting  progress.” 

The  Pink  certainly  has  had  quite  “rest  ’’  enough, 
for  as  far  back  as  1851,  John  Edwards,  of  Holloway, 
who  was  a  great  supporter  and  large  cultivator  of 
the  Pink,  writes  : — “P'ew  will  be  disposed  to  question 
the  lively  interest  which  Pink  growers  took  in  this 
flower  in  the  days  of  ‘  yore.’  Are  we  to  allow  the 
glories  of  the  Pink  to  decline  ?  Will  such  patrons 
as  Messrs.  Smith,  Maclean,  Young,  Looker,  Hale, 
Creed,  White,  etc.,  quietly  rest  with  matters  as  they 
are  ?  ’’ 

Confirming  what  Mr.  Edwards  says  as  to  the  in¬ 
terest  which  was  formerly  taken  in  Pinks  by  the 
Southern  growers,  I  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  Thomas  Hogg’s  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
florists’  flowers,  which  shows  that  the  Pink  in 
1821  had  the  support  of  the  very  highest  tribunal  of 
the  south,  viz.,  that  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  for  he  says  :  — 

“  To  the  above  short  account  I  beg  leave  to  add  a 
letter  on  the  culture  of  Pinks,  which,  in  the  year 
1821,  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  Joseph 
Sabine,  Esq  ,  Secretary  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  was  approved  by  the  Council,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  their  transactions  of  that 
year.’’ 

Hogg  shows  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
named  varieties  in  cultivation  at  that  time,  for  he 
enumerates  ninety-two  varieties,  and  says,  “  In  the 
following  catalogue  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
discarding  the  names  of  many  of  the  old  Pinks,  and 
which  I  mean  in  future  to  discard  from  the  garden 
also,  because  their  places  can  now  be  better  supplied 
by  new  ones.” 

The  best  Pinks  in  Commerce.  , 

A  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  wrote  me  a 
short  time  ago  to  give  the  names  of  a  dozen  of  the 
best  Pinks  in  commerce,  but  as  I  personally  felt 
unable  to  supply  the  information  from  m)  own 
knowledge,  having  cultivated  very  few  of  the  Pinks 
in  commerce  for  several  years  past,  I  wrote  to  the 
following  noted  Pink  growers,  viz.,  —  Messrs. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough  (through  Mr.  John  Ball); 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham  (through 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert)  ;  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Brown, 
Crompton  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;  Mr. 
Frederick  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill  Nursery,  Bath  ; 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  florist,  Blantyre,  N.B  ;  and 
Messrs.  Wra.  Paul  &  Co.  (late  of  Paisley),  florists, 
Bridge-of-Weir,  N.B  ,  to  kindly  furnish  me  with  a 
list  of  the  twelve  best  Pinks  in  commerce,  and  to 
place  them  on  the  list  in  rotation  according  to  their 
merits,  commencing  with  No.  i  as  the  best.  No.  2 
as  the  second  best,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  they  have  all 
been  pleased  to  respond  to  my  call,  I  subjoin  their 


respective  lists  as  received,  so  that  any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  increase  their  stock  with  any  of  the  varieties 
they  do  not  a’ ready  possess,  they  can  do  so  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  several  growers  direct. 

In  submitting  these  lists  I  feel  it  my  duty,  with 
all  respect  to  my  friends,  who  have  so  readily 
enabled  me  to  do  so,  to  point  out,  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  may  be  induced  to  purchase,  how 
widely  the  opinions  of  the  above-named  friends 
differ  as  to  the  real  properties  of  the  “  Florists' 
Laced  Pink,”  and  what  the  several  points  of  merit 
should  be,  so  as  to  approach,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  state  of  perfection  !  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how 
very  essential  it  is  that  a  clear  and  proper  under¬ 
standing  should  be  arrived  at  without  delay  in 
regard  to  this  very  important  point,  not  only  for  the 
guidance  of  judges,  when  making  their  awards,  but 
so  that  in  raising  seedlings  every  person  should 
know,  prior  to  fertilising  his  flowers,  what  points  of 
excellence  should  be  worked  for  ! 

I  am  afraid  my  friend  Hooper  has  misunderstood 
me  in  regard  to  inserting  the  names  on  the  list 
according  to  merit,  and  to  place  the  best  as  No.  i, 
because  he  places  my  James  Thurstan,  John 
Dorrington,  and  Mrs.  Thurstan  as  the  last  three  on 
his  list  of  thirteen,  although  he  remarks  against 
John  Dorrington  that  it  is  "one  of  the  finest,”  and 
against  Mrs.  Thurstan,  that  it  is  “  first-class,”  but 
“  bad  grower.’’  I  must  be  allowed  to  explain  that 
the  latter  is  not  a  bad  grower,  but  possesses  a  good 
constitution,  and  is  vigorous  in  growth.  He  also 
places  James  Thurstan  the  last  but  three,  although 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  August  8th,  1890, 
that  “John  Dorrington  is  one  of  the  fineet  Pinks  in 
cultivation,”  and  that  James  Thurstan,  which  he 
dressed  for  Mr.  Barlow  at  the  Carnation  show  held 
at  Chiswick,  July  22nd,  i8go,  and  where  it  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  “is  a.  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  Boiard. — James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  House, 
Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

- - 

“  WEEDS  ”  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  value  of 
labour  and  its  remuneration.  Ability  and  experience 
should  and  does  command  the  highest  award  ;  the 
difficulty  seems  rather  to  be  in  the  qualifications  of 
the  judges,  and  inexperience  in  this  quarter  has  led 
many  to  suppose  that  “  show  and  chatter  ’’  meant 
ability  and  experience,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
detrimental  to  all  trades. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  advocate — and  I  fail  to 
see  that  I  did  so — the  placing  of  all-round  men  in 
positions  beyond  their  capacity  :  my  plea  was  that 
these  men  were  worthy  of  our  best' consideration,  as 
being  the  means  of  assisting  many  to  enjoy  what 
otherwise  would  be  unattainable  and  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  places  was  of  great  assistance  to  both 
trade  and  the  labour  market.  At  the  same  time  I 
should  not  object  even  to  this  class  of  man  rising  in 
his  profession  if  his  ambition  led  him  upwards.  A 
man  who  has  the  ability  to  grow  Calceolarias  will  soon 
acquire  the  knowledge  to  grow  Grapes  or  anything 
else.  If  he  has  the  desire  and  the  energy  he  only 
needs  the  chance  and  encouragement  and  the  thing 
will  be  accomplished.  This  is  the  case  with  every 
art  and  profession,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
many  amateurs  are  often  far  ahead  of  professionals, 
love  first  and  skill  afterwards  being  their  great 
motors. 

My  main  idea  in  writing  was  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
our  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  although  dull  must 
exist.  These  require  to  be  carefully  studied  and 
handled — harsh  words,  hard  blows  and  bad  testi¬ 
monials  will  never  make  men  of  them,  whereas  on 


the  other  hand  good  patient  instruction  administered 
firmly  but  kindly  may  do  so.  They  require  leading 
onward  to  aspire  to  better  results  next  time.  "  It 
shall  be  better  next  time  ”  are  words  to  work 
wonders. 

Long  apprenticeships  which  have  a  tendency 
rather  to  kill  energy  than  to  encourage  it,  and  pro¬ 
tected  trades  and  professions,  may  benefit  certain 
individuals,  but  it  is  all  moonshine  to  suppose  that 
either  will  destroy  the  “  weeds  ”  or  improve  the 
labour  market.  The  idea  of  apprenticeship  was  to 
enable  the  instructor  to  obtain  during  the  latter  part 
of  such  time  value  for  the  knowledge  imparted  at  the 
outset.  It  is,  however,  patent  to  most  people  that 
the  result  has  tended  to  the  opposite  direction.  A 
lad  of  intelligence  will  acquire  a  perfect  elementary 
knowledge  of  any  trade  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
after  which  to  get  full  value  either  to  himself  or  his 
employer  this  knowledge  requires  feeding  and 
encouraging,  otherwise  as  he  does  not  get  clever 
men’s  wages  he  feels  inclined  to  earn  only  the 
paltry  remuneration  he  has  to  enjoy  for  the  next 
four  years,  and  this  I  maintain  has  been  the  great 
curse  of  our  seven  years  apprenticeships.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  nothing  tends  to  make  a 
man  more  competent  than  responsibility.  You  want 
to  inspire  a  man  with  the  thought  that  idleness  is 
wearisome,  and  that  good  work  is  a  pleasure,  which 
at  times  make  the  hours  fly  all  too  quickly,  yet  for 
which  every  true  heart  may  say 

“  Thanks  for  the  occupation 

Which  brings  out  all  my  powers.” 

—  W.  Mackay. 

- - - 

THE  REIGNING  MOTH 

ORCHID. 

Those  who  have  a  collection  of  Moth  Orchids 
(Phalaenopsis)  may  be  not  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
to  which  species  the  above  heading  would  refer,  as 
several  are  in  bloom  just  now,  including  P.  Aphrodite, 
P.  amabilis,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  Sanderiana,  P. 
leucorhoda,  P.  Schilleriana  and  others.  The  last 
named  both  on  account  of  its  numbers,  the  freedom 
with  which  it  may  be  grown,  as  well  as  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  seems  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  during  the  month  of  March.  Some  plants 
flower  earlier,  some  later  than  March,  but  that  is  the 
period  when  it  is  most  abundant.  A  correspondent 
(W.P.)  sends  us  a  handsome  panicle  much  of  the 
appearance  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  He 
considers  it  unwise  to  exhaust  the  plants  by  leaving  a 
large  quantity  of  flowers  upon  them  as  long  as  they 
are  capable  of  hanging.  When  cut  and  placed  in 
water  after  they  are  fully  developed,  the  house  may 
be  kept  gay  by  arranging  the  panicles  in  a  natural 
position  amongst  the  plants.  Some  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  specimen  represented  may  be  gained  when  we 
state  that  the  longest  leaf  was  fully  18  in.  long,  and 
the  longest  panicle  over  2  ft.  6  in.  The  Moth  Orchids 
succeed  best  when  grown  in  baskets  of  some  kind, 
and  the  specimen  represented  was  so  grown,  and 
merely  placed  temporarily  in  a  flower  pot.  The 
rosy  white  flowers  are  indeed  gorgeous  when  seen  in 
such  quantity  upon  their  slender,  branching  flower 
scapes,  and  the  foliage  is  also  beautiful  with  its  dark 
green  hue  and  marbled  markings. 

- - 

Roses  in  the  open.— Old  garden  Roses  as  they 
are  now  understood  are  still  the  hardiest  we  possess, 
and  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  during  winter.  The 
work  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  They  include 
the  French  (R.  gallica).  Provence  (R.  centifolia), 
and  Damask  Roses  (R.  damascena),  with  their 
varieties  and  allied  kinds. 


LIST  OF  THE  BEST  TWELVE  FLORISTS’  LACED  PINKS  CONTRIBUTED  BY; 


Mr.  CHARLES  TURNER. 

Messrs.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  A.  R.  BROWN. 

Mr.  F.  HOOPER. 

Mr.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

Messrs.  WM.  PAUL  &  Co. 
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ROOT  ACTION  IN 

WINTER. 

It  seems  to  me,  anent  this  discussion,  that  "inaction’' 
and  not  the  "  action  ’’  of  roots  in  winter,  is  the  more 
appropriate  word  to  use  if  we  speak  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Mr.  Princep,  p.  421,  says  "it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  or  in  what  way,  roots  are  influenced 
by  change  of  weather.”  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  least  diflflcult  part  to  understand.  Roots  in 
autumn  while  the  ground  is  yet  warm  and  the  buds 
have  still  to  be  finished  up,  are  of  course  active  till 
this  work  of  making  or  building  up  the  buds  is 
complete  ;  then  when  colder  weather  comes,  and  all 
growth  is  at  an  end  for 
the  year,  surely  the  roots 
must  remain  as  dormant 
as  the  tops.  There  being 
little  further  demand  on 
them  for  the  present, 
therefore  there  is  no  need 
for  action,  for  Nature  is  at 
rest  above  ground  and  as 
a  consequence  below  also. 

I  do  not  think  Mr. 

Princep  will  convince 
many  that  the  sap  is  so 
mercurial  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  when  he 
says  that  in  evergreens 
the  cause  of  the  leaves 
drooping  during  frost  is, 

"  that  the  sap  is  driven 
down  to  the  roots,”  to  be 
recalled  again  with  a  rise 
of  temperature.  What 
capacity  roots  must  hafe 
(supposing  this  were 
possible)  to  be  able  to  take 
back  suflflcient  to  account 
for  the  drooping.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  "Butter 
Nut  Tree,”  which  he 
mentions,  it  surely  is  a 
far-fetched  idea  that  "  the 
sap  would  have  been 
driven  down  to  the  roots 
there,”  "  to  have  formed 
new  fibres  ”  ;  according  to 
this,  frost  promotes  root 
growth  at  the  expense  of 
the  tops,  and  frequent 
changes  of  temperature 
would  cause  a  very  lively 
time  in  tree  life  when  most 
of  us  have  been  thinking 
(and  I  still  think)  that  they 
are  quietly  resting  till 
spring.  The  liability  of 
transplanted  trees  to 
suffer  is  not  that  "  the  sap 
is  driven  out  through  the 
wounded  roots,”  but  that 
the  ends  of  the  roots  being 
the  principal  feeders,  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  plant 
has  to  await  till  these 
wounds  are  healed  and 
fresh  feeders  made  before 
a  proper  supply  of 
nourishment  can  be 
afforded  the  tops.  If 
transplanting  is  done  in 

early  autumn  the  injury  is  not  nearly  so  great,  as 
the  roots  being  still  active  can  recover  in  a  measure 
before  winter  puts  a  stop  to  further  progress. 

Mr.  Princep’s  experience  of  Vine  roots  is  very 
much  at  variance  with  my  own  ;  I  have  always  found 
the  Vine  anything  but  excitable,  and  after  the 
autumn  work  of  the  roots  is  done  no  further  root 
growth  is  made  till  the  shoots  are  well  advanced 
almost  to  the  flowering  period.  While  serving  as 
foreman  to  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  we  often 
examined  the  roots  of  Vines  after  top  growth  com¬ 
menced,  and  could  never  detect  new  roots  before  the 
shoots  had  made  the  progress  I  have  stated.  Then 
when  the  Vine  has  used  up  the  autumn  stores,  and 
the  old  roots  cannot  any  longer  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  increasing  demands  of  nevv  growth, 
fresh  roots  are  made  very  fast.  To  say  that  "  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Peaches  ”  as  of  Vines  is  most 
misleading,  for  Peaches  are  excitable,  and  resent 


produces  the  needful  base  callus,  and  from  this 
presently  comes  roots,  and  when  these  are  formed 
the  cutting  is  safe.  This  present  season,  owing  to 
the  mild  open  v/eather,  the  strain  on  any  newly 
planted  things  is  unduly  early  and  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  such  things  planted  early  are  already 
well  rooted  and  are  ready  for  action.  This  may  be 
garden  philosophy,  but  all  sound  practice  must  be 
based  upon  it. — A  .  D. 

HUMEA  ELEGANS. 

This  old  greenhouse  biennial  is  worthy  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation  that  it  has  at  present,  as  when¬ 
ever  done  well  it  is  admired  by  all  for  its  graceful 

plume  of  flowers,  and  if 
well  furnished  with  foliage 
in  its  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  from  its  distinct 
habit  it  adds  variety  of 
form  to  the  occupants  of 
the  greenhouse.  To  some, 
too,  the  odour  of  the  foli¬ 
age  is  most  pleasant.  Sow 
the  seeds  during  April  or 
May, place  the  pots  or  pans 
in  a  close,  moist  atmos¬ 
phere,  shade  from  sun  till 
germination  takes  place, 
then  gradually  inure  them 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  when  fit  to  handle 
prick  them  out  into  pans, 
using  a  compost  of  finely 
sifted  soil,  two-thirds  of 
leaf  mould  to  one  of  loam, 
made  very  sandy.  Keep 
the  soil  moist,  but  avoid 
heavy  waterings.  Place 
them  in  a  frame,  which 
should  he  closed  early  in 
the  afternoons,  sprinkling 
the  plants  overhead  at  the 
same  time. 

Although  easily  grown, 
if  it  meets  with  any  check 
it  soon  tells  tales  by  the 
foliage  getting  into  a  rusty 
condition.  Being  natur¬ 
ally  a  free  growing  plant, 
it  delights  in  a  free,  rich 
soil,  which  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry.  A  somewhat 
moist  atmosphere  is  the 
most  suitable  for  it. 
Although  grown  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  graceful 
arrangement  of  its  flowers, 
the  loss  of  its  lower  foli¬ 
age  detracts  considerably 
from  its  beauty.  Before 
the  plants  crowd  each 
other  in  the  pans, pot  them 
off  singly  into  small  pots, 
using  a  free,  sifted  com¬ 
post.  Keep  them  under 
glass,  shade  them  a  bit 
from  hot  sunshine,  give 
plenty  of  air,  and  remove 
the  lights  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions.  When  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  shift  them  on  at 
once  into  6-in.  pots  in  coarser  soil,  to  w’hich  add  a 
fourth  of  well  decayed  manure.  Never  allow  them 
to  get  into  a  stunted  condition  for  want  of  pot  room. 

A  second  shift  into  8-in.  pots  will  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  By  the  middle  of  September  place  them 
altogether  under  cover.  All  through  the  summer 
months,  during  dry  weather,  give  them  a  good 
sprinkling  of  water  over  the  foliage  twice  daily. 

A  cool  greenhouse  will  do  for  their  winter 
quarters,  but  keep  them  away  from  cold  draughts, 
and  avoid  overcrowding.  About  April,  give  them 
their  final  shift  into  12-in  pots;  give  abundance  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  June  those  intended  for  outside  decorations  may 
be  placed  in  the  positions  intended  for  them,  and 
any  that  may  be  reserved  for  conservatory  decoration 
place  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  strong 
winds.  During  the  summer,  either  top  dress  with 
some  artificial  manure,  or  give  frequent  W'aterings 
with  liquid  manure. — IV.  B.  G. 


Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana. 


the  practical  establishment  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  soil  whilst  the  soil  is  yet  warmer  than  the 
atmosphere.  Later  in  the  winter  the  soil  if  there  be 
much  frost  becomes  as  cold  as  the  air,  and  there  is 
no  root  action.  In  the  spring  when  the  air  is  warmer 
than  the  soil  leafing  proceeds  far  more  rapidly  on 
recently  planted  trees  and  shrubs  than  does  rooting, 
because  the  strain  upon  the  branches  is  so  much 
greater.  Thus,  everything  points  to  the  extreme 
importance  of  getting  all  our  transplanting  done  early. 

Of  course,  this  much  applies  to  deciduous  things, 
as  evergreens  are  in  a  different  category  ;  still  even 
these  in  the  majority  seem  to  be  better  when  early 
planted  rather  than  when  late  planted.  All  that  is 
said  in  relation  to  roots  applies  equally  to  cuttings — 
any  hard  wooded  things  propagated  by  cuttings  if 
deciduous  will  always  have  sap  descending  earth¬ 
wards  if  put  in  early  in  the  autumn,  because  the 
warm  soil  is  a  potent  attractive  force.  That  sap 


undue  excitement  in  a  way  most  gardeners  are  only 
too  familiar  with,  viz.,  by  the  dropping  of  their  buds. 
—  IV.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  Barnet. 

Mr.  Princep's  paper  on  this  subject  is  a  most 
valuable  and  practical  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  a  very  interesting  subject.  Were  this  matter  being 
referred  to  as  one  purely  of  abstract  theory  it  would 
have  little  of  interest.  It  is,  however,  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  because  on  full  knowledge  of 
root  operation  during  the  winter  must  be  based  the 
planting  and  transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Thus  practically  in  every  instance  is  shown  the 
importance  of  performing  such  operations  early  in 
the  autumn  to  secure  immediate  root  activity,  and 
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THE  ONION  GRUB. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  have  headed  this  letter,  '■  A  remedy 
for  the  Onion  grub,”  but  feeling  certain  that  there  is 
not  a  remedy  in  existence  it  would  be  useless  and 
misleading  to  imitate  those  writers  who  annually 
dangle  before  us  something  like  a  dozen  specifics  for 
the  destruction  of  this  pest.  Lime,  soot,  salt,  wood- 
ashes,  gas-lime,  paraffin,  trenching,  and  frequent 
turning  of  the  soil,  have  all  been  recommended  by 
one  writer,  which  proved  conclusively  the  uncertain 
state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  have  had  much  experience  in  that  direction,  for 
if  one  of  them  could  be  said  to  be  an  insecticide, 
why  introduce  the  others. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  substances  named 
after  being  deposited  on  the  soil  entered  into  some 
chemical  combination  which  proved  to  be  a  powerful 
insecticide.  Before  recommending  any  of  them,  let 
the  writer  test  them  by  applying  them  to  sections  of 
his  own  Onion  beds,  leaving  the  others  undressed. 
I  have  thought  before  now  that  I  had  kept  the  pest 
in  check  by  sowing  soot  over  the  beds  weekly  and 
sprinkling  with  soap-suds,  but  where  a  comparative 
trial  was  made  there  was  no  difference,  so  my  opera¬ 
tions  must  have  been  conducted  in  a  season  when 
the  pest  has  not  been  numerous.  The  ground 
selected  for  the  Onion  as  a  rule  is  that  which  has 
been  occupied  with  Celery,  but  whatever  crop  the 
ground  has  had  on  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  pupae  of  the  Onion  fly 
is  present  in  the  soil,  and  if  it  were  the  substances 
named  are  perfectly  innocuous  to  it. 

Paraffin  is  one  of  the  most  searching  of  insecticides, 
but  it  has  no  effect  undiluted,  even  on  the  soft  grubs, 
much  less  the  encased  pupae.  Again,  instinct 
directs  the  fly  to  select  a  suitable  feeding  ground 
for  its  future  progeny,  and  that  is  the  Onion  bed, 
and  to  find  it  feeding  on  any  other  vegetable,  I  would 
as  soon  expect  to  seethe  caterpillars  that  affect  the 
Brassica  tribe  devouring  our  Onions.  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  germ  of  the  future  maggot  is 
deposited  in  that  part  of  the  Onion  which  is  above 
ground  either  in  its  folds  or  punctures,  and  not  in 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  if  I  am 
right,  any  substance  obnoxious  to  the  insect  placed 
in  or  on  the  soil  would  not  come  in  contact  with  it. 

The  vagaries  of  insects  are  numerous,  but  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  the  grub  has  ever  quitted  the 
Onion  bed  to  roam  amongst  other  crops.  No,  it 
will  not  visit  a  bed  of  Leeks  adjoining  the  Onions  ; 
or  that  the  pupae  has  means  of  locomotion,  however 
desirous  it  may  be  to  enter  the  Cabbage  bed,  as  one 
writer  recently  suggested  that  it  might.  Why  there¬ 
fore  such  elaborate  dressing  and  trenching  of  the 
ground  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  grub  ?  If 
the  parent  of  the  future  fly  is  present  anywhere  it 
will  be  in  last  season's  Onion  beds,  and  it  is  this 
ground  that  ought  to  be  trenched.  But  how  do 
we  treat  this  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  w'e  clear  the 
weeds,  may  be  or  may  not  prick  up  the  surface 
slightly  with  the  forks,  and  calendar  writers  are 
good  enough  to  annually  remind  us  to  do  this,  and 
then  plant  it  with  Cabbage.  Could  any  arrange¬ 
ment  be  more  perfect  than  this  to  insure  a  constant 
supply  of  the  Onion  grub  ?  In  course  of  time  the 
insect  is  hatched,  quits  its  old  hybernating  ground, 
and  wings  its  way  in  search  of  the  Onion  bed  to 
renew  its  depredations. 

From  circumstances  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  I  feel  certain  that  trenching  the  ground  on 
which  Onions  have,  been  grown  is  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  maggot,  or  at  any  rate 
of  reducing  its  number,  and  I  intend  to  pay  more 
attention  to  this  matter  than  I  have  hitherto  done. 
Another  good  preventative  is  to  sprinkle  the  beds 
dver  once  or  twice  a  week  with  strong  smelling  but 
diluted  liquid  manure.  A  grower  for  market 
informed  me  that  since  he  practised  this,  his  Onions 
have  escaped  the  fly  entirely,  and  if  as  it  is  assumed 
the  fly  abhors  obnoxious  smells,  I  can  readily  believe 
him,  for  the  kind  that  he  uses  can  be  smelt  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  v/hether  being  conveyed  or  after  being 
distributed  on  the  ground.  This  is  the  night  soil  of 
a  neighbouring  town  which  is  brought  in  barges,  and 
from  these  conveyed  in  properly  constructed  carts, 
similar  to  those  used  in  watering  streets,  which  are 
lent  by  the  Corporation  to  the  farmers  and  market 
gardeners  who  use  it  extensively,  a  heavy  load 
costing  a  shilling.  The  grower  referred  to  places  a 
l^ad  where  he  can  throw  water  over  it  to  drain  into 
a  receptacle  where  the  cans  can  be  dipped.  Whilst  the 


application  of  paraffin,  gas-lime,  and  salt  are  risky, 
the  manure  water  diluted  is  safe  and  nourishing, 
and  hastens  the  plants  on.  From  experiments  with 
manure  water  less  offensive  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
a  deterrent. 

Autumn  sown  Onions  are  never  attacked  in  this 
garden  by  the  Onion  fly,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  seen  them 
attacked  elsewhere  ?  This  circumstance  led  me  to 
raise  as  many  Onions  as  I  could  in  heat,  and  like  the 
autumn  sown  ones  they  have  escaped.  When 
the  spring  has  been  cold  and  late,  the  spring 
sown  being  protected  by  a  frame  until  suitable 
time  for  planting,  have  overtaken  the  autumn 
sown  ones.  I  sow  the  Onions  in  drills  on  beds, 
leaving  one  or  more  drills  in  each  bed,  for  the 
same  sorts  raised  under  glass  to  be  planted  later  on, 
which  I  think  is  a  fair  test.  These  Onions  are  also 
larger,  rarely  thick  necked,  and  they  ripen  earlier  in 
consequence  of  the  longer  season  of  growth.  One 
fourth  of  the  outside  ones  in  a  wet  season  turn  out 
thick  necked  and  persist  in  growing  in  spite  of  the 
twisting  and  bending  of  the  neck.  These  we  tie  in 
bunches  and  suspend  them  on  nails  against  a  north 
wall.  I  dare  say  any  other  aspect  would  answer  as 
well,  but  this  is  most  convenient  for  us  and  answers 
the  purpose,  the  Onions  keeping  very  well  until 
Christmas  ;  but  of  course  every  opportunity  is  taken 
to  get  rid  of  them  before  starting  on  the  others. 

Though  I  do  not  suffer  from  the  grub  as  much  as 
my  neighbours,  it  is  very  prevalent  in  this  part  over 
a  considerable  area,  for  in  giving  a  few  lectures  on 
gardening  last  year,  in  centres  widely  separated,  I 
was  invariably  questioned  as  to  remedies  for  the 
Onion  fly,  and  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  although 
I  had  not  alluded  to  the  subjects  attacked ;  but 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer,  I  have  told  my 
listeners  what  were  usually  recommended — soot,  lime, 
salt,&c. — and  when  near  the  coast  the  mention  of  the 
latter  created  a  smile  at  my  apparent  ignorance, 
seeing  that  they  sometimes  got  too  much  of  that 
substance.  I  found  that  the  supposed  remedies  had 
been  tried,  and  as  I  expected  failed;  I  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  act  on  the  above  hints,  and  also  to 
be  always  on  the  look  out  for  any  aftected  plants, 
lift  them  up  bodily,  place  them  in  a  box  to  convey 
them  to  the  fire  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  them.  When  wicker  baskets  are  used  for  this 
purpose  I  have  seen  the  grub  in  consequence  of 
having  been  dislodged  find  its  way  out  at  the 
bottom,  but  not  one  should  be  allowed  to  escape. — 
W.P.R.,  Preston. 

- - 

WINDOW  AND  ROOM 

PLANTS. 

Winter  always  plays  havoc  with  a  good  many  win¬ 
dow  and  room  plants,  sometimes  it  may  be  for  lack 
of  attention,  and  in  other  cases,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact  that  the  plants  themselves  were  not  suitable  for 
the  work.  There  is  also  something  to  be  said  about 
the  bad  treatment  which  window  and  room  plants 
often  receive  through  their  owners'  want  of  knowing 
better.  It  should  be  a  golden  rule  never  to  leave 
plants  near  to  a  window  in  severe  weather,  which  is 
the  cause  of  many  a  loss.  Another  thing,  when  a 
plant  wants  re-potting  or  top  dressing  don’t  go  into 
the  garden  and  get  any  soil  that  you  can  lay  your 
hands  upon. 

Let  the  plant  have  something  good  for  the  roots  to 
feed  upon,  so  either  procure  some  good  compost 
from  a  nurseryman,  or  send  it  to  him  to  be  attended 
to.  The  latter  is  always  the  best  plan,  as  he  generally 
has  many  little  mixtures  at  hand  that  you  could  pro¬ 
bably  not  use  safely  if  you  had  them.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in.pro- 
moting  the  well-doing  of  all  plants.  Palms  and  all 
such  things  as  can  be  sponged  should  be  so  treated  as 
often  as  possible,  especially  during  the  summer,  and 
a  little  soft  soap  added  to  the  water  will  be  a  great 
help.  It  is  the  frequency  with  which  a  plant  is 
washed  that  keeps  down  scale,  red  spider,  thrips, 
mealy  bug,  and  other  insect  abominations. 

When  plants  have  been  washed,  don’t  leave  them 
outside  in  cold,  windy  weather  a  moment  longer  than 
you  can  help,  or  do  not  be  surprised  if  they  resent 
it  by  the  edges  of  the  leaves  turning  brown.  I  saw, 
during  the  recent  windy  weather,  some  Palms  and 
India-rubber  plants  looking  very  unhappy  on  an  ex¬ 
posed  window-ledge,  and  the  thermometer  being 
nearly  down  to  freezing  point  ;  how  could  such  ten¬ 
der  things  be  expected  to  survive  such  treatment  ? — 
J.  G.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrougate. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AT 

SWANLEY. 

Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Cannell  has  exhibited 
at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  a  very  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Primulas,  but  even  if  he  did  put  up  a 
couple  of  hundreds  of  plants  he  still  left  at  home 
many  hundred-,  so  that  were  all  shown  at  James 
Street  at  once,  the  entire  area  of  the  large  hall  would 
be  needed  for  the  purpose.  Thus  it  is  that  no  display 
in  London  can  at  all  equal  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
numerous  long  span  houses  at  Swanley,  and  at 
Eynsford,  where  Mr.  Robert  Cannell  has  tried  hard 
to  beat  •  the  parent  nursery  with  Primulas  for 
truly  his  plants  are  in  splendid  condition.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  varieties,  that  have  slightly 
crested  leafage,  we  see  very  little  indeed  of  that 
curling  leafage  like  the  moss-curled  sorts.  Mr. 
Cannell  has  a  taste  for  the  flattish  or  plainer  leaf 
form,  and  his  aim  has  been  so  to  render  the  foliage 
shorter  stalked  and  compact,  that  each  plant  when 
in  full  bloom  shall  be  a  real  live  bouquet,  a  cluster 
of  beautiful  flowers  of  one  colour,  set  in  a  foFage 
base  which  may  he  pale  green  or  reddish  brown, 
and  have  the  flattish  old  palmate  leaf,  or  be  of  the 
equally  liked  Fern-leaf  form  so-called,  although  the 
term  implies  a  long  narrow  leaf,  rather  than  one 
that  resembles  any  Fern. 

The  improvement  effected  during  the  past  few 
years  in  shortening  the  leaf  stalks  of  this  form  is 
most  marked,  and  the  foliage  is  now  as  good  and 
pleasing  as  can  well  be  desired.  With  respect  to 
substance,  size,  and  form  of  flower,  the  advance 
made  has  been  wonderful.  The  intense  reds  derived 
from  the  old  Chiswick  Red  strain  still  give  the 
smallest  flowers,  but  these  have  now  great  substance, 
and  are  produced  in  remarjjable  abundance.  They 
too  have  been  so  brilliantly  rich  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  excel  them.  One  of  the  best  of  this 
section  is  well  named  Intensity.  Much  finer  and 
having  more  of  scarlet  in  the  flow’ers  is  Glowworm, 
a  most  effective  hue,  and  first-rate  in  habit.  Then 
comes,  somewhat  deeper  in  shade  and  very  large  in 
bloom,  Distinction,  giving  in  these  named  as  beau¬ 
tiful  a  section  of  the  intense  reds  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  By-and-bye  the  smaller  flowered  sorts  will 
be  quite  displaced  by  the  newer,  almost  giant  reds  ; 
indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  hue  or  variation  of  hue 
into  which  huge  blooms  have  not  been  thrown. 

Very  graceful  and  effective  of  itself  for  its  light, 
free-blooming,  pyramidal  habit  is  the  Lady,  and  full 
of  interest  is  it  also  when  compared  with  the  new 
huge-flowered  forms  that  are  presented  in  all 
directions  in  vast  quantities.  The  flowers  of  the 
Lady  are  comparatively  small,  quite  of  the  original 
smooth  edged  and  inconspicuous  order  of  the 
species,  and  in  comparison  to  the  giant  blooms  of 
in.  over  are  almost  pigmies.  The  interest  lies  in 
the  evidence  of  the  remarkable  advance  made  in  the 
Chinese  Primrose  since  our  florists  took  it  in  hand, 
and  there  is  a  surprising  degree  of  beauty  in  the 
plants  of  the  Lady  of  which  there  are  scores,  for  they 
form  a  striking  group  with  their  very  deep  red 
leafage  and  stems,  whilst  the  flowers  borne  in  great 
abundance  are  carried  up  in  whorl  above  whorl  to 
the  height  of  from  15  to  16  in.,  and  in  this  way  con¬ 
stitute  singularly  pleasing  plants  for  winter  decora¬ 
tion.  If  this  variety  can  eventually  be  made  to 
produce  flowers  of  improved  form  and  in  variet}'  of 
colour  without  destroying  its  graceful  habit,  we  shall 
have  a  most  valuable  race  of  Primulas  added  to  our 
present  wealth. 

The  Swanley  collection  is  very  rich  in  whites,  pure 
and  very  large.  Of  such  varieties  as  White  Perfec¬ 
tion,  on  red  Fern  leaf,  Her  Majesty,  on  pale  green 
Fern  leaf,  Canterbury,  a  wonderfully  fine  flower  of 
the  purest  white,  Cannell’s  Triumph,  having  specially 
sturdy  habit  and  red  leafage,  a  giant  flower,  Eyns¬ 
ford  White,  and  Cannell's  White,  the  former  and 
two  latter  sorts  especially,  there  is  legion,  and  most 
beautiful  are  the  effects.  Every  plant  out  of 
hundreds  of  one  variety  are  as  true  to  character  as 
well  can  be,  such  is  now  the  stedfast  nature  of  the 
Chinese  Primrose.  The  pink  shades  vie  with  the 
whites  in  beauty.  Cannell's  Pink  and  Pink  Queen  are 
of  the  very  finest  of  this  delicate  tint  yet  seen.  The 
former  has  pale  green  leafage,  and  carries  huge 
blooms ;  the  latter  has  flowers  of  a  rosy  salmon  tint, 
and  has  stout  Fern  foliage. 

A  singularly  refined  hue  is  found  in  Duchess  of 
Fife,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  which  too  are  very 
large  being  of  a  soft  delicate  mauve,  not  at  all  washy 
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but  really  most  pleasing.  Picotee,  white  flushed 
flesh,  and  edged  pale  red,  though  hard  to  improve, 
indicates  the  possibility  of  getting  someday  a  Picotee 
edged  flower  of  constant  character.  Peach  Bloom, 
flowers  soft  rosy  pink,  is  another  lovely  flower. 
Swanley  Giant  has  huge  flowers  of  the  old  purple 
hue  and  from  it  has  been  selected  a  large  group  that 
gives  this  purple  tint  deepened,  and  thus  becomes 
•one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Kentish  Purple  again 
furnishes  a  rich  reddish  magenta  hue,  indeed  in 
nearly  all  these  dark  coloured  giant  forms  there  is  a 
beautiful  shading  the  which  it  is  diflicult  to  describe, 
but  in  the  bright  Kentish  light  is  exquisitely  pleasing. 
My  favourite  is  a  very  deep  purplish  magenta  having 
huge  blooms,  and  a  recent  seedling  gives  rich  deep 
red  with  a  distinct  blue  shading,  showing  that  there 
are  remarkable  colour  combinations  yet  in  store. 
The  salmon  carmine  hues  are  found  very  effectively 
in  Emperor,  and  in  some  seedling  carmines  there  is 
being  developed  a  clear  broad  ring  round  the  lemon 
eye  that  is  hopeful  of  making  a  fixed  form  in  time. 
The  blue  colour  is  still  grown,  but  not  in  great 
abundance,  as  also  are  some  of  the  pretty  punctatum 
forms,  two  of  which  have  slightly  crested  foliage. 
Of  course  every  year,  from  out  of  so  many  crosses, 
brings  newer  forms  or  colour  variations.  These  need 
time  to  fix  but  that  result  follows  in  good  time. 

If  progress  be  slow  it  is  sure,  but  now  that  such 
wondrous  perfection  has  been  reached  it  is  evident 
that  development  cannot  run.  It  will  creep  slowly  ; 
as  it  is  there  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  a  more 
beautiful  show  of  Chinese  Primroses  that  Mr. 
Cannell  invites  the  inspection  of  than  is  found  at 
Swanley  and  Eynsford.  Of  semi-doubles,  the  deep 
scarlet  is  largely  grown,  and  of  true  doubles  there  is 
a  huge  stock,  literally  hundreds,  and  of  every 
known  variety.  These  are,  however,  slow  propaga¬ 
tors,  and  it  is  hardly  safe  to  catalogue  some  of  them, 
or  they  are  so  run  upon  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain 
stock.  Still  the  admirable  way  they  are  grown,  and 
their  exceeding  abundance,  shows  that  if  understood 
they  are  easy  to  grow  and  bloom. 

- - 

GARDEN  LABOUR. 

In  your  leader  on  garden  wages,  to  which  Mr.  Swan 
has  referred  on  p.  417,  you  say  that  “  it  is  well 
known  that  for  every  twenty  shillings  spent  in  drink 
by  the  consumer,  only  one  shilling  goes  for  labour,” 
meaning,  I  presume,  the  labour  expended  in  its 
manufacture  and  in  serving  it  out  to  the  public.  It 
is  not  my  intention,  even  if  your  columns  were  open 
to  me  for  that  purpose,  either  to  uphold  the  drink 
trafiSc  or  to  denounce  it,  but  I  should  like  to  state  a 
few  facts  which,  I  think,  must  have  been  overlooked 
when  the  above  statement  was  made.  The  labour 
employed  in  preparing  the  drink  is  only  a  modicum 
of  the  labour  employed  and  paid  for  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  resulting  from  its  sale.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  enviable  position  which  nearly  every  brewer’s 
gardener  holds,  the  staff  under  him,  the  indoor 
domestics,  the  stablemen,  keepers,  extra  farm 
labourers,  the  thriving  farm  bailiffs,  the  extravagant 
prices  paid  for  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  some 
of  which  finds  its  way  or  should  do  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  farmer,  and  thence  into  those  of  the 
labourers.  Then  there  are  the  coachbuilders  and 
harnessmakers,  and  these  varied  occupations 
embrace  hundreds  of  individuals  that  could  not 
undergo  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  a  market  garden, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  would  have  no  taste 
for  it. 

Probably  if  the  truth  were  known  it  would  be 
found  that  the  large  brewers  are  the  best  supporters 
of  garden  labour,  for  during  the  London  season  the 
market  gardeners  and  florists  must  benefit  by  their 
liberality,  whilst  impoverished  landowners  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  forgo  such  luxuries  or  be  satisfied  with 
what  comes  from  their  own  under-manned  gardens. 
Then  again  there  is  the  army  of  painters  and 
decorators  employed  by  the  brewers  and  others  on 
their  premises,  each  public-house  costing  three 
times  as  much  as  a  private  dwelling.  For  instance, 

I  live  in  a  house  that  had  not  a  paint  brush  on  it  for 
fourteen  years,  but  had  it  been  a  common  beer 
house  it  would  have  been  painted  inside  and  out 
four  times  during  that  period,  and  so  much  more 
money  would  have  gone  into  the  pocket  of  .those 
who  make  paint  and  those  who  apply  it. —  IV.  P.  R. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is. 2d.  Publisher 
Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Ino,  Strand,  London  W.C, 
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CROCUSES  AT  WINDSOR. 

For  some  time  past  several  Crocuses  have  been 
conspicuous  in  the  gardens  round  Windsor  Castle. 
One  of  the  earliest  to  appear  was  Cloth  of  Gold 
(Crocus  susianus),  the  rich  purple-brown  bands  of 
which  are  very  conspicuous  and  charming  while  still 
in  the  bud  state  and  ready  to  expand.  After  that 
takes  place,  golden  yellow  only  is  noticeable, 
because  the  outer  three  segments  when  once 
recurved  never  regain  their  original  upright  position. 
The  golden  Crocus  (C.  aurea)  is  always  of  a  bright 
yellow,  but  the  Dutch  Yellow  (C.  aureus  luteus)  has 
a  few  brown  stripes  near  the  base.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  for 
garden  work,  but  it  is  not  the  most  interesting.  The 
fact  of  there  being  a  garden  round  Windsor  Castle 
reminds  me  that  it  is  a  very  old  one,  for  there  was 
a  beautiful  garden  there  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower 
at  least  as  long  ago  as  1405.  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
while  on  his  way  to  France  in  that  year  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  there,  was  captured  by  English  merchantmen 
and  confined  in  Windsor  Castle  for  19  years.  While 
looking  from  a  window  of  the  Castle  into  the  garden 
he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  after  which  he  was  liberated,  taking  his 
queen  to  Scotland  with  him.  Concerning  the  garden, 
he  wrote  the  following  in  a  poem  relating  to  the 
incident  above  given  : — 

Now  there  was  made,  fast  by  the  touris  wall, 

A  garden  fair,  and  in  the  corners  set, 

Ane  herbere  green,  with  wands  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  treis  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  Hawthorn  hedges  knet. 

Not  being  a  botanist,  he  has  not  named  any  of  the 
trees  or  other  plants  there  with  exception  of  the 
Hawthorn.  Doubtless  he  was  most  concerned  with 
the  object  of  his  attention  in  the  arbor,  and  sc  forgot 
to  name  the  other  plants  coming  under  his  observa¬ 
tion. — De  facto. 

OLIVIAS  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  collection  of  Clivias  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  A 
number  of  them  has  been  placed  in  the  rockery 
house,  but  the  central  stage  of  another  house  is 
completely  occupied  and  a  fine  effect  they  produce. 
The  foliage  is  of  the  richest,  dark,  shining  green, 
and  adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  beauty  of  this 
plant.  Being  evergreen  it  is  no  eyesore  if  the  plants 
are  retained  in  a  stove  or  conservatory  all  the  year 
round  ;  but  as  variety  demands  something  in  bloom, 
a  few  may  be  introduced  at  a  time  to  greater  heat, 
thereby  securing  a  succession.  President  is  a  fine 
one  with  orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  Excelsior  is  some¬ 
what  paler  but  produces  huge  trusses  of  bloom. 
The  funnel  shaped  flowers  of  Marie  Reimer  are  very 
dark  with  a  long  tube.  The  blooms  of  Acquisition 
are  similar  in  shape  but  very  large  and  of  a  rich 
orange-scarlet.  The  most  distinct  we  noticed  was 
that  named  Distinction.  The  upper  half  of  the 
segments  is  orange-scarlet,  while  the  lower  portion 
is  white  on  the  edges  with  a  yellow  centre.  The 
throat  of  the  flower  therefore  appears  striped. 
Some  might  prefer  those  in  which  the  richest  colour 
predominated  and  the  colouring  in  the  throat 
reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  but  where  variety  is 
an  object  this  should  certainly  be  included. 


ECHEVERIA  RETUSA. 

Amongst  old-fashioned  greenhouse  plants,  this  is 
still  very  effective  and  worth  caring  for.  When  well 
grown,  the  quantity  of  flowers  it  will  produce  is 
astonishing.  Some  large  plants  in  48-size  pots 
largely  assist  in  making  the  greenhouse  gay  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
stems,  with  their  crown  of  leaves,  are  very  short, 
probably  not  exceeding  2  in.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  plants  are  never  allowed  to  get  old,  but  by 
frequent  or  even  annual  propagation  of  the  crowns 
the  plants  can  always  be  kept  in  the  dwarfest  con¬ 
dition  possible.  The  height  of  the  plants  then  de¬ 
pends  upon  that  of  the  flower  stems,  which  seldom 
exceed  g  in.  to  12  in.  The  central  stem  might  be 
slightly  taller,  and  this  gives  off  a  large  number  of 
branches,  which  in  the  mass  produce  a  brave  show. 
Several  of  these  panicles  arise  from  each  plant,  giv¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  a  large  number  of  flowers.  The 
latter  are  described  as  yellowish,  but  whether  the 


open  winter  and  spring,  with  their  attendant  good 
light,  has  been  unusually  beneficial,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange- red  externally, 
and  yellowish  only  internally. 

TRILLIUM  SESSILE. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trilliums  or  Wood  Lilies 
to  flower  is  Trillium  sessile,  which  if  sheltered  in  a 
cold  frame  will  come  into  bloom  about  the  beginning 
of  February.  The  flowers  in  themselves  are  not 
particularly  brilliant,  but  the  leaves  are  beautifully 
marked.  The  sepals  are  green,  but  the  petals  are  of 
a  dark  and  rather  dull  brownish-purple.  The  three 
leaves  are  ovale,  variously  and  irregularly  blotched 
with  purple.  We  noted  it  some  time  in  a  cold  frame, 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  If  grown  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors 
the  flower  stems  would  be  much  later  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  consequently  would  escape 
the  worst  of  the  early  spring  weather  which  we 
frequently  experience.  It  likes  a  peaty  soil  or  one 
containing  plenty  of  leaf  soil,  and  to  be  planted  in  a 
somewhat  shady  and  fairly  moist  situation  such  as  it 
would  get  in  its  native  habitations  in  woods  and 
similarly  sheltered  positions,  where  the  falling  leaves 
would  supply  a  sort  of  natural  top-dressing.  There 
are  often  situations  in  the  gardens  of  private 
establishments  which  would  supply  these  conditions. 
Variety  in  spring  flowers  is  by  no  means  over  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  the  foliage  of  this  one,  independently  of  the 
flower  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  leaves,  is 
interesting. 

PRUNUS  PANICULATA  WATERERI. 

For  conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration  this  is 
a  useful  subject,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  easily 
forced,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and  showy.  They 
may  be  described  as  semi-double,  with  numerous 
petals  that  are  white  or  nearly  so  when  they  first 
expand,  but  gradually  assume  a  delicate  pink  hue. 
The  stems  and  branches  are  of  stiff  and  rather  slow 
growth,  like  the  more  sturdy  and  rigid  forms  of  the 
garden  Cherry,  but  like  the  last,  they  are  well 
furnished  with  bnds  and  short  spurs  all  along  the 
short  branches.  These  buds  give  rise  to  closely 
arranged  trusses  of  flowers  that  far  exceed  any  of  the 
garden  Cherries  or  their  double  varieties  for  size. 
Being  of  slow  growth,  and  in  much  demand  for 
forcing  purposes,  good  sized  pieces  are  grafted  upon 
strong  stocks,  so  that  a  plant  is  soon  formed,  or  at 
least,  sooner  than  if  weak  stocks  and  pieces  bearing 
only  one  bud  were  used  as  grafts.  Specimens  about 
three  years  old  would  stand  about  2^  ft.  high  or 
thereby,  as  grown  in  pots  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

- -fo - 

BEES  AS  FLOWER 

FERTILISERS. 

I  HAVE  been  watching  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  bees  and  their  utility  in  gardens  with  great 
interest,  but  not  having  seen  the  quasi  august 
declarations  of  the  original  promoters  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  fail  to  make  out  the  case  for  the  plaintiff 
or  plaintiffs  or  what  they  are  driving  at.  There 
must  be  some  specific  form  of  complaint,  otherwise 
the  bee  may  be  charged  with  any  or  every  form  of 
misdeed  either  through  faults  of  commission,  or  of 
the  omission  of  supposed  or  attributed  duties.  This 
would  really  be  saddling  bees  both  wild  and 
domesticated,  that  is,  hive  bees  and  bumble  bees 
generally,  with  duties  which  Nature  has  never 
assigned  them,  or  in  other  words  which  they  have 
not  of  themselves  assumed  nor  could  assume  if  they 
would.  When  the  case  is  stated  too  broadly,  the 
British  public  or  humanity  generally  is  too  liable  to 
assume  that  bees  visit  and  fertilise  or  ought  to 
fertilise  all  manner  of  flowers.  This  is  similar  to  the 
charge  sometimes  attributed  to  gardeners,  that  they 
can  only  conceive  of  two  kinds  of  fungi,  namely. 
Mildew  and  Mushrooms.  As  this  falls  very  short  of 
the  facts,  so  neither  must  we  expect  that  British  nor 
European  bees  generally  can  fertilise,  if  they  would, 
all  manner  and  forms  of  flowers  which  we  find 
huddled  together  in  modern  gardens.  The  species 
of  bees,  even  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  are  but 
moderately  numerous,  and  many  flowers  have 
become  specialised  for  insects  altogether  diflerent  in 
size,  form,  propensities  and  capabilities,  from  bees. 

Hive  and  bumble  bees  are  the  more  common  kinds, 
and  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  they 
are  evidently  the  defendents  in  this  case  or  the 
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objects  of  attack.  The  most  comforting  reflection 
in  this  litigation,  is,  that  those  industrious  insects 
will  not  fail  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  for 
which  they  are  fitted,  although  they  may  fail  in 
bearing  those  burdens  with  which  despotic  task¬ 
masters  would  tax  their  industry.  The  plea  put 
forward  by  '■  D  ”  (p.  420),  "  that  the  bee  is  a  very 
selfish  creature,”  if  weighed  in  the  balance  will  be 
found  wanting ;  for  if  we  view  the  subject  in  that 
light,  then  there  is  no  creature  on  earth  to  which 
that  epithet  is  more  applicable  than  to  man.  The 
writer  in  question  may  hark  back  to  that  very  old 
command  given  to  man  to  go  forth  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  He  has  done  so 
and  subdued  both  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms  to  his  own  advantage.  All  plants  and 
animals  work  primarily  for  their  own  good,  and  the 
advantage  of  others  only  comes  in  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  even  then  it  harks  back  to  self. 
Why  then  accuse  bees  in  the  manner  stated  ?  The 
fact  that  bees  only  visit  those  flowers  from  which 
they  expect  to  obtain  food  I  attribute  to  their 
intelligence.  Man  himself  could  hardly  imitate  a 
better  example  in  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand 
bees  may  and  do  often  have  to  work  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  if  they  do  fail 
sometimes  to  satisfy  our  presumptuous  demands,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ideal  of  all  animals 
having  been  made  entirely  to  meet  the  wants  of  man 
is  rather  an  antiquated  notion. 

Coming  to  particulars,  ”  D  ”  makes  statements 
about  the  Snapdragon  which  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  the  flowers  are  self  fertilising.  Why  then  the 
useless  expenditure  on  the  part  of  nature  to  produce 
large  and  showy  flowers  of  such  wonderful 
mechanism  as  those  of  the  Snapdragon  ?  It  must  at 
least  be  very  extravagant  economy,  if  the  flowers  are 
meant  merely  for  the  protection  of  the  pollen  and 
seed  producing  organs.  That  could  have  been  done 
with  small  and  green  or  otherwise  colourless 
envelopes.  If  the  bee  is  simply  a  robber  in  this 
case,  why  does  the  flower  open  at  all  ?  The  flower 
might  have  been  cleistogamous  like  the  small  and 
self  fertile  ones  of  the  Violet,  Lamium  amplexicaule, 
Chysis  aurea,  Dendrobium  Brymerianum 
histrionicum,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
but  it  is  not. 

I  quite  agree  with  "  D  ”  that  Primroses  are  ”  not 
dependent  on  bees  for  fertilisation,”  and  the 
assumption  which  was  at  one  time  (I  believe)  made 
is  an  erroneous  one.  They  could  not  if  they  would 
fertilise  those  flowers,  because  the  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  tube  prevents  them.  Primroses 
are  visited  by  moths  which  the  ardent  observer 
must  watch  for  during  the  gloaming  hours  and  even 
after  it  is  quite  dark  for  human  eye  to  detect  them 
without  artificial  light.  Moreover,  it  is  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  very  few  of  the  earliest  developed  flowers 
give  rise  to  fertile  ovaries.  The  same  applies  to 
other  flowers  that  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
insect  agency  for  their  fertility.  Very  few  of  the 
large  and  showy  flowers  of  the  Violet  are  fertile,  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  those  expanding 
when  insects  become  more  active,  stand  the  chance 
cf  being  cross  fertilised,  and  that  the  resulting 
seedlings  may  give  rise  to  individuals  that  are 
constitutionally  stronger,  or  better  able  in  one  way 
or  other  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  not  only  against 
competitors  of  their  own  kind,  but  plants  belonging  to 
altogether  different  families.  If  the  race  succeeds  in 
holding  its  own,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect  in  an 
old  country  so  crowded  with  vegetation,  adapted  to 
live  under  various  conditions  and  amongst  compli¬ 
cated  environments.  In  this  they  succeed  except 
when  struggling  against  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy,  man. 

The  pulse  family  is  a  wide  designation,  and  when 
the  above  mentioned  writer  alluded  to  it,  the  reading 
public  would  have  been  more  edified  if  the  writer 
had  been  more  explicit  or  specific.  It  is  a  wrong 
basis  upon  which  to  build  up  a  hypothesis,  by 
assuming  that  all  Pea  plants  are  self  fertilising 
because  the  Garden  Pea  (Pisum  sativum)  is  in  that 
condition.  If  the  flowers  of  modern  varieties  of  Pea 
are  examined,  they  do  not  give  the  beholder  the  idea 
that  they  expect  a  visitor,  for  they  do  not  expand 
properly,  but  wither  up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  are  thrown  off  by  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  seed  pod.  They  are  truly  self  fertilising ;  but  if 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  examine  plants  in  their 
original  habitats,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
would  be  seen  they  required  insect  aid  to  set  their 


fruits.  The  French  or  Kidney  Bean  is  in  the  same 
condition  ;  but  Darwin  found  that  Scarlet  Runners 
when  covered  up  so  as  to  exclude  bees,  were 
infertile. 

I  believe  it  is  somewhere  said,  that  bees  treat  the 
Sweet  Pea  with  the  same  neglect  as  they  do  the 
Garden  Pea  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  They  are 
unable  to  get  at  the  honey  in  the  Sweet  Pea,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  flower  and  the 
strength  that  is  necessary  to  depress  the  wings  of  the 
same.  Hive  bees  are  able  to  depress  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wings,  and  by  that  means  they  are 
^  able  to  get  at  and  collect  the  pollen.  This  may  be 
described  as  an  acl  of  robbery  ;  but  are  we  sure  that 
the  Sweet  Pea  does  not  derive  some  advantage  in 
lieu  of  the  pollen  taken  away  ?  The  flowers  do  not 
always  set,  possibly  owing  to  their  not  being  visited 
by  bees  at  the  proper  time,  and  which  might  have 
been  due  to  unfavourable  weather.  The  mere  act 
of  depressing  the  wings  of  the  flower  is  sufficient  to 
disperse  the  pollen  over  the  top  of  the  stigma. 
Then  the  pollen  taken  away  causes  no  loss,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  quantity  produced  in  excess 
of  requirements.  The  proper  insects  that  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  nectar  produced,  and  fertilise  both 
the  Garden  and  Sweet  Pea,  do  not  exist  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  being 
cultivated  so  long  in  gardens,  that  the  modern 
representatives  of  those  plants  have  degenerated  to 
self  fertilisation. 

Those  who  cultivate  Chinese  Primulas  for  seed 
find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  fertilise  the  flowers  by 
artificial  means  to  render  the  crop  of  seed  a  safe  one. 
The  most  of  the  Chinese  Primulas  are  pin-eyed,  so 
that  if  left  to  themselves  the  pollen  could  not  be 
carried  from  the  short  anthers  to  the  stigmas.  Even 
granting  that  there  were  thrum-eyed  ones  amongst 
them,  and  taking  some  of  the  hardy  Primroses  or 
Polyanthus  by  way  of  example,  the  most  noted 
observers  on  the  subject,  namely,  Darwin,  proved 
that  pollen  from  the  thrum-eyed  flower  falling  upon 
the  stigma  in  the  same  bloom,  was  about  as  barren 
of  effect  as  if  hybridisation  had  been  attempted. 
As  to  there  being  no  evidence  in  nature  of  cross¬ 
fertilisation  from  insect  agency  is  at  utter  variance 
with  facts.  The  seed  farmer  knows  the  chaotic 
condition  into  which  his  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Kales,  Turnips,  &c.,  would  be  thrown  if  he  allowed 
plantations  of  them  to  flower  even  in  proximity. 

Then  numerous  instances  of  true  hybridisation  in 
a  state  of  wild  nature  could  be  given.  As  to  bees 
not  mixing  their  food  while  collecting  it  ;  possibly, 
they  follow  man’s  example  by  mixing  it,  sometimes 
in  a  strange  fashion,  afterwards. — F. 

- -t- - 

IjaftiBperf’  )pipfo)6|iiept  Jlppociatiopp. 

Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — 

At  the  kind  invitation  of  the  President  (Alderman 
Wm.  White,  J.P.),  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
above  Association  assembled  at  Severn  Street  School 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  hear  a  lecture  from 
him  on  ”  Wanderings  in  Swiss  Mountains  and 
Valleys.”  The  lecturer  fully  described  the  various 
points  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  Switzerland,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  lime-light  lantern  showed  the  audience 
views  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks,  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  and  glaciers  viewed  from  different 
aspects.  He  enumerated  the  various  plants  to  be 
seen  growing  on  the  mountains,  and  gave  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  vast  masses  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Gentians  which  he  had  seen  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Rees,  was  passed  to  the  president  for  his  very  able, 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture.  Messrs.  T.  P. 
Cope,  C.  Daniell,  C.  F.  Franklin,  A.  Groves,  W.  B. 
Griffin,  Herbert  Smith,  and  W.  H.  Wilks  exhibited 
plants  and  flowers  (mostly  bulbous),  some  of  which 
showed  excellent  cultivation ;  the  usual  awards 
were  made. 

Kingston. — The  subject  of  the  lecture  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  onTuesday  the  27th,  ult.  was  the  culture  of  the 
Mushrooms,  given  by  Mr.  Benson,  a  grower  for  sale. 
Mr.  Tibbie  presided.  Mr.  Benson  said  that  the  Mush¬ 
room  had  long  been  recognised  as  a  most  popular  and 
nutritious  vegetable,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
enormous  quantities  were  grown,  both  in-doors  and 
out-doors,  yet  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply 
and  he  found  as  good  prices  as  ever  could  be  obtained. 
He  produced  his  chiefly  out-doors,  a  fact  which  might 


surprise  some  persons  who  thought  that  Mushrooms 
could  only  be  grown  in  heat.  He  started  making  up 
his  beds  in  August,  collecting  about  four  cart-loads  of 
fresh  stable  manure  to  start  with.  This  was  well 
prepared  by  shaking,  mixing  and  damping,  until 
properly  heated,  then  when  fit  and  sweet  made  up 
into  ridges  that  reached  3  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  2j  feet  high,  well  trodden  down  and  made  firm  ; 
then  when  at  a  gently  falling  heat  cake  Mushroom, 
spawn  were  broken  into  eight  pieces,  and  these  were 
pressed  or  forced  into  the  manure  at  nine  inches 
apart,  all  over  the  bed.  Then  the  bed  was  covered 
all  over  with  a  coating  of  turfy  loam,  one  inch  thick, 
and  finally  thickly  covered  with  straw  litter.  Such 
beds  would  give  Mushrooms  in  from  five  to  six 
weeks,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  several  months. 
He  had  four  beds  some  20  feet  in  length.  A  very 
fine  sample  of  Mushrooms  was  shown.  A  long 
discussion  followed,  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Henbest.  Mr.  Dean  described  the  process  of 
spawn  making,  a  material  upon  the  good  quality  of 
which  so  much  of  success  depended.  Mr.  Benson, 
to  whom  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded, 
mentioned  that  his  beds  had  been  frozen  in  the 
winter  and  yet  within  three  weeks  were  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  ever. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Gloxinias. — Seedlings  from  early  sowings  should 
now  be  fit  to  transplant  into  pans  or  small  pots. 
Some  prefer  one  method,  some  another,  but  in  pans 
the  seedlings  are  not  so  liable  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  matter  of  watering,  nor  does  the  soil  get  dry  so 
rapidly,  nor  is  it  liable  to  so  rapid  fluctuations  of 
temperature.  The  operation  should  always  be 
performed  before  the  seedlings  get  too  crowded  and 
drawn,  otherwise  the  plants  never  present  the  same 
compact  and  dwarf  appearance  when  they  reach  the 
flowering  stage. 

Palms. — New  specimens  of  Palms  as  they  come 
from  the  nursery  may  be  in  too  small  pots,  and 
require  a  shift  before  they  start  into  fresh  growth. 
A  good  general  compost  is  turfy  loam  and  peat  in 
equal  proportions,  with  some  finely  crushed  bones 
and  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous  and 
open.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  very  rich  soil 
containing  much  perishable  material,  as  it  is 
undesirable  to  encourage  a  rapid  growth  in  Palms, 
the  object  being  to  keep  them  in  health,  useful 
condition,  and  size  as  long  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  smallest  sized  pot 
compatible  with  that  of  the  plant  and  the  bulk  of 
the  roots.  When  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  feeding  with  liquid  manure. 

Gladi  li. — Whenever  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  some  of  the  larger  corms  of  Gladiolus  should 
be  planted  out  for  early  flowering.  If  the  cultivator 
feels  so  inclined  he  can  start  a  batch  in  pots  and 
plant  them  out  when  the  weather  becomes  favour¬ 
able.  The  small  corms  even  if  no  bigger  than  peas 
may  be  planted  out  in  fresh  soil.  Many  of  them 
will  reach  a  flowering  size  by  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Pinks. — Young  plants  of  show  varieties  now  in 
pots  should  be  planted  out  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
if  they  are  well  rooted.  There  is  no  object  in 
retaining  them  in  pots  after  this  period,  but  they 
will  have  time  to  get  firmly  established  before  dry 
weather  sets  in.  Plants  intended  for  forcing  may  be 
introduced  to  heat.  A  low  temperature  should  be 
maintained  and  gradually  increased  to  60°  at  night 
when  the  crowns  have  made  some  growth. 

Alocasias. — Large  plants  generally  commence 
growth  by  throwing  up  flowers ;  these  should  be 
pulled  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  grasped  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  The  young  leaves  that  succeed 
should  be  regulated,  to  prevent  crowding  and  undue 
squeezing  of  the  leaves  which  will  sometimes  occur 
to  their  injury.  Should  any  of  them  still  remain 
unpotted,  the  operation  cannot  much  longer  be 
delayed.  Keep  the  crowns  and  soil  well  above  the 
level  of  the  pot. 

Primula  sinensis. —  For  early  autumn  flowering 
some  seeds  of  Chinese  Primulas  should  now  be  sown 
in  order  to  get  them  into  condition  at  the  time  they 
are  desired. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — Growth  is  now  proceed¬ 
ing  more  rapidly,  and  contemporaneously  with  it 
green  fly  generally  spreads  with  considerable 
rapidity,  settling  chiefly  in  the  buds,  the  more 
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tender  parts  of  which  they  quickly  injure,  and  are 
difficult  to  dislodge  after  they  have  become  firmly 
established.  Before  anything  like  this  happens  they 
should  be  lightly  fumigated  on  one  or  two  successive 
evenings  if  necessary.  Keep  the  plants  elevated  and 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

Gleichenias. — The  creeping  stems  by  which  this 
class  of  Ferns  may  be  propagated  are  of  a  slender 
and  wiry  nature,  and  should  not  be  severed  from  the 
mother  plant  until  they  have  formed  roots.  They 
may,  however,  be  layered  in  small  pots  alongside  of 
the  large  ones,  and  severed  from  the  mother  plant 
when  they  have  formed  roots  of  their  own. 

Vines. — In  houses  where  the  Vines  are  now  in 
bloom,  a  night  temperature  of  65®  to  70°  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  allow¬ 
ing  of  a  rise  to  80°  by  day,  or  more  from  sunheat. 
Fertilise  Muscats  with  pollen  other  than  their  own, 
using  a  hare's  tail  or  a  camel  hair  brush.  The  latter 
is  the  most  tedious,  but  most  efficacious,  and  least 
liable  to  injure  the  tender  skin  of  the  young  fruits. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  house  with  young 
Vines  in  spring,  a  border  should  be  prepared  for 
them.  If  they  are  to  be  allowed  the  run  of  outside 
and  inside  borders,  the  latter  only  need  be  made  the 
first  year,  and  that  need  not  be  very  wide. 

Melons. — Plants  that  are  grown  in  heated  pits 
with  the  object  of  letting  the  stems  run  over  the 
beds  should  be  pinched  after  they  have  begun  to 
run  with  the  object  of  getting  a  number  of  shoots 
from  each.  Three  or  four,  but  generally  the  latter 
number,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  to 
encourage.  All  the  rest  should  be  removed  when 
they  make  their  appearance.  After  these  four  have 
grown  for  about  20  in.  they  may  in  turn  be  stopped  . 
the  laterals  they  produce  will  bear  flowers,  the  setting 
of  which  should  be  attended  to  in  due  season. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  bearing  should  have 
copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure,  provided 
they  are  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growing  state. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70'^,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15°  during  the  day  from  sun  heat. 
Old  shoots  that  have  done  bearing  may  be  removed 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  the  young  shoots 
that  arise. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  are  now  very  easily  excited 
into  growth,  and  if  an  early  batch  is  desired  they 
should  be  pruned  into  shape,  then  placed  in  a  little 
heat  till  the  buds  start,  after  which  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  balls  reduced,  and 
repotted  in  similar  sizes  unless  the  pots  are  really 
too  small  for  the  plants.  Use  a  light  and  sandy, 
but  rich  compost,  containing  a  quantity  of  decayed 
cow  manure,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  pigeons' 
dung  broken  up  fine. 

Verbenas. — See  that  the  plants  are  not  too 
crowded  or  getting  overrun  with  green  fly ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  must  be  put  by  themselves  or  into  a 
house  that  is  being  fumigated.  Cuttings  may  still 
be  rooted  to  grow  into  pot  specimens ;  and  those 
that  are  fairly  well  rooted  must  be  potted  off  at  once. 
Where  a  large  quantity  for  bedding  purposes  is 
desired,  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  to  furnish  a 
greater  quantity  of  cuttings  later  on.  They  require 
but  a  short  time  to  root  when  in  a  growing  state. 

__  ^ 

Quescions  sno  ansoiERs. 

Salt  and  Soot  for  Potatos. — Omega  :  These 
materials  are  sometimes  applied  to  agricultural 
crops,  but  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  corn  crops. 
Salt  in  itself  is  of  no  value  to  plants,  bat  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  as  an  outdoor  servant  in  bringing  other 
materials,  but  particularly  those  containing  nitrogen, 
into  a  state  suitable  for  appropriation  by  plants.  You 
could  therefore  mix  it  with  the  soot  or  scatter  the 
two  separately  over  the  ground.  The  exact  propor¬ 
tions  are  of  no  material  value,  but  about  two  parts  of 
soot  to  one  of  salt  would  meet  the  case,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  materials  so  mixed  do  not  form  a  chemical 
union.  Scattering  them  over  the  ground  broadcast 
would  be  better  than  merely  spreading  them  along 
the  drills.  Wood  ashes  constitute  a  valuable  manure 
for  Potatos,  and  if  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy  a  light  dressing  of  lime  at  planting  time  would 
be  serviceable.  Then  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
could  be  given  in  showery  weather  when  the  plants 
are  growing. 

American  Blight. — Omega  :  You  cannot  begin  too 
soon  in  your  attempts  to  eradicate  this  pest.  Some 
of  the  insects  live  amongst  the  roots  beneath  the 
ground  during  winter,  and  you  might  have  com¬ 
menced  with  them  during  winter  by  spreading  some 
quicklime  over  the  ground  around  the  trees  and 
digging  it  in.  The  trees  themselves  might  be 
dressed  at  the  same  time.  Clear  away  any  moss 
and  lichens  which  may  be  upon  them  :  then  with  a 


half  worn  brush  just  kept  moistened  with  paraffin, 
rub  the  places  which  you  can  see  to  be  infested  with 
the  pest.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
the  operation,  which  you  may  repeat  at  intervals 
during  the  summer,  should  fresh  insects  make  their 
appearance  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  trees. 

Names  of  Plants. — James  Nicol :  The  Cornelian 
Cherry,  Cornus  Mas. 

Communications  Received. — E.  W.  &  S.— M  T. 
—A.  D.— H.  &  S  -  C.  K.— J.  T.— J.  C.— H.  B.— 
O.  B.— A.  W.  G.  W.— B.  S.  W. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  — 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  West  Maumee  Street, 
Adrian,  Michigan  U.S.A. — Chrysanthemums  and 
Carnations. 

ViLMORiN  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Dahlias,  Cannas  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Farm 
Seeds. 

Proctor  &  Rylands,  Carr’s  Lane,  Birmingham. 
— Bone  and  Special  Manures. 


Many  Acres  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ! 

JANNOCH,  Largest  Grower  ot 

•  lilies  of  the  VALI.EY  in  the  Kingdom,  offers 
3-year-old  flowering  Crowns  for  forcing,  and  2  and  i-year-old 
Crowns  for  planting  out,  of  unsurpassed  qual  ty.  Hundreds  ot 
testimonials.  Catalogues  with  all  particulars,  instruction  how 
to  grow  and  force  them  successfully,  free  on  application. 

T.  JANNOCH  (Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  special  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales),  Dersingham,  King’s 
Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Begonias,  Yellow,  Wliite,  Orange, 

Scarlet,  Pink,  5,  one  of  each  colour,  is.  3d.;  10,  2s.  3d.  ; 
20  4S.  ;  100  mixed,  los.  Gloxinias,  large  flowering  bulbs,  6 
IS.  3d.;  12,  2S.  3d. ;  24,4s.  Gladiolas,  Hybrids,  size  of  five- 
shilling  piece,  all  colours,  12,  is.  3d.  ;  24,  2s.  3d.  Gladiolas, 
Brech.  Same  price.  Large  transplanted  plant  Pansies, 
Violas,  Daisies,  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Di^talis,  Fox¬ 
gloves,  24,  13.  6d. ;  48,  2S.  6d.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Coleus, 
Calceolaiias,  12,  is.  3d.  ;  all  carriage  paid.  TURNER, 
Lydiate,  Liverpool. _ 

ARTICHOKES. 

A  large  quantity  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  sound 
tubers  of  fine  quality. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

DICKSONS’  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 


— - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  6th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  slow 
trade  for  Agricultural  seeds.  English  Red  Clover 
and  Cowgrass  are  in  shorter  supply  and  dearer. 
White  Clover  is  also  higher.  Foreign  Red  Clover, 
Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady.  Italian  Ryegrass  firm. 
Perennial  Ryegrass  easier. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  jih,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  40  80 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  o  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  1626 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  o  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


I.  d. 
6 

2 

3 
3 


I.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  2  0 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


s.  d 
6  0 


I.  d. 

3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


2  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


i.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  o  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  o  36  o 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  o  12  o 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  o  18  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  90180 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0  | 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


I.  d.  s  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  15  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  iS  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  0 
Solannms  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  z  0 
Carnations... per  doz.  10  30 
Daffodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Daffodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  30  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  40  60 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  30 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  60 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.per  bch.  26  40 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bobs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  1626 


X.  d. 

s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  o  3 

I  0 

Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  i  o 

2  0 

Pelargoniums  12  sps.  0  6 

I  0 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  0 

6  0 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  i  6 

4  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  i  o 

2  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 

I  0 

Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  2  0 

4  0 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

4  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  3  0 

6  0 

—  Saflfrano...per  doz.  2  0 

3  0 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

2  0 

Snowdrops, doz. bchs.  i  6 

2  6 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  o  6 

I  0 

Tulips,  doz.  blooms  o  6 

I  0 

Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  i  6 

3  0 

Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  2  0 

2  6 

Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  1  0 

2  0 

Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  0  6 

I  6 

ILillLilUlVi;  AXJRATXJlVr. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Splendid  Bulbs  . 4/-,  6/-,  and  10/-  per  dozen. 

Lilium  Album  Kraetzerii  ...  6/-  to  9/-  „  ,, 

„  Rubrum  Omentum  ...  6/-  „  „ 

,,  Melpomene  .  10/-  ,,  ,, 

,,  Kramerii .  6,1-  „  „ 

And  all  other  Lilies  at  equally  low  prices.  American  Pearl 
Tuberoses  6/-  per  100.  Thousands  of  Orchids  in  stock.  Please 
write  for  List  to ; — H.  A.  TRACY,  F.R.H.S.,  Lily  and 
Orchid  Nursery,  TWICKENHAM. 

ISAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON  have  for 

I  immediate  disposal  as  follows,  all  of  first-class  quality,  in 
full  health  and  vigour : — 

RHODODENDRONS,  White,  full  ofbuds. 

,,  Scarlet  and  other  varieties,  full  of  buds. 

,,  Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticum  varieties,  from  i  to  4 
feet,  at  remarkably  low  prices,  all  bushy  fine  plants. 
PRIVET,  Oval-leaf,  from  2  to  4  feet,  fine;  ASH,  Common, 
and  MOUNTAIN  BEECH;  HAZEL,  HORSE  CHEST¬ 
NUTS,  ELM,  LARCH,  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  POPLARS 
(various),  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  THORN  QUICK. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  SYCAMORE,  and  WILLOWS, 
all  good,  well-grown  Trees,  from  to  4  feet,  and  upwards. 
ROSES  AUCUBAS,  BERBERIS,  AQUIFOLIA,  BOX, 
CUPRESSUS,  DOGWOOD,  GOLDEN  ELDERS,  HOL¬ 
LIES,  IVIES.  LAURELS,  RETINOSPORAS,  English 
and  Irish  YEWS,  AZALEAS  (various),  and  many  other 
varieties.  For  Price  List,  apply  to — 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

Ne'sir,  Gein.'u.ln.e^  'inrell  tested* 

On  receipt  of  Postal  Order  is.  6d..  or  20  stamps,  we  will  send 
Post  Free  i  oz.  each  of  Wheeler's  Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow- 
Crown  Parsnip,  Masterpiece  Onion  (grand  exhibition  or 
main  crop  variety),  and  Sele*  ted  Carrot ;  §  oz.  each,  of  Savoy, 
Radish,  Early  Turnip, and  Broccoli  early  and  late;  i  packet 
each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow,  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  Choice 
Flower  Seeds. 

Also  for  is.  extra,  i  packet  each  Mustard,  Cress,  Beet, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  or  Brussel  Sprouts,  Leek,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Golden  Ball  Turnip;  and  with  every  2s.  6d.  parcel  we 
will  send  Two  Grand  Novelties — A  Packet  of  Improved  Queen 
Peas  (large  handsome  pods,  containing  eleven  to  thirteen 
delicious  Peas),  and  a  packet  Exhibit  on  Long  Pod  Bean 
(enormous  pods  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  of  finest 
flavour). 

The  above  Parcels  contain  5s.  6d.  worth  of  finest  quality 
Seeds  for  P.  O.  2s.  6d  or  32  stamps. 

GROYES  &  SON, 

PiDDLETRENTHIDE,  DoRCHESTER. 


FERNS  SPECIALITY. 

We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fNo.  22),  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  fiee.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s.;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40S.  TOO  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  kinds, 
45s.;  100,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


OOnSTTEnSTTS. 
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Bees  as  Flower  Fertilisers  439 

Brassavola  glauca  . 43'5 

Carrots  . 434 

Chysis  Chelsoni  . 435 

Climbing  plants  . 435 

Clivias  at  Chelsea  . 439 
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num . 435 
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Rhubaib . 434 

Pinks,  Florists,  Laced  . 436 

Popular  plants . 431 

Primulas . 433 
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Watereri . 439 

Roses,  Synonymous  . 432 

Root  Action  in  Winter . 437 
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XHOIVCSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agent  for  London;— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VMEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  T estimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


March  10,  1894, 


USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 


Price  3s.  Post  Free,  3s.  '^d. 


“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  h  Shrubs’ 


BY 


-A..  ID.  WEBSTEI?/, 

Author  of  Practical  Forestry  f  '^British  Orchids  f  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 

and  Gardens. 


Price  55.  Post  Free,  5s. 

“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE” 

BY 

ARCHIBiLLD  F.  BARROM, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  IS.  bd.  Post  Free,  is.  ^d. 

“THE  CARNATION” 

BY 

B.  S.  BOOWBBB. 

Contains  the  History,  Properties,  and  Management  of  this  popular  flower,  with  a 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


Price  IS. 

FERNS  AND 


By  Post,  IS.  fyd. 


FERN  CULTURE 


J.  BIRKENHE  jSLB,  E.  R.  H.  S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool,  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 

baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 


London:  “Gardening  World  ”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


OR  BY  ORDERS  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


March  17,  1894. 


THE  GARDENING  WORED. 
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WARES 

NEW 

Issue  of  Catalopes 

For  18S4:, 

Just  Published,  containing  full  Descriptions,  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  notes  upon  cultivation  of  the  celebrated 
Collections  of 

HARDY  BORDER  PERENNIALS, 
HARDY  ALPINE  PLANTS, 

HARDY  AQUATIC  &  BOG  PLANTS, 
HARDY  LILIES, AN  IMMENSE  COLLECTION 
HARDY  IRIS,  ALL  SECTIONS, 

HARDY  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS, 
HARDY  JAPANESE&OTHER  PRIMULAS 
HARDY  P;EONIES,tree  &  herbaceous 
HARDY  FERNS,  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC, 
HARDY  CLIMBERS,  AGRAND  COLLECTION 
HARDY  CLEMATIS,  JESSAMINES, 
HARDY  AND  OTHER  ROSES, 

HARDY  BAMBOOS,  GRASSES,  &c., 
HARDY  GAILLARDIAS, 

HARDY  SUNFLOWERS, 

HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS, 
HARDY  BORDER  PICOTEES, 

HARDY  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES, 
HARDY  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 
HARDY  HOLLYHOCKS,  PANSIES, 
PINKS, 

HARDY  TRITOMAS,  TRILLIUMS, 
HARDY  XMAS  &  LENTEN  ROSES, 
HARDY  ORIENTAL  &  OTHER  POPPIES, 
HARDY  CISTUS  OR  ROCK  ROSES, 
HARDY  ANEMONES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 
HARDY  POTENTILLAS,  PRIMROSES, 
HARDY  BRITISH  &  OTHER  ORCHIDS, 

AND 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  FAMILIES 

OF 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 


CATALOGUES  for  1895 

PREYIOUSLY  ISSUED 

CONSIST  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
BEGDNiAS  AND  GLDXINIAS, 
GLADIOLUS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BULBS, 
AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

All  of  which  may  still  be  had  free  on  application 

TO 

THOMAS  S.  WARE 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

(Please  mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  catalogues.) 


NEW  PEAS. 


‘PROMOTION.’ 

3s.  6d.  per  quart,  post  free. 

The  convenient  height  (i|^  to  z  feet)  and  good 
cropping  qualities  of  this  valuable  second- 
early  Pea  will  be  highly  appreciated.  The 
haulm  is  heavily  laden  with  fair-sized  pods, 
containing  about  7  large  Peas  of  the  choicest 
quality. 

From  Mr.  G.  BRUNDRIT,  Bucklow  Hill  Your  New 
Pea — ‘  Promotion  ' — cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  I  had 
an  excellent  crop.  The  pods  are  large,  and  well  filled  with 
Peas  ot  tine  flavour,  and  being  dwarf,  but  few  sticks  are 
required — a  great  consideration  where  sticks  are  scarce.” 


^SENATOR/ 

2s.  6d.  per  pint,  post  free. 

A  cross  between  the  varieties  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Culverwell  Giant  Marrow,  and  is 
a  very  remarkable  cropper,  the  pods  being 
produced  mostly  in  pairs ;  they  are  of  good 
size,  and  contain  about  g  large  Peas,  which 
are  sweet  in  flavour  ;  to  3  feet  in  height. 

From  Mr.  H.  SAMPSON,  Aughton  : — “Webbs’  NewPta 
— ‘  Senator  ’ — pleased  me  much  ;  it  is  an  excellent  variety, 
good  cropper,  and  of  prime  quality ;  the  row  when  in  pod 
was  quite  a  pictuie.” 


See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  Is.  post  free. 


WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STDURBRIDGE. 


CARNATIONS 

AND 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Wm.CUTBUSH  &  Son 

Beg  to  state  that  the  following  are  now  ready  for 
sending  out,  and  early  orders  will  receive  every 
attention. 

A  Dll  ATI  fill  Leopold 

UAIlIlM  I  lull,  de  Rothschild 

GARNATIDN, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

The  Guernsey  Set  of  Six  Distinct  Exhibition 
varieties. 

Full  Particulars  upon  application — 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N. 

an(d  BARNET,  HERTS. 


ALLFLOWER,  POLYANTHUS, 

and  HEARTING  KALE.— Select  dark  red  Wall¬ 
flower,  mottled,  white,  and  yellow  Polyanthus, selected  Strain; 
and  select  Hearting.  KALE  SEEDS  for  SALE,  all  1891, 
guaranteed  rt-al  grand  stuff. —  JAS.  LAWSON,  4,  Thornton 
Place,  Sunderland. 


Williams' 

World  R^enowncci 
riowcr,Vcg:etatole  and 
Agriei/ltural 

seeDS 

- Carriage  Paid  — 

For  Full  Partlealars 

See  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 

— Gratis  ^  Post  Free.-= — 

B.S.tZlILLIAMS^SON 

Upper  Holloway,  London.N. 
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TIT  IE  I 

autiful  Flowers 
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FLOWI 

OF 

ER  SEEDS 

SUTTON’S 

Consists  of  Aster,  Mi 
Ten-week  Stock, 

SUTTON’S 

Consists  of  Aster,  Ba 
other 

SUTTON’S 

Consists  of  Aster,  Ca 
Portulaca,  Primul 

10/6  COLLECTION 

jnonette.  Nasturtium,  Sweet  Peasi 
and  other  Beautiful  Varieties. 

15/-  COLLECTION 

Isam,  Phlox,  Portulaca,  Zinnia,  and 
Beautiful  Varieties. 

21/-  COLLECTION 

ceolaria,  Cineraria  Petunia,  Pnlox, 
a,  and  other  Beautiful  Varieties. 

OTHER  COL 

LECTIONS  from  2,6. 

ALL  FLOWER 

SEEDi  SENT  POST  FREE. 

SUTTI 

GENUINE  ONLY 

DN’S  SEEDS 

FROM  SUTTON  S  SONS, READING.  , 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  458. 

“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  19th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  20th. — Sale  of  the  Forest  Farm  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  ix  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  21st. — Sale  of  Hardy  Ornamental 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  Palms,  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 


^a<|44t(iii5  IjlitHil, 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S, 

SATURDAY ,  MARCH  ijthy  1894. 


fPRiNG  Development. — It  looks  very 
much  now,  in  spite  of  the  fears  that 
have  been  expressed,  as  if  there  will  be  no 
overdue  precocity  on  the  part  of  vegetation, 
and  that  everything  will  open  in  its  proper 
season.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of 
March,  and  nothing  is  so  exceptionally 
forward.  The  progress  made  in  bud 
development  has  been  so  slow  that  a  month 
slips  by  ere  we  note  that  there  is  much  of 
change,  and  certainly  after  March  is  passed 
through  we  are  ready  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  bloom  and  leafage.  If  we  have 
had  very  little  of  frost  there  has  not  been 
very  much  of  unusual  warmth.  One  or 
two  days  of  bright  sunshine  have  been 
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counteracted  by  several  days  of  dull  gloom, 
with  perhaps  rain  and  wind,  so  that  Nature 
has  found  no  stimulus  in  such  weather 
conditions. 

Perhaps  these  are  the  best  conditions  too, 
for  they  neither  encourage  or  check,  but 
they  do  no  harm.  Were  there  to  be  a  long 
spell  of  easterly  wind  with  dull  cloud  or 
mist,  the  effects  of  such  weather  upon 
the  blooms  expanded  or  in  embryo  might 
be  of  the  worst,  because  the  pollen  suffers 
materially  in  such  a  case  and  becomes  in¬ 
fertile.  To  our  ordinary  vision,  pollen 
consists  of  so  many  minute  golden  grains 
or  mere  dust,  and  little  else.  Pollen  is, 
however,  a  species  of  protoplasm,  imbued 
with  the  capacity  to  generate  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  such  as  might  well  seem  to  us  to  be 
marvellous,  were  we  not  aware  of  its 
capacities  without,  perhaps,  fully  compre¬ 
hending  its  vital  properties.  Cold  can,  and 
does  injure  these  vital  forces,  and  it  is  in 
that  way  weather  that  is  so  deterrent  does 
harm. 

A  capital  feature  of  our  present  spring,  so 
far  at  least,  is  that  it  is  rather  common¬ 
place,  therefore  calls  for  no  special 
comment,  creates  no  special  fears,  nor  ex¬ 
cites  any  unusual  anticipations.  It  is  true 
that  a  comparatively  open  winter,  such  as 
we  have  just  passed  through,  is  often 
succeeded  by  a  cold  spring,  but  it  may  not 
always  be  so.  In  any  case  it  is  not  the 
winter  after  all  that  we  have  to  fear,  because 
that  is  gone,  and  all  is  well.  It  is  the 
spring,  the  month  of  April,  perhaps,  that 
may  after  all  prove  like  our  harbour  bar  ; 
yet  even  that  we  may  well  hope  to  safely 
cross,  and  finally  enter  into  the  possession 
of  a  pleasant  and  prolific  summer. 

M  Minister  of  Horticulture. — We 
haveheard  somuch  oflate,  arising  from 
certain  changes  made  in  the  composition  of 
the  Government,  of  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  what 
was  once  a  fondly-cherished  idea  with  some 
persons — the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Horticulture.  It  is  well  that  such  sugges¬ 
tion  has  had  ample  time  to  “  stew,”  for  it 
is  as  a  result  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
anyone  is  now  prepared  to  support  it. 

What  sort  of  chaos  would  happen  in 
Government  did  we  have  a  minister 
appointed  to  take  special  charge  of  every 
department  of  trade  or  particular  industry 
goodness  only  knows,  but  at  least  twenty 
of  such  ediles  would  have  to  be  found,  with, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  power  to  add 
to  their  number  from  time  to  time.  This 
at  once  shows  the  absurdity  of  singling  out 
any  one  special  vocation  as  needing  a 
minister.  Of  course  it  may  be  said.  If 
agriculture  why  not  horticulture  ?  The  two 
things,  however,  do  not  run  together. 
Agriculture  has  myriads  of  interests, 
especially  in  relation  to  cattle  disease,  im¬ 
ports,  exports,  railway  transit,  &c.,  that 
may  render  a  special  minister  needful.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  matter  who  may  hold 
the  office,  can  anyone  honestly  say  that  the 
existence  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  in 
any  way  helped  to  save  that  industry  from 
falling  into  a  most  distressful  state. 

Causes  are  at  present  operating  to  place 
agriculture  in  a  parlous  condition,  such  as 
no  minister  can  dominate.  He  may  devise, 
with  the  aid  of  Parliament,  some  trifling 
ameliorations,  but  the  real  causes  for  the 
existing  condition  of  agriculture  lie  deep  in 
our  social  system,  and  time  alone  can  bring 
the  needful  remedy.  We  point  to  that 
conclusion,  however,  not  to  provoke  discus¬ 
sion,  but  to  indicate  the  futility  of  having  a 
Minister  of  Horticulture,  as  there  is 
absolutely  no  room  for  such  an  official  to 
render  to  horticulture  any  service.  Given 
a  condition  of  national  prosperity,  and 
horticulture  thrives.  Given  national 


depression,  and  horticulture  is  depressed. 
Still,  even  now  things  hold  on  fairly  well, 
and  we  have  great  faith  in  bettering.  A 
rebound  nationally  will  presently  come,  and 
with  that  rebound  will  come  greater  pros¬ 
perity  to  our  vocation. 

RSENic  ON  Apples. —  It  needs  very  much 
of  credulity  to  believe  that  the  mere 
spraying  of  Apple  trees  in  the  spring,  just 
about  when  in  bloom  or  whilst  the  leaves 
are  yet  young,  with  some  arsenical  solution 
'can  be  productive  of  harm  to  the  fruits  when 
fully  developed.  Remembering  that  from 
the  time  of  spraying  until  the  fruits  are 
gathered  and  sold  there  must  have  been 
numerous  drenching  rains,  it  seems  so  very 
unlikely  that  any  of  the  insecticide,  even 
the  most  minute  character,  can  have  been 
left  on  or  become  attached  to  the  fruits. 
There  is  always  such  a  readiness  in  certain 
quarters  to  raise  a  scare  even  without 
tangible  grounds,  simply  because  it  makes 
attractive  “  copy,”  hence  we  have  to  take 
very  much  of  the  information  furnished  in 
the  general  press  when  of  an  alarming  kind 
with  a  very  big  grain  of  salt. 

The  making  of  mares’  nests  is  a  vocation 
that  will  exist  and  thrive  so  long  as  the 
world  endures.  Probably  to  hosts  of 
ordinary  growers  of  Apples  all  these 
frequent  adjurations  to  employ  all  sorts  of 
poisonous  compounds  for  the  cleansing  of 
trees  seem  absurd.  They  give  their  trees 
good  cultivation  and  ample  thinnings,  and 
are  never  much  troubled  with  insect  pests. 
It  is  odd  that  we  should  hear  so  much  more 
of  the  need  for  these  dressings  with  insecti¬ 
cides  in  America  than  at  home.  The 
obvious  deduction  is  that  after  all  either 
their  methods  of  culture  are  inferior  to 
ours  or  else  their  atmosphere  is  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  insect  life 
than  is  ours. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  aver  that 
there  may  not  be  times  when  applications 
to  trees  of  potent  dressings  may  not  be 
needful,  but  certainly  in  all  cases  good 
culture  proves  to  be  the  best  preventative 
of  insect  attacks,  just  as  insecticides  may 
be  for  the  time  of  danger  the  best  remedy. 
It  iswell  that  the  advantages  of  good  culture, 
keeping  trees  thin,  the  stems  clean,  and  the 
soil  about  the  roots  free  from  refuse  and 
fairly  well  fed,  should  be  fully  emphasised 
now  that  so  much  is  being  written  about 
fruit  culture. 

- -*• - 

The  Crewe  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  is 
fixed  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  loth. 

The  Farningham  Rose  Show, — The  date  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition,  originally  fixed  for  June  27th,  has  been 
altered  to  Tuesday,  July  3rd. 

The  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  is 
fixed  to  be  held  on  November  ist  and  2nd. 

The  Abbey  Park,  Leicester.— We  learn  from  Mr. 
J.  Burn  that  a  grand  flower  show  and  g-ala  will 
again  be  held  in  this  park,  the  date  fixed  upon  being 
Tuesday,  August  7th. 

Mr.  A.  McDonald,  late  of  Garvald  Gardens, 
Dolphinton,  N.B.,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
Cluny  Macpherson,  Esq.,  Cluny  Castle,  Inverness- 
shire. 

Heating  by  Hot  Water. — We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  Mr.  Walter  Jones’  admirable  little  handbook  on 
“Heating  by  Hot  Water’’  (Crosby,  Lockwood  & 
Son)  has  reached  a  second  edition,  a  fact  which 
bears  the  best  of  testimony  to  its  useful  character. 
The  new  edition  has  been  considerably  added  to  and 
improved  in  several  important  particulars,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  gardening 
books. 

New  Recreation  Grounds  at  Bedford  and  Willesden. 
— Messrs.  William  Barron  &  Son,  Landscape 
Gardeners  of  Elvaston  Nurseries,  near  Derby,  have 
been  entrusted  by  the  Corporation  of  Bedford  with 
the  laying  out  and  planting  of  a  large  piece  of 
ground  which  lies  behind  the  fine  promenade  on  the 


embankment  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ouse 
below  the  bridge.  They  have  also  obtained  the 
contract  for  planting  the  new  park  at  Willesden, 
which  is  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Robson, 
Engineer  to  the  Willesden  Local  Board. 

Hyacinth  Show  at  Haarlem. — Last  autumn  two 
show  beds  of  Hyacinths  were  planted  in  Messrs.  E. 
H.  Krelage  &  Son’s  nursery,  at  the  Zijlweg  (Over- 
veen),  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  each  containing  over 
600  bulbs,  selected  from  the  best,  choicest  and 
newest  varieties.  Next  month  these  beds  will  make 
a  brilliant  show,  and  cannot  help  but  prove  a  great 
attraction  to  any  English  visitors  who  may  venture 
on  a  trip  to  Holland  during  the  flowering  season. 
The  beds  will  be  covered  with  a  spacious  tent  during 
the  flowering  period  of  the  bulbs.  In  consequence 
of  the  favourable  season  of  1893,  Hyacinths  in 
general  are  expected  to  be  extremely  fine  this  year, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Haarlem  Show  will  be 
of  a  superior  character. 

A  Gardening  Hero. — The  last  number  of  The 
People  contains  the  portrait  of  a  gardening  hero 
whose  claims  to  this  distinction  are  thus  stated  : — 
"  Henry  Ellison,  the  subject  of  our  '  Hero  ’  sketch 
this  week,  on  January  7th  last,  whilst  skating  on  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Harlesden,  saw  three 
young  females  suddenly  immersed  in  the  middle  of 
the  canal  where  the  water  reaches  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
Being  an  expert  swimmer  Ellison,  lying  face  down¬ 
wards,  made  for  the  spot  where  the  three  girls  were 
struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  breaking  ice,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  bank  amidst  the 
hearty  cheering  of  the  spectators.  His  noble  con¬ 
duct  was,  however,  well  nigh  going  unrecognised 
until  a  local  lady — Miss  Cakebread — brought  his 
gallant  deed  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  which  deservedly  awarded  him  the  society’s 
testimonial  inscribed  on  vellum,  and  this  was  pub¬ 
licly  presented  to  him  at  a  crowded  meeting  of 
neighbours  and  friends  held  at  the  Green  Man 
Hotel.  Mr.  Ellison,  who  saved  the  life  of  a  young 
man  from  drowning  in  the  Serpentine  fourteen  years 
ago,  is  head  gardener  to  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Baker,  the 
well-known  City  auctioneer,  at  his  mansion 
Harlesden  Lodge.” 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— At  the  recent 
monthly  meeting  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Mr. 
James  Grieve,  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  S.  Johnston,  Sillerbithall,  Hawick, 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  vegetables  of  to-day— how  to 
grow  them,  and  how  to  judge  them.”  After  com¬ 
menting  on  the  growing  feeling  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  science  of  horticulture,  he  glanced  at  the 
value  of  vegetables  generally  as  articles  of  food,  and 
went  on  to  discuss  those  which,  in  his  view,  were 
most  in  use,  and  were  most  appreciated.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  growing  vegetables,  he  suggested,  required 
far  more  attention  than  it  got,  and  in  this  connection 
he  not  only  emphasised  the  necessity  there  was  for 
procuring  good  seed,  but  indicated  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  guiding  principles  of  manuring,  alike 
economically  and  profitably.  Speaking  of  the 
potato,  Mr.  Johnston  observed  that  after  growing 
1 13  varieties,  he  had  given  the  places  of  honour  to 
“Abundance,”  “Satisfaction,”  and  “Snowdrop” — 
the  quality  being  first-class  and  the  produce  good. 
Regarding  the  matter  of  adjudication,  he  remarked 
that  one  required  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  to 
be  a  judge  of  vegetables,  and  he  afterwards  sketched 
a  plan — that  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  “marks” 
— whereby,  in  his  opinion,  justice  might  be  done. 
In  conclusion,  he  commented  on  the  remarkable 
development  there  had  been  in  recent  years  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables.  At  the  close— after  some 
discussion — Mr.  Johnston  was  awarded  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks. 

Philodendron  verrucosum. — This  curious  species 
is  grown  under  various  names  such  as  P.Lindeni  and 
P.  Carderi.  Although  one  of  the  climbing  kinds, 
it  is  of  moderate  growth,  clinging  to  the  surface 
of  some  support,  from  which  it  throws  out  its 
large  leaves  with  long  and  very  curious  petioles. 
The  latter  are  densely  covered  with  long  and 
curious  processes  like  short,  stumpy  and  fleshy 
rootlets.  They  do  not,  however,  cling  to  anything, 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  true  rootlets  upon 
the  stems.  The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
heart-shaped,  and  of  a  velvety  olive  green.  When 
they  first  expand  the  mid-rib  and  principal  veins 
are  greenish  yellow,  thus  contrasting  with  the  rich 
hue  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf. 
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A  LONDON  FERN 

NURSERY. 

In  the  thickly  populated  neighbourhood  of  Lough¬ 
borough  Junction,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
is  the  London  Fern  Nursery  of  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Ferns,  under  glass  at  all  events,  thrive  in  smoky 
districts  and  large  towns  better  than  any  other  class 
of  plants,  and  certainly  with  much  less  risk  of  injury 
from  fog  than  the  bulk  of  flowering  plants.  Mr. 
Smith’s  establishment  is  rightly  named  a  Fern 
nursery,  for  he  scarcely  attempts  to  grow  anything 
else  than  Ferns,  which  he  disposes  of  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  for  disposal.  He  does  not  even  grow 
them  to  the  usual  market  size,  that  is,  plants 
occupying  48-size  pots.  On  the  contrary,  he  may 
be  said  to  grow  them  to  that  size  which  would 
require  a  60  or  48-size  for  their  next  shift.  He 
grows  entirely  for  the  trade,  and  the  quantity  of 
stuff  which  he  turns  out  of  a  restricted  area  of 
ground  during  the  course  of  a  year  is  marvellous. 
Some  idea  of  the  enormous  number  maybe  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  he  requires  about  200,000  of 
Pteris  cretica  cristata  to  supply  his  customers 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  He  has  a  few  rare 
things,  but  that  not  being  his  object,  he  confines  his 
collection  to  100  kinds  or  thereby  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful  Ferns,  whether  new  or  old,  and 
which  may  readily  be  turned  to  account  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  not  onl}  so,  but  expected  to  give 
satisfaction  when  so  used.  New  kinds  arise,  which 
attain  only  to  temporary  notoriety,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  not  suitable,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  for  decorative  purposes. 

One  lean-to  house  is  devoted  to  propagating 
purposes,  chiefly  the  raising  of  Ferns  from  spores, 
and  the  quantities  to  be  seen  in  the  prothallus  stage 
is  remarkable,  for  Mr.  Smith  takes  a  thousand  or 
more  out  of  a  single  pot,  so  that  the  baby  Ferns  in 
this  house  must  number  millions.  Others  are  show¬ 
ing  the  first  frond  or  two,  but  soon  after  this  happens 
they  are  pricked  off  thickly  into  boxes.  Finally 
they  are  potted  into  2J  in.  pots,  and  when  they  have 
fully  occupied  this  size  they  are  ready  for  disposal. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  forcing,  but  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  large  houseful  or  two,  the  rest  are 
allowed  to  come  on  gradually;  in  fact,  during  the 
winter  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  resting.  In 
a  series  of  low  frames  they  are  stood  upon  a  bottom 
of  ashes,  so  that  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the 
latter  push  their  way  into  the  ashes  from  which  they 
extract  sufiicient  moisture  to  render  watering 
unnecessary  during  winter.  Under  these  conditions 
they  gradually  and  naturally  develop  fine  crowns, 
which  make  good  plants  directly  they  receive  a  shift 
into  larger  pots  and  the  temperature  rises  in  spring. 
These  little  plants  are  full  of  vigour  and  start  away 
strongly  whenever  the  conditions  are  favourable. 

The  hardier  kinds  are  kept  in  the  frames,  includ¬ 
ing  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  C.  Fortunei,  and  C. 
caryotideum,  all  of  which  are  perfectly  healthy  and 
free  from  bug,  scale,  thrips,  and  other  insect  pests, 
which  are  often  3  plague  where  high  temperatures 
are  employed.  A  dark  evergreen  Fern  that  comes 
in  very  handy  for  decorative  purposes  is  Polystichum 
setosum.  The  fronds  are  of  that  leathery  character 
common  to. several  of  that  genus.  The  delicately 
cut  fronds  of  Onychium  japonicum  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  kinds  above-mentioned.  The  heavily 
crested  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum  is  grown 
in  some  quantity,  and  the  crowns  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  A  useful  and  easily  grown  sort  is  Nephro¬ 
dium  patens  superba.  About  25,000  pot  plants  a 
year  are  required  of  Pteris  cretica  major,  the  robust 
habit  and  broad  deep  green  pinnules  of  which  give 
it  a  bold  appearance  and  draw  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  at  once.  A  large  batch  of  this  variety  in 
frames  has  not  been  watered  since  Christmas,  and 
there  are  many  thousands  of  it  in  store  boxes. 

The  beautifully  variegated  Pteris  Mayi  comes  true 
from  spores,  and  10,000  of  potted  plants  are  required 
a  year.  It  is  grown  like  the  bulk  of  the  others  in 
span-roofed  houses,  some  of  which  have  shelves 
erected  towards  the  sides  or  even  across  the  whole 
of  the  central  bed  of  the  house,  so  that  one 
tier  of  plants  stands  above  another  below  it.  The 
bed  and  the  shelves  are  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
allow  of  plenty  of  light  falling  upon  the  lower  bed 
of  Ferns.  About  20,000  to  30,000  potted  plants  of 
Pteris  tremula  are  required,  a  fact  that  bears 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  popularity.  In  the  same 
house  are  fine  batches  of  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  A. 
diversifolium,  A.  viviparum,  and  A.  flaccidum.  The 


two  latter  are  beautiful  Ferns,  but  the3  are  not  in  so 
great  request  for  decorative  purposes  as  the  previous 
ones,  judging  from  the  quantities  grown.  A.  diversi¬ 
folium,  otherwise  known  as  A.  bifolium,  produces 
long,  spreading  fronds  suitable  for  basket  work,  and 
grows  much  more  quickly  than  A.  bulbiferum.  On 
the  shelves,  as  well  as  low  down,  are  splendid 
batches  of  Pteris  cretica  nobilis,  whose  erect, 
heavily-tasselled  and  multifid  fronds  gives  the  plant 
a  bold  and  telling  appearance  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  Even  in  quite  a  small  state  it  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  uninitiated  from  all  other  sorts. 

In  a  cooler  house,  the  young  fronds  of  Blechnum 
latifolium  are  just  commencing  to  show  themselves, 
and  are  at  this  stage  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink  or  red 
hue.  The  same  may  be  said  of  B.  glandulosum. 
The  species  of  Pellaea  are  not  usually  thought  of  as 
popular  decorative  plants,  yet  P.  cordata  is  grown  in 
some  quantity  here.  Asplenium  inequale  is  a  hand¬ 
some  plant  with  drooping  and  finely  cut  fronds. 
Lygodium  japonicum  is  a  climbing  or  rather  a  twin¬ 
ing  species,  suitable  for  growing  upon  cords  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  finer,  if  anything,  than  L. 
scandens.  Of  variegated  Ferns,  several  are  grown, 
but  the  most  popular  are  Pteris  Mayi,  already 
mentioned,  P.  argyrea,  and  P.  tricolor.  P.  Victoriae 
is  grown,  but  is  not  considered  very  suitable  for 
general  pu'^poses.  The  typical  Pteris  serrulata  is 
not  in  demand  about  London,  but  Mr.  Smith  grows 
it  to  supply  the  requirements  of  Scotch  customers 
who  have  a  preference  for  it.  The  leathery-leaved 
and  compact  growing  Doryopteris  palmata  is  reared 
in  some  quantity,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  the  Lace 
Fern  (Cheilanthes  elegans)  is  kept  in  stock.  The 
fronds  are  very  finely  cut  and  elegant.  The  bold,  sea- 
green  Polypodium  aureum  is  propagated  in  some 
quantity,  although  it  is  not  so  popular,  perhaps,  as 
many  of  the  forms  of  Pteris. 

A  considerable  number  of  species  of  Adiantum, 
besides  the  common  Maidenhair  (A.  cuneatum)  is 
kept  in  stock  to  supply  the  various  calls  made  upon 
them.  The  young  fronds  of  A.  Veitchii  are  of  a 
beautiful  pink  colour  until  they  get  fully  developed 
and  firm.  The  young  fronds  of  A.  aspericaulis  are 
of  a  much  darker  hue,  in  fact,  of  a  deep  brownish 
red  tint,  and  more  or  less  bright.  Even  more 
popular,  perhaps,  are  A.  Mariesii,  A.  Fergusoni,  A. 
decorum,  A.  scutum,  A.  Reginae,  and  several  others, 
all  of  which  are  grown  in  a  very  cool  house,  and 
have  fine  crowns  ready  to  start  into  vigorous  growth 
whenever  the  conditions  become  favourable,  or 
whenever  they  are  wanted  to  do  so,  by  putting  them 
in  a  higher  temperature.  Mr.  Smith  has  no  object 
in  forcing  them,  so  that  they  are  coming  on  slowly 
but  surely. 

- - - 

EARLY  SPRING 

FLOWERS. 

On  the  25th  of  February  I  cut  off  a  branch  about 
2  ft.  in  length  from  a  Persian  Lilac  ;  noticing  that  it 
was  showing  its  flower  heads,  and  thinking  that  they 
were  sufficiently  forward  to  develop  the  blooms 
when  placed  in  water  and  put  in  a  stove  temperature. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  gathering  from  this  branch 
the  first  blooms  on  the  4th  inst.,  but  some  cut  a 
week  later,  and  after  the  four  nights  of  sharp  frost, 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  this  spell  of  cold  to 
some  extent,  as  the  trusses  of  bloom  on  them  are 
opening  very  unequally.  I  hope,  however,  the 
bushes  are  not  sufficiently  damaged  to  seriously 
affect  the  blooming  of  the  shrubs  in  a  natural  state. 
Still  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  damage  has 
been  done. 

This  forcing  of  cut  branches  into  flower,  although 
not  a  new  idea,  may  be  a  hint  of  service  to  some 
who  may  have  a  plentiful  supply  to  draw  upon,  and 
who  may  occasionally  be  pressed  for  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
We  simply  put  ours  into  glass  jars  filled  with  water 
and  placed  under  the  front  stage  of  the  stove,  where 
they  are  very  liberally  syringed.  The  species  of 
Ribes  are  equally  amenable  to  the  same  treatment, 
but  the  flowers  produced  are  not  of  the  same  lasting 
quality  as  those  grown  under  more  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  Still  for  vase  or  epergne  decoration  for 
evening  parties  they  will  pass  muster  very  well. 
The  water  the  branches  are  placed  in  should  be 
renewed  every  few  days,  or  a  disagreeable  smell  will 
be  produced.  The  Almond  trees  are  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  Peach  trees  on  a  south  wall  are 
almost  in  full  bloom,  two-thirds  of  the  blossoms 
being  fully  expanded. —  W.  B.  G. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Cyppipedium  Chambeplainianum  excellens, 

Nov.  var. 

This  new  variety  is  now  flowering  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida 
Vale,  and  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of  the  bloom, 
and  its  beautiful  colouring.  The  whole  plant  is  also 
very  vigorous,  the  old  leaves  being  about  a  foot  long. 
The  young  ones  are  shorter,  very  leathery,  and 
2j  in.  wide.  The  upper  sepal  is  as  nearly  round  as 
possible,  measuring  i  J  in.  each  way,  pale  green, 
and  having  a  deep  brown,  bilobed  blotch  on  the 
lower  half,  with  ten  radiating  rays  of  the  same 
hue.  In  some  varieties  these  rays  are  reduced  to 
two,  four,  or  six.  The  lower  sepal  is  oval  with 
eight  brown  lines.  The  petals  spread  horizontally 
and  measure  4J  in.  across  the  two  ;  they  are  pale 
green,  densely  spotted  with  brownish  purple  in  lines, 
and  wavy  at  both  edges.  The  lip  is  of  great  size, 

2  in.  long  and  densely  spotted,  with  rich  purple  on  a 
rosy  ground  ;  the  edges,  the  side  lobes  and  the  claw 
are  yellow,  thinly  spotted  with  purple.  The  plant 
is  flowering  for  the  first  time  and  had  one  flower  with 
two  buds  when  we  saw  it. 

Cyppipedium  Pepseus  supepbum,  Nov.  var. 
This  and  the  typical  or  first-flowered  form  of  the 
hybrid  were  derived  from  C.  Lindleyanum  crossed 
with  the  pollen  of  C.  Sedenii  porphyreum.  The 
variety  is  richer  in  colour  than  the  form  which 
flowered  first ;  in  fact,  it  seems  the  richest  in  colour 
of  all  the  hybrids.  The  upper  sepal  and  petal 
appear  almost  black  in  bud,  but  are  much  paler  and 
brighter  when  expanded.  The  upper  sepal  is  rose, 
with  numerous  wavy  lines  of  a  darker  hue.  The 
petals  are  lanceolate,  downy  all  over  the  surface,  and 
of  a  dark  or  intense  crimson-purple  hue,  except  the 
central  area  towards  the  base.  The  large  inflated 
lip  is  of  a  dark  crimson-red,  while  the  infolded  side 
lobes  are  yellow,  much  dotted  with  purple.  A  plant 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
bears  four  flowers  and  buds  upon  a  stem,  and  may 
produce  more  as  it  gains  in  strength. 

Dendpobium  nobile  nobilius. 

Many  are  the  forms  which  have  turned  up  amongst 
the  importations  of  this  Dendrobe,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  beauty  of  many  of  them,  none  of  them 
yet  have  really  surpassed  the  beauty  of  D.  n. 
nobilius.  A  small  but  vigorous  plant  of  it  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  collection  of  W. 
Y.  Baker,  Esq.,  Aspen  House,  Brixton.  It  has  only 
two  flowering  stems,  which  originally  bore  nineteen 
flowers  before  some  of  them  were  cut.  The  blooms 
varied  a  little  in  size,  but  the  finer  ones  measured 
4  in.  across  the  petals  ;  the  latter  were  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Both  sepals  and  petals  were  of 
the  usual  rich  amethyst-purple,  fading  towards  the 
base.  The  maroon-purple  blotch  of  the  lip 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  that  organ,  and  was  sur¬ 
rounded  in  front  by  a  crescent-shaped,  milk-white 
band,  while  the  lip  was  like  the  darker  portions  of 
the  sepals  and  petals.  What  an  effect  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  if  allowed  to  grow  into  large  specimens  lik» 
those  that  are  occasionally  seen  of  the  type  ! 

Oncidium  ampliatum. 

A  FINE  sight  of  this  well-known  species  may  be  seen 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 
A  large  batch  of  recently  imported  plants  has  been 
put  in  small  pans  and  suspended  near  the  glass. 
The  plants  appear  in  fine  order,  and  have  thrown  up 
about  200  of  their  branching  stems  with  a  great 
profusion  of  their  flowers,  which  are  characterised 
by  being  clear  yellow  00  the  upper  surface,  and 
paler,  almost  sulphur-coloured  beneath.  The  usual 
method  of  treating  this  Orchid  is  to  put  it  on  a 
block,  but  urder  that  method  of  cultivation  the 
plant  is  liable  to  degenerate  and  decrease  in  size  till 
it  gets  lost  altogether.  The  new  method  of  growing 
the  plants  in  pans  suspended  near  the  roof  will 
obviate  to  some  extent  the  danger  of  the  plant  getting 
dry  too  quickly,  while  the  pseudo  bulbs  and  foliage 
will  get  all  the  benefit  of  light. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. 

For  all  kinds  of  decorative  purposes,  Lycaste 
Skinneri  is  a  most  valuable  subject  indeed  ;  it  should 
be  extensively  cultivated  where  cut  bloom  is  a 
desideratum  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
I  saw  recently  a  specimen  in  grand  form,  in  Mr. 
Gill’s  collection  at  Fairfield,  Aberdeen.  The  plant 
in  question  was  growing  in  a  ten  inch  pan,  and 
carried  forty-six  splendid  flowers. — J.  McNab. 
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Southern  Florists'  Societies. 

From  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  of  Reading,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  seventeenth  annual  reports  of  the 
Southern  Sections  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  and  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society.  From  the  former  we  learn  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  accession  of  members 
during  the  past  year,  showing  that  the  interest  in  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  while  the  statement  of  accounts  show  a 
balance  in  hand  of  ;fii8  5s.  4d.  For  the  show  of  the 
present  year,  the  committee  have  extended  the  classes 
and  provided  a  very  liberal  list  of  prizes.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  announce  that  they  propose  to  invite  the 
leading  growers  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  to  send 
in  lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  fheir  respective 
classes,  which  will  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit, 
and  published  in  the  report  for  1894. 

The  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  is  not  in  such 
a  prosperous  condition,  having  had  to  draw  upon  its 
reserve  fund  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
i6s.  6Jd.,  to  balance  the  total  expenditure  of 
^74  IS.  6Jd.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
/32  los.  3jd.  The  Society’s  annual  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  April  24th,  and  the 
schedule  contains  the  usual  classes.  The  report 
also  contains  a  select  list  of  varieties  contributed  to 
by  some  sixteen  noted  growers. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. 

The  Committee  of  this  Society  has  also  just  issued 
their  schedule  for  the  ensuing  season’s  exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  August  4th. 
The  prize  list  has  been  further  augmented,  and  now 
comprises  competitions  which  should  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  condition  of  grower,  and  ensure 
a  grand  display  should  the  season  be  favourable, 
while  the  value  of  the  prizes  offered  amounts  to 
nearly  ^^130. 

On  Showing  Pansies. 

On  reading  "  C.  K.’s  ”  letter  on  this  subject  in  your 
issue  of  3rd  inst.,  I  was  rather  astonished  at  some 
of  his  suggestions,  and  can  see  no  reason  why 
"  C.  K.”  should  wonder  that  societies  have  not  fixed 
a  standard  size  for  trays  or  stands.  My  opinion  is, 
that  exhibitors  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own 
discretion  as  to  the  size  of  the  stands,  which  they 
consider  most  likely  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
their  blooms,  and  I  think  that  to  fix  a  standard  size 
would  not  be  progressing,  as  we  ought  to  do.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  to  show  flowers  on  a  large  stand 
only  spoils  the  general  appearance  of  the  flowers, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  left  to  each  competitor  to 
use  a  stand  in  proportion  to  his  blooms. 

Still,  I  have  always  understood  that  Pansy  stands 
are  almost  all  of  a  uniform  size,  viz.,  for  fancy 
Pansies  3  in.  from  centre  to  centre  of  hole,  and  ij 
inches  from  centre  of  hole  to  edge  of  tray,  and  I 
fancy  if  "  C.  K.”  will  only  measure  his  stands  he 
will  find  this  is  about  right,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  distance  to  the  edge  of  the  tray, 
which  is  sometimes  a  little  more,  and  this  size  leaves 
a  small  margin  of  the  painted  stand  to  be  seen, 
which  is  desirable. 

As  to  paper  collars,  my  opinion  is  exactly  the 
same  as  regards  stands,  viz.,  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  competitor,  and  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
foolish  for  anyone  to  put  a  collar  on  a  bloom  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  its  size,  which,  instead  of  im¬ 
proving  the  bloom,  would  spoil  its  appearance.  As 
in  the  case  of  stands,  however,  nearly  all  Pansy 
papers  are  cut  to  a  uniform  size,  viz.,  2^  inches  fcr 
"fancies,”  and  2^  inches  for  "shows,”  and  if 
"  C.  K.”  sends  to  any  firm  who  advertises  papers,  he 
will  find  these  are  the  sizes  he  will  receive. 
Undoubtedly,  of  course,  some  blooms  require  3  inch 
collars,  but  I  allude  to  the  average  exhibition 
blooms.  "  C.  K."  alleges  that  judges  are  sometimes 
deceived  by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  stands, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  judges,  who  are  so 
easily  deceived,  are  unfit  for  their  duty. — M.  G. 

The  Carnation:  its  History,  Properties  and  Management; 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement  s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C,  is.  6d.,  post  free,  is.  yd. — Advt. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  st  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  W.C  ,  on 
Monday  evening,  but  owing  to  the  unpleasant  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  weather  the  attendance  was  not  so  good  as 
usual.  Mr.  B.  Wynne  presided,  and  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  and  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  for  1893,  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  completion  of  a  year’s  work 
of  a  steadily  progressive  character,  as  well  as  upon 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Society  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hardness  of  the  times  through  which 
we  are  passing.  The  report  stated  that  fifty-eight 
new  members  had  joined  during  the  past  year,  which 
was  eight  more  than  in  the  previous  1 2  months,  but  the 
number  who  had  paid  subscriptions  during  the  year 
had  only  increased  to  487  as  compared  with  474  in 
1892,  which  showed  that  there  had  been  a  larger 
number  of  lapsed  memberships  during  the  year  than 
usual,  and  this  was  much  to  be  regretted.  He 
thought  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  them  to  know 
that  only  two  members  had  died  during  the  year, 
and  still  more  so  to  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  also  less  sickness  among  the  members,  the 
amount  disbursed  in  the  form  of  sick  pay  having 
been  ^'73  13s.  4d.,  which  was  less  by  £1^  19s.  4d. 
than  was  paid  in  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Benefit  fund  had  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  the  sum  of  £7^6  4s.  9d., 
raising  the  total  amount  in  hand  from  £^,^86  ys.  4d. 
to  £6,2^2  I2S.  8d.,  a  very  substantial  nest  egg  safely 
put  away  to  meet  future  contingencies,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  for  reliance  upon  in  time  of  need  should 
afford  the  members  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  The 
statement  of  accounts  relating  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Convalescent  Funds  were  also  of  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  character,  as  no  claims  had  been  made  upon 
either  fund  during  the  year  other  than  the  two 
death  claims  from  the  former,  and  a  sum  of  £^  paid 
to  the  secretary  for  management  from  the  latter ; 
and  the  balances  standing  to  the  credit  of  both  had 
consequently  been  sensibly  increased  in  amount.  In 
the  case  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  the  increase 
amounted  to  ;^i65  14s.  8d.,  bringing  the  total 
amount  in  hand  up  to  £2,025  t2s.  pd.  ;  while  thanks 
to  the  generous  donation  of  /50  given  to  the  Conva¬ 
lescent  Fund  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sonin  comrpemo- 
ration  of  the  celebration  last  summer  of  the  jubilee  of 
their  firm  and  the  sum  of  £25  9s.  3d.  received  from 
other  sources,  this  most  useful  auxiliary  fund  had  now 
a  credit  balance  of  ;^246  8s.  lod.,  an  item  of  news 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  pleasant  reading  to 
Mr.  Sherwood,  to  whom  every  member  of  the  Society 
was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  both  for  initiating 
the  fund,  and  for  the  warm  personal  interest  he  has 
taken  in  it  since.  He  (the  chairman)  hoped  that  as 
an  outsider  he  should  not  be  taking  an  undue  liberty 
if  he  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  the  members 
would  respond  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  by 
the  committee  for  an  annual  mite  from  each  in  aid  of 
this  fund,  for  it  deserved  the  most  generous  support, 
apart  from  the  Benefit  and  Benevolent  Funds.  To  a 
man  laid  low  by  sickness,  and  it  may  be  worried  in 
mind  by  the  cark  and  care  which  attends  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  slender  purse,  what  could  be  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  him,  what  more  likely  to  set  him  up  and 
make  him  a  contributor  to  the  sick  pay  fund  rather 
than  a  suppliant  for  its  help,  than  a  change  of  .air 
and  scene  accompanied  by  relief  from  the  anxiety  of 
providing  ways  and  means  wherewith  to  pay  his 
own  expenses,  and  to  leave  a  shot  in  the  locker  for 
the  sustenance  of  those  he  may  have  to  leave  behind 
at  home.  He  would  also  urge  upon  the  committee 
that  when  meeting  future  claims  upon  this  fund,  they 
would  do  well  to  do  so  with  no  niggardly  hand,  riot 
only  because  it  was  pounds  not  pence  that  a  sick 
man  wanted  at  such  a  time,  but  because  he  believed 
that  a  generous  dispensation  of  the  fund  when 
deserving  cases  arose  was  much  more  calculated  to 
bring  in  subscriptions  from  outside  than  was  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  niggardliness  for  the  mere  sake 
of  piling  up  the  amount  in  reserve.  The  Manage¬ 
ment  Fund  he  thought  also  called  for  a  few  words  of 
a  congratulatory  character.  Though  still  much 
below  what  they  should  be  to  carry  on  with  spirit 
the  work  of  such  a  Society,  he  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
under  that  head  showed  an  increase  amounting  to 
£21  15s.  over  the  sum  received  in  1892,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  the  committee  must  have  been  as  pleased 


to  realise  this  fact  as  he  and  the  members  were, 
because  they  know  only  too  well  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  failure  of  adequate  pro\flsion  being  made,  at 
the  time  the  Society  was  established,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  working  expenses  on  a  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  needs  of  such  an  Association,  that 


had  been  the  one  great  cause  of  the  Societ)-’s  slow 
growth.  This  initial  defect  in  the  rules  was  gradually 
curing  itself  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  was  a  slow  process,  and  without  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  rules  he  thought  it  would  be  only  when 
they  had  doubled  their  membership  that  they  would 
have  the  means  to  develop  the  Society,  as  it  deserved 
and  should  he  extended,  and  when  that  happy  time 
arrived,  whoever  amongst  them  might  live  to  see  it, 
he  ventured  to  think  that  the  membership,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  resources  of  the  Society,  would  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply  at  a  rate  that  was  beyond  the 
conception  of  any  of  them  at  present.  But  he  would 
ask,  why  should  not  this  happy  time  come  next 
year  ?  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  little  resolution, 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  them  to 
bring  in  another  eligible  young  member  during  the 
year,  and  the  thing  was  done.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  where  "mony  a  meickle  ”  could  "  mak  a 
muckle,”  this  was  one  of  them,  and  he  would  set  the 


ball  rolling  himself  by  undertaking  to  introduce  one 
such  member  at  an  early  date.  The  Society  was 
unquestionably  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
that  any  respectable  member  of  the  honourable 
fraternity  of  gardeners  could  belong  to,  and  most 
certainly  it  was  one  that  every  young  gardener 
should  join  as  early  in  life  as  the  rules  permitted. 
For  a  very  rnoderate  annual  payment,  the  Society 
provided  sick  pay  on  a  liberal  scale  during  illuess  ; 
it  helped  a  man  when  he  was  out  of  employment 
and  in  need  of  a  friendly  hand  until  he  got  settled 
down  again,  without  bringing  upon  him  the  evil 
taint  of  pauperism,  and  above  all,  the  Benevolent 
Fund  provided  him  with  a  means  of  securing  some¬ 
thing  for  his  old  age,  or  for  those  he  may  leave 
behind  should  he  die  before  attaining  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  could  leave  his  small  savings  and 
accumulations  with  the  Society  with  the  assured 
knowledge  that  they  were  absolutely  safe,  and  that 
when  the  money  should  be  claimed  there  would  be 
neither  deductions  nor  forfeiture,  as  was  the  case  in 
so  many  benefit  societies,  so  called,  but  which  were 
really  little  better  than  legalised  frauds  upon  work¬ 
ing  men.  The  Society  was  ably  managed  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  committee  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
the  restricted  means  at  their  disposal  would  admit 
of  ;  the  funds  held  in  reserve,  which  now  amounted 
to  £8,yoo,  were  most  judiciously  and  carefully  in¬ 
vested  ;  the  books  of  account  were  neatly  and  most 
accurately  kept  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Collins,  and 
from  a  recent  inspection  of  them,  he  could  testify 
that  the  whole  of  the  accounts  had  been  minutely 
examined  by  the  auditors,  and  had  been  found 
correct,  and  not  perfunctorily  audited  and  made 
correct,  as  he  feared  was  too  often  the  case.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Riley  Scott,  Mr.  C.  \V.  Knowles,  Mr.  W.  Foreman, 
and  Mr.  G.  W^.  Cummins,  were  then  re-elected,  as 
also  was  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  and  the 
Auditors,  Messrs.  G.  Dixon,  W.  Gunner,  and  T. 
Puzey,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
Trustees,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditors,  the  Chairman, 
and  the  Press  (the  latter  compliment  being  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  The  Gardeners’  Magazine) 
concluded  the  business. 

We  append  the  accounts  presented  by  the 
treasurer ; — 


Balance  in  hand,  March  loth,  1S93  . 

Honorary  and  Life  Members  ... 

Benefit  Fund  Subscriptions  . 

Benevolent  „  . 

Management  ,,  . 

Subscriptions  to  Convalescent  Fund 
Dividends  less  Income  Tax  Revocation  Fees 
Advertisements  in  Annual  Report,  &c. 
Dividends  from  Trustees  ...  . 


Cr. 


£  s.  d. 
173  12  9i 

48  6  o 
754  5  4 

57  o  6 

56  4  9 
iS  8  6 
030 
9  16  o 
231  6  7 


£r.350  3  5^ 


Secretary's  Salary  . 

Expenses  of  Management  . 

Sick  pay  to  Members  . 

Paid  to  Nominees  of  two  Deceased  Members 
Investments,  Stamps,  and  Brokers  Commission 
Balance  . 


Investments  ; — 

Nottingham  Corporation  3°/^  Stock 
Manchester  ,, 

West  Bromwich  ,, 

South  Indian  Railway  sF/o  Stock 


£  s.  d. 
28  18  6 
52  II  5 
73  13  4 


70 

0 

2 

1.035 

15 

6 

.  89 

4 

64 

£1.350 

3 

54 

£ 

S. 

d 

...  5,500 

0 

0 

...  1,200 

0 

0 

...  1,200 

0 

0 

...  800 

0 

0 

£8,700 

0 

0 
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A  NOBLE  FURCRAEA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  hand¬ 
some  specimen  of  Furcraea  longaeva,  which  flowered 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  of  Timaru, 
New  Zealand.  It  had  been  planted  ten  years 
previously,  and  when  the  photograph  was  taken  it 
stood  30  ft.  high.  As  readers  will  notice,  the  stem  is 
simply  a  flower  stalk,  and  Mr.  Lewis  states  that  it 
took  two  months  to  develop.  The  species  of 
Furcraea  are  as  closely  allied  as  possible  to  the 
American  Aloes  or  Agaves,  and  similar  in  habit. 
The  true  stem  of  the  plant  under  notice  is  hidden  by 
the  old  and  deflexed  leaves.  In  this  country  it 
attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  but  in  its  native 
habitats  it  is  stated  to  reach  a  height  of  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
The  species  is  the  noblest  and  most  handsome  of  the 
genus,  and  is  hardy  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  it 
has  several  times  flowered.  It  is  evidently  hardy 


early  in  the  season  it  gives  ample  time  to  grow  the 
plants  into  a  useful  size  for  use  during  the  next 
winter.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  pans  made  up 
with  well  prepared  peat  soil,  with  a  fair  portion  of 
silver  sand,  pressed  down  firm  and  even  ;  sow  the 
seed  and  cover  it  with  similarly  fine  soil.  Cover  over 
with  a  pane  of  glass  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  so  render  less  watering  necessary. 

When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  oft  the 
seedlings  into  pots  or  pans  about  i  in.  apart  in 
similar  but  somewhat  coarser  soil ;  keep  them  in  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  when  ready  pot  them 
off  singly  into  thumbs.  Keep  them  moderately  close 
and  warm  till  they  are  well  established,  then  harden 
oft  till  they  can  withstand  a  greenhouse  temperature. 
Shift  them  on  during  the  summer  till  they  are  all  in 
4-in.  pots,  this  being  the  most  convenient  size.  Any 
plant  partially  spoiled  by  being  kept  too  long  in 
rooms  will  serve  a  turn  if  space  can  be  afforded 


There  are  none,  be  they  ever  so  proficient,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  glean  some  information  from  others, 
even  though  they  may  not  at  a  glance  be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  why  or  the  wherefore  all  things  w  ere  made. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  refer  to  the  Vine,  and  see 
how  the  experience  of  others  coincides  with  that  of 
your  correspondent.  It  happened  to  be  my  lot  to  have 
to  lift  a  house  of  Vines  one  autumn,  as  they  were  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  They  were  planted  in 
an  outside  border,  the  rods  being  taken  through 
underneath  the  sill  into  the  house.  The  work  was 
commenced  just  as  the  leaves  were  falling,  all  the 
old  soil  was  removed,  the  roots  being  carefully 
extricated  as  the  work  proceeded.  We  had  just 
finished  getting  out  the  old  border  when  there  came 
a  heavy  rain  which  made  everything  very  sticky,  so 
that  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  work  for  a  day  or 
two  till  it  dried  up  a  little.  The  roots  were  covered 
with  litter  and  mats,  and  so  we  left  it.  Instead, 


Furcraea  longaeva  in  a  New  Zealand  Nursery. 


likewise  in  New  Zealand,  and  must  be  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  nursery  while  in  bloom,  by  contrast 
with  the  native  and  introduced  vegetation.  The 
slender  and  drooping  branches  of  the  huge  panicle 
give  it  a  graceful  character  scarcely  possessed  by 
any  other  species.  The  specific  name  means  long- 
lived,  and  refers  to  the  durability  of  the  plant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  others.  There  are  several  spellings 
of  the  generic  name,  including  Fourcroya,  which  is 
most  often  used,  but  is  not  so  old  as  that  above 
given.  Accompanying  the  photograph  sent  by  Mr. 
Lewis  was  another  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  houses, 
showing  a  very  varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

- ■♦i - 

GREVILLEA  ROBUSTA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  foliaged  plants  we  have,  and  in  other  respects 
one  of  the  very  best.  Every  one  having  to  furnish 
table  plants,  and  elegant  plants  in  quantity  for  room 
decoration,  should  keep  up  a  good  stock  of  this  old 
favourite.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  can 
now  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  I  give  the  preference 
to  plants  raised  thus  to  those  procured  from  cuttings. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  as  if  done  thus 


them  in  supplying  cut  foliage  to  mix  with  flowe's. 
In  a  cut  state  this  lasts  fresh  much  longer  than  any 
Fern,  and  very  many  would  not  notice  that  it  was 
not  Fern. —  IV.  B.  G. 

- - 

ROOT  ACTION  IN 

WINTER. 

That  there  is  much  to  learn  by  all  patient  observers 
of  the  laws  that  govern  plant  life  none  will  deny,  so 
that  the  most  experienced  amongst  us  are  as  yet  only 
able  to  look  into  these  things  with  an  imperfect 
understanding.  He  who  knows  most  about  them, 
and  who  is  able  to  put  into  practice  that  which  by 
experience  he  has  gained  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
show  the  best  results.  Your  corrrespondent,  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Lees,  however,  seems  to  be  confident  that 
he  is  perfectly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  the 
structural  formation  of  plants,  but  I  would  venture 
to  remind  him  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  over  confident 
on  this  or  any  other  subject ;  and  I  would  add  that 
I  for  one  shall  be  pleased  and  thankful  to  anyone 
who  can  and  will  assist  me  in  obtaining  a  greater 
knowledge  of  those  things  in  which  all  gardeners  in 
common  should  take  an  interest. 


however,  of  the  weather  getting  better,  snow  fell, 
which  was  followed  by  frost,  and  this  brought  the 
work  to  a  standstill.  Mark  our  surprise  then  when 
the  roots  were  uncovered  some  time  afterwards,  and 
they  Avere  found  to  be  matted  together  by  the  growth 
of  young  ones.  What  has  your  correspondent  to  say 
to  this  ?  Does  he  still  think  there  is  no  root 
action  in  winter  ? 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  Vine  in  another  aspect. 
How  is  it  that  it  will  bleed  sometimes  after  being 
pruned  ?  I  have  seen  them  exude  sap  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  far  more  than  the  rod  itself  was  capable 
of  holding,  yet  your  correspondent  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Vine  had  almost  completed  its 
growth  before  it  required  any  support  from  the  roots, 
for  he  says  there  is  no  root  action  till  the  flower¬ 
ing  period,  by  which  time  growth  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Well,  the  Vine  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
plant.  As  regards  the  case  of  the  Butternut  tree,  I 
would  ask,  where  would  the  sap  have  gone  to  had 
not  the  roots  been  severed  ?  Would  it  have  remained 
in  the  trunk,  in  the  branches,  in  the  roots,  or  been 
into  the  soil?  We  shall  see.  Your  correspondent 
says  the  ends  of  the  roots  are  the  principal  feeders ; 
just  so.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  Vines  make  their 
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growth  from  stored  up  sap  without  their  aid.  I 
wonder  how  he  reconciles  the  two  statements. 

I  am  afraid  that  already  I  have  trespassed  too  far 
on  your  valuable  space,  but  with  your  kind  per¬ 
mission  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lees  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions.  That  deciduous  trees  do  store  up  sap  in  their 
trunks  in  winter  there  can  be  do  doubt ;  that  this 
sap  becomes  so  congealed  as  to  cause  the  bark  to 
be  of  extra  thickness  can  be  easily  proved  if  anyone 
will  take  the  trouble  as  I  have  to  ascertain.  When 
felling  Oaks  in  the  spring  the  bark  is  of  greater 
substance  if  taken  off  before  the  buds  push  than  it 
is  after.  If  cold  weather  sets  in  after  tree  felling 
has  commenced  the  men  have  to  cease  work,  for  the 
sap  will  not  run.  When  the  sap  is  driven  suddenly 
out  of  the  branches  in  the  autumn  it  does  not  at 
once  become  consolidated  as  I  showed  by  cutting  off 
the  roots ;  this  may  be  the  work  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  but  to  the  roots  the  sap  is 
forced  there  can  be  no  doubt  till  it  is  transformed 
into  a  more  solid  matter.  That  this  action  is  going 
on  more  or  less  all  winter  none  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  will  deny,  that  it  is  more  active 
with  some  trees  than  others  but  few  will  doubt ;  and 
that  large  leaved  evergreen  trees  require  more 
nourishment  in  winter  than  those  with  denser  and 
finer  foliage,  that  if  such  be  cut  off  when  they  are 
frozen  and  taken  to  a  room  for  decorating  they  will 
not  keep  fresh  for  so  long  a  period  as  if  cut  during 
mild  weather— all  these  things  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  sap  to  some  extent  is  driven  out  of  them. 

We  know  that  the  common  Laurel,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  susceptible  of  this  class,  is  so  easily 
excited  that  the  first  mild  weather  after  Christmas 
will  cause  it  to  flower.  If  this  be  so,  then  where 
does  your  correspondent  get  his  idea  from  that  all 
plants  are  asleep  during  the  long  winter  months. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  life  of  insects  know 
full  well  that  though  the  chrysalis  may  seem  lifeless 
for  a  time,  there  is  that  sure  though  slow  change 
taking  place  which  will  enable  it  to  come  forth  in 
all  its  glory  at  no  distant  date.  So  it  is  with  trees, 
the  transformation  is  slow,  but  there  is  that  wonder¬ 
ful  development  going  on  which  will  ere  long  come 
forth  in  all  its  glory.  Pardon  my  intrusion  for 
replying  at  such  a  length,  but  this  being  such  an 
interesting  subject,  I  could  not  refrain. — H.  C. 
Princep. 

- -*• - 

BORDER  POLYANTHUSES 

Whilst  there  is  usually  a  very  pretty  show  of  these 
charming  hardy  spring  flowers  at  the  Westminster 
Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the 
Auricula  show,  yet  it  is  rare  that  any  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  variety  in  colours  and  beauty 
they  possess  can  be  formed  from  such  small 
evidence.  To  see  Polyanthuses  of  this  nature  in 
their  real  beauty  it  is  needful  to  visit  the  Bedfont 
Seed  Grounds,  or,  perhaps,  Waterer’s  Bagshot 
Nursery,  in  the  month  of  April,  where  many 
hundreds  of  plants,  even  some  thousands,  may  be 
seen  blooming  at  once  and  in  wondrous  variety. 
In  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Hampton  Court,  there  are 
several  thousands  of  plants  all  very  strong  soon  to 
be  flowering.  Huge  beds  are  filled  with  them  and 
long  borders  also,  and  if  the  quality  be  fair  the 
effect  will  be  excellent.  So  far,  however,  the  variety 
is  too  restricted  to  white  and  yellow  hues. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  private  collections 
will  be  a  beautiful  feature  at  Claremont,  Esher, 
where  Mr.  Burrell,  who  raised  from  seed  last  spring, 
has  put  out  about  6oo  on  to  a  north  border,  and  just 
now  the  plants  are  not  only  very  large,  but  many 
are  in  bloom,  indeed,  there  are  ample  indications 
that  the  show  will  be  one  of  the  most  charming  as 
well  as  varied  in  colour  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr. 
Burrell  purposes  marking  the  bulk  of  his  plants  in 
colours,  then  next  autumn  lifting  them  and  blocking 
them  into  flower  beds  for  the  production  of  special 
effects.  To  be  enabled  to  keep  up  a  succession, 
however,  a  good  batch  should  be  raised  from  seed 
every  year,  and  then  the  two  year  old  plants  when 
lifted  from  the  beds  after  blooming  might  always  be 
dispensed  with.  Practically  in  all  cases  it  is  best  to 
treat  the  border  Polyanthus  in  this  way,  as  then  a 
fine  batch  of  strong  blooming  plants  is  always 
secured. — A . 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


AMATEURS’  GUIDE  BOOK 

ON  ORCHIDS.- 

There  are  several  valuable  books  on  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids,  but  they  are  mostly  addressed  to  the 
gardener  or  experienced  Orchid  grower,  but  none 
that  are  of  much  value  to  the  inexperienced  amateur. 
There  has  indeed  long  been  a  want  for  a  book 
that  would  tell  the  would-be  amateur  Orchid  grower, 
in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  not  only  how  to  set 
about  acquiring  a  collection,  but  what  to  get  and 
how  to  grow  them,  and  this,  in  the  little  work  before 
us,  Mr.  Burberry  has  done  in  a  very  able  and 
practical  manner,  and  in  language  that  the  mere 
beginner  cannot  fail  to  understand.  Continental 
authors,  when  dealing  with  the  subject  and  address¬ 
ing  amateurs,  aim  at  letting  their  readers  into  the 
secrets  of  the  technicalities  of  Orchid  lore,  or  the 
botanical  science  of  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Burberry 
avoids  everything  of  that  nature,  and  gives  details 
or  acquiring  a  collection  of  the  most  suitable  and 
ornamental  kinds,  in  an  economical  way  both  as  to 
price  and  quality,  and  advocates  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  for  their  great  beauty  and  the  pure  love  of 
the  thing.  This  is  the  most  genuine  argument  that 
could  be  offered  the  amateur,  for  no  one  derives 
more  real  pleasure  from  Orchids  or  any  other  class 
of  flowers  than  those  who  grow  them  solely  for  the 
beauty,  the  instruction,  the  recreation,  and  the  last¬ 
ing  pleasure  which  they  afford.  This  pleasure  is,  of 
course,  the  more  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  success  achieved,  and  those  who  take  a  real 
interest  in  them  seldom  fail  to  succeed,  as  they  soon 
acquire  that  perseverance  which  enables  them  to 
surmount  all  difficulties. 

Mr.  Burberry  possesses  that  experience  through 
eighteen  years  of  practice  which  enables  him  to  put 
the  inexperienced  in  possession  of  many  valuable 
hints  in  relation  to  everything  pertaining  to  his 
favourite  hobby.  By  way  of  introduction  to  his 
book  he  deals  with  the  subject  in  general,  and 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  cool,  intermediate,  and 
warm  houses,  how  they  should  be  constructed,  the 
aspects  which  they  should  enjoy  with  regard  to  sun¬ 
shine  and  shade  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  book  he 
explains  what  to  grow  in  those  houses.  Short 
chapters  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
including  heating,  atmospheric  conditions,  shading, 
stoking  the  fires,  temperatures,  ventilation,  diseases 
of  Orchids,  insect  life,  cleanliness  and  remedies, 
manurial  aid  to  Orchids,  watering  and  resting, 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  and  the  raising  of  plants 
from  seeds  as  well  as  propagation  by  division.  The 
potting  and  basketing  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  Cypripediums,  and  Dendrobiums  receive 
special  attention,  and  what  Mr.  Burberry  has  to  say 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  intelligent  amateur  great 
service.  The  special  periods  of  the  year  at  which 
these  operations  are  performed  must  relieve  the 
amateur  cf  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
on  those  points,  while  the  monthly  calendar  cannot 
fail  to  prove  serviceable  to  beginners,  as  it  calls 
attention  to  the  temperatures  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year  according  to  the  season, 
and  the  progressive  stage  of  the  plants  or  otherwise  ; 
cool,  intermediate,  and  warm  houses  are  separately 
discussed  or  dealt  with.  Cultural  details  and  hints 
relating  to  the  same  are  interwoven  with  other 
instructions  in  most  of  the  chapters  throughout  the 
book. 

Select  lists  of  Orchids  for  amateurs  who  desire 
to  grow  only  a  small  collection,  will  put  them  in  the 
right  track  as  to  what  should  be  obtained  and  placed 
under  the  proper  conditions.  It  will  doubtless  be 
matter  for  surprise  to  some  that  Vanda  Kimballiana 
and  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  can  be  grown  in,  the 
cool  house.  Cattleya  citrina  is  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  kinds  recommended  for  amateurs  to  grow  in 
the  intermediate  house — a  fact  that  may  elicit  some 
surprise,  seeing  that  the  author  describes  it  as 
deteriorating  after  the  third  year. 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  rigidly  pedantic  in  the 
matter  of  names,  but  we  are  surprised  that  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandrae  should  have  been  adopted  by 
the  author,  and  the  true  name,  O.  crispum,  given  as 
a  synonym.  Similarly,  Cattleya  aurea  is  preferred 
to  C.  labiata  Dowiana  aurea ;  the  typical  C.  labiata 
is  named  C.  labiata  vera;  C.  1.  Warscewiczii  is 
given  as  a  synonym  of  C.  1.  gigas,  whereas  it  is  the 
true  name  ;  and  C.  Trianae  is  given  as  a  species, 
whereas  it  is  only  a  variety  of  C.  labiata.  A  typo- 
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graphical  error  in  the  spelling  of  Trianae  is  no 
doubt  a  printers’  mistake,  but  it  is  several  times 
repeated.  From  the  amateur’s  point  of  view  these 
botanical  slips  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
cultural  matters. 

- - 

MORE  STINGING  PLANTS. 

The  common  Nettle  (Urtica  dioica),  and  its  lesser 
congener  U.  urens,  are  well  known  to  most  people  in 
this  country.  Fewer  people,  however,  are  acquainted 
with  the  stinging  propensities  of  the  species  of 
Loasa  and  their  allies,  which  are  occasionally  grown 
as  annuals  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The 
Laporteas  are  known  to  a  fe.v  as  Nettle-trees,  and 
some  gardeners  have  experienced  the  extremely 
irritable  and  painful  nature  of  the  poison  communi¬ 
cated  to  arms,  hands  and  other  bare  parts  of  the 
body  coming  in  contact  with  them.  More  recently, 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  hairs  or  glands  with  which  Primula  obconica 
is  plentifully  furnished.  As  the  plant  does  not 
incommode  every  one,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  and  scepticism  on  the  matter  whether  the 
plant  is  really  poisonous  or  not,  or  whether  the 
blame  should  not  be  attributed  to  something  else 
altogether.  Mucuna  pruriens,  Malpighia  urens  and 
others  may  be  included  in  the  list. 

Now  it  is  stated  by  some  observers  and  recorded 
by  the  Revue  de  1’ H oi'ficulture  Beige  that  the  dense 
array  of  hairs  on  Cypripedium  spectabile  and  C. 
pubescens  are  irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  Professor 
D.  T.  MacDougal  who  reveals  the  existence  of  hairs 
such  as  those  which  occur  on  the  plants  named. 
Professor  H.  G.  Jesup  had  described  his  personal 
experiences  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Club, 
stating  that  having  rubbed  his  arm  with  the  leaves 
of  Cypripedium  spectabile,  he  felt  at  first  a  slight 
sensation  of  burning.  Soon  after,  all  the  arm  swelled 
up,  and  the  part  which  had  been  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  leaf  was  inflamed  and  covered  with 
spots  accompanied  [with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
inflammations  of  the  skin.  Mr.  MacDougal  pub¬ 
lishes  in  the  Minnesota  Botanical  Studies  a  section  of 
these  microscopical  hairs ;  they  are  of  two  forms, 
pointed  or  rounded.  The  terminal  cell  of  the  hair 
is  filled  with  a  slightly  brownish  substance,  giving  a 
sufiiciently  pronounced  acid  reaction.  The  question 
arises  as  to  what  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  hairs  upon  the  human 
skin.  Is  it  the  action  of  the  acid  penetrating  under 
the  skin  pierced  by  the  pointed  hairs,  or  crushed 
upon  the  skin  by  the  rubbing  of  the  glandular  hairs, 
or  by  the  development  of  a  filamentous  and  micro¬ 
scopic  fungus,  which  lives  in  those  cells  and  ramifies 
in  the  terminal  part  of  the  same  ?  It  is  not  known, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  species  of  Cypripedium 
above  mentioned  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  category  of 
poisonous  plants. 

- - 

ON  PRUNING  ROSES. 

This  I  generally  leave  until  well  on  into  March,  my 
object  in  so  doing  being  to  avoid  having  the  young 
growths,’  destined  to  produce  flowers,  cut  back  by 
late  spring  frosts.  Just  now  it  seems  a  pity  to  see 
so  much  of  the  stored  up  energy  of  the  plants  being 
apparently  wasted  in  premature  growth,  owing  to 
the  mild  weather,  and  I  would  fain  be  among  them, 
but  know  full  well  what  the  result  would  most 
likely  be,  so  will  withhold  the  knife  for  a  time..  When 
pruning  for  general  purposes,  it  is  best  not  to  lay  too 
severe  a  hand  on  them,  as  quantity  is  generally  more 
to  our  purpose  than  a  few  exceptionally  large 
flowers. 

Roses  vary  very  considerably  in  their  require¬ 
ments,  as  to  the  amount  of  pruning  it  is  desirable  to 
give  them.  As  a  rule  those  of  stronger  growth 
should  not  be  cut  back  so  hard  as  those  of  weaker 
habit,  as  obviously  the  strong  robust  plants  are 
capable  of  bearing  larger  quantities  of  flowers  than 
the  weakly  ones.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  cut  out 
the  weak  sappy  wood,  and  so  concentrate  the  energies 
of  the  plant  on  that  which  is  well  ripened.  Roses  of 
weakly  growth  must  be  pruned  back  to  fewer  eyes 
than  the  stronger  ones,  for  if  too  many  buds  are  left 
the  sap  will  be  directed  to  the  growth  of  a  larger 
number  of  shoots  than  the  plant  is  capable  of 
supporting  and  bringing  into  a  flowering  condition, 
and  failure  is  certain. 

Much  caution  is  required  in  the  pruning  of  Tea 
Roses.  Thin  out  the  weakly  growths  and  shorten 
back  the  stronger  ones  somewhat  sparingly.  This 
is  a  safe  general  rule,  but  there  are  among  the  great 
number  of  Roses  now  cultivated  many  which 
require  special  treatment  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  ia  a  short  note. — W.B.G.  -  ‘ 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS, 

The  Alpine  Phlox. 

This  family  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  useful 
of  any  group  of  spring-flowering  plants,  comprising 
as  it  does  flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  adaptability  for  a  large  number  of 
purposes.  The  later  flowering  varieties  of  P. 
decussata  and  P.  fruticosa  are  well  known  and 
indispensable  for  autumn  decoration,  but  the  spring¬ 
flowering  section  is,  as  yet,  comparatively  unknown 
except  to  a  few  persons.  Being  of  dwarf  habit  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  rockery  or  edging, 
while  for  bedding  purposes  they  are  invaluable,  as 
when  planted  in  masses  they  form  sheets  of  blossom, 
lasting  in  perfection  for  several  weeks.  They  are 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  succeed  well  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation,  and  are  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  July,  or  by  division. 

Phlox  amoena. — A  pretty  species,  growing  from 
9  in.  to  12  in.  in  height,  with  clusters  of  bright  pink 
flowers  from  May  to  June,  while  the  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  deep  green  and  hairy.  A  native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  i8og,  and  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1308. 

P.  CANADENSIS. — This  species  is  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  name  of  P.  divaricata.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  corymbs  on  slender  stems,  and 
are  pale  blue  in  colour,  and  produced  in  April  and 
May.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  about  12  in., 
and  is  a  native  of  North  America ;  introduced  in 
1746.  A  white  variety  of  this  species  is  now  in 
cultivation,  and  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  when 
planted  side  by  side. 

P.  ovATA. — A  charming  and  useful  species,  pro¬ 
ducing  reddish-purple  flowers  in  great  profusion 
during  the  spring  months,  and  attaining  about  i  ft. 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  ovate  in  shhpe,  and 
purplish  in  colour.  The  flowers  being  borne  on  long 
spikes  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  North  America. 
Introduced  1759,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  528. 

P.  PROCUMBENS. — A  distinct  variety,  forming  dense 
tufts  of  green  foliage,  with  clusters  of  lilac  flowers 
and  violet  centres,  borne  in  terminal  panicles.  A 
useful  species  for  bedding.  North  America.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1827, 

P.  SUBULATA  (syn  setacea). — A  number  of  hybrid 
forms  were  raised  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Nelson.  Being  of  dwarf  and  evergreen  habit,  scarcely 
exceeding  3  in.  in  height,  they  are  extremely  useful 
for  spring  bedding. 

P.  SETACEA,  THE  Bride. — Very  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  in  habit  with  numerous  white  flowers  which  are 
red  in  the  centre.  A  charming  and  pleasing 
variety. 

P.  setacea  comp  acta.  —  Compact  habit  with 
numerous  flowers  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  One  of 
the  best  for  massing. 

P.  SETACEA  atropurpurea.— A  distinct  and 
vigorous  variety  with  masses  of  evergreen  foliage 
covered  with  purplish  rose  flowers  with  crimson 
centres. 

P.  SETACEA  Vivid. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  smaller  but  far  brighter  in  colour  and  also  more 
abundant ;  of  a  fiery  rose,  with  carmine  centres. 
One  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

P.  SETACEA  Fairy. — Compact  habit  and  numerous 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white  colour  and  carmine 
centres,  Very  distinct  and  pleasing. 

P.  VERNA. — A  distinct  species  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  P.  Amoena,  but  of  a  creeping  habit  with  heads 
of  deep  red  flowers  in  spring,  and  growing  about  6 
inches  high.  A  native  of  N.  America  introduced  in 
1800  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  563,  as 
P.  Stolonifera. — E.  Scaplehorn,  Fleet,  Hants. 

- - 

HEPATICA  AND  OMPHALODES. 

Your  esteemed  correspondent  "  R.  D.”  may  well 
say  "What  lovely  things."  To  have  such  grand 
masses  of  these  plants  as  he  describes  is  indeed  to 
possess  something  to  be  proud  of.  When  reading 
his  notes  in  your  last  number  I  was  reminded  of 
some  fine  clumps  of  double  and  single  varieties  in 
all  the  three  colours  of  Hepaticas,  growing  in  a 
garden  that  I  had  charge  of  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
from  1848  to  1852.  I  found  no  difSculty  whatever 
in  the  culture  of  those  plants  at  that  place.  The 
natural  soil  of  the  garden  was  a  deep  chalky  loam — 
very  moist  in  the  winter  season,  but  rather  hot  in 


summer,  though  moist  even  then  a  little  way  under 
the  surface.  Thanks  to  the  chalk  for  this. 

The  plants  were  arranged  at  intervals  on  either 
side  of  a  central  path  which  ran  through  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  flowered  profusely  every  spring.  In 
fact,  Hepaticas  were  so  plentiful  that  I  regarded  them 
at  that  time  as  very  common  things.  And  now 
comes  the  provoking  and  painful  side  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  plants.  When  I  first  came  to  Moor 
Hill,  I  went  for  Hepaticas,  for  I  had  seen  but  very 
few  grown  in  this  neighbourhood.  So  looking  back 
at  my  picture  in  the  Dorsetshire  garden,  I  became 
entranced  with  the  beauty  and  determined  to  go  in 
for  a  surprise. 

But  alas  for  my  project.  The  Hepaticas  would 
not  respond  to  all  my  care.  Either  the  nature  of 
our  soil,  the  drought  of  summer,  my  mismanage¬ 
ment,  or  all  of  these  features  combined,  or  some 
other  factor  not  taken  into  account,  baffled  any 
efforts,  and  failure  was  the  result. 

The  plants  pined  away  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  eftorts  I  made  to 
save  them.  And  now,  after  so  many  years,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that  there  were  such  flowers  as 
Hepaticas  till  I  read  Mr.  Dean’s  letter.  And  lo  !  my 
old  love  for  these  beautiful  spring  flowering  plants 
has  revived— I  think  I  must  try  once  more.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  timely  note  on  these  old  but 
withal  most  beautiful  early  spring  flowering  plants. 
The  Omphalodes  is  also  a  favourite  of  mine  and 
seems  to  do  very  well  here. — N.  Blandford,  Moor  Hill, 
Hants. 

- - 

EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.=:= 

To  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  indeed 
it  may  be  said  as  in  every  other  branch  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  two  things  are  essential,  theory  and  practice, 
though  often  it  is  that  the  practical  man  depreciates 
theory,  when  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
this,  that  when  theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  from  the  new  and 
valuable  kinds  of  Ferns  that  are  being  constantly 
raised  in  British  and  Continental  gardens,  that 
something  has  been  done,  and  that  something  is 
still  being  done  to  improve  Ferns.  The  successful 
cultivator  will  not  work  in  the  dark.  His  great 
ambition  is  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  for  fresh 
knowledge,  and  by  using  the  faculties  given  him,  he 
is  enabled  to  profit  by  failures  as  well  as  successes, 
upon  which  is  founded  the  true  principles  of 
practice.  "  Science,"  said  a  wise  man,  "  points  out 
and  illumines  the  path  of  the  gardener,  but  the  path 
itself  is  practice.  It  therefore  behoves  every  gar¬ 
dener  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  why  a  certain 
thing  should  be  done,  or  why  some  other  thing 
should  not  be  done,  and  having  made  himself  master 
of  the  theory  or  science  of  his  profession,  he  will 
travel  with  surer  confidence  on  that  path  of  practice 
which  must  ultimately  lead  to  success.” 

The  Methods  of  Propagation. 

I  need  not  illustrate  the  first  method  of  propagation 
much  at  large,  for  where  accommodation  can  be 
obtained  with  atmospheric  conditions  congenial  to 
their  well-being,  the  reproduction  of  most  of  the 
Fern  family  is  comparatively  easy.  The  section  of 
Ferns  possessing  rhizomes  will  increase  readily  by 
divisions,  including  Adiantums,  Davallias,  Gleiche- 
nias,  and  others.  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  and 
numerous  others  that  are  supplied  with  bud- pro- 
producing  fronds,  will,  if  pegged  down  on  the  surface 
of  a  box  or  pan  that  has  been  well  drained  and  filled 
with  ordinary  Fern  compost,  and  placed  in  a 
moist,  shady  position  with  gentle  heat,  produce  a 
number  of  young  plauts.  The  second  or  more 
general  method  is  by  spore  propagation,  to  which 
process  we  are  unquestionably  indebted  for  many  of 
the  new  kinds  which  are  added  periodically  to  the 
list  of  Ferns.  If  we  search  through  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  and  examine  individually  the 
multitudinous  variations  in  the  construction  of 
plants,  taking  each  organ  separately,  and 
thoroughly  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  various 
functions  each  organ  has  to  perform,  we  shall  fail 
to  find  a  subject  that  offers  a  wider  field  for  careful 
and  more  interesting  study  than  the  "  microscopical 
spore  of  the  Cryptogamia  or  flowerless  plants.” 

Mr.  Druery,  in  his  useful  little  work  on  "  British 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Camp,  Gardener  to  E.  Byron,  Esq., 
Culver,  near  Exeter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Gardeners 
Association. 


Ferns,”  gives  very  clearly  his  statistics  of  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Fern  family,  which  I  reproduce 
in  an  abbreviated  form.  He  says,  “  If  we  examine 
the  back  of  a  fertile  frond  of  a  Fern,  we  shall  find 
it  thickly  "covered  with  small  brown  patches,  lines  or 
dots.  The  space  afforded  on  the  frond  of  a  tree 
Fern  is  capable  of  containing  millions  of  those 
patches,  and  that  each  patch,  line  or  dot,  when  seen 
under  the  microscope,  will  be  composed  of  hundreds 
of  capsules  or  pods,  each  of  which  contains  from 
forty  to  fifty  spores,  and  that  each  spore,  though  in 
itself  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  is,  under  certain 
conditions,  capable  of  producing  several  plants.’’ 
If  anyone  would  only  reflect  for  a  moment  he  might 
astound  himself  with  the  enormity  of  the  countless 
millions  of  prospective  plants  represented  in  the 
one-twentieth  part  of  a  single  frond,  and  that  each 
plant,  in  time,  is  capable  of  representing  a  huge 
tree  in  all  its  majestic  stateliness. 

The  Generation  of  the  Spore. 

Passing  from  this  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the 
Fern  family  to  what  is  called  the  simple  generation 
of  the  spore,  we  find  a  marked  difference  between 
the  spore  of  the  Fern  tribe  and  the  seed  produced 
by  flowering  plants.  The  Fern  spore  does  not  in 
the  first  generation  produce  a  plant  anything  like  the 
parent,  but  a  small  green  scale  termed  the 
prothallus.  On  the  under  surface  of  this  scale  may 
be  distinguished  certain  organs  relative  to  flowers 
which  become  fertilized,  giving  rise  to  the  second 
generation,  which  develops  into  what  we  recognise 
as  a  Fern  proper.  The  reproductive  phenomena  of 
the  spore,  the  formation  of  their  organisms,  and  the 
process  of  generation,  constitute  a  most  exhaustive 
study,  which  time  will  only  permit  me  to  touch 
upon,  so  I  will  at  once  pass  on  to  the  method  of 
sowing  the  spores,  which  may  be  proceeded  with  as 
follows  : — Take  a  shallow  pan,  fill  it  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  broken  potsherds,  cover  with  sphagnum 
Moss  or  rough  peat,  and  fill  up  the  pan  to  the  brim 
with  a  mixture  of  peat,  potsherds  that  have  been 
broken  small,  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Many 
adopt  a  system  which  is  a  commendable  one,  namely, 
by  giving  the  pan  a  good  watering  with  boiling 
water  ;  this  must  be  carefully  manipulated  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  process 
kills  all  seeds,  fungi,  and  insects  that  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  compost.  Let  the  pan  stand  a  few 
hours,  when  the  spore  dust  may  be  sown  thinly  over 
the  surface.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
then  place  it  in  a  shady,  moist,  and  warm  position. 
In  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  the  prothalli  will  be 
making  their  appearance.  When  the  seedlings  have 
attained  a  size  suitable  for  handling  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  shallow  pans. 

Hybridisation. 

I  am  here  reminded  that  I  intended  saying  something 
about  hybridisation.  By  a  microscopical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  prothallus,  several 
minute  cellular  bodies  of  two  distinct  kinds  may  be 
observed.  One  kind  is  called  the  antheridia  which 
form  a  number  of  vesicles,  each  of  which  contains  a 
number  of  antherozoids  which  perform  the  functions 
of  a  pollen  grain.  The  other  kind  is  called  the 
archegonia,  and  fertilization  is  brought  about  by  the 
antherozoid  entering  the  canal  of  the  archegonium. 
From  the  minute  proportions  of  these  cellular  bodies 
it  will  be  seen  that  fertilisation  cannot  be  artificially 
performed,  but  by  sowing  the  spores  of  different 
kinds  of  Ferns  together,  hybridisation  and  crosses 
are  effected.  (To  he  continued.) 

THE  TURnTp  rooted 

CELERY. 

Where  a  frequent  change  of  vegetables  is  expected 
this  comes  in  most  useful,  making  a  very  agreeable 
variation,  and  in  some  made  dishes  cooks  even 
prefer  it  to  ordinary  Celer3L  It  makes  a  first-rate 
dish  cut  up  into  slices  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
boiled,  then  fried  with  butter  and  served  up  with 
brown  sauce.  Cut  into  very  thin  slices  it  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  winter  salads.  I  have  known 
some  cooks  when  the  Celeriac  ran  short  to  reserve 
all  the  thick  roots  of  the  ordinary  Celery  for  cooking, 
but  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  size  the  Celeriac 
is  preferable  for  the  purpose. 

As  regards  culture  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Celery  is  all  it  requires  till  the  final  planting  out  in 
May,  when  they  should  be  planted  a  foot  or 
more  apart  in  the  rows  and  sixteen  inches  from  row 
to  row.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  give  a 
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heavy  mulching  of  well  rotted  manure.  Water 
copiously  in  dry  weather  and  the  roots  will  be  ready 
during  October,  when  they  may  be  left  in  the  open 
ground  through  the  winter  if  protected  from  frost. 
But  the  simpler  plan  is  to  remove  them  under  cover 
before  severe  frost  sets  in,  removing  some  of  the 
leaves  at  the  same  time  and  taking  care  to  exclude 
frost.  If  by  February  the  roots  commence  to  grow 
give  them  a  check  by  removing  them  ;  as  no  earthing 
up  is  required,  the  labour  attached  to  growing  this 
crop  is  considerably  less  than  that  incurred  in  the 
growing  of  Celery. — G. 

- .fm - 

|aRDEN1NG  fllSCELLANY. 


PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

Seeing  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  on  the  subject 
of  Peat  Moss  litter  at  p.  424,  I  am  tempted  to  send 
you  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  else 
who  may  be  similarly  situated.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  short  of  leaf  soil,  and  thought  I  would  try 
Peat  Moss  litter  as  a  substitute.  I  accordingly  got 
some  from  the  stable  in  a  moderately  dry  condition, 
and  mixed  it  up  with  the  compost  for  striking 
cuttings  in  cold  pits  and  frames  in  the  autumn. 
When  the  spring  came,  I  found  I  had  scarcely  a 
plant  alive,  and  on  examining  the  soil  found  that 
wherever  there  was  Moss  litter,  there  the  soil  was 
full  of  small  white  maggots,  and  needless  to  say,  I 
have  not  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  leaf  soil  since. — - 
W.  Boote,  Quarry  Hill,  Accrington,  Lane. 

BEES  AS  FERTILISERS. 

I  don't  at  all  quarrel  with  "F”  because  he  writes 
on  this  subject  as  the  champion  of  the  insects  with  the 
stealing  proboscis,  and  the  stinging  tail ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  at  all  follow  him  in  his  reference  to  snapdragons, 
when  he  thinks  that  Nature  was  extravagant  in 
making  the  flowers  of  such  gorgeous  hues  just  to 
attract  bees  to  conduct  fertilisation.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  we  have  to  thank  Nature  for  any  of  the 
gorgeous  hues  found  not  merely  in  Snapdragons,  but 
in  myriads  of  other  flowers,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Snapdragon  in  a  state  of  Nature  is  one  that  is  small 
and  comparatively  unattractive.  The  Snapdragons 
of  to-day  have  been  evolved  by  the  florists  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  man,  and  not  by  Nature.  If  gorgeous 
colours  were  devised  by  Nature  to  attract  bees  or 
insects,  how  is  it  that  the  common  scarlet  Poppy  of 
the  fields,  so  brilliant  in  colour,  needs  no  insect 
agency  to  assist  in  its  fertilisation  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
next  be  told  that  Nature  secretes  honey  in  flowers  ex¬ 
pressly  to  feed  bees,  and  pollen  to  furnish  them  with 
brood  food. — D. 

CYRTOCERAS  REFLEXUM. 

This  very  beautiful  stove  climber  is  only  now  and 
then  seen  among  collections  of  stove  plants.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Hoyas  and  is  sometimes  knowm 
as  Hoya  coriacea,  and  it  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  met 
with  it  in  flower.  Among  the  many  beautiful  things 
known  as  Hoyas  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  as  it  is  of  very  moderate  growth  and  will 
flower  when  small,  lovers  of  this  class  of  plant  will  do 
well  to  add  it  to  their  collections.  The  colours  are 
white  and  yellow,  and  it  requires  a  stove  temperature 
and  to  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  fair  admixture  of  coarse  silver  sand  and 
small  pieces  of  charcoal.  Cuttings  root  freely  in 
fine  sifted  peat  made  very  sandy  and  put  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  under  a  bell  glass. — W.B.G. 

IRIS  BAKERIANA. 

The  bulbous  Irises  have  been  enjoying  a  fine  time 
of  it  during  the  winter  which  has  now  given  place  to 
spring.  A  good  many  of  them  are  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  find  many  admirers.  The  chief  drawback 
to  those  that  flover  in  winter  is  that  they  require 
the  protection  of  a  frame  if  we  would  see  them  in 
their  full  beauty.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
tender  and  delicate  mechanism  of  flowers  to  with¬ 
stand  the  inclemency  of  our  winter,  and  yet  there 
are  people  who  desire  and  expect  them  to  be  hardy. 
The  plants  are  hardy  enough,  but  the  flowers  get 
destroyed  as  one  might  expect.  I.  Bakeriana  is  in 
season  during  February  and  March,  but  sometimes 
blooms  even  in  November  if  we  have  a  mild  season 
that  encourages  growth.  In  stature  it  is  similar  to 
I.  reticulata,  but  has  cylindrical,  eight-angled,  not 
square  leaves,  as  in  the  latter  species.  The  falls  are 
deep  violet  towards  the  sides,  while  the  central  area 


is  creamy-white  blotched  with  violet.  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower  as  in 
the  allied  kinds.  The  standards  are  very  narrow, 
and,  like  the  petaloid  stigmas,  are  of  a  bluish-lilac. 
The  flower  as  a  whole  measures  2  in.  to  3  in.  across, 
and  is  deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia, 
near  Mardin.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  winter  some  plants  are  only  now 
flowering,  and  reward  their  possessors  not  only  by 
their  beauty,  but  by  their  delicate  and  .pleasing 
odour. 

SAINTPAULIA  lONANTHA. 

The  above  name  establishes  a  new  genus  upon  a 
plant  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Usambara,  Central  Africa.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Gesneraceae,  and  in  general  habit  and  appearance 
reminds  one  at  first  sight  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica. 
The  leaves  are  roundly  cordate,  fleshy,  pilose,  bronzy- 
green  above  and  rosy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  widely 
expanded,  with  two  lobes  directed  backward  and 
the  three  larger  ones  directed  forward,  reminding 
one  of  a  Violet  both  in  shape  and  colour  ;  individu¬ 
ally  they  measure  about  ij  in.  across.  The  leaves 
hug  the  soil,  forming  a  loose  rosette,  while  the  branch¬ 
ing  and  naked  flower  stems  rise  a  little  above  them, 
forming  a  mass  of  open  flowers.  The  latter  are  of  a 
beautiful  sky-blue,  darker  when  young  and  towards  the 
centre,  where  the  golden  yellow  stamens  show  them¬ 
selves  in  a  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast  with  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  corolla.  The  blooms  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  succession  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  plant  may  be  grown  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Streptocarpus,  and  may  be  propagated  from  seed  or 
from  cuttings  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  members 
of  the  last-named  genus.  The  Revue  Horticole  says 
that  it  will  soon  get  disseminated  into  all  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  Herr  Ernest  Benary 
Erfurt  has  secured  the  whole  stock  of  it.  A  wood- 
cut  is  given  of  it  in  the  Italian  journal,  Bullettino 
della  K.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orticultura  for  January. 
This  represents  a  dwarf  and  very  floriferous  plant, 
with  an  interesting  appearance.  Since  the  above  was 
written,  we  have  seen  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  at  Chelsea. 

ABUTILON  ECLIPSE. 

A  GOOD  many  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  foliage 
and  flowers  of  A.  megapotamicum  (vexillarium)  as 
well  as  its  variegated  variety,  the  latter  being 
perhaps  the  best  known.  The  variety  under  notice 
is  a  hybrid,  of  which  the  seed  parent  is  evidently  A. 
megapotamicum  variegatum,  and  probably  crossed 
with  A.  Darwinii.  The  leaves  of  the  hybrid  are 
much  broader  than  the  former,  and  they  are  very 
downy,  pointing  to  A.  Darwinii.  The  flowers  have 
suflered  a  similar  compromise  or  mixing,  and  are 
very  pretty.  The  calyx  is  shallowly  five  angled,  and 
orange  coloured  instead  of  red.  The  corolla  is 
bell-shaped  and  yellow,  with  a  deep  purple  claw  to 
each  petal,  and  shaded  with  red  nerves  externally. 
All  these  characters  would  point  to  the  parents 
named.  The  numerous  yellow  blotches  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  ornamental  character  of  the  flowers, 
should  render  the  plant  a  favourite  with  those  who 
have  to  keep  up  a  display  in  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  during  winter ;  the  night  temperature 
should  be  kept  at  qs'’  or  50°  if  the  plant  must  be 
kept  in  flower.  We  noted  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

COAL  DUST. 

I  think  that  the  value  of  coal  dust  for  covering 
stages  in  stoves  and  Orchid  houses  is  hardly  so 
widely  known  as  it  should  be.  Having  been  familiar 
with  the  respective  merits  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  sand, 
shingle  and  broken  shells  for  a  lengthened  period,  I 
can  confidently  recommend  it  as  being  superior  to 
anything  else  I  have  ever  used  for  the  purpose. 
Once  get  it  well  saturated  and  it  can  be  kept  moist 
with  little  trouble.  Shingle  or  fine  gravel  absorbing 
no  moisture  becomes  dry  in  half  the  time  that  coal 
dust  will,  and  Cocoa  fibre  soon  gets  into  a  dirty 
condition,  besides,  when  it  once  gets  dry  it  is  more 
difficult  to  saturate  than  the  fine  coal,  which  has 
another  advantage  in  being  free  from  weeds.  It 
gives  off  when  moist  a  slight  gaseous  emanation 
which  plants  evidently  enjoy. —  W.B.G. 

NEPENTHES  MIXTA. 

The  finest  thing  amongst  Pitcher  plants  of  recent 
acquisition  is  the  hybrid  N.  mixta.  The  ground 
colour  is  of  a  greyish  green,  but  for  the  greater  part 


is  covered  by  irregular  and  interlocking  crimson 
blotches.  The  annulus  or  collar  is  also  a  striking 
feature  of  the  pitcher,  being  broad,  reflexed, 
undulated  at  the  edges,  and  finely  ridged  trans¬ 
versely.  It  is  of  a  uniform,  rich  shining,  crimson- 
brown,  and  adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  whole.  The  Pitchers  seem  to  be  getting  larger 
every  year.  We  measured  a  specimen  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Chelsea,  and  which  was 
close  upon  ii  in,,  independently  of  the  operculum  or 
lid  which  is  likewise  larger  than  usual.  Grown  in 
baskets  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  stove, 
plants  of  this  character  serve  to  give  no  ordinary 
interest  to  the  collection,  as  well  as  adding  much  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole.  ' 

HAEMANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS. 

The  most  common  name  for  this  plant  in  gardens 
is  H.  kalbregeri,  but  whatever  name  is  used  the  fact 
remains,  that  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  species  of  the 
genus  we  possess.  The  bulbs  are  covered  all  over 
with  crimson-purple  spots,  and  when  left  partly 
exposed  they  are  pretty.  The  flower  scapes  spring 
from  amongst  the  scales  of  the  bud.  right  away  from 
the  centre  crown  of  leaves,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
10  in.  to  12  in.  The  numerous  flowers  of  the  umbel, 
are  so  arranged  that  they  form  a  globular  mass, 
the  narrow  spreading  segments  of  one  flower  partly 
interlace  with  those  of  another  forming  a  pretty 
effect.  They  are  rose-coloured,  and  form  a  contrast 
with  the  erect,  crimson  filaments,  yellow  ovaries, 
red  or  pink  pedicels  and  yellow  anthers.  It  is 
flowering  beautifully  in  the  warm  rockery  house  or 
stove  of  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Stove 
temperature  is  necessary  for  it  as  it  is  a  native  of 
Tropical  Africa,  over  a  large  area  of  which  it  grows. 
- ^ - 

txrxim  ®)0rlD 

Rainfall  Records  in  the  British  Isles. — On  the 
28th  of  February  last  a  paper  was  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  the 
well-known  meteorologist.  He  stated  that  forty 
years  ago  a  paper  was  read  on  the  subject  by  Air. 
Bailey  Denton,  who  dwelt  upon  the  "  Advantages  of 
a  Daily  Register  of  Rainfall,”  and  proposed  that  a 
central  office  should  be  established  with  paid 
observers  and  inspectors.  For  a  station  for  every 
five  square  miles  of  the  .British  Isles  he  computed 
that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  £26,000,  and  half  that 
cost  for  a  station  to  every  ten  square  miles.  That 
burden  had  never  been  laid  upon  the  country,  but 
notwithstanding  something  very  nearly  like  Mr. 
Denton's  proposition  had  been  realised.  Air. 
Symons  then  related  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  identify  himself  with  the  rainfall,  and  to  the 
collecting  of  statistics  for  1859.  and  which  he 
published  in  the  Builder  for  i860.  During  the  latter 
year  he  had  about  16S  stations  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  since  then  the  stations  have  increased 
in  number  to  2,850  in  1892.  Of  these,  2,113  are  in 
England,  177  in  Wales,  368  in  Scotland,  and  192  in 
Ireland.  With  exception  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  working  up  a  staff  of 
observers,  the  other  countries  were  pretty  well 
planted  with  stations,  although  he  confessed  that 
many  of  them  were  rather  thickly  placed  about 
towns  and  other  densely  populated  areas. 

Rain  Gauges. — Besides  organising  stations  for 
observations.  Air.  Symons  with  his  numerous 
assistants  had  been  engaged  in  the  making  of 
experiments  as  to  the  best  form  and  size  of  rain 
gauge.  They  have  tried  gauges  of  all  sizes,  from 
I  in  up  to  6  ft.  square,  and  they  find  that  in  no  case 
do  they  differ  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  in  the 
results.  The  principal  danger  is  that  the  large  ones 
are  liable  to  make  the  rainfall  more  heavy  than  it 
really  should  be  on  account  of  the  e.xcessive  con¬ 
densation  of  dew.  About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
gauges  now  in  use  are  5  fn.  in  diameter,  and  most  of 
the  rest  about  8  in.,  so  that  these  sizes  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  generally  useful. 

Wettest  Stations  in  the  British  Isles. — The 
average  rainfall  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  24  in.,  being  amongst  the  smallest  for  this  country ; 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  variation  is 
very  great.  At  a  place  called  Seathwaite,  at  the 
head  of  Borrowdale  and  not  far  from  Keswick,  the 
average  rainfall  of  a  long  series  of  years  is  140  in.  a 
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year,  being  nearly  six  times  the  amount  of  rainfall 
in  London.  On  a  hill  only  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Seathwaite  the  .rainfall  averages  175  in.  Until 
recently,  Sligachan  in  Skye  was  considered  the 
wettest  place  in  Scotland,  but  the  observations  more 
recently  made  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  go  to  show 
that  the  fall  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  if  the 
method  of  measurement  is  accurate,  is  greater  than 
at  Seathwaite  or  at  Sligachan. 

A  Weather  Prophet. — Mr.  Symons  declaimed 
any  desire  for  the  mantle  of  the  weather  prophet, 
and  made  no  prediction,  but  merely  stated  that  with 
regard  to  the  weather  he  had  noticed  for  many  years 
that  meteorological  history  repeated  itself  at 
regularly  recurring  periods.  For  instance,  every 
year  ending  with  four  had  shown  a  deficiency  of 
rainfall  except  where  that  rule  collided  with  another, 
which  was  that  every  twelfth  backwards  from  i860 
had  a  greater  average  rainfall  than  usual.  Thus, 
1836,  1848,  i860,  and  1872  had]  been  wet  years, 
while  1814,  1834,  1844,  1854,  1864  and  1874  had  b°en 
dry  years.  The  years  1824  and  1884  were  common 
to  both  the  sets  of  rules.  These  rules  of  record  have 
not  been  broken  since  1812,  but  how  much  longer 
they  were  to  be  fulfilled  he  could  not  predict. 

Application  of  Knowledge. — Before  concluding 
his  paper  Mr.  Symons  gave  some  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  practical  application  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  rainfall.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  engineers  when  designing  sewerage 
and  drainage  works  to  be  able  to  know  what  amount 
of  rainfall  they  would  have  to  reckon  upon,  that  it 
might  all  be  carried  away  by  the  drains.  The 
subject  also  dealt  with  the  water  supply  to  towns 
and  various  industries  whose  mills  were  dependent 
upon  the  rainfall  for  their  proper  working.  This 
knowledge  could  also  be  applied  to  the  prevention 
of  destructive  floods,  by  making  proper  provisions 
for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  water  when  it 
occurred  so  as  to  guard  against  needless  destruction 
to  property  of  various  kinds. 

- - 


Asparagus. 

Perhaps  no  vegetable  is  more  appreciated  during 
early  spring  and  summer  in  a  gentleman’s  establish¬ 
ment  than  this,  but  it  is  not  in  all  gardens  that  it 
is  grown  with  success.  Not  that  its  cultivation  is 
so  difficult,  but  in  some  districts  where  the  soil  is 
cold  and  heavy  it  is  necessary  to  make  special  pre¬ 
parations  in  order  to  prevent  the  roots  decaying  in 
winter.  Plants  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
these  will  last  two  or  three  years  without  any  extra 
care,  after  which  they  dieoff  and  cause  disappoint¬ 
ment.  When  the  ground  is  in  good  heart  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  roots  strong  enough  in  one 
season  for  transplanting  the  next.  Preparing  the 
ground  for  sowing  the  seed  should  now  be  taken  in 
hand  if  not  already  done.  It  will  need  well  manuring 
and  deeply  digging,  and  afterwards  rendered  fine  so 
that  the  toots  may  easily  penetrate. 

About  the  first  week  in  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  this  should  be  done  in  shallow  drills 
about  a  foot  apart.  Avoid  sowing  too  thickly  as  the 
plants  will  grow  much  more  robust  if  allowel  plenty 
of  room.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  may  be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart. 
The  thinnings  may  be  planted  if  required,  if  so,  they 
must  be  lifted  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick  so  as  to 
preserve  their  roots  intact.  When  preparing  ground 
for  permanent  beds  the  kind  of  soil  to  be  dealt  with 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  if  very  cold  and 
heavy  all  the  burnt  refuse,  road  scrapings,  leaf  soil, 
sand,  and  anything  that  will  help  to  render  it  light 
and  porous  so  that  the  water  may  pass  through 
freely  should  be  got  together,  for  nothing  is  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  roots  as  stagnant  water. 

Instead  of  putting  a  lot  of  brick  rubble  for 
drainage  as  some  recommend,  we  prefer  making  the 
beds  on  the  top  of  the  ground  keeping  them  well  up, 
— eighteen  inches  or  two  feet— if  possible  above  the 
surrounding  level.  We  have  made  raised  beds  of 
garden  refuse  in  this  manner  that  have  given  great 
satisfaction,  producing  good  crops  for  several  years. 
It  is  not  well  to  plant  too  early,  as  we  sometimes  get 
a  spell  of  cold  weather  at  the  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April  which  checks  the  growth  to  such  an  extent 
that  newly  planted  roots  fail  to  make  a  start.  Some 
seasons  it  may  be  safe  to  plant  at  the  end  of  the 
former  month,  while  in  others  it  would  be  much 


better  to  wait  till  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  April. 
As  a  rule  however  it  is  safe  to  plant  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  named  month,  by  which  time  the  soil  has 
become  somewhat  warmed  and  the  gentle  showers  so 
often  experienced  about  that  time  will  give  the  plants 
a  start.  The  width  of  the  beds  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  class  of  soil  to  be  dealt  with.  If  cold  and 
heavy,  then  raised  beds  four  feet  wide  will  be  prefer¬ 
able,  but  if  the  soil  be  warm  and  light,  then  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  plant  on  beds  at  all ;  the  rows 
may  succeed  each  other  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart 
till  the  requisite  number  are  planted. 

When  planting  raised  beds  four  feet  wide,  three 
rows  of  plants  should  be  put  on  each  bed,  one  down 
the  centre  and  one  fifteen  inches  from  it  on  either 
side.  If  possible  the  beds  should  run  north  and 
south,  then  the  sun  would  have  more  power  on  them 
than  if  they  were  made  from  East  to  West.  As¬ 
paragus  when  growing  is  a  moisture-loving  plant, 
therefore  it  will  need  supplying  with  water  the 
first  season  should  the  weather  be  dry,  otherwise 
growth  will  not  be  satisfactory.  No  growths 
should  be  cut  off  a  bed  the  first  year  after  it 
is  planted ;  if  however  the  plants  have  made  good 
progress  a  few  may  be  cut  the  second  year,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  rob  them  too  much  until  they  have  got 
thoroughly  established.  When  beds  become  ex¬ 
hausted  or  patchy  it  is  best  to  dig  them  up  and 
force  the  roots,  then  plant  fresh  ones;  for  this  reason 
it  is  well  to  sow  a  few  drills  each  season  to  give  the 
requisite  supply  of  plants  for  this  purpose.  Beds 
that  are  in  full  use  should  have  a  dressing  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  occasionally;  a  dressing 
of  salt  or  Kainit  is  also  beneficial. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  January  i^th. — The  exhibits 
were  numerous  and  good  at  the  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  last.  Orchids  were  very  much  in  evidence,  as  well 
as  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  generally,  including 
New  Holland  plants,  Olivias,  Cinerarias,  Caladiums, 
Streptocarpus  Wendlandi,  Primulas,  and  others. 
A  large  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including  many  and 
handsome  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum,  D.  imperatrix,  Phaius  Manha, 
Cattleya  Schroderae,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi, 
Angraecum  Sanderianum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Spathoglottis  Kimballiana,  and  others,  for  which  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded.  A  Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal  was  accorded  for  a  group  of  Orchids 
staged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  the 
leading  feature  of  which  consisted  of  Odontoglossum 
Roezlii  and  O.  R.  alba.  Other  things  of  note  and 
interest  were  Houlletia  Lowii,  Phalaenopsis  Cyntha, 
and  Oncidium  ampliatum.  A  piece  of  Phaius 
Blumei  upon  a  raft  and  in  healthy  condition,  as  well 
as  Dendrobium  tetragonum,  were  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins), 
The  Grange,  Wallington.  Some  magnificent 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  luteo 
purpureum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  Rossi  majus  were 
exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham.  Numerous  hybrid 
Orchids,  including  Dendrobium  Schneiderianum,  D. 
Euryalus,  D.  splendidissimum,  D.  Cybele,  D. 
Virginia,  and  Chysis  chelsoni  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  A  fine  spike  of 
Miltonia  flavescens  grandiflora  was  shown  by  Mr. 

G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park, 
Epsom.  A  group  of  Dendrobiums.includingfine  pieces 
of  D.  nobile  nobilius,  D.  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum,  D.  Sibil,  Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  and  various 
others  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  was  shown 
by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  An 
interesting  and  varied  group  of  Orchids  was  also 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  huge 
flower  of  Masdevallia  gargantua  was  exceedingly 
curious,  and  Dendrobium  micans,  D.  melanodiscus 
Rainbow,  Odontoglossum  melanodiscus,  and  Cirrho- 
petalum  picturatum  were  showy,  and  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Anthurium  Rothschildianum 
compactum  was  handsome  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
About  three  dozen  blue,  plum,  and  lavender  coloured 
Primroses  were  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Weybridge.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  to  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 


Billington),  Beech  Lawn,  Audenshaw,  for  a  fine 
piece  of  Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Leeanum.  A 
raceme  of  nine  flowers  of  Laelia  superbiens,  Cattleya 
Loddigesii,  Pleurothallis  Grobyi,  and  P.  Barberiana 
were  exhibited  by  R.  1.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  for  a  magnificently  flowered 
stem  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  giganteum.  A 
large  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  Vanda 
tricolor  superba,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi,  Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  Angraecum 
modestum,  various  Dendrobiums  and  Odonto- 
glossums,  contributed  to  render  the  display  a  very 
effective  one.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  vvas  accorded 
the  collection.  A  group  of  Orchids,  consisting 
largely  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  was  exhibited  by 
Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  George 
Cragg),  Winchmore  Hill.  Arpophyllum  giganteum 
was  also  fine.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
A  similar  award  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis 
&  Co., Southgate,  for  a  well  flowered  group  of  Orchids, 
including  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  Burling- 
tonia  fragrans,  Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana  puncta- 
tissima,  and  three  fine  pieces  of  Trichopilia  suavis, 
a  cultural  commendation  being  accorded  for  the 
latter.  Some  splendid  flowers  of  Vanda  Cathcarti 
grandiflorum  and  other  varieties  of  it  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  House  Gardens,  Frome. 
Calanthe  striata,  Arpophyllum  giganteum  and  other 
interesting  things  were  brought  up  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Cypripedium  Harris- 
ianum,  C.  Chamberlainianum  Ingrams  var.,  and 
others  were  shown  by  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godai¬ 
ming.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Cumberland  Park,  Willes- 
dea  Junction,  for  a  group  of  Orchids  consisting 
chiefly  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  C.  eburneum,  and 
Coelogyne  cristata.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
accorded  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Davis),  South  Woodford,  Essex,  for  a  well  flowered 
group  of  Orchids  including  some  large  pieces  of 
Cattleya  Trianae,  Oncidium  ampliatum,  various 
Dendrobiums,  and  fine  pieces  of  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana.  A  group  of  Orchids  was  also  exhibited 
by  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery,  4, 
Maida  Vale,  including  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  a 
very  long  spurred  piece  of  Angraecum  sesquipedale, 
Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana  and  Cypripedium 
Chamberlainianum  excellens. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  group  of  Clivias  set  up  with 
various  other  plants.  They  also  had  several  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  and  hybrid  Vriesias.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush&Son, 
Highgate,  for  a  large  group  of  Erica  Wilmoreana, 
E.  persoluta  alba,  Boronia  heterophylla,  and  finely 
flowered  plants  of  Epacris.  A  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon 
House,  Brentford ;  it  included  Clivias  and  Datura 
Cornucopia  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Several  fine 
pieces  of  Pieris  japonica  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Surrey  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  A  collection  of  Cinerarias,  consisting  of 
dwarf  plants  with  large  and  handsome  flowers  in  many 
shades  of  colour,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  James 
&  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough  (Silver 
Flora  Medal).  A  collection  of  Caladium,  showing 
much  variety  in  colouring,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  group  of  Chinese 
Primulas  and  white  intermediate  Stocks  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Newport,  Hillingdon  Heath  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  A  large  collection  of  Daffodils 
and  other  hardy  flowers, including  Megasia  Stracheyi, 
Sisyrindium  grandiflorum  album.  Lenten  Roses, 
Iris  reticulata,  Chionodoxas,  and  Scillas.  A  large  and 
interesting  group  of  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi,  in  full 
bloom,  and  five  well-grown  and  flowered  pieces  of 
Ferraria  antherosa  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading.  Some  Carnations  and  Pelargoniums 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  for  a  large  group  of  forced  Lilacs^ 
Clivias  and  Azalea  mollis  all  in  fine  condition^' 
especially  the  Clivias.  Baskets  filled  with  plants  of 
Shortia  galacifolia.  Rhododendron  and  Loropetalon 
chinense  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
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Some  of  the  Aldborough  anemones  were  exhibited 
by  Lord  Suffield  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allen),  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich.  Some  Primulas  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples 
still  in  fine  condition  and  preservation.  Some 
Tomatos  were  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  (gardener,  Mr.  Leach),  Albury  Park,  Guildford. 
A  dish  of  Allan’s  Reliable  Onion  was  shown  by 
Lord  Suffield.  A  basket  of  variegated  Kales  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

- -*• - — 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Crotons. — Where  old  plants  are  plentiful  enough, 
select  only  those  tops  and  side  shoots  which  have 
the  best  coloured  foliage,  with  which  to  work  up  a 
fresh  stock  of  plants  for  table  decoration.  The 
larger  crowns  will  make  serviceable  stuff  almost 
immediately  they  are  rooted.  Insert  them  singly  in 
6o-size  pots,  and  secure  them  to  a  stake  when  the 
heads  are  heavy,  so  that  they  cannot  sway  about 
until  firmly  rooted.  Place  them  in  a  frame  where 
the  atmosphere  may  be  kept  genial  and  moist. 

Dracaenas. — The  tops  of  plants  that  have  got  too 
tall  and  leggy  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  much  in  the 
same  way  as  advised  for  Crotons.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  stems  may  be  laid  amongst  cocoa-nut  fibre  on 
a  propagating  bed,  and  slightly  covered  so  as  tc  keep 
them  moist.  By  and  by  they  will  throw  out  shoots 
from  the  nodes,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted 
in  the  ordinary  way.  They  will,  of  course,  take 
longer  time  to  form  usable  plants  than  the  tops,  but 
they  give  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  plants  than 
the  tops  ever  can.  The  fleshy  portions  of  the  roots 
may  be  used  as  cuttings,  which  will,  after  a  time, 
throw  out  shoots. 

DiefFen  bach  las. — When  kept  till  they  get  old 
plants  the  Dieffenbachias  get  leggy  and  are  not  so  ser¬ 
viceable  except  in  large  stoves  or  high  roofed  houses, 
where  they  are  very  serviceable  for  standing  amongst 
taller  plants  where  the  tops  only  are  seen.  The 
tops,  however,  may  be  rooted  singly  in  good-sized 
pots  of  light  soil.  Side  shoots  may  frequently  be 
obtained,  and  if  they  do  not  come  in  for  use  so 
quickly,  they  take  longer  time  in  getting  too  tall  and 
leggy. 

Marantas. — The  young  growths  of  these  plants 
are  now  commencing  to  grow,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  divided  and  established  with  great  facility .  Pre¬ 
pare  a  compost  for  them  consisting  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  loam  and  one  third  of  leaf-soil  with 
plenty  of  sand.  Give  good  drainage,  as  heavy 
supplies  of  water  are  required  during  the  growing 
season, 

Aspleniums.  —  Those  kinds  which  produce 
plantlets  on  the  fronds  may  be  propagated  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  private  needs  by  tak¬ 
ing  an  old  leaf  or  two  and  pegging  them  down  upon 
peaty  soil  and  placing  them  in  a  close  moist  place  till 
roots  are  produced.  The  sorts  which  may  be  treated 
in  this  way  are  A.  bulbiferum,  A.  b.  minus  (A. 
Colensoi).  A.  b.  Fabianum,  A.  viviparum,  and  several 
others. 

Deciduous  Davallias. — Those  species  which 
lose  their  fronds  in  winter  must  be  looked  after  in 
the  matter  of  water,  otherwise  they  may  fail  to  start 
vigorously  if  at  all.  D.  immersa,  for  instance,  is 
more  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  this  respect  than  D. 
elegans,  the  large  rhizomes  of  which  serve  to  keep 
it  in  the  cultivator's  mind. 

Heliotropes. — Where  a  supply  of  Heliotrope 
plants  are  kept  for  bedding  out  in  summer  a  batch 
of  the  most  promising  plants  may  be  potted  off  and 
grown  on  under  more  favourable  conditions  for 
indoor  purposes.  A  few  plants  scattered  about  the 
conservatory  impart  an  agreeable  perfume  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Solanums. — If  not  already  accomplished  the  old 
plants  may  now  be  cut  hard  back  and  encouraged  to 
sprout  freely,  so  that  when  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  warm  they  may  be  planted  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  the  open  ground  to  develop  and  set  their 
berries. 

Peaches. — The  disbudding  and  heeling  down  in 
the  earliest  house,  and  for  the  most  part  also  in  the 
second  house,  should  be  pretty  well  finished  by  this 


time.  The  late  varieties  may  not  be  sufficiently 
forward,  but  they  can  be  rectified  in  due  time.  Close 
the  hou.se  early  during  bright  sunshine,  and  allow 
the  temperature  to  rise  pretty  high ;  at  the  same 
ime  damp  down  all  available  spaces,  syringing  the 
trees  thoroughly  at  the  same  time. 

Tomatos. — Attend  to  the  pinching  out  of  the 
side  shoots  as  growth  proceeds,  whether  the  plants 
are  in  pots  or  planted  in  beds,  so  that  they  may  be 
trained  to  a  trellis.  Keep  the  atmosphere  dry  when 
they  come  into  bloom,  and  if  the  weather  is  dull  it 
will  not  be  time  wasted  if  the  plants  are  lightly 
tapped  or  shaken  so  as  to  disperse  the  pollen  and 
ensure  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

Asparagus. — The  roughest  of  the  dung  laid  over 
the  beds  in  autumn  may  now  be  raked  off,  but  all 
the  finer  material  lightly  forked  in  so  as  to  give  the 
beds  a  neat  and  finished  appearance.  Sow  seeds  to 
be  coming  on  for  future  plantations.  The  seeds 
may  be  put  in  lines  about  i2  in.  asunder,  covering 
them  with  i  J  in.  of  soil. 

Seakale. — The  thongs  or  thick  roots  which  have 
been  preserved  from  time  to  time  as  the  crowns  were 
lifted  for  forcing  may  now  be  cut  into  lengths  of 
3  in.  or  4  in.  and  planted  in  soil,  well  manured,  and 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  zj  ft.  They  may  be  planted 
18  in.  apart  each  way,  although  some  cultivators 
place  them  only  12  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  For 
forcing  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  strong 
growth  by  giving  the  leaves  plenty  of  room  to 
develop. 

- -f - 

oaescions  sno  AnstoeRS. 

Booty’s  Plant  Feeders. — Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  these  may  be  obtained.  Those  which  were 
given  me  last  summer  as  advertisement  samples  were 
most  successful.  In  form  they  resembled  cough 
lozenges,  but  I  could  not  discover  the  address  of  the 
maker. — R.  J.  S. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  Salopian :  Bifrenaria 
Harrisoniae,  often  named  Lycaste  Harrisoniae. — 
J.  H.:  I,  Saxifraga  Burseriana ;  2,  Saxifraga 

oppositifolia ;  3,  Eranthis  hyemalis ;  4,  Erica 

carnea;  5,  Arabis  albida  variegata. — S.  G.:  i, 
Coronilla  glauca ;  2,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  3,  Aspi- 
dium  angulare  proliferum  ;  4,  Asplenium  Bellangeri ; 
5,  Pteris  angustifolia ;  6,  Adiantum  caudatum. — C.: 
Scilla  bifolia  alba. — H.  W.:  i,  Helleborus  colchicus  ; 
2,  Pieris  japonica ;  3,  Bulbocodium  vernum ;  4, 

Scilla  sibirica  ;  5,  Iris  reticulata. 

Eucharis  Bulbs. — Perplexed,  Margate  ;  The  bulbs 
you  sent  are  infested  with  the  Eucharis  mite.  The 
mite  is  also  accompanied  by  a  fungus  which  eats  its 
way,  so  to  speak,  into  the  bulbs,  or  corrodes  them, 
so  that  the  two  together  destroy  both  the  scales  and 
the  roots  of  the  bulbs,  thus  preventing  healthy 
growth.  Many  cultivators  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
them  into  healthy  vigour  again  after  they  have  been 
reduced  in  this  way.  In  many  establishments,  bulbs 
infested  to  some  extent  may  be  seen  growing  and 
flowering  freely.  They  are  kept  in  the  stove  all  the 
year  round,  and  are  frequently  partly  plunged  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  Keeping  them  in  too  cold  houses 
or  shifting  them  from  warm  to  cool  houses  by  way 
of  resting  them  induces  weakness  in  the  bulbs  by 
severe  checks  to  growth  induced  by  an  uncongenial 
temperature,  thus  laying  them  open  to  attacks  from 
the  fungus  and  insect  above  named,  and  which  the 
weakened  growth  is  unable  to  overcome.  Some 
have  succeeded  by  taking  the  bulbs  completely  out 
of  the  soil  and  keeping  them  dry  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  When  taken  out  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
of  all  decayed  scales  and  other  matter,  then  dressed 
by  an  insecticide  containing  a  strong  solution  of 
soft-soap  and  sulphur.  The  bulbs  are  laid  on  a  dry 
shelf,  and  after  a  week  dressed  again  with  the  same. 
After  some  weeks  the  bulbs  are  potted  in  fresh  soil, 
consisting  mostly  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  sand, 
then  placed  in  the  stove  and  grown  on  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  Some  growers  find  it  the  best  plan 
to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  clean  healthy  bulbs. 

Seaweed. — M.  H.  Gill :  It  is  well  known  that 
Seaward  constitutes  a  manure  not  very  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  farmyard  manure.  Those  sea-side  plants 
which  you  mention  are  particularly  favoured  by  it, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected.  Farm  crops  are  also 
benefited  by  it,  and  all  round  the  coasts,  both  of  the 
mainland  and  islands,  where  Seaweed  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  used  both  by  farmers  and  cottagers 
for  manuring  their  farms  and  plots  of  garden  ground. 
There  is  a  danger,  however,  of  overdoing  the  land, 
especially  if  it  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature,  by 
using  Seaweed  solely.  Where  the  coasts  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  much  sand,  consisting  of  finely  crumbled 
shells,  the  Seaweed  as  a  rule  is  much  covered  with 
it,  and  tends  to  make  sandy  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hooG  of  the  sea  too  light  by  frequent  application. 
On  heavy  soils  it  constitutes  an  excellent  manure,  but 
would  be  too  expensive  to  put  on  rail  and  send  long 
distances  inland. 

Orchids  for  Windows. — Orchid  :  Two  of  the  best 
for  window  culture,  which  we  should  recommend. 


are  Cypripedium  insigne  and  C.  venustum.  There 
are  doubtless  others  which  would  succeed  under 
careful  treatment,  but  the  plants  you  have  will 
enable  you  to  gain  some  experience  with  them. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  when  making  growth 
in  summer,  give  plenty  of  water.  An  Orchid  book 
for  amateurs,  and  written  by  Mr.  Burberry,  might 
be  of  service  to  you.  It  may  be  obtained  at  this 
office,  price  2s.  6d. 

Com.munications  Received. — S.  E. — W.  H.  S. — 
A.  H.— E.  W.--B.— R.  G.  W.— E.  S.-  H.  A.  B.— 
A.  O.— J.  C.— W.  D.— J.  G.  P.- A.  J.  B..— G.  W. 

- -i- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Bulbs 
and  Roots  for  Spring  Planting. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — Soft-wooded,  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants. 

ViLMORiN,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — Seeds  of  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Exotics,  etc. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield,  Crawley,  Sussex. — 
Dahlias  and  other  Summer  Bedding  Plants,  etc. 

Peier  Lambert,  Trier,  St.  Marien,  Germany. — 
New  Roses  for  1894. 


- .f. - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  i^ih,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane.  E.C.,  report  a  brisk 
demand  for  Agricultural  seeds.  White  Clover  and 
Trefoil  realise  higher  prices.  English  and  Foreign 
Reds  steady.  Italian  Ryegrass  firm.  Perennial 
Ryegrass  dull. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


March  i^th,  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  40  80 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  40  o  42  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  1630 


s.  d,  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  8  o  14  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 

t.  d.  i.  d.  i.  d.  t.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobe doz.  30  6  o|  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20,  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30!  Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  3  o|  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6  j  Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  6  ol  Seakale. ..per  basket  20  26 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20:  Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 

Cucumbers  . each  06  i  ol  Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  3  ol  Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  o  16 

Herbs  . . per  bunch  02  o  6|  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  4  o' 


Plants  in  Pots. — Avera 
(.  d.  t.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 

Az^ea,  per  doz .  18  0  36  o 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  0  12  o 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  o  iS  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Avera( 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations...per  doz.  1030 
Dafiodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Daff'odils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  30  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not. 

doz.  bchs.  30  40 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  30 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  50 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.perbch.  z  6  40 
MaidennairFem.i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  16  26 


5E  Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d.  t  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  13  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  24  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,each  26100 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


IE  Wholesale  Prices. 

t,  d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  1020 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  10 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  a  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  30  60 

—  Safirrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Snowdrops.doz.bchs.  16  26 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  10 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  16  30 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  z  o  26 
Violets,English 

doz.  bchs.  09  10 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  09  16 
Wallflowers,doz.bcbs.  2030 


OOiTTEinsrTS 


Abutilon  Eclipse . 

Amateur’s  Guide  Book  on 

Orchids  . 

Arsenic  on  Apples  . 

Bees  as  Fertilisers . 

Celeriac  . 

Cypripedium  Chamber- 

lainianum  ezcsllens  . 

Cypripedium  Perseus 

superbum  . ;...45t 

Dendrobiumnobil5nobiliuS45i 

Exotic  Ferns . 455 

Fern  Nursery,  a  London  ...451 

Floriculture  . 452 

Florists’Societies,  Southern  452 

Flowers,  early  Spring  . 451 
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WARE’S 

NEW 

Issue  of  Catalogues 

For  1804, 

Just  Published,  containing  full  Descriptions,  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  notes  upon  cultivation  of  the  celebrated 
Collections  of 

HARDY  border  PERENNIALS, 
HARDY  ALPINE  PLANTS, 

HARDY  AQUATIC  &  BOG  PLANTS, 
HARDY  LILIES,  AN  IMMENSE  COLLECTION 
HARDY  IRIS,  ALL  SECTIONS, 

HARDY  FLORISTS’  FLOVYERS, 
HARDY  JAPANESE&OTHER  PRIMULAS 
HARDY  PYEONIES,tree  &  HERBACEOUS 
HARDY  FERNS,  BRITISH  ANO  EXOTIC, 
HARDY  CLIMBERS,  ACRANO  COLLECTION 
HARDY  CLEMATIS,  JESSAMINES, 
HARDY  AND  OTHER  ROSES, 

HARDY  BAMBOOS,  GRASSES,  &c., 
HARDY  GAILLARDIAS, 

HARDY  SUNFLOVYERS, 

HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS, 
HARDY  BORDER  PICOTEES, 

HARDY  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES, 
HARDY  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS, 
HARDY  HOLLYHOCKS,  PANSIES, 
PINKS 

HARDY  TRiTOMAS,  TRiLLIUMS, 
HARDY  XMAS  &  LENTEN  ROSES, 
HARDY  ORIENTAL  &  OTHER  POPPIES, 
HARDY  CISTUS  OR  ROCK  ROSES, 
HARDY  ANEMONES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
HARDY  POTENTILLAS,  PRIMROSES, 
HARDY  BRITISH  &  OTHER  ORCHIDS, 


AND 


HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  FAMILIES 

OF 

HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS 

CATALOGUES  for  1894 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED 

CONSIST  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
BEGONIAS  ANO  GLOXINIAS, 
GLADIOLUS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BULBS, 
AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

All  of  which  may  still  be  had  free  on  application 

TO 

THOMAS  S,  WARE 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

(Please  mention  this  paper  in  applying  for  catalogues.) 


WEBBS’  NEW  BEDDING  ASTER. 

The  plants  are  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  varieties  uniform  in  time  of  flower¬ 
ing.  Height  I  ft. 


Per  packet,  s.  d. 

Rose . 10 

Dark  crimson  1  0 
White  ....10 


Per  packet. 

Pink  .  .  .  . 

Purple  .... 
Light  blue  .  . 
Mixed  colours,  per  packet,  Is. 

6  distinct  colours,  separate,  3s. 


WEBBS’  NEW  BEDDING  STOCK. 

A  splendid  selection,  specially  adapted  for 
creating  effect  in  beds  and  masses  in  the  open 
ground. 

Pet  packet,  s.  d. 

Scarlet  ...  1  0 
Canary  yellow  .  1  0 
Purple  ....  1  0 


Pet  packet. 

Light  blue  .  . 
White  .  .  .  . 
Rose . 


Mixed  colours,  per  packet.  Is. 

6  distinct  colours,  separate,  3s. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  Post  Free. 


WEBBS,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


Town  Close  Nurseries, 

NORWICH, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering 
the  following  Choice  Hardy  Florists’ 
Flowers,  all  in  strong  established 
Plants,  Carriage  Free  at  prices 
quoted. 


CARNATIONS.  Choice  named  sorts,  in  beautiful 

variety  .  6  for  3'-,  25  for  10/- 

„  Extra  choice  varieties  .  6  for  4/- 

„  PRIDE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  grand 

new  yellow  .  each  3/6 

„  DUKE  OF  YORK.  The  grand  new  scented 

crimson .  each  2/6 

DELPHINiUMS.  Double  and  single  flowered,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  finest  named  sorts  ...  6  for  3/6 

GAILLARDIAS,  In  choice  named  variety  6  for  3/6 

„  Choice  mixed  seedlings .  6  for  2/6 

PHLOXES,  PERENNIAL.  In  beautiful  variety  to 

name  .  6  for  2/6 

PYRETHRUMS,  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  HYBRIDS. 

A  grand  collection,  including  the  newest 
and  choicest  sorts. 

„  Fine  named  varieties  .  6  for  2/6 

,,  New  and  very  choice  sorts  ...  6  for  5/- 

P.ffiONIES,  HERBACEOUS.  A  splendid  collection 
of  choice  named  double  flowers 

g/-,  12/-  and 


Per  doz. 


4  6 


18 


HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

We  offer  a  splendid  collection  of  these,  including 
such  fine  showy  subjects  as  Anthemis  pallida ; 
Lychnis,  double  crimson ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata ; 
Achillsea,  The  Pearl ;  Doronicums ;  Campanulas, 
&c.,  all  in  strong  flowering  plants. 

Our  selection,  per  doz.,  4/6,  25  for  8/-,  or  30/-  per 
too. 


Williams' 

World  R^enowne d 
riowcr,Vcg:etatalc  and 
Agplei/ltural 

S€€DS 

- Carriage  Paid  — 

For  Full  Particulars 

See  illustrated  Seed.  Gatalogu© 

— Gratis  §  Post  Free.— 

B.S.OJILLIAMS^SOri 

Upper  Holloway,  Londow.M. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  474, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tubsday,  March  27th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

WEDNEsnAY,  March  28th. — Sale  of  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs,  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  29th. — Sale  of  Gladiolas,  Lilies,  Begonias, 
Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  30th.  —  Sale  of  imported  Orchids,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S, 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2\ih,  1894. 


Great  Autumn  Fruit  Show. — It  is 
what  may  very  fitly  be  termed  an 
“  open  secret  ”  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  in  negocia- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  grand 
fruit  show  at  the  Palace  in  September 
next.  We  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  this 
great  desideratum  may  come  about.  The 
announcement  that  it  is  finally  settled  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  gardeners  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  for  there  is  no  form  of 
exhibition  that  serves  to  attract  them  so 
much  as  does  one  of  fruit. 

It  will  be  a  misfortune  if  a  show  held 
under  such  auspices  and  of  so  great 
importance  should  not,  however,  include 
some  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  so 
that  all  horticultural  sections  may  be 
represented.  No  effort  should  be  spared 
to  secure  a  really  grand  show,  as  without 
doubt  the  Palace  is  one  of  the  finest 
covered  areas  in  the  world  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  occasion  would  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  arrangements  of  a  much  more 
artistic  character  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  at  metropolitan  shows.  Here 
is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  the  fruit  nursery  trade,  the  fruit 
shop  trade,  the  market  salesmen,  and 
other  great  interests,  to  show  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  fruit  growers  by  offering  liberal 
prizes. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  might 
not  be  done  in  this  direction  if  only  a 
strong'  effort  were  made  to  secure  outside 
support.  We  do  not  want  to  see  merely  a 
gardeners’  show  ;  we  also  want  to  see  our 
market  trade  encouraged  and  represented. 
It  is  an  occasion  when  the  general  public 
should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  see 
what  home  growers  are  capable  of,  and 
how  their  products  compare  with  those 
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imported  of  similar  kinds.  The  chance 
offered  is  a  great  one,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
executive  of  the  show  will  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Let  everything  be  done 
liberall}%  and  in  that  way  may  the  Society 
well  secure  the  highest  praise.  A  miser¬ 
able  niggling  policy  will  only  result  in  dis¬ 
content. 


ARCH  Rain. — Those  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  faith  in  ancient  meteoro-' 
logical  traditions  will,  we  fear,  find  little  to 
gratify  them  in  the  nature  of  the  weather 
the  present  month  is  furnishing.  Even 
the  proverbial  peck  of  March  dust,  little 
enough  certainly,  seems  to  be  lacking,  for 
the  rain  it  falleth  almost  every  day.  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  minimise  the  harm  to 
cultivation  that  results  from  a  wet  March. 
Those  who  have  what  are  always  even 
after  heavy  rains,  light,  porous,  free-work¬ 
ing  soils,  may  not  find  cause  for  concern  ; 
but  those  who  have  stiff  soils  to  contend 
with  are  finding  the  continuous  rainfall  to 
be  most  deterring,  rendering  the  soil  wet 
as  clay  and  utterly  unfit  for  sowing  or 
planting. 

We  are  really  paying  just  now  the 
penalty  invariably  attached  to  a  mild  open 
winter.  Above  all  things  a  wet  March  is 
most  to  be  dreaded,  for  all  the  good  effects 
of  previous  frosts  or  exposure  to  the 
elements  are  discounted  by  the  rain.  Air 
pores  are  filled  up,  the  surface  becomes 
close  and  pasty,  the  process  of  pulverisa¬ 
tion  is  not  only  arrested,  but  the  previous 
crumbling  is  made  the  vehicle  of  renewed 
stickiness,  and  in  the  case  of  all  previously 
dug  or  trenched  heavy  ground  the  later 
condition  is  worse  than  the  first.  Of  course, 
we  most  heartily  desire  to  see  a  change  for 
the  better. 

Last  March  was  as  notoriously  and 
disastrously  dry  as  the  present  month 
seems  so  far  to  be  harmfully  wet.  There 
is  much  need  now  for  sunshine,  warmth, 
and  dryness.  The  time  for  the  getting  in 
of  crops  of  many  important  kinds  is  with 
us,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  an 
element  of  the  first  importance.  There  is 
just  now  so  magnificent  a  promise  of  bloom 
on  all  hardy  fruit  trees  that  these  will 
doubtless  benefit  from  the  moisture,  which 
it  IS  but  right  to  admit  has  not  been  a  drop 
too  much  for  all  descriptions  of  trees,  and 
especially  those  which  may  have  to  carry 
heavy  fruit  crops.  For  vegetables,  how¬ 
ever,  we  earnestly  desire  more  favourable 
weather  conditions  than  have  generally 
prevailed. 


^^HAT  IS  Rhubarb  ?— If  the  story  told 
us  be  true,  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  very 
learned,  distinguished,  and  august  body, 
has  had  submitted  to  it  for  decision  the 
tremendous  problem — What  is  Rhubarb  ? 
A  daring  inquirer  actually  asked  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  the  other  day  whether 
Rhubarb  was  a  vegetable  or  a  fruit,  and 
that  body,  altogether  too  practical  as  to  its 
knowledge,  passed  so  abstruse  and  scientific 
an  inquiry  on  to  its  fellow  Committee  for  a 
reply.  We  wait  with  bated  breath  and  in¬ 
tense  anxiousness  for  the  rejoinder.  Once 
that  decision  be  given,  the  matter  in 
debate  will  be  for  ever  determined,  and  any 
wretched  creature  venturing  to  question 
the  decree  may  suffer  all  sorts  of  pains  and 
penalties. 

To  us  the  question  of  what  status  the 
Rhubarb  should  have  in  gardening  is  one 
of  less  moment  than  is  the  act  of  getting  it 
in  plenty  just  now.  It  is  a  case — and  we 
mention  it  with  due  humility — in  which 
the  physical  man,  as  represented  by  the 
palate,  triumphs  over  the  intellectual  man, 
as  represented  by  the  mind.  We  have  a 


strong  penchant  for  Rhubarb  tart,  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fondness  for  the  stems  of  this 
excellent  plant — we  studiously  avoid  saying 
whether  vegetable  or  fruit — when  pleasantly 
served  after  stewing.  Happily  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  in  any  of  these  forms  has  never 
yet  been  diluted  by  any  such  abstruse  con¬ 
sideration  as  this  daring  querist  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  has  raised. 

Whether  fruit  or  vegetable  it  is  all  the 
same  to  us,  and  we  believe  will  continue  to 
be  so.  Indeed,  when  even  partaking  of  the 
delicious  product,  we  don’t  care  whether  it 
be  either.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
it  is  Rhubarb,  and  that  it  is  a  grand 
product  of  which  we  rarely  tire,  and 
which  we  rejoice  to  find  is  such  a  popular 
article  of  consumption.  Long  may  it 
be  so,  for  what  we  should  now  do  with¬ 
out  it  appals  us  to  realise.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  seeming  indifference,  this  dis¬ 
tressing  obtuseness,  we  shall  look  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  set  with  some 
interest.  If  the  Scientific  Committee  can 
but  solve  it  permanently,  then  will  that 
body  have  at  last  earned  some  title  to 
immortality. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We 
understand  that  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P., 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  preside  at  the  55th  Anni¬ 
versary  Festival  Dinner,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
Institution,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  June  21st 
next. 

Mr.  John  Bluok,  late  gardener  to  W.  P'.  Lyndon, 
Esq.,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  has  been  engaged  as 
gardener  to  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  M.P.,  Henley 
Park,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

The  Council  of  the  Durham,  Northumberland  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  to  change  the  venue  of  their 
Spring  Show,  which  has  been  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  for  many  years.  It  will  be  held  this  year  in 
the  New  Olympia,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  i8th  and  19th,  and  we  understand  that  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  Show  will  be  on  a  more 
artistic  scale  than  formerly. 

Death  of  Mr.  H.  Evershed.— We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  on  the  loth  inst.,  at  P'orest  Hill,  of  Mr. 
Henry  Evershed,  a  well-known  writer  on  agriculture 
in  various  journals,  and  Agricultural  Editor  of  The 
Field.  Mr.  Evershed,  whose  estimable  character 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  besides  being 
an  able  contributor  to  the  Agricultural  Press,  had  an 
Archaeological  turn  of  mind,  and  above  the  initials 
"H.E.”  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  extremely 
interesting  articles  mainly  descriptive  of  “the 
stately  homes  of  England’’  from  a  gardening  point 
of  view,  to  our  contemporary  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Children  and  Flower  Shows.— The  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  C'nrysanthemum  and  Spring  Flower 
Show  Society  have  for  a  few  years  past  allowed  a 
great  number  of  the  school  children  to  be  admitted 
free  on  the  second  morning  of  each  exhibition,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  spring  flower  show,  on  March 
13th  and  14th,  nearly  4,000  children  from  fifty-two 
of  the  Board  and  other  schools,  including  those  from 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  visited  the  exhibition 
under  the  superintendence  of  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Lindley  Library. — We  are  authorised  to  announce 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  pleased  to  subscribe  £2^  towards  the  expense 
of  preparing  and  printing  a  catalogue  of  the  Lindley 
Library,  if  the  remainder  can  be  otherwise  raised. 
The  trustees,  we  may  add,  have  not  sufficient  means 
at  their  disposal  to  do  more  than  keep  up  the  current 
periodicals  and  purchase  a  small  number  of  new 
books  each  year,  but  they  will  most  gladly  receive 
any  donations  that  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  either 
in  the  way  of  books,  or  of  funds  for  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  that  catalogue,  the  want  of  which 
seriously  hampers  the  utility  of  the  library. 

Root  Galls. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  MacLachlan, 
F.R.S.,  alluded  to  the  existence  of  Biorhiza  (Cynips) 
aptera  on  the  roots  of  the  Plum,  Oak,  Deodar, 
Beech,  and  Birch,  and  stated  that  it  had  now  been 
proved  repsatedly  that  the  insect  producing  the 


root  gall  is  exclusively  female,  and  is  always  destitute 
of  wings.  The  male  form  of  the  same  species  pro¬ 
duces  the  spongy  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  Oak 
known  as  Oak-apples.  The  only  true  Cynips  is 
Cynips  Kollari,  that  which  makes  the  round  galls 
on  the  Oak.  This  insect  has  been  introduced  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Other  galls,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  difierent  genera  of  insects,  are 
now  known  to  be  the  work  of  two  stages  or  genera¬ 
tions  of  one  and  the  same  species,  Teras  Biorhiza 
terminalis. 

Ivies  and  the  Frost. — At  the  same  meeting  Dr. 
Masters  also  showed  shoots  of  numerous  varieties  of 
Ivy  growing  on  a  wall  facing  the  west,  to  show  the 
very  different  way  in  which  they,  though  all  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  species,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  frost. 
In  some  the  leaves  were  quite  killed,  in  others 
wholly  uninjured,  with  every  intermediate  degree  of 
injury.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  pointed  out  that  the 
variety  himalaica  was  notoriously  more  tender  than 
many  others.  Dr.  Masters  thought  it  most  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  varieties  now  grown  in  gardens 
originated  from  home-grown  plants  of  Hedera  Helix. 
He  had  himself  seen  two  or  three  forms  growing  on 
the  same  plant.  Hedera  Helix  is  noted  by  Mr.  C. 

B.  Clarke,  in  Hooker's  “  Flora  of  British  India,’’  ii., 
P-  739  (1879).  as  growing  throughout  the  Himalayas 
at  attitudes  of  from  6,000  to  10.000  ft.,  and  in  the 
Khasya  mountains  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to 
6,000  ft. 

Native  Guano. — This  substance  is,  as  well  known, 
the  product  of  deodorizing  sewage,  securing  the 
solids  contained  in  it,  and  after  drying  them,  in  a 
powdered  form,  selling  as  a  manure.  Opinions 
greatly  differ  as  to  its  value  as  plant  food,  the 
patentees  of  the  process,  who  are  their  own  manu¬ 
facturers,  declining  to  give  any  guaranteed  analysis, 
while  some  chemists  have  not  hesitated  to  do  so, 
and  based  upon  that  analysis  it  would  be  fair  to 
infer  that  the  article  had  little  manurial  value.  But 
there  seem  to  be  occasions  when  practice  is  found 
to  be  in  its  results  the  converse  of  scientific  advice. 
Thus,  speaking  on  “  Peas  and  getting  a  good  supply 
over  a  long  season,’’  at  the  Kingston  Gardeners’ 
Association  the  other  evening,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Hoch, 
stated  that  he  found  the  sowing  of  Native  Guano  in 
the  drills  with  Peas  to  be  productive  of  the  very 
best  results,  and  strongly  advised  its  use  in  that 
way.  He  had  also  found  it  a  first-rate  manure  for 
grass.  That  fact  may  well  induce  some  others  to 
test  this  manure.  It  is  very  unwise  to  sow  strong 
patent  manures  in  the  drills  with  Peas  ;  these  should 
be  dug  in  previously. 

“Cedar”  of  Goa. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  Dr.  Masters,  F'.R.S.,  contri¬ 
buted  the  substance  of  a  paper  on  the  history  of  this 
tree,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  The  tree  in  question  is  a  Cypress,  the  only 
known  large  examples  of  which  exist  at  Bussaco  in 
Portugal,  where  they  have  been  known  since  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur)-. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Goa,  but  no  such  Cypress  grows  wild  in  that  region. 

C.  lusitanica,  alias  C.  glauca,  is  now  commonly 
planted  in  India  and  in  south  Europe.  In  some 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  it  thrives,  but  is  in  most 
places  tender.  The  tree  mentioned  in  the  Conifer 
Conference  Report  as  having  attained  a  height  of 
39  ft.  at  Ross  Dhu,  in  Dumbartonshire,  was  errone¬ 
ously  called  Lusitanica.  as  shown  by  specimens  now 
received  from  Ross  Dhu  and  exhibited  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  which  were  clearly  referable  to  C. 
Lawsoniana. 

Quarantine  for  Imported  Orchids. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Mr. 
Blandford  stated  that  he  had  received  specimens  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  of  a  Dendrobium  perforated  by  a 
blunt-headed  beetle,  Xyleborus  morigerus  (Blanford), 
and  described  by  him  in  Insect  Life.  This  led  to  a 
discussion  as  to  the  increasing  necessity  of  putting 
imported  Orchids  into  quarantine  before  introducing 
them  into  the  Orchid  houses,  lest  those  structures 
should  be  overrun  with  exotic  insects.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  was  recommended  as  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Its  highly  inflammable  nature  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Michael,  speaking  of  the 
presence  of  Acari  in  dust-sweepings,  alluded  to  the 
immunity  which  these  creatures  possess  against 
poisonous  substances,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Desiccation  is  the  only  method  of  killing  these 
creatures,  but  this  cannot  be  always  carried  out  to 
a  sufficient  extent  without  injuring  the  plants. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Amongst  the  numerous  Orchids  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  undermentioned  re¬ 
ceived  awards  according  to  merit. 

Dendfobium  imperatpix,  Nov.  sp. 

In  this  we  have  a  Dendrobe  of  the  tropical  Austra¬ 
lian  type.  The  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs  are  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  bearing  one  or  more  racemes  of  bloom 
from  near  the  top,  and  about  18  in.  long.  The 
oblong,  wavy  and  slightly  twisted  sepals  are  white. 
The  petals  are  spathulate,  but  otherwise  similar. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  white,  and  beautifully  lined 
with  rosy-purple  nearly  all  over  the  inner  face,  and 
bears  a  prominent  crest  on  the  middle.  It  may  be 
described  as  pretty,  but  rather  tall  to  suit  the  general 
cultivator.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Dendrobium  Virginia,  Nov.  hyh. 

This  new  hybrid  combines  a  dwarf  habit,  with  a 
free  flowering  character.  The  parents  were  D. 
japonicum  and  D.  Bensoniae,  the  former  being  the 
seed  parent.  The  stems  are  about  g  in.  high,  bearing 
their  flowers  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  along  the 
greater  part  of  their  length.  The  sepals  are  oblong, 
the  petals  broader  and  white.  The  lip  is  elliptic,  con¬ 
volute  at  the  very  base,  round  the  column,  and  white, 
with  a  maroon  blotch  on  a  pale  yellow  ground  near 
the  base.  .  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibitors, 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Phalaenopsis  Vesta,  Nov.  hyh. 

The  parents  of  this  garden  hybrid  were  P.  Aphro¬ 
dite  and  P.  rosea  leucaspis.  The  former  was  the 
seed  parent,  and  has  contributed  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  flowers  of  the  pollen  parent,  while  the  latter 
gives  its  colour.  The  sepals  are  of  the  palest  rose. 
The  rhomboid  petals  are  rosy-purple.  The  ovate, 
terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is  deep  purple,  and  tinted 
with  reddish  yellow  at  the  base  ;  the  tails  are  short 
and  slender ;  the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes,  the  crest 
and  the  claw  are  spotted  and  striped  with  orange. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibitors,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Dendrobium  Cybele,  Nov.  hyh. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  Findleyanum, 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  D.  nobile,  and  curiously 
enough,  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  stems  are 
similar  to  the  latter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  with  purple  tips.  The  lip  is  unusually  large, 
expanded,  and  white,  with  a  maroon  blotch  at  the 
base,  and  a  small  purple  tip.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phaius  Marthae,  Nov.  hyb. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  Phaius  Blumei  and 
P.  tuberculosus,  the  former  being  the  seed  bearer. 
The  lanceolate,  plicate  leaves  assume  a  spreading 
direction.  Sepals  and  petals  are  similar,  being  pale 
yellow,  slightly  flushed  with  fawn.  The  lip  is  large 
and  expanded,  with  a  short  open  tube  of  an  orange 
hue,  variegated  and  lined  with  crimson  ;  the  lamina 
is  large,  very  pale  or  blush,  and  spotted  with  rose ; 
three  yellow  ridges  arising  in  the  throat,  and  con¬ 
verging  run  nearly  to  the  apex.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Mrs.  H.  Ballantine,  Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  white,  or  of 
the  palest  blush,  while  the  petals  are  of  a  lively 
rose  on  the  inner,  paler  externally,  and  white  at  the 
recurved  tip.  The  lip  is  as  nearly  white  as  possible, 
with  a  small  patch  of  purple  on  the  edges  of  the 
side  lobes,  and  a  golden  yellow  crest.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibitors,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Odontoglossom  excellens  chrysomelanum. 
The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  golden- 
yellow,  with  a  few  bold,  brown  blotches  about  the 
middle.  The  petals  are  more  broadly  elliptic  and  paler 
at  the  base,  but  otherwise  very  similar  to  the  sepals. 
The  lip  is  also  bright  yellow,  with  a  few  reddish- 
brown  blotches,  sometimes  united  into  a  horse¬ 
shoe  shaped  band  in  front  of  the  crest.  First- 
class  Certificate.  The  exhibitor  was  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Masdevallia  Gargantua. 

HE  flower  of  this  singular  and  striking  species 
is  of  great  size  and  fleshy  in  texture.  The  tube 
is  widely  cylindrical  and  greenish-yellow.  The 


upper  sepal  is  yellow  and  prolonged  into  a  curved 
tail  2  in.  to  2J  in.  long ;  the  lateral  ones  are 
oblong,  warted  and  of  a  dark  maroon  or  brownish- 
purple  hue,  prolonged  into  yellow  tails  ij  in. 
long.  The  small  pale  yellow  petals  are  hidden 
in  the  tube  as  are  the  brownish  purple,  hairy  lips. 
When  first  expanded  the  flowers  exhale  a  disagree¬ 
able  odour.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibitor,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum  album. 

The  stems  of  this  dwarf  species  are  only  3  in.  to 
6  in.  high,  bearing  two  or  three  leathery  leaves,  and 
produce  an  arching  raceme  of  flowers  when  they  are 
two  or  three  years  old.  The  flowers  are  moderate 
in  size,  and  white.  The  whole  plant  is  dwarf,  neat 
and  pretty.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibitor,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Pleurothallis  Barberiana. 

The  spathulate  leaves  of  this  small  but  pretty 
species  are  leathery,  bronzy,  and  i|  in.  to  2  in.  long. 
The  sepals  are  spotted  with  purple  on  a  nearly 
transparent  ground,  and  have  tails  about  J  in.  long. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibitor,  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Anguloas. — Plants  that  have  been  resting  during 
the  winter  months  and  which  are  now  breaking 
away  strongly  may  be  repotted  ;  we  always  repot  our 
plants  before  flowering,  as  the  young  growths  begin 
to  root  before  they  are  very  many  inches  high,  and 
as  they  are  very  brittle  it  is  risking  a  good  deal  to 
delay  the  repotting  until  they  have  made  much 
headway.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  delays  are 
dangerous.  The  compost  we  find  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  this  genus  consists  of  peat,  partly 
decayed  leaves,  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  and  silver 
sand,  thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  pots — and  pot 
culture  suits  them  best — must  be  well  drained,  as 
they  require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during 
their  growing  season.  Some  growers  advocate  their 
being  grown  in  the  cool  house  all  the  year,  and 
during  the  summer  months  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
proper  place  for  them,  as  they  delight  in  moisture 
nd  shade  ;  we  winter  ours,  however,  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  placing  them  at  the  coolest  end,  where  they 
keep  plump  enough  without  receiv  ing  scarcely  any 
water.  Sometimes  the  bulbs  will  show  signs  of 
decay  by  becoming  spotted — first  a  little  speck  hardly 
discernible,  but  which  gradually  but  surely  gets 
larger  until  the  whole  bulb  is  affected.  I  have  always 
attributed  this  to  their  being  kept  too  cold  and 
perhaps  wet  during  the  winter.  Should  there  be 
any  signs  of  spot  cut  the  affected  parts  away  and 
keep  the  plants  moderately  dry  for  a  time. 

CoMPARETTiAS. — Given  a  shady  position  on  the 
north  side  or  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  these 
prett}  little  South  American  Orchids  will  grow  well. 
They  take  up  but  very  little  room,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  cultivator  for  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  are  best  grown  on  blocks  or  in 
baskets  in  a  compost  that  should  consist  almost 
entirely  of  sphagnum  moss.  If  peat  is  used  at  all, 
all  the  earthy  matter  should  be  shaken  out,  using 
only  the  fibre.  They  may  be  said  to  have  no  season 
of  rest,  consequently  must  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
moisture  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  small  genus  of 
which  perhaps  C.  macroplectron  is  the  best. 

Oncidiums. — The  majority  of  this  beautiful  family 
will  do  well  in  a  temperature  of  50'’  to  55'’  in  winter, 
the  exceptions  being  O.  Lanceanum  and  O.  Amplia- 
tum  majus,  which  requires  to  be  kept  a  few  degrees 
warmer,  or  the  foliage  becomes  spotted  and  the 
plants  gradually  dwindle  away.  The  other 
exceptions  are  O.  macranthum,  O.  tigrinum,  O. 
Gardnerianum,  the  pretty  little  O.  cuculatum,  O. 
incurvum  and  O.  Marshallianium  which'  does 
best  in  the  cool  house.  The  very  best  material 
should  be  used  when  repotting  or  reba  sketing  them, 
and  this  should  be  fibrous  peat  and  live  sphagnum  moss 
in  equal  parts  ;  the  plants,  too,  should  be  elevated  above 
the  pots  or  baskets,  and  plenty  of  drainage  afforded, 
so  that  the  water  may  pass  freely  away.  The  com¬ 
post  should  not  be  pressed  too  firmly  around  the 
large  rooted  kinds,  but  keep  the  plants  steady  and 
in  position  with  a  neat  stake.  They  like  liberal 
treatment  as  regards  moisture  when  growing,  to  be 
followed  by  a  season  of  rest,  except  O.  macranthum, 
which  is  hardly  ever  at  rest.  Most  of  them  are 
free  flowering,  and  throw  up  large  spikes  for  the  size 
of  the  plants,  and  if  allowed  to  carry  them  long  the 
plants  will  soon  go  wrong.  That  is  why  we  rarely 
see  O.  Marshallianum  in  good  health  after  being 
in  this  country  two  or  three  seasons.— C. 


Cll^aninfls  fcom  fh^  Mluilb 
of  Science . 

Expepiments  with  Potatos.— The  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  Wilts  County  Council 
have  been  carrying  on  experiments  with  Potatos  and 
Onions  for  the  two  past  seasons  at  their  Allotment 
Station,  Christchurch,  Warminster.  As  far  as 
Potatos  were  concerned  the  experiments  were  made 
with  the  view  of  testing  the  best  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  results  of  certain  dressings  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  Potato  disease.  The 
report  on  those  experiments  has  just  been  published 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The  primary  object  of 
the  experiments  has  been  "  to  afford  to  the  technical 
instructor  for  the  district  an  opportunity  of  giving 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  teaching.” 

Winter  and  Spring  Planting.— Plots  of 
Imperator,  Reading  Giant,  and  Early  Kidney 
Potatos  were  planted  on  the  i6th  December  (whole 
sets  being  used).  The  weather  was  mild  at  the 
time,  but  severe  frost  set  in  on  the  24th  December, 
and  continued  till  January  8th.  About  half  of  the 
sets  of  Imperator  and  Reading  Giant,  and  fourteen 
out  of  seventy-two  sets  of  Early  Kidney  failed.  Impera¬ 
tor  gave  a  yield  of  140  lbs.,  while  the  same  area  of 
ground  planted  on  the  i6th  March  gave  302  lbs. 
The  winter  planting  of  Reading  Giant  gave  119  lbs., 
against  309  lbs.  from  spring  planting.  Early  Kidney 
gave  75  lbs.  from  the  winter  planting,  and  85  lbs. 
from  the  spring  planted  plot.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  yield  would  have  be»n  about  the  same  in  both 
cases  if  there  had  been  no  failures  amongst  the  sets 
of  Imperator  and  Reading  Giant.  On  the  contrary. 
Early  Kidney  would  have  given  a  larger  yield  from 
the  winter  planted  lot,  and  it  ripened  about  a  week 
earlier  than  the  spring-planted  plot. 

Other  Cultures. — Trials  were  made  to  determine 
whether  close  or  wide  planting  gave  the  heavier 
return,  Three  perches  of  land  were  planted  with 
120  sets  at  22  in.  and  15J  in.,  giving  a  yield  of  847 
lbs.,  while  another  three  perches  planted  with 
72  sets  at  distances  of  31  in.  and  17J  in.  give  a  yield 
of  793  lbs.  The  previous  season  the  results  were 
reversed,  so  that  no  very  definite  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  The  question  is  very  much  that  of 
soil,  and  climate  or  rainfall  for  the  season.  Trials 
were  also  made  to  determine  the  yield  on  soil 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  15  in.  as  compared  with  soil 
that  was  merely  dug.  The  subsoil  was  brought  to  the 
surface  in  the  former  case.  Deep  culture  gave  an 
increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent  above  the  plots  dug  in 
the  ordinary  way.  One  perch  of  trenched  soil 
treated  with  Complete  Chemical  manure  at  the  rate 
of  12  cwt.  per  acre,  gave  318  lbs.  of  Potatos,  which 
would  amount  to  22J  tons  per  acre.  Three  perches 
under  ordinary  cultivation  gave  a  return  of  793 
lbs.,  and  three  trenched  perches  gave  870  lbs. 
Against  this  the  cost  of  trenching  has  to  be  placed  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  method  of  deep 
culture  by  hand  labour  would  pay  commercially. 

Different  Kinds  of  sets. — Three  perches  were 
planted  with  whole  tubers  of  different  sizes  to  each. 
That  which  was  planted  with  6  oz.  tubers  gave 
143  lbs. ;  4  oz.  tubers  gave  134  lbs. ;  and  2  oz.  tubers 
gave  109  lbs  A  similar  plantation  of  cut  sets  was 
made.  That  from  4  oz.  sets  gave  129  lbs.  ;  2  oz.  sets 
gave  125  lbs.  ;  and  i  oz.  sets  gave  53  lbs.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  that  whole 
tubers  of  good  size  gave  the  heaviest  return.  A  fair 
yield  was  given  by  the  4  oz.  sets  which  were  tubers 
cut  in  half,  namely,  129  lbs.  as  above  stated.  The 
single  eyes  of  i  oz.  in  weight  gave  the  poor  return  of 
53  lbs.  A  good  sized  whole  tuber  according  to  these 
experiments  gave  the  best  return  in  weight. 

Different  Manure^. — A  complicated  series  of 
experiments  were  made  with  manured  and  un¬ 
manured  plots.  Three  perches  of  land  planted  with 
Early  Kidney  gave  the  following  results  : — Without 
manure  75  lbs.  ;  with  farmyard  manure,  8g  lbs.;  with 
Complete  Chemical  manure,  85  lbs.  The  results  with 
Reading  Giant  were  different.  Three  perches  of  each 
group  were  planted  in  this  case,  but  taking  the 
average  of  one  perch  for  each,  the  results  were  as 
follows Without  manure,  244  lbs.  ;  with  farmyard 
manure,  291  lbs ;  vvith  Complete  Chemical  manure, 
305  lbs.  per  perch.  In  this  last  case  the  chemical 
manure  gave  the  best  yield,  being  equivalent  to  21 
tons,  16  cwts.  per  acre. 
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FliOt^ICUliTUl^E. 


Southern  Pink  Society. 

A  NUMBER  of  admirers  of  the  laced  florists’  and 
border  Pinks  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
revive  the  exhibition  of  these  flowers,  formerly  held 
in  London  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 
A  committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  same, 
consisting  of  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing;  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
Reading  ;  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath  ;  Mr.  B.  Ladham’s, 
Southampton;  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley ;  Mr. 

H.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Mr.  W.  Wardill,  Luton, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  Mr.  James 
Thurstan,  of  Cardiff,  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President,  and  Mr.  E.  Ranger  Johnson  that  of 
Chairman  of  Committee ;  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne, 

I,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  has  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

A  subscription  list  has  been  opened  to  provide 
the  necessary  prizes,  which  it  is  proposed  should 
not  be  large  in  amount,  and  the  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  offers  of  assistance  in  this 
direction. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  the  week 
commencing  June  nth,  and  it  can  take  place  either 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  12th,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  or  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  following 
day,  June  13th,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
majority  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  prize  fund. 

The  Proposed  Pink  Show. 

I  AM  much  pleased  to  know  that  the  Pink  is  being 
taken  in  hand  again,  and  hope  that  with  a  little 
judicious  agitation  in  its  favour  it  may  gain  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  be  restored  to  its  former  popularity. 
Let  no  one,  however,  think  that  the  laced  Pink,  or 
the  self-coloured  border  varieties  for  that  matter, 
will  rival  the  Carnation  or  the  Picotee.  There  is 
indeed  no  occasion  for  any  rivalry — there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both.  The  chaste  purity  and  delicate  per¬ 
fume  of  the  Pink  are  suflficient  attractions  for  many, 
but  they  can  never  rival  the  glorious  brilliancy  of 
colour,  the  perfection  of  form,  and  diversity  of 
markings,  to  be  found  in  the  Carnation.  Truly,  they 
have  both  their  mission  and  both  their  admirers, 
and  both  as  well  grace  a  cottar’s  plot  as  a  noble’s 
parterre. 

In  times  past,  both  were  equally  favoured  by 
"  the  fancy,”  but  while  the  Carnation  has  gone 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  florists'  Pink  has 
almost  stood  still,  until  now  there  are  thousands 
(especially  in  the  South)  who  have  never  seen  a  per¬ 
fect  laced  Pink,  and  who  consequently  know  nothing 
of  its  exquisite  beauty;  so  that  a  good  sho.w  at  which 
all  our  favourites  can  be  seen  cannot  help  but  be  of 
the  greatest  educational  value,  and  do  much  to 
rescue  an  old  favourite  from  comparative  obscurity. 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  the  same  amount  of  care  was 
bestowed  on  the  Pink,  in  the  way  of  cross  fertilisation, 
as  the  Carnation  is  favoured  with, as  much  diversity  in 
colour  may  be  introduced  into  the  hardy  Pink,  and 
that  would  add  enormously  to  its  popularity. 

I  anticipate  great  possibilities  for  the  Dianthus 
family  in  the  near  future.  Our  continental  friends 
have  given  us  something  in  the  so-called  Marguerite 
Carnation,  or  annual  Pink,  that  must  prove  of  the 
greatest  decorative  value ;  while  that  diligent  and 
enterprising  Birmingham  florist,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
has  been  busy  inter-crossing  the  Marguerite  with  the 
brilliant  scarlet  Bizzares,  and  has  secured  a  charm¬ 
ing  strain  to  be  added  to  our  border  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  culture  for  conservatory  decoration.  And 
these  can  be  had  in  bloom  six  months  after  sowing 
the  seed.  Think  of  that,  and  let  anyone  say  where 
we  are  going  to  stop.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  at 
present  for  a  Dianthus  society  that  will  take  in  the 
whole  family,  but  what  could  not  be  done  with  such 
a  family  and  by  such  a  society  ?  We  have  plenty  of 
Carnation  shows,  let  us  then  have  a  Pink  show,  and 
a  good  one,  at  which  as  many  of  the  varieties  in 
cultivation  as  possible  can  be  seen,  to  let  us  know 
what  we  have  to  begin  with. —  W.  Wardill,  Luton. 

On  Showing  Pansies. 

In  your  issue  of  last  week,  "  M.  G.”  says,  in  reference 
to  my  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  that  he  is  astonished  at 
some  of  my  suggestions  on  this  subject,  but  the  only 
thing  that  he  objects  to  is  the  fixing  of  a  standard 
size  for  trays  and  paper  collars  when  allowed  for 
showing  Pansies  on.  As  usage  has  already  in  a 


measure  fixed  the  size  of  trays  and  collars  at  the 
dimensions  given  by  “  M.  G  ,”  viz.,  trays  3  in.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  hole,  and  i  J  in.  from  centre  of 
hole  to  edge  of  tray,  and  collars  for  fancies  zf  in., 
and  for  shows  2J  in.,  surely  there  is  nothing  very 
astounding  in  the  suggestion  that  societies  should 
adopt  these  as  the  smallest  sizes  that  will  be  allowed 
to  compete.  It  would  certainly  be  more  in  the  line 
of  progress  to  make  competitors  try  to  grow  their 
blooms  up  to  a  size  that  would  look  well  on  such 
trays  and  collars,  than  to  allow  them  to  make  their 
trays  and  collars  to  suit  small-sized,  badly-grown 
blooms.  My  object  in  writing  was  not  to  hinder 
progress,  but  to  prevent  retrogression,  which  the 
practices  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter  have  a 
tendency  to  do. — C.  K. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

It  being  the  wish  of  many  of  the  members  that  the 
Society  originated  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  should  continue  its  good  work, 
the  committee  have  decided  to  give  effect  thereto, 
and  have  appointed  to  the  post  held  by  Mr.  Dodwell, 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  who  has  been 
closely  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the 
Union  for  some  years  past.  The  committee 
earnestly  solicit  the  continuance  of  the  support  and 
influence  of  the  members  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
the  interests  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell  had  so 
much  at  heart. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Gardens  at  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  as  formerly,  and 
schedule  of  prizes  and  notice  of  date  will  be  issued 
in  due  course.  All  communications  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  Union  should  now  be  addressed  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Med¬ 
hurst,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

PLANTS  RECfflTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
13th  inst.,  and  received  awards  according  to  merit. 
For  description  of  Orchids  certificated  at  the  same 
time  see  "  Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings.” 

Loropetalon  chinense. — Most  of  the  hardy 
species  belonging  to  the  Witch  Hazel  family  lose 
their  leaves  in  winter,  so  that  this  is  an  exception. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Khasir  Mountains  and  China, 
and  has  twiggy  branches  bearing  elliptic,  dark  green 
leaves,  unequal  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath,  and 
persisting  throughout  the  year.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  of  six  to  eight,  terminating  the 
numerous  slender  twigs,  so  that  they  are  very 
abundant ;  the  four  long  linear  petals  are  almost 
pure  white.  The  bush  flowers  freely  from  the  time 
it  is  only  a  foot  high,  and  ultimately  attains  a  height 
of  4  ft.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Rhododendron  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — The  name 
would  indicate  that  the  variety  cannot  be  excelled, 
and  it  is  indeed  both  brilliant  and  handsome.  The 
flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  with  spreading,  imbricate 
segments  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  borne  in  large 
clusters  terminating  the  branches.  The  filaments 
and  style  are  red,  while  the  anthers  are  maroon. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Rhododendron  Niobe. — The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendron  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  with  broad,  imbricate, 
slightly  wavy  segments  of  a  bright  yellow.  They 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  three  to  six,  and  have  a  very 
telling  effect,  especially  when  the  plant  has  attained 
some  size  and  well  furnished  with  flowers.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Vriesia  Rex. — The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid 
was  V.  Morrenio-Barilleti  crossed  with  V.  Cardinalis, 
The  result  is  a  plant  of  great  beauty,  particularly 
the  boat-shaped,  brilliant  crimson-red  bracts  which 
are  densely  imbricated  in  a  two-ranked  spike  cover¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  scape.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  yellow,  and  produced  a  few 
at  a  time  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  but  they  are 
of  short  duration  compared  with  the  latter.  The 
ligulate,  entire  leaves  are  smooth,  shining  and 
arranged  in  a  dwarf  vasiform  tuft.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  M.  L.  Duval,  8,  Rue  de  I’Ermitage, 
Versailles. 

Streptocarpus  Wendlandi. — This  produces  a 
solitary,  very  large  leaf,  deep  green  above  and 


purple  beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  cymes 
on  scapes  i8in.  to  2ft.  high,  and  are  so  different  from 
those  of  other  w'ell-known  species  that  a  large  group  of 
plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  created 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest.  The  flowers 
have  a  short  tube  with  a  widely  expanded,  oblique, 
deep  blue  lamina,  with  a  large  white  patch  on  the 
base  of  the  three  lower  segments.  The  throat  is  of 
a  deeper  blue.  First-class  Certificate. 

Coleus  Mrs.  F.  Sander. — The  large  ovate  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  flat,  creamy  yellow  in  the  centre, 
irregularly  blotched  with  reddish  purple,  and  having 
a  moderately  broad  green  margin,  more  or  less 
blotched  with  velvety  maroon.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

CuviA  MiNiATA,  Hillingdon  var. — The  broad, 
shortly  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  of  great  size 
individually  and  borne  in  huge  trusses.  The 
segments  are  imbricate,  deep  orange  and  pale  yellow 
at  the  base.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Whitely,  The  Nurseries,  Hillingdon. 

Azalea  Albicans. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  conspicbus  and  pretty,  being  of  a  pure  white 
with  exception  of  a  flush  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  segments.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Leach)  Albury  Park,  Guildford. 

Iris  alata  alba. — The  typical  form  of  this  is  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  Iris  of  the  bulbous  type. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation, 
differing  chiefly  in  colour  and  size.  That  under 
notice  is  pure  white  with  exception  of  a  yellow  line 
arising  at  the  base  of  the  falls  and  extending  within 
one-fourth  of  the  apex.  It  lacks  the  charming  colour 
of  several  other  kinds,  but  acquires  considerable 
value  and  interest  when  contrasted  with  the  rest. 
The  flowers  are  also  fragrant.  A  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

Hyacinth  Lord  Balfour.— This  variety  is  of 
strong  growth,  producing  large  cylindrical  spikes  of 
bloom  of  an  unusual  colour.  The  flowers  are  pale 
purple  with  a  violet  tint  along  the  centre  of  each 
segment,  fading  to  white  at  the  edges.  A  Flori- 
cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  exhibited 
at  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on 
the  14th  inst.  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis 
Green,  East  Finchley. 

.  - - - 

THE  PEAR  BLOOM. 

Whatever  may  be  the  crop  result  next  autumn,  at 
least  it  must  be  admitted  that  rarely  have  there  been 
seen  on  Pear  trees  such  a  grand  promise  of  bloom  as 
is  just  now  presented.  If  we  may  indulge  in  a 
pessimistic  observation  in  relation  to  this  fact,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Pear  growers  who  understand 
its  significance,  it  is  that  we  would  rather  have  seen 
less  of  bud  promise,  because  a  very  severe  strain 
must  be  put  on  the  trees  through  such  exceeding 
florescence  to  produce  a  good  set.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  to  set  against  that  two  undoubted 
facts.  First,  that  the  heat  of  last  summer  and 
autumn  suited  Pears  wonderfully  well ;  indeed,  the 
trees  like  warmth  even  more  than  Apples  without 
doubt,  hence  we  have  not  only  wood  splendidly 
matured,  but  also  spurs  and  buds  that  are  full  of 
vigour  and  of  vitality. 

Then  the  second  fact  is  the  most  abundant  rain¬ 
falls  of  the  winter,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
furnish  the  roots  with  ample  supplies  of  moisture 
and  of  food.  Whilst  the  great  drought  of  last  year 
left  much  of  the  fertile  properties  of  the  soil  inopera¬ 
tive,  yet  was  there  abundance  to  generate  stout 
ripened  wood,  and  what  w'as  unused  will  be  of 
special  service  this  spring  in  helping  to  feed  the 
flowers  and  sustain  them  during  the  process  of 
pollenisation.  Altogether  it  is  doubtful,  apart  from 
the  exceeding  abundance  of  buds,  whether  we  ever 
had  a  better  prospect  of  a  fine  Pear  crop.  Our  one 
great  concern  now  is  as  to  the  weather. 

A  very  wet  time  is  not  good  for  the  bloom,  neither 
is  one  of  sharp  white  frosts,  or  of  heavy  cloud  and 
gloom  with  a  very  low  temperature.  These  troubles 
we  may,  however,  escape,  and  recent  w'eather 
furnishes  abundant  cause  for  hope.  It  must  indeed 
be  a  disastrous  bloom  time  if  we  do  not  have  a  grand 
Pear  crop,  and  with  such  prospect  we  earnestly  hope 
that  ample  facilities  will  be  afforded  to  growers  to 
show  off  their  best  samples  at  public  exhibitions  in 
the  autumn,  in  competition  or  otherwise.- •A'". 
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ROOT  ACTION  IN 

WINTER. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Princep's  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Lees  leaves  very  little  more  to  be  said  in  this  matter. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  only  the  keenest  and  most 
intelligent  observation  can  succeed  at  arriving  at 
right  conclusions,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  so 
far  in  favour  of  the  elder  controversialist.  But  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  after  all  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  absolute  dormancy,  or  rest,  or  inaction  in 
deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs',  or  plants,  at  all  during 
winter,  except  when,  perhaps,  hard  frozen.  That 
there  is  much  of  sap  activity  long  after  the  leaf  has 
fallen  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  evident  in 
the  change  of  coloration  in  the  wood  that  goes  on 
when  the  cold  strengthens.  This  may  be  seen  for 
instance  in  the  Lime,  which  will  in  its  summer 


shoots  after  leaf  fall  put  on  a  rich  reddish  tint,  the 
cold  evidently  causing  coloration  to  be  evolved  from 
or  through  the  sap. 

But  we  may  well  ask  whether  life  could  be 
possible  in  vegetation  with  absolute  rest  or  inactivity. 
Such  existence  would  not  be  possible  in  the  animate 
kingdom,  for  blood  must  flow  and  lungs  must 
breathe  even  in  the  case  of  the  hybernating  chrysalis, 
as  Mr.  Princep  shows  is  without  doubt  undergoing 
change  the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  in  the  chrysaloid 
form.  "We  have  too  readily  accepted  ideas  or 
theories  because  they  have  seemed  self  evident,  and 
yet  have  rarely  made  inquiry  as  to  actual  or  proved 
facts.  Because  a  tree  becomes  leafless  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  sap  is  inactive  or  cellular  tissue  may 
not  be  in  the  process  of  formation  or  of  maturation. 

The  fact  is,  in  spite  of  what  our  scientists  have 
hitherto  discovered,  this  discussion  trenches  upon  a 
field  that  has  not  been  too  largely  explored,  and  we 
have  little  knowledge  yet  of  how  much  of  fact  in 
relation  to  plant  or  tree  life  lies  hidden.  If  man 
exists  for  yet  other  thousands  of  years  he  will 
probably  not  have  learned  all  that  is  to  be  acquired  as 


to  the  unseen  forces  or  operations  of  nature,  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  student  to  exist  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  more  fields  of  natural 
science  to  explore  or  conquer. — A.  D. 

I  DO  not  for  a  moment  assume  that  I  am  "  perfectly 
conversant  "  with  the  structural  formation  of  plants, 
but  Mr.  Princep  asks  us  to  accept  some  very 
original  theories  respecting  the  action  of  roots  and 
sap,  respecting  which  he  gives  no  adequate  proof, 
and  which  he  must  allow  we  cannot  take  for  granted 
unless  they  are  fairly  well  substantiated.  Far  from 
being  "over  confident’’  on  such  matters  myself,  I 
am  at  one  with  Mr.  Princep  in  being  anxious  to  learn 
and  trying  to  prove  any  new  ideas  that  may  be  set 
forth.  Mr.  Princep  seriously  misquotes  me  or  I 
need  not  have  replied  ;  he  says,  "  I  would  have  him 
believe  that  "Vines  almost  complete  their  growth 


before  they  require  any  support  from  the  roots." 
What  I  said  was,  "  Then  when  the  old  roots  cannot 
any  longer  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply,  etc.,’’  nor  do 
I  admit  that  at  the  period  named  "Vines  have  by  any 
means  completed  their  growth  as  your  correspondent 
infers.  Root  action  does  not  necessarily  imply  root 
extension.  I  also  said  "  when  the  autumn  work 
of  the  root  is  done,"  thus  agreeing  that  roots 
are  active  in  autumn,  but  that  roots  should 
become  "  matted  together  ’’  by  new  growth, 
whilst  under  the  conditions  described  on  p.  453, 
certainly  lends  force  to  Mr.  Prinsep’s  somewhat 
ironical  remark,  that  "  Truly  the  Vine  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  plant." — IF.  H.  Lees. 

BRO  W  NEA***COCC  I N  E  A . 

This  species  has  smaller  leaves  than  the  other 
species  generally  seen  in  gardens,  and  in  a  state  of 
nature  does  not  attain  the  dimensions  nor  height  of 
B.  grandiceps.  It  forms  a  much  branched  bush  or 
small  tree  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  is  highly  orna¬ 
mental  when  laden  with  its  small  clusters  of  scarlet 
flowers.  The  latter  are  distributed  all  through  the 
head  of  the  tree,  and  not  exposed  at  the  tips  of  the 


branches  as  in  a  Horse  Chestnut  or  Robinia.  A 
large  specimen,  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  has  been 
flowering  freely  for  some  time  past  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  The  small  fascicles  of  bloom  lack 
the  bold  effect  of  the  huge  clusters  developed  by  B. 
grandiceps,  ,B.  macrophylla,  B.  Crawfordi,  and 
other  garden  hybrids,  but  they  make  up  for  it  in 
their  greater  numbers,  and  the  succession  main¬ 
tained  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Those  who 
have  a  warm  conservatory  with  a  high  roof  to  fill 
this  Brownea  would  prove  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  introduced  from  Venezuela  just 
over  100  years  ago,  and  is  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Stove  temperature,  a  compost  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand,  and  a  large  pot  or  tub,  will  meet  its  require¬ 
ments.  When  making  its  growth,  and  during  the 
warmer  parts  of  summer,  it  will  require  plenty  of 


water,  but  during  winter  this  must  be  more 
sparingly  applied. 

- - 

A  LARGE  COELOGYNE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Harry  Bailey, 
gardener  to  W.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.,  The  Briars, 
Reigate.  It  represents  a  magnificent  piece  of 
Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana  in  Mr.  Barclay’s 
collection,  and  which  nine  and  a  half  years  ago  was 
only  a  small  piece  in  a  7-in.  pot.  Needless  to  say  it 
has  thriven  and  increased  in  size  ever  since,  till  now 
it  measures  4  ft.  2  in.  across,  and  carries  ninety 
racemes  of  bloom,  with  an  average  of  six  flowers 
each,  making  a  total  of  540  flowers.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  fact,  Mr.  Bailey  does  not  think  that  the 
variety  under  notice  flowers  so  freely  as  the  type, 
but  he  considers  it  much  more  useful  in  the  cut 
state  because  the  flowers  last  longer.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  C.  cristata  does  not  present  great  difficulty  to 
those  who  fully  master  the  details,  but  the  plant 
which  we  illustrate  is  an  example  of  what  steady 
perseverance  can  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
even  from  a  small  beginning.  Further  commenda¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary,  as  the  illustration  testifies  to  the 
success  of  the  cultivator. 
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The  Aubretias  are  among  the  finest  of  trailing 
border  or  rock  plants,  and  being  of  dwarf  habit  and 
evergreen  they  are  grand  subjects  for  bedding 
purposes.  They  scarcely  exceed  3  in.  in  height,  and 
their  numerous  flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour 
are  produced  in  great  profusion  during  the  spring 
months,  while  their  hardiness  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
their  culture  being  easy  they  deserve  to  be  more 
largely  grown  than  hitherto.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  to  this  family, 
but  the  finest  and  most  important  of  the  new  comers 
is  Aubretia  Leichtlinii.  It  is  a  veritable  red  in 
colour,  and  for  its  introduction  to  our  gardens  we 
are  indebted  to  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden- 
Baden,  who  introduced  it  about  1887.  This  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  finest  member  of  the  family.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  are 
bright  rose  in  colour,  and  it  is  also  very  compact  in 
habit.  When  planted  in  a  mass  it  makes  a  grand 
show  during  March  and  April. 

Aubretia  deltoidea  with  purple  flowers  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  Naples  in  1710,  and  there  are  also  several 
garden  forms  of  this  species,  which  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  type,  notably  A.  deltoidea 
Campbelli  (syn.  A.  Hendersoni),  a  useful  variety  with 
large  purplish-violet  flowers,  more  robust  than  the 
type  and  much  finer.  It  forms  a  fine  companion  to 
A.  Leichtlinii.  A.  deltoidea  Eyrei  is  also  a  useful 
variety,  with  a  somewhat  branching  habit  and  rich 
violet-purple  flowers. 

A.  deltoidea  graeca  is  a  native  of  Greece,  with 
light  purple  flowers  forming  dwarf  and  compact 
cushions,  and  is  very  distinct  both  in  habit  and 
flower.  Introduced  in  1872.  A.  deltoidea  purpurea 
is  also  a  useful  variety  with  purple  flowers,  intro¬ 
duced  from  Greece  in  1820,  and  a  variegated  form  of 
this  is  largely  used  for  edging  purposes.  There  are 
several  others,  but  those  mentioned  comprise  a 
selection  of  the  best  and  most  useful  for  ordinary 
purposes.  A  good  loamy  soil  suits  them  best, 
although  they  will  thrive  well  in  most  soils  and  in 
almost  any  position.  They  are  easily  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  divisions,  which  should  be  done 
after  their  flowering  period. — E.  Scaplehorn,  Fleet, 
Hants. 

- >4- - 

BEES  AS  FLOWER  FERTILISERS. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  correspondence  on 
this  subject  will  readily  admit  that  nothing  as  yet 
has  been  advanced  against  the  utility  of  the  bee  as  a 
flower  fertiliser.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if,  with 
the  enormous  amount  of  observation  recorded  in  its 
favour,  it  should  now  be  dethroned.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  remark,  en  passant,  \h3.t  no  one  claims 
for  the  bee,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  universal  fertilising 
powers.  That  it  does  visit  and  fertilise  a  host  of 
well-marked  and  specialised  forms  of  floral  matter, 
we  are  assured ;  but  that  it  frequents  all  classes  and 
species  of  plants,  without  distinction,  no  one  avers. 
So  that  if  we  limit  the  visitations  of  the  bee  to  those 
flowers  that  it  is  known  to  prefer,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  its  merits,  or  demerits,  in 
the  direction  sought. 

Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  entire 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  "  F.”  on  this  subject, 
who  has,  moreover,  furnished  us  with  some  details, 
which  may  with  advantage  be  carefully  weighed ; 
but,  as  one  cannot  argue  with  one’s  friends,  it  is 
sometimes  pleasant  to  turn  towards  those  who  differ 
from  you  only  in  degree.  Therefore  I  must  record 
my  thanks  to  "  D.”  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  reply,  and  to  “F.''  for  rendering  that  reply  only 
partially  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  notice  the  charge  “  D.” 
brings  against  me  on  p.  420,  of  mis-quoting  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  the  deduction  he  draws  therefrom. 
The  phrase  in  question  runs  : — “  The  Snapdragon  is 
especially  adapted  for  fertilizaticn  by  bees,”  which 
should  have  been  "by  humble  bees;”  from  which 
omission  "D.”  concludes  that  I  "  exempt  the  very 
insects,”  that  is  the  hive  bees,  which  I  seem  to 
favour.  This,  however,  is  but  another  proof  of  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  generalise  from  unknown  facts. 
If  1  have  any  preference  as  between  Apis  and 
Bombus,  it  lies  rather  with  the  latter  than  the 
former,  and  I  think  the  context  goes  to  show  this. 
But  as  I  have  erred  I  will  be  "  humble,”  and  rsfer 


now  to  the  charge  of  selfishness  against  bees 
generally,  which,  although  satisfactorily  answered 
by  "  F.,”  I  should  like  to  supplement.  Selfishness, 
then,  is  not  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  bee.  The 
bee  is  only  eclectic  ;  he  picks  and  chooses  ;  he  goes 
where  he  likes;  he  follows,  in  fact,  the  example 
which  man  sets  him.  Wherein,  therefore,  is  the 
bee  less  sincere  than  his  great  examplar  ?  That 
quaint  and  curious  naturalist,  Richard  Jefferies, 
writes  that  “  there  is  nothing  human  in  all  nature  ;  ” 
but  I  question  whether  this  particular  besetting  sin 
vvas  ever  presented  to  his  mind  as  we  have  it ;  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  had  to  modify  this  dictum,  as 
it  is  a  common  failing  throughout  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds.  It  is  true  that  the  most  beautiful 
colours  and  contours  in  nature  do  not  exist  for  us 
but  as  traps  or  allurements  to  insects,  that  their 
beauty  may  continue,  and  their  progress  increase. 
Thus  those  plants  that  possess  the  largest  flowers, 
or  secrete  the  most  honey,  are  the  most  progressive  ; 
for  just  as  gardeners,  by  continual  selection,  have 
increased  the  size  and  beauty  (?)  of  our  garden 
flowers,  so  insects  have  quite  unconsciously  added 
to  the  sweetness  and  glory  of  our  forest  and  field 
plants.  What  is  it  that  stimulates  all  trade? 
Selfishness,  or  the  desire  to  excel.  Why  does  the 
florist  carefully  exclude  insects  from  his  flowers, 
but  that  they  may  not  frustrate  his  designs  ? 

But  to  the  Snapdragon,  which  "  D.”  refers  to 
again  in  your  last  issue.  This  flower  seems  designed 
to  exclude  insects,  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  this  is  more  apparent  than  real  ;  and  that 
a  less  insect,  in  point  of  size,  than  the  humble  bee, 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  its  fertilisation.  And 
although  this  flower  like  many  others,  is  capable  of 
"  self-fertilisation,”  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  were 
the  bees  excluded  altogether,  the  result  would  be 
degeneration.  Moreover,  I  disagree  with  ”  D.” 
when  he  says  that  "  Snapdragons  in  a  state  of  nature 
are  small  and  comparatively  unattractive.”  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  they  are  comparatively 
showy  and  attractive ;  not  with  their  improved  garden 
forms,  of  course,  but  with  other  wildings  which,  for 
instance,  bees  do  not  visit. 

Cross-fertilised  flowers  are,  I  believe,  in  every 
way  superior  to  self-fertilised  ones,  not  only  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  their  seeds,  but  in  respect 
to  vigour,  habit  and  constitution.  There  are  many 
plants  more  or  less  dependent  upon  bees,  or  other 
insects,  for  fertilisation,  such  as  Viola  canina,  Lotus 
corniculatus.  Trifolium  repens,  etc.,  and  some 
species  of  Passiflora.  In  the  case  of  Trifolium 
pratense,  Darwin  found  that  100  heads  which  were 
protected  did  not  produce  a  single  seed  ;  while  100 
heads  left  to  nature  and  the  bees  produced  about  2,720 
seeds.  This  subject,  however,  is  so  full  of  interest  that, 
I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  transgressed  the  limits  of 
your  space  ;  but  please  permit  me — if  you  have  not 
already  had  enough — to  inquire  what  my  friends  the 
fruit-grov/ers  have  to  say  for  or  against  the  animal 
with  "  a  stealing  proboscis,  and  a  stinging  tail.” — 
C.B.G.,  Acton,  W. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  certainly 
a  curious  one,  because  neither  “  C.B.G.”  nor  “  F.” 
know  what  blame  or  charge  is  laid  against  the  bees. 
I  also  plead  ignorance,  but  would  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  bees  "  buzzing  ”  so  loudly  at  this 
season  of  the  year  if  they  are  not  fertilizing  the 
flowers.  I  am  pleased  to  see  "  D.”  come  to  the 
rescue— not  of  the  bees,  for  I  think  he  charges  them 
with  neglecting  their  duty.  If  that  is  so,  would  he 
kindly  favour  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  fertilization  of  flowers, 
what  particular  duty  he  thinks  the  bees  have 
neglected.  Or  if  he  believes  that  any  aids  to 
fertilisation  are  necessary.  From  what  he  has  said 
on  this  subject  I  am  still  in  doubt  of  his  meaning, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  he  believes  no  aids  are 
necessary.  If  he  would  kindly  enlighten  your 
readers  on  those  two  points  we  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  "  read  and  learn.”  At  present  we  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  bees — we  are  working 
hard  and  doing  no  good. — A .  IF. 

- - 

A  FEW  GOOD  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

■  Aspidistr.^s. — These  undoubtedly  stand  pre¬ 
eminent  as  window  and  room  plants,  their  glossy 
green  and  variegated  leaves  rendering  them  very 
attractive,  while  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  price  asked  for  them  by 
nurserymen  varies  from  6d.  to  gd.  per  leaf,  the 
variegated  form  commanding  the  higher  figure. 


For  any  position  in  hotels  or  private  houses  where 
few  other  plants  will  do  well  the  Aspidistras  can  be 
strongly  recommended,  and  by  following  these 
simple  directions  they  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health. 
Never  let  them  get  dry  at  the  roots,  especially  in 
hot  weather  ;  sponge  them  regularly,  say  once  a 
week,  or  at  least  once_,  a  fortnight,  using 

soapy  water  first  and  '  then,  rinsing  them  with  clean 
cold  water.  The  variegated  form  is  liable 
to  revert  to  the  green  form,  but  this  can  be 
obviated  by  keeping  them  \Vell  pot  bound,  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  a  little  artificial  manure.  When 
potting  them,  also  use^  rather  a  poor  or  a  sandy 
compost. 

Araucaria  excelsa. — This  plant  when  perfectly 
symmetrical  in  shape  is  a  lovely  subject 
for  any  place.  It  is  wonderfully  hardy, 

much  more  so  than  most  people  imagine,  and  has  a 
handsome  plumose  appearance.  It  is  particularly 
free  from  the  attacks  of  any  kind  of  insects,  and 
with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  long  time.  Nice 
plants  may  be  bought  for  about  5s. 

Fatsia  japonica,  commonly  called  by  the 
erroneous  name  of  Aralia  Sieboldii,  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  Stove  Aralias.  The  handsome, 
glassy,  palmate,  bright  green  leaves  are  very 
attrrctive,  and  the  plant  is  very  hardy.  Good 

drainage  to  the  pots,  plenty  of  water,  and  frequent 

sponging  of  the  leaves,  will  keep  it  in  perfect  health. 
It  has  much  deteriorated  in  value  lately,  a  perfect 
plant  being  now  obtainable  for  is.  6d. 

The  India-rubber  Plant,  Ficus  elastica  is  too 
well-known  to  need  any  description.  Plenty  of  pot 
room,  with  good  food,  careful  watering,  and  frequent 
washing  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  and  a  fine  lustrous  bronzy  green  colour.  I 
knew  a  lady  who  had  one  which  nearly  reached  the 
ceiling  of  her  sitting  room,  a  model  result  of  careful 
attention. 

Then  besides  the  above  may  be  named  such  palms 
as  Kentin  Belmoreana  andK.  Fosteriana,  the  former 
a  most  beautiful  plant,  Areca  Bauerii,  A.  lutescens, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  the  Date 
Palm,  P.  rupicola,  Corypha  Australis,  and 
Dracaenas  australasica,  congesta,  and  indivisa 
which  have  all  robust  constitutions. — J.  G.  Pettinger, 
Strawherry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogati. 

THE  ANEMONE. 

The  showy  forms  of  Anemone  coronaria  are  now 
opening  their  blossoms  in  gardens  in  which  they 
can  be  seen — in  very  few  it  is  feared.  Why  this 
once  popular  florists’  flower  should  have  so  fallen 
into  neglect  it  is  difficult  to  say,  perhaps  mauJy 
because  so  many  new  aspirants  to  favour  crowd 
upon  us.  I  have  a  bed  of  seedlings  which  are  now 
flowering  freely,  and  very  showy  they  are  ;  they 
range  in  colour  from  delicate  lilac  to  brilliant 
crimson,  and  they  come  in  with  the  Daffodil  and  the 
Primrose — floricultural  company  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in  getting  roots,  for 
large  quantities  of  Anemones  are  grown  in  Holland 
by  the  Dutch  florists  and  annually  imported  to 
England  in  a  dry  state.  They  are  both  good  and 
cheap.  One  would  think  to  look  at  the  dry  brittle 
flat  roots  that  there  is  no  health  in  them,  but  when 
planted  and  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
they  swell  largely,  and  the  thic’xened  root  stalks 
become  very  strong,  and  so  plants  are  formed  which 
flower  superbly.  The  best  time  to  purchase  dry  roots 
is  in  October,  and  they  should  be  planted  in  deeply 
dug  and  well-manured  soil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Either  in  clumps  or  in  beds,  and  whether  double  or 
single,  they  will  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  diversified 
beauty.  It  may  be  added  that  as  the  Anemone 
keeps  well  in  a  dry  state,  spring  planting  may  be 
resorted  to  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  in 
autumn.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  position  of 
the  bed  be  in  a  well  drained  spot,  the  soil  deep  and 
good  and  not  too  light.  In  planting  a  bed  the  roots 
should  be  placed  4  to  6  in.  apart,  and  be  buried  from 
I  to  2  in.  deep. 

I  am  quite  certain  English  gardeners  are  largely 
unaware  how  much  the  Dutch  florists  are  doing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Anemone,  and  so  in  purchasing 
dry  roots  they  can  rely  upon  getting  something  very 
good.  They  term  their  finest  strains  Poppy 
Anemones,  and  of  named  single  varieties  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  very  fine  The  Bride,  pure  white  ;  Cremer, 
bright  lilac  and  white ;  Garfield,  vermillion,  very 
fine  in  colour ;  Jan  Steen,  white  and  violet ;  Rem¬ 
brandt,  blue;  Teegler,  dark  purple;  and  Van 
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Moltke,  dark  lilac.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many 
named  varieties,  but  they  are  very  good,  and  as  the 
dry  roots  can  be  bought  at  something  like  twopence 
each,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  garden  in  which 
they  can  be  grown  should  not  have  its  clump  or  bed 
of  Anemones.  The  double  varieties  appear  to  be 
more  common  in  gardens  than  the  singles,  and  they 
are  all  very  handsome.  It  can  be  said  of  the  single  and 
double  varieties  both,  that  they  are  more  brilliant  in 
colour  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  flowers  than  on 
the  outside,  and  in  the  case  of  the  single  flowers 
very  readily  become  double  by  the  conversion  of 
the  numerous  stamens  into  narrow  petals. 

Some  very  fine  double  varieties  will  be  found  in 
Beauty,  blue  and  white ;  Blue  Amiable,  dark  blue ; 
Ceres,  white ;  Couleur  de  Sang,  scarlet ;  Ten 
Superb,  fiery  scarlet ;  King  of  the  Netherlands,  soft 
rose ;  Lady  Franklin,  white  and  rose ;  L’Unique, 
violet;  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  violet.  There  is  a 
much  wider  range  of  choice  in  the  case  of  the 
double  varieties. 

Why  is  the  Anemone  called  the  Wind  Flower  ? 
Anemone  appears  to  have  come  from  a  Sanskrit 
word,  signifying  wind  and  to  blow.  Pliny  tells  us  it 
was  named  the  wind  flower  because  it  never  opens 
out  when  the  wind  is  blowing.  As  it  blooms  in  March 
— the  windy  month — it  'may  have  got  the  name 
from  that  circumstance,  for  though  the  blossoms  are 
said  to  shiver  and  tremble  before  the  blasts  of  early 
spring,  they  yet  flower  bravely  and  finely. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  Anemones  from  seed. 
Let  a  cultivator  start  with  a  dozen  or  so  good  single 
and  double  varieties,  and  he  then  has  opportunities  for 
saving  seed.  They  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
on  a  bed  of  light,  loamy  soil,  spreading  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  covering  lightly  with  fine  earth.  The 
surface  should  be  kept  moist  and  clear  of  w'eeds, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  to  give  a  top  dressing  of  rich  soil.  The 
plants  can  remain  and  bloom  in  the  seed  bed,  or  be 
transplanted  in  autumn.  Seed  can  be  sown  in 
April  and  May. — R.  D. 

- - 

ABOUT  BEETROOT. 

In  some  places  a  good  supply  of  Beet  is  expected 
during  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  I  have 
been  so  placed  that  at  any  time  during  the  year  I 
could  meet  any  demands  made  upon  me  for  it,  and 
found  little  difficulty  in  doing  it,  having  had  the 
convenience  of  a  good  shed  facing  north  to  store  it 
away  in.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  both  this  and  Mangel  Wurzel 
through  the  summer  and  well  on  to  the  following 
winter  by  overhauling  them  occasionally  and  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  fibres  and  young  leaves.  My  favourite 
varieties  have  been  Dell’s  Crimson  and  Pragnell's 
Exhibition  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use,  and  the 
Egyptian  Turnip  rooted  for  summer  aud  early 
autumn.  This  in  its  proper  season  is  excellent,  but 
for  winter  use  is  disappointing,  as  it  will  not  boil  a 
good  colour. 

Some  years  ago  my  favourite  was  Cattell’s  Eclipse, 
but  I  gave  it  up  owing  to  its  growing  rather  too  large. 
Dell’s  Crimson  will  seldom  do  so,  and  it  is  my 
favourite  for  general  use  ;  but  for  exhibition  I  give 
Pragnell’s  the  preference,  it  being  the  most  hand¬ 
some  in  form.  Like  most  root  crops,  Beet  delights 
in  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  I  generally  avoid  putting  it 
on  freshly  manured  ground.  It  usually  finds  its 
place  on  the  quarter  the  Celery  has  been  grown  on. 
This  is  deeply  dug  and  allowed  to  lay  rough  till  near 
sowing  time,  when  it  should  be  lightly  forked  over 
and  have  a  slight  dressing  of  salt,  which  is  highly 
beneficial  to  this  crop.  Beet  having  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  salt  in  its  composition  than  any  other 
root  crop.  I  have  seldom  sown  it  before  the  middle 
of  April,  and  often  rather  later,  as  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  susceptible  to  frost,  and  this  is  a  point 
sometimes  overlooked  by  those  who  sow  their 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Beet  all  about  the  same 
time. 

When  sowing  Beet  draw  the  drills  12  in.  apart 
and  an  inch  in  depth,  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  with  this  and  other  root  crops  to  cover  the 
seeds  with  burnt  ashes  from  the  rubbish  fire.  This 
marks  distinctly  for  some  time  where  the  rows  are, 
and  renders  it  possible  to  ply  the  hoe  among  them 
before  the  Beet  shows  itself  above  ground.  As 
medium-sized  roots  are  generally  most  in  demand, 
we  thin  out  to  6  in.  at  most,  this  being  ample  space 


to  allow  unless  large  roots  are  desired.  The 
Egyptian  I  thin  out  but  very  little,  finding  that  by 
commencing  to  use  them  as  soon  as  they  are  the  size 
of  an  egg  those  left  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
several  pullings  can  be  had  from  the  same  ground. 
Were  it  possible  to  sell  all  that  could  be  grown  of 
this  kind  it  would  prove  one  of  the  most  remunera¬ 
tive  crops  to  grow.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
blanks  occur  in  the  rows ;  these  blank  spaces  can  be 
readily  filled  up  by  transplanting  the  spare  plants 
when  thinning  out ;  but  choose  showery  weather  if 
possible,  if  not,  water  when  transplanting  and  till 
the  plants  gain  root-hold  of  the  soil. 

Store  away  the  winter  supply  before  severe  frost 
sets  in.  I  have  often  had  them  out  till  December, 
but  it  would  not  always  do  to  depend  upon  its  being 
safe  so  late,  as  the  seasons  vary  so  much.  So 
choose  a  dry  day  for  getting  in  the  crop ;  remove 
the  leaves  by  cutting  them  aslant  with  a  knife,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  roots  or  the  colour  will 
boil  out ;  but  they  are  much  better  when  baked  if 
properly  attended  to.  For  small  quantities  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  dry  frost-proof  shed,  where 
covered  up  in  dry  ashes  they  give  little  trouble,  and 
can  always  be  got  at.  I  have  before  now  clamped 
them  and  laid  them  in  thickly  in  rows  in  a  sheltered 
place  covered  over  with  sufficient  litter  to  exclude 
frost.— IF.  B.  G. 

- - 

EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

{Continued  from  p.  455.) 

If  I  were  asked  to  individualise  one  particular  genus 
of  Ferns  that  had  gained  the  most  popularity  for 
decorative  purposes,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  the 
Adiantum,  of  which  there  are  over  100  species  ;  and 
that  the  most  useful  of  all  is  A.  cuneatum,  and  its 
various  forms.  Probably  there  is  no  other  species 
among  the  whole  family  of  Ferns  that  has  gained  a 
more  prominent  position  among  gardeners  and 
florists  generally.  They  are  not  only  invaluable  for 
supplying  cut  fronds,  but  small  seedlings  in  thumb- 
pots  judiciously  dotted  about  on  the  dinner  table 
with  a  dash  of  colouring  here  and  there  afforded  by 
a  few  cut  flowers  gives  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Ferns  grown  from  spores  are  more  symmetrical 
in  habit  than  from  division.  The  adaptability  of  A. 
cuneatum  as  a  decorative  plant  is  manifested  in  its 
being  utilised  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of 
decoration,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  having  a 
constitution  that  succeeds  in  either  stove  or  green¬ 
house  temperature.  So  extensive  are  the  species  of 
Adiantum,  that  I  can  only  name  a  few  of  the  many 
meritorious  sorts.  There  is  that  charming,  new, 
English-raised  Adiantum,  Capillus-veneris  imbrica- 
tum,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  A. 
farleyense,  but  differs  in  being  quite  as  hardy  as 
A.  Capillus-veneris.  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps 
is  a  crested  form.  A.  c.versaillenseis  another  raised  by 
M.  Truffant,  of  Versailles,  both  of  which  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  So  also  has  A.  schizophyllum, 
which  came  up  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  A.  aemu- 
lum.  There  are  many  species  of  Adiantum  that 
require  stove  temperature,  such  as  A.  cardiochlaena, 
A.  farleyense;  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  scutum,  A. 
Veitchii,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Though  I  must  necessarily  omit  many  useful 
Ferns  that  have  gained  for  themselves  popularity 
among  all  lovers  of  what  is  beautiful,  I  must  make  a 
passing  reference  to  the  Davallia  which  has  gained 
the  designation  of  the  Hare's-foot  Fern.  There  are 
many  useful  and  handsome  species,  some  of  which 
require  stove  temperature,  such  as  Davallia  fijiensis 
and  the  major  and  plurnosa  forms  of  it,  D.  foenicu- 
lacea,  a  very  handsome  variety,  the  well-known  D. 
Mooreana,  and  D.  hirta  cristata,  sometimes  called 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  Most  of  the  Davallias 
have  long  rhizomes,  therefore  in  potting  a  quantity 
of  drainage  will  be  necessary  and  the  plants  raised 
on  a  mound  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  or  pan,  so 
that  the  rhizomes  may  ramble  over  the  sides  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  Abundance  of  water  should 
be  given  during  their  season  of  growth,  which  should 
be  diminished  at  the  approach  of  winter,  as  many 
of  the  Davallias  are  deciduous,  very  little  water  will 
be  required  during  their  resting  period.  The 
Gymnogrammes  require  more  heat  than  any  other 
form  of  the  Fern  family ;  many  of  its  species  are 
clothed  with  a  gold  or  silver  farinose  powder 
therefore  the  plants  should  never  be  subjected  to  the 
syringe.  G.  chrysophylla,  G.  Laucheana  and  G. 


Alstoni,  are  the  best  representations  of  the  golden 
species.  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla  and  G.  Pearcii 
are  the  best  silver  kinds,  and  well-grown  plants 
from  seedlings  make  useful  and  handsome  table 
plants. 

For  decorative  purposes,  the  species  of  Pteris 
closely  follow  the  Adiantums  in  point  of  value  ;  it 
also  represents  many  variegated  species,  such  as  the 
well-known  P.  argyrea,  P.  critica  albo-liniata.  P. 
serrulata  cristata  variegata,  and  others.  P.  scaberula 
is  quite  distinct,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  pans, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  best  adapted.  There  are 
several  other  useful  species,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  P.  serrulata,  P.  serrulata  cristata,  and  the 
doubly  crested  form  of  it,  which  was  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  P.  serrulata  semi-fastigiata.  P.  tremula 
is  most  useful  for  grouping  with  other  plants,  or  as 
table  plants,  and  is  largely  grown  around  London 
and  elsewhere  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  crested 
species  of  P.  tremula  sent  out  under  the  name  of  P. 
tremula  Smithiana,  which  promises  to  become  a 
general  favourite. 

The  Gleichenias  are  well  worthy  the  care  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  to  produce  healthy  specimens. 
The  compost  for  potting  should  be  equal  parts  peat, 
good  fibrous  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  to  which  should 
be  added  broken  potsherds  or  charcoal,  a  sprinkling 
of  sharp  silver-sand,  and  a  little  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  which,  being  retentive  of  moisture,  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  very  fine  roots  which  are  emitted 
from  the  rhizomes.  Gleichenias  require  abundance 
of  water,  therefore  a  quantity  of  drainage  will  be 
necessary.  In  private  collections,  where  space  can¬ 
not  be  found  for  growing  all  the  species,  a  selection 
should  be  made  from  G.  dicarpa,  G.  d.  longipinnata, 
G.  dichotoma,  G.  flabellata,  G.  rupestris  glaucescens, 
G.  Mendelli,  and  G.  circinata.  The  plants  succeed 
best  when  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  shingle,  which, 
if  constantly  damped  between  the  pots  during  the 
growing  season,  will  afford  surroundings  most  con¬ 
genial  to  their  requirements  and  successful  culture. 
Gleichenias  should  get  all  the  light  possible,  by 
giving  them  accommodation  near  the  glass,  but  the 
rays  from  the  sun  should  be  guarded  against  by 
shading  from  the  outside. 

Basket  Ferns. 

Suspended  wire  baskets  of  Ferns,  judiciously 
arranged,  will  greatly  enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
fernery,  the  plant  house,  and  the  conservatory.  Side 
baskets  of  Ferns  are  admirably  adapted  for  furnish¬ 
ing  bare  walls.  Many  species  of  Adiantum  are 
invaluable  for  this  purpose,  and  foremost  of  these 
must  stand  A.  cuneatum,  which  under  careful  culti¬ 
vation  is  capable  of  completely  clothing  the  basket, 
and  presenting  for  our  admiration  elegant  growth  of 
green  fronds  from  whichever  point  it  is  viewed,  A. 
Williamsii  being  of  rather  a  spreading  habit,  and 
the  fronds  being  situated  on  a  long,  slender  stem,  is 
a  commendable  example  for  basket  culture,  the 
fronds  of  which  being  clothed  with  a  golden  farinose 
powder,  gives  it  quite  a  character  of  its  own. 

As  a  basket  Fern,  I  know  of  no  other  more 
worthy  the  premier  position  than  Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum,  and  when  its  dark  green  fronds, 
depending  from  the  basket  from  two  to  three  yards 
in  length,  are  seen  to  advantage,  its  merits  can  be 
realised  without  further  comment.  It  succeeds  best 
in  a  stove  temperature.  G.  verrucosum,  producing 
long  pendulous  fronds,  is  also  an  acquisition  for 
basket  culture. 

[To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Iardening  Miscellany. 


IRIS  PERSICA. 

The  spring  flowering  forms  of  bulbous  Irises  are 
now  getting  more  plentiful,  and  with  a  continuance 
of  mild  weather  and  the  absence  of  heavy  dashing 
winds  and  rains  they  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
gardens  and  rockeries  very  ornamental  where  they 
have  been  freely  planted.  Iris  persica  is  a  very  old 
inhabitant  of  the  gardens  of  this  country,  and  was 
described  both  by  Parkinson  and  Miller.  It  also 
forms  the  first  plate  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  now 
considerably  over  100  years  old.  The  falls  are  of  a 
pale  bluish-green  with  a  velvety-violet,  almost  black, 
blotch  on  the  lamina,  besides  being  marbled  with 
numerous  dark  spots  around  the  orange  ridge  or 
crest.  The  standards  are  very  small  and  unnotica- 
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able,  but  to  make  amends  for  this  the  petaloid 
branches  of  the  style  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
pale  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  from 
whence  it  was  originally  introduced,  but  also  occurs 
in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
When  planted  in  the  open  ground  it  flowers  during 
March,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  season  and  the  shelter  which  it  enjoys.  In  cold 
frames  it  flowers  rather  earlier,  and  so  grown  has 
been  in  bloom  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for 
some  time  past. 

THE  ONION  GRUB. 

Like  your  esteemed  correspondent,  "  W.  P.  R.,” 
p.  438,  I  .have  tried  almost  everything  to  get  rid  of 
this  most  aggravating  insect.  I  have  soaked  the 
land  with  diluted  paraffin,  and  used  soot  on  the  bed 
when  the  young  plants  were  up,  and  last  summer 
when  we  had  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  the  beds 
were  copiously  watered  from  a  liquid  manure  tank, 
but  still  the  grub  played  wretched  havoc.  An  old 
gardener  calling  to  have  a  look  round  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  the  Onions,  "  Oh,  you  should  get  a 
copper  of  boiling  water  and  give  it  them  through  the 
course  rose  of  a  large  watering  pot,  they  will  stand 
it,  and  it  will  kill  all  the  flies  that  produce  the 
grubs.”  Rather  a  drastic  remedy,  I  thought,  but 
still  I  tried  it  on  a  portion  of  the  crop,  and  the 
Onions  did  stand  the  hot  water,  but  so  did  the  grub 
too.  Spring  sown  Onions  have  been  a  failure  now 
for  four  years  in  succession,  and  the  autumn  sown 
ones  go  off  just  as  bad,  but  we  sow  a  greater  breadth 
in  autumn,  and  what  do  escape  we  transplant,  and 
these  turn  out  very  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  rely  now  on  autumn  sown  plants  transplanted  in 
spring.  In  the  spring  of  1892  the  young  Leeks  in 
the  seed  bed  nearly  all  went  off,  and  I  could  scarcely 
get  the  required  number  to  fill  a  row  a  few  yards 
long.  Our  Shallots  and  Garlic  last  summer  also 
suffered  terribly  with  the  grub.  A  near  neighbour, 
a  market  gardener  on  a  large  scale,  sows  large 
breadths  on  some  of  his  land  that  for  many  years 
previously  has  been  under  agricultural  crops,  and 
these  are  pictures  of  failures,  as  every  one  driving  or 
walking  past  can  see,  so  that  fresh  land  is  no  pre¬ 
ventative.  When  the  plants  go  off  so  badly  he  draws 
what  are  left  and  markets  them,  and  soon  puts  some 
other  crop  on  the  land,  such  as  White  Turnips  for 
winter  use.  which  pay  for  the  previous  failure. — 
T.  IF.,  South  Norfolk. 

BRUNFELSIA  HOPEANA. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Brunfelsia  in  cultivation,  the 
flowers  of  B.  Hopeana  are  the  smallest,  being  only 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  but  this  deficiency  in 
size  is  compensated  for  by  their  great  number. 
They  are  violet-purple  when  they  first  expand,  but 
they  soon  fade  to  white  with  five  bluish  rays,  or 
ultimately  pure  white.  There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew  about  18  in.  high,  and  which 
has  been  gay  with  bloom  for  weeks  past.  As  the 
flowers  are  of  all  stages  of  growth  upon  the  plant, 
the  mixture  of  colours  is  very  striking  and  orna¬ 
mental  They  emit  a  powerful  and  delicious  odour, 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Mock 
Orange  or  Philadelphus.  The  leaves  are  relatively 
small  and  lanceolate.  The  species  is  of  smaller 
dimensions  and  more  twiggy  than  the  larger- 
flowered  species.  Being  a  native  of  Brazil  it 
requires  stove  temperature,  and  is  more  deserving 
of  culture  than  growers  seem  to  imagine. 

PROPAGATING  BY  RINGING. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  easy  mode  of  securing  a  per¬ 
fect  plant  in  a  short  time,  and  there  are  perhaps  but 
few  gardeners  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  tnodus 
operandi.  This  may  not  be  the  case,  however,  with 
amateurs,  so  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may 
not  be  untimely.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  take 
any  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  hand,  but  it  may  be 
done  at  any  time  when  the  sap  is  running  freely. 
The  operation  may  be  described  as  follows : — Take 
a  plant  that  has  a  leggy  appearance,  but  a  good 
head,  and  strip  off  the  lower  leaves  that  are  inclined 
to  come  off  easily,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a 
ring  about  half  way  through  the  stem,  and  about 
4  in.  from  the  lowest  leaves.  To  keep  the  incision 
open,  as  is  necessary,  insert  one  or  two  small 
wedges,  and  thin  ones  will  suffice.  Then  make  a 
plaster  of  some  damp  sphagnum  moss  with  a  layer 
of  silver  sand  on  the  top,  and  tie  it  firmly  round  the 
incision.  To  make  a  better  job  of  it  still,  knock  a 


5-in.  pot  into  half,  make  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
large  enough  to  enclose  the  stem  of  the  plant,  fix  it 
into  position  by  means  of  a  peg  passed  through#the 
stem,  fasten  the  two  halves  of  the  pot  together  with 
wire,  and  then  fill  in  round  the  moss  with  a  light, 
sandy  compost.  Keep  the  pot  well  watered  till  small 
rootlets  show  through  the  bottom,  when  the  top  may 
be  cut  off  and  potted  up  in  the  usual  way.  Small 
Crotons  and  Dracaenas  will  root  beautifully  into 
the  moss  alone,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  pots  in 
the  case  of  small  subjects. — J.  G.  Pettinger,  Straw¬ 
berry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

ERICA  PERSOLUTA  ALBA. 

The  habit  of  this  Heath  is  more  elegant  and  grace¬ 
ful  than  that  of  the  autumn-flowering  E.  caffra, 
which  has  also  white  flowers.  The  latter  in  both 
cases  are  small,  bell-shaped  and  produced  in  great 
abundance,  but  in  the  case  of  E.  persoluta  the 
plant  is  taller  and  the  branches  longer,  so  that  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  flowers  is  greater.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned  Heath  found  in  many  old  gardens,  but 
not  enjoying  the  same  popularity  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  Why  this  should  be  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
it  would  seem  to  be  as  accommodating  a  plant  if 
not  more  so  than  the  other.  Of  course  the  two 
species  do  not  conflict  with  one  another,  because 
E.  caffra  flowers  in  the  autumn,  while  E.  persoluta 
alba  flowers  in  spring.  The  latter  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea. 

ERICA  SPENCERIANA. 

Notwithstandi.ng  the  neglect  with  which  many 
hard-wooded  subjects  are  treated,  they  make  their 
appearance  in  fine  form  occasionally  under  the  care 
of  those  who  take  them  in  hand.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  is  a  garden  hybrid  partaking  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  E.  hyemalis  and  E.  Wilmoreana, 
but  different  from  either,  and  in  our  opinion  superior 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  E.  hyemalis  is 
now,  however,  out  of  bloom,  so  that  E.  Spenceriana 
takes  its  place  and  is  a  very  good  substitute.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  the 
short  side  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  the 
strong  upright  shoots  appear  like  pyramids  of  bloom. 
The  cylindrical  corolla  is  of  a  beautiful  rosy-purple 
dilated  at  the  mouth,  which  is  pure  white,  thus 
making  a  beautiful  contrast.  The  earliest  plants 
have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  and  a  succession 
will  be  continued  on  for  some  time  into  summer.  It 
is  therefore  a  highly  desirable  kind  for  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration,  and  should  be  much 
better  known  in  private  gardens  generally.  It  would 
belong  to  the  so-called  soft-wooded  class,  and  could 
therefore  be  cut  back  after  flowering,  both  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  limits  and  to  encourage  strong 
young  shoots,  for  from  such  the  largest  quantity  of 
flowers  is  obtained. 

- - 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SPRING  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  March  13th  and  14th,  and  although  the 
exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as  heretofore,  owing 
to  the  exhibition  being  fixed  for  an'earlier  date  than 
usual,  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence  was  found 
throughout  the  very  attractive  exhibition.  Hyacinths 
were  a  leading  feature,  and  there  was  a  fine  display 
of  themj  In  the  class  for  eighteen  in  the  open 
classes,  Mr.  Earp,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  was  first  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marigold,  second ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Priest,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Hulse,  Esq.,  third.  For 
both  twelve  and  six  Hyacinths  Mr.  Dyer  was  first  ; 
Mr.  Priest,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Beasley,  gardener 
to  N.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  third.  For  six  pots  of  single 
Tulips:  first,  Mr.  Dyer;  second,  Mr.  J.  Priest; 
third,  Mr.  Earp  ;  and  for  three  pots  Mr.  Earp  was 
first;  Mr.  Priest,  second;  and  Mr.  Beasley,  third. 
For  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley :  first,  Mr.  G. 
Hancox,  West  Bromwich  ;  second,  Mr.  Beasley ; 
third,  Mr.  Priest. 

Of  Dielytras,  Spiraeas,  and  Deutzias,  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  were  staged  ;  also  Mollis  Azaleas  and 
Cinerarias.  The  specimen  Azalea  indica,  both  in 
the  six,  three,  and  single  specimen  classes,  were  all 
well  won  with  grand  plants  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Palmer, 
gardener  to  Wm.  Brown,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Grice  and  T. 
Clayton,  Esq.,  also  showing  in  the  classes  for  three 
and  a  single  specimen.  In  the  class  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Fewkes,  gardener  to  T. 


Clayton,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwich,  was  first  with 
some  fine  specimens,  especially  a  Dendrobium 
nobile  and  Coelogyne  cristata ;  and  the  same 
exhibitor  was  first  for  three  Genistas  with  hand¬ 
some  well-flowered  pyramidal  specimens.  Some 
excellent  bouquets  were  staged,  Mrs.  Grice  taking 
the  lead ;  and  Mr.  Earp,  Highbury  Gardens,  was 
first  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers. 

In  the  classes  for  Palms  these  were  arrayed  along 
the  centre  of  thfc  hall,  and  the  Azaleas,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  Genistas,  Deutzias,  and  other 
plants  were  pleasingly  arranged  on  either  side.  Some 
excellent  bouquets  were  staged,  Mrs.  Grice  being  the 
chief  prize-winner.  Some  excellent  stands  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowers  were  staged:  first.  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.;  second,  Mr.  Herbert 
Chamberlain;  third,  Mr.  Powell.  Groups  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  were  a  charming  feature,  and  here  again 
Mr.  Earp  was  first ;  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  .G.  H. 
Kenrick,  Esq.  second  ;  and  Mr.  Dyer  third. 

Orchids  were  a  distinct  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
and  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Wm.  Brown,  Esq., 
showed  remarkably  well,  his  specimens  in  the 
classes  for  six,  three,  and  single  specimens  being 
very  fine,  and  won  first  prize  in  each  class,  and  was 
first  also  for  a  beautiful  group.  There  was  an 
excellent  competition  for  Messrs.  Thomson’s  prizes 
for  twelve  pots  of  Hyacinths,  as  well  as  for  twelve 
pots  of  Tulips.  For  the  Hyacinths :  first,  N. 
Thwaites,  Esq.;  second,  Mrs.  Marigold;  third,  T. 
Clayton,  Esq.;  fourth,  A.  W.  Hulse,  Esq.  For  the 
Tulips  Mr.  Earp  was  first ;  Mr.  Priest,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Newell,  third. 

For  Messrs.  Thomson’s  prizes  for  their  strain  of 
Cinerarias  Mr.  Powell  was  first.  Mr.  Dyer  was 
first  for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  special  prizes  for 
their  strain  of  Cinerarias,  a  very  fine  lot  ;  and  Mr. 
Earp,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  took  the  first  prize  for  their  strain  of  Cycla¬ 
mens.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  special  prizes 
for  hwelve  pots  of  Narcissus,  and  there  was  an 
excellent  competition  for  these  prizes.  First,  Mr. 
Earp,  gardener  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  with  a 
very  fine  lot  :  second,  Mr.  Herbert  Chamberlain  ; 
third,  N.  Thwaites,  Esq.;  fourth,  A.  W.  Hulse,  Esq. 

The  honorary  exhibits  by  the  local  nurserymen 
were,  as  they  always  are  here,  o^-a  very  meritorious 
character.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  staged  a  hand¬ 
some  group  of  plants  in  the  hall,  and  another  very 
fine  group  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  etc., 
on  the  stages,  and  were  also  awarded  certificates  for 
plants  of  new  Chinese  Primulas — Princess  May, 
Duke  of  York,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Fairy  Queen,  all 
acquisitions.  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.  had  a  fine  group 
of  Cyclamens  and  Azaleas  ;  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  a 
grand  memorial  cross  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham 
a  fine  group  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips. 


Spinach. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  play  an  important  part  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  summer  months,  for  not  only 
are  they  used  as  a  vegetable,  the  juice  being  also 
extracted  for  colouring,  therefore  they  are  much  in 
request.  It  is  easy  enough  to  grow  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  not  so,  however,  when  hot 
dry  weather  sets  in,  for  in  such  the  plants  bolt, 
before  they  are  six  inches  high.  During  such 
trying  times,  gardeners  who  are  bound  to  keep  up  a 
supply  must  have  recourse  to  some  expedient  if  they 
would  succeed.  Some  grow  as  a  substitute  Spinach 
Beet,  while  others  turn  their  attention  to  the  culti- 
vaticn  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach.  This  latter 
thrives  best  in  hot  weather  if  the  ground  is  in  good 
heart,  and  as  the  leaves  are  of  such  a  dark  green  they 
are  much  prized  when  the  others  cannot  be  had. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  Spinach  proper  that  we  are 
now  dealing,  so  will  leave  the  cultivation  of  the 
others  for  the  present.  For  early  sowings  the  round 
seeded  is  the  best.  On  cold  heavy  land  it  is  useless 
to  sow  before  the  month  of  March.  We  have  sowed 
in  January  and  again  six  weeks  later,  and  have  found 
but  little  difference  in  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
gather.  To  produce  first  class  juicy  leaves,  the 
ground  needs  to  be  in  good  tilth,  and  the  plants  must 
be  allowed  plenty  of  room  to  develop  themselves  in 
an  early  stage.  For  first  sowings  some  advocate  a 
warm  border,  but  as  a  rule  if  a  sowing  be  made  in 
September  of  the  prickle  seeded  kind  this  will  give  a 
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supply  of  leaves  till  the  March  sowings  are  ready  for 
use. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  in  growing  good  Spinach 
is  to  thin  early  to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming 
over-crowded.  A  north  border  should  be  reserved 
for  this  crop  in  the  summer,  or  some  other  cool 
moist  place  where  the  ground  was  dug  in  the  winter, 
so  that  it  may  have  become  settled  down,  thus 
retaining  more  moisture.  In  such  situations  thinning 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  if  the  ground  can  be  flooded  every 
other  day  so  much  the  better,  as  that  would  help  to 
keep  it  cool.  Sowings  should  be  made  every  fort¬ 
night  in  order  to  ensure  a  constant  supply. — K.G. 

Salsify. 

This  is  one  of  those  crops  that  does  not  do  satis¬ 
factorily  on  all  soils  without  much  preparation,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  the  ground  must  be  thoroughly 
worked  before  the  seed  is  sown,  otherwise  the  roots 
will  be  but  a  poor  sample.  A  sowing  may  be  made 
the  first  week  in  April  in  drills  about  15  in.  apart, 
and  if  a  late  lot  is  required,  another  sowing  should 
be  made  in  May.  No  manure  should  be  dug  into 
the  soil,  as  this  would  prevent  the  roots  from  making 
a  nice  clean  growth.  A  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil  suits 
them  best,  but  where  this  does  not  abound  naturally 
the  ground  must  be  made  for  them  if  good  roots  are 
to  be  had.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  till  they 
stand  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  surface  must  be 
kept  hoed  to  kill  the  weeds;  and  if  the  weather  be 
very  dry  during  summer  the  ground  should  have  a 
good  soaking  with  liquid  manure  about  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  Salsify  is  often  called  for  during  winter,  being 
one  of  those  vegetables  that  are  used  as  a  change 
from  other  roots. — K.  G. 

Scopzonera. 

This  is  a  choice  vegetable,  not  much  grown  except 
in  large  gardens,  or  where  a  change  is  often  called 
for,  but  when  well  grown  and  cooked  it  makes  a  very 
nice  dish  in  winter.  This  is  one  of  those  vegetables 
that  cannot  be  grown  too  large,  provided  the  roots 
are  straight,  for  the  larger  the  roots  the  better 
satisfaction  will  they  give  in  the  kitchen.  To  have 
them  of  extra  size  and  quality  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  liberal  treatment  during  the  time  they  are 
growing.  Like  Parsnips  and  Carrots  they  ought  not 
to  be  grown  on  ground  that  has  been  recently 
manured,  or  the  roots  will  be  forked  and  useless. 
The  soil  should  be  well  broken  up  and  rendered  as 
fine  as  possible  to  the  depth  of  15  in.  or  more,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  from  going  down.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April 
in  shallow  drills  about  15  in.  apart.  Thinning 
should  be  done  early,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be¬ 
come  drawn.  To  get  good  roots  they  should  be  left 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  from  each  other  in  a  row 
—K.  G. 

Cabbage. 

As  was  expected,  many  of  those  that  were  planted 
early  are  bolting,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  rapid 
growth  they  made  up  till  the  new  year,  by  which 
time  they  had  got  very  forward.  The  severe  check 
they  received  during  the  sharp  weather  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  January  brought  them  to  a  stand  still, 
and  now  that  we  have  growing  weather  they  are 
running  up  to  flower.  Those  who  did  not  take  the 
precaution  to  make  a  second  planting  will  find 
themselves  getting  short  before  the  season  is  far 
advanced.  Any  plants  that  are  still  remaining 
in  the  seed  bed  from  late  sowings  should  at  once  be 
transplanted  on  a  piece  of  well  prepared  ground. 
It  will  not  be  advisable  to  plant  them  too  far  apart, 
as  in  all  probability  they  will  be  required  for  use 
while  they  are  small.  If  allowed  a  distance  of 
fifteen  inches  each  way,  the  quick  growing  kinds 
will  give  a  good  succession  to  those  planted  in  the 
autumn.  A  small  sowing  of  seed  may  now  be  made 
for  a  later  supply. — K.  G. 

- ^ - 

SOCIETIES. 

Crystal  Palace,  March  lyth.— The  exhibition  of 
spring  flowers  on  Saturday  last  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  previous  year  both  in  quality,  quantity  and 
arrangements.  Instead  of  long,  narrow  tables, 
broader  and  square  ones  were  used,  so  that  visitors 
could  perambulate  all  round  them  and  inspect  the 
plants,  instead  of  having  to  walk  down  one  side  and 
up  the  other  in  a  long  file.  The  first  award  for  thirty-six 
Hyacinths  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  who 


had  strong  spikes  of  Electra,  Lord  Derby,  Ida, 
Garibaldi,  Princess  Amelia,  Sir  H.  Barkley,  Czar 
Peter,  Roi  des  Beiges,  Koh-i-Noor,  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  King  of  the  Blues,  Moreno  and 
others.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green, 
East  Finchley,  took  the  second  place  with  a  fine 
exhibit  including  handsome  spikes  of  Lord  Derby, 
General  Havelock,  King  of  the  Blacks,  Queen  of 
the  Blues,  and  others.  The  same  order  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Tulips,  the  blooms  of 
which  in  many  cases  were  of  fine  size.  The  third 
prize  for  Tulips  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  Common,  who  had  good  flowers  grown 
in  32-size  pots.  Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  well 
grown  and  flowered.  The  same  order  of 
merit  was  maintained  as  in  the  class  for  Tulips. 
Mr.  William  Howe  cams  to  the  front  for  Daffodils, 
who  had  well  grown  bulbs  of  all  the  leading  kinds. 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  were  second  and  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  came  in  third. 
The  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  had 
the  best  thirty-six  Cyclamens.  Mr.  John  Mow¬ 
bray,  gardener  to  Major  Hon.  H.  C.  Legge. 
Falconer  Gardens,  Slough,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
John  Odell,  Goulds  Green,  Hillingdon,  took 
the  third  place.  Cyclamens  were  admirably  repre¬ 
sented,  and  were  a  feature  of  the  show.  The  first 
award  for  Amaryllis  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  who  were  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  William  Howe  respectively.  Mr.  James  Ford, 
gardener  to  Sir  C.  Piggot,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park, 
Slough,  had  by  far  the  best  Cinerarias,  both  as  to 
the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  quantity  of  bloom. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second. 

The  Chinese  Primulas  shown  by  Mr.  John  Odell 
were  grand  pyramidal  masses  of  bloom,  easily 
securing  the  first  prize.  Mr.  J.  Ford  was  second. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kemp,  Blandford  Nursery,  Teddington, 
had  the  best  Mignonette  grown  in  the  usual  market 
style.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  & 
Sons.  Mr.  W.  Leaky,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Douglas. 
Esq.,  Kuparra,  Cottage  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  had 
the  best  tree  Mignonette,  and  Mr.  J.  Ford  was  second. 
Mr.  Robert  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Wells  Road, 
Sydenham,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twenty-four 
greenhouse  Azaleas,  which  were  well  flowered  conical 
bushes.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  mixed  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  leading  features  of  the  group 
were  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Anthuriums,Clivias, 
Acacias,  Heaths,  and  Orchids,  including  fine  pieces 
of  Dendrobium  Wardianum.  The  flowering  plants 
made  the  group  gay.  Mr.  H.  James,  West  Norwood, 
was  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths, 
the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Schumacher, 
gardener  to  M.  Jacoby,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  The  Avenue, 
Gipsy  Hill,  S.E. ;  Mr.  J.  Gibson  was  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq., 
Elfindale  Lodge,  Herne  Hill,  was  third.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson  had  very  dwarf  plants  of  Tulips,  and  was 
accorded  the  first  prize.  He  also  look  the  leading 
prize  for  twelve  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  which  were 
dwarf  and  well  flowered,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Kemp.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  had  the  best  twelve  Daffodils,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles, 
Esq.  Burntwood,  Caterham,  Surrey.  Mr.  James 
Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq.  Bradenhurst, 
Caterham,  Valley,  and  Mr.  C.  Lane  took  the  prizes 
for  twelve  Cyclamens.  Mr.  J.  Slater,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Nothard,  York  House,  Lower  Sydenham,  Mr. 
G.  Spong,  gardener  to  C.  D.  Lord,  Esq.,  Duncairn, 
Sydenham  Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  Lambert  respectively, 
took  the  prizes  for  twelve  Cinerarias.  Mr.  J.  Bate¬ 
man,  gardener  to  Mrs.  King,  Southwood,  Sydenham 
Hill,  Mr.  C.  Lane,  and  Mr.  J.  Slater  took  the  prizes 
for  twelve  Chinese  Primulas  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  J.  Lambert  had  the  best  Lily  of  the  Valley.  In 
the  class  for  a  group  of  Cyclamen  arranged  for  effect 
with  Palms  and  Ferns,  the  same  order  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  winners  as  in  the  class  for  thirty-six 
Cyclamens. 

Several  miscellaneous  groups  added  considerably 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  show  by  brightening  up 
the  spaces  at  the  sides.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  an 
interesting  group  of  spring  flowers  including  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Hepaticas,  Saxifragas,  Lenten  Roses,  Irises, 
Ophrys  lutea  and  others.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway,  had  a  large  and  handsome  group 
of  Clivias,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Rose  or  Snowball  tree, 


and  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  all  of  which  were  well 
flowered.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  staged  an  interesting  group  of  Epacris,  Heaths, 
Boronia  elatior,  and  many  Orchids,  including  fine 
pieces  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  D.  thyrsi- 
florum.  A  group  of  Bertolonias,  Clivias,  Begonias, 
variegated  Tobaccos,  and  other  interesting  things  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons.  Mr.  J.  James, 
Woodside,  Parnham  Royal,  showed  a  group  of 
Cinerarias  of  dwarf  habit,  varied  in  colour,  having 
large  blooms,  and  altogether  a  fine  strain.  Mr. 
Theodor  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  had  a  table  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  of  very  fine  quality,  and  grown  in 
conical  mounds,  according  to  his  usual  custom.  The 
crowns  were  home  grown  and  Ai.  A  very  large 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
Palms,  Crotons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Caladiums, 
Dracaenas  and  others,  well  brightened  up  with 
flowering  plants,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural.— This  Society 
held  its  annual  spring  flower  show  on  the  14th  and 
15th  inst.,  in  the  Public  Hall,  Preston.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  Councillor 
W.  H.  Wood,  who  subsequently  entertained  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  the  committee 
and  judges,  at  a  luncheon  in  one  of  the  lower  crush 
rooms.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Miss 
ffarington,  Worden  Hall,  there  was  a  lack  of  large 
plants  to  fill  up  under  the  galleries,  otherwise  the 
show  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  improvement  on 
the  previous  ones,  and  there  was  a  keen  competition 
in  all  the  classes  except  for  Orchids,  but,  as  one 
cynic  remarked,  "  there  are  not  a  score  of  plants  in 
the  district,  now  that  the  Howick  House  collection 
has  been  sold.”  The  groups  staged  for  effect  were 
not  so  crowded  as  in  former  years,  and  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  in  this  direction.  In  the  open 
class  for  a  group,  Mr.  Payne  of  Fulwood  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  as  also  in  the  bulb  classes, 
there  being  no  other  competitor.  In  the  amateur’s 
and  gentlemen’s  gardeners’  class,  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq., 
Ashton-on-Ribhle,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
gardener  to  J.  Whithead,  Esq.,  Penwortham,  a 
good  second.  Mr.  Dixon,  who  is  his  own  gardener, 
was  also  first  for  twenty-four  Hyacinths,  C.  E. 
Terry,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  coming  in  second,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Aiken,  Liverpool,  third,  all  showing  well.  There 
was  a  little  flutter  when  the  Liverpool  men  turned 
up  on  the  Tuesday  evening  with  their  plants, 
for  fear  the  first  prize  should  go  away  from 
Preston,  but  when  the  three  lots  were  staged 
there  vsas  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  the  faces 
of  those  capable  of  judging  that  the  prize  was  quite 
safe.  Mr.  Dixon  took  in  all  thirty-seven  first  prizes, 
five  seconds,  and  four  thirds  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  exotic  Ferns,  foliage  plants,  Deutzias, 
Azaleas,  Orchids,  vegetables,  and  the  bulb  classes, 
including  the  collection  of  26-in  pots  of  bulbs, 
corms,  tubers,  or  rhizomes  (Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissus  excluded). 

Mr.  Williams  carried  off  six  firsts,  twenty-eight 
seconds  and  six  thirds,  showing  in  the  bulb  classes, 
foliage  plants,  miscellaneous,  Roses,  Deutzias, 
epergnes  of  cut  flowers  and  vegetables.  Mr.  C. 
Lamb,  gardener  to  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Longridge, 
received  three  firsts,  twelve  seconds,  and  twenty-two 
thirds  for  table  plants,  Roses,  miscellaneous  plants, 
Wallflowers,  bulbs,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  P.  Rigby, 
gardener  to  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Goosnargh,  exhibited 
vegetables.  Mignonette,  Primroses,  Roses,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  vegetables,  taking  in  all  nine  firsts,  one 
second,  and  four  thirds.  Mr,  W'm.  Gillet,  gardener 
to  M.  B.  Copland,  Esq,,  Leyland,  was  first  for 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  bouquets,  sprays,  &c., 
securing  seven  first  prizes,  one  second,  and  three 
thirds.  Mr.  Eastham,  Goosnargh,  showed  Prim¬ 
roses,  vegetables  (unforced).  Wallflowers,  Apples,  and 
Pears,  securing  six  first  prizes,  six  seconds,  and  two 
thirds.  Mr.  Parkinson,  gardener  to  J.  Whitaker, 
Esq.,  Leyland,  received  the  first  prize  for  six  Cycla¬ 
mens,  which  were  very  good,  and  first  for  tree  Ferns, 
also  four  seconds  in  other  classes.  Amongst  other 
minor  but  new  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Clark,  gardener 
to  R.  Fish,  Esq.,  Darwen,  and  Mr.  C.  Walker 
(amateur),  Leyland.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  show  was  a  group  of  Amaryllis,  Indian  Azaleas 
&c.,  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool, 
and  the  like  of  the  Amaryllis  had  certainly  never 
been  seen  in  Preston  before ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
them  as  of  the  Orchids  that  there  is  not  a  score  of 
them  in  the  district  if  we  except  A.  pardinum,  and 
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A.  marginatum,  so  that  the  presence  of  superior 
varieties  elicited  much  praise  and  admiration 
from  the  visitors.  After  the  retirement  last  year  of 
Mr.  John  Atherton,  who  had  so  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  Society  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  Mr.  C.  Parker  was  appointed  Secretary,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  spirit  he  has  thrown  into  the 
management  that  the  Society  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
in  his  hands. — Cor. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Botanical  Society,  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square — Professor  Bower,  president,  in  the  chair — 
the  President  gave  a  lantern  demonstration  of 
sporangia.  In  his  report  on  the  temperature  and 
vegetation  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  during  the 
past  month,  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  curator,  said  that 
February  had  been  remarkable  for  the  excessive 
rainfall  which  took  place,  and  for  the  stormy  and 
unsettled  weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  month.  Gales  from  the  westward  or  south- 
westward  were  frequent.  The  thermometer  was  at 
or  below  freezing  point  on  fifteen  occasions,  indica¬ 
ting  collectively  for  the  month  es?  of  frost,  as  against 
64°  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The 
lowest  readings  occurred  on  the  ist,  24°  ;  14th,  20° ; 
15th,  22^! ;  19th,  25°  ;  and  22nd,  25”.  The  lowest 
day  temperature  was  36°,  on  the  17th,  and  the 
highest  55?,  on  the  6th.  Vegetation  generally  was 
well  forward.  A  large  number  of  spring  plants  were 
in  blossom.  Very  little  injury  had  been  done  by  frost 
this  winter  so  far  as  it  had  gone.  At  the  rock  garden 
forty  species  and  varieties  came  into  flower  during 
the  month,  the  same  number  as  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  last  year.  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  in  his 
meteorological  observations  for  the  month,  stated 
that  the  rainfall  was  unprecedented  for  February, 
amounting  to  inches.  Twice  the  fall  was 

above  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  nth  it 
was  a  little  above  an  inch,  and  on  the  i6th  over  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  1-650.  Taken  along  with  January 
the  fall  was  9  027  inches,  representing  912  tons  of 
water  to  the  acre.  Taking  the  area  of  the  botanic 
Garden  and  Arboretum  together,  it  represented  over 
50,000  tons  of  water,  or  a  million  and  a  quarter 
gallons. 

- -4- - 
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Woolton. — On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Mr.  R.  Todd  in  the  chair.  On  the  table  was 
arranged  a  large  assortment  of  cut  flowers,  including 
ten  sorts  of  Dendrobiums,  fifteen  of  Cypripediums, 
nine  Odontoglossoms, three  Masdevallias.two  Vandas, 
four  Coelogynes,  and  four  other  kinds,  making  a 
total  of  fifty-four.  Of  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers, 
sixty  varieties  were  shown,  making  a  total  of  114. 
This  exhibit  was  rightly  appreciated  by  the  members, 
some  of  the  sorts  being  rare,  especially  the  Cypri¬ 
pediums.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  accorded  to 
the  chairman  for  this  interesting  and  instructive 
display.  The  business  of  the  evening  consisted  of 
“  impromptu  speaking,”  the  questions  raised  bearing 
upon  many  important  points  of  horticulture, 
which  in  most  cases  were  satisfactorily  answered, 
although  some  few  were  above  the  "ken”  of  those 
present,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  well  appointed 
library. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Allamanda  and  Bougainvillea. — The  young 
shoots  are  now  growing  away  freely,  and  if  they  are 
desired  to  flower  about  any  particular  time,  they 
should  be  pinched  back  about  12  weeks  previous  to 
that  date.  The  side  shoots  developed  then  have  an 
equal  start,  and  all  come  into  bloom  about  the  same 
time. 

Ixoras. — This  class  of  plants  is  of  slower  growth 
than  those  previously  mentioned  and  requires  a 
longer  time  in  which  to  develop  their  flowers  after 
being  stopped.  Under  favourable  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  to  flower  in  fourteen  weeks  time,  but 
a  longer  period  must  be  allowed  if  the  temperature 
is  not  kept  sufficiently  high. 

Rivina  humilis,  &c. — Both  of  the  red  berried  as 
well  as  the  yellow  fruited  kinds  may  now  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  for  autumn  and  winter  decora¬ 
tion.  Some  growers  prefer  plants  raised  from  seed 
which  may  also  be  sown  now  if  not  previously 


accomplished.  Stove  heat  will  be  necessary  in 
either  case  to  develop  roots  or  cause  the  seeds  to 
germinate  quickly. 

Solarium  Capsicastrum. — Put  in  the  requisite 
number  of  cuttings  for  next  winter’s  supply  of  young 
plants.  The  old  plants  that  have  been  cutback  may 
be  placed  in  cold  frames  until  the  weather  becomes 
suitable  for  planting  them  out. 

Medinilla  magnifica. — The  trusses  of  bloom 
are  now  showing  themselves,  and  should  be  assisted 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  Mealy  bug  is  very  partial 
'to  the  flowers,  hiding  away  amongst  them  and 
making  it  difficult  to  get  at  them.  Hard  syringing 
with  soapy  water,  and  afterwards  with  clean  water 
will  dislodge  them.  This  should  be  seen  to  in  the 
earlier  stages. 

Epiphyllums. — If  these  are  intended  to  flower  at 
all  early,  they  must  be  encouraged  to  make  an  early 
growth,  so  that  the  wood  may  have  time  to  ripen 
and  the  buds  to  become  plump.  For  this  purpose 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  stove  or  some  similar 
warm  place  at  once. 

Water! ng.^ — At  this  early  period  cf  the  year  it  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  the  watering  of  all 
recently  potted  plants.  The  soil  not  being  well 
occupied  with  roots,  is  easily  put  into  a  sodden  con¬ 
dition.  This  does  not  imply  that  water  should  be 
injudiciously  withheld  if  really  requisite.  The  soil 
itself  is  the  best  guide  to  the  practised  eye  when 
water  is  wanted,  and  sufficient  should  be  given  it 
to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil. 

Shading. — The  sun  is  now  %etting.  more  power¬ 
ful  although  not  yet  very  durable.  It  is  advisable 
therefore  to  have  the  blinds  fixed  and  in  good  order 
so  that  they  may  last  all  the  season.  Marantas, 
Alocasias,  Calatheas,  Caladiums,  and  similar  things 
with  thin  and  soft  leaves,  should  be  placed  in  such 
positions  that  they  may  derive  the  advantage  of 
shading,  while  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  other  things 
that  require  plenty  of  shading  should  be  exposed  to 
full  suushine  to  bring  out  their  colour. 

Vines. — The  berries  in  the  earliest  house  will  now 
be  progressing  rapidly.  The  evaporating  pans 
should  be  kept  well  filled  with  liquid  manure,  or 
clean  water  may  be  used  with  the  addition  of  some 
guano.  The  ammonia  arising  from  the  same  will 
supply  the  ammonia  which  the  liquid  manure  other¬ 
wise  would  have  done.  If  syringing  and  damping 
down  is  properly  attended  to  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  red  spider,  but  should  the  pest  make  its  un¬ 
desirable  appearance,  paint  the  hot  w^ater  pipes  with 
sulphur  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon. 
A  night  temperature  of  68°  will  be  sufficient,  but  it 
should  be  raised  to  80°  early  in  the  day,  giving  a 
little  air  when  that  point  is  reached.  When  the 
muscats  are  in  bloom  the  damping  should  be  done 
early  in  the  morning  so  that  the  moisture  may  get 
dried  up  before  midday.  Tap  the  rods  several  times 
during  the  day  to  assist  in  the  dispersal  of  the 
pollen. 

Peaches. — When  the  fruit  in  the  early  house 
reaches  the  stoning  period  an  equable  temperature 
must  be  maintained  to  prevent  any  undue  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  trees,  thereby  causing  them  to  drop  their 
fruit.  About  58°  will  be  quite  sufficient  at  night, 
raising  it  early  in  the  day  by  10°  or  15°  when  the 
weather  is  fine. 

- ^ - 

Que^nons  add  aosujgrs. 

Names  OF  Plants. — E.  K.-.  Chlorophytum  elatum 
from  the  Cape,  and  can  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 
T.  W.  :  Cotyledon  retusa,  also  more  commonly 
called  Echeveria  retusa.  H.  S. :  i,  Hibbertia 
dentata;  2,  Eupatorium  probum;  3,  Cyafhea 
dealbata ;  4,  Dracaena  rubra;  5,  Coleonema  alba. 
G.Reid:  i,  Arabis  albida ;  2,  Corydalis  cava;  3, 
Chionodoxa  sardensis  ;  4,  Erythronium  Dens-canis  ; 
5,  Scilla  sibirica ;  6,  Narcissus  obvallaris.  J.  C.:  i. 
Erica  elegans  glauca  ;  2,  Sparmannia  africana.  We 
occasionally  see  twin  flowers  on  Cypripedium 
villosum,  although  other  species  more  frequently 
produce  them.  A.  G.,  Aberdeen:  The  flowers  you 
sent  us  were  as  large  and  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  but  they  lacked  the 
intense  colour  of  that  variety. 

Cool  Orchid  House. — George  Neil :  It  is  a  very 
common  plan  to  construct  the  side  stages  close  up 
to  the  wall  of  the  house ;  and  some  growers  even 
advocate  open  stages  altogether,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  everywhere  amongst  the  plants.  We  are 
more  in  agreement  with  the  plan  you  advocated, 
because  it  secures  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  heat, 
while  the  double  staging  affords  the  necessary 
moisture  without  having  recourse  to  syringing  the 
plants  at  unsuitable  times.  The  lower  and  close 


staging  we  should  cover  with  clean  coal  ashes,  which 
can  be  syringed  or ‘otherwise  damped  down  while 
the  plants  stand  high  and  dry  upon  the  upper  stag¬ 
ing  of  laths  or  spars.  The  covering  of  the  ventila¬ 
ting  boxes  with  perforated  material  is  also  a  good 
plan,  for  besides  moderating  the  current  of  air,  it 
also  prevents  various  animals  from  gaining  access  to 
the  house,  especially  during  the  night,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  ventilation  on  all  night.  The 
circulation  of  the  air  behind  the  staging  would  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  the  plants  nearest  the  glass  during 
very  severe  weather. 

Booty’s  Plant  Cones. — J.  G.  P.  informs  us  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "  R.  G.  S.”  in  our  last  issue 
that  these  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  A.  Booty  & 
Co.,  18,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Communications  Received. — R.  D. — H.  &  S. — 
W.  W.— H.  G.— E.  S.  W.— H.  C.  P.— A.  I.— J.  G.— 
A.  D. 

- ^ - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
— Pocket  Garden  Dictionary  and  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogue. 

Strawson’s,  Limited,  77,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C. — Insecticides  and  Insecticide  Distributors, 
Greenhouses,  etc. 

Max  Deegen,  Kostritz,  Germany.  —  Dahlias, 
Roses,  Gladioli,  and  Chrysanthemums. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  145,  Broadway,  New 
York  — Choice  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester. — 
Catalogue  of  1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns. 

Levenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Leven- 
shulme,  Manchester.  —  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


March  21st,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.'d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  o  lo  o 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  45  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  2036 


s.  d,  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  o  10  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s,  d,  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  1620 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  z  0  40 


s.  d,  i,  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  fl 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  20  26 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  o  16 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Avera 
s.  d,  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,eaoh5  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  o  36  o 

Cineraria.per  doz  ...  6  0  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  0  18  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  o 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Avera( 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izbims.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
Daffodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Daffodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  30  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  3040 
Gardenias  12  blooms  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  30 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  50 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.perbch.  26  40 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2040 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  French,white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 

yellow,  doz.  bchs.  16  26 


GE  Wholesale  Prices. 

t.  d.  t  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  iz  0  60  o 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  15  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  24  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  60  90 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Solanums  ...perdoz.  g  o  12  0 
Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


IE  Wholesale  Prices. 

i.  d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  i  c 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  30  60 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Snowdrops, doz.bchs.  1626 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  to 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  1630 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  09  10 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  0  9  16 
Wallflowers, doz. bchs.  2030 
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LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS. 


PRIZE 

MIXTURES, 

Either  with  or  without  Clovers,  rapidly 
produce  the  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
turf  for  Garden  Lawns,  Bowling  Greens, 
Tennis  and  Cricket  Grounds,  etc. 

First  Quality,  Is.  id.  per  lb..  25a.  per  bushel. 
Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  Liverpool 
Exhibition,  i886,  and  Prize  Medal  at  Paris 
Exhibition,  1878,  etc. 


WEBBS’  MIXTURES, 

FOR  GOLF  LINKS,  RECREATION  GROUNDS,  &c. 

Is.  per  pound,  203.  per  bushel. 

From  H.  N.  GROVE,  Esq.,  Walsall. 

“  My  lawns,  grown  entirely  from  your  seer^s,  are  the  won¬ 
der  and  admiration  of  all  who-have  seen  them.  I  think  that 
even  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  results  in  so  short  a  time, 
considering  the  fact  of  their  having  stood  the  severe  test  of 
25  degrees  of  frost  within  five  months  of  sowing.” 

WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


mmm 


T  SAAC  MATTHEWS  and  SON  have  for 

1  immediate  disposal  as  follows,  all  of  first-class  quality,  in 
full  health  and  vigour; — 

RHODODENDRONS,  White,  full  of  buds. 

„  Scarlet  and  other  varieties,  full  of  buds. 

Hybrid  Seedlings  and  Ponticum  varieties,  from  i  to  4 
feet,  at  remarkably  low  prices,  all  bushy  fine  plants. 

PRIVET,  Oval-leaf,  from  2  to  4  feet,  fine;  ASH,  Common, 
and  MOUNTAIN  BEECH;  HAZEL.  HORSE  CHEST¬ 
NUTS,  ELM,  LARCH,  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  POPLARS 
(various),  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  THORN  QUICK. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  SYCAMORE,  and  WILLOWS, 
all  good,  well-grown  Trees,  from  :J  to  4  feet,  and  upwards. 

ROSES.  AUCUBAS,  BERBERIS,  AQUIFOLIA,  BOX, 
CUPRESSUS,  DOGWOOD,  GOLDEN  ELDERS,  HOL¬ 
LIES,  IVIES.  LAURELS,  RETINOSPORAS,  English 
and  Irish  YEWS,  AZALEAS  (various),  and  many  other 
varieties.  For  Price  List,  apply  to— 

The  Nurseries,  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


FERNS 


A 

SPECIALITY. 


We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  HartJy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fNo.  22),  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2S.,  post  free.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s.;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  23  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  kinds, 
45s.;  100,  in  100  varieties,  75  s. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


Williams’ 

World  ELcnowncd 
riow0r,Vcgetable  and 
Agrieultrjral 

S€€DS 

- Carriage  Paid  — 

For  Full  Particulars 

See  illustrated  Seed.  Gatalogue 
— =■>  GT’atls  ^  Post  FTee."=— 

B.S.ZaiLLIAMS^SOM 
Upper  Holloway,  London.N. 


suners 

SEED 

POTITOS. 

THE  HEST 

DISEASE-RESISTERS, 

THE  EEST 


CROPPERS, 

THE  HEST 

COOKERS, 

THE  EEST 

FOR  EXHIBITION 


A  COLLECTION 

OF 


TWELVE  OF  SUTTON’S  VARIETIES 


7  lbs.  of  each,  our  selection,  21s. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  S  SONS, READING.  , 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  490. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd. — Sale  of  established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  4th. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society’s  Spring  Show. 

Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Friday,  April  6th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  1894. 


Mn  the  Spring. — We  have  a  good  deal  of 
^  real  sympathy  with  ihose  of  our  readers 
who  tell  us  that  a  sight  of  our  advertising 
columns  at  this  season  always  sets  them 
longing.  We  plead  guilty  to  the  same 
weakness.  How  is  it  possible  for  anyone 
who  loves  flowers,  or,  indeed,  gardening  of 
any  description,  to  feel  other  than  intensely 
desirous  to  possess  a  garden,  as  well  as  the 
means  to  obtain  of  the  myriads  of  beautiful 
plants  and  seeds  offered  to  abundantly  and 
so  cheaply  to  all  who  can  purchase  them. 
Were  this  feeling  purely  one  of  unthinking 
greed,  a  mere  desire  to  possess  for  posses¬ 


sion’s  sake  and  without  reason,  we  should 
have  for  it  no  concern  or  sympathy  whatever. 

But  we  know  that  the  longing  is  of  a 
very  difl'erent  and  nobler  kind.  It  is  a 
longing  not  merely  arising  from  gardening 
instincts,  but  also  for  beauty,  such  alone  as 
flowers  can  give.  Here  are  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Lilies,  Pansies,  Violas,  Dahlias, 
Begonias,  nay,  literally,  hundreds  of  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  that  it  would  be  such  joy  to  grow, 
and  when  grown  and  flowered  then  to 
enjoy.  Would  that  of  the  world’s  great 
wealth  more  of  it  were  spent  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  gardening,  and  of  the  earth’s  great 
surface  more  of  those  who  love  gardening 
had  land  on  which  to  practise  the  gentle 
art.  At  least,  our  horticultural  trades  are 
wonderful  flower  commissaries.  They  find, 
literally,  everything  the  world  can  furnish, 
and  even  beyond  that  the  skill  of  man  has 
been  able,  florally,  to  evolve. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  demand,  the 
supply  seems  to  be  illimitable.  We  are 
proud  of  our  horticultural  trade,  it  is  a 
famous  and  an  honourable  one.  It  spares 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  possess  the 
best.  It  is  only  for  those  who  want  literally 
of  everything  in  plant  life  to  order,  and  the 
want  is  soon  satisfied.  Verily,  horticulture 
with  us  is  a  great  industry. 


®PPLE  Prospects. — If  the  promise  of 
bloom  on  Apples  be  not  yet  so  pro¬ 
minent  as  on  Pears,  it  does  seem  all  the 
same  as  if  we  shall  see  a  wondrous  bloom 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  all  bloom  will  this  year  be  most  pro¬ 
fuse.  That  is  quite  true,  but  after  all  no 
fruit  bloom  compares  in  importance  with 
that  of  the  Apple,  and  no  crop  in  its  intrinsic 
value.  Looking  over  the  very  interesting 
group  of  dwarf  Apple  trees  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick 
recently,  we  were  struck  with  the  fact  that 
stout  bloom  buds  are  appearing  on  the 
points  of  last  summer’s  growth,  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree. 

That  some  varieties  do  commonly  bloom 
in  that  way  is  of  course  well  known,  but  it 
is  not  so  usual  to  see  it  displa3’ed  on  many 
varieties  as  this  year.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  shown  that  late  ripening  Apples  of  last 
year  had  kept  during  the  winter  wonderfully 
well,  indeed  never  better,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  large  early  ripeners 
have  rarelj^  kept  worse.  Just  w’hat  the 
warm  dry  season  did  so  well  for  the  later 
ripening  fruits,  giving  to  them  maturation 
they  too  seldom  in  our  cold  autumns 
receive,  so  it  did  for  the  summer  wood, 
rendering  it  hard,  ripe,  and  prolific,  so  that 
it  will  this  season,  where  not  unduly  pruned 
off,  carry  at  the  points  very  fine  fruits. 

It  is  not  often  the  Plums  can  be  induced 
to  fruit  from  the  previous  year’s  growth  in 
the  same  way  that  they  now  promise  to  do, 
and  with  the  Apple  this  feature  is  even 
more  rare.  We  do  not  know  that  the  bush 
Apple  trees  at  Chiswick  get  any  exceptional 
treatment,  except  that  we  note  they  are 
kept  hard  thinned.  In  any  case  they  seem 
always  prolific,  and  should  again  this  year 
carry  splendid  crops.  Generally  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  bush  tree,  chiefly  on  the 
paradise  stock,  planted  comparatively 
thickly  and  thinned  out  as  growth  is  made, 
or  literally  grubbed  out  after  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  to  be  replaced  by  other 
successional  plantings  on  fresh  ground,  was 
the  best  possible  way  to  secure  almost 
perpetual  good  crops  of  fine  Apples. 


Whe  Onion  Fly. — When  we  learn  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  that  there 
has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  im¬ 
portations  of  Onions  during  the  past  year 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  w'e 
naturally  attribute  this  deficiency  of  our 
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home  crop,  assuming,  of  course,  that  be  the 
cause  of  the  greater  foreign  supplies,  to  the 
exceeding  prevalence  of  the  Onion  maggot. 
Certainly  during  last  year,  because  of  the 
earliness  of  the  season  and  the  prevalence 
of  warmth  and  drought,  the  Onion  crop  was 
unusually  devastated  by  the  maggot,  which 
the  dryness  of  the  season  so  much  fostered 
and  increased.  Still  something  was  due  to 
the  dryness  in  minimising  the  crop  at  home, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  the  warmth  led, 
to  greater  Onion  consumption. 

Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Onion  maggot  did  perform  immense  mischief 
amongst  Onions,  and  still  further  it  is 
evident  that  unless  something  be  done  to 
check  its  depredations  we  may  find  it  to 
become  an  intolerable  trouble  and  nuisance. 
Now  if  we  could  place  absolute  trust  in  the 
various  preventatives  and  cures  that  are 
constantly  recommended,  we  should  soon 
extirpate  the  pest.  Unfortunately,  the 
cure  that  is  dead  certain  wdth  one  grower 
is  worthless  with  another,  and  some  of  the 
remedies  rather  fall  into  the  category  in 
which  must  be  placed  a  certain  manure 
which  its  manufacturers  declare  to  be  quite 
destructive  to  the  Phylloxera,  and  which 
we  can  but  pronounce  to  be  humbug. 
However,  here  is  a  pretty  wide  field  open 
for  the  experimentalist,  especially  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  form  of  cure  may  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  certain  under  all  condi¬ 
tions. 

Here  is  very  hard  soil,  deep  trenching, 
spring  dressings  of  manure,  also  soot,  gas 
lime,  petroleum  emulsions,  autumn  sow¬ 
ings,  sowings  under  glass  in  the  spring,  and 
transplanting — these  are  some  of  the  advised 
remedies,  but  hardly  two  growers  re¬ 
commend  the  same.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  assumed  remedies  the  Onion  maggot 
was  last  year  more  destructive  than  ever. 
Was  that  the  fault  of  the  remedies,  or 
because  of  their  non  use  ?  The  question  is 
indeed  a  wide  one. 

- -4- - 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Hardy. — We  much  regret  to 
hear,  as  we  are  going  to  press,  of  the  death  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  after  a  short  illness,  of  Mr. 
George  Hardy,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley, 
Cheshire,  the  well-known  amateur  Orchidist. 

The  Earl’s  Court  Prize  Money. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  from  a  well-known  London  exhibitor  that  he 
received  a  cheque  on  Tuesday  night  in  full  discharge 
of  the  Earl’s  Court  prize  money  for  1893.  Winners 
of  medals  will  also  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate  propose  to  distribute  them  on  or  about  April 

2ISt. 

Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb. — The  older  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death  on  the  24th  inst,  at  Redstone  Manor 
House,  Redhill,  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  aged  85  years. 
Mr.  Webb  formerly  practised  as  a  solicitor  at  No. 
II,  Argyle  Street,  W.,  and  for  some  years  was  the 
much  respected  treasurer  of  the  R.H.S. 

Indications  of  a  Dry  Summer  in  the  West. — If  it 
may  be  judged  from  the  indications  connected  with 
the  equinox,  another  dry  summer  seems  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  that  of  last  year.  With  the  exception  of 
two  days,  the  wind  has  been  easterly  during  the 
whole  of  the  month.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  more 
than  a  fortnight. 

National  Pink  Society  (Midland  Section). — A  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Thursday,  22nd  inst.,  when  a 
liberal  schedule  of  prizes  was  arranged.  The  show 
■will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Wolverhampton 
Floral  Fete  on  July  loth,  nth,  and  12th,  and 
schedules  may  be  had  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan, 
hon.  sec.,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 

Flowers  from  Scilly. — This  has  been  a  remarkably 
good  Easter  for  the  flower  gardens  of  Scilly.  On 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  no  less  than  14  tons  of  flowers 
were  sent  to  the  markets,  and  on  the  following  day 
9  tons  6  cwt.  Some  32,000  bunches  were  sent  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dorrien-Smith,  at  Tresco.  Some  of  the  growers 
are  making  arrangements  to  extend  still  further  the 


cultivation  of  flowers,  and  in  this  they  are  being 
largely  encouraged  by  the  buyers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  railway  company,  by  reducing  the  rate  of 
trafflc,  on  the  other. 

The  Proposed  Autumn  Fruit  Show. — The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  had  it  in  con¬ 
templation  (with  the'  sanction  and  co-operation  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace)  to  take  up  and 
revive  the  great  Autumn  Fruit  Show,  which  the 
directors  of  the  palace  used  to  hold,  but  which  for 
the  two  last  years  they  have  discontinued.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  have  agreed  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  on  the  basis  of  the  Society  holding  the  Show, 
the  directors  placing  the  palace  at  their  disposal, 
and  contributing  £100  towards  the  prizes.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Show  would  be  £300.  The  Council  will 
contribute  £100,  and  are  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  the  matter,  if  the  nurserymen  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  amateurs  on  the  other,  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  are  willing  to  provide  the  remaining  £'s.oo. 
A  few  firms  have  already  offered  donations  towards 
it,  and  if  on  April  loth,  when  the  Council  next  meet, 
£t.oo  shall  have  been  promised,  the  Show  will  be 
held,  but  if  not  it  will  be  abandoned.  Offers  of 
donations  towards  this  fund  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Secretary,  R,  H.  S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

The  Dispute  between  Aberdeen  Florists  and  the 
Public  Park  Gardeners  — -At  a  meeting  of  the  Links 
and  Parks  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council  on  Friday,  23rd  inst.,  the  sub-committee 
reported  that  they  had  that  day  visited  the  public 
parks  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the 
head  gardeners  with  reference  to  the  complaints 
brought  against  them  by  the  florists  in  Aberdeen. 
The  complaints  had  reference  to  the  promiscuous 
lending  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  dressing  of 
private  individuals’  gardens  both  during  and  after 
work  hours  by  the  under-gardeners.  The  sub¬ 
committee  had  gone  very  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  found  that  if  there  was  any  irregularity  the  park 
gardeners  were  not  to  blame,  and  the  sub-committee 
resolved  to  recommend  that  a  book  should  be  kept 
in  which  all  plants  lent  out  should  in  future  be 
entered ;  that  the  practice  of  lending  flowers  to 
churches  and  to  the  promoters  of  social  functions 
should  be  discontinued  ;  and  that  plants  should  be 
lent  to  public  (functions  only.  It  was  also  resolved 
by  the  committee  that  a  code  of  regulations  should 
be  drawn  up  specifying  particularly  the  occasions  on 
which  they  would  recommend  the  giving  out  of 
flowers  and  plants  on  loan.  ’The  allegation  that  the 
under-gardeners  had  been  dressing  private  gardens 
during  working  hours  was  found  to  be  without 
foundation.  The  Links  and  Parks  Committee 
unanimously  approved  of  the  sub-committee’s 
findings. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  was  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute, 
John  Bright  Street,  on  the  19th  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  local  branch  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  'W.  B.  Latham 
presided  ;  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veitch  (treasurer  of  the  Gardeners’Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution),  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  (secretary),  and 
Mr.  Vallance,  as  representing  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
Branch  of  the  Institution,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Veitch,  referring  to  the  great  advantages 
ofi'ered  to  gardeners,  nurserymen,  market  gardeners, 
and  their  widows  by  joining  the  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  said  that  since  the  Institution  was  founded  they 
had  distributed  ;^6i,ooo  in  pensions.  To  become  a 
life  member  the  gardener  had  to  contribute  a  guinea 
a  year  for  fifteen  years,  or  ten  guineas  down.  Life 
members  if  incapacitated  for  work  on  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  not  receiving  an  income  of  over 
£30  per  annum,  were  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £20 
per  year,  and  the  widow  of  a  subscriber  to  ;^i6  per 
annum.  The  Institution’s  liabilities  now  amounted 
to  ^2,700  per  annum.  This  year  they  wanted  to 
raise  about  ;^i3,ooo,  and  so  be  enabled  to  increase 
the  number  of  pensioners.  Mr.  Ingram  also  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr. 
Vallance  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  district.  After  some  discussion, 
Mr.  Pope  moved,  “That  steps  be  taken  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  in  Birmingham.’’  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  Spinks,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
Chairman  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Crook  seconded,  a 


vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Veitch,  Mr  Ingram  and  Mr. 
Vallance  for  attending  the  meeting.  This  W’as 
unanimously  carried,  and  the  meeting  terminated. — 
Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

- - 

ROCK  GARDENS. 

A  ROCK  garden,  if  ordinarily  well  managed,  be  it 
small  or  large,  will  afford  its  possessor  an  almost 
constant  source  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
at  present  to  describe  anything  large  or  elaborate, 
but  it  having  fallen  to  our  lot  to  occupy  a  house 
partly  below  the  ground  level,  with  a  sloping  bank 
down  to  the  area  wall,  we  determined  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  was  a  most  unsightly  piece  of 
ground  ;  so  having  procured  some  vitrified  bricks 
and  burnt  retorts  from  the  gasworks,  we  formed 
with  them  a  rockery.  Some  of  the  larger  pieces 
were  partially  embedded  into  the  soil  of  the  bank  • 
these  enabled  us  to  build  up  our  structure  into 
nooks  and  corners,  and  having  arranged  the  whole 
to  our  satisfaction,  we  filled  up  the  cavities  with  the 
best  material  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon,  but 
beyond  a  portion  of  lime  rubbish  there  was  little 
besides  the  natural  soil. 

It  is  really  surprising  the  variety  of  plants  which 
can  be  grown  on  a  limited  space,  and  this  is  more¬ 
over  a  better  way  of  growing  many  alpine  plants 
than  in  the  level  border,  even  with  kinds  which  will 
do  fairly  well  when  so  planted,  because  they  are 
brought  nearer  the  line  of  sight,  and  can  be  seen 
and  studied  more  easily.  They  also  escape  the 
injury  often  inflicted  on  many  choice  hardy  plants 
by  the  careless  use  of  the  hoe  and  spade.  To  those 
who  can  afford  good  peat  and  loam,  a  small  rock 
garden  may  be  made  the  home  of  our  choicest 
hardy  alpines  ;  but  for  this  somewhat  better  prepara¬ 
tions  should  be  made,  because  although  capable  of 
enduring  a  far  greater  amount  of  cold  than  we 
usually  have,  they  are  often  injured  by  the  damp  in 
winter,  and  to  guard  against  this  the  pockets  and 
cavities  should  be  well  drained. 

Those  who  think  of  making  a  beginning  with 
these  plants  will  do  well  to  secure  some  of  the  best 
known  and  easily  grown  varieties,  and  as  experience 
gives  confidence  they  can  add  from  time  to  time 
choicer  kinds.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the 
plants  and  their  requirements,  mistakes  will  occur 
in  the  selection  of  positions  suitable  to  each  kind. 
Some  love  sunshine,  others  shade.  The  strong  growers 
ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  planted  near  the 
base  of  the  rockery ;  the  smaller,  weaker  growers 
higher  up,  and  these,  at  least,  should  have  some 
broken  stones  or  potsherds  and  gritty  matter  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  soil.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  any 
one  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting  class 
of  plants  will  find  it  a  constant  pleasure  to  study 
their  peculiarities,  and  when  looking  over  their 
"pets  ’’  they  will  often  find  something  to  do  among 
them.  Some  possibly  will  need  a  change  of  position 
or  fresh  soil ;  the  stronger  ones  will  encroach  on 
their  weaker  neighbours,  and  if  these  are  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  these  rampant  ones  must  be  reduced 
occasionally  to  keep  them  within  due  limits  ;  and  a 
sharp  look-out  for  slugs  and  snails  must  also  be  kept. 
These  often  do  untold  mischief,  the  stones  and 
plants  affording  them  both  the  shelter  and  often  the 
food  they  delight  in.  Our  own  greatest  evil  is  the 
cats ;  they  tread  down  and  sometimes  scratch  up 
some  of  our  best  things.  Our  rockery  is  nearly 
enclosed  with  wire  netting,  as,  were  it  not  for  this, 
nothing  worth  having  would  be  left  to  us.  To 
dwellers  in  towns  the  cats  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  other  drawbacks  we 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  although 
occupying  only  a  few  square  yards,  there  is  very 
much  in  it  to  amuse  and  attract  attention  ;  and  to 
anyone  similarly  situated  with  a  forecourt  not  easily 
amenable  to  any  other  treatment  beyond  this  or 
planting  it  -with  Ivy,  we  would  urge  the  formation  of 
a  simple  rockery  and  planting  it  with  Alpines.  On 
a  small  space  a  most  interesting  and  diversified  coL 
lection  can  be  cultivated  successfully,  and  much 
more  pleasure  will  be  derived  from  it  than  from  a 
similar  space  devoted  to  any  other  class  of  plants. — 
IF.  B.  G. 


The  Carnation:  its  H'story,  Properties  and  Management} 
with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London:  Gardening  World  Office,  if 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d.,  post  free,  is.  yd. — Advt. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Amongst  the  numerous  Orchids  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  undermentioned  re¬ 
ceived  awards  according  to  merit. 

Arachnanthe  Cathcarti  grandiflora,  Nov.  var. 
The  large  fleshy  flowers  of  this  species  are  of 
singular  form  and  as  remarkable  in  colouring.  The 
oblong  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  are  densely  lined 
transversely  with  heavy,  reddish-brown  lines,  almost 
covering  the  pale  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  but  the  side  lobes  are  small,  and  the  terminal 
one  reniform,  curiously  thickened  and  yellow.  The 
variety  under  notice  has  larger  flowers,  and  much 
darker  in  colour,  owing  to  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
lines  nearly  covering  the  surface.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  The 
Gardens,  Marston  House,  Frome. 

Coelogyne  Mossiae. 

The  ovate  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  of  this 
Coelogyne  are  white.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  also 
white,  with  exception  of  an  orange  zone  across  the 
base  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  two  ridges  along  the 
centre  of  the  lip  are  also  white.  The  face  of  the 
column  is  orange.  The  plant'  shown  by  T.  S.  Moss, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Bazeley),  Winters’  Hill,  Bishops 
Waltham,  Hants,  had  a  raceme  of  six  flowers,  which 
were  more  nearly  white  than  usual  amongst  the 
small  flowered  kinds.  First-class  Certificate. 

Trichocentrum  tigrinum. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  short  (3  in.  to  4  in.), 
leathery,  and  of  a  bronzy-purple,  and  more  or  less 
spotted.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong  and 
yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  brown.  The  lip  is  of 
large  size,  wedge-shaped,  emarginate,  and  white, 
with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base,  and  the  front  half 
of  the  crest  is  yellow.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Laelia  superbiens. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  flower  this  bold  and  un¬ 
common  looking  species.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  the 
petals  spathulate,  and  all  are  of  a  pale  lilac-purple. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  covered  in  the  lower 
portion  with  forking  or  branching  purple  lines,  while 
the  lamina  is  orbicular,  emarginate,  and  purple. 
The  disc  is  furnished  with  seven  yellow  converging 
plates.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibitor,  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Cattleya  Loddigesii. 

The  flowers  of  this  species,  exhibited  by  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq,,  were  larger  and  more  brightly 
coloured  than  usual.  The  sepals  and  petals  were 
purple,  and  the  lip  several  shades  paler ;  the  lamina 
had  a  pale  creamy  band  across  it,  and  the  edges  of 
the  side  lobes  were  much  crisped.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibitor,  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 

Pleurothallis  Grobyi. 

The  leaves  in  this  case  are  also  bronzy,  leathery,  and 
obovate-spathulate.  The  racemes  of  bloom  are  6  in. 
to  8  in.  long.  The  upper  sepal  is  lanceolate  and 
yellow,  with  three  brown  lines,  but  the  lateral  ones 
are  devoid  of  the  brown  lines.  The  minute  petals 
are  brown,  and  the  lip  similar  in  colour,  slightly 
larger,  and  movable.  It  rises  against  the  column 
when  the  flower  is  lifted  up.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 

Phaius  grandifolius  Blumei. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  broader 
than  in  the  type,  and  yellow  tinted  with  pale  brown. 
The  lip  has  a  bright  yellow  tube,  both  externally 
and  internally,  with  a  large,  expanded,  blush  lamina, 
on  which  is  a  yellow  tongue  running  down  from  the 
throat.  Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  A.  H. 
Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The 
Grange,  'Wallington,  Surrey. 

Dendrobium  tetragonum. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  Australian  species  is 
its  acutely  quadrangular  or  square  dark  olive  green 
stems.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs 
from  the  sides  and  are  not  very  conspicuous.  The 
sepals  are  yellow  with  purple  edges,  while  the  petals 
are  narrower,  shorter,  and  pale  yellow.  The 
obscurely,  three-lobed  lip  is  creamy-yellow  with 
transverse  purple  stripes  on  the  side  lobes.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibitor,  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq. 


Bifpenaria  racemosa. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  plant  are  short  and  four¬ 
angled,  bearing  a  single  leathery  leaf.  The  sepals 
are  oblong  and  greenish  flushed  with  purple.  The 
petals  are  white  passing  into  rose  at  the  base.  The 
lip  is  white  in  the  lower  half  and  purple  upwards, 
with  a  yellow  crest  in  the  centre.  The  sides  are  so 
incurved  as  to  make  the  whole  organ  hollow. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Anpophyllum  giganteum. 

The  slender  stems  of  this  Orchid  support  a  single, 
strap-shaped  leaf,  sometimes  2  ft.  long.  The  flowers 
are  very  moderate  in  size,  but  very  numerous,  and 
densely  arranged  in  a  spike  about  6  in,  long  or  twice 
that  length  in  its  native  habitats.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  purple,  but  the  reversed  lip  is  several 
shades  darker.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibitors, 
Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo. 
Cragg),  Winchmore  Hill,  and  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq., 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Pleurothallis  asterophora. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  lanceolate  or  elliptic 
fleshy,  and  very  small.  The  flowers  are  also  very 
minute,  dark  purple-brown,  and  produced  on  very 
slender  racemes.  It  is,  of  course,  only  of  botanical 
interest.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  F. 
W.  Moore,  Esq. 

Calanthe  striata. 

The  flowers  of  this  Japanese  species  are  smaller 
than  most  of  those  in  general  cultivation — a  fact 
which  would  account  for  its  being  so  little  known, 
although  it  has  been  known  to  science  since  1690, 
and  reached  the  Continent  about  1832  or  previously. 
The  stout  scapes  bear  a  raceme  of  ten  to  fifteen 
flowers,  which  have  brownish-red  sepals  and  petals 
striated  and  margined  with  yellow,  but  somewhat 
variable.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  yellow  with  an 
obcordate  lamina.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  Sybil. 

This  hybrid  was  exhibited  by  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  on  the  28th  March,  1893, 
when  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  now 
much  better  developed,  and  when  brought  up  again 
on  the  r3th  inst  ,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  it  received 
a  First-class  Certificate.  For  description  see  p.  504 
for  April  8th,  1893. 

Bulbophyllum  comosum. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Bulbophyllum  have  small, 
washy  or  dull-coloured  and  uninteresting  flowers, 
while  a  small  section  of  a  type  similar  to  B.  Dearei 
have  large  and  conspicuous  flowers.  Many  botanists, 
however,  do  not  consider  them  true  species  of  Bulbo¬ 
phyllum.  That  under  notice  is  a  small  flowered 
type,  and  is,  notwithstanding,  both  interesting  and 
pretty.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  sub-globose,  angular, 
and  leafless  when  in  flower.  The  scape  is  upright, 
but  sharply  decurved  just  beneath  the  flower  spike 
of  small  blooms,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  drooping 
or  pendant  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  several  of 
the  species  of  Platyclinis,  particularly  P.  filiforme. 
The  sepals  are  subulate,  somewhat  tailed,  white,  and 
covered  with  stiffish  white  hairs,  which  give  them  a 
peculiarly  bristly  appearance,  to  which  the  specific 
name  evidently  refers.  The  petals  and  lip  are  small 
and  white,  but  take  no  part  in  giving  the  flowers 
their  characteristic  appearance.  They  are  agreeably 
fragrant.  A  plant  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  in  the  East  Indian  house  at  Kew.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Burma. 

Bifpenaria  Harrisoniae. 

About  seven  or  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  with  exception  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  they  are  now  seldom  seen 
in  cultivation.  The  large  and  fragrant  flowers  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  the  plant  may  be  grown 
has  probably  helped  to  maintain  its  reputation  when 
all  the  rest  have  been  partly  forgotten.  Lindley 
separated  it  and  its  allies  from  Maxillaria  under 
which  it  was  originally  included,  and  other  names 
have  been  given  it  including  Lycaste.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  sends  a  fine  bloom,  but  apparently  not 
fully  developed,  as  the  sepals  and  petals  were  tinted 
with  pale  greenish  yellow,  whereas  they  should  be 
ivory  white  when  at  their  best.  The  purple  lip  was 
darker  in  the  throat,  in  fact  of  a  vinous  purple  with 
darker,  forking  veins  on  the  side  lobes  and  along  the 
base  of  the  lip  ;  the  crest  was  golden  yellow  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  covered  with  shaggy  hairs. 
When  spread  out  the  flower  measures  about  3  in. 
across,  and  has  a  massive  appearance  on  account  of 
the  waxy  or  fleshy  consistency  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  Even  in  the  cut  state  the  flowers  long 
retain  their  fragrance, 


Celery. 

This  is  almost  an  indispensable  vegetable  in  all 
gardens,  and  it  is  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention  if  it  is  to  be  had  in  perfect  condition.  For 
an  early  supply  the  white  varieties  are  best,  as  these 
blanch  more  readily  than  the  pink  or  red  ones.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  these  should  now  be  large  enough  for  prick¬ 
ing  off,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  a  supply  ready 
for  use  in  August.  If  a  slight  hot  bed  could  be 
afforded  for  this  purpose  so  much  the  better,  for 
then  the  plants  would  grow  away  more  readily,  not 
being  so  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into 
boxes  and  kept  near  the  glass  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  air,  till  such  times  as  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  putting  them  out  in  the  open.  If 
required  for  early  exhibition  the  plants  should 
be  pricked  off  into  4-in.  pots,  putting  one  in 
the  centre  of  each.  No  crocks  need  be  used  for 
drainage,  as  the  roots  will  soon  fill  the  space  if  light, 
rich  soil  is  used.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rim  in  a  fram*  where  a  slight  bottom  heat  can 
be  had,  but  air  must  be  freely  admitted  in  order 
to  keep  the  plants  sturdy,  for  if  they  become 
drawn  in  a  young  state  they  will  suffer  when  planted 
out. 

The  ground  on  which  it  is  intended  to  grow 
Celery  cannot  be  too  rich  ;  rough  fresh  manure, 
however,  must  be  avoided,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  plants 
cannot  make  any  headway.  If  some  thoroughly 
decayed  farmyard  manure  can  be  had  this  is  what 
the  roots  delight  to  ramble  in,  as  it  holds  the 
moisture  and  the  plants  grow  apace.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  earth  early  Celery  to  get  it  blanched. 
If  some  three  inch  drain  pipes  be  put  round  them 
when  they  are  from  15  to  18  in.  high,  these  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  light  and  blanch  them  perfectly  without 
the  aid  of  soil.  The  roots  can  then  be  fed  with 
liquid  and  other  manure,  and  watering  can  be  done 
copiously  without  injury  to  the  plants.  Celery 
collars  are  sometimes  used,  also  paper  tied  round 
the  stalks  to  exclude  the  light.  Drain  pipes  are, 
however,  preferable,  being  the  least  trouble. 

P'or  a  second  supply  the  seedlings  will  soon  be 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  these  if  possible  should 
be  afforded  a  slight  hot  bed  where  they  can  be 
pricked  out  so  as  to  induce  them  to  grow  sturdy. 
For  this  the  red  or  pink  kinds  are  preferable, 
usually  being  of  better  flavour  than  the  white.  The 
late  lot  is  that  which  needs  most  care  and  attention, 
as  this  is  required  to  stand  in  the  ground  through 
the  winter  and  well  on  into  the  spring.  To  produce 
plants  for  this  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  April  on  a  heap  of  manure  that  has  a 
little  warmth  in  it ;  before  the  plants  get  crowded 
they  should  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm  border  in  rich 
soil.  If  well  supplied  with  moisture  they  will  soon 
grow  away,  and  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July 
will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  into  the  trenches. 
On  cold  heavy  land  these  ought  to  be  shallow,  so  as 
to  keep  the  plants  drier  in  winter.  If  from  6  to  8 
ins.  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  after 
the  manure  has  been  put  in,  that  will  be  ample.  If  a 
little  light  soil  can  be  afforded  for  covering  the 
manure  so  as  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  root  action 
will  take  place  more  freely.  These  late  plantings 
should  consist  of  some  good  hardy  kind  such  as 
Major  Clarke’s  Solid  Red  or  Sulham  Prize. 

When  earthing  on  such  land,  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes  should  be  used  to  put  between  and  close  to 
the  stem,  as  this  will  prevent  both  the  frost  from 
penetrating  so  far,  and  keep  the  snails  from  eating 
them.  In  earthing,  take  particular  care  not  to  let 
any  ashes  or  earth  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants, 
and  on  stiff  retentive  land  see  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  earth  put  to  the  sides  of  the 
plants  to  keep  the  frost  from  reaching  them.  On 
light  soils  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  frost  does 
not  usually  penetrate  so  far.  Water  should  never 
be  given  after  earthing,  unless  at  the  roots,  as  this 
would  cause  decay.  Celery  is  a  hardy  plant  when 
left  in  the  open  ;  it  is  the  blanching  that  causes  it  to 
be  so  tender,  so  for  this  reason  that  which  is  required 
to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  winters  should  not 
be  earthed  till  there  is  danger  of  frost  setting  in 
It  may  be  covered  with  mats  at  nights  to  ward  off 
any  early  visitations  and  to  keep  the  foliage  dry,  as 
the  soil  should  never  be  put  to  the  plants  when 
either  are  wet. — Kitchen  Gardener. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  HORTICULTURE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  WILL  endeavour  to  give  you  a  faint 
description  of  the  increase  of  Horticulture  during 
the  last  eighteen  years,  for  every  year  durinj;  that 
time  I  have  visited  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  therefore  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority.  In  1876  there  were  not  1,000  nurserymen 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States;  this  number  has 
increased  more  than  four-fold  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  trade  in  America  with  cut  flowers  and 
decorative  plants  is  enormous.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  there  were  4,659  floricultural  estab¬ 
lishments  with  nearly  40,000,000  square  feet  of 
glass.  The  value  of  these  establishments  is  above 
8,000,000  sterling,  while  that  of  plant  sales  during 
1890  amounted  to  /a, 500, 000  sterling,  and  that  of 
cut  flowers  to  nearly  ^3, 000, 000.  I  may  mention 
here  that  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  Horti¬ 
culture  was  a  most  prominent  feature.  A  large  build¬ 
ing  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  was  erected,  its 
dimensions  being  1,000  ft.  by  287  ft.,  with  a  dome 
187  ft.  in  diameter  and  113  ft.  high  ;  there  were  also 
two  courts  270  ft.  by  88  ft.,  which  was  ample  room, 
and  made  a  most  imposing  and  interesting  display. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  New  York  leads 
in  the  number  of  nurseries,  there  being  over  500, 
besides  thousands  of  florists ;  then  follows  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Illinois,  aad  Pennsylvania.  Twenty  years 
ago  a  fruit  orchard  fifty  acres  in  extent  was  considered 
a  wonder ;  now  in  nearly  every  State,  Apple  and 
Peach  orchards  of  100,  200,  and  300  acres  are  being 
planted,  while  in  Georgia  and  California  there  are 
many  Peach  orchards  of  1,000  or  more  acres.  It 
was  stated  on  November  24th,  1892,  that  the  con¬ 
signments  of  Apples  from  America  to  Liverpool  and 
London  amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  barrels. 

Californian  Fruit. 

Southern  California  is  famous  for  its  Oranges,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  crops  of  last  season  would  pro¬ 
duce  200,000,000  Oranges,  or  enough  to  fill  1,850,000 
boxes.  The  Orange  groves  of  California  are  all  as 
yet  young,  and  thousands  of  acres  are  now  planted 
with  trees  that  are  come  into  bearing,  so  in  a  short 
time  this  production  must  be  double,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  ten  times  as 
many  Oranges  as  at  present.  Figs  are  grown  ex¬ 
tensively,  one  orchard  occupying  460  acres,  the 
crops  from  which  have  been  enormous,  2,160  lbs.  of 
Figs  being  obtained  from  twelve  trees  in  one  season. 
Californian  Pears  now  form  a  great  feature  in  the 
English  markets,  as  of  the  240  tons  of  fruit 
shipped  to  England  from  California  this  season  t  wo- 
thirds  of  that  large  amount  were  Pears.  Lemons 
and  Olives  are  also  being  planted  extensively,  and 
like  any  other  legitimate  business  brings  a  good 
profit  to  those  who  follow  it  carefully  and  intelli¬ 
gently  ;  and  some  experts  think  tea  might  be  grown 
advantageously.  The  high  price  of  labour  will  be  a 
serious  drawback,  but  time  will  prove  this.  The  growth 
of  the  Eucalyptus  in  California  is  another  example  of 
how  rapidly  new  industries  are  developed  in  the  far 
west.  The  first  plantation  of  any  extent  was  made  in 
iS69,when  fifty-five  acres  of  hill  land  at  the  back  of 
the  town  of  Haywards  was  planted  with  Eucalyptus 
globulus  seedlings  to  supply  the  want  of  timber  and 
to  improve  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality. 
As  it  proved  a  satisfactory  investment,  yielding  a 
profit,  the  example  thus  set  was  quickly  followed  by 
others.  One  large  forest  was  planted  seven  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  now  the  Eucalyptus  is 
found  over  a  track  of  400  miles  along  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  coast,  cultivated  in  fields  varying  up  to  100 
acres.  They  grow  very  rapidly  and  form  a  splendid 
shelter— 20,000  lbs.  of  the  oil  of.  the  Eucalyptus 
globulus  is  now  exported  yearly  from  California.  It 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  as  the 
dealers  in  Eucalyptus  oil  will  tell  you,  for  since  the 
influenza  epidemic  came  about,  the  price  of  this  oil 
(which  is  strongly  advocated  as  a  very  fine,  although 
not  pleasant,  preventative)  has  risen  from  2s.  6d.  to 
I2S.  6d.  per  lb. 

Florida  Oranges. 

A  Florida  Orange  grower  states  that  a  capitalist 
interested  in  that  country  has  chartered  a 
special  fruit  steamer  which  sailed  direct  from 
Fernandino  to  England  on  the  November  13th,  1892. 
Hitherto  the  Oranges  from  Florida  have  been  sent 
to  England  in  an  ordinary  Atlantic  liner,  swift,  but 
not  fitted  for  carrying  quantities  of  fruit.  The  new 
service  will  save  the  disastrous  re-shipment  in  New 


York,  and  avoid  the  high  freights  and  losses  from 
rotting  in  transit. 

Colorado  Fruit. 

So  recently  as  1863,  Colorado,  then  a  frontier  and 
very  sparsely  populated  region,  did  not  possess  a 
single  mile  of  railroad,  and  in  that  year  William 
Lee,  an  Englishman  from  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey, 
carted  the  first  fruit  trees  (Apples)  from  Iowa  City, 
over  700  miles  across  the  plains,  and  planted  them  a 
few  miles  west  of  Denver.  To-day  Colorado  has 
5,000  miles  of  railroad,  30,000  acres  planted  with 
fruit,  and  the  exhibition  recently  held  in  Denver 
could  be  duplicated  in  the  United  States,  but 
certainly  (according  to  my  experience  of  many  fruit 
exhibits  in  my  native  country)  not  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  variety,  size,  colour,  and  flavour  of 
fruits  grown  in  the  open  air.  Last  spring  1,600 
acres  were  planted  with  fruit  trees  near  the  town  of 
Grand  Junction  alone,  in  not  less  than  40  acre  tracts, 
A  New  York  capitalist  planted  8o  acres  of  Pears, 
mostly  Bartlett’s,  in  i8gi,  and  there  are  two  80  acre 
Peach  orchards.  One  prominent  feature  of  fruit 
growing  in  Colorado  as  against  England  is  that  the 
man  who  plants  the  orchard  owns  the  land,  and  is 
not  a  mere  tenant ;  as  a  consequence  he  buys  only 
the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  as  he  gets  his 
land  at  from  /3  to  £'^o  per  acre,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion,  every  year’s  growth  of  his  trees  rapidly 
enhances  the  value  of  his  property,  and,  having  no 
rent  to  pay,  he  is  soon  able  to  make  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  living  from  his  crops.  Another  thing,  too  ;  fruit 
trees  bear  earlier  and  heavier,  and  command  better 
prices  than  anywhere  else.  At  the  Denver  Show 
over  a  dozen  counties  were  represented,  but  those 
which  took  the  lead  were  the  newer  ones  of  Mesa, 
Delta,  and  Montrose,  on  the  Western  or  Pacific 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  climatic 
conditions  are  especially  favourable  to  the  success¬ 
ful  culture  of  a  wide  range  of  fruit  trees.  In  less 
than  five  years  fruit  will  be  shipped  from  the  above- 
named  counties  by  the  train  load,  as  it  is  from 
California. 

Orchid  Culture  in  the  United  States. 
Orchid  culture  in  the  United  States  dates  from  a 
very  early  period,  the  first  we  hear  of  being  grown 
in  Boston  in  1838,  when  only  a  few  were  grown 
in  England.  The  latter  were  chiefly  imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  whose  "  Botanical  Cabinet  ” 
they  were  first  figured.  Mr.  James  Boott,  then 
resident  in  London,  sent  his  brother,  John  Wright 
Boott,  a  collection.  This  gentleman  had  a  small 
greenhouse  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  his  house  ; 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  and  cared 
for  his  plants  personally  as  a  recreation  from 
business.  The  plants  doing  well  induced  him  to 
import  many  Orchids.  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
and  Epidendrums  of  the  then  leading  sorts  were 
found  in  his  collection,  which,  however,  consisted 
chiefly  of  Orchids  from  the  Western  continent,  as 
previous  to  1841  a  very  few  East  Indian  Orchids 
had  been  introduced  to  cultivation.  Mr.  Boott  died 
in  1842,  bequeathing  his  collection  to  Mr.  John 
Amory  Lowell,  who  built  Orchid  houses  for  their 
accommodation,  and  increased  his  collection  by  im¬ 
porting.  Some  of  the  first  Orchids  exhibited  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  were  his, 
one  being  an  immense  Ptendrobium  calceolus,  which 
was  a  grand  example  of  cultivation.  In  1833  this 
collection  was  sold,  but  some  of  the  plants  still  exist 
in  the  various  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Edward  Rand  was  a  great-  enthusiast, 
bought  many,  and  added  largely  by  importing  from 
Europe.  His  collection  in  1856  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  then  in  the  country.  In  1865  Mr.  Rand 
presented  his  collection  to  the  Harvard  College,  and 
they  were  moved  to  the  greenhouses  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Botanical  Gardens,  near  Boston. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Orchids  were  first 
attempted  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hogg,  about  1850.  or  a  little 
earlier,  although  in  1840  the  veteran  florist,  Mr. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  brought  from  Europe  a  Cattleya 
Mossiae.  Mr.  Thos.  Hogg’s  collection  was  disposed 
of  fifteen  years  later.  The  distribution  of  this 
collection  gave  an  impetus  to  Orchid  culture.  In 
1856  Mr.  Buchanan  visited  Europe,  purchasing 
many  novelties,  determined  to  make  his  collection 
complete.  In  1857  Mr.  Van  Voorst  formed  a  grand 
collection,  which,  in  1870,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Linran,  who  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  bought 
of  Mr.  Perrini,  Laelia  Perrinii,  and  sent  some  to  his 
uncle  in  Germany.  The  Linran  collection  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  1873,  and  up  to  this  date  was  the  largest 


sale  that  ever  took  place  in  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia’s  first  Orchids  of  note  were  Mr. 
Robert  Buist’s  and  Caleb  Cope’s.  About  1850.  at 
South  Amboy,  a  zealous  amateur,  Mr.  George  Such, 
formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids  and  new 
and  rare  plants.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  Mr. 
Such  was  induced  to  sell  his  duplicates,  and  soon 
found  himself  doing  a  thriving  trade  ;  and  up  to  the 
time  he  disposed  of  them,  a  few  years  ago,  he  had 
the  best  collection  of  plants  in  the  United  States. 
At  these  famous  nurseries,  for  such  they  were  then, 
I  found,  in  1876,  the  late  Mr.  Taplin,  formerly  of 
Chatsworth  Gardens,  in  charge.  His  experience  of 
plant  culture  was  put  to  task  severely,  but  he  over¬ 
came  all  the  difficulties,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
good  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  plants.  He 
was  a  most  successful  hybridiser,  and  it  was  here 
that  I  purchased  for  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  the  beauti¬ 
ful  set  of  six  Nepenthes,  Williamsii  Outramii,  etc. 
Here  also  was  raised  the  splendid  Morganiae.  When 
Mr.  Such  gave  up  business  Mr.  Taplin  started  upon 
his  own  account,  and  was  doing  a  fine  trade,  grow¬ 
ing  flowers  for  market  purposes. 

In  1876  I  made  my  maiden  trip  to  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Williams. 
We  took  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  orchids,  etc.,  for  competition  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exhibition,  for  which  we  gained  the  highest 
awards  in  every  class  we  showed;  this  was  most 
gratifying  to  us,  and  was  a  great  inducement  for 
lovers  of  plants  to  import  from  Europe.  Since  then 
many  fine  collections  have  been  established,  the  best 
at  that  time  being  at  Albany.  Mr.  Erastus  Wilson 
Corning  at  his  country  place,  Ta-was-a-gun-shee, 
had  nearly  500  species  and  varieties ;  many  fine 
specimens  I  met  with  which  astonished  me.  This 
collection  was  in  the  good  hands  of  Mr.  William 
Gray,  the  head  gardener,  whose  watchful  eye  and 
intelligence  of  culture,  combined  with  much  scientific 
knowledge,  stamped  him  as  the  very  man  to  handle 
such  a  collection,  and  they  are  still  flourishing  under 
his  fostering  care. 

Another  collection  in  Albany  in  1876  was  that  of 
General  Rathbones,  who  informed  me  he  imported 
his  first  Orchid,  Vanda  suavis,  in  i860.  He  said, 
"  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  flower  that  I  caught 
the  Orchid  fever,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  now 
prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.” 
He  kept  importing  a  few  every  year,  and  to  give  you 
an  idea  the  following  plants  flowered  at  that  time, 
viz  ; — Dendrobium  nobile,  476  flowers ;  Phalae- 
nopsis  amabilis,  85  ;  P,  Schilleriana,  156  ;  Odondo- 
glossum  grande,  48  ;  Angraecum  eburneum, 
30;  A.  sesquipedale,  12;  Coelogyne  cristata,  216; 
and  Cattleya  Mossiae,  50.  You  see  from  these  few 
enumerated  that  they  were  no  mean  specimens,  but 
grandly  grown  and  well-flowered  plants.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  cool  Orchids  could  not  be 
grown  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States  owing  to 
the  heat.  Several  tried  it  and  failed.  I  thought 
the  matter  over,  and  advised  my  friends  to  try  a 
north  aspect,  to  excavate  the  walks  out  of  the  soil, 
leaving  all  the  natural  soil  they  could,  going  down 
about  two  feet  into  the  ground,  and  having  the 
shading  a  foot  or  so  from  the  glass,  to  use  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  and  with  this  I  am  happy  to  say 
they  are  succeeding  well.  Water  can  be  used  with 
great  freedom  during  the  spring  and  summer,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  entirely  different  to  ours.  Some  of 
our  experts  here  would  stare  with  astonishment  to 
see  the  way  the  hose  is  used  by  practical  men  there  ; 
they  all  tell  me  it  takes  a  long  time  tff" get  used  to  it. 

{To  be  continued. ) 

ophrys'Yutea. 

Another  name  sometimes  applied  to  this  plant  is 
Ophrys  vespifera,  which  means  wasp-bearing ;  so 
that  if  the  latter  name  had  been  retained,  a  suitable 
English  name  would  have  been  Wasp  Orchis.  It  is 
a  dwarf  and  interesting  species  from  South  Europe, 
and  if  grown  n  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  comes 
into  bloom  earlier,  as  it  is  now  doing  with  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The 
flower  scape  is  only  4  in.  to  7  in.  high,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  flowers  of  medium  size  for  the  genus. 
The  sepals  are  green,  but  the  petals  yellow  or 
greenish-yellow.  The  lip  on  the  contrary  is  the 
most  conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower,  and  is  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  with  a  purple,  thickened  or 
elevated  disc.  Few  of  the  species  present  such  an 
amount  of  yellow,  for  as  a  rule,  brown,  green,  rose, 
and  black  colours  are  more  prevalent. 
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MARIPOSA  LILIES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  some  of  the 
curious  forms  of  flowers  which  constitute  the  genus 
Calochortus,  many  species  of  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  time  to  time  from  California  chiefly. 
They  have  bulbous  roots,  and  may  be  treated  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  manner  as  Tulips  when  grown 
in  the  open  ground,  but  must  be  protected 
from  wet.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  as  far  as  frost 
is  concerned,  at  least  in  this  country,  but  they  do 
not  like  rain,  snow  and  moisture  of  our  winter 
months.  A  place  should  be  selected  for  them,  there¬ 
fore,  where  they  will  be  somewhat  sheltered  in  that 
respect,  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  well 
drained  and  sandy,  but  comparatively  rich.  Should 
the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  be  somewhat  heavy  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  prepare  a  bed  specially  for 
their  reception  where  they  would  find  the  conditions 
more  congenial  to  their  well-being.  Old  potting 
bench  soil,  with  an  admixture  of  leaf  soil  and  sand 
if  necessary,  would  meet  their  requirements  much 
better  than  heavy  loam  inclined  to  clay,  which  would 
indeed  be  fatal  to  them.  A  garden  light  supported 
on  four  stout  pegs  or  short  posts  driven  into  the 
ground,  would  ward  off  snow  and  rain  and  thereby 
enable  the  bulbs  to  throw  up  their  magnificent  and 
even  gorgeous  flowers 
during  May,  June  or  July 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  ■ 
different  species  maintain 
a  succession.  Other  culti¬ 
vators  grow  them  in  cold 
frames,  planted  out  in 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  perfectly.  Mr.  T.  S. 

Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nur¬ 
series,  Tottenham,  treats 
them  in  this  way,  and 
annually  flowers  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of 
species,  including  those 
represented  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  ^ 
for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  his  courtesy. 

The  drooping  flowers 
on  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  represent  a  type 
frequently  classified  under 
the  name  Cyclobothra,  of 
which  there  are  several 
species.  Calochortus  pul- 
chellus  is  one  of  them 
often  grown  under  the 
name  of  Cyclobothra  pul- 
chella,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  and  flower 
annually.  The  flowers 
are  drooping,  somewhat 

globular,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  C.  albus  is  similar 
in  form,  but  the  three  larger  petals  are  pure  white. 
One  of  the  largest  flowered  species  belonging  to  the 
true  type  of  Calochortus  is  C.  venustus,  represented 
by  the  central  figure  of  the  illustration,  and  charac¬ 
terised  by  white  flowers  variegated  with  yellow  and 
crimson  at  the  base,  and  by  having  a  large  crimson 
blotch  on  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  inner 
segments.  There  are  several  very  fine  varieties  of 
this  species  differing  in  the  colour  and  markings  of 
the  flowers,  including  C.  v.  Vesta,  C.  v.  oculatus, 
and  C.  o.  roseus.  The  flowers  of  C.  splendens  are 
also  of  large  size,  and  of  a  soft  lilac-purple.  C. 
Weedii  is  a  more  recent  introduction,  with  deep 
yellow  or  almost  orange  flowers  variegated  with  a 
deep  brown  blotch  near  the  base.  In  addition  to 
the  beautiful  colours  and  various  markings  the 
flowers  are  more  or  less  bearded  in  places  upon  the 
inner  face,  and  present  a  most  singular  appearance, 
which  can  be  better  appreciated  by  seeing  the 
flowers  than  from  mere  description. 


finished  up  two  successive  growths  and  are  flower¬ 
ing  from  each.  One  of  the  second  growths  started 
four  strong  flower  spikes,  which  is  rather  excep¬ 
tional.  The  best  spikes  are  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft. 
long,  and  have  from  ten  to  twelve  branches,  which 
shows  how  suitable  it  is  for  cutting. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  States  of  Colombia, 
and  to  be  found  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees 
overhanging  streams  at  an  elevation  of  500  ft.  to 
1,000  ft.,  thus  indicating  that  a  high  moist  tempera¬ 
ture  is  essential  to  the  successful  growth  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  pity,  as  a  cultural  guide,  that  more 
precise  information  is  not  always  forthcoming  as  to 
the  locality  and  climatic  conditions  under  which 
plants  are  found.  I  am  thinking  especially,  just 
now,  of  the  beautiful  Eulophiella,  which  is  in  bloom 
for  the  first  time  with  Messrs.  Sander  ;  we  were  told 
when  this  plant  was  introduced  last  spring  that  it 
was  found  growing  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  a 
statement  which  hardly  agrees  with  my  experience 
of  its  growth,  as  the  roots  confine  themselves  to  the 
moss  and  peat  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  in  no 
case  extend  beyond,  as  we  might  expect  them  to  do 
if  the  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  tops  of  trees. 
Ours  have  been  grown  with  the  Phalaenopsis  in 
baskets,  and  appear  to  like  plenty  of  water  ;  in  fact, 
I  think  the  best  treatment  for  these  plants  will  be 


Varieties  of  Calochortus. 


almost  identical  with  that  required  by  Phaius 
tuberculosus.  It  is  certainly  a  most  lovely  Orchid, 
and  other  growers’  experience  of  it  would  be 
interesting. —  IV.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New 
Barnet. 


ONCIDIUM  AMPLIATUM  MAJUS. 

This  beautiful  and  free-flowering  Oncidium  well 
merits  special  attention,  as  it  is  easily  grown,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
being  borne  on  strong  branching  spikes,  make  it  very 
valuable  for  cutting  purposes.  It  does  best  grown 
in  a  high  temperature,  that  of  the  East  India  house 
being  most  suitable,  and  it  should  be  wintered  in  a 
temperature  not  lower  than  58°  to  60°.  Ours  are 
grown  in  baskets,  and  last  season  some  of  the  plants 


CAMELLIAS  AND  RHODODENDRONS 
AT  CHELSEA. 

Camellias. 

The  open  winter  has  been  very  favourable  to  the 
flowering  of  the  large  collection  of  Camellias 
planted  out  in  the  long  corridor  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  leading  into  the  Fulham  Road.  The 
place  is  entirely  unheated,  yet  the  early  varieties 
commenced  flowering  before  Christmas,  and  have 
continued  ever  since.  The  earliest  are,  of  course, 
out  of  flower,  but  a  larger  number  are  still  at  their 
best,  and  the  late  ones  look  as  if  they  would  keep  up 
a  succession  for  some  time  to  come.  The  most  of 
the  large  bushes  or  trees  have  been  remarkably  well 
set  with  buds.  The  collection  is  representative  of 
many  of  the  leading  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  the 
undermentioned  sorts  merely  refer  to  those  which 
were  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  old 
Alba  Plena  is  seldom  omitted  from  any  collection, 
and  receives  due  prominence  here.  The  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  of  Conspicua  are  very  large, 
with  loosely  but  neatly  arranged  and  imbricated 
petals,  with  an  open  centre,  exposing  a  small  cluster 
of  stamens.  The  plant  is  evidently  very  old,  form¬ 
ing  a  large,  round-headed  tree,  and  very  floriferous. 


A  similarly  large  plant  named  Elegans  is  also  a  free- 
flowering  kind  with  large,  rosy  flowers.  The  outer 
petals  are  very  broad,  but  the  centre  is  well  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  small  petals,  such  as  we  can 
see  in  some  of  the  double  varieties  of  Paeonia  albi- 
flora.  Several  of  them  have  striped,  blotched  or 
otherwise  variegated  flowers  like  Tricolor,  which  has 
red,  rose,  and  white  flowers,  the  colours  being  com- 
binfed  in  various  ways.  Triomphe  de  Lodge  has 
pink  or  flesh  coloured  flowers,  faintly  striped  with 
rose,  and  some  of  the  blooms  are  rose  coloured  with 
a  white  blotch  here  and  there. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  varieties  in 
cultivation  is  Mathotiana,  with  huge,  regularly  im¬ 
bricated,  brilliant  red  flowers.  Unlike  the  kinds 
previously  mentioned,  the  plant  is  trained  up  the 
rafters  of  the  corridor.  It  may,  however,  be  grown 
as  a  dwarf  plant  in  pots,  in  which  it  flowers  freely 
enough.  The  flowers  of  Countess  of  Orkney  are 
white,  striped  with  pale  purple ;  sometimes  a  few 
blooms  of  a  uniformly  rose  colour  will  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Imbricata  is  a 
neat  variety  with  deep  rose  flowers  often  splashed 
with  white,  and  having  closely  imbricated  flowers. 
All  of  the  above  are  varieties  of  Camellia  japonica, 
but  amongst  them  we  noted  C.  reticulata  flore  pleno, 
with  its  huge,  deep  rose  flowers  and  wavy  petals. 

Generally  speaking,  they 
would  be  termed  semi¬ 
double,  as  they  show  a  few 
stamens  in  the  centre, 
but  their  showy  and  con¬ 
spicuous  nature  renders 
them  popular  with  many. 
Hybrid  Greenhouse 
Rhododendrons. 

No  matter  what  season 
we  visit  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  we  never  find  the 
Javan  race  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons  out  of  bloom.  Kept 
as  they  are  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  they  are 
always  growing,  coming  to 
rest  for  a  while,  and 
then  flowering.  All  these 
stages  may  be  noted  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  so  that 
a  considerable  number  of 
plants  are  alw'ays  in  the 
flowering  stage,  and  the 
colours  seem  equally 
bright,  no  matter  what 
time  of  the  year  it  is.  The 
process  of  hybridisation 
is  being  carried  on  with  as 
much  zest  as  ever,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  size  and 
colour  are  continually 
being  effected  with  every 
fresh  batch  that  comes  into  bloom.  The  shades  of 
colour  are  remarkably  varied  from  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  to  describe  to  the  most  intense  and 
brilliant  shades. 

The  flowers  of  Yellow  Gem  are  unusually  large, 
though  not  equal  perhaps  to  the  recently  certificated 
Niobe.  Both  have  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  are 
the  best  of  their  type.  Ariel  is  several  shades  paler, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  fine  thing,  and  was  certificated 
last  year.  The  flesh-coloured  blooms  of  Imogene 
are  netted  with  deeper  veins,  and  are  large  with 
revolute  segments.  It  was  certificated  quite  recently. 
Good  sized  plants  of  Princess  Beatrice  flower  very 
freely,  and  the  delicate  pink  flowers  tinted  with  yellow 
are  very  attractive.  There  is  a  pale  rosy  zone  in  the 
centre  with  radiating  bands  from  it.  Amongst  the 
darker  yellow  kinds,  Aurora  is  very  choice,  as  the 
flowers  might  be  described  as  of  a  salmon  Orange 
hue,  deepening  towards  the  edges.  Luteo-roseum  has 
satin-rose  flowers  suffused  with  yellow  or  salmon,  and 
having  a  pale  purple  zone  in  the  throat.  The 
blooms  of  Thetis  are  tawny  yellow  with  a  pale  pink 
zone  running  out  into  rays  in  the  throat.  Trium- 
phans  is  notable  for  the  unusual  length  of  the  tube, 
which  like  the  lamina  of  the  flower  itself  is  of  a 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet. 

The  double  varieties  have  not  yet  been  added  to, 
but  the  old  ones  are  flowering  with  freedom. 
Balsaminaeflorum  aureum  is  characterised  by  the 
shortness  of  the  tube,  and  the  perfectly  double,  clear 
yellow  flowers.  The  imbricated  and  rosy  petals  of 
Balsaminaeflorum  on  the  other  hand  are  subtended 
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by  a  long  tube  of  the  same  hue,  but  gradually 
becoming  paler  towards  the  base.  The  flowers  of 
Balsaminaeflorum  Rajah  are  not  so  completely 
double  as  those  of  the  above  two,  but  being  of  a 
fawn  or  salmon  yellow  colour  with  darker  edges,  and 
having  small  orange-scarlet  petals  in  the  centre,  are 
very  distinct.  One  of  the  finest  if  not  the  finest  of 
the  dark  kinds  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  with  brilliant  crim¬ 
son-scarlet  flowers,  both  lamina  and  tube.  The 
blooms  are  larger  than  any  other  dark  kind ;  the 
plant  is  of  good  habit,  easy  to  grow,  and  altogether  a 
very  choice  thing  for  greenhouse  decoration.  Fine 
in  its  way  also  is  Minerva  with  Indian  yellow  flowers, 
a  purple  radiant  zoneand  crimson  filaments. 

The  Rhododendron  multicolor  type  is  being  im¬ 
proved  ;  formerly  the  flowers  were  merely  character¬ 
ised  by  intensity  of  colour,  now  they  are  being 
improved  in  size.  The  finest  is  a  recently  certifi¬ 
cated  one  named  R.  m.  Mrs.  Heal,  with  widely 
funnel  shaped  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  nearly 
always  in  flower,  and  some  quite  miniature  specimens 
were  flowering  in  long  thumb  pots.  The  seed  parent 
was  the  yellow  form  of  R.  multicolor  and  the  pollen 
bearer  was  Princess  Beatrice  above  described. 
Neither  of  them  have  white  flowers,  so  that  the 
resultant  hybrid  is  remarkable  in  having  purer  white 
flowers  than  any  of  the  Javan  type.  The  leaves  are 
intermediate  between  the  small  lanceolate  ones  of  R. 
multicolor,  and  the  large  ones  of  the  pollen  parent. 
R.  m.  Ruby  has  intensely  crimson  flowers  and 
nearly  black  filaments. 

- - 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

Those  who  have  studied  ,  the  subject  of  landscape 
gardening  for  some  time  sooner  or  later  develop  an 
ideal  which  they  endeavour  to  carry  out  under 
varying  circumstances  as  far  as  means  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  place  will  permit.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  ideal  of  the  best  of  landscape  gardeners  can 
be  carried  out  in  its  entirety  whatever  the  means  and 
capabilities  of  a  place.  An  absolute  ideal  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  for  in  practice  there  must  be  as  many  of 
them  as  there  are  operators  possessed  of  different 
ideas  of  the  beautiful ;  and  although  they  endeavour 
to  carry  out  their  designs  upon  any  preconceived  or 
prevailing  ideal  as  a  basis  for  operation,  they  must 
in  every  new  scene  of  action  modify  their  plans  to 
meet  the  existing  exigencies  of  the  case.  They 
must  first  of  all  study  the  natural  and  artificial 
character  of  a  place,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  it  without  introducing  foreign  elements  at 
least  so  pronounced  as  to  offend  the  eye  and  taste  of 
the  fairly  educated  who  may  be  expected  to  play 
the  role  of  critics.  Landscape  gardening  is  purely 
a  matter  of  taste,  and  the  best  plans  of  it  will  always 
be  carried  out  by  designers  of  educated  taste. 
But  there  are 

Different  Schools  of  Gardening, 
and  their  plans  will  be  modified  accordingly.  The 
principal  schools  may  for  the  sake  of  illustration  be 
termed  the  "  Natural,”  the  ”  Architectural,”  and  the 
“  Composite.”  Those  who  profess  to  belong  to  the 
"  Natural  ”  school  entirely  dwell  upon  the  restfulness 
of  greenery,  and  advocate  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  everywhere.  Such  people  find  no  place  for  the 
Purple  Beech,  the  Golden  Elder,  the  Purple 
Myrobylan  Plum  (Prunus  cerasifera  Pissardi),  nor 
the  variegated  Negundo  in  their  plans.  The  formal, 
or  “Architectural”  school,  would  include  all  those 
who  believe  in  and  advocate  that  kind  of  gardening 
which  glories  in  fine  buildings,  geometrical  designs, 
regularly  recurring  forms — the  counterpart  of  some 
others,  straight  lines  and  formality  generally.  That 
kind  of  gardening  has  had  numerous  advocates  in 
this  country  since  the  time  when  topiary  gardening 
was  rampant.  Summer  bedding  and  carpet  bedding 
are  but  other  developments  of  the  same  taste,  now 
happily  subsiding  into  more  rational  degrees  of  ex¬ 
tension,  particularly  in  private  establishments. 
Such  a  hold  had  this  kind  of  gardening  upon  the 
country  at  one  time  that  it  led  Bacon  to  say  :  — “  God 
Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  re¬ 
freshment  to  the  spirits  of  man  ;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handiworks ; 
and  a  man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  tc 
civility  and  elegance,  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely  ;  as  if  gardening  were 
the  greater  perfection.”  The  third,  or  “  Composite  ” 

*  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  by  Mr,  J. 
Fraser. 


school,  is  most  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas,  not 
only  where  Teutonic  blood  rules  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  on  the  Continent,  in¬ 
cluding  France.  It  recognises  beauty  in  both  the  other 
schools,  and  chiefly  concerns  itself  in  introducing  a 
due  proportion  of  anything  or  everything  possessed 
of  the  elements  of  beauty,  whether  of  form,  pleasing 
contour,  colour,  or  distinctive  feature,  whether 
natural  or  artificial. 

Private  Estates. 

It  is  my  intention  to  confine  this  essay  more 
particularly  to  landscape  gardening  as  it  applies  to 
the  requirements  of  a  private  demesne,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  subject  of  public  parks  and 
their  requirement.  Furthermore,  I  shall  crave  your 
attention  for  a  review  of  the  subject  in  general,  but  ' 
more  particularly  as  it  refers  to  planting — a  branch 
of  the  art  which  comes  more  often  than  any  other 
within  the  sphere  of  the  gardener  generally.  Let  us 
for  example  take  the  case  of  a  new  estate  to  be  laid 
out,  built  upon,  and  planted.  Presuming  that  the 
landscape  gardener  and  architect  are  different  men, 
it  is  always  desirable  that  the  two  should  be  on  close 
and  amicable  terms  oi  agreement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
resulting  plan  as  a  whole.  Should  the  estate  con¬ 
sist  of  undulating  ground,  a  prominent  position 
should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  the  mansion,  so 
that  it  may  command  all  the  principal  and  finest 
views  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  distant  scenery  for 
the  matter  of  that — the  hills,  valleys,  water  courses, 
vistas,  and  whatever  beauty,  natural  or  artificial, 
which  may  add  their  charm  to  the  surroundings. 
The  principal  front  of  the  mansion  itself  should 
face  the  south-east,  or  some  direction  not  far 
removed  from  it,  so  as  to  look  upon  the  park  or 
pleasure  grounds,  which  should  come  close  up  to  it  if 
possible.  The  kitchen  garden  should  lie  behind  it, 
so  that  it  may  be  hidden  from  the  principal  windows,- 
especially  if  small  and  the  walls  are  so  high  as  tc 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge  open  box.  It  may, 
however,  be  screened  from  view  by  means  of  trees. 
The  flower  garden  should  be  located  in  some 
sheltered  position  not  directly  under  the  windows ; 
but  for  convenience  and  utilitarian  views,  neither 
should  be  far  distant  nor  difficult  of  access. 

The  park  if  wholly  ornamental  should  be  devoid 
of  formality.  Rocks,  undulations,  trees,  water 
courses,  and  other  objects  of  beauty  should  be  pre¬ 
served  and  utilised  to  the  best  advantage.  Large 
trees  always  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  a  place,  and 
it  would  be  sheer  vandalism  to  remove  them  where 
they  can  be  preserved  to  advantage.  Heavy 
machinery  have  been  used  and  great  expense 
incurred  in  the  conveyance  and  planting  of  large 
trees  on  new  estates  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
age.  Even  if  of  limited  extent  and  bordering  on 
cultivated  fields  or  in  the  proximity  to  buildings  or 
villages,  the  park  may  be  made  of  irregular  outline, 
so  as  to  conceal  its  actual  dimensions.  .By  means  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  other 
objects,  the  actual  boundaries  may  be  concealed  so 
that  undesirable  features  may  be  excluded  from  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
park  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  obtain  scope  for 
the  development  of  features  of  commanding  beauty, 
such  as  landscape  perspective,  long  vistas  or  broad 
stretches  of  grass  at  the  farther  end  or  side  of  which 
plantations  blend  into  a  natural  and  uniform  whole, 
and  the  atmosphere  acquires  that  character  which 
we  term  tone.  This  is  not  always  possible  with  the 
means  at  command  on  small  estates,  but  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener  with  an  eye  for  effect  may  often  seize 
upon  the  salient  features  of  neighbouring  estates,  and 
instead  of  .shutting  them  out,  contrive  to  make  them 
appear  as  forming  part  of  that  over  which  he 
exercises  jurisdiction.  This  is  particularly  easy  to 
effect  when  neighbouring  estates  are  on  rising 
ground.  It  would  be  a  blemish  in  his  plan  to  plant 
tall-growing  trees  to  hide  the  boundaries  there.  Low 
walls  and  fences  can  readily  be  concealed  by  shrub¬ 
bery  without  appearing  intentional  when  viewed 
from  a  distance. 

Natural  rock  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
artificial  rocks  may  be  introduced  in  suitable  situa¬ 
tions,  and  according  to  the  formation  of  the  ground. 
Bare  rock  for  its  own  sake  would  be  out  of  place  on 
level  or  low  lying  land,  and  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  some  of  it  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 
should  be  done  in  some  situation  where  the  ground 
can  be  made  to  assume  an  undulating  character,  but 
at  the  same  time  may  be  partly  concealed  from  the 
open  space  by  means  of  suitable  vegetation.  It 


should  not  be  exposed  as  a  wen  or  blot  upon  the 
landscape.  Nor  do  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
rocks  should  be  of  that  geological  formation 
peculiar  to  the  district,  if  convenience  or  utility 
demands  it  to  be  otherwise,  as  in  the  formation  of  a 
rock  garden. 

Water  plays  an  important  part  in  the  features  of 
the  landscape,  so  that  whatever  lakes,  ponds,  rivers, 
or  streams  naturally  occur  in  the  landscape,  their 
salient  features  ^ould  be  conserved  and  enhanced. 
Artificial  and  ornamental  sheets  or  streams  of  water 
may  be  introduced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  their  artificial  character  toned  down  as  far  as 
possible  by  making  the  watercourse  tortuous  and 
winding  behind  natural  or  artificial  objects  of  con¬ 
cealment,  whether  of  trees  or  riring  ground,  which 
may  be  planted.  Rustic  bridges  may  span  the 
narrower  creeks,  and  cascades  are  desirable  where 
the  fall  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  the  same. 
Islands  covered  with  suitable  vegetation  often 
enhance  the  effect  of  water.  Where  islands  of  a 
rocky  nature  are  constructed,  they  will  appear  all  the 
more  natural  if  situated  in  bays  or  bends  of  the 
watercourse  or  lake  not  far  from  the  mainland, 
so  as  to  appear  as  if  cut  away  from  the  latter  by 
natural  agencies.  The  neighbouring  shore  should  in 
a  manner  correspond  with  the  materials  which 
dominate  the  character  of  the  islands.  Running 
water  is  always  an  interesting  feature  where  it  exists 
or  can  be  introduced  from  a  river  or  stream  in  the 
vicinity.  Even  a  stagnant  pool  with  its  associations 
of  vegetation  is  not  without  effect  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  ground.  Fountains  and  basins  of  a  designedly 
artificial  character  should  be  associated  with  build¬ 
ings  or  the  well  kept  and  formal  garden,  so  as  to  be 
in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  Small  streams 
should  run  over  a  bed  of  gravel  ;  but  that  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  statement  on  many  estates  where  the 
gradient  of  the  land  is  such  that  in  times  of  flood 
from  heavy  rains  more  gravel  is  imported  by  the 
water  itself  than  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Planting. 

Where  this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  newly  laid  out 
estates,  the  park  or  pleasure  grounds  will  afford 
much  scope  for  the  display  of  judgment  and  taste 
on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  The  gardener, 
whether  professionally  a  landscape  expert  or  not, 
as  opposed  to  an  architect  or  other  designer,  should 
have  the  principal  share  in  the  planning  and 
modelling  of  this  work.  He  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  guided  by  the  means  and  extent  of  the  place,  its 
needs,  and  the  wish  or  taste  of  his  employer  ;  but  he 
should  be  able  to  guide  or  direct  the  taste  of  his 
employer  so  far  as  it  tends  to  the  general 
good  of  the  place,  except  in  such  matters  as  the 
employer  may  expressly  desire  to  see  carried  out, 
and,  unless  the  latter  is  very  unreasonable,  he  will 
give  way  to  a  man  of  ability,  and  not  persist  in 
having  anything  done  which  would  be  in  bad 
taste,  or  be  a  disfigurement  to  the  landscape. 
Supposing  the  gardener  to  have  free  scope,  he  should 
not  commence  planting  until  he  has  the  whole  plan 
well  devised,  and  the  ultimate  aspect  in  view.  This 
implies  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  growth 
and  character  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which 
he  is  to  deal,  the  height  they  will  attain,  and  the 
appearance  they  will  assume  when  of  mature  growth. 
The  soil  and  its  suitability  tc  different  kinds  of 
vegetation  cannot  be  neglected  or  ignored  with 
impunity.  Subsequent  planting  may  be  effected 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  but  it 
should  be  subsidiary  to  the  whole  as  in  the  original 
plan.  Annual  increment,  so  to  speak,  to  a  park 
should  be  confined  to  matters  of  detail,  or  at  least 
should  not  interfere  with  an  originally  well  designed 
and  accomplished  plan  of  arrangement. 

(To  he  continued.) 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CUTTINGS. 

Cuttings  being  detached  portions  of  plants  without 
roots  require  to  be  placed  under  such  conditions  as 
will  best  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  the 
absorption  and  evaporation  which  is  constantly 
going  on  in  all  plants  with  leaves.  They  require 
shading  from  the  sunshine  and  to  be  kept  close  from 
the  air  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  particular  plant  and  the  amount 
of  foliage  retained.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
foliage  that  can  be  kept  in  a  fresh  condition  the 
sooner  will  the  cutting  emit  roots,  but  if  too  many 
are  retained  and  evaporation  goes  on  at  a  faster  rate 
than  absorption  the  cutting  will  perish.  Its  life  and 
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capability  to  develop  into  a  plant  are  dependant 
upon  the  moisture  it  contains  within  itself,  and 
which  it  absorbs  from  the  soil  being  elaborated  in 
the  leaves.  Then  the  sap  descends  to  the  base  of 
the  cutting,  first  forming  a  callus  and  then  emitting 
roots,  the  cutting  becomes  a  plant  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  power  of  absorption 
which  a  cutting  has  is  small,  and  for  that  reason 
the  supply  of  nourishment  provided  is  somewhat 
limited.  This  is  the  reason  why  sand  and  sandy 
soil  are  found  the  best  striking  mediums  for  cuttings, 
and  though  draining  of  pots  and  pans  is  generally 
insisted  on,  these  remarks  apply  generally  to  soft 
wooded  subjects  and  greenhouse  and  stove  shrubs, 
among  which  there  are  some  well-known  instance's, 
in  which  cuttings  of  certain  things  strike  readily  in 
water,  such  as  the  Neriums,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  Cyperus.  These,  however,  will  not  thrive  long 
after  rooting  in  water,  but  must  soon  be  put  into  a 
more  suitable  medium  if  they  are  to  live. — W.  B.  G. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  DEVONSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

"  An  Old-Fashioned  Garden  ”  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  descriptive  of  the  grounds  surrounding 
Shiphay  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kitson,  J.P., 
which  Mr.  Vallance  read  to  members  of  the 
Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting. 

Mr.  Vallance  remarked  that, -as  was  well  known, 
Shiphay  was  situated  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’ 
walk  distant  from  Tor  Station.  From  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  the:  e  extended  an  avenue  of  Oak  and 
Elm  trees.  The  blizzard  of  a  few  years  ago  created 
in  the  avenue  gaps  which  it  would  take  a  hundred 
years  or  so  to  fill.  Passing  beds  occupied  by  shrubs, 
the  visitor  arrived  at  the  house,  which  was  built 
about  ten  years  ago  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the 
old  residence.  It  was,  he  believed,  built  of  red  rock 
stones  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  though  it  was  almost 
entirely  covered  by  creepers.  Among  them  were 
Ceanothus,  green  and  variegated  Ivy,  Clematis 
Jackmanii,  Virginian  creeper,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
the  Passion  flower,  “Constance  Elliot,”  Wistaria 
chinensis,  Solanum  Seaforthianum,  which  bears  a 
profusion  of  potato-like  flowers  ;  Vitis  heterophylla 
humulifolia,  which,  with  its  dark  green  foliage  and 
sky-blue  flowers,  was  very  uncommon  ;  Jasminum 
officinale ;  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Celene 
Forestier  Rose,  which  had  attained  a  height  of 
about  40  ft.  The  “William  Allen  Richardson” 
variety  of  Rose  also  did  well.  All  the  creepers  he 
had  named  were  allowed  considerable  freedom.  The 
garden  was  truly  old-fashioned.  Lt  was  laid  out  in 
square  beds,  with  Box  edging.  Most  of  the  thirty 
beds  were  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  but  to  prevent  too  stiff 
an  appearance  three  measured  12  ft.  square.  Seldom 
did  the  beds  lack  old-time  flowers  wherewith  to 
make  a  nosegay.  There  were,  for  instance,  the 
Anemone  fulgens.  Verbenas,  the  Achillea,  Bocconia 
cordata.  Hollyhocks,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Cam¬ 
panula  caespitosa. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest  beds  stood  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Berberis  Darwinii. 
Around  it  were  a  large  quantity  of  vari-coloured 
Irises,  “the  bride”  variety  of  Gladioli,  marbled  and 
yellow  Mimulas,  Daffodils,  and  Jonquils.  Backing 
up  the  Berberis,  on  a  square  piece  of  turf,  stood  a 
very  old  and  large  Pear  tree,  which  seldom  failed 
to  annually  embellish  the  garden  with  its  snow-white 
blossoms.  Around  that  strip  of  turf  was  a  two  feet 
wide  border,  which  was  devoted  to  Carnations  and 
hollyhocks.  A  bed  which  last  summer  was  practi¬ 
cally  unique,  was  filled  with  clumps  of  the  dwarf- 
growing  Veronica  rupestris  and  Lobelia  fulgens. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  they  had 
Hepaticas,  blue  and  pink ;  Arabis  albida,  Violets, 
Eranthus  hyemalis,  commonly  known  as  Winter 
Aconite ;  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  the  Alpine 
Cjclamen.  In  March  and  April  they  had  Adonis 
vernalis,  Trollius  Europeus,  Iris,  Alyssum,  Iberis 
cordifolium,  Aubretia  purpurea,  Doronicums,  &c. 
Later  on  there  flowered  the  Achilleas,  Bocconia 
cordata,  golden  “Aaron’s  rod”  Fuchsias,  coccinea 
and  gracilis,  Spirea  japonica  pendula  the  common 
goat’s  rue,  Galega  africandus,  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
albus,  Heleniums,  the  purple  Scabious,  Anemone 
Japonica,  Penstemons,  Potentillas,  Papaver  pilosom, 
orientalis,  pink  and  white  Mallow,  herbaceous 
plants  in  variety,  Acanthus  nobilis,  the  Michaelmas 
daisy,  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 


the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  or  Ornithogalum  arabicum  ; 
Ornithogalum  pyramidale,  Tritelias,  Muscari  botry- 
oides,  or  feather  Hyacinth  ;  Scilla  sibirica,  and 
campanulata,  or  the  common  wood  hyacinth  ; 
Scilla  nutans,  or  grape  hyacinth ;  Snowflake,  or 
Lucojum  vernum  ;  and  Erythronium,  or  dog’s  tooth 
violet.  In  autumn  they  had  the  Montebretias  - 
crocosmiflora,  and  Potsii,  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
Colchicum  bulbocodium  vernum,  the  peony,  the 
autumn  crocus  and  Alpine  cyclamen,  the  sweet- 
scented  thyme — Thymus  lanuginosus — and  Viola 
cornuta. 

A  gravel  path,  two  feet  wide,  surrounded  each 
bed.  Over  the  broad  paths,  at  intervals,  stretched 
iron  arches,  which  were  covered  with  the  old  cluster 
rose,  honeysuckle.  Clematis  Jackmanii,  Japanese 
honey-suckle,  the  common  hedge  rose,  and  yellow 
and  white  jasminum.  A  stout  iron  fence  which 
divided  the  garden  from  the  lower  grounds  was 
covered  with  bloom  during  nine  months  in  the 
year — with  the  Wistaria  chinensis,  Jasminum  officin¬ 
ale,  Clematis  Montana,  Clematis  flammula,  the 
copper  Austran  brier  rose,  P3  rus  Japonica,.  the  ever¬ 
lasting  pea,  myrtle  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  On 
the  south-east  side  of  an  old  barn  which  stood  in 
the  grounds  was  a  fine  old  Brown  Turkey  fig  tree. 
Though  it  must  have  flourished  for  nearly  a  century 
it  still  bore  fruit,  which  proved  a  great  attraction 
to  blackbirds  and  starlings.  The  side  wall,  which 
faced  south-west,  and  was  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  long,  was  covered  with  the  cluster  rose, Jasminum, 
the  peach-coloured  Pyrus,  and  the  Polypodium 
vulgaris,  and  the  stones  with  moss,  lichen  and  fern. 
Standing  close  to  the  barn  was  a  fine  lime  tree, 
variety  Tillia  Europea.  Beneath  was  a  small  fernery, 
which,  however,  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
wood  anemones,  double  and  single,  with  a  few 
clumps  of  daffodils,  and  a  carpet  of  the  old  white 
Woodruff,  which  was  rarely  seen  in  Torquay,  Close 
at  hand  was  the  rosery,  which  was  sheltered  from 
east  and  north-east  winds  by  a  thatched  roof.  A 
round  bed  of  standard  or  half  standard  roses  was 
surrounded  by  a  small  rockery,  edged  with  the 
common  native  fern.  On  the  top  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  Choysia  ternata.  Standing  in  a 
clay  soil  was  the  Euonymous,  or  spindle  tree. 
Another  old  plant  was  the  Hypericum  oblongiflorum. 
Among  other  flowers  were  the  old  double  Deutzia, 
Lillies,  Abutilons,  Azalias,  Abelia  rupestris,  rock 
rose.  Peonies,  and  Rosa  rugosa — a  mixed  but  pretty 
collection  when  the  ferns  flourished  to  set  them  off. 

If  asked  what  did  well  at  Shiplay  he  should  say 
trees.  The  old  trees  did  much  to  lend  beauty  to  the 
scene.  A  pair  of  Spanish  Chestnuts  were  found  in 
rather  close  quarters.  The  larger  measured  twenty- 
five  feet  around  the  waist,  with  a  top  of  140  feet 
through.  Some  of  its  branches  measured  sixty  or 
seventy  feet.  This  tree  always  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  visitors,  to  whom  Mr.  Kitson  had  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  its  characteristics.  Many  of  the  pockets 
or  holes  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree  were 
covered  with  Polypodium.  Another  old  and  hand¬ 
some  tree  growing  about  thirty  yards  distant  from 
the  Chestnuts  was  the  Siberian  crab,  Pyrus  Malus. 
When  decked  with  its  snowy  blossoms,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  again  in  September  with  its 
small  marble-size  scarlet  fruit,  this  tree  presented  a 
really  beautiful  appearance.  Much  of  the  fruit  was 
preserved.  Around  it  stood  large  Elm,  Walnut,  and 
Chestnut  trees,  with  a  back  ground  of  Lilacs,  double 
pink  thorn,  and  Mulberry  trees.  In  the  vicinity 
were  three  Rhododendron  beds,  as  well  as  an  old  and 
remarkable  rockery,  through  which  wound  two 
paths.  Of  ferns  it  contained  an  almost  endless 
variety,  whilst  of  flowers  there  were  the  yellow 
Poppy,  Alpine  Cyclamen,  Snowdrops,  Primroses,  the 
blue  and  white  Scilla,  the  old  “Turk’s  cap”  or 
Martagon  Lily,  and  the  common  Wood  Anemone. 
Growing  on  the  lawn  between  the  fernery  and  the 
old  garden  were  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  Pinus  sylvestris.  Storms  had  robbed  them  of 
their  lower  branches ;  they  were  in  fact  straight 
pieces  of  timber  rising  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  Nearer  the  house  was  a  fine  Ilex  Oak,  a  large 
Holly,  a  single  berry  tree,  an  old  and  large  Syringa, 
and  an  old  Laburnum.  In  the  park  beyond  the  lawn 
stood  a  copper  beach,  crimson  and  white  thorns, 
oaks, a  Wellingtonia  and  a  Horse  Chestnut, the  pasture 
beneath  being  brightened  in  summer  by  the  native 
yarrow,  which,  among  the  thistles,  was  very  pretty 
The  thistle  was  not  an  altogether  creditable  occu¬ 
pant,  but  Tusser  said  of  it : — 


“  On  land  where  thistles  grow  lusty  and  long. 

It  signifieth  it  to  be  deep,  rich,  and  strong,” 
Around  the  trunk  of  a  tall  plane  grew  one  or  two 
old  China  Rose  trees,  whilst  groups  of  Laurel  were 
brightened  by  the  golden  Elatior.  Siberian  Log¬ 
wood  and  Apple  trees  were  also  noticeable.  Why 
fruit  trees  should  be  so  rigorously  excluded  from 
lawns  he  failed  to  see  ;  when  in  bloom  their  appear¬ 
ance  was  admirable.  Two  other  trees  demanding 
notice  were  the  old  Buddlea  globosaand  the  Daphne 
Mezerium.  With  its  silver  and  green  foliage  the 
former  was  a  striking  object  in  summer.  Though 
the  Daphne  was  very  easy  to  grow,  it  was  rarely 
seen  nowadays.  Except  perhaps  Jasminum  nudi¬ 
florum  nothing  was  so  beautiful  in  bloom.  Many  of 
the  Apple  trees  at  Shiphay  were  partially  covered 
with  Ivy,  whilst  at  their  roots  were  clumps  of  bulbs. 
The  kitchen  garden  at  Shiphay  covered  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  The  peach  house  was  about 
100  ft.  long,  and  was  filled  with  very  old  but  fruitful 
trees.  There  were  two  small  vineries,  a  stove  house, 
and  a  greenhouse  with  a  25-ft.  span  roof.  Of  all 
the  flowers  which  succeeded  at  Shiphay,  Violets  and 
the  Christmas  Rose  must  take  the  first  place. 

- - - 

THE  PERENNIAL  PHLOX. 

Among  hardy  herbaceous  plants  this  will  always 
hold  a  foremost  place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty 
and  usefulness  as  a  decorative  plant.  It  will  do 
tolerably  well  without  any  particular  attention,  but 
amply  repays  all  the  extra  care  which  may  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  We  shall  not  be  going  too  far  in 
saying  that  if  in  some  large  private  or  public  garden 
a  special  garden  was  designed  and  laid  out  in  beds 
of  moderate  size,  so  that  separate  beds  could  be 
devoted  to  the  different  varieties,  and  the  colours 
well  contrasted,  a  picture  of  floral  beauty  would  be 
produced  rivalling  almost  anything  else.  As  a 
matter  of  necessity,  this  could  only  be  attempted  in 
places  where  ample  space  could  be  afforded,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  the  Phlox  garden  be  placed  where  it 
would  not  be  an  eyesore  during  the  long  period  of 
the  year  in  which  it  would  have  a  barren  aspect. 
This  might  be  shortened  considerably  by  planting 
clumps  of  Narcissus  and  other  early  spring  flowering 
bulbs  between  the  stools  of  Phlox,  which  to  do  them 
well  ought  to  be  planted  so  that  when  tied  out  the 
same  as  they  would  be  if  grown  in  pots  would  leave 
plenty  of  space  for  the  Narcissus. 

As  there  is  now  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  these 
and  other  bulbs  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
a  beautiful  spring  and  early  summer  flower  garden 
would  be  made  by  these,  to  be  followed  by  a  gorgeous 
display  of  Phloxes  later  on  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the 
varieties  of  P.  deccusata.  The  varieties  of  P 
omniflora  mostly  flower  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
first  named  varieties,  and  being  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  are  not  adapted  for  massing  together.  They 
do  much  better  in  Scotland  than  in  the  south,  and 
are  greatly  in  favour  there.  We  have  seen  many 
beautiful  examples  of  these  grown  in  pots,  and  have 
found  them  occasionally  in  the  flower  market  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  drawback  to  them  for  market 
purposes  is  that  too  many  of  the  flowers  drop  in 
transit. 

To  properly  plant  a  garden  of  these  successfully 
would  require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  varieties 
selected,  because  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  height  and  habit,  as  well  as  in  colour  among 
them.  Some  French  nurserymen  make  a  speciality 
of  them,  and  are  constantly  sending  over  sets  of  new 
varieties,  but  that  we  could  do  quite  as  well  at  home 
was  amply  shown  years  ago  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  who  raised  and  sent  out  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  then  extant,  and 
which  are  still  in  the  front  rank.  The  culture  of 
these  in  pots  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  amateurs 
and  those  with  limited  means  looking  about  for  a 
hobby  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  them. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  beginning.  Those 
who  have  a  stock  to  propagate  from  should  take  the 
cuttings  when  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
length,  put  them  singly  into  small  thumbs,  and  keep 
them  in  a  close  frame.  If  a  gentle  heat  is  at  com¬ 
mand,  place  them  in  it  during  the  early  spring 
months.  LateFon,and  through  the  summer,  nothing 
surpasses  a  north  pit.  When  rooted,  shift  on  into 
larger  pots ;  those  struck  early  in  the  season  ought 
to  be  good  plants  in  four  inch  pots  by  the  blooming 
time. 
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Smaller  plants  are  best  kept  over  the  first  winter 
in  small  6o’s.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  having  the  lights  off  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  so  that  growth  is  not  prematurely  excited. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  these  plants  into  48’s,  using  a  compost 
of  good  turfy  loam,  three  parts  and  one  third  well 
decayed  stable  manure,  with  enough  coarse  sand  to 
keep  it  open.  Pot  firm,  place  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
guard  against  late  spring  frost,  reduce  the  number 
of  shoots  when  potting  to  three  or  four,  attend  well 
to  watering,  never  letting  them  suffer  from  want  of 
it.  The  best  of  these  plants  may  have  another  shift 
into  six  inch  pots  during  May,  and  are  best  plunged 
outside  in  ashes,  old  tan,  etc.  In  doing  this,  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  proper  exposure  to  the  influences 
of  sun  and  air.  Stake  the  plants  when  about  nine 
inches  high,  for  if  left  till  much  longer  than  that 
they  frequently  get  broken  off  by  strong  winds. 
Place  a  stick  to  each  shoot  and  tie  out  so  that  each 
spike  of  flower  will  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage. 
During  the  first  season  give  manure  water  rather 
sparingly. 

These  plants  may  be  used  for  any  decorative  pur¬ 
pose,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  plunge  bed.  After 
the  flowering  season  is  over  cut  them  back,  and  let 
them  remain  plunged  in  the  open  till  the  following 
spring,  when  if  large  specimens  are  desired  shift  on 
into  number  24  and  16  pots,  using  the  same  compost, 
only  let  it  be  rougher.  Reduce  the  number  of  shoots, 
allowing  from  eight  to  twelve  to  a  number  24,  and 
twelve  to  eighteen  to  a  number  16  pot.  They  are 
much  benefited  by  sprinkling  with  the  syringe 
during  hot  dry  weather  in  the  evening,  and  frequent 
waterings  of  liquid  manure.  Where  large  plants  in 
pots  are  net  desired  the  two  year  old  plants  come  in 
admirably  for  planting  out.  Do  this  early  in  March. 
Enrich  the  ground  well  with  decayed  manure,  mulch 
and  water  copiously  at  all  times  during  dry  weather. 
To  have  them  succeed  well  in  borders  frequent 
renewals  are  necessary,  as  they  soon  exhaust  the  soil 
and  in  consequence  become  poor  ;  the  stools  in  open 
borders  are  much  benefited  by  having  the  number 
of  growths  thinned  out  as  advocated  for  those  grown 
in  pots,  stronger  shoots  and  larger  trusses  of  bloom 
resulting  therefrom.  Being  surface  rooters  watering 
during  dry  weather  is  essential  to  their  well  being, 
and  if  liquid  manure  is  given  every  third  or  fourth 
time  the  extra  labour  will  meet  with  its  due  reward. 

The  following  is  a  choice  selection  of  present  day 
varieties  : — Phlox  suffruticosa  :  Mrs.  James  Robert¬ 
son,  rich  lilac,  shaded  with  purple;  Forerunner, 
white  and  rose  clouded,  fine  crimson  eye — a  new 
type;  James  Thomson,  deep  rose,  large  flower  and 
spike ;  Miss  Cooke,  white  shaded  rose,  fine  crimson 
eye ;  Miss  R.  Martin,  pure  white,  deep  rosy  crimson 
eye  ;  Allan  McLean,  rosy  purple  and  of  the  finest 
form.  Phlox  decussaia  :  Snowflake,  finest  white, 
dwarf  and  free  flowering ;  Mrs.  Laing,  delicate  soft 
rosy  lilac ;  Lothair,  light  scarlet,  shaded  with 
purple;  George  Greive,  rosy  salmon,  crimson  eye, 
distinct  and  beautiful  ;  J.  K.  Lord  ;  Gloire  d’Orleans, 
white,  with  rose  centre,  foliage  broadly  and  evenly 
margined,  extremely  effective  ;  Ivanhoe  ;  Le  Soliel, 
rose,  with  bright  centre,  dwarf  habit ;  Madame 
Barillet,  delicate  pink,  with  bright  rose  centre,  late  ; 
William  Gorrie  ;  Henri  Brisson  ;  Henri  Regnault, 
clear  magenta  rose,  with  salmon  shade  towards  the 
edges,  extra  large  flowers,  and  grand  spike. — 
IF.  B.  G. 

— - - 

EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

[Continued  from  p.  471.) 

Large  baskets  of  Nephrolepsis  exaltata,  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  prominent  positions  impart  a  feature  to 
the  conservatory  that  seldom  fails  to  be  appreciated. 
N.  davallioides,  N.tuberosa,  and  others,  make  graceful 
baskets.  When  the  plants  become  established  in  the 
baskets,  abundance  of  water  should  be  given, 
inasmuch  as  if  a  basket  is  allowed  to  get  dry,  the 
pinnae  of  the  frond  will  assume  a  yellow  appearance 
and  eventually  drop  off.  The  quaint  old  Platy cerium 
should  never  be  forgotten  where  basket  Ferns  are  in 
requisition;  being  an  epiphytic  Fern,  it  succeeds 
best  when  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  of  wood. 
P.  alcicorne,  commonly  called  the  Elk’s-horn  Fern, 
P.  Willinckii,  and  P.  Grande,  are  three  of  the  best. 
The  latter  requires  stove  temperature.  The  Platy- 
ceriums  do  best  in  peat  and  sphagnum  moss. 
Woodwardia  radicans  makes  a  capital  basket  plant, 
so  also  do  some  of  the  Aspleniums,  namely,  A. 


flabellifolium,  A.  flaccidum,  and  A.  longissimum. 
Time  will  only  permit  me  to  name  a  few  of  the  most 
noteworthy  Ferns  suitable  for  baskets.  Indeed,  tbe 
great  number  of  them  from  their  pendulous  habit, 
and  the  graceful  elegance  of  their  fronds,  renders 
them  so  desirable  that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  have  to 
make  many  important  omissions  of  various  kinds 
that  are  indispensable  for  basket  culture.  Careful 
attention  should  be  paid  with  regard  to  watering, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  baskets  of  Adiantums, 
which  should  be  carefully  watered  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  basket,  and  if  the  outside  be  thoroughly 
watered,  the  centre  will  generally  keep  sufficiently 
moist.  Unless  attention  is  given  in  this  direction, 
the  centre  of  the  basket  will  be  saturated  and  the 
under  portion  become  nude  of  fronds. 

Tree  Ferns. 

Whether  for  the  embellishment  of  the  fernery  or  for 
effectively  decorating  the  conservatory,  no  other 
class  of  plants  is  more  useful  than  well  grown  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Arboreal  forms  of  Ferns.  Alsophila 
australis,  with  its  graceful  arching,  fronds  elevated 
on  a  long  stem,  is  very  effective,  so  also  is  A. 
excelsa.  Cyathea  has  many  valuable  species  to 
recommend  it.  The  under  surface  of  the  fronds  of 

C.  dealbata,  being  silvery-white,  contrast  favourably 
with  C.  medullaris,  C.  princeps,  and  the  delightful 
green  and  densely-clothed  fronds  of  C.  Smithii. 
Dicksonias  are  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes, 

D.  Squarrosa  and  D.  Antarctica  being  of  graceful  habit 
are  much  appreciated.  Didymochlaena  lunatata 
makes  a  handsome  specimen,  and  deserves  to  be 
more  extensively  grown.  There  are  several  species 
of  Lomaria  that  are  worthy  of  a  position  in  every 
collection  of  Tree  Ferns.  Healthy  plants  of  L.  gibba, 
grown  in  from  5in.  to  yin.  pots,  are  most  useful  for  filling 
vases,  nor  are  the  larger  specimens  when  furnished 
with  perfect  heads  less  valuable.  Blechnum 
corcovadense,  though  erect  in  habit,  produces' 
brightly-tinted  fronds  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
development,  and  is  very  attractive.  Tree  Ferns 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  should  be  syringed  or  otherwise  constantly 
damped  over,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture 
is  inhaled  by  the  white  tipped  roots  that  are 
produced  on  the  trunk.  Cyathea  medullaris  is  a 
free-growing  species,  and  requires  a  lofty  house  to 
show  itself  to  advantage,  and  even  in  lofty  houses  I 
have  seen  its  handsome  fronds  disfigured  and 
crippled  for  want  of  head  room. 

If  a  tree  Fern  becomes  too  tall  for  its  present 
position,  by  placing  a  box  up  to  the  stem  filled  with 
Fern  compost  (which  should  be  made  firm),  it  will 
root  into  the  compost  as  freely  as  a  Croton  or 
Dracaena  ;  the  process  will  be  of  longer  duration 
certainly,  but  none  the  less  sure.  I  give  two 
examples,  in  the  rooting  of  which  I  was  personally 
concerned,  namely,  large  specimens  of  Cyathea 
medullaris  and  Alsophila  australis.  Both  experi¬ 
ments  were  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  time  required  before  the  under  portion 
can  with  safety  be  severed  from  the  upper  will  be 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  It  should  be  cut 
away  by  degrees,  commencing  by  cutting  a  notch  in 
the  stem  under  the  box,  repeating  the  operation  at 
intervals  until  it  is  safe  to  disconnect  it  altogether. 

Filmy  Ferns. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  their  culture  is  aware  how 
extravagantly  fond  the  charming  Filmy  Ferns  are  of 
shade  and  moisture.  They  do  not  require  so  much 
heat  as  the  country  in  which  some  of  them  are  found 
would  suggest,  for  the  species  that  are  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  tropical  America,  West  Indies,  etc.,  are  at 
considerable  elevations,  and  in  humid  and  densely- 
shaded  localities,  so  that  the  coolest  and  most  shady 
position  in  the  fernery  should  be  selected  for  their 
accommodation.  The  safest  method  of  culture  is  to 
place  them  in  a  case  or  under  a  bell  glass,  by  which 
means  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  will  be  con¬ 
served.  The  compost  should  be  fibrous  peat  that 
has  been  well  beaten  out,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
fibre  remains;  with  this  mix  chopped  sphagnum 
moss  and  sharp  silver  sand.  Those  having  rhizomes 
succeed  satisfactorily  on  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a 
Tree  Fern,  or  on  blocks  of  wood  that  have  been 
charred,  and  sandstone  is  sometimes  used.  Hymeno- 
phyllum  includes  many  handsome  species,  so  also 
does  Trichomanes,  both  requiring  precisely  the  same 
treatment. 

The  Todea,  though  not  in  reality  a  filmy  Fern, 
so  closely  resembles  one  in  appearance,  and  also 
requires  precisely  the  same  method  of  culture. 


Todea  is  composed  of  some  half-a-dozen  species, 
but  that  which  commands  the  greatest  admiration  is 
unquestionably  T.  superba,  and  a  well-grown  speci¬ 
men  of  it  for  symmetry  and  for  the  depth  of 
colouring  of  its  exquisite  green  fronds  is  rarely  if 
ever  surpassed  by  any  other  species  of  the  whole 
family  of  Ferns. 

Compost  for  Potting. 

Unless  in  cases  to.  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
preceding  remarks,  when  good  fibrous  loam  can  be 
obtained,  preference  should  be  given  to  a  mixture  of 
tw'o  parts  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  one 
part  peat,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver  sand,  to 
which  should  be  added  a  few  handfuls  of  broken 
potsherds  or  charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  open,  so 
that  the  water  may  percolate  freely  through  it.  I 
have  found  the  majority  of  Ferns  succeed  better  in 
the  above  compost  than  when  a  greater  proportion 
of  peat  has  been  used. 

[To  bt  continued.) 
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|aRDEN1NG  ^ISCELLANY. 

PRUNUS  CERASlFcRA  PISSARDII. 

The  purple-leaved  form  of  the  Myrobalan  Plum  has 
a  double  or  even  treble  interest  for  the  cultivator. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  flowers  in 
the  open  ground  during  March,  April  or  May,  appa¬ 
rently  varying  considerably  with  the  season  in 
different  localities.  At  present  it  is  flowering  finely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  including  KeW 
Gardens,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  comparatively  severe  frosts  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  for  several  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  flowers  are  white  or  slightly  tinted 
with  blush,  and  as  they  fall,  the  deep  purple  foliage 
makes  the  tree  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  garden  or 
pleasure  grounds  until  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn. 
The  purple  hue  is  so  decided  that  very  fine  effects 
are  produced  by  growing  a  few  trees  in  clumps  or 
large  beds  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  green  or 
variegated  leaved  trees  or  shrubs  of  other  colours. 
The  tree  with  which  it  is  most  often  contrasted  is 
perhaps  Negundo  aceroides  variegatum,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  heavily  variegated  with  a  clear  white, 
and  have  a  very  telling  effect  in  shrubbery  or  land¬ 
scape  when  the  trees  are  sufficiently  established  to  be 
well  furnished  with  foliage.  Then  again  the  purple 
Myrobalan  Plum  sometimes  produces  fruit,  thereby 
giving  it  an  additional  interest.  Another  point  in 
favour  of  this  shrub  or  small  tree  is  that  it  can  be 
forced  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that  its  flowers 
can  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

ABUTILON  SOUVENIR  DE  BONN. 
Amongst  variegated  plants  of  recent  introduction, 
this  seems  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  for 
decorative  purposes,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage 
and  flowers.  The  five-lobed  and  palmated  leaves 
are  distinctly  edged  with  an  irregular  silvery  grey 
margin,  that  is  most  decided  perhaps  in  winter,  or 
at  all  events  when  the  leaves  are  fully  developed. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  orange,  with  red  veins, 
and  are  produced  by  plants  that  are  still  quite  small. 
The  chief  value  of  the  plant  depends  upon  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  it  should  be  grown  for  that  purpose  alone. 
It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  like  the  other 
sorts  in  cultivation,  so  that  small  plants  can  always 
be  obtained  for  dotting  about  the  stove,  greenhouse, 
or  conservatory,  for  it  can  be  grown  in  either. 
Under  the  low  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  the 
stems  would  be  more  sturdy,  with  shorter  joints, 
and  the  foliage  therefore  more  compact.  Small 
plants  could  be  put  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
and  even  contrast  strongly  with  A.  megapotamicum 
variegatum,  A.  Darwini,  and  A.  Thompsoni,  all  of 
which  have  yellow  and  not  white  variegation.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  comparatively  new,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 

GAS  LIME. 

This  substance  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  me, 
and  I  have  for  some  time  questioned  its  utility  for 
garden  purposes.  A  note  in  your  paper  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  R.H.S.  remmds  me  of  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  last  year,  "  For  what  purpose  is  gas  lime 
of  value.”  A  most  foolish  question,  I  think,  con¬ 
sidering  that  its  value  is  not  generally  recognised. 
It  was  stated  that  the  examination  would  be  based 
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on  the  line  of  teaching  the  pupils  had  received  from 
their  instructors,  the  County  Council  lecturers,  and 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  these  gentlemen  dealt 
exhaustively  on  the  value  of  gas  lime.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  for  what  purposes,  and  on  what 
grounds,  the  said  teachers  recommended  it  ?  At  the 
end  of  a  lecture  recently  given  by  Professor  Bates, 
to  the  members  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  he  was  asked  about  the  value  of 
gas  lime  for  gardening  purposes,  and  he  declared 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  carting,  and,  moreover, 
was  positively  dangerous.  Another  professor  has 
said  that  it  should  be  carted  into  some  barren  spot 
and  buried  fathoms  deep.  I  am  aware  that  gas  lime 
can  be  rendered  perfectly  harmless  to  plant  life,  and 
consequently  to  insect  life,  yet  for  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  it  is  frequently  recommended  by  writers 
in  the  gardening  journals. — IF.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

PRIMULA  WILLIAMS’  SUPERB  WHITE, 

The  named  varieties  of  Chinese  Primula  are  now  so 
superb  in  character  that  it  is  worse  than  waste  of 
time  to  grow  the  small-flowered  and  old-fashioned 
types  that  are  yearly  being  very  much  neglected. 
One  important  feature  about  these  Primulas  is  that 
all  or  any  of  the  varieties  that  have  been  properly 
fixed  can  be  raised  from  seed,  perfectly  true  to  name 
and  character.  This  obviates  the  troublesome 
necessity  of  having  to  propagate  them  from  cuttings, 
as  all  the  truly  double  kinds  have  to  be.  Stronger, 
healthier  plants  with  finer  foliage  can  be  secured  in 
this  way  than  from  cuttings.  A  box  of  blooms  of 
the  variety  above  named  has  been  handed  in  to  our 
office  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  The  flowers  were  all  nearly  of  uniform  size, 
and  measured  somewhat  over  2  in.  across,  making  an 
ordinary  English  lever  watch  look  small  by  compari¬ 
son.  They  were  pure  white  with  a  very  distinct 
greenish  orange  eye.  The  segments  were  so  broad 
and  so  much  imbricated  and  fimbriated  that  the  two 
uppermost  ones  almost  covered  the  surface  of  the 
flower.  The  result  was  that  the  flowers  seemed  to 
consist  of  several  layers  of  petals. 

ROELLIA  CILIATA. 

This  is  an  old  favourite  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub 
of  much  interest  ard  considerable  beauty,  but  in 
common  with  many  other  things  it  seems  to  be 
getting  lost  sight  of.  When  well  grown  it  is  highly 
ornamental  for  the  greenhouse,  blooming  from 
September  till  January.  The  large,  campanula-like 
flowers,  which  are  white  and  purple,  literally  cover 
the  plant,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
minute  heath-like  foliage  produce  a  pretty  effect.  It 
is  best  grown  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  fibrous 
peat  and  one  of  turfy  loam  not  sifted,  with  enough 
coarse  silver  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Give  plenty  of 
drainage ;  the  roots  being  very  minute,  it  is  most 
essential  to  place  the  plants  so  that  when  watered 
the  water  shall  drain  away  quickly,  as  if  the  soil 
becomes  in  the  least  soddened  the  root  fibres  soon 
perish,  and  the  plant  quickly  sickens  and  dies.  . 
Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  a  dust  over 
with  flour  of  sulphur  will  soon  rid  the  plants  of 
this  pest.  To  keep  the  plant  bushy  pinch  out  the 
ends  of  the  young  shoots  as  required,  but  do  not 
continue  this  too  near  the  flowering  period. — 
IF.  B.  G. 

AMARYLLIS  AND  OLIVIAS  AT  AIGBURTH. 
Lovers  of  these  genera  who  reside  in  the  north, 
have  now,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs,  R.  P.  Ker  & 
Sons,  Liverpool,  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a  charm¬ 
ing  display  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  varieties. 
Although  only  about  four  years  have  elapsed  since 
Messrs.  Ker  decided  to  add  these  to  their  specialities, 
the  number  and  quality  must  have  answered  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  Clivias  take  up  the 
full  length  of  the  south  stage  in  one  of  the  large 
show  houses,  which  appears  to  answer  their  require¬ 
ments  admirably,  the  plants  being  in  pots  ranging 
from  6  to  8  ins.  carrying  thick  leathery  dark 
foliage,  whilst  the  number  of  flowers  on  each 
spike  run  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four.  The 
colours  run  through  shades  of  orange-red 

to  bright  scarlet.  The  cream  appears  to  be 
Grandiflorum,  the  largest  flower,  fine  in  shape  with 
a  light  throat.  Princeps,  long  well-formed  flower, 
the  darkest  variety ;  magnificent,  extremely  bright. 
Other  grand  varieties  include  Leon  Mathew 
Lindenii,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  maxima. 
Special  advantages  in  this  class  of  plants  are  ease 


of  culture,  freedom  from  insect  pests,  and  hardiness, 
this  collection  having  been  wintered  in  frames. 
The  special  house  built  for  Amaryllis  is  now  found 
to  be  barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  flowering  bulbs. 
The  structure  is  about  20  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  centre 
and  side  stages,  with  ashes  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon  ; 
the  sash  bars  are  wide,  to  admit  the  maximum  of 
light,  the  plants  being  kept  well  up  to  the  glass. 
The  flowers  show  a  decided  advance  in  substance 
and  colour,  the  petals  generally  being  wider,  which 
forms  flowers  more  nearly  approaching  a  circle.  A 
selection  might  be  made  as  follows : — The  lightest 
colours:  Midas,  Virgin  Queen,  Fairy  Queen,  Albes¬ 
cens.  White  and  red  :  Daphne,  Melpomene,  Eury- 
dice,  Saturn,  Aspasia.  Reds :  Mercury,  Lothair, 
Hercules,  Scarlet  King,  Scarlet  Gem,  President, 
Cynthia,  Crimson  and  maroon  :  Black  Prince, 
Imperial,  The  Chancellor,  Crimson  King,  Terentian, 
and  Ruby  King.  In  the  succession  house  the  centre 
bed  contains  a  batch  full  of  promise,  strong  dark 
foliage,  and  like  the  collection  throughout  without  a 
sign  of  mealy  bug.  Other  special  features  in  this 
well-ordered  nursery  are  Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 
bulbs  and  Marguerites  by  the  thousand,  of  a  dwarf 
compact  strain.  A  visit  during  the  next  few  weeks 
will  well  repay  the  visitor. —  IF, 

PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised 
in  some  quarters  about  the  poisonous  properties  of 
this  Primula,  it  still  continues  to  gain  in  favour,  and 
is  being  more  and  more  extensively  grown  every 
year.  This  is  natural,  for  it  is  a  most  floriferous 
plant  and  easily  cultivated,  while  it  seems  to  be 
almost  of  perennial  duration.  Flowers  are  most 
abundantly  produced  in  spring,  but  so  long  as  the 
plant  continues  to  grow  it  throws  up  fresh  flower 
stalks.  No  rapid  improvement  has  yet  been  effected 
in  the  size  or  colour  of  the  flowers,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  variation  can  always  be  detected, 
as  amongst  the  plants  in  one  of  the  conservatories 
at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 


ERIOSTEMON  BUXIFOLIUS. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  now  coming  into 
bloom  and  will  continue  to  flower  till  midsummer. 
Thirty  of  them  are  known  to  science,  all  natives 
of  extra-tropical  Australia  with  one  exception,  so 
that  they  are  well  suited  for  greenhouse  culture. 
They  belong  to  the  Orange  family,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  are  not  unlike  some  of  the  Boronias,  which 
belong  to  the  same  family.  E.  buxifolius  is  one  of 
the  neatest  in  cultivation,  forming  a  branching  bush 
about  2ft.  high,  and  producing  its  flowers  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  year.  The  flowers  are  pink  in  bud  and 
fade  to  blush  or  very  pale  pink  externally,  while 
internally  they  are  pure  white  or  nearly  so.  The 
leaves  are  obovate  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
the  Box,  but  smaller,  ev«rgreen, and  densely  arranged 
upon  the  shoots  and  twigs,  The  specie's  usually 
commences  to  flower  in  April,  but  would  seem  to 
be  earlier  this  year,  for  many  of  the  flowers  are 
fully  expanded.  The  bush  grows  very  slowly,  so 
that  there  is  little  necessity  for  cutting  it  back  so 
long  as  it  maintains  its  proper  form.  Small  plants 
can  always  be  obtained  by  propagation  from  cuttings 
in  the  spring.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
sandy  and  peaty  soil,  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass 
after  they  have  been  placed  where  they  will  get  a 
little  bottom  heat. 

HEERIA  ROSEA  FLORE  ALBO. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Melastomad  was  introduced 
from  Xalapa  in  Mexico  some  years  ago,  and  is  a 
handsome  plant  when  well  grown,  on  account  of  the 
profusion  of  rosy  flowers  which  it  produces  in 
branching  cymes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  and 
short  shoots.  Like  many  other  plants,  it  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  recent  years,  and  was  never, 
perhaps,  particularly  common.  The  white  variety 
under  notice  has  been  brought  to  the  front  again  in 
a  rather  conspicuous  manner  by  a  Continental 
nurserymen  or  florist,  who  has  been  using  the  flowers 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  bouquet  making.  It  forms 
a  bush  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  with  square  stems  and 
branches,  and  flowers  during  autumn  and  early 
winter.  The  florist  just  mentioned  propagated  it  in 
great  quantity  and  put  it  upon  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Stereocentrum  multiflorum,  probably  a  slip 
of  the  memory  for  Heterocentron  mexicanum, 
under  which  it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
5,166.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  mellow, 
fibrous  loam,  sand,  and  some  old  hot-bed  manure.  The 
white  variety  under  notice  is  honoured  with  a 
coloured  illustration  in  the  Revue  d' Horticulture  Beige 
for  March.  Just  before  expansion  the  buds  are 
tipped  with  pink,  but  the  fully  opened  flowers  are 
pure  white.  Individual  blooms  are  not  of  great 
duration,  but  a  long  succession  is  maintained. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  March  aylA,— The  tables  were 
well  occupied  again  on  Tuesday  last  with  various 
subjects  in  season  as  well  as  forced  plants.  Orchids 
were  well  represented,  and  there  were  also  good 
exhibits  of  Clivias,  Cyclamens,  Amaryllis,  Daffodils, 
and  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  large 
group  of  Orchids,  including  Vanda  tricolor  superba, 
V.  suavis,  Coelogne  cristata  alba  in  great  quantity 
and  finfely  flowered,  Angraecum  modestum  and 
many  Odontoglossums.  Several  Sarracenias  in 
flower  were  included  in  the  group.  A  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  for  a  large  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  and  variety,  Coelogyne  Dayana, 
Phaius  Sanderianus,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi, 
Cypripedium  Elliotianum,  Spathoglottis  aurea, 
Lycaste  Skinneri  in  variety,  and  Masdevallia  ignea 
were  prominent  and  noticeable  features  of  the  group. 
Sanders  var.  of  Odontoglossum  elegans  was  notable 
for  the  rich  markings  of  its  flowers.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  to  Norman  C.  Cookson 
Esq.,  Oakwood,  V/ylam-on-Tyne,  for  a  well  flowered 
piece  of  Dendrobium  Venus.  Dendrobium  Rolfiae,  a 
hybrid,  and  Odontoglossum  Jenningsianum  were 
shown  by  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manchester.  A  fine  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Ruckeri  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albert 
Nurseries,  Peckham  Rye.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  a 
very  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  three 
fine  pieces  of  D.  Findleyanum,  D.  anosmura 
Dayanum,  D.  superbum  Huttoni,  D.  s.  Burkei, 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  miniatum,  and  a  curious 
small  flowered  but  pretty  Dendrobium  Tattonianum. 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gard.,Mr.  H.  Holbrook) ,  Harefield 
Hall,  Cheshire,  showed  a  piece  of  Dendrobium 
Findleyanum,  Ashworth’s  var.  A  fine  piece 
of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Haselfoot  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Blandford),  Moor  Hill, 
Southampton.  Dendrobium  Rolfiae  and  another 
hybrid  were  exhibited  by  E.  S.  V/rigley,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Tibbies),  Victoria  House, 
Dunkinfield.  The  beautiful  white  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana  vestalis  was  exhibited  by  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Vanda  tricolor 
and  V.  suavis,  in  many  very  beautiful  named 
varieties,  was  exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell.  V.  tricolor  formosa,  V.  t.  Dodgsoni, 
V.  t.  insignis,  and  V.  t.  Cambridge  Lodge  var.,  were 
very  handsomely  marked.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii, 
O.  R.  alba,  and  fine  forms  of  O.  crispum  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co,,  Clapton.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  accorded  to  Sir  John  Edwards 
Moss,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Hatch),  Thamesfield, 
Henley-on-Thames,  for  a  large  and  well-flowered 
piece  of  Cypripedium  candatum.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate,  for  an  interesting  collection  of  Orchids, 
including  Odontoglossum  Hallii,  Oncidium  super- 
biens,  Vanda  tricolor,  Lewis  var.,  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  and  various  others.  A  small  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum, 
in  a  great  variety  of  named  forms,  O.  crispum,  and 
Dendrobium  Wardianum,  was  exhibited  by  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Stevens),  Walton 
Grange,  Stone.  A  large  piece  of  Chysis  bractescens 
was  shown  by  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill.  Several 
hybrid  Orchids  of  considerable  interest,  including 
Dendrobium  Euryalus,  Phalaenopsis  F.  L.  Ames, 
and  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  They  also  had  several 
very  fine  varieties  of  Anthurium.  Cattleya  guttata 
Prinzii  was  shown  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  I'he  Dell,  Egham, 
for  Odontoglossum  crispum  Schroderianum,  O. 
Pescatora  Schroderianum,  and  several  other  magnifi¬ 
cent  varieties  of  Odontoglossum. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  showy  group  of 
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Clivias  set  up  with  Ferns  and  Selaginellas.  A 
showy  group  of  Amaryllis  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son.  Fine  varieties  were  Lados, 
Emperor  Frederick,  Ophelia,  Dr.  Masters  and  others. 
A  large  group  of  Cyclamens,  varied  in  colour  and 
splendidly  flowered,  was  shown  by  the  St.  George’s 
Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  for  which  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  accorded.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  season  or  forced.  A 
collection  from  the  open  air  was  brought  up  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  including  flowering  sprays 
of  Erica  codonodes,  E.  mediterranea.  Magnolia 
conspicua,  M.  stellata,  Pyrus  Maulei,  tlematis 
balearica,  Prunus  persica  flore-pleno,  P.  triloba,  P, 
cerasifera  Pissardi,  several  species  of  Spiraea  and 
other  members  of  the  Rosaceae.  Ribes  aureum, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  F.  viridissima,  and  many  others 
were  shown.  A  small  but  conspicuous  group  of  the 
Aldborough  Anemones  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Allen , 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Balchin  &  Son,  Has¬ 
socks  Nurseries,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  for  small  but  well 
flowered  pieces  of  Tetratheca  ericoides.  Large 
baskets  of  Magnolia  stellata,  Corylopsis  spicata, 
Andromeda  speciosacassinefolia,  and  Rhododendron 
Schlippenbrachii  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Named  varieties  of  blue 
Primroses  were  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Weybridge  and  Wisley,  and  created  a  con- 
siderab  e  amount  of  interest  amongst  the  visitors.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  for  a  collection  of  Primroses 
in  pots,  and  showing  a  great  variety  of  colour, 
from  pure  white  to  deep  crimson.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  Daffodils,  including  the  Barrii, 
Incomparabilis,  Poeticus  ornatus  and  other  types. 
They  also  had  large  pans  of  Muscari  conicum  and 
several  species  of  Primula.  Some  flowering  sprays 
of  Beaumontia  grandiflora  superba  were  exhibited 
by  Earl  Cowper  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Titt),  Panshanger, 
Hertford.  A  collection  of  hybrid  and  seedling 
Narcissi  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Appleshaw,  Andover.  Some  prizes  were  offered  for 
collections  of  Daffodils,  and  the  first  was  taken  by 
the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  Dunston  Vicarage,  Lincoln. 
The  second  was  awarded  to  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq., 
Bassaleg,  Newport,  Monmouth,  and  Mrs.  Fortescue 
Tynte,  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow,  Ireland,  was  third. 
Some  plants  of  Lavatera  arborea  were  brought  up 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener  Mr.  G.  Wythes), 
Syon  House.  Brentford,  for  a  large  collection  of 
vegetables,  including  Broccoli,  Asparagus,  New 
Potatos,  Cucumbers,  Seakale,  Celery,  Cabbages, 
Greens,  Leeks,  Beet,  Dwarf  Beans,  and  others. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Cinerarias. — In  the  case  of  dwarf  strains,  or 
where  the  plants  are  grown  with  single  crowns,  no 
staking  will  be  required,  but  when  the  specimens 
form  large,  branching  bushes  i8  in.  to  2  ft.  high, 
then  a  little  tying  out  is  necessary  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  and  regulate  the  branches. 

Petunias. — Sow  seeds  of  choice  strains  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  stand  the  pots  or  pans  on  a  hotbed 
to  encourage  germination.  Choice,  or  named  kinds 
should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  and 
growing  tips.  They  soon  root  with  the  aid  of  bottom 
heat,  and  should  then  be  potted  off  singly  in  thumb 
pots. 

Allamandas. — Those  who  contemplate  planting 
out  Allamandas  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
flower  best  when  somewhat  restricted  as  to  root 
room.  Large  plants  necessarily  require  plenty  of 
material  for  root  development,  but  that  can  be 
afforded  in  a  large  pot  or  tub,  or  a  brick  pit.  The 
latter  would  be  equivalent  to  planting  out,  but  by 
limiting  the  roots  within  the  confines  of  a  brick  pit 
of  no  great  size,  the  plants  are  more  inclined  to 
flower  freely  than  to  make  gross  growth. 

Dipladenias. — These  are  of  much  feebler  growth 
than  the  Allamandas,  particularly  A.  Hendersoni, 
and  thrive  best  in  pots  ;  therefore  when  they  are 
intended  as  roof  climbers  the  roots  should  still  be 


retained  in  pots  which  will  afford  them  all  the 
necessary  root  room  to  develop  into  good  flowering 
plants. 

Heaths  and  Epacris.— -When  those  plants  which 
flowered  early  and  were  cut  back  have  started  into 
growth  they  should  be  repotted,  or  such  of  them  as 
require  it.  Before  turning  them  out  see  that  the 
soil  is  properly  moist,  otherwise  watering  should  be 
given  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  before 
potting  is  attempted.  The  soil  used  should  be 
sufliciently  moist  not  to  require  any  more  after  the 
operation  for  some  days.  The  new  material  should 
be  pressed  down  very  firmly  till  it  forms  as  it  were 
part  of  the  old  ball  of  soil. 

,  Aphelexis. — Use  only  the  more  fibrous  peat  for 
this  class  of  plants,  that  is,  when  all  has  been 
broken  up,  it  could  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  so 
as  to  remove  the  more  earthy  material  before  using 
the  rest.  Give  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole 
porous  and  open. 

Cytisus  and  Coronillas. — When  these  have 
gone  out  of  flower  they  should  be  cut  back  and 
placed  in  a  higher  temperature  to  start  them  freely 
into  growth  again.  If  any  repotting  has  to  be  done, 
it  should  be  accomplished  just  as  the  buds  are 
starting  afresh. 

Begonias. — Old  plants  in  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  repotted  when  they  are  starting  into 
growth.  This  they  usually  do  of  their  own  accord 
when  they  have  been  kept  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
flowered  the  previous  season.  Shake  away  all  the 
old  material,  so  as  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
the  fresh  compost.  Do  not  stand  them  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  house  simply  because  they 
are  not  in  bloom,  but  place  them  near  the  glass 
where  they  will  make  a  sturdy  growth  from  the 
start  onwards. 

Calceolarias. — Now  that  milder  weather  has  set 
in  and  the  plants  are  growing  apace,  so  is  green  fly 
likely  to  increase.  Choose  a  still  evening  to  fumi¬ 
gate  them.  This  should  be  done  lightly  on  two 
successive  evenings  rather  than  have  it  done  so 
strongly  as  to  injure  the  foliage,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  detrimental  to  the  well-being  and  appearance 
of  Calceolarias  than  the  loss  of  foliage. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  that  have  been  started 
into  fresh  growth  and  repotted  should  be  well  looked 
after  in  the  matter  of  water,  and  syringed  lightly 
overhead  to  encourage  a  vigorous  growth.  They 
do  not  like  much  heat,  and  should  not  be  forced,  as 
that  term  is  generally  understood.  Pot  on  young 
plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  progressing.  When 
checked  they  are  a  long  time  in  getting  over  it,  and 
do  not  make  so  satisfactory  plants  as  they  otherwise 
would. 

Vines. — Late  houses  will  now  require  frequent 
attention  in  the  matter  of  disbudding,  tying  down,  and 
stopping  of  the  young  growths.  In  order  to  encourage 
vigorous  root  development,  all  the  foliage  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  for  which  there  is  room.  The 
primary  shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  or 
third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  then  the  laterals  may 
be  allowed  to  ramble  as  far  as  there  is  room,  till  the 
trellis  is  completely  covered.  On  no  account  allow 
the  development  of  leaves  for  which  there  is  no 
room  to  fully  expose  it  to  light.  The  leader  may  be 
allowed  to  ramble  down  the  back  wall  as  far  as  it 
likes. 

- - 

Quescions  add  AosaieRs. 

Poppies. — J.  Gold'.  The  flowers  you  sent  under 
the  name  of  Poppies  should  be  called  Poppy 
Anemones  and  not  simply  Poppies.  They  are  all 
varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria,  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers,  particularly  those 
coming  from  France  and  other  foreign  countries. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  where  they 
have  been  grown  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  They 
may  be  grown  from  tubers  or  seeds,  and  are  usually 
raised  from  seeds  in  this  country,  hence  we  are  not 
familiar  with  the  names  of  named  varieties.  There 
is  a  single  strain,  the  seeds  of  which  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  St.  Brigid’s  Anemones,  and  tubers 
might  be  had  of  double  kinds  from  those  who  grow 
hardy  plants.  The  Acacia  is  A.  dealbata,  and  is 
grown  in  this  country  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 

Potting  Oncidium. — Oncidium  :  To  pot  the  plant 
while  it  is  throwing  up  flower  spikes  would  spoil  or 
check  the  blooms.  If  it  really  wants  potting  at  all 
that  operation  should  be  performed  after  flowering 
is  over  or  when  the  plant  is  just  commencing  to 
throw  out  fresh  roots  and  commence  growing.  The 
potting  of  cool  Orchids  is  generally  performed  in 
February  or  in  September,  preferably  the  former. 
Orchid  peat  would  be  preferable  to  that  used  for 


potting  heaths  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
generally  considerable.  There  should  be  a  lar<^e 
amount  of  fibre  in  peat  that  is  used  for  potting 
Orchids,  and  it  is  generally  more  spongy  in  texture. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a  quantity  of  Orchid 
peat  and  have  it  by  you  when  required.  There  is  no 
need  to  shade  the  plant  unless  it  is  in  bloom  or 
making  its  youngs  growth.  Then  shading  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  would  be  beneficial,  and 
cause  the  flovjprs  to  last  longer. 

Liquid  Manure  and  Fruit  Trees. — C.  C. :  You 
could  have  supplied  the  trees  with  liquid  manure  in 
winter  to  their  advantage.  There  could  be  no  harm 
in  applying  it  now,  but  it  must  be  made  weaker  than 
in  winter  on  account  of  the  drier  state  of  the  soil. 
The  trees  would  even  derive  more  advantage  if 
copious  supplies  of  manure  were  applied  after  the 
fruit  is  set  and  commencing  to  swell.  The  liquid 
manure  which  drains  away  from  stables  is  about  as 
good  as  anything  you  could  apply,  and  certainly  as 
cheap.  During  dry  weather  mix  it  with  clear  water 
till  it  becomes  of  a  pale  brown  colour  ;  but  in  rainy 
weather  it  may  be  given  quite  strong  or  even 
altogether  unmixed.  The  dryness  or  moistness  of 
the  soil  is  your  best  guide  to  determine  this. 

Names  of  Plants  — Omega:  r,  Picea  nigra;  2,  Picea 
orientalis ;  the  Ivy  is  Hedera  Helix  Raegneriana. 
IF.P. ;  I,  Forsythia  suspensa;  2,  Prunus  triloba;  3, 
Erica  carnea  ; '4,  Arabis  albida  variegata  ;  5,  Spiraea 
Thunbergii.  .M.  :  i,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi ;  2, 
Cattleya  Trianae  Schroderae ;  3,  Dendrobium 

Kingianum  ;  4,  Erica  Spenceriana. 

Communications  Received. — R.  E.— J.  H  — 
C.  H.  H.— C.  F.— S.  A.— J.  C.— A.  W.  G.  W.— 
H.  C.— W.  J.  T.— W.  H.  L. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N. — Dahlias,  Carnations,  Begonias,  &c. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B.  —  Pansy 
Catalogue. 

Oscar  Tiefenthal,  Wandsbek,  Hamburg, 
Germany. — Plants,  Bulbs,  Roots,  &c. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Fruit.- 


Apples . per  bushel  4 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  45 
Grapes,  per  lb.  2 


March  2Sth,  1894. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

0  10  0  Pine  apples. 

0  — St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 

036  Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  0  80 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d.. 
ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  06  10 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


s,  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  o  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale. ..per  basket  2  0 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  i  0 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


s.  d. 
3  0 

I  6 
0  6 


2  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d,  s.  d. 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  6  o  12  o 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  0  18  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  o  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 


t.  d.  J  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  15  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  40  So 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz  6  o  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  z  6  to  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums.per  dz.i8  o  24  o 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..6  0  g  o 

Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Arum  Lilies,  lablms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  0  g 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  1020 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  to  30 
Daflodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Daflodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  30  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  3040 
Gardenias  12  blooms  40  90 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  06  09 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  20  30 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  60 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  6  to 

LilacFrench.perbch.  26  40 
MaidenbairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  French, white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 
various, doz.  bchs.  30  60 


Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch. 
Pelargoniums  12  sps. 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs. 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun. 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs. 
Primula,  double,  bun, 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  3  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  0 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  0  6 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  0  6 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  i 

Violets,  Czar,  French 
per  bch.  2 
Violets.English 

doz.  bchs.  o  9 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  0  9 
Wallflowers.doz.bchs.  4  0 


1.  d.  s.  d. 


03  10 


I  0 

0  6 
4  0 

I  6 

1  0 

0  6 

2  0 


4  0 
4  0 
6  o 
3  0 
2  0 


630 

026 


I  6 

6  o 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


DAfjlELS  BRO^ 

Town  Close  Nurseries, 

NORWICH, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering 
the  following  Choice  Hardy  Florists’ 
Flowers,  all  in  strong  established 
Plants,  Carriage  Free  at  prices 
quoted. 

Per  doz. 

CARNATIONS.  Choice  named  sorts,  in  beautiful 

variety  .  6  for  3  -,  25  for  10/-  5  6 

„  Extra  choice  varieties  .  6  for  4/-  7  6 

„  PRIDE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  grand 

new  yellow  .  each  3/6 

„  DUKE  OF  YORK.  The  grand  new  scented 

crimson .  each  2/6 

DELPHINIUMS.  Double  and  single  flowered,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  finest  named  sorts  ...  6  for  3/6  6  o 

GAILLARDIAS.  In  choice  named  variety  6  for  3/6  6  o 

,,  Choice  mixed  seedlings .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

PHLOXES,  PERENNIAL,  In  beautiful  variety  to 

name  .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

PYRETHRUMS,  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  HYBRIDS. 

A  grand  collection,  including  the  newest 
and  choicest  sorts. 

,,  Fine  named  varieties  .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

„  New  and  very  choice  sorts  ...  6  for  5/-  9  0 

PASONIES,  HERBACEOUS.  A  splendid  collection 
of  choice  named  double  dowers 

9/-,  12/-  and  18  o 

HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


Williams’ 

World  R^cnowiied 
riower,Veg^etable  and 
Agpienltural 

S€€DS 

- Carriage  Paid  — 

For  Full  Particulars 

See  illustrated  Seed  Gatalogue 
— =”  Gratis  ^  Post  Vree.-^ — 

b.s.ezjilliams^soM 

Upper  Holloway,  London.N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  506. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  loth.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Sale  of  imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


We  offer  a  splendid  collection  of  these,  including 
such  fine  showy  subjects  as  Anthemis  pallida ; 
Lychnis,  double  crimson ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata ; 
Achillsea,  The  Pearl ;  Doronicums ;  Campanulas, 
&c.,  all  in  strong  flowering  plants. 

Our  selection,  per  doz.,  4/6,  25  for  8/-,  or  30/-  per 
100. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  ^ih,  1894. 


SEASONABLE  SPECIALITIES. 

Immense  Stocks,  Great  Variety.  Splendid  Value, 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS.-Our  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  real 
merit,  including  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
12  varieties,  our  selection,  4s.  and  6s.  doz.  ;  25s.  and 
30s.  100. 

POPULAR  HARDY  FLOWERS:— 

asters  {Michaelmas  Daisies).  Conference  varieties, 
12  for  4s. ;  25  for  7s.  6d.  and  los.  6d. ;  50  for  17s.  6d. ; 
100  for  3GS. 

DELPHINIUMS,  12  named  kinds,  8s.;  Seedlings, 
4s.  doz. ;  30s.  100. 

PENTSTEMONS  and  PHLOXES,  12  varieties  of 
either,  3s.  6d. 

PYRETHRUMS,  12  sorts,  4s. ;  extra  sized  clumps, 
7s.  6d.  doz. 

POTENTILLAS,  the  best  sorts,  4s.  6d.  doz. 
VERONICAS,  Shrubby  varieties,  12  sorts,  5s. ;  12  in 
6  sorts.  3s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  Show  vaiieties  to 
name,  7s.  6d.  doz.  plants  ;  12s.  6d.  doz.  pairs.  See 
Catolngnes for  Borders,  Selfs  Yellow  Grounds. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. — Teas  and  Noisettes,  i8s.  doz.  Stronger 
plants,  also  climbing  sorts  with  long  slioots,  2si  6d., 
3s.  6d.  and  5s.  each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  forcing, 
21S.  to  36s.  doz.,  2S.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  IN  POTS.— For  planting  now.  12 
rarieties,  our  selection,  6s.,  9s.  or  12s.  Clemaiis,  12 
fine  sorts,  los.  6d.  Ivies,  gold  and  silver  variegated, 
and  small  green-leaved  kinds,  9s.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz. 
Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  9d.,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each.  Jasmines 
and  Honey-suckles,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 

TREE  CARNATIONS,  9s.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz.,  according  to 
size  and  soi  ts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  Japanese,  Large-flowering,  Pompons, 
Anemone-flowering,  Early-flowering  and  Singles. 
12  varieties,  any  section,  3s.  6d. 

DAHLIAS,  very  best  sorts,  all  named,  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet, 
Bedding,  Cactus  and  Singles,  12  kinds,  any  section  4s. 
BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.— Singles,  ^s.,  6s.,  9s. 

and  I2S.  doz.  Doubles.  12s.,  18s.,  24s.  and  30s.  doz. 
GERANIUMS. — Single  and  Double  Zonals,  12  varieties,  4s., 
6s.,  or  9s.  Ivy  leaved,  12  varieties,  4s.  ;  Scented 
leaved,  6  varieties,  5s. 

FUCHSIAS. — A  magnificent  collec  ion,  3?.  doz. ;  25  for  6s.  6d.; 
50  for  I2S  61  ;  100  for  21s. 

HELIOTROPES  AND  LANTANAS,  in  variety.  3s.  6d.  doz. 
FERNS,  for  greenhouse  or  table  decoration,  6s.,  9s.,  or  12s. 

doz.  Small  plants  for  potting  in  fancy  pots,  3s.  doz. 
PALMS,  for  stove  and  greenhouse,  also  indoor  decoration, 
9s.,  I2S.,  i8s.,  24s.,  and  50s.  doz.  Small  plants  for 
growing  on.  4s.  and  6s.  doz. 

STOYE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— A  very  large  stock, 
12  beautiful  kinds,  9s.,  12s.,  or  i8s.  12  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  21s.,  30s.,  or  42s. 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 


WM.  CLIBRAN  &  SON, 
OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION,  &c- 


^HE  Vitality  of  Seeds. — A  correspon- 
^  dent  of  one  of  the  evening  papers  re¬ 
cently  expressed  his  wonder  on  finding  in 
breaking  up  an  old  pasture  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  garden,  that  Cowslips  had  come 
up  in  great  numbers,  although  none  were 
then  growing  anywhere  in  the  locality. 
We  have  in  this  statement  practical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wonderful  vitality  of  seeds,  for 
it  is  evident  that  back  some  generations 
ago  the  pasture  must  either  in  a  woodland 
form,  or  as  natural  pasture,  have  been  the 
home  of  a  colony  of  Cowslips,  but  that 
clearance  or  cultivation  had  destroyed 
them.  The  seeds  may  have  laid  in  the 
ground  fifty  or  perhaps  one  hundred  years, 
perhaps  longer,  there  is  no  telling  how  long. 
Neither  can  we  tell  how  long  many  descrip¬ 
tions  of  seeds  will  endure. 

The  incident  serves  to  show  that  there 
are  certain  natural  conditions  furnished  by 
the  ground  that  enable  seeds  to  remain  in 
this  vital  condition  for  illimitable  periods. 
If  of  ordinary  garden  seeds  we  hear  of  some 
being  preserved  in  an  artificial  way  for  ten, 
fifteen ,  or  twenty  years,  we  regard  it  as  being 
almost  phenomenal.  Still  our  artificial 
methods  of  preservation  seem  to  differ  very 
materially  from  those  which  nature  adopts, 
and  our  success  so  far  as  recorded  may 
well  be  regarded  as  remarkable.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  need  for  this  long 
preservation  of  seeds.  Now  and  then  some 
strain  of  anything  may  become  weak  in 
seed  production  and  the  stock  fails  to  be 
productive.  Happy  then  is  the  grower  who 
may  have  carefully  preserved  in  some  air¬ 
tight  vessel  seed  of  the  strain  that  may 
have  been  saved  some  ten  years  previously 
and  yet  has  fair  germinating  power.  Good 
things  that  are  scare  seeders  merit  this 
form  of  preservation. 

A  story  illustrative  of  the  seed  preserving 
properties  of  the  soil  is  told  of  the  late  Sir 


Robert  Peel,  who  being  anxious  to  induce 
farmers  to  use  iron  ploughs  was  met  by  the 
assertion,  “  We’ve  tried  them,  and  all  agree 
they  do  make  the  weeds  grow.”  No  doubt 
Sir  Robert  was  puzzled,  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  course  was  that  the  iron  ploughs, 
in  breaking  up  the  soil  deeper,  brought 
up  with  it  some  not  before  cultivated,  and 
full  of  old  preserved  weed  seeds  which 
soon  germinated. 


^Feather  Prophecies. — There  are  few 
A,  things  in  which  the  old  adage  of  not 
prophecying  unless  you  know,  more 
thoroughly  holds  good  than  in  relation  to 
the  weather.  Only  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  there  was  every  indication  of  a  wet 
spring,  and  gardeners  were  lamenting  the 
fact  that  the  soil  was  saturated  and  in¬ 
capable  of  being  worked  or  cropped.  But 
suddenly  the  scene  changes,  the  clouds  dis¬ 
appear,  the  dripping  rains  cease,  the  sun 
shines  out  brightly,  and  then  follows  a  period 
of  weather  that  is  beyond  measure  delight¬ 
ful,  literally  a  taste  of  June  dropped  into 
March,  and  almost  directly  the  ground 
is  dried,  it  is  workable,  and  cropping 
goes  on  with  surprising  rapidity. 

There  has  been  all  the  same  a  fly  in 
our  pot  of  ointment.  The  beautiful  warm 
sunny  days  have  been  accompanied  by 
frosty  nights,  offering  some  danger  to  the 
early  fruit  bloom,  but  still  the  air  has  been 
so  dry  that  it  is  hoped  little  of  harm  was 
done.  So  far  all  has  been  well,  and 
generally  the  present  prospect  for  the 
year  in  a  garden  sense  is  a  magnificent 
one.  However,  we  may  not  long,  it  is 
feared,  be  allowed  to  live  on  hope.  An 
eminent  meteorological  authority  has  in¬ 
formed  us  that  for  several  decades  the 
years  ending  with  4  are  invariably  dry 
ones,  and  thus  with  very  lively  recollec¬ 
tions  in  our  minds  of  the  great  drought  of 
last  year,  there  is  some  dread  of  a  second 
dry  .season,  as  that  would  indeed  be  in 
many  ways  fatal  to  our  expectations. 

Against  this  prognostication  we  have  the 
unquestioned  fact  that  two  very  dry 
summers  rarely  succeed  each  other,  and  we 
may  well  hope  that  as  the  exception 
proves  the  rule,  the  exception  will  be  in 
favour  of  ’94,  because  ’93  was  so  re¬ 
markably  dry.  Now  a  wet  summer  is 
always  a  misfortune,  and  very  likely  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  greater  evils  than  is  a  dry  one. 
Happily  whilst  we  do  not  anticipate  a  dry 
summer,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
anticipate  a  wet  one,  and  may  well  hope 
without  being  charged  with  sitting  on  the 
meteorological  fence  that  the  coming 
summer  may  be  a  kindly  one. 


Whe  Orchid  Committee. — From  the 
^  announcement  that  has  been  made  re¬ 
specting  matters  concerning  this  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  occasional  cognomen 
of  the  “  awkard  ”  Committee  was  justified. 
Most  certainly  do  we  regret  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Veitch,  the  esteemed  chairman  of  this 
body  for  the  year,  has  found  it  to  be 
necessary  to  give  in  his  resignation  for 
various  reasons,  amongst  which  are  some 
that  the  committee  have  no  control  over, 
and  some  that  as  a  body  it  has.  Mr.  Veitch 
complains  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  are  materially  hindered  and 
interfered  with  by  persons  evidently 
interested  in  Crehids,  and  wdio  hang  about 
the  table,  get  in  the  way,  and  otherwise 
offer  obstruction. 

How  far  tliat  may  be  the  case  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  similar  complaints  have  not  been 
made  lately  by  the  P'loral  or  Fruit 
Committees.  But  then  these  bodies  are 
now  more  favourably  placed,  as  they  have 
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positions  which  remove  .them  somewhat 
from  the  exhibits  and  are  therefore  isolated, 
having  more,  but  far  from  absolute  privacy. 
Their  tables  are  in  a  most  inconvenient 
place,  where  there  is  constant  locomotion, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  leads 
to  annoyance,  and  all  that  is  said  at  the 
table,  let  it  be  ever  so  much  in  confidence, 
can  be  overheard.  Certainly  a  more  retired 
place  should  be  and  could  easily  be  found 
for  the  Orchid  Committee. 

With  respect  to  the  complaint  that 
members  of  the  Committee  seemed  to  show 
disrespect  to  the  chairman  by  talking  to 
each  other  rather  than  attending  to  their 
duties,  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
Committee  itself.  It  is  most  obvious  that 
duty  should  always  have  the  first 
consideration.  The  remarkable  abun¬ 
dance  of  Orchids  now  seen  at  all  the 
Society’s  meetings  makes  the  duties  of 
the  Orchid  Committee  considerable  and 
onerous,  indeed,  members  at  certain 
seasons  usually  have  a  big  job  before 
them  when  they  sit  down  to  the  table. 
It  is  therefore  indeed  surprising,  assuming 
they  are  practical  men  of  business,  as  they 
should  be,  that  they  should  fail  to  be  atten¬ 
tive  and  deliberative. 

- - 

Royal  Horticulkjral  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  on  April  loth,  when  special 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  Daffodils.  At  3  p.m.  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
“  Hybrid  Narcissi.  " 

Earwigs.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  a  letter  was  read  as  follows: — "I  have 
been  pestered  with  earwigs,  which  bore  through 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  to  get  at  the 
stone,  defiling  the  fruit,  and  turning  it  of  a  greenish- 
blue  colour,  making  it  unfit  for  eating.”  With  a 
view  to  obviate  such  mischief  in  the  coming  season, 
the  correspondent  now  sought  advice,  he  having 
tried  the  usual  traps  without  avail.  It  was  suggested 
that  slices  of  Carrot  or  Potato  be  placed  in  the 
hollow  Bean-stalks  used  as  traps,  and  that  the  walls 
be  looked  to  and  ''  pointed.” 

The  Snail  Holdings  Act. — There  is  considerable 
interest  bjing  taken  in  Cornwall  just  nnw  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  this  Act,  now  that  the  County 
Council  has  set  the  ball  rolling.  Already,  under  the 
Allotments  Act,  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
cultivators  of  gardens,  thus  adding  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  which  Cornwall 
is  so  celebrated,  but  whe.:her,  under  the  Small 
Holdings  Act,  these  cultivators  will  see  their  way 
clear  to  further  embarkation  remains  pretty  well  a 
question  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the  land- 
owners.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  county  in  England 
where  there  is  more  waste  land  than  Cornwall,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  attention  should  first  of  all  be  paid. 

The  Orchid  Committee. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  writes; — "In  writing 
to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Veitch  has  consented  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  Orchid  Committee, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Council  of  the 
Society  are  most  wishful  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  committee.  The 
difficulties  arising  from  insufficient  space  will  be  met 
as  far  as  existing  circumstances  allow.  Greater  table 
accommodation  has  been  ordered,  and  in  future  all 
‘  strangers  ’  (persons  not  belonging  to  the  committee 
or  being  ofiicers  of  it)  will  be  directed  to  withdraw 
absolutely  from  that  side  of  the  hall.  These  things 
the  Council  can  do,  and  will,  but  with  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  personal  and  private  conversation 
between  members  of  the  committee,  the  comparison 
and  inspection  of  blooms,  etc.,  not  under  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  committee  on  these 
matters,  the  Council  feel  themselves  powerless, 
except  to  appeal  to  the  general  good  sense  and  kind 
feeling  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  asking 
them  without  any  distinction  of  persons  to  be  so< 
kind  as  to  defer  all  such  more  or  less  desultory  con¬ 
versation  untU  the  whole  of  the  committee’s  work 
shall  be  finished  ;  and  this  appeal  they  are  confident 
they  will  not  make  in  vain.” 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — At  the  winding  up  of 
the  sixth  session,  the  members  of  the  Ealing  and 


District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
dined  together  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Ealing,  on  the 
3rd  inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
with  some  visitors,  and  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  Chairman,  G.  F.  Nixon,  Esq.,  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Green,  a  member  of 
the  Ealing  Local  Board,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  distributed  the  prizes  gained  by  members 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  the 
prizes  consisted  of  valuable  books  bearing  upon  the 
profession  of  gardening.  The  largest  number  of 
marks  for  exhibits  during  the  session  was  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  who  received  three  books  as  the 
first  prize.  Mr.  J.  Baird  was  second;  Mr.  Rickerd, 
third ;  Mr.  Cox,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  Woods,  fifth. 
Special  Certificates  \yere  awarded  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  for  unusually  fine  or  interesting  exhibits, 
including  Mr.  H.  W.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Baird,  Mr.  C. 
B.  Green,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson.  Mr.  Thos. 
Alford  took  the  first  aw'ard  for  an  essay  on  ”  The 
Poinsettia,”  Mr.  Chas.  Collet  coming  in  second, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Pentney  third.  Mr.  C.  F.  Harding 
had  the  best  essay  on  British  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Collet  was  second.  Mr.  C.  F.  Harding  again  came 
to  the  front  for  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tomato.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Pentney. 
Some  prizes  were  also  offered  for  two  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  Mr.  C.  Long  xvas  the  most  successful 
competitor.  A  special  testimonial  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  A.  Pentney,  the  late  Secretary,  for  his  active 
and  excellent  services  in  keeping  the  Society  up  to 
its  present  efficiency  and  high  standard.  A  very- 
enjoyable  and  social  evening  was  spent. 

The  Broccoli  season  in  the  West. — Market  gardeners 
in  the  West  have  virtually  completed  their  season 
so  far  as  Broccoli  is  concerned,  and  on  reviewing 
the  situation  they  find  that,  as  regards  profit,  it  has 
been  far  from  a  paying  one.  These  adverse 
circumstances  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  that 
about  Christmas,  the  sharp  frosts  told  against  the 
full  growth  of  the  plants,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly 
one  half  of  them  were  spoilt.  Another  cause  of 
disatisfaction  is  the  price  paid  by  the  buyers,  as  in 
many  instances  not  more  than  four  shillings  has 
been  returned  for  a  crate  of  some  six  dozen  Broccoli, 
and  instances  are  on  record  where  the  figure  has 
been  as  low  as  three  shillings.  We  are  told  that 
some  of  the  Broccoli  sent  has  been  very  inferior 
— a  fact  which  has  told  upon  the  more  honest 
market  gardeners,  and  in  other  cases  the  crates 
have  been  very  irregularly  packed — matters  which 
will  probably  be  discussed  by  the  West  Cornwall 
Alarket  Gardeners’  Association  at  an  early  date,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  more  uniform  standard  for 
next  season.  Potato  crops  in  Cornwall  are  very 
forward,  and  the  promise  of  a  good  season  are 
paramount  on  every  hand. 

Earliness  of  the  Season  in  Scotland.— A  Selkirk 
correspondent  of  7  he  Scotsman  writes  : — "  As  evidence 
of  the  earliness  of  the  season,  you  may  think  the 
following  facts  worth  publishing  :  Since  the  year 
1861  I  have  kept  note  of  the  dates  on  which  leaves 
have  first  appeared  on  certain  trees  around  this 
house,  among  others  of  a  common  Plane  or  Sycamore 
{.Acer  pseudo-platanus),  standing  in  an  exposed 
situation,  520  ft.  above  sea  level.  First  leaves 
appeared  on  this  tree  yesterday,  March  29th. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  last  thirty-three  years,  I 
find  that  the  tree  as  a  rule  comes  into  leaf  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  of  April.  Last  year’s  first 
leaves  showed  on  April  8th,  and  the  earliest  date  in 
its  record  is  April  3rd,  1871.  Thus  the  tree  is  this 
year  fully  three  weeks  in  advance  of  its  average  and 
five  days  ahead  of  its  earliest  previously  recorded 
date.  In  1888  the  tree  referred  to  lagged  in  its  first 
leaves  until  May  ist,  and  in  i8gi  until  May  loth. 
In  this  quarter  other  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are 
equally  far  advanced  with  the  Plane  in  question  ; 
and  while  there  is  little  wisdom  in  indulging  in 
confident  meteorological  prediction  either  in  the 
natural  or  in  the  political  sphere,  surely  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate  for  the  present  year  a  renewal 
of  last  year’s  favourable  summer  and  autumn 
weather.” 

The  Season  and  the  Rainfall.— There  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  present  weather  and  that 
experienced  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  this,  says 
the  Daily  Neivs,  is  rapidly  giving  rise  to  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  possibility  of  another  long 
drought.  Since  the  middle  of  last  month,  no  appre¬ 
ciable  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  in  any  part  of  the 


United  Kingdom.  In  London  as  well  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  England,  a  slight  sprinkling  has 
occurred  at  times  during  the  past  three  days,  but  the 
quantity  has  been  barely  sufficient  to  damp  the 
ground,  and  as  the  showers  have  been  interspersed 
with  hot  sunshine,  their  value  has  been  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small.  A  speedy  change  would  undoubtedly 
be  welcome,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer, 
but  also  for  the  replenishment  of  the  -wells  and 
springs,  which  are  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to 
undergo  another  serious  drought.  The  rainfall  of 
the  past  winter  was  unusually  frequent,  but,  so  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  the  aggregate  amount 
was  not  large,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  eastern  and 
midland  counties  it  was  actually  less  than  the 
average.  Last  me  nth  there  was  a  deficiency  over 
nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  and  again  more  especially 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  England,  where  the  quantity 
varied  from  about  one-half  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  normal.  In  many  places  there  has  been,  in  fact, 
a  continued  deficiency  of  rain  ever  since  the  long 
drought  of  last  spring.  The  temperature  registered 
over  England  of  late  has,  moreover,  been  unusually 
high  for  the  time  of  year,  the  thermometer  in  many 
cases  rising  above  65  degrees,  and  in  some  instances 
reaching  70  degrees. 

Smilax  Argyrea. — -As  a  rule  the  species  of  Smilax  to 
be  seen  in  their  best  form  must  have  plentyof  head  room 
and  be  allowed  to  run  up  a  pillar  or  rafter.  That  under 
notice  is  also  a  climber,  but  may  be  grown  as  a 
stove  plant  by  training  the  stems  in  some  dwarf 
form  so  as  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  The 
leaves  are  notable  for  their  great  length  as  compared 
with  those  of  hardy  and  half  hardy  species.  When 
the  plants  attain  some  size  the  leaves  vary  from  3  in. 
to  6  in.  in  length,  and  are  oblong,  three-ribbed,  and 
light  green,  irregularly  blotched  with  silvery-gray. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  South 
America,  and  is  therefore  amenable  for  cultivation 
as  a  stove  plant.  It  is  comparatively  new,  and  very 
little  known  in  this  country  as  yet,  but  may  be  seen 
with  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

- -*• - 

THE  PROPOSED  AUTUMN  FRUIT 
SHOW. 

In  thanking  you  for  the  notice  which  you  gave 
last  week  of  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Great 
Autumn  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  draw  your  readers’  attention  to  the 
subject. 

I — There  is,  I  believe,  no  such  place  in  the  world 
so  suitable  for  a  great  fruit  show  as  the  Crystal 
Palace.  There  space  and  light,  the  two  great 
desiderata,  are  practically  unlimited. 

II.  — Other  shows  have  come  and  gone,  but  until 
1892  the  Palace  show  never  failed,  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  regarded  as  the  Great  Fruit  event  of  each  year 

III.  — TheR.  H.  S.  has  offered,  with  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  Palace  authorities,  to  revive 
this  Autumn  Fruit  Show,  if  those  interested  in 
Fruit  growing  in  this  country  will  manifest  that 
interest  by  practical  support. 

lA'.  (a). — The  Palace  offer  £100  towards  the 
prizes,  undertake  the  advertising,  will  lend 
their  staging,  and  will  "  pass  ”  all  Fellows' 
tickets  of  the  Society. 

(b)  The  Society  will  undertake  the  w-hole  of  the 

correspondence,  work,  and  labour  of  the 
show,  and  all  further  pecuniar)-  and  other 
responsibility  (the  total  cost  cannot  be  far 
short  of  ;^40o),  except 

(c)  A  sum  of  £100  towards  the  prizes  which 

they  ask  in  subscriptions  from  the  public  as 
a  proof  and  earnest  of  the  practical  interest 
they  feel  in  the  matter,  this  £100  to  be 
promised  on  or  before  Tuesday,  April  loth, 
at  noon,  w  hen  a  definite  decision  of  whether 
to  hold  the  show  or  not  has  to  be  arrived 
at. 

V.  — The  show  (if  it  be  held)  will  not  be  a  men 
show,  but  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it  to  gather 
together  representative  collections  of  hardy  English 
fruits,  and  public  lectures  will  be  given  on  tw-o  days 
of  the  show  on  the  subject  concerned. 

VI.  — This  is  how  the  matter  stands  at  present.  It 
rests  entirely  with  growers  of  fruit  trees  and  of 
fruit  to  say  whether  the  show  shall  or  shall  not  be 
revived,  and  this  they  will  say  by  their  promised  or 
withheld  subscriptions. 

The  Society  and  Palace  Authorities  are  each  (as 
it  seems  to  me)  making  a  liberal  offer  to  those 
interested  in  fruit  growing  in  this  country,  and  if 
they  are  unwilling  to  accept  it  at  the  cost  of  £t.oo 
worth  of  subscriptions  gathered  from  all  concerned, 

I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  an  offer  of 
similar  liberality  will  be  made. —  IF.  IFiVAs,  Sec. 
R  H  S.,  1 17,  Victoria  Street,  S.  IF. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Awards  according  to  merit  were  granted  to  the 
undermentioned  subjects  when  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
27th  ult. 

Dendrobium  Euryalus,  Nov.  liyb. 

The  number  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums  continues  to 
be  augmented  with  sorts  that  are  great  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  originals  from  a  garden  point  of 
view.  Another  fact  is  that  they  are  often  of  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  more  easy  to  cultivate  than 
the  imported  wild  forms.  The  seed  bearer  in  this 
case  was  D.  Ainsworthii,  and  the  pollen  bearer 
D.  nobile.  The  habit  of  the  progeny  does  not.  there¬ 
fore,  exhibit  anything  new.  The  sepals  are  suffused 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  petals  are 
of  a  deeper  purple  mottled  with  white.  The  lip  is 
very  large,  hooded  at  the  base,  with  the  large 
maroon-purple  blotch  of  D.  Ainsworthii,  surrounded 
by  a  comparatively  narrow,  white  band,  and  purple 
at  the  tip.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  sup?rbum  Huttonii. 

The  Dendrobe  with  which  gardeners  are  most 
familiar  under  the  name  of  D.  macrophyllum 
exhibits  some  variation  evidently  amongst  imported 
specimens.  This  variety  first  came  before  the 
public  in  1869,  but  is  comparatively  little  known. 
The  oblong  sepals  and  ovate  petals  are  white,  the  lip 
is  very  pubescent  and  white,  with  exception  of  a 
large,  purple,  bilobed  blotched  in  the  throat.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  the  type  it  forms  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
variety.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Chysis  bractescens. 

A  LARGE  and  well-flowered  piece  of  this  old  plant 
grown  on  a  block  of  wood,  was  exhibited  by  W.  C. 
Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge, 
Winchmore  Hill.  The  waxy  flowers  were  pure 
white  with  exception  oP  the  lip  ;  the  inner  face  of 
the  side  lobes  of  that  organ  was  yellow,  fading  to 
white  at  the  tips,  and  the  middle  lobe  was  yellow 
with  some  darker  markings.  The  face  of  the 
column  was  also  bright  yellow.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

Odontoglossum  elegans  Sander’s  var., 
Nov.  var. 

In  this  we  have  a  beautiful  new  variety  of  a 
supposed  natural  hybrid,  between  O.  cirrosum  and 
O.  cristatum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate, 
and  have  the  long,  slender,  revolute  points  of  the 
former.  The  sepals  are  pale  yellow  with  several 
large  chocolate  blotches  over  them  ;  the  petals  are  a 
shade  paler  with  a  large  blotch  above  the  middle 
and  a  few  down  each  side.  The  lip  is  yellow  at  the 
base  with  a  chocolate  blotch  in  the  middle,  and  a 
long  recurved  tip.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum  Waltonense, 
Nov.  var. 

Considerable  variation  exists  amongst  importations 
of  O.  sceptrum,  which  is  indeed  only  one  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  O.  luteo-purpureum.  Several 
very  fine  forms  were  exhibited,  including  that  under 
notice.  The  moderate  sized  round  flowers  have 
elliptic  sepals  of  a  dark  shining  chocolate  with  a 
yellow  tip  and  base.  The  petals  are  slightly  smaller, 
with  a  large  blotch  above  the  middle  and  several 
small  ones  towards  the  base  on  a  pale  yellow  almost 
white  ground.  The  lip  is  incurved  at  the  sides, 
fringed,  and  pale  yellow,  with  a  large  crescent 
shaped  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of 
Merit.  The  exhibitor  was  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
gardener,  Mr.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs. 

Eria  aeridostachya. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  arching,  rain,  to  16  in. 
long,  and  bear  lanceolate,  fleshy,  deep  green,  and 
persistent  leaves  about  6  in.  to  8  in.  long.  The 
inflorescence  is  terminal  and  seems  generally  to 
consist  of  three  racemes,  each  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and 
all  arising  from  one  point.  They  are  drooping  and 
bear  very  numerous  small  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
pale  yellow;  but  the  petals  are  almost  transparent 
with  a  few  purple  spots.  The  three  lobed  lip  is 
toothed  at  the  edges  of  the  terminal  lobe,  and 
creamy,  spotted  with  purple.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 


Camaridium  sp. 

A  PLANT  shown  under  this  name  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  Maxillaria  in  habit  and  form,  and 
was  indeed  labelled  M.  Lawrenciana  by  some  one. 
The  long  slender  rhizomes  attached  to  a  raft  were 
furnished  with  small,  oblong  pseudo-bulbs  at 
intervals,  bearing  a  pair  of  linear  leaves  at  their  - 
apex.  Smaller  leaves  were  borne  by  the  terminal 
shoots.  The  sepals  were  palest  yellow,  spotted 
with  purple,  and  the  petals  creamy- white.  The  lip 
was  obsoletely  three-lobed,  and  black,  with  a  pale 
creamy  tip  and  a  black  tongue.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossums  at  Westmount  Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 

Few  gardeners  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
hold  a  higher  reputation  for  the  culture  of  Odonto¬ 
glossums  than  Mr.  David  Wilson,  gardener  to  H. 
Stevens,  Esq.  Visiting  this  establishment  recently, 

I  enjoyed  a  great  treat,  for  there  was  literally  a 
forest  of  spikes.  In  a  span-roofed  structure  not  of 
gigantic  proportions,  I  counted  upwards  of  500 
superb  spikes.  Some  of  the  plants  were  carrying  as 
many  as  eight,  and  one  O.  Pescatorei  was  carrying 
upwards  of  200  individual  flowers.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
proud  of  his  plants,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  him. 
— y,  McNab. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  Season.— -But  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
running  short  of  rain  water,  owing  to  limited  storage 
room,  the  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Most  plants  have  responded 
to  the  invigorating  influences  of  the  bright  sunny 
days,  helped  by  the  extra  amount  of  moisture  put 
about  the  stages  and  floors  of  the  houses  necessary 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  humid,  by 
making  fresh  roots  and  breaking  away  freely. 

Cattleya  gigas. — Our  plants  are  breaking  away 
wonderfully  strong  this  season  after  a  good  long  rest. 
If  appearances  go  for  anything  it  should  be  a  fine 
Cattleya  year.  A  thorough  soaking,  to  give  them  a 
send  off,  should  be  afforded,  afterwards  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them  plump  until  the  sheath  is  in 
sight  is  all  that  this  species  requires.  Too  much 
water  at  this  stage  would  cause  spot,  which  attacks 
this  particular  Cattleya  more  than  any  other. 
Growers  differ  as  to  the  best  time  to  repot  this  fine 
Cattleya ;  with  us  the  best  results  have  been  noted 
when  this  operation  has  been  done  after  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  as  they  root  freely  at  this  stage 
even  when  kept  dry,  a  state  of  things  necessary  to 
insure  a  long  season  of  rest. 

Laelia  elegans.  —  Plants  now  rooting  freely 
should  be  afforded  some  fresh  material  for  the  young 
roots  to  work  into.  The  best  peat  should  be  selected 
for  them,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
live  sphagnum  moss.  If  the  peat  is  extra  good,  I 
would  not  use  moss  with  it,  believing  that  they  do 
best  and  the  roots  keep  alive  longer  in  peat  alone. 
Laelia  Perrinii,  too,  must  now  receive  attention. 
This,  like  L.  anceps,  begins  to  root  at  the  same 
time  as  it  starts  into  growth,  and,  as  I  have  before 
pointed  out,  when  the  roots  are  most  active  is  the 
time  to  afford  fresh  material. 

Seedling  Orchids. — For  the  first  two  seasons 
these  are  ticklish  customers  to  handle,  and  unless 
there  are  special  facilities  provided  for  their  benefit 
the  chances  are  that  a  lot  of  them  may  be  lost,  not 
that  I  think  they  like  coddling  any  more  than  the 
parent  plants.  We  have  a  good  batch  of  Laelia 
anceps  and  Sopronites  seedlings,  which  at  present 
are  doing  well;  the  seed  was  sown  when  ripe  on  the 
seed  bearing  parent  Laelia  anceps,  where  it 
germinated  beyond  all  expectation.  So  far  all  well 
and  good,  but  the  time  had  come  when  some  new 
material  must  be  given  the  parent  plants  to  root 
into,  for  being  specially  fine  varieties  we  could  not 
afford  to  risk  anything  in  this  respect.  The  question 
then  was  were  the  young  seedlings  large  enough  to 
handle.  After  due  deliberation  we  decided  to 
transplant  them  to  other  plants  that  had  been  newly 
potted  ;  a  pointed  stick  was  the  implement  called 
into  use  for  the  purpose,  with  which  they  were 
dibbled  round  the  edge  of  the  baskets  and  by  the 
side  of  bits  of  crock.  This  was  done  some  weeks 
ago,  and  to-day  the  little  fellows  are  looking  as  perky 
as  possible.  Woodlice  are  fond  of  them  and  must 
be  trapped  by  placing  pieces  of  Potato  scooped  out 
in  their  haunts,  which  should  be  looked  over  every 
morning. 


Syringing. — This  may  now  be  increased  in  each 
division  as  the  days  lengthen.  The  Odontoglossums 
would  be  benefited  by  being  lightly  sprayed  over¬ 
head  on  all  bright  afternoons  without  wetting  those 
that  are  in  bloom  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  be 
plentiful  with  us. 

Temperatures. — These  may  be  allowed  to  go  up 
slightly  both  night  and  day.  Draw  the  fires  on  all 
bright  mornings,  except  in  the  very  warmest 
divisions,  which  may  be  slowed  down  until  the  sun 
is  on  the  wane. — C. 

- - 

QH^aninga  Jcom  Puilti 
0f  Srtcnc^. 

Annual  Growth  of  Trees. — For  many  years 
past  it  has  been  a  current  belief  -that  the  number  of 
concentric  rings  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  denotes  its 
age  in  years.  There  has  been  a  growing  inclination 
to  dispute  this  point,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
America,  particularly  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  has  been  given  the  subject.  Our  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Daili/  Chronicle,  says  unreservedly 
that  "  not  unfrequently  there  are  in  this  climate 
several  (rings)  in  one  season,  due  to  partial  checks 
and  stimuli  to  growth.  Not  unlikely,  for  instance, 
the  English  trees  last  summer  will  have  displayed 
this  peculiarity,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  ten 
weeks  of  drought  just  at  the  period  when  the  sap 
had  begun  to  ascend  and  the  woody  rings  to  form.” 
This  we  very  much  doubt,  for,  although  in  some 
parts  of  America  there  are  two  well  marked  seasons 
of  growth  and  rest  in  a  year,  when  two  distinct 
layers  of  wood  may  be  formed,  yet  we  are  not  at  all 
inclined  to  think  that  in  our  temperate  climate  with 
a  well  marked  winter  and  summer,  that  is,  a  well 
defined  period  of  partial  rest  and  growth,  two  or 
more  layers  of  growth  can  be  formed  in  a  year. 
That  there  are  partial  checks  to  growth  in  dry 
summers  like  the  past,  none  will  deny  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  plant  growth,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  check  is  so  complete  as  to  produce  two 
distinct  rings.  We  have  seen  Oaks,  Limes,  and 
other  trees,  including  fruit  trees  and  Vines,  produce 
a  second  or  even  a  third  series  of  shoots  in  a  single 
season  ;  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  result  of  these 
shoots  is  just  as  partial,  local,  and  limited  in  its 
influence  as  are  the  young  growths  themselves. 
Small  shoots  are  formed  as  a  result  of  this  second 
stimulus  to  growth,  but  we  regard  it  merely  as 
extension  whether  of  root  or  branches,  and  we  know 
that  root  extension  may  take  place  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  the  conditions  of  warmth,  air,  and 
moisture  favour  it.  Even  when  a  tree  produces 
many  young  shoots  by  second  growth,  the  plastic 
food  material  produced  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  any  appreciable  degree,  so  that 
the  whole  product  of  a  tree  made  in  the  course  of  a 
distinct  period  or  season  of  growth  goes  to  form  the 
ring  of  wood  seen  in  transverse  section  of  the  trunk. 
The  checks  produced  by  drought  in  this  country  are 
only  partial,  for  even  in  the  driest  times  of  summer 
the  leaves  are  producing  fresh  material  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight.  How,  then,  can  two  or  more 
distinct  rings  be  formed  ? 

Width  of  Annual  Rings. — The  editor  of  the 
United  States  Monthly  Weather  Review  has  been 
describing  the  width  of  the  annual  rings  of  two 
Oaks,  each  134  years  old,  and  is  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  they  indicate  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country  during  that  period.  The  narrow- 
rings  he  considers  as  evidence  of  a  dry  summer,  and 
the  wide  ones  of  a  wet  summer.  Thus  six  very 
narrow  rings  would  indicate  as  many  extremely  dry 
years,  eight  more  very  dry,  nineteen  dry,  seventeen 
average,  eighteen  wet,  sixty  very  wet,  and  six 
extremely  wet.  All  this  simply  proves  the  theory  to 
be  valueless  as  an  indication  of  the  weather  during 
the  long  period  of  134  years,  for  it  does  not  accord 
with  actual  experience  nor  with  the  records  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  .As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Oak  is  a  tree  of  very  slow  growth,  and  the 
primary  rings  of  wood  particularly  must  necessarily 
be  narrow.  The  growth  of  succeeding  years  would 
depend  upon  many  circumstances,  such  as  soil, 
moisture,  the  growth  of  surrounding  trees,  shelter, 
exposure,  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  etc.  One  tree 
might  attain  stately  dimensions  in  50  or  100  years, 
while  another  might  be  a  stunted  bush. 
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FIiORICOliTOt^E. 

A  Tulip  Show  for  the  South. 

Tulip  lovers  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  between  the  Royal  National  Tulip 
Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  Tulips  in  connection  with  the  show  to 
be  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  23rd  should 
the  season  be  propitious  for  that  date.  As  far  as 
can  be  seen,  however,  at  present  this  date  will  be 
too  late,  as  the  fine  weather  is  forcing  things  on 
apace  ;  but  should  it  be  found  necessary  later  on  to 
make  a  change,  the  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
May  8th  will  be  the  venue  selected. 

We  understand  that  though  our  northern  friends 
have  very  kindly  undertaken  to  promote  the  move¬ 
ment  to  re-introduce  the  Tulip  as  a  florists’  flower 
into  the  south,  they  will  be  glad  to  hand  over  the 
management  of  a  southern  section  of  the  Society  as 
soon  as  the  southern  florists  will  take  it  over,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  effort  made  this  season  will 
be  such  as  to  warrant  tbeconsummation  of  that  event. 
The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  has  valued  and 
respected  executive  officers  in  its  President,  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Lowfields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale  ; 
its  Secretary,  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill 
House,  Castleton,  near  Manchester ;  and  its 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Needham  Roy  ley, 
Royton,  Manchester,  to  whom  all  true  florists  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  spirited  action  in  this 
matter. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  which  has  just  been  issued 
comprises  seven  classes,  six  of  them  being  for  twelve 
and  six  dissimilar  rectified  Tulips,  three  feathered, 
three  flamed,  and  six  dissimilar  breeders  ;  while  the 
seventh  is  the  Samuel  Barlow  prize  for  the  best 
pair  of  rectified  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed,  of  any  class,  and  confined  to  amateurs  only. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  exhibition  will  be  held 
strictly  on  florists’  lines,  and  the  method  of  judging 
adopted  will  be  that  which  the  northern  florists 
believe  in. 

- -S- - - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  subjects  described  below  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
27th  inst.,  and  received  certificates  according  to 
merit. 

Asparagus  plumosus  Sanderi. — A  large  plant  of 
this  new  variety  was  exhibited  by  the  St.  George’s 
Nursery  Co  ,  Hanwell.  Although  about  6ft.  high 
with  several  strong  stems,  it  was  only  18  months  old. 
The  ultimate  twiglets  generally  called  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  only  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  result  is  that  the  sprays  are  characterised  by 
much  grace  and  elegance.  We  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  closely  similar  to  it  before  if  indeed  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  the  same  thing  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
had  the  courage  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Beaumontia  grandiflora  superba. — This  stove 
climber  is  now  pretty  well  known,  but  few  seem  to 
be  able  to  flower  it.  The  oblong,  leathery  leaves 
are  evergreen,  and  of  large  size.  The  flowers  of  the 
type  are  about  5  in.  long,  while  those  of  the  vaiiety 
under  notice  are  6  in.  to  in.  long.  They  are 
funnel-shaped  with  a  shortly  five-lobed  mouth,  pure 
white  and  powerfully  but  agreeably  fragrant. 
First-class  Certificate.  The  exhibitor  was  Earl 
Cowper  (gardener,  Mr.  Fitt),  Hertford. 

AnTHURIUM  ScHERZERIANUM  ATRO-PURPURJiU-M. — 
The  leaves  of  this  strong  growing  variety  are  of 
large  size,  leathery  and  deep  green.  The  spathe  is 
also  of  large  size,  nearly  orbicular,  and  of  a  rich, 
crimson-red.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Amaryllis  Olympia. — The  flower  of  this  variety 
has  a  very  short  tube,  and  a  campanulate  or  widely 
expanded  lamina  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  slightly  rugose 
on  the  surface,  and  having  a  six-rayed,  greenish  star 
running  about  half  way  down  the  flower.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Caladium  Gaspard  Crayer. — The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  of  moderate  size,  and  of  a  deep  metallic 
red  in  the  centre,  the  midrib  and  lateral  nerves 
being  brighter.  This  colour  gradually  gives  place 
to  green  towards  the  margin.  Award  of  Merit. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 


Primrose  Elizabeth  Brodie. — -This  belongs  to 
the  same  strain  as  the  blue  Primroses  for  which  G. 
F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Wisly  and  Weybridge,  is 
so  famous.  This,  however,  shows  a  departure  from 
the  other  varieties  and  might  be  described  as  of  a 
deep  plum  purple  overlaid  with  blue.  The  eye  is 
small  and  golden  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 

Primrose  Queen  of  Whites. — For  a  Primrose, 
the  flowers  of  this  are  cf  great  size,  measuring  ij  in. 
to  if  in.  across.  They  are  pure  white  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  five-lobed  orange  eye.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  very  dwarf. 

Forsythia  Intermedia. — This  shrub  is  con¬ 
sidered  intermediate  between  F.  suspensa  and  F. 
viridissima.  The  stems  or  shoots  have  somewhat 
'  of  the  stoutness  of  the  latter  ;  but  a  greater  difference 
probably  exists  in  the  leaves,  which  are  of  course  m  t 
yet  developed.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
F.  suspensa.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Amaryllis  Novelty. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  funnel-shaped,  and  rosy-magenta  with  deeper 
veins.  The  greenish  white  rays  run  down  the 
segments  for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length. 
The  filaments  are  white  and  the  anthers  yellow. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son. 

- •i* - 

USES  OF  GAS  LIME. 

I  FAIL  to  see  how  the  question,  “  For  what  purpose 
is  gas  lime  of  value?”  can  be  regarded  as  absurd 
because  its  value  is  not  generally  recognised.  So 
far  from  that  being  the  case  a  better  reason  for 
asking  the  question  could  hardly  be  given.  Gas 
lime  has,  in  its  application  to  soils,  so  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  rarely  been  recommended  as  a 
manurial  constituent.  All  the  same  it  is  evident 
that  those  scientific  authorities  who  so  strongly 
deprecated  its  use  did  not  know  what  so  many 
practical  men  know,  that  it  is,  on  very  stiff  clayey 
lands,  a  great  purifier  or  deodoriser  ;  still  further, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  we  have  in 
ridding  the  soil  of  certain  insect  and  fungoid  pests, 
and  for  such  purposes  it  is  constantly  advised. 
Whatsoever  of  harm  to  soil  or  vegetation  arises  at 
any  time  from  the  application  of  gas  lime  is  due  to 
its  lavish  use,  and  failing  to  allow  it  to  be  properly 
pulverised  and  aerated  by  exposure.  If,  however,  it 
be  thus  treated  by  exposure  on  the  soil  for  several 
weeks  in  the  winter,  or  be  mixed  with  three  times 
its  proportion  of  rough  soil,  such  as  road  scrapings, 
ditch  cleanings,  etc.,  and  allowed  to  be  turned 
once  or  twice  during  the  year,  it  will  then  make 
a  capital  dressing  for  land  that  needs  a  strong 
insecticide  or  fungicide. 

At  the  present  moment  we  find  gardeners  strongly 
recommending  its  use  as  described  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  larvae  of  the  Onion  maggot.  Any  form 
of  dressing  that  would  get  rid  of  that  pest  would 
render  great  service  to  gardening,  and  answer 
effectively  the  question  which  “  W.  P.  R.”  derides  as 
foolish.  Then  for  cleaning  land  that  is  cabbage 
sick  or  impregnated  with  slimy  fungus,  it  is  most 
valuable,  and  many  are  the  proofs  given  from  time  to 
time  that  its  application  has  destroyed  "  club  ”  germs 
and  enabled  all  forms  of  Brassica  to  grow  where  it 
has  been  difficult  previously.  Are  we  to  ignore 
such  a  potent  remedy  as  this  gas  lime  is  for  so  many 
ills  in  our  gardens  because  some  professor  chooses 
to  deprecate  it.  That  would  indeed  be  foolish.  I 
venture,  in  closing  this  note,  to  quote  that  eminent 
manurial  authority.  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  whose 
remarks  on  gas  lime  merit  attention.  He  says  : — 
■'  Lime  is  used  in  the  purification  of  coal  gas.  The 
residue  after  purification  is  known  as  gas  lime.  It 
is  essentially  a  mixture  of  calcium  hydrate  (slacked 
lime)  and  calcium  carbonate,  together  with  sulphite 
and  sulphide  of  lime.  The  two  latter  compounds 
alone  are  poisonous  to  plant  life,  but  they  are  both 
converted  into  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  (a  plant 
food)  by  exposing  the  gas  lime  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Gas  lime  is  best  applied  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  rate  of  two  to  five  tons  per  acre. 
This  manure  has  much  less  agricultural  value  than 
quick  lime  or  chalk.  ”  Now  here  is  proof  scientifi¬ 
cally  that  exposure  not  only  renders  gas  lime  harm¬ 
less  to  plant  life,  but  positively  converts  its 
deleterious  elements  into  plant  food,  though  very 
weak  foods.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  information 
given  has  a  common  sense  basis.  As  to  the  uses  of 
gas  lime  for  the  destruction  of  insect  or  fungoid 


pests.  Dr.  Griffiths  says  nothing,  because  he  is 
simply  writing  about  manures.  The  rest,  however, 
we,  as  practical  gardeners,  know,  and,  knowing,  are 
not  so  stupid  as  to  refrain  from  employing  so 
valuable  a  remedy. — A.  D. 


ANEW  HYBRID  STREPTOCARPUS- 

It  would  appear  that  Kew  has  again  taken  the  lead 
in  hybridising  two  rernarkable  species  of  Strepto- 
carpus,  namely  S.  Dunnii  and  S.  Wendlandii,  both 
of  which  are  characterised  by  having  only  a  single 
leaf  of  huge  proportions  and  large  cymes  of  flowers. 
They  are  practically  giants  amongst  their  kind  ;  but 
the  enormous  size  of  their  solitary  leaf  is  somewhat 
against  them  to  be  widely  cultivated.  That  pecu¬ 
liarity  can,  however,  be  overcome  by  hybridisation 
with  other  species  or  their  improved  seedlings,  which 
develop  several  leaves,  and  being  likewise  dwarfer, 
are  more  amenable  for  pot  culture.  When  this  has 
been  done  there  is  no  telling  what  will  be  the  extent 
of  their  popularity.  Three  plants  of  the  above 
hybrid  may  be  seen  in  the  Begonia  house,  and  they 
are  as  closely  identical  as  possible  with  one  another, 
but  intermediate  between  the  parents.  They  have  a 
single  leaf  that  is  pale  red  beneath,  having  lost  the 
deep  rusty  red  of  S.  Dunnii  and  the  deep  purple  of 
S.  Wendlandii.  Each  plant  has  several  cymes  of 
flowers,  ranging  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high  or  nearly  so. 
The  flowers  are  mostly  borne  at  the  top  in  each  case, 
and  are  very  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Dunnii, 
but  the  form  of  the  much  branched  cyme  is  like 
that  of  the  other  parent.  They  are  intermediate  in 
size  and  the  expansion  of  the  lamina,  but  _the  elon¬ 
gated  tube  takes  after  S.  Dunnii.  Their  colour  is  a 
rich  purple,  more  or  less  distinctly  tinted  with  violet 
when  they  first  expand,  and  the  throat  or  lower  side 
of  the  tube  is  spotted  wtth  crimson.  Though  the 
plants  do  not  yet  possess  the  desired  habit,  the 
great  number  of  flowers  and  their  rich  colour  make 
them  handsome,  effective  and  uncommon  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

- - 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

Next  to  Scarlet  Runners  these  are  everybody’s 
vegetable,  and  when  young  and  tender  are  choice 
enough  for  a  peer,  while  when  plentiful,  they  are 
largely  consumed  by  cottagers,  both  in  town  and 
country.  Allotment  holders  and  cottagers  grow 
them  largely,  and  too  often,  from  uneducated  taste, 
very  large  and  coarse.  Judges  at  country  shows  have 
a  useful  work  before  them  for  some  years  in  teach¬ 
ing  by  precept  and  example  the  superiority  of  young, 
quickly  grown  samples  by  giving  them  the  prefer- 
ance  when  judging  over  large,  overgrown  samples^ 
The  prevailing  idea  in  some  quarters  appears  to  be 
that  the  largest  Marrows  should  secure  the  best 
prizes.  They  should,  however,  be  gathered  and 
served  up  when  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  their  full 
size.  For  myself,  I  prefer  to  cook  them  whole, 
without  removing  the  skin,  and  in  this  connection  I 
may  say  that  Vegetable  Marrow  marmalade  is  much 
best  made  from  young  fruit. 

To  have  Vegetable  Marrows  at  their  best,  rapid 
growth  is  a  most  essential  condition,  and  they  are 
then  sure  to  be  good,  but  if  grown  slowly  they  are 
often  tough  and  bitter.  I  have  grown  them  trained 
like  Cucumbers  under  glass,  and  found  them  very 
serviceable  during  April  and  May,  and  if  placed  on 
the  market  early  they  will  often  fetch  a  better  price 
than  Cucumbers.  For  early  work,  Hibberd's  Pro¬ 
lific  is  by  far  the  best.  The  ordinary  routine  of 
cultivation  in  private  places  is  to  sow  them  in  heat 
during  April,  potting  them  off  singly  into  four  or  six 
inch  pots  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  formed  a  rough 
leaf,  keeping  them  close  till  re-established,  and 
hardening  them  off  gradually  until  they  are  well 
inured  to  the  open  air  by  the  end  of  May,  when,  but 
not  before,  unless  some  protection  can  be  given, 
they  should  be  planted  out  either  in  a  prepared  open 
quarter  or  on  heaps  of  decaying  leaves,  manure,  or 
rubbish  heaps.  They  grow  amazingly  on  these,  and 
serve  to  disguise  wFat  would  otherwise  be  more  or 
less  an  eyesore  during  the  bright  summer  time. 
Rough,  unseemly  fences  may  alike  be  hidden  from 
view  and  made  a  source  of  profit  into  the  bargain  : 
but  although  they  grow,  as  remarked,  most  luxurious, 
in  these  positions,  I  have  found  them  more  pro¬ 
ductive  in  an  open  quarter  on  the  level  ground,  that 
had  been  well  trenched  and  manured  purposely  for 
them. 
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The  market  men  grow  them  in  the  open  fields, 
sowing  them  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  they 
often  gather  them  in  quantity  quite  as  early  as  those 
ho  have  raised  the  plants  early,  and  been  to  all 
the  labour  of  potting  and  hardening  off.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  plants  raised  under  glass  often 
get  a  check  from  adverse  circumstances,  by  which 
they  are  crippled  for  some  time,  whilst  those  which 
germinate  in  the  open  and  escape  the  check  given  by 
removals,  grow  away  healthfully  and  overtake  those 
which,  from  the  way  they  have  been  nurtured,  are 
more  tender.  I  have  also  known  market  growers  to 
sprout  the  seed  in  a  gentle  heat  before  planting 
them,  and  by  so  doing  have  been  enabled  to  com¬ 
mence  cutting  a  week  in  advance  of  those  who  have 
sown  dormant  seed.  This  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  returns,  a  matter  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  for  to  place  your  produce  on  the  market  even 
a  day  before  your  competitors  often  means  many 
pounds  difference. 


making  a  distinct  looking  dish,  they  are  not  one  bit 
better  than  the  others,  among  which  there  is  not  at 
present  a  better  one  than  Moore’s  Cream.  The 
Long  White  Ribbed  is  a  favourite  with  market  men, 
but  as  the  taste  for  a  more  refined  article  is  surely 
spreading,  it  will  have  to  give  place  to  smaller  and 
more  even  growing  types. —  W.  B.  G. 

■ - - 

ALLAMANDAS. 

These  fine  free  flowering  plants  are  seldom  seen 
at  their  best  unless  growing  on  the  roof  of  a  stove 
where  their  shoots  can  be  trained  close  to  the  glass. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  necessary  to  restrict 
their  roots  to  induce  them  to  bloom  freely,  but 
experience  teaches  us  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as 
shown  by  a  plant  growing  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
houses  here.  Its  roots  have  the  run  of  a  border 
thirty  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  made  of  old  hot¬ 
bed  material,  and  this  is  one  mass  of  fibres  from 


is  Henderson! .  Any  one  having  a  quantity  of 
decorating  to  do  where  flowers  have  to  be  largely 
used  cannot  do  better  than  grow  this  ;  the  blooms 
will  usually  last  quite  fresh  for  the  evening  if  taken 
oft  with  the  calix  attached  and  dibbed  in  banks  of 
moss,  or  if  required  for  festoons,  a  bit  of  damp  moss 
should  be  tied  round  their  stems.  When  stood  in 
water  the  tube  should  be  half  filled  in  this  way.  We 
have  kept  them  quite  fresh  in  a  room  for  several 
days. — H.  C.  Princep. 

- - 

LAELIA  CALLISTOGLOSSA. 

Comparatively  few  cultivators  have  ever  seen  this 
Orchid,  and  fewer  still  possess  it,  for  it  is  a  very 
rare  and  valuable  plant.  It  was  first  described  by 
the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  in  1882,  so  that 
twfelve  years  have  el  ape  1  sinceit  first  flowered.  The 
specific  name  means  very  beautiful  or  most  beautiful 
lip,  a  character  which  it  well  bears  out  when  in 
bloom.  The  seed  parent  was  Laelia  purpurata,  and 
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In  addition  to  forcing  them,  there  is  another  good 
plan  which  will  often  be  of  great  service  where  a 
large  supply  of  vegetables  is  expected.  This  is  to 
make  up  a  one  or  two  light  hotbed  early  in  April, 
with  a  gentle  heat ;  form  a  hillock  of  soil  under  each 
light,  on  which  sow  several  seeds,  thin  out  to  three 
plants  before  they  get  crowded,  give  an  abundance 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  attend  to  stopping 
and  training,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  lights  may 
be  entirely  removed.  By  this  simple  plan  Marrows 
may  be  had  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  space  for  them  to  ramble  there  will  not  be 
much  thinning  out  needed  after  they  have  been 
stopped  back,  so  that  each  plant  has  from  six  to 
eight  shoots  and  the  produce  is  all  gathered  young, 
as  it  should  be,  for  if  many  are  allowed  to  get  large, 
the  plants  soon  cease  to  bear  as  freely  as  they  other¬ 
wise  would. 

Where  space  is  limited,  more  frequent  stopping 
and  thinning  out  will  be  requisite.  As  regards 
flavour,  some  have  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
Custard  Marrow,  but  to  my  thinking,  although 


one  end  to  the  other.  The  plant  is  cut  back  each 
winter,  usually  about  the  end  of  December,  but 
water  is  never  withheld  from  the  roots,  for  the  border 
at  all  times  is  like  unto  mud.  The  plant  soon 
pushes  new  growth  after  being  cut  back,  and  com¬ 
mences  to  bloom  about  March.  A  top  dressing  is 
then  given  about  four  inches  thick,  consisting  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  ;  the  roots  soon  take 
hold  of  this  and  in  a  short  time  it  is  a  mass  of 
white  fibres. 

From  March  to  Christmas  it  is  one  sheet  of  bloom, 
thousands  of  flowers  being  taken  from  it  during  that 
time,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred  in  one 
day,  yet  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible  so  long  as 
there  is  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  plant  growing. 
By  the  time  the  sprays  have  finished  blooming,  some 
of  them  are  near  two  feet  long.  The  flowers  during 
the  hot  weather  are  very  fine,  plenty  of  them  being 
six  inches  across,  but  as  the  weather  gets  cooler 
they  diminish  in  size  till  in  the  early  winter  they 
are  not  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  No 
shade  is  ever  given,  and  the  plant  as  before  remarked, 
is  as  though  it  were  growing  in  mud.  The  species 


the  pollen  bearer  Cattleya  labiata  Warscewiczii, 
better  known  as  C.  gigas.  The  great  size  of  the  lip 
is  due  to  the  latter,  but  the  effect  of  I-aelia  purpurata 
is  seen  in  the  beautiful  lining  of  the  throat.  The 
sepals  are  of  a  soft  rosy-mauve  suffused  with  white ; 
but  the  petals  are  some  shades  darker,  much  broader, 
elliptic,  reflexed  at  the  sides  in  the  lower  half,  and 
wavy.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  great  size, 
undulate  at  the  margin,  and  of  the  richest  daik 
purple  shaded  with  maroon  ;  the  side  lobes  are  paler, 
but  still  very  rich  and  beautiful.  According  to  the 
parentage  the  plant  is  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  but 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  very  closely  allied,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  more  a  technical  than  a  natural  one.  In 
any  case  the  progeny  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
with  which  horticulture  has  been  enriched.  It  was 
raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
opportunity  to  illustrate  it. 

The  Carnation:  its  History,  Properties  and  Management; 

with  a  descriptive  list  of  t.ie  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By 
E.  S.  Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  Yellow  Ground.  London.  Gardening  World  Office,  i, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.  is.  6d.,  post  free,  is.  yd.— Advt. 
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A  REMARKABLE  AMATEUR. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  in  all  ages  of 
horticultural  history,  the  exertions  of  the  amateur 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  general 
advancement  of  the  art.  In  no  age,  can  it  be  said, 
is  this  more  true  of  the  untiring  energies  of  the 
amateur  than  the  one  we  live  in.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  in  whatever  direction  we  may,  we  find  at 
the  present  moment  our  friend  the  amateur 
assiduously  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  perfecting 
and  promoting  horticulture  with  a  zeal  that  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  In  a  more 
concrete  way,  as  would  be  expected,  do  those  of 
keener  tastes  and  ardent  fervour  add  a  nobler  tribute 
to  the  pile  of  research  already  at  our  command. 
Among  such  are  assuredly  to  be  found  many  who  have 
made  for  themselves  names  of  which  gardeners  and 
horticulture  may  justly  feel  proud.  And  when  it 
will  be  considered  that  the  resources  of  the  average 
amateur  does  not  as  a  rule  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  professional  horticulturist,  any 
praise  bestowed  is  infinitely  more  deserved. 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  amateur 
has  not  always  been  regarded  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  merits,  and  that  much  of  his  unostentatious 
ploddings  in  the  past  were  doomed  to  be  relegated 
to  the  domains  of  oblivion.  Happily,  the  spirit  of 
the  times  affords  no  room  for  any  such  thing  now  to 
exist.  Professional  prejudices,  not  only  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  but  in  many  other  arts,  have  been,  and  are 
being,  brushed  aside  to  make  way  for  merit  on  every 
hand  ungrudgingly.  We  owe  this  pleasing  state  of 
things  to  the  impetus  which  education  has  of  recent 
years  given  to  the  development  of  all  that  is  true 
and  accurate  in  the  discrimination  of  the  beautiful. 
It  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  they  are  few 
and  extremely  remote  who  fail  now-a-day  to  feel  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  from  even  the  "little  Primrose" 
itself,  so  much  has  the  taste  for  flowers  been  diffused. 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  beauties  of  a  Primrose  have 
an  equally  good  chance  of  being  admired  in  the 
garden  of  the  amateur  as  of  the  professional,  the 
once  existing  differences  no  longer  remain. 

Few  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  struggles 
of  the  amateur — a  series  of  successes  and  reverses — 
can  fail  to  admire  the  heroic  determination  with 
which  he,  year  after  year,  on  the  ruins  mayhap  of 
complete  failure,  with  renewed  hopes  and  firmer 
conviction,  goes  forward  to  gain  the  object  of  his 
aims.  In  this  determination  is  the  secret  of  his 
success.  And  those  only  possessed  of  such,  in  what¬ 
ever  sphere  of  life  their  vocation  lies,  will  succeed. 
On  both  sides  of  the  border  we  have  notable 
examples  of  such  unremitting  spirits,  whose  motto, 
regardless  of  all  failures,  however  disheartening,  is 
try,  try  again.  That  our  country  can  claim  honour 
for  such  indefatigable  heroes  in  strife  is  something 
for  every  true-born  horticulturist  and  lover  of  horti¬ 
culture  to  be  proud  of. 

England  may  well  feel  proud  of  its  Molyneux,  but 
our  neighbourhood  furnishes  to  Scotland  an  amateur 
of  no  less  lustre.  Mr.  Calder,  Calderbank,  Trinity, 
is  a  name  well  known  in  the  horticultural  and 
amateur  circles  of  Scotland.  Like  most  men  of  note 
he  has  chiefly  devoted  his  attention — though  by  no 
means  exclusively — to  the  improvement  of  the  green¬ 
house  Rhododendron.  He  has  closely  pursued  this 
labour  of  love  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  bestowed 
upon  It  much  if  not  all  of  his  spare  time  with  very 
good  results.  His  close  application  to  his  subject 
for  such  a  lengthened  period  is  itself  enough  to 
certify  both  the  perseverance  he  must  possess  as 
well  as  the  success  which  attended  his  labours. 

Mr.  Calder  has  added  many  valuable  varieties  to 
this  beautiful  class  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  visit 
to  his  place  will  afford  greater  pleasure  and  con¬ 
viction  than  anything  that  can  be  given  by  the  way 
of  description.  The  Rhododendrons  can  be  seen 
here  in  every  stage  of  their  growth — from  the  almost 
microscopic  seedling  just  emerging  from  the  soil  to 
the  nobler  specimens  in  tubs.  Between  these 
extremes  a  large  quantity  of  selected  sorts  grace  the 
greenhouse.  And  not  without  their  interest  are 
those  plants  which  are  anxiously  awaited  on  to  show 
the  flower,  and  consequently  their  value  to  take  a 
place  among  the  select.  Some  of  these  Mr.  Calder 
informs  us  have  gone  for  seven  years  before  they 
offered  to  flower.  It  will  be  manifest  from  this  how 
much  patience  is  really  requisite  to  pursue  the  work. 
Mr.  Calder’s  generosity  is  well  known.  As  he 
confines  his  own  wants  altogether  to  some  new 


development  in  the  hybrid,  he  bestows  on  his  many 
friends  the  remainder  and  common  types,  so  that 
during  the  time  which  he  has  been  engrossed  in  the 
work  he  must  have  reared  and  given  away  a  very 
considerable  quantity. 

Mr.  Calder  has  also  proved  himself  a  master  hand 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  holds 
several  prizes  from  the  Caledonian  Society.  He 
holds  as  well  many  certificates  from  both  the 
Caledonian  Society  and  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  for  his  new  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Calder  has  quite  recently 
given  some  attention  to  photography,  a  most  desir¬ 
able  thing  for  an  amateur  who  rears  Orchids, 
Rhododendrons  or  other  fine  flowers,  to  have  at  his 
command.  If  more  of  our  gardeners  would  adopt 
this  most  interesting  and  valuable  art,  no  doubt  the 
world  would  be  favoured  with  many  beautiful  photos 
of  flowers  which  meanwhile  can  only  give  pleasure 
to  a  limited  few  who  live  within  easy  access  of  the 
place  where  they  may  be  grown. 

Visitors  to  Mr.  Calder’s  place  will  find  him  very 
courteous,  and  ready  to  give  any  information  on  the 
subjects  which  time  and  great  attention  and  obser¬ 
vation  have  made  him  master  of.  We  wish  him  and 
all  such  earnest  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  floriculture 
all  future  success  in  the  pursuit  of  this  praiseworthy 
study. — D.  Chisholm,  Wardie  House,  Granton. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  HORTICULTURE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{Cotitimied  from  p.  484.) 

Hard  Wooded  Plants  (Greenhouse). 

These  are  seldom  seen  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  tried  by  many  of  the  most  practical 
gardeners,  anxious  to  have  some  of  their  favourites, 
but  they  fail  entirely  ;  the  very  hot  weather  is  too 
much  for  them.  I  am  now  speaking  of  such  as 
Aphelexis,  Boronias  and  Hard  Wooded  Heaths. 

Plants  of  American  Introduction. 

The  credit  is  due  to  our  horticultural  friends  in 
America  for  introducing  many  plants  of  sterling 
merit,  the  result  of  importations,  &c.  They  have 
raised  many  good  hybrid  Orchids,  Nepenthes, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  and  Pelargoniums ;  the 
following  are  well  known  amongst  us,  namely, 
Nepenthes  Morgan!,  Williams!!,  Outramii,  and 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  plenissima.  Hydrangea 
Thomas  Hogg,  Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner,  Helio¬ 
trope  White  Lady,  many  good  Chrysanthemums, 
Roses, Pelargoniums,  Tuberose,  Pearl,  and  Excelsior, 
Lilium  Harris!!,  &c.,  &c.  A  good  many  .of  these  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  myself.  Here  I 
may  say  that  the  last  two  mentioned  are  grown  by 
the  acre. 

New  York. 

New  York  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  busy  com¬ 
mercial  centre,  and  so  it  is  as  regards  the  nursery 
and  seed  trade.  There  are  many  very  large  horticul¬ 
tural  establishments,  and  the  cut-flower  trade 
especially  is  carried  on  in  a  very  extensive  way. 
There  are  hundreds  of  florist  shops,  a  great  number 
of  which  are  worked  in  conjunction  with  country 
establishments,  but  the  majority  are  supplied  with 
flowers  from  the  growers,  who  make  specialities  of 
various  things.  The  demand  is  very  extensive,  and 
enormous  prices  are  paid  for  floral  designs,  as  well 
as  for  loose  spring  flowers,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Pansies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Narcissus  and  such  like 
are  extravagantly  worn  by  the  ladies  ;  it  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  to  see  them  with  a  dozen 
enormous  Roses,  in  the  belts  arcund  their  waists,  or 
a  bunch  of  three  or  four  dozen  Pansy  blooms. 
When  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  I  frequently 
saw  coloured  ladies  with  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen 
Daffodils  worn  in  the  same  way. 

The  festive  seasons  are  rare  harvests  for  the 
florists.  At  Easter  the  prices  for  the  following  were, 
cut  Violets  4s.  per  100,  Roses  (best)  2S.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
each,  Callas  is.  fid.  each.  Mignonette  24  sprays 
2S.  fid..  Narcissus  4s.  per  dozen,  Lilium  longiflorum 
and  Harris!!  2s.  each.  Pansies  about  id.  each,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  At  weddings  and  funerals,  large 
and  expensive  designs  are  made  up  in  the  form  of 
floral  tributes,  and  enormous  quantities  of  flowers 
are  used.  The  saloon  of  the  splendid  Cunard 
steamer  in  which  I  returned  was  completely  filled 
with  floral  designs,  presented  to  friends  leaving  for 
Europe,  some  of  which  must  have  cost  at  least 
£20  to  /30  each,  designs  of  ships  8  ft.  long  being 
among  them  made  of  the  choicest  flowers.  Just  now 


a  great  amount  of  rivalry  exists  among  the  leading 
florists  ;  one  or  two  of  them  have  taken  large  halls 
and  converted  them  into  promenade  flower  shows, 
and  beautifull)  done  they  are,  far  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  of  tlfe  soft  ever  seen  before. 

New  York  has  an  influential  Horticultural  Society, 
and  I  have  been  present  at  several  of  its  shows  in 
the  capacity  of  judge,  so  have  had  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  various  exhibits.  The 
principal  features  are  the  groups  arranged  for 
effect  ;  the  Orchids,  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
cut  flowers  and  Carnations  are  well  arranged  and 
extensively  shown.  The  Roses  are  marvellous ; 
flowers,  instead  of  being  shown  as  they  are  with  us, 
are  shown  with  a  foot  or  so  of  wood  and  foliage, 
which,  in  my  mind,  is  infinitel}-  better.  This  society 
is  working- hard  to  establish  itself  upon  a  sound 
basis ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  wealthy,  who 
might  support  such  an  institution  as  this,  do  very 
little  to  assist  it. 

Plant  sales  are  held  in  New  York  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  the  city  can  boast  of  numbering 
amongst  its  citizens  one  of  the  best  horticultural 
auctioneers  I  have  ever  heard  in  a  rostrum.  This 
gentleman  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Billy  Elliott," 
and  has  premises  in  Dey  Street.  All  valuable 
collections  of  plants  from  far  and  near  are 
sent  to  him  for  disposal,  and  it  was  stated 
that  when  the  valuable  collection  of  Orchids  formed 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Morgan  was  being  sold  this  "  Billy 
Elliott  ”  could  roll  out  more  words  in  a  minute  than 
any  other  man  in  America ;  I  think  so,  too,  for  his 
volubility  is  wonderful.  In  April  and  May  the  great 
spring  sales  of  bedding  plants  take  place,  and  are 
made  up  in  boxes  of  from  25  to  50  nice,  clean 
healthy  stuff  fit  to  plant  out,  and  they  realise  very 
much  about  the  same  prices  as  they  would  here  in 
our  markets.  At  Orchid  sales  the  plants  com¬ 
mand  good  prices,  buyers  coming  from  far  and  near. 

The  parks,  squares,  and  cemeteries  of  New  York 
are  well  laid  out,  and  planted.  The  Central  Park 
is  very  extensive,  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
ornamented  with  fine  trees ;  it  has  good  roads,  and 
costly  bridges,  but  lacks  age  to  make  it  equal  in 
beauty  to  ours.  Greenwood  Cemetery  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest  in  the  world ;  it  has  fine 
lakes,  an  undulating  surface,  plenty  of  shade,  costly 
monuments,  and  all  the  other  melancholy  attractions 
possible  to  find  in  any  place  of  sepulture.  The 
squares  are  greatly  patronised,  are  well  planted, 
and,  at  the  time  of  my  visits,  the  beds  have  always 
been  gay  with  seasonable  flowers.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  seats  for  the  weary  and  fountains  for  the 
thirsty.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  there  are 
many  lovers  of  plants  among  the  amateurs,  but  the 
finest  private  places  are  away  out  of  the  city.  For 
miles  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson  River  are 
studded  with  fine,  well-kept  places,  and  the  trip  up 
that  river  is  a  very  delightful  one,  and  is  the  most 
pleasant  way  of  reaching  Albany  from  New  York. 

At  Albany  there  are  several  florists  and  collections 
of  plants,  among  the  latter  I  previously  mentioned 
those  of  Erastus  Corning  and  General  Rathbone. 
At  Troy  I  saw  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum 
with  over  twenty-four  spikes — a  specimen  I  shall 
never  forget.  There  are  several  public  squares  and 
cemeteries  here  which  are  well  kept.  After  leaving 
Albany,  on  the  way  to  Rochester,  one  passes  through 
a  magnificent  undulated,  well-wooded  countr)',  con¬ 
taining  many  features  of  interest,  fine  ravines, 
waterfalls,  etc.  You  pass  through  Utica,  the  capital 
of  Onrida  ;  Rome,  a  thriving  town  on  the  Mohawk 
River ;  Syracuse,  where  the  extensive  salt  wells  are 
situated ;  Auburn,  the  capital  of  Cayuga  County, 
where  one  of  the  large  New  York  prisons  is  located  ; 
and  Palmyra,  before  arriving  at  the  beautiful  town 
of  Rochester.  There  are  several  horticulturists  at 
the  places  mentioned  who  are  promising  to  become 
patrons  of  gardening. 

Rochester. 

Rochester,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  North  New 
York  State,  is  situated  on  the  Yenesee  River.  It 
contains  some  very  fine  see  1  establishments,  where 
a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  business  is  carried 
on  ;  but  to  give  a  description  of  them  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  so  I  must  confine  myself  to  plant 
establishments.  Here  has  been  established  within 
the  last  few  years  what  promises  in  future  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  collections  of  plants  in 
America.  W.  S.  Kimball,  Esq.,  is  the  enthusiast  ; 
he  has  started  well,  and  what  is  more,  the  plants  are 
doing  well.  He  fortunately  procured  the  services  of 
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Mr.  George  Savage,  whose  English  training  and 
American  experience  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  best 
gardeners  in  the  States  ;  both  master  and  man  work 
well  together,  and  it  is  always  pleasing  to  meet  such. 
The  houses  here  are  first-rate  for  the  purpose  ;  some 
very  fine  new  ones  were  being  erected  at  the  time  of 
my  last  visit  for  Orchids.  Several  fine  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias  were  in  flower,  including  a  huge  mass  of  C. 
Skinneri  with  over  250  flowers,  also  several  good 
Dendrobes,  Cypripediums,  Vandas,  Aerides,  Angrae- 
cums,  and  many  others  were  in  flower,  making  a 
very  fine  display.  In  addition  to  the  Orchid  houses 
there  is  a  grand  aquatic  house,  where  all  the 
Nymphaeas  and  Victoria  Regia  do  well.  Mr. 
Kimball  most  liberally  throws  open  his  houses  to  the 
public,  a  treat  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  rich 
and  poor,  and  which  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
same  classes  in  other  towns  if  some  of  those  in 
possession  of  plants  would  follow  his  example.  In  a 
few  years  this  collection  will  outdo  some  of  the  older 
ones. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara. 

From  Rochester  Niagara  is  easily  reached,  and  here 
are  the  celebrated  falls  which  are  known  all  over  the 
world ;  it  is  said  that  25,000  tons  of  water  pass  over 
the  ridge  every  second,  it  is  indeed  a  grand  and 
imposing  sight.  There  are  several  very  interesting 
features  here,  viz..  The  Rapids,  Goat  Island,  The 
Whirlpool,  The  Burning  Spring,  and  something 
novel  for  those  who  like  to  venture,  as  I  did,  under 
the  falls,  when  you  must  be  provided  with  waterproof 
clothing  and  a  cool  collected  man  as  guide.  Here 
is  also  the  celebrated  suspension  bridge  which 
connects  America  with  Canada.  Buffalo  is  easily 
reached  from  here,  but  there  is  nothing  in  gardening 
there  worthy  of  mention.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
forest  city,  is  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  so  called 
on  account  of  the  wide  streets  being  lined  with  fine 
Elms,  which  give  it  a  very  interesting  and  grand 
appearance.  A  few  Orchid  growers  are  beginning 
here.  There  is  also  a  good  park  with  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Commodore  Perry, 
and  a  grand  cemetery  called  Wood  Lawn. 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

At  Toledo  and  Fort  Wayne  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  but  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
there  are  several  flourishing  florists,  and  some  good 
private  places  are  springing  up.  Chicago  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  beautifully 
situated  on  ground  sloping  from  Lake  Michigan,  and 
with  the  Chicago  River  running  through  the  entire 
city  adds  to  its  beauty  and  commercial  convenience. 
The  city  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  fine  buildings  of 
enormous  size.  One  would  little  think  that  so 
recently  as  1874  such  a  calamity  existed  as  the  great 
fire  which  completely  prostrated  the  place  for  a 
while.  Here,  as  you  no  doubt  are  all  aware,  was 
held  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893,  one  of  the  largest 
exhibitions  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  are 
several  fine  parks  and  cemeteries  which  are  well 
laid  out,  but  want  time  to  give  them  an  established 
appearance  in  most  cases.  The  Union  Park  is  the 
most  complete. 

I  come  now  to  the  State  of  Massachusets,  in 
which  are  situated  Boston  and  Newport.  You  can 
leave  New  York  by  rail  or  boat,  the  latter  being  the 
most  pleasant  mode  of  conveyance.  The  steamers 
of  the  Fall  River  Line  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  by  taking  one  on  this  line  you  can  call  at 
Newport  and  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  fashionable  American  watering  places — the 
Brighton  of  America — -and  it  is  here  where  the 
wealthy  reside  during  the  summer.  The  Vanderbilts 
and  the  Lorillards  have  fine  summer  places  here,  and 
there  are  a  few  good  collections  of  plants  to  be  seen. 

Boston. 

The  journey  from  Newport  to  Boston  is  easily 
accomplished,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city 
gardening  is  carried  out  more  extensively  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  States.  Here  is  established  the  home 
of  the  flourishing  Massachusets  Horticultural  Society, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Society  has 
fine  halls  and  a  splendid  library  containing  all  the 
works  possible  to  obtain  relating  to  the  profession  of 
horticulture  and  to  which  the  members  have  free 
access  at  any  time.  It  is  here  where  the  flower 
shows  and  meetings  are  held  which  have  done  so 
much  to  stimulate  a  love  for  plants  amongst  all 
classes.  There  are  also  well-kept  public  grounds 
with  large  lakes  and  bridges,  good  walks,  and  fine 
statues ;  and  there  are  many  private  establishments 
around  Boston  more  like  English  noblemen’s  places 


than  anything  else.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
lovely  place  of  H.  H.  Hunniwell,  Esq.,  a  few  miles 
out,  where  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  collection  of  Conifers, 
ornamental  trees,  hardy  shrubs,  grand  specimen 
Azalias  and  greenhouse  plants,  fine  stately  Palms 
and  Cycads,  good  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  fine 
undulated  grounds,  well  kept  and  beautifully  laid  . 
out,  all  reflecting  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Harris,  the 
energetic  gardener,  who  has  had  charge  of  all  the 
treasures  here  for  many  years. — A .  Ouiram. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS. 

To  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  Sir 
John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  sent  up  from  Penllergare  some 
cut  trusses  of  several  varieties,  with  the  following 
remarks  ; — I  send  up  a  few  trusses  of  Himalayap 
Rhododendrons,  and  have  selected  six,  namely. 
Rhododendron  barbatum,  which  has  been  in 
bloom  for  the  past  six  weeks;  R,  Thomsoni,  just 
commencing ;  R.  arboreum,  pink  variety ;  R. 
Falconeri,  R.  grande,  and  R.  Campbelli.  None  of 
my  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  have  been  injured 
by  the  winter,  though  in  the  first  week  of  1894  we 
had  24°  of  frost  for  about  a  week  ;  and  later  on, 
when  the  Rhododendron  blooms  were  expanding, 
we  had  on  February  19th  and  20th,  14°  of  frost  each 
night,  with  what  effect  upon  the  bloom  you  may 
judge  for  yourself.  I  should  say  the  plants  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  natural  protection  from  adjacent 
trees,  but  absolutely  none  of  artificial  nature.  Very 
much  advantage  and  pleasure  may  be  obtained  by 
those  who  exercise  their  judgment  in  distinguishing 
between  the  species  of  these  Himalayan  Rhododen¬ 
drons  which  are  being  proved  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  those  which  require  greenhouse  shelter,  and, 
given  suitable  soil  and  climate,  we  may  expect  to 
see  them  more  generally  grown  than  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  the  case.  Where  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  in  the  summer,  before  the  autumn  and 
winter  frosts  commence,  many  species  will  stand  the 
cold  with  impunity,  but  the  danger  arises  when  the 
spring  frosts  recur  after  the  buds  have  begun  to 
grow.  Some  are  much  earlier  than  others  in  their 
leaf-action,  and  run  a  risk  of  getting  the  tender 
foliage  cut  off  where  later  sorts  escape,  and  these  of 
course  cannot  be  accounted  as  hardy  as  the  later 
species.  Frost  on  the  expanded  bloom  may  destroy 
a  truss,  and  yet  four  or  five  days  later  fresh  trusses 
take  the  place  of  those  injured,  for  the  expanded 
pips  resist  frost  in  a  wonderful  manner.  All  the 
blooms  now  sent  have  experienced  frost,  namely, 
61  on  the  i6th,  and  7°  on  March  17th.  Taking  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker's  “  Flora  of  British  India”  as  my 
guide,  and  judging  from  it  of  the  approximate 
elevations  at  which  the  species  occur,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  that  those  which  grow  in  their  native  habita¬ 
tions  at  9,000  feet  or  upwards  above  the  sea-level 
will  be  found  to  prove  hardy  enough  to  thrive  out- 
of-doors  with  us.  1  am  trying  and  proving  the 
following  species :  —  Rhododendron  grande,  R. 
Hodgsoni,  R.  Falconeri,  R.  arboreum,  R.  niveum, 
R.  campanulatum,  R  lanatum,  R.  campylocarpum, 
R.  Griffithianum,  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  Hookeri,  R. 
barbatum,  R.  Edgworthii,  R.  ciliatum,  R.  glaucum, 
and  R.  cinnabarinum,  and  there  are  others  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  and  try.  Prolonging  the  season  is 
one  advantage,  the  magnificent  foliage  for  winter 
decoration  which  is  afforded  by  many  species  is 
another,  while  the  colours  of  the  bloom  of  other 
species  are  such  as  no  lover  of  the  genus  can  pass  by 
without  admiration. 

- - - 

(IaRDENING  ^ISCELLANY. 


STENANDRIUM  LINDENI. 

In  this  new  plant  we  have  something  very  closely 
allied  to  Eranthemum,  not  merely  in  habit  but  in 
relationship.  There  is  another  species  at  least  in 
cultivation,  namely  S.  igneum,  more  correctly  named 
Chamaeranthemum  igneum,  a  Peruvian  plant.  Both 
the  latter  and  the  plant  under  notice  are  rendered 
ornamental  by  their  foliage  alone,  and  they  are 
therefore  grown  as  fine  foliaged  stove  plants.  The 
leaves  of  that  under  notice  are  of  a  peculiar 
brownish  olive  green  with  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
midrib,  and  the  principal  nerves  given  off  from  it. 
Sometimes  this  pale  hue  extends  across  nearly  the 
whole  surface.  No  doubt  age  affects  the  particular 
colour  of  the  leaf  to  some  extent,  and  also  the  stage 


of  growth,  and  the  time  of  the  year.  The  plant  may 
be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 


GARDENIA  GUMMIFERA. 

The  commonly  cultivated  Gardenia  is  not  the  only 
one  worth  growing  whether  for  its  fragrance  or  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  A  specimen  of  the  above 
named  species  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past 
in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  elliptic  and 
about  as  large  as  those  of  the  old  double  white 
Camellia ;  they  are  closely  and  conspicuously  lined 
with  nerves  and  closely  netted  with  finer  veins. 
When  they  first  develop  they  have  a  peculiar  shiny 
appearance,  as  if  varnished  over,  and  are  even 
gummy  while  still  in  bud.  The  flowers  are  single, 
of  large  size,  pure  white,  and  developed  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  apparently  sometimes  from 
the  forkings  of  the  stem  as  in  other  species.  They 
consist  of  five  unequal  sided  segments,  and  give  off 
a  powerful  fragrance  that  is  equally  agreeable  as 
that  of  the  common  kind  ;  but  is  even  stronger. 

CENTRADENIA  ROSEA. 

This  charming  dwarf-growing  plant  is  one  of  those 
things  which  almost  any  one  can  grow  who  has  a 
greenhouse,  yet  just  now  how  few  there  are  who  do 
grow  it.  The  growth  is  light,  somevi hat  pendulous, 
with  rose  coloured  flowers  which  are  produced  in 
abundance.  It  makes  a  most  agreeable  change  in 
decorative  arrangements,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  grown  in  quantity  for  that  purpose,  being  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  in  spring  and  not  over  partic¬ 
ular  as  to  soil,  though  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and 
peat,  made  moderately  sandy,  suits  it  best ;  it  should 
not  be  over  potted. —  W.B.G. 

EUADENIA  EMINENS. 

Many  gardeners  would  doubtless  regard  this  plant 
as  more  curious  than  beautiful,  still  it  is  as  uncom¬ 
mon  as  it  is  curious,  and  belongs  to  a  family  that  is 
seldom  represented  in  gardens,  with  exception  of  a 
few  species  of  Cleome.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Caper 
family,  and  being  a  native  of  Liberia  is  more  in 
character  with  the  vegetation  of  that  hot  region 
than  the  soft-wooded  Cleomes  just  mentioned.  The 
plant  is  dwarf,  woody,  and  of  slow  growth,  with 
leathery  leaves  divided  up  into  three  oblong-elliptic 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  plant,  and  are  borne  in  crown-like  clusters  at  the 
top  of  the  plant.  There  are  four  petals,  of  which 
the  two  upper  ones  are  long,  curved,  and  greenish- 
yellow,  while  the  lower  two  are  small  and  spathu- 
late.  It  is  flowering  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

OLIVIA  J.  FRASER. 

Both  the  flowers  and  truss  of  this  new  variety  are 
of  large  size,  but  may  yet  become  larger  as  the 
plant  attains  the  ultimate  dimensions  of  which  it  is 
capable.  It  is  a  seedling,  and  has  just  flowered  for 
the  second  time  in  one  of  the  conservatories  of 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill.  The  segments 
of  the  flower  are  broad  and  much  imbricated,  with 
the  inner  ones  much  the  broadest ;  all  are  orange- 
scarlet  and  white  at  the  base,  with  exception  of  a 
pale  sulphur  band  along  the  middle.  In  the  same 
collection  are  many  other  seedling  plants  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  show  their  true  character.  Most  of 
them  have  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  greater  or  less 
length,  and  of  some  shade  of  orange-scarlet,  some¬ 
times  intense,  and  in  other  cases  soft  orange  more  or 
less  tinted  with  salmon  ;  but  the  broad  segments  are 
their  leading  features.  The  old  and  typical  form  of 
the  plant  with  its  starry  flowers  must  by-and-bye 
disappear  from  cultivation. 

PEPEROMIA  METALLICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  species  of 
Peperomia  known  to  science,  very  few  of  them  com¬ 
paratively  find  their  way  into  gardens  generally  as 
decorative  plants.  Some  of  them  are  admittedly 
pretty,  and  that  must  be  the  verdict  towards  the 
subject  of  this  note  when  it  comes  to  be  better 
known.  Those  who  know  Pelionia  Daveanana 
would  readily  think  of  it  when  they  see  this  plant 
for  the  first  time.  The  resemblance  is  chiefly  in  the 
leaves,  for  the  habit  of  this  plant  appears  to  be 
upright  while  that  of  Pelionia  is  trailing.  The  leaves 
are  oblong-elliptic,  and  of  a  deep  metallic  green  with 
a  light  green  band  along  the  centre;  the  under 
surface  is  red  netted  with  darker  red  veins.  We 
noted  this  new  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  dwarf  and  compact. 
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EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

[Concluded  from  p.  488  ) 

Hints  as  to  Potting. 

The  principal  potting  operations  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  spring.  Nevertheless  it  is  often  necessary 
to  repot  such  plants  as  require  it,  at  nearly  all 
periods  of  the  year,  and  careful  potting  is  one 
important  point  with  regard  to  successful  culture. 
In  the  first  place  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  it 
should  not  be  done.  No  plant  should  ever  be  repotted 
when  in  a  dry  condition,  and  if  there  be  any  plants 
that  have  become  pot-bound,  the  ball  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  very  firm,  and  water  can  only  permeate 
through  it  with  difficulty.  If  such  plants  are  turned 
out  and  placed  into  a  larger  pot  without  interfering 
with  the  ball  (which  is  often  the  case,  when  the 
operation  is  performed  by  the  inexperienced),  and 
the  cotTipost  to  fill  up  the  space  but  imperfectly 
rammed,  the  consequence  will  be  that  water  will  find 
its  way  through  the  fresh  compost,  leaving  the  ball 
of  the  plant  entirely  dry.  In  repotting,  the  old  ball 
of  every  plant  should  be  carefully  pricked  over  with 
a  pointed  stick,  and  the  roots  loosened  on  the  out¬ 
side  as  much  as  possible.  Should  the  ball  of  the 
plant  be  extra  firm,  the  compost  added  should  also 
be  made  extra  firm,  so  that  the  water  given  will  take 
some  time  to  pass  through  it,  when  the  old  ball 
will  be  equally  moistened.  These  items,  however 
simple  they  may  appear,  will  form  important 
auxiliaries  to  successful  culture. 

Manure  Beneficial  to  Ferns. 

The  application  of  artificial  manure  when  carefully 
performed  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
There  are  now  various  preparations,  many  of  which 
are  valuable  stimulants.  Clay’s  Fertiliser  when 
judiciously  applied  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
as  beneficial  food  for  Ferns,  and  being  slow  in  action 
no  dangerous  results  ensue  from  its  use.  It  does 
not  dissolve  freely  in  water,  and  the  best  method  of 
applying  it  is  by  scattering  it  thinly  over  the  surface 
of  the  pot,  which  should  be  pricked  over  with  a 
pointed  stick.  Soot  is  also  a  satisfactory  stimulant 
when  thoroughly  dissolved  before  using  it.  The 
most  effectual  method  is,  to  place  about  half  a 
bushel  of  pure  soot  into  a  cask  about  the  size  of  a 
petroleum  cask  ;  make  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  soot, 
then  pour  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and  commence  to 
mix  by  degrees  until  the  whole  of  the  soot  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  consistency  of  paste ;  then  add  a 
couple  of  cans  of  boiling  water,  when  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  ;  then  fill  up  the  cask 
with  cold  water.  In  twenty-four  hours  if  the  soot  be 
pure  all  the  sediment  will  be  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  soot  water  will  be  left  as  clear  and  transparent 
as  brandy  ;  should  any  scum  arise  on  the  surface  it 
should  be  skimmed  off.  To  some  this  method  of 
procedure  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  by  dissolving 
the  soot  in  boiling  water  the  fertilising  properties  are 
extracted  and  transformed  into  a  purified  liquid,  and 
as  the  food  of  plants  must  be  in  a  liquid  state  before 
it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  the  desirability  of 
this  process  is  at  once  apparent.  Should  a  plant  be 
troubled  with  earth-worms  a  few  waterings  with  the 
above  will  materially  assist  in  removing  them. 

Insects  Troublesome  to  Ferns. 

The  Ferns  that  are  grown  in  the  greatest  heat  are 
the  most  likely  to  get  infested  with  insects,  and  there 
is  no  better  way  of  propagating  insects  than  by 
allowing  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  A 
vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  for  the  appearance  of 
scale,  which  should  be  removed  with  a  soft  brush  or 
sponge.  The  young  fronds  of  Ferns  often  become 
infested  with  green  fly,  but  the  most  troublesome  of 
all  are  thrips,  which  are  enemies  to  be  dreaded  ; 
and  to  keep  them  in  check  renders  constant  fumiga¬ 
tion  imperative. 

Distribution. 

It  is  evident  there  are  but  few,  if  any  other  family  of 
plants  that  claim  a  wider  geographical  distribution. 

In  the  first  instance  I  will  take  for  example  the 
species  of  Adiantum.  A.  Cardiochlaena  is  imported 
to  us  from  tropical  America,  A.  caudatum  from 
the  East  Indies.  A.  concinnum  from  the  West 
Indies,  A.  cristatum  from  Jamaica,  A.  cuneatum 
from  Brazil,  A.  farleyense  from  Barbados,  A.  Peei 
from  iMexico,  A.  reniform  from  Madeira,  A.  peru- 
vianum  from  Peru,  A.  formosum  from  Australia,  and 
A.  triangulatum  from  Trinidad.  But  when  we  have 
hundreds  of  names  to  deal  with  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  them  all  and  the  habitats. 

It  must  suffice  then  to  know  that  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  named,  we  have  various  repre¬ 


sentations  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Norfolk 
Island,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
St.  He'ena,  South,  West,  and  North  Africa,  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Siberia,  Japan,  New 
Caledonia,  Columbia,  China,  Chili,  Falkland 
Islands,  East,  West,  and  Northern  India,  New 
Holland,  Borneo,  Phillipine  Islands,  Ceylon,  Malay 
Islands,  Polynesian  Islands,  Sandwich  Island,  etc., 
etc.  That  famous  traveller  and  explorer,  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  describing  some  of  his  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa,  gives  a  most  interesting  description 
of  Ferns  he  discovered,  growing  in  magnificent 
luxuriance  in  the  regions  bordering  that  marvellous 
range  of  mountains  called  the  “  Ruwenzori  ”  or 
^  “  Cloud  King.”  The  Tree  Ferns  he  describes  as 
having  attained  a  great  height — having  almost  the 
semblance  of  forest  trees — and  that  numerous  other 
Ferns  abound  in  those  regions,  all  of  which  were 
marvellous  examples  of  health  and  vigour.  The 
eternal  mist  that  overhangs  those  regions  — mist  so 
dense  that  an  equatorial  sun  cannot  penetrate— 
while  underneath  all  vegetation  is  moistened  with 
the  almost  perpetual  dew  or  rain,  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Ferns  enjoy  shade  and  moisture. 

The  Fernery. 

With  regard  to  accommodation,  numbers  of  exotic 
Ferns  are  cultivated  with  a  certain  amount  of  success 
in  houses  devoted  to  miscellaneous  plants  ;  but  I  need 
hardly  say  that  when  separate  houses  are  set  apart 
for  their  accommodation,  facilities  are  within  reach 
for  the  highest  standard  of  culture.  If  but  one 
house  be  accorded  to  their  culture,  the  temperature 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house,  where  a  gool  proportion  of  exotic  Ferns  may 
be  successfully  grown.  But  whether  the  fernery  be 
of  moderate  pretensions  or  elaborately  designed,  the 
question  for  consideration  is  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  whoever  may  be  intrusted  with  its 
management  should  have  Nature  for  their  guide,  or 
their  aim.  should  be  to  mend  Nature,  and  Nature 
cannot  be  more  satisfactorily  imitated  than  by  the 
introduction  of  a  rockery.  I  do  not  assume  to 
advise  or  suggest  any  method  of  constructing  the 
rockery.  I  may  venture  to  say  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  ferneries  that  the  formal  straight  walks, 
so  characteristic  in  plant  houses  and  conservatories 
generally,  also  such  as  are  usually  laid  out  with 
geometrical  exactitude,  should  be  re-placed  by  a 
walk  that  is  winding  or  serpentine  in  formation. 
Bordering  graceful  curves  in  the  walk  and  in  pro¬ 
minent  positions  may  be  planted  specimens  of  Tree 
Ferns,  with  their  graceful  arching  fronds  rising 
majestically  above  their  surroundings,  while  dells  or 
glades  may  be  surrounded  with  banks  of  Ferns  in 
variety,  including  Lomarias  and  Blechnums.  Here 
also  the  bluish-green  fronds  of  Phlebodium  aureum 
will  harmonise  with  the  various  shades  of  green  and 
variegated  fronds  of  the  Pteris  group.  Standing 
out  in  bold  relief  may  be  some  specimens  of 
Neotopteris  Nidus  (the  Birds-nest  Fern).  Away  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  fernery,  specimens  of  Wood- 
wardia  radicans,  overhanging  jutting  rocks,  will  be 
very  effective  ;  or  elevated  on  a  mouni  formed  on 
the  rockwork,  and  rising  out  of  a  carpet  of  Moss, 
the  long,  spreading,  pale  green  fronds  of  Cibotium 
Schiedei  may  be  admired.  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
will  be  quite  at  home  with  its  creeping  rhizomes 
rambling  among  the  boulders  of  rockwork,  throwing 
out  masses  of  long,  linear  lanceolate  fronds  in  every 
direction. 

In  a  cosy,  shady  little  nook,  and  as  if  planted  by 
Nature,  may  be  admired  the  symmetrical  form  of 
Todea  supsrba,  and  in  close  proximity  various 
species  of  the  Filmy  P'erns  may  be  grown  with 
success.  Dotted  about  near  the  margin  of  the  walk 
may  be  planted  the  pretty  little  ”  Lace  Fern,” 
Cheilanthes  elegans.  In  positions  that  are  not  in 
danger  of  being  over-crowded  with  other  plants, 
various  species  of  the  Gleichenia  will  form  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  fernery.  Most  of  the  exotic 
Ferns  recommended  for  stove  culture  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  fernery  during  the  summer  months, 
but  should  be  removed  to  the  stove  at  the  approach 
of  autumn.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  stove  Ferns  are  placed  in  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  the  watering-can  should  be  used  sparingly,  as 
the  plants  will  not  make  such  rapid  growth  as  when 
in  greater  heat,  consequently  a  lesser  amount  of 
water  will  be  required.  All  specimen  plants  should 
be  given  plenty  of  room,  so  that  their  beauty  and 
gracefulness  may  be  admired  at  a  glance  For  to 
conceal  the  gracefulness  of  a  Fern  by  over-crowding 


is  to  rob  it  of  all  its  beauty.  Spaces  on  the  side 
walls  not  occupied  with  rockwork  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  pockets  formed  out  of  stone  of  a  porous 
nature,  in  which  may  be  grown  any  of  the  Ferns  re¬ 
commended  for  basket  culture. 

Ferns  enjoy  light,  but  strong  sunshine  is  fatal, 
consequently  I  advise  roller  blinds  as  the  best 
method  of  shading  which  can  be  drawn  up  and  down 
at  pleasure.  I  have  hitherto  purposely  avoided 
touching  on  any  other  plants  as  suitable  subjects  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  appearance  of  the  Fernery, 
and  will  now  only  name  two  kinds  which  are  agree¬ 
able  companions,  namely.  Palms  and  foliage 
Begonias,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  fernery  would 
be  incomplete.  When  a  supply  of  water  is  at  com¬ 
mand  an  irregular  ornamental  stream  finding  its  way 
between  the  banks  of  greenery  will  add  effectively 
to  its  natural  appearance.  Whether  the  fernery  be 
extensive  or  otherwise,  a  rockery  will  in  either  case 
be  advantageous  ;  but  in  the  smaller  structure  the 
subjects  planted  should  also  be  proportionately 
dwarfer  in  habit.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  shading  and  airing.  In  the  latter  operation  it 
should  always  be  ascertained  that  cold  currents  of 
air  do  not  blow  on  the  plants,  for  draughts  are  at 
all  times  injurious. — G.  Camp. 

- -i- - 

ARBORICULTURE. 

One  of  the  lessons  in  arboriculture  that  the  recent 
gales  have  taught  is  that  fine  picturesque  trees,  such 
as  are  planted  either  for  ornament  or  shelter  round 
noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  parks,  are  bound  to 
come  to  grief  when  exposed  to  such  gales  as  we  had 
last  winter,  unless  greater  precautions  are  taken  and 
more  skill  shown  in  preparing  the  ground  before 
they  are  planted,  in  the  act  of  planting  itself,  and 
their  subsequent  pruning. 

Not  only  do  the  trees  get  blown  over,  but  the  park 
walls  near  which  they  staffid  are  a’l  torn  into  gaps 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  have  got  under  them, 
or  else  by  the  trees  falling  on  the  walls.  As  witness 
what  happened  this  winter  at  Drummond  Castle, 
near  Crieff,  where  hundreds  of  very  fine  oak  and 
other  trees  were  either  blown  down  or  so  disfigured 
by  the  destruction  of  their  branches  as  to  be  no 
longer  ornaments. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  diagnose  such  a  case — 
as  the  writer  has  done  more  than  once — will  find 
that  a  great  many  of  the  roots  of  such  trees  run  along 
the  ground,  very  near  the  surface,  where  the  soil 
most  congenial  to  their  extension  is  situate,  in  which 
position  their  anchorage  power,  so  to  speak,  is  small 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
said  roots  been  for  the  greater  part  from  one  to  two 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

So  much  for  the  roots — now  for  the  branches. 
These  are  allowed  to  extend  at  their  own  pleasure 
till  they  form  great  long  limbs — very  picturesque,  and 
much  to  be  desired,  no  doubt,  but  very  dangerous 
for  their  own  safety  in  the  first  place,  and  equally  so 
for  the  stability  of  the  whole  tree.  Every  one  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  mechanics  knows  that  the 
power  of  the  lever  increases  in  the  ratio  of  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  fulcrum,  therefore  a  long  branch 
brings  enormously  increased  power  to  bear  on 
wrenching  the  roots  of  the  tree  out  of  the  ground,  or, 
if  the  roots  are  able  to  resist,  the  branch  itself  has 
to  succumb,  in  either  case  destroying  the  tree  for 
either  shelter  or  ornament. 

To  mitigate,  if  not  completely  to  avoid,  such 
disastrous  consequences,  a  different  system  of 
planting  and  pruning  should  be  adopted.  The 
foundation  of  the  wall,  after  the  ground  has  been 
well  drained,  should  be  laid  not  less  than  three  feet 
deep,  and  should  be  of  concrete  up  to  ground  level, 
so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  it.  The  whole  ground  in  which  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet 
deep,  the  good  soil  of  the  surface  being  placed  not  less 
than  a  foot  deep,  so  as  to  induce  the  trees  to  make 
all  their  roots  at  that  depth,  and  not  run  along  the 
surface,  as  they  do  in  most  cases  when  planted  in 
the  usual  way.  This  weight  of  soil  over  the  roots 
would  counteract  to  a  large  exteut  the  leverage  of 
the  long  branches. 

With  regard  to  the  branches  themselves,  they 
should  have  their  points  cut  off  when  they  develop 
a  tendency  to  take  a  strong  lead.  Thus  the  trees 
would  have  more  compact  heads— not,  perhaps,  so 
picturesque  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  still 
handsome,  shapely  trees,  no  three  or  four  branches 
of  which  would  put  such  a  strain  on  the  roots  as  one 
that  is  allowed  to  ramble  on  at  its  own  will  would. 
What  I  have  proposed  will,  I  think,  command  itself 
to  the  unprejudiced  mind  as  being  founded  on  reason 
and  the  known  laws  that  bear  on  the  question;  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  one,  as  many  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  found  to  their  cost. — -IF. 
Thompson,  Clovenfords,  in  The  Scotsman. 
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CLIVIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  March  a  fine  display  of 
Clivias  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  from  seed  is  still  carried  on  with  untiring 
energy.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  blue  or 
purple  Clivia,  but  surely  there  is  still  a  possibility  of 
raising  yellow  and  white  sorts.  Some  years  may 
elapse  before  this  can  be  done,  but  patience  and 
industry  effect  wonderful  changes  if  continually 
persisted  in  Nevertheless  the  huge  trusses  of  bloom 
make  a  glorious  display  as  they  are,  and  their  place 
cannot  be  taken  by  anything  else.  The  original  type 
introduced  from  South  Africa  can  no  longer  be 
grown  alongside  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  upon  it,  except  by  way  of  curiosity  to  show 
the  contrast.  Most  of  the  undermentioned  varieties 
are  new,  that  is  they  floweredfor  the  first  time  within 
the  last  year  or  two. 

The  flowers  of  Duke  of  York,  borne  in  huge  trusses, 
are  funnel-shaped,  widely  expanded,  and  of  a  soft 
orange  at  the  tips  with  a  long,  creamy  white  throat. 
Similar  in  size  and  form  is  Princess  May,  if  indeed 
the  flowers  are  not  actually  longer,  and  of  a  soft 
orange,  fading  into  yellow  and  white  in  the  throat. 
By  contrast  with  those,  the  flower  of  Harry  Laing  is 
short,  with  broad  segments  of  an  intense  orange 
scarlet,  and  a  short  white  and  yellow  base.  The 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Broome  are  of  a  medium  size, 
widely  expanded,  and  soft  orange  with  a  nearly 
white  throat.  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  John  Laing 
has  long  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  an  orange-scarlet 
and  yellow  in  the  throat,  shading  into  white  at  the 
sides.  The  unusually  long  flowers  of  Her  Majesty 
are  of  a  rich  orange,  and  nearly  white  in  the  tube. 
The  short,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  are  of  an  intense  orange  scarlet.  Patrick  David¬ 
son  is  a  plant  of  remarkable  size  and  vigour,  bearing 
huge  trusses  of  deep  orange  flowers.  Scarlet  Per¬ 
fection  has  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  of  a 
uniform  orange-scarlet  for  three  parts  of  their  length. 
Those  of  Lord  Rosebery  are  short  and  campanu- 
late,  and  of  a  deep  orange. 

There  are  several  very  pale  varieties,  and  in  that 
respect  very  distinct,  but  they  hardly  yet  approach 
what  would  be  considered  a  true  yellow,  which 
seems  as  difficult  to  procure  in  this  race  as  amongst 
the  zonal  Pelargoniums.  For  the  real  variation, 
however,  all  cultivators  may  rest  satisfied.  The 
first  real  break  obtained  was  Sulphurea,  which  has 
flowers  of  the  softest  orange  fading  to  sulphur  at 
the  base.  A  much  better  built  flower  is  Lemonia, 
which  has  broader,  imbricate  segments,  almost  of  a 
pink  shade  when  they  first  expand,  slightly  flushed 
with  orange  and  sulphur  in  the  tube.  When  the 
flowers  first  open  they  are  both  handsome  and 
distinct!  Empress  Eugenia  forms  a  suitable  com¬ 
panion  to  either  of  the  above,  but  is  several  shades 
darker  than  either.  The  upper  portion  of  each 
segment  is  of  a  pale  or  soft  orange.  Here  also  we 
should  place  Stanstead  Beauty,  which  has  long,  soft 
orange  flowers  and  a  creamy  white  base.  Curiously 
enough  the  whole  flower  becomes  darker  with  age, 
as  we  noted  in  a  plant  that  had  been  in  bloom  for 
five  weeks.  Duchess  of  York  is  a  seedling  from 
Stanstead  Beauty,  and  is  characterised  by  long 
flowers  with  a  third  of  the  apex  of  the  segments 
more  or  less  distinctly  striped  with  white.  Some 
years  ago  considerable  interest  was  created  by  the 
appearance  of  Lady  Wolverton,  whose  flowers  had  a 
very  short  tube  and  broadly  imbricated,  remarkably 
revolute  or  spreading  segments.  The  plant  is  an 
immense  grower  with  the  stem -like  portion  of  the 
leaves  of  enormous  girth.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
orange,  but  those  of  Lord  Wolverton  are  of  an 
intense  orange-scarlet  for  three  fourths  the  length  of 
the  segments.  The  latter  are  widely  expanded,  but 
not  so  broad  as  those  of  the  previously-mentioned 
variety.  The  flowers  of  John  Laing  are  widely 
expanded  and  of  an  intense  orange-scarlet  for  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  segments.  Those  of  Mrs. 
Laing  are  short,  wide,  and  of  a  soft  uniform  orange, 
except  at  the  base.  Elegantissima  on  the  contrary 
has  long  flowers  of  an  intense  orange-scarlet  for 
half  the  length  of  the  segments.  Salmonea  bears 
large  trusses  of  rich  orange  tinted  with  salmon  or 
some  similar  shade  towards  the  sides.  Altogether 
they  made  a  gorgeous  display  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  Besides  the  plants  old  and  young  that  were 
then  in  bloom,  a  large  number  of  seedlings  in  various 
stages  were  advancing  towards  a  flowering  size. 


THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY, 

AND  ITS  VEGETATION. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  on  the  20th  ult.  It  opened  by  a  brief 
statement  of  the  three  main  divisions  (N.  to  S.)  into 
which  the  N.  American  continent  might  be  separated. 
The  eastern  section,  that  including  the  Appalachian 
range ;  the  middle,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  consisting  of  the  great  central  valley, 
with  its  eastern  “prairies”  and  western  “  plains”  ; 
and  the  third,  and  most  westerly  section,  that  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  terminating 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  vast  plateau  and  “  tangle” 
of  mountains  a  thousand  miles  across.  Part  of  the 
westernmost  edge  of  this  great  mountain  system  was 
known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Snowy  Range,  and, 
northwards,  the  Cascade  Range.  In  California, 
there  was  also  the  Coast  Range,  separated  by  some 
fifty  miles  from  Sierra  Nevada  proper,  and  of  much 
more  recent  geological  origin.  At  Tejon  Pass,  in 
the  south,  the  two  ranges  separated,  and  might  be 
considered  to  reunite  either  at  Lassen's  Peak  or 
Mount  Shasta,  in  the  north. 

In  the  true  Sierra  Nevada,  220  miles  by  rail  and 
“  trail  ”  from  San  Francisco,  the  wonderful  Yosemite 
Valley  is  situated.  The  route  to-  the  valley,  together 
with  the  forest  vegetation  met  with  in  ascending 
the  Sierra  from  the  valley,  was  then  described  ; — 
Vegetation  of  Sierras  and  Coast  Range. 

Four  velts  on  W.  and  one  more  on  E.  slope. 

1.  Foot  hills  up  to  3.000  feet. — Digger  Pine,  P. 

Sabiniana  pale  blue  ;  Black  Oak,  Quercus  sono- 
mens,  dark  green,  a  good  contrast.  In  the  side 
canons,  or  gulches,  are  found  flowering  shrubs, 
mostly  the  Californian  “Buck-eye,”  .iEsculus 
californicus,  giving  place,  as  we  ascend,  to  the 
fragrant  Ceanothus,  C.  lilac.  Manzanita, 
Chiamso,  Arctostaphylus  glauca,  Adenostema 
fasiculata,  are  abundant  everywhere. 

2.  3,000  feet  to  7,000  feet. — The  Pitch  Pine,  P. 

ponderosa,  supplants  the  Digger  Pine,  and  above 
4,000  feet  there  is  more  Sugar  Pine,  P.  Lara- 
bertiana  ;  the  cones  are  wonderful,  very  large, 
two  at  the  end  of  a  long  branch,  looking  like 
ornamental  tassels.  This  is  the  best  Californian 
timber, and  often  measures  350  feet  in  height,  and 
7  feet  to  12  feet  in  diameter. 

In  this  belt  the  “  big  trees  ”  occur. 

3.  7,000  feet  to  9,000  feet  (taking  central  part  of  the 

State). — Superb  Firs,  Picea  amabilis,  geometri¬ 
cal,  of  giant  size,  P.  Jeffreyi,  of  the  variety  of 
P.  ponderosa,  occurs  ;  above  this  comes  Pinus 
monticola,  ousting  the  Piceas  as  we  ascend. 

4.  Above  9,000  feet. — Pinus  albicaulis,  or  flexilis, 

limit  of  the  tree;  on  Mount  Shasta  it  is  a  shrub  ! 
and  Pinus  aristata,  sparsely,  except  in  the  south. 
“Chaparral,”  so-called  in  California;  under¬ 
growth  of  prickly  character,  is  made  up  of 
Manzanita,  Buck-eye,  Indian  Arrow,  Wild  Rose, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  unnamed  shrubs,  forming 
a  most  impenetrable  growth. 

Reaching  the  valley  itself,  the  description  given  by 
Professor  Whitney,  the  State  geologist,  was  quoted, 
the  valley  being  by  that  authority  described  as  “  a 
nearly  level  area,  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  sunk  almost  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the 
adjacent  region  ”  The  valley  was  dealt  with  in 
detail  both  in  its  marvellous  scenic  and  geological 
aspects,  the  conclusion  being  offered  that  it  owed  its 
creation  not  to  erosion  by  water,  transverse  fracture 
as  “  folding  ”  of  the  strata,  but  to  subsidence  of  the 
floor  of  the  valley.  The  comparative  absence  of 
talus  or  debris,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley,  were  specially  pointed  out  in 
support  of  this  view. 

The  vegetation  of  the  valley  was  dealt  with  in 
some  detail 

Vegetation  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Proper. 
Ridges. — Pines,  P.  ponderosa  and  other  varieties. 
Where  streams  come  over  the  precipices,  the 
Oregon  Maple,  Acer  macrophj  Hum,  with  large 
and  deeply  cut  leaves. 

High  up  talus. — Acer  glabrum,  10  to  15  feet,  with 
delicate  branches,  long,  peduncled  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  reddish  seeds — very  beautiful. 

Rest  of  talus. — Mountain  live  Oak,  Q.  chrysolepsis, 
and  common  shrubby  evergreen  Oak,  of  Q. 
vaccinifolia. 


Base  of  debris  where  streams  emerge. — Californian 
Laurel,  Tetranthera  californica  (aromatic). 
Amongst  the  smaller  plants  are  many  beautiful 
Pentstemons,  including  P.  Menziesii,  brilliant 
scarlet :  Bahia  confertiflora,  low  shrub,  yellow 
flowers — abundant. 

In  crevices  of  rocks  and  upper  parts  of  side  canons. 
— Cheilanthes  gracillima,  and  many  others. 

■  Cryptogamic  vegetation,  mosses  and  sphagnum. 
Near  vernal  fall.— Ferns.  Adiantum  pedatum, 

Pellaea  densa,  P.  Bridgesii,  P.  mucronata, 
Chellanthus  gracillima.  Polypodium  californica, 
Aspidium  argutum,  Cystopteris  fragilis. 

Below  talus  and  above  swamps  or  pasture. — Pinus 
ponderosa,  125  to  150,  i.e.,  Yellow  or  Pitch  Pine  ; 

'  Bastard  Cedar,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  125  to  150 
feet. 

Below  Bridal  Veil  Fall. — The  noble  Picea  grandis 
and  Black  Oak,  Q.  Sonomensis. 

Undergrowth  most  interesting. — Cornus  Nuttallii, 
white  flowers,  three ;  Rubus  nutkanus,  most 
beautiful  of  Raspberries ;  the  Manzanita,  wild 
Rose,  Pentstemon  laetus,  blue ;  Hosackia 
grandiflora,  Pteris  aquilina,  Spragnea  um- 
bellata,  abundant  ;  Comandra  achillaefolia, 
Silene  compacta,  Chaenatis  achillaefolia  cover 
the  ground. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Merced  70  feet  wide 
vegetation  varies. 

Near  falls. — Dense  growths  of  Alder  (Alnusviridus), 
with  small  trees  of  Rhamnus  Menziesii,  large 
and  sombre  leaves;  a  few  Willows,  Douglas 
Spruce  (Abies  Douglasii),  Pinus  Lambertiana 
(Sugar  Pine),  a  few. 

Where  the  valley  widens  out  (deep  peaty  soil  and 
swamps). — Balm  of  Gilead  Poplar  (Populus 
balsamifera),  a  common  tree,  often  mistaken  for 
the  Cottonwood;  large  Willows,  Abies  Douglasii, 
many ;  Azalea  occidentalis,  superb  white  fra¬ 
grant  flowers;  Helenium  grandiflora,  yellow. 
In  a  pond  near  Hutchings’  yellow  pond  Lily, 
Nuphar  advena. 

Vegetation  of  Mariposa  Trail  Down  to 
Valley. 

Oaks,  Pines,  and  Firs  make  up  the  forest,  with  a 
profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  including 
Ceanothus  integerrimus,  white  or  pale  blue, 
fragrant,  called  “the  Beauty  of  the  Sierra”; 
C'  divaricatus,  blue,  fragrant ;  Philadelphus 
cali.''ornicus,  large,  white  ;  Poison  Oak  (Rhus 
diversiloba)  ;  “Snow-plant,”  or  “Ice-plant” 
(Sarcodes  sanguinea),  brilliant  red  tongue  of 
flame  issuing  from  the  earth  ;  Great  White  Lily 
of  the  Sierra  (Lilium  umquaensis),  the  most 
superb  and  deliciously  fragrant  flower  of 
California. 

The  “big  trees  ”  (Sequoia  gigantea)  although  not 
actually  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  were  described,  the 
various  dimensions  of  height,  diameter,  and  circum¬ 
ference  being  given ;  the  age  of  one  tree  specially 
examined  was  stated  to  be  over  1220  years.  A 
tribute  to  the  great  hospitality  and  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  brought  the  “  talkee  ”  to  a 
close. 

- - 

NEMOPHILAS. 

Few  will  dispute  that  next  to  Mignonette  these  are 
the  most  popular  annuals,  unless  it  be  Asters,  Ten 
Week  Stocks,  and  Zinnias.  Years  ago  they  were 
more  extensively  grown  that  at  present,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  a  general  practice  to  sow  patches  in  a 
warm  aspect  to  afford  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  and 
pots  of  them  were  often  grown  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration.  N.  insignis  was  for  some 
time  almost  the  only  variety  grown,  but  now  there 
is  a  somewhat  extended  list  in  catalogues  to  select 
from.  For  early  spring  flowering  sow  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  August,  and  for  summer  flowering  sow  in 
April,  but  the  autumn  sown  ones  always  flower 
the  best.  Sow  on  light  soil,  as  in  this  the  seed 
germinates  freely,  and  avoid  having  them  over¬ 
crowded.  If  they  can  be  allowed  to  flower  where 
sown  the  results  will  be  better  than  if  transplanted, 
but  if  this  has  to  be  done  do  it  early  in  winter  with 
a  trowel,  so  as  to  secure  a  ball  of  earth  to  each 
plant.  Thin  sowing  and  thinning  out  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  secure  success.  I  have  found  cats  to  be 
very  troublesome  on  Nemophila  beds,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  protect  them  with  small  branches  stuck 
in  thickly  among  the  plants.  For  window  boxes  the 
Nemophila  has  few  equals,  while  in  full  beauty  this 
and  Mignonette  combined  will  please  all  lovers  of 
hardy  annuals,  among  which  there  are  many 
beautiful  things  too  much  neglected. —  W .  B.  G, 
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Broccoli. 

The  season  for  sowing  these  is  now  at  hand,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  well  before  doing  so  to  consider  well  which 
are  the  best  varieties  to  cultivate.  Doubtless  there 
are  far  too  many  kinds  in  commerce,  and  those  who 
have  not  the  room  or  inclination  to  test  their  various 
merits  are  puzzled  to  know  which  of  them  to  sow. 
Having  grown  from  thirty  to  forty  different  ones 
each  season  for  several  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  of  real 
sterling  merit,  so  that  in  future  less  kinds  will  be 
grown.  In  the  north  the  usual  time  for  sowing  is 
about  the  first  week  in  April,  but  in  the  south  the 
latter  end  of  that  month  is  quite  time  enough  for  the 
late  kinds  ;  some  of  the  early  ones,  however,  may  be 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  month. 

About  half  a  dozen  kinds  have  done  well  with  me 
this  season,  the  others  have  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  severe  frost.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
Veitch’s  Self  Protecting,  grown  side  by  side  with 
Snow's  Winter  White ;  it  behaved  in  a  far 
superior  manner,  as  Snow's  were  nearly  all  killed. 
Next  to  this  we  have  Veitch's  Spring  White  and 
Main  Crop.  Then  there  is  Sutton’s  Safeguard  and 
Leamington,  all  of  which  are  very  good.  To  grow 
Broccoli  well  they  should  make  a  firm  compact 
growth  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  cold  in  winter, 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  satisfactory.  There  is 
much  difference  in  soils  and  situations  in  this  respect, 
but  much  may  also  be  done  by  a  judicious  selection 
and  cultivation.  Where  the  ground  is  heavy  and  in 
low-lying  positions  the  plants  should  be  put  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  they  should  be 
planted  when  small,  so  that  their  stems  may  be  close 
to  the  ground.  When  they  become  leggy  it  is  that 
part  of  the  stem  just  underneath  the  foliage  that 
suffers  the  most,  for  being  more  exposed  the  frost 
takes  greater  hold  of  them. 

In  districts  where  Broccolis  are  grown  largely  for 
market,  only  a  few  varieties  are  selected,  and  these 
of  the  most  hardy  constitution.  Gardeners,  how¬ 
ever,  are  obliged  to  have  a  succession,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  grow  a  greater  number  of 
kinds  in  order  to  extend  the  supply  as  long  as 
possible.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  early 
varieties  of  Cauliflower  the  very  late  Broccolis  are 
not  needed,  for  with  care  the  former  may  be  had  in 
the  open  ground  in  good  condition  in  May,  and  as 
they  take  up  so  little  room  it  is  easy  to  find 
sufficient  space  for  the  plants  to  be  grown  till  plant¬ 
ing  out  time.  The  sprouting  Broccolis  have  pre¬ 
ference  with  some,  being  of  a  more  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  their  flavour  is  far  inferior  to  the  curled 
kales,  so  that  they  are  not  general  favourites.  What¬ 
ever  varieties  are  grown  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  them  while  in  the  seed  bed. 
The  ground  will  need  well  preparing  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  and  plenty  of  lime  should  be  worked  into  the 
surface  to  prevent  clubbing.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
shallow  drill  four  inches  apart,  for  by  so  doing  it 
will  be  more  even  than  when  down  broadcast ;  it  will 
also  receive  more  moisture  and  therefore  germinate 
more  freely.  Where  small  birds  are  numerous  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  net  to  ward  them  off,  or 
they  will  take  the  greater  'psLrt.—Kitchen  Gardener. 
- - 
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Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — Where  a  stock  of  this 
subject  is  required,  a  number  of  plants  may  be  set 
apart  from  which  to  obtain  cuttings.  After  taking 
the  top  cuttings  others  will  be  produced  lower  down 
the  stem,  and  they  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in 
turn.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  retain  some  of 
the  old  plants,  as  they  make  very  beautiful  standards, 
and  the  long  racemes  have  then  a  chance  of  being 
suspended  naturally  and  therefore  seen  to  advantage. 

Begonia  incarnata  (insignis).— The  quantity 
of  pink  flowers  produced  by  this  plant  is  still  a 
sufficient  recommendaticn  for  its  being  grown  for 
winter  decoration,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
M hybrids  now  in  cultivation.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  cuttings  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  growing 
season  to  get  good  sized  plants  before  the  days 
shorten  in  autumn  and  become  more  cloudy. 

Gardenias. — Flowers  for  cutting  can  now  be 
obtained  in  plenty  ;  they  will  last  all  the  longer  if 


cut  before  they  are  fully  developed,  that  is  before 
the  petals  in  the  centre  are  fully  expanded. 

Ventilating  the  Stove. — East  winds  have  been 
very  prevalent  for  some  time,  making  ventilation  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  especially  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  When  sunshine  is  bright  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  down  the  blinds  and  so  prevent  the 
temperature  from  rising  very  high.  A  little  air  can 
then  be  put  on  all  the  top  ventilators  with  more 
safety,  because  the  blinds  prevent  cold  draughts 
from  striking  forcibly  upon  the  plants  beneath,  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  filter  in  more  slowly.  It  is  better  to 
open  all  the  ventilators  just  a  little,  than  to  open 
one  or  two  more  widely. 

.  Show  and  decorative  Palargoniums.— These 
are  now  throwing  up  their  flower  buds  in  many 
cases,  and  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water. 
Liquid  manure  will  also  prove  very  beneficial  now, 
and  cause  the  flowers  to  be  larger  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  be.  Fumigate  for  greenfly  before  the 
flowers  open  should  the  pest’  make  its  appearance. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pot  on  the  plants  as  they 
require  it,  and  attend  more  regularly  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  Keep  them  fully  exposed  to 
air  during  the  day,  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
sturdy  as  well  as  to  retain  their  foliage. 

Cinerarias. — If  it  is  intended  to  make  a  batch 
flower  as  late  as  possible,  they  may  be  taken  to  a 
cold  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  cool  and  airy.  Do 
not  overlook  them  in  the  matter  watering.  See 
that  greenfly  does  not  effect  a  lodgment. 

Vines. — When  the  berries  in  the  earliest  house 
begin  to  colour,  the  atmospheric  moisture  should 
be  gradually  reduced  and  more  ventilation  given 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  [f  the  vines 
are  planted  out,  a  good  watering  may  be,given  when 
the  berries  begin  to  colour,  and  no  more  will  be  re¬ 
quired  till  they  have  ripened  and  been  cut.  Muscats 
will  now  be  progressing  favourably.  When  they 
come  into  bloom  stop  the  shoots  at  the  second  or 
third  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  always  taking  care 
that  there  is  room  for  the  foliage  to  develop  properly. 
Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  berries  in  second  or 
third  early  houses  as  the  case  may  be. 

Transplanted  trees.— The  long  continued  east 
winds  of  March  have  dried  up  the  ground  very 
much  and  newly  transplanted  trees  are  greatly  in 
need  of  moisture.  Ornamental  trees  would  derive 
advantage  from  a  mulch  of  decaying  leaves,  or 
old  garden  refuse  from  the  rubbish  heap.  Fruit 
trees  should  have  a  coating  of  farmyard  manure 
placed  over  the  soil,  and  if  birds  are  troublesome, 
a  little  loose  soil  might  be  placed  over  the  manure 
to  prevent  it  being  scattered.  Then  in  every  case 
a  good  watering  should  be  given,  and  if  the  trees 
could  be  drenched  overhead  with  water  it  would 
help  them  greatly. 

Herbs. — April  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  sow 
seeds  of  Thymus  vulgaris.  Winter  Savory,  Sage, 
Hyssop,  Fennel,  Borage  and  Chervil.  All  this  can 
be  done  in  the  open  ground.  They  will  require 
little  further  trouble  beyond  thinning  out,  after 
germinating  and  keeping  the  ground  clean.  The 
more  tender  annual  kinds,  such  as  Sweet  Basil, 
Marjoram  and  Summer  Savory  should  be  sown  in 
boxes  and  afterwards  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground.  Such  perennial  kinds  as  Lemon-scented 
Thyme,  Common  Marjoram,  Mint,  Tarragon  and 
other  things  of  that  kind  can  be  renewed  by  division 
and  making  fresh  plantations  of  them. 


Quescions  add  AnsojeR?. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Potatos. — :  They  make 
an  excellent  manure  for  Potatos  and  may  be  put  in 
the  drills  at  planting  time  as  you  mention.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  the  best  all  round  Potato  for  a 
gentleman’s  table  and  which  would  suit  every  one. 
Tastes  differ,  and  some  Potatos  thrive  better  in 
certain  localities  and  soils  than  in  others.  Some  lay 
great  stress  upon  Magnum  Bonum  as  a  good  kidney 
for  field  work,  and  others  believe  in  Main  Crop. 
The  latter  is  comparatively  a  new  Potato,  and  has 
been  making  great  headway  amongst  farmers.  It  is 
a  heavy  cropper,  of  good  quality  and  disease 
resisting. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  Injured. — Mrs.  A.  Godman  : 
There  is  no  evidence  of  actual  disease  on  the  speci¬ 
mens  you  sent  us,  nor  any  trace  of  insects.  We 
believe  the  blackened  footstalks  to  be  due  to  injury 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  foliage  and  other  parts 
of  the  plant  may  have  been  moist  in  the  morning 
while  the  sun  came  out  strong  and  focused  the  light 
iri  such  a  way  as  to  burn  the  tender  young  bark,  thus 
killing  it.  There  may  be  flaws  in  the  glass  which 
would  act  in  a  similar  way.  Probably  better  venti¬ 
lation  would  have  prevented  it  by  making  the  young 
growths  more  sturdy.  You  must  remember  that  the 
nights  for  some  time  past  have  been  cold  and  frosty 


while  the  sun  has  been  unusually  warm  durino-  the 
day,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  temperature 
in  the  house  has  suddenly  run  up  very  high  and 
acted  injuriously  upon  the  tender  growths.  Even  in 
an  unheated  house  you  must  guard  against  sudden 
and  great  fluctuations  of  temperature,  especially 
when  there  may  be  moisture  upon  the  foliat^e. 
Without  seeing  the  plants  or  knowing  the  conditions 
of  treatment,  the  above  is  about  all  that  we  should 
suggest,  unless  it  be  to  ask  whether  the  Rose  is 
trained  to  galvanised  wire,  which  often  injures  Peach 
trees  in  a  similar  way. 

Names  OF  Plants — R.IV.:  i.  Anemone  pyrenaica; 
2,  Saxifraga  ligulata  ;  3,  Erythronium  Dens-canis  ; 
4,  Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  ;  5,  Scilla  bifolia! 
H.C  :  I,  Prunus  cerasifera  Pissardi ;  2,  Ericacarnea 
alba,  otherwise  known  as  E.  herbacea  :  3,  F'orsythia 
viridissima ;  3,  Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno  :  4, 

Rhododendron  (Azalea)  molle  ;  5,  Cytisus  filipes  ;  6, 
Acacia  dealbata.  R.  J .\  Odontoglossum  pulchellum 
majus. 

Entefing  Kew. — P.  R.  A.:  The  best  way  would 
be  to  apply  direct  to  the  curator,  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  London,  who  would 
supply  you  with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  for  entering 
the  gardens. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C.  P. — D.  C.— 
J-  Cl. — ^J.  F. — J.  L. — A.  M. — Q.  R. — Scotia. — 
W.  J.  N. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

William  Paul  &  Co.,  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B.— 
Select  list  of  Pansies,  Violas,  &c. 

- -i— - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

A/)ril  yd.  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  brisk 
sowing  demand  for  all  Agricultural  seeds.  Trefoil 
realises  extreme  figures.  White  Clover  has  advanced 
los.  per  cwt.  Alsikeis  dearer.  English  and  Foreign 
Red  Clovers  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAKKEI. 

April  i^th,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s,  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  0  10  0 

Cod  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  45  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  2646 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  4  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


{.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2  o 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


I.  d. 
6  o 
2  0 


s.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  o 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  2  o 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  i  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


s.  d 

6  Q 

8  o 

!.  d. 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


2  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  o  36  0 

Cineraria,per  doz  ...  6  o  12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  o  18  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18 


.  d.  s  d. 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  o  60  o 

Genista. ..per  doz .  9  0  15  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  40  80 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  o  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  6  o  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Paims,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums,per  dz.i8  o  24  0 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..6  090 

Tulips .  doz.  pots  60  80 


0 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
DaSodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Daffodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  3  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  0 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  belts.  3  0 
Gardenias  12  blooms  4  o 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  2  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  30  60 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  6  10 

LilacFrench.perbch.  2640 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  French,white 

doz.  bchs.  30  50 
Narciss,  French, 
variouE,doz.  bchs.  30  60 


t.d.s.  . 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  102 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  061 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  6 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  164 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  i  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  2  o 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  3  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

0  i  —  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  06  10 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  163 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  20  26 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  o  9  i 
Violets,  French, 

doz.  bchs.  09  16 
Wallflowers, doz. bchs.  4060 


o 
0 
o 
0 
2  0 
I  0 

4  o 
4  0 
6  o 
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AMARYLLIS. 

Messrs.  JAMES  VEITCH  k  SONS 

Beg  to  invite  inspection  of  their 

MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION, 

Which  is  now  in  Full  Bloom. 


THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

544,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


NEW  CRIMSON  Perpetual-Flowering  CARNATION, 

“  URIAH  RIKE.’" 

50,000  WINTERED  IN  COLD  FRAMES  TO  OFFER. 

Certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  during  April,  1893 

A  Glowing  Crimson-Velvet  Self,  with  a  powerful  Clove  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  2^  to  3  inches 
across,  profusely  borne  on  stout  erect  steins  ;  splendid  vigorous  constitution  and  faultless  calyx. 

Ready  May  21.  Price  48’s,  5s.  each,  50s.  per  doz.  ;  60’s,  2s.  6d.  each,  24s.  per  doz. 

Terms,  cash  with  order.  N.B.  — Coloured  Plate  post  free  on  application. 

For  Trade  Price  and  full  particulars,  apply  to 

GEORGE  MAY,  THE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  TEDDINGTON,  MIDDLESEX. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  fov  Catalogue, 

JAM  ES^Cl^H  E  H  , 

Exotic  Norseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


SEASONABLE  SPEGIALITiES. 

Immense  Stocks.  Great  Variety.  Splendid  Value. 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS.— Our  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  real 
merit,  including  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
12  varieties,  our  selection,  4s.  and  6s.  doz.  ;  25s.  and 
30s.  100. 

POPULAR  HARDY  FLOWERS:— 

ASTERS  {Michaelmas  Daisies).  Conference  varieties, 
12  for  4s. ;  25  for  ys.  6d.  and  los.  6d. ;  50  for  lys.  6d. ; 
TOO  for  3cs. 

DELPHINIUMS,  12  named  kinds,  8s.;  Seedlings, 
4S.  doz.  ;  30s.  100.  , 

PENTSTEMONS.  and  PHLOXES,  12  varieties  of 
either,  3s.  6d. 

PYRETHRUMS,  12  sorts,  4s. ;  extra  sized  clumps, 
7s.  6d.  doz. 

POTENTILLAS,  the  best  sorts,  4s.  6d.  doz. 
VERONICAS,  Shrubby  varieties,  12  sorts,  5s. ;  12  in 
6  sorts.  3s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS  andPlCOTEES,  Show  varieties  to 
name,  7s.  6d.  doz.plants  ;  12s.  6d.  doz.  pairs.  See 
Catalogues  for  Borders,  Selfs  and  Yellow  Grounds. 
ROSES  IN  POTS.— Teas  and  Noisettes,  i8s.  doz.  Stronger 
plants,  also  climbing  sorts  with  long  shoots,  2S.  6d., 
3S.  6d.  and  5s.  each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  forcing, 
21S.  to  36s.  doz.,  *s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  IN  POTS — For  planting  now.  12 
varieties,  our  selection,  6s.,  9s.  or  I2S.  Clemaiis,  12 
fine  sorts,  los.  6d.  Ivies,  gold  and  silver  variegated, 
and  small  green-leaved  kinds,  9s.,  12s.  and  183.  doz. 
Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  9d.,  is.  and  is.  6d-  each.  Jasmines 
and  Honey-suckles,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 

TREE  CARNATIONS,  9s.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz.,  according  to 
size  and  soi  ts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  Japanese,  Large-flowering,  Pompons, 
Anemone-flowering,  Early-flowering  and  Singles, 
12  varieties,  any  section,  3s.  6d. 

DAHLIAS,  very  best  sorts,  all  named,  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet, 
Bedding,  Cactus  and  Singles,  12  kinds,  any  section,  4s, 
BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.— Singles,  4s.,  6s.,  gs. 

and  i2S.  doz.  Doubles,  12s.,  18s,,  24s,  and  30s.  doz. 
GERANIUMS.— Single  and  Double  Zonals,  I2  varieties,  4s., 
6s.,  or  9S.  Ivy  leaved,  12  varieties,  4s.  ;  Scented 
leaved,  6  varieties,  3s. 

FUCHSIAS. — A  magnificent  collection,  3?.  doz.;  25 for  6s.  6d, 
50  for  I2S  6^;  too  for  21s. 

HELIOTROPES  AND  LANTANAS,  in  variety,  3s.  6d.  doz. 
FERNS,  for  greenhouse  or  table  decoration,  6s.,  gs.,  or  12s. 

doz.  Small  plants  for  potting  in  fancy  pots,  3s.  doz. 
PALMS,  for  stove  and  greenhouse,  also  indoor  decoration, 
gs.,  I2s.,  i8s.,  243.,  and  30s.  doz.  Small  plants  for 
growing  on,  4s.  and  6s.  doz. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— A  very  large  stock, 
12  beautiful  kinds,  gs.,  12s.,  or  i8s.  12  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  21s.,  30s.,  or  42s. 


CATALOGUES  FREE, 


WM.  CLIBRAN  &  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION,  &c. 


CARNATIONS  ^FICOTEES 

Finest  named  varieties  for  exhibition.  My  selection, 
6s.  per  dozen,  6  plants,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  CARNATIONS,  Duke  of  York,  S.  Biz. ;  Bruce  Findlay, 
C.  Biz. ;  Thaddeus,  C.  Biz. :  and  Arline,  P.  and  P.  Biz.  Awarded 
First-Class  Certificates.  Four  of  the  best  Carnations  ever 
offered.  One  plant  ot  each,  los.  6d.,  post  free.  Cash  with 
order. 

T.  LORD,  Holebottom,  Todmorden. 

DANIELS  BRO^ 

Town  Close  Nurseries, 

NORWICH, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering 
the  following  Choice  Hardy  Florists’ 
Flowers,  all  in  strong  established 
Plants,  Carriage  Free  at  prices 
quoted. 

Per  doz. 

CARNATIONS.  Choice  named  sorts,  in  beautiful 

variety  .  6  for  3  25  for  10/-  5  6 

,,  Extra  choice  varieties  .  6  for  4/-  7  6 

„  PRIDE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  grand 
new  yellow  ...  ...  ...  each  3/6 

,,  DUKE  OF  YORK.  The  grand  new  scented 

crimson .  each  2/6 

DELPHINIUMS.  Double  and  single  flowered,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  finest  named  sorts  ...  6  for  3/6  6  0 

GAILLARDIAS.  In  choice  named  variety  6  for  3/6  6  o 

,,  Choice  mixed  seedlings .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

PHLOXES,  PERENNIAL.  In  beautiful  variety  to 

name  .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

PYRETHRUMS,  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  HYBRIDS. 

A  grand  collection,  including  the  newest 
and  choicest  sorts. 

,,  Fine  named  varieties  .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

„  New  and  very  choice  sorts  ...  6  for  5/-  9  0 

PJEONIES,  HERBACEOUS.  A  splendid  collection 
of  choice  named  double  flowers 

9/-,  12/-  and  18  o 

HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

We  offer  a  splendid  collection  of  these,  including 
such  fine  showy  subjects  as  Anthemis  pallida ; 
Lychnis,  double  crimson  ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata ; 
Achillaea,  The  Pearl ;  Doronicums ;  Campanulas, 
&c.,  all  in  strong  flowering  plants. 

Our  selection,  per  doz.,  4/6,  25  for  8/-,  or  30/-  per 

100. 


Williams' 

World  n^civowiLcd 
Flowcr,Vcgetablc  and 
Agpiejjltural 

S€€DS 

- Carriage  Paid  — 

For  Full  Particulars 

See  illustrated  Seed.  Catalogue 

— Gratis  ^Post  rree.‘'=— 

B.S.ttllLLIAMS^SOM 

Upper  Holloway,  Londoh.N. 

New  Black  Strawberry. 

SOUVENIR  DE  MAD.  STRUELING. 

See  description  Gardening  World,  Nov.  7th,  1891. 

The  darkest  of  all  Strawberries,  large,  of  regular  form 
Flesh  deeply  coloured,  very  melting,  sugary  and  perfumed. 
Plant  very  vigorous  and  extremely  fertile. 

Price: — Six  plants.  3s.  6d. ;  twelve  plants,  5s. 

Free  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

ED  PYNAERT-YAN  GEERT,  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 
For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  522. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  17th.— Sale  of  Orchids,  Carnations,  and 
Picotees  and  other  Hardy  Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  iSth. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Spring 
Show. 

Daffodil  Show  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham  (2  days). 

Newcastle-upon  Tyne  Spring  Show  {2  days). 

Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  20th, — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  1894. 


^HE  Auricula  Show. — That  the  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall  of  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  is 
so  near,  shows  us  the  rapid  advance  of 
spring,  even  if  no  other  evidences  were 
found.  Another  week  or  two  and  then  we 
shall  be  seeing  the  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Primulacea  in  all  their  exceeding  variety 
and  charms,  amongst  which  the  garden 
sections — Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses — ■ 
will  be  chief.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
the  season  may  have  favoured  a  good 
bloom  on  the  former,  practically  the  lion  of 
the  show,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
trusses  were  pushing  very  early  and  that 
some  change  to  a  cooler  temperature  may 
be  needful  to  check  too  ready  development. 

Everyone  familiar  with  these  plants 
know  that  a  little  pushing  is  much  easier 
than  is  retardation,  but  to  experienced 
growers  doubtless  both  processes  are 
available  as  desired.  It  is  the  little  or 
purely  amateur  grower,  after  all  the  most 
interesting  element  in  competitions,  who 
find  most  difficulty  in  varying  the  condition 
of  his  plants  so  as  to  secure  the  finest 
bloom  at  the  most  favourable  season.  Just 
now  most  growers  find  a  little  shading 
indispensable,  because  the  sun  is  at  mid¬ 
day  powerful  and  gives  a  warmth  that  is 
as  unusual  in  April  as  it  is  trying  to  hardy 
plants.  Still,  it  is  in  overcoming  difficulties 
of  this  description  that  the  capacities  of 
the  grower  become  so  valuable.  He  is, 
indeed,  an  indifferent  cultivator  who  cannot 
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do  something  to  counteract  external 
influences  whether  they  are  forcing  or 
otherwise  unfavourable. 

On  the  whole  we  are  hoping  to  see  a  fine 
show  of  Auriculas  on  the  27th,  and  of 
others  of  those  allied  Primula  forms  that 
make  the  Auricula  Society’s  Show  so 
interesting  and  attractive.  The  season  at 
least  should  be  favourable  to  those  who 
have  only  unheated  houses  or  frames. 
These  cannot  accelerate,  and  they  never 
want  to  retard.  Usually  the  show  is  too 
early  for  them,  but  with  such  warmth  as 
we  have  been  enjoying  it  should  come  just 
at  the  right  moment.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  area  of  Auricula  and  Polyanthus 
growers  greatly  extending.  There  is  in 
the  culture  of  these  plants  little  expense, 
but  a  -world  of  interest,  and  once  a  good 
collection  is  obtained  and  well  grown  the 
reward  is  great. 


^OTATOS. — In  the  report  of  some  special 
trials  of  Potatos  made  last  year, 
more  in  relation  to  the  diverse  effects  of 
manures  than  perhaps  of  sorts,  there  are 
statements  made  respecting  the  crops 
resulting  that  naturally  stagger  the  doubt¬ 
ful,  whilst,  if  they  be  exact,  they  serve  to 
show  prett}'-  conclusively  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  cheapness  of  Potatos  during  the 
past  winter,  due,  of  course,  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  crop,  is  thus  easily 
explained,  for  in  spite  of  the  remarkable 
drought  which  prevailed  in  some  districts, 
greatly  minimising  the  Potato  crop,  in 
others,  and  doubtless  in  the  chief  Potato 
districts  the  warmth  created  tubers  in  a 
wonderful  degree. 

That  all  this  great  abundance  was  not 
absolutely  due  to  manures  is  evident.  We 
have  statements  as  to  the  production  of 
such  a  variety  as  Reading  Giant  to  the 
extent  of  over  17  tons  per  acre,  without 
any  manure  application.  That  is  alone, 
as  all  will  admit,  a  very  wonderful  crop. 
The  application  of  both  animal  and 
chemical  manures  increased  the  crop  to 
20  and  21  tons  each  it  was  true,  but  ground 
that  would  produce  a  crop  of  17  tons  with¬ 
out  manure  would  probably  give  the  least 
diseased  crop.  Assuming  that  such  crops 
as  are  here  mentioned  illustrated  the  average 
Potato  produce  of  the  country,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  tubers  have  been  so  cheap. 
We  do  all  the  same  think  these  returns  to 
be  greatly  exaggerated. 

But,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  let  the  season  be  fairly  favour¬ 
able,  Potatos  are  enormously  productive. 
That  is,  however,  more  due  to  sorts 
than  to  any  other  cause.  We  have  now 
such  great  croppers,  that  old  records  as  to 
average  cropping  are  easily  broken.  It 
may  be  that  this  wonderful  tuber  pro¬ 
ductiveness  is  not  all  gain,  as-  nothing  can 
after  all  recompense  for  the  loss  of  that 
fine  flavour  and  starchiness  which  marked 
our  once  favourite  Victorias,  Regents, 
Forty-folds,  &c.  Still  we  have  no  more 
fear  of  a  Potato  famine  now,  let  the  season 
be  ever  so  unfavourable,  than  we  have  of 
a  corn  famine.  Sorts  at  least  give  us 
abundance,  and  if  there  be  in  most  some 
absence  of  the  higher  excellence,  at  least 
we  have  clean,  sweet  Potato  food  in 
immense  abundance. 

- - 

Mr.  T.  Paterson,  for  some  time  gardener  st 
Fernside,  Bickley,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
S.  G.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Eden  P’ark, 
Beckenham. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  the  well  known  and  much  re¬ 
spected  Oxford  florist,  has,  we  regret  to  hear,  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  the  last  fortnight,  having,  for 
the  time  only  it  is  hoped,  lost  the  use  of  his  left  leg. 
His  many  floricultural  friends  will,  we  are  sure,  wish 
him  a  speedy  recovery. 


Mr.  R.  Nisbet,  formerly  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  at  Cliveden,  Bucks,  has  been  engaged 
as  gardener,  bailiff,  and  general  estate  manager  to 
R.  C.  Corbett,  Esq.,  Adderley  Hall,  Market  Drayton, 
Salop. 

The  Bath  Floral  Fetes  for  the  present  year  are 
announced  to  take  place  as  follows : — Rose  and 
Begonia  show,  July  12th  ;  autumn  show,  August 
29th  and  30th;  and  the  Chrysanthemum  show  on 
November  7th  and  8th. 

Early  Asparagus  in  the  Open. — An  esteemed  Surrey 
correspondent  informs  us  that  he  cut  his  first  dish 
of  Asparagus  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  earliest  date  he 
,  can  remember  having  cut  it  in  the  open.  He  writes 
also  : — Some  of  the  Plum  trees  are  going  off  bloom, 
but  nearly  all  the  Pears  and  a  few  Apple  trees  are 
in  full  bloom,  and  I  never  saw  a  greater  promise  of 
plenty. 

Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
Second  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  Friday,  April  6th,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale 
occupying  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  Lavers.  The  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Smale,  reported  a  balance  in  hand  of 
and  a  total  membership  of  120.  Dr.  Hamilton 
Ramsay  was  elected  President  for  1894-5. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  West. — As  mattersat  present 
stand,  bush  fruit  in  Cornwall  promises  but  a 
moderate  crop  this  year.  On  ihe  other  hand,  the 
blossom  of  the  Pear  trees  is  both  thick  and  looking 
healthy,  and  now  forms  a  lovely  feature  in  most 
gardens.  Apple  buds,  too,  are  unusually  plentiful, 
and  a  fair  crop  bath  of  Apples  and  Pears  may  be 
looked  forward  to  unless  heavy  gales  set  in,  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  not  anticipated.  New 
Potatos  cover  the  ground  with  their  foliage,  the 
crops,  as  a  rule,  looking  first-rate,  the  exception 
being,  of  course,  where  the  seeds  have  been  found 
to  have  been  mixed,  the  patchiness  being  most 
evident  in  such  cases. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  syndical  chamber  of  Belgium  Horti¬ 
culturists  at  Ghent,  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Fortie,  for  Rhododendron  Reine 
Marie  Henriette;  to  Mr.  C.  Vuylsteke,  for  Amarylis 
Madame  Charles  De  Bosschere  ;  to  Mr.  Edward 
Pynaert,  for  Steptocarpus  Madame  Ernest  Fierens, 
and  S.  Madame  le  Comtesse  de  Kerchove  ;  to  Mr. 
A.  Van  Imschoot,forCattleyaTrianaeImschootiana; 
to  Mr.  Jules  Hye  for  Spathoglottis  Hyeana,  Mas- 
devallia  ignea  sanguinea,  Odontoglossom  Rucker- 
ianum  var.,  Odontoglossum  elegans,  Cattleya 
Mendelii  var.,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Hyeanum,  the  latter  by  acclamation. 

Dendrobium  Culture  in  Excelsis. — Those  of  our 
readers  who  can  recall  the  sight  of  the  very  remark¬ 
able  specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Princep,  Buxted  Hall  Gardens,  Buxted, 
at  the  Temple  Show  two  years  ago,  and  remember 
the  vigorous  controversy  which  raged  round  the 
system  of  cultivation  which  Mr.  Princep  advocates, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  were  not  the 
accident  of  a  season,  but  the  result  of  well  sus¬ 
tained  skill.  At  the  Brighton  Show  last  week  Mr. 
Princep  created  something  like  a  sensation  by 
staging  two  specimens,  each  of  which  bore  some 
4,000  blooms,  a  sight  of  which  must  have  been 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  We  have  also  received 
a  photograph  of  a  neat  specimen  bearing  500 
blooms  from  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  The  Gardens, 
Cirencester  House,  Cirencester,  and  which  also 
illustrates  high  cultivation,  inasmuch  as  that  some 
five  years  ago  the  plant  was  only  a  small  “  piece  ” 
with  three  growths. 

Universal  Exhibition  at  Antwerp,  Holland. — Under 
this  title  several  exhibitions,  permanent  and 
temporary,  have  been  arranged  to  be  held  during 
the  course  of  the  coming  summer  and  autumn  in 
Antwerp.  The  pamphlet  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  the  programme  of  classes  for  ex¬ 
hibits,  is  now  before  us.  The  general  rules  for  the 
horticultural  meetings  and  the  programme  of  classes 
are  given  in  the  French  language,  while  the  special 
rules  for  the  different  shows  are  rendered  both  in 
French  and  Dutch.  The  permanent  exhibition  is  to 
be  held  in  the  gardens  from  May  5th  to  November 
5th  inclusive,  and  will  consist  of  ornamental  trees, 
flowering  plants  for  grouping,  Roses,  and  fine 
foliaged  plants.  Silver-gilt  and  Silver  Medals  of 


various  values  are  offered  in  sixty-five  classes  for 
exhibits  at  this  exhibition.  A  temporary  show  is  to 
be  held  from  May  13th  to  15th  inclusive  ;  this  is  to 
be  a  general  exhibition  for  flowering  and  non¬ 
flowering  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grown  under 
glass.  Prizes  in  medals  are  offered  in  this  case  in 
171  classes.  An  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  is  to  be 
heldonjul)  ist  and  2nd,  for  Roses,  cut  flowers  of 
various  kinds,  house  decorations,  bouquets,  fruits, 
■^and  vegetables.  There  are  thirty-eight  classes  in 
this  case.  A  three  days’  fruit  show  will  be  held 
from  October  7th  to  9th,  inclusive.  Prizes  in 
forty-seven  classes  are  offered  for  table  fruits,  ex¬ 
portation,  fruits  and  packing,  plants  for  wholesale 
merchandise,  and  Dahlias.  The  general  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  is  M.  de  Ramaix. 

Market  Produce  and  Railway  Charges. — At  a 
public  meeting  of  the  market  gardeners  of  Cornwall, 
held  at  Penzance  under  the  auspices  of  the  West 
Cornwall  Market  Gardeners’  Association,  some 
rather  startling  statements  were  made  respecting 
the  present  rates  paid  for  carriage  of  gardening 
produce  from  the  West.  It  was  said  that  the 
charges  for  conveying  Broccoli  from  Penzance  to 
Plymouth,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  was  20s.  a  ton, 
but  they  were  taken  to  Bristol,  130  miles 
further,  for  an  additional  5s.  per  ton.  To 
Exeter,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  the  rate  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  29s.  qd.,  while  that  same  ton  of 
stuff  can  be  taken  to  London  fcr  35s.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Mayor  of  Penzance  why  the  market 
gardener  is  subject  to  these  inimical  conditions  is 
that  their  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly 
It  was  shown  that  a  second  rate,  if  granted  by  the 
Great  Western,  would  put  into  the  m  juths  of  poor 
people  in  London ,  and  other  centres,  cheap  meals 
such  as  now  they  never  had  the  privilege  of  indulging 
in.  It  was  shown  that  thousands  of  tons  of  Broccoli 
as  well  as  fish,  were,  under  existing  circumstances, 
thrown  away  as  manure.  A  resolution  in  support 
of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  object  of 
carrying  the  North  Cornwall  railway  through  to 
Penzance  was  carried  enthusiastically.  Similar 
resolutions  have  also  been  adopted  in  all  the  large 
Cornish  centres,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being 
thrown  out  there  is  every  probability  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  break  down  the  present  Great 
Western  Railway  monopoly  by  creating  a  fresh 
company.  At  present  the  South  W  estern  run  to 
North  Cornwall. 

Finger-and-Toe  in  Turnips. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  it  was 
reported  that  a  note  had  been  read  from  Dr. 
Voelcker,  as  to  certain  analyses  of  soils  which  he  had 
made  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  into  finger-and- 
toe in  turnips.  The  committee  recommended  that  Dr. 
Voelcker  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  for  an 
early  number  of  the  Journal,  giving  a  digest  of  the  in¬ 
information  contained  in  the  replies  to  the  Society's 
circular  letter  of  questions,  and  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  soils  which  he  had  made.  Mr. 
Carruthers  reported  that  his  experiments  on  the 
botanical  side  of  the  inquiry  were  still  proceeding, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  results  would  be  ready  in 
time  for  publication  with  the  report  to  be  prepared 
by  Dr.  Voelcker.  IMr.  Arkwright  added  that  Dr. 
Voelcker  had  ascertained,  from  the  analyses  that  he 
had  made  and  the  replies  received,  that  where  finger- 
and-toe  occurred,  it  was  co-existent  with  a  deficiency 
of  lime  in  the  soil ;  but  that  soils  containing  an 
abundance  of  lime  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by 
the  disease.  Dr.  Voelcker  suggested  that  any  future 
experiments  should  be  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
see  whether  any  direct  application  of  manures  or 
chemicals  would  prevent  the  fungus  appearing,  or 
destroy  it  after  it  had  appeared,  and  in  the  direction 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  possible  or  impossible 
to  inoculate  with  the  disease  soils  which  were  not 
deficient  in  lime,  and  in  which  finger-and-toe  was 
never  known  to  exist. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum.— The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  small  compared  with  those  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum,  but  they  are  very  freely  produced,  and  elegant 
from  their  clear  and  bright  colours.  They  are  borne 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four  from  the  sides  of  stout 
pendulous  stems  about  2J  ft.  long.  The  oblong 
sepals  and  elliptic  petals  are  of  the  faintest  blush, 
nearly  white.  The  lip  is  orange  at  the  base,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  broad  white  band,  and  finely  dentate 
at  the  margin. 
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Fruit  Culture.— The  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
been  requested  to  state  that  the  forthcoming  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  Horticulture  and  P'ruit 
Culture  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  attention  was 
directed  by  an  intimation  published  by  the  Board  in 
August  last,  will  be  opened  at  the  Manege  Michel, 
St.  Petersburg,  on  September  22nd  next,  and  will  be 
closed  on  November  12th.  Applications  by  intend¬ 
ing  exhibitors  for  forms  of  entry  and  for  copies  of 
the  regulations  should  be  addressed  without  delay 
to  the  offices  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Fruit  Culture,  Imperial  Agricultural  Museum, 
Fontanka,  10,  St.  Petersburg.  The  regulations 
may  also  be  seen  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the 
Board,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Councillor  Mackenzie,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  A.  Bogie,  Auchans,  Kilmarnock,  made  a  com¬ 
munication  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Sweet  Violets.” 
Confining  his  remarks  in  the  main  to  frame  culture, 
he  gave  his  experiences  of  raising  these  flowers 
during  a  period  of  some  eighteen  years,  particularly 
Maria  Louise,  which  he  regarded  as  the  best.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  different  means  of  propagation,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  method  of  "  runners,”  and  commended 
that  of  ”  side  shoots,”  which  he  invariably  adopted. 
As  to  soil,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  most 
suitable  was  light  loam,  neither  too  rich  nor  too 
poor.  Other  details  were  given  in  the  direction  of 
successful  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Bogie  afterwards 
dealt  with  the  two  great  enemies  of  the  Violet — the 
red  spider  and  mildew — and  showed  how  these 
could  be  combated  by  horticulturists.  He  also 
showed  a  collection  of  Maria  Louise  blooms  and 
plants.  Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  Bogie  was  accorded  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks.  Among  other  exhibits  was 
a  remarkably  fine  display  of  Rhododendron  blooms, 
comprising  about  twenty  varieties,  the  product  of 
open-air  cultivation  at  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Morris.  The  Society’s  cultural  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Morris  and  to  Mr.  Bogie.  Mr. 
M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  reported 
favourably  on  the  result  of  the  examination  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Association’s  technical  education 
scheme,  the  marks  of  the  first  six  competitors  with 
papers  on  "  The  Vegetable  Garden”  varying  from 
91  to  82  out  of  a  possible  100,  the  gainer  cf  the 
larger  percentage  being  Mr.  G.  G.  Paton,  Morton 
Hall. 

- - 

THE  RECENT  WEATHER 

AND  GARDENING. 

The  winter  of  1893-4  this  district  has  been  one  of 
the  most  favourable  of  which  I  have  any  note  for 
providing  a  constant  supply  of  culinary  produce 
such  as  is  usually  obtained  from  the  open  garden. 
Celery  and  Brussels  Sprouts  being  exceptionally 
good.  Before  adopting  the  system  of  raising  the 
latter  under  glass  for  the  total  supply,  I  seldom  had 
them  of  much  service,  as  unless  strong  plants  could 
be  got  out  by  the  15th  or  20th  May,  the  Sprouts 
never  got  properly  formed  before  winter  set  in. 
Craig’s  Favourite,  Dalkeith,  and  President  Carnot 
are  among  the  best  and  hardiest  sorts  for  northern 
gardens.  Spinach  and  Tripoli  Onions  have  been 
fresh  and  green  all  the  winter,  and  the  latter  are 
specially  acceptable  at  this  time.  I  notice  that  the 
Banbury  is  a  capital  sort  for  winter  and  spring 
work  alike. 

While  speaking  of  Onions,  I  have  to  note  the 
shortest  interval  between  sowing  and  germination  in 
my  experience  ;  sown  on  March  19th  the  seedlings 
were  first  observed  on  April  3rd.  This,  I  think,  is 
pretty  sharp  work,  and  resulted  no  doubt  from  the 
extraordinary  high  temperature  recorded  for  fifteen 
days  previously,  viz.,  an  average  of  58°  in  shade. 
On  the  2nd  inst.  the  almost  phenomenal  reaching  of 
67’’  in  shade  was  recorded  tor  April  in  Ayrshire. 

Reverting  to  Onion  culture,  the  benefit  of  trench¬ 
ing  as  a  system  for  the  culture  of  this  crop  cannot 
be  overlooked.  After  such  a  wet  period  as  we  had 
here  from  February  ist  to  March  19th,  viz.,  lo  oi 
in.,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  surface  water  readily 
on  many  soils,  and  trenching  is  certainly  of  material 
help  in  this  direction,  as  by  its  aid  the  ground  is 
ready  for  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
if  no  bad  material  is  brought  to  the  surface. — M., 
Ayrshirt. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  piece  of  this  grown  on  a  moderate- sized 
raft,  and  suspended  from  the  rafters  of  the  house, 
flowered  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  London.  It  bore  nineteen  of  its 
delicately  coloured  flowers,  which  were  shown  off 
to  the  best  advantage  by  being  suspended  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  delicately  yellow  fringes,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  very  much  like  that  of  C.  c. 
alba,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  longer  and  less  liable 
to  get  wrinkled  when  old.  The  buds  are  straw- 
coloured  before  opening,  while  those  of  some  other 
forms  are  white  at  the  same  stage. 

Dendrobium  nobile  elegans  delicatum. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  much  paler  than  the 
typical  D.  n.  elegans,  hence  the  application  of  the 
name  will  be  evident.  The  flowers  are  large, 
measuring  some  3J  in.  across  the  petals,  and  have  an 
elegant  contour,  owing  to  the  relative  length  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  segments.  The  sepals  are  white  but 
flushed  with  pink  on  the  back,  and  this  hue  shines 
through  them,  so  as  to  impart  a  blush  tint.  The 
petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  white,  with  pale  purple 
tips.  The  lip  is  unusually  narrow  for  D.  nobile,  and 
much  rolled  round  the  column,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
tubular  appearance ;  less  of  the  crimson-purple 
blotch  is  shown  than  usual,  while  this  is  surrounded 
by  a  pale  creamy-white  zone,  and  the  tip  is  pale 
purple.  A  piece  of  this  delicately  flowered  sub- 
variety,  is  flowering  in  the  collection  of  J. 
MacMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill. 

Cyprlpedium  Phoedra. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  were  C.  Sedeni  candi- 
dulum  and  C.  Lindleyanum,  the  latter  being  the 
pollen  bearer.  The  latter  has  not  often  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  hybridisation,  but  it  was  the  seed 
parent  of  another  hybrid  named  C.  Perseus,  and  its 
variety,  superbum.  The  upper  sepal  of  the  form 
under  notice  is  short,  broad,  and  of  a  beautiful 
clear,  sulphur  yellow  and  pink,  but  it  ultimately 
acquires  much  more  of  the  pink  hue.  The  oblong 
petals  are  slightly  twisted,  and  suffused  with  pink 
on  a  yellowish  ground.  The  large  lip  is  inflated, 
deep  rose,  and  faintly  spotted  with  purple  on  the 
infolded  side  lobes.  The  hybrid  originated  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  where 
it  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past. 

Brassia  Lawrenceana. 

The  Brassias  are  generally  characterised  by  their 
long  and  narrow  sepals,  with  a  much  broader  lip. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  lip  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  graceful  contour  given  to  the 
flower  by  those  organs.  The  sepals  of  the  species 
under  notice  are  yellow,  spotted  with  black  at  the 
base,  and  4in.  or  sin.  long.  The  petals  are  much 
shorter,  being  only  3in.  long,  but  they  are  otherwise 
similar.  The  lip  has  a  broad,  yellow  claw,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  its  lamina  is  pale  yellow,  with  a  few 
large  spots  along  the  middle  of  a  brownish  black 
hue.  Sometimes  the  sepals  are  described  as  spotted 
with  cinnamon  and  green.  The  flowers  are  fragrant, 
and  usually  make  their  appearance  between  June 
and  August,  but  we  noted  the  plant  in  full  bloom 
some  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Chelsea. 

Odontoglossum  tentaculatum. 

The  first  plant  of  this  supposed  natural  hybrid 
made  its  appearance  in  1883.  Since  then,  however, 
several  others  have  turned  up  more  or  less  closely 
identical  with  the  original.  O.  Lindleyanum  and  O. 
crispum  are  given  as  the  supposed  parents,  but 
instead  of  the  latter  we  would  suggest  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  or  some  of  its  numerous  forms.  The 
flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  but  of  very  bright 
colours  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  blotched 
with  chocolate  on  a  bright  yellow  ground.  The 
apex  of  the  lip  is  clear  yellow  and  the  front  part  of 
the  crest,  while  the  hinder  portion  shades  off  to 
white.  The  number  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
crest  and  the  bristle-like  processes  of  the  column 
vary  slightly  in  different  flowers  of  the  same  plant. 
A  fine  piece  bearing  thirteen  flowers  on  a  raceme 
bloomed  recently  in  the  collection  of  J.  MacMeekin, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Wright),  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill. 


Angraecum  polystachya. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  A.  sesquipedale,  but  what  they  lack  in  size 
they  make  up  in  numbers  and  by  their  delicious 
fragrance.  Ihe  sepals  and  petals  are  linear,  and 
like  the  lip  are  white  ;  the  latter  is  convolute  round 
the  column,  and  appears  different  from  the  flattened 
lip  of  most  other  species  in  cultivation.  Possibly 
this  is  the  reason  why  another  name  is  sometimes 
given  it,  namely,  Aeonia  polystachya.  In  any  case 
the  graceful  sprays  of  pure  white  and  highly 
fragrant  flowers  are  the  chief  recommendations  of 
the  plant.  Some  compare  the  odour  to  that  of 
Hawthorn,  and  others  to  Stephanotis.  The  best 
time  to  enjoy  it  is  when  the  house  has  been  closed  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  moist  atmosphere  gets  laden 
as  it  were  with  the  fragrance.  It  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  P. 
McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  dwarfer  and 
shorter  leaved  Vandas.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  likes  stove  heat. 

Phalaenopsis  leucorhoda. 

As  the  plant  and  flowers  of  this  Moth  Orchid  unite 
the  characters  of  P.  Aphrodite  (amabilis)  and  P. 
Schilleriana,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  those  two.  The  sepals  are  white,  the 
lateral  ones  being  spotted  with  purple  on  the  con¬ 
tiguous  sides,  and  the  base  of  the  upper  sepal  is 
suffused  with  purple,  as  are  the  bases  of  the  petals. 
The  lip  has  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the  side 
lobes,  and  the  terminal  lobe  is  faintly  dotted  at  the 
base;  its  tendrils  are  intermediate  between  the 
supposed  petals,  and  much  shorter  than  those  of  P. 
Aphrodite.  The  column  is  pale  purple.  The  leaves 
are  marbled  with  deep  green  on  a  gray  ground.  We 
noted  a  specimen  which  had  flowered  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

- - 

(gipnings  funin  Ih^  Poilh 
uj  Science. 

Proliferation  of  the  British  Maidenhair. — 
There  are  now  some  very  remarkable  and  some 
very  fine  forms  of  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris, 
including  A.  C.-V.  incisum,  A.  C.-V.  fissum,  and 
A.  C.-V.  Footi,  all  of  which  have  broad  pinnules 
more  or  less  deeply  incised  or  cut ;  but  the  best  of 
all  these  forms  is  A. C.-V.  imbricatum,  which  has 
drooping  fronds,  broad  and  deeply  cut,  imbricate 
pinnules.  Their  colour  is  light  green,  and  altogether 
the  variety  very  much  resembles  A.  farleyense. 
Like  that  fern,  the  fronds  in  this  case  are  perfectly 
barren  as  far  as  spores  are  concerned,  but  under 
certain  conditions  they  become  proliferous,  as  they 
have  done  with  Mr.  J.  Smith,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
Loughboro’  Junction,  London.  In  the  moistairof 
his  propagating  house,  some  plants  standing  near 
the  continually  moist  back  wall  of  the  house  have 
thrown  out  clusters  of  young  plants  from  the  edges 
of  the  fronds,  giving  them  a  very  unwonted  aspect. 
The  plantlets.  while  in  this  position  develop  small 
fronds  and  their  customary  dark  brown  roots. 
If  the  tips  of  the  pinnules  are  examined  under 
a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  the  process  of 
development  can  be  determined.  As  the  pin¬ 
nules  are  very  broad,  the  veinlets  ramify  or 
fork  considerably,  and  where  forks  or  divisions  of 
the  veins  occur  close  to  the  apical  margin  of  the 
pinnules,  young  plantlets  are  likely  to  arise  just 
between  the  forks  at  the  very  edge  and  on  the  under 
side  of  the  fronds.  The  new  growth  commences  by 
the  formation  of  a  cushion  of  cellular  tissue  at  the 
points  mentioned.  These  cushion-like  elevations  are 
circular  in  outline,  and  deepest  in  the  centre,  where, 
however,  they  are  rounded  or  convex  ;  they  are  wffiolly 
green  until  little  reddish-brown  specks  can  be  seen 
pushing  through  the  cushion,  and  which  appear  to  be 
the  first  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  young  plant. 
They  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  till  long  after  this 
stage — till,  in  fact,  the  rootlets  have  attained  some 
size,  and  the  first  fronds  give  evidence  of  a  bud  or 
offsett.  As  these  forked  veins  are  pretty  closely 
crowded  together,  so  are  the  young  plants  after  a 
time.  As  the  plantlets  or  buds  occur  in  the  usual 
position  for  the  spores,  this  proliferation  is  evidently 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  reproduce  itself 
by  budding  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of  spores. 
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GAS  LIME. 

In  your  issue  of  the  yth  inst.,  "  A.  D.”  says  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  we  have  in 
ridding  the  soil  of  certain  insect  and  fungoid  pests. 
Perhaps  he  will  kindly  specify  a  few  of  each  ?  The 
fact  that  it  is  constantly  advised  for  their  destruction 
is  no  evidence  that  it  is  effectual  in  doing  so,  as 
much  of  this  advice  is  offered  from  hearsay,  or  from 
what  has  been  written  before,  and  not  the  result  of 
actual  experience.  Those  gardeners  who  recom¬ 
mended  "  A.  D.”  to  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Onion  grub  are,  I  fear,  totally  ignorant  of  the  habits 
and  the  vitality  of  this  pest.  Let  '*  A.  D.”  place  the 
larvae  of  the  Onion  fly  in  gas  lime  prepared  as  ha 
states,  and  watch  the  result. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  it  is  valuable  for 
cleaning  land  that  is  Cabbage  sick,  or  that  is 
impregnated  with  slimy  fungus,  and  many  are  the 
proofs  given  from  time  to  time  that  its  application 
has  destroyed  “  club  ”  germs,  etc.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  it  myself  in  that  direction,  and  must 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  market  gardeners  who  have 
used  it  for  that  purpose  by  applying  it  to  portions  of 
the  crops,  leaving  the  remainder  undone  as  a  test, 
and  not  one  derived  benefit  from  its  use.  One  would 
suppose  that  fresh  slacked  lime  would  neutralise  the 
excess  of  this  vegetable  acid  in  the  soil,  but  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  quicklime's  affinity  for 
carbon,  soon  converts  it  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
to  introduce  sufficient  lime  to  destroy  all  the  slime 
would  prove  ruinous  through  over-liming  ;  at  any 
rate  that  is  my  experience  of  it. 

I  see  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  last  week,  and 
I  think  I  have  seen  similar  reports  before,  that  in 
the  allotments  at  Ealing  clubbing  has  played  sad 
havoc  with  the  crops.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
testing  the  matter,  for  no  doubt,  the  growers  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  meet  with  a  remedy  so  efiectuai 
as  to  enable  them  to  grow  all  forms  of  Brassica, 
where  it  has  been  difficult  previous,  as  “A.D.” 
assures  us  it  does.  Why  should  there  be  any 
clubbing  at  all  if  such  a  cheap  article  as  gas  lime 
will  destroy  it  ?  It  is  surprising  that  most  of  our 
leading  writers  when  referring  to  club  speak  of  the 
disease  as  being  caused  by  an  insect,  but  the  name 
of  the  insect  they  have  for  obvious  reasons  withheld. 

I  am  pleased  that  "A.D.”  is  a  little  in  advance  of 
these,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  slimy  fungus,  which  is 
correct,  and  scientifically  known  as  Plasmodrophora 
Brassica. 

This  is  the  comical  part ;  one  writer  after  another 
gives  details  how  to  destroy  an  insect  affecting  the 
roots  of  our  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  whilst  the 
mischief  is  all  the  time  done  by  another  pest,  and 
substantiates  what  I  have  already  said.  I  have  cut 
hundreds  of  the  protuberances  on  the  roots  of 
Brassica  plants  in  all  stages,  but  I  never  saw  an 
insect  in  the  inside  Later  on,  as  the  roots  become 
decomposed,  insects  abound,  but  these  are  the 
carrion  crows  of  vegetation  come  to  feed  on  the 
dead  carcass.  Will  "A.D.”  kindly  tell  us  the  potent 
elements  in  gas  lime  for  the  destruction  of  insects 
and  fungoid  pests  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  and  turned  over  a  few  times  ?  Admitting, 
as  Dr.  Griffiths  states  in  the  quotation  given  by 
"A.D  ,”  that  there  is  a  little  plant  food  in  it,  after 
undergoing  exposure  and  turning  over  it  becomes 
an  expensive  article,  and  not  worth  the  labour 
expended  upon  it,  and  when  Professor  Bates,  who  is 
a  practical  man  of  "  Bates  blood  ”  family  as  well  as 
a  scientist,  disapproved  of  it  he  was,  no  doubt, 
speaking  from  experience,  the  result  of  experiments 
conducted  on  the  home  farm  as  well  as  at  Cirencester, 
and  I  thought  him  a  reliable  authority  to  quote. — 
W.P.R. 

I  AM  glad  to  note  that  your  contributor  “  A.  D  ” 
refuses  to  regard  the  question  "  For  what  purpose  is 
gas  lime  of  value  ?  ”  as  absurd,  for  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  soil  is  naturally  deficient  in  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  and  must  be  supplied  with  lime  in 
one  form  or  other,  quicklime  is  very  expensive, 
and  chalk  or  marl  are  difficult  to  obtain  ;  while  gas 
lime,  in  places  where  the  dry  process  of  gas  purifi¬ 
cation  is  used,  may  be  had  at  a  low  cost.  In  such 
circumstances  the  question  referred  to  becomes  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  gardener,  and  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  value  of  gas  lime  (both  as  a  manure 
and  as  an  insecticide  or  fungicide),  as  to  its  proper 
method  of  application,  and  as  to  the  needful  precau¬ 
tions  attending  its  use,  becomes  invaluable.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me,  therefore,  to  strongly  endorse  what 


"A.  D.”  remarks  with  reference  to  the  value  of  gas 
lime  in  the  growing  of  vegetables  belonging  to  the 
Brassicae,  particularly  in  cases  of  the  slime  fungus. 
I  have  seen  it  used  very  extensively,  but  have  not 
observed  any  harmful  results,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  the  obvious  precaution  had  not  been  taken  of 
freely  exposing  to  air  before  applying  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  growing  crops.  The 
unoxidised  compounds  of  calcium  and  sulphur 
(which  alone  form  the  source  of  danger  to  plant  life) 
soon  become  oxidised  •  and  transformed  into  plant 
foods.  I  may  say  that  I  have  used  gas  lime  freely 
on  fruit  borders.  Rose  beds,  and  for  free  admixture 
with  compost  heaps,  but  have  never  seen  any  harm¬ 
ful  results. — C.  W.  H.  G. 

This  from  own  observation  is  one  of  the  best 
manures  obtainable  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  seen  it 
used  largely  by  a  market  gardener  with  the  very 
best  results  ;  true,  it  must  be  used  with  caution  or 
the  direst  calamities  to  crops  will  happen.  A  few 
tons  of  it  if  allowed  to  lay  for  any  length  of  time 
under  the  shade  of  large  forest  trees  will  infallibly 
kill  them.  The  same  man  used  it  ‘on  a  breadth  of 
ground  on  which  Broccoli  clubbed  badly,  but  with¬ 
out  any  marked  effect  ;  but  then  he  used  it  in  homce- 
pathic  doses  about  half  a  yard  to  an  acre  of  ground. 
Lettuces  of  all  crops  seem  to  benefit  the  most  from 
its  use.  A  large  breadth  of  ground  planted  with 
these  and  well  manured  with  stable  dung,  and  treated 
as  regards  culture  and  plants  all  alike,  with  the 
exception  that  about  one  half  of  it  was  sown  with 
gas  lime,  afforded  the  most  striking  evidence  of  its 
value,  the  Lettuces  growing  much  faster  and  weigh¬ 
ing  heavier  than  the  others.  Mixed  up  with  road 
scrapings  or  any  other  similar  refuse  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  ton  of  gas  lime  to  ten  of  Other  matter, 
turned  over  several  times  during  the  winter,  and 
then  spread  thinly  on  grass  land,  forms  an  admirable 
and  cheap  manure.  When  intended  for  application 
to  garden  crops  it  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  aff 
for  some  time  before  being  applied,  and  well  pul¬ 
verised,  as  any  lumps  the  size  of  a  walnut  may  do 
mischief.  A  friend  of  mine  once  used  three  tons  of 
it  on  about  half  an  acre  of  ground  to  kill  the  slugs 
which  it  did  and  a  great  deal  else  besides,  for  one 
summer  nothing  would  grow  on  much  of  his  garden, 
but  the  next  year  things  grew  most  luxuriantly, — 
W.B.G. 

- - ' 

BOX  EDGINGS. 

When  well  kept,  a  box  edging,  so  far  as  appearance 
is  concerned,  is  the  best  kind  of  edging  to  garden 
paths  that  we  have,  but  if  neglected  and  allowed  to 
get  into  a  rough  and  gappy  condition,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  greatest  eyesores  of  a  garden.  In  light  soils, 
unless  overgrown  by  crops  being  allowed  to  encroach 
on  them,  they  give  little  trouble  beyond  the  annual 
clipping,  which  is  best  done  in  showery  weather, 
during  the  month  of  June.  In  wet  retentive  soils, 
unless  well  drained,  it  is  very  liable  to  die  off  in 
places.  The  present  Is  a  good  time  to  make  good 
any  defects,  at  the  same  time  if  there  are  many 
places  to  replant  it  is  far  better  to  take  up  the 
whole  of  the  Box  and  relay  it,  because  if  there  is 
much  patching  to  be  done,  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
appearance  will  be  produced. 

In  relaying,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  all 
the  gravel  from  the  sides  into  the  centre  of  the 
path,  forming  it  into  a  narrow  ridge ;  this  done,  take 
up  the  Box  and  secure  it  against  the  drying  in¬ 
fluences  of  sun  and  wind  by  forming  a  circle  with  it 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter,  laying  the  roots  inwards.  These  layers 
may  be  six  or  more  inches  thick,  and  having  formed 
one  layer,  fill  in  the  centre  among  the  roots  with 
soil,  then  build  up  according  to  the  quantity  of  Box 
on  hand,  narrowing  the  heap  as  the  building  pro¬ 
ceeds,  till  at  the  finish  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  cone  of  Box.  Give  one  or  more  waterings  to 
ensure  a  thorough  soaking.  This  plan  takes  far  less 
time  and  space  than  would  be  occupied  if  the  Box 
were  laid  in  rows,  and  comes  much  handier  to  the 
planter  when  he  has  to  draw  fresh  supplies  for  re¬ 
laying. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  commence  at  one  end 
and  dig  the  soil  over,  from  a  foot  or  a  little  more  in 
width,  breaking  it  up  fine.  It  will  generally  happen 
that  some  fresh  soil  is  required  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
desired  level,  and  to  this  particular  attention  must 
be  paid.  After  digging,  tread  the  soil  firm,  and  get 
as  even  a  surface  as  possible  by  raking  and  patting  it 


down  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Then  stretch  a 
line  tight  from  end  to  end  ;  this  will  show  any  in¬ 
equalities,  which  must  be  remedied  before  cutting 
down  the  trench,  the  depth  of  which  must  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  length  of  the  Box.  We  have 
generally  managed  so  that  the  trench  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  six  inches  in  depth,  but  where  the  Box  has 
stood  for  some  years,  a  greater  depth  of  trench  will 
be  requisite,  because  every  bit  of  Box  used  should 
Jiave  some  fibre  to  it,  and  when  using  very  old  stuff, 
a  greater  length  will  be  required  to  secure  pieces 
with  roots. 

My  own  practice  is  to  trim  a  quantity  before 
planting.  This  is  done  with  an  ordinary  handbill 
upon  a  block  of  wood,  cutting  off  the  old  roots  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  foliage,  that  is,  if  roots 
can  be  secured  at  that  length.  A  very  small  portion 
of  root  is  sufficient  to  give  the  young  plants  a  start. 
Plant  thinly  in  a  continuous  line,  working  the  soil  up 
to  the  Box  by  hand,  leaving  it  about  two  inches 
above  the  surface,  then  fill  the  trench  up  with  soil, 
and  make  it  solid  by  treading  it  firm  with  the  feet. 
After  planting,  replace  the  gravel,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  showery  at  the  time,  give  a  good  w’atering. 
With  a  little  practice,  this  operation  can  be  carried 
out  so  that  when  finished  the  Box  will  form  one 
continuous  and  even  line,  and  when  well  done  this 
is  work  which  reflects  more  credit  upon  the  work¬ 
man  than  many  other  things  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
in  connection  with  the  garden.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  Buxus  sempervirens  in  general  use. 
Many  will  use  no  other  than  the  Broad-leaved  Dutch 
kind,  but  for  myself  I  prefer  the  smaller  leaved  kind, 
which  is  a  better  grower,  and  generally  keeps  much 
greener  than  the  Dutch,  which  often  goes  brown. — 


AMARYLLIS  AT 

CHELSEA. 

The  grand  collection  of  Hippeastrum  or  Knight's 
Star,  popularly  known  as  Amaryllis,  is  now  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  in  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  The  plants  are  somewhat  later  than 
last  year  because  purposely  kept  back.  Owing  to 
the  open  winter  and  spring  with  clear  skies,  the 
plants  are  dwarfer  than  usual,  and  the  foliage  fine. 
There  would  appear  to  be  early  and  late  varieties, 
but  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not,  the  display  is 
continued  over  a  considerable  period.  Some  1,400 
or  1,500  spikes  of  bloom,  bearing  two  to  four  blooms 
each,  make  no  mean  display  when  seen  in  one  house. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  sizes  and  colour 
of  the  bulbs,  as  it  by  no  means  follows  that  small 
bulbs  are  young  ones.  Rather  does  the  mixture 
indicate  the  hybrid  origin  of  these  magnificent 
modern  improvements,  and  the  green  and  brown  or 
black  scaled  bulbs  also  recall  their  hybridity. 

New  Varieties. 

A  large  number  of  bulbs  are  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  and  show  that  the  standard  of  quality  is  not 
only  being  kept  up,  but  improved  upon.  For  shape, 
colour,  and  size,  Beauclerc  is  the  best  of  this  year’s 
seedlings,  and  in  fact  the  best  of  its  colour  yet 
raised.  It  is  a  magnificent,  bold,  fully  expanded 
flower  with  a  very  short  tube  and  of  a  brilliant 
crimson,  intensified  to  maroon  in  the  throat.  The 
next  two  that  come  in  the  same  category  are  Quintus 
and  Splendour,  in  both  cases  widely  funnel-shaped 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson  deepening  to  maroon 
in  the  throat.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  particularly 
are  very  regular,  with  imbricating  segments.  The 
accompanying  illustration  represents  a  variety  raised 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  the  ideal  on  standard  of  a  good 
type  at  which  cultivators  are  now  aiming.  A  bold 
and  wide  flower  is  Petronel,  of  a  deep  red  tinted 
with  rose  at  the  end  of  the  segments,  and  intensified 
to  crimson  in  the  throat.  Tresca  is  a  deep  crimson 
flower  netted  with  darker  veins.  Galopin  is  a 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet  variety  with  widely  ex¬ 
panded  flowers  and  faint  rays.  The  flowers  of 
Kisber  are  funnel-shaped  and  of  a 'medium  size,  but 
intense  crimson  and  shaded  with  maroon.  The 
widely  expanded  scarlet  flowers  of  Olympia  are 
notable  for  their  portly  size  ;  in  the  throat  are  six 
short  greenish  rays.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
recently  accorded  for  this  variety.  The  scape  of 
Ossidine  stands  about  24  feet  high  and  bears  four 
flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet,  with  long,  conspicuous 
green  and  white  rays.  Few  of  them  attain  this  height. 
There  are  four  large  flowers  on  the  scape  of 
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Brion,  and  they  are  deep  crimson  shaded  with 
maroon  in  the  throat:  The  rays  of  La  Belle  are 
wide  and  run  to  the  apex  of  the  segments,  so  that  the 
scarlet  colour  of  the  segments  is  distributed  towards 
their  margins.  On  the  contrary,  Avontes  is  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  shaded  with  maroon  in  the  throat. 

The  lighter  coloured  varieties  are  very  interesting. 


segments  only.  A  delicate  and  fancy  flower  is 
Saraband,  with  white  flowers  lightly  suffused  with 
scarlet  like  crushed  strawberry.  A  tall  variety  is 
Pitho,  bearing  four  flowers  that  are  white  and  much 
netted  with  clear  rose.  It  is  certainly  delicate  and 
handsome.  The  white  flowers  of  Idomoneus  are 
lightly  netted  with  red  on  the  upper  segments. 


widely  expanded,  brilliant  crimson  flowers  of 
Vandyke,  single  it  out  as  a  variety  of  considerable 
merit.  Rodney  is  heavily  blotched  or  marbled  with 
white  on  a  scarlet  ground,  while  the  rays  run  to  the 
apex  and  characterise  it  as  a  variegated  sort  of  great 
decorative  value.  A  bold  looking  and  bright 
scarlet,  bell-shaped  flower  of  great  size  is  Renown. 


The  Best  Type  of  Amaryllis. 


and  continue  to  improve  steadily.  The  finest  of 
this  group  is  Cleola,  bearing  three  magnificent 
flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  pure  white, 
not  creamy  white,  and  striated  with  rose  veins.  The 
segments  are  of  great  breadth  and  much  imbricated. 
It  is  certainly  an  acquisition,  and  is  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  Cecilia  is  another  good  thing,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  shape  upon  Her  Majesty  and 
Finette,  which  used  to  be  considered  the  finest  types 
of  the  nearly  white  flowers.  The  first-named  is 
creamy-white,  lightly  striated  with  red  on  the  upper 


Older  Varieties. 

We  noted  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  of  all  the 
kinds,  and  the  undermentioned  sorts  in  most  cases 
are  only  one  or  two  years  old,  in  fact  many  of  them 
flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time.  A  beautiful 
flower  is  The  Princess,  lightly  veined  with  red  on 
the  edges  of  the  segments,  but  particularly  on  two 
of  the  inner  ones.  More  handsome  even  is  Princess 
May,  which  is  heavily  netted  with  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground,  with  crimson  blotches  at  the  very  base  of 
the  tube.  The  dwarf  habit  and  medium  sized. 


Pretty  and  delicate  is  Titan,  bearing  seven  flowers 
upon  two  scapes ;  the  segments  are  clear  white, 
netted  towards  the  sides  with  soft  orange  scarlet. 
The  rays  of  Perle  run  to  the  apex,  and  the  rest  is 
closely  lined  with  deep  red  on  a  white  ground.  The 
huge  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  Landseer  are  netted 
with  darker  coloured  veins.  Another  grand  flower 
is  Socrates,  which  was  honoured  with  a  certificate 
some  time  ago.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit  with  a 
medium-sized  brilliant  dark  crimson  flower  inten¬ 
sified  to  maroon  in  the  throat.  A  beautifully  regular 
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flower  is  Prince  Albert  Victor,  of  moderate  size, 
with  very  broad  outer  segments  and  three  narrow 
inner  segments  of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet,  with  six 
white  rays.  Acquisition  is  a  large  flattened  flower 
of  excellent  shape  and  bright  scarlet,  with  six 
prominent  rays.  Hamlet  is  another  good  old  thing 
of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  netted  with  darker 
veins  and  having  conspicuous  green  and  white  rays. 

The  above  varieties  are  good  types,  but  they  are 
merely  representative,  for  no  really  inferior  sorts  are 
kept  in  stock.  Yet  notwithstanding  aO^the  fine 
things  that  have  been  sold,  a  fine  residue  has  "Been 
left,  and  that  again  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  splendid  varieties  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
Other  bulbs  of  various  ages  are  coming  on  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  will  replenish  the  list  from  time  to  time. 
As  they  have  been  raised  from  the  best  varieties 
crossed  with  equally  superior  kinds,  some  wonderful 
improvements  may  be  expected  from  them  as  the 
result  of  skill  and  experience  gained  through  many 
years'  cultivation  of  a  noble  race  of  plants. 

- •*- - 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  HORTICULTURE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{Concluded  from  p.  503.) 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ames  also  has  a  fine  place 
situated  at  North  Easton ;  here  there  is  a  well 
established  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  plants 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  English 
training  speaks  volumes  in  his  favour  as  a  good  all¬ 
round  practical  gardener.  There  is  a  grand  house  of 
foliage  plants,  house  after  house  of  Orchids,  containing 
many  very  fine  specimens  ;  graceful  and  curious 
Nepenthes,  wellpitchered,  adorn  the  roofs,  and  I  may 
safely  say  that  here  is  to  be  seen  (my  example  before 
mentioned  having  been  followed)  the  finest  collection 
of  cool  Orchids  in  America.  The  Odontoglossoms 
and  Masdevallias  especially  are  wonderfully  well 
done,  and  there  are  many  very  fine  specimens  of 
first-class  varieties ;  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
Mrs.  Ames  to  have  so  good  a  collection  in  such  a 
grand  condition. 

Cambridge  Port,  adjoining  Boston,  contains  one  of 
the  two  botanic  gardens  of  America,  the  other  being 
at  Washington.  At  Cambridge  there  is  a  collection 
of  plants  grown  for  scientific  purposes  ;  the  grounds 
are  nicely  kept,  and  contain  many  good  things.  As 
at  most  other  places  in  America,  there  are  many 
florists  in  Boston,  and  flowers  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  are  extravagantly  indulged  in,  especially  by 
the  fair  sex. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  the  quaker  city,  is  the  most  important 
in  Pennsylvania ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Delaware 
River.  The  city  and  neighbourhood  contain  many 
features  of  great  interest,  including  Fairmount  Park, 
where  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  was  held  in 
1876.  It  was  here,  in  company  with  Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  that  I  first  got  initiated  into  American 
ways.  The  Park  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Schuykill  River ;  it  is  over  3,000  acres  in  extent, 
and  well  undulated.  It  has  only  been  established  a 
few  years,  but  it  has  already  assumed  a  magnificent 
appearance,  and  is  well  kept.  The  splendid  horti¬ 
cultural  hall  and  art  gallery  erected  for  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  still  remain  ;  the  former  is  a  fine  building, 
and  contains  some  specimen  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and 
Dracaenas  planted  out  and  in  grand  condition. 
When  here  last  it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  t  he 
Palms  could  have  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions 
in  the  time.  There  are  several  fine  seed  establish¬ 
ments  here,  and  Messrs.  Dreer,  Buist  and  Landreth 
have  fine  business  houses,  and  do  an  enormous 
trade.  There  are  also  several  good  nurseries  and 
florists.  It  was  in  this  city  where  the  late  Mr. 
Buist  began,  also  Mr.  John  Dick,  who  retired  in 
favour  of  his  son,  who  still  carries  on  the  old- 
established  business.  Florists  are  innumerable. 
There  are  many  private  places,  but  not  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  ;  still,  there  are  some  fine  collections 
of  exotics. 

From  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  is  easily  reached. 
This  is  the  most  important  town  in  Maryland  ;  it 
contains  several  very  good  nurseries,  cemeteries, 
parks,  and  public  grounds,  which  are  well  kept. 
There  are  also  several  fine  private  establishments 
here,  and  Orchid  growing  is  increasing  in  popularity. 

Washington, 

The  capital  city  of  the  United  States,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Government,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River.  The 


location  is  a  very  picturesque  one,  and  some  very 
fine  views  are  obtained  at  different  points;  there  are 
also  many  wonderfully  fine  buildings,  namely.  The 
Capitol,  The  President’s  House,  Government 
Buildings,  etc.  The  first-mentioned  is  a  magnificent 
place  of  immense  extent,  being  750  ft.  long,  with  a 
dome  of  nearly  400  ft.  in  height.  It  stands  upon  a 
hill  fronting  east  and  west,  and  covers  over  three 
acres  of  ground ;  it  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
grounds,  containing  some  fine  avenues  and  good 
landscape  gardening.  The  Botanical  Garden,  which 
is  close  by,  is  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  is  well  laid 
out.  The  main  conservatory  is  300  ft.  long,  60  ft. 
wide,  and  has  a  dome  40  ft.  high  ;  there  are  also 
'two  'wings,  each  25  ft.  high.  In  connection  with 
this  are  ten  other  houses,  a  lecture  and  botanical 
room  for  students,  and  a  good  collection  of  stately 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  large  specimens  of  officinal  and 
medicinal  plants,  succulents  and  Orchids,  all  in  a 
very  fine  condition  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  place 
in  America  where  such  a  unique  collection  is  to  be 
seen.  These  gardens  are  constantly  receiving 
importations  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
place  is  in  admirable  condition,  and  is  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  who  has 
had  charge  since  1852,  and  who  is  greatly  respected, 
his  kind  and  genial  manner  having  made  for  him  a 
host  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Smithsonian  Grounds. 

These  grounds  are  about  52  acres  in  extent,  and 
are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  are 
beautifully  kept,  and  early  in  April,  when  I  have 
been  there.  Magnolias,  Spiraeas,  Forsythias,  Pyrus, 
and  such-like  were  in  full  flower,  showing  how 
early  vegetation  is  there  as  compared  with  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  for  not  a  vestige  of  green  was  to  be 
seen  upon  the  trees  there  at  the  same  time  of  year. 
The  plant  houses  here  are  very  fine,  and  include 
a  range  built  in  1868  from  designs  by  Mr.  W. 
Saunders,  who  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the 
gardens.  The  houses  contain  a  good  collection  of 
officinal  and  medicinal  plants,  specimens  of  all  the 
leading  sorts  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c. 
There  are  also  some  good  vineries,  where  every 
variety  of  grape  in  cultivation  can  be  seen. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  situated  close  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute;  it  has  a  beautifully  laid  out  garden,  a  fine 
arboretum  with  good  walks  and  drives,  and  a 
splendid  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ; 
these  are  planted  in  a  strictly  botanical  order,  all 
being  classified.  There  is  a  grand  collection  of 
plants  of  all  descriptions  for  out  door  gardening,  and 
the  houses  are  numerous  in  which  the  bedding  and 
other  plants  required  are  propagated  in  enormous 
quantities.  This  establishment  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Brown,  whose  practical 
abilities  are  well  proclaimed  by  his  work. 

The  President’s  House  and  Grounds. 
These  consist  of  two  parts,  covering  80  acres,  20 
of  which  are  private  grounds,  finely  laid  out  and 
bedded.  There  are  several  houses  belonging  to  the 
White  House,  attached  to  the  President’s  House, 
including  a  large  conservatory  which  is  kept  very 
gay,  and  is  used  for  promenading. 

In  Washington  there  are  many  cemeteries,  which 
are  very  extensive,  well  kept,  and  planted  with  choice 
trees  and  shrubs.  Among  the  florists  and  nursery¬ 
men,  of  which  there  are  many.  Field  Bros.,  among 
the  former,  carry  on  a  very  fine  business.  They 
grow  enormous  quantities  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
such-like,  and  are  considered  one  of  the  best  Rose 
growers  in  the  United  States.  Of  nurserymen,  Mr. 
Saul  has  been  established  a  great  many  years,  and 
does  a  fine  trade,  especially  with  the  south.  His 
nursery  is  very  extensive  and  contains  many  novelties. 
Here  I  saw  upwards  of  100  good  plants  in  full  bloom 
of  Dendrobium  finbriatum  oculatum,  and  D. 
Dalhousieanum,  hundreds  of  Cypripediums  all  in 
great  perfection  Anyone  visiting  America  should 
not  fail  to  see  Washington,  for  it  is  full  of  interest. 

Rose  Growing,  etc. 

The  florists  in  America)  plant  out  their  Roses, 
Carnations,  &c.,  and  it  is  certainly  marvellous  how 
well  they  do  for  finer  crops,  and  better  blooms  I 
never  saw.  Another  plant  that  is  extensively  grown 
is  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  which  they  name 
Smilax.  This  they  also  plant  out,  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  houses  of  it  with  hundreds  of 
sprays  trained  up  strings  6ft.  high,  and  which  they 
sell  so  much  a  string.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
bouquetist  and  for  docorative  purposes ;  it  stands 


well  and  should  be  tried  in  this  country.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  let  me  say  to  those  desirous  of  going  to  the 
States  not  to  do  so  on  speculation,  but,  if  possible,  to 
get  a  situation  before  they  go.  The  work  out  there 
is  different  from  what  it  is  here,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
good  for  anyone  going  to  America  unless  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  work. — A.  Outram,  F.R.H.S. 
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-DAFFODILS  AT  LONG 

DITTON. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  spring,  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  is  in  a  better  condition  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  The  fields  of  Daffodils  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  are  altogether  finer  in  effect 
than  last  year.  The  plants  are  taller,  with  more 
substance  in  their  stems  and  foliage,  so  that  the 
flowers  may  be  expected  to  last  longer  either  in  the 
cut  or  uncut  state,  and  to  give  more  satisfaction  in 
every  way.  As  might  be  expected,  the  early  varieties 
are  now  mostly  over,  but  all  the  mid-season  varieties 
are  in  their  glory,  and  the  display  will  be  prolonged 
by  the  late  kinds. 

Amongst  the  trumpet  Daffodils  we  mention  three 
sorts  on  account  of  the  massive  size  of  the  flowers, 
but  they  are  still  rare,  and  grown  only  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  These  are  Weardale  Perfection,  Glory  of 
Leyden,  and  Monarch,  all  of  which  are  literally 
giants  of  their  kind,  in  fact,  they  are  the  largest 
Daffodils  grown.  The  segments  of  the  first  named 
are  pale  sulphur,  almost  white,  and  the  trumpet  of  a 
deep  lemon-yellow.  Glory  of  Leyden  is  darker  in 
all  ways,  and  notable  for  the  enormous  width  of  the 
trumpet.  Monarch  is  a  trifle  smaller,  with  clear 
sulphur-yellow  segments  and  a  golden  trumpet. 
Two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  kinds  with  white 
segments  are  Bicolor  Horsfieldi  and  Empress,  whose 
golden  trumpets  are  very  fine.  The  former  has  a 
broad  bifid  or  bidentate  spathe,  while  that  of 
Empress  is  pointed  and  the  segments  are  more 
tinted  with  green  on  the  back.  About  nine  and  a 
half  large  beds  of  Empress  are  grown,  and  their 
floriferous  character  is  most  remarkable.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Empress,  of  w'hich  there  are  eleven 
beds.  The  pale  yellow  segments  and  golden-yellow 
trumpets  are  very  telling  on  account  of  their  massive 
size.  The  three  just  mentioned  will  be  Daffodils  of 
the  first  water  for  many  years  to  come.  James 
Walker  and  Dean  Herbert  make  another  pair  with 
flowers  similar  to  Emperor  and  Empress  in  size,  but 
differing  in  other  ways.  The  segments  of  James 
Walker  are  creamy-white  and  slightly  twisted,  the 
trumpet  is  bright  yellow  in  both  cases.  Dean 
Herbert  is  slightly  the  smaller  of  the  two.  Michael 
Foster  has  sulphur-white  segments,  but  otherwise 
coloured  like  the  last.  P.  R.  Barr  is  another  strong 
growing  Daffodil,  with  clear  lemon-yellow  segments 
and  a  golden  trumpet.  It  is- very  dwarf,  as  is  Portia, 
which  differs  by  having  sulphur-white  segments. 
Murel  Dobell  is  taller,  but  has  similarly  coloured 
flowers  a  size  smaller.  John  Nelson  has  broad  clear 
yellow  twisted  segments,  and  a  long,  narrow,  but 
wide-mouthed  trumpet. 

The  truly  golden-yellow  Daffodils  like  Maximus 
are  very  early  and  now  mostly  over.  Achilles  is  one 
of  them,  having  both  segments  and  trumpet  golden- 
yellow.  The  leaves  of  M.  J.  Berkeley  are  very 
glaucous,  and  distinct  in  that  respect  from  its 
compeers ;  the  trumpet  is  very  wide  mouthed. 
Shirley  Hibberd  is  a  size  smaller  with  lemon-yellow 
segments.  A  very  beautiful  flower  is  Santa  Maria, 
with  twisted  segments  and  a  large  trumpet,  all 
golden-yellow. 

Other  trumpet  Daffodils  include  the  Moschatus 
t3  pe,  of  which  Wm.  Goldring  or  Swan’s  Neck  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  distinct.  The  white  segments 
are  longer  than  the  pale  lemon  trumpet,  which 
ultimately  becomes  white.  The  trumpet  of  Lady 
Grosvenor  on  the  contrary  is  the  longest  part  of  the 
flower,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  the  segments  of  which  are  pale  sulphur- 
yellow.  W.  P.  Milner  is  another  pretty  variety  of 
the  same  type.  Narcissus  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain, 
with  its  beautiful  lemon-yellow  flowers  and  twisted 
reflexed  segments,  finds  favour  with  many.  As  far 
as  form  is  concerned,  Hume’s  Giant  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct,  and  reminds  one  of  a  huge  Corbularia. 
The  flower  is  funnel-shaped  from  the  base  of  the 
tube  to  the  apex  of  the  deep  yellow  crown,  which 
is  slightly  shorter  than  the  sulphur  segments. 

The  Narcissus  incomparabilis  section  must  be 
headed  by  the  giant  Sir  Watkin,  with  its  huge 
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flowers,  sulphur  segments,  and  large  golden  crown. 
The  segments  of  Goliath  are  white,  tinted  with 
sulphur  at  the  base,  and  the  crown  golden  ;  it  is  not 
much  inferior  in  size  to  Sir  Watkin.  Another 
massive  bloom  is  Gloria  Mundi,  the  crown  of  which 
is  large,  very  wide,  and  bright  orange  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length.  Cynosure  has  long,  creamy-white 
segments,  and  a  golden  crown.  A  beautiful  and 
choice  variety  is  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  segments  of 
which  are  broad,  white,  and  imbricate,  while  the 
crown  is  of  the  palest  lemon,  with  a  narrow,  yellow, 
Picotee-like  margin.  Another  flower  of  great  size  is 
Gwyther,  having  bright  sulphur  segments,  and  a 
large  golden  crown.  John  Bain,  like  Mrs.  Langtry, 
is  a  flower  of  moderate  size,  and  produced  with 
great  freedom  ;  the  segments  are  broad  and  white, 
and  the  cup  is  clear  yellow  and  short.  Beauty  is  a 
large  flowered  sort,  with  sulphur  segments,  and  a 
golden  crown,  edged  with  orange. 

Chaste  and  beautiful  is  that  named  Mabel  Cowan, 
with  broad  white  segments,  and  a  small  golden  cup 
with  an  orange  margin.  It  is  late  in  coming  into 
bloom,  as  is  James  Bateman,  which  has  segments 
almost  like  those  of  N.  poeticus  and  a  golden  cup. 
The  various  types  of  the  hybrid  Leedsii  section  are 
notable  for  their  delicate  colours  and  chaste  appear¬ 
ance.  The  very  small  ones  that  used  to  be  seen  in 
collections  have  been  weeded  out,  so  that  only  the 
choicest  remain,  and  they  certainly  deserve  a  place 
in  every  collection  that  makes  any  pretentions  to 
being  representative.  Minnie  Hume  has  large,  pure 
white  segments,  and  a  pale  lemon  crown,  ultimately 
almost  pure  white.  M.  M.  de  Graaff  holds  the  same 
position  amongst  the  Leedsii  type  as  Princess  Mary 
does  amongst  the  N.  incomparabilis  section.  The 
segments  are  almost  like  those  of  N.  poeticus,  but 
the  crown  is  pale  yellow,  very  widely  expanded  and 
pretty.  Grand  Duchess  has  narrow  white  segments, 
and  a  wide,  pale  yellow  crown,  becoming  white. 
Duchess  of  Westminster  differs  by  having  a  long, 
tubular  pale  lemon  crown.  Some  cultivators  do  not 
much  care  about  it,  but  the  flowers  are  certainly 
distinct.  A  very  early  variety  is  Madge  Matthew, 
with  white  segments  and  a  large,  bell-shaped  crown. 
Beatrice  is  another  type,  with  narrow  segments  and  a 
palest  lemon  crown,  ultimately  white. 

The  hybrid  Barrii  race  are  very  conspicuous, 
mostly  very  free  flowering,  and  most  effective  as 
decorative  plants.  The  finest  of  all  is  B.  conspicuus, 
of  which  there  are  sixteen  and  a  half  long  beds, 
forming  a  most  effective  display.  The  broad, 
imbricate,  clear  yellow  segments,  and  the  deep 
lemon  crown  with  an  orange  rim,  are  all  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  especially  when  seen  in  a  mass.  Another  very 
choice  variety  is  B.  albus  Flora  Wilson,  with  broad, 
white  segments  and  a  yellow  crown  with  a  broad, 
bright  orange  margin.  B.  albidus  Maurice  Vilmorin 
has  broad  sulphur  segments,  ultimately  white,  and 
a  golden  crown  with  an  orange  rim.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  dwarf  and  freely  flowered.  B.  albus 
Sensation  has  broad,  white  segments,  and  a  deep 
yellow  cup  with  a  dark  orange  rim,  which  serves 
largely  to  mark  out  this  variety  as  a  fine  thing  owing 
to  the  clear  contrast  of  colours.  B.  albus  Crown 
Prince  has  white  segments  and  a  deep  lemon  crown 
with  a  wide  orange  brim.  All  of  this  section  are 
very  choice  and  conspicuous,  owing  to  fhe  size  of 
their  flowers  and  the  width  of  their  segments. 

Double  varieties  are  grown  to  some  extent  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  representative  character  of  the 
collection.  The  various  forms,  such  as  Telamonius 
plenus,  Codlins  and  Cream,  and  the  allied  kinds, 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time.  Single  varieties 
are,  however,  the  most  popular  with  cultivators 
generally.  N.  odorus  and  the  Campernelle  (N.  o. 
rugilobus)  furnish  quite  a  distinct  type  with  their 
clusters  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  are  very  useful  in 
their  way.  The  Nelsoni  types  are  naturally  very 
late,  and  were  just  showing  their  buds  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  our  visit,  including  Nelsoni  Wm.  Back¬ 
house  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse.  All  of  this  race 
are  dwarf  and  pleasing  Daffodils  of  great  decorative 
value.  Several  of  the  leading  types  of  the  Polyan¬ 
thus  Narcissi  or  varieties  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  are 
cultivated  in  fair  quantity.  Jaune  Supreme  is  the 
best  of  the  old  yellow  varieties,  with  pale  yellow 
segments  and  an  orange  crown.  Fine  also  is  Grand 
Monarque,  with  its  broad,  imbricate,  pure  white 
segments  and  clear  yellow  crown.  Of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Narcissus  Corbularia  section  we 
must  speak  later  on  ;  sufiice  to  say  they  are  very 
attractive  and  engaging  at  present.  A  notable 


feature  of  the  whole  field  was  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  all  looked  towards  the  west.  This  was 
owing  probably  to  the  long-continued  prevalence  of 
east  winds  during  the  time  the  foliage  and  flowers 
were  developing. 
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FINSBURY  PARK. 

The  new  conservatory  at  P'insbury  Park  was 
accessible  to  the  public  last  autumn  during  the 
Chrysanthemum  season,  but  arrangements  have  now 
been  made  for  keeping  up  a  permanent  display  and 
keeping  it  open  to  the  public  all  the  year  round. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  that  no  extra  houses  have 
been  built  purposely  for  supplying  the  conservatory 
with  plants  in  bloom.  Furthermore,  a  greater 
amount  of  labour  must  be  entailed  on  the  keeping  of 
the  place,  and  Mr.  John  Melville,  the  energetic 
superintendent,  must  find  his  resources  in  the  way 
of  young  men  considerably  taxed  to  keep  all  things 
in  good  working  order  and  abreast  of  the  times, 
unless  the  staff  is  augmented. 

At  present,  the  house  is  filled  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  spring  flowering  plants,  suitable  for  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  as  the  minimum  night 
temperature  in  winter.  Forcing  houses  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  bring  plants  into  bloom, 
particularly  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 
The  display  consists  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  as 
well  as  bulbous  plants.  Numerous  young  trees  of 
Pyrus  floribunda  were  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit ;  but  the  flowers  were  brighter  when  half 
expanded,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  species  of 
Pyrus  of  the  Apple  kind.  P.  spectabilis  with  its 
semi-double  flowers  is  also  a  showy  subject.  Mixed 
amongst  them  were  numerous  plants  of  Prunus 
triloba,  P.  sinensis  flore-pleno,  Prunus  Pissardi, 
Waterer's  Cherry  and  the  Double  Cherry,  the  latter 
being  only  in  bud.  The  flowers  of  Magnolia  Lennei 
are  rosy  purple  externally  and  white  internally. 
Useful  and  floriferous  adjuncts  are  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima,  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  the  rich 
and  varied  Ghent  Azaleas  of  dwarf  stature.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  variety,  including  R.  myrtifolium,  are 
still  in  bud,  but  Deutzia  gracilis  and  Azalea  amoena 
are  at  their  best.  Large  specimens  of  the  hardier 
Dracaenas  and  Palms  mixed  amongst  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  form  a  contrast  to  the  more  familiar  leafage  of 
the  deciduous  trees  of  temperate  climates.  The 
velvety-brown  and  yellow  flowers  of  Cytisus  scopa- 
rius  Andreanus  will  by-and-by  show  the  visitors  that 
the  Broom  of  our  heaths,  commons  and  banks  is 
not  always  yellow. 

Well  grown  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  brighten  up  the 
front  rows.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  first  named 
was  Lord  Derby,  with  large  spikes  of  a  soft  porcelain 
blue,  and  which  has  been  prominent  at  the  spring 
shows.  In  like  manner  Tulip  Keizer  Kroon  shows  up 
very  prominently.  Polyanthus  Narcissi  are  fine, 
particularly  Grand  Monarque,  with  its  massive  pure 
white  flowers  and  pale  lemon  crown.  The  African 
Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus)  is  already  in  bloom. 
Many  climbers  have  been  obtained  for  draping  the 
roof  when  time  allows  of  their  being  planted. 
Amongst  others  we  noted  Passiflora  Lawsoniana, 
Tacsonia  van  Volxemii,  and  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides.  Nine  large  baskets  of  plants  have  been 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  will  add  much  to  the 
general  effect  when  they  get  into  full  growth.  A 
door  at  each  end  of  the  house  facilitates  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  public,  and  a  wide  path  offers 
every  convenience  for  perambulating  the  house  and 
inspecting  the  plants  that  may  be  in  bloom  for  the 
time  being. 

The  spring  bedding  out  of  doors  is  now  gay  with  a 
varied  assortment  of  plants,  both  in  beds  and  upon 
the  grass.  Daffodils,  Squills,  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
and  the  common  Primrose  in  great  quantity  under 
trees  and  in  the  open  render  the  place  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  old  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  were  retained 
besides  the  fresh  supply  obtained,  and  it  was  curious 
to  note  on  the  last  day  of  March  how  much  earlier 
the  old  bulbs  were  compared  with  the  new  ones. 
The  difference  would  be  ten  to  fourteen  days.  A 
deep  blue  one  amongst  the  newer  supply  was  very 
fine.  Queen  Victoria,  a  white  variety,  was  very 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  surprise  garden  must  be  an  interesting  place 
when  the  vast  quantities  of  Tulips  come  into  bloom. 
This  is  only  the  second  time  that'  bulbs  have  been 
planted  in  this  position,  and  a  large  number  of  new 
varieties,  that  is,  sorts  not  previously  grown  in  the 


park,  has  been  obtained  and  planted,  including  such 
fine  things  as  Van  de  Neer,  rosy-purple,  Proserpine 
Thos.  Moor,  apricot,  'White  Pottebakker,  Silver 
Standard,  Coleur  Cardinal,  scarlet,  La  Belle  Alliance, 
and  Keizer  Kroon.  A  few  of  them  were  in  bloom 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  They  are  mixed  with 
dwarf  German  Wallflowers  in  yellow  and  crimson 
colpurs.  Primroses  in  variety,  and  Polyanthus. 
Only  the  dwarf  AVallflowers  can  be  expected  to 
survive  the  winter  in  this  elevated  and  exposed  park, 
and  this  time  they  have  been  completely  successful. 

The  new  rockery  is  brightened  up  with  many 
spring  flowers  of  an  interesting  character,  including 
Erythronium  Dens-canis  album,  Hepaticas,  Prim¬ 
ula  viscosa  nivalis  with  its  snowy  flowers,  P.  rosea, 
and  P.  vulgaris,  or  the  common  Primrose,  in  great 
quantity.  The  deep  blue  Scilla  sibirica  vies  with 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae  for  attention,  and  on  the 
northern  aspect.  Crocuses  were  still  at  their  best. 
Double  Daffodils  and  Tulipa  Gesneriana  were 
flowering  side  by  side  in  numbers.  Several  trees 
and  shrubs  are  flowering  while  others  are  pushing 
up  their  buds.  Erica  carnea  is  very  fine  and  Pyrus 
japonica  Maulei  is  opening  its  bright  orange  flowers. 
Clumps  of  Yucca  filamentosa  and  Y.  flaccida  have 
stood  the  winter  well  ;  the  latter  flowers  even  more 
grandly  than  the  former. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  improvements  being 
effected  by  Mr.  Melville  in  an  old,  overgrown  and 
exhausted  shrubbery.  Many  of  the  Portugal 
Laurels  have  been  dying  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
have  been  rooted  out.  By  the  removal  and  re¬ 
arrangement  of  other  subjects,  winding  recesses,  and 
glades  have  been  formed.  These  are  turfed  down, 
and  the  margins  planted  with  many  interesting  sub¬ 
jects,  including  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Roses,  and 
Clematis.  The  latter  are  to  be  allowed  to  ramble 
over  the  larger  shrubs  or  trees  of  no  value,  and  must 
constitute  a  feature  of  great  value  when  they  become 
established.  Although  only  carried  out  during  the 
past  winter,  these  intricate  and  receding  recesses 
add  a  freshness  to  the  old  shrubbery,  and  are  likely 
to  be  extended.  Primroses  were  first  planted  in  this 
park  amongst  a  clump  of  trees  near  the  lodge,  and 
the  place  is  spoken  of  as  the  Beaconsfield  corner. 
Various  bulbous  plants  have  also  been  planted  here, 
but  the  Primroses  are  so  far  established  that  they 
ripen  seeds  which  sow  themselves,  germinate  and 
grow  into  plants. 

- - 


Small  Seeds. 

The  strong  sunshine,  together  with  the  parching 
winds,  has  so  dried  the  surface  of  the  soil  gener¬ 
ally  that  small  seeds  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  them  to  germi¬ 
nate  ;  especially  is  this  so  on  ground  that  has  been 
recently  dug.  Should  the  weather  continue  dry, 
as  it  did  last  season,  all  seeds  sown  on  such  will 
remain  for  some  considerable  time  before  they  start 
into  growth.  If  the  ground  be  trod  firm  it  will 
prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  ;  the 
drills  ought  also  to  be  drawn  deeper  in  dry  weather, 
as  by  so  doing  there  will  be  less  fear  of  the  plants 
suffering  when  they  have  made  a  start.  Such  seeds 
as  Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnips  and  Lettuce,  not  being  of  a 
pulpy  nature,  require  more  moisture  to  cause  them 
to  germinate,  and  after  they  have  started,  till 
sufficient  roots  are  formed  to  supply  nourishment. 

For  all  such  seeds  it  is  far  preferable  that  the 
ground  be  dug  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and 
dressed  down  before  it  becomes  too  dry  in  spring, 
as  this  would  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  after¬ 
wards.  It  is  doubtless  a  good  plan  to  lork  over 
ground  where  it  is  intended  to  sow  seeds  v:ry  early, 
as  this  helps  to  dry  the  surface  and  therefore  make 
it  work  more  freely.  But  where  seed  is  sown  after 
the  surface  has  become  very  dry,  the  ground  should 
be  trod  so  as  to  press  the  soil  together  in  order  that 
the  moisture  may  be  retained  in  it.  The  reason 
that  the  seed  of  so  many  crops  fail  to  make  a  start 
in  dry  seasons  is  because  the  soil  has  been  worked 
about  and  turned  over  so  many  times  as  to  allow 
almost  every  particle  of  moisture  to  escape.  Could 
more  of  the  ground  be  prepared  in  autumn  and 
winter  there  would  be  less  fear  of  crops  failing  to 
make  a  start. 

We  have  often  seen  farmers  work  the  ground 
previous  to  sowing  Mangolds  and  Turnips  to  such 
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an  extent  that  all  moisture  was  extracted  for 
three  or  four  inches  in  depth  ;  they  would  then 
sow  the  seed  on  the  surface  and  expect  a  crop. 
How  such  manage  to  exist  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  yet  we  often  see  it  done,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
general  practice.  Gardeners  as  a  rule,  however, 
know  better  than  to  sow  their  seed  on  such  ground, 
they  either  water  it  previous  to  sowing  or  see  that 
it  is  moistened  directly  afterwards  so  that  they  do 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  the  farmers.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  watering,  however,  is  needed  in 
such  weather  as  we  experienced  last  season, 
particularly  in  districts  where  water  is  scarce. 
After  a  piece  of  ground  has  had  a  good  soaking  it 
should  be  covered  with  mats  or  something  of  the 
kind  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry  again  too  soon. 
It  is  useless  to  just  sprinkle  the  surface,  give  a 
thorough  soaking  so  that  every  particle  of  soil  may  be 
thoroughly  moistened,  otherwise  more  harm  than 
good  will  be  the  result. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  not  have  to  pass  through 
another  such  a  season,  but  in  case  we  may  have  it 
is  well  to  take  a  lesson  by  past  experience,  and  be 
prepared  in  time,  as  many  failed  to  secure  good 
crops  of  Onions  and  Carrots  through  not  being 
prepared  in  time,  while  more  failed  to  secure  plants 
of  various  kinds  of  winter  greens  and  cauliflowers. — 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

- «*• - 

.|aRDEN1NG  ^ISCELLANY. 

PAVETTA  BORBONICA. 

For  many  years  a  plant  has  been  grown  under  this 
name  in  gardens,  but  has  never  yet  flowered  so  as  to 
show  what  it  really  is.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is 
a  plant  of  great  ornamental  value,  with  oblong  leaves 
of  a  deep,  shining,  olive  green  marbled  with 
numerous  greenish  yellow  spots.  The  midrib  is  of  a 
bright  red  on  the  upper  surface,  with  two  lines  of 
that  colour  beneath.  The  leaves  are  about  6in.  or 
Sin.  long  and  evergreen.  If  rightly  placed  in  the 
genus  Pavetta,  it  would  be  as  closely  allied  to  Ixora 
as  possible,  but  derives  its  ornamental  character 
solely  from  the  beautiful  markings  and  rich  colour 
of  the  leaves.  As  it  comes  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
it  likes  a  stove  temperature,  in  fact  similar  to  that 
gixen  the  Ixoras.  Plants  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

DIMDRPHOTHECA  GRAMINIFOLIA 
NUDICAULIS. 

The  second  of  these  names  refers  to  the  grass  like 
leaves  with  which  the  plant  is  furnished,  covering 
the  ground  or  soil  in  which  it  is  growing.  The  third 
name  refers  to  the  leafless  flower  stalks,  which  are 
about  8  in.  to  lo  in.  long  and  bear  a  single  head  each. 
The  heads  have  long  white  rays  with  a  purple  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  ray,  and  in  the  aggregate  forming 
a  zone.  The  under  side  of  the  rays  is  of  a  coppery 
brown  and  often  prominent  when  the  flowers  are  in 
bud  or  when  they  fold  up  at  night.  The  disc  is 
brownish,  but  not  very  prominent.  A  large  pan  of 
this  South  African  perennial  has  been  in  flower  for 
some  time  past  in  the  Heath  house  at  Kew.  Of  the 
other  species  grown  in  gardens  the  annual  D. 
pluvialis  is  the  best  known,  and  has  within  the  last 
few  years  attained  some  popularity  as  a  border 
annual. 

EPIPHYL.LUM  MAKOYANUM. 

The  varieties  of  E.  truncatum  are  better  known 
than  the  subject  of  this  note,  and  which  appears  to 
be  a  hybrid,  with  less  tubular  and  more  spreading 
segments.  The  latter  are  very  numerous,  of 
different  sizes,  but  in  all  cases  narrow  and  of  a 
bright  scarlet,  but  considerably  tinted  with  orange 
on  the  inner  face.  The  numerous  drooping,  jointed 
and  truncate  branches  flower  very  abundantly.  For 
instance,  one  to  four  flowers  are  developed  at  the 
apex  of  the  end  joints,  and  from  two  to  six  are 
developed  round  the  upper  end  of  the  other  joints, 
so  that  a  good-sized  plant  is  both  floriferous  and 
pretty.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
E.  truncatum,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  grafted  on 
the  stems  of  something  else,  if  it  is  desired  to  grow 
it  in  standard  form  as  is  the  case  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew. 

CYSTACANTHUS  TURGIDUS. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  the  Acanthads  are  now 
grown  as  winter-flowering  plants,  including  Thyrsa- 


canthus,  Eranthemum,  Aphelandra,  Sericographis, 
Peristrophe,  Ruellia,  and  many  others,  besides 
species  that  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage. 
That  under  notice  is  little  known,  but  possesses 
some  ornamental  value  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  both  curious  and  pretty,  resembling,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  species  of  Digitalis  both  in  colour 
and  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  which  is 
inflated,  five-lobed,  and  heavily  netted  with  pink, 
while  the  interior  is  white  with  exception  of  the 
lower  side,  which  is  fuscous  yellow  netted  with 
brownish-purple.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
dense  terminal  spikes  on  plants  about  15  in.  high, 
and  the  plant  is  furnished  with  lanceolate-elliptic 
leaves.  The  species  is  flowering  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew. 

THE  BLUE  PRIMROSES. 

People  are  saying  that  such  good  things  as  the 
blue  Primroses  should  not  be  kept  so  much  to  one 
garden  ;  at  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  people  spoke  to  me 
about  them,  so  I  made  an  offer  to  the  firm,  which  has 
been  accepted.  All  that  I  could  spare  from  my 
garden  are  now  at  one  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nurseries,  and  will  be  distributed  from  there  pro¬ 
bably  next  year.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  watching 
the  development  of  the  blues  and  purples  from  the 
original  “  Scott  Wilson,”  and  fora  big  wild  garden, 
I  think  that  ours  has  been  successful.  I  hope  that 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  skilful  hybridisers, 
the  full  sky  blue  which  has  hitherto  beaten  us  may 
be  attained. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heailierbanh,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  April  'jth. 


COLEUS  DISTINCTION. 

This  new  Coleus  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  its 
class  for  bedding  purposes  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  its  colour.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate, 
rugose  or  wrinkled,  and  of  an  intense  velvety  purple 
at  present  and  paler  beneath  ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  summer  sunshine  they  become  almost 
black. .  At  all  events  they  approach  that  hue  as 
understood  amongst  beddings  plants.  In  any  case 
the  colour  is  more  intense  than  that  seen  in  Perilla 
nankinensis.  Begonia  incarnata  atropurpurea,  or  any 
of  the  Iresines  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  most  like  that  of  Perilla.  We  noted  it  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 


CLEMATIS  INDIVISA. 

No  one  can  conceive  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant,  until 
he  has  seen  a  large  and  healthy  vigorous  plant  in 
full  bloom.  Such  a  specimen  has  now  been  in  bloom 
for  some  time  past  in  the  long  corridor  connecting 
the  new  range  of  houses  at  Falkland  Park,  South 
Norwood  Hill,  the  residence  of  J.  McMeekin,  Esq. 
The  long  stems  are  trained  over  the  back  wall  and 
the  roof,  and  are  covered  with  thousands  of  blooms 
of  snowy  purity,  with  exception  of  the  pink  anthers 
which  do  not  show  themselves  very  prominently. 
The  secret  of  success  is  no  doubt  the  method  of 
treatment  to  which  Mr.  Wright  subjects  the  plant. 
After  it  goes  out  of  bloom  it  is  hard  pruned  back  and 
taken  outside  through  one  of  the  bottom  ventilators, 
the  roots  being  inside  and  planted  in  the  narrow 
border  of  the  corridor.  The  stems  are  then  fastened 
to  the  low  brick  wall  of  one  of  the  span-roofed 
houses  that  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor. 
Here  the  plant  makes  its  growth  and  ripens  its  wood 
entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  is  then  taken  inside  in 
autumn.  One  plant  that  flowered  early  has  been 
pruned  back  and  put  outside  some  time  ago.  Other 
kinds  of  plants  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

SARRACENIA  CHELSONI. 

The  leaves  or  pitchers  of  the  Sarracenias  constitute 
the  most  attractive,  or  ac  least  the  most  lasting, 
feature  of  this  class  of  plants.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  both  singular  and  highly  ornamental. 
The  plant  under  notice  is  a  hybrid,  and  has  its 
pitchers,  especially  towards  the  top  and  the  lid, 
very  much  netted  and  coloured  with  crimson.  The 
flowers  are  well  thrown  above  the  foliage,  and  hang 
with  their  face  downwards.  The  large  sepals  are 
large  and  green  tinted  with  crimson  on  the  inner 
face,  but  more  decidedly  of  a  deep  crimson-red 
externally,  the  latter  surface  being  the  most  exposed 
to  the  eye  unless  the  plant  is  stood  on  a  high  staging. 
The  petals  are  unfolded  over  the  ovary,  and  then 
recurved  outward  so  as  to  fall  over  the  edges  of 


and  between  the  lobes  of  the  large  and  curiously 
umbrella-like  stigma.  They  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
on  the  back,  the  inner  face  being  paler  and  mostly 
concealed.  Both  this  hybrid  and  S.  Drummondi 
alba  are  now  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  flowers  of  the 
last  named  variety  are  more  intensely  and  brightly 
coloured  than  the  previous  one.  The  sepals  are 
dark  crimson  red,  and  the  petals  intense  crimson. 

^ 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural.  —  The  annual 
spring  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  and  5th 
inst.  The  entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but 
this  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  excellence 
and  success  of  the  exhibition.  Exhibitors  had  been 
favoured  with  superb  weather  during  the  previous 
weeks,  and  this  benign  influence  had  a  telling  effect 
on  the  exhibits,  many  being  superfine,  and  generally 
speaking  all  were  highly  meritorious.  We  still  missed, 
however,  the  fine  specimen  Azaleas  that  used  to  be 
staged  by  that  skilful  grower,  Mr.  John  Paterson,  of 
Millbank,  but  although  these  were  absent,  others 
less  gigantic  and  greater  in  number  had  taken  their 
place. 

Starting  on  our  inspection  from  the  west  end 
of  the  market,  we  noted  that  three  gardeners  were 
in  the  field  for  a  table  of  plants,  Mr.  P.  MacIntyre, 
The  Glen,  taking  the  lead,  being  strong  in  Orchids, 
Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  and  an  effective  arrangement ; 
following  him  came  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Oswald  House, 
with  a  very  gracefully  arranged  table,  and  superior 
in  finish  round  the  edges ;  and  close  up,  strong  in 
foliage,  came  Mr.  A.  Crichton,  Southfield.  Over 
against  these  was  a  splendid  table  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  from  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  ;  and 
next  came  a  table  divided  up  the  centre  with  a 
screen  of  dark  green  draperies  from  Mr.  John 
Downie,  on  one  side  of  which  were  choice  foliage 
and  flowering  plants,  and  on  the  other  an  exhibit 
from  his  floral  department,  in  the  centre  being  a 
novelty  called  a  ”  Triumphal  Roman  Car,”  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  flowers  and  drawn  by  doves. 
Over  on  our  right  was  a  grand  show  of  Amaryllis, 
Clivias,  and  Japanese  Maples  from  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons.  The  Clivias  were  in  the  pink  of  per¬ 
fection,  being  clean,  healthy,  and  well  flowered. 
From  this  valuable  display  we  pass  to  the  next 
table,  which  comprised  an  array  of  forced  plants, 
etc.,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  notable  exhibit 
from  Mr.  P.  MacIntyre  of  a  huge  specimen  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  Countess  of  Haddington,  in  full  flower,  and 
deservedly  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

The  competition  on  the  same  table  for  bouquets 
and  sprays  was  keen.  A  graceful  bride’s  bouquet 
from  Mr.  Napier,  Rockville,  was  first,  and  Mr.  C. 
Carnegie,  Gartshore,  came  in  first  for  the  hand 
bouquet.  The  table  of  Roses  was  a  charming  sight, 
the  Roses  in  pots  being  loaded  with  blooms,  while 
the  cut  blooms  were  very  fine.  For  twenty-four,  not 
less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Parlane,  Rosslea 
Row,  got  the  ticket,  his  Catherine  Mermet, 
Niphetos,  and  La  France  blooms  being  perfect.  Mr. 
Sharp,  Freelands,  was  first  for  cut  Orchids,  and 
Mr.  Grossart,  Binrock,  first  for  stove  or  greenhouse 
flowers.  Mr.  Jas.  Bald,  Canaan  House,  and  Mr.  G. 
Wood  were  awarded  first  tickets  for  Azalea  indica, 
and  Mr.  Wood  had  the  ticket  for  six  Palms,  two 
exotic  Ferns,  one  Palm,  six  pots  of  Tulips,  six  pots 
of  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  etc.  Mr.  Crichton  was 
first  for  six  foliage  plants — -two  Dracaenas,  two 
Crotons,  and  six  Spireas,  Mr.  MacIntyre  taking  the 
ticket  for  six  Orchids.  Ten  forced  plants,  six  forced 
plants,  six  stove  or  greenhouse,  and  a  number  of  his 
other  exhibits  were  first. 

A  table  of  Auriculas,  Primula  obconica,  etc.,  was 
a  fine  sight,  and  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  a 
fine  table  of  Malmaison  Carnations  in  flower,  and  a 
basket  of  plants  of  Carnation  Lady  Nina  Balfour. 
This  table  was  a  credit  to  the  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso. '  Magnificent  Cyclamens 
from  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir,  and  Mr.  Kirk,  Alloa,  attracted 
our  attention,  Mr.  Lunt  getting  the  ticket  for  the 
twelve,  and  Mr.  Kirk  had  it  with  ease  for  the  six, 
some  of  them  being  very  large  and  a  perfect  mass  of 
flower.  A  dazzling  table  of  Cinerarias,  and  next  to 
it  a  beautiful  table  of  Spiraea,  with  a  table  in  front 
from  Mr.  Phillips,  Granton  Road,  led  up  to  the 
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Hyacinths  and  other  spring  flowering  bulbs,  which 
were  well  represented. 

A  table  of  fruit  included  same  remarkably  fine 
Strawberries  in  pots  from  Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Pirie, 
Sunderland  Hall ;  one  Pineapple,  a  few  bunches  of 
Grapes,  a  few  good  dishes  of  Apples,  and  a  fine 
dish  of  Strawberries,  John  Ruskin,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gardens ;  and  Mr.  McIntyre  and 
Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford,  had  also  fine  dishes  of  Straw¬ 
berries. 

Competition  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes  fell 
nearly  to  zero,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  walking 
over  the  field.  Their  table  plants.  Azaleas, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  were  fine 
in  every  way.  Vegetables  were  a  small  but  excellent 
show  in  what  were  staged. 

Royal  Horticultural,  April  loth. — The  exhibits  at 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  both  numerous 
and  of  high  quality.  All  the  tables  of  the  hall  were 
occupied,  and  the  Orchids  appropriated  quite  their 
own  share  of  the  space.  Amaryllis,  hard  wooded 
greenhouse  or  New  Holland  plants.  Daffodils  in 
quantity,  Roses,  Polyanthus,  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  and  pot  Roses  were  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
calling  for  attention.  A  large  group  of  Orchids  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co..  Clapton, 
including  many  large  masses  of  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum.  Other  interesdng  features  were  D.  super¬ 
bum,  D.  Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum,  Cattleyas  in 
variety,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  and 
Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A 
varied  group  of  Orchids  was  also  set  up  by  Mr.  P. 
McArthur,  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale, 
London.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Odontoglossum 
triumphans,  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  ex- 
cellens,  C.  Exul,  C.  E.  aureum,  and  Cypripedium 
Lowianum  were  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
plants  in  the  group  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
group  of  Orchids  was  also  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  including  interesting  pieces 
of  Oncidium  Lewisii,  Coelogyne  Massangeana, 
Vanda  tricolor,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  and 
various  other  useful  subjects  now  in  season  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Haxelborne, 
Dorking,  exhibited  Chysis  bractescens,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Andersonianum,  well  marked  O. 
odoratum,  Laelia  Boothiana,  and  other  interesting 
things.  Many  of  them  were  from  recent  importa¬ 
tions.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  showed  a  species  of  Oncidium.  Many 
hybrid  Orchids  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Chelsea,  including  the  beautiful  Laelio- 
cattleya  Pallas.Chysis  Chelsoni, Dendrobium  Alcippe, 
D.  Wardiano  japonicum,  and  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Lowianum.  Cyrtopodium  Godseffianum,  Lycaste 
cruenta  gigantea  and  Dendrobium  tetragonum  were 
exhibited  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr  G. 
W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington.  Some 
splendid  spikes  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum 
were  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Wood- 
stock.  Cypripedium  Winnifred  Hollington,  a  fine 
hybrid,  was  exhibited  by  A.  T.  Hollington,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum,  Tring  Park  var.,  a 
handsome  form,  was  shown  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Hill),  Tring  Park.  Tring. 

A  piece  of  Odontoglossum  odoratum  was  shown  by 
A.  Fraser,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  James),  Wester- 
field  House,  Ipswich.  Odontoglossum  Fittianum,  a 
natural  hybrid,  and  some  others  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Fitt,  Panshanger  Gardens,  Hertford.  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum,  D.  crassinode  album,  D.  Johannis, 
and  several  other  Cypripediums  were  exhibited  by 
S.  G.  Lutwyche,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Paterson), 
Oakfield,  Beckenham.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White).  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  for  an 
interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  the  beautiful 
new  Eulophiella  Elizabethae,  Cattleya  Lawrenciana, 
Leptotes  bicolor,  Dendrobium  Falconer!  giganteura, 
Epidendrum  macrochilum  album,  and  Masdevallia 
Arminii.  For  the  last  two  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
accorded  to  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  for 
an  interesting  and  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Brassia  Lawrence- 
ana,  Cypripedium  Measuresianum,  C.  Elliottianum, 
Cymbidium  Devonianum,  and  others.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  accorded  to  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  W.  Murray). 


Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  for  a  piece  of 
Coelogyne  ocellata  maxima,  with  nine  long 
racemes  of  bloom.  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum, 
Crawshay  s  var.,  was  exhibited  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke),  Rosefield,’ 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
for  a  conspicuous  and  well-flowered  group  of 
Orchids.  Very  prominent  amongst  them  were 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  O.  superbiens,  Sander’s 
var.,  Cattleya  Schroderae,  Matthew  Well’s  var., 
having  a  remarkable  lip,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Brassia  Wagneri,  Gramma- 
tophyllum  Measuresianum,  and  many  others. 
Oncidium  Monachicum,  Satyrium  corrifolium,  S. 
princeps,  and  Masdevallia  torta  were  sent  over  by 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Ireland.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also 
accorded  to  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine).  The  Dell,  Egham,  for  a  remarkable  collection 
of  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  chiefly  magnificent 
varieties  of  Odontoglossums,  including  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  O.  Leeanum,  O.  elegans,  O.  luteo-pur- 
pureum  sceptrum,  O.  Hinnus,  various  magnificently 
blotched  forms  of  O.  luteo-purpureum,  and  other 
natural  hybrids.  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  Vinckii, 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  and  other 
beautiful  varieties  were  also  shown  in  this  unique 
collection.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Cumberland  Park, 
Willesden  Junction,  for  nine  large  plants  of  Cymbi¬ 
dium  Lowianum.  and  a  group  of  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a 
large  group  of  Clivias,  Amaryllis,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  and  a  new  Rhododendron  named  Madame 
Cavelier,  with  huge,  pure  white  flowers.  A  similar 
medal  was  also  accorded  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  for  an  interesting  lot  of  New  Holland  plants, 
including  Acacia  armata,  A.  Drummondi,  A.  lineata, 
A.  cordata  of  very  graceful  habit,  Boronia  megas¬ 
tigma,  Diosma  capitata,  Genethyllis  tulipifera, 
Eriostenon  buxifolius  and  many  others,  forming  a 
mass  of  the  most  variously  coloured  flowers.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son, Highgate, fora  large  group  of  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  such  as  Erica  Cavendishii,  E.  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor,  Diosma  capitata.  Acacia  armata, 
Eriostemon  nerifolius  and  many  others.  Richardia 
Little  Gem  and  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  especially 
the  latter,  attracted  considerable  attention,  on 
account  of  its  deep  colour  and  delightful  odour.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  for  an  interesting  group  of  tall 
standards  of  Cytisus  scoparius  Adreanus,  C.  pur- 
pureus  pendulus,  and  bushes  of  Rhodora  cana¬ 
densis,  and  the  graceful  Chionanthus  virginicus.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  for  a  large  and 
well  arranged  collection  of  Daffodils  in  masses  of 
the  leading  varieties.  Iris  atro-purpureus,  I.  olbiensis 
atrocaerulea,  double  Ranunculus.  Anemone  oculata 
and  Primula  Sieboldi  in  fine  varieties  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  interest  of  the  group.  A  basket  of 
Nicotiana  affinis  variegata  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  A  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Pink  Ernest, 

Ladhams,  Aubrietias,  Forget-me-nots,  Saxifragas 
and  others  were  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The 
Shirley  Nurseries,  near  Southampton  (Bronze 

Banksian  Medal).  St.  Brigid  Anemones  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Fitt.  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  both  plants 
and  cut  blooms,  were  shown  by  Mr.  George  May, 
Upper  Teddington.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  William  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
for  a  large  group  of  pot  Roses.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  for  an 
extensive  collection  of  Roses,  some  of  which  were 
large  plants.  Herbaceous  plants  were  also  associated 
with  the  group.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Frank  Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester,  for  five  boxes 
of  Tea  Roses  in  grand  condition  for  this  early 
period.  A  collection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

A  collection  of  seedling  Daffodils,  showing  some 
flowers  of  huge  size  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden  and  Long 
Ditton,  for  a  large  collection  of  Daffodils,  remarkable 
for  the  great  number  of  varieties  Tulips,  Muscaris, 


Anemones,  Tritellias,  and  others  formed  a  contrast 
to  the  light  colours  of  the  Daffodils.  A  separate 
table  close  by  was  occupied  with  bedding  Tulips  in 
great  variety.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  little  group  of  Epiphyllum  Russellianurn 
Gartneri  and  some  varieties  of  Amaryllis, 
Anthurium  Chamberlainianum,  with  a  huge  heart- 
shaped  leaf, was  shown  by  the  Rt.  Hon  J.  Chamberlain, 
Highbury,  Birmingham,  A  Silver  Banksian  Medaj 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  for  a  beautifully  varied  and  most  freely 
flowered  collection  of  hardy  Polyanthus.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Geo,  Mount, 
Canterbury,  for  five  boxes  of  Tea  Roses  in  excellent 
condition,  and  which  attracted  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention.  A  flowering  plant  of  Iris  Robinsoniana 
in  a  pot  was  exhibited  by  A.  C.  Bartholomew,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Healey),  Park  House,  Reading.  A 
well  flowered  standard  of  Wisteria  sinensis  purpurea 
was  shown  by  Capt.  A.  Torrens  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Pascoe),  Baston  Manor,  Hayes,  Kent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  R.  Allan,  Hillingdon  Court  Gardens, 
Uxbridge,  for  some  boxes  of  well-coloured  Straw¬ 
berries.  A  Bronze  Knightian  Medal  was  accorded 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  including  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Pjtatos, 
and  Figs.  Strawberries,  and  the  fruit  of  Monstera 
deliciosa.  Some  dishes  of  Apples  were  shown  by 
W.  H.  Evans,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Crook),  Forde 
Abbey,  Chard.  A  fine  dish  of  Tomatos  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  “  New  ”  Horticultural.— The 
third  annual  spring  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange,  Brighton,  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  inst.,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  series — a  brilliant  show  with  an  increased 
attendance  of  visitors.  The  specially  attractive 
features  beyond  the  exhibits  staged  in  the  various 
competitions,  some  sixty-one  in  all,  were  a  very 
handsome  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  from 
Messrs.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassock’s  Gate,  and  a 
striking  group  of  Orchids  shown  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Princep,  The  Gardens.  Buxted  Park,  which 
included  two  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  nobile,  each  bearing  some  4,000  blooms,  an 
even  more  successful  achievement  than  the  remark¬ 
able  examples  he  had  at  the  Temple  Show  two  years 
ago,  and  with  regard  to  which  we  hope  to  have 
something  more  to  say  shortly.  Another  constant 
source  of  attraction  was  a  vase  of  artificial  flowers 
shown  by  Madame  Hastings,  of  Pool  Valley,  and 
which  were  such  close  imitation  of  the  real  thing 
that  the  judges  awarded  the  clever  exhibitor  a 
Silver  Medal,  the  first  that  the  Society  has  bestowed 
upon  any  exhibitor.  A  capital  collection  of  fourteen 
dishes  of  Apples  from  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  C.  S. 
Scrase  Dickens,  Esq.,  of  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  was 
also  included  among  the  miscellaneous  contributions. 

In  the  competitive  classes,  Mr.  Turner,  gardener 
to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Hove,  carried  off  the  highest 
prize  for  a  group  of  plants  60  ft.  square,  and 
numerous  other  awards.  In  the  amateurs’  division 
Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  was  first  in  a  similar  contest, 
while  other  successful  prize-takers  were  Mr.  G. 
Miles,  Mr.  J.  Remnant,  Mr.  W.  Jupp,  Mr.  J.  Gore, 
Mr.  G.  Hart,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Golding,  Messrs.  W. 
Miles  &  Co.,  Mr.  C.  Murrell,  Mr.  G.  Helman,  &c., 
&c.  The  new  President  of  the  Society,  J.  M.  Kidd, 
Esq.,  has  presented  the  Society  with  a  handsome 
thirty-guinea  silver  bowl,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  champion  trophy  to  be  held  for  one  year, 
but  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Society. 

Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association. — There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members  of  the  above  at  the  meeting  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  116,  Colmore  Row — 
Councillor  Martineau  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Arthur 
Groves  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Town  Garden,”  and 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  very  exhaustive  manner. 
He  gave  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  plants  most  suited 
for  growing  in  towns,  foremost  amongst  which  were 
herbaceous  plants,  creepers,  rock  plants  ;  plants  for 
shady  places  also  received  his  attention.  He  urged 
members  to  sow  seeds  thinly  ;  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  the  thicker  seeds  were  sown  the  more 
bloom  there  would  be ;  again,  only  as  many  plants 
should  be  grown  as  could  be  well  and  easily 
managed.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Groves  for  his 
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very  able  and  interesting  paper  concluded'  the 
meeting.  Messrs.  Hy.  Beech,  E.  D.  Clark,  C. 
Daniell,  C.  Hartley,  W.  H.  Peake,  F.  T.  Poulson 
(Stafiord),  A.  Roe.  H.  Smith,  and  W.  H.  Wilks 
exhibited  plants  in  pots  and  cut  flowers,  and  the 
usual  awards  were  made.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Childs 
and  R.  Sydenham  exhibited  Narcissus  and  Tulips 
(not  for  competition),  which  were  much  admired. 
The  Association  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  there  being  210  members,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  the  meetings  is  double  that  of  last 
year.  The  Hon.  Secretary's  (Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin’s) 
address  is  now  changed  to  Wychburg,  Alcester 
Road,  Moseley. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Poinsettias. — Those  who  like  branching  plants 
■with  numerous  heads  of  bracts  should  start  some  of 
their  old  plants  and  grow  them  into  bushy  speci¬ 
mens.  By  getting  them  into  growth  now  the  culti¬ 
vator  will  have  time  to  stop  the  leading  shoots  two 
or  three  times  so  as  to  induce  a  branching  head. 
The  bracts  would  not  be  large  when  so  treated,  but 
their  greater  number  makes  them  of  a  highly 
decorative  character. 

Gesneras. — The  tuherous-rooted  species  and 
garden  forms  of  Gesneras  should  now  be  started 
into  fresh  growth  by  shaking  them  out  of  the  old  soil 
entirely,  repotting  them  and  placing  them  in  a  pit 
or  Steve.  If  the  soil  is  properly  moist  at  the  time 
of  potting,  no  watering  will  he  necessary  till  the 
young  shoots  appear.  The  atmospheric  moisture 
and  an  occasional  syringing  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist  for  some  time  after 
potting. 

Eucharis. — Where  the  pots  happen  to  be  over¬ 
crowded  with  bulbs  and  the  soil  exhausted,  repotting 
may  be  accomplished  at  this  period.  Use  good 
substantial  loam,  and  drain  the  pots  well  so  that 
plenty  of  water  may  be  given  in  summer  without 
danger  of  the  plants  becoming  water-logged. 
Encourage  the  bulbs  to  make  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth,  for  upon  that  will  depend  their  ability  to 
flower  well. 

Crotons. — Red  spider  and  another  more  minute 
and  colourless  plant  mite,  sometimes  prove  very 
harmful  to  this  class  of  plants  if  they  are  grown  in 
too  dry  an  atmosphere.  Now  that  the  days  are  - 
longer  and  the  sun  stronger,  much  more  frequent 
syringing  will  be  needed,  particularly  when  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon.  A  bag  of  soot 
sunk  in  the  water  tank  will  also  help  largely  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  destructive  vermin. 

Gardenias. — In  order  to  get  plants  for  early 
flowering  next  autumn  and  winter,  some  of  the  early 
flowered  plants  should  have  the  flowering  branches 
cut  back  and  the  plants  repotted  if  necessary.  The 
object  should  he  to  get  them  to  make  vigorous 
growth  during  the  early  part  of  summer  by  plung¬ 
ing  them  in  a  hed  of  fermenting  material  and  grow¬ 
ing  them  on  in  strong,  tropical  heat  with  plenty  of 
moisture.  When  they  cease  growing  they  should 
be  kept  cool  and  more  ventilated  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  plump  up  the  buds. 

Vines.— Where  it  is  intended  to  make  a  young 
plantation  of  Vines  this  spring,  the  border  should 
be  got  ready  to  receive  them  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  Only  a  part  of  the  border  need  be  made  at 
first  if  there  is  room  for  one  of  the  proper  width. 
About  ft.  deep  and  3  ft.  wide  will  be  sufficient  the 
first  season.  Where  old  Grapes  are  still  hanging  in 
the  Grape  room,  they  will  require  frequent  examina¬ 
tion  to  clear  away  decayed  berries.  Renew  the 
water  occasionally  by  replacing  it  with  fresh  supplies 
in  clean  bottles. 

Peaches. — Stop  all  gross  shoots  in  the  earliest 
house  before  they  have  time  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  growth  of  the  trees.  Keep  the  borders  well 
supplied  with  water,  particularly  if  narrow  and  well 
drained.  When  the  fruits  have  finished  strong  and 
begin  to  take  their  last  swelling,  have  the  leading 
shoots  stopped  to  confine  the  energy  of  the  tree  to 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  The  final  thinning  of  the 
fruits  should  be  completed  at  once  to  give  the 
remaining  ones  their  due  share  of  nourishment. 

Melons. — Another  plantation  can  now  be  made 
in  the  house  that  was  occupied  with  the  winter- 
fruiting  Cucumbers.  The  latter  may  now  be  cleared 
away  as  soon  as  spring-sown  ones  are  bearing  and 


can  keep  up  the  necessary  supply.  Give  the  house 
a  thorough  clearing  out  and  wash  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork  and  glass  ;  remove  the  old  soil,  and  when 
all  is  ready  replace  the  old  soil  with  entirely  fresh 
material,  consisting  of  good  mellow  loam  with  an 
admixture  of  rubble  and  road  scrapings  to  render  it 
porous.  Let  this  get  warmed  up  to  the  temperature 
of  the  house  before  planting. 

Broccoli  and  Kales. — Seeds  for  the  main  crop 
of  these  useful  winter  and  spring  vegetables  should 
now  be  sown  in  properly  prepared  beds.  Select 
ground  if  possible  in  which  none  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  have  been  grown  for  some  years,  for  by  care  in 
that  matter  much  trouble  may  be  avoided  afterwards. 
Old  Cabbage  ground  is  often  full  of  the  spores  of  the 
'Anbury  or  “  club-root  ”  disease,  and  they  infect  the 
roots  of  the  seedlings,  which  are  diseased  before 
they  are  taken  to  their  permanent  quarters.  The 
grubs  of  the  Cabbage-gall  Beetle  are  often  but  too 
plentiful  likewise  in  old  soil. 

Cabbage  Planting. — Autumn-sown  plants  of 
Cabbages  may  now  be  planted  out  to  succeed  those 
that  have  been  in  the  ground  all  the  winter.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  kept  through  the  winter  in  frames  or  raised 
under  glass  during  the  early  part  of  spring  should 
also  be  planted  out  in  quantities  to  meet  require¬ 
ments.  Plant  out  Lettuce  and  Brussel  Sprouts  ;  the 
latter  should  be  planted  in  lines  3  ft.  asunder.  Sow 
Salsify  and  Scorzonera,  Lettuce,  Turnips,  and 
Radishes.  Cardoons  may  be  sown  in  boxes  to  be 
planted  out  later  on  when  they  get  strong. 

Figs  in  Pots. — As  the  fruits  on  the  earliest 
forced  trees  reach  the  ripening  stage,  a  much  drier 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  and  kept  buoyant 
by  ventilation  and  artifleial  heat  if  necessary. 
Large  trees  in  pots  are  generally  less  conveniently 
situated  than  small  ones,  for  a  proper  exposure  to 
light.  Some  compensation  can  be  made  by  thinning 
out  the  shoots  that  are  not  required  for  next  year, 
and  tying  in  the  remainder  so  as  to  thoroughly 
expose  the  fruit  to  light  and  air.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  fruit  will  be  poor  in  flavour. 

Orchard  House. — Now  that  the  trees  are  growing 
they  will  require  more  water,  but  not  s )  much  as 
when  in  full  growth.  The  top  dressing  frequently 
prevents  the  man  in  charge  from  seeing  whether 
they  are  really  dry  or  not ;  therefore  it  is  advisable 
that  one  man  should  attend  to  them  so  that  he  may 
be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them  than  a 
stranger.  When  the  trees  go  out  of  bloom  they 
may  be  fumigated  if  green  or  black  fly  infests  them. 

- ^ - 

Quesnons  md  AnsojGR?. 

Substitute  for  Stable  Litter. — Omega  :  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  mix  leaves  with  tan  in  order 
to  make  a  hotbed  for  Melons.  Tan  would  not 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  heat ;  it  is  valueless  as  a 
manure,  and  would  even  spoil  the  manurial  value 
of  the  leaves  afterwards.  Hops  from  the  brewery 
after  having  been  used  by  the  brewer,  might  be 
utilised  as  a  substitute.  But  in  the  absence  of 
either  that  or  stable  manure,  we  should  make  up  the 
bed  solely  of  leaves.  If  the  latter  are  dry,  give  them 
a  good  watering  and  shake  them  up  loosely  in  aheap 
to  ferment  ;  then  make  up  a  bed  with  them  and 
tread  down  firmly  before  putting  on  the  soil  in 
which  to  plant  the  Melons. 

Dividing  Dahlias.  — Omega  :  The  roots  should 
have  been  covered  wilh  light  sandy  soil  or  even 
leaf  soil  sometime  last  month  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  whole  length  of  the  season.  As  it 
is,  we  should  treat  the  roots  as  above  indicated,  and 
put  them  into  heat  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
commence  to  push  you  can  then  divide  them  with  a 
knife  in  such  a  way  that  every  tuber  may  possess  a 
bud  or  eye.  Without  this  precaution  a  tuber  may 
occasionally  fail  to  develop  a  bud  at  all.  Some 
would  not  hesitate  to  divide  the  tubers  before  they 
sprout,  but  we  like  to  see  them  started  before  cutting 
them. 

Begonia  Socotrana. — J.  L.  M.  :  The  plant 
naturally  goes  to  rest  about  March  or  April  and 
continues  in  that  condition  all  the  summer. 
Preserve  the  bulbils  which  you  will  find  about  the 
base  of  the  plant,  and  repot  them  some  time  in 
August.  A  warm  propagating  pit  or  some  similar 
house  with  a  stove  temperature  will  be  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  start  it  into  fresh  growth.  When 
approaching  the  flowering  stage,  it  can  be  taken  to 
an  intermediate  house  or  cool  end  of  the  stove  where 
it  will  flower  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Purple-leaved  Plum. —  IF.  K.  S.  -.  The 
proper  name  of  this  is  Prunus  carasifera  Pissardi. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  it  under  glass  all 
the  summer  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  If  it  is  in  full 
growth  now,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  it  in  a 
greenhouse  till  it  has  completed  its  growth  and  then 
stand  it  in  the  open  air  for  the  summer.  If  pressed 


for  house  room,  harden  off  the  plant  gradually  and 
then  stand  it  out  in  a  sheltered  place. 

Dendrobiums  in  bad  Condition.- -A :  We  exam¬ 
ined  the  specimens  carefully  under  the  microscope 
and  could  find  no  fungus  in  the  tissues.  The  injury 
to  the  old  stems  is  external  and  does  not  extend  far 
inside.  The  tissues  are  healthy,  normal  and  well 
filled  with  starch  except  immediately  under  the 
black  patches.  The  injury  at  the  base  of  the  stems 
likewise  proceeds  from  the  surface,  but  goes  much 
further  in.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  quite 
sound.  By  taking  some  of  the  best  of  them  in  hand, 
and  treating  them  with  careful  attention  for  a  period, 
we  think  it  is  possible  to  bring  them  round.  No 
doubt  they  would  be  more  troublesome  than  im¬ 
ported  specimens,  still  we  think  they  are  worth  a 
little  trouble  to  bring  them  round  again. 

Names  of  Plants. — T.N.D:  i,  Corydalis  cava 
albiflora  ;  2,  Helleborus  foetidus.  B.W  :  i,  Lonicera 
Standishii ;  2,  Triteleia  uniflora;  3,  Ornithogalum 
nutans. 

Communications  Received. — J.  B. — "T.  A. — 
F.  C.  S.— W.  Y.  B.— H.  C.  P.— E.  M.— H.W.— 
J.  H.  K.— E.  P. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

The  “Stott”  Fertiliser  and  Insecticide 
Distribution  Co,  Barton  House,  Deansgate, 
Manchester. — Horticultural  Specialties,  Kilm- 
Right  and  Feed-m-Right. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey, 
U.S  A. — New  and  rare  plants.  Flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  &c. 

- -t- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  lofh,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  large 
demand  for  Clovers  and  Grass  seeds  at  full  prices. 
Supplies  of  English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass  are 
decreasing.  Alsike  is  2S.  per  cwt.  higher.  White 
Clover  and  Trefoil  Steady.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  loth,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d,  5.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Box  off  rail  .  1030 

Morning  gathered  2050 
Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d, 

Apples . per  bushel  4  0  10  0 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  50  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  2040 


X.  d, 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


I.  d. 

6  0 

2  0 

3  0 
3  0 


6  0 

2  0 
0  8 

3  0 
0  6 

4  0  I 


X.  d,  X.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  2  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  i  0 

Turnips . per  liun.  o  6 

Turnips, newLper  bch.  i  6 


6 

0  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


X.  d.  X.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  0 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  0 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  36  o 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  5  0  90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  g  o  18  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  iz  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  o  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


X.  d,  X  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  o 

Genista. ..per  doz .  6  0  12  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  40  80 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums.per  dz.12  o  18  o 
— scarlet per  doz. ..6  090 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  i  6 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  o  4 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  0 
Carnations... per  doz.  i  o 
Daffodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  i  6 
Daffodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  o 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Gardenias  12  blooms  2  0 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinths,  doz.  spks.  2  0 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  2  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  6 

LilacFrench.perbch.  2  6 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  4  0 
Narciss,  French, 
various, doz.  bchs.  3  0 


s.  d. 
3  0 


3  o 

9  o 

4  0 

4  o 
4  o 
9 


d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  0  3 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  i  0 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  0  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  4  0 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  i  6 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  i  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  2  0 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  2  0 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  2  o 


1  0 

2  o 
c  9 
6  o 
4  0 
2  0 
I  0 


301  —  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

■  Tuberoses,  per  doz  o  6 
4  0  Tulips,  doz.  blooms  0  4 
Violets,  Parma,  French 
per  bch.  i  6 
Violets,  Czar,  French 

per  bch.  i  0 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  o  9 


4  o 
4  o 
4  0 
3  0 
2  0 
I  0 

o  8 


4  0 
6  o 
4  o 
6  0 

6  0 


3  0 

I  6 


Wallflowers, doz. bchs.  4060 


OOI^T'E^STTS. 


page 

Amaryllis  at  Chelsea  . 516 

Angraecum  polystachya . 515 

Auricula  show,  the .  . 513 

Blue  Primroses,  the . 520 

Box  edgings . 516 

Clematis  indivisa . ...520 

Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoni- 

ana . 5i5 

Coleus  Distinction . 520 

Cypripedium  Phoedra  . 515 

Cystacanthus  turgidus . 520 

Daffodils  at  Long  Ditton...5i8 

Dendrobium  nobile  var . 515 

Epiphyllum  Makoyanum...520 
Finsbury  Park  . . 519 


page 

Gardeners’  Calendar . 522 

Gas  Lime  . 516 

Horticulture  in  America . 518 

Odontoglossum  tentacula- 

tum . 515 

Pavetta  borbonica . 520 

Potatos . 514 

Proliferation  in  Ferns . 515 

Sarracenia  chilsoni . 520 

Seeds,  small . . . S'S 

Science  Gleanings . 515 

Suciedes . 520 

Vegetable  Garden  . 5^9 

Weather,  the  recent . 515 
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DANIELS  BRO^ 

Town  Close  Nurseries, 

NORWICH, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering 
the  following  Choice  Hardy  Florists' 
Flowers,  all  in  strong  established 
Plants,  Carriage  Free  at  prices 
quoted. 

Per  doz. 

CARNATIONS.  Choice  named  sorts,  in  beautiful 

variety  .  6  for  3'-,  25  for  to/-  5  6 

„  Extra  choice  varieties  .  6  for  4/-  7  6 

„  PRIDE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  grand 

new  yellow  .  each  3/6 

„  DUKE  OF  YORK.  The  grand  new  scented 

crimson .  each  2/6 

DELPHINIUMS.  Double  and  single  flowered,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  finest  named  sorts  ...  6  for  3/6  6  o 

gaillardias.  In  choice  named  variety  6  for  3/6  6  o 

„  Choice  mixed  seedlings .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

PHLOXES,  PERENNIAL.  In  beautiful  variety  to 

-  name  .  6  for  2/6  4  6 

PYRETHRUMS,  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  HYBRIDS. 

A  grand  collection,  including  the  newest 
and  choicest  sorts. 

„  Fine  named  varieties  ...  ...  6  for  2/6  4  6 

„  New  and  very  choice  sorts  ...  6  for  5/-  9  0 

PIEONIES,  HERBACEOUS.  A  splendid  collection 
of  choice  named  double  flowers 

9/-,  i2j-  and  18  0 

HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

We  offer  a  splendid  collection  of  these,  including 
such  fine  showy  subjects  as  Anthemis  pallida; 
Lychnis,  double  crimson ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata ; 
Achillaea,  The  Pearl ;  Doronicums ;  Campanulas, 
&c.,  all  in  strong  flowering  plants. 

Our  selection,  per  doz.,  4/6,  25  for  8/-,  or  30/-  per 
100. 

VINES!  VINES!  VINES! 

For  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  best  quality  and  at 
lowest  prices,  apply  to 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.,  Limited, 

The  Vineyard  &  Nurseries,  Garston,  nr.  Liverpool 

DOBBIE  &  C0.’S 


DAHLIA  PLANTS. 

Now  Ready.  Unprecedented  Value. 

ONE  DOZEN  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS.— Canary 
Bird,  Champion  Rollo,  Henry  Walton,  Goldfinder,  Jas. 
Cocker,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Prince  Bismarck,  W. 
H.  Williams,  Buffalo  Bill,  Prince  Henry,  Matthew  Campbell. 
Post  free  for  4s.  9d. 

ONE  DOZEN  NEW  CACTUS  DAHLIAS.— Baron  Schroeder, 
Claribel,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Snowflake,  Kynerith,  Lance¬ 
lot,  Mrs.  A.  Newall,  St.  Katherine,  Mrs.  Basham,  Dr. 
Masters,  lone,  Robt.  Cannell.  Post  free  for  7s.  6d.  All 
lovely,  and  worth  is.  each. 

ONE  DOZEN  CACTUS  DAHLIAS.— Beauty  of  Arundel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Honoria,  Harry  Freeman,  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Oban,  Robt,  Maher,  Panthea,  Prof.  Baldwin,  Marchioness  of 
Bute,  Asia,  Yellow  A.  W.  Tait.  Post  free  for  4s.  gd. 

SIX  NEW  POMPON  DAHLIAS  of  1893.  Post  free  for  3s. gd. 

SIX  NEW  SINGLE  DAHLIAS  of  1893.  Post  free  for  3s. 

NEW  SINGLE  CACTUS  DAHLIAS.— We  are  the  intro¬ 
ducers.  One  dozen  gs.  6d.,  six  for  5s. 

FUCHSIAS. — Our  collection  of  these  is  a  magnificent  one. 
Nice  plants  from  pots  4s.  per  doz.  Half  dozens  2s.  3d. 

PHLCXES.—Strong  plants  of  grand  named  varieties  which 
will  give  several  spikes  of  bloom  this  year.  3s.  fid.  per  dozen, 
carriage  free.  These  are  perennials,  and  will  become  im¬ 
mense  stools  in  another  year  or  two.  Six  for  2S. 

PYRETHRUMS. — Finest  named  double  varieties.  Our 
selection  reduced  to  4s.  per  dozen,  carriage  free.  This  is  an 
opportunity  not  often  offered  of  securing  a  grand  lot  of  these 
popular  flowers.  Six  for  2S.  3d. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. — Very  fine  varieties  for  borders 
and  cutting,  4s.  fid.  per  dozen,  post  free,  extra  strong  plants. 

VIOLAS.— Sample  dozen  of  12  very  fine  standard  varieties 
from  our  unrivalled  collection,  post  free  for  2S.  fid.  Fifty  in 
25  varieties  for  los.  One  hundred  in  50  varieties  for  20s.  A 
grand  collection. 


Florists  to  the  Queen, 


ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 


SE.4S0NABLE  SPECIALITIES. 

Immense  Stocks.  Great  Varleiy.  Splendid  Value 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS.-Our  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  real 
merit,  including  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
12  varieties,  our  selection,  4s.  and  6s.  doz.  ;  25s.  and 
30S.  100. 

POPULAR  HARDY  FLOWERS:— 

ASTERS  {Michaelmas  Daisies).  Conference  varieties, 
12  for  4s. ;  25  for  7s.  6d.  and  los.  6d. :  50  for  175. 6d. ; 
100  for  3CS. 

DELPHINIUMS,  12  named  kinds,  8s.;  Seedlings, 
4s.  doz.  ;  30S.  100. 

PENTSTEMONS.  and  PHLOXES,  12  varieties  of 
either,  3s.  6d. 

PYRETHRUMS,  12  sorts,  4s. ;  extra  sized  clumps, 
7s.  6d.  doz. 

POTENTILLAS,  the  best  sorts,  4s.  6d.  doz. 
VERONICAS,  Shrubby  varieties,  12  sorts,  5s. ;  12  in 
6  sorts,  3s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS  andPlCOTEES,  Show  varieties  to 
name,  7s.  6d.  doz.plants  ;  12s.  6d.  doz.  pairs.  See 
Catalogues  for  Borders,  Selfs  and  Yellow  Grounds. 
ROSES  IN  POTS. — Teas  and  Noisettes,  i8s.  doz.  Stronger 
plants,  also  climbing  sorts  with  long  shoots,  2S.  6d., 
3s.  6d.  and  5s.  each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  forcing, 
21S.  to  36s.  doz.,  2S.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  IN  POTS.— For  planting  now.  12 
varieties,  oor  selection,  6s.,  9s.  or  12s.  Clemaiis,  12 
fine  sorts,  los.  6d.  Ivies,  gold  and  silver  variegated, 
and  small  green-leaved  kinds,  9s.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz. 
Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  gd.,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each.  Jasmines 
and  Honey-suckles,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 

TREE  CARNATIONS,  gs.,  I2S.  and  i8s.  doz.,  according  to 
size  and  sorts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  Japanese,  Large-flowering,  Pompons, 
Anemone-flowering,  Early-flowering  and  Singles, 
12  varieties,  any  section,  3s.  fid. 

DAHLIAS,  very  best  sorts,  all  named.  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet, 
Bedding,  Cactus  and  Singles,  12  kinds,  any  section,  4s. 
BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.— Singles,  4s.,  6s.,  gs. 

and  I2S.  doz.  Doubles,  12s.,  18s.,  24s.  and  30s.  doz- 
GERANIUMS. — Single  and  Double  Zonals,  iz  varieties,  4s., 
6s.,  or  gs.  Ivy  leaved,  12  varieties,  4s.  ;  Scented 
leaved,  6  varieties,  3s. 

FUCHSIAS. — A  magnificent  collection,  3?.  doz. ;  25  for  6s.  fid. 
50  for  I2S.  fid;  100  for  21s. 

HELIOTROPES  AND  LANTANAS,  in  variety,  3s.  6d.  doz. 
FERNS,  for  greenhouse  or  table  decoration,  6s.,  gs.,  or  12s. 

doz.  Small  plants  for  potting  in  fancy  pots,  33.  doz. 
PALMS,  for  stove  and  greenhouse,  also  indoor  decoration, 
gs.,  I2S.,  i8s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  doz.  Small  plants  for 
growing  on,  4s.  and  6s.  doz. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— A  very  large  stock, 
12  beautiful  kinds,  gs.,  12s.,  or  i8s.  12  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  21s.,  30s.,  or  42s. 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 


WM,  CLIBRAN  &  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION,  &c 


The  Novelty  of  the  Season. 

VEITCH’S 

CLIMBING  FRENCH  BEAN 

6  TO  7  FEET  HIGH. 

[Raised  by  Mr.  WARD,  of  Longford  Castle  Gardens.) 
Wonderfully  Prolific,  Tender,  Fine  in  Grain,  and 
Delicate  in  Flavour.  Comes  in  Three  Weeks  before 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  continues  bearing  until 
September.  PRICE  PER  PACKET,  2/- 

ROBERT  VEITGH  &  SON, 

The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  EXETER, 

AND 

JAS.  VEITCH  &  SONS,  Chelsea. 


My  Spring  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  post  free.  This  contains  much  usDful  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  select  list  of  Best  Begonias,  Zonal  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  &c. 

GOLQ  MEDAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  stock  is  unique  in  quality  and  quantity,  the  awards 
obtained,  including  two  Gold  Medals,  proves  its  quality.  To 
judge  of  the  quantity,  call  and  see. 

My  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE  containing  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  growing  Japanese  varieties  and  Seed  Raising  by  Mr, 
Charles  E.  Shea;  on  growing  incurved  varieties  by  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith ;  and  Cultural  Notes  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  is  again 
ready,  seven  stamps. 

This  has  been  out  of  print,  but  the  demand  has  been  so 
great  I  have  had  it  reprinted. 


H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


The  largest  stock  of  cultiv  .ted  b'erns  ia  the  world. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  ca  1  d  to  the  following  new  and  choice 
varieties  :  Adiantum  grandis,  Pteris  serrulata  grac¬ 
ilis,  P.  serr.  undulata,  P.  tremula  Smithiana,  Pteris 
Victoriae  (new  variegated  Fern),  Pteris  cretica  nobilis 
variegata,  Lygodium  dichotomum,  Asplenium  cicu- 
tarium,  and  numerous  other  choice  sorts. 

An  Inspection  specially  invited. 

H.  B. 

Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
Railway  Stations,  Angel  Road  or  Silver  Street,  G.E.R. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS* 

IMPROVED 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

FOR  OUT  &  INDOOR  CULTURE. 

Per  bDSliel  of  14  cakes,  6s.  Per  cake,  6i. 
Per  cake,  free  by  Parcel  Post,  is. 


VICTORIA  A  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

_New  Black  Strawberry. 

SOUVENIR  DE  MAD.  STRUELING. 

See  description  Gardening  World,  Nov,  7th,  i8gi. 

/^^rkest  of  all  Strawberries,  large,  of  regular  form 
rlesh  deeply  coloured,  very  melting,  sugary  and  perfumed. 
Plant  very  vigorous  and  extremely  fertile. 

Price; — Six  plants,  3s.  6d. ;  twelve  plants.  5s. 

Free  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

ED.  PYNAERT-TaN  GEERT,  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  538. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man,” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  24th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society; 

Committee  Meetings  at  12. 

National  Auricula  Society's  Show  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

Flower  Show  at  the  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  27th, — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  2isi,  1894. 


Whe  Reductio  ad  Absurdum. — Well 
might  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  characterise  the  proposed  Bill  for 
rendering  the  marking  of  certain  imported 
foreign  fruits  “foreign  grown’"  as  being 
protection  run  mad.  Whatever  may  be 
said  sensibly  in  favour  of  the  marking  of 
foreign  products  so  that  the  home  pur¬ 
chasers  be  not  deceived,  and  some  things 
in  this  direction  merit  respectful  considera¬ 
tion,  at  least  the  clauses  in  Mr.  Hozier’s 
bill  were  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  to  bring 
discredit  011  all  similar  suggestions,  and  to 
lead  Parliament  to  treat  them  with  scorn¬ 
ful  contempt. 

We  could  almost  wish  that  for  a  5^ear  or 
two  some  of  these  astounding  and  most 
mischievous  suggestions  of  a  protective 
nature  could  become  law.  What  a  dis¬ 
turbance  they  would  create  in  our  business 
arrangements,  and  what  discomforts  and 
annoyances  they  would  inflict  on  our 
social  and  economic  life.  So  intense  would 
be  the  public  anger  and  annoyance,  so  strong 
the  revulsion  from  quack  protection  to 
absolute  freedom  of  trade,  that  the  bubble 
would  be  for  ever  burst  and  the  delusion 
would  be  utterly  dissipated.  In  how  few 
things  after  all  are  the  public  deceived,  and 
indeed  in  how  few  things  do  they  care  ! 
Offer  articles  of  any  description  at  low 
prices,  and  not  one  person  in  a  million 
troubles  to  ask  from  whence  they  come  or 
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how  grown  or  produced.  We  have  vast 
quantities  of  flowers  imported  into  thi.s 
country  from  abroad.  The  original  vendor 
knows  they  are  of  foreign  production,  so 
also  do  the  trade  purchasers  ;  but  as  to  the 
final  purchaser,  he  or  she  troubles  or  cares 
not  one  whit  where  they  come  from.  But 
assuming  that  to  enable  the  final  purchaser 
to  know  whether  a  few  Narcissi  or  Violets 
were  grown  in  France  it  be  compulsory 
to  indicate  such,  how  on  earth  is  it  to  be 
done  ? — surely  not  by  marking  the  cases 
“  top,  bottom  and  sides,”  in  which  they  are 
sent  to  our  markets.  The  thing  is  so 
absurb  that  it  has  only  to  be  thought  of  to  ' 
be  ridiculed. 

Our  own  horticultural  trade  will  never  be 
benefited  one  iota  by  any  of  these  wild 
proposals,  indeed,  any  attempt  to  put  them 
in  force  would  inevitably  lead  to  such 
strong  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  in  very  anger  home-grown  products 
would  be  ruthlessly  boycotted  until  so 
annoying  a  regulation  was  rescinded,  and 
everything  in  trade  was  left  free  and  un¬ 
restricted.  The  protectionist  bogey  of 
foreign  competition  is  nothing  to  our 
skilled  growers  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  ;  their  grievances  lay  in 
the  want  of  more  equitable  laws  governing 
the  tenure  of  land,  less  burdensome  taxa¬ 
tion,  open  markets  and  more  of  them,  and 
more  consideration  than  their  important 
industry  is  favoured  with  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  monopolist  carrying-companies. 
These  are  the  things  that  trouble  our  home 
growers,  and  relief  in  this  direction  would 
be  a  real  boon  to  them,  yet  is  what  they 
are  looking  for  in  vain  from  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Protection  against  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  is  but  as  a  herring  drawn  across  the 
trail. 


HE  Fruit  Prospects. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  bloom  on 
all  descriptions  of  fruit  trees  this  season 
furnishes  a  record  in  abundance,  and  the 
spring  of  1894  will  not  only  long  be 
memorable  for  the  luxuriance  of  fruit 
florescence,  but  also  because  of  the  remark¬ 
able  fineness  of  the  weather  which  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  has  been  exceedingly 
favourable  to  setting.  That  may  be  seen 
already  on  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
which,  so  far  as  all  human  judgment  can 
at  present  discern,  are  laden  with  the  germs 
of  future  fruits. 

Of  course,  we  fully  understand  that  all 
this  luxuriance  may  sometime  be  seriously 
discounted  by  one  or  two  late  sharp  frosts, 
or  by  a  great  natural  thinning,  and  if  the 
latter  should  occur  it  will  be  good  rather 
than  otherwise,  because  then  we  shall 
obtain  finer  samples  and  less  of  a  glut  of 
inferior  fruit  in  our  markets.  The  Apple 
bloom,  always  so  rich  in  colour  and  so 
beautiful,  is  just  now  to  be  seen  in  rich 
profusion.  The  recent  change  of  wind  to 
milder  quarters,  accompanied  as  it  has 
been  by  pleasant  genial  showers,  has  done 
wonders,  not  only  in  perfecting  the  blooms, 
but  also  in  relieving  growers’  minds  of 
concern  for  their  looked  for  crops,  for  such 
concern  must  be  considerable  so  long  as 
the  wind  is  in  the  East. 

The  springs  of  the  past  and  the  present 
year,  so  warm  and  so  early  with  the 
absence  of  frost,  have  done  much  to 
restore  human  confidence  in  the  weather. 
We  do  not  just  now  think  that  the  British 
climate  has  changed  for  the  worse.  So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  more  beautiful 
or  enjoyable  weather  for  the  time  of  year 
has  rarely  been  experienced  than  has 
marked  the  springs  of  1893-94.  there 
is  such  a  promise  of  fruit  this  season,  the 
proposal  to  hold  a  great  fruit  show  in  the 
autumn  seems  to  be  particularly  appro¬ 


priate,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  effort 
may  be  made  to  show  then,  examples  not 
of  specific  culture  only,  but  also  the 
general  fruit  crop  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

Whe  Oak  and  the  Ash. — A  good  many 
foolish  notions  have  been  dissipated 
during  the  past  50  years  but  many  more 
still  remain,  and  amongst  others  there  is 
that  ancient  prognostication  respecting  the 
leafing  of  the  Oak  and  the  Ash,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  or  otherwise  on  the  nature  of  the  weather 
during  the  ensuingsummer,that  is  occasion¬ 
ally  cropping  up  in  the  general  press.  It  has 
been  resuscitated  again  recently,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  believers  in  the 
moral  of  the  quotations,  invariably  of  a 
versified  order,  that  are  published. 

But,  oddly  enough,  no  two  correspon¬ 
dents  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  actual 
wording  of  this  ancient  prophecy.  Some¬ 
times  hot,  dry  weather  is  to  follow  upon 
the  Ash  leafing  before  the  Oak,  sometimes 
it  is  the  reverse.  Of  course  it  is  all  infinitely 
silly.  No  one  outside  the  horticultural 
profession  seems  to  understand  that  we 
have  various  kinds  of  the  Oak  and  of  the 
Ash,  and  that  these  vary  according  to  kind. 
If,  however,  we  take  the  common  British 
Oak,  Quercus  pedunculata,  and  the 
Common  Ash,  Fraxinus  excelsa,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  comparing 
their  annual  habits,  and  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  help  us  to  a 
right  decision  in  the  matter. 

Our  own  observations  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Ash  never  does  leaf  before 
the  Oak  ;  indeed,  we  have  often  found  them 
separated  in  leafing  by  periods  ranging 
from  ten  to  twenty  da3^s.  But  then  there 
have  been  found  not  infrequently  cases 
in  which  Ash  near  water  have  broken  into 
leaf  fully  ten  days  later  than  other  trees 
on  dry  soils,  and  probably  the  same  dis¬ 
crepancy  may  be  found  in  Oaks  diversely 
situated.  Whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  the  recent  hot,  dry  weather  has 
created  much  concern  lest  we  should  have 
another  dry  summer,  and  with  it  conse¬ 
quent  injur}?  to  crops,  and  that  these  tree 
prognostications  have  grown  out  of  that 
concern,  still  it  is  annoying  to  find  these 
silly  things  cropping  up  yearly.  It  is 
almost  time  that  they  w'ere  scotched,  and 
buried  in  journalistic  oblivion. 

- - 

Mr.  W.  Davies,  late  gardener  at  Moxhull  Hall, 
Erdington,  Birmingham,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Richard 
Parker  as  gardener  to  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at 
Impney  Hall,  Droitwich. 

Early  Nesting  of  Wasps. — We  learn  from  Mr.  C. 
D.  Eagleton,  the  postmaster  at  Penshurst,  Kent, 
that  a  wasp’s  nest,  with  a  few  of  this  year's  eggs  in 
it,  was  taken  in  an  Irish  Yew  tree  near  that  village 
on  the  loth  inst. 

Southern  Tulip  Show.— We  understand  that  in 
consequence  of  the  earliness  of  the  season,  the  Tulip 
show  that  is  being  organised  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  May  8th.  The  northern  show  of 
the  same  Society  will  probably  be  held  at  York  this 
year,  under  the  wing  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next,  when 
the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  also 
hold  their  annual  exhibition.  At  3  o’clock,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burbidge,  M.  A.,  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  will  give  a  lecture  on 
Botanical  Exploration  in  Borneo. 

Destruction  of  Slugs.— The  Revtie  Horticoh  adds 
another  to  the  many  recipes  for  destroying  slugs  and 
snails.  The  advice  given,  is  to  place  on  the  ground, 
around  anything  sown  or  planted,  a  thick  cord 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Simple 
contact  with  the  cord  so  treated  causes  the  death  of 
all  insects  with  a  soft  or  slimy  body. 


Hardy  Fruit  Culture  in  the  Liverpool  District. — The 
essay  on  this  subject,  which  gained  for  Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Woolton 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Association  in  February 
last,  has  been  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Society, 
and  is  now  published  at  the  modest  price  of  3d.  So 
practical  a  man  as  Mr.  Waterman  could  hardly  help 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  practical  and  useful 
way,  and  we  could  wish,  in  the  interests  of  hardy 
fruit  culture,  that  the  subject  might  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  in  other  districts,  especially  those 
which  are  not  of  the  most  favourable  character  for 
high-class  fruit  production.  The  selected  list  of 
varieties  that  have  been  found  to  do  best  in  the 
district  should  prove  of  the  greatest  value  locally. 
The  Halewood  Plum,  which  is  said  to  be  “  preferred 
by  some  to  the  Orleans,”  is,  we  presume,  a  purely 
local  variety,  as  we  have  not  met  with  the  name 
before. 

What  they  do  in  Jersey  — Major  Ross,  a  large  land- 
owner  in  Cornwall,  speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Penzance  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  said 
he  spent  some  time  in  /ers  ey  last  year,  and  the 
whole  island  seemed  to  be  one  great  potato  garden. 
Potatos  mature  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  West 
Cornwall,  but  when  in  the  full  swing  of  the  season, 
the  producers  get  an  advantage  over  Cornwall  by 
employing  a  large  number  of  Bretons  who  are  very 
dirty,  have  ridiculously  small  wages,  and  seem  to  live 
on  almost  nothing.  In  garden  produce,  he  said, 
Cornwall  has  to  compete  with  Malta  and  Madeira, 
the  latter  journey  being  made  in  three  day's  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  three  weeks,  and  may  soon  have 
further  to  compete  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if 
the  distance  is  traversed  in  five  or  six  days. 

Gardening  at  Scilly  and  in  Cornwall.— Matters  are 
looking  altogether  brighter  at  Scilly  than  was  the 
case  at  this  time  last  year.  During  the  last  week  or 
so  some  genial  showers  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
mproving  the  grass  |and  Potato  crops  on  the  islands, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  to  the  Narcissus  crop, 
assisting  the  bulbs  to  mature  their  growth  for 
another  year’s  flowering.  In  Cornwall,  the  Potato 
crop  is  very  advanced ;  hoeing  is  general.  Very 
little  Broccoli  remains.  Much  of  the  early  Cabbage 
has  run  to  seed,  which  will  be  a  great  loss  on  this 
usually  valuable  and  welcome  crop.  Grass,  corn, 
and  plants  have  generally  revived  throughout  the 
west,  and  are  rapidly  springing  up.  Farmers,  as 
well  as  market  gardeners,  have  every  cause  to  believe 
that  there  is  now  a  chance  for  them  to  retrieve  their 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  last  few  years. 

Origin  of  the  Purple  Beech.— A  writer  in  the 
Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture  says  that  he  believes,  and  has 
always  believed,  that  the  black  or  purple  Beech 
came  from  a  wood  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Merode.  The  most  ancient  dendrologists  of  our 
country  have  always  shared  that  view.  Again,  at 
Westerloo  some  black  Beeches  are  pointed  out  more 
than  two  centuries  old,  whose  admirable  branching 
and  dark  purple  foliage  contrast  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees.  That  appears  to  be  a  legend.  The 
American  Garden  and  Florist  relates  that,  in  a  village 
of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  of  the  name  ofBuch,  which 
means  Beech,  five  Beeches  with  red  foliage  grew  up 
on  the  night  when  five  men  were  slain,  or  massacred 
one  another.  It  can  be  seen,  according  to  the  same 
journal,  that  those  trees  come  from  a  specimen  which 
turns  up  in  a  forest  near  Sonderhausen,  in  Thuringia, 
and  which  is  about  200  years  old.  Where,  then,  is 
the  legend,  or  where  will  the  truth  be  ? 

The  Bermuda  Juniper.— Dr.  Masters  made  some 
comments  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  on  fresh  specimens  received  from  Bermuda, 
through  the  kindness  of  Arthur  Haycock,  Esq.,  of 
the  only  tree  of  any  size  in  the  island  of  Bermuda, 
where  it  is  still  abundant.  Juniperus  bermudiana  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus 
virginiana)  of  the  United  States,  though  it  may  have 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  wood,  a 
specimen  of  which  was  also  exhibited,  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Virginian  Juniper,  and  is  used  for  con¬ 
structional  purposes,  being  hard  and  durable.  The 
special  interest  attaching  to  the  tree  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  the  questions 
naturally  arise  whether  it  originated  there  spontane¬ 
ously,  a  hypothesis  now  considered  untenable,  or 
whether  it  was  imported,  and,  if  so,  from  whence  ? 
In  any  case,  there  is  evidence  of  its  presence  ages 
before  the  present  time  in  soil  now  much  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  most  probable  explanation 
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of  its  presence  in  these  coral  islands  is  that  fruits  of 
the  Virginian  Juniper  were  introduced  by  birds  from 
the  continent  to  the  island,  and  that  in  course  of 
time  the  species  has  varied  so  greatly,  owing  to  local 
conditions,  that  it  is  now  so  difterent  from  its 
ancestral  state  as  to  warrant  being  placed  in  a 
separate  species. 

What  a  Daffodil  can  do. — Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  sent 
the  following  communication,  accompanied  by  the 
specimen  therein  referred  to,  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  Among  some  Daffodils 
that  were  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  in  February, 

1893,  some  few  pots  had  become  mixed.  When 
flowering  was  complete  these  were  set  aside  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  the  foliage  had  died  away,  were 
shaken  out  of  the  soil.  The  few  mixed  ones  were 
put  aside  for  discarding,  and  were  not  troubled  about 
afterwards;  therefore  from  July,  1893,  fo  April  5th, 

1894,  these  few  bulbs  have  been  in  an  otherwise 
empty  flower-pot,  and  the  one  enclosed  was  cn  the 
top.  Without  a  particle  of  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the 
variations  of  weather  and  so  forth,  and  without  even 
producing  a  vestige  of  root,  this  bulb  is  doing  its 
best  to  produce  the  flower  that  it  contained.  I  have 
heard  people  talk  of  Daffodils  when  forced  going 
blind ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  stated,  what  the 
enclosed  bulb  seems  to  me  to  fully  demonstrate,  that 
if  a  flower-bud  is  once  formed  within  the  bulb,  it 
will  come  forth  in  some  form  or  other,  provided 
always,  of  course,  that  the  bulbs  are  free  of  maggot. 
The  variety  enclosed  is  Rugilobus,  which  in  the 
open  beds  were  fully  developed  a  week  ago,  so  that 
the  coming  of  its  flower  differs  but  little  from  bulbs 
planted  in  due  season.” 

Suntara  Oranges. — In  a  communication  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Dr.  Bonavia 
wrote  : — ”  There  is  at  present  in  the  London  shops 
a  loose-skinned  orange  from  India,  that  commonly 
known  there  as  the  Suntara  Orange,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  Suntara  Orange  is  the 
Citrus  aurantium  sinense  of  Rumphius,  while  the 
Valencia  Orange  or  Portugal  Orange,  of  which  also 
there  are  many  varieties,  is  the  Citrus  aurantium 
sinense  of  Gallesio.  The  Mandarin  or  Tangerine 
Orange  is  a  sub-section  of  the  Suntara  type,  and  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  latter.  In  a  Piccadilly  shop 
the  Suntara  Orange  has  been  rightly  ticketed  as  an 
Indian  Orange  ;  but  in  a  Bond  Street  shop  they 
ticketed  it  as  Mandarin  Orange  from  South  Australia. 
This  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The  Australian  sea¬ 
sons  are  just  the  opposite  of  our  seasons.  Their 
spring  is  in  September,  and  their  Oranges  do  not 
ripen  till  July.  .So  that  these  Suntara  could  not 
have  come  from  Australia.  The  Suntara  Oranges  in 
Ceylon  are  called  Mandarins  by  the  English. 
Oranges  may  be  thus  classed  : — I.  Cling-skins, 
including  Michaels,  Blood  Orange,  Jaffa  Orange, 
Navel  Orange,  Florida  Orange,  and  many  others. 
II.  Free-skins,  Citrus  aurantium  sinense  of  Rum¬ 
phius,  Suntara  Orange  of  India,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  The  Mandarin  (Citrus  nobilis 
of  Lonreiro  (?)  I  consider  a  sub-section  of  the 
Suntara  type,  but  as  different  from  it  as  any  two 
distinct  varieties  of  Apple  or  Pear. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society,  Dr.  William  Craig  pre¬ 
siding,  Mr.  T.  Cuthbert  Day  contributed  a  paper  on 
“  The  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Respiration  of 
Germinating  Barley  and  Wheat.”  The  experiments 
which  had  been  carried  out  showed  that  light  had 
probably  a  small  stimulating  action  in  the  germina¬ 
ting  of  Barley.  As  regarded  Wheat,  the  results  of 
the  experiments  were  that,  in  respect  to  white 
Wheat,  light  was  in  favour,  while  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  red  Wheat  were  supported  by 
obscurity.  Mr.  Lindsay,  curator  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  submitted  his  report,  which  stated  that 
during  the  month  of  March  the  thermometer  was 
at  or  below  the  freezing-point  on  nineteen  mornings, 
indicating  collectively  for  the  month  63°  of  frost,  as 
against  64°  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Rain  fell  on  eight  days,  and  snow  on  four  days, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month.  There  was  a 
fair  amount  of  bright  sunshine,  and  on  the  whole 
the  month  was  a  most  favourable  one.  Vegetation 
generally  had  made  good  progress.  The  leaf  buds 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  were  well  advanced. 
Of  the  forty  spring-flowering  plants  whose  dates  of 
flowering  were  annually  recorded,  eighteen  came 
into  flower  during  March.  On  the  Rock  Garden, 
seventy-five  species  and  varieties  came  into  flower 
during  the  month,  as  against  eighty-one  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year. 


ROOT  ACTION  IN  WINTER. 

I  HAVE  been  watching  the  discussion  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  although  I  acknowledge  with  the  writers 
that  the  subject  is  difficult  and  has  not  at  all  been 
fully  investigated,  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  “A. D.,” 
p.  469,  that  little  more  can  be  said  in  the  matter. 
Even  the  observations  that  have  been  given 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  For 
instance,  such  a  careful  observer  as  Mr.  H.  C. 
Princep,  p.  454,  says  that  the  sap  is  suddenly  driven 
out  of  the  branches  in  autumn,  and  that  it  does  not 
at  once  become  consolidated,  but  may  be  a  work  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  more.  The  sap  is  also 
said  to  be  forced  to  the  roots  till  it  is  transformed 
into  more  solid  matter.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
branches  retain  their  share  of  sap  all  through  the 
winter  just  as  much  as  the  trunk  and  roots  do. 

It  may  be  as  well,  first  of  all,  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  meant  by'  the  word  sap.  From 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  one  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  anything.  As  it  is 
taken  up  from  the  roots  it  is  simply  water  containing 
the  elements  of  plant  food  in  a  state  of  solution  and 
that,  too,  in  a  very  diluted  condition.  It  is,  in  fact, 
simply  the  vehicle  by  which  plant  food  is  carried 
into  the  plant,  and  also  the  means  of  conveying 
and  distributing  the  same  over  the  body  of  the  tree 
when  the  simpler  ingredients  of  plant  food  have 
been  built  up  into  more  complex  substances  in  the 
leaves  and  under  the  action  of  sunlight.  A  small 
portion  of  the  water  taken  up  by  the  roots  is 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  plant  food,  as  the 
elements  of  water  are  broken  up  and  become 
chemically  united  with  other  ingredients  to  form 
protoplasm,  starch,  cellulose,  and  lignin.  The 
three  latter  may  be  termed  solid  for  the  sake  of 
argument  ;  but  the  sap  as  a  whole  never  becomes 
solid — indeed,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  it. 
The  superfluous  moisture  is  given  oft  by  the  leaves 
while  still  on  the  tree,  not  by  the  roots.  Mr. 
Princep  speaks  as  if  the  sap  was  forced  to  the  roots 
to  become  transformed  into  more  solid  matter.  This 
cannot  be  the  case,  as  sap  or  water  cannot  become 
solid  except  it  is  frozen  or  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure  that  does  not  exist  in  the  vegetable  world. 

As  to  the  storing  up  of  sap  in  deciduous  trees, 
surely  the  writer  meant  something  more  than  the 
mere  storing  of  water.  There  must  be  something 
in  the  water  to  supply  the  necessary  building 
material  when  growth  is  being  produced  in  spring. 
We  all  know  the  expression  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  that  the  latter  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  the  former  in  an  animal.  Neither  can 
young  wood  be  built  up  of  water.  The  principal 
ingredients  that  are  stored  up  in  plants  are  starch, 
sugar,  oils,  and  vegetable  fats.  In  our  common 
fruit  trees,  starch  is  the  most  important  and  most 
abundant  substance  stored  up.  This  may  be 
termed  solid  ;  but  it  is  again  rendered  soluble  in 
spring  before  it  can  be  conveyed  by  the  sap  or 
water  to  the  places  where  growth  is  going  on,  or  to 
the  places  of  activity  where  preparation  is  being 
made  for  fresh  growth.  All  this  may  seem 
technicalities,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  understand 
one  another  without  adopting  terms  that  alone  can 
limit,  define  and  make  the  subject  clear.  It  must 
be  evident  that  sap,  if  it  is  simply  water,  cannot  be 
nutritious,  nor  go  to  build  up  the  solid  substance  of 
a  tree.  Possibly  Mr.  Princep  might  make  it  more 
clear  as  to  what  he  intended  by  the  term. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  in  question  that  the 
bark  of  Oaks  or  other  deciduous  trees  contains 
more  substance  just  before  the  trees  expand  their 
leaves,  than  afterwards.  This  would  refer  to  the 
stored  or  reserved  material,  starch  and  watery  sap. 
All  deciduous  trees  are  gorged  with  water  at  this 
period,  as  we  have  evidence  in  the  bleeding  of  Vines, 
Birches  and  other  subjects,  when  cut  at  that  time. 
Assuming  with  most  of  the  writers  that  roots  are 
more  or  less  active  all  the  winter,  they  become  much 
more  active  in  spring.  Even  if  they  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  nor  extending  their  system,  they  are  pumping 
the  water,  so  to  speak,  under  pressure  into  the 
interior  of  the  plant.  The  leaves,  which  are  the 
natural  organs  forgiving  off  the  superfluous  moisture 
not  being  present,  all  the  cells  of  the  wood  get 
gorged  with  moisture,  and,  root  pressure  still  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  water  begins  to  filter  into  the  vessels  of 
the  wood,  and  which  were  previously  filled  with  air 
only.  When  the  trees  are  furnished  with  leaves, 
this  could  not  take  place,  for  while  the  superfluous 


moisture  is  being  giveti  off  into  the  air  by  transpira¬ 
tion,  no  water  gets  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood  at  all. 
This  is  the  case  during  the  day,  in  summer,  or  from 
the  period  that  the  trees  are  fairly  into  leaf.  During 
the  night  when  transpiration  ceases,  water  filters 
into  the  vessels  again  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
plants,  in  a  rapidly  growing  state,  and  we  have 
evidence  of  it  in  the  drops  of  water  that  ooze  out  at 
the -water  pores  situated  at  the  edges  and  tips  of  the 
leaves.  These  pores  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  vessels.  While  the  wood,  including  both  the 
fibres  and  vessels,  gets  gorged  with  water  in  this 
way,  all  the  living  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  tree, 
including  those  of  the  bark,  get  into  the  same  water 
laden  condition  ;  hence  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
bark.  The  water  or  sap,  is  not  congealed,  if  by 
that  term  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  frozen,  and 
which  is  the  most  common  meaning  it  bears  when 
applied  to  water,  if  not  the  only  meaning. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  roots  are,  and  must 
be,  very  active  in  absorbing  moisture  or  water  long 
before  any  growth  takes  place,  and,  indeed, 
before  it  can  take  place.  The  pumping  up  of  water 
under  pressure  by  the  roots  is  a  most  important 
function,  for  so  long  as  the  cells  are  not  turgid  or 
distended  with  water,  no  growth  or  extension  can 
take  place.  The  buds  are  actually  pushed  into 
growth  by  the  pressure  of  the  watery  sap,  and  when 
the  young  cells  of  the  buds  have  attained  a  certain 
but  limited  length  or  size,  they  divide  into  two,  and 
commence  growing  in  size  again  by  the  force  of  the 
sap.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  the  active  agent  in 
growth  ;  and  if  it  was  not  kept  in  a  state  of  pressure 
neither  buds  nor  leaves  would  move.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  roots  themselves  should  extend 
or  grow,  in  order  to  be  active  in  absorbing  moisture, 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  they  begin  to 
grow  at  the  same  time  as  the  buds,  if  not  before. 
In  the  case  of  Orchids,  young  roots  are  formed 
before  the  buds  push  very  far.  Bearing  all  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  would  be  rash  to  state  that  roots  are 
inactive  till  growth  has  proceeded  so  far,  or  has 
even  been  completed,  for  without  their  action  the 
growth  of  either  buds  or  leaves  would  be  im¬ 
possible. — F. 

- ^ - 

ABOUT  IRISES. 

These,  in  their  numerous  species  and  varieties,  form 
a  group  of  plants  which,  in  the  hardy  flower  garden, 
hold  a  similar  position  to  Orchids  among  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  ;  indeed,  they  have  with  much 
justice  been  styled  the  Orchids  of  the  flower  garden, 
and  like  them  present  marvellous  variations  in  form 
and  colour,  yet  with  fevV  exceptions  are  perfectly 
hardy.  Those  who  have  sufficient  accommodation 
can  have  Irises  from  early  winter  till  July  ;  but  most 
growers  will  find  ample  material  to  meet  their 
requirements  in  a  collection  mainly  made  up  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  types,  which  are  bulbous,  and 
the  German  and  Japanese  flag  Irises,  which  are 
rhizomatous.  Iris  reticulata  and  I.  Susiana,  among 
hardy  species,  also  merit  attention,  and  Iris  Japonica 
(Chinensis)  and  Iris,  or  rather  Moraea,  Pavonia 
among  greenhouse  species  have  for  a  long  period 
been  special  favourites  with  us. 

The  German  flag  Iris  is  one  of  those  things  which 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  either  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  old  purple  variety  is  an  universal 
favourite  with  country  people,  while  among  newer 
varieties  there  is  an  almost  endless  variation  of 
colour.  These  flower  mostly  during  the  month  of 
May.  The  Spanish  and  English  Irises  prefer  a 
light  or  medium  soil,  and  when  convenient  they  are 
both  best  planted  early  in  September,  better  flowers 
being  produced  than  from  later  plantings.  Iris 
Kempferi,  the  Japanese  flag  Iris,  sometimes  and  not 
inaptly  termed  the  Clematis  Iris,  is  a  gorgeous  and 
beautiful  class,  requiring  a  rich  deep  soil,  preferably 
a  marshy  situation,  for  they  must,  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period,  have  copious  supplies  of  water. 

All  Irises  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  cut  flowers, 
and  many  among  them  are  very  effective,  inviting 
the  attention  and  commanding  the  admiration  of 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  among  flowers.  One 
great  advantage  there  is  in  their  use  is  that  if 
required  to  be  sent  long  distances  they  may  be 
gathered  as  the  buds  are  showing  colour  and  just 
before  expanding,  for  they  will  then  open  freely  in 
water,  and  they  both  travel  better  and  many  more 
can  be  forwarded  in  the  same  space  than  if  fully 
expanded  before  gathering, —  W.  B.  G. 
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FRUIT  TREE  BLOSSOM  AND  FOLIAGE. 

The  diversity  of  form  and  colour  among  the  flowers 
of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  is  much  greater  than  a 
merely  superficial  observer  might  be  willing  to 
admit.  The  first  harbingers  of  spring  among  fruit 
trees  are  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  As 
regards  the  two  last  named,  the  differences  in  colour 
and  size  of  flowers  among  them  is  very  noticeable, 
the  small  flowered  ones  being  generally  the  deepest 
in  colour,  whilst  the  large  flowered  kinds,  of  which 
Dr.  Hogg  Peach  and  Sir  C.  Napier  Nectarines  may 
be  instanced  as  examples,  are  much  paler  and  more 
beautiful.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  some 
of  these  might  well  be  grown  in  pots,  and  used  when 
in  flower  for  conservatory  decoration  if  dotted 
about  among  the  permanent  occupants  of  these 
structures  would  prove  very  effective.  Pears  and 
Cherries,  although  uniformly  white  in  colour, 
present  many  variations  in  size  and  in  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  differences  in 
habit  and  style  of  growth,  but  when  we  turn  to 
Apples  we  find  a  great  diversity  in  colour.  For 
instance,  we  have  side  by  side  a  Kerry  Pippin  and 
a  Cornish  Gilliflower — the  latter  almost  pure  white, 
the  other  heavily  suffused  with  deep  pink. 

Is  there  among  our  flowering  trees  a  more  beautiful 
object  than  a  well  flowered  Apple,  or  one  better 
adapted  for  interspersing  among  the  shrubs  of  small 
gardens  ?  Considering  their  beauty  when  in  flower 
it  seems  passing  strange  that  so  little  use  is  made  of 
them  for  this  purpose.  The  only  tangible  excuse 
for  it  ever  given  to  us  is  "  Oh,  those  boys.”  Well, 
we  know  something  about  them,  and  would  like  to 
see  the  police  empowered  to  give  them  a  sound 
thrashing  on  the  spot  when  caught  at  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  This  would  give  them  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  blue  cloth,  and  go  a  long  way  to  diminish  the 
evil.  But  to  return  to  the  Apple  blossom.  What  a 
profusion  of  bright  pinks  there  is  among  them,  the 
trees  being  now  one  mass  of  the  loveliest  rosettes 
imaginable,  and  capable  of  being  made  into  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  decorations  for  dinner  table  or 
drawing  room,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  spring  flowers. 

We  have  often  suggested  the  use  of  fruit  trees  as 
desirable  objects  in  the  shrubberies  of  villa  gardens, 
not  alone  for  their  flowers,  but  also  for  their  foliage. 
Among  Pears  especially  there  are  kinds  the  leaves  of 
which  assume  rich  yellow  and  crimson  tints  in  the 
autumn,  some  even  rivalling  the  Virginian  Creeper 
and  the  Liquidamber.  Unfortunately  it  seems  to 
be  the  one  object  with  many  to  shut  out  their 
neighbours  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  large 
coarse-growing  things,  such  as  Sycamores,  Planes, 
Poplars,  etc.,  are  planted,  which  soon  accomplish 
the  object  and  more  too,  for  they  overcrow'd  the 
place  and  become  unsightly.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
are  met  with  in  suburban  gardens,  used  as  blinds  to 

shut  out  the  fruit  gardens  from  view  of  the  house _ 

the  said  fruit  garden  with  the  trees  in  bloom  often¬ 
times  being  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  it.  We 
would  not  advocate  the  planting  of  many  fruit  trees 
in  close  proximity  to  the  dwelling,  but  do  think  that 
a  judicious  use  of  t^hem  in  the  shrubberies  would  in 
respect  to  decorative  effect  be  advantageous.  They 
might  well  replace  in  many  instances  the  larger 
coarse-growing  trees  before  mentioned,  which  are 
often  out  of  place,  and  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  smaller-growing  flowering  and  foliage  trees 
produce  a  much  better  and  more  lasting  effect,  and 
there  would  be  the  additional  advantage  in  the 
increased  production  of  fruit. 

The  desperate  attempts  that  are  made  to  shut  out 
our  neighbours  narrows  the  area  of  beauty,  and 
curtails  our  own  and  their  pleasure  in  the  gardens 
and  grounds  belonging  to  each  other.  A  few  groups- 
or  single  trees  placed  so  as  to  hide  any  unsightly 
object  would  be  more  satisfactory  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  than  the  too  general  lines  of  trees 
planted  to  secure  privacy,  which  they  oftentimes  do 
not  do,  but  convert  many  places  into  dull  dreary  bits- 
of  ground,  destitute  of  cheerfulness  and  variety.  A 
few  standard  or  pyramidal  fruit  trees  will  often 
accomplish  the  desire  aimed  at,  by  waiting  it  may 
be  a  little  longer;  but  when  effected  the  result  would 
be  more  lasting,  and  the  blind  formed  would  combine 
both  beauty  and  utility. — B. 


Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
^ees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Pi^e,  3S. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


HERBS. 

However  small  the  garden,  the  housewife  w'ill 
consider  it  incomplete  without  a  bed  of  herbs. 
Excepting  Parsley,  for  which  there  is  a  greater  and 
more  constant  demand  than  for  others,  it  is  best  to 
grow  them  together  either  in  short  lines  or  patches. 
Most  of  those  in  common  request  will  do  in  almost 
any  soil.  Tarragon  is  the  one  thing  among  them 
for  which  a  light  warm  soil  should  if  possible  be 
provided.  The  presen.t  month  we  consider  the  most 
suitable  time  to  overhaul  and  replant  where  neces¬ 
sary.  If  looked  to,  yearly  division  of  the  roots  and  re¬ 
planting  on  fresh  soil,  will  generally  suffice.  Nearly 
all  can  be  raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings.  Mint 
'ought  always  to  be  planted  afresh  yearly  to  secure  a 
good  crop.  This  is.  best  done  by  taking  young 
growths  when  about  6in.  in  length,  with  a  few  roots 
to  them,  and  dibbingthem  singly  in  rows  about  6in. 
apart  each  way.  The  growth  of  this  on  some  soils 
when  treated  thus  is  surprising. 

Sweet  Basil  must  be  raised  in  heat  yearly,  and 
treated  as  an  annual.  Chervil,  a  favourite  flavouring 
with  some  for  salads,  requires  to  be  sown  thinly,  and 
to  be  sown  three  times  in  the  year,  in  March,  May  and 
August,  to  secure  a  succession.  Those  herbs  which 
are  required  to  be  dried  for  use  during  the  winter 
should  be  cut  just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and 
tied  up  into  small  bunches,  placing  them  in  an  airy 
open  shed.  When  thoroughly  dried  they  may  be 
preserved  in  open  mouthed  bottles  ;  this  will  retain 
more  of  the  aromatic  odours  than  if  left  exposed  to 
the  air.— A". 


■» 


French  Beans. 

There  are  but  few  amongst  our  summer  vegetables 
that  are  more  appreciated  than  the  Kidney  Bean. 
It  is  a  favourite  with  almost  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  for  this  reason  great  efforts  are  made  to  have 
them  as  early  as  possible.  Some,  however,  neglect 
to  make  a  succession  of  sowings,  so  that  long  before 
the  end  of  the  season  those  from  the  early  sowings 
have  become  exhausted,  thus  leaving  a  blank.  In 
all  well  appointed  gardens  a  regular  supply  should 
be  kept  up,  and  to  attain  this  end  sowings  ought  to 
be  made  every  three  weeks.  The  early  sowings, 
unless  in  sheltered  situations,  will  need  protection 
from  the  late  spring  frosts,  otherwise  they  will  be 
cut  down.  There  are  various  ways  of  accomplishing 
this.  Some  sow  in  pots  and  get  the  plants  forward, 
and  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past  plant  them  out 
in  the  open.  Others  sow  them  in  the  open  ground, 
and  cover  the  plants  at  night  as  soon  as  they  are 
through  the  soil.  In  places  where  cold  pits  or 
frames  are  plentiful,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  forward  crop  by  their  aid. 

There  are  some  who  have  not  any  of  these 
facilities  at  command,  and  are  driven  to  adopt  some 
other  method,  such  as  sowing  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  or  fence.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted  the  seed 
ought  now  to  be  sown  in  order  to  get  them  forward. 
A  sowing  may  also  be  made  in  the  open  ground  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  being  cut  down,  as  there  would  not  be  much 
loss  if  this  should  happen.  For  these  very  early 
sowings  select  some  of  the  dwarfest  kinds,  as  they 
produce  pods  much  earlier  than  those  of  stronger 
growth,  as  they  are  more  easily  protected  should 
there  be  danger  of  frost.  For  the  main  crop  it  is 
necessary  to  have  good  ground,  and  allow  the  plants 
plenty  of  room  to  develop  themselves.  If  grown  in 
a  double  row  the  two  lines  should  be  9  in.  apart 
and  the  plants  in  them  i  ft.  from  each  other.  The 
rows  must  also  be  a  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other  to  prevent  overcrowding.  The  short  kinds 
ought  to  be  allowed  2  ft.  6  in.  between  the  rows,  and 
the  stronger  ones  3  ft. 

There  is  no  crop  when  once  established  better 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  at  the  same  time  none  pay 
better  for  liberal  treatment,  for  the  better  the 
tillage  the  more  plentiful  and  larger  the  pods,  there¬ 
fore  all  should  strive  to  sow  them  on  ground  that  is 
in  good  heart.  The  Runner  Bean  is  even  a  greater 
favourite  than  the  Dwarfs ;  this  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  pods  are  more  fleshy,  and  the 
plants  remain  longer  in  bearing.  Where  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  stakes,  they  may  be  grown  on  the  dwarf 
system  ;  this  is  done  by  pinching  the  hearts  out  when 
they  have  grown  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  thus 


causing  them  to  branch  instead  of  running  up. 
Where  stakes  can  be  obtained  they  will  doubtless 
pay  for  the  extra  cost  and  labour  entailed,  as  the 
pods  grow  larger,  and  the  plants  last  in  bearing  a 
considerably  longer  time.  When  grown  without 
stakes  they  should  be  planted  the  same  distance 
apart  as  recommended  for  dwarfs,  but  when  it  is 
intended  to  stake  them  the  cultivation  is  quite 
different. 

With  us  two  lines  are  made  to  form  a  row,  these 
being  put  nine  inches  from  each  other,  the  plants 
in  both  being  a  foot  apart.  In  this  way  there  is 
ample  room  for  them  to  grow  and  expand  their 
large  leaves.  If  more  than  one  row  is  required  they 
should  be  at  least  seven  feet  from  each  other,  a 
dwarf  crop  of  some  kind  being  taken  from  between 
them  before  the  Beans  get  too  tall.  When  staking, 
this  is  done  in  such  a  maner  that  the  sun  and  air  may 
circulate  freely  between  them,  in  this  way  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  the  plants  grow  they  will  need  feeding,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  receive  a  check,  so  that  the  flowers 
will  not  set.  Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich, 
or  has  not  been  well  cultivated,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  out  a  trench,  as  for  Celery,  but  this  should  be 
two  spits  wide,  for  if  the  roots  are  confined  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  one  only  a  single  spit  wide,  they 
will  soon  exhaust  the  manure  put  into  it  and  cease 
to  grow  satisfactorily.  If,  however,  a  trench  be  taken 
out  two  spits  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  a 
foot  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  be  put  into  the 
bottom,  this  will  hold  the  moisture  for  the  roots 
to  feed  upon,  and  they  will  be  able  to  ramble  in  it 
during  dry  weather.  Six  inches  of  soil  should  be 
put  on  the  top  of  the  manure  and  the  Beans  planted 
as  before  recommended. 

When  they  have  grown  about  a  foot  high  stakes 
should  be  put  to  them  and  the  sides  of  the  rows 
afterwards  mulched  with  rotten  manure.  The  pods 
should  be  gathered  whether  they  are  required  for 
use  or  not  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  constant 
bearing,  for  if  Beans  are  allowed  to  form  in  them 
and  get  old,  these  will  need  more  support  than 
double  the  quantity  of  young  pods.  About  three 
sowings  of  Runners  will  be  needed  to  keep  up  a 
a  supply  till  the  end  of  the  season.  One  about  the 
middle  of  May,  a  second  early  in  June,  and  a 
third  in  July.  This  latter  sowing  should  be  made 
in  a  sheltered  spot  on  account  of  the  early  autumn 
frosts. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- - 

TOMATO  NOTES 

During  the  next  month  those  who  are  going  in  for 
main  crop  Tomatos  will  be  busy  getting  their  plants 
into  their  fruiting  quarters.  Having  experienced 
some  adverses  in  Tomato  culture,  I  would  like, 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  offer  a  word  of  w'arning  to 
those  who  are  newly  acquainted  with  this  crop,  and 
their  name  is  legion  every  season.  To  begin  with 
planting,  I  am  sure  that  if  we  could  bring  ourselves 
to  give  them  more  room  the  results  will  be  infinitely 
better.  What  a  tremendous  gross  subject  the  plant 
is  when  well  grown  and  needful  room  is  given  to  it. 
I  argue  in  favour  of  more  room,  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  removing  but  very  little  of  the  foliage  at 
any  time,  but  if  you  plant  as  close  as  a  foot  apart, 
that  must  be  done,  and  very  severely,  in  order  to  get 
the  fruit  ripened.  No  one,  I  think,  will  contend 
that  a  Tomato  plant  when  setting,  swelling  and 
ripening  its  fruits  is  benefited  by  having  its  big  lusty 
leaves  cut  back  to  two  or  three  joints,  therefore  I 
say  give  them  18  m.  on  each  side  of  the  stems,  so 
that  the  leaves  can  perform  their  proper  functions. 

Again,  if  you  plant  a  Tomato  in  a  great  depth  of 
soil,  say  in  an  open  bed,  my  experience  is  that  both 
roots  and  tops  will  soon  be  found  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  The  best  crop  I  ever  saw  w'as  on  plants 
whose  roots  were  confined  to  a  space  10  in.  or  12  in. 
in  width,  and  about  the  same  in  depth.  Another 
point  is  that  the  Tomato  requires  high  feeding  from 
the  day  the  first  ripe  fruits  are  cut.  I  had  last  year 
tw’o  dozen  plants  on  one  side  of  a  small  house  with 
the  roots  confined  to  a  small  space,  and  they  were 
given  well  diluted  cow  manure  every  time  they  were 
watered  at  all,  and  the  yield  of  the  plants  averaged 
from  to  lb.  to  12  lb.,  each  on  a  length  of  about 
5  ft.  of  stem.  Never  aim  at  rushing  the  plants  ;  a 
short,  firm,  sturdy  growth  is  much  preferable  to 
that  of  a  soft,  long-jointed  character  that  is  sure  to 
follow  on  too  great  haste  in  sending  them  on  their 
journey  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  suit  a  Cucum¬ 
ber,  but  certainly  not  a  Tomato. — J.  G.  Pettingey 
Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Awards  according  to  merit  were  granted  to  the 
undermentioned  Orchids  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  loth  inst. 

Dendrobium  Mc\p'pe  ,  Nov.  hyb. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  D.  litui- 
florum  and  the  pollen  parent  D.  Wardianum,the  result 
being  a  compromise  between  the  two.  The  sepals 
are  violet  purple,  darkest  at  the  tip  and  fading 
almost  white  towards  the  base.  The  petals  are  of 
the  same  rich  colour,  but  it  is  continued  to  the  base 
which  is  paler  purple  but  shows  no  white.  The  lip 
has  a  bilobed,  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base, 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  yellow  zone,  then  a  broad 
white  one.  and  the  apex  is  purple.  The  blotch 
shows  evidence  of  D.  Wardianum,  but  the  other 
colours  are  those  of  D.  lituiflorum.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Lycaste  cruenta  gigantea,  Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  type.  The  broad,  ovate  sepals  are  greenish 
yellow  and  the  petals  orange.  The  lip  is  also  of  that 
colour,  except  at  the  base,  inside  which  is  crimson, 
and  pubescent  as  is  the  face  of  the  column.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Carshalton. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum,  T ring  Park  Var., 
Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  magnificent  new  variety  are  so 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  type  that  one  has  a 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  real  affinity  of  the  plant 
at  first  sight.  They  are  of  a  shining  lustre  and 
waxy  in  consistency.  The  sepals  are  pale  purple 
externally  and  shaded  with  purple  internally,  while 
the  petals  are  pale  purple  in  the  upper  half  and  the 
rest  white.  The  lip  is  orange  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  white  zone,  with  a  broad  purple  margin. 
The  flowers  of  the  type  are  smaller,  and  white  with 
an  orange  blotch  on  the  lip.  First-class  Certificate. 
The  exhibitor  was  the  Rt.  Hon,  Lord  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 
Cypripedium  Winnifred  Hollington,  Nov.  hyb. 
The  seed  parent  of  this  noble  hybrid  was  C. 
ciliolare  crossed  with  C,  niveum.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  oblong,  marbled  with  gray,  and  3in.  to  5in. 
long.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate,  white,  longitudinally 
veined,  and  heavily  suffused  with  rose.  The  petals 
are  broadly  oblong,  blunt,  and  rose  coloured,  tinted 
with  purple.  The  lip  is  large,  inflated,  pubescent, 
and  purple  with  darker  veins.  The  whole  appear- 
ence  of  the  flower  is  bold  and  telling.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibitor,  A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ed.  Ayling),  Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 

Dendrobium  Falconer!  giganteum. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  variety  are  coloured 
similarly  to  the  type,  but  they  are  larger  and  more 
freely  produced.  The  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs  are 
even  more  remarkable  for  their  strength  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  type.  The  bilobed  maroon 
blotch  on  an  orange  ground  at  the  base  of  the  lip 
contrasts  admirably  with  the  white  and  purple 
tipped  sepals  and  petals.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Eulophiella  Elizabelhae. 

The  famous  Orchid  which  caused  such  a  stir  some 
time  ago  has  now  flowered  in  England.  The  piece 
was  not  a  strong  one,  but  it  served  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  more  or 
less  heavily  shaded  with  purple  externally,  and  this 
gives  the  inner  face  a  delicate  and  charming  blush 
tint.  The  upper  sepal  is  slightly  concave,  and  all 
are  broadly  oblong.  The  petals  are  obovate  or  sub¬ 
rhomboid,  with  a  pale  purple  spot  in  the  centre.  The 
three-lobed  lip  is  white  with  an  orange  disc  and  a 
scarlet  blotch  at  the  base,  with  two,  rarely  three, 
ridges  towards  the  base.  The  scape  ard  pedicels 
are  deep  red,  contrasting  finely  with  the  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  plicate,  and  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Laelia  lobata. 

This  is  also  known  as  L.  Boothiana.  The  sepals  are 
pale  purple,  and  the  broader  petals  several  shades 
darker.  The  lip  is  prominently  three-lobed,  much 
undulated  and  crisped,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  lobing 


of  the  petals  and  lip  often  mentioned.  The  lamina 
and  side  lobes  are  deep  purple  with  a  paler  apex, 
and  the  throat  is  white,  finely  lined  with  purple. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibitor,  Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Masterton),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking. 

Epidendrum  sp. 

The  flowers  of  an  Epidendrum,  exhibited  by 
Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  were  borne  in  racemes 
similar  to  those  of  E.  evectum,  E.  rhizophorum,  and 
others  of  that  class.  The  sepals  were  oblong,  the 
petals  lanceolate,  and  all  were  of  a  deep  reddish 
purple.  The  three-lobed  lip,  on  the  contrary,  was 
of  the  palest  lilac  with  fringed  or  irregularly  toothed 
lobes.  The  triangular  and  toothed  disk  was 
yellowish,  and  the  column  reddish  purple.  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Oncidium  Lucasianum. 

The  comparatively  large  flowers  of  this  species  are 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow  with  the  exception  of  the 
brown  disc  or  crest.  The  sepals  are  oblong  and 
clawed,  while  the  petals  are  similar  but  twice  as 
broad.  The  lip  has  a  reniform,  undulated  and  very 
large  terminal  lobe  deeply  auricled  at  the  base. 
Award  of  Merit.  The  exhibitors  were  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  and  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Eria  floribunda. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  about  a  foot  high,  and 
bear  several  drooping  racemes  near  the  top  of  small 
white  flowers,  with  a  hlack  column  that  shows  very 
prominently  against  the  white  segments.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibitor,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  C  lendar. 

East  India  House. — Since  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  there  is  a  genera!  activity  to  be  noted  amongst 
all  the  occupants  of  this  division.  The  foliage  has 
a  freshness  about  it  which  shows  that  they  appre¬ 
ciate  as  much  as  we  do  the  change  in  the  weather. 
Aerides,.  Saccolabiums,  Angraecums  are  all  making 
fresh  roots  and  new  foliage.  It  is  our  practice 
when  the  plants  begin  to  make  fresh  roots  to  afford 
them  some  new,  sweet  material  where  required. 
All  the  species  mentioned  do  best  in  live  sphagnum 
moss  alone,  with  which  may  be  mixed  some  coarse 
silver  sand,  or  better  still,  potsherds  broken  up  fine  ; 
this  keeps  everything  sweet  and  allows  the  water  to 
pass  freely  and  quickly  away,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage  with  plants  that  enjoy,  as  these  do, 
an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season.  For  the  tall  growing  kinds  we 
prefer  pot  culture,  but  the  pots  should  be  filled  three 
parts  full  of  potsherds,  putting  the  large  ones  at  the 
bottom  and  finishing  off  with  smaller  ones.  Over 
this  is  placed  the  moss  which,  when  finished,  should 
be  two  or  three  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pots  and 
so  form  a  mound.  For  Saccolabiums  we  favour 
basket  culture,  as  then  they  can  be  suspended  close  to 
the  glass.  These  require  more  light  and  air  than  do 
Aerides,  and  consequently  they  are  more  at  home 
in  such  a  position.  Plants  fresh  potted  or  top- 
dressed  must  be  rather  heavily  shaded  for  a  week 
or  so  until  they  have  got  hold  of  the  fresh  material. 
Water  sparingly  at  first,  but,  when  well  established, 
they  must  be  copiously  supplied. 

Cattley'a  House. — Vanda  suavis  is  just  now 
making  a  good  show,  to  be  followed  by  V.  tricolor, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  this  house  gay  until  Cattleya 
Mendelii  and  Laelia  purpurata  comes  into  bloom, 
both  of  which  promise  well  everywhere  this  season. 
We  grow  our  Vandas  with  the  Cattleyas,  believing 
that  they  flower  more  freely  and  produce  flowers 
of  greater  substance  and  of  better  colour  than  when 
subjected  to  greater  heat.  Like  Aerides  they  require 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  frcm  now  onwards. 
Growing  them  in  the  somewhat  dryer  atmosphere  of 
this  division  causes  them  to  be  attacked  by  a  little 
brown  scale,  which  if  not  kept  under  causes  the  foliage 
to  become  yellow.  They  adhere  to  the  foliage  so 
tightly  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dislodge  them 
without  injury  to  the  leaves.  A  strong  solution  of 
soft  soap  we  find  the  best  thing  to  sponge  them 
with. 

Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis. — Those  requir¬ 
ing  fresh  compost  should  be  seen  to  without  delay.  If 
fresh  potted  or  rebasketed  last  season  it  will  hardly  be 
policy  to  turn  them  out  again  this,  but  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  material,  replacing  with 
good  rough  peat  and  live  sphagnum  moss  in  about 
equal  parts  ;  water  sparingly  until  they  have  made 
some  progress,  for  like  C.  gigas,  they  are  liable  to 
go  off  without  any  warning  with  the  rot. 


Odontoglossum  citrosmu.m. — These  are  flower¬ 
ing  freely ;  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  wood  lice,  or 
they  will  do  much  damage  by  eating  off  the  points 
of  the  spikes  as  they  emerge  from  the  young  growths. 
Potatos  we  find  make  the  best  traps  for  them,  and 
as  they  look  unsightly  when  left  on  the  plants,  we 
■  remove  them  each  morning,  replacing  them  again  at 
night.  Water  these  sparingly  until  the  spikes  are 
well  up,  as  if  kept  plump  they  are  shy  bloomers. 

Temperatures. — East  India  House,  65°  to  70°  at 
night  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Cattleya  House, 
60°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Cool  House, 
50°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day, — C. 

- .f. - - 

®  leanings  ftinm  WnilD 
Df  Science. 

The  Parachu'^e  in  Nature, — A  lecture  on  this 
subject  was  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 
13th  ult.  by  Professor  Charles  Stewart.  He  referred 
to  the  well  known  feats  of  Professor  Baldwin  with 
the  parachute,  but  in  doing  so  he  showed  that  the 
attempts  of  man  in  this  direction  were  comparatively 
of  recent  date,  even  if  we  go  so  far  back  as  to  include 
the  crude  attempts  of  Daedalus.  Most  of  the 
existing  birds  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  insects 
can  fly,  but  the  parachute  was  a  more  primitive 
means  of  locomotion,  as  was  shown  by  the  mention 
of  the  flying  lizard  and  various  other  animals,  and 
that  the  ancestors  of  existing  birds  must  have  passed 
through  two  stages  of  this  nature  before  they  at¬ 
tained  true  wings.  The  parachute,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  animals  for  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  a 
large  number  of  plants  possess  this  means  of  loco¬ 
motion.  It  cannot  be  called  flight,  but  a  means  for 
suspension  and  guidance  through  the  air  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  before  reaching  the  ground  and 
becoming  stationary.  By  this  power,  and  the  agency 
of  wind,  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  plants  are  able  in 
many  cases  to  make  prolonged  journeys  through  the 
air,  and  thereby  extend  their  geological  distribution. 
Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs  springing  up  in  fresh  localities, 
grow  to  a  fruiting  stage,  and  then  continue  the  same 
process  as  their  parents. 

Examples  of  Parachutism  Amongst  Plants. 
— Some  of  the  most  familiar  examples  amongst  trees 
are  the  samarae  or  winged  fruits  of  the  Maples,  and 
the  species  of  Ash.  The  keys  of  the  latter  have 
attained  considerable  size,  but  instead  of  being 
heavy  they  have  become  so  flattened,  thin  and  light 
as  to  be  readily  carried  for  considerable  distances 
from  the  parent  tree  when  they  are  blown  from  it  by 
a  gale  of  wind.  For  the  same  purpose  the  fruits  of 
the  Maple  have  developed  thin  prolongations,  at  their 
upper  end,  popularly  known  as  wings.  Different 
members  of  the  same  family  have  adopted  strikingly 
different  means  for  ensuring  the  transportation  of 
their  fruits,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Ash 
with  the  Olive  or  Privet,  and  the  Maples  with  the 
Horse  Chestnuts  and  Pavias.  The  Walnut  has  a 
heavy  fruit  like  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  but  Pterocarya, 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  has  comparatively 
small,  light  and  winged  fruits.  More  familiar  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Thistles,  Ragworts  and  Dandelion, 
which  are  representatives  of  thousands  of  species 
belonging  to  the  extensive  composite  order.  Their 
large  numbers  and  extensive  distribution  are  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  downy,  feathered,  and  other  forms 
of  the  pappus  by  which  the  fruits,  popularly  but 
erroneously  known  as  seeds,  are  carried  hither 
and  thither  in  the  air,  both  during  windy 
and  calm  times.  Similar  to  the  Dandelion 
are  the  fruits  of  Cats'  Ear,  Goat's  Beard  and  other 
allied  plants,  all  of  which  have  a  pappus  of  which 
Baldwin’s  parachute  might  be  considered  a  model. 
When  the  beaked  fruit  of  the  Pelargonium  ripens  in 
a  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  seen  to  possess  a  parachute, 
the  parts  of  which  are  neatly  rolled  up  while  growing, 
but  under  the  action  of  the  sun  or  other  drying 
agency,  they  unfold  into  an  object  of  great  beauty 
and  symmetry.  The  seeds  of  the  Herb  Willows 
(Epilobium),  of  the  true  Willows,  Poplars,  Cotton, 
Stephanotis,  and  many  other  subjects  have  seeds 
which  are  furnished  with  a  pencil  of  silky  hairs  at 
one  or  both  ends,  and  which  acts  like  a  parachute, 
when  the  seeds  are  liberated.  The  seeds  of  Bignonia 
and  many  others  belonging  to  the  same  family  have 
broad  thin-winged  seeds  which  answer  the  same 
purpose. 
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The  Southern  Pink  Society. 

Lovers  of  the  modest,  sweetly  odorous  Pink  in  all 
its  forms  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Southern  Pink 
Society  has  now  been  duly  constituted,  and  its  pro¬ 
moters  have  met  with  so  much  encouragement  that 
they  have  resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  London 
this  season.  The  majority  of  the  subscribers  being 
in  favour  of  the  show  being  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  having  readily  given  their  consent 
to  its  being  held  in  conjunction  with  one  of  their 
regular  fortnightly  meetings,  it  has  been  arranged 
that  the  show  shall  take  placeon  Tuesday,  June i2th, 
and  to  that  end  a  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  now  being  issued.  Needless  to  say  the 
prizes  are  of  a  modest  character,  as  becomes  a 
modest  effort,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  smallness  of 
the  rewards  will  not  influence  the  exhibitors  in  any 
way,  and  that  love  of  the  flower  alone  will  prompt 
growers  to  render  their  best  assistance  in  making  the 
show  a  success,  from  a  gardening  point  of  view  at 
least. 

Though  primarily  the  object  which  the  promoters 
have  in  view  is  to  bring  into  public  notice  again  the 
very  beautiful,  but  too  long  neglected  florists’  laced 
Pinks,  the  showy  self-coloured  border  varieties 
which  all  who  have  a  flower  border  can  grow  will 
also  be  taken  in  hand,  and  in  order  to  gain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  varieties  are  still  in  cultivation,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  may  have  any  .sorts  in 
bloom  about  the  date  of  the  show,  be  they  old  or 
new,  will  kindly  send  them,  even  if  for  educational 
purposes  only.  At  the  start  of  a  Society  of  this 
kind  it  will  be  a  good  point  gained  to  know  what 
materials  there  are  to  work  with,  what  sections  want 
the  most  encouragement,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
all  who  can  will  bear  this  point  in  mind,  and  help  to 
make  the  list  of  varieties  exhibited  as  complete  as 
possible. 

The  Schedule,  copies  of  which  will  be  gladly  sent 
to  anyone  on  application,  by  the  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  i,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  W.C.,  provides  for  seven  classes  for  laced 
Pinks,  five  for  border,  or  self-coloured  varieties,  and 
one  for  Mule  Pinks,  a  very  interesting  class  of 
which  few  know  the  value  as  garden  flowers. 

The  judging  of  the  laced  Pinks  will  be  conducted 
on  strictly  florists’  lines,  based  upon  the  following 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr, 
James  Thurstan  : — 

I. — Substance  of  petals,  and  purity  of  white. 

"  2. — Petals  to  be  as  near  rose-edged  as  possible — 
that  is,  not  to  have  serrated  edges. 

"  3. — Size  and  shape  of  petals. 

"4. — Brightness  in  colour  and  refinement  of 
lacing — that  is,  the  less  the  colour  rurrs  or  juts  into 
the  white  the  better,  leaving  the  lacing  to  resemble, 
as  near  as  possible,  a  solid  line  round  the  petals,  or 
what  is  better  known  as  the  "  wire-edge  ”  lacing. 

“5. — Shape  and  size  of  flower  when  dressed  for 
exhibition,  which  should  be  well  filled  with  petals 
without  any  appearance  of  confusion. 

“  The  maximum  points  in  judging  will  be  three 
for  substance  and  purity,  four  for  evenness  of  petals, 
three  for  size  and  shape  of  the  petals,  five  for  bright¬ 
ness  and  regularity  of  the  lacing,  and  five  for  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  flower.” 

The  debateable  question  as  to  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  petals  which  a  show  bloom  should  consist  of 
has  heen  shelved  for  this  year,  in  order  that  as  many 
blooms  as  possible  may  be  brought  forward,  and 
with  the  same  object  in  view  it  may  be  added  that 
all  the  classes  are  open. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

It  is  so  seldom  now  that  one  comes  across  a  collection 
of  named  varieties  of  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  that  I 
felt  quite  a  thrill  of  joy  the  other  day  when  I  saw  a 
collection  in  Mr.  John  Forhes'  nursery  at  Hawick. 
They  were  planted  out  in  a  small  bed,  and  had  had 
the  protection  of  a  light  all  winter.  They  appeared  to 
be  in  perfect  health,  and  were  in  full  flower,  with  fine 
sturdy  trusses,  reminding  one  of  the  good  old  days 
when  they  were  more  sought  after  than  they  are  now. 
The  varieties  most  to  my  taste  were  Lancashire 
Hero,  Napoleon,  Nicholson’s  King,  Queen  of  Tyne, 
King  Theodore  (double),  William  III.,  and  Buck’s 
George  IV.,  the  last  named  being  particularly  fine. 
Close  at  hand  were  some  fine  plants  of  a  variegated 


Galligaskin  or  Jack-in-the-Green.  The  green, 
however,  was  a  misnomer,  the  calyx  being  red,  white 
and  green.  Many  thousands  of  seedlings  of  all 
shades  of  colour  much  attracted  attention,  being  the 
finest  batch  I  have  seen  for  some  time ;  and  the 
Auricula  House  in  the  same  nursery  will  be  a  treat 
in  a  short  time. — Coila. 

- - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 

The  undermentioned  subjects  received  certificates 
according  to  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  loth  inst. 

,  Iris  Helena. — This  comparatively  new  species 
belongs  to  the  Oncocyclus  section  of  the  Iris,  all 
characterised  by  the  great  siee  of  their  standards, 
which  in  this  case  are  broadly  obovate,  incurved 
over  the  top  of  the  flower,  of  a  clear  purple  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  falls  are  dark  purple,  with  a  hroad 
black  disc  or  centre,  and  reflexed  above  the  middle. 
The  petaloid  stigmas  are  bifid,  and  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  brown.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibitor, 
H,  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Calisbourne,  Andoversford. 

Amaryllis  speculum. — The  flow^s  of  this  new 
variety  are  funnel-shaped,  brilliant  crimson-scarlet, 
more  intensified  to  a  dark  crimson  in  the  throat. 
It  is  a  rich  dark  variety,  and  the  plant  shown  bore 
four  flowers  on  a  scape  about  2ft.  high.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Amaryllis  Holloway  Belle. — A  prominent 
white  ray  runs  to  the  apex  of  each  segment  of  this 
variety  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  broad  segments  is  of  a 
rich,  bright  scarlet  passing  into  green  at  the  very 
base  of  the  tube.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway. 

Atragene  alpina  — The  clear,  blue  colour  of  this 
hardy  Clematis  (for  a  species  of  Clematis  it  really 
is)  makes  it  surprising  that  so  few  should  possess, 
it.  There  are  four  oblong-lanceolate  sepals, 
similarly  coloured  on  both  faces.  The  leaves  are 
biternate  with  ovate  leaflets.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibitors,  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Anemone  St.  Brigid’s  Strain. — These  are  single 
and  semi-double  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Poppy  Anemone.  They  are  raised 
from  seeds  and  possess  wonderfully  bright  flowers  of 
difterent  shades  of  scarlet,  rose  and  purple,  with  a 
white  zone  in  the  centre.  Award  of  IMerit.  Exhibitor 
Mr.  Fitt,  Panshanger  Gardens,  Hertford. 

Rose  Lawrenco  Allen. — The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  perpetual  Rose  are  of  large  size,  with  regu¬ 
larly  imbricate  petals,  more  or  less  revolute 
at  the  margins.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath. 

Canna  L.E.  Bally. — All  the  broad  segments  of 
this  variety  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  densely 
spotted  all  over  with  scarlet.  Award  of  IMerit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

- -J- - 

SPRING  FLOWERS 

AT  HOLLOWAY. 

At  any  time  of  the  year  a  visit  to'  a  nursery 
establishment  of  such  high  standing  and  world-wide 
renown  as  that  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  of 
Holloway,  is  always  of  great  interest  to  a  plantsman, 
but  there  are  seasons  even  in  a  nursery  when  the 
measure  of  pleasure  afforded  by  a  look  round  a  well- 
equipped  plant  emporium  is  doubly  intensified,  and 
the  joyous  springtime  is  one  of  them.  There  is  an  air 
of  bustle  and  ‘‘  go  ”  about  the  plant  houses  at  this 
season  that  seems  always  to  be  wmnting  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  period  of  the  year.  Evidences  of  new  growth,  new 
life,  abound  on  every  hand,  the  propagating  pits  and 
frames  are  being  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  while 
the  show-houses  filled  with  the  glorious  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring  appeal  to  the  senses  of  sight  and 
smell  after  months  of  dreary  dulness  in  a  manner 
that  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  milestone,  let  alone 
that  of  mortal  man. 

Let  us  first  have  a  peep  at  the  Clivias  and 
Amaryllis,  which  were  the  special  objects  of  a  recent 
visit,  and  say  at  once  that  both  were  worth  the 
journey  to  see.  The  great  massive  umbels  of  the 
former  made  a  brave  display,  and  backed  up  by  their 
own  substantial,  deep  green,  strap-shaped  leaves, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  beauty  and 


usefulness,  though  we  could  wish  for  a  new  break  in 
colour.  That,  however,  at  the  present  seems  to  be 
unattainable,  and  so  w'e  must  content  ourselves  by 
welcoming  any  improvement  in  regard  to  size  as 
exemplified  by  increased  width  and  substance  of  the 
segments,  and  form,  which  necessarily  follows  the 
attainment  of  the  former  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
base  of  the  segments  and  so  giving  the  blooms  a 
rounder,  and  more  solid  appearance.  The  most 
recent  addition  to  this  advanced  type  is  the  new 
Holloway  Beauty,  a  flower  of  large  size,  grand 
shape,  and  bright  orange  colour.  Cruentum  still 
remains  a  fine  thing,  and  the  deepest  coloured  of  all, 
while  Marie  Reimers,  Ambrose 'V'erschaffelt,  General 
Gordon,  Meteor,  Surprise,  and  Aurantiaca  still  hold 
their  own  as  standard  varieties,  and  are  so  wall  known 
to  those  who  appreciate  these  showy  and  useful 
plants  as  to  need  no  description. 

The  Amaryllis  house  contained  a  great  wealth  of 
bloom  with  an  abundance  of  spikes  in  all  stages  of 
development  to  follow,  and  we  noted  with  pleasure 
in  this  year’s  crop  of  seedlings  flowering  for  the 
first  time,  the  introduction  of  some  new  blood 
that  promises  to  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  strain,  good  as  that  has  hitherto  been.  The  old 
strain,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  as  distinguished  from 
the  new  break,  unmistakably  showed  its  origin  from 
the  variety  Empress  of  India,  and  a  few  other  sorts 
possessing  similar  characteristics,  but  good  as  these 
types  were  in  their  day,  they  are  no  fair  match  for 
the  latest  evolutions  of  the  skilful  hybridist,  which 
are  characterised  by  their  stifly  erect  scapes,  their 
bold,  upstanding,  open  countenances,  if  we  may  so 
describe  their  ”  look-you-straight-in-the-face  ”  sort 
of  flowers,  which  are  moreover  of  great  substance, 
fine  smooth  form,  and  often  of  great  beauty  of 
colour.  To  this  ”  improved  ”  section  must  be  added 
two  seedlings  of  the  new  break  at  Holloway  that  had 
not  yet  been  named,  but  which  were  decidedly  the 
gems  of  the  collection.  Both  were  bold,  well- 
rounded,  slightly  reflexed  flowers,  one  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour  with  a  light  centre,  and  the  other  of  a 
light  ground  colour  with  the  segments  flushed  with 
crimson  towards  the  apex.  Of  named  sorts 
previously  noticed.  Emperor  Frederick,  scarlet, 
with  a  light  centre  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  rich  red  wine 
colour,  with  darker  veins ;  Lady  Ardilaun,  white 
ground  with  scarlet  venation,  large  and  fine  in 
shape ;  Apollo,  crimson-scarlet,  and  very  neat  ;  and 
Ariadne,  a  very  distinct  flower,  white  ground  beau¬ 
tifully  barred  the  length  of  the  segments  with  rich 
rose,  w’ere  all  very  conspicuous.  Amaryllis  Belladona 
blanda,  an  evergreen  summer-flowering  plant,  with 
larger  and  lighter  coloured  blossoms  than  the  type. 
Is  much  appreciated  here  for  its  beauty  and  free- 
flowering  habit. 

The  Orchid  houses  contain  something  of  every¬ 
thing  in  bloom  at  this  season,  and  the  Vanda  house 
with  its  fine  display  of  spikes  of  such  good  things  as 
V.  suavis,  tricolor,  formosa,  insignis  and  their  well- 
marked  varieties ;  the  later  flowering  Cal  anthes,  such 
as  the  pretty  C.  Sanderae,  C.  massuca,  and  C. 
veratrifolia ;  the  cool  Orchid  houses  with  their 
choice  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Onci- 
dium  Marshallianum,  Odontoglossum  triumphans, 
a  grand  variety  with  broader  sepals  and  petals,  and 
brighter  yellow  ground  colour  and  spotting  than  is 
seen  in  normal  forms  ;  O.  Pescatorei,  pretty  in  all 
its  forms,  O.  prionopelalum,  and  O.  Coradinei 
superbum,  well  worthy  of  the  added  adjective.  In 
other  departments  Vanda  teres  promises  a  glorious 
yield  of  its  lovely  blossoms,  and  such  choice  Dendro- 
biums  as  D.  chrysodiscus,  D.  Venus,  and  D.  cucula- 
tum  giganteum  claim  the  admiration  of  all  at  the 
present  time.  The  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  also 
claim  a  passing  notice,  as  do  many  of  the  fine,  old- 
fashioned  New  Holland  plants,  now’,  alas  1  all  too 
much  neglected. 

- ■  -- 

SUCCESSFUL  COELOGYNE  CULTURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy’  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Sir  D.  Solomon,  Bart.,  Broom  Hill, 
Southboro’,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  illustrating  the  successful  culture  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  and  the  value  of  that  most  use¬ 
ful  Orchid  for  decorative  purposes.  The  three 
specimens  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
were  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  bore  filty,  sixty,  and 
seventy  spikes  respectively',  many  of  the  spikes  bearing 
eight  flowers  on  each,  while  other  examples  in  8-in. 
pots  bore  eight  to  nine  spikes  each — a  record  of  high 
culture  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 
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SPRING  GARDENING. 

Garden  pursuits,  at  all  times  interesting  and  full  of 
promise,  become  at  this  period  of  the  year  so 
fascinating  that  even  the  professional  gardener 
himself  may  and  does  sometimes  proclaim  himself 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  forethought  and 
labour.  The  return  of  spring  being  synonymous 
with  the  renewal  of  vegetable  life  and  myriads  of 
floral  births,  what  wonder  if  man  likewise  becomes 
more  or  less  affected  with  the  spirit  of  activity  which 
everywhere  prevails  ?  All  lovers  of  gardening — and 
many  professional  men  may  here  be  included — 
receive  such  a  stimulus  at  this  season,  either  by 
present  prospects  or  future  rewards,  that  all,  in 
some  degree,  regard  Nature  now  with  more  favour 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  cycle  of  events.  The 
fruit  garden  itself,  clothed  as  it  is  in  a  glorious 
garment  of  pink  and  white,  is  a  perfect  emblem  of 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  things,  for,  alas  !  ere  long 
the  glory  will  be  gone,  and  the  picture  but  a  fading 


apparent  that  Primroses  grown  under  such  conditions 
are  likely  to  suffer  in  such  seasons  as  this.  Never-- 
theless,  they  make  a  fine  effect,  because  they  are 
stocky,  floriferous,  effective,  and  contain  almost 
every  shade  of  colour  except  blue,  which  is  coming 
— see  Gardening  World,  p.  520. 

Mr.  Wright  uses  these  plants  in  masses,  and  as  a 
“carpet”  to  bulbous  plants.  Thus  by  this  latter 
arrangement  the  season  of  flowering  is  prolonged,  or 
otherwise  rendered  unique.  It  was  curious  to  watch 
the  alacrity  of  the  bee  in  probing  the  flowers — his 
proboscis  was  continually  in  and  out  of  the  floral 
tubes  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  an  interesting 
problem  to  solve  as  to  what  part  the  bee  has  played 
in  helping  Mr.  Dean  to  produce  such  a  very  fine 
strain  of  hybrid  Primroses.  Spring  gardening  is 
carried  out  here  with  a  good  deal  of  system,  for  Mr. 
Wright  does  not  believe  in  bare  beds  at  any  time  of 
the  year ;  so,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  he 
employs  a  host  of  evergreen  plants,  such  as  White 
Arabis,  Myosotis,  Silene,  Wallflowers,  etc.,  to  fur- 


with  so  much  vigour  are,  in  my  opinion,  positive 
proofs  that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place,  and 
that,  should  the  present  rate  of  progress  continue, 
Falkland  Park  will  become  in  a  few  years  a  veri¬ 
table  El  Dorado  of  attractions.— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W . 
- - 

FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  AMERICA.* 

The  endeavour  which  is  being  made  by  Messrs.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  to  encourage  and  popularise  garden¬ 
ing  in  America,  is  a  very  laudable  one.  For  some 
time  past  they  have  been  issuing  cheap  books  written 
in  a  popular  style,  and  evidently  intended  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  amateur  rather  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  illustrations  are  fairly  numerous,  and 
in  some  cases  suggestive,  but  they  are  very  simple, 
with  exception  of  half-a-dozen,  which  are  repro¬ 
ductions  of  photographs.  Ihe  printing  is  in  large 
type  and  well  executed.  We  notice,  however,  that 
most  of  the  illustrations  are  let  into  the  type  in  a 
peculiar  and  irregular  way  which  is  seldom  attempted 
in  this  country,  where  our  books  of  the  kind  are 


Coelogyne  cristata  as  grown  at  Broom  Hill. 


vision,  cherished  only  in  the  minds  ot  those  whose 
memories  serve  them  well.  Still,  the  present  reality 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unique,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  the  trees  are  blossoming  is  some  compensa¬ 
tion,  even  if  we  get  no  adequate  results. 

“  All  nature  stirs  :  slugs  leave  their  lair  ; 

The  bees  are  stirring  ;  birds  are  on  the  wing  ; 
And  winter  slumbering  in  the  open  air- 
Wears  on  his  smiling  kce  a  dream  of  spring.” 

These  lines  are  approximately  true,  for  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  regards  activity,  runs  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  vegetable  world.  The  bees  and  the 
birds  by  day,  and  the  slugs  by  night,  are  each 
eager  and  active  after  their  own  particular  methods, 
and  are  working  unconsciously  either  for  or  against 
the  gardeners’  schemes. 

The  bees  are  visibly  eager  for  floral  sweets  ;  for, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Falkland  Park,  the 
heal  was  such  as  the  bees  love — the  sun  poured  down 
with  unwonted  vigour,  while  the  thermometer  stood 
over  70°  in  the  shade. 

The  poor  Primroses — which  Mr.  A.  Wright  makes 
quite  a  speciality  of — were  evidently  in  distress  ;  for 
add  to  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  season  the 
elevation  of  this  grand  establishment,  and  it  will  be 


nish  the  beds  during  the  winter  ;  and  with  these  he 
blends  all  the  popular  bulbous  subjects,  so  that,  at 
this  season,  the  garden  is  delightful,  and  exhibits 
varying  degrees  of  harmony  and  intelligent  design. 

Mr.  Wright  is  also  an  advocate  for  a  more  natural 
style  of  gardening,  hence  bulbs  innumerable  have 
been  planted  in  the  shrubberies  and  the  grass.  The 
effect  is  very  fine,  and  as  a  variety  of  subjects  is 
available  for  this  purpose,  a  series  of  floral  pictures 
must  issue. 

The  artist  can  colour  his  canvas  as  he  wills,  why 
should  not  the  gardener  use  the  powers  Nature  has 
given  him  to  produce  the  same  result  ? 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Society,  Mr.  Wright  said,  “Where  banks 
of  natural  streams  or  ornamental  water  can  be  had  for 
this  kind  of  work,  no  formal  flower  garden  ever  laid 
down  will  rival  the  grand  effects  produced  by  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  bulbs  in  such  a  position.” 

The  wonderful  transformation  which  has  been 
brought  about  here  since  he  took  over  the  charge, 
rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  admirably  aided  by 
his  superior,  J.  McMeekin,  Esq.,  is,  I  think,  the  best 
testimony  to  his  forethought  and  ability.  The  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  gardening  which  are  prosecuted  here 


more  intended  for  utility  than  ornament.  Cloth 
covers  would  have  been  more  durable  than  the 
paper  ones,  and  in  our  opinion  would  have  added 
much  to  the  value  and  durability  of  the  book. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  the 
arrangement  of  which  seems  to  us  more  arbitrary 
than  natural.  For  instance,  one  short  chapter  deals 
with  the  subject  of  Roses,  Lilies,  Carnations,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  Orchids,  while  various  annuals  are 
scattered  through  seven  chapters.  That  is  giving 
them  much  more  importance,  seemingly,  than  they 
deserve,  unless  the  cultivation  of  annuals  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  extensive  in  America.  On  the  contrary, 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  first  of  the  above 
quoted  chapters  are  all  amateur’s  plants  in  this 
country,  and  one  or  more  kinds  of  them  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  principal  features  of  many  gardens  to  a 
large  extent  tended  by  the  owners  themselves.  Of 
course.  Orchids  generally  require  someone  perma¬ 
nently  in  charge,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  rest. 
Annuals  are  more  easily  managed  by  the  masses  at 
large.  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants  mentioned 
which  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 

*  “The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden,”  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 
Publishsd  by  W.  Atlee  Burpae  &  Co,,  Philadelphia. 
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American  climate  is  very  different  from  ours,  so  that 
the  cultural  details  given  in  some  instances  would 
seem  superfluous  here,  save  in  exceptionally  dry  and 
warm  seasons  like  the  past.  For  instance,  the  writer 
states  that  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  dry 
ground,  and  that  he  constantly  waters  it,  "  especially 
on  hot  days,  sun  or  no  sun,  taking  the  greatest  care 
not  to  wet  the  young  plants.”  He  seldom  sows  seed 
without  previously  having  soaked  it  in  water,  and 
urges  the  necessity  of  shading  the  ground  where 
Poppy  seed  is  sown,  with  a  temporary  contrivance, 
using  unbleached  white  muslin  as  a  shading  material. 

The  writer  strongly  advocates  various  kinds  of 
natural  and  informal  gardening,  avoiding  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  possible  or  convenient  to  do  so,  anything 
approaching  geometrical  exactness.  He  says  that 
whole  phalanxes  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  look  like 
soldiers  drawn  up  for  permanent  review  by  some  com¬ 
manding  oflflcer.  This  idea  is  carried  out  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  ;  but  when  the  author 
begins  to  look  for  regularity  and  symmetry  in  Nature 
he  finds  no  nearer  approach  to  it  than  that  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut  leaf.  We  dissent  from  that  opinion, 
and  state  that  regular  and  irregular  flowers  or 
symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  flowers  and  leaves 
are  common  objects  everywhere.  Leaves  and 
flowers  must  be  symmetricaLwhen,  if  cut  through 
the  middle,  each  half  is  the  exact  representation  of 
the  other.  There  is  no  symmetry  in  the  bud,  flower, 
leaf  or  branch  of  the  Apple  the  author  states  ;  but 
in  our  opinion  there  is  a  great  deal  of  precision  and 
regularity  in  all  the  parts  of  the  tree  mentioned, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  old  and  mutilated 
garden  specimen  may  look  rather  scraggy,  as  far  as 
the  branches  are  concerned. 

The  different  styles  of  gardening  and  landscape 
discussed,  including  Japanese,  Italian  and  English 
methods,  are  interesting,  and  in  many  cases  instruc¬ 
tive;  but  we  hope  that  Japanese  art  in  gardening  will 
never  be  introduced  to  the  western  part  of  the  world. 
Although  what  is  termed  the  formal  English  garden 
was  rampant  many  years  ago,  it  is  happily  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  modern  English  gardening 
are  to  be  found  in  the  artists’  pictures  of  English 
cottages.  The  writer  advocates  the  value  of  the 
Irish  Yew,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Cypress,  and  Holly  in 
landscape  gardening,  and  instances  what  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Italy  and  Normandy.  We  are  perfectly 
at  one  with  him  in  that  respect,  for  those  trees  are 
very  prominent,  artistic,  and  picturesque  in  the 
landscape ;  but  they  are  formal  objects  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  show  what  wonderful  effects  may  be 
produced  even  by  trees,  which  have  a  characteristic 
rigidity  and  formality  of  their  own,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary. 

- - 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

[Concluded  from  p.  486.) 

Columnar,  pyramidal  or  other  formal  trees,  should 
be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  and  other 
buildings,  including  such  subjects  as  Junipers, 
Cypress,  Arbor  Vitae,  Irish  Yews,  the  Lombardy, 
and  Boll’s  Poplar,  which  throw  but  little  shade  while 
conforming  to  the  surroundings.  Having  distant 
prospects  in  view,  they  should  not  be  planted  directly 
in  front  of  the  house.  All  the  tall  trees  should 
be  planted  in  the  distance,  except  where  they  would 
hide  hills,  valleys  or  other  objects  from  the  line  of 
sight.  Should  the  park  be  intended  for  grazing,  a 
ha-ha  should  separate  the  lawn  proper  from  the  less 
trim  portions  of  the  ground.  Boundary  plantations 
and  isolated  trees  and  groups  should  be  protected 
from  cattle  by  means  of  iron  fencing.  Bold  masses 
of  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  kind  should  be  the  aim, 
more  particularly  round  the  bounding  lines  of  the 
park.  Soil  and  suitability  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  planting  of  different  classes  of  trees. 
Tall-growing  Conifers,  such  as  Silver  Firs,  Spruces, 
Pines  and  Cedars,  should  be  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  where  they  will  have  a  retiring  efi'ect  in 
summer  and  an  advancing  appearance  in  winter 
when  deciduous  trees  are  leafless.  Isolated  speci¬ 
mens  may  appear  on  the  grass  in  suitable  positions, 
for  they  are  very  telling  when  they  attain  their  full 
development.  Groups  of  Conifers  are  very  appro¬ 
priate  on  knolls  and  rising  ground. 

Carriage  drives  should  be  outside  the  park  alto¬ 
gether  if  possible,  but  well-made  walks  may  be  con¬ 
structed  towards  the  sides  where  they  will  afford  all 
necessary  convenience,  but  be  screened  from  the 


windows  of  the  house  as  much  as  possible.  Let  the 
masses  of  deciduous  trees  round  the  borders  be  as 
bold  as  possible,  and  avoid  all  intricate  mi.xing  of 
evergreens  amongst  them.  To  divest  the  plan  of 
formality,  however,  an  isolated  tree  or  two,  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  group  of  a  kind  or  class,  may  be  allowed 
to  extend  a  little  way  into  the  confines  of  another 
and  adjacent  group.  This  will  appear  natural 
enough.  Nor  should  the  bounding  lines  of  these 
marginal  groups  be  straight,  but  follow  bold  curves, 
one  side  of  which  may  be  convex,  preferably  that 
on  which  the  vision  rests  when  viewed  from  the 
house,  while  the  other  side  may  be  concave  and 
recede  into  bays  and  sheltered  arbours  with  inner 
"curves  of  easy  and  graceful  sw'eep.  Some  of  the 
groups  may  project  further  than  others,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  hide  the  rounded  contours  of  slightly 
more  projecting  groups  in  the  distance  behind  them, 
nor  so  far  as  to  give  the  open  expanse  of  grass  a 
limited  and  confined  appearance.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  park  should  be  kept  open  for  the  sake 
of  the  perspective  it  will  secure.  The  receding  bays 
will  help  to  deceive  the  eye  as  to  the  attual  extent 
of  the  park,  even  in  cases  where  it  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  restricted  in  size. 

Materials  for  a  selection  of  deciduous  trees  are 
very  extensive,  incluoing  such  things  as  Oaks, 
Beeches,  Horsechestnuts,  Maples,  Poplars,  Elms, 
Planes,  Limes,  Pyrus,  Ailanthus,  Cherries,  Robinias. 
Ashes,  Thorns,  and  Willows  for  situations  near 
water.  Heavy  clay  soils  are  favourable  to  the 
rapid  development  of  Poplars,  such  as  the  Black, 
White,  and  Gray  species,  and  the  Aspen,  Beeches, 
and  Oaks  are  adapted  for  jwell-drained  clay  soils  as 
well  as  for  chalky  districts.  The  graceful,  drooping 
spray  and  the  white  stems  of  the  common  Birch 
(Betula  alba)  should  not  be  hidden  behind  ever¬ 
greens,  but  when  in  front  of  the  latter  are  shown 
off  to  advantage.  All  the  dwarfer  deciduous  trees, 
such  as  Cherries,  Thorns,  Mountain  Ash, Scotch  and 
Common  Laburnum,  would  naturally  display  them¬ 
selves  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  foreground,  and 
this  fact  the  planter  would  do  well  to  remember.  If 
in  the  background  they  would  merely  represent  a 
struggling  mass  of  vegetation  after  a  few  years,  or  in 
any  case  be  entirely  concealed.  Low  growing 
shrubs  may  be  planted  amongst  the  trees  if  the 
latter  are  planted  widely  enough  for  permanent 
positions.  On  the  other  hand  the  trees  may  be  thickly 
planted  and  afterwards  thinned  out  as  they  require 
it,  leaving  the  best.  Quickly  growing  subjects,  as 
nurse  trees,  might  in  the  first  instance  be  planted 
amongst  slow'  growing  and  tender  kinds,  to  be  kept 
within  due  bounds  and  ultimately  cut  out. 

Slow  growing,  or  dwarf  evergreens,  of  beautiful 
outline  and  compact  habit,  may  come  to  the  front  in 
places,  and  even  be  planted  widely  enough  apart  to 
enable  them  to  preserve  their  natural  outlines.  These 
may  consist  of  Cypress,  Retinosporas,  Yews, 
Junipers,  Thuyas,  the  American  Blue  Spruce  (Picea 
pungens  glauca),  Japan  Spruces  and  others,  according 
to  taste.  There  would  be  a  beauty  in  appropriate¬ 
ness  if  the  background  was  occupied  with  the  tall 
growing  Conifers  at  command.  Other  evergreen 
groups  that  may  be  brought  to  the  front  are  Hollies, 
Holly  Oaks  and  the  sub-evergreen  Lucombe  Oak, 
all  of  which  will  be  beautiful  in  summer,  but  come 
into  bolder  prominence  in  winter. 

In  the  case  of  shrubbery,  when  planted  in  masses, 
the  evergreen  and  deciduous  kinds  should  not  be 
confusedly  mixed  together  ;  they  do  not  occur  in  this 
condition  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  could  not  con¬ 
trive  to  live  happily  together.  It  is  therefore  very 
artificial  and  in  bad  taste  to  carry  out  such  a  plan- 
in  cultivation.  Extensive  clumps  or  boundary  masses 
of  shrubs  may  consist  of  evergreens  entirely,  or  of 
deciduous  and  flowering  subjects,  according  to 
position  or  to  the  taste  of  the  employer.  The  two 
great  classes  may,  however,  be  grow'n  in  proximity 
to  one  another,  but  in  forming  masses  or  belts  to 
conceal  a  boundary,  tall  evergreensjshould  be  planted 
behind,  so  that  when  the  deciduous  subjects  are 
leafless,  the  others  may  still  be  impenetrable  to  the 
eye,  and  preserve  the  mystery  of  the  background. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  evergreen  nor  deciduous 
shrubs  need  necessarily  be  confined  to  huge  or  ex¬ 
tensive  masses  of  a  sort ;  but  the  fullest  latitude 
may  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  variety,  the 
stock  of  which  at  the  command  of  the  planter  may 
be  looked  upon  as  unlimited.  The  foreground 
especially  should  be  made  to  look  as  varied  and  full 
of  interest  as  possible,  and  while  the  plants  in  front 


may  be  suflficiently  far  apart  for  each  individual  to 
show  its  true  form  and  habit  upon  close  inspection, 
those  in  the  background  may  be  closer,  or  what  is 
better,  they  may  be  made  to  conceal  all  openings  by 
alternate  planting.  Choke-muddle  medleys  should 
be  avoided  under  every  possible  circumstance,  and 
this  condition  maintained  by  annual  and  timely 
pruning.  Beltings  of  shrubbery  or  low’  growing 
plants  may  constitute  the  foreground  of  the  groups 
of  trees  :  but  a  narrow  belt  of  any  evergreen  would 
lose  in  effect  if  placed  in  front  of  deciduous  trees, 
but  more  especially  if  of  growth  sufficiently  low  to 
allow  the  eye  to  travel  into  a  bare  background  of  bare 
stemmed  and  tall  trees.  The  situation  could  of 
course  be  improved  by  having  the  ground  covered  ■ 
with  an  undergrowth  of  Rhododendrons  or  Cherry 
Laurel. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  park,  a  few  bold 
masses  of  trees  may  be  planted  in  positions  isolated 
upon  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  a 
w’ide  expanse  of  view,  and  giving  the  whole  an 
appearance  of  being  fully  furnished.  Different 
views  or  vistas  would  therefore  be  secured  to  the  eve 
of  the  beholder  from  different  positions  in  the  park. 
These  views  should  extend  into  the  bays  or  recesses, 
the  object  being  to  make  the  park  appear  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  possible,  while  the  eye  is  prevented  from 
seeing  or  grasping  the  w’hole  from  any  one  point. 
Most  agreeable  and  pleasing  effects  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  places  where  the  e3'e  can  penetrate  the 
ground  or  space  beneath  tall  trees,  by  planting  ex¬ 
tensive  and  irregular  masses  of  Daffodils,  Wild 
Hyacinths,  Primroses,  or  Polyanthus,  where  their 
surroundings  will  be  natural.  Strong  growdng 
British  Ferns  may  even  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  shaded  and  damp  situations.  Weeping  and  other 
formal  trees  of  relatively  low  growth  w'ould  be  in 
keeping  when  sparingly  planted  on  the  lawn  or 
better  dressed  ground,  near  buildings  or  other 
formal  objects.  The  Weeping  Willows,  particularly 
the  Babylonian,  are  appropriate  and  happy  when 
located  on  the  banks  of  streams,  ponds,  upon  islands, 
or  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  water  into  which  their 
long  plumes  will  often  dip. 

Seasonal  Effects. 

The  appropriateness  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  kind  or  even  of  a  class  in  proximity,  may  be 
proved  by  looking  at  it  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  from  any  which  I  have  already  given. 
This  may  be  done  by  reviewing  the  varying  effects 
produced  by  the  same  or  different  trees  at  regularly 
recurring  periods  of  the  year.  Even  in  early  spring 
distinct  effects  are  produced  by  the  flowers  of  the 
Elm,  the  Catkins  of  Willows  and  Poplars,  particu¬ 
larly  the  White  Poplar,  the  delicate  green  of  the 
needle-like  leaves  of  the  Larch  when  unfolding,  the 
■  soft  green  of  the  more  majestic  Beech — the  Queen 
of  the  Woods  ;  the  green,  yellow,  and  purple  shades 
of  the  Sycamore,  and  by  the  red  tints  of  both  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  Red  ISIaple.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  rosy  blossom  of  the  Almond,  the  snowy 
Yulan,  white  flowered  Cherries,  the  Scarlet  Japan 
Quince,  the  crimson  rose  and  white  flowers  of  Pyrus 
floribunda  ;  also  the  Snowy  Medlar,  Snowdrop  Tree, 
flowering  Currants,  and  yellow  Broom!  Later  on 
we  have  Horse  Chestnuts,  Thorns,  yellow  or  white 
Genistas,  Cytisus,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Manna 
Ash,  Mock  Oranges,  and  others  which  produce  a 
successional  displaj'  till  well  into  summer.  The 
Rhododendrons  themselves  may  be  said  to  do  this  in 
May  and  June. 

Early  summer  brings  a  plethora  of  fine  effects 
produced  by  the  young,  but  more  or  less  fully 
developed"  foliage  of  bush  and  tree  everywhere. 
Those  who  have  an  observant  eye  cannot  fail  to  note 
an  endless  variety  in  different  shades  of  green,  and 
occasionally  other  tints  such  as  the  bronzy  red  of 
the  Catalpas,  Ailanthus,  and  Rhus  typhina,  the  last 
trees  to  assume  their  summer  clothing.  Bizarre  and 
even  beautiful  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  dark 
leaves  of  the  Purple  Beech  in  variety.  Golden  Elder, 
the  purple  Prunus  cerasifera  Pissardi,  the  Purple 
Hazel,  the  variegated  Negundo,  Hollies  Cornus  alba 
Spathii,  and  a  host  of  other  variegated  subjects  at 
command.  These  may  be  planted  in  large  beds  in 
mixture.  Nor  must  the  golden  and  numerous  varie¬ 
gated  Conifers  be  overlooked.  Those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauty  of  fine  foliage  alone,  and  believe  in 
the  restfulness  of  green  may  have  masses  of  Ailan¬ 
thus,  Rhus  of  species,  Paulownia  imperialis.  Poly¬ 
gonum  cuspidatum  or  P.  sachalinense.  False  Acacias 
and  many  others  which  may  be  planted  in  masses 
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and  hard  cut  back  every  winter  so  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  strong  shoots  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  large  leaves,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  their  growth  within  the  desired  limits  of 
extension. 

Summer  effects  are  also  produced  by  the  dowering 
of  species  of  Cistus,  Weigelas,  Scotch  Laburnum, 
Privets  of  sorts.  Mock  Oranges,  Roses,  Robinias, 
the  Snowball  Tree,  and  other  Viburnums,  shrubby 
Spiraeas,  Limes,  and  Sweet  Chestnuts  ;  and  later  on 
by  the  weeping  Crimean  Lime,  the  Catalpas  and  the 
Japan  Pagoda-tree  (Sophora  japonica),  which  may  be 
said  to  carry  the  season  well  into  autumn,  for  the 
flowers  are  often  subjected  to  cold  nights  and  early 
frosts. 

Autumn  effects  from  several  points  of  view  are  as 
equally  well  pronounced,  if  not  more  so,  than  those 
of  summer.  In  the  latter  case  the  ground  every¬ 
where  is  clad  with  verdure,  and  the  trees  present 
masses  of  green,  the  variation  in  tone  of  which  is 
but  little  noticed  except  by  the  more  observant 
admirers  of  Nature.  As  autumn  progresses,  bring¬ 
ing  full  maturity  in  its  train,  deciduous  trees  of  most 
kinds  interline  the  masses  of  green  with  rich  tints 
and  shades  of  various  colours,  often  of  a  most  pro¬ 
nounced  and  handsome  character.  Liquidambars 
become  crimson.  Chestnuts  green  and  yellow,  the 
Norway  Maple  wholly  yellow,  while  the  Sycamore 
and  other  species  present  a  mixture  of  tints,  the 
Golden  Larch  and  the  Maidenhair  Tree  assume  a 
uniformly  golden  hue,  the  deciduous  Cypress  dull 
brown,  the  Elm  becomes  masses  of  a  rich  golden 
hue,  often  alternating  with  masses  of  green,  the 
species  of  Rhas  change  to  crimson  or  yellow,  like 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  while  the  Japan  Ivy  assumes 
a  bronzy  tint  of  greater  or  less  depth.  The  Beech 
looks  noble  even  in  its  light  brown  hues,  while  the 
various  species  of  Oak  develop  tints  of  yellow, 
brown,  russet,  and  even  deep  red.  Some  of  them 
prolong  their  effects  till  well  into  winter.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  a  floral  display  in  autumn,  with  exception 
of  the  Sophora  above  mentioned,  the  Syrian  Mallow, 
and  later  on  by  the  Wych  Hazel.  A  few  berried 
subjects  are,  however,  worth  noticing,  such  as  the 
Cotoneasters,  Siberian  and  other  Crabs,  Hawthorns, 
Fiery  Thorn,  Buckthorn,  Snowberry,  Sweet  Brier, 
and  Dog  Rose,  the  fruits  of  which  hang  till  well 
into  the  winter,  when  they  become  all  the  more 
prominent  or  conspicuous  and  appreciable. 

Landscape  can  afford  many  beautiful  spectacles 
even  in  winter,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  skill 
when  planting,  pleasing  effects  of  various  kinds  can 
be  assured  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  assume  their 
natural  dimensions  or  have  attained  a  fair  size. 
Nearly  all  the  Conifers,  particularly  the  tall  ones, 
are  productive  of  more  striking  features  in  the  land¬ 
scape  during  winter  than  in  summer.  Their  varied 
tints  of  dark  sombre  green,  grey,  blue,  and  glaucous 
or  silvery  hues  are  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the 
leafless  condition  of  deciduous  trees.  The  silvery 
sheen  of  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  tells  finely  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  dark  green  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Yews, 
and  even  the  more  sober  hue  of  the  Deodar.  The 
spiry,  conical,  or  pyramidal  habits  of  the  Silver 
Firs,  Spruces,  and  some  of  the  Pines  are  engaging 
landmarks  as  seen  against  wintry  skies,  and  look 
more  leathery  and  beautiful  when  laden  with  a  light 
coating  of  lightly  drifted  snow.  The  Holly  looks 
handsome  when  laden  with  red  berries,  and  the 
Holly  Oaks'  look  ponderous  and  sheltering.  Even 
deciduous  trees  when  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
form  and  habit  have  all  their  characteristic  features 
of  contour,  mode  of  branching,  and  spray. — J.  F. 

- ^ - 

©bituar^. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Halliday. — ^With  much  regret 
we  have  to  record  the  death  on  the  i8th  inst.,  at 
Middle  Claydon,  Winslow,  in  his  88th  year,  of  Mr. 
John  Halliday,  formerly  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  at  Scone  Palace,  Perthshire.  Mr. 
Halliday  was  many  years  at  Scone,  and  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  high  personal  character  and  pro¬ 
fessional  attainments  in  the  horticultural  world  at 
large,  as  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  those  who 
served  under  him.  His  labours  on  behalf  of  horti¬ 
culture  are  an  honour  to  his  good  name,  and  truly 
may  it  be  said  that  Scottish  horticulture  is  the 
poorer  by  his  loss.  The  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Scone  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  prizes 
of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Halliday  his  mantle  fell  upon  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackinnon,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  under 
his  fostering  care  and  skill  gardening  at  Scone  has 
lost  none  of  its  lustre. 


CLUBBING  OF  CABBAGES. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Gas  Lime,”  p.  516,  one  of 
your  correspondents  in  correcting  a  mistake  falls 
into  another.  He  says  that  “  one  writer  after 
another  gives  details  how  to  destroy  an  insect 
affecting  the  roots  of  our  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers, 
while  the  mischief  is  all  the  time  done  by  another 
pest.”  On  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  both  sets  of 
writers  when  they  are  speaking  or  writing  from  their 
experience.  There  is  a  fungoid  disease  and  also 
an  insect  that  affects  the  roots,  not  only  of  Cabbages, 
but  of  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  including  Turnips.  I 
have  been  familiar  with  both  pests  for  more  than 
twenty  years ;  but  in  my  early  experience  the 
Cabbage  was  most  affected  with  the  insect  referred 
to  by  writers,  and  the  Turnip  was  most  often  the 
victim  of  great  ravages  by  the  slimy  fungus  or 
Plasmodiophora  Brassicae. 

The  two  forms  of  attack  are  very  similar  in  their 
commencement  as  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  determine 
without  cutting  the  roots  ;  but  while  the  excrescences 
or  protuberances  formed  by  the  insect  or  Cabbage 
Gall  Weevil  (Ceutorhynchus  sulcicollis)  never  attain 
a  larger  size  than  a  Marrow-fat  Pea  or  small  Cherry, 
unless  several  of  them  coalesce  by  their  proximity 
to  one  another,  the  slimy  fungus  on  the  contrary  in 
bad  cases  produces  swellings  as  large  as  the  clenched 
fist  or  even  larger.  This  is  formed  in  the  primary 
or  main  roots,  and  the  smaller  roots  also  become 
affected,  until  the  plant  succumbs  or  dies,  unable  to 
obtain  any  further  supplies  of  nourishment  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  roots  by  the  insidious  and  fell 
disease.  By  cutting  the  roots  the  observer  can 
determine  by  the  naked  eye  from  which  of  the  two 
pests  his  plants  are  suffering.  The  galls  produced 
by  the  insect  are  hollow,  and  if  examined  sufficiently 
early  contain  a  white  grub  with  a  brown  head  inside. 
The  tubers  produced  by  the  fungus  are  solid, 
and  often  show  black  patches  after  they  attain  some 
size  and  spores  are  being  developed.  Moreover, 
both  pests  may  and  frequently  do  exist  in  the 
same  piece  of  cabbage  ground,  or  even  on  the  same 
plant. 

All  the  Cabbage  tribe  are  often  sown  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  year  after  year,  so  that  the  beds  are 
literally  infested  with  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and 
constitute  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  Cabbage 
Gall  Weevil.  When  the  .seedlings  are  transplanted 
to  their  permanent  quarters  they  are  already  attacked 
by  one  or  both  the  pests,  and  the  latter  are  thus 
disseminated  far  and  wide.  If  the  galls  are  cut 
away  with  a  knife  while  still  small,  and  the  roots 
puddled  in  soot  water  before  planting,  the  cultivator 
may  not  be  troubled  any  more  with  the  pest  for  a 
season,  because  if  the  principal  root  is  safe,  the 
insects  are  seldom  so  plentiful  as  to  destroy  all  the 
lateral  ones.  Not  so  with  the  fungus  producing  the 
true  clubbing.  The  smallest  bit  of  this  in  the  root 
may  develop  so  as  to  completely  destroy  the  Cabbage 
or  a  whole  plantation  of  them  long  before  the  season 
is  over.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Fresh 
ground  should  be  selected  for  seed  beds.  Ground 
for  all  of  the  Brassica  tribe  should  be  deeply 
trenched  to  bury  both  insects  and  fungus  spores. 
All  diseased  tubers  should  be  removed  and  burned. 
Old  Cabbage  ground  should  be  planted  with  some¬ 
thing  else  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  a  sprinkling  of  gas  or  any  other  form  of  lime 
to  kill  the  spores  secure  in  the  centre  of  large  root 
tubers.  Fresh  lime  should  be  forked  into  the  sur¬ 
face  of  prepared  soil  in  autumn,  or  at  least  two 
months  before  planting  time,  to  guard  against  injury. 
—F. 

- - - 

THE  USES  OF  GAS  LIME. 

Your  correspondent  ”  W.  P.  R.”  would  seem  to 
belong  to  that  army  of  doubters  of  whose  progeni¬ 
tors  it  was  once  said  "  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead,”  yet  I  am  tempted  to 
note  that  two  other  correspondents  support  my 
contention,  though  I  doubt  if  the  testimony  of  either 
will  have  any  influence  with  him.  Will  he,  however, 
get  Miss  Ormerod's  "  Injurious  Insects  and  Common 
Farm  Pests,  their  prevention  and  remedy,  ”  and  then 
turn  to  page  156  and  read  what  Dr.  Voelcker  says 
about  the  valuable  effects  of  gas  lime,  and  I  submit 
that  Dr.  Voelcker’s  opinion  is  equal  to  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bates.  Then  there  is  Miss  Ormerod's  own 
testimony  allied  to  that  of  one  of  our  most  eminent 
Metropolitan  market  gardeners,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of 
Isleworth. 


Mr.  Roberts,  a  former  gardener  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  once  told  me  that  the  extensive  market 
fields  about  there  had  become  so  cabbage  sick  that 
no  Brassica  would  grow  until  gas  lime  was  applied, 
which  destroyed  all  club  ^nd  then  any  of  the  cabbage 
tribe  could  be  grown  again.  What  does  "  W.  P.  R.  ” 
think  of  this  additional  brick  to  the  wall  of  others’ 
experience  and  scientific  testimony  ? — A  .D. 

- - 

fARDENlNG  UlSCELLANY. 

Ceanothus  rigidus. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ceanothus  which  all 
garden  lovers  cannot  fail  to  admire  when  they  see 
them  in  full  bloom.  The  only  drawback  to  their 
general  cultivation  is  that  they  are  not  perfectly 
hardy,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  killed  or 
injured  during  winter.  That  under  notice  is  nearly 
hardy,  for  it  has  stood  against  an  east  aspect  wall 
at  Kew  for  several  winters,  and  has  now  grown  into 
a  handsome  plant  covering  many  square  feet  of  wall 
space.  It  could  not  have  suffered  the  slightest 
injury  last  winter,  for  it  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  a 
charming  picture  it  is.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  small  round  clusters  from  the  buds,  developed 
all  along  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  so 
closely  placed  are  these  clusters  that  they  completely 
hide  the  twigs,  forming  long  wreaths  of  great  beauty. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  the  species  of  Ceanothus,  and  in  this  case  are 
bluish  purple  with  a  darker  purple  centre  and  yellow 
anthers.  If  the  wall  were  of  white  instead  of  red 
bricks,  the  flowers  would  be  conspicuous  from  a 
great  distance.  The  dark  green  leaves  are  wedge- 
shaped,  toothed,  and  remain  upon  the  plant  all  the 
winter.  Both  in  size  and  shape  they  are  not  unlike 
those  of  Berberis  Darwinii.  The  species  comes  from 
California  and,  were  it  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  shrubbery,  it  would  find  not 
only  a  large  number  of  admirers,  but  also  cultivators, 
for  it  is  really  very  beautiful,  and  presents  a  colour 
rarely  seen  amongst  trees  or  shrubs  in  this  country. 

STERIPKOMA  CLEOVIOIDES. 

Only  about  three  species  of  this  genus  are  known 
to  science,  and  curious  as  well  as  beautiful  are  the 
flowers  of  that  under  notice.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
aud  thinly  sprinkled  with  stellate  down.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  a  terminal  raceme  while  the  plant  is  only 
a  foot  high.  The  calyx,  strangely  enough,  is  the  most 
ornamental  part  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  of  a  deep  and 
bright  orange,  the  pedicels  of  the  blooms  being  even 
more  intensely  coloured.  The  petals  are  as  long 
again  as  the  calyx,  but  they  are  only  creamy  yellow, 
and  therefore  pale  by  comparison.  The  filaments 
and  the  long  stalked  Ovary  with  its  style  reach  a 
length  of  2^  in.,  but  like  the  petals  they  are  pale. 
A  plant  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the 
stove  at  Kew. 

FRITILLARIA  DELPHINENSIS  MOGGRIDGEI. 

Many  of  the  numerous  species  of  Fritillary  have 
flowers  which  are  characterised  by  brown  colours  of 
various  shades,  and  more  or  less  chequered  with 
some  other  hue,  generally  yellow,  white  or  green. 
That  under  notice  is  a  charming  variety,  and 
sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  worth  cultivating  even 
in  small  collections.  The  typical  form  is  vinous- 
purple  and  spotted  with  yellow,  while  F.  A.  Mogg- 
ridgei  is  a  yellow  variety  more  or  less  tinted  with 
green,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  brown  upon  the 
inner  face.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  F.  latifolia  or  F.  pallidiflora,  but  they  are 
more  distinctly  and  more  highly  coloured,  and  for 
that  reason,  more  ornamental  for  garden  purposes. 
The  whole  plant  is  usually  less  than  a  foot  in  height, 
and  is  therefore  very  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
front  line  of  a  border  or  upon  the  rockery.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  therefore  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country.  A  patch  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  collection  at  Kew. 

TULIPA  EICHLERI. 

The  huge  size  of  the  flowers  of  this  species  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  T.  Greigei,  but  the  markings 
at  the  base  of  the  flower  are  quite  different  and  re¬ 
markably  beautiful.  The  three  outer  ones  are 
reflexed  towards  the  apex  and  suddenly  pointed  ; 
they  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  rounded  or 
wedge-shaped  black  blotch,  surrounded  with  a  yellow 
line  at  the  base  of  the  inner  face.  The  inner  petals 
are  more  pointed,  more  erect,  and  similarly  coloured. 
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but  the  basal  blotch  is  obversely  heart-shaped,  and 
rendered  very  fascinating  by  the  bright  yellow  line 
which  separates  the  black  from  the  scarlet.  The 
number  of  species  of  Tulips  at  the  hands  of  the 
specialists  is  now  very  great,  and  would  make  a  most 
interesting  display  during  the  spring  months  if  any¬ 
one  would  take  them  thoroughly  in  hand. 

MUSCARl  FLAVUM. 

To  an  ordinary  observer  most  of  the  numerous 
species  of  Muscari  possess  a  general  similarity  in 
colour ;  they  are  of  some  shade  of  blue  or  white  in 
the  case  ot  M.  botryoides  alba.  That  under  notice 
is,  however,  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  black  tips  to 
the  teeth  of  the  very  short  segments.  Individually, 
the  flowers  are  oblong  and  very  much  larger  than 
any  other  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  M.  moschata.  The 
leaves  are  also  very  broad,  deeply  grooved,  and 
glaucous.  No  other  species  in  cultivation  is  exactly 
like  it,  so  that  on  this  account  alone  it  should  be 
added  to  collections.  Its  fragrance  is,  however,  a 
greater  recommendation  than  anything  else;  both 
strong  and  sweet,  we  hardly  know  to  what  we  might 
compare  it,  unless  to  some  of  the  true  Hyacinths. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Long  Ditton. 

TULIPA  GREIGEI. 

In  its  typical  or  unaltered  form  the  flowers  of  this 
species  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  black  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  segment  internally.  Whether 
from  seedlings  or  fresh  importations  a  considerable 
variation  in  a  plantation  of  bulbs  may  be  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  uniform  orange-scarlet, 
and  sufficiently  marked  to  contrast  well  with  the 
type.  Another  variety  is  even  more  distinct,  and 
has  the  three  outer  segments  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  with  an  oblong  scarlet  band  along  the  back, 
while  the  inner  face  has  a  large  scarlet  blotch  near 
the  base.  The  inner  segments  of  the  same  flower 
are  golden  yellow  with  a  triangular  scarlet  blotch  on 
the  outer  face,  and  a  large  transverse  or  reniform  one 
on  the  inner  face.  These  variations  are  interesting 
and  show  what  might  be  done  with  this  species  if 
anyone  were  to  take  it  in  hand  in  earnest,  and  raise 
seedlings  either  by  hybridisation  or  otherwise. 
Seedlings  raised  in  this  country  and  under  our 
climatic  and  other  conditions  might  give  rise  to  sorts 
better  adapted  to  make  headway  in  gardens  as 
easily  as  Tulipa  Gesneriana.  The  flowers  to  begin 
with  are  larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  their 
colour  different,  so  that  a  new  race  might  be 
obtained. 

ACACIA  CORDATA. 

Several  species  of  Acacia  are  familiar  objects  in 
the  greenhouse  during  spring,  but  that  under  notice 
is  comparatively  little  known.  Those  who  know  it 
acknowledge  that  it  is  remarkably  graceful  and 
elegant.  The  leaves,  or  more  properly  phylloidea, 
are  ovate  with  a  slender,  bristly  point,  but  very 
small  and  densely  set  edgewise  upon  thin  and  twiggy 
branches.  The  small,  globular  heads  of  pale  lemon 
flowers  are  densely  set  upon  the  twigs  of  the 
previous  year,  forming,  as  it  were,  cylindrical 
wreaths  of  bloom  of  considerable  length,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Small  bushes  about 
i8  in.  high  blossom  very  freely,  and  are  useful  for 
the  decoration  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

PYRUS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Few  of  the  smaller  trees  are  more  handsome  in  April 
than  the  subject  of  this  note;  it  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  be  considered  a  tree  by  ordinary  observers, 
and  would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  shrub ;  but  its 
usual  habit  is  to  develop  a  single  stem  of  no  great 
height,  and  then  to  form  a  broad  or  spreading,  much- 
branched  head  of  twiggy  branches.  Spurs  form  in 
great  abundance  on  these  shoots  and,  as  the  buds 
appear  early  in  April,  crimson  would  be  a  better 
description  of  them  than  rose.  After  expansion  the 
flowers  are  rose  externally  and  rose  internally,  and 
such  is  their  profusion  that  a  tree  is  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  and  effective  object  even  at  a  distance.  It 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  proves  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  climate,  giving  no  trouble  whatever  in 
its  preservation.  The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  wild  Gean,  but  are  not  so  brightly 
coloured  as  the  varieties  of  the  Siberian  Crab. 


ORNITHOGALUM  NUTANS. 

A  LARGE  clump  of  this  plant  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  spring  time,  when  bulb  plants  are  just  beginning 
to  be  fairly  plentiful.  The  flowers  are  large,  slightly 
drooping,  and  borne  in  an  elongated  raceme.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  the  true  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (O.  umbellatum),  which  has  a  flat  or 
corymose  spreading  cluster  of  flowers.  Like  the 
flowers  of  the  Crocus,  they  expand  in  the  sunshine 
during  the  day,  but  close  up  at  night.  These 
changes  are  not  so  well  marked  in  the  case  of  O. 
nutans,  oving  to  the  drooping  character  of  the 
flowers.  The  segments  are  of  a  silvery  or  satiny- 
white,  with  a  broad  band  of  pale  green  down  the 
jaack  of  each,  and  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
these  colours  are  most  in  evidence.  At  a  short 
distance  off  the  pale  green  and  the  silvery-white 
blend  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  the  plant  is  really 
conspicuous  when  associated  with  other  hardy 
flowers. 


SYMPHYTUM  ASPERRIMUM  AUREO- 
VARIEGATUM. 

Although  not  a  new  thing,  this  is  very  little  known 
amongst  gardeners.  It  should  prove  a  very  easy 
plant  to  grow,  for  the  typical  green  form  increases 
rapidly  in  the  open  ground.  The  variegated  form 
has  the  leaves  edged  with  a  pale  yellow  margin, 
fading  to  creamy-white  as  they  get  fully  developed. 
The  value  of  this  sort  might  be  tested  by  lifting  a 
few  plants  from  the  open  ground,  by  potting  them, 
and  then  utilising  them  for  conservatory  decoration 
when  the  radical  leaves  are  in  their  best  condition. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  allow  the 
development  of  flower  stems.  Radical  leaves  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  forming  dense  tufts, 
and  in  this  condition  the  plant  is  bold  and  effective. 
Under  glass  the  leaves  are  cleaner  and  fresher  than 
when  exposed  to  rough  winds.  We  noted  the  plant 
so  grown  with  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 


PRUNUS  PANICULATA  FLORE  PLENO. 

A  MULTIPLICITY  of  names  has  been  given  to  a  Cherry 
hailing  from  China,  and  generally  seen  in  a  double 
or  semi-double  state.  The  above  name  is  reckoned 
to  be  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  most  correct,  but 
it  is  not  very  applicable,  for  the  flowers  are  not 
panicled,  and  the  botanist  who  applied  the  name 
must  have  laboured  under  a  mistake.  The  flowers 
are  white  when  they  first  expand,  and  last  some  time, 
during  which  they  become  more  or  less  tinted  with 
pink.  Waterer's  Cherry  is  a  form  with  more  fully 
double  flowers  than  usual,  and  when  they  first  ex¬ 
pand  there  is  very  little  pink  to  mar  the  purity  of 
the  white.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  with  short, 
stout  branches,  for  which  reason  it  is  usually  grafted 
on  the  stem  of  some  more  common  species.  For 
pot  work  the  stems  used  are  short,  but  tall  ones  are 
employed  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  as 
standards.  They  form  a  round  head,  and  are  very 
conspicuous  when  laden  with  bloom  at  the  present 
time. 

SAXIFRAGA  LINGULATA  COCHLEARIS. 

All  the  species  of  Saxifraga  which  bear  their 
leaves  in  a  tuft  are  very  suitable  for  planting  on  the 
rockery,  and  when  suitable  positions  are  selected  for 
them  where  they  can  securely  root  and  not  be 
tumbled  about  by  rain,  wind,  and  the  loosening  action 
of  frost  upon  the  soil,  they  are  long-lived  plants  and 
never  fail  to  make  an  interesting  display  of  bloom 
during  May  and  June.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  S.  longifolia,  the  crowns  of 
which  require  some  years,  it  may  be,  to  attain  a 
flowering  size.  The  variety  under  notice  has  com¬ 
pact  rosettes  of  beautiful  form,  and  flowers  regularly 
every  year.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  and 
pure  white,  but  the  stems  and  calyx  are  reddish- 
brown.  In  sheltered  and  warm  places  the  plant  has 
already  begun  to  flower. 

ARBUTUS  MENZIESII. 

The  common  Strawberry  tree  has  been  beautiful 
more  or  less  all  the  winter,  but  its  flowers  are  now 
comparatively  few  and  far  between.  Its  place  is, 
however,  taken  by  the  Tall  Strawberry  tree  (A. 
Menziesii),  now  in  perfection.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  upright  panicles,  not  drooping  racemes 
as  in  the  common  one ;  they  are  white,  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  other,  but 
produced  in  extraordinary  abundance  by  good  sized 
specimens.  It  is  a  native  of  North-West  America, 


from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1827,  seems 
really  to  be  hardier  than  it  gets  credit  for.  A 
pyramidal  tree  about  10  ft.  high  flowered  and 
fruited  last  year  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  a  picture  of 
considerable  beauty.  As  a  lawn  tree  for  positions 
that  are  not  too  exposed  to  high  winds  it  would  be 
invaluable  on  account  of  its  neat  habit,  dark  green 
leaves,  and  peculiar  gray  barked  stems  and  branches. 
As  in  the  case  of  its  congener,  A.  Andrachne,  the  old 
bark  always  peels  away,  leaving  a  smooth  surface  of 
peculiar  appearance.  Both  this  and  A.  Andrachne 
might  well  be  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  stems,  which  shed  the  bark  more 
regularly  and  completely  than  the  Plane.  In  the 
case  of  the  last  named  species  it  is  of  a  rusty-red 
hue. 


GENISTA  PRAECOX. 

The  plant  known  in  gardens  under  this  name  is 
really  a  variety  of  Cytisus  albus  the  Portugal  Broom. 
It  differs  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  uniform  pale  yellow,  instead  of  being  white.  It 
appears  also  to  bloom  earlier,  even  under  the  same 
conditions,  but  the  type  overtakes  it  before  it  goes  out 
of  bloom.  The  dense  habit  of  the  bush  is  remark¬ 
able,  for  it  produces  slender  twigs  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  which  remain  green  all  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  growth  recommences  in  spring,  the  flowers 
expand  rather  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they 
enjoy  great  prominence.  Amongst  this  class  of 
plants  it  has  very  few  competitors  during  April,  and 
is  therefore  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  the  common  Broom,  and  two  large  circular 
beds  of  it  on  the  grass  may  be  seen  in  the  botanic 
grounds  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


TROPAEOLUM  STANSTEAD  BEAUTY. 

The  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  Ball  of  Fire  have  long 
been  familiar  in  greenhouses  where  the  plant  is  used 
as  climber  either  for  draping  a  back  wall,  for  train¬ 
ing  on  wires  under  the  rafters,  or  for  basket  work. 
That  under  notice  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes 
by  way  of  variety.  The  flowers  are  the  darkest, 
seemingly  of  the  varieties  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  of  a  dark  crimson  shaded  with  maroon.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  glaucous  green  and  pubescent,  as 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  greenhouse  varieties.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  flower  in  winter  a 
night  temperature  of  50°  or  thereby  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  in  conservatories  or  greenhouses  where  a 
display  of  flowering  plants  is  kept  up  at  that  season. 
It  is  a  new  variety,  and  its  rich  colour  should  make 
it  an  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

RICHARDIA  LITTLE  GEM. 

The  numerous  suckers  or  off-shoots  produced  by 
this  plant  has  enabled  cultivators  to  propagate  it 
with  great  rapidity.  Full  sized  plants  seem  to  flower 
pretty  regularly,  and  are  both  pretty  and  useful  ; 
they  are  much  smaller  in  all  their  parts  than  the 
typical  Richardia  Africana,  of  which  it  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  variety.  The  spathe,  notwithstanding,  is  of 
respectable  size,  proportionately  shorter  but  wider, 
and  less  convolute  at  the  base.  The  flower  stem  is 
12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  so  that  the  plant  might  be  used 
where  a  tall,  common  form  would  be  objectionable 
or  not  permissible.  We  noticed  it  flowering  in  one 
of  the  houses  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick. 


KALMIA  GLAUCA. 

Under  unfavourable  conditions  this  species  is  not 
very  attractive,  but  in  localities  and  soils  where  it 
can  make  satisfactory  progress  it  becomes  an  object 
of  great  beauty  during  April  and  May.  The  same 
statement  applies  to  several  other  of  the  species  of 
this  genus.  They  are  very  hardy  with  exception 
perhaps  of  K.  latifolia,  which  does  not  seem  to 
flower  in  many  localities  when  grown  in  the  open 
air.  The  flowers  of  that  under  notice  are  rather 
deeply  saucer-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  lilac-purple  ; 
they  are  produced  in  umbels  or  clusters  terminating 
the  branches  and  shoots,  which  generally  reach 
12  in.  or  18  in.  high.  Peat  or  a  good  admixture  of 
it  with  the  ordinarj  soil  is  of  great  advantage  to  all 
plants  of  this  class,  and  enables  the  cultivator  to 
overcome  many  difficulties,  both  with  gravelly,  poor 
soil,  and  that  of  a  retentive  and  clayey  nature.  The 
shrub  is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  far  north  of  this 
country,  so  that  no  plea  of  tenderness  on  that  score 
can  be  urged. 
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ANEMONE  BLANDA. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  is  merely  a  form  of 
A.  apennina,  differing  chiefly  in  the  greater  size  of 
the  flowers  and  in  the  variability  of  their  colours. 
They  consist  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one  sepals  of  an 
intense  blue  in  the  type,  but  varying  through  all 
paler  shades  to  pure  white,  or  white  internally  and 
pale  blue  externally.  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
species  is  that  the  flowers  close  up  and  hang  down 
when  the  sun  sets  or  is  even  still  sinking,  so  that  in 
the  early  morning,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  they  have  quite  a  different  appearance  from 
that  which  they  possess  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  and  warmly  upon  them.  The  pale  blue 
ones  may  appear  pure  white  when  fully  expanded 
during  the  day.  All  the  varying  shades  we  noted  in 
a  recently  imported  lot  of  A.  blanda,  collected  in 
their  native  wilds  and  flowering  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton,  where  they  have 
been  blooming  for  many  weeks  past. 

CYTISUS  ARDOINI. 

In  general  appearance  this  dwarf  Broom  is  not 
unlike  Genista  pilosa,  and  G.  procumbens,  and  like 
them  it  is  well  adapted  for  planting  on  the  rockery 
on  account  of  its  neat  and  semi-procumbent  stems 
and  branches,  which  spread  over  and  amongst  the 
stones  in  a  very  interesting  way,  and  become 
furnished  with  golden  yellow  flowers  which  are 
produced  in  clusters  of  one  to  six  all  along  the  wood 
of  the  previous  year.  The  leaves  consist  of  three 
hairy  leaflets,  and  in  that  respect  differ  from  thdfee  of 
most  species  of  Genista  in  cultivation.  The  stems 
vary  from  qin.  to  gin.  in  height,  when  they  assume 
an  upright  habit,  but  on  the  Maritime  Alps,  its 
native  home,  the  plant  is  very  low  and  produces 
a  large  number  of  branches  from  a  gnarled  and 
twisted  rootstock  when  it  gets  very  old.  We  noted 
some  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Long  Ditton. 

CHIONODOXA  LUCILIAE  TMOLUSII. 

The  season  of  flowering  of  this  spring  bulb  is  con¬ 
siderably  extended  by  the  different  forms  and  species. 
Most  of  the  largest  and  showiest  kinds  are  varieties 
of  C.  Luciliae,  even  if  for  garden  purposes  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  distinct  The  last  of  all  to  flower 
is  that  under  notice ;  for  it  is  now  in  perfection  in 
the  Lily  border  at  Kew,  where  a  number  of  kinds 
are  grown  in  juxtaposition  and  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions.  All  the  others  have  gone  out  of 
bloom.  The  segments  of  the  flower  are  narrower 
and  more  starry  in  appearance  than  the  type,  and 
the  upper  half  of  each  is  of  a  bright  blue  while  the 
lower  half  is  white.  The  whole  plant  is  very  dwarf 
when  grown  in  the  open  air,  where  all  the  kinds 
should  be  grown,  for  they  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  when  not  drawn  up  by  artificial  heat  and 
a  deficiency  of  air. 

EXOCHORDA  GRANDIFLORA. 

The  absence  of  late  spring  frosts  of  any  serious 
character  has  enabled  this  plant  to  make  a  good 
growth,  and  it  is  now  flowering  abundantly  even  in 
the  open  ground  and  quite  unprotected  by  walls  or 
anything  else.  The  plant  is  closely  allied  to  Spiraea, 
but  has  much  larger  flowers  than  any  species  of  that 
genus,  and  flowers  earlier  than  the  most  of  them ; 
in  fact,  with  exception  of  S.  Thunbergii,  the  Spiraeas 
are  not  yet  in  evidence.  Exochorda  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  spring  frosts  owing  to  its  early  growth  in 
our  climate,  but  even  in  such  a  case  the  injury  is 
only  temporary,  although  the  flowers  may  be  spoiled 
for  a  season.  As  spring  gives  place  to  early  summer, 
subsequent  growth  effaces  the  appearance  of  any 
injury  which  may  have  been  sustained.  In  the 
absence  cf  severe  frost,  however,  the  snowy  flowers 
become  highly  conspicuous  by  contrast  with  the 
fresh  green  grass  when  planted  upon  a  lawn.  It  is 
equally  amenable  for  planting  in  the  shrubbery,  but 
never  appears  more  natural  and  to  better  effect  than 
when  isolated  upon  the  grass  where  it  forms  a  broad 
and  round-headed  spreading  bush  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high.  With  the  aid  and  shelter  of  a  wall  it  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  more. 


CYTISUS  BIFLORUS. 

Individually  the  flowers  of  this  shrub  are  not  very 
conspicuous,  but  they  are  produced  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion,  that  a  plant  about  a  yard  or  more  high,  and 
as  far  through,  becomes  a  very  conspicuous  object. 
They  are  tubular,  yellow,  and  produced  as  a  rule  in 


clusters  of  four  all  along  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year.  The  branches  are  twiggy  and  arching,  but 
they  seem  to  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  flowers. 
The  margin  of  the  mixed  shrubbery  is  the  best  place 
for  it,  or  high  banks  where  the  drooping  branches 
will  have  most  play  and  be  seen  to  the  best  effect. 
It  seems  to  be  flowering  earlier  than  usual,  for  it 
has  been  loaded  with  blossom  for  some  time  past. 

-I- - 

THE  ROSE  OF  JAPAN. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Camellia — once  the  favourite 
buttonhole  flower  of  society — has  become  so  much 
neglected  in  these  days  ?  We  find  the  Rose,  the 
Carnation,  the  Orchid,  and  others  now  employed  for 
buttonhole  decoration,  but  the  Camellia  scarcely 
ever  ;  and  while  Roses  and  Carnations  are  practically 
forced  subjects,  blooming  at  this  time  of  the  year 
because  favoured  with  protection  and  warmth,  the 
Camellia  blooms  naturally  at  midwinter  and  early 
spring,  and  is  always  in  its  fullest  beauty  thus  early. 
The  Camellia  is  an  introduction  from  the  extreme 
Orient — it  is  the  “  beauteous  Rose  of  Japan,’'  the 
Camellia  japonica  of  botanists. 

It  is  many  years  ago  since  the  plant  found  its  way 
into  Europe.  It  was  as  far  back  as  1639  that  G.  J. 
Kamel,  or  Camellus,  a  Moravian  Jesuit,  and  a 
traveller  in  Asia,  on  returning  to  Spain  from  the  Isle 
of  Luzon,  sought  an  audience  of  Queen  Maria 
Theresa  and  presented  her  with  a  mother-of-pearl 
vase  in  which  grew  a  small  shrub  with  glossy  green 
leaves,  bearing  two  flowers  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
Plucking  the  fair  bloom,  the  Queen  ran  to  the  King’s 
chamber,  which  he  was  pacing  in  one  of  his 
periodical  fits  of  melancholy.  "Behold  the  new 
flower  of  the  Phillipines,’’  she  cried,  as  her  husband 
welcomed  her  with  a  fond  embrace.  “  I  have  kept 
the  best  for  you ;  the  other  you  shall  present  to-night 
to  Rosalez,  who  plays  so  well  in  Cimea,  at  the 
Theatre  del  Principe.’’  King  Ferdinand  pro¬ 
nounced  the  flower  of  which  his  wife  was  so 
enraptured  to  be  "beautiful  but  scentless’’;  but 
spite  of  the  latter  defect,  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  our  day,  the  plant 
was  assiduously  cultivated  in  the  hothouses  of  El 
Buen  Ritero,  and  called  after  the  giver  the  Camellia. 
In  its  native  land  the  Camellia  grows  into  a  lofty 
tree.  There  it  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  evergreen  foliage, 
and  is  grown  everywhere  in  their  groves  and  gardens; 
it  is  also  a  native  of  China,  and  figures  frequently  in 
Chinese  paintings.  Along  the  sea  coast  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  in  the  South-'VVest  and  extreme 
Western  districts,  the  Camellia  grows  into  a  stately 
tree  in  the  open,  and  flowers  prodigiously.  It  is  the 
production  of  so  much  bloom  that  prevents  the  tree 
from  making  a  great  deal  of  growth. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Camellia  to  England. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  this  country 
by  Lord  Petre  in  1739,  and  the  normal  form  was  a 
single  red-flowered  species.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1792  that  any  of  the  double-flowered  varieties 
were  introduced  to  this  country,  and  the  two  first 
were  from  China— the  double  white  and  the  double 
striped,  followed  a  little  later  by  the  double  red. 
Some  others  followed,  and  then  English  cultivators 
turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  new 
varieties  from  seed.  Most  of  the  Camellias  have 
handsomely  rounded  petals  ;  one  named  Fimbriata 
has  fringed  petals,  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  one 
possessing  this  peculiarity ;  and  there  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Waratah  Camellia,  which  has  a 
margin  of  broad  petals,  and  a  raised  cone-like  centre 
of  small  ones,  something  in  the  way  of  a  Hollyhock. 
One  of  the  richest  coloured  of  the  double  Camellias 
is  named  C.  M.  Hovey  ;  it  is  of  a  scarlet-crimson 
colour,  large,  of  fine  shape,  and  very  handsome. 
Large  collections  are  grown  by  some  nurserymen  ; 
that  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  flower,  numbers 
some  200  varieties.  The  collection  there  at  this 
season  of  the  year  forms  a  feature  that  is  perfectly 
unique,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude,  the 
exceptional  dimensions  of  many  of  the  specimens, 
and  its  thoroughly  representative  character. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  staged  a 
collection  of  specimen  plants  of  Camellias  in  full 
bloom,  and  a  number  of  cut  blooms  also,  and,  I 
think,  I  am  justified  instating  that  were  it  not  for 
the  spirited  enterprise  of  this  firm  there  would  be 
but  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Camellia  at  the 


London  exhibitions.  Foremost  among  the  varieties 
seen  on  this  occasion  was  a  very  fine  variety  of  their 
own  raising,  named  Exquisite,  an  admirable  grower, 
colour,  clear  rose,  some  of  the  blossoms  blotched 
with  white.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  made  to  it. 
Other  fine  varieties  were  alba  plena,  probably  the 
.  oldest  variety  of  Camellia  japonica  in  cultivation, 
as  I  find  it  in  a  catalogue  published  in  1817  ;  Andrea 
Doria,  deep  red;  Benneyi,  red,  occasionally  striped 
with  white;  C.  M.  Hovey,  scarlet-crimson,  one  of 
the  very  finest ;  Elegans,  rosy-pink  ;  Fatima,  red ; 
Fimbriata,  white,  very  fine  ;  L’ Avenir,  rose,  margined 
and  striped,  also  very  good ;  Leopoldo  Benucci, 
rose,  with  a  central  band  of  white ;  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  bright  rose,  large,  and  fine;  Mathotraera. 
dark  shaded  crimson,  large,  very  fine  ;  Montironiand 
its  variety  Vera,  both  white,  but  quite  distinct ; 
Princess  Charlotte,  white,  faint  rose  blotches ;  and 
Rose  de  la  Renie,  crimson,  occasionally  striped  with 
white.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  a  fine 
selection.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  only  warmth 
given  to  the  Camellias  at  Waltham  Cross  is  just 
enough  to  exclude  frost,  and  plenty  of  air  is  given 
from  morning  till  evening.  I  think  many  of  the 
failures  experienced  by  amateurs  in  growing 
Camellias  is  giving  them  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere 
— a  prolific  source  of  buds  falling. 

Its  Adaptability  as  a  Winter  Plant 
Anyone  desiring  to  witness  this  should  pay  a  visit 
to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son’s  Camellia  house  in 
the  hulham  Road,  S.W.,  where  they  can  see  large 
specimens  of  vigorous  growth  in  full  bloom,  a  very 
fine  floral  spectacle  at  this  season  of  the  year.  To 
do  it  complete  justice  it  should  have  a  house  to 
itself,  or  if  this  cannot  be  afforded  it,  it  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  and  does  well 
planted  out  in  a  conservatory  border.  A  house  for 
Camellias  need  not  afford  so  much  light  for  other 
plants  ;  but  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  light,  some 
shade  is  necessary  for  the  plants  during  the  summer 
months,  say  from  March  till  September.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  the  house  should  be  freely  ventilated,  for 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  plants  do  not  need 
much  air  ;  they  can  scarcely  have  too  much  during 
summer  and  autumn,  when  the  ventilators  may  be 
left  open,  and  indeed  it  is  a  practice  with  many  to 
set  the  plants  outside  in  the  open  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  perfect  the  flower  buds.  During  the  winter, 
and  especially  in  times  of  severe  frost,  a  little  fire 
heat  is  of  great  value  to  the  plants,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  those  plants  succeed  best  which  have  been 
maintained  during  winter  in  a  temperature  of  some¬ 
thing  like  60°.  The  practice  of  putting  the  plants 
out  of  doors,  ostensibly  to  ripen  the  wood,  is  not 
nearly  so  much  followed  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  it  is 
found  that  plants  which  remain  under  glass  all  the 
year  round  generally  succeed  best.  But  where  glass 
space  is  restricted,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
place  the  plants  in  the  open  in  order  to  provide 
space  for  something  else  ;  then  they  should  occupy  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat  sunny 
one,  and  be  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  water. 
The  plants  can  go  out  into  the  open  about  May, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  be  taken  in  again  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Soil  for  the  Camellia. 

I  have  known  Camellias  to  do  well  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  sand,  but  when  so  grown  they  need  to 
be  sharply  looked  after.  If  anyone  has  some  good 
soft  yellow  loam,  such  as  the  common  Fern  will 
grow  [in,  and  some  good  fine  leaf  soil  and  silver 
sand  mixed  with  it,  the  Camellia  will  do  well  in  it, 
and  in  the  act  of  potting  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  the  pots.  Loose  potting  is  injurious  to 
the  Camellia,  therefore  pot  firmly.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-pot  every  year  ;  instead  of  re-potting,  the 
pots  can  be  top-dresesd  with  good  soil,  or  they  can 
be  helped  by  means  of  sprinkling  a  fertilizer  on  the 
surface — such  as  Standen’s  manure  for  hard-wooded 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  having 
fallen  into  a  sickly  condition,  then  re-potting 
becomes  a  necessity.  The  time  to  pot  is  directly 
after  the  plants  have  completed  their  spring  or  early 
summer  growth.  The  pots  should  be  clean  when 
employed,  and  sufiicient  drainage  should  be  provided, 

I  may  add  that  the  commercial  value  of  the  Camellia 
is  practically  nil.  When  calling  upon  Mr.  George 
Cannon,  at  the  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Ealing,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  saw  he  was  able  to  cut  some  very  fine 
double  white  Camellias  ;  but  he  said  that,  beautiful 
and  chaste  in  appearance  as  they  were,  there  was 
scarcely  any  sale  for  them,  but  Eucharis  and  other 
white  flowers  were  in  large  demand. — R.  D. 
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LAW  NOTES. 

Important  Seed  Warranty  Case. — A  case  of  great 
interest  to  farmers  and  seedsmen  was  heard  before 
his  Honour  Judge  Hooper,  at  the  Yeovil  County 
Court,  last  week,  when  Mr.  G.  O.  Brown,  a  farmer, 
of  Purse  Caundel,  near  Sherborne,  brought  an  action 
against  the  Sherborne  Corn  Company  for  £2^ 
damages  for  having  sold  him  winter  seed  Oats  largely 
mixed  with  a  very  destructive  weed  known  as 
■■  cheat.”  Mr.  J.  Trevor-Davies,  solicitor,  of  Yeovil, 
appeared  forplantiff,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Sherborne, 
for  the  defendant  company.  F6r  the  plantiffs  case 
it  was  shown  that  four  acres  of  land  were  sown  with 
the  seed  purchased,  and  that  89  per  cent,  of  the 
crop  was  composed  of  ”  cheat.”  It  was  stated  that 
it  would  be  now  almost  impossible  to  rid  the  land  of 
the  obnoxious  weed.  The  defendant  company 
shielded  itself  under  the  following  clause  at  the  back 
of  their  contract  to  supply  the  seed  “  We  give  no 
warranty,  expressly  or  implied,  as  to  description, 
quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  matter,  of  any 
seeds,  bulbs,  or  roots  we  send  out,  and  will  not  be  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser 
does  not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms  they  are  at 
once  to  be  returned.”  His  Honour  held  that  this 
clause  enabl-ed  the  defendant  company  to  sell  as  seed 
corn  the  article  complained  of,  and  which  produced 
almost  nothing  but  weeds.  In  giving  judgment  for 
defendants,  he  said  that  it  was  a  hard  case,  and  each 
party  would  have  to  pay  their  own  costs.  He  should 
also  disallow  a  counter-claim  by  the  company  for 
the  value  of  four  sacks  of  ■'  seed  ”  Oats  sold  by  the 
company. — Farmer  and  Stockbreeder. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Cycads, — Plants  of  Cycas  revoluta,  C  circinalis,  or 
any  of  the  Zamias  that  may  be  pushing  a  crown  of 
young  leaves,  should  be  placed  in  a  stove  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  moisture  as  well  as 
over  head  syringing.  The  leaves  produced  under 
these  circumstances  will  be  much  finer  and  longer 
than  those  developed  under  the  influence  of  a  green¬ 
house  temperature.  The  plants  may  keep  very  well 
in  the  latter  while  resting,  but  they  do  not  give  great 
satisfaction  if  the  young  growth  is  accomplished  there. 

Begonias. — Pot  off  seedlings,  or  transfer  them  to 
boxes  before  they  get  crowded  in  the  seed  pans.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  ruin  them  in  their  early  stages, 
but  more  difficult  if  possible  at  all  to  make  them  look 
well  again  for  the  season.  Old  tubers  should  be 
potted  on  as  they  require  it,  and  the  weather  being 
now  fairly  warm,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  venti¬ 
lated  house  near  the  glass. 

Torenias  and  Gloxinias. — The  seedlings  should 
be  potted  singly  in  thumb  pots,  and  kept  growing  in 
a  genial  temperature  near  the  glass.  The  Torenias, 
particularly  T.  Fournieri,  will  grow  more  rapidly  than 
the  Gloxinias,  and  should  not  be  neglected,  otherwise 
fine  specimens  cannot  be  expected. 

Moisture  in  the  stove. — With  so  much  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  a  growing  state,  more  moisture  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  will  be  necessary.  Besides  the  usual  syringing^ 
keep  the  evaporating  troughs  well  supplied  with  water 
in  which  a  little  liquid  manure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ammonia  it  contains,  will  prove  beneficial. 

Ferns. — The  young  fronds  are  being  rapidly 
developed,  and  to  sustain  their  vigour  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  flag,  otherwise  the  fronds  may 
get  crippled  beyond  recovery.  Specimens  that  have 
recently  been  repotted  will  require  less  water  than 
those  whose  roots  have  completely  permeated  the 
soil,  but  their  requirement  must  be  attended  to  not¬ 
withstanding.  Tree  ferns  whose  trunks  are  covered 
with  roots  should  be  syringed  at  least  once  a  day, 
especially  while  making  their  young  fronds.  They 
also  like  overhead  syringing. 

Gymnogrammes.— The  golden  and  silver  leaved 
ferns,  whether  belonging  to  this  genus  or  not,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  syringing,  because  it  washes  off 
the  farinose  powder,  and  in  course  of  time  causes  the 
fronds  to  become  black  or  spotted.  Water  must, 
however,  be  given  at  the  roots  pretty  freely,  particu¬ 
larly  while  the  young  growth  is  being  made. 

Cyclamens. — In  cases  where  it  is  resolved  to 
grow  on  the  old  plants  for  a  second  time,  they  should 
be  stood  in  frames  where  they  can  be  kept 
moderately  warm,  and  syringed  to  retain  the  foliage 
as  long  as  possible.  Plentiful  supplies  of  water  will 
also  be  necessary  till  the  foliage  dies  down. 


Vines. — Free  ventilation  and  a  warm  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  in  the  early  house,  wh’.re  the 
grapes  are  now  colouring,  to  develop  the  proper 
flavour  of  the  berries.  Muscats  coming  into  flower 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70°  by  night, 
raising  it  to  80°  early  in  the  day.  A  little  air  should 
be  given  early  in  the  day,  gradually  increasing  it  if 
the  sun  is  warm.  Vines  in  pots  will  require  fairly 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  even  when  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  ripe  fruit,  otherwise  they  will  suffer.  Damp  down 
the  pathways  and  give  plenty  of  air. 

Melons. — When  the  earliest  batch  of  Melons 
commences  to  ripen  the  fruits,  a  drier  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained,  with  more  ventilation  to  secure 
flavour  in  the  fruits.  In  damping  down  the  house 
for  the  sake  of  the  foliage,  be  careful  not  to  wet  the 
fruits.  In  successionah houses  attend  to  the  stopping, 
tying  and  thinning  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  to  the 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers.  Other  houses  may  now 
be  planted.  Frames  that  have  been  occupied  with 
forced  Potatos  may  be  planted  with  Melons  after 
the  tubers  have  been  dug  up. 

Grass  Lawns. — Where  the  soil  is  rather  poor 
and  the  grass  not  presenting  that  fresh  and  healthy 
appearance  which  it  should  now  do,  a  little  manorial 
assistance,  such  as  liquid  manure,  or  a  dressing  of 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  wood  ashes  or  soot  would  give 
the  grass  a  great  stimulus.  It  should  be  done  before 
rainy  weather  ;  and  the  liquid  manure  should  not  be 
given  very  strong  unless  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  time. 

Roses. — The  more  delicate  of  the  Teas  and 
Bourbon  Roses  should  now  be  pruned,  as  we  cannot 
expect  very  serious  frost  after  this  time.  In  exposed 
gardens  the  tips  of  the  shoots  have  been  killed  and  in 
many  cases  the  young  foliage  has  been  injured  ;  but 
all  these  can  be  removed  at  the  pruning. 

Subtropical  Plants. — Attend  to  the  potting  off  of 
such  things  as  Ricinus,  large  leaved  Solanums, 
Wigandias,  Gannas,  Tobaccos,  Acacia  lophantha. 
Hemp,  and  other  strong  growing  subjects  intended 
for  planting  in  the  beds  later  on. 

Propagation  of  bedd  ng  plants.— Where  a 
frame  heated  with  dung  is  at  command,  such  things 
as  Mesembryanthemum,  Alternantheras,  Tropaeo- 
lums.  Lobelias  and  similar  subjects  can  readily  be 
propagated  in  any  quantity.  Put  the  cuttings  in 
boxes  to  facilitate  removal  when  the  plants  are 
rooted. 

- •t- 

Qoescions  sno  AnsuieRs. 

Australian  Dock. — Can  any  of  our  readers 
oblige  a  correspondent  with  the  botanical  name  of 
a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  commonly  called  the 
Australian  Dock  ? 

Croquet  Lawn. — D.  C.,  Junr.:  Croquet  can  be 
played  on  any  level  piece  of  grass  approaching  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  bowling  green,  but  the  turf  must 
not  be  laid  on  concrete.  It  would,  however,  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  thin  layer  of  ashes  to  lay  the 
turves  on,  as  the  ashes  prevent  the  grass  from  grow¬ 
ing  too  rank. 

Germinating  Seeds  and  Sparrows. — M.  L. :  The 
dry  weather  has  been  making  the  sparrows  trouble¬ 
some,  especially  where  there  is  much  Ivy  or  other 
shelter  for  them  upon  trees  and  houses.  The  recent 
rain,  unless  your  district  has  been  passed  over,  will 
make  the  sparrows  less  troublesome.  In  any  case, 
we  should  advise  you  to  stick  some  pegs  into  the 
ground  and  stretch  some  black  thread  over  them 
about  3  in.  or  4  in.  from  the  ground.  We  have 
repeatedly  tried  it,  and  others  have  adopted  this 
simple  arrangement  with  perfect  success. 

New  Zealand  Flax. — S.  H. :  You  could  not 
adopt  a  more  opportune  time  for  planting  out  the 
New  Zealand  Flax  than  at  present.  Of  course,  it 
could  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
summer  ;  but  the  object  in  putting  it  out  at  once  is 
to  let  the  roots  get  established  before  the  approach 
of  winter.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
the  latter  should  not  be  water-logged  in  winter.  A 
low  temperature  and  much  moisture  about  the  c^own 
acts  injuriously  ;  but  it  is  even  of  more  importance 
to  select  a  position  where  the  leaves  will  not  be 
beaten  about  by  the  wind  in  winter,  particularly 
while  they  are  in  a  frozen  condition.  Shelter  in 
winter  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer  are  the  two 
leading  requisites. 

Names  of  Plants. — R.  S.  IF.:  i,  Saxifraga 
crassifolia  ;  2,  Acacia  cultrata  ;  3,  Selaginella  Mar- 
tensii  robusta ;  4,  Begonia  metallica ;  5,  Begonia 
hydrocotylifolia ;  6,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  7,  Begonia 
incarnata  atro-purpurea ;  8,  Peperomia  Saundersii. 
— H.:  Fritillaria  persica. — L.  A.  R.  :  i,  Sanguinaria 
canadensis ;  2,  Sisyrhinchium  grandiflorum ;  3, 

Kalmia  angustifolia  ;  4,  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus  : 
5,  Primula  rosea. — -IF.  C.  :  i,  Lamium  maculatum 
aureum  ;  2,  Viola  canina  ;  3,  Acer  platanoides  ;  4, 
Berberis  Darwini ;  5,  Achillea  umbellata;  6,  Doroni- 


cum  plantagineum  excelsum. — F.  D.  ;  Dendrobiura 
crassinode  :  2,  Ada  aurantiaca. — S.  T.  :  Amelanchier 
Botryapium. 

Propagating  the  Strawberry  Tree. — IF. 
Haddon  :  The  usual  method  is  to  sow  seeds  ;  less 
frequently  is  it  done  by  budding  and  inarching.  The 
two  latter  methods  are  those  adopted  for  increasing 
the  stock  of  the  varieties  and  species  other  than  A. 
Unedo  or  the  common  one.  This  would  imply  that 
the  latter  is  used  as  a  stock,  and  to  obtain  a  supply 
they  must  be  raised  from  seed.  You  do  not  state 
what  species  you  have  got,  but  we  should  presume 
that  it  is  A.  Unedo.  Then  save  seeds  from  your  tree, 
if  any  should  be  ripened,  otherwise  obtain  some 
where  obtainable.  Sow  in  peaty  soil  in  pans  and 
keep  the  latter  protected  from  frost  till  the  seedlings 
come  up.  March  is  the  best  time  to  do  this.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  wood  taken  off  in  July  and  treated 
like  those  of  the  Heath  can  also  be  rooted. 

Communications  Received. — W.  D.— J.  H.  L. — 

R.  G.— D.  C.— F.— J.  C.— T.  W.— E.  P.— W.  M. 

- — *• - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 

S. W. — Catalogue  of  Plants,  including  novelties  for 
1894. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton. — Farm  Seeds. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  ijth,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  large 
demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Alsike  and  Red 
Clover  realise  advanced  prices.  English  Red 
Clover  and  Trefoil  steady.  Finest  grades  of  White 
Clover  are  easier.  Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  18th,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d 

Apples . per  bushel  4  o 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  50  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  2  o 

New  Grapes,  per  lb.  3  6 


s.  d.  s.  d,  s.  d 

10  0  Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Box  oft  rail  .  10  30 

Morning  gathered  20  60 
Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


5  o 

6  0 


s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2  o 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


1.  d. 
6  0 

2  0 

3  0 
3  0 


1.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  i  6 
Smallsalading,punnet  0  4 
Spinach  ...  per  strike  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Turnips,new,perbch.  i  6 


t.  d. 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— specimenplants.eachs  o  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  5  0  90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz...  9  0  18  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


t,  d.  t  d. 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz .  6  0  12  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  24  o 

Hyacinths...  per  doz.  40  80 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  9  o  18  0 
— scarlet per  doz. ..4  060 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations...per  doz.  i  0  30 
Daftodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  16  30 
Daffodils,  single 

doz.  bchs.  30  90 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  3040 
Gardenias  12  blooms  20  40 
Heliotropes,i2  sprays  06  09 
Hyacintlis,  doz.  spks.  20  30 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  6  10 

LilacFrench.perbch.  z  6  40 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  z  0  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  French, 
various, doz.  bchs.  30  60 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  031 
Mimosa,  French. 

per  bch.  10  20 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Primnla,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  20  40 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  20  30 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  04  08 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  1630 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  10  16 
Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  09  10 
Wallflowers.doz.bchs.i  626 
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Clibran'S  New  Catalogue 

Of  all  kinds  of  Plants  for  In  and  Outdoors. 
160  Pages.  Fre  for  4  Stamps.  Gnats  to 
Customers. 

Hundreds  of  meritorious  novelties  of  our  own  and  other 
raisers  are  offered  and  described ;  also  many  desirable 
plants  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  catalogues,  together  with 
a  mass  of  useful  information. 

Immense  Stocks.  Great  Variety.  Splendid  Value. 

Some  of  the  most  important  nove'ties  : — 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  (Hybrid  Eitcharis)  flowers  pure 
white  in  trusses,  invaluable  for  cutting  and  decoration. 
For  opinion  of  distinguished  horticulturists  and  press 
notices,  see  Catalogue,  page  72.  Price  los.  6d.  each  ; 
stronger,  rss.  and  21s. 

RICHARDIA  ELLIOTTIANA  (Captain  Elliott's  New  Golden 
Cnlla).—A  splendid  acquisition,  21s.  each ;  stronger, 
31S.  6d.  and  42s. 

TYDAEAS.— Our  new  race.  Larger  and  more  beautiful 
flowers,  and  belter  growers  than  old  class,  is.  6d.  and 
2S.  6d.  each  ;  six,  our  selection ,  for  gs. 
TROPAEOLUMS. — New  Climbing  Varieties.  Annie  Clibran, 
gd.  each  ;  6s.  doaen.  Clibran's  Gem,  6d.  each  ;  4s.  6d 
dozen. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — New  Bedding  Varieties.  Mrs.  Clibran, 
beautiful  golden  yellow  flowers,  free  and  continuous 
bloomer,  6d.  each  ;  4s.  6d.  dozen.  Crimson  Bedder 
and  Scarlet  Bedder,  4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.  dozen 
PASSIFLORAS.— Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 
Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  plants  .  of 
medium  growth,  2S.  6d.  1055,  each. 

SOLANUMS  — New  Climbers.  Seaforthianum,  2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d., 
and  5s.  each  ;  Wendlandi,  3s.  61.  each. 

THE  MEW  BRONZE  BROOM  {Cytisus  Andreanus). — A  real 
gem  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  when  in 
blocm ;  perfectly  hardy,  is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d. 
each  according  to  size. 

For  many  other  Novelties  and  additions  in 
all  sections,  see  Catalogue. 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. -Our  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  real 
merit,  including  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
12  varieties,  our  selection,  4s.  and  6s.  doz.  ;  25s.  and 
30S.  100. 

POPULAR  HARDY  FLOWERS:— 

ASTERS  {Michaelmas  Daisies).  Conference  varieties, 
12  for  4s. ;  25  for  7s.  6d.  and  los.  6d. ;  50  for  jys.  6d. ; 
100  for  3CS. 

DELPHINIUMS,  12  named  kinds,  8s.;  Seedlings, 
4s.  doz. ;  30s.  100. 

PENTSTEMONS.  and  PHLOXES,  12  varieties  of 
either,  3s.  6d. 

PYRETHRUMS,  12  sorts,  4s. ;  extra  sized  clumps, 
7s.  6d.  doz. 

POTENTILLAS,  the  best  sorts,  4s.  6d.  doz. 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  Show  varieties  to 
name,  7s.  6d.  doz. plants  ;  12s.  6d.  doz.  pairs.  See 
Catalogue  for  Borders,  Selfs  and  Yellow  Grounds. 
ROSES  IN  POTS.— Teas  and  Noisettes,  i8s.  doz.  Stronger 
plants,  also  climbing  sorts  with  long  shoots,  2s.  6d., 
3s.  6d.  and  5s.  each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  forcing, 
21S.  to  36s.  doz.,  2S.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  IN  POTS. — For  planting  now.  12 
varieties,  our  selection,  6s.,  gs.  or  12s.  Clemaiis,  12 
fine  sorts,  los.  6d.  Ivies,  gold  and  silver  variegated, 
and  small  green-leaved  kinds,  9s.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz. 
Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  gd.,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each.  Jasmines 
and  Honey-suckles,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 

DAHLIAS,  very  best  sorts,  all  named,  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet, 
Bedding,  Cactus  and  Singles,  12  kinds,  any  section,  4s. 
BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.— Singles,  4s.,  6s.,  gs. 

and  I2S.  doz.  Doubles,  12s.,  18s.,  24s.  and  30s.  doz- 
GERANIUMS. — Single  and  Double  Zonals,  12  varieties,  4s., 
6s.,  or  gs.  Ivy  leaved,  12  varieties,  4s.  ;  Scented 
leaved,  6  varieties,  3s. 

FUCHSIAS. — A  magnificent  collection,  3?.  doz. ;  25  for  6s.  fid. 
50  for  I2S.  fid;  100  for  21s. 

FERNS,  for  greenhouse  or  table  decoration,  6s.,  gs.,  or  12s. 

doz.  Small  plants  for  potting  in  fancy  pots,  3s.  doz. 
STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— A  very  large  stock,! 
12  beautiful  kinds,  gs.,  I2S.,  or  i8s.  12  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  21s.,  30s.  or  42s. 
GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS.— Six  lovely  named 
varieties  for  12s.  6d. ;  larger,  21s. 

GANNAS. — New  large  flowered  kinds,  fine  for  bedding,  12 
for  I2S. 

GLOXINIAS. — 12  fine  varieties,  12s.,  i8s.,  and  24s. 
CALADIUMS.— A  superb  collection,  IS.  6d.  each.  I2s.,i8s.,| 
24s.,  and  30s.  dozen. 

WM.  CLIBRArNTSi,  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM, 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION,  &c. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  of  Specialties  can  be  .obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


The  largest  stock  of  cultiv..ted  Ferns  in  the  world. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  ca'l  d  to  the  following  new  and  choice 
varieties  :  Adiantum  grandis,  Pteris  serrulata  grac¬ 
ilis,  P.  serr.  undulata,  P.  tremula  Smithiana,  Pteris 
Victorise  (new  variegated  Fern),  Pteris  cretica  nobilis 
variegata,  Lygodium  dichotomum,  Asplenium  cicu- 
tarium,  and  numerous  other  choice  sorts. 

An  Inspection  specially  invited. 

H.  MAY, 

Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Railway  Stations,  Angel  Road  or  Silver  Street,  G.E.R. 


DAiELS  BRO^ 

TOWN  CLOSE  NURSERIES,  NORWICH 


SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. 

FOR  CLEARANCE.  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

All  strong  young  established  plants,  and  from  Single  Pots 
excepting  Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  . 

A  splendid  collection,  including  all  the  most  beautiful  and 
popular  of  the  Japanese,  incurved  and  pompone  varieties, 
strong,  well-rooted  cuttings,  correctly  named,  per  doz.  is.  6d., 
per  loo  los.  fid.  Extra  choice  so:  ts,  per  doz.  2S.  6d.,  per  loo 
15s.  Six  grand  new  exhibition  varieties,  including  Beauty  of 
Exmouth,  3s.  6d. 

FUCHSIAS. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  superb  double  and  single- 
flowered  varieties,  including  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
sorts  in  cultivation.  Splendid  for  pot  culture  or  the  garden. 
Correctly  named,  per  doz.  2s.  fid  ;  six  for  is.  fid.  ;  or  25  for 
4s.  fid.  Extra  choice  and  new  sorts,  per  doz.  3s.  fid. ;  six  for 
2S.  ;  or  25  for  6s.  fid. 

NEW  FUCHSIA,  TRAILING  QUEEN. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  elegant  trailing  habit.  Splendid  for 
hanging  baskets,  pots,  &c.  Each  is. ;  three  for  2s.  fid. 

PELARGONIUMS  NEW  ZONAL. 

SINGLE  FLOWERED. 

A  grand  colleciion,  including  the  finest  of  Pearson's,  &c., 
new  varieties.  Six  for  2S.  6d. ;  per  doz.  4s.  6d. ;  or  25  for  8s. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED  ZONALS 

A  superb  collection  of  the  choicest  flowers.  Six  for  2S.  td. ; 
per  doz.  4s.  6d. ;  cr  25  for  8s. 

BEGONIAS -TUBERDUS-RDOTED. 

We  offer  a  grand  mixture  of  the  most  superb  single  flowered 
varieties.  Blooms  ot  immense  size  and  of  tlie  most  brilliant 
and  charming  colours.  Splendid  for  pot  culture,  or  for  bedding 
out.  Fine  flowering  tubers,  per  doz.  3s.  6d. ;  six  for  2S. ;  25 
forfis.ed.;  or  too  for  25s.  Extra  choice,  selected  flowers,  per 
doz.  6s. ;  six  for  3s,  6d. ;  or  25  for  los.  6d. 

BEGONIAS— TUBERDUSRDOTED  DDUBLE 

A  superb  mixture  of  beautiful  selected  flowers  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  lovely  shades  of  colour;  magnificent  for  pot 
culture.  Fine  flowering  tubers,  per  doz.  8s. ;  6  for  4s.  6d. ; 
23  for  15s.;  or  TOO  for  55s.  Extra  fine  very  choice  flowers,  per 
doz.  i2s  ;  six  for  6s.  6d. ;  or  25  for  21s. 

NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PYRETHRUMS 

Our  collection  of  these  is  very  fine,  and  includes  the  newest 
and  most  brilliant  varieties.  Six  for  2S.  ;  per  doz.  3s.  6d. ;  or 
25  for  6s.  6d.  Extra  choice  sorts,  six  for  3s.  6d  ;  per  doz.  6s.; 
or  25  for  los.  6d. 


New  Black  Strawberry. 

SOUVENIR  DE  MAD.  STRUELING. 

See  description  Gardening  World,  Nov.  7th,  i8gi. 

The  darkest  of  all  Strawberries,  large,  of  regular  form 
Flesh  deeply  coloured,  very  melting,  sugary  and  perfumed. 
Plat.t  very  vigorous  and  extremely  fertile. 

Price: — Six  plants,  3s.  6d. ;  twelve  plants,  5s. 

Free  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 


ED.  PYMERT-YAN  GEERT,  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 


3  Gen.vi.iM.e 

Novelties  are  Fuchsia  “  MRS.  A.  HUGGETT,”  fine,  large, 
double  Flower,  alternate  Petals  of  the  Corolla  being  Red  and 
White,  IS.  each.  Zonal,  “MRS.  W.  WRIGHT.”  the  nearest 
Blue,  gd.  each  and  Ivy-leaf  “RYECROFT  SURPRISE,”  the 
freest  Bloomer  and  best  habit,  5  Certificates,  gd.each. 

HE.  J.  JOWES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


VINES!  VINES!  VINES! 

For  GRAPE  VINES  of  the  best  quality  and  at 
lowest  prices,  apply  to 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  4  Knrserles,  Girston,  nr.  Liverpool 

miEUBS 

Who  follow  the  instructions  given  in 

‘The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book,’ 

By  H.  a.  burberry,  F.R.H.S., 

ORCHID  GROWER  TO 

The  Right  Hon.  JOS.  CHAMBERLAI\,  M.P., 

CM  GHOf  ORCHIDS 

In  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  AVarm  Houses, 

SUSOESSFULLY 


There  is  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
each  month,  and  full  information  as  to 
the  treatment  required  by  all  Orchids 
mentioned  in  the  book. 

First  Edition.  Just  Published. 

2S.  6d.  ;  post  free,  2S.  gd. 

“Gardening  World”  Office, 

I,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand  London 


WILLIAMS’  SPECIALTIES 

Orcluds,  Our  choice  selections  of  best  kinds  for  Coo 
House,  established  plants,  many  flowering  size, 

From  30s.  per  dozen. 

urctiids.  Our  ^  choice  selections,  warm  kinds,  including 
many  very  bne  sorts ;  quite  unsurpassed  at  the  price, 

^  .  From  42s.  per  dozen. 

UypripediuiTis.  Our  selection  of  twelve  distinct  varietlef 
and  species  for  42s. ;  named  hybrid  kinds,  60s.  dozen. 
Catalogues  and  Lists  post  free  on  application. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


IPELARGONIUIVIS. 

Fine  Plants  in  48's,  Dwarf  and  Bushy,  in  Bloom  and  Bud  ; 
all  the  best  sorts  for  market  purposes;  50s.  per  100.  In  5t's, 
fine  stuff,  30s.  per  100.  Henry  Jacoby,  fine  autumn-struck 
stuff  in  bloom,  fine  stuff,  at  i6s.  per  100.  Mrs.  Pollock, 
fine  stuff,  iSs.  100.  Delivered  on  rail.  Cash  with  order. 
Apply — 

N.  LAWRENCE  &  Son,  Florists,  Chatteris,  Cambs. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  555. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Tuestav,  May  ist.-Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris 
Rooms. 


Wednesday,  May  2nd.— Sale  of  Plants  at  Mote  Paik  Gar¬ 
dens,  Maidstone,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  (2  days). 

Friday,  May  4th.  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  o.Wi,  1894. 


^HE  Hardy  Plant  Trade. — It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  difficult  to  find  any  section  of 
gardeners  that  have  not  benefited  greatly 
by  the  recent  splendid  rains.  If  they 
found  the  Cherries,  Plums  and  Pears 
largely  set,  for  the  wondrous  heat  did  fer¬ 
tilise  flowers  on  these  trees  rapidly,  the 
Apple  blossom  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  the  moisture,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  whilst  washing  the  trees 
and  leafage,  the  roots  too  have  been  greatly 
helped.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  conditions  surrounding 
our  hardy  fruits  in  their  early  stages  of 
development. 

But  hardy  plants  of  all  descriptions  have 
been  immensely  benefited,  and  the  trade 
in  them  has  been  encouraged  in  a  liberal 
way.  Just  prior  to  the  rainfall  the  con¬ 
tinued  heat  and  drought  had  created  a  lull 
in  the  hardy  plant  trade  for  intending 
planters  were  rather  afraid.  The  fine 
showers,  however,  soon  changed  all  this, 
and  the  demand  for  hardy  “roots”  went 
up  with  a  bound.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
stimulus  to  the  florist  trade  a  favourable 
season  may  be,  just  as  a  hot,  dry,  or  cold 
wet  season  may  do  great  harm.  The 
growers  in  bulk  for  the  cheap  plant  trade, 
the  banowmen  and  hawkers,  havm  found 
the  rains  specially  acceptable  to  them. 
Myriads  of  things  already  beginning  to  find 
the  drought  loo  trying  have  now  developed 
new  forces,  and  are  making  strong  growth. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  effects 
of  the  rains  has  been  to  destroy  that  pessi- 
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mistic  feeling  which  had  begun  to  per¬ 
meate  the  minds  of  all  working  on  the 
land,  lest  another  dry  summer  should  be 
in  store,  and  if  so,  bringing  with  it  great 
disasters.  We  have  all  now  got  to  believe 
that  the  danger  once  feared  is  no  longer 
before  us,  and  therefore  there  are  brighter 
anticipations  in  all  directions.  If  so  far 
the  season  has  not  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  it  has  not  been  far  from  it.  The 
prospect  of  a  good  season  in  crops  Avith  a 
fair  supply  of  moisture  gives  confidence  in 
all  directions,  and  we  are  glad, for  the  sake 
of  our  hardy  plant  trade  especially,  that 
such  confidence  has  been  inspired.  Horti¬ 
culture  in  all  its  branches  is  specially 
susceptible  to  disturbing  influences  from 
various  sources,  but  particularly  so  from 
the  Aveather,  That  Avhich  Ave  are  now 
enjoying  seems,  hoAvever,  to  promise  in  all 
directions  most  faA'Ourable  results. 


ASPS. — The  greatest  of  humanitarians 
will  probably  Avithold  very  much  of 
S5?mpathy  from  Avasps.  That  these  insects 
perform  some  function  or  other  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  Ave  may  assume,  but 
AA'hateA'er  that  function  may  be,  gardeners 
at  least  have  not  discoA'ered  that  it  is  use¬ 
ful,  Avhilst  nothing  seems  in  their  estimation 
to  compensate  for  the  immense  amount  of 
damage  Avhich  Avasps  do  to  fruits.  Did 
they  leave  our  fruit  alone  Ave  should  pro¬ 
bably  leaA'e  them  alone,  but  it  is  an  odd 
circumstance  that,  AA'hilst  these  insects  find 
literally  eA^ery  man’s  hand  against  them, 
and  both  in  breeders  in  the  spring  and  in 
nests  in  the  autumn  they  are  destroyed 
annually  in  immense  numbers,  yet  some- 
hoAV  they  seem  to  be  every  summer  just  as 
plentiful  as  ever.  We  are  therefore  tempted 
to  ask.  Avere  not  this  constant  Avarfare 
waged  against  them,  hoAV  terribly  plentiful 
would  they  not  in  time  become. 

It  was  someAvhat  discouraging  last  year 
to  see  eA'en  the  belauded  honey-bee  as 
destructwe  to  fruits  as  Avas  thcAvasp.  That 
is  not  commonly  the  case,  but  perhaps  it 
may  have  been  due  someAA^hat  to  the 
drought ;  stilt  in  one  large  fruit  garden  Ave 
saAA"^  at  least  twenty  bees  to  one  Avasp 
preying  upon  soft  fruits.  It  Avould  be 
indeed  a  misfortune  did  bees  imitate  the 
predator}'  characteristics  of  the  wasp.  But 
it  does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  these  latter 
insects  are  usually  more  abundant  Avhen  a 
fruit  crop  is  promised  than  in  other  seasons. 
Last  year  AA'e  had  generally  a  fine  fruit 
crop,  and  Avasps  were  in  great  force.  This 
}ear  there  is  an  even  greater  promise  for 
frnit,  and  Avasps  seem  in  many  directions 
almost  to  have  become  a  plague.  They 
are  being  destroyed  by  thousands,  and  it 
Avould  seem,  assuming  that  every  one  noAV 
being  destroyed  is  a  breeder  or  queen,  that 
a  nest  of  a  thousand  strong  is  destroyed 
also. 

We  haA'e  no  knowledge  that  Avasps  per¬ 
form  any  fertilising  functions,  such  as  is 
ascribed  to  bees  and  other  insects.  Apart 
from  its  predatory  character  it  seems  to  be 
carnivorous  in  its  tastes  also.  With  this, 
however,  Ave  find  no  fault.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  the  creature  is  endoAA'ed 
with  such  strong  frugivorous  propensities, 
which  too,  hoAvever  indulged  m,  does  not 
seem  to  mitigate  its  warring  habits. 
Possibly  the  Avasp  has  learnt  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  Ishmael  in  the  insect  Avorld,  and  seeks  to 
justify  its  reputation  by  doing  all  the 
mischief  it  can. 


^HE  Keav  Gardeners. — We  cannot  but 
congratulate  the  garden  labourers  at 
KeAv  that  their  oft-repeated  demands  for 
increased  wages  have  at  length  been  met, 
although  it  may  be  that  eA’en  igs.  per 
Aveek  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  muni¬ 


ficent  Aveekly  Avage  in  the  London  district. 
The  AA’hite  elephant  to  all  Avorkers  in  and 
about  tOAvns,  but  London  especially,  is  the 
exhorbitant  rentals  which  have  to  be  paid, 
rentals  that  truly  astonish  rural  dwellers, 
and  Avhen  some  6s.  to  ys.  is  absorbed  in 
rent  it  is  evident  that  igs.  Aveekly  does  not 
present  to  any  recipient  a  very  attractiA'e 
salary.  It  is  true  that  at  Kew  there  are 
some  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  garden 
labourers  that  are  not  so  enjoyed  by  every¬ 
one,  and  these,  though  they  be  not  great, 
merit  due  consideration.  Sunday  duty  is, 
-  Ave  belieA'e,  paid  for  extra,  as  it  should  be, 
for  Sunday  Avorkis,  if  not  onerous,  at  least 
always  of  a  nature  that  demands  ample 
remuneration. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Government  has 
been  doing  its  best  in  all  directions  to 
meet  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fair 
requirements  of  its  labour  employees,  both 
in  relation  to  pay  and  hours  of  lg,bour,  and 
although  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
eight  hours  day  can  be  A’ery  well  adapted 
at  KeAV,  or  in  the  parks  and  gardens  under 
the  control  of  the  Office  of  Works,  still 
employees  in  these  merit  just  as  much  of 
consideration  as  do  those  in  dockyards, 
arsenals  and  factories.  It  is  true  that  the 
Avork  in  such  gardens  as  those  at  KeAV  is 
not  essentially  laborious,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  generally  under  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  so  that  ten  hours  in  the  open  is  much 
less  exhausting  than  is  eight  hours  in  a 
close  Avorkshop. 

- - 

Mr.  James  Batley,  for  forty-two  years  gardener  to 
T.  F.  C.  V.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  Wentworth  Castle, 
Barnsley,  has  lately  retired  on  a  pension,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

Mr.  Robert  Morris, gardener.  Hay  Lodge, Edinburgh, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Miss  Dirom,  New 
Park,  Annan  ;  and  Mr.  Alex.  Johnstone,  gardener, 
Glenbourne  House,  Edinburgh  succeeds  him  at  Hay 
Lodge. 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  take 
place  on  May  23rd,  at  30,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  and  the  usual  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern 
will  follow. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture. — Mr.  Edwin 
Molyneux’s  most  useful  little  work  has,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  reached  the  eight  edition. 

Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  has  presented  the 
Stirling  Town  Council  with  a  Fig  tree,  to  be  planted 
at  the  south  gable  of  the  Guildhall,  where  a  similar 
tree  grew  for  many  years  and  bore  fruit. 

Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  is,  we  regret  to 
hear,  to  be  abandoned  this  year.  There  was  an 
adverse  balance  last  year  of  £36,  and  the  committee 
feel  that  it  is  useless  to  carry  on  the  show  under 
such  conditions. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Simpson.— We  regret  to  learn 
of  the  dea'h  on  the  nth  inst.,  in  his  74th  year,  of 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Watkin 
&  Simpson,  seed  merchants,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 
We  understand  that  the  business  will  be  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  under  the  same  style  and 
title. 

The  Public  Parks  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  have  instructed  their  parks  superin¬ 
tendent  to  roll  and  otherwise  keep  in  order  the 
cricket  grounds  in  the  public  parks  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  players.  The  golfers  having 
received  some  official  consideration,  the  cricketers 
did  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a  little  also, 
hence  the  new  order. 

The  Carnoustie  Police  Cotnmissioners  decided  some 
time  ago  to  provide  additional  recreation  grounds 
for  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  protest  being  lodged 
against  the  scheme,  a  poll  of  the  electors  has  been 
taken,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  /750. 

Mr.  George  Hardy,  of  Pickering  Lodge,  Tiraperley, 
who  died  the  other  day,  and  whose  grand  collection 
of  Orchids  is  to  be  sold  on  May  9th  and  loth,  has 
left  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  /500,coo,  which 
is  divided  betAveen  relatives.  He  was  formerly  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Log  Inn,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  but 
after  losing  his  licence  he  became  a  traveller  for  a 


brewer,  and  subsequently  bought  the  business. 
About  seven  years  ago  he  sold  the  business  to  a 
company  for  £600,000. 

Juniper  Berries. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  juniper 
flowers  do  not  perfect  their  seeds  for  two  years, 
consequently  there  are  blue  and  green  berries  on  the 
plants  at  the  same  time ;  but  Mr.  Jack,  in  the 
Botanical  Gazette,  believes  that  it  takes  three  years 
for  the  berries  to  perfect.  The  red  cedar,  which  is 
another  kind  of  juniper,  however,  perfects  seeds  the 
same  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  diversity 
should  exist  among  plants  so  closely  allied. — 
Meehans'  Monthly. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  William  Dean.— On  the  nth  of 
July  next  that  well-known  Alidland  florist,  Mr. 
William  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  will  attain  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  as  his  seventieth  year  finds 
him  very  much  incapacitated  for  work,  especially 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  some  of  his 
many  friends  have  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Mr.  George  M'Leod,  46,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  as  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  William 
Cuthbertson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  N.B.,  as  honorary  secretary,  to  get  up  a 
testimonial  and  present  Mr.  Dean  with  the  same  on 
his  birthday,  in  recognition  of  his  life-long  and  dis¬ 
interested  services  to  floriculture.  Mr.  Dean  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  his  day,  and  like  most  other 
busy  men  has  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
horticulture  and  horticulturists  that  has  brought  no 
substantial  reward  to  himself,  and  we  hope  his 
friends  will  not  forget  him  now. 

Awards  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. — The  following 
is  a  list  of  awards  made  to  British  exhibitors  in  the 
Department  of  Horticulture.  The  aw'ards,  a  bronze 
medal  and  diploma,  are  all  of  equal  value.  Flori¬ 
culture'. — H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  collection  of 
Phloxes,  collection  of  Primroses,  collection  of  « 
Paeonies,  collection  of  Dahlias  and  Cyclamens. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  col¬ 
lection  of  Cyclamens,  collection  of  Primroses. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  Surrey,,  collection  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  ornamental  foliage  plants.  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  Primroses.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Primroses.  Alex  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownwards,  Ireland,  collection  of  Roses. 
Arboriculture'. — Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  Surrey, 
Coniferous  Evergreens. 

Lobed  Leaves. — Grant  Allen,  a  writer  of  pretty 
chapters  on  speculative  botany,  contends  that  leaves 
become  dissected  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  air  and 
light.  Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  our  White  Oak,  know  that  the  leaves  are 
lobed  just  in  proportion  to  the  ease  by  which  they 
can  get  light.  In  other  cases  the  rule  is  reversed. 
The  outer  leaves  are  chiefly  lobed,  and  to  our  mind 
this  is  the  rule  that  generally  prevails.  Some  other 
circumstances  than  light  must  haA'e  To  do  with  the 
lobing  of  leaA’es.  The  well  known  English  Ivy  has 
its  leaves  lobed,  while  it  is  running  rapidly  up  trees, 
walls,  or  fences.  When  it  ceases  to  grow  in  this 
direction,  but  sends  out  lateral  branches,  the  lobes 
disappear.  Light  can  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  this 
result. — Meehans'  Monthly. 

Primroses  and  their  Allies. — Such  Avas  the  title  of  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Becken¬ 
ham  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Public  Hall  of 
that  place,  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  on  the  19th  inst.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  the  Vicar  of  Beckenham, 
presided,  and  there  Avas  a  large  attendance.  Mr. 
Dean  Avas  assisted  in  illustrating  his  lecture  by  some 
charming  Polyanthuses  and  border  Auricula  blooms 
of  the  AA'ell-knoAvn  Bedfont  strain,  and  some 
Polyanthuses  shown  by  local  gardeners.  The 
lecture  covered  Avide  ground,  including  A’arious 
Primula  species,  specially  mentioning  British  forms 
and  many  of  the  best  imported,  including  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Floribunda,  Sieboldi,  and  Obconica,  all  so 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Then  the  various 
forms  or  sections  of  Auriculas  Avere  dealt  Avith,  the 
diverse  points  in  shoAV,  alpine,  laced,  fancy,  border, 
and  other  varieties  being  clearly  indicated.  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  including  the  Gold-laced  and  border  forms, 
came  next,  the  latter  being  especially  commended 
for  their  beautiful  effects  in  gardens  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Lastly  came  the  garden  Primroses, 
double  and  single,  all  of  which  received  ample 
notice.  The  lecture,  Avhich  Avas  giA-en  from  a  feAV 
notes,  lasted  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  Avas 
listened  to  Avith  the  deepest  interest. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Awards  according  to  merit  were  granted  to  the 
undermentioned  Orchids  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  loth  inst. 

Odon loglossum  Andersonianum 
Crawshay’s  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  are  lanceolate, 
white,  shaded  with  rose  on  the  back,  and  having  two 
arge,  brownish-purple  blotches  on  the  centre.  The 
petals  are  shallowly  toothed  with  smaller  and  more 
numerous  brownish-purple  blotches  from  above  the 
middle  of  the  base.  The  lip  is  yellow  at  the  base 
and  white  upwards,  with  a  large  reddish-brown 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest. 

Aj  ide  Hughii,  Nov.  sp. 

The  flowers  of  this  fragrant  species  are  borne  in  a 
drooping  raceme.  The  sepals  are  obovate,  slightly 
incurved  and  white,  shaded  with  light  purple.  The 
petals  are  similar  in  form  but  purple,  spotted  with 
deep  purple.  The  lip  is  ovate,  tapering  to  the  base, 
and  of  a  deep  purple,  fading  towards  the  edges. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton. 

Dendroblum  Joh  nn's. 

This  North  Australian  species  has  rather  small  but 
pretty  flowers.  The  sepals  are  linear,  twisted,  and 
greenish-yellow,  with  brown  lines.  The  petals  are 
broader  and  olive-brown,  but  otherwise  similar.  The 
short,  rhomboid  lip  is  yellow,  with  an  elevated 
darker  crest.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
S.  G.  Lutwyche,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Paterson), 
Oakfield,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham. 

Masdevallia  torta. 

The  tube  of  this  curious  and  rare  species  is  brown¬ 
ish-yellow,  striated  with  purple.  The  upper  sepal  is 
short,  the  lateral  ones  obliquely  triangular,  and  all 
are  brownish-yellow,  lined  with  brown  veins. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Satyrium  coriifolium. 

Nearly  fifty  species  of  this  genus  are  known  to 
science,  all  being  terrestrial  with  tuberous  roots. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  somewhat  leathery  in  texture.  The 
linear  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  and  the  large 
hooded  lip  darker.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an 
erect  raceme.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore. 

Satyrium  princeps. 

Like  the  last,  this  has  a  solitary  upright  raceme ; 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red  externally  and 
rosy-red  internally.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore. 

Dendrobium  capillipes. 

The  pseudo  bulbs  of  this  beautiful  little  Dendrobe 
are  fusiform  and  2  in.  to  5  in.  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  or  in  pairs  on  a  slender  peduncle  from 
near  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  sepals  are 
narrowly  oblong  and  yellow.  The  petals  are  obovate 
and  darker.  The  lip  is  the  largest  organ,  and  is 
transversely  oblong  or  reniform,  and  yellow  with  an 
orange  claw.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibitor,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Leptotes  bicolor. 

As  a  basket  Orchid  this  is  a  gem,  though  not  very 
large.  The  leaves  are  nearly  cylindrical,  fleshy  and 
almost  take  the  place  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are 
very  small.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  but  a 
large  purple  blotch  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  lip, 
nearly  covering  it.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibitor, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Brassia  Lawrencean  •. 

For  description  of  this  bold  and  handsome  species 
see  p.  515.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Cypripedium  Mastersianum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  Cypripedium  is  triangular, 
concave,  and  green,  with  a  creamy-yellow  edge.  The 
petals  are  spreading  and  of  a  shining  brown,  with 
black  dots  near  the  upper  edge.  The  lip  is  large, 
oblong,  spreading,  and  of  a  shining  brown.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  R.  1.  Measures,  Esq. 

Masdevallia  Simula. 

This  must  be  included  amongst  the  pigmies  of  the  race, 
for  the  leaves  (the  tallest  part  of  the  plant)  are  only 
2  in.  to  2j  in.  long,  linear-oblanceolate,  channelled, 
leathery,  and  bronzy-green.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 


duced  in  great  abundance  amongst  the  bases  of  the 
leaves,  and  have  yellow  sepals  densely  spotted  with 
purple,  the  spots  on  the  upper  one  being  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  than  on  the  others.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibitor,  R.  1.  Measures,  Esq. 

Pleurothalli  j  ornata. 

This  plant  is  equally  dwarf  as  Masdevallia  Simula, 
but  the  leaves  are  shorter  and  the  flower  stalks  carried 
above  them.  The  sepals  are  densely  spotted  with 
purple,  almost  covering  the  pale  yellow  ground,  and 
they  are  adorned  with  curious,  drooping,  club-shaped, 
white  fringes  at  the  edges.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibitoii?  R.  1.  Measures,  Esq. 

Abnormal  Cymbldlum  Lowlanum. 

A  curious  case  of  malformation  occurred  upon  a 
large  plant  of  C.  Lowianum  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
P.  McArthur,  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale, 
London.  Four  racemes  bore  in  the  aggregate 
forty  flowers  of  a  good  type.  The  lower  half  of  the 
lip  was  creamy  yellow,  and  the  rest  bright  yellow, 
with  exception  of  a  rich  maroon  blotch  at  the  apex. 
One  of  the  flowers  evidently  consisted  of  two  com¬ 
pletely  joined  together.  The  upper  sepal  was  broad, 
and  consisted  of  two  connate  almost  to  the  apex. 
There  were  also  three  petals  and  two  lips,  nearly 
of  equal  size  and  form.  The  lateral  lobe  of  one  of 
the  lips,  owing  to  its  peculiar  position,  had  pulled  out 
the  pollinia  which  adhered  by  the  gland  as  if  they 
naturally  grew  there.  The  column  was  also  twice 
as  wide  as  usual,  so  that  taking  all  things  together, 
there  was  evidence  of  two  flowers,  but  remarkably 
closely  amalgamated  together. 

Orchids  at  Chel  ea. 

When  visiting  the  Orchid  houses  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  on  a  recent  occasion,  there  were 
many  interesting  things  in  the  Orchid  houses 
independently  of  a  good  display  of  the  more  popular 
and  plentiful  subjects.  The  hybrid  Cymbidium 
eburneo-Lowianum  and  C.  Lowianum  concolor 
formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the  typical  C.  Lowianum. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Epidendrum  Endreso- 
Wallisii,  and  we  noted  a  fine  one  with  dark  purple 
sepals  and  petals.  Maxillaria  Sanderiana  is  a  bold 
thing  in  a  collection  on  account  of  its  massive 
flowers.  Hybrid  Dendrobiums  and  Hybrid  Cypri- 
pediums  were  very  plentiful,  and  the  latter  are  never 
out  of  bloom.  In  the  Cattleya  house,  C.  Mendelii, 
C.  Trianae  and  C.  T.  Schroderae  in  a  great  variety 
of  colouring  were  seasonable.  There  were  also 
numerous  flowering  plants  of  C.  Lawrenceana  of  the 
darkest  and  best  type.  The  lip  of  the  bigeneric 
Laelio-Cattleya  Pallas  is  certainly  a  grand  bit  of 
colour,  and  well  illustrates  the  value  of  the  art  of  the 
hybridist.  On  the  top  of  the  central  stage  of  this 
same  house  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  Cyrtopodium 
punctatum  in  a  large  basket.  The  leading  stems  were 
5  ft.  long  and  five  very  strong  flower  stems  were 
pushing  up  so  that  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
panded  the  whole  must  form  an  imposing  floral 
spectacle.  In  another  house  a  piece  of  Miltonia 
Warsewiczii,  bearing  a  branched  panicle  of  bloom 
2ft.  long,  was  the  finest  we  had  seen  of  the  kind.  In 
the  cool  houses  was  a  fine  display  of  Odontoglossums 
of  all  the  more  important  and  useful  kinds  in  season- 
Several  heavily  blotched  varieties  of  O.  crispumwere 
very  handsome.  Others  were  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
Edwardi,  O.  cirrosum,  O.  odoratura,  with  its  paler 
forms,  named  O.  o.  gloriosum,  O.  Rossii  aspersum 
with  its  yellow  petals  and  lip,  O.  triumphans  and  O. 
juteo  purpureum.  The  variation  in  O.  triumphans  was 
considerable,  and  while  all  had  the  glossy  character¬ 
istic  of  the  flowers,  some  were  marked  with  unusually 
dark  blotches.  The  same  may  be  said  of  O.  luteo. 
purpureum  of  which  we  noticed  some  well  marked 
forms  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum.  The  flowers 
of  O.  Harryanum  were  large  and  richly  coloured  ; 
and  O.  hastilabium  had  flower  scapes  4  ft.  long. 
The  long  twining  stems  and  dark  flowers  of  Oncidium 
serratum  made  themselves  very  noticeable  objects. 
The  species  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  O.  macran- 
thum.  Suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  basket  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Cochlioda  vulcanicum  grandiflorum  ^ 
with  its  rich  rosy  purple  flowers.  Amongst  the 
numerous  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  bloom  were 
several  having  richly  coloured  flowers. 

At  Maida  Vale. 

Some  interesting  varieties  of  popular  Orchids  have 
been  flowering  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale.  A 
recently  imported  piece  of  Cypripedium  Chamber, 


lainianum  giganteum  measures  4  in.  across  the  petals 
with  a  lip  :}  in.  long.  D.  Wardianum  album  with 
its  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  measures  3  in.  across 
the  latter.  A  beautifully  marked  flower  named 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  splendens,  with  dark  purple 
blotches,  would  run  to  2j  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
petals.  A  dark  and  richly  coloured  variety  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Haynaldianum  named  superbum,  giving  great 
promise  while  in  bud,  has  bloomed  for  the  first  time, 
realising  the  best  anticipations,  for  it  is  a  richly 
coloured  variety  measuring  in.  across  the  petals, 
which  are  about  |  in.  wide  ;  the  lip  is  2in.  long.  C. 
Exul  seems  increasing  in  size  since  the  first 
introductions  bloomed,  and  measures  4J  in.  across  the 
petals.  The  ground  colour  of  C.  E.  aureum  is  of  a 
rich  yellow  with  a  shiny  lustre,  and  the  greenish 
hue  of  the  upper  sepal  is  greatly  toned  down  by  it. 

- .t- 

©I^aningB  fcom  fh^  Porlh 
nf  Science. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs. — It  is 
astonishing  with  what  persistency  a  story  will  be 
repeated  when  once  it  has  been  made,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  discredit  which  the  best  naturalists, 
botanists  and  physiologists  can  place  upon  it.  The 
vitality  of  seeds  and  the  duration  of  life  are  always 
popular  subjects  with  one  class  of  the  community 
or  another,  but  the  proof  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
far  from  clear  when  a  period  of  2,000  years  is  in 
question.  A  contemporary  states  that  when  Lord 
Lindsay  was  travelling  amongst  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  he  accidentally  came  across  a  mummy,  the 
inscription  upon  which  proved  that  it  was  2,000 
years  old  at  least.  In  the  hand  of  this  mummy 
he  found  a  root,  described  in  the  next  line  as  a  bulb, 
and  desiring  to  know  how  long  vegetable  life  would 
last,  he  planted  the  precious  relic,  and  to  his 
surprise  and  joy  it  blossomed  into  a  beautiful  flower 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Is  not  this  another 
version  of  the  tale  of  the  mummy  wheat  ?  Never¬ 
theless  it  suggested  to  the  American  poetess,  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Bradford,  a  theme  for  some  verses  entitled 
"The  Resurrection."  She  ignores  all  technical 
terms,  and  coolly  states  that  a  seed  was  placed  in 
the  mummy's  hand  2,000  years  ago,  and  that  Lord 
Lindsay's  find  was  a  seed.  Evidently  it  was  not 
wheat  this  time,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  burst 
into  a  glorious  flower. 

More  recent  Evidence. — Experiments  have 
been  made  on  purpose  to  test  the  longevity  of  seeds, 
by  preserving  a  large  number  of  kinds,  but  ten 
years  was  long  enough  to  kill  the  largest 
proportion  of  them.  Few  lived  for  fifteen 
years  and  very  few  retained  their  vitality  for  twenty 
years.  Seeds  are  usually  kept  under  dry  conditions, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  seeds  are 
buried  in  the  soil  under  natural  conditions,  they 
retain  their  vitality  much  longer.  Now  and  again 
when  an  old  pasture  has  been  ploughed  up,  a  wood 
cut  down  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  or  a  railway  cutting  has 
been  made,  a  new  vegetation  springs  up,  often 
containing  plants  which  were  unknown  to  the  field 
or  district  before.  How  long  these  seeds  might 
have  lain  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  When 
buried  so  deeply  that  the  air  or  oxygen  has  little 
influence  upon  them,  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for 
a  longer  period  than  when  exposed,  or  in  other 
words  they  live  more  slowly,  for  that  is  really  what 
takes  place.  A  certain  amount  of  air  is  at  all  times 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  seed,  otherwise  the 
protoplasm  could  not  maintain  its  vitality.  It  is 
really  a  case  of  greater  or  less  prolonged  existence, 
under  which  the  seed  is  wasting  its  substance  in 
order  to  retain  its  life,  while  the  conditions  are 
unfavourable  to  its  sprouting  and  the  putting  forth 
fresh  leaves  in  which  alone  new  material  is  formed 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  It  follows  then 
that,  in  course  of  time,  the  longest  lived  seeds  must 
waste  the  whole  of  their  reserved  materials  and 
inevitably  die.  Grains  of  wheat  found  in  an  old 
granary  dating  back  to  the  times  of  the  Romans 
probably  were  discovered  in  this  country,  but  were 
simply  in  a  carbonised  state  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt.  This  is  the  result  of  oxidation,  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  or 
respiration,  as  we  should  say.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  case  of  slow  combustion  to  which  all  seeds  are 
inevitably  exposed.  No  physiologist,  then,  believes 
that  seeds  could  resist  this  action  for  2,000  years. 
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The  Carnatioi  and  Picotee  Union. 

A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  the  annual  report 
for  1893  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  which  has 
just  been  issued,  inasmuch  as  that  its  pages  contain 
much  to  remind  us  of  the  loss  which  floriculture  has 
sustained  by  the  passing  away  of  "  the  master.” 
The  accounts  show  a  small  adverse  balance,  which 
no  doubt  the  new  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  wilt  do  his  best  this  year  to 
convert  into  a  surplus.  To  exhibitors  no  doubt  the 
official  list  of  the  flowers  shown  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  in  July  last  will  prove  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  but  the  general  members  of  the  Society 
will  find  most  to  interest  them  in  the  various 
reports  on  the  past  Carnation  season,  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Rowan,  Sydenham,  Keen,  Kew,  Hedderley, 
Herbert,  and  Witham,  and  the  numerous  tributes 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dodwell.  Thus  of  the 
Nestor  of  Carnation  growers,  Mr.  Martin  Rowan 
writes  : — 

"  By  the  entire  devotion  and  successful  labour  of 
a  long  floricultural  life  he  had  become  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Carnation  in  our  minds,  for,  if 
we  except  the  tree  and  Malmaiscn  sorts  in  which  he 
had  never  interested  himself,  there  is  not  a  section  of 
the  flower  of  which  leading  varieties  are  not  linked 
with  his  name. 

"After  intervals  of  interruption  to  what  he  has 
himself  described  as  the  recreation  of  his  life,  he 
settled  down  finally  to  Carnation  growing  and  ex¬ 
hibiting,  and  what  was  to  him  the  especially  con¬ 
genial  work  of  seedling  raising  while  at  Clapham, 
about  1875.  Here,  amid  something  more  than  the 
amateur's  usual  disadvantages  of  location,  he 
delighted  and  enriched  the  floral  world  with  a 
succession  of  splendid  seedlings,  which  remain  among 
the  best  flowers  of  their  classes  to  this  day. 

“With  one  of  his  temperament  and  artistic  per¬ 
ceptions  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  class  most 
combining  with  refinement  the  elements  of  character 
and  force  would  be  that  which  would  have  the  first 
attraction  for  him,  and  accordingly  we  find  his 
earliest  and  most  enduring  successes  among  the 
bizarre  flowers,  and  the  earliest  and  best  of  these 
among  the  scarlet  bizarres.  In  1878  was  first 
bloomed  the  fine  flower  named  after  his  old  friend, 
Robert  Lord,  followed  the  next  year  by  George, 
Fred,  Arthur  Medhurst,  and  Edward  Adams,  among 
the  scarlet  bizarres  ;  and  Harrison  Weir  and  H.  K. 
Mayor  among  the  crimsons  and  pink  and  purples 
respectively,  all  going  at  once  to  the  front  rank 
which  they  continue  to  occupy  to  the  present  time. 
Since  his  removal  to  Oxford,  in  1881,  we  have  had, 
in  order  of  time,  Henry  Cannell  (S.F.),  George 
Melville  (P.F.),  John  S.  Hedderley  (C.B.),  Mrs.  May 
(R.F.),  Alfred  (S.B.),  Gordon  Lewis  (P  F),  while 
only  this  last  season  he  has  left  us  in  his  Othello 
(S  B.),  and  in  the  rose  and  purple  flakes  which  he 
named  after  my  wife  and  myself,  what  he  thought 
the  three  best  flowers  of  these  classes  he  had  yet 
raised.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  those  grand  flowers  Robert  Houlgrave 
(S.B.),  William  Skirving  (P.P.B.),  and  Rob  Roy 
(R.F.),  are  all  the  product  of  seed  ripened  in  his 
garden. 

"  In  Picotees  the  list  is  not  so  great,  nor  the 
position  taken  by  the  flowers  relatively  so  important, 
yet  of  these,  Gertrude  (H.  Red),  Amy  Robsart 
(H.  Purple),  Little  Phil  (H.  Rose),  and  Norman 
Carr  (H.  Scarlet),  hold  rank  among  the  very  best  of 
their  respective  classes  ;  while  in  Mrs.  Lovatt  (H. 
Red),  issued  last  season,  he  anticipated  a  worthy 
compeer  of  these  fine  flowers. 

“  Among  fancies,  his  Eurydice  (crimson  and 
purple)  is  the  most  refined,  as  his  Maestro  (scarlet 
and  maroon)  is  the  boldest  and  most  effective  of  this 
section. 

"Of  a  long  list  of  fine  seifs  of  every  shade, 
Ivanhoe,  The  Moor  (deep  maroon),  Florizel  (rich 
claret),  Joe  Willett  (scarlet),  Mrs.  Dodwell  (salmon 
scarlet),  Gladys  (soft  pink),  and  Mrs.  Fred  (white), 
are  perhaps  those  which  have  found  highest  favour  ; 
and  his  Queen  of  Crimsons  and  Uncle  Tom  (dark 
maroon)  of  this  last  season,  the  raiser  thought  the 
best  of  these  tints  he  had  obtained. 

"  That  the  yellow  grounds,  with  their  highly 
picturesque  qualities,  did  not  earlier  engage  his 
attention  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes  ;  firstly,  to 


the  idea  which  prevailed  among  raisers  that  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  yellows  to  their  pure  white 
ground  flowers  meant  for  the  latter  something  like 
the  contamination  of  the  blackamoor  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  long  succession  of  cold  wet  summers 
experienced  during  the  period  of  his  Carnation  grow¬ 
ing  at  Clapham,  which  were  like  a  veto  on  the 
cultivation  of  these  flowers,  restricted,  as  they  were 
then,  practically,  to  those  of  Prince  of  Orange 
blood.  Amid  better  conditions,  at  Oxford,  he  was 
successful  in  raising  a  virtually  new  race  of  yellow 
grounds,  uniting  fine  quality  with  a  far  greater 
degree  of  vigour  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  these  flowers. 

"  That  these  handsome  things  should  have  become 
very  popular  was  to  be  expected,  though  we  cannot 
doubt  he  himself  was  intently  watching  for  some 
sudden  and  grand  break  which  might  nearly  presage, 
if  not  fully  realise,  the  golden  Curzon  or  Rob  Roy 
that  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.  But  art  is  long, 
life  is  short,  and  others  must  take  up  the  work  where 
he  has  had  to  lay  it  down  and  carry  it  further  stages 
on  to  its  full  development.  ^ 

“  How  much  we  owe  to  him  as  a  raiser  of  Carna¬ 
tions  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  fine  varieties  of 
his  raising,  which  swell  the  trade  growers’  lists,  and 
by  the  large  proportion  of  them  figuring  regularly  in 
the  winning  stands  of  exhibitors. 

"  A  writer  of  singular  clearness  and  force,  and  of 
acknowledged  authority  on  everything  that  con¬ 
cerned  his  favourite  flower,  he  had  also  the  faculty 
which  belongs  to  strong  individuality  of  exciting  in 
ethers  the  interest  he  felt  himself,  and  without 
abatement  of  the  credit  due  to  others  for  their  share 
in  the  work  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  revival  of  interest  in  the  Carna¬ 
tion  which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years. 

“With  those  who  knew  him,  and  especially  those 
who  also  grew  his  flowers,  he  will  long  remain  in 
pleasant  and  honoured  memory :  with  another 
generation  of  growers  he  will  have  taken  his  place 
among  the  '  Fathers.'  ” 

The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus  as  a  Border  P  ant. 
When  looking  through  an  old  Cambridgeshire 
garden  the  other  day,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  border  of  Gold-laced  Polyanthus — the 
plants  large,  grandly-flowered,  and  in  a  few  cases  of 
very  high  quality.  The  plants  were  at  least  two 
years  old,  and  they  were  growing  in  a  border  of 
rich  deep  black  mould,  a  line  of  nut  bushes  at  the 
back  affording  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun.  There 
were  altogether  quite  fifty  plants,  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  the  seed  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at 
Reading,  and  what  was  particularly  striking  about 
the  strain  was  the  high  quality  of  many  of  the 
individuals.  A  black  and  also  a  red  ground,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  really  very  fine.  The  owner  of  the 
garden,  though  ignorant  of  the  florists’  properties  in 
the  Polyanthus,  was  quite  sensible  of  their  beauty, 
and  will  save  a  little  seed  from  these  two  particular 
plants  with  a  view  to  further  improvement.  It  is 
when  fine  varieties  are  grown  into  large  plants  and 
densely  bloomed  that  some  idea  can  be  raised  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  Gold-laced  Polyanthus.  Black  and 
gold,  or  red  and  gold,  form  striking  contrasts, 
especially  so  in  this  particular  case,  where,  in  all  the 
best  types,  the  golden  centre  was  free  from  any  spot 
or  blemish.  Then  the  variation  was  great.  It  is 
sometimes  said  by  those  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Gold-laced  Polyanthus  that  there  is  a  great 
sameness  of  character.  That  there  is  a  uniformity 
in  the  marking  of  the  type  cannot  be  denied,  but  so 
far  from  sameness  there  is  great  variation  in  detail, 
and  a  most  striking  brilliancy,  and  it  does  appear  to 
me  there  is  a  richer  perfume  given  forth  by  the 
Gold-laced  section  than  from  the  giant  type,  with 
their  immense  variation  in  colour,  and  there  is  great 
refinement  in  a  good  strain  of  the  Gold-laced  section. 

A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Churnside,  sent  me 
some  trusses  of  fine  Gold-laced  Border  Maid,  a 
large,  striking  and  rich  black  ground,  edged  with  the 
deepest  gold,  and  to  all  appearance  an  excellent 
grower.  These  trusses  of  bloom  quite  scented  the 
room,  so  powerful  was  the  perfume.  What  I  fear 
operates  to  discredit  the  Gold-laced  Polyanthus  is 
the  wretched  stuff  in  the  way  of  seed  sold  by  some 
seedsmen.  I  have  seen  seed  of  gold-laced  named 
varieties  offered  to  the  trade  at  5s.  per  oz.,  when  I 
imagine  there  is  not  enough  of  named  varieties 
grown  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
furnish  a  solitary  ounce  of  seed! — R.  D. 


CANONS  OF  JUDGING. 

Your  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  in 
connection  with  the  small  schedule  of  classes  issued 
by  the  Southern  Pink  Society  which  you  referred  to 
last  week,  that  a  remarkable  novelty  is  supplied  in 
the  form  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  judges’ 
awards  in  the  laced  or  florists’  classes  are  to  be 
based.  The  exceeding  value  of  these  directions  to 
the  judges  is,  first,  that  the  committee,  the  proper 
body  for  the  purpose,  define  the  basis  on  which 
awards  shall  be  made,  and  through  their  publication, 
in  the  second  place,  they  show  exhibitors  what 
points  to  aim  at  in  selecting  their  exhibition 
blooms. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  this  principle 
widely  adopted  in  connection,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
with  all  shows,  not  that  in  every  case  could  it  be  so 
clearly  laid  down  as  in  the  case  of  some  forms  of 
florists’  flowers,  such  as  Pinks,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Roses,  Pansies,  or  Chrysanthemums,  etc. ;  but,  at 
least,  it  would  be  doing  something  to  furnish  what 
seems  to  be  greatly  desired,  a  series  of  Canons  of 
Judging,  of  all  things  that  come  into  competition  at 
horticultural  exhibitions. 

Recently  this  requirement  has  come  very  much  to 
the  front,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  now, 
as  presumably  during  all  the  time  that  shows  have 
been  in  existence,  exhibitors  have  been  in  a  condition 
of  uncertainty  as  to  how  their  products  may  be 
judged.  They  have  so  far  been  dependent  on  the 
various  peculiarities  of  judges,  or  their  diverse 
notions  of  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  not,  that 
there  never  has  been  established  any  clearly  defined 
reliable  system  of  judging,  hence  very  often  awards 
assume  a  very  chaotic  character.  The  world  of 
exhibitors  have  long  been  asking  for  the  formulation 
of  a  series  of  judging  canons,  by  which  judges  shall 
be  bound  and  guided.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  perhaps,  to  formulate  what  would  be  a 
satisfactory  code  ;  still  I  may  add  that  no  one  seems 
yet  ever  to  have  attempted  it,  if  I  may  except, 
perhaps,  Glenny  in  his  "  Properties  of  Flowers,” 
whose  work  in  no  way  now  meets  present  require¬ 
ments. 

What  the  committee  of  the  Pink  Society  has  done, 
however,  shows  what  committees  may  do.  They 
may,  if  they  chose,  formulate  with  their  schedules 
certain  judging  conditions,  and  these  the  exhibitors 
would  aspire  to  reach  in  their  products,  and  judges 
would  by  their  engagements  be  bound  absolutely 
to  regard. — An  Old  Exhibitor. 

- - 

PEACHES  AND  NECTAR- 

INKS  ON  WALLS. 

These  too  often  receive  the  worst  possible  treatment, 
and  yet  are  expected  to  yield  a  crop  of  fruit  which 
they  sometimes  fail  to  do,  solely  through  the  mis¬ 
management  which  they  are  subjected  to  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  foundation  for  the  ensuing 
year’s  crop  is  laid.  My  own  observations  have  long 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  spring  frosts  are  far 
from  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  frequent  paucity  of 
the  out-door  crops  of  these  fruits,  and  that  unripened 
and  weakly-grown  wood  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
cause  of  failure.  The  thinning  out  of  the  shoots  is 
done  in  too  gingerly  a  manner,  too  much  wood  being 
retained,  which  is  smothered  up  with  a  dense  amount 
of  foliage  through  which  neither  sun  nor  air  can 
penetrate,  as  both  should  do.  I  maintain  that  the 
growths  when  fastened  into  the  wall  should  be  at 
such  a  distance  apart  that  the  foliage  of  one  shoot 
should  not  overlap  or  shade  the  one  next  below  it^ 
and  if  this  were  always  done  and  the  trees  kept  clear 
of  insects  as  they  ought  to  be,  much  finer  fruit  and 
more  certain  crops  would  result,  because  then  the 
well-ripened  wood  would  bristle  with  sound,  well- 
matured  and  plump  fruit  buds,  better  calculated  to 
resist  the  exigencies  of  adverse  seasons,  and  which 
would  be  retained  on  the  wood  instead  of  falling  off 
as  is  the  case  with  immature  wood.  Besides,  the 
stronger  flowers  naturally  throw  finer  fruit  and  bring 
it  quicker  to  maturity.  'I'o  overcrowding  of  the 
wood,  allowing  the  young  growths  to  be  denuded  of 
foliage  by  aphides,  and  insufficiency  of  water  at  the 
roots,  may  be  attributed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
failures  which  occur  in  the  out-door  cultivation  of 
these  justly  favourite  fruits.— IF. B.G. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautilul 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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THE  ELMS,  CASTLE  BAR, 
EALING. 

Of  the  many  pretty  suburban  residences  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  palpitating  City,  those  which 
occupy  this  particularly  favoured  region,  are  hardly 
to  be  excelled.  In  a  place  like  Ealing  where  de¬ 
tached  villas  abound  in  large  numbers,  each  enjoying 
a  certain  amount  of  privacy,  and  a  prospect  more  or 
less  pleasing,  what  wonder  that  they  are  eagerly 


Brent  valley.and  the  scholastic  town  of  classic  Harrow. 

There  Byron  went  to  school  to  "  pore  o'er  the 
precepts  by  pedagogues  taught,”  and  there  also 
many  of  our  distinguished  men  passed  some  of  their 
earlier  years. 

In  the  opposite  direction  lies  the  Thames  Valley, 
and  beyond  the  picturesque  borough  of  Richmond  ; 
while,  when  the  mists  permit,  the  modern  Babylon 
itself  may  loom  in  sight. 


The  conservatory',  which  is  a  handsome  structure 
was  first  visited  ;  and,  besides  the  usual  flowering 
and  foliage  subjects,  a  fine  specimen  Araucaria 
excelsa,  about  8  ft.  high,  with  lovely  spreading 
branches,  demanded  attention.  Round  this  beautiful 
Pine  were  grouped  such  things  as  Seaforthia  elegans 
Grevillea  robusta.  Ferns,  &c.,  the  Soft  Shield  Fern 
(Aspidium  angulare),  being  particularly  pleasing. 
Tritellia  uniflora,  which  Mr.  Edwards  uses  with 


A  Group  of  Daffodils.  (See  page  551.) 


sought  for,  and  made  the  most  of  when  obtained  ? 

The  houses  themselves,  and  the  pretty  plots  by 
which  they  are  encompassed,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  that  friendly  horticultural  rivalry  which  is  here 
apparent,  and  which  has  consequently  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  that  concise  but  indicative  phrase,  "garden- 
town.” 

The  Elms,  however,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch,  is  situated  on  the  apex  of  the  hill,  or  "  bar,” 
and,  in  consequence,  possesses  many  advantages 
over  a  large  number  of  its  well-to-do  compeers.  On 
the  one  hand  it  commands  extensive  views  of  the 


Having  now  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of 
The  Elms’  surroundings,  we  will  devote  the  remain¬ 
ing  phrases  to  a  description,  or  an  indication,  of  its 
little  paradise.  The  house  itself  is  commodious  and 
well  appointed,  which  the  proprietor,  W.  Owen, 
Esq.,  has  done  much  to  beautify,  and  otherwise 
rendered  substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  horti¬ 
culture  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  Edwards,  the  skilful  gardener,  who,  since  his 
first  appearance  here,  about  eight  years  ago,  has 
demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  plant 
culture. 


considerable  effect,  although  out  of  bloom,  still  does 
duty  as  an  edging  to  other  plants.  As  this  charm¬ 
ing  little  Star-flower  does  well  out  of  doors  with  me, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  be  used — say  in  conjunction 
with  Silene  or  Myosotis — as  a  spring  bedder,  which 
its  freedom  of  flowering  and  simplicity  of  culture 
would  fullyjustify.  As  regards  climbers,  they  are  only 
used  sparingly  in  this  conservatory,  there  being  little 
else  than  Plumbago  capensis  and  Cobaea  scandens 
variegata.  Thence  to  the  vineries  where,  in  the 
advanced  house.  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland’s  Sweet¬ 
water  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  were  doing  well.  Con- 
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tinuing  we  entered  the  potting  house,  which  is  roofed 
with  glass,  and  attached  to  the  vineries.  Here  Mr. 
Edwards’  assistants  can  comfortably  acquire  the  art 
of  potting  plants,  and  otherwise  pick  up  some  of  the 
principles  of  horticulture.  The  only  objection  I  ex¬ 
perienced  was  a  nasal  one,  for  Wood’s  Le  Fruitier, 
judging  by  its  odour,  must  be  very  energetic  in  its 
operation.  Now  we  proceed  to  the  new  Peach  house, 
just  erected  by  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  on  the 
most  approved  pattern.  This  house  is  6o  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  in  addition  to  the  latest  improvements,  the  glass 
on  the  roof,  where  it  overlaps,  is  rounded  off,  or 
scalloped  out,  so  that  the  rain-water  being  thus 
attracted  to  the  middle  of  the  panes,  the  sash-bars 
are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  A  sharp  shower 
gave  its  ocular  proof  of  this,  and  it  was  quite  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  tiny  wavelets  succeed  each  other  in 
cascade  order. 

The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  this  well-built  structure  were  swelling  into 
tangible  proportions  ;  although  Sea  Eagle,  a  late 
variety,  was,  in  respect  to  size,  in  advance  of 
Alexander,  for  instance,  which  ripened  its  fruit 
outside  on  July  5th  last  year.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  given  some  attention  to  this  matter,  and,  as  a 
result,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  on  this 
subject,  which  essay  was  read  before  the  Ealing 
Gardener’s  Society  a  short  time  ago.  It  created  a 
healthy  discussion,  for  no  matter  how  perfect  one’s 
deas  may  be  on  general  questions,  there  are  always 
some  points  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
other  cultivators. 

The  Tomato  or  Cucumber  house  was  next  visited. 
This  building  is  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principles,  and  by  the  same  firm,  as  the 
Peach-house.  Here  the  Tomato  was  already  setting 
its  fruit,  and  Mr.  Edwards  favours  Sutton’s  Ai, 
Conference,  Perfection  and  its  golden  form.  This 
house  is  a  veritable  gem,  for  no  amateur  could  look 
upon  it  without  experiencing  the  most  profound 
desire  to  be  its  owner. 

Another  house  close  by  is  of  larger  dimensions, 
measuring  40  ft.  by  i8ft.,  and  will,  doubtless,  as  the 
season  advances,  become  furnished  with  iloral 
wealth  of  an  interesting  character.  The  front  is 
occupied  with  pits  or  frames,  wherein  Chrysan¬ 
themums  now  are,  but  which  by-and-bye  are 
destined  to  receive  more  notice  and  a  superior 
place.  The  heating  and  water  arrangements  are 
perfect,  and  Mr.  Edwards  testifies  to  the  expedition 
and  ability  with  which  these  houses  were  erected 
by  the  firm  above  mentioned.  The  fact  of  the  cost 
exceeding  ^^500  goes  a  long  way  to  show  that  Mr. 
Owen  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  matters  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  A  stove  and  an  intermediate  house  completes 
the  list  of  glass  structures,  which  together  with 
about  two  acres  of  garden  ground,  affords  a  very 
respectable  field  for  operations. 

The  vegetable,  fruit,  and  pleasure  gardens  can 
only  be  barely  noticed.  The  former  is  in  a  thriving 
condition,  and  the  fruit  indications  are  superb. 

With  reference  to  fruit  trees,  I  often  think  the 
suburban  garden  has  an  advantage,  for  the  formal 
line  of  demarcation  is  partly  obliterated  ;  in  fact — 

“  One  looks  on  his  neighbour’s  and  fancies  they’re 
'ees. 

Your  neighbour  does  likewise  and  covets  your 
trees.” 

As  to  the  flowers,  well  they  are  always  interesting, 
especially  those  on  the  rockery  ;  for  they  possessed 
that  wonderful  bit  of  colour  which  Richard 
Jefferys  said,  to  him,  was  a  sort  of  food. 

Sufficient  to  say  that  great  clumps  of  white  Arabis, 
Yellow  Alyssum,  and  purple  Aubrietia,  so  far 
unsteadied  my  gaze,  that  for  some  time  afterwards 
I  saw  everything  else  through  a  floral  medium.— 
C.  B.  G..  Acton,  W. 

- .im. - 

BLUE  PRIMROSES. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  attempted  by  hybridists 
in  connection  with  all  forms  of  Primroses,  native 
and  foreign,  yet  it  does  seem  as  if  the  production  of 
a  really  blue  tint  in  any  of  them  was  not  to  be.  We 
have,  for  instance,  had  the  ”  blue  ”  Chinese  Prim¬ 
rose  with  us  now  for  some  years.  Efforts  of  the 
most  industrious  and  patient  kind  have  been  made  to 
deepen  its  hue,  but  without  success.  The  flower 
has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  but  the  lavender 
tint,  which  is  not  blue,  still  remains.  The  purest 
blue,  somewhat  of  a  vdolet  tint,  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  one  or  two  show  self  Auriculas,  such  as 


Sapphire,  but  the  colour  is  after  all  dull  when  com¬ 
pared  with  a  bright  blue.  In  garden  Polyanthuses 
we  have  never  seen  a  decent  blue,  for  the  old  P. 
elator  caerulea  is  a  poor  washy  thing,  whilst  of  all 
the  millions  of  border  forms  raised  a  bright  or 
bluish  purple  is  the  nearest  approach  to  blue  yet 
seen.  If  we  take  any  of  the  imported  species  we 
find  naturally  the  nearest  approach  to  blue  perhaps 
in  such  as  denticulata  or  purpurea,  but  neither  can 
well  be  termed  blue,  even  with  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

The  fact  is  Nature  seems  to  have  absolutely  denied 
to  us  blue  tints  in  the  Primrose  family,  although  we 
have  some  that  approach  to  the  denied  hue.  We 
have  long  been  trying  to  deepen  the  mauve  or  pale 
lavender  tints  found  in  P.  obconica,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  I  saw  just  recently  still  existing 
a  few  plants  of  the  Primrose  Blue  Gem  I  raised  some 
years  ago  at  Bedfont,  and  though  leaving  much  to 
be  desired  was  yet  the  nearest  approach  to  blue  in 
this  plant  I  had  ever  seen.  All  the  blue  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  which  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  raised 
differ  materially  from  the  BedfonCform  ;  they  seem 
to  be  the  product  of  other  blood.  They,  however, 
constitute  a  very  charming  and  interesting  strain, 
and  may  eventually  produce  very  blue  flowers.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  they  now  come  into  commerce, 
as  others  will  then  be  able  to  try  their  hands  at 
hybridising  and  selecting.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  any  efforts  in  that  direction  can  only  succeed 
when  the  plants  are  entirely  isolated  from  all  other 
Primulaceae. — A.  D. 

- mf - 

BOTANICAL  EXPLORATION  IN 
BORNEO, 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  by  way 
of  introduction,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  original 
English  explorers  of  Borneo  from  a  botanical  and 
social  standpoint  were  Sir  James  Brooke,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak  ;  Mr., 
now  Sir  Hugh  Low,  late  of  Perak,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  Mr.,  now  Sir  Spencer  St.  John, 
and  he  mentioned  that  to  them  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  credit  of  making  Borneo  as  interesting  and  as 
commercially  important  as  it  is  to-day.  To  Sir 
Hugh  Low  especially  belongs  the  credit  of  exploring 
the  gigantic  mountain  lying  inland  from  the  north¬ 
western  coast,  viz..  Kina  Balu,  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  was  hereon  that  he  discovered  the  gigantic  and 
curious  species  of  Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes)  that 
have  been  the  admiration  of  botanists  and  horti¬ 
culturists  alike,  since  they  were  figured  and  described 
by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  Transaction  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  some  years  ago.  The 
lecturer  then  stated  that  his  own  inclination  for 
travel  in  the  tropics  had  been  fostered  by  his  having 
seen  and  read  such  classical  works  as  Hooker’s 
“Himalayan  Journals,”  Low’s  “Sarawak,”  “The 
Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,"  by  the  late  Charles 
Darwin,  Wallace’s  “Malay  Archipelago,”  and  St. 
John’s  “  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.” 
Having  decided  to  visit  Borneo  in  1877,  Mr. 
Burbidge  saw  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  the  late  Miss 
Marianna  North,  who  had  then  recently  returned 
from  Sarawak,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  and  others  who 
had  been  there,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
the  record  of  which  was  published  in  extenso  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  1880  under  the  title  of  “  The  Gardens  of 
the  Sun.” 

Borneo  was  said  to  be,  next  to  Australia  and  New 
Guinea,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being  about 
800  miles  long  and  600  miles  broad  at  its  widest 
diameter.  It  is  divided  by  the  Equator,  its  total 
area  being  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  natives  are  the  Malays  or 
dominant  rulers  who  occupy  the  coast  line  and 
rivers,  and  the  Dyaks,  or  Borneans  proper  of  the 
interior.  The  language  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
generally  is  Malay,  a  language  soft  and  musical,  easy 
to  learn  and  very  expressive,  which  is  spoken  by 
people  of  all  European  nationalities,  as  also  by  the 
Chinese  settlers  of  Singapore  and  those  who  visit 
Borneo  and  other  islands  adjacent  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  Brunei,  a  water 
city,  standing  on  a  large  inland  lake,  containing 
15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  The  Palm-thatched 
houses  are  all  built  on  piles,  and  no  doubt  closely 
resemble  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  of  Europe 
centuries  upon  centuries  ago.  Mr.  Burbidge  reached 
Borneo  via  Johore  and  Singapore,  and  after  visiting 


the  Lawas  and  Limbang  and  Pandarowan  Rivers  he 
made  two  journeys  to  Kina  Balu,  and  a  voyage  to 
the  Sulu  Archipelago,  which  lays  about  midway 
between  N.  Borneo  and  Mindanao,  the  most  southern 
point  in  the  Philippine  group.  After  describing  the 
peculiar  climate  of  Kina  Balu  and  the  vegetation 
found  thereon,  special  mention  was  made  of 
Nepenthes  villosa,  N.  Lowi,  N.  Edwardsiana,  N. 
Harryana,  N.  Burbidgeae,  and  N.  Rajah,  the  last- 
named,  together  with  the  two-spurred  N.  bicalcarata, 
having  been  introduced  alive  to  English  gardens  by 
our  traveller,  who  said  he  should  ever  regret  that  the 
first-named  four  species  yet  awaited  some  more 
fortunate  collector  high  up  the  rocky  plateaux  of 
their  native  mountain.  The  Perns  of  Borneo  were 
described  as  being  most  luxuriant,  and  often  of  a 
noble  character,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  has  published 
a  list  of  more  than  fifty  species  which  Mr.  Burbidge 
collected  in  that  island  for  the  first  time.  Graphic 
descriptions  were  given  of  tropical  vegetation — 
Palms  and  Cycads,  Bamboos  and  Musas,  or  Plan¬ 
tains,  Tree  Ferns  and  Orchids,  all  free  and  beautiful 
in  the  open  air  in  a  land  of  eternal  summer  near  the 
Equator  where  winter  is  unknown.  The  lecturer 
also  described  the  beautiful  mystery  of  a  tropical 
forest  with  its  blue-green  undergrowth,  and  the 
Orchids,  the  birds  and  monkeys,  all  up  in  the  tree 
top  at  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  overhead.  The  best  collect¬ 
ing  grounds  were  said  to  be  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
or  margins  of  islets  and  along  the  creeks,  or  high 
up  the  mountains. 

A  short  list  of  plants  introduced  alive  by  Mr. 
Burbidge  includes  Nepenthes  Rajah,  N.  bicalca¬ 
rata,  Jasminum  gracillimum,  Cypripedium  Lasv- 
rencianum,  Pothos  celatocaulis,  Pinanga  Veitchi, 
Aerides  Burbidgei,  Cryptocoryne  caudato,  Pipto- 
spatha  insignis,  and  other  Arads,  Phalaenopsis 
Mariae,  and  Burbidgei  nitida,  a  new  genus  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Burbidge  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
of  Kew.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  mentioned  how 
largely  our  enterprising  nurserymen  had  ever  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  rare  garden 
vegetation,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  government 
facilities  might  be  more  generally  accorded  to  duly 
accredited  collectors,  and  he  also  expressed  a  hope 
that  no  great  scientific  expedition  would  in  future  be 
allowed  to  leave  our  shores — as  did  H.M.S.  Challenger 
— without  having  a  practical  and  efficient  plant 
collector  on  board.  After  alluding  to  the  success  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  to  whom  facilities 
were  accorded  by  the  naval  authorities  on  his  visit 
to  Japan  in  i860,  and  to  Australia  and  South  Seas  in 
1864,  the  lecturer  characterised  explorers  and 
collectors  as  real  soldiers  of  science,  impelled  to  do 
their  best  from  inner  springs,  and  not  merely  from 
outer  or  pecuniary  considerations.  They  were 
described  as  brave  men  who  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  did  their  best  for  society  at  large,  and  so 
were  as  deserving  of  public  recognition  as  were 
other  workers  in  the  public  service. 

- - 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW. 

The  Auricula  growers  had  their  annual  field  day  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  they  never  had  a  much  more 
successful  one  in  the  South,  for  if  w’hat  florists 
understand  as  quality  did  not  run  high,  there  was 
a  large  display  of  plants,  bright,  fresh,  and  as 
attractive  as  of  yore,  and  the  season  suiting  we  had 
contributions  from  such  doughty  northern  champions 
as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Low’fields,  Burton-in- 
Lonsdale ;  and  Mr.  Ben.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield ;  but 
it  was  not  a  northern  man’s  day,  and  these  famous 
growers  failed  to  maintain  their  usual  supremacy. 
Another  grower  of  high  repute,  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
also  failed  to  hold  his  own  in  the  leading  classes, 
being  well  beaten  all  round  by  his  brother  official, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  of  Reading,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Society,  and  other  Reading  growers. 

For  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood  was  first  with  Abbe  Lizst  (Douglas),  Richard 
Headley  (Lightbody),  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite), 
Marmion  (Douglas),  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow),  Mrs.  Dod- 
well  (Woodhead),  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire), 
Geo.  Rudd  (Woodhead),  Geo.  Lightbody  (Headley), 
Acme  (Reid),  Black  Bess  (Woodhead),  and  Prince  of 
Greens  (Traill).  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was  second, 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  third,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  fourth, 
Mr.  R.  Patterson,  Ashburne  Gardens,  Sunderland, 
fifth,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Vis¬ 
countess  Chewton,  sixth.  For  six  varieties,  dis- 
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similar,  Mr.  Henwood  was  again  first,  with  Geo. 
Rudd  (Woodhead),  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire), 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow), 
Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead),  and  Geo.  Lightbody 
(Headley).  In  this  competition  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders 
got  into  the  second  place,  Mr.  Douglas  being  again 
third,  with  Mr.  Patterson  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite 
fifth,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston,  Clapham  Park,  sixth.  For 
four,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bishops  Stortford, 
came  to  the  front  with  Geo.  Lightbody  (Headley), 
Heather  Bell  (Horner),  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow),  and 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite) ;  and  next  in  order  of 
merit  came  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  of  Reading,  Mr.  W.  F. 
P.  Meakin,  Castle  Hill,  Duffield,and  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen, 
Southampton.  Mr.  W.  Badcock,  Oxford  Road, 
Reading,  had  the  best  pair  in  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Wood- 
head),  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  followed 
by  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading,  Mr. 
Meakin,  and  Mr.  A.  Fisk,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 

The  awards  in  the  single  specimen  classes,  always 
an  interesting  feature  to  those  of  the  Auricula 
cult,  were  as  follows : — Green-edged :  First,  Mr. 
Henwood,  with  James  Hannaford  (Simonite) ; 
second, T.J.Bennett-Poe,  Esq., with  Rev.F.D.  Horner 
(Simonite):  third -and  fourth.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner; 
and  fifth,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  the  same  variety ;  sixth, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill) ;  seventh, 
Mr.  W.  Badcock ;  and  eighth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  Grey-edged  ;  First  and  second, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  ;  third  and  fifth,  Mr.  Henwood; 
and  fourth,  Mr.  Patterson,  all  showing  George 
Lightbody ;  sixth,  Mr.  W'^.  Smith,  with  Rachel 
(Horner) ;  seventh,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  his  Marmion  ; 
and  eight,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  one  of  Mr. 
Simonite’s  seedlings.  White-edged  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Smith ;  second,  Mr.  Patterson ;  and  third,  Mr. 
Sanders,  all  with  Acme ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
with  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  fifth  and  sixth,  Mr.  Simonite, 
with  Heatherbell ;  seventh,  Mr.  Henwood,  with 
John  Simonite  (Walker)  ;  and  eighth,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Selfs  :  First,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  second  and  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  with 
Mrs.  Potts  ;  fifth.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Fairy  ; 
sixth,  Mr.  Simonite,  with  Haide  (Simonite) ;  seventh. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Doris  ;  and  eighth,  Mr. 
Henwood,  with  Mrs.  Potts. 

Mr.  Douglas  secured  the  first  prize  for  fifty  plants, 
the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co.  being  a 
good  second ;  and  the  premier  show  Auricula  was 
Mr.  B.  Simonite's  Dr.  Hardy,  a  very  good  green- 
edged  flower,  which  also  secured  Mr.  W.  Smith's 
special  prize  for  the  best  green-edged  seedling. 

The  Alpine  Auriculas  were  also  in  strong  force, 
but  these  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  deteriorating 
in  quality,  and  were  hardly  so  bright  a  lot  as  usual. 
Mr.  C.  Phillips,  of  Reading,  came  well  to  the  front 
in  this  section,  showing  many  of  his  own  seedlings. 
In  his  first  prize  collection  of  twelve  Mr.  Phillips 
had  Evelyn  Phillips,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  New  Color, 
Fire  Fly,  A.  C.  Barth  olomew,  Florence  Henwood, 
Dot,  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Barnett,  nearly  all  of  his  own 
raising.  Mr.  W.  L  Walker  was  second ;  Mr. 
Douglas,  third  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  fourth  ;  and  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  fifth.  Mr.  Phillips  had  also  the  best  six 
in  Miss  Frost,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Defiance,  Dot, 
Florence  Henwood,  and  a  seedling ;  and  here  Mr. 
Douglas  was  second;  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  gardener, 
Merrow  Rectory,  Guildford,  fourth  ;  and  Mr. 
Sanders,  fifth.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  had  the  best  four 
plants  in  Miss  Moon,  T.  E.  Henwood,  Mrs.  Martin, 
and  a  seedling  ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  had  the  best  gold- 
centred  variety  in  his  seedling  Evelyn  Phillips,  while 
Turner's  Edith,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  was 
the  best  of  the  white-centred  section. 

The  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  call  for  little  com¬ 
ment,  being  only  of  an  ordinary  character  and 
introducing  us  to  no  novelties  of  any  great  merit. 
The  fancy  Auriculas  and  fancy  Polyanthuses  were 
very  good  considering  the  hail  and  heavy  rains  some 
of  them  had  stood ;  and  the  collections  of  Primula 
species  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co.  were  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character. 

The  prizes  for  seedling  Auriculas  were  awarded  as 
follows  : — Green-edged  :  First,  Rev.  F,  D.  Horner, 
with  T.  E.  Henwood  (Simonite)  ;  second,  Mr. 
Simonite,  with  the  same  variety.  Grev-edged  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  with  Francis  Sanders. 
White-edged  :  First  and  second.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
with  Albatross  and  Bridesmaid.  Selfs :  First,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  with  Mrs.  C.  Phillips.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  for  a 
lovely  brilliant  yellow  self  named  Buttercup  ;  to  Mr. 
C.  Phillips  for  his  rich  deep  maroon  self,  Mrs.  C. 
Phillips ;  and  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  a  fine  black 
self  variety  named  Raven,  and  for  his  promising 
green-edged  variety,  T.  E.  Henwood. 


NOTES  FROM  A  SOUTH 

NORFOLK  GARDEN, 

We  had  some  beautiful  showers  on  the  i2th,  after 
four  weeks  of  very  dry  weather,  and  since  then  more 
has  fallen  to  the  gratification  of  everyone  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  the  total  rainfall  from  the  ist  of 
January  to  the  nth  inst.  was  under  3|  inches.  Still 
vegetation  was  making  rapid  strides  ;  we  could  see 
things  grow.  Spring  sown  Onions  came  up  quick 
and  well, and  the  same  must  be  said  of  young  Carrots 
Turnips,  Peas,  Potatos,  &c.,  which  are  all  growing 
very  freely.  I  never  had  such  a  good  bed  of  Spring 
Cabbages  so  early  in  the  season  as  this  spring's,  they 
seem  to  have  been  growing  all  the  winter,  which 
has  been  a  favourable  one  for  all  hardy  vegetables. 
The  spring,  too,  has  been  a  most  favourable  one. 
We  have  not  had  any  hail  storms  or  falls  of  snow, 
such  as  has  been  our  experience  in  past  years.  Pears 
are  very  full  of  bloom  and  commenced  to  open  their 
flowers  on  the  6th  inst.  Cherries,  which  abound  in  this 
locality,  are  also  very  full  of  bloom,  and  have  been 
out  a  fortnight.  Plums,  too,  are  full  of  bloom  again, 
as  also  are  Apples,  but  the  latter  are  not  yet  out. 
All  wall  trees  are  looking  healthy  and  flowering 
freely,  and  in  some  places  Apricots  have  set  very 
thickly  and  have  obtained  a  good  size  already. 
Figs  on  the  open  walls  are  showing  a  good  crop 
and  are  bursting  into  leaf. 

We  have  commenced  to  harden  off  a  good  number 
of  bedding  plants  ;  the  weather  has  been  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  inviting  to  be  in  advance  of  former  seasons. 
If  anything  has  seemed  to  be  hindered  by  the  spell 
of  dry  weather  it  is  the  grass  land,  as  on  both  lawn 
and  meadow  there  has  been  very  little  grass  to  cut 
or  feed;  but  now  all  this  is  changed.  We  see 
a  difference  every  day  since  the  rain  came.  A  row 
of  the  scarlet  Anemone  Coronaria,  sometimes  called 
the  Irish  Anemone,  which  is  never  disturbed,  but 
treated  as  an  herbaceous  plant,  dried  up  in  the  last  few 
days  of  the  dry  weather  and  were  soon  spoilt  as 
they  were  last  year.  This  is  an  Anemone  which 
I  don't  see  in  any  other  garden  but  this.  I  think  it  was 
planted  about  twenty  years  ago  by  my  employer  who 
is  very  fond  of  it.  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  fruitfull 
year  again — there  is  every  prospect  of  it.  Goose¬ 
berries  are  very  full ;  Currants  not  yet  in  bloom. 
The  Strawberry  plantations  look  healthy  and  strong, 
but  I  have  not  seen  one  expanded  bloom  yet,  but 
they  are  things  that  grow  away  freely  if  we  have  a 
little  showery  weather. — T .L. 

- »*■ - 

BIRMINGHAM  DAFFODIL  SHOW. 

Daffodils  orNarcissi  are  now  so  deservealy  popular 
that  a  Special  Exhibition  of  these  flowers  was  held 
on  the  i8th  and  igth  inst.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  Society,  and  was  considered 
the  best  exhibition  of  Narcissi  ever  held,  excepting 
that  of  the  celebrated  Conference,  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers  and  growers  of  this 
popular  plant  to  know  something  about  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  seen  there,  so  I  send  you  a  few  words. 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  staged  a  very 
fine  lot,  and  easily  won  the  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a 
collection  in  a  given  space.  They  were  admirably 
set  up,  and  there  was  a  freshness  and  brightness 
about  the  collection.  Leading  kinds  of  most  of  the 
sections  were  well  represented,  amongst  them 
Madame  de  Graaff,  a  bunch  of  thirteen  grand 
blooms  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  ;  Glory  of  Leyden,  very 
fine  ;  Mrs.  Vincent,  a  flower  of  refined  quality  with 
small  white  trumpet ;  P.  R.  Barr,  a  smaller  Emperor, 
a  very  fine  refined  flower  of  a  bright  shade  of  yellow  ; 
and  V/.  P.  Milnes,  of  the  small  trumpet  section.  Of 
the  shortened  cupped  varieties  were  Maurice  Vil- 
morin,  soft  cream  with  orange  cup  ;  Incomparabilis 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry, 
a  soft  creamy  white  self ;  Madame  Madeline  de 
Graaff,  of  the  Incomparabilis  section,  pure  white 
perianth,  the  cup  lemon,  margined  with  bright 
orange,  a  lovely  variety :  Incomparabilis  Goliah,  one 
of  the  starry  type,  creamy  yellow  perianth,  with 
bright  yellow  cup;  and  Leedsii  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster,  white  with  light  yellow  cup,  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  flower.  In  this  collection  were  most  of  the 
standard  varieties. 

Messrs.  Peter  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  staged  a  grand  lot  of  Narcissi  and 
other  things.  Amongst  the  former  were  Queen  of 
Spain,  a  beautiful,  small  flowered,  delicate  cream 
colour,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  dozen  bunches ; 
Incomparabilis  Beauty,  a  striking  variety ;  Incom¬ 


parabilis  Commander,  a  beautiful  variety ;  Poeticus 
gfandiflorus,  very  fine  ;  Nelsoni  Aurantius,  and  De 
Graaff,  Napoleon  HI.,  all  very  fine,  besides  a  large 
collection  of  others. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  in  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers  fine  examples  of  Narcissus 
P.  R.  Barr,  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  Leedsii  Katharine 
Spurralls,  very  fine;  Maurice  Vilmorin,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Leedsii  Marie  Magdalene  De  Graaff, 
Poeticus  grandiflorus,  very  fine  ;  Madame  De  Graaff, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  two  large 
bunches  of  the  old  single  sweet-scented  Jonquil, 
which  were  much  admired  ;  Mr.  Walter  Ware,  and 
Incomparabilis  Queen  Sophie,  very  distinct,  and 
other  fine  sorts. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  had  in  his  display  of 
Tulips  and  Narcissi  very  fine  examples  of  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Burbidgii  John  Bain,  Barrii  con- 
spicua,  wonderfully  fine  ;  and  a  very  fine  type  of  the 
Campernelle  Rigulosus ;  also  Wm.  Goldring,  the 
Swan's  Neck  Daffodil,  very  fine  indeed. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  contributed 
several  new  varieties,  including  seedlings,  some  of  a 
promising  character.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  sent  some  fine  seedlings  and  new  varieties  ; 
and  Messrs.  De  Graaff  Brothers  sent  a  fine  lot  of 
seedlings  and  new  varieties. 

In  the  competing  classes,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob’s 
first  prize  twelve  varieties  consisted  of  Leedsii  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Backhousei  Wm.  Wilkes,  Nelsoni  major, 
Nelsoni  Aurantius,  and  the  following  Incomparabilis 
varieties,  viz. — Duchess  of  Westminster,  Princess 
Mary,  Maurice  Vilmorin,  Barrii  conspicua,  Cynosum, 
Flora  Wilson,  Figaro,  and  Titan,  an  excellent  lot. 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Norton  Nurseries, 
first  prize  lot  of  six  varieties  contained  fine  blooms, 
viz. — Emperor,  Empress,  Rev.  J.  B,  M.  Camm, 
Mrs.  Camm,  Grandees  and  Madame  de  Graaff. 

The  following  new  varieties  were  selected  for 
Awards: — Silver  Medals  to  Weardale  Perfection, 
staged  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  ;  to  Hodsock  Pride, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Mallender,  Hodsock  Priory 
Gardens,  Worksop,  Notts.  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Hillhouse, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell. 
Bronze.  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Engleheart,  Appleshaw  Rectory,  Andover,  for 
Sol  and  Biflorus  Appleshawensis. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Shake- 
spear,  from  Messrs.  De  Graaff  Brothers ;  to 
Chelsonian,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea  ; 
to  Ida,  from  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull 
Nurseries;  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  London,  for 
Gloria  Mundi,  Dorothy  Wemyss,  and  Mrs. 
Langtry. —  JV.  D. 

- ^ - 

|aRDEN1NG  ^ISCELLANY. 

ANDROMEDA  POLIFOLIA. 

At  all  times  of  the  year  this  forms  a  dwarf  and 
twiggy  evergreen  bush  about  12  in.  to  18  in.  high. 
The  pinkish  white  flowers  are  produced  in  nodding 
clusters  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots,  and  expand 
during  April  and  May,  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  season.  It  is  the  only  true  species 
of  Andromeda  which  is  known,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  plants  belonging  to  several  other  genera  are 
included  under  the  name  in  gardens.  Being  a 
member  of  the  heath  family  it  likes  a  peaty  soil,  so 
that  whether  planted  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  or  in  a 
bed  by  itself,  its  likings  in  that  respect  might  be 
studied  with  advantage  to  the  plant  and  all  concerned 
in  its  well  being  and  engaging  appearance. 

BRUGMANSIA  AUREA. 

The  genus  Brugmansia,  or  more  properly  Datura,  is 
being  enriched  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  introduc¬ 
tions  of  great  merit.  L' Illustration  Horticoh  speaks 
of  a  new  species  which  was  found  by  Professor  G. 
de  Lagerheim,  of  Tromso,  Norway,  under  cultivation 
at  Quito,  when  he  directed  the  botanic  garden  of  that 
town.  The  plant  is  more  attractive  than  B.  arborea. 
The  perfume  of  its  flowers  recalls  that  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  but  it  is  sweeter ;  it  is  equally  less  penetrating 
than  that  of  B.  suaveolens,  so  much  so  that  the 
flowers  without  danger  can  find  a  place  in  dwelling- 
rooms.  They  commence  to  expand  during  October, 
and  keep  up  a  succession  for  several  months.  They 
are  at  first  of  a  sulphur  yellow  tint,  but  pass  into  a 
golden  yellow  colour.  In  its  native  wilds,  very 
frequently  its  long,  funnel-shaped  corollas  are  pierced 
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by  the  long  beak  of  a  humming  bird,  which  goes  to 
drink  the  nectar  contained  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
and  to  find  the  insects  with  which  it  loves  to  nourish 
itself.  Young  plants,  easily  obtained  from  cuttings, 
are  not  long  in  coming  into  flower. 


PLEOPELTIS  FOSSA. 

Ferns  please  us  by  their  bold  and  rigid  forms  as 
much  as  by  their  graceful  elegance  in  other  cases. 
That  under  notice  would  be  more  correctly  named 
Polypodium  fossa ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  which  are 
characterised  by  the  boldness  of  their  outline.  The 
fronds  vary  from  I2  in.  to  i8  in.  in  length,  and  are 
deeply  but  irregularly  pinnatifid,  that  is,  some  of  the 
segments  are  longer  than  the  rest.  They  are  of  a 
rich  deep  green,  and  marked  by  little  elevations 
which  correspond  to  the  cavities  in  which  the  sori 
are  sunk  on  the  under  side.  This  character  is  more 
strikingly  manifested  in  Polypodium  nigrescens,  the 
surface  of  which  appears  studded  over  with  elevated 
warts  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  on  each  segment. 
Both  of  these  species  we  noted  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton. 


AGLAOMORPHA  MEZENIANA. 

This  constitutes  a  section  of  the  large  genus 
Polypodium,  and  is  popularly  termed  the  Bear’s 
Paw  on  account  of  the  short  and  stout,  shaggy 
rhizomes,  from  which  the  fronds  are  developed. 
The  latter  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
segments  are  very  broad,  giving  the  frond  a  massive 
appearance.  The  terminal  portion,  or  about  a  fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  frond,  is  greatly  modified,  and  bears 
the  fructification  ;  in  fact,  the  spores  are  entirely 
confined  to  this  portion,  all  the  rest  being  barren. 
The  segments  bearing  the  spores  are  long,  linear, 
and  scolloped  along  the  edges,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resemble  a  necklace.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  bold  and  massive  Fern,  which  should 
not  be  used  for  general  decorative  purposes,  but 
used  in  the  fernery  for  giving  effect  to  more  slender 
and  graceful  kinds,  and  to  be  stood  in  prominent 
positions  amongst  them.  It  may  be  seen  in  fine 
form  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s 
Lane,  Upper  Edmonton. 

THE  POET  S  NARCISSUS  ON  THE  GRASS. 
For  some  years  past  tentative  attempts  have  been 
made  to  naturalise  Daffodils,  Crocuses  and  other 
bulbous  plants  on  the  grass  at  Kew  ;  but  the  planta¬ 
tions  were  made  in  positions  from  which  the  public 
were  excluded,  so  that  a  distant  view  only  was 
enjoyed.  The  authorities  seem  to  have  taken  the 
public  more  into  their  confidence,  for  large  areas 
have  been  planted  in  situations  where  the  masses  of 
the  public  have  free  access.  So  long  as  the  latter 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  flowers  belong  to 
somebody  and  that  a  watchful  eye  is  upon  them, 
practically  little  or  nothing  will  be  molested. 
Irregular  patches  and  also  a  mound  of  considerable 
breadth  have  been  planted  this  past  winter  with  the 
Poet’s  Narcissus  ;  the  variety  used  is  Narcissus 
poeticus  ornatus,  and  certainly  the  effect  is  charm¬ 
ing.  The  pure  white  flowers'  having  a  back  ground 
of  bright  green  grass,  are  shown  up  to  the  best 
advantage  without  the  formality  which  beds  give 
the  plant.  This  is  the  best  and  doubtless  the  most 
common  of  the  early  varieties  ;  but  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  plant  some  of  the  later  sorts,  particularly 
N.  p.  recurvens  which  would  continue  the  display 
until  INIay.  The  double  form  of  it  in  ordinary 
seasons  continues  the  seasons  into  June,  but  it  seems 
to  degenerate  after  some  years  on  poor  and  unculti¬ 
vated  soil.  In  any  case  the  single  variety  (N.  p. 
recurvus)  so  popular  with  the  market  growers  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  is  certainly  the 
best  late  sorts. 


STREPTOCARPUS  AT  REIGATE. 

The  floriferous  nature  of  the  varied  forms  of 
Streptocarpus  now  in  cultivation  was  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  box  of  blooms  sent  us  by  Mr.  Harry 
Bailey,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.,  The 
Briars,  Reigate.  They  were  seedlings  of  last  year, 
and  bloomed  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve ;  not¬ 
withstanding  that,  they  have  already  been  in  bloom 
for  six  weeks  or  more,  and  promise  a  better  display 
even  than  they  did  last  year.  The  flowers  sent  were 
of  wonderfully  large  size,  with  long  tubes,  but  did 
not  vary  greatly  in  colour.  Light  blue  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  shade,  though  some  exhibited  shades  con¬ 


siderably  more  intensified.  The  violet  lines  in  the 
throat  sometimes  become  amalgamated  into  three 
broad  and  richly  coloured  bands.  The  average 
number  of  flowers  on  a  scape  was  two,  but  some  had 
five  and  six  blooms  very  little,  if  at  all,  reduced 
below  the  average  in  size.  IMr.  Bailey  tells  us  that 
any  deficiency  in  the  way  of  colour  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  way  the  flowers  last  when 
cut  and  placed  in  water.  He  uses  them  largely  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  they  are  greatly  admired. 

ONYCHIUM  AURATUM. 

The  slender,  finely  divided  fronds  of  O.  japonicum 
are  well  known,  and  recall  the  elegance  of  Davallia 
Jenuifolia  or  Pteris  scaberula.  The  less  known 
species,  O.  auratum,  is  altogether  a  stronger  growing 
plant,  developing  fronds  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  times  divided,  the  ultimate  segments 
being  linear.  The  sori  are  borne  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face,  and  have  a  bright  golden  appearance ;  hence 
the  specific  name.  The  petioles  are  erect  or 
sharply  ascending,  and  borne  in  a  dense  tuft,  while 
the  lamina  assumes  a  spreading  direction.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  Pteris  tremula  in  habit,  but  is 
altogether  different  in  appearance.  We  noted  some 
well-grown  and  handsome  plants  in  the  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton. 

PEAR  FERTILITY. 

This  variety  of  Pear,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  in 
L' Illustration  Horticole,  PI.  188,  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
T .  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  Our  contemporary 
above  quoted  states  that  it  is  strongly  recommended 
in  England,  and  deserves  to  be  so.  A  small  vertical 
cordon  about  4  ft.  high  produced  sixteen  beautiful 
fruits  in  1891,  in  the  collection  of  the  State 
School  of  Horticulture,  Ghent.  The  Bulletin 
d' Arboriculture  of  1892  cites  a  specimen  under  4  ft. 
high,  having  given  forty-nine  beautiful  Pears.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  pyramidal  habit,  with  rigid 
wood,  and  grows  rapidly.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  shortly  Pear-shaped,  and  of  a  bronzy-copper 
colour,  often  spotted  or  washed  in  places  with  pale 
green.  The  flesh  is  fine,  tender,  very  sugary, 
greenish,  and  very  juicy.  The  tree  readily  lends 
itself  to  all  the  forms  of  dwarf  training  and  to  pot 
culture  as  well  as  to  standard  and  half  standard 
form. 

THE  GARLAND  FLOWER. 

When  established  and  thriving  upon  rockwork  or  in 
any  other  position  this  forms  a  pleasing  and 
beautiful  trailing  shrub,  of  which  many  planters 
are  yearly  becoming  more  cognisant,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish.  It  takes  kindly  to  some  soils  and 
gardens  from  the  very  first,  while  in  other  cases  it 
creates  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty.  It  does 
not  like  disturbance  in  the  process  of  transplanting, 
particularly  if  lifted  after  it  has  been  established  for 
some  time.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense, 
umbellate  clusters  at  the  apex  of  the  slender  shoots, 
where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  eye,  and 
although  individually  small,  their  deep  or  rosy 
colours,  their  number  and  delicious  fragrance, 
make  this  shrub  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  The 
shoots  are  trailing,  and  for  that  reason  the  plant 
may  be  used  for  edging  beds  of  shrubs,  for  filling 
the  beds,  or  for  trailing  over  the  ledges  of  the 
rockery.  It  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  occasionally 
flowers  a  second  time  in  autumn,  but  in  any  case 
retains  its  beauty  for  w^eeks.  A  little  peat  or  leaf 
soil,  mixed  with  the  ordinary  material,  would  help 
it  greatly,  particularly  if  the  staple  is  of  a  clayey  or 
retentive  nature.  It  must  not  get  dry  and  baked, 
otherwise  the  plant  will  suffer ;  after  the  slowly 
trailing  stems  cover  the  ground  they  serve  to  keep 
the  soil  cool  about  the  roots.  Daphne  Cneorum  is 
the  botanical  name. 

CORONILLA  EMERUS. 

Unlike  the  shrubby  and  greenhouse  species,  this 
continues  to  develop  flowers  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  season  from  spring  onwards.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  whether  grown  as  a  bush  in  the 
open  air  or  against  a  w'all.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  making  hedges,  which,  w'hen  allowed  to 
ramble  rather  freely  in  summer,  have  a  rustic  effect 
and  flower  freely.  During  winter  it  may  be  well 
pruned  back  and  suffers  no  harm  from  the  process. 
The  other  hardy  species  of  this  genus  constitute 
dwarf,  trailing,  or  even  compact  herbs  closely 
hugging  the  soil. 


AESCULUS  RUBICUNDA. 

This  beautiful  tree,  according  to  Dr.  Sargent,  is  not  a 
true  species  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  an 
intermediate  tree,  probably  a  natural  hybrid  between 
the  Red  Buckeye  (Ae.  Pavia)  and  the  common  Horse 
Chestnut  (Ae.  Hippocastanum).  The  flowers  are 
furnished  with  four  pale  red  petals  like  those  of  Ae. 
Pavia;  it  is  not  so  tall  as  the  common  Horse 
Chestnut,  and  its  fruits  are  less  spiny.  Nevertheless 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  of  our  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  when  in  blossom. 

THE  ViSETABLE  BARDEN. 

Thinning  Vegetable  Crops. 

There  is  not  enough  attention  as  a  rule  paid  to  this 
important  branch  of  cultivation,  particularly  in  the 
early  stages  of  grow’th.  We  often  see  young  seed¬ 
lings  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fairly 
choke  each  other,  and  thinning  is  not  resorted  to 
until  the  plants  have  become  somewhat  weakened 
through  this  overcrowding.  Take  for  example  a 
plot  of  Radishes  or  Turnips,  the  former  in  particular. 
Most  people  sow  these,  especially  the  former,  far  too 
thickly,  and  if  the  seed  germinates  .freely  the  plants 
become  crowded  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  rough 
leaf.  Where  birds  are  numerous  some  of  the  seed 
is  taken— were  it  not  so,  in  a  great  many  instances 
there  would  be  far  more  top  than  roots.  It  is  an 
easy  task  to  thin  to  about  half-an-inch  apart,  and  if 
this  were  done  early  roots  would  form  quickly,  so 
that  one  half  might  be  drawm  for  use.  But  when 
half-a-dozen  plants  are  allow’ed  to  occupy  that 
space  there  is  but  a  poor  chance  of  roots  being 
formed.  I  know  some  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
thinning  Radishes,  but  let  them  practise  the  plan, 
they  will  then  see  the  benefit  by  the  results. 

Market  gardeners  in  this  set  a  lesson  to  those  in 
private  establishments,  for  by  sowing  a  large  breadth 
the  seed  is  scattered  thinly  over  the  ground,  thus 
rendering  thinning  unnecessary,  whereas  in  small 
gardens  only  a  limited  quantity  is  sown,  and  for 
this  reason  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  more 
seed  than  is  necessary.  Turnips  again  are  often 
left  too  thick  in  gardens,  and  if  more  space 
w'ere  allowed  betw'een  the  drills  the  roots  would  form 
much  quicker  and  be  of  better  quality,  for  the  faster 
such  things  grow  the  more  tender  they  are,  there¬ 
fore  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  see  that 
they  have  room  from  the  first.  Farmers  sow 
Turnips  in  drills  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  but 
gardeners  want  to  crow'd  three  rows  into  that  space, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  more  top  than  roots.  If 
the  rows  stood  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  nine  inches  from  each  other  in  the 
row,  the  crop  would  be  ready  for  use  much  sooner 
than  when  they  are  allowed  to  remain  so  over¬ 
crowded.  Spinach  again  is  often  left  without  any 
thinning  at  all,  the  consequence  being  the  plants 
make  but  poor  foliage,  and  soon  run  to  seed.  In 
order  to  induce  large  juicy  leaves  the  plants  should 
not  stand  nearer  to  each  other  than  a  foot’s  length. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  crops  that  is  thinned  the  least 
is  Peas.  It  is  seldom  that  cultivators  have  the 
heart  to  pull  out  plants  of  these,  but  if  more  space 
were  allowed  between  the  plants  in  the  rows  there 
would  be  less  mildew  in  hot  weather.  The  value  of 
thinning  can  easily  be  attested  if  the  cultivator  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  thin  half  a  row  and  leave 
the  other  untouched.  Though  we  recommend  thin 
sowing,  about  half  a  pint  to  twenty  yards,  it  is 
sometimes  even  necessary  to  thin  where  two  plants 
happen  to  be  too  close  together.  Onions  is  a  crop 
that  should  be  thinned  early,  for  the  less  the  roots 
of  these  are  disturbed  the  better.  .After  thinning 
give  a  good  dressing  of  soot  when  the  dew  is  on 
them,  and  if  this  should  be  washed  off  by  rain  repeat 
the  dose  two  or  three  times.  I  have  had  the  ground 
covered  with  soot  and  no  harm  has  happened  to  the 
crop.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet  should  also  be 
thinned  early,  for  the  more  sturdy  the  foliage  of 
these  from  the  start  the  finer  the  roots.  Seakale 
raised  both  from  seed  and  sets  will  need  thinning, 
the  former  to  at  least  a  foot  apart,  and  the  latter 
should  have  all  growths  removed  from  each  crown 
except  the  strongest.  In  order  to  do  this  well  the 
soil  should  be  removed  so  that  any  that  are  only 
just  starting  may  be  seen.  Finally,  the  thinning  of 
all  the  Brassica  tribe  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible.  If  the  plants  cannot  be  put  into  their 
permanent  quarters  at  once  they  should  be  pricked 
out  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding. — Kitchen  Gardener. 
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THE  AURICULA. 

These,  although  meeting  with  very  general  admira¬ 
tion,  are  not  grown  and  tended  with  so  much  care  as 
their  great  beauty  should  secure  for  them.  Their 
requirements  are  of  the  most  simple  character,  and 
when  properly  attended  to  they  give  a  rich  reward  to 
those  who  grow  them,  having  a  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  about  them  which  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  The  Polyanthus  comes  nearest  to  them  in 
appearance,  yet  how  very  unlike  both  in  foliage  and 
flower  !  The  older  florists  held  them  in  high  repute, 
and  lavished  the  most  unremitting  attention  upon 
them.  A  first-class  collection  of  show  varieties  is 
still  a  somewhat  expensive  indulgence  to  those  of 
limited  means,  but  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have 
met  with  working  men  who,  having  a  fancy  for  them, 
would  often  pay  a  good  price  for  a  choice  variety  to 
add  to  their  collections  till  they  got  together  a  frame 
full  of  sorts  which  many  a  professional  gardener 
might  envy  them  the  possession  of. 

One  great  advantage  they  possess  is  that  those 
having  limited  accommodation  can  grow  a  great 
variety  in  a  small  space.  As  regards  cold,-  I  have 
never  had  any  killed  by  the  most  severe  frost  when 
kept  fairly  dry  through  the  winter.  As  to  the 
Alpine  and  border  varieties,  there  is  nothing  hardier 
among  the  whole  range  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
and  in  addition  to  the  chaste  beauty  of  their  colours 
many  of  them  are  most  deliciously  scented.  Although 
so  hardy,  no  one  can  ensure  seeing  them  in  full 
beauty  unless  they  have  the  protection  of  glass 
during  the  flowering  period,  because  the  flowers  are 
so  readily  damaged  by  rain  ;  besides,  they  will  last 
longer  in  flower  under  a  glazed  shelter,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  brighter  and  cleaner  for  it.  The 
varieties  are  numerous,  and  for  general  purposes 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  the  green,  grey,  and 
white  edged,  seifs  and  Alpines.  Of  these  the  edged 
varieties  are  the  scarcest  and  more  difficult  to  grow, 
but  notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held  by  florists,  the  seifs  and  Alpines  often  prove 
the  most  attractive  to  the  outside  public. 

Those  who  admire  them,  yet  have  no  particular 
fancy  for  named  varieties,  may,  by  obtaining  seed 
from  a  reliable  source,  establish  for  themselves  a 
collection  to  meet  their  requirements  at  a  trifling 
cost.  Sow  either  in  September  or  March  in  pans  or 
boxes,  using  light  soil.  Cover  the  seeds  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  ;  keep  the  pan  moderately 
moist  and  free  from  weeds,  and  when  the  seedlings 
have  four  or  five  leaves  transplant  into  rows,  placing 
them  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  There  let  them 
remain  till  they  flower,  marking  all  thought  good 
enough  for  pot  culture,  and  the  others  may  be 
planted  about  the  borders.  Those  selected  for  pot 
culture  should  be  potted  up  when  the  bloom  is  over, 
using  fibrous  loam  and  well  decayed  cow  manure, 
with  enough  coarse  silver  or  other  sand  to  keep  it 
open.  Remove  all  side  shoots  that  have  roots,  shake 
off  the  old  soil,  drain  the  pots  well  with  crocks  or 
shells,  putting  about  an  inch  of  these  in  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  well  over  with  some  of  the  coarser  parts 
of  the  soil. 

Pot  moderately  firm,  leaving  the  plant  slightly 
elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  say,  level  with  the 
rim  and  falling  down  to  the  sides,  so  that  there  is 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  left  for  wafer.  When  potted 
place  them  where  they  will  get  but  little  sun  after 
ten  o'clock,  on  either  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  or  if  boards 
or  slates  are  available  it  will  be  better  to  place  them 
on  these,  as  the  worms  often  after  a  time  find  their 
way  through  the  ashes.  For  good  sized  well-rooted 
plants  use  32-pots,  those  which  are  weaker  will  do 
better  in  48-pots.  Put  the  offsets  singly  into  small 
pots  or  three  or  .four  round  the  sides  of  a  No.  48  ; 
water  when  dry  in  fine  weather  and  protect  from 
heavy  storms  of  rain.  They  may  remain  in  their 
summer’s  quarters  till  the  close  of  September,  unless 
the  season  should  prove  exceptionally  adverse  for 
them.  When  the  cold  nights  and  heavy  rains  of 
autumn  set  in  remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters  ; 
nothing  is  much  better  for  this  purpose  than  a 
wooden  frame  set  on  bricks  or  a  cold  pit.  I  prefer  a 
frame  because  if  set  on  bricks  it  permits  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  being  obtained  from  the  bottom  as  well  as 
the  top,  and  an  abundance  of  air  at  all  times  except 
during  very  severe  frost  should  be  given. 

Elevate  the  plants  to  within  6  in.  of  the  glass,  and 
water  very  sparingly  through  the  winter,  and  when 
water  is  given  let  it  be  done  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  dry  by  evening.  Remove  the 


lights  entirely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs  and  any  other  insect  pests. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  must  also  be  kept  free  of 
moss  by  slight  stirrings  of  the  surface.  Beyond  this 
little  will  require  doing  till  the  end  of  February, 
when  the  annual  top-dressing  is  given.  For  this 
use  a  mixture  of  very  rotten  cow  manure,  light  loam 
and  leaf  soil  made  a  little  sandy,  and  use  the  com¬ 
post  in  a  medium  condition  as  regards  moisture. 
Remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  all  dead  leaves, 
press  the  fresh  compost  firmly  round  the  plants,  and 
give  a  gentle  watering.  Replace  in  the  frame  and 
continue  the  same  course  of  treatment  till  they 
throw  up  their  trusses.  Then  only  give  air  freely 
on  very  fine  days,  keeping  them  somewhat  warmer 
by  closing  earlier  and  covering  up  on  cold  nights. 

Those  who  have  a  greenhouse  would  do  well  to 
flower  them  in  it,  as  they  are  more  under  command, 
and  although  requiring  in  the  flowering  stage  an 
abundance  of  water,  neither  the  foliage,  and  more 
particularly  the  flowers,  should  be  wetted,  and  they 
ought  also  to  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  out  of  flower  remove  them  into  their  summer 
quarters  and  continue  the  same  course  of  treatment 
as  before.  Sometimes  they  die  off  with  canker  ;  this 
is  mainly  owing  to  unsuitable  conditions  of  the  soil 
from  improper  drainage,  or  being  allowed  to  get  into 
a  soddened  condition.  When  any  are  noticed  going 
yellow,  examine  them,  cut  away  all  decaying  parts, 
and  repot  in  suitable  soil.  Green-fly  is  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  it  can  generally  be  brushed  off  with 
a  soft  brush  — IV.  B.  G. 

- 

DYSON’S  LANE 

NURSERIES. 

Fine  foliage  plants  constitute  the  leading  feature  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  May's  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton.  Ferns,  Palms,  Crotons,  Aralias,  and 
kindred  subjects  receive  great  attention,  but  Roses, 
Camellias,  Carnations,  Intermediate  Stocks,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  bedding  plants,  and  others  in  season  receive 
due  attention.  Palms  of  the  leading  and  more 
popular  decorative  kinds  occupy  a  considerable 
extent  of  glass.  The  young  leaves  of  Geonoma 
gracilis  are  now  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  tint  in  the 
case  of  seedling  plants  about  10  in.  or  12  in.  high. 
The  ever  popular  and  useful  Kentia  Fosteriana  and 
Belmoreana  may  be  seen  of  all  ages  and  sizes. 
Seedlings  of  the  latter  often  turnup  with  red  petioles 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  and  are  very  pretty. 
There  is  a  large  stock  of  Latania  borbonica  about 
18  in.  high.  The  small  leaves  and  compact  form  of 
Corypha  australis  make  it  a  very  serviceable  Palm. 
Cocos  Weddeliana,  always  indispensable,  is  grown  in 
quantity  and  in  various  sizes.  The  broad  segments 
of  Geonoma  Schotii  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  the 
better  known  species  already  mentioned,  as  well  as 
to  Areca  lutescens,  A.  Baueri,  Phoenix  canariensis, 
and  P.  reclinata.  Many  others  are  grown  in 
quantities  to  meet  the  respective  demands  made 
for  them. 

The  collections  of  Crotons  and  Caladiums  are  well 
worthy  of  inspection,  as  they  contain  the  cream  of 
those  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  dwarf 
habit  of  Caladium  Argyrites  and  C.  erubescens 
minus  make  them  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  for  they  are  very  neat  and  pretty.  Ficus 
elastica  and  F.  e.  variegata  are  much  in  demand,  and 
the  stock  of  the  latter  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  three  most  popular  Aralias  are  A.  Veitchi, 
A.  V.  gracillima,  and  A.  elegantissima,  for  they  are 
grown  everywhere,  and  the  popular  choice  cannot 
be  said  to  be  much  at  fault.  A.  Reginae,  A. 
leptophylla,  and  Kerchoveana  are,  however,  hand¬ 
some  in  their  way.  For  covering  unsightly  walls  in 
moist  houses,  there  are  few  plants  more  suitable 
than  Ficus  repens  and  the  very  small  leaved  F.  r. 
minima.  Asparagus  tenuissimus  and  A.  plumosus 
nanus  may  be  seen  in  various  stages  from  the 
seedling  or  cutting  onward.  The  variegated 
Pandanus  Veitchi  is  remarkably  well  coloured, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Cyperus  alternifolius 
variegatus,  the  green  form  of  which  is  extensively 
grown.  Useful  flowering  subjects  are  Allamanda 
Williamsii  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  A 
large  stock  of  brightly  coloured  Dracaenas  are  in 
fine  form  and  clean.  The  green  D. australis  in  some 
variety  is  also  duly  taken  in  hand.  Akin  to  the 
Ferns  are  the  Selaginellas,  numbers  of  which  are 
well  grown,  but  particularly  S.  amoena  and  S. 


Emiliana,  the  dwarf  and  compact  tufts  of  which  are 
very  handsome. 

Ferns  have  always  been  the  leading  feature  of  Mr. 
May’s  establishment  at  Dyson's  Lane,  and  the 
former  reputation  is  more  than  maintained.  A  large 
number  of  species  of  Adiantum  are  not  merely  kept 
in  stock,  but  cultivated  and  grown  in  the  best 
condition  of  which  they  are  capable  in  moderate 
sized  plants.  One  house  is  almost  occupied  with 
A.  Farleyense  in  various  sizes.  A.  caudatum,  A. 
ciliatum,  and  A.  dolabriforme  are  pretty  basket 
plants,  bearing  young  ones  at  the  tips  of  the  drooping 
fronds.  The  deep  rose  tints  of  the  young  fronds  of 
A.  rubellum  are  very  attractive,  and  so  are  the  pink 
tints  of  Ihe  young  fronds  of  a  large  number  of  others. 
A.  Reginae,  A.  Legrandi,  like  a  compact  A.  gracilli- 
mum,  A.  mundulum,  A.  Pacottii,  A.  Weigandi,  and 
A.  cuneatum  elegans,  more  erect  and  elegant  than 
the  type,  are  all  handsome  garden  ra’sed  Ferns.  A. 
cuneatum  itself  is  grown  by  the  houseful,  as  is  A. 
decorum.  The  compact  and  bushy  A.  setulosum, 
about  8  in.  to  12  in.  high,  is  a  picture  of  health  and 
beauty  The  variegated  Pteris  Mayii,  P.  Reginae, 
P.  Victoriae,  and  P.  tricolor  are  not  better  done 
anywhere.  P.  serrulata  is  grown  in  a  bewildering 
variety  of  forms,  including  P.  s.  major,  P.  s. 
undulata,  P.  s.  gloriosa,  and  P.  s.  gracilis,  the  latter 
being  so  slender  and  graceful,  yet  so  compact  as  to 
resemble  a  tuft  of  grass.  Many  other  species  of 
Pteris  receive  their  due  share  of  attention,  including 
P.  leptophylla  princeps.  All  the  leading  species  and 
varieties  of  Nephrolepis  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  tropical 
luxuriance.  The  climbing  Lygodium  dichotomum 
and  L.  japonicum  in  useful  young  plants  are  trained 
up  stakes.  Pteris  tremula  Smithiana,  i  ft.  to  2  ft. 
high,  shows  what  may  be  done  with  this  bold  Fern. 
P.  nobilis  is  well  known,  but  the  variegated  P.  n. 
variegata  will  before  long  be  a  familiar  object  in 
collections.  Gold  and  silver  leaved  species  ot 
Gymnogramme  include  the  silver  G.  Mayii,  G. 
peruviana,  the  golden  G.  Alston!  and  Parsons!,  and 
the  green  G.  schizophylla  gloriosa,  and  others. 
Aspleniums,  Polypodiums,  Lastreas,  Acrostichums, 
Platyceriums,  Lomarias,  and  Davallias  in  endless 
variety  of  form,  habit,  and  colour,  would  occupy  a 
great  extent  of  space  to  merely  mention. 

In  the  cooler  houses  are  large  quantities  of 
variegated  Ivies,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Aspidistra  lurida,  A.  1.  variegata, 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  in  quantity,  Statice 
Butcher!,  and  British  Ferns.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  are  now  pushing  up 
their  fronds.  Intermediate  Stocks  in  variety  now 
coming  into  bloom  in  pots  are  stood  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  the  colours,  including  the  crimson,  are 
remarkably  rich.  Mignonette,  grown  in  the  market 
style  and  in  excellent  condition,  is  also  relegated  to 
the  open  air.  T ree  Carnations  occupy  a  considerable 
area  of  glass.  The  crimson  Winter  Cheer  is  as  well 
grown  as  we  have  seen  it.  Other  popular  varieties 
are  Miss  Joliffe  Improved,  Mrs.  A.  Hemsley, 
Delicata,  and  Duke  of  York.  The  latter  is  a  large 
and  bold  flower  of  a  deep  crimson,  and  highly 
fragrant. 

- - 

SUMMER  SPORT  IN  HOME  &  GARDEN. 

Having  learned  that  wasps  are  already  very 
numerous,  and  as  I  and  many  others  have  been 
puzzled  how  to  find  any  sport  in  the  summer,  it 
entered  mj  head  one  day  last  August  that  some 
might  be  had  by  catching  wasps,  of  which  there 
were  then  so  many.  So  I  at  once  took  to  my  village 
blacksmith  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and  had  them 
converted  into  a  pair  of  tongs,  like,  but  larger,  than 
ordinary  sugar  tongs,  and  with  the  ends  flattened, 
and  as  large  as  a  sixpence.  Armed  with  this,  I  went 
one  morning  into  the  garden,  where  I  found  a  great 
number  of  wasps  intent  on  eating  the  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  other  fruit,  and  in  a  short  time  I  killed 
(but  did  not  bag)  “  fifteen  brace  and  a  half  ”  before 
luncheon,  and  a  great  many  more  since.  I  cannot 
say  that  this  sport  was  quite  equal  to  what  may  be 
enjoyed  on  the  grouse  moors,  still  it  was  exciting. 
So  I  advise  those  who  have  a  fruit  garden  to  try 
this  “  sport,"  and  those  who  have  not  have  only  to 
place  on  a  table  outside  some  ripe  fruit,  or  even  some 
sugar  and  water  smeared  over  it,  and  they  will  soon 
have  plenty  of  game  on  the  table  if  not  in  the  field, 
and  for  the  use  of  gardeners  in  greenhouses  the.se 
“  tongs  ”  will  be  very  useful,  and  will  save  many  a 
fine  bunch  of  Grapes  and  other  frvit. — A.  0.  M.,  in 
Land  and  Water. 
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NICETIES  OF  MARKET  GARDENING. 

The  study  of  hygiene  and  the  teaching  of  its 
doctrines  may,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other  lead  to 
our  being  a  cleanly  people.  Meanwhile,  the  few 
who  are  already  trained  to  sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
dirt  find  their  difficulties  increased  in  no  small 
degree.  In  matters  of  food  supply  ignorance  is 
bliss  indeed;  and,  while  we  accept  the  dogma  that 
knowledge  is  to  be  sought,  above  all  things,  we  are 
fain  to  admit  in  all  sorrow  that  it  rather  tends  to 
make  life  a  burden  to  those  who  look  cn  cleanliness 
as  an  essential  virtue.  A  correspondent  draws 
attention  to  what  he  terms  the  “  objectionable 
practice"  of  suburban  market  gardeners  utilising 
old  watercloset  pans  and  soil  pipes  for  the  purpose  ' 
of  propagating  Rhubarb  plants,  a  nasty  idea 
certainly,  but  probably  an  aesthetic  difficulty  rather 
than  a  hygienic  danger.  When  he  speaks  of  "  the 
practice  of  returning  empty  fruit  baskets  on  the  top 
of  loads  of  manure,  hot  and  reeking  with  every 
abomination  of  the  slaughterhouse,  etc.,"  he  is  on 
more  solid  ground.  The  fact  is  the  whole  business 
of  market  gardening,  as  conducted  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  large  towns,  is  full  of  nastiness.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  ought  to  be  the  purest  forms  of  food, 
freshly  made  in  Nature’s  laboratory.  Unfortunately, 
the  laboratory  of  the  market  gardener  is  a  very 
different  affair,  a  mere  arrangement  for  converting 
manure  into  vegetables  with  the  greatest  speed 
attainable ;  and  many  people  would  be  surprised  at 
the  speed  which  is  nowadays  attained  by  aid  of 
active  breeds  of  maggots,  microbes,  and  other 
accessories  to  decomposition  and  nitrification. 
Strawberries,  Lettuces,  and  Celery  are  toothsome 
additions  to  ordinary  diet.  It  is  well,  however,  not 
to  think  of  market  gardening  at  dinner  time. — British 
Medical  Journal. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  April  2^th. — The  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last  presented  a  brilliant  display,  for  in 
addition  to  the  usual  exhibits,  the  Auriculas  and 
other  Primulas  added  largely  to  the  general  effect. 
Orchids  were  fairly  represented,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  on  last  occasion.  Other  notable 
features  were  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana, 
Gloxinias,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Roses  in  pots,  and  other  subjects.  A  group 
of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans.  Some  of  the  notable  features  of 
this  group  were  Phaius  Oweniana  from  Assam,  and 
Coelogyne  Swaniana,  both  new.  Others  were 
Phaius  Sanderianus,  Aerides  Houlletiana,  Oncidium 
Lucasianum,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  A  group  of  Orchids  exhibiting 
great  variety  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  The  species 
were  very  numerous,  and  included  Vanda  teres,  V. 
tricolor,  V.  suavis,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  Miltonia 
stellatum,  -Epidendrum  rhizophorum,  and  many 
others.  Here  also  were  fine  pieces  of  Epiphyllum 
truncatum  Gartnerii,  Rudgea  macrophylla,  and 
various  Rhododendrons  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
mixed  display  of  Orchids  was  also  made  by  Mr.  P. 
McArthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  W.  Amongst  others 
were  Oncidium  macranthum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  giganteum,  and 
many  Odontoglossums  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs..  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  also 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Orchids,  including  Dendro- 
bium  Dalhousieanum,  Oncidium  sessile,  various 
Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  all  mixed  with  Palms 
and  Ferns  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Some  flowers 
of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  C.  Mendelii,  and  C. 
Mossiae  were  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Moxham),  Fordingbridge,  Hants- 
A  singular-looking  Orchid  named  Bulbophyllum 
saurocephalum  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill.  Some  fine  pieces  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  Florie,  O.  Andersonianum,  and 
O.  A.  rubrum,  were  exhibited  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks  ;  all  were  very  handsome.  A  well-flowered 
piece  of  Dendrobium  linguaeforme  was  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins), 
The  Grange,  Wallington.  His  plant  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  Smee’s  var.  was  splendidly  flowered.  A 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Vandas,  Odontoglossums, 
Cymbidium  Devonianum,  Maxillaria  Kimballiana, 
and  Laelia  Digbyano-Mossiae,  were  exhibited  by 


Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham.  Dendrobium  Aspasia,  Cypripedium 
Eurylochus,  and  Chysis  Chelsoni,  all  hybrids,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  An 
interesting  collection  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by 
R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  A  hybrid  Cypripe¬ 
dium  named  Annie  Measures  was  dwarf  and  hand¬ 
some.  Octomeria  diaphana,  Cymbidium  Devonia¬ 
num,  Masdevallia  Heathii,  and  others,  were  all 
noteworthy  in  different  ways  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  A  collection  of  Orchids,  set  up  with  Palms 
and  P'erns,  came  from  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  George  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge, 
Winchmore  Hill.  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Epiden¬ 
drum  glumaceum,  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum, 
and  various  Cattleyas  made  up  an  interesting  and 
showy  group  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Some 
Orchids  were  shown  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  ;  and 
by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis), 
Glebelands,  Woodford,  Essex.  A  showy  group  of 
Orchids  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  including  the  new  and  beautiful  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Lowianum,  various  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  Cypripediums,  &c.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
including  Liliums,  Saxifraga  cordifolia  purpurea,  S. 
pyramidalis.  Primula  Sieboldi,  and  others,  either 
forced  or  flowering  naturally  in  the  open  ground 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  collection  of  Daffodils, 
various  species  of  bedding  Tulips,  Irises,  Daphne 
Cneorum,  perennial  Cajidytufts,  Arnebia  echioides, 
and  various  other  hardy  subjects  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  which  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  A  Collection  of 
Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  including  some  beautiful  new 
varieties  of  Adiantum,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 
The  varieties  of  Pteris  were  also  very  interesting, 
and  showed  some  remarkable  variations  from  the 
type  of  their  respective  kinds  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
A  large  collection  of  hard  wooded  plants,  including 
a  group  of  Hydrangeas,  was  e.xhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  The  various  species  of 
Heaths,  Aphlexis  purpurea  grandiflora,  Pimelea 
Neippergiana,  Boronia  heterophylla,  and  Adenandra 
speciosa  were  all.  beautiful  in  their  way.  Specimens 
of  Epacris,  Acacias,  and  Pimelea  grafted  standard 
high  were  novel.  A  large  group  of  cut  branches  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra  Sander's  var.  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Alongside 
of  it  was  a  large  and  showy  plant  of  Alocasia 
Watsoniana,  with  seven  huge  leaves,  Anthurium 
Baron  Hruby  was  exhibited  by  Baron  Hruby, 
Peckan  bei  Kohn,  Bohemia.  A  large  and  showy 
collection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  was  sent 
by  the  Director  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Pyrus  spectabilis, 
P.  floribundus,  Berberis  stenophylla.  Magnolia  pur¬ 
purea,  Daphne  cneorum,  Prunus  Cerasus  Rhexii, 
Cytisus  biflorus,  &c.  The  hybrid  Streptocarpus 
Dyeri  with  its  long  branching  cymes  of  flowers  was 
very  conspicuous  and  effective.  Magnolia  Lennei  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  hydrid  with  fragrant  purple 
flowers.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  showy 
group  of  Gloxinias  set  up  with  Maidenhair,  and 
showing  a  great  amount  of  variation  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  Mr.  F.  Cant  exhibited  Tea  and  hybrid 
perpetual  Roses  in  beautiful  condition  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal).  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhi¬ 
bited  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  including  a  box  of 
magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  Four  boxes  of  Marechal  Niel  and 
one  of  Niphetos  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  The  first  named  was 
remarkably  well  done  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
group  of  Venidium  calendulaceum  and  some  plants 
of  Primula  Sieboldi  were  e.xhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
.Ealing.  Cut  flowers  of  Polyanthus  in  great  variety 
of  colouring  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Hawich,  Scotland.  A  collection  of  seedling 
Auriculas  was  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Weybridge:  A  box  of  the  new  crimson  tree  Carna¬ 
tion,  Uriah  Pike,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  May, 
F.R.H.S.,  Upper  Teddington,  Middlesex.  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Handsworth  Nurseries, 
Sheffield,  showed  a  new  silver  variegated  form  of 
the  Common  Musk,  which  proved  last  year  to  be  a 
useful  bedding  plant.  Varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi 


and  new  Azaleas  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner 
Slough.  He  also  had  an  effective  display  of  the  new 
Rose, Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
A  collection  of  Roses  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  William 
Rumsey,  Joynings  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross  (Silver 
Flora  Medal) .  A  collection  of  larger  pot  specimens  of 
Roses  and  some  cut  flowers  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  group  of  Roses  was  also 
exhibited  by  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Perry), 
Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
A  splendidly  flowered  plant  of  Schizocodon 
Soldanelloides  was  exhibited  by  Capt.  Torrens 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pascoe),  Baston  Manor,  Hayes, 
Kent.  A  large  group  of  hardy  Azaleas  of  different 
kinds  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush 
&  Son,  Highgate.  They  also  exhibited  a  collection 
of  hardy  plants  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  was 
exhibited  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plants  Nursery. 
Ibenis  jucunda  and  the  old  Rouen  violet  were 
very  pretty  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  S.  F.  Still,  Esq.,  for 
various  plants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  for  an  attractive  group  of 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  which 
elicited  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  A 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Lord  Foley 
(gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  for  a 
collection  of  fruit.  Some  Tomatos  named  Frogmore 
Selected  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  The 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

- - 

©bituar^. 

Death  of  Professor  Bates. — We  regret  to  learn  from 
the  Lancashire  Daily  Post  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Bates,  the  lecturer  in  connection  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 
Mr.  Bates,  who  was  a  man  of  exceptional  physique, 
standing  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  was  seized  with 
a  fit  at  the  Conservative  Club  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
and  was  conveyed  home.  He  has  been  more  or  less 
unconscious  since  that  time.  Mr.  Bates,  who  was 
but  29  years  of  age,  had  promise  of  a  very  successful 
career.  He  was  descended  from  a  Northumbrian 
family  famed  in  the  history  of  shorthorn  breeding. 
By  careful  selections  and  judicious  crossing  there 
was  produced  in  the  Bates  herds  the  very  best  types 
of  milkers,  just  as  in  the  spacious  pastures  of  the 
Booth  family  in  Yorkshire  there  were  to  be  found 
shorthorns  with  exceptional  frames  and  rapid 
maturing  qualities.  "  Booth  for  beef  and  Bates  for 
milk  "  has  passed  into  a  breeder’s  axiom.  Mr.  Bates 
had.  a  thorough  training  for  his  profession  as  an 
agricultural  teacher,  and  his  was  one  of  the  first 
appointments  made  under  the  County  Council 
scheme.  He  was  a  most  able  man,  and  very  popular 
in  all  the  districts  which  he  visited.  The  experi¬ 
mental  stations  established  by  the  County  Council 
were  largely  under  his  control.  Mr.  Bates  was  a 
frank,  fair,  honourable,  generous  fellow— a  typical 
Englishman,  and  his  loss  is  severely  felt. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IH  THE  GARDEN. 


Anthuriums. — The  young  leaves  of  the  finer 
kinds  will  now  be  developing  freely,  and  should  be 
tended  lest  they  should  get  unduly  crushed  or  in¬ 
jured  by  the  old  leaves.  They  should  also  enjoy  due 
exposure  to  light,  so  as  to  develop  in  their  best  pro¬ 
portions.  Remove  any  flowers  that  may  make  their 
appearance,  and  supply  the  roots  with  plenty  of 
moisture. 

Alocacias.— Plants  in  small  pots,  particu¬ 
larly  A.  Thibautiana,  should  be  shifted  on  before 
they  get  root  bound,  and  especially  if  leaves  of  large 
size  are  wanted.  As  the  leaves  remain  on  the  plant  at 
least  till  new  ones  are  dev'eloped,  and  are  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  the  plants  to  make  good  growth.  For 
roomy  stoves  all  the  Alocacias  are  valuable,  but  A. 
Thibautiana  is  the  most  imposing. 

Caladiums. — Tubers  that  were  started  in  small 
pots  should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones  before  they 
are  anything  like  root-bound.  Indeed,  large  and  mas- 
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sive  leaves  such  as  many  of  them  are  capable  of 
developing  can  only  be  obtained  by  affording 
plenty  of  root  room  in  the  active,  growing  stage. 
The  small  decorative  kinds  can  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  in  small  pots,  say  48  or  32  size  for  the  largest 
pieces. 

Maidenhair  Ferns. — Several  of  the  species  of 
Adiantum  never  look  finer  than  when  they  have  been 
grown  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Such  as  A.  con- 
cinum,  A.  c.  latum,  A.  tinctum,  A.  Veitchii,  A. 
Farleyense  and  others  take  on  most  beautiful  rosy 
tints  when  they  are  fully  exposed  in  this  way.  The 
young  but  fully-developed  fronds  are  the  most  hand¬ 
some.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  provision 
is  made  for  such  as  require  exposure. 

Primulas. — Seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  a  display 
next  winter  to  follow  those  already  raised  for 
autumn  flowering.  From  now  onwards  the  young 
plants  should  not  be  exposed  to  bright  sunshine. 

Peaches. — The  final  thinning  should  now  be 
effected  in  houses  where  ripe  fruits  are  expected 
towards  the  end  of  next  month  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  What  applies  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  also 
applies  to  the  thinning  and  tying  down  of  the  shoots. 
More  forcing  in  such  cases  may  now  be  given  with 
safety  if  it  is  desirable  to  hurry  on  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess.  The  borders  should  be  watered  when  dry  with 
diluted  liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80®. 
In  later  houses  dis-budding  and  tying  down  should 
be  continued  till  there  is  ample  space  for  the  proper 
exposure  of  the  foliage  left.  The  fruit  may  only  be 
partially  thinned  till  stoning  is  completed.  Syringe 
copiously,  morning  and  evening. 

Cherry  House. — Where  this  has  been  started 
very  early  and  the  fruits  are  now  reaching  the  ripen¬ 
ing  stage,  the  trees  should  not  be  syringed,  but  the 
usual  damping  down  should  be  given.  Ventilate  by 
night  at  the  top  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture 
upon  the  fruit.  See  that  the  trees  are  perfectly  free 
from  red  spider  and  black  fly  before  the  fruits  are 
ripe.  The  tips  of  young  shoots  infested  with  black  fly 
may  be  dipped  in  strong  tobacco  water. 

Dahlias. — When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  shift 
them  into  larger  sized  pots  ;  and  if  possible  plunge 
them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  encourage  them  to 
make  root  into  the  fresh  material.  They  will  be  all 
the  stronger  for  it  when  the  time  comes  to  plant 
them  out.  When  established  in  32  size  pots,  put 
them  into  cold  frames,  gradually  hardening  them  till 
the  frames  can  be  left  open  all  night  except  on  the 
appearance  of  frost. 

Auriculas. — About  theend  of  this  month  or  when 
the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame  behind  a  north  wall.  They  may  be  re¬ 
potted  then  or  any  time  during  May.  Use  about 
four  parts  of  good  turfy,  but  mellow  loam,  with  one 
part  each  of  cow  manure  and  leaf  mould  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Now  is  the  time  to  make  a 
fresh  plantation  when  the  young  leaves  have  made 
some  progress.  Select  a  position  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  moist  rather  than  otherwise.  It  should  have 
been  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured.  Break  up 
the  old  plants  and  use  good  crowns,  inserting  them 
4  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart  each  away  according  to’ the  space 
at  command ;  the  larger  the  heads  the  more  tender 
and  succulent  they  are. 

Tomatos  for  out-d  or  Planting. — Plants  that 
were  raised  in  February  with  the  intention  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  out  of  doors  may  be  planted  out  about  the 
beginning  of  next  month  at  the  foot  of  walls.  In 
such  a  case,  places  should  be  prepared  by  taking 
out  holes  and  filling  them  with  half  a  barrow  load 
or  thereby  of  good  material,  if  that  has  not  already 
been  done. 

- ^ - 

oaescions  add  AnsaieRS. 

Black  Alicante  vine. — J.  H.,  Junr\  The  leaves 
sent  illustrate  a  bad  case  of  scalding,  that  is  to  say 
they  have  been  caught  by  bright  sunshine  while  wet 
with  condensed  moisture,  and  the  sun  acting  on  the 
moist  parts  like  a  lens  has  destroyed  the  delicate 
tissues.  The  mischief  once  done  cannot  be  cured, 
but  it  can  be  completely  avoided  by  giving  air  earlier 
in  the  day  to  dry  up  any  excess  of  atmospheric 
moisture  before  the  sun  gains  much  power. 

Names  of  Plants. — J .  L.  :  Tritelia  uniflora  (the 
twin  flower  sent  is  very  unusual  for  this  species). 
H.R.:  I,  Arabis  lucida  variegata ;  2,  Fritillaria 

Meleagris  alba  ;  3,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  Max  Leichtlin  ; 
4,  Helleborus  foetidus  ;  5,  H.  colchicus  ;  6,  Saxifraga 
crassifolia  cordifolia.  A  Constant  Reader :  Daphne 
collina  neapolitana. 


Number  of  Men  for  a  Garden. — Angtesea  :  For  a 
garden  of  the  size  you  mention  you  would  require, 
besides  the  head  man,  a  journeyman  for  theglassand 
another  for  outside  to  tend  to  the  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens.  The  plant  foreman  would  be  able  to  assist 
outside  when  occasion  required  if.  With  the  amount 
of  grass  lawns  and  walks  to  keep  in  order  you 
would  require  two  labourers,  or  a  man  and 
a  boy  during  summer  at  least.  If  there  is  much 
wood  about  the  place  and  surrounding  the  lawns 
and  drives,  you  might  require  a  little  extra  help 
when  the  place  is  being  trimmed  up  in  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  That  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  yourself.  Should  there  be 
little  extra  labour  in  winter,  you  might  be  able  to 
dispense  with  one  or  both  the  labourers  at  that 
season,  if  you  are  under  obligation  to  be  economical 
in  garden  expenditure.  You  did  not  state  what 
were  the  plants  principally  grown  in  the  houses,  for 
upon  that  would  depend  the  amount  of  help  the 
plant  man  could  give  the  other.  Then,  again,  if  the 
lawns  are  all  kept  closely  mowed,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  labour  to  have  a  mowing  machine 
drawn  by  a  pony.  It  could  all  be  trimmed  up  once 
a  week  if  necessary  with  such  facilities. 

Communications  Received. — A.  M.— A.  R.  B. — 
P,  &  S.— S.  A.  O.— E.  S.— W.  D.— W.  V.— A.  P. — 
W.  C— R.  G.— T.  J.  P.— H.  C.  P. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Wm.  Clibran  and  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham; — General  Plant  Catalogue. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  24f/i,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a 
decreasing  demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds.  Red 
Clover  and  Alsike  remain  steady.  White  Clover, 
Trefoil  and  Italian  Ryegrass  offer  on  easier  terms. 
Rape  seed  dearer.  White  Mustard  offers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


April  2Sth,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  o  10  o 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  50  0 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  10  0  18  o 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  3  6  60 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Box  ofl  rail  .  10  30 

Morning  gathered  20  60 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


X.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3  o 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  2 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3 

Celery . per  bundle  i 

Cucumbers  . each  o 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2 
Plants  in  Pots. 

X.  d.  X.  I 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  30 

Cineraria.per  doz  ...  5  0  9 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  iz 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10 


X.  d. 

6  0 


X.  d, 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i 

Onions . per  bunch  0 

Parsley  ...  per  hunch  0 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i 
Seakale...per  basket  0 
Smallsalading, punnet  o 
Spinach  per  bushel  3 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i 

Turnips . per  bun.  0 

Turnips,new,per  bch.  i 


X.  d. 

3  0 
I  6 
0  6 


I  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  X.  d.  X  d, 

0  Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

o  Genista. ..per  doz .  6  0  12  o 

o  Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  24  o 

0  Hyacinths...  per  doz.  40  80 
o  Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
0  Mignonette,  per  doz  60  90 
0  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
0  Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
0  Pelargoniums, per  dz.  9  0  18  0 

0  — scarlet . per  doz. ..4  060 

0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


X.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  i  6 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  o  4 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  o  6 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  0 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  i  0 
Daffodils,  double 

doz.  bchs.  I  6 
Daifodils,  single 

doz,  bchs.  3  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  0 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  2  o 
Heliotropes,  1 2  sprays  0  6 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  2  o 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  6 

LilacFrench.per  bch.  2  6 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  4  0 
Narciss,  French, 
various, doz.  bchs.  3  o 


s.  d,  X.  d.  $.  d 

30  Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

0  9  per  bloom,  from  03  10 

1  0  Mimosa,  French. 

2  0  per  bch.  10  20 

3  0  Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

3  o  Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  16  40 

Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
9  o  Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

4  o  Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
4  0  Roses,  yellow,  dozen  z  o  40 

40  —  Red . doz.  blms.  20  40 

09  —  Saff'rano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

4  o  Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  04  08 
I  o  Violets,  Parma,  French 
4  0  per  bch.  2636 

6  0  Violets,  French 
4  0  per  bch.  10  16 

6  0  Violets, English 

doz.  bchs.  o  9  10 
6  o  Wallflowers, doz. bchs. I  6  26 
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FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

May. 

8.  — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall.  Tulip  Show. 

9.  10. — Summer  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

II. — Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Manchester. 

23,  24,  25. — R.H.S.,  Temple  Show. 

23. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

June. 

12;  26. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall.  Pink  Show. 

13,  14,  15. — York  Floral  Fete. 

13. — Colchester  Flower  Show. 

13.  — Shanklin  P'lower  Show. 

19.  — Oxford  Commemoration  Flower  Show. 

20.  — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

27. — National  Rose  Show  at  Windsor. 

27.  — Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

28.  — Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

28. — Eltham  Rose  Show, 

30. — Sittingbourne  Flower  Show. 

July. 

3. — Farningham  Flower  Show. 

3. — Bagshot  Flower  Show. 

3.  — Diss  Flower  Show. 

4.  — Croydon  Flower  Show. 

4. — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

4. — Tunbridge  Wells  Flower  Show. 

4,  5.  -Bristol,  Clifton  and  West  oi  England  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Show. 

4,  5. — Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show. 

5.  — Aylesbury  Flower  Show. 

5. — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

5. — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

7.-  -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10.  — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

10,  24.— R.H.S,,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

11,  12. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

12,  — Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

12. — Worksop  Rose  Show, 

19, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

19. — Halesworth  Rose  Show. 

19. — Trentham  Rose  Show. 

21.  — Rose  Show  at  Old  Traffor'"’ 

25,  26. — Burton-on-Trent  Show 

26.  — Southwell  Flower  Show. 

August. 

4,  6. — Southampton  Flower  Show. 

6,7. — Northampton  Flower  Show. 

7. — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show. 

9, — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

14.  — Blagdon  Flower  Show. 

14,  28. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Wilts  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 


e^RDEJSlINQ  B00K8. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 

I, 000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  i\d. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead. 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is.  ;  by  post,  is.  3^. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  id. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6(f. ;  post  free,  is.  yi. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  id. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subj’ect. 
Price,  IS. ;  post  free,  is.  id. 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER'S  GUIDE  BOOH- 

By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practi¬ 
cal  information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown  8 vo,  5  by  7^).  Price 
2S.  6d.;  post  free,  2S.  <jd. 

Any  of  these  books  oan  be  had  from  The  Publisher, 
'•GARDENING  WORLD"  Offioe,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.Q. 
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CORRY  &  CO., 


Established  in  1865. 


13,  15,  16,  FINSBURY  STREET,  E.C.; 
And  SHAD  THAMES,  S.E., 

LON  DON . 


LIMITED, 

(Late  Carry,  Soper,  Fowler,  6-  Co.,  Limited). 

Manufacturers  and  Merchants 

Of  all  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES  required  in  the  Seed  and  Florist  Trade,  for  Home  and  Export. 
Sole  Proprietors  of  the  following  old  and  valuable  articles  and  recently-introduced  NOVELTIES  of 

acknowledged  world-wide  repute  : — 


STANDEN’S 


Established 
over  30  years. 


MANURE. 


Exceeds  all  others  in  general  fertilising 
properties  and  staying  powers. 

It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy,  and  robust  growth  to  plants 
generally. 

It  is  a  clean  and  dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell. 

The  highly  fertilising  properties  of  this  Manure  render  its 
money  value,  in  comparison  with  other  Manures,  at  least 
double ;  and  users  will  find  that  very  small  quantities  will 
produce  favourable  and  lasting  results. 

The  Analysis  shows 

Insoluble  Phosphate  .  3574  per  cent. 

Soluble  „  .  ’83  ,1 

Nitrogen  .  8'93  ,, 

(Equal  to  ammonia  lo'Bs  ,, 

Sold  in  Tins,  is.,  2S.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  8s.  each,  and  in  Kegs, 
w'ell  secured,  to  prevent  loss  through  exposure,  2S  lbs.,  los. 
6d.;  561bs.,  i8s. ;  iizlbs.,  32s 


Structures  that 
require  shading. 


THE  “DEMON" 

SARWIG  TRAPS, 


(PATENT). 


..  i 

V 


COMPLETE  ERADICATION  of  all  INSECT 
PESTS  in  GREENHOUSES  and  FRAMES 
is  thoroughly  ensured  by  using  the 

LETHQRfON 

(PATENT). 

They  are  now  universally 
'5  admitted  to  be  thoroughly 
uniform  in  strength,  and 
safe  for  any  Plant  and 
Mower,  even  if  four  times 
the  quantity  are  used.  Scale 
and  Mealy  Bug  may  be 
completely  eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices:  For  trames  of 
50  tg  103  cubic  feet.  No.  i 
Cone,  reduced  to  fid.each; 
500  ft.,  No.  2,  IS. ;  1,000  ft., 
No.  3.  IS.  6d. ;  4,000  ft..  No. 
4,  5s.  each. 

Thousands  have  been  used  with  success  where  everything 
else  has  failed. 


It  combines  efBcacy  with 
appearance,  convenience 
with  economy,  and  its 
effects  are  lasting,  whilst 
it  is  easily  removed  when 
necessary  with  hot  water. 

TRADjv  MARK.  It  can  be  supplied  either 

No.  14,629.  pale  green  or  grey. 

The  public  are  warned  against  spurious  imitations  which 
are  offered  them,  through  the  success  obtained  for  many 
years  by  Elliott's  “Summer  Cloud"  Shading,  and  they 
should  see  that  in  ordering  they  get  the  “  Summer  Cloud,” 
which  is  the  only  original  and  bona  fide  article,  with  the 
Trade  Mark  on  each  packet. 

Scld  in  packets,  is.  each,  and  in  bags,  14  lbs.  los.  6d. ; 
28  lbs.,  20s. 


FOWLER’S 

Mealy  Bug  Destroyer. 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of 
stovehouse  plant  pests.  It  is  easdy  applied  either  with  a 
small  brush  or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect 
and  ova,  and  does  not  stain  or  Injure  the  loliage. 

In  bottles,  is.,  2S.  6d.,  5s.,  and  los. ;  half-gallon,  21s. ;  one 
gallon,  42s.  each. 


Its  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
flower  pots  are :  Being  of  wood 
they  are  warmer  ana  consequently 
more  attractive  to  the  insects  ;  are 
more  easily  attended  to,  and  are 
ornamental  rather  than  unsightly. 

Price  los.  6d.  per  dozen 
complete. 


NICOTINE  SOAP 
INSECTICIDE. 

(Introduced  1870.) 

Manufactured  in  Bond,  free  of  Duty. 

Greatly  improved  in  make  and  strength. 

Prices  Largely  Reduced. 

Nothing  can  equal  it  for  the  eradication  of  all  insect  pests 
that  affect  plants,  and  it  is  a  boon  to  fruit  growers.  It 
thoroughly  cleinses  without  the  slightest  injury  to  foliage  or 
young  fruit. 

In  stone  b.rttles,  the  original  size,  is.,  2S,  6d.,  5s. 

In  drums,  12  lbs.,  13s.  6d. ;  28  lbs.,  25s. ;  56  lbs.,  50s. 


UNEQUALLED  AS  A 
FERTILIZER  FOR 
LAWNS, 

And  for  the 

CERTAIN  DESTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  DAISIES, 
PLANTAINS,  &  OTHER 
WEEDS 

A  trial  tin  will  prove  its  efficacy. 
Prices : 

In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s. ;  and  in 
Casks,  28  lbs.,  8s.  6d. ;  56  lbs,, 
16s, ;  112  lbs.,  30s.  each. 


Established 
20  Years. 


Absolutely  certain  in  effect, 
without  a  bottle  at  hand. 

Hrice,  in  bottles,  is.  6d.  and  3s. 


FLOWER  CEMENT 


THE  “MARTIN”  FLOWER  RACK. 


(PATENT). 


This  invention  is 
of  great  value  to 
exhibitors  of  cut 
flowers,  as  well  as 
for  domestic  use  in 
Table  Decorations, 
for  regulating  the 
position  oi  flowers 
in  vases,  bowls,  &c., 
of  any  shape,  and 
showing  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 


Prices  : 

i§in.  diameter,  6s, 
2in.,  8s.; 

2iin.,  los.  6d 
3in.,  13s.  6d. ; 

3^in.,  i6s. 

Per  Dozen. 

PROPAGATING  GLASS. 

(PATENT). 

Extra  strong  glass,  with  internal  rim 
or  trough  to  receive  the  moisture  from 
evaporation,  with  hole  in  knob  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  water,  thus  preventing  the 
soil  becoming  sour. 


Prices  to  fit  pots  diameter, 
3in.  4iin. 
Per  doz.  12s.  i6s. 


6in. 

20S. 


“THE  LONDON”  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

(Free  of  Duty.) 

Manufactured  from  strong  American  Leaf  Tobacco,  at  our 
Works,  and  containing  40  oz.  Leaf  Tobacco  to  the  gallon. 

Sold  in  bottles;  Pints,  is. :  quarts,  is.  gd.  ;  half  gall., 
2S.6d. ;  gall.,  4s.  Or,  in  casks  of  10  galls,  and  upwards,  at 
2S.  6d.  per  gallon. 

EXTRA  STRONG  TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  manufactured  for  Evaporating  in  Greenhouses. 

Pints,  IS.  6d. ;  quarts,  2S.  gd. ;  half-gall.,  6s. ;  gall.,  ns. 
And  in  kegs  of  5  galls.,  los.  6d.  per  gall. ;  10  galls.,  los.  per 
gallon. 

FOWLER’S  OR  POOLEY’S  TOBACCO 
POWDER. 

This  preparation  consists  of  best  Virginian  Tobacco, 
finely  ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients  of  an  essential 
character. 

Price,  in  tins,  is.,  2S.  6d.,  and  4s.  Or,  in  bulk,  14  lbs.,  los. ; 
28  1bs.,  i8s. ;  56lbs.,  35s. ;  ii2lbs.,56s. 

EWING'S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 


SAVAGE’S  POT  LIFTER. 

(PATENT). 

For  raising  pots  to  or  from  any  shelf,  or  lowering  them 
into  pits  with  the  utmost  eas5  and  rapidity  without  the 
slightest  possibility  of  the  pots  dropping  or  breaking.  Once 
tried,  no  gardener  would  be  without  a  set. 

Price,  for  6in.  pots,  4iiQ.,  3in., 


FOWLER’S  GARDENER’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Established  25  Years. 

Thoroughly  eradicates  mildew,  See.  As  a  general  insecti¬ 
cide  has  never  been  beaten.  No  stain  or  injury  to  the 
tenderest  plants. 

Sold  in  jars,  is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  los.  each ;  and  in  kegs, 
281bs.,  21S. ;  561bs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s.  each. 


FORMIGAClOE  PATENT  ANT  EXTER¬ 


MINATOR. 


An  infallible  destroyer  of  ants,  often  so  troublesome  in 
greenhouses. 

In  bottles,  is.,  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.  and  4s.,  with  directions. 


No  plant  grower  should  be 
Per  gall.,  12s. 


For  fixing  the  petals  of  flowers  for  bouquets,  vases,  church, 
table,  or  ball  decorations.  It  dries  quickly  and  does  not 
injure  the  flowers. 

In  bottles,  6d.,  is.,  andTs,  6d.  Pints,  4s. ;  quarts,  6s. ;  half¬ 
gall.,  8s.  6d. ;  gallon,  15s. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  BRUSH. 

(PATENT). 

Is  a  much  needed  article  for 
cleaning  glass  roois  without 
i  fear  of  breaking  the  glass.  It 
is  wholly  covered,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  corners  to  be  cleansed 
as  well  as  roofs.  One  portion 
is  of  soft  bristle  to  carry  the  water,  and  the  other  stiff  for 
scrubbing. 

Price  4s.  each,  or  less  per  dozen. 

scons  WASP  DESTROYER, 

As  made  and  introduced  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late 
J.  SCOTT,  of  Yeovil. 

For  the  protection  of  Fruit  Trees  from  Wasps  and  Flies, 
and  for  destroying  the  Nests  of  Wasps  it  has  never  failed. 

See  you  get  Scott’s,  with  trade  mark  affixed,  and  beware 
of  imitations 

In  bottles,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  6d.  each. 


Stocks  of  the  above  kept  by  the  leading  Seedsmen  and  Florists  throughout  the 
LJnited  Kingdom,  or  apply  to  the  Proprietors  as  above. 


Proprietors  by  Hicks,  Wilkinson  &  Sears,  and  Published  by  F.  A.  Cobbqld,  at  the  Office,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  April  28,  1804. 

Agents  For  Scotland  Messrs 'J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  &  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son  Dublin  &  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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CATTLEYA  MENDELII. 


Grand,  but  not  large  importation,  just  received — including  many  masses. 

INSPECTION  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO.,  UPPER  CLAPTON,  N.E. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


highly  important  sale 
of  the  First  Portion  of  the  famous 

PICKERING  LODGE  COLLECTION 

OF 


'  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 

Formed  by  the  late  George  Hardy,  Esq.,  and  reputed  to  be  the 
grandest  lot  of  plants  in  the  North  of  England,  having 
won  the  highest  honours  at  Manchester  and  other 
leading  shows. 

By  order  of  the  Executors,  without  the  slightest  Reserve. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

are  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  the  Premises,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  near 
Manchester,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY  next,  May 
9  and  lo,  at  half-past  12  o’Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  First 
Portion  of  this  far-famed  Collection.  The  whole  of  the  plants 
are  in  the  best  possible  health,  and  are  remarkable  alike  for 
their  size  and  the  grandeur  of  the  varieties.  For  upwaids  of 
twenty  years  the  late  Mr.  Hardy  was  an  enthusiastic  buyer 
and  a  keen  judge,  and  made  a  practice  of  discarding  from  his 
collection  all  varieties  that  did  not  reach  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence.  In  order  that  intending  buyers  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  beauty  of  the  varieties,  an  effort  will  be 
made,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  offer  everything  in  flower. 
Amongst  the  numerous  items  to  be  offered  in  the  First  Sale 
may  be  mentioned : — 


Cattleya  MossiaeReineckiana, 
grand  spec.,  13  leads, 
13  sheaths 

„  Lawrenceae,  3  grand 
plants,  one  with  7 
sheaths 

„  Hardyana,  12  bulbs,  2 
leads 

,,  Mossiae,  many  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens  up  to 
30  sheaths 

„  Mendeli,  immense  spe¬ 
cimens  in  sheath 
,,  Skinneri,  one  with  300 
bulbs 
,,  Wagneri 

,.  lobata,  extraordinary 
spec,  with  300  bulbs, 
and  fine  variety 
„  Schroderi,  fine  spec., 
with  12  sheaths 
„  cj  ispa  superba, wonderful 
plant,  with  300  bulbs, 
finest  variety,  12 
flower-sheaths 
„  speciossima,  grand  plant, 
8  flowering  growths 
„  Skinneri  alba,  remark¬ 
able  specimen,  100 
bulbs  15  leads 
,,  Sanderiana,  specimens 
up  to  r6  leads 

„  Mendeli,  Quorn  House 
variety,  6  bulbs,  2 
sheaths 

„  Warneri,  12  specimens 
up  to  9  leads 

„  Mendeli  Firthii,  4  leads, 
2  sheaths 

”  SndiaT  [All. grand 
::  GaskenEna  ) 

Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  3 
grand  specimens,  each 
with  about  10  sheaths, 
the  finest  varieties 
„  purpurata,  12  immense 
specimens,  up  to  300 
bulbs,  with  II  sheaths 
,,  Russeliana,  20  sheaths 
,,  Schroderiana,  with  9 
sheaths 

Dendrobium  infundibulum, 
2  specimens 

,,  rhodostoma,  fine  plant 
,,  Venus,  grand  plant,  35 
growths 

,,  thyrsiflorum,  4  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens 


I 


Dendrobium  clavatum,  i  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen 
,,  chrysotoxum,  i  do. 

,,  fimbriatum  ocul  atum, 

2  do. 

„  „  giganteum,  2  do. 

,,  suavissimum,  3  do. 

,,  Wardianum,  12  do. 

„  crassinode,  12  do. 

,,  devonianum,  12  do. 
Odontoglossum  Phalaenopsis, 
50  bulbs  in  flower 
,,  vexillarium,  100  grand 
plants 

,,  Alexandrae,  many  hun¬ 
dreds  in  flower 
,,  Roezlii,  27  fine  plants 
,,  Andersonianum,  grand 
plants  and  varieties 
,,  Ruckerianum,  do. 
Oncidium  lanceanum,  beau¬ 
tiful  plant 

,,  macranthum,  splendid 
specimens 

,,  Marshallianum,  do. 
Masdevallias  of  the  very  finest 
varieties 

Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana 
grand  stock  of  healthy 
plants 

„  grandiflora,  do. 
Cypripedium  Alice,  grand 
plant 

,,  selligerum  majus,  5  new 
growths 

„  Rothschildianum,  5  grand 
plants 

,,  grande,  large  specimen 
,,  Wallisii,  6  growths 
,,  cardinale,  6  do. 

,,  Sedeni  candidulum 
,,  Hardyana,  grand  speci¬ 
men,  3  spikes 

,,  Ainsworthi,  do.,  7  spikes 
,,  Schroderi,  3  do. 

,,  caudatum 
„  grande  atratum 
Ada  aurantiaca,  immense 
specimen 

Vanda  teres,  6  splendid  plants 
Epidendrum  bicornutum,  in 
spike 

„  radicans,  specimen,  9 
!  spikes. 

I  Vanda  tricolor 

,,  Dennisoniana,  fine  plant 
i  ,,  suavis 

'  Spatoglossis  aurea,  7  spikes 
1  Anguloas,  fine  pieces,  &c. 


The  plants  may  be  inspected  on  WEDNESDAYS  ONLY, 
between  10  and  5  o’clock,  and  on  Tuesday,  May  8.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  of  the  Head  Gardener,  Mr.  HOLMES,  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, London, E.C. 


TUESDAY,  May  8th,  at  half-past  eleven  forenoon,  at  Dupplin 
Castle  Gardens,  Fortfviot,  the  Rare  and  Valuable  Col¬ 
lection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull;  sold  on 
account  of  the  space  being  required  for  other  purposes. 


Brady  &  sons  respectfully  intimate 

the  above.  Full  particulars  in  Catalogues,  which  may 
now  be  had  on  application  to  the  auctioneers. 

N.B. — Forteviot  Station  is  six  miles  south  from  Perth,  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway.  74,  High  Street,  Perth. 


Royal  botanic  society  of 

MANCHESTER. 

The  GREAT  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  of  1894 
will  he  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DERBY,  on 
FRIDAY,  the  nth  inst.,  at  2.30.  Admission  to  Non-sub¬ 
scribers,  ist  day,  from  3  p.m.  till  10  p.m.,  5s.  ;  remaining 
days,  IS.  each. 


y  V  T  Purchaser.s  should 
O  1  Lf  write  for 

^^^PRICEI^^  CATALOGUE 

TO 

JOHN  COWAN  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Tlie  ^  N'ui^sei'ies, 

GARSTON,  NEAR  Liverpool. 


NOW  READY. 

Clibran’s  New  Catalogue 

Of  all  kinds  of  Plants  for  In  and  Outdoors. 

160  Pages.  Fr-e  for  4  Stamps.  Grat  s  to 
Customers. 

Hundreds  of  meritorious  novelties  of  our  own  and  other 
raisers  are  offered  and  described ;  also  many  desirable 
plants  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  catalogues,  together  with 
a  mass  of  useful  information. 

Immense  Stocks.  Great  Variety.  Splendid  Value. 

Some  of  the  most  important  nove  ties 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  (Hybrid  Eucharis)  flowers  pure 
white  in  trusses,  invaluable  for  cutting  and  decoration. 
For  opinion  of  distinguished  horticulturists  and  press 
notices,  see  Catalogue,  page  72.  Price  los.  6d.  each ; 
stronger,  15s.  and  21s. 

RICHAEDIA  ELLIOTTIANA  (Captain  Elliott's  New  Golden 
Calta). — A  splendid  acquisition,  21s.  each ;  stronger, 
31S.  6d.  and  42s. 

TYDAEAS.— Our  new  race.  Larger  and  more  beautiful 
flowers,  and  better  growers  than  old  class,  is.  6d.  and 
2S.  6d.  each  ;  six,  our  selection  ,  for  gs. 
TROPAEOLUMS. — New  Climbing  Varieties.  Annie  Clibran, 
gd.  each  ;  6s.  dozen.  Clibran's  Gem,  6d.  each  ;  4s.  6d. 
dozen. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — New  Bedding  Varieties.  Mrs.  Clibran, 
beautiful  golden  yellow  flowers,  free  and  continuous 
bloomer,  6d.  each  ;  4s.  6d.  dozen.  Crimson  Bedder 
and  Scarlet  Bedder,  4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.  dozen, 
PASSIFLORAS. — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 
Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  plants  of 
medium  growth,  2s.  6d.  toss.  each. 

SOLANUMS. — New  Climbers.  Seaforthianum,  2S.  6d.,3S.  6d., 
and  5s.  each  ;  Wendlandi,  3s.  61.  each. 

THB  NEW  Bronze  broom  (Cythus  Andreanus). — A  real 
gem  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  when  in 
bloom;  perfectly  hardy,  is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d. 
each  according  to  size. 

For  many  other  Novelties  and  additions  in 
all  sections,  see  Catalogue. 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS.— Our  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  real 
merit,  including  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
12  varieties,  our  selection,  4s.  and  6s.  doz.  ;  25s.  and 
30s.  100. 

POPULAR  HARDY  FLOWERS:— 

ASTERS  (Michaelmas  Daisies).  Conference  varieties, 
12  for  4S. ;  25  for  7s.  6d.  and  los.  6d. ;  50  for  17s.  6d. ; 
too  for  3CS. 

delphiniums,  12  named  kinds,  8s. ;  Seedlings, 
4s.  doz. ;  30s.  100. 

PENTSTEMONS.  and  PHLOXES,  12  varieties  of 
either,  3s.  6d. 

PYRETHRUMS,  12  sorts,  4s. ;  extra  sized  clumps, 
7S.  6d.  doz. 

POTENTILLAS,  the  best  sorts,  4s.  6d.  doz. 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  Show  varieties  to 
name,  7s.  6d.  doz. plants  ;  12s.  6d.  doz.  pairs.  See 
Catalogue  for  Borders,  Selfs  And  Yellow  Grounds. 
ROSES  IN  POTS. — Teas  and  Noisettes,  i8s.  doz.  Stronger 
plants,  also  climbing  sorts  with  long  shoots,  2s.  6d., 
3s,  6d.  and  5s.  each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  forcing, 
21S.  to  36s.  doz.,  2S.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  IN  POTS.— For  planting  now.  12 
varieties,  our  selection,  6s.,  gs.  or  12s.  Clematis,  12 
fine  sorts,  los.  6d.  Ivies,  gold  and  silver  variegated, 
and  small  green-leaved  kinds,  gs.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz. 
Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  gd.,  IS.  and  is.  6d.  each.  Jasmines 
and  Honey-suckles,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 

DAHLIAS,  very  best  sorts,  all  named,  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet, 
Bedding,  Cactus  and  Singles,  12  kinds,  any  section,  4s. 
BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.— Singles,  4s.,  6s.,  gs. 

and  I2S.  doz.  Doubles,  12s.,  i8s.,  24s.  and  30s.  doz. 
GERANIUMS. — Single  and  Double  Zonals,  12  varieties,  4s., 
6s.,  or  gs.  Ivy  leaved,  12  varieties,  4s.  ;  Scented 
leaved,  6  varieties,  3s, 

FUCHSIAS. — A  magnificent  collection,  3=.  doz.;  25  for  6s.  6d 
50  for  I2s.  6ci;  too  for  21s. 

FERNS,  for  greenhouse  or  table  decoration,  6s.,  gs.,  or  12s. 

doz.  Small  plants  for  potting  in  fancy  pots,  3s.  doz. 
STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— A  very  large  stock, 
12  beautiful  kinds,  gs.,  12s.,  or  i8s.  12  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  21s.,  30s.,  or  42s. 
GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS.— Six  lovely  named 
varieties  for  12s.  6d. ;  larger,  21s. 

GANNAS. — New  large  flowered  kinds,  fine  for  bedding,  12 
for  I2S. 

GLOXINIAS.— 12  fine  varieties,  12s.,  i8s.,  and  24s. 
CALADIUMS. — A  superb  collection,  is.  6d  each.  12s.,  i8s,, 
24s.,  and  30s.  dozen. 


WM.  CLIBRAN  &  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINOHAM, 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION,  &c. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


WILLIAMS’  SPECIALTIES 

OE^^aikiiDS. 

drchids. — Our  choice  selections  of  best  kinds  for  Cool 
House,  established  plants,  many  flowering  size, 

From  30s.  per  dozen. 

Orenids. — Our  ^  choice  selections,  warm  kinds,  including 
many  very  fine  sorts ;  quite  unsurpassed  at  the  price, 

•  ,  _  From  42s.  per  dozen. 

Cypripediums. — Our  selection  of  twelve  distinct  varieties 
and  species  for  42s. ;  named  hybrid  kinds,  60s.  dozen. 

Catalogues  ami  Lists  post  free  on  application. 

B.  S,  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


NOTICE. 

EDWARD  SHUTTLEWORTH  begs  to  inform 
his  numerous  patrons  and  friends  that  the  partner¬ 
ship  hitherto  existing  between  himself,  Mr.  J. 
Charlesworth,  and  another,  trading  as  Orchid  Im¬ 
porters  and  Growers  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
Charlesworth,  Shultleworth,  &  Co.,  at  Heaton, 
Bradford,  and  lately  at  Clapham,  has  been  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
NAME  will  in  future  be  identified  with  the  said  firm, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

EDWARD  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

16,  Devereux  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


Fit  Index  to  Contents  see  page  £69. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  May  7th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society : 
General  Meeting  of  Membeis  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  8th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committee  at  12  o’clock. 

Sale  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  at  Dupplin  Castle, 
Perth. 

Wednesday,  May  9th. — Summer  Flower  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Pickering  Lodge,  Timporley,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 

Thursday,  May  10. — Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund: 
Annual  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 

Friday,  May  nth. — National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Old  Trafford  opens. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  sih,  1894. 


Whe  Rose  Shows. — ^The  wonderfully  pre- 
cocious  nature  of  the  season  has  so 
greatly  accelerated  Rose  growth  that  there 
is  just  a  possibility  that  we  may  have  Roses 
in  their  finest  bloom  fully  a  month  earlier 
than  is  usual.  True,  we  have  had  precocious 
springs  before — that  of  last  year  for  instance 
was  a  good  example  ;  but  the  present  one 
seems  to  break  the  record,  and  it  is  very 
possible,  nothing  more  likely  in  fact,  than 
that  the  early  development  of  growth  last 
year  allied  to  such  early  and  complete 
maturation  has  induced  abnormally  early 
growth  this  year,  almost  without  the  aid  of 
the  most  delightful  weather  conceivable. 

Last  year  too  we  had  early  and  conside¬ 
rable  drought.  This  season  we  have  had 
with  the  warmth  most  delightfully  refresh¬ 
ing  rains,  so  that  growth  has  been  ac¬ 
celerated  even  faster.  No  wonder  then 
that  even  Rose  bushes,  and  maidens  are  so 
forward  that  Rose  Show  dates  are  likely  to 
be  literally  out  of  date,  entirely  discounted, 
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and  promising  disappointment.  What  is  to 
be  done?  Our  advice  is  to  make  dates  and 
seasons  so  far  as  practicable  somewhat 
accord  by  having  Show  fixtures  for  Roses 
movable.  A  tentative  date  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  it  should  be  fixed  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  should  circumstances  render 
it  desirable  the  dates  may  be  brought 
forward  or  be  put  back  just  as  may  suit 
growers  requirements,  in  the  case  of  all 
general  shows  it  is  found  that  certain  fixed 
dates  usually  suit  them  best ;  but  they  are 
not  all  of  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  is  the  case 
with  Roses,  Carnations,  Auriculas  or  other 
special  shows,  for  their  great  variety  of  pro¬ 
ductions  invariably  gives  plenty  of  material 
for  exhibition.  A  fixed  Rose  Show,  how¬ 
ever,  with  no  good  flowers  present,  would  be 
an  absurdity. 

Of  course,  we  may  yet  have  cold  chilling 
weather  that  will  offer  a  severe  check  to 
Rose  development ;  that  check,  however, 
would  be  as  unfortunate  for  Roses  generally 
as  it  would  be  for  anything  else  in  gardens, 
and  therefore  for  the  sake  of  fixed  show 
dates  only,  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  see 
it.  Apart  from  the  shows  that  thus  may  be 
too  late,  at  least  there  is  every  prospect  that 
we  shall  have  a  glorious  Rose  season,  one  in 
which  the  flowers  will  be  as  clear  and  bright 
as  they  will  be  fine  and  perfect.  That  is 
after  all  the  chief  consideration,  and  we 
commend  it  to  notice  for  the  especial  grati¬ 
fication  of  distressed  Rose  exhibitors. 


HiNNiNG  Vegetable  Crops. — In  our 
early  days  in  the  garden  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  our  experienced  seniors 
to  enforce  by  example  the  precept  they 
taught  their  young  men,  always  to  “  sow 
thickly  and  thin  early.”  But  times  and 
circumstances  have  materially  changed 
since  those  days,  and  the  injunction  to  sow 
thickly  at  least  is  no  longer  held  to  be  good 
practice.  In  the  early  da3'S  to  which  we 
refer  the  very  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  seeds  of  all  classes  which  cultivators  can 
now  rely  upon  did  not  obtain.  There  was 
the  nefarious  seed  doctors  to  reckon  with, 
and  the  retail  seedsman  could  not,  if  he 
would,  get  everything  he  wanted  free  from 
adulteration  with  killed  seeds,  hence  the 
soundness  of  the  advice  to  sow  thickly  if 
one  would  make  sure  of  a  crop.  The  Seed 
Adulteration  Act  of  1869,  however,  killed 
that  detestable  trade  so  effectually,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  such  terms  as  “  nett  seed  ”  and 
“trio  ”  or  “  000  ”  are  unknown  to  the 
younger  generation  of  seedsmen,  and  all 
good  gardeners  rejoice  accordingly. 

But  it  is  necessary  still  tokeep  pointingout 
to  amateurs  and  cottage  gardeners,  and  even 
to  some  so-called  professional  gardeners,  the 
folly  of  thick  sowing  at  first  and  of  non,  or 
imperfect  thinning  afterwards.  There  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  a  greater  sin  committed  in 
some  gardens  against  vegetation  than  is 
found  in  thick  sowing.  Peas,  as  our 
esteemed  correspondent  “  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dener  ”  pointed  out  last  week,  are  specially  a 
case  in  point.  Few  vegetables  are  indeed 
worse  treated.  The  seedis  often  sown  four 
times  thicker  than  should  be  the  case,  and 
when  the  plants  are  three  inches  in  height 
the  grower  points  with  exultation  to  the 
splendid  row  he  has :  but  when  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  smothered  with  mildew,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  flowers  blind,  the  exulta¬ 
tion  gives  place  to  distressing  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  what  is  true  of  Peas  is  true  of 
most  other  vegetables.  We  hardly  hold, 
however,  with  “  Kitchen  Gardener,”  in 
advocating  so  much  room  being  given  to 
Turnips  in  the  garden  as  farmers  give  to 
theirs  in  the  field.  The  farmer  has  two 
aims  in  view  in  sowing  his  rows  wide  apart ; 
he  must  have  room  to  use  the  horse  hoe, 
and  he  wants  big  tubers.  For  the  table 


we  do  not  want  such  huge  roots,  and  can 
easily  produce  six  that  will  suit  our  purpose 
on  the  same  area  that  the  farmer  gives  to 
one.  The  Snowball,  one  of  the  very  best 
of  garden  Turnips,  will  bulb  well  at  some 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  the  earliest 
pulled  leave  ample  room  for  the  swelling  of 
the  later  ones.  Roots  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  are  full  large  for  domestic 
uses.  The  Short-topped  French  breakfast 
Turnip  rooted  and  Long  Salmon  Radishes 
also  may  be  sown  fairly  thick,  because  the 
earliest  of  them  pulled  leave  room  for  the 
-  rest  to  finish.  These  are,  however,  very 
precocious  and  fugitive  garden  crops — in  to¬ 
day  and  gone  to-'morrow.  When  dealing 
with  crops  that  have  to  stand  on  the  ground 
several  months  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  liberal  thinning  is  a  great  virtue. 


Whe  Auricula  Show. — The  Florists,  or  as 
some  prefer  to  term  them,  the  Floral 
Specialists,  had  their  first  innings  of  the 
season  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week,  and 
scored  well.  Later,  when  the  Pink,  Pansy, 
Carnation,  Rose,  Dahlia,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  fanciers  have  their  little  or  big 
matches,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all 
will  worthilj'  follow  up  the  success  achieved 
the  other  day.  We  may  smile,  or  scoff  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  at  the  earnest  efforts 
and  devoted  attentiveness  and  patience  of 
these  florists,  but  they  leave  no  room  for 
scoffing  when  their  products  are  seen  as  we 
now  so  commonly  see  them,  and  seeing 
derive  from  them  exceeding  satisfaction. 

That  the  pure  florist,  whilst  perhaps 
limiting  the  range  of  his  labours  to  but  one 
or  two  flowers,  is  all  the  same  helping  to 
develop  and  inspire  higher  thoughts  and 
aims  in  floriculture  generally,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  hence  his  apparently  unpre¬ 
tentious  labours  are  creating  higher  floral 
tastes  in  all  directions.  Object  as  some 
may,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  flower 
producer  or  raiser  of  ever}^  description  is  to 
secure  finer  form,  more  substance,  richer 
and  more  varied  colours  and  workings  in 
literally  everything  that  can  be  improved. 
To  that  higher  taste  the  'Auricula  florists 
have  so  far  given  their  meed  of  help,  and 
they  have  done  it  well. 

It  was  a  surprise,  in  spite  of  some  almost 
unlooked-for  successes  last  year,  to  see  the 
way  the  Reading  growers  carried  off  the 
leading  prizes.  Here  are  men  who  were  but 
a  few  years  ago,  and  are  even  now,  almost 
boys  as  compared  with  the  veteran  ex¬ 
hibitors,  yet  they  saw  the  flowers,  they 
learnt  to  cultivate  them,  and  so  well 
have  they  acted  under  the  teachings  of 
their  mentors  that  now  the  old  ones  are 
quite  beaten.  The  honours  that  once  rested 
so  regularly  with  Yorkshire,  with  Ilford, 
and  with  Slough,  in  turns  are  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Reading.  Whilst  wishing  them 
all  further  success,  we  should  like  to  see 
from  some  other  centre  other  florists  arise, 
and  thus  contend  even  with  the  champions 
of  the  celebrated  seed  and  biscuit  town  in 
Auricula  competitions. 

- - 

Mr.  James  Mills,  lately  foreman  at  Dalzell  Gar¬ 
dens.  Motherwell,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to 
Lord  Belhaven,  Wishaw  House,  Wishaw,  N.B. 

St.  Ives  Flower  Show.— The  nineteenth  Annual 
Show  of  the  St.  Ives  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  on  July  26th. 

Honours  to  a  Horticulturist.— M.  Victor  Lemoine, 
the  eminent  French  Nurseryman  of  Nancy,  has 
lately  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Dupplin  Castle  Gardens.— The  valuable  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Kinnoull,  will  be  sold  at  Dupplin  Castle, 
Forteviot,  Perthshire,  on  Tuesday  next,  by  Messrs. 
Brady  &  Sons,  of  Perth. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — In  consequence  of  the 
earliness  of  the  season  it  is  expected  that  Tulip 
growers  will  appear  in  force  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  next,  instead  of  at  the  Temple  Show. 
We  learn  that,  to  his  very  great  regret,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  is  unavoidably  prevented  from 
giving  the  lecture  on  Orchids  announced  for  next 
Tuesday.  In  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  there  may  probably,  therefore,  be  no  lecture 
on  that  afternoon. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — We  may  remind 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  charity 
that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  White¬ 
hall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Thursday 
evening  next,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Gentlemen  who  desire 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion  will  greatly  oblige  by 
communicating  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Secretary ^ 
Mr.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick. 

Calypso  borealis. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  on  Saturday  it  was 
announced  that  the  donations  included  living  plants 
of  Calypso  borealis,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sowerby,  from  British  Columbia.  Unlike  most  of 
its  order,  this  Orchid  flourishes  in  the  extreme 
north,  within  the  arctic  circle.  It  was  first 
recorded  from  Lapland  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  though  Linnaeus,  during  his  travels  in  that 
country,  searched  in  vain  for  a  specimen ;  it  was 
afterwards  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Garden  Boys  at  Chelsea.— On  Thursday,  the  26th 
ult.,  a  party  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  gardening 
class  at  the  School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  at  Southfields,  Fulham,  and  King's  Road. 
Chelsea,  accompanied  by  the  gardener  in  charge, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Brown.  They  were  shown  everything  of 
interest  in  both  establishments,  and  showed  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  business  on  hand.  After 
partaking  of  refreshments  at  Chelsea,  the  party, 
much  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen,  left  for  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  to  join  the  other  boys  from 
the  school,  who  were  taking  part  in  a  concert  there. 

The  Royal  Vineya'’d  Nur.ery,  Hammersmith. — Tnis 
old  historical  nursery  establishment,  so  long  the 
home  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Messrs.  Lee  alone,  whereat  standard  Roses 
were  first  seen  in  this  country  and  from  whence 
emanated  the  first  Fuchsia  introduced  into 
commerce,  to  mention  two  only  of  the  remarkable 
horticultural  events  connected  with  its  history,  may 
be  said  with  the  present  week  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  passed  out  of  existence,  the  last  remaining 
strip  of  ground  adjoining  the  Addison  Road  Railway 
Station  at  Kensington,  reserved  to  the  last  of  the 
Lee’s  in  the  business,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Lee,  having  been  absorbed  by  Olympia  and 
completely  dismantled. 

Tne  Marlon  Oak.- A  correspondent  of  The  Morning 
Post  writes: — 'In  the  village  of  Marton,  near 
Congleton,  there  stands  an  oak  which  I  know  well. 
Earwaker,  in  his  ‘  History  of  East  Cheshire,’  men¬ 
tions  it  as  follows  The  Marton  Oak,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  England,  being  several  feet  more  in 
circumference  than  the  Cowthorpe  Oak,  near 
Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire,  hitherto  considered  the 
finest  specimen  of  its  class.  It  stands  in  a  farmyard, 
and  has  been  used  of  late  years  as  a  tethering-place 
for  cattle  ;  its  circumference  4  ft.  from  the  base 
43  ft.,  longest  diameter  15  ft.  6  in.  Twenty  years 
ago  its  measurements  were  given  as  58  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  base,  3  ft.  from  the  ground  47  ft.,  5  ft. 
from  the  ground  42  ft.,  girth  of  largest  limb  ii  ft. 
6  in.  Curiously  enough,  a  similar  oak  stood  at 
Siddington,  one  mile  away.’  Old  residents  say  this 
tree  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  Marton 
Oak.” 

The  Hawkesyard  Park  Collection  of  Planti.— The 
late  Mr.  Josiah  Spode’s  collection  of  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  was  sold  by  auction  at  the 
gardens  at  3  lawkesyard,  near  Rugeley,  on  the  24th 
ult.,  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  and 
although  taken  altogether  it  was  a  fairly  good  sale 
the  prices  realised  even  for  good  things  showed  that 
the  demand  for  specimen  plants  is  anything  but 
brisk.  The  Azaleas  made  all  they  were  worth,  and 
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only  one,  a  plant  of  Flag  of  Truce,  2  ft.  high  and 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  realised  over  30s.  The  Ixoras, 
some  eighty  lots,  went  at  very  low  rates,  20s.  to  30s. 
generally  for  the  best,  and  only  one,  I.  Duffii,  com¬ 
manded  as  much  as  three  guineas.  Two  guineas 
was  the  top  price  for  a  Cleroderidron  Balfourianum, 
and  ten  guineas  for  an  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ; 
several  Eucharis  amazonica  went  at  i8s.  each,  and 
Pancratiums  at  12s.  to  14s.  each.  For  the  Heaths 
the  best  prices  obtained  were  Erica  profusa  85s.,  E. 
Cavendishiana  68s.,  E.  depressa  60s.,  E.  Parmen- 
tieria  rosea  45s ,  E.  Halfordi  40s.,  E.  coccinea 
minor  37s.  6d.,  and  E.  Aitoni  superba  90s. 

Epping  Forest. — We  quote  the  following  from  The 
Sun  of  the  26th  ult.  : — A  party  of  gentlemen 
were  conducted  yesterday  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton 
over  Hawkwood,  in  Epping  Forest,  in  which  some 
500  or  600  trees  have  been  marked  for  felling. 
A  committee  of  experts  had  been  appointed  by  the 
City  Corporation,  and  these  gentlemen— Dr.  Schlich, 
professor  of  forestry  at  Coopers’  Hill :  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster,  forester  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
chosen  on  the  recommendation  ofSirJoseph  Hooker  ; 
Mr.  W.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Garden  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Anderson,  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle — 
examined  each  of  the  doomed  trees  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Professor  Meldola,  Mr.  Bernard  Gibson,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Porter,  and  other  gentlemen  were  also  of  the 
party.  The  committee  were  not  able  to  arrive  at  a 
final  decision  as  to  the  fate  of  the  trees,  which  will 
remain  standing  until  the  close  of  the  year.  It 
seemed  to  be  admitted  that  some  clearance  would 
have  to  be  effected,  but  whether  all  or  the  greater 
number  of  the  trees  marked  will  be  cut  down  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  following  provisional  report  was 
signed  by  the  committee  : — "After  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  Hawkwood,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  trees 
as  now  marked  in  it  should  not  be  cut  for  the  present 
season.  Other  questions  as  to  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  forest  so  as  to  secure  the  object  the 
committee  have  in  view  are  best  determined  after  we 
have  seen  the  forest  in  all  parts  and  at  various 
seasons. — W.  Schlich,  A.  D.  Webster,  W.  Robinson, 
James  Anderson.  ’’ 

Ranunculus  montanus. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  three-parted,  five-lobed,  and  of  a  shining  green. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  golden-yellow,  and  pro¬ 
duced  on  stems  3  in.  to  6  ia.  high.  On  the  whole  it 
has  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  native  species, 
but  is  neater  in  every  way,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  rockery.  The  plant  forms  a  compact 
tuft,  and  overruns  nothing,  so  that  it  may  be  planted 
“amongst  other  dwarl  growing  subjects  without  that 
reservation  that  has  to  be  exercised  with  many 
rapidly  growing  or  even  trailing  plants.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  division,  though  not  very  rapidly. 

Gardening  in  Cornwall. — All  apprehension  and  un¬ 
easiness  as  to  the  probable  repetition  of  a  dry  spring, 
bringing  in  its  trait  the  failure  of  an  early  market 
gardening  produce,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  have 
now  entirely  dispersed,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present,  this  will  be  a  season  to  be  remembered  with 
thankfulness,  like  "sunshine  after  rain.”  It  is  true 
that  the  dry  condition  of  the  ground  during  the 
month  of  March  created  a  failure  in  the  Broccoli 
production,  for  it  is  proverbial  in  Cornwall  that  a 
warm  spring  has  no  other  effect.  Even  spring 
Cabbage  is  of  the  slightest,  for  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  vegetable  which  have  run  to  seed, 
and  those  which  are  saleable  only  realise  a  very 
moderate  price  considering  how  short  is  the  supply 
in  the  proportion  to  the  demand.  Market  gardeners, 
however,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recouping  them¬ 
selves  by  the  sale  of  Potatos,  for  the  plants  are  look¬ 
ing  better  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
Drilled  in  in  favourable  weather,  their  growth  has 
neither  been  checked  by  wind  nor  frost,  and  conse¬ 
quently  tons  of  Potatos  of  early  growth  have  this 
last  few  days  been  sent  to  market,  which  means  fully 
three  weeks  earlier  than  in  ordinary  years.  Equal 
good  fortune  seems  in  store  from  fruit,  and  especially 
so  from  Peach,  Plum  and  Pear,  the  fruit  setting  in 
most  favourably,  and  the  same  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  This 
seems  rather  extraordinary  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
how  seldom  it  is  that  fruit  crops  appear  in  abun¬ 
dance  two  successive  years.  At  Scilly,  too,  the 
Potato  crops  generally  look  very  fine,  under  the 
prevailing  genial  showers  and  bright  sunshine  their 
growth  is  luxuriant,  and  although  this  may  retard 
the  formation  of  tubers,  yet  a  large  yield  from  the 
Islands  is  expected  eventually.  May  Day  (Tuesday 
last),  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  unusual  abun¬ 
dance  of  flowers  displayed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Hawthorn  is  in  full  blossom,  and  other  kinds 
equally  flourishing. 


TIMELY  PROPAGATING. 

What  a  golden  opportunity  the  spring  time  offers  for 
increasing  and  multiplying  all  kinds  of  plants.  There 
arefew  things,  if  they  root  at  all,  that  cannot  bestruck 
now,  and  I  would  specially  refer  to  one  or  two  sub¬ 
jects  especially  that  are  easy  to  propagate  at  this 
season.  Sometime  ago  I  sent  jou  some  notes  on 
the  layering  of  Asparagus  tenuissimus,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  propagating  it  by 
means  of  cuttings.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows  : — A  fairly  large  plant  is  first  grown  on  for 
stock,  and  this  secured,  proceed  to  pull  off  small 
pieces  of  half  ripened  wood,  being  careful  to  choose 
those  pieces  which  are  the  likeliest  to  make  good 
plants.  If  carefully  inspected  the  propagator  will 
find  at  the  base  of  the  branches  or  sprays  a  small 
crown  forming  there,  and  it  is  these  sprays  that 
should  be  selected.  These  should  be  put  three  or 
four  in  a  small  sixty  pot,  crocked  well,  and  the  com¬ 
post  rammed  down  very  firm,  and  the  pots  packed 
close  together  in  a  box  of  cocoanut  fibre  refuse, 
covered  with  glass,  and  stood  on  the  hot-water  pipes 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  making  of  the  compost  very  firm  is  the 
secret  of  a  successful  strike,  as  if  the  cuttings  are 
put  into  a  light  compost  they  soon  shrivel  up  and 
die  through  the  soil  drying  so  quickly.  Nothing 
special  is  required  in  the  way  of  compost,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  that  which  is  heavy  with  a  good  dash  of  river 
sand  added  to  keep  it  open.  When  rooted  the  young 
plants  can  either  be  potted  off  singly,  or  three  or 
four  in  a  pot  as  struck,  and  these  make  the  best  for 
furnishing  work.  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  this 
plant  used  for  furnishing  and  grouping,  for  it  is  very 
elegant  and  attractive,  lasts  well  in  a  cut  state,  and 
will  stand  a  rare  amount  of  wear  and  tear  before  it 
gets  shabby. 

Dracaenas  of  all  kinds,  Crotons,  Aralias  of  the 
hardier  section,  and  many  other  things  will  root 
beautifully  now  in  wide-necked  bottles  of  water,  but 
as  soon  as  the  roots  show  they  should  be  potted  into 
small  thumbs  to  ensure  quicker  root  action,  and  if 
partially  shaded  will  not  lose  a  leaf. — T.  G.  Petlinqcr, 
Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

- - 

ONION-TAINTED  ORANGES. 

Dr.  Bonavia  made  the  following  communication 
on  the  absorption  of  odoriferous  vapours  by  Oranges 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  :  — 

Not  long  since  I  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  tainting 
of  the  Orange  pulp  and  j  nice  with  the  aroma  of  a  box 
containing  musty  damp  hay.  On  that  occasion 
there  were  in  the  box  four  different  kinds  from 
Australia,  and  all  were  tainted  with  this  musty  aroma, 
and  remained  so  tainted  for  weeks,  after  having 
been  unpacked  and  aired.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  bought  from  the  shops  Blood  Oranges,  which 
left  on  the  palate  an  after-flavour  of  Onions.  In 
one  instance,  a  lot  of  Blood  Oranges  were  so  strongly 
tainted  with  this  Onion  flavour  that  they  were 
scarcely  edible.  I  did  not  observe  any  such  taint  in 
other  kinds  of  Oranges. 

I  could  not  account  for  this  strange  flavour  in  the 
Blood  Orange  of  the  shops,  which,  according  to  my 
experience,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
India,  is  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Oranges  in 
existence. 

However,  with  the  experience  of  the  Australian 
box  of  Oranges,  I  thought  that  possibly  Oranges 
from  Spain  may  be  sometimes  shipped  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Spanish  Onions,  and  stored  in  the  same 
hold  during  the  voyage.  Thus,  the  Blood  Oranges 
might  get  tainted  with  the  Onion  aroma,  which 
would  pervade  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  verify  this  suspicion,  I  wrote  to  the 
great  fruit  brokers  in  the  City,  Messrs.  M.  Isaacs 
&  Sons,  and  put  a  number  of  questions  to  them. 
They  very  kindly  and  promptly  answered  all  my 
questions,  which  are  rather  astonishing.  They 
said  : — 

"I.  A  fair  quantity  of  Blood  Oranges  are  grown 
in  the  district  of  Valencia,  which  has  also  become 
in  the  last  few  years  one  of  the  most  important 
districts  for  producing  Onions,  and  in  many  cases 
both  Oranges  and  Onions  are  grown  very  closely 
together. 

"2.  Blood  Oranges  are  often  stored  in  the  same 
warehouses  as  Onions  before  they  are  shipped,  and 
also  before  and  during  packing. 

"3.  We  should  say  that  there  are  few  steamers 


which  bring  Blood  Oranges  from  Spain  that  do  not 
bring  Onions  in  the  same  hold. 

"4.  After  being  landed.  Oranges  and  Onions  are 
stored  very  often  in  the  same  floor,  sometimes  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  together.” 

So  it  appears  that  V alencia  Oranges  are  surrounded 
by  Onion- tainted  atmosphere  from  the  time  of  their 
growth  on  the  trees  to  the  time  they  are  sold  in 
shops. 

I  think  this  is  enough  to  account  for  the  strange 
Onicn-like  flavour  that  I  have  detected  in  several 
lots  of  Blood  Oranges  sold  in  the  London  shops. 

Other  kinds  of  Oranges  from  Valencia  must  come 
in  contact  with  a  tainted  atmosphere,  but  for  some 
reason  I  have  not  detected  this  taint  in  other  than 
Blood  Oranges. 

The  question  that  now  remains  to  be  answered  is 
this :  Why  is  the  Blood  Orange  more  subject  to 
atmospheric  contamination  than  other  kinds.  Is 
there  any  ingredient  in  the  Blood  Orange  which  has 
a  special  attraction  for  the  Aroma  of  Onions  ? 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  any  reply  to  this 
question. 

I  have  put  some  Blood  Oranges,  which  were 
already  slightly  tainted,  in  a  box  with  a  chopped 
Spanish  Onion  for  ten  days,  and  now  submit  them 
to  the  Committee  (shall  bring  them  on  Tuesday, 
April  24),  for  examination. 

I  may  add  that  Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Sons  have  kindly 
offered  to  send  me  a  few  Oranges,  which  may  not 
have  come  in  contact  with  Onions,  for  experiment. 
If  I  get  them,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  submit  the 
result  of  further  investigations  in  this  direction. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  24ih  ult. 

Alocasia  Watsoniana. — The  leaves  of  this  hand¬ 
some  garden  plant  are  oval  or  shield-shaped,  with  a 
partly  connate,  but  sagittate  base,  and  similar  in 
form  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  A.  Thibauti- 
ana.  The  stature  of  the  plant  is  equally  bold,  for 
the  petioles  are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  lamina  is  of  a  rich  olive-green,  with  the 
midrib  and  all  the  principal  lateral  veins  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  silvery  hue;  the  under  surface  is  of  a  deep 
violet  purple,  with  a  metallic  appearance.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Rhododendron  Princess  William  of  Wurtem- 
BERG. — In  this  we  have  one  of  the  hardy  hybrids 
of  the  same  type  as  Rhododendron  ponticum  crossed 
with  R.  Catawbiense,  but  the  spotting  is  here  carried 
to  excess.  The  campanulate  flowers  are  white  and 
densely  spotted  all  over  with  purple,  except  the 
middle  portion,  forming  a  zone  where  the  spots  are 
intensified  to  crimson.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome 
variety.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Alyssum  saxatile  Lemon  var. — The  flowers  of 
this  new  variety  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the 
type  and  of  a  soft  lemon-yellow.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  floriferous.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Gem. — The  funnel-shaped  flowers  in 
this  case  are  very  wide  at  the  mouth,  with  the  tips 
of  the  segments  revolute.  They  are  bright  scarlet 
with  deeper  veins,  and  broad  white  rays  running  to 
the  apex  of  the  outer  segments  and  nearly  so  to  the 
inner.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Romeo. — The  flowers  of  this 
garden  hybrid  are  of  great  size  with  very  numerous 
petals,  the  outer  of  which  are  intense  scarlet,  while 
the  inner  ones  are  rosy-violet  at  the  edges.  The 
branches  are  flattened,  as  is  usual  to  this  genus. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Thunbergia  Harrisii. — The  proper  name  of  this 
is  T.  laurifolia,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
Malay  Islands  in  1856.  The  large  light  blue  flowers 
are  produced  towards  the  top  of  the  tall  climbing 
stems.  The  plant  makes  a  handsome  stove  climber. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Lady  Theodore 
Guest,  Inwood  House,  Henstridge,  near  Bradford. 

Alpinia  nutans. — The  habit  and  leaves  of  this 
stove  plant  are  like  those  of  a  tall  growing 
Hedychium,  for  the  stems  usually  attain  a  height 
of  5  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  to  13  ft.  in  its  native  country. 
The  larger  segment  is  infolde  a  the  sides  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  form  a  flower  not  unlike  an  Orchid.  The 
blooms  are  a  mixture  of  orange,  yellow,  and  pink. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Lady  Theodore 
Guest. 

Phlox  canadensis. — The  stems  of  this  early- 
flowering  Phlox  are  about  a  foot  in  height,  bearing 
terminal  clusters  or  cymes  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
The  lanceolate  leaves  are  hairy.  The  plant  comes 
from  North  America,  and  P.  divaricata  is  considered 
the  proper  name,  although  the  point  is  disputed. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son. 

Exocorda  Albertii. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
oblong,  deep  green,  and  rather  larger  than  those  of 
the  better  known  E.  grandiflora.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  short  racemes,  white,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  a  small  flowered  Cherry.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  introduction.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Canna  Cheshunt  Yellow. — This  is  the  first 
English  raised  seedling  that  has  been  honoured  with 
a  certificate.  All  the  segments  except  one  are  golden 
yellow,  and  the  exception  is  orange-scarlet.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sander’s  var.  — •  The 
rosy-red  flowers  of  this  new  variety  possess  a  more 
brilliant  colouring  than  the  old  and  familiar  B. 
glabra,  which  it  much  excels  in  its  early,  late,  and 
floriferous  character.  Already  in  full  bloom,  it  con¬ 
tinues  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  in 
fact  till  the  end  of  December,  and  should  prove  an 
acquisition  for  cut  flowers  at  Christmas.  What  is 
more  remarkable,  the  smallest  plant  develops  a 
cluster  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  little  twig  and 
shoot.  The  first  flush  of  blossom  is  developed  before 
the  plant  has  fully  furnished  itself  with  leaves.  The 
group  of  plants  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  24th  ult., 
and  which  we  inadvertently  stated  to  be  branches, 
took  the  general  public  with  surprise,  as  well  it 
might.  The  plants  flower  equally  well  in  a  stove  or 
greenhouse.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Rhododendron  rhombicum. — This  new  species  is 
allied  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers  to  R.  Rhodora, 
often  named  Rhodora  canadensis  in  gardens,  but  the 
downy,  deciduous  leaves  are  broadly  rhomboid  or 
lozenge-shaped,  and  therefore  very  distinct.  The 
flower  is  deeply  three  parted,  but  the  upper  division 
is  again  deeply  three  lobed ;  it  is  larger,  of  greater 
substance,  and  of  a  darker  rosy-purple  than  the  old 
R.  Rhodora.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  the 
Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Rhododendron  Rosy  Bell.— In  this  we  have  a 
garden  hybrid  of  the  same  habit  as  the  hybrids  of 
R.  ponticum,  but  it  is  dwarfer  and  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  The  flowers  are  neatly  and  elegantly  bell¬ 
shaped,  perfectly  regular,  and  of  a  charming  rosy- 
pink.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  bush  in  the  open 
ground  is  very  engaging  with  its  wealth  of  beautiful 
flowers.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  the 

Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Adiantum  tenellum.— The  habit  of  this  Maiden¬ 
hair  is  very  graceful  on  account  of  the  large  size  and 
much  divided  character  of  the  fronds,  giving  the 
plants  an  elegant  contour.  The  pinnules  are 

cuneate,  but  longer  than  in  A.  cuneatum,  of  which 
it  is  a  form.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton. 

Adiantum  Schneideri. — ^The  fronds  of  this  form 
are  of  a  light  green,  and  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  their  narrow,  wedge-shaped  pinnules.  It 
bears  the  same  affinity  to  A.  cuneatum  as  its  sister 
form  A.  tenellum,  but  is  far  more  distinct  and 

beautiful.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 

H.  B.  May. 

Gloxinia  marginata. — The  funnel-shaped  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  a  rich  dark  crimson,  with  a 
broad,  pure  white  margin,  which  is  well  shown  off  by 
contrast.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Primrose  Evelyn’s  Beacon.— The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  a  soft  sulphur  yellow,  but  notable  for 
their  substance  and  gigantic  size  when  compared 
even  with  the  more  modern  and  improved  garden 
forms.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  J.  Arkwright, 
Esq.,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 

Pyrus  spectabilis  magnifica. — The  typical  form 
of  this  is  well  known  for  the  wealth  of  rosy,  peach, 
and  white  blossoms  which  it  produces.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  considerably  larger,  very  freely 
produced,  and  if  anything,  they  are  darker  in  colour 


than  the  ordinary  form.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  A.  Major,  Ditton  Farm,  Langley. 

Azalea  Perle  de  Ledeberg. — The  flowers  of  this 
new  Indian  Azalea  are  of  large  size,  semi-double, 
and  pure  white,  variously  streaked  and  striped 
with  bright  red  or  cerise.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Azalea  Julia  Vervaene. — Here  we  have  a  semi¬ 
double  variety  with  salmon-red  flowers  variously 
blotched  or  variegated  with  white  at  the  margin, 
sometimes  striped,  and  richly  spotted  on  the  middle 
of  the  upper  segments.  Award  of  Alerit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Azalea  M.  Victor  Savart. — This  Indian  variety 
'  has  large,  single  flowers  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet 
with  a  crimson  blotch.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Azalea  Lively. — The  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
variety  are  semi-double  and  of  a  delicate  pink.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  form  above 
mentioned.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

- - 

ROOT  ACTION  IN  WINTER. 

The  interesting  article  by  your  correspondent  "  F.,” 
p.  529,  induces  me  once  more  to  take  up  this  subject, 
and  try  if  possible  to  make  more  clear  my  meaning. 
In  the  first  place  your  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  sap.  If  by  this  he  wants 
me  to  state  what  sap  is  like,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  so  satisfactorily,  as  that  of 
no  two  trees  are  alike.  But  if  he  means  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  word,  then  I  might  say  it  is  the  juice  of 
plants  of  all  kinds.  As  water  cannot  be  juice  so  it 
is  not  sap.  We  all  know  that  if  a  plant  which  is 
flagging  be  supplied  with  water,  in  a  short  time  the 
foliage  will  again  become  plump  and  charged  with 
moisture,  but  this  as  yet  is  not  sap.  The  ascending 
moisture  in  exogenus  plants  flows  in  the  vessels  of 
the  alburnum  or  sap  wood,  and  is  colourless.  The 
sap  proper,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  tree,  returns  in  the  vessels  of  the  liber 
or  inner  bark.  This  is  often  coloured,  in  some 
plants  white,  in  others  of  a  darker  hue.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  “  sap  ’’  cannot  exude  from  the  tree 
through  the  same  pores  as  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed  was  taken  up.  If  we  caused  a  wound 
by  cutting  through  the  inner  bark  the  juice  will  flow 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  but  unless  the  bark 
were  removed  for  some  distance  this  would  not 
check  the  growth,  as  the  ascdnding  nourishment 
passes  up  through  the  alburnum. 

I  once  knew  an  instance  where  some  woodmen  by 
mistake  cut  the  bark  allround  a  large  Oak  tree,  and 
were  preparing  to  fell  it,  but  were  stopped  from 
doing  so  before  they  had  removed  any  ;  this  did  not 
stop  the  growth,  as  the  tree  is  still  standing  and 
doing  well.  If  trees  were  not  charged  with  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  moisture  no  growth  would  take  place  : 
this  can  easily  be  understood  by  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  difference  between  growth  in  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  What  I  tried  to  show  was  that  by  a 
sudden  change  in  temperature  there  was  a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  tissues  which  forced  the  sap  downwards 
Anyone  that  has  observed  how  after  a  sharp  frost 
the  leaves  of  the  Ash  and  Horse  Chestnut  suddenly 
fall  at  the  rise  in  temperature,  even  though  they  are 
quite  green  and  flourishing  the  day  before,  must 
know  that  the  sap  or  juice  was  driven  out  of  them 
to  somewhere,  for  if  they  be  taken  up  it  will  be 
found  there  is  scarce  any  moisture  in  them.  Where 
has  this  juice  or  sap  gone  to  I  would  ask?  In  my 
opinion  it  has  been  forced  into  the  branches  for 
future  use. — H.  C.  Prmcep. 

Your  correspondent  “F,,”  in  his  letter  on  the  above 
subject,  p.  529,  states  that  "  During  the  night  when 
transpiration  ceases  water  filters  into  the  vessels 
again  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  plants  in  a  rapidly 
growing  state,  and  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the 
drops  of  water  that  ooze  out  at  the  water  pores 
situated  at  the  edges  and  tips  of  the  leaves.”  It  is 
this  oozing  out  process  that  I  object  to,  and  if  the 
leaves  could  be  laid  out  perfectly  flat  there  would 
be  no  drops  at  those  parts.  The  drops  your  corres¬ 
pondent  has  noticed  are  the  result  of  condensation 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  tips  and  edges 
being  the  lower  parts  the  moisture  accumulates 
there  until  drops  are  formed.  He  will  see  similar 
drops  as  often  and  equally  numerous  on  the  lower 
sides  of  iron  rails  as  on  leaves. —  W.  P.  R. 


IKE  VESEMBLE  SARQEN. 

Capsicums  and  Chilis. 

In  some  gardens  these  are  grown  to  give  a  supply  of 
home-made  Cayenne  pepper.  In  others  they  are 
grown  for  decorative  purposes.  If  for  the  former, 
the  seed  should  now  be  sown  either  in  pots,  which 
should  he  placed  in  heat,  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed 
covered  with  a  frame.  Where  the  latter  can  be 
afforded  it  is  the  most  simple,  as  there  is  no  trouble 
in  potting.  Three  or  four  seeds  should  be  sown 
together  in  stations  about  9  in.  apart  each  way,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  these 
should  be  thinned  leaving  one  at  each  place.  The 
lights  must  be  kept  on  the  plants  till  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  they  should  be  hardened 
off  so  as  to  stand  the  open  air.  They  must  on  no 
account  receive  a  check  in  their  young  state  or  they 
will  be  attacked  with  aphis,  which  soon  destroys 
them  ;  but  if  proper  attention  be  paid  the  plants  will 
grow  away  freely,  and  by  July  be  covered  with  pods 
that  will  ripen  before  the  frost  comes  to  cut  them 
down  in  the  autumn. 

Where  there  is  no  frame  accommodation  the 
plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  till  about  the  middle 
of  June,  when  they  should  be  planted  on  a  sunny 
border  about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  .They  will 
need  watering  till  established  ;  afterwards,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  they  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  numerous  varieties  having  different 
habits  of  growth  and  coloured  pods,  and  where  they 
are  grown  for  decorative  purposes  it  would  be  well 
to  grow  a  few  of  each,  as  they  are  very  attractive  in 
the  autumn  when  the  pods  are  ripe  ;  but  for  making 
pepper  the  red  ones  are  the  most  in  favour,  as  that 
colour  seems  to  be  more  appreciated.  Should  any 
pods  not  be  ripe  when  there  is  danger  of  frost  in  the 
autumn  the  plants  should  be  pulled  up  and  taken  to- 
a  sunny  position  under  glass  where  they  can  mature. 
Though  such  pods  will  not  have  the  same  flavour  as 
those  fully  ripe,  still  they  will  be  serviceable  in  the 
kitchen. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. 

Those  who  have  ample  glass  accommodation  do  not 
usually  grow  these  unless  it  be  for  pickling.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  are  not  provided  with 
sufficient  glass  structures  to  grow  all  they  need,  so 
have  to  resort  to  other  methods  if  they  would  grow 
such  things.  Those  in  the  south  may  sow  the  seeds 
on  hillocks  or  ridges  made  of  half  decayed  manure 
that  will  generate  sufficient  heat  to  cause  them  to 
germinate  freely ;  but  further  north  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  some  glass  structure  to 
bring  the  plants  forward,  so  that  they  may  be  strong 
by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  put  them  out  in  the  open, 
which  will  not  be  before  the  first  week  in  June. 
Hillocks  or  ridges  should  be  made  for  planting  them 
on  the  same  as  recommended  for  sowdng  the  seed  in 
the  more  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  this 
means  the  soil  will  be  warmed  so  that  the  plants  will 
grow  away  freely  from  the  first. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  plants  at  night  for 
the  first  week  or  two  in  case  there  might  be  a  frost, 
but  after  that  time  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Where  the  situation  is  exposed  a  row 
of  tall  Peas  or  Runner  Beans  should  be  sown  on  the 
north  side  to  afford  shelter.  When  the  plants  are  well 
established  they  will  not  need  watering  unless  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  and  then  only  sufficient  should 
be  given  to  moisten  the  soil,  as  heavy  waterings 
would  cool  the  earth  and  thereby  check  the  growth. 
The  principal  thing  to  ensure  success  is  to  have 
robust  plants  to  start  with,  as  these  will  grow  away 
freely  provided  other  conditions  are  favourable,  such 
as  a  light,  rich,  turfy  loam  to  root  in,  which  has 
been  raised  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  heat  possible.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  pinch  the  plants  after  plant¬ 
ing  if  the  hearts  were  taken  out  when  four  or  five 
leaves  high,  but  the  first  fruit  should  be  pinched  off 
to  give  them  a  good  start. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- - 

Pseudophoenix  Sargentii.— This  new  palm,  new  in 
genus  as  well  as  species,  was  discovered  on  Elliott’s 
Key,  and  Long’s  Key,  Florida,  eight  years  ago.  So 
far  there  are  no  large  plants  of  it  in  cultivation  that 
we  know  of.  The  largest  is  at  the  American  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Seven  Oaks,  Florida,  where.  Manager 
Hoyt  writes  us,  there  is  a  plant  eight  feet  high 
thoroughly  established  in  a  twenty  inch  tub.  This 
is  regarded  as  the  finest  established  plant  of  the 
kind  in  existence. — Gardening  (America). 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  24th  ult.,  the  undermentioned  Orchids 
received  awards  according  to  merit. 

Cypripedium  Annie  Measure',  Nov.  hyh. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  bellatulum 
and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  Dayanum.  The  progeny  is 
intermediate  in  character  and  form,  and  although 
dwarf  is  a  great  improvement  upon  C.  bellatulum  in 
that  respect,  being  about  6  in.  high.  The  leaves  are 
oblong-elliptic  and  about  equally  marbled  with  dark 
green  and  pale  grayish-green,  and  pretty.  The  upper 
sepal  is  roundish,  pale  yellow  in  the  centre  and  the 
rest  white,  but  all  heavily  lined  and  suffused  with 
purple  along  the  veins.  The  broadly  oblong, 
declining  petals  are  white  and  densely  spotted  with 
purple  all  over.  The  lip  is  moderate  in  size,  some¬ 
what  compressed  laterally,  and  purple  except  at  the 
tip,  which  is  very  pale.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq,  (gardener  Mr. 
Henry  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 
Octomeria  diaphana. 

The  stems  of  this  interesting  little  plant  are  3in.  to 
4in.  high,  flattened  and  covered  with  sheaths.  The 
leaf  is  lanceolate-elliptic,  solitary,  and  terminal. 
The  flowers  are  in  small,  terminal  clusters,  with 
lanceolate,  white  sepals  and  petals.  The  small  lip 
is  erect,  and  deep  purple  with  a  pale  yellow  edge. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq. 

Laelia  cinnabarina. 

A  WELL-FLOWERED  piece  of  this  beautiful  Laelia  bore 
nine  flowers  on  one  stem,  and  ten  upon  another. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  orange-.scarlet, 
and  the  lip  is  slightly  paler.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Coelogyne  Swanniana,  Nov.  sp. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  vary  from  3in.  to 
6  in.  in  length,  four  angled,  widest  at  the  base,  and 
narrowed  upwards.  The  lanceolate  elliptic  leaves 
are  leathery,  3-5  nerved  and  plaited.  The  habit  and 
size  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  C.  ocellata, 
and  it  has  pendulous  racemes  of  bloom  from  the  base 
of  the  younger  pseudo-bulbs.  The  oblong  sepals  are 
of  a  pale  straw-colour,  and  the  linear  petals  similar 
in  hue.  The  three  lobed  lip  is  of  a  rich  umber  and 
lined  with  forking,  yellow  veins.  There  are  three 
strong,  creamy  white  ridges  and  two  short  lateral 
ones,  the  whole  being  surrounded  at  the  end  by  a 
brown  line.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Phaius  Oweniana,  Nov.  sp. 

This  is  similar  in  habit  and  form  to  P.  grandifolius, 
but  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  comes  from  Assam. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
brown,  while  the  petals  are  narrower  and  darker. 
The  lip  has  a  bright  yellow  tube,  externally  and 
internally,  with  purple  edges  where  the  sides  overlap  ; 
the  lamina  is  quadrate,  cuspidate,  slightly  wavy  at 
the  edges  and  deep  purple.  The  scape  was  18  in. 
high  and  bore  six  flowers  and  buds.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Lowianum,  Nov  var. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  round,  very  much 
imbricated,  and  have  remarkably  short  segments. 
The  sepals  are  broadly  elliptic,  white,  with  a  small 
rich  brown  blotch  in  the  centre  and  a  broad  purple 
band  down  the  back.  The  petals  are  similar  in 
shape,  but  remarkably  involute  at  the  edges,  hooded 
at  the  apex,  and  white  heavily  suffused  with  brownish 
purple  splashes  round  the  sides.  The  lip  is  short, 
yellow  at  the  base,  and  brownish  purple  upwards 
with  a  white  blotch  near  the  apex  and  some 
white  lower  down.  The  seven  flowers  on  the  plant 
were  all  closely  alike  in  colour  and  form.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton. 

Miltonia  stellata. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  have  a  starry  appearance, 
but  they  are  very  graceful  and  borne  in  great 
profusion  in  upright  racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  linear  and  pale  yellow.  The  lip  is  oblong, 
constricted  in  the  middle  or  a  little  below  it,  wavy 
at  the  sides,  creamy  white  and  spotted  with  purple 
on  the  lower  half.  The  column  wings  are  brown. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 


Epidendrum  radicans. 

A  well-flowered  specimen  of  this  Epidendrum  is  a 
bold  object.  The  tall  rooting  stems  probably 
prevent  it  from  being  so  frequently  grown  as  it 
might  otherwise  be.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal,  long-stalked  racemes,  and  are  of  moderate 
size,  with  lanceolate,  brilliant  scarlet  sepals  and 
petals.  The  three-lobed  lip  with  toothed  segments' 
is  orange  scarlet.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Florie,  Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  ovate-elliptic, 
white  suffused  with  pale  rose  and  spotted  with 
brown  in  the  centre.  The  petals  are  wider  with  a 
prolonged  point,  white,  spotted  with  purple  towards 
the  sides  all  round,  and  having  a  few  brown  spots  on 
the  middle.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  bright  cinnamon 
blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest.  The  plant  shown 
bore  eleven  large  flowers  on  a  spike.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Bulbophyllum  saurobephalum. 

This  singular-looking  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Phillipines,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
unusually  thick  and  fleshy  character  of  the  flower 
stems,  which  are  spindle-shaped,  drooping,  and 
purple-red.  The  flowers  are  sessile  and  appear  like 
insects  of  some  kind  settled  upon  the  stem.  The 
upper  sepal  is  white  with  three  brown  nerves  ;  the 
lateral  ones  are  adpressed  to  the  scapes.  The  petals 
are  minute;  and  the  lip  tongue-shaped,  and  black 
with  yellow  edges.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  James  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Cirrhopetaium  Collettii. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of  C. 
umbellatum  and  C.  picturatum.  The  lateral  sepals 
are  joined  by  their  edges,  4in.  long  and  bronzy  red 
with  deeper  veins.  The  upper  sepal  is  short,  ovate, 
concave,  yellow,  lined  with  bronzy  purple  and 
furnished  with  long,  flattened,  purple  fringes.  The 
petals  are  small  and  similar  to  the  upper  sepal,  but 
more  pointed,  ciliate  in  the  lower  portion,  and 
furnished  at  the  apex  with  a  crest  of  flattened  purple 
fringes.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  the 
Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 

Potting. — This  work  must  be  pushed  forward  with 
all  despatch,  so  that  all  the  plants  requiring  it  may  be 
finished  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum. — As  the  plants  go  out  of 
bloom  they  should  be  repotted.  They  are  gross 
feeders,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  compost 
should  be  of  a  rich  nature,  one  made  up  of  one  part 
each  of  peat,  loam,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  dried 
cow  manure,  with  coarse  silver  sand,  we  find  suits 
them  admirably.  As  they  make  large,  fleshy  roots 
in  abundance,  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they 
are  now  growing  in  should  be  used,  assuming  that 
they  are  in  good  condition.  "Water  carefully  for  a 
week  or  two  after  they  are  repotted,  as  the  fresh 
material  will  not  dry  up  so  quickly  until  the  roots 
have  taken  hold  of  it,  which  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
do.  We  grow  ours  with  the  Cattleyas,  which  seems 
to  suit  them  well,  for  we  always  have  plenty  of 
bloom,  and  that  is  what  we  aim  at. 

Oncidium  phymatochilum. — What  a  pretty  little 
Orchid  this  is  !  Quite  an  amateur’s  plant  on  account 
of  its  easy  culture  and  the  time  it  lasts  in  full  beauty 
• — quite  six  weeks.  It  adapts  itself  to  either  pot  or 
basket  culture,  but  if  potted  in  good  peat  and 
afforded  a  light,  airy  position  it  never  fails  to  do  well. 
An  intermediate  terperature  suits  it  best. 

Removing  Plants  to  Cooler  Quarters. — Plants 
of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Masdevallia  toverensis,  &c.,  that  have  been  wintered 
in  the  Cattleya  house,  should  now  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  place.  The  warmest  end  of  the  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  house  will  suit  them  well  during 
the  summer  months.  The  flowers,  too,  of  Miltonia, 
which  are  just  about  to  expand,  will  be  of  a  better 
colour  if  allowed  to  open  in  the  cool.  Do  not  syringe 
them  overhead  or  the  flowers  will  become  spotted. 

Manure  Water. — Plants  in  spike  will  be  benefited 
if  weak  doses  of  manure  water  be  given  them  once  a 
week.  Our  plan,  and  one  we  have  adopted  with 
success  for  some  years,  is  to  dip  the  plants  up  to  the 
rim  in  a  pail  of  manure  v/ater.  A  pinch  of  the  best 
guano  is  dissolved  in  about  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  in  this  the  plants  are  plunged  as  stated  above. 


All  who'  have  seen  our  Odontoglossuras  admit  that 
they  are  fine,  but  I  would  here  point  out  that  only 
when  a  plant  is  in  good  condition,  rooting  freely,  and 
carrying  a  spike,  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  afford 
any  stimulant. 

Damping  down  with  Manure  Water. — This  we 
think  is  an  excellent  plan.  The  arial  roots  feed  on 
the  ammonia  thus  given  them,  and  plants  that  have 
a  yellow  and  sickly  appearance  will  become  green  in 
a  few  weeks.  Nothing  can  be  safer  than  when 
given  in  this  form,  and  this  is  also  a  much  better 
plan  than  putting  layers  of  manure  underneath  the 
stages,  which  in  time  becomes  stagnant.— C. 

- »*- - 

(Signings  ftimn  fh^  SDorlh 
Sctenc^. 

A  Vegetable  with  a  Pedigree.— A  writer  in 
discussing  the  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of 
Asparagus  inCkamber’s  Journal,  sa.ys  that  "  of  all  the 
plants  used  for  food,  there  is  none  which  has  been 
so  long  known,  or  has  had,  so  to  say,  so  distinguished 
a  lineage  as  Asparagus.  The  first  statement  must 
surely  be  an  oversight,  or  else  fails  to  convey  what 
the  writer  meant,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
various  kinds  of  corn  belonging  to  the  old  world, 
and  including  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  have  really 
been  cultivated  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
Asparagus.  The  first  authenticated  mention  of  the 
latter  was  by  the  poet  Cratinus,  who  died  about  425 
B.c.  The  more  important  cereals  according  to 
history  must  have  been  extensively  cultivated  long 
prior  to  that  period,  and  their  cultivation  probably 
began  when  in  danger  of  being  exterminated.  The 
aboriginal  habitat  of  several  of  them  cannot  now 
be  determined,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  any 
trace  of  them  in  a  really  wild  state  can  be  given. 
That  Asparagus  should  have  been  cultivated  so  early 
is,  however,  surprising.  Cato  the  Elder,  who  was 
born  in  234  b.c.,  wrote  a  work  entitled  De  re  Rustica, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  proper  cultivation  of 
Asparagus.  Pliny,  about  60  a.d.,  says  a  good  deal 
on  the  subject.  He  asserted  that  the  soil  about 
Ravenna  was  so  favourable  to  its  growth  that  three 
heads  of  it  would  weigh  a  Roman  pound  (about  n 
ounces).  If  such  was  really  the  case,  what 
becomes  of  our  boasted  progress  in  horticulture  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  our  giant 
and  colossal  varieties  of  Asparagus.  Pliny’s  state¬ 
ment  would  leave  us  little  to  boast  of,  for  we  have 
never  beaten  the  record  apparently. 

Palms  atthe  mouth  ofthe  Thames. — As  long 
ago  as  1842,  Bowerbank  wrote  a  work  or  treatise  on 
Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  the  London  Clay.  These 
it  would  appear  were  obtained  from  Sheppey.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  considerable  literature  on  the 
species  of  Nipadites,  a  genus  of  fossil  Palms 
unearthed  both  in  this  country  and  upon  the 
Continent.  Elight  species  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Rendle,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L  S.,  in  the  Journal  oj 
the  Linnean  Society,  Vol.  xxx..  No.  207.  All  of  the 
species  have  been  found  in  the  London  clay  at 
Sheppey,  and  three  of  them  have  been  discovered 
elsewhere  as  well.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  are  found  and  the  accompanying  fossils  of  other 
plants  and  animals  show  that  they  grew  in  the 
blackish  mud  around  the  sea  coasts  or  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  just  as  the  most  nearly  allied  living  Palms 
do  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  fruits  are  water 
worn,  giving  indication  that  they  might  have  come 
Irom  a  considerable  distance  and  had  been  rolled 
about  for  some  time  by  the  water  before  finally 
becoming  stationary  amongst  the  mud  in  which  they 
were  embedded.  On  the  other  hand,  fruits  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex  would  argue  that  they  had 
dropped  from  the  trees  and  germinated  where  found, 
because  they  consisted  of  an  empty  shell  filled  with 
sand.  Along  with  the  specimens  found  at  West 
Wittering  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  drift  wood  having 
a  coniferous  and  dicotyledonous  structure  was  found. 
Crabs,  freshwater  turtles,  numerous  fruits  and  seeds 
as  well  as  stems  and  branches  formed  the  associates 
of  the  fruits  of  Nipadites  in  the  London  clay  at 
Sheppey.  Such  a  collection  would  indicate  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river.  The  climate  at  that  time  is 
reckoned  to  have  been  of  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
nature. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3S. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
r,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C, 
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The  Late  Mr*.  Dodwell's  Carnations. 

1  HAVE  not  the  least  desire  to  detract  one  iota  from 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  merits  as  a  raiser  of  Carnations ; 
indeed,  he  must  always  occupy  the  highest  rank  as 
such.  I  notice,  however,  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Rowan, 
quoted  in  your  columns  last  week,  reference  to  a 
large  number  of  varieties  which  Mr.  Dodwell  was 
credited  with  raising,  and  amongst  them  were  men¬ 
tioned  the  seifs,  Ivanhoe  and  The  Moor.  Is  that 
an  error,  or  was  it  an  odd  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Dodwell  should  have  given  to  two  seifs  the  very  same 
names  that  I  gave  to  two  fine  dark  seifs  when  raised 
at  Bedfont,  and  by  such  names  in  company  with  the 
beautiful  scarlet  self  Rowena  first  put  into  com¬ 
merce  ?  Perhaps  an  error  has  crept  in  here.  As 
the  varieties  I  have  named  were  all  first-rate  seifs,  I 
am  naturally  anxious  their  production  should  not  be 
wrongly  attributed. — A.  Dean. 

Modern  Carnation  Tendencies. 

Judging  by  what  we  see  of  new  Carnations  from 
time  to  time  it  does  look  as  if  the  old  tree  or  so-called 
perpetual  strain  would  soon  be  put  into  the  back¬ 
ground  altogether,  for  very  fine  forms,  especially 
among  the  seifs,  are  being  continually  introduced, 
and  many  of  them,  such  as  Uriah  Pike  for  instance, 
are  wonderfully  sweet  in  perfume.  Practically,  it 
seems  very  easy  to  have  Carnations  all  the  year 
round,  for  plants  bloom  readily  in  gentle  warmth  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  whilst  out-of-doors, 
with  plenty  of  variation  and  good  culture,  they  will 
flower  nearly  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Like  to  the  Rose  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  the 
Carnation  is  a  staying  flower  ;  not  only  is  there  little 
fear  that  it  will  ever  decline  in  popular  estimation, 
but  with  new  varieties  that  are  perfumed,  a  taste  for 
them  must  grow.  Mr.  Martin  Ridley  Smith’s  won¬ 
derfully  fine  seedlings  when  in  commerce  will  help 
to  give  Carnation  culture  a  fillip. — A.  D. 

Pansies  and  Violas.  ' 

These  two  popular  plants  are  getting  a  more  than 
usual  share  of  encouragement  this  year  in  the  way 
of  exhibitions  for  them.  A  great  exhibition  for 
them  is  arranged  for  May  23rd,  at  Tamworth,  and  a 
heavy  schedule  of  prizes  is  offered.  The  London 
Pansy  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  June  12th.  At  York,  liberal  prizes  are 
offered  to  the  trade  and  amateurs  on  June  13th, 
14th,  and  15th,  and  it  is  always  a  great  exhibition 
now  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  At  Wolverhampton, 
on  July  loth,  nth,  and  12th,  handsome  gold  and 
silver  medals  are  offered  for  collections  of  cut 
blooms  of  Pansies  and  Violas,  and  through  July  and 
August  there  are  exhibitions  in  Scotia  nd.  A  conference 
of  raisers  and  cultivators  of  Pansies  and  Violas  is 
being  arranged  for  in  August  in  connection  with  the 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  meeting  at  the 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  seedlings  for  certificates.  Mr.  William  Dean, 
Dolphin  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  is  the 
honorary  secretary. 

- - 

PINKS  IN  POTS. 

I  AM  very  pleased  to  see  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  revive  the  interest  in  and  culture  of  the 
old  laced  Pink  of  the  florists,  and  hope  that  the 
effort  will  be  crowned  with  success.  If  the  move¬ 
ment  should  also  lead  to  the  formation  of  local 
societies  having  the  same  object  in  view,  it  will  be 
a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  many  lovers  of 
florist  flowers.  Some  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  many  societies  about  the  country  whose 
principal  supporters  were  found  among  the  amateur 
class,  included  among  them  being  tradespeople, 
artisans,  and  cottagers,  who  grew  them  from  pure 
love  of  the  flower  and  the  pleasure  of  a  little  friendly 
rivalry  among  themselves.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
some  encouragement  was  given  for  plants  grown  in 
pots  it  would  add  to  the  interest  and  attractiveness 
of  the  show,  and  to  some  cultivators  this  plan  of 
growing  them  would  have  its  advantages,  they 
being  more  under  the  control  of  the  grower,  so  that 
when  it  might  happen  that  the  date  of  the  show 
having  been  fixed  and  the  flowers  to  be  at  their  best 
required  forwarding  or  retarding  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  man  with  his  plants  in  pots  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  them  to  date  than  if  they  were 
planted  out.  Another  advantage  is  the  facility 


afforded  for  protecting  against  heavy  rains,  which 
will  often  do  much  to  disfigure  the  blooms  at  a 
critical  time. 

Pinks  in  6  in.  pots  carrying  from  six  to  twelve 
blooms  would  not  fail  to  be  attractive,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  grown  in  this  way  would  be  safer  from  vermin, 
being  so  much  more  easily  overlooked,  might  be 
cleaner  in  growth,  and  produce  as  much  healthy 
grass  for  propagation  as  will  be  required.  Strike 
the  pipings  under  handlights,  and  when  well  rooted 
plant  them  out  in  rows  6  in.  apart,  and  3  in.  from 
plant  to  plant.  Allow  them  to  remain  so  till 
September,  then  lift  them  and  pot  them  up  into  4  in. 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and 
one  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  if  obtainable ;  if 
not,  a  third  made  up  of  well-decayed  stable  manure 
and  leaf  soil,  combined  with  enough  sand  to  make  it 
porus.  Pot  moderately  firm  and  place  in  a  frame 
on  a  thick  bed  of  coal  ashes.  Coal  dust  is  better, 
but  either  will  do.  Keep  them  close  for  a  day  or 
two,  give  a  good  watering  at  the  time,  but  afterwards 
water  somewhat  sparingly,  comparatively  little  being 
required  during  the  winter  months.  Give  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  at  all  times,  and  remove  the  lights  on 
all  favourable  occasions. 

When  they  commence  making  new  growth  in 
spring  any  plants  which  are  strong  enough  to  require 
it,  shift  into  6  in.  pots,  using  the  same  sort  of  com¬ 
post,  and  from  the  beginning  of  March,  unless  the 
weather  proves  to  be  winterly,  they  may  be  plunged 
out  in  coal  ashes.  This  will  lessen  the  labour  of 
watering,  but  towards  the  blooming  season  an 
occasional  application  of  weak  liquid  manure,  pre¬ 
ferably  that  of  cows,  will.be  helpful.  But  caution 
is  necessary,  for  it  may  so  easily  be  overdone.  After 
growth  recommences  in  the  spring  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry.  The  culture  of  Pinks 
in  pots  will  greatly  facilitate  all  operations  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  the  flowers  for  exhibition, 
and  where  room  is  an  object,  as  it  is  with  many 
small  growers,  a  collection  in  pots  will  be  found  to 
occupy  less  space  than  if  planted  out,  and  the 
attention  to  and  manipulation  of  the  flower  will  be 
carried  on  with  less  personal  inconvenience  to  the 
operator. —  IF.  B.  G. 

- -*<■ - 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

We  have  already  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  season 
among  Roses  under  glass,  and  there  seems  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  same  with  those  in  th^  open  air.  After  last 
season’s  serious  disappointments  it  is  pleasurable  to 
have  so  promising  an  outlook.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  so  many  factors  which  may  cause  a  complete 
change.  Last  season  everything  looked  well  until 
now,  and  although  we  are  not  suffering  from  drought 
similar  to  then,  our  Roses  are  much  too  forward 
for  one  to  feel  easy  when  we  remember  how  liable 
they  are  to  severe  checks  during  the  month  of  May. 
From  the  middle  of  March  until  the  last  week  or  so, 
we  had  very  bright  weather,  and  this,  combined 
with  an  early  season,  caused  growth  to  be  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  forw'ard  as  during  last  spring.  I  am 
almost  certain  of  cutting  a  bloom  or  two  from  the 
open  before  April  closes,  and  this  compares  with 
last  season  very  closely. 

At  present  young  growth  is  fairly  free  from  insect 
pests  of  all  descriptions,  and  has  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance.  IMaidens  look  particularly  well,  and  although 
the  buds  have  not  taken  so  well  as  usual,  many  of  the 
stocks  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  for  budding 
owing  to  the  extreme  drought,  those  which  were 
operated  upon  are  quite  up  to  the  average.  Buds 
upon  standard  stocks  have  fared  the  worst,  so  many 
shoots  being  too  puny  and  dry  to  admit  of  the  bark 
rising  freely.  We  seldom  have  much  success  unless 
it  is  possible  to  lift  the  bark  easily,  and  coaxed 
buds,  those  which  have  been  inserted  with  difficulty, 
do  not  form  so  satisfactory  a  union  with  any.  stock. 

I  would  much  like  to  know  the  name  of  a  small 
insect  which  has  troubled  me  very  much  with  Brier 
stock  during  the  past  three  seasons.  It  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  Manettii,  but  both  standard  and 
dwarf  Briers  have  been  infested  with  it.  I  can  only 
describe  it  as  a  small,  brick-red  bug,  about  the  size 
of  white  scale  when  full  grown.  When  a  wound  is 
made  in  the  stock  for  receiving  a  bud,  these  little 
pests  soon  feed  upon  the  callus  which  forms.  The 
consequence  is  death  to  the  bud,  and  I  have  hitherto 
failed  to  stop  their  ravages.  It  is  only  upon  one 
quarter  that  they  are  found,  and  the  soil  is  somewhat 


heavy.  Have  any  of  your  readers  had  similar 
trouble,  and  can  they  help  me  to  a  remedy  ? 

Sticking  and  tying  must  be  attended  to  among 
maiden  Roses,  or  we  shall  soon  have  disaster  if  a 
shower  and  little  wind  come  together.  With  maiden 
standards  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  use 
a  stake  of  sufficient  length  to  secure  both 
stem  and  Rose  growth.  The  growth  of  each  variety 
should  also  be  considered  when  placing  any  sticks 
as  supports.  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  and 
similar  habited  roses  do  not  need  more  than  a  two 
feet  stick  ;  but  Mdme.  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Mrs.  Paul, 
and  climbers  of  all  classes,  should  be  afforded  five  to 
six  feet  lengths  at  the  least. 

Under  glass  our  chief  work  is  to  steer  clear  of 
insect  pests,  and  to  give  a  little  judicious  pruning  to 
those  plants  now  going  out  of  bloom.  Among 
climbers  it  is  especially  necessary  to  cut  away  the 
wood  which  has  carried  a  crop  of  bloom,  if  we  are  to 
secure  good  flow*ers  during  a  future  season.  Stout 
rods  of  long  growth  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  these  are  far  more  profitable  than  a  mass  of 
medium  wood.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  cover  a  wall 
with  such  strong  growers  as  Marechal  Kiel,  and  the 
plant  is  quite  young,  it  would  be  folly  to  cut  it  to 
the  ground  each  year.  But  I  would  rather  plant  a 
larger  number  and  limit  each  to  two  or  three  strong 
growths,  and  so  cover  the  wall  with  fresh  wood 
each  summer. — Experience. 

- - 

BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS  RAISED  IN 
POTS. 

To  the  very  simple  matter  of  planting  out  things 
raised  in  pots  sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid 
by  those  who  have  to  do  the  work.  There  are 
annually  many  things  raised  in  heat  and  properly 
hardened  off  with  which  so  far  all  has  gone  well  till 
the  planting  out  season  arrives.  When  the  balls 
have  become  matted  with  roots  closely  interwoven 
with  each  other,  which  in  fine  sunny  weather  quickly 
absorbs  every  particle  of  moisture  from  the  soil, 
they  are  in  leaving  it,  if  not  seen  to,  dust  dry. 
When  planting  out  is  going  on,  to  avoid  this  mishap, 
the  waterpot  and  pail  should  be  close  at  hand  to 
keep  them  well  moistened  tilt  planted,  those  which 
are  dust  dry  being  submerged  in  the  pail.  In  light 
dry  soils  plants  put  out  with  dry  balls  stand  a  poor 
chance,  for  however  much  water  may  be  poured 
into  them  it  often  fails  in  the  object  for  which  it  is 
used,  for  although  the  surrounding  soil  may  be 
saturated  with  water  these  poor"  unfortunates  will 
remain  for  some  time  as  dry  as  when  put  out.  In 
many  instances  it  would  be  far  better  to  a%’oid  this 
contingency  by  partially  loosening  the  balls  and 
disentangling  the  roots  to  some  extent,  although  at 
first  sight  It  may  appear  that  by  so  doing  the  plants 
would  receive  a  severer  check  than  under  the 
conditions  previously  indicated,  because  some  of 
their  roots  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  mutilated  ; 
it  will  in  practice  be  found  that  the  recuperative 
powers  of  most  things  are  so  great  that  when  planted 
out  in  a  fairly  moist  soil  they  make  fresh  roots  with 
great  rapidity,  and  plants  treated  in  this  way  will 
require  far  less  attention  as  regards  watering  than 
many  of  those  which  are  planted  with  the  balls 
entire. —  IF.  B.  G. 

- »*- - — 

CATTLEYA  TRIANAE 

SCHRODERAE. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  Cattleya  is  the 
large  and  conspicuous  orange  blotch  in  the  throat. 
Importations  of  it  vary  greatly  in  the  colour  of  all 
parts  of  the  flower,  but  the  blotch  in  the  throat 
usually  retains  its  dark  colour  and  rounded,  solid 
looking  outline.  The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  a  very  beautiful  variety  which  flowered 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  The  chief  features 
of  the  variety  lie  in  the  rounded  and  compact  form 
of  the  flower,  brought  about  by  the  great  breadth  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  lip. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  pure  white  and  the 
blotch  in  the  throat  of  a  dark  orange.  The  margins 
of  the  lip  are  also  fringed  in  a  most  beautiful  man¬ 
ner.  It  turned  up  in  a  recent  importation  from  a 
new  district  in  Columbia.  Some  of  the  plants  bore 
from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers  varying  in  colour  from 
nearly  pure  white  to  a  dark  pink.  The  lip  in  some 
instances  measured  about  3  in.  across.  Of  course, 
the  illustration  shows  the  flowers  very  much  re¬ 
duced. 
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BUSH  HILL,  ENFIELD. 

The  area  occupied  by  glass  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co,,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  is 
very  extensive.  Two  main  roads  run  between  the 
blocks  of  glass,  and  on  each  side  of  one  of  them  the 
closely-packed  houses  are  each  120  ft.  long,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  other  they  are  90  ft.  long.  There 
are  therefore  three  blocks  of  houses  running  across 
the  nursery,  and  all  are  span-roofed.  In  a  warm 
propagating  house,  amongst  other  things,  are  large 
quantities  of  Bougainvilleas,  Stephanotis,  and 
Gardenias.  Amongst  a  collection  of  Coleus  we 
noted  such  new  ones  as  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Princess  May,  Duke  of  York,  Empress  of 
India,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  all  characteristic  and 
distinct.  Next  to  this  is  a  cool  house,  with  a  large 
and  unusually  healthy  batch  of  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa  tricolor  superba.  Young  plants  of  Tacsonia 
Van  Volxemii  from  cuttings  are  grown  in  quantity, 
as  is  Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  Seedlings  of  the  latter 
show  a  strange  departure  from  the  plants  as  usually 
seen.  About  100  varieties  of  Cannas  are  grown, 
showing  great  variation  in  the  flowers  and  foliage. 
Konigin  Charlotte,  with  scarlet  flowers  edged  with 
yellow,  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  highly-esteemed 
Madame  Crozy. 

Several  houses  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Ferns,  such  kinds  as  Lo- 
maria  gibba,  Pteris  serru- 
lata,  P.  s.  compacta,  P. 
cretica,  P.  c.  cristata,  P. 
tremula,  Adiantum  cune- 
atum,  Davallia  fijiensis 
major,  and  D.  bullata 
being  grown  in  quantity. 

Most  of  them  form  large 
bushy  and  well  furnished 
specimens,  although  only 
in  48-size  pots.  A  large 
number  of  houses  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Palms  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  Small  specimens 
are  plentiful,  but  a  large^ 
proportion  consists  of  use¬ 
ful  stuff,  varying  from  3ft. 
to  6  ft.  high,  and  all  in 
rude  health.  Plants  of 
Latania  borbonica  are 
furnished  with  nine  to 
eleven  leaves.  Other  popu¬ 
lar  kinds  areCoryphi  aus¬ 
tralis,  Rhaphis  flabellifor- 
Cnis,  Seaforthia  elegans, 

Cocos  Weddeliana,  Areca 
lutescens,  Chamaerops 
excelsa.KentiaFosteriana, 
and  K.  Belmoreana.  The 
latter  is  to  be  the  Palm 
of  the  near  future,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  dwarf, compact 
habit  and  the  way  it  retains  even  its  earliest  formed 
leaves,  as  compared  with  K.  Fosteriana,  which 
always  loses  its  early  leaves  when  a  few  others  are 
made.  Many  of  them  are  planted  out  in  shallow 
beds  with  a  slate  bottom,  so  that  they  can  readily 
be  lifted  with  all  their  roots  and  transferred  to  pots. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  Dracaena  indivisa  is  kept 
in  48-size  pots.  Ficus  elastica  and  F.  e.  variegata 
may  be  seen  in  all  stages  from  the  inserted  eyes  to 
3  ft.  high.  There  must  be  thousands  of  them  upon 
the  place.  Another  indispensable  plant  is  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus. 

Shrubby  flowering  plants  include  many  subjects, 
such  as  Roses,  Bouvardias,  Solanum  capsicastrum. 
Marguerites,  last  year’s  plants  of  Gardenias,  Hoya 
carnosa,  and  Hydrangeas,  including  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora,  H.  Thos.  Hogg,  the  beautiful  rosy- 
flowered  H.  rosea,  and  H.  hortensis.  The  latter  is 
now  flowering  by  the  houseful.  Cytisus  scoparius 
Andreanus,  with  its  velvety-brown  wings,  is  now 
flowering,  and  the  golden  masses  of  the  sweet- 
scented  Cytisus  racemosus  have  to  be  protected 
from  fertilisation  by  bees.  Roses  are  quite  a  feature 
of  this  nursery,  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors  ; 
there  are  over  400  varieties  on  the  place.  Tea 
Roses  of  various  sizes  monopolise  many  houses. 
They  have  been  grafted  in  different  batches,  and  the 
earliest  ones  are  being  transferred  to  9  in.  pots  to  be 


trained  up  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  a  double  row 
on  each  side.  The  stronger  growing  ones  make 
growths  of  15  ft.  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Marechal  Niel  gets  considerable  attention,  and 
Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  is  being  propagated  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  an  ever-increasing  and 
very  lively  demand. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  fill  one  house,  and  the 
show,  regal  and  decorative  kinds  monopolise  many 
houses.  About  150  varieties  are  grown;  and  the 
plants  about  a  year  old  form  sturdy,  bushy  specimens 
well  set  with  buds  and  now  coming  into  bloom. 
They  are  all  in  48-size  pots.  Very  handsome  is  St. 
Blaise,  a  dark  salmon-red  with  crimson  upper  petals 
and  a  black  blotch.  Closely  allied  is  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith,  but  of  a  soft  rose  instead  of  salmon-red. 
Curiously  enough  the  first  flower  to  open  on  each 
variety  is  uniform  in  colour  without  any  blotches 
whatever.  About  15,000  to  20,000  plants  of  Clematis 
are  grafted  every  year,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  all 
stages,  from  the  bud  accommodated  in  cases,  to  speci¬ 
mens  now  in  fnll  growth.  Older  plants  plunged  out- 
of-doors  cover  a  considerable  space.  A  houseful  of 
Indian  Azaleas  shows  a  remarkable  profusion  of 
bloom,  including  many  beautiful  varieties.  The 


recently-produced  varieties  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea 
are  propagated  and  grown  by  the  thousand. 
Mignonette,  Rodanthe  Manglesi,  and  R.  M.  alba  are 
now  in  full  bloom,  and  very  engaging  in  their  re¬ 
spective  ways.  Some  houses  are  occupied  with 
Orchids,  including  Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  gigas, 
C.  Mossiae,  C.  Trianae,  C.  amethystoglossa,  and  a 
house  of  cool  Odontoglossums.  They  are  grown 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  clear  and  smokeless  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  as  they  approach  the  flowering  stage  they 
are  mostly  sent  to  Clapton.  There  are  four  and  a  half 
houses  of  young  Cyclamens  in  60-size  pots,  and  they 
will  be  fit  for  transference  into  32-size  before 
autumn.  Euonymus  of  various  kinds  are  now  in 
their  brightest  stage  in  cold  frames. 

Heaths  have  long  been  a  feature  of  Messrs.  Low’s 
establishment,  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  note  the 
numbers  still  cultivated  and  which  must  find  a  de¬ 
mand.  Of  course  the  more  popular  and  useful  kinds 
only  are  grown,  including  large  quantities  of  Erica 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  E.  Cavendishi,  E. 
Spenceriana,  E.  cupressina,  and  E.  candidissima. 
The  latter  is  an  improvement  upon  E.  hyemalis  alba, 
because  the  flowers  are  pure  white.  The  coppery 
salmon  flowers  of  E.  hybrida  are  also  pretty.  E. 
persolu^  alba  has  not  yet  finished  flowering.  Other 
varieties  of  E.  ventricosa  coming  on  are  E.  v. 
tricolor,  E.  v.  superba,  and  Bothwelliana.  The 


young  plants  coming,  on  for  next  year  are  very 
abundant  in  cold  frames. 

New  Holland  plants  proper  occupy  several  bouses 
and  add  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  exhibits  of  them  at  various  shows  do  much  to 
revive  a  taste  for  these  beautiful  subjects  which 
flower  during  winter  and  spring,  while  many  of  them 
'  continue  till  well  into  summer.  For  some  time  past 
the.  Acacias  have  oeen  charming,  including  A.  armata, 
A.  Drummondi,  A.  Riceana,  A.  verticillata,  A.  longi- 
folia,  A.  1.  magnifica,  A.  cordata,  and  A.  ovata. 
The  foliage  of  A.  lophantha  and  A.  dealbata  is  the 
ornamental  part  of  these  species.  A.  armala  undu- 
lata  is  a  slow  growing  one,  with  a  drooping  habit. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  grown,  but  a  number  take  the 
form  of  standards,  the  stem  of  which  is  grown  to  a 
height  of  ft.  to  3ft.  before  a  head  is  allowed  to 
form.  The  flagrant  Boronia  megastigma,  and  B. 
heterophylla  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  latter 
being  simply  masses  of  bloom.  The  Pimeleas  grown 
are,  P.  spectabilis  pink,  P.  decussata  and  P. 
Hendersoni  purple,  P.  Neippergiana,  white,  and  P. 
elegans,  white  with  orange  anthers,  and  exceedingly 
pretty.  Leptospermum  bullatum  has  white  flowers 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  but  larger.  The 

showy  Chorizema  Lowii  a 
hybrid  between  C.  elegans 
and  C.  ilicifolia  has  been 
flowering  since  Christmas 
and  is  still  laden  with 
bloom.  The  standard  is 
orange  and  the  wings 
crimson-red,  while  the 
blossoms  are  large  and 
showy.  Fabiana  imbri- 
cati  is  a  Chilian  p'ant  and 
resembles  a  white- 
flowered  Heath.  The 
large  dark  purple  flo\yers 
of  Aphlexis  macrantha 
purpurea  stand  out  very 
conspicuously  and  claim 
attention  for  their  bold 
character  and  distinctness 
from  all  other  vegetation. 
Side  by  side  with  this 
variety  are  the  cherry- 
red  A.  spectabilis  and  the 
rosy  flow'ers  of  A.Woodsii, 
A.  Wardii,  A.  Brucei  and 
A.  humilis;  the  four  latter 
are  all  very  dwarf  in  habit 
with  more  spreading 
leaves  than  A. macrantha. 
With  exception  of  Aph¬ 
lexis,  all  the  above  New 
Holland  plants  are  grown 
in  bush  and  standard  form . 

Young  vines  are  very 
extensively  grown  here 
and  may  be  seen  in  all 
stages,  from  the  newly 
started  eyes,  to  one-year- 
old  canes  of  considerable 
length.  Six  to  eight  houses  are  filled  with  them.  The 
manner  of  rearing  the  young  canes  after  they  reach 
a  certain  stage  is  to  stand  them  along  the  sides  of 
the  houses  and  train  them  up  under  the  roof,  so  that 
they  get  the  full  benefit  of  light.  One  large  house 
contains  a  collection  of  Figs  in  pots.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  all  in  a  thrifty  condition. 

- ^ - 

THE  SNOWY  MESPILUS. 

The  spring  being  an  unusually  early  one  in  many 
respects,  the  snowy  beauty  of  this  profusely 
flowering  tree  is  almost  over  for  a  season,  to  be 
renewed  again  in  June  or  July  by  the  purple  berries 
and  again  in  the  autumn  by  the  ruddy  glory  of  the 
dying  foliage.  It  is  more  often  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
large  shrub  than  a  tree,  but  aged  specimens  when 
planted  in  isolated  positions  and  allowed  to  assume 
their  natural  form  and  dimensions,  form  a  round 
headed  tree  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  and  when  laden 
with  snow  white  blossoms  are  well  entitled  to  the 
above  name.  The  botanical  name  is  Amelanchier 
canadensis  ;  but  the  synonymous  name  of  A. 
Botryapium  is  more  often  employed  in  gardens. 
Both  these  names  are  more  often  forgotten  than 
otherwise,  till  the  showy  character  of  the  blossom  in 
spring  arouses  a  desire  to  obtain  it  again.  ^  Being  a 
member  of  the  Rose  family  it  competes  wdth  several 
of  its  near  relations  for  the  attention  of  the  planter, 
but  the  drooping  racemes  give  the  tree  a  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  its  own,  very  little  concealed  by  the  young 
leaves  just  commencing  to  unfold. 
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NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 

Northern  Section. 

The  above  Society  held  their  annual  exhibition  of 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  at  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester,  on  Saturday  last,  April  28th. 
The  show  of  Auriculas  was  very  good  and  produced 
some  fine  flowers  of  great  merit.  The  Alpines  also 
were  quite  up  to  the  standard,  but  Polyanthuses 
having  suffered  severely  through  the  early  season 
were  not  fully  represented,  and  the  quality  also  was 
but  moderate.  Premier  honours  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  \vho  staged  some  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  the  Auricula,  the  white-edged 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  which  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
best  Auricula  in  the  exhibition,  was  a  perfect  speci¬ 
men,  and  acknowledged  as  being  one  of  the  best 
Auriculas  shown  for  some  years  ;  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
of  Sheffield,  came  a  good  second  to  Mr.  Lord  ;  and 
Mr.  Irving  Hind,  of  Halifax,  third.  Mr.  J.  Beswick, 
of  Middleton,  carried  off  chief  honours  in  the  classes 
for  Alpines ;  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  R. 
Gorton,  of  Eccles,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  of 
Stakehill,  Castleton.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  visitors  during  the  afternoon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — Six 
dissimilar  Auriculas: — First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,Todmor- 
den,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Geo. 
Lightbody,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Acme  and  Prince  of 
Greens;  second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  with 
Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Lancashire  Hero,  Hy.  Wilson,  Ruby, 
Magpie  and  Dr.  Hardy ;  third,  Mr  Irving  Hind, 
Halifax,  with  Rev.  F'.  D.  Horner,  Mrs.  A.  Potts, 
Black  Bess,  Reliance,  Acme  and  Geo.  Lightbody  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley,  Halifax ;  fifth.  Miss 
Woodhead,  Halifax;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  seventh,  Mr.  J.  Clements,  Birmingham. 
Four  dissimilar  Auriculas  : — First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Geo.  Lightbody, 
and  Acme ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Simonite ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Midgley ;  fourth.  Miss  Woodhead ;  fifth, 
Mr.  J.  Stelfox,  Stalybridge;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes. 
Pair  of  Auriculas  (dissimilar  in  variety  and  class) : — ■ 
First,  Mr.  Richard  Gorton,  Eccles,  with  Heatherbell, 
and  Achilles  ;  second,  Mr.  Jas.  Wood,  Stalybridge, 
with  Robert  Traill  and  Acme ;  third,  Mr.  Thos. 
Buckley,  Stalybridge;  fourth,  Mr.  J.W.  Bentley; 
fifth,  E.  Shaw,  Moston. 

Four  dissimilar  Alpines  (shaded)  : — First,  Mr.  J. 
Beswick,  Middleton,  with  John  Allen,  Mrs.  Beswick, 
Dr.  Knott,  and  Forest  Queen ;  second,  Mr.  R. 
Gorton,  with  John  Allen,  Forest  Queen,  Dr. 
Durnford,  and  Bright  Eyes ;  third,  Mr.  J.  V/. 
Bentley,  with  C.  W.  Needham,  Miss  Baker,  Rose 
Wynne,  and  Winnie;  fourth,  Mr.  John  Lees, 
Middleton ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Stelfox ;  sixth,  Mr.  J. 
Stokes  ;  seventh,  Mr.  W.  Prescott,  Manchester. 

Auriculas,  single  plants,  green  edges  : — First,  Mr. 
T.  Lord,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  second,  Mr.  R. 
Gorton,  with  J.  S.  Hansford;  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with 
Viridiflora,  R.  Gorton,  Ossian,  Dragonfly,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  Prism.  Grey  edges : — First  and 
second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Geo.  Lightbody  and 
Lancashire  Hero;  third,  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  with  Alex. 
Meiklejohn  ;  fourth.  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Rachel  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley,  with  Geo.  Rudd  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  J.  Dickin  (Ashton-under-Lyne),  with  Wm. 
Brockbank ;  seventh,  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Syke’s 
Complete;  eighth,  Jas.  Wood,  with  Confidence. 
White  edges  : — First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Acme  ; 
second.  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Heatherbell;  third, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Conservative  ;  fourth  and  fifth, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Amy 
-Robsart;  sixth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  John  Simonite  ; 
seventh,  J.  Stokes,  with  Mrs.  Brockbank  ;  eighth, 
Mr.  J.  Clements,  with  Rachel.  Selfs: — First,  Mr. 
Irving  Hind,  with  Mrs.  A.  Potts ;  second,  Mr. 
Richard  Gorton,  with  a  Seedling  ;  third,  Mr.  Irving 
Hind,  with  Black  Bess  ;  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
with  Ivanhoe ;  fifth,  Mr.  Richard  Gorton,  with  a 
seedling  :  sixth  and  seventh,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with 
Melaine  and  a  Seedling ;  eighth,  Mr.  Richard 
Gorton,  wdth  a  seedling. 

Premier  Auricula  of  the^whole  exhibition  : — Mr. 
T.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell. 

Alpines  shaded,  single  plants,  yellow  centres: — 
First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Winnie  ;  second  and 
third,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  John  Allen  and  Emir  ; 
fourth,  Mr. J.W.  Bentley,  with  C.W.  Needham  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  W.  Prescott,  with  Guinea.  White  centres  : — 
First  and  second,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  Seedlings ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Gorton,  with  Stanley;  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Beswick,  with  The  Bride  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  with 
Exonian. 


GARDENERS— MALE  v.  FEMALE. 

In  one  of  your  contemporaries  there  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago  an  article  on  "  Market  Gardening — a  pro¬ 
fession  for  our  Sons,”  in  which  the  writer  thoroughly 
grasps  the  situation  by  opening  his  remarks  with 
the  following: — "Our  country  at  the  present  time 
may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  a  fold  of  sheep  ;  it  re¬ 
sounds  on  all  sides  with  cries  innumerable.  Of  all 
these  manifold  bleatings,  among  the  bitter  cries  of 
outcast  London,  the  gentle  murmuring  of  "sweated” 
but  still  patient  workgirls,  and  the  more  ominous 
rumbling  of  our  miners  and  dockers,  perhaps  none  is 
more  pathetic,  if  only  from  the  lack  of  sympathy 
iisually  accorded  to  it,  than  the  cry  of  the  poor 
gentleman  blessed  with  a  large  and  healthy  family — 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  Sons  ?  ” 

After  reading  that,  something  analagous  will  force 
itself  on  the  minds  of  gardeners — not  only  "  what  to 
do  with  their  sons,”  but,  judging  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  organs  of  their  calling  in  particular, 
may  anxiously  consider  what  to  do  themselves ;  at 
least  those  that  are  seeking  situations,  and  meet 
with  repeated  disappointments.  For  gardeners  as  a 
rule  are  not  overpaid,  and  those  with  a  family — or  to 
use  the  somewhat  harsh  advertising  term,  "  encum¬ 
brance” — are  in  a  poor  position  to  lay  up  anything 
for  a  rainy  day  ;  or  when  they  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  death,  change  of  residence,  or  the 
effects  of  that  ominous  word,  failure — otherwise 
"  breaking  up  of  the  establishment,”  to  use  the 
stereotyped  phrase. 

Thrift  is  a  very  good  thing  to  advocate,  and  also  for 
the  working  classes  to  practise,  but  what  heartburnings 
and  cruel  disappointments  it  must  cause  to  old  age 
when  such  crashes  occur  as  the  recent  Liberator  affair; 
thousands  are  then  irretrievably  ruined,  and  such  a 
disastrous  climax  to  years  of  saving  and  carefulness 
is  not  likely  to  be  an  incentive  to  thrift  amongst  the 
wage-earning  community.  The  offenders  may 
deservedly  receive  their  reward  for  such  nefarious 
behaviour  by  being  compulsorily  entertained  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  for  some  years,  but  that 
does  not  bring  the  money  back  to  the  poor  souls 
they  have  swindled. 

Speaking  of  advertising,  not  only  does  one  find — at 
this  season  of  the  year  especially — a  regular  shoal  of 
gardeners  seeking  situations  in  their  own  particular 
papers,  but  if  you  pick  up  any  county  paper  you  also 
find  several  there,  which  would  cause  the  natural 
impression  that  the  supply  was  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  demand ;  more  the  pity,  as  an  overcrowded 
market  will  always  depreciate  value.  And  yet  we 
find  many  young  aspirants  eager  to  enter  for  honours 
upon  the  uncertain  field.  Not  only  that,  but  there 
also  seems  a  danger  looming  in  the  distance 
threatening  us  in  another  quarter,  as  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  paper  devoted  to  sports  I  noticed  the  other 
week  a  “  lady  ”  gardener  offering  her  services  !  Now, 
although  fully  aware  that  all  must  live,  yet  I  cannot 
agree  that  our  ranks  should  be  swelled  by  a  "  lady  ” 
brigade.  I  read  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago  entitled 
"  The  last  days  of  Mr.  Clerk,”  in  which  the  writer 
remarks,  "  It  really  seems  as  if  the  days  of  the  man 
clerk  were  numbered,  that  females  are  driving  him 
out  of  the  market,  and  he  deplores  woman  sitting  on 
a  high  stool  and  triumphantly  turning  her  brothers 
out  into  the  street  to  starve,  when  from  carefully 
compiled  statistics  no  fewer  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  toiling  in  the  City  might  quite  comfortably  live 
at  home  if  they  were  only  content  in  that  sphere  of 
life  to  which  they  had  been  called.  But  the  fashion 
of  to-day  is  discontent  ;  it  is  not  necessity,  but 
ambition  which  drives  girls  from  their  home — where 
their  duty  lies — to  the  office,  where  they  are  morally 
trespassing  in  other  people’s  ground.” 

In  several  branches  of  industry  women  have  a 
great  preponderance  over  men,  and  now  it  would 
seem  as  though  some  of  them  are  anxious  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  man  gardener.  Female — I  beg  pardon, 
"Lady”  clerks  as  manipulators  of  the  typewriter 
may  not  seem  so  much  out  of  their  proper  sphere  to 
we  gardeners,  but  to  see  a  "  lady  ”  gardener  digging, 
wheeling  manure,  or  making  up  a  hot-bed,  would  be 
a  sight  for  the  god’s !  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
suppose  they  have  any  intention  of  performing  that 
kind  of  work,  although  it  is  all  gardening.  No,  I 
fully  expect  they  would  want  men  to  do  that  !  But 
then  I  ask,  what  "  man  ”  gardener,  I  will  not  say 
“  gentleman  ”  gardener — being  firmly  convinced  that 
if  that  somewhat  maligned  individual  ever  had  a 
happy  hunting  ground,  he  is,  in  these  practical  days. 


a  thing  of  the  past — is  thought  capable,  or  has  the 
good  fortune  to  take  charge  of  a  gardening  establish¬ 
ment  after  only  about  two  years  probation  in  a  first- 
rate  private  garden,  about  the  time  these  "  lady  ” 
gardeners  would  spend  at  some  horticultural  college ! 
Young  men  now-a-days  spend  perhaps  fifteen  years 
in  a  subordinate  position  before  they  can  blossom 
into  a  full-blown  "  head,  ’  and  then  very  probably 
have  to  take  up  with  a  considerably  smaller  berth 
than  those  places  where  they  have  efficiently  acted 
as  foremen,  perhaps,  f  jr  some  years  ;  but  they  plod 
along,  waiting  patiently  for  something  better  to  turn 
up  ;  sometimes  it  does,  but  more  often  not. 

We  find  plenty  of  good  men  languishing  in  single- 
handed  places,  who  very  probably  years  ago  entered 
the  ranks  full  of  hope  and  zeal.  Those  are  the  men 
who  ought  to  drop  in  for  the  prizes  of  the  profession, 
men  who  have  endured  the  whips  and  the  scorns  of 
time,  the  oppressor’s  wrong,  and  the  proud  man's 
contumely  !  Too  many  gardeners,  unfortunately, 
find  in  the  twilight  of  their  career  that  they  have 
been  looking,  as  it  were,  for  the  philosopher’s  sione. 
If  ladies  wish  to  turn  their  hand  to  Horticulture,  let 
those  with  capital  run  flower-growing  establishments, 
then  there  would  be  no  harm  in  their  wholly 
employing  female  labour. — Path-finder. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  FOR 

CARNATION  RUST. 

We  can  attest  to  the  efficiency  of  carbolic  acid  as  a 
remedy  for  Carnation  rust.  A  i  per  cent,  solution 
thoroughly  applied  will  destroy  all  rust  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  in  two  applications.  Such  is  our 
experience  with  some  badly  affected  stock.  We 
believe  that  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
acid  will  prove  an  effective  agent  in  checking  any 
further  spread  of  the  same. 

For  young  plants  in  pots  or  flats  would  advise  a 
weaker  solution,  as  unless  very  carefully  sprayed 
the  roots  might  be  damaged  by  the  soil  taking  up 
too  much  of  the  acid.  The  i  per  cent,  solution  is 
not  in  the  least  injurious  to  young  foliage,  and  only  a 
few  blooms  were  damaged. 

Our  practice  was  to  cut  the  flowers  close,  then 
syringe  thoroughly  from  all  sides,  using  the  finest 
spray  possible.  We  think  a  practical  method  would 
be  the  occasional  use  of  the  i  per  cent  solution  to  be 
followed  by  weekly  applications  of  some  of  the 
milder  remedies,  as  we  would  expect  injury  to  roots 
of  plants  in  benches  or  beds  if  this  stronger  solution 
were  continued  without  intermission.  No  fear  need 
be  entertained  in  making  one  or  two  applications  of 
the  I  per  cent,  solution  to  plants  in  beds  or  benches  ; 
as  to  the  effect  on  flowers,  we  can  only  speak  of 
Daybreak  and  McGowan,  other  varieties  might 
suffer  more. 

The  U.S.  Dispensatory,  13  Ed.,  says  of  carbolic 
acid  : — "  But  by  far  the  most  important  property  of 
carbolic  acid,  both  as  a  therapeutic  and  preventive 
agent,  is  its  destructive  influence  over  the  lower 
grades  of  organic  life,  w'hether  vegetable  or  animal. 
In  a  solution  containing  only  one  part  of  the  acid  in 
500  of  water,  it  instantly  destroys  v’egetable  mould, 
both  plant  and  spores,  and  operated  with  equal  de¬ 
structiveness  upon  minute  or  microscopic  animalcu- 
lae.” — Bechet  Bros.,  in  American  Florist. 

— - - 

CLUBBING. 

When  gardeners  speak  of  “  clubbing  ”  they  mean 
the  slime  fungus  which  forms  excrescences  the  size 
of  a  clenched  hand — a  semi-putrid  mass — on  the 
main  root  or  base  of  the  stem,  and  not  to  the  nodules 
on  the  side  roots,  which  are  the  work  of  insects,  as 
"  F  ”  states  on  p.  535.  To  the  first  the  plants 
succumb,  but  the  latter  they  survive  by  making 
fresh  roots  above  the  affected  parts.  If  plants  can 
be  induced  to  make  fresh  roots  up  the  stem  before 
the  fungus  has  made  much  progress  they  will  make 
a  brave  stand  against  club.  F'or  years  past  I  have 
not  dared  to  trust  our  Brussels  Sprouts  planted  in 
the  ordinary  way,  so  I  plant  them  in  trenches  a  foot 
deep  and  a  yard  apart  and  the  plants  are  this  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  rows  with  Cauliflowers  alternately,  these 
being  already  planted.  On  the  ridges  between 
the  trenches  Lettuce  are  grown,  so  that  we  have 
three  important  crops  on  each  yard  of  ground. 

In  June  soil  is  chopped  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  and  packed  round  the  stems  of  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  to  induce  root  formation,  but  in  dry  weather 
this  will  not  take  place  unless  the  plants  are  watered 
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near  the  stems.  This  work  of  adding  soil  is  done 
twice  and  in  some  years  three  times,  until  the  trenches 
are  full  and  the  ridges  levelled.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  soil  be  made  firm  round  the  stems. 

Change  or  rotation  of  crops  is  recommended  as  a 
preventative  of  clubbing,  but  there  are  not  many 
gardens  where  one  or  another  of  the  Brassica  family 
must  occupy  the  same  ground  every  other  year. 
Even  if  the  intervals  were  longer  I  am  not  sure  if 
the  plant  would  escape  the  evil  in  some  places.  Has 
anyone  ever  noticed  clubbing  on  ground  that  has 
been  occupied  with  Strawberries  for  two  or  more 
years  ?  The  roots  of  these  differ  greatly  from  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  roots,  permeating  as  they  do  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  and  seem  effectual  in  correcting 
its  acidity.  Ryegrass  has  the  same  effect  and  is 
frequently  sown  for  that  purpose,  and  has  proved 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  the  application  of  doubt¬ 
ful  substances  such  as  gas-lime,  etc.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  answer  everyone’s  purpose  to  grow  either 
Strawberries  or  Ryegrass,  as  where  the  garden  is 
some  distance  from  the  dwelling.  Strawberries  would 
be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  birds  not  to  say  of 
human  bipeds,  and  the  Ryegrass  would  be  of  little 
value.  The  most  successful  growers  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  in  this  part  are  those  who  grow  Oats  and  other 
grain  crops,  and  of  course  Ryegrass  where  it  answers 
their  purpose. — W.P.R. 

— - -*• - 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

FRITILLARY. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Fritillaria  is  lost  in  history. 
We  find  it  in  use  by  Lobel,  Clusius,  and  other 
authors  of  several  hundred  years  ago.  Many 
modern  botanists  say  "  from  fritillus.  Latin  for  chess¬ 
board — because  some  of  the  species  have  flowers 
barred  like  the  squares  of  a  chess-board.”  But 
fritillus  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  used  for 
chess-board,  but  is  the  Latin  name  for  ”  dice-box,” 
and  hence  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  "School  Botany,”  with 
more  reason  says  "  fritillus,  dice-box,  from  the  shape 
of  the  flowers.”  Still  one  cannot  but  remember  that 
though  the  shape  of  the  flowers  of  the  European 
Fritillaria  Meleagris — the  one  known  to  the  ancients 
— maybe  like  a  "  dice-box,”  it  is  no  more  like  one 
than  hundreds  of  others,  and  there  seems  therefore 
no  reason  for  the  special  designation  in  this  case. 

Ovid  relates  of  one,  Meleag,  a  so-n  of  Althsea,  that 
he  was  a  wonderful  hero,  who  alone,  of  a  large  troop, 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  huge  boar,  which  Diana  in 
her  anger  had  let  loose  to  devastate  the  country 
ruled  by  Meleag’s  father.  He  is  described  as  a 
chivalric  and  good-hearted  fellow,  and  on  one 
occasion  defended  Atlanta  against  several  powerful 
men  who  had  attacked  with  the  design  of  robbing 
her.  On  one  occasion  he  fell  in  with  Fritillus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  home  by  his  hard¬ 
hearted  mother-in-law,  and,  to  do  him  kindness, 
made  him  superintendent  of  a  flock  of  guinea-fowls. 
He  entered  into  the  care  of  these  then  precious 
birds  with  singular  devotion.  On  one  occasion  a 
mighty  tempest  dispersed  the  birds.  Determined  to 
gather  them  together,  he  wandered  several  days,  till 
overcome  by  fatigue  he  sickened  and  died.  The 
gods  who,  as  the  fables  tell  us,  made  the  flowers  in 
those  days  out  of  those  human  beings  whom  they 
loved,  were  so  pleased  with  the  devotion  shown  by 
this  servant  to  the  interests  of  his  master  that  they 
turned  his  dead  body  into  a  flower,  Fritillaria 
Meleagris,  whose  petals  to  this  day  resemble  the 
feathers  of  the  Meleagris— the  birds  he  had  in 
ch.s.rgQ.— Meehans'  Monthly. 

- - 

THE  EYEBRIGHTS. 

I  Was  recently  requested  by  a  resident  in  Manchester 
to  give  him  "  the  name  of  the  plant,  the  juice  of 
which,  dropped  into  the  eyes,  especially  after 
cataract,  is  found  beneficial  for  bad  eyes.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  bird  was  seen  to  break  the  stem,  take 
the  juice,  and  fly  off  to  its  nest  to  use  it  on  the  eyes  of 
one  of  its  brood.  My  father  used  it  thirty  to  forty 
years  since,  but  I  forget  its  name.”  The  plant  to 
which  my  correspondent  refers  is  undoubtedly 
the  Eyebright  or  Euphrasy  (Euphrasia  officinalis), 
or  as  the  old  herbalists  used  to  call  it,  Euphrasia 
ophthalmica.  It  is  a  small  annual  belonging  to  the 
Scrophulariacae — a  common  plant  on  heaths  and 
dry  meadows,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  six  to 
twelve  inches,  and  producing  several  flowers  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches — white  spotted  with  yellow 
and  purple.  It  was  formerly  held  in  such  high  re¬ 


pute  for  its  medical  properties  that  it  was  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  old  poets,  and  the  old  school  of 
herbalists  strongly  recommended  its  use  inwardly 
and  internally  for  disorder  of  the  eyes.  Evidently 
the  poet  Milton  .shared  this  conviction,  for  when 
describing  the  Archangel's  interview  with  Adam,  he 
says - 

"Then  purged  with  Euphrasy  and  Rice 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see.” 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  "  Treasury  of  Botany,”  states 
it  is  still  a  rustic  remedy  as  an  eye  water,  but  is  said 
by  some  to  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  Mr. 
Folkard,  in  his  book  on  "  Plant  Lore,”  states  that 
the  plant  was  formerly  called  Euphrosyne,  after  one 
of  the  Graces,  but  the  name  subsequently  became 
corrupted  to  Euphrasy. 

Where  did  W.  Coles,  the  Old  Herbalist,  pick  up 
the  legend  about  it  being  used  by  the  linnet  to  clear 
its  sight.  It  is  to  this  that  my  correspondent 
evidently  refers.  Coles  says,  in  his  "Adam  in 
Eden,”  "  Divers  authors  write  that  goldfinches, 
linnets,  and  some  other  birds  make  use  of  this  herb 
for  the  repairing  of  their  own  and  their  young  ones 
sight.”  Coles,  in  his  edition  of  1659,  says  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  virtues  of  the  Eyebright :  "  The  purple 
and  yellow  spots  and  stripes  which  are  upon  the 
flowers  of  Eyebright,  doth  very  much  resemble  the 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  as  blood-shot,  etc.  By  which 
signature  it  hath  been  found  out  that  this  herb  is 
very  effectual  for  the  curing  of  the  same  and  for 
removing  dimness  of  sight,  either  the  powder 
of  the  dry  herb  or  the  juice  of  the  green.  The 
distilled  water  is  very  effectual  for  the  said  purpose, 
to  be  taken  either  inwardly  in  wine  or  in  broth,  or 
to  be  dropped  into  the  eyes,  and  used  for  divers  days 
together.  Some  also  make  a  conserve  of  the  flower 
to  the  same  effect.  Being  used  any  of  these  ways, 
it  also  helpeth  a  weak  brain  or  memory  and  restoreth 
them  being  decayed  in  a  short  time.”  An  old  author 
who  wrote  a  book  on  wines,  said  wine  made  of  Eye- 
brights  not  only  helped  the  dimness  of  sight,  but  the 
use  thereof  maketh  old  men  to  read  small  letters  with 
out  spectacles  that  could  hardly  read  great  ones 
with  their  spectacles  before.  So  that,  as  Mr. 
Culpepper  said  : — "  If  this  herb  were  as  much  used 
as  neglected  it  would  spoil  the  spectacle  makers 
trade.”  It  was  said  that  it  "did  actually  restore 
their  sight  who  were  blind  a  long  time.” 

All  this  belief  in  the  medicinal  virtues  of  plants 
by  the  old  herbalists,  and  by  many  country  people 
of  the  past  and  present  generations  (for  the  belief 
still  exists  largely  in  country  districts)  is  full  of 
interest,  and  probably  there  is  more  in  it  than  is 
generally  supposed,  much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to 
laugh  at  the  old  fancies.  The  herbalist  still  exists, 
especially  in  the  Midlands  and  the  great  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  and  one  might  reasonably  wonder 
whether  his  herb  medicines  kill  as  many  persons  as 
those  dispensed  under  our  modern  pharmacy. — R.D. 
- -*• - 

Gardening  |[iscellany. 

PROLIFERATION  OF  ADIANTUM. 
Having  just  noticed  in  your  issue  of  April  14th  a 
note  on  the  proliferation  of  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  imbricatum,  we  wish  to  point  out  a  remark 
that  may  possibly  convey  a  wrong  impression  to 
your  readers.  The  writer  of  the  note  referred  to 
says  :  — "  The  variety  very  much  resembles  Adiantum 
Farleyense.  Like  that  Fern  the  fronds  in  this  case 
are  perfectly  barren  as  far  as  spores  are  con¬ 
cerned.”  This  may  be  intended  to  apply  only  to 
the  particular  plant  which  was  under  notice,  and  if 
so  this  letter  is  altogether  unnecessary,  although  it 
may  be  understood  that  the  variety  imbricatum,  like 
Farleyense,  is  always  barren.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  as  imbricatum  produces  spores,  and 
w'e  now  have  a  number  of  seedlings  true  to  charac¬ 
ter  raised  from  spores  taken  from  this  variety. 
Other  varieties  of  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  are 
proliferous  under  favourable  conditions,  and  we  now 
have  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  viz.,  a  rhizome 
in  course  of  formation  out  of  a  stipes  of  a  frond 
about  an  inch  from  its  base.  It  is  the  variety 
magnificum,  which  is  thus  striking  out  a  new  line 
for  itself  in  the  mode  of  growth. — W.  J.  Birken¬ 
head,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Manchester. 

CANONS  OF  JUDGING. 

SoMETi.ME  ago  I  addressed  a  communication  to  you 
on  the  above  subject,  which  you  were  good  enough 


to  print.  It  was  in  the  same  vein  as  that  of  "  An 
Old  Exhibitor,”  on  p.  548,  with  this  difference,  that 
I  suggested  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(meaning,  of  course,  its  Committees)  should  formu¬ 
late  a  few  rules  for  the  guidance  of  judges  and 
exhibitors  at  the  numerous  shows  that  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country.  New  exhibitors  have 
vague  notions  as  to  what  is  required,  and  are  dis¬ 
appointed  when  experienced  judges  turn  up,  while 
old  exhibitors  get  injustice  meted  out  to  them  when 
the  judges  are  inexperienced.  The  Comm.ittees  of 
these  Societies,  unlike  the  Southern  Pink  Society, 
are  incompetent  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules,  and 
most  of  the  members  are  frequently  the  exhibitors. 
More  societies  have  come  to  grief  through  wrong 
judging  than  any  other  cause.  I  thought  that  any 
canons  emanating  from  the  "  Royal  ”  would  have 
weight,  and  be  accepted  by  all.  This  you  pooh- 
poohed  at  the  time,  having  evidently  no  faith  in  that 
august  body.  [The  Council,  not  the  Committees. 
— Ed.]  I  am,  however,  pleased  to  see  from 
“  An  Old  Exhibitor’s  ”  letter  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Pink  Society  have  carried  out  the 
suggestions  I  then  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  lot 
of  friction  will  be  saved  thereby. — W.P.R. 

POLYGALA  DALMAISIANA. 

This  plant  has  long  been  popular  in  gardens,  and 
justly  obtains  all  the  attention  it  receives.  Its  origin 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  a  form  of 
P.  myrtifolia  or  a  hybrid  between  that  and  P.  oppo- 
sitifolia.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  dark  purple,  but  when  circumstances 
are  less  favourable,  as  when  they  flower  in  winter 
with  deficient  light,  the  flowers  are  much  paler.  A 
large  batch  of  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  is  now  in  full  bloom 
and  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  rich, 
dark  purple  flowers.  The  house  has  been  kept  very 
cool  and  well  ventilated,  and  that,  together  with  the 
clear  skies,  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  bright 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

CALTHA  LEPTOSEPALA. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic 
plants  might  do  worse  than  add  this  neat-habited 
American  plant  to  their  collection  if  not  already 
there.  The  flowers  are  quite  different  in  appearance 
from  those  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  (C.  palustris)  of 
British  ponds,  river  and  lake  banks,  and  which  are 
so  conspicuous  in  spring  for  their  golden-yellow 
colour,  whether  in  the  single  or  double  state.  The 
flowers  of  C.  leptosepala  are  white  with  numerous 
oval  sepals  that  are  narrower  than  those  of  C. 
palustris.  The  anthers  are  yellow  and  form  a  mass 
in  the  centre.  The  leaves  are  broadly  oblong, 
sometimes  cordate,  but  always  auricled  at  the  base, 
and  perfectly  dissimilar  to  the  triangular  and 
toothed  leaves  of  C.  palustris.  Sometimes  it  is 
planted  in  the  open  ground  like  the  latter,  but  more 
often  it  is  grown  in  pots  and  stood  close  to  water, 
either  in  a  tank  or  pond.  The  plant  keeps  on  expand¬ 
ing  flowers  from  May  to  June,  but  this  year  it 
commenced  flowering  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
month.  - 

CORYDALIS  NOBILIS. 

Several  of  the  perennial  species  of  Corydalis  make 
the  borders  and  rockery  gay  during  the  spring 
months.  The  purple  ones  are  usually  most  common, 
particularly  in  spring,  but  that  under  notice  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  it  deserves.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  pyramidal  racemes  interleaved 
with  bracts ;  they  are  yellow,  v\  ith  a  deep  brown  tip 
to  the  two  inner  petals,  and  which  gives  additional 
character  to  the  flowers.  The  leafy  stems  grow  to  a 
height  of  9  in.  to  12  in.,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and  to 
exposure.  The  foliage  is  as  finely  divided  as  that  of 
a  Fern,  and  in  itself  sufficiently  ornamsntal  to 
deserve  a  place  in  a  border  or  on  the  rockery. 

MORISIA  HYPOGAEA. 

For  rockwork  this  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
estimated  for  a  display  during  the  mouths  of  April 
and  May.  The  whole  plant,  flowers  and  all,  do  not 
exceed  i  or  2  in.  in  height,  and  the  golden-yellow 
flowers  contrast  beautifully  with  the  dark  green 
shining  foliage.  The  leaves  are  lobed  in  a  peculiar 
way,  somewhat  reminding  one  of  those  of  the 
Dandelion,  but  they  are  smaller,  neater,  thicker  in 
texture,  and  much  more  regularly  lobed.  The 
species  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Evening 
Primrose  (Oenothera)  and  Fuchsia,  yet  in  general 
aspect  is  very  different  from  either,  although  some 
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of  the  species  of  Oenothera  have  cut  leaves.  As  it 
commences  to  flower  so  early  in  the  year  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  position,  amongst  or 
sheltered  by  the  stones  of  a  rockery,  as  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kevv.  It  increases  very  slowly,  and 
should  be  propagated  from  seeds  to  prevent  the 
disturbance  at  the  root,  and  which  would  be 
experienced  if  division  of  the  rootstock  were  to  be 
effected. 


KELONIAS  BULLATA. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  this  Lily  wort  retains 
its  beauty  gives  cause  for  surprise  that  so  few  collec¬ 
tions  of  beautiful  hardy  flowers  possess  it.  Doubt¬ 
less,  like  everything  else,  it  is  earlier  than  usual,  for 
it  commenced  to  show  its  flower  spikes  about  the  end 
of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  it  will  continue  to  bloom  till  well  into 
summer.  The  leaves  are  oblong-spathulate,  leathery, 
evergreen,  and  form  a  dense  tuft  or  cushion,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  flower  stems  spring.  The  flowers, 
individually,  are  small,  but  they  are  aggregated  in 
dense,  oval  spikes,  and  are  both  pretty  and  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  mass.  They  are  pink  or  of  a  soft,  rosy- 
purple  when  fullyjdeveloped,  with  violet  anthers  that 
are  made  conspicuous  by  contrast.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  is  the  only  one  known, 
though  occasionally  seen  under  the  name  of  H, 
latifolia.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  likes  a  slightly 
shaded  and  moist  position,  and  a  soil  consisting  of 
loam  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  peat. 

SANGUINARIA  CANADENSIS, 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  old- 
fashioned  plant  in  cultivation,  the  ordinary  or 
typical  form  having  about  eight  oval  and  rather 
broad  white  petals.  The  flower  as  a  whole  measures 
about  in.  to  i|  in.  across.  The  variety  S.  c. 
major  has  very  numerous  petals  which  are  long, 
narrow  and  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  pink  on 
the  outer  face.  This  form  measures  in.  across. 
The  chief  value  of  this  plant  is  its  hardy  and  early- 
flowering  character.  The  reniform  or  heart-shaped 
leaves  die  down  perfectly  in  winter,  and  unless  there 
is  a  big  label  at  it,  is  quite  forgotten  until  the  rising 
temperature  of  March  or  early  April  causes  the 
flower  scapes  to  push  out  of  the  bare  ground.  Both 
forms  W'e  noted  some  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton. 

ANGELS’  TEARS. 

The  above  name  is  popularly  applied  to  Narcissus 
triandrus,  a  beautiful  species  which  bears  its  pale, 
creamy-white  flowers  in  drooping  clusters.  The 
segments  have  a  yellow  line  along  the  back,  while 
the  cup-shaped  crown  is  white.  The  variety  some¬ 
times  considered  a  species  has  the  crown  as  long  as 
the  segments,  and  is  both  chaste  and  handsome. 
N.  t.  albus  is  more  decidedly  pure  white  and  also 
very  attractive.  All  the  three  forms  appear  amongst 
an  importation  of  bulbs  recently  made  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton.  They  delight  in  a  sandy 
soil,  where  their  roots  can  have  access  to  plenty  of 
moisture.  Others  have  succeeded  very  well  by 
planting  the  bulbs  in  a  peaty  soil,  which  does  not 
get  heated  with  the  sun  in  the  same  way  that  more 
heavy  material  would.  Altogether  the  species  and 
all  its  forms  are  so  very  choice  as  to  deserve  a  place 
on  the  rockery  and  specially  selected  positions,  where 
the  heat  of  the  midday  sun  will  be  somewhat 
moderated  by  surroundings. 

BERBERIS  DARWINII. 

The  commonest  objects  may  be  amongst  the  most 
beautiful,  as  in  the  case  of  Darwin's  Barberry. 
Though  introduced  in  1842  from  Chili,  it  is  yet 
anything  but  too  common  in  parks  and  gardens. 
The  dense  evergreen  bushes  become  a  mass  of 
orange-yellow  flowers  during  April  and  May,  and 
should  the  season  be  a  fine  one  so  as  to  ripen  the 
wood  early  a  quantity  of  the  flower  buds  are 
expanded  in  autumn,  but  a  profusion  of  blackish- 
purple  berries  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom  is 
more  to  be  depended  upon  at  that  season  than  the 
flowers.  Seedlings  can  be  raised  in  any  quantity 
from  those  berries,  and  that  method  is  the  most 
reliable  as  well  as  the  most  speedy  for  getting  up  a 
stock  of  plants.  Beautiful  hedges,  almost  as 
impenetrable  as  the  Holly,  can  be  made  of  this 
evergreen  Barberry,  and  growth  is  so  steady  and 
compact  that  a  little  trimming  back  with  the  knife 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  hedge  in  order 


and  secure  a  display  of  blossom.  Of  course,  such 
hedges  should  not  be  planted  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  trim  or  clip  them  with  the  shears. 


T'JLIPA  SYLVESTRIS  MAJOR. 

This  large  variety  of  our  common  Tulip  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  bedding  plant  for  the  sake 
of  the  distinct  and  more  pointed  form  of  the  flowers 
and  segments.  The  latter  are  golden-yellow  tinted 
with  green  externally,  and  the  inner  segments  have 
a  green  midrib  on  the  outer  face.  All  the  segments 
are  tipped  with  a  little  tuft  of  white  hairs. 
Independently  of  form  and  colour,  the  flowers  are 
.deliciously  scented  reminding  one  of  the  Wallflower, 
There  appears  to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  cultivating 
the  plant  than  is  the  case  with  the  garden  varieties 
of  T.  Gesneriana,  so  that  a  bed  or  two  in  the  flower 
garden  might  be  filled  with  it  to  advantage.  We 
noted  it  flowering  freely  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton. 


PROTECTING  CHERRY  TREES  FROM  BIRDS. 
Having  several  large  standard' cherry  trees,  from 
which  we  are  unable  to  get  any  fruit  on  account  of 
the  birds,  we  are  thinking  of  netting  some  of  them 
completely,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  hint  as  to  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  [  have  heard  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  some  growers  to  tie  on  the  trees  pieces  of 
glass  or  bright  tin  that  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  should 
be  glad  if  some  one  who  has  tried  it  would  state  if 
the  plan  is  effectual  in  keeping  the  birds  off,  mainly 
jackdaws,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes.  Any  other 
suggestion  would  be  much  appreciated.  My 
employer  objects  to  using  a  gun. —  W.A.B. 

- - 

^afdeiiefj’  Ipipfoyepiept  jippociatiopp. 

Kingston. — The  subject  set  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Kingston  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Association  on  the  24th  ult.,  was  “  Gardeners 
Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies,”  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  Acton,  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  Mr. 
T.  Cushon  presided  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  admirable  paper  which  he  read, 
descriptive  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
society  he  represents,  said  that  gardeners  had  found 
various  difficulties  presented  to  them  in  ordinary 
benefit  societies,  none  of  which  could  be  said  to  be 
so  far  ideal  as  to  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
each  vocation.  Gardening  was  essentially  a  healthy 
one,  and  therefore  there  was  in  it  much  less  of  sick¬ 
ness  than  in  many  other  vocations,  and  especially 
in  those  that  were  paid  for  by  the  hour  or  day.  It 
thus  happened  that  gardeners  very  often  had  to  pay 
far  more  than  their  due  share'  towards  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  these  societies.  Then  they  were  heavily 
burthened  with  fines,  forfeitures,  and  other  draw¬ 
backs,  all  of  which  were  entirely  absent  in  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society.  The  manage¬ 
ment  was  simple  and  inexpensive,  there  were  no 
public  house  meetings,  and  there  were  no  forfeitures  ; 
for  even  if  a  member  failed  to  continue  to  pay  up 
his  subscriptions,  the  whole  sum  due  to  him,  with 
certain  interest,  was  paid  to  his  relatives  on  his 
death.  It  had  happened  that  members  who  had 
paid  in  for  many  years,  instead  of  having  paid  to 
relatives  at  death  only  a  bare  ;^i2,  had  received 
sums  of  /74,  £^g,  £20,  and  £  13  ;  showing  that  not 
only  was  the  society  one  of  a  benefit  kind,  but  was 
also  one  of  a  provident  and  savings  bank  nature. 
The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society  had  been 
established  twenty-nine  years,  and  has  a  membership 
cf  several  hundreds  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  a  condition  of  membership  that  candidates 
shall  be  18  years  of  age,  and  have  served  at  least 
three  years  in  a  garden  or  nursery.  Leaving  the 
gardening  profession  later,  however,  does  not 
become  a  disqualification.  In  addition  to  sick 
pay,  which  may  be  163.  per  week  or  los.  according 
to  the  monthly  payment,  members  may  on  attaining 
to  70  years  of  age  withdraw  the  amount  standing 
to  their  account — or  by  instalments,  as  desired  if 
ill,  in  which  case  the  member  will  also  receive 
assistance  from  the  benevolent  fund.  This  latter 
fund  is  one  of  great  value,  as  it  enables  the  committee 
to  render  to  members  in  times  of  special  trouble  or 
misfortune  material  help.  Several  cases  had  occurred 
where  the  fund  had  been  thus  usefully  employed. 


There  was  also  a  convalescent  fund,  a  purely 
voluntary  one,  and  which  had  proved  of  great  help 
in  enabling  sick  members  to  get  a  change  of  air, 
and  thus  help  to  bring  about  complete  recovery. 
Mr  W.  Collins,  the  honorary  secretary,  who  was 
present,  also  made  some  effective  observations,  and 
a  quantity  of  useful  literature  was  distributed.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Dean,  hearty  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Collins  for 
their  kindness  in  attending,  and  hopes  were  expressed 
that  young  gardeners  would  join  in  time  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

- mf. - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Important  to  Owners  of  Yew  Trees.— In  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  on  Thursday,  judgment  in  an  appeal 
case,  Ponting  v.  Noakes,  was  given.  The  defendant 
appealed  against  a  verdict  and  judgment,  given  in 
the  County  Court  of  Andover,  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  for  the  value  of  a  colt,  £22,  alleged  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  defendant’s  Yew  trees. 
The  appeal  was  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  colt  had  eaten  of  the  defendant’s 
Yew  trees,  and  that  if  it  had  it  was  through  no  fault 
of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Justice  Charles  said  the 
parties  occupied  adjoining  fields,  divided  by  a  ditch 
and  fence.  On  the  defendant’s  land  grew  a  Yew 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  projected  over  the  ditch, 
but  they  did  not  overhang  the  plaintiffs  land.  At  a 
distance  of  20  yards  was  another  Yew  tree  on  a  Mr. 
Hunt’s  land,  and  120  yards  away  yet  another  Yew 
tree.  The  colt  was  found  dead  within  5  yards  of  the 
defendant's  Yew  bush,  and  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  animal  died  from  eating  Yew- 
leaves.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  colt  did  not 
eat  the  defendant’s  Yew  leaves,  but  there  was  the 
evidence  that  the  colt  was  found  within  5  yards  of 
the  defendant's  Yew  bush,  the  other  two  Yew  trees 
being  respectively  20  and  120  yards  away.  But 
could  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  obligation  on  a 
man  not  to  grow  a  poisonous  tree  so  near  his  own 
boundary  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  stock  of  his 
neighbours  ?  or,  if  he  did  grow  it,  was  he  to  take 
precautions  agaihst  danger  to  his  neighbour’s  stock  ? 
There  was  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
to  repair  the  fence,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the 
defendant  could  be  made  responsible  for  the  animal 
going  on  to  his  land.  The  colt  received  its  injury 
through  its  intrusion.  It  had  no  right  to  be  there, 
and  the  owner  could  not  recover.  Mr.  Justice 
Collins  concurred.  The  appeal  was  allowed  with 
costs,  and  leave  for  further  appeal  was  granted,  if 
notice  be  given  within  seven  days. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Poinsettias. — Those  who  intend  to  repot  the  old 
plants  should  cut  them  back,  place  them  in  gentle 
heat,  and  keep  them  syringed  to  induce  the  young 
shoots  to  sprout.  After  they  are  fairly  started, 
shake  out  the  plants,  reduce  the  ball,  and  repot  in 
fresh  soil.  Specimens  intended  for  the  production 
of  cuttings  should  not  be  shortened  back,  but  started 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and  they  will  afford 
a  succession  of  cuttings  when  the  first  developed 
ones  are  removed. 

Scutellaria  Mociniana.— Cuttings  of  this  useful 
and  showy  Skullcap  soon  root  if  placed  in  a  little 
bottom  heat.  A  moist  atmosphere  suits  it  well  and 
helps  to  keep  down  red  spider  which  is  very  partial 
to  it.  Plunging  it  in  fermenting  material  is  a  great 
preventative  to  the  pest ;  and  syringing  should  be 
used  plentifully. 

Gardenias. — Y’oung  stock  makes  rapid  progress 
if  plunged  in  some  fermenting  material  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine.  Those  who  have  the  command  of  a  pit 
or  frame  where  a  shallow  hot-bed  can  be  made  up 
for  this  purpose  can  hardly  adopt  a  better  plan. 
Ample  syringing  could  then  be  given  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  other  plants  ;  and  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
water  kept  well  stirred  while  using,  could  be 
given  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
mealy  bug. 

Balsams. — Those  who  desire  to  grow  their  plants 
to  a  goodly  size  should  be  careful  to  shift  them  on 
before  they  get  root  bound.  Plunge  in  the  gentle 
bottom  heat  of  a  shallow  hot-bed,  give  plenty  of 
water,  and  syringe  well  when  closing  the  house. 
The  young  shoots  should  be  tied  out  as  they  grow 
to  induce  branching,  and  all  the  early  flowers  that 
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appear,  on  the  main  stem  particularly,  should  be 
removed  to  induce  continued  and  vigorous  growth. 

Achimenes. — The  stock  of  these  plants  can 
be  propagated  or  increased  if  so  desired  by 
taking  off  the  tops  of  the  young  plants  and  rooting 
them.  Should  this  be  done,  more  room  should  be 
allowed  the  old  plants  to  develop  an  increased 
number  of  stems,  which  the  stopping  induces.  The 
cuttings  will  flower  in  autumn,  and  form  a  succession 
to  the  old  plants. 

Gesnenas. — If  not  already  eftected,  the  batches 
of  fine  foliaged  and  garden  varieties  of  Gesneras 
should  be  started  for  autumn  flowering.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  placing  the  pots  containing  the 
tubers  into  heat,  and  merely  keeping  them  slightly 
moist  until  they  start  into  growth,  after  which  the 
larger  tubers  should  be  potted  singly  in  moderate 
sized  pots  to  be  shifted  on  again  if  necessary.  Such 
species  as  G.  cinnabarina,  G.  cardinalis  and  G. 
Donckelaarii  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  or 
the  bulbs  in  either  case  may  be  shaken  out  and 
placed  in  moist  leaf  soil  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the 
stove  till  they  start. 

Vines. — The  mild  weather  continues  favourable 
to  the  ripening  of  early  grapes.  Damp  down  the 
paths  and  borders  early  in  the  day,  and  give 
ventilation  freely  and  early,  reducing  it  again  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Leave  a  little  air  on  all  night  and 
keep  the  hot-water  pipes  warm  at  all  times  to  keep 
up  a  free  circulation  of  air  as  this  tends  to  ripen  off 
and  colour  the  fruit  well,  besides  greatly  improving 
the  flavour.  When  fully  matured  they  should  be 
kept  cooler.  Muscats  should  not  be  thinned  quite 
so  early  as  the  Hamburghs,  until  it  can  be  seen 
which  berries  are  to  take  the  lead.  Keep  the  night 
temperature  at  70°  after  thinning  has  been  effected, 
and  see  that  the  borders  are  kept  properly  watered. 

Melons. — When  the  fruit  in  early  houses  attains 
maturity  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be 
kept  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated  to  insure  well- 
flavoured  fruit.  In  successional  houses  where  the 
fruits  are  still  swelling  maintain  a  minimum 
temperature  of  70°,  and  when  it  rises  to  750  put  on 
a  little  air,  even  early  in  the  day,  and  increase  it  in 
proportion  to  the  heat.  Shut  up  the  house  about 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  time 
damping  down  the  house  liberally.  Top  dress  the 
beds  or  mounds  when  the  roots  push  through  the 
soil  plentifully. 

Figs. — In  houses  where  the  fruitsare  now  ripening 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  mature  fruit, 
otherwise  they  will  split  and  get  spoiled.  At  the 
same  time  the  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  a 
ack  of  moisture,  lest  the  younger  fruits  and  the 
foliage  sustain  injury  by  lack  of  moisture  and  the 
consequent  encouragement  to  red  spider.  Damp  down 
the  paths  and  the  surface  of  the  pots,  but  avoid  syring¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  the  trees  except  immediately  after 
all  the  ripe  fruits  have  been  gathered. 

Peaches  and  Apricots  on  Walls.— The 
necessary  disbudding  should  be  attended  to  from 
the  earliest  stages  if  an  evenly  balanced  growth  of 
the  trees  is  to  be  maintained.  The  shoots  intended 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  should  spring  from  the 
base  of  those  now  in  bearing  or  as  near  thereto  as  a 
shoot  of  moderate  vigour  may  arise.  Higher  up  the 
superfluous  shoots  may  be  stopped  at  an  early 
period,  and  many  of  them  will  give  rise  to  fruiting 
spurs.  Destroy  green  and  black  fly  on  their 
earliest  appearance  by  the  use  of  tobacco  powder. 

Bedd  ng  plants. — Some  relief  may  be  gained  in 
cold  frames  by  planting  out  Pansies,  Violas, 
Calceolarias  and  similarly  hardy  subjects.  The 
last  named  should  be  well  hardened  off  by  this  time. 
Stocks,  Asters,  Lobelias,  Everlastings,  Zinnias, 
Chinese  Pinks,  Marigolds,  Chrysanthemum  coron- 
arium,  C.  carinatum.  Phlox  Drummondi  and  others 
of  that  class  should  be  transplanted  into  boxes  or 
cold  frames,  or  temporary  shelters  which  will  pro¬ 
tect  them  and  encourage  free  growth. 

Fern  Rockeries. — When  trimming  up  these 
places  for  the  season,  occasion  should  be  taken  to 
supply  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  fine-foliaged  Begonias 
of  the  B.  Rex  type.  They  associate  well  with  Ferns, 
and  like  the  damp  atmosphere  suited  for  either  the 
warm  or  cool  kinds.  Bare  patches  may  also  very  ap¬ 
propriately  be  covered  with  Selaginellas,  particularly 
S.  Kraussiana  for  the  cooler  houses  and  both  that 
and  reptans  for  the  damp  rocks  of  the  warmer  ones. 
The  variegated  forms  of  Senecio  Kaempferi  can  also 
be  used  to  advantage. 


QUGSClOnS  ADD  ADSOJeRS 

Planting  out  Tomatos. — R.T.:  There  is  little 
danger  of  your  plants  being  injured  after  this,  if 
properly  hardened  off  before  planting  them  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Should  cold  or  frosty  nights 
occur,  stick  in  some  branches  of  some  evergreen  tree 
so  as  to  shelter  the  plants  at  night.  The  hardening 
off  process  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the 
hardiness  of  plants  at  this  early  season  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  thoroughness  in  which  this  has  been 
effected  before  committing  them  to  an  open  wall 
Dendrobium  AND  Oncidium. —  A.P.  :  The  Dendro- 
bium  you  send  has  long  been  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  D,  pulchellum,  and  as  such  is 
described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5037,  as  well 
as  in  Loddige's  Botanical  Cabinet  and  Maunds 
Botany;  but  as  recently  as  1887  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  not  the  true  D.  pulchellum,  and  it  was 
accordingly  named  and  described  as  D.  Loddigesii, 
which  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  proper  appella¬ 
tion.  The  Oncidium  is  O.  sarcodes,  a  very 
handsome  plant  when  well  grown,  so  that  you  have 
new  an  opportunity  of  developing  a  useful  and 
showy  Orchid  to  proper  dimensions.  The  flower 
stems  attain  a  length  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  with  a  branching 
panicle. 

Grafting  Epiphyllums. — J.  W  :  The  operation  is 
very  easily  performed  if  you  have  anything  to  answer 
as  a  stock.  That  most  commonly  used  is  Pereskia 
Bleo  or  P.  aculeata,  the  latter  being  the  most 
common.  For  taller  standards  P.  Bleo  is  the  most 
suitable,  as  it  is  a  stronger  grower  and  may  be  grafted 
at  any  required  height.  The  cylindrical  and  ribbed 
stems  of  some  of  the  species  of  Cereus  may  also  be 
employed  to  advantage,  because  if  strong,  upright 
ones  are  used,  no  staking  is  required  for  the  stem. 
Make  a  slit  or  incision  at  the  top  of  the  stem  and 
take  one  of  the  joints  of  the  variety  of  Epiphyllum 
you  wish  to  propagate  and  insert  it  in  the  slit. 
Secure  it  with  a  piece  of  matting,  and  if  the  grafted 
plants  are  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  no 
further  attention  will  be  necessary,  as  a  union  will 
soon  be  formed. 

Names  of  Plants. — J .  H.  0.,  Erin  :  i,  Narcissus 
biflorus  ;  2,  Narcissus  poeticus  recurvus  ;  3,  Clematis 
montana  ;  4,  Celsia  Arcturus  ;  5,  Jasminum  revolu- 
tum  ;  6,  Muscari  racemosum  ;  7,  Alyssum  saxatile; 
8,  Paeonia  Moutan.  G.  A.  :  1,  Spiraea  Thunbergii  ; 
2,  Lonicera  tatarica  ;  3,  Erysimum  ochroleucum  ; 
4,  Sedum  reflexum  ;  5,  Veronica  repens. 

Tulips  not  Flowering. — C.  B.  G.  :  Without 
knowing  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
starvation.  The  British  species,  Tulipa  sylvestris, 
in  a  wild  state,  seldom  flowers,  as  a  result  probably 
of  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  crowding  of  the  bulbs. 
If  they  have  been  grown  in  the  same  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  change  of  soil  as  we  have  our¬ 
selves  proved,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
bulbs  in  a  few  years,  a  larger  proportion  of  which 
flowering  than  was  customary  formerly.  In  any 
case  plant  in  good  loamy  soil,  not  necessarily  heavily 
manured,  and  in  a  position  well  exposed  to  sunshine. 
A  sheltered  position  is  preferable  to  a  windy  expo¬ 
sure.  The  shrub  bearing  dense  clusters  of  flower 
buds  was  Cornus  sanguinea,  or  the  common  Dog¬ 
wood.  The  Tea  Tree  also  known  as  Box  Thorn  is 
Lycium  barbarum,  an  Asiatic  plant  naturalised  in 
England  in  some  places,  generally  in  hedges. 

Potash  in  Pot.atos. — Oniega  :  The  average  per¬ 
centage  of  potash  in  the  ashes  of  Potatos  artificially 
dried  is  55-75,  but  the  ashes  after  the  tubers  have 
been  burned  only  give  46  80  per  cent,  of  potash. 
The  tops  after  being  artificially  dried  give  14-96  per 
cent,  of  ashes,  of  which  28  02  is  potash.  The  quantity 
of  potash  in  the  ashes  of  wood  varies  immensely 
according  to  the  kind  of  wood,  and  also  whether  the 
wood  Isold  or  young.  The  twigs  and  young  branches 
as  well  as  the  leaves  of  any  tree  always  contain  more 
potash  than  the  trunk  and  old  branches  of  the  same. 
The  wood  of  the  Apple  tree  contains  19  24  per  cent, 
of  potash  in  the  ashes  ;  the  vine  contains  a  variable 
quantity,  but  the  mean  of  five  analyses,  according  to 
Levi,  gives  27  88  per  cent,  of  potash  ;  and  the  wood 
of  the  Cherry  gives  20-78  per  cent,  of  potash. 

Railway  Sleepers  and  Melon  Pits. ~0?nega  : 
Railway  sleepers  are  steeped  in  creosote,  but  after 
they  have  lain  in  the  ground  till  of  no  more  service 
for  railway  work  they  should  be  quite  harmless  to 
plants.  We  know  that  houses  are  built  of  the 
sleepers  for  the  purpose  of  growing  Tomatos,  and 
the  latter  succeed  admirably.  We  do  not  see  there¬ 
fore  that  any  harm  would  accrue  to  Melons  grown  in 
houses  constructed  with  old  railway  sleepers. 
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Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds. 
Alsike  and  Red  Clover  steady.  White  Clover,  Trefoil 
and  Italian  easier.  Rape  seed  dearer.  Mustard 
cheaper,  Perennial  Ryegrass  unchanged. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
i.  d  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  4  o  lo  o 

Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  50  o 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  8  o  12  6 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  3  6  60 


4.  d.  S.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— .St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Box  off  rail  .  10  20 

Morning  gathered  2050 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtIchokesGIobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  1620 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz,  20  30 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  4  0  | 


1.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  o 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale.,.per  basket  0  o 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

Turnips,new,per  bch.  i  6 


/.  d. 
3  0 

i  6 

0  6 


0  0 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  o  30  0 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  5  0  go 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz,  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 


Wholesale  Prices 

I.  d.  I  d. 

Genista. ..per  doz .  6  o  12  o 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 
Nasturtiuns.p«rdoz.  16  60 
Palms  in  variety,each  z  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  9  o  18  0 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..4  060 

Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  0  12  0 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  16  3  0 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09 

Bluebells,  12  bun .  10  16 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  10  20 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  1030 
Cowslips,  12'bun.  ...10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  13  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  06  09 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  6  i  0  | 

LilacFrench.perbch.  2640 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12 bun.  2040 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  30 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  02  06 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  2636 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  09  10 
Wallflowers,  doz.bchs.  I  626 
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THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOSUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  ijtf. 

PERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S.— How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  IS. ;  by  post,  is.  3i. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERINS  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A,  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  3^. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAOEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
thebest  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is,  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  -jd. 


Any  of  these  books  oan  be  had  from  The  Publisher, 
"  (jARDENING  WORLD”  OfRoe,  1,  Clemen’s  Inn, 
Strand.  Lonaon,  W.C. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  of  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 
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HDGHES’  Vapour  Roll 

FUMIGATORS 


ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

For  Houses,  1,200  cubic  feet.  Can  be  divided  for 
smaiier  houses. 


They  burn  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  kill  green  fly, 
thrip,  &c.,  and  are  the  safest  ever  made.  Sample  rolls,  post 
free,  twelve  stamps.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Patentee — 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria  St.,  Manchester. 


nricultural  awttomiiif. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  larm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  b> 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


SILVER  SANP,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

CoAx^se  a.n.d  Fine* 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost. 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  ST.  PAUL'S  RD..  CAMDEN  SQ  ,  LONDON,  N.W. 

{Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
ful  las  abovetoJOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  pai  ts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


THE  "LOUGHBOROUGH” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
lor  this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  burn  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices: — No.  1,  £2  15s.;  No.  2,  £4  5s.;  No.  £5  15s 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  heating  up  to  1,000  feet. 
Caution. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  heat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  about  the  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 

LOUGHBOROUGH.  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  163,  Palmerston  Bldgs., Old  Broad  St.,E.C. 


Everything  complete,  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected. 
Lean-to’s  from  48s.  Span  Roofs  from  56s.  Largest  and  best 
show  of  Greenhouses  in  London.  Inspection  invited. 
Also  Mtnufacturer  of  Garden  Frames,  Ladders,  Barrows, 
Ac.,  &c. 

Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

Free,  to 

G.  HAYWARD, 

359,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agent  for  London; — J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — ^J.  H.  PARSONS,  M arket 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
AN.4LYSIS  SENT  WITH  ORDERS  OF  J  CWT.  AND  UPWARDS. 


POTTER’S  WIREARMOURED  KOSF. 


Prices  of  6o-feet  lengths  (fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe, 
Rope  and  Jet.) 


ARMOURED. 

The  ExcelsiorWire-Armour- 
ed  Hose  secures  a  perfect 
-grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  enormous 
pressure,  and  wears  for  years. 
Diam.  PRICES. 

w  in.  Best  quality  .  36/3 

in.  Extra  stout  quality  43/7 

in.  Best  quality  .  45/0 

in.  Extra  Stout  quality  52/0 

in.  Best  quality  .  52/0 

in.  Extra  stout  quality  60/7 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth  surface 
Hose,  will  not  crack,  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

Diam.  PRICES 
h  in.  Specially  cheap  ...  19/3 

1  in.  Best  quality  .  21/5 

2  in.  Extra  stout  quality  27/5 

I  in.  Best  quality  .  28/0 

§  in.  Extra  stout  quality  33/0 

J  in.  Best  quality  .  33/0 

I  in.  Extra  stout  quality  40/10 


All  Hose  carriage  paid  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Oldest  and  most  reliable  house  in  the  trade.  Also 
maker  of  Hose  for  delivery,  Steam,  Fire,  Suction,  and  Liquid 
Manures.  Supplied  to  all  the  principal  Corporations,  Parks, 
Estates,  &c..  at  home  and  abroad.  Over  3,000,000  feet  in  use. 

ROT-PROOF  GREEN  SHADING,  lOd.  per  sq.  yard. 


Catalogues  of  above,  and  all  kinds  of  Belting, Roofing  Felts  and 
Sacking,  post  free.  Awarded  12  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 
A.  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton,  and  London 
Works,  Reading.  Makertoher  Majestythe  Queen  and  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


SMYTH’S 

SOILS,  &c. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B’'own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Reuse 
Lea  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  4  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  ar  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  rom  i  to  5  eet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4to  I2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Writefor  Price  List, free  by  post. 

H.  S.  SMYTH, 

21.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LANE,  W.C. 


“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  of  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  ot  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Conservatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscribers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  G.4RDENING,”  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard.  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,' Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


DON’T  FORGET! 

1  hat  worms  and  all  vermin  are  kept  out  of  plant  pots  bv  simply 
rlacing  one  of  PORTER’S  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS  in 
ihe  pot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  useful  articles  ever  oftered  to  the  horticultural  world. 
Fits  any  pot  and  lasts  many  years. 

30,1/-;  100,  3/-;  1,001,25/-;  carriage  paid. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  MAIDSTONE. 


“EUREKA  ” 

WEEDKILLER 

Safe,  Effective,  and  Cheap. 

There  is  no  risk  of  poisoning  birds  or  animals  when  applying 
this  preparation.  Guaranteed  to  clear  all  weeds,  mixes  at 
once,  no  sediment,  leaves  the  paths  bright  and  clean,  with¬ 
out  stains. 

Various  sizes  2s.  6d.  per  Gallon,  makes  51 
Gallons  of  dressing. 

Sample  Half  Gallon  tin  post  free  for  stamps,  25. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

Only  Address — 

TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD, 

Mint  St.  Chemical  Works,  Lincoln. 

Ask  your  Chemist  or  Seedsman  for  this  make. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


IRONFOUNDERS  STOURBRIDGE. 


t 


For  Greenhouses,  &c  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones  Treatise,  "  Heating  by  Hot-water,”  120  pages  an# 
■50  engravings.  Cloth,  2s. 


JUNO  CYCLE  S^lly'lisT 

Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 

LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Racers  ;  Roadsters, 
2Slb3.  JUNO  Lady’s, Mfl;- 
tary.  and  Youih’s  Safeties 
JUNO  Folding  and  other 
Tricycles  Illustrated  List, 
150  pages.  Machines,  Fit¬ 
tings,  and  Snndriee.  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  lo 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUam  irori'j,  Shoio 
BooTOi,  Riding  SdiooL 
Offices — 75,  76,  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 


MRIBHI 

Write  to 


The  “STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO  .  Ltd. .Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


The  hardening  World. 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


1,  oniisnyEEiiTT's  itstilt 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 

Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  he  obtained 
hrough  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  ly. 

6  months,  3s.  2,d. ;  12  months,  6i.  6ii.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  Sd.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


or  which  I  enclose 

Name - 

A  ddress _ 


May  12,  1894. 
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SHEPPERSON’S  NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING. 


The  following  Novelties  and  Specialities  having  all  been  grown  in  a  very  exposed  situation  high  up  on  the  Derbyshire  Hills,  are  very  hardy,  stocky  and 
healthy,  very  different  to  weak  seedlings  grown  in  warm  favoured  situations,  which  look  nice  but  very  rarely  succeed  well.  ’  ’ 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  DESCRIPTI\'E  LIST  FREE. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (special  culture).— Not  a  collection 
of  old  fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream  only  of  the  best  English, 
French,  Ameiican,  and  Japanese  raisers,  including  the  latest 
novelties ;  good  well-rooted  plants,  12  for  2S. ;  25  for  3s.  6d.  • 
warranted  true  to  name. 

PANSIES  (a  great  speciality).— The  cream  only  of  the 
most  noted  raisers  ;  the  latest  new  sorts  and  the  winners  at  all 
the  great  shows  ;  good  plants  correctly  named  ;  show  or  fancy, 

12  for  3s. ;  25  for  5s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  CLOVES  of  the  finest- 
named  hardy  border  varieties  ;  many  grand  new  sorts  ;  strong 
layers  wintered  outside  ;  6  for  2S.  6d. ;  12  for  4s. ;  25,  in  12  varie¬ 
ties,  for  7s.  6d. ;  the  above  varieties  unnamed,  3s.  per  dozen. 

NEW  HARDY  JAPANESE  PRIMULAS.— This  class  of 
hardy  Primula,  which  has  become  so  popular  either  for  the  out¬ 
side  border  or  the  greenhouse,  since  its  introduction  it  has  been 
greatly  improved,  the  new  varieties  beine  leally  grand.  The  [ 
following  collection  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Geggie,  the  cele-  | 
brated  raiser,  whose  collection  has  gained  first  prizes,  gold  ' 
medals,  and  first- class  certificates  at  Crystal  Palace,  Royal 
Horticultural,  Royal  Botanic,  and  other  important  societies. 

6  distinct  varieties  (named),  3s. ;  12  for  5s. ;  25,  in  12  varieties, 
for  9s. 

PHLOXES  (PERENNIALS). — Special  cukure  of  early  and  ' 
late  varieties,  the  cream  only  from  Downie,  Laird  &  Son,  ' 
Kelway,  Ware,  and  other  first-class  growers  ;  6  fine  varieties, 
2S. ;  12  for  3s. ;  25  for  5s.  6d. :  true  to  name,  strong  stools  to 
bloom  well.  . 


VIOLAS  during  the  last  few  years  have  come  to  the  front  as 
few  flowers  have  ever  done  ;  they  are  wanted  everywhere,  and 
very  few  plants  produce  so  fine  a  display  for  so  little  trouble. 
I  have  a  grand  collection,  including  many  new  varieties ;  12 
varieties,  2S. ;  25  for  3s.  6d. ;  50  for  6s.  6d. ;  too  for  12s. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  CLOVES.— Strong  year-old 
plants,  seedlings  from  the  finest  named  varteties,  will  produce 
80  per  cent,  fine  double  flowers  of  the  very  best  colours  only. 
6  for  IS.  6d. ;  12  for  2S.  6d. ;  too  for  15s. 

AURICULA  (Alpines).  A  splendid  collection,  the  result  of 
many  years  careful  selection,  strong  plants  to  bloom  well,  very 
different  to  untried  seedlings.  12  for  3s. ;  25  for  5s.  6d. ;  50  tor 

lOS. 

GAILLARDIAS  (Perennial  Hybrids).— A  really  grand 
collection  of  these  most  gorgeously  marked  hardy  plants. 
Colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  gold,  of  different  shades,  bloom 
all  summer.  6  for  is.  6d. ;  12  for  2S.  fid.  ;  25  for  4s. 

HOLLYHOCKS. — Warranted  all  fine  double  flowers;  Chater's 
select  strain,  strong  year-old  plants  to  bloom  this  summer.  6 
varieties,  2S. ;  12  varieties,  3s, 

12  PURE  SNOW  WHITE  GARDEN  PINKS.-Sweelly 

scented,  is.  6d. ;  25  for  2S.  6d. 

ASTERS  (Michaelmas  Daisies). — Unrivalled  hardy  Autumn 
flowering  border  plants  and  for  cut  flowers.  A  grand  collection 
of  the  latest  improved  colours,  as  pure  wfiite,  pink,  bright 
mauve,  &c. ;  6  distinct  sorts,  is.  6d.  ;  12  for  2S.  6d.  ;  25,  in  12 
varieties,  tor  4s.  6d. 


PINKS  (for  border  and  cutting  purposes). -Her  Majesty 
(Ware),  a  grand  new  white  variety,  very  sweet  scented  iias 
gamed  several  first-class  certificates  at  horticultural  meetiniis 
6  tor  2s.  6d. ;  12  tor  4s. 

FIMBRIATA  ALBA  MAJOR. — Large  white  fimbriated 
flowers,  very  free  bloomer,  6  lor  2s.;  12  for  3s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Sim- 
I  kins,  creamy-white  hybrid  Clove,  fine  for  cutting,  6  for  is  Cd  • 

I  12  for  2S.  6d.  •  •  > 

I  CANTERBURY  BELLS. — Grand  nev  colours  and  new 
j  forms,  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Hose  in  Hose,  Cup  and 
I  Saucer,  and  other  varieties,  12  plants  to  bloom  well,  is.  6d. ;  25 
for  2S.  6d. 

POLYANTHUS  AND  PRIMROSE  HYBRIDS,  splendid  mixed 
colours,  finest  strain  grown,  12  for  is.  6d.  ;  25  for  2s.  6d. ;  50  for 
4s.  fid. 

GEUMS. — The  new  double  scarlet,  a  splendid  hardy  free 
blooming  plant,  and  fine  for  cutting.  12  for  is.  fid. ;  25  lor 

2S.  fid. 

CARNATION  MARGUERITE. — This  grand  novelty  lias 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Carnation 
family.  It  commences  blooming  early  in  summer  and  goes  on 
till  late  autumn.  12  for  2s.  ;  25  for  3s.  fid. 

GERMAN  SCABIOUS. — Eight  distinct  colours  0  this  most 
beautiful  hardy  iree  flowering,  easily  grown  attractive  plant. 
Really  grand  for  border  decoration  and  cut  flowers.  12  for 
IS.  fid. ;  25  for  2S.  fid. 

MALVA  MOSCHATA. — Pink  and  white  hardy  border  plants  ; 
grand  for  cutting,  12  for  is.  fid. ;  25  for  2s.  fid. 

12  HARDY  PERENNIAL  BORDER  PLANTS  (named) 
distinct,  and  useful  for  decoration  and  cutting  purposes),  2s, 


SUEI* IVERSON,  Florist  &  Seedsman,  Prospect  House,  Helper,  Derbyshire. 


NEW  CRIMSON  Perpetual-Flowering  CARNATION, 

“  URIAH  RIHE.’’ 

50,000  WINTERED  IN  COLD  FRAMES  TO  OFFER. 

Certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  during  April,  1893 

A  Glowing  Crimson-Velvet  Self,  with  a  powerful  Clove  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  to  3  inches 
across,  profusely  borne  on  stout  erect  stems;  splendid  vigorous  constitution  and  faultless  calyx. 

Ready  May  21.  Price  :— 48’s,  5s.  each,  50s.  per  doz. ;  60's,  2s.  6d.  each,  24s.  per  doz. 

Terms,  cash  with  order.  N.B.— Coloured  Plate  post  free  on  application. 


For  Trade  Price  and  full  particulars,  apply  to 

GEORGE  MAY,  THE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  TEDDINGTON,  MIDDLESEX. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  AND  HARDY  PLANTS. 

FORBES’  CATALOGUE  FOR  1894 

Is  now  Ready,  and  will  be  Posted  Free  to  all  Intending 
Purchasers. 

It  consists  of  134  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  gives  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
and  prices  of  all  the  best  ANTIRRHINUMS,  AURICULAS, 
BEGONIAS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  DELPHINIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS,  P/EONIES,  PANSIES, 
VIOLAS.  PELARGONIUMS,  PENSTEMONS,  PHLOXES. 
PYRETHRUMS,  HARDY  BORDER,  HERBACEOUS  and 
ALPINE  PERENNIALS,  &c.,  witha  special  Index  of  English 
or  common  names  of  our  Hardy  Flowers,  with  their  colour, 
height,  months  of  flowering,  and  price,  together  with  a  mass  of 
other  valuable  information  that  cannot  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  largest,  most  methodically  arranged,  most  accurate, 
and  altogether  the  best  and  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
above  ever  published.  It  is  even  by  experts  considered  so 
Indispensable  as  a  Reference  Book  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  garden.  Free  on  Application. 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

2  Genuine 

Novelties  are  Fuchsia  “MRS.  A.  HUGGETT,"  fine,  large, 
double  Flower,  alternate  Petals  of  the  Corolla  being  Red  and 
White,  IS.  each.  Zonal,  “MRS.  W.  WRIGHT,”  the  nearest 
Blue,  gd.  each  and  Ivy-leaf  "RYECROFT  SURPRISE,”  the 
freest  Bloomer  and  best  habit,  5  Certificates,  gd.  each. 

J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


A  NOYEIaTY. 


A 

SPECIALITY. 

We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  ol  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fNo.  22),  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
1  of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  ftee.  We  send  our 
'  smaller  partially  dtescriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

I  We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  fid. ;  50  for  21s. ;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  fid. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  in  50  kinds, 
45s. ;  100,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  jar  Catalogue. 

JAMES^CYJPHER, 

 Exotic  Nnrseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

1834. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  01  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  " 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  and  throwing  its  perfect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years(for  cut  bloom  only)  tor  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  for  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
novelty. 

Plants  ready  on  and  after  May  21st  at  the  following  prices : — 

3Hn.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  in  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50^  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 

strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JJLIMEEIS  MKE, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 


For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St.  Albans. 


NOVELTIES,  1894. 


The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered; 

rivalling  the  best  Caladiums. 


foliage 


See 


Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s. 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY,  1894. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  1894 — 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY.  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

Ssixidei?  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower’s  Guide  Book.  Bv  H.  A. 
Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt  Hon.  J.  Chambeilain, 
M.P.k  Containing  sound,  practical  intormation  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-hous*  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
8vo.  5  by  yh),  price  2s.  6d  ;  post  free,  2s.  gd.  Publisher,  G.4ri>k.n- 
iNG  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  585. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  i2ih,  1894. 


fHESTNUT  Sunday. — To  nwriads  of 

country  readers  this  appellation  may 
seem  to  be  somewhat  mysterious  and  de¬ 
void  of  meaning,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so  to 
the  average  Londoner.  The  term  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  that  has  all  the  same  no  special 
significance  so  far  as  any  particular  Sunday 
is  concerned.  It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical 
festival.  There  are  no  rites  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  attached  to  it.  It  is  a  cockne}^  term, 
and  arises  from  the  particular  day  named, 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  a  movable  Sunday, 
on  which  the  whole  avenue  of  Horse 
Chestnut  Trees  in  Bushey  Park  will  be  at 
their  best.  Practically  the  trees  are  so 
during  the  present  week,  and  last  Sunday, 
as  probably  next  Sunday,  saw  many 
thousands  of  people  pass  along  the  avenue 
for  the  purpose  of  admiring  the  wealth  of 
bloom  found  from  end  to  end  of  nearly  a 
mile  in  length. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  noblest 
trees  we  have.  It  forms  a  rounded  mas¬ 
sive  head  of  great  height  and  breadth.  Its 
leafage  alone  is  very  effective,  but  when  in 
bloom  there  is  hardly  any  other  tree  that 
in  any  way  approaches  it  in  size,  that  is  so 
attractive.  The  long  Avhitish  spikes  of 
flowers  stand  up  from  the  foliage  promi¬ 
nently  and  pleasingly.  Individually  the 
flowers  may  not  be  large  or  particularly 
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striking,  yet  in  many  of  them  there  is 
beauty,  indeed  elegance,  that  cannot  fail 
to  charm  when  closely  observed.  Were  but 
some  of  these  Chestnut  spikes  borne  on 
Orchids  we  should  find  them  almost 
worshipped,  so  pleasing  are  they. 

If  our  rural  readers  think  that  in  spite  of 
all  these  charms  a  mere  avenue  of  them  in 
bloom  does  not  present  anything  specially 
worthy  of  admiration,  we  may  remind  them 
that  the  chief  worshippers  at  the  Bushey 
Park  shrine  are  not  dwellers  in  the  country, 
but  in  the  town, where  their  avenues  are 
long,  interminably  long,  monotonous  rows  of 
houses,  where  the  streets  are  hot  and  noisy, 
and  where  there  is  neither  verdure  nor 
shade.  After  all  we  like  the  institution.  It 
shows  that,  shut  man  up  in  town  as  we 
may,  in  courts  or  in  alleys,  awa}'  from  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  the  love  for  the 
country  still  clings,  and  his  capacity  to 
enjo)''  it  is  undiminished. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— We  could  wish  it  were  possible  that 
more  of  the  country  members  of  this  Society 
could  attend  the  ordinar}'-  or  special  meet¬ 
ings,  such  as  the  very  interesting  one  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  which  is  reported 
briefly  in  another  column.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as 
distance  is  an  obstacle  not  easily  to  be 
overcome,  and  needing  both  time  and 
money  to  cover  it.  Few  country  members, 
however,  fail  to  see  the  Society’s  great 
exhibitions,  as  these  are  undoubtedly  great 
attractions  as  v/ell  as  great  gatherings. 
But  the  kind  of  meeting  held  occasional!}?, 
such  as  that  of  Monday  last,  for  instance, 
serves  to  show  that  something  else  than 
mere  displays  of  flowers  are  regarded  as 
essential  in  a  society  that  aims  to  be 
national.  The  publication  in  the  present 
year’s  schedule  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  and  Mr. 
Shea’s  papers,  as  read  before  the  members 
at  various  times,  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated.  It  enables  mem¬ 
bers  everywhere  to  take  part  in  the  past 
tense  in  these  meetings,  and  it  shows  that 
there  is  no  direction  in  which  the  Society 
is  not  prepared  to  move,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  movement  is  desirable  and  above 
all  things  is  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

The  very  interesting  and  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Shea's  valu¬ 
able  and  suggestive  paper  on  judging  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
will  be  read  with  exceeding  interest  when 
reported  in  full  in  the  new  Annual  which 
the  Society  proposes  to  issue  by-and-bye, 
because  it  so  intimately  concerns  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  cut  flowers  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  may  be  judged  in  the  future. 
Of  course,  no  great  change  can  take  place 
all  at  once,  even  if  thought  desirable.  New 
methods  take  time  to  formulate,  to  develop, 
and  finally  to  be  generally  adopted.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatsoever  may 
be  determined  by  the  National  will  be 
largely  accepted  by  the  country,  and  thus 
in  that  way  we  may  establish,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  concerned, 
some  tangible  canons  of  judging  that  may 
in  time  be  acceptable  at  Chrysanthemum 
shows  universally. 


foNCERNiNG  GOOSEBERRIES. — These  fruits 
are  generally  this  spring  very  early  and 
very  abundant,  and  because  so  they  have 
been  largely  gathered  and  sent  into  the 
markets,  where  already  prices  rule  only 
moderate.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  have 
Gooseberries  gathered  near  London,  of  good 
size,  and  in  the  market  by  the  ist  May. 
This  season  they  were  in  even  a  week 
earlier,  fetching  then  as  we  learned  what 
was  regarded  as  the  satisfactory  price  of 


four  shillings  perpeck,  Whitsuntide  comes 
early  this  year,  for  it  is  due  on  Sunday  next, 
and  there  will  be  Gooseberries  and  to  spare 
f''r  the  puddings  ani  tarts  of  the  nation 
then. 

Whitsun  Gooseberries  are  old  traditions, 
although  sometimes,  when  the  season  is  late 
and  the  feast  is  early,  the  tradition  alone 
has  to  suffice.  This  year  at  least  there  Avill 
be  for  those  who  care  for  green  Gooseberries 
something  far  more  substantial.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  protests  against  this 
early  gathering  when  the  fruits  are  so 
'  immature,  but  then  it  is  when  in  that  stage 
that  they  are  so  much  less  tart  or  sour, 
whilst  of  far  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
unless  the  bushes  are  early  relieved  of  their 
produce  somewhat,  they  will  presently 
greatly  suffer,  whilst  still  farther  there  will, 
too,  presently  be  such  a  glut  of  fruit  in  the 
markets  that  prices  will  be  very  low  indeed. 
It  is  with  us  a  sad  thing  but  a  true  one, 
that  a  big  fruit  crop  seldom  proves  to  any 
grower  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  The 
Gooseberry  more  than  any  other  fruit  can 
be  made  profitable,  because  starting  on 
them  early  in  a  green  state,  the  seaso.u  may 
thus  be  greatly  prolonged. 

Our  readers  shou'd  remember  that  green 
Gooseberries  make  a  delicious  preserve,  and 
thus  they  may  soon  begin  to  utilise  the 
abundance  of  fruits  ;  that  the  Jam  makers 
will  take  full  advantage  of  the  enormous 
crop  is  certain,  and  we  may  not  be  surprised 
if  some  wine  manufacturers  also  do  so,  and 
thus  help  to  the  elucidation  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  problem,  how  it  is  that  far  more  of 
sparkling  wines  are  sold  in  this  country  than 
are  imported.  The  recent  rains  have 
cleansed  the  bushes  and  helped  to  swell  the 
fruits.  We  now  wish  for  all  growers  a 
profitable  return  for  their  enterprise. 

- -f- - 

Mr.  Richard  Parker,  until  lately  gardener  at 
Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  has,  we  understand,  been 
engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  gardener  at 
Goodwood  House.  Chichester,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
F.  Rutland,  who  is  retiring  after  many  years  service 
at  Goodwood. 

Mr.  Alexandra  Watts,  who  has  been  gardener  to 
James  Stewart,  Esq  ,  Skelmorlie,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  James 
Arthur,  Esq.,  Mount  Charles,  Ayr.  ^Mr.  Watts  is 
well-known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Chrysanthemum  growers,  and  enters  upon  his  new 
duties  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  those  who  know 
him. 

Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rust. — We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death,  at  Eridge,  on  the  26th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Rust,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  at  Eridge  Castle.  Mr. 
Rust  was  a  native  of  Kincardineshire,  but  came 
south  in  early  life,  and  before  settling  down  at 
Eridge  was  at  Caen  Wood,  Highgate,  and  Broom 
House,  Fulham,  where,  while  he  was  gardener  to 
L.  Sullivan,  Esq  ,  he  raised  the  Thames  Bank 
Peach,  a  yellow  fleshed,  late,  and  very  ornamental 
kind,  which  was  popular  in  its  day,  but  has  now 
almost  gone  out  of  cultivation.  A  warm-hearted, 
kindly-natured  man,  he  was  much  respected  by  his 
horticultural  compeers. 

What  Editors  have  to  put  up  with. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  writing  from  Gorton,  Lancashire,  to  the  Editor 
of  a  provincial  weekly  newspaper,  puts  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  request : — “  Kindly  answer  in  the  next  issue 

of  the - how  many  distinct  flowers  there'  are, 

and  if  possible  please  name  them."  A  very  large 
order  certainly.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the 
business  is  that  the  reqnest  is  made,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  if  a  reply  to  it  could 
be  given  in  a  dozen  lines  or  so  of  an  ordinary  column 
of  a  newspaper ! 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — A  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on 
the  ist  inst..  Councillor  Mackenzie  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  William  King,  of  the  Gardens,  Castlemilk, 
Lockerbie,  submitted  a  paper  on  winter  and  spring 
flowers.  Mr.  King  in  his  paper,  dealt  exhaustively 
with  various  flowers,  such  as  Chrysanthemums,  &c., 
and  held  that  it  was  not  theory  that  was  required  to 


be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  but  the  living 
examples.  How  different  it  might  be,  he  said,  if 
they  had  had  more  living  examples  not  only  in 
agriculture,  but  in  horticulture.  As  to  flowers,  let 
them  have  elbow  room  and  clear  light  and  air,  wash 
them  and  keep  them  clean,  and  they  would  blossom 
and  bud  even  though  in  a  desert  soil.  Several 
exhibits  were  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
Callendar;  Mr.  Chapman,  Easter  Duddingston ; 
and  Mr.  Comfort,  Aberdour.  The  secretary  reported 
that,  in  the  recent  examination  following  on  the 
scientific  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
the  society,  the  result  was  as  follows : — i  and  2 
(equal),  G.  G.  Paton,  Mortonhall,  and  Archibald 
Hogg,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  with  221  points  each; 
3,  Wm.  Milne,  New  Hailes,  with  220  points. 

Foreign  and  English  Fruits. — The  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  marking  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  met  on  Monday,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Berry,  of  the  Kent  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  mis¬ 
leading  business  being  carried  on  through  foreign 
fruit  being  brought  over  in  English  packages  with 
no  name  on  but  that  of  the  salesman,  so  that  as  it 
was  brought  up  in  the  same  trains  as  the  Kentish 
fruit  none  but  experts  could  detect  the  difference. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that  this  fruit  was  plucked 
before  it  was  ripe,  in  order  to  stand  the  carriage, 
and  therefore  had  less  juice  and  flavour  than  English 
fruit.  Makers  of  jam,  some  of  whom  used  black 
currants  by  hundreds  of  tons,  found  that  foreign 
fruit  was  inferior,  but  they  had  no  means  of  checking 
it.  What  the  growers  wanted  was  to  have  the 
packages  marked  with  the  name  of  the  place  of 
origin,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
quay  without  such  mark.  Mr.  John  Wood,  a  grower 
in  West  Kent,  said  thousands  of  tons  of  Plums  came 
from  Switzerland,  while  those  in  Kent  would  not  pay 
for  plucking,  and  were  left  to  the  birds.  He  would 
have  all  foreign  jam  marked  as  foreign.  Mr.  Vincent, 
another  grower,  gave  evidence  of  a  similar  purport. 
Sir  C.  Mills,  Agent-General  for  Cape  Colony,  said 
they  sent  considerable  quantities  of  fruit  to  England, 
and  would  be  quite  content  to  have  the  place  of 
origin  marked  on  the  packages.  The  Committee 
adjourned  over  Whitsuntide. 

Cornish  M  irket  Gardeners  and  the  Cornwall  Rail¬ 
way  Bill. — If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  bears  upon  the  financial  means  of  the  Corn¬ 
ish  market  gardener,  it  is  the  necessity  of  getting 
his  produce  into  the  large  centres  (especially 
London)  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  Hitherto,  the  Great  Western 
Railway  has  had  the  monopoly,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  market  gardener’s  efforts  have  been  found 
considerably  discounted  and  bis  position  handi¬ 
capped  accordingly.  During  the  last  few  days  there 
has  been  considerable  excitement  all  through  the 
county  at  the  fact  that  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  favouring  the  Great  Western 
(Truro  to  Newquay)  Bill,  against  the  direct  desire 
for  the  passing  of  a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  a  direct  through  communication 
from  Penzance  to  Truro  with  the  metropolis,  via 
North  Cornwall.  Thanks  to  efforts  of  a  kind  almost 
unprecedented,  within  a  period  of  less  than  a  week, 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
latter  scheme  was  not  only  drawn  up  by  the  County 
Council  and  engrossed,  but  signed  by  every  person 
of  influence  from  the  Tamar  to  Land's  End,  and 
presented  at  the  House  on  Monday,  with  the  result 
that  the  third  reading  of  the  Great  Western  Bill  has 
been  postponed  until  the  24th  inst.  This  will  give 
the  county  time  to  further  express  itself,  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  the  market  gardeners  may 
yet  get  what  they  want.  They  deserve  success,  for 
they  have  worked  hard  indeed. 

- ■4- - 

JOHNSON’S  GARDENERS’ 
DICTIONARY.* 

The  eighth  and  last  part  of  this  handy  dictionary 
has  now  been  completed  and  published.  The 
insertion  of  the  synonyms  in  the  text  along  with 
the  names  to  which  they  relate  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  method  of  placing  them  in  a  list 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  We  believe  that  very  few 
gardeners  were  benefited  by  it.  In  the  first  place, 
if  they  succeed  in  finding  a  name  they  do  not  trouble 

*Joh.nson’s  G.^rdeners'  Dictionary,  New.  Ed.  London: 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Corent  Garden,  W.C. 
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about  the  synonym,  and  secondly  the  double  refe¬ 
rence  is  a  great  waste  of  time.  All  that  has  been 
obviated  by  the  new  and  revised  edition.  Another 
alteration  that  has  been  made  has  been  to  remove 
the  English  meanings  of  the  specific  names  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  where  they  form  a  list  equivalent  to 
a  glossary.  We  do  not  think  this  so  happy  an 
alteration  because  of  the  double  reference  already 
stated.  If  the  meanings  accompanied  the  words 
to  which  they  relate,  gardeners  would  more  readily 
become  familiar  with  them  when  consulting  the 
alphabetical  list  of  names  with  the  information 
attached  to  them.  The  reason  for  this  was,  of  course, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  different 
genera.  But  a  dictionary  is  merely  a  book  of 
reference,  and  not  to  be  read  like  a  story,  so  that  the 
objection  applies  with  less  force.  The  chief  value  of 
the  dictionary  is  that  it  contains  an  up-to-date  list 
of  species  and  varieties  of  plants  as  well  as  hybrids 
and  garden  forms,  which  could  not  be  found  else¬ 
where  between  the  two  boards  of  one  book.  The 
generic  names  adopted  by  the  Genera  Plantarum 
have  been  followed  with  few  exceptions  where 
garden  usage  is  allowed  to  preponderate.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  complete  uniformity  was  not 
adhered  to.  We  have'never  been  able  to  determine  any 
tangible  difference  between  the  Indian  Azalea  and 
the  Rhododendrons. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Jukes. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening  for  the  double  purpose  of  paying  a  graceful 
compliment  to  Mr.  E.C.  Jukes  on  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  vice-chairman  of  the  Society,  and 
discussing  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  paper  on  "Judging 
Chrysanthemums,’’  which  was  read  on  the  nth  of 
December  last.  The  President,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  presenting  to  Mr.  Jukes 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  beautifully  emblazoned  on  vellum,  and 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  greatly  valued  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  society,  said  they  had 
met  to  meet  a  contingency  which  they  had  not  fore¬ 
seen  when  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
members.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Jukes  from  active 
participation  in  the  management  of  the  society  they 
could  not  but  regard  as  a  great  loss.  They  would 
greatly  miss  his  genial  presence,  his  kiudly  bearing, 
sound  judgment,  and  judicious  advice,  but  they  had 
some  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
leaving  them  for  any  failure  of  his  faculties  or 
physical  health,  through  no  disagreement  with  his 
colleagues,  nor  from  any  want  of  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Jukes  could  not  be  with  them 
in  the  flesh  so  often  as  he  had  been,  but  he,  the 
President,  felt  certain  that  he  would  always  be  with 
them  in  spirit,  and  zealous  as  he  had  been  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  and  exhibitor  of  their  favourite  flower  in  the 
past,  they  could  but  wish  that  he  may  be  equally 
successful  in  the  future.  They  could  not  part  with 
Mr.  Jukes  without  some  recognition  of  the  signal 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society,  and  he  was 
sure  the  members  would  concur  in  the  decision 
that  had  been  arrived  at,  that  their  thanks  should 
take  some  permanent  form  which  would  recall  to 
him  the  many  pleasant  hours  he  had  spent  among 
them.  Mr.  Ballantine,  as  one  of  the  oldest  officers 
of  the  Society,  also  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  zeal  which  Mr.  Jukes  had  displayed  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  since  it  became 
national  in  name,  and  in  the  character  of  its  aims  and 
operations. 

Mr.  Jukes,  who  on  rising  to  reply  was  received 
with  a  most  cordial  ovation,  said  that  he  felt  deeply 
grateful  for  the  kind  words  that  had  been  said  about 
him — words,  indeed,  that  were  far  too  kind,  but 
which  he  would  value  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
proud  of  his  connection  with  the  Society,  and 
greatly  valued  the  honour  of  having  been  re-elected 
so  often  to  the  office  of  Vice-Chairman.  The  many 
hours  he  had  spent  among  them  had  been  very 
pleasant  ones,  and  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
him  to  watch  the  progress  made  by  the  Society,  and 
to  assist  in  its  development.  They  had  had  some 
serious  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  had  suffered 
some  grievous  losses  in  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Sanderson,  and  others  ;  still  the  progress  made 
by  the  Society  since  it  became  national  had  been 


very  remarkable.  They  had  a  prince  of  secretaries 
in  William  Holmes,  and  they  had  a  good  secretary 
in  Mr.  Dean.  They  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
with  Mr.  Dean,  or  with  each  other,  but  they  all 
recognised  the  fact  that  he  filled  a  very  difficult 
position  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself,  and  with 
the  one  single  object  which  they  all  had  in  view — 
the  welfare  of  the  N.C.S.  Personally,  he  had  not 
in  the  least  degree  lost  his  interest  in  the  Society  ;  he 
hoped  to  continue  to  exhibit  as  heretofore,  and  to 
come  among  them  as  often  as  he  possibly  could. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
the  President,  who  on  leaving  invited  Mr.  Jukes  to 
take  the  chair  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Shea’s  paper,  which  follows, 
commenced. 

ON  JUDGING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  silver  cup  lost  by  a  single  point.  A  prize, 
rightly  coveted,  lost  by  two  points,  in  a  class  of  forty- 
eight.  These  are  no  flights  of  fancy,  but  the  record 
of  sober  fact,  as  the  history  of  even  a  single  season’s 
showing  will  amply  demonstrate.  Two  points  only 
separated  the  second  and  the  third  prizemen  in  the 
great  class  of  forty-eight  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and 
but  a  single  point  divided  two  of  the  prize  stands  in 
the  admirable  twenty-four’s  which  gave  us  the 
best  Japanese  blooms  at  the  late  Aquarium  Show. 
But  it  is  surely  needless  to  multiply  instances  which 
must  be  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  gain  or  loss  in¬ 
volved  in  the  award  of  prizes  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  money  value  only,  for  there  is  that  involved 
which  is  to  most  men  more  to  be  esteemed  than  cash 
— credit  and  reputation;  and  we  have  the  added 
disappointment  of  well-founded  hopes  that  the  skill 
and  labour  of  a  twelvemonth  shall  at  last  receive  the 
crown  of  public  recognition.  But  I  cannot  put  the 
whole  case  in  fitter  phrase  than  that  given  to  us  by 
Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  who  aptly 
sets  the  matter  before  us  thus  : — "  It  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  vital  moment  that  the  prizes  be  rightly 
awarded,  both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  individuals,  and 
as  indicating  a  standard  of  excellence  for  the 
guidance  of  those  cultivators  who  have  ‘  something 
still  to  learn,’  and  these,  it  may  be  confidently  stated, 
are  in  a  considerable  majority.  A  prize,  then, 
wrongly  adjudged  is  something  more  than  an  act  of 
injustice  to  an  individual,  for  it  amounts  to  setting 
up  a  wrong  standard  of  value,  which  is  a  public 
misfortune.’’ 

We  all  know  the  science  of  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  brought  its  produce  to  such  a 
pitch  of  excellence  that  the  climax  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  obtained,  and  lines,  almost  as  fine 
as  the  spider’s  web,  serve  to  divide  to-day  the 
exhibits  of  the  leading  growers  of  our  autumn 
flower.  Can  it  then  be  claimed  that  the  science  of 
judging  to-day  stands  level  w'ith  the  science  of  culti¬ 
vation  ?  I  think  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  I 
dare  say  many  of  those  now  present  have  done  what 
I  have  done  after  the  day’s  judging  has  been 
completed,  and  that  is  to  ask  some  expert  to  go  over 
the  prize  stands  and  just  "  point  ’’  them  up  to  see 
how  far  the  results  accord  with  the  awards  which 
have  been  made,  or,  better  still,  to  get  this  done 
before  the  official  fiat  has  gone  forth.  Then  ask 
another  expert  of  equal  eminence,  and  so  forth.  This 
may  be  a  questionable  proceeding,  but  surely  it  is  as 
permissable  to  experiment  (within  limits)  with 
people  as  with  plants.  Anyway,  it  has  been  done, 
and  with  what  result  ?  This,  that  the  entire  series 
of  unofficial  judges  differ,  measurably,  inter  se,  in 
their  estimates  of  the  "  pointing  ’’  value  of  the 
stands,  and  oftentimes  in  close  competitions  I  have 
seen  the  verdict  of  the  official  judges  entirely  over¬ 
turned  ;  and  the  actors  in  this  bouleversement  have 
been  every  whit  as  competent  and  experienced  as  the 
official  judges  on  the  occasion. 

To  what  then  must  we  ascribe  this  remarkable 
latitude  of  opinion  and  result,  where,  of  all  things, 
exactness  and  definite  certainty  are  most  desirable  ? 
The  answer  is  tersely  given  in  the  old  saying,  “  as 
many  men,  as  many  minds.’’  We  have  men,  compe¬ 
tent  and  experienced  growers,  who  know  everything 
about  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  who  yet  cannot 
agree  in  the  judgment  of  a  flower  ;  and  a  very  little 
familiarity  with  the  matter  tells  us  why.  The  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  perfect  bloom  have,  by  this  time,  become 
a  matter  of  pretty  general  acquiescence.  Briefly 
stated,  they  are  : — diameter,  depth,  solidity , finish,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  colour ;  and  some  would  add  (especially 


with  the  Incurved  section)  breadth  of  petal.  But 
although  these  aspects  of  perfection  find  general 
acceptance  in  the  abstract,  we  find  in  practice  that 
individual  judges  are  influenced  by  no  recognised 
canon  of  judging  which  lays  down  for  them  the 
relative  proportion  and  importance  which  these 
same  attributes  shall  bear  in  the  final  summing  up  of 
the  value  of  the  bloom. 

Each  worships  at  the  shrine  of  a  particular 
goddess ;  but,  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Pantheon  of 
Divinities,  there  is  no  constant  relation,  balance  or 
proportion.  To  one  man  "  weight ’’ is  the  leading 
virtue;  to  another,  "finish";  to  yet  another, 
"  colour  ’’ ;  and  I  have  known  men  whose  love  of  an 
"even  stand ’’ would  lead  almost  to  the  conclusion 
that  cultivation  had  become  a  non-essential  in 
competitive  exhibition. 

No  one  of  us  would  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the 
attributes  which  1  have  stated  should  not  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  judgment  to  be  passed,  but 
what  I  claim  is  the  quantum  of  influence  which  such 
attributes  shall,  inter  se,  be  allowed  to  exercise,  shall 
not  be  left  to  the  individual  whim  and  taste  of  the 
particular  judge  chosen  for  the  occasion,  but  shall 
be  regulated  by  distinct  and  established  "  Canons  of 
Judging,’’  having  the  weight  of  all  the  authority 
which  can,  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world,  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  matter.  In  other  words,  that  the 
e.xhibitor  shall  be  in  a  position  to  cultivate  his  plants 
with  a  distinct  "  standard  ’’  of  excellence  in  view,  and 
that  his  choice  productions  shall  not  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  particular  idiosyncrasies  of  Judges 
Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson. 

The  science  of  j  udging  should  be  as  exact  a  science 
as  that  of  cultivation. 

Let  me  explain  in  practical  aspect  what  I  mean. 
It  may  be  conceded,  without  the  necessity  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  relative  excellence 
of  the  stands  cannot  be  estimated  almost  at  a  glance, 
the  method  of  "  pointing  ’’  up  each  individual  bloom 
must  be  adopted.  Further,  it  has  been  urged  by 
two  judges  of  considerable  experience  and  authority 
(Messrs.  J.  Wright  and  E.  Molyneux),  that  points, 
even  if  as  many  as  six,  are  quite  insufficient  for  the 
adequate  expression  of  the  gradations  of  quality 
which  are  to  be  found  in  blooms  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  that  there  should  be  "points ’’and 
"marks" — as  shillings  and  pence — at  the  disposal 
of  the  judge  wherewith  to  express  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  bloom. 

Personally  I  entirely  accede  to  the  view  thus 
stated.  The  principle,  or  system  which  I  advocate 
is  briefly  this  :  that  each  of  the  several  recognised 
attributes  of  excellence  which  I  have  enumerated  ; — ■ 
"Diameter,’’  "  depth,”  "  solidity,”  "  finish,’’  "fresh¬ 
ness,”  and  "  colour,”  and  we  may  add,  perhaps, 
"  breadth  of  petal  ” — should  have  allotted  to  it 
a  certain  and  definite  number  of  points  and  marks 
(shillings  and  pence),  and  that  a  distinct  law  to  that 
effect  should  require  the  judge  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  bloom  upon  that  basis. 

We  have  before  us  six,  or  if  we  accept  also 
"  breadth  of  petal,”  seven  separate  aspects  of  the 
flower  to  deal  with. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  what  relative  value 
of  points  and  marks  should  be  accorded  to  the 
several  aspects  named,  and  in  asking  this  question  I 
am  conscious  that  I  am  "  opening  the  flood-gates,” 
and  inviting  the  expression  of  opinions  which  may 
be  very  diverse,  and  which  diversities  it  is  my  very 
object  to  elicit,  control,  and  regulate.  To  thrash 
out  now,  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  the  question  of 
the  exact  relative  proportions  to  be  adopted  would 
be  obviously  impossible,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
the  possible  difficulty  of  the  task  should  not  hinder 
the  attempt,  and  certainly  affords  no  valid  objection 
to  the  principle  at  stake ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  believe 
that,  if  seriously  undertaken  by  such  a  body  of 
experts  and  practical  men  as  are  to  be  found  within 
the  governing  body  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  there  would  be  any  sensible  difficulty  in  the 
mitter.  The  major  considerations,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  kept  in  view  in  apportioning  the  relative 
values,  should  be  to  elevate  those  aspects  of 
excellence  w'hich  are  the  essentials,  or,  at  any  rate, 
are  the  evidences  of  skilful  cultivation,  and  to 
relatively  subordinate  those  other  aspects  which  are, 
or  at  least  may  be,  rather  the  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  the  "  big  battalions,”  and  the  great 
advantages  of  selection  which  these  provide.  For 
instance,  "size”  {i.e ,  "diameter,”  and  "depth" 
with  "  solidity  ”  )  are  aspects  which  must  depend  on 
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cultural  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  "colour”  and 
"finish,”  and  in  a  measure  the  "breadth  of  the 
petal,”  are  rather  incidents  and  consequent  results 
of  the  period  at  which  the  bud  is  "  taken.”  It  may 
be  replied  that  the  accurate  "  timing”  of  the  bud  is 
one  of  the  items  of  skilful  culture.  So  it  is,  but  the 
result  is  one  also  furnished,  apart  from  all  knowledge 
of  that  very  important  aspect  of  scientific  cultivation, 
by  the  possession  of  so  many  plants  of  each  variety, 
that  buds  "taken"  at  hap-hazard,  if  a  thousand 
plants  be  grown,  will  result  in  a  "  diameter,” 
"  depth,”  and  "  solidity,”  if  the  needed  skill  be  not 
present  with  the  cultivator. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  these  latter  aspects  should,  in 
my  opinion,  have  relatively  greater  weight  than 
"  colour,”  "  finish,”  and  "  breadth  of  petal,”  and  a 
larger  number  of  "  points,”  and  "  marks  ”  should  be 
devoted  to  their  recognition  in  the  exhibition  bloom. 
However,  in  saying  this,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
expressing  a  personal  opinion  which  may  possibly 
need  just  as  much  ”  regulation  ”  as  that  of  others. 
My  point  of  principle  is  that  authority  should  con¬ 
sider,  and  formulate,  a  definite  basis  or  canon  of  judg¬ 
ing  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  uncertain  element 
of  varying  personal  opinions  which  at  present 
renders  the  awards  so  uncertain,  and  sometimes 
unsatisfactory. 

Another  point :  The  award  of  extra  points  for  a 
"Novelty.”  I  mean  simply  viewed  qua  novelty. 
Exhibitors  have  often  remarked  to  me,  "  I  put  in 
this  or  that  variety  because  one  generally  gets 
points  for  novelties,”  and  this  practice  is  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  fact,  which  is  openly 
admitted  by  many  judges,  that  they  do  make  some 
extra  allowance  on  account  of  ”  novelties.”  I  think 
that,  as  schedules  are  at  present  drawn,  this  practice 
cannot  be  defended  in  principle.  The  central 
object  or  essence  of  the  competition  is  surely  skilful 
cultivation,  as  exhibited  in  certain  generally  accepted 
aspects,  and  the  mere  recognition  of  a  "  novelty  ” — 
merely  as  a  novelty — is  no  part  of  the  functions  of 
a  judge.  In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  the 
latest  novelties  upon  the  stand  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  financial  position  of  the  exhibitor,  an 
influence  which,  in  the  interests  of  extended 
competition,  should  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated. 
But  more  pertinent  still  is  the  consideration, 
that  cultivation  being  of  the  essence  of  the 
matter,  it  is  really  often  impossible  in  the  case  of 
a  rare  and  lately  introduced  variety  to  form  any 
sufficient  estimate  of  the  degree  of  cul  ture  represented 
by  the  specimen  before  us.  The  bloom  may  "  cover 
the  board,”  and  may  be  "  very  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,"  but  a  later  experience  of  the  variety  may 
demonstrate  that  this  pioneer  bloom  was  after  all 
but  a  poor  exponent  of  the  floral  potentialities  of  the 
new  comer. 

It  has  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  existing 
practice  that  it  tends  to  bring  improved  varieties 
before  the  public — a  very  desirable  consummation 
truly;  but  surely  that  is  a  matter  which  may  safely 
be  left  to  our  floral  committees,  and  to  the  energies 
and  self-interest  of  the  trade  growers.  But  apart 
even  from  these  agents  of  publicity,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  any  really  good  new  variety  will 
ine\  itably  win  its  way,  by  reason  of  the  selective 
instincts  and  taste  of  our  exhibitors,  to  a  general 
recognition  bj-  the  Chrysanthemum  community. 
At  any  rate,  the  hastening  of  this  result  is  in  my 
judgment  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of 
the  true  principles  of  judging. 

If  by  rare  chance  the  points  should  come  out 
equal,  I  would  allow  up  to  one  point  for  each  six 
blooms  exhibited,  for  "  staging.” 

I  can  anticipate  the  criticism  that  in  the  practical 
work-a-day  business  of  judging  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  the  judge  to  go  through  the  apparently 
elaborate  process  involved  in  the  proposal  made.  I 
at  once  concede  that,  in  a  measure,  this  would  be 
so  :  but  although  occasionally,  or  even  perhaps  at 
first,  often,  the  process  would  be  but  partially  and 
imperfectly  observed  by  some,  I  am  confident  that 
to  the  able  and  experienced  judge  the  mental  process 
involved  in  the  proceeding  would  bring  with  it  no 
burden  whatever ;  and,  moreover,  there  would 
always  exist  the  authoritative  "  declaration  of 
principle,”  which  would  exercise  a  real  and 
substantial  influence,  and  would,  as  time  went  on, 
in  greater  and  still  greater  degree  tend  insensibly  to 
form  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  direct  it  into 
definite  grooves.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  would  in  effect  be,  as  it  were,  a  University 
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for  the  education  of  the  Chrysanthemum  judges  of 
the  future. 

Growers  and  exhibitors — from  which  classes 
judges  are  mainly  drawn — would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  to  the  official  "standard”  as  the 
gateway  to  success  at  the  shows,  and  it  would  follow 
that,  afterwards,  as  judges,  they  would  bring  to 
bear,  in  their  new  capacity,  those  principles  with 
which  they  had  already  been  so  thoroughly  imbued, 
and,  so,  judging  upon  the  basis  of  the  "  standard  ” 
would  be  not  only  not  difficult,  but  would  be. the 
natural  outcome  of  their  earlier  education. 

I  will  now  pass  to  other  aspects  of  the  question  of 
-judging  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  perhaps  less  of 
principle  than  of  practice. 

One  of  these  possesses  an  importance  which  I 
think  the  constantly  increasing  accession  of  new 
varieties  is  likely  to  augment.  This  is  the  question, 
in  its  practical  aspect,  of  "  disqualification  for 
duplicate  ”  where  "  distinct  ”  varieties  are  required 
by  the  schedule.  No  judge  likes  to  disqualify,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  great  injustice  to  other  com¬ 
petitors  may  result  if  the  judge  should  hesitate  and 
omit  to  disqualify  where  there  exists  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  terms  of  the  schedule  have  not  been 
fully  and  fairly  complied  with.  Therefore,  the 
position  of  the  judge  upon  this  point  ought  to  be 
made  clear  and  unambiguous,  and  all  difficulties 
possible  of  removal  should  be  taken  from  his  path. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  of  this  question  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  interesting  controversy  which  has 
recently  been  waged  with  reference  to  the  admissi¬ 
bility  on  the  same  stand,  as  distinct  varieties,  of 
A  iviand  Morel  and  the  alleged  white  "  sport  ”  there¬ 
from.  On  the  one  side  it  is  urged  that  in  view  of  the 
known  law  of  variation  in  colour  due  to  the  time  of 
"taki'g”  the  bud,  and  I  may  add,  possibly  to 
certain  particulars  of  altitude  of  bloom,  it  would  be 
premature  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  a  white 
"  sport  ”  of  the  variet3Mn  question^^  until  the  xvhite 
flowers  shall  have  been  produced  directly  from 
cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way,  or,  more  conclusive 
still,  from  a  plant  grown  in  bush  form. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that  an 
absolutely  pure  white  is  outside  the  limits  of 
variation  of  the  variety  Viviand  Morel  resulting 
from  the  law  referred  to,  and,  moreover,  that  there 
is  another  law  which  is  made  (it  is  not  clearly 
explained  how’)  responsible  for  the  phenomenon^ 
on  the  ground  of  what  is  called  "  instability  of 
sporting.” 

Whether  it  would  be  safe,  in  view  of  the  well- 
established  law  of  variation  above  referred  to,  and 
the  great  obscurity  wffiich  still  surrounds  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  "  sporting,”  to  assume  the  law  of  "  unstable 
sporting  ”  in  the  case  of  so  whimsical  a  variety  as 
A"i viand  Morel  we  need  not  stop  to  consider,  for,  in 
my  view  of  the  matter,  whichever  way  the  question 
must  be  answered,  we  are  still  met  by  this  perplexity 
— how,  in  the  case  of  a  true  sport  taking  the  form  of 
a  knowm  aspect  of  the  variety  from  which  the  sport 
arose,  or  of  so  trifling  a  deviation  from  that  know- 
aspect  that  to  differentiate  is  difficult,  is  the  judge  to 
act  with  confidence  in  the  face  of  the  requirement 
of  "  distinct  ”  varieties  ?  And  how,  again,  when  the 
ever  increasing  arm}-  of  "  new  varieties  ”  (sometimes 
"certificated”)  presents  us  with  the  differences 


supposed  to  exist  "  twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee  ”  ?  I  would  suggest  that  there  will  some  day 
come  to  us,  if,  indeed,  the  period  htts  not — as  I  think 
it  has— actually  arrived,  when  the  bracketing  of 
practically  identical  (whether  hona  fide  "sports  "or 
not)  and  other  "  too-much-alike  ”  varieties  will 
become  an  absolute  necessity . 

A  minor  point,  but  still  a  very  real  one,  is  that  of 
the  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience,  and  sometimes  of 
actual  complaint,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the 
judging  is  often  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  involved. 
This  is  always  to  be  regretted,  and,  where  possible, 
the  work  should  be  so  apportioned  and  split-up  that 
it  can  be  done  thoroughlj’ ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
how  often  the  exhibitors  themselves,  by  late  arrival 
and  tardy  staging,  still  further  curtail  the  already 
not  excessive  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges. 
Let  such  exhibitors  reflect  that  their  dilatory  pro¬ 
ceedings  tend  to  react  upon  themselves. 

Lastly,  the  qualification  of  a  judge.  A  competent 
judge  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  flower, 
to  the  latest  variety  well  in  commerce,  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  and  varied  forms  and  aspects.  On  "early,” 
"  middle,”  and  "  late  crowns,”  and  on  "  terminals  ” 
— he  should  be  familiar  with  them  all.  I  think  that 
there  are  sufficient  practical  evidences  to  show  that 
such  a  knowledge  may  be  attained  by  diligent  study 
and  examination  of  the  blooms  in  collections,  and  in 
the  various  shows  and  committees,  in  the  absence  of 
an  experience  based  on  actual  cultivation  ;  but  the 
position  of  the  practical  gardener,  the  man  who  lives 
amongst  his  plants  — especially  if  he  loves  them,  too 
— and  knows  their  every  phase  and  mood,  is  one 
which  ought  to  place  him  in  a  position  of  competence 
second  to  none. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  judge  must  be  a 
man  of  known  integrity  and  independence,  and  on 
this  score  fortunately  it  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  that 
difficulty  is  met  with.  Il-y-a  des  juges  d  Berlin  is  a 
well-known  proverb  on  the  Continent — a  tribute  to 
appreciated  rectitude  ;  and  so  there  are  in  our  Chrj-- 
santhemum  world — at  our  national  shows,  and  at 
the  exhibitions  throughout  the  country,  would  be 
my  reply.  Personally,  in  all  my  experience,  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  or  suggestion  aimed  at  the 
integrity  of  the  judge  engaged. 

In  the  mutual  confidence  and  respect  of  judges 
and  exhibitors  we  have  a  basis  as  valuable  as  it  is 
essential,  and  the  consciousness  of  its  existence 
confirms  us  in  the  reflection  that  w^e  have  indeed  the 
men  already ;  and  that  if  the  "  methods  of  judging  ”■ 
be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  those  whose  office 
it  is  to  carr\-  them  into  practical  operation,  the 
Chrysanthemum  w'orld  will  indeed  have  a  system  of 
adjudication  w-orth)-  in  all  respects  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  productions  of  the  present  day. 

These  are  the  "seed-thoughts”  which  I  would 
scatter :  and  I  would  venture,  in  conclusion,  to 
affirm  that  in  one  thing  we  must  all  be  in  accord, 
and  that  is,  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  to  give 
vitality  to  my  suggestions,  there  is  no  other  body  so 
fit  or  qualified  for  the  task  as  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  of  England. 

Addendum. 

Since  writing  my  paper  on  "Judging  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Blooms,”  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  it 
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would  be  desirable  that  I  should  give  some  indica¬ 
tion,  of  a  specific  and  exact  nature,  as  to  the  definite 
number  of  "  points  ”  and  “  marks  ”  which  I  person¬ 
ally  would  suggest  as  the  basis  whereon  the  judging 
should  be  carried  on. 

I  must  confess  that  in  the  paper  in  question  I  had 
designedly  omitted  such  an  intimation,  for  the  reason 
that  I  desired  more  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
which  I  have  advocated  than  the  acceptance  of  my 
particular  view  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  that 
principle  should  find  expression.  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  were  the  principle  accepted,  there  are 
plenty  of  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum — 
experienced  and  able  men— connected  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  who  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  safe  conclusion  upon  the 
point  in  question  ;  and  I  shall  await,  and  accept  with 
confidence,  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter. 

However,  having  been  asked  to  formulate  my 
views,  I  -will  proceed  to  do  so. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  accepted  attributes  of 
a  typical  show  bloom,  and  deal  with  them  seriatim. 


Attribute. 

1 

Maximum  “  Points  ”  to  be 
awarded  in  respect  of  same,  ' 
each  “  Point”  being  susceptible 
of  division  (if  required)  into 
twelve  “  Marks.” 

I  Diameter  . . 

Up  to  2  "points.” 

2  Depth 

..  li  ..  ' 

3  Solidity 

4  Colour 

5  Finish 

I 

6  Breadth  of  Petal . . 

tl  I  M 

Maximum  Total . . 

8  points 

I  purposely  give  no  added  “  points  ”  for  “  fresh¬ 
ness,”  for  the  above  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
flowers  are  perfectly  fresh  at  the  time  of  exhibition, 
but  I  would  empower  the  judges  to  deduct  "  points,” 
up  to  three,  for  ivant  of  freshness. 

Again,  I  would  give  to  the  judge  the  power  to 
award  special  "points”  up  to  two,  where  a  variety 
of  known  difficulty  of  cultivation— as  for  example, 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  or  Gloriosum  in  perfect  form, 
is  exhibited  in  high  condition  of  excellence. 

I  would  allow  nothing  for  mere  novelty. 

Let  us  now  take  as  an  [example  a  bloom,  say,  of 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  We  proceed  to  allot  :  — 

Points.  Marks. 

For  diameter . 

,,  depth . 

,,  solidity  . 

,,  colour . 

,,  finish . 

,,  breadth  of  petal  .... 

Total  . 

Add.  for  difficulty  of  cul¬ 
ture,  this  being  a  nearly 
perfect  bloom  . 

But  the  bloom  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  deduct. . . . 

Net . 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  aspect  of  the  judging  if  an  analysis  in  the 
form  given  [see  p.  578]  could  be  appended  to  the  first 
prize  stand,  even  if  only  in  the  leading  class  or 
classes  in  each  section.  It  would  not  take  long,  and 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  public,  and  it  would  moreover 
carry  with  it  this  further  advantage  that  it  would 
afford  to  the  aforesaid  Chrysanthemum  world  the 
opportunity  of  "judging  the  judgment  of  the 
judges.”  Whether  every  judge  would  equally 
appreciate  this  aspect  of  advantage  is  another  ques¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it 
ought  to. 

THE  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Jukes  said  he  had  read  the  paper  with  great 
interest.  It  was  the  work  of  a  clever  cultivator  and 
a  keen  observer,  and  they  would  all  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  object  which  Mr.  Shea  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  reduce  the  method  of  "  pointing  ” 
to  a  uniform  system.  There  were  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  coming  to  a  common  agreement  on  the 
subject,  but  he  thought  that  with  so  many  experts 
as  they  had  among  them  these  were  not  insur¬ 
mountable. 


Mr.  Molyneux  expressed  his  cordial  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Shea’s  object,  as  he  considered  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  present  haphazard  system 
of  judging  by  comparison  should  be  abolished  in 
favour  of  the  more  equitable  method  of  judging  by 
points.  There  were  some  exhibitors  who  would 
disagree  with  whatever  system  was  adopted,  but  all 
reasonable  men  admitted  now  that  the  system  of 
pointing  was  the  method  which  enabled  every  bloom 
to  be  appraised  at  its  true  value  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  It  was  a  failing  in  many  judges  that  they 
had  pet  fancies  of  their  own  as  to  what  the  blooms 
should  be  like,  and  what  a  stand  should  contain,  but 
he  contended  that  no  judge  had  any  business  what¬ 
ever  to  introduce  his  personal  fancies  when  estima¬ 
ting  the  value  of  any  flower  that  came  before  him. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Shea  that  no  extra  points  should 
be  given  for  "  novelty  ”  unless  a  variety  was  shown 
which  wasawell  marked  advance  on  what  they  already 
had  ;  and  he  was  entirely  in  accord  with  him  on  the 
matter  of  disqualifying  stands  containing  duplicates. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  thing  for  any  judge  to  have  to 
do,  but  still  it  was  only  justice  to  other  exhibitors  that 
rigorous  disqualification  should  follow  the  offence. 
As  regards  the  system  of  judging  stands  by  means  of 
comparison  which  was  in  favour  with  so  many 
judges,  he  contended  that  that  could  never  be  wholly 
fair  unless  the  stands  compared  contained  exactly 
similar  varieties,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  pointing  system  was  the  best.  He  thought  the 
question  of  lime,  which  with  some  seemed  to  be  the 
only  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  system,  was  a 
matter  that  rested  more  with  the  exhibitors  than  the 
judges,  but  he  considered  that  it  would  be  some 
advantage  if  they  could  simplify  the  system  a  little 
more  than  Mr.  Shea  had  done,  and  this  could  be 
brought  about  by  placing  "diameter,”  "  depth  ”  and 
"solidity”  together,  and  allowing  a  total,  say  of 
four  points,  fn  the  same  way  he  would  place 
"form,”  "finish”  and  "freshness”  together,  and 
allow  two  points,  with  two  more  for  "  breadth  of 
petal  ”  and  "  colour.”  He  was  in  complete  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Shea’s  plan,  but  if  it  could  be  simplified  so 
much  the  better. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  was  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Shea’s  plan,  and  considered  that  the  time  it  would 
take  up  was  the  only  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
its  adoption.  Mr.  P.  Waterer  thought  the  time 
that  would  be  required  could  be  easily  obtained  if 
there  was  not  so  much  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of 
exhibitors.  Whatever  the  time  fixed  by  committees 
for  clearing  out,  there  were  some  exhibitors  who 
would  not  put  up  their  blooms  till  the  last 
minute,  but  they  should  be  compelled  to  be  ready  by 
the  time  stated.  Mr.  C.  Ritchings  remarked  that 
neither  Mr.  Shea  nor  Mr.  Molyneux  had  referred  to 
the  question  of  the  relative  values  of  incurved  and 
Japanese  blooms  when  shown  in  the  same  class.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Witty  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Molyneux  had 
not  said  anything  with  regard  to  the  judging  of 
groups.  Mr.  George  Gordon  was  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Shea  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  though 
he  did  not  consider  that  even  the  system  of  pointing 
was  entirely  free  from  liability  to  error.  Still,  the 
question  was  a  very  important  one,  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  General  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report.  The  time  question  was  a  serious  obstacle, 
but  could  be  got  over  by  appointing  more  judges. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett  admitted  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  present  system,  and  he  would  gladly 
Support  the  new  one.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Shea’s  plan,  as  the  time  had  certainly 
come  when  the  antiquated  method  of  judging  by 
comparison  should  be  abolished.  Mr.  T,  Bevan 
did  not  consider  that  any  system  could  be  carried 
out  by  judges  in  a  decent  way  unless  the  exhibitors 
themselves  helped  by  strictly  conforming  to  rules  as 
to  the  time  fixed  for  staging. 

Mr.  Shea  and  Mr.  Molyneux  having  replied, 
the  latter  remarking  that  of  course  pointing  would 
only  need  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  close  com¬ 
petitions,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  moved  "  That 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  paper  be  referred  back  to  the 
General  Committee  for  consideration,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
suggestions  contained  therein.”  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shea,  Mr.  Molyneux,  and 
the  Chairman,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 


^I^antngs  fiiom 

of  Science. 

Experiments  with  Onions.  —  The  Technical 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Wilts  County  Council 
made  a  series  of  experiments  last  year  with  Potatos 
and.  Onions,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the 
disease  of  the  former  and  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  fly  that  infests  the  latter.  An  oblong  piece  of 
ground  was  sown  with  ten  varieties  of  Onions,  three 
lines  of  each  running  the  long  way  of  the  ground. 
The  ground  was  then  marked  off  into  nine  squares, 
each  consisting  of  one  pole  or  perch,  except  an  odd 
one  at  the  end,  which  was  slightly  larger  but  not 
utilised  for  experiment.  These  plots  extended  across 
the  lines  so  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  Onions 
under  treatment.  The  experiments  were  commenced 
on  May  3rd,  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  fly  had  been  at  work  at  least  a  week  previously. 
The  warm,  dry  weather  of  last  year  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  early  appearance  of  the  fly  ;  but 
it  is  regrettable  that  such  should  have  been  the  case, 
for  it  nullified  to  a  great  extent  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  experiments,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  the  fly,  rather  than  its  destruction,  although  the 
latter  object  was  also  kept  in  view. 

Methods  of  Treatment. -  Perch  A  was  sprayed 
at  intervals  of  fourteen  days  with  paraffin  emulsion, 
consisting  of  one  and  a  half  pints  paraffin  to  half 
a  pound  soft  soap  and  boiling  water  to  make  the 
whole  amount  up  to  two  quarts.  This  was  then 
passed  through  a  hand  pump  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
ingredients.  The  emulsion  was  then  diluted  with 
water  till  it  amounted  to  three  gallons,  when  it  was 
ready  for  use.  It  was  applied  by  means  of  a  sprayer 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  a  perch.  Perch  B  was 
reserved  as  a  check  without  treatment.  On  the  4th 
of  May  perch  C  had  7  lbs.  of  wood  ashes  scattered 
over  it ;  perch  D  was  treated  at  the  same  time  with 
lbs.  of  soot  ;  while  perch  E  was  treated  with 
6  lbs.  of  wood  ashes,  and  i  lb.  of  gas  lime.  Undi¬ 
luted  gas  liquor  was  applied  to  perch  F  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way.  Strips  of  canvass  were  pegged  down 
between  the  rows  of  Onions,  and  the  liquor  poured 
on  to  the  canvas  by  means  of  an  oil  can  till  they 
were  simply  saturated.  This  was  done  at  intervals 
of  a  week,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  May.  Perch 
G  was  treated  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
time  with  undiluted  paraffin  emulsion.  In  a  similar 
manner  perch  H  was  treated  with  ordinary  paraffin 
applied  to  the  strips  of  canvas. 

Notes  and  Suggestions.— As  already  stated,  the 
fly  was  already  at  work  upon  the  ground  before  the 
operations  were  commenced,  hence  the  ground  was 
already  infested,  or,  in  other  words,  eggs  were  laid 
upon  the  plants  all  over  the  nine  and  a  quarter 
perches  of  land.  The  results  were  unsatisfactory  in 
that  respect,  seeing  that  the  chief  object — prevention 
— was  partly  frustrated.  No  fly  was  seen  to  settle 
upon  the  plots  covered  with  tiffany  saturated  with 
paraffin  in  any  form  or  with  gas  liquor.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  several  generations  of  the  fly 
during  the  course  of  the  summer,  so  that  their 
depredations  were  prevented  on  the  plots  treated 
with  paraffin  and  gas  liquor.  The  largest  crops 
were  obtained  from  those  plots,  bearing  further 
evidence  of  the  benefit  of  the  treatment.  Similar 
experiments  are  to  be  or  have  been  commenced  this 
year.  No  part  of  the  ground  was  entirely  free  from 
maggot, which  was  kept  in  check  by  the  removal  and  de¬ 
struction  of  plants  seen  to  be  affected.  The  labour 
expended  upon  the  whole  patch  of  Onions  was  equal 
to  that  of  one  man  for  seventeen  days,  including 
watering  ;  about  3,000  gallons  of  water  were  given 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  Complete  chemical 
manure  was  applied  to  all  of  the  plots  at  the  rate  of 
9  lbs.  per  perch.  Trials  are  to  be  made  by  trans¬ 
planting  the  Onions. 

Results. — From  perch  A,  168J  lbs.  of  Onions 
were  harvested;  from  B,  167J  lbs.;  from  C, 
ijif  lbs.  ;  from  D,  153J  lbs. ;  from  E,  165  lbs.  ;  from 
F,  lygj  lbs. ;  from  G,  189  lbs.  ;  and  from  H,  186  lbs. 
The  lightest  crop  was  taken  from  perch  C,  treated 
with  7  lbs.  of  wood  ashes.  The  reason  of  this  is 
hardly  apparent,  seeing  that  perch  B  received  no 
dressing  and  gave  167 J  lbs.  The  heaviest  crop, 
189  lbs.,  came  from  perch  G,  treated  with  strong 
parafifin  emulsion.  This  should  be  significant  if  it 
can  be  confirmed  in  future  trials.  The  total  yield 
of  9:J  perches  was  1,540^  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  about 
66  lbs.  to  the  perch. 
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FliOf?ICUliTURE. 


The  late  Mr.  Dodweli’s  Carnations. 
Referring  to  Mr.  A.  Dean’s  query,  p.  564,  it  may 
seem  a  curious  coincidence  that  two  seifs  of  Mr. 
Dodwell  should  have  received  the  same  names  as 
two  of  Mr.  Dean's,  but  such  is  the  actual  fact.  Mr. 
Dodwell's  dark  maroon  self,  The  Moor,  was  sent 
out  in  the  autumn  of  1887 — his  Ivanhoe  (crimson 
maroon)  in  that  of  1891.  Mention  will  be  found  of 
The  Moor  in  a  very  cordial  and  appreciative 
notice  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seifs  of  1887,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  in  the  Garden  of  October  15th  of  that 
year,  p.  347.  Mr.  Dodwell  considered  The 
Moor  and  Ivanhoe  two'  of  his  best  seifs  of  their 
colour,  and  has  “  starred  ”  them  as  such  in  his  book 
on  the  Carnation  (p.  g8,  last  edition). 

As  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  A.  Dean  to  see 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  original  lists,  I  send  you  the  two  for 
1887  ^nd  1891  above  mentioned,  which  please 
transmit  to  him  asking  him  to  kindly  return  them  to 
me  as  they  are  my  only  copies.  Mr.  Dean  speaks  of  his 
Rowena  scarlet  self,  and  oddly  enough  he  will 
find  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  list  for  1891  a  Lady 
Rowena  deep  pink  self.  The  two  raisers  had 
evidently  favoured  the  same  sources  for  their  names. 
These  coincidences  sometimes  occur,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  possible  confusion  is  to  adopt  in  such 
cases  the  old  custom  of  attaching  the  raiser’s  name 
when  writing  about  the  flowers — The  Moor 
(Dodwell),  The  Moor  (Dean),  as  the  case  may 
be. — M.  Rowan.  [Mr.  Dean  accepts  the  explana¬ 
tion,  finding  in  the  catalogues  sent  internal  evidence 
that  Mr.  Dodwell,  like  himself,  went  to  Scott  and 
Shakespeare  for  his  names. — Ed.] 

National  Tulip  Society. 

The  promoters  of  the  southern  show  of  this  Society, 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  venture, 
for  it  is  a  long  time  since  such  a  fine  display  of 
florists’  Tulips  has  been  seen  in  the  south.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  exhibitors  were  few  in  number,  but 
we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  show  may  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  number  of  growers  of  these 
beautiful  late  blooming  Tulips,  so  that  the  number 
of  exhibitors  may  increase  likewise  as  the  seasons 
roll  on.  The  following  is  the  prize  list : — ■ 

Twelve  Rectified  Tulips: — First,  J.  W.  Bentley, 
Esq,,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  with 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Ashmoles  126,  Annie  McGregor, 
Mabel,  W.  Lea,  General  Grant,  Modesty,  Chancellor, 
Bessie,  etc.;  second,  James  Thurstan,  Esq  ,  Cardiff; 
third,  C.  W.  Needham,  Esq.,  Royton,  Oldham; 
fourth,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J .  Walker,  Thame. 

Six  Rectified  Tulips  : — First,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq., 
with  Bessie,  Mabel  (2),  Chancellor,  John  Mills,  and 
Sir  J.  Paxton;  second,  J.  Thurstan,  Esq.;  third, 
C.  W.  Needham,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

Three  Tulips,  flamed  : — First,  C.  W.  Needham, 
Esq.,  with  Mabel,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton;  second,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.;  third, 

J.  Thurstan,  Esq.;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Walker;  fifth, 
Mr.  G.  Edom,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex.  Three 
Tulips,  feathered First,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq., 
with  Sir  S.  Smith,  Adonis,  and  Alice,  Six  Breeder 
Tulips : — First,  C.  W.  Needham,  Esq.,  with 
Horner’s  Seedling,  Madame  St.  Armand,  Glory 
of  Slake  Hill,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Leach’s  Seedling, 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton;  second,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.; 
third,  J.  Thurstan,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Edom. 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Needham  also  took  the  awards 
for  the  best  collections ;  and  Mr.  Walker  and  Dr. 
Hogg  also  showed  interesting  collections  not  for 
competition. 

- -f- - 

PENTSTEMONS. 

There  is  among  the  garden  varieties  of  Pentstemon 
very  many  pleasing  and  attractive  sorts,  which 
either  in  the  mixed  border  or  planted  out  in  rows  by 
themselves  produce  a  most  charming  and  lasting 
effect.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  among  them 
from  pure  white  through  various  grades  of  pink  to 
deep  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  from  pale  lilac  to  dark- 
chocolate  verging  to  black.  Many  are  most  beauti¬ 
fully  pencilled  in  the  throat,  while  others  are 
unmarked.  The  only  drawback  in  connection  with 
their  use  is  that  they  will  not  stand  long  in  water 
when  cut,  and  but  for  this  defect  the  cultivation  of 


them  would  be  far  more  general  than  it  is.  We 
have  often  thought  that  if  plants  as  well  furnished 
with  foliage  and  spikes  of  flower  as  may  sometimes 
be  met  with,  and  where  their  culture  is  especially 
attended  to,  could  be  grown  in  pots  and  exhibited  at 
our  great  flower  shows,  they  would  make  quite  a 
sensation.  There  are  comparatively  fe'w  who  really 
know  what  a  wealth  of  beauty  there  is  among  them. 

As  regards  their  culture  for  flower  garden  purposes 
nothing  is  more  simple.  Any  good  garden  soil 
enriched  with  decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  will  suit 
them.  They  are  readily  raised  from  either  seed  or 
cuttings,  and  a  packet  of  seeds  from  a  good  collection 
should  give  variety  enough  ;  but  those  whose  space 
fs  limited  and  who  like  to  have  everything  good  and 
up-to-date  will  do  well  to  procure  a  selection  of 
varieties  for  a  start.  Seeds  sown  early  in  the  season 
in  a  gentle  heat  will  by  careful  attention  to  pricking 
off  into  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  gradually  hardening 
them  off  in  cold  frames  and  planting  out  in  rich  soil 
by  the  end  of  May,  will  be  in  flower  during  August 
and  September,  when  those  which  are  marked  for 
keeping  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The 
handiest  way  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  in  pots  ;  they 
strike  readily  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and 
occasionally  aired  till  rooted.  Keep  them  in  the 
store  pots  till  March,  then  pot  them  singly  into 
6o's,  and  when  rooted  harden  them  off  and  plant 
out  during  April. 

In  backward  cold  seasons  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
till  the  commencement  of  May.  Sometimes  many 
of  the  plants  will  survive  the  winter  out  in  the 
borders,  but  this  must  not  be  depended  upon ;  we 
have  seen  the  old  P.  gentianoides  survive  several 
winters  in  succession,  till  plants  of  it  formed  shrubs 
fully  3  ft.  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  but  the 
improved  varieties  are  far  more  tender  than  it. — 
IF.  B.  G. 

- -fo - 

SUCCESSFUL  VEGETABLE  ^CULTURE. 

The  principles  underlaying  successful  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture  are  of  the  simplest  character,  yet  how  often  do  we 
And  the  actual  practice  of  many  who  aspire  to  grow 
their  own  vegetables  at  variance  with  them.  The  re¬ 
sults  following  faulty  methods  are  produce  deficient  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  One  most  essential  re¬ 
quisite  in  culinary  vegetables  is,  that  they  shall  be 
crisp  and  tender,  and  mild  in  flavour.  To  grow  them 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  it  will  only  be  on  rare  occasions 
when  the  seasons  are  exceptionally  favourable  that 
anything  really  first-class  will  be  had  from  a  poorly 
worked  and  partially  starved  soil,  because  in  the 
general  run  of  seasons  crops  growing  on  ground  badly 
cultivated  are  too  long  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  in 
some  cases  fail  to  do  so  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Although  they  may  in  a  scientific  sense  be  said  to 
arrive  at  maturity  very  quickly  on  hot,  dry  soils,  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  thing  required,  for  being  threatened 
with  an  early  death  from  want  of  the  essentials  of 
their  existence,  the  energies  of  the  plants  are 
directed  to  the  speedy  production  of  seed  to  ensure 
the  perpetuation  of  its  species,  whereas  on  highly 
cultivated  and  well  manured  soils,  where  abundance 
of  water  can  be  applied  when  requisite,  rapid  and 
satisfactory  growth  is  assured. 

The  earth  is  the  great  storehouse  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast,  and  seldom 
fails  in  yielding  a  rich  return  of  produce  for  the 
labour  expended  upon  it.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  the  vast  waste  of  fertilising  matter  which  is 
sent  into  the  sewers  will  be  utilised  universally  as  it 
is  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  where,  during  the 
summer  of  1893,  extraordinary  crops  were  grown,  but 
as  regards  culinary  vegetables  there  is  something  yet 
to  be  learnt,  and  a  special  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
What  we  allude  to  is  the  unpleasant  flavour  which 
Cabbages,  &c.,  have  that  are  grown  on  sewage 
farms.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  means  were  used  to 
saturate  the  ground  with  the  sewage  without  its 
running  among  the  plants  to  the  extent  it  does,  this 
evil  would  be  obviated.  The  better  class  of  green¬ 
grocers  will  not  have  Cabbages  grown  on  sewage 
farms,  although  of  splendid  quality  to  look  at. 

The  moderate  use  of  house  sewage  when  obtain¬ 
able  in  private  gardens  would  immensely  benefit 
many  of  our  crops,  and  largely  increase  the  produce 
without  contaminating  it,  because  its  application 
could  be  regulated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
crops.  On  sewage  farms  the  chief  consideration  is 


to  purify  as  much  water  as  can  possibly  be  done  on 
a  given  area,  resulting  oftentimes  in  the  imparting 
to  the  produce  of  an  unmistakable  flavour  of  sewage 
matter,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  highly  objection¬ 
able.  Those  who  have  poor,  hungry  and  dry  soils 
to  deal  with  have  a  long  task  before  them  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  more  happily  situated  on  loam  or 
clay.  To  enrich  and  fertilise  them  the  use  of  the 
house  sewage  would  be  of  more  service  on  these 
light  poor  soils,  as  these  will  readily  drain  away  any 
surplus  of  water  and  retain  the  fertilising  matter. 

All  garden  ground  ought  to  be  either  bastard  or 
fully  trenched  every  three  years,  as  well  as  manured, 
to  get  the  best  results  from  it.  Deep  loams  which 
have  been  long  under  cultivation,  two  spit  deep, 
bring  up  the  bottom  spit  to  the  top  ;  shallow  poor 
ground  is  best  only  bastard  trenched,  that  is,  while 
the  soil  is  stirred  two  spit  deep,  the  top  spit  is 
retained  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  is  only  broken 
up  and  not  thrown  out.  These  light  soils  will  eat 
up  any  quantity  of  manure,  and  cow  dung  and  leaf 
soil  are  more  suitable  for  these  than  stable  manure, 
because  they  retain  moisture  longer  and,  as  the 
labourers  have  it,  are  more  cooling.  For  soils  of  a 
heavier  nature  stable  manure  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  and  if  this  is  well  worked  in  there  will  not  be 
any  great  occasion  for  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants, 
which,  however,  may  often  be  used  with  advantage 
to  hasten  the  growth  of  any  particular  crop  as  may 
be  desirable. — IF.  B.  G. 

- -5- - 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

Much  having  lately  been  said  and  written  about 
ornamental  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  perhaps  a 
note  of  those  grown  at  Oakwood  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  intend  to  plant,  and  may 
induce  others  to  add  to  the  list,  by  which  other 
gardens  including  ours  will  benefit.  I  give  the 
names  as  we  received  them,  and  where  the  plants 
came  from.  What  induced  me  to  plant  was  that 
one  side  of  the  road  approach  to  our  garden  was 
very  ugly  ;  the  other  side,  having  a  grown  up  hedge 
and  Japanese  Roses,  was  well  enough,  and  served  as 
one  side  to  an  avenue.  We  began  planting  in  1882 — 
I,  Cerasus  pendula,  this  is  now  a  fine  weeping  tree, 
it  came  into  bloom  on  Easter  Monday,  the  small 
flowers  were  very  pretty,  but  did  not  last  long  in  the 
hot  sunny  weather ;  2,  double  Biggareau  Cherry ; 
3,  Cerasus  Watereri;  4,  double  Morello  Cherry;  5, 
Malus  floribundus ;  6,  Paul’s  Crab ;  7,  Malus 
spectabilis,  this  had  flowers  like  small  Roses;  8, 
Fairy  Apple,  all  the  above  came  from  Mr.  Bunyard, 
of  Maidstone ;  9,  Prunus  Pissardi,  this  flowered 
beautifully,  next  to  Cerasus  pendula  in  time ;  10, 
Fairy  Apple,  Smith,  of  Worcester;  :r,  Malus 
pendula,  Vertegans ;  12,  Malus  floribundus ;  13, 

Malus  spectabilis,  these  two  from  Smith,  of 
Worcester  ;  14, Crataegus  semperflorens,Van  Houtte  ; 

15,  Dartmouth  Crab,  on  Paradise  Stock,  Laxton; 

16,  Crataegus  tartaricus,  Veitch;  17,  Ulmus 
Pellewis  pendula;  18,  variegated  Turkey  Oak;  19, 
Ulmus  campestris  rubra,  the  last  three  Paul  &  Son  ; 
20,  Malus  alba  plena.  Smith,  of  Worcester;  21, 
Malus  Kaisa ;  22,  Malus,  rosy  flowered,  the  last  two 
Van  Houtte ;  23,  Malus  spectabilis  rosea-pleno  ;  24, 
Malus  spectabilis  albo-pleno  ;  25,  Malus  spectabilis 
Reevesii,  the  last  three  from  Morrison,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
26,  Malus  floribundus  atro-rubens,  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  this  was  especially  admired  by 
visitors,  the  colour  of  the  open  flowers  being  about 
as  dark  as  that  of  the  buds  of  the  usual  form.  The 
whole  made  a  satisfactory  side  of  an  avenue,  and 
there  is  always  something  pretty  in  flower,  fruit,  or 
foliage.  I  see  that  I  have  left  out  a  Weeping  Thorn  ; 
the  flowers  are  but  the  ordinary  May,  but  both  the 
flowers  and  fruit  on  the  hanging  boughs  are  very 
pretty. — George  F.  IF//so/!,  Heatherbank,  Weybn'dge. 

— - - 

BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA 
SANDER’S  VAR. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  above  beautiful  and  floriferous 
variety  of  an  old  garden  favourite.  The  small  state 
in  which  it  will  flower,  and  the  length  of  time  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  develop  fresh  bloom,  should  render  it  a 
favourite  with  everybody.  The  illustration  speaks 
for  itself,  and  is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  For  full 
description  see  p.  562. 
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SUCCESSIONAL  CROPS. 

There  is  a  great  inclination  amongst  gardeners  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  procuring  early  vegetables 
of  different  kinds  instead  of  seeing  that  a  continuous 
supply  is  kept  up.  It  is  very  commendable  to  try  to 
get  things  earlier  than  one's  neighbour,  at  the  same 
time  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  reserving 
ground  so  that  the  various  kinds  of  seed  can  be  sown 
as  occasion  requires  to  avert  blanks.  Where  the 
demand  on  a  limited  piece  of  ground  is  very  great  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  sharp  look  out  if  all  crops  are 
to  be  got  in  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  usually  those 
that  either  go  to  seed  quickly  or  soon  become  spoiled 
that  the  gardener  has  to  take  the  greatest  pains  with, 
such  as  Turnips  for  example.  During  hot  and  dry 
weather  these  soon  become  strong,  and  are  therefore 
useless  for  the  kitchen,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  frequent  small  sow¬ 
ings  from  early  in  the 
season  till  the  end  of 
July,  by  which  time  in 
the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  a  breadth  large 
enough  to  give  a  supply 
through  the  winter  may 
be  sown.  But  on  good 
ground  in  the  south  it 
would  be  better  to  defer 
such  sowing  till  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of 
August. 

This  season  being  a  for¬ 
ward  one  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  plant  out 
some  things  that  in  other 
years  would  not  have  been 
ready  for  transplanting 
so  soon,  the  consequence 
being  that  some  of  the 
ground  that  was  intended 
for  a  catch  crop  will  have 
to  be  occupied  with  a  per¬ 
manent  one.  Celery,  for 
instance, that  was  sown  oh 
a  slight  hot  bed  early  in 
March,  will  by  tbis  if  it 
has  had  attention  be  large 
enough  for  transferring  to 
the  trenches,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  get  over¬ 
grown  before  they  are  put 
out  this  ought  to  be  done 
at  once.  As  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so?orward  it  will 
be  necessary  to  procure 
plants  for  a  later  supply, 
for  those  transplanted  so 
early  do  not  usually  stand 
the  winter  so  well  as  the 
later  ones,  therefore  see 
that  plants  are  provided 
for  succession.  Peas  are 
required  as  late  in  the 
season  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  them,  therefore 
ground  must  be  reserved 
for  these  later  sowings. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  plots  intended  for 
them  should  lay  idle  till 
June,  but  when  marking  out  the  ground  for  the 
various  crops  all  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
account,  fcr  by  so  doing  less  difidculty  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  when  it  is  time  to  sow  the  seed. 

As  crops  are  used  the  ground  should  be  cleared  at 
once  and  prepared  for  sowing  or  planting  again.  The 
Broccoli  crop  is  over  rather  earlier  this  season,  and 
now  that  the  ground  is  moist  it  should  be  turned  up, 
then  made  firm  again  before  it  is  occupied.  Runner 
Beans  and  Beet  may  be  sown  now,  and  both  these 
may  be  sown  on  ground  that  was  occupied  with 
Broccoli.  Cauliflower  is  one  of  those  vegetables 
not  always  easy  to  get  good  during  a  hot  summer, 
particularly  on  light,  sandy  soil,  especially  if  it  had 
been  recently  moved  previous  to  planting.  If 
possible,  a  piece  should  be  reserved  for  those  that 
are  planted  out  in  May  or  June  that  had  not  been 
turned  over  since  winter.  Winter  Spinach  has  been 
very  good  this  season,  and  now  that  the  spring  sown 
is  ready  for  use  the  former  can  be  dug  under ;  but 


much,  too,  in  planting  from  successive  sowings,  but 
care  in  all  cases  should  be  taken  to  get  the  plants 
put  out  as  early  as  possible.  To  make  the  most  of 
ground  each  crop  must  be  so  planted  that  the 
garden  may  be  always  occupied  with  some  kind  to 
follow  on. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- - 

ROOT  ACTION  IN  WINTER. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  H.  C.  Princep  (p.  562)  gives 
a  definition  of  his  terms  .which  I  can  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  I  should  use  a  different  set  of  terms. 
For  instance,  instead  of  sap,  I  should  say  protoplasm, 
and  let  the  word  sap  stand  for  the  water  or  moisture 
taKen  up  by  the  roots  of  trees,  with  what  raw  mineral 
elements  it  may  contain,  and  which  ascends  towards 
the  foliage,  for  that  is  really  its  primary  destination. 
Water  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  greatly  in  excess  of 

requirements  of  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  body  of  the 
tree  with  its  foliage.  This 
excessive  supply  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  in  the  requi¬ 
site  amount  of  plant  food, 
which  is  diffused  through 
the  water  in  excessively 
small  quantities.  The 
superfluous  amount  is 
given  off  by  the  leaves 
chiefly  during  the  day, but 
also  in  small  quantities 
during  the  night,  under 
certain  conditions.  W  ater 
is  also  necessary  to  con- 
.  vey  reserve  materials  from 
one  part  of  the  plant  to 
another,  where  growth  is 
actively  proceeding,  or  to 
be  stored  up  in  another 
part  of  the  tree  according 
to  circumtances.  This 
then  is  the  material  which 
passes  downwards  or  "re¬ 
turns  in  the  vessels  of  the 
liber  or  inner  bark,  ’’  as 
mentioned  by)  our  corres¬ 
pondent.  Then  it  is  pro¬ 
toplasm,  and  the  special 
reserve  material,  gene¬ 
rally  starch,  in  a  soluble 
condition  that  passes 
downward  in  this  way; 
but  I  should  hesitate  to 
call  it  sap  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  because  sap  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  to  mean 
the  watery  fluid  generally 
in  the  body  of  the  tree. 
The  coloured  juice  referred 
to  is  a  special  material 
secreted  in  special  cells  and 
vessels  in  certain  kinds  of 
plants,  but  by  no  means 
all.  The  semi-fluid  pro. 
toplasmis  colourless  and 
invisible.  For  instance  we 
have  a  yellow  or  orange 
colouredjuice  inthePoppy 
family,  or  more  properly 
speaking  it  assumes  one  or 
other  of  those  colours  on 
exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  In  the  Bellflower  family  we  have  what  is 
termed  a  milky  juice,  and  a  few  of  the  composites, 
such  as  the  Dandelion,  Chicory,  Scorzonera, Lettuce, 
etc.,  have  a  similar  juice;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  this  latter  family  do  not  possess  it. 

Concerning  the  forcing  of  juice  or  sap  out  of  the 
leaves  by  frost,  I  should  simply  state  that,  if  proto¬ 
plasm  is  meant  by  the  writer,  that  frost  cannot  force 
it  out,  because  it  will  not  pass  through  the  membrane 
or  the  walls  of  the  cells  under  pressure.  Cells  may 
and  doubtless  do  part  with  a  portion  of  the  water 
they  contain  under  the  influence  of  frost.  The 
water  leaving  the  cells  allows  the  latter  to  become 
flabby,  and  as  with  the  individual  cells,  so  with  the 
whole  leaf  which  is  made  up  of  them.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  water  passing  into  the  spaces  between  the  cells 
would  allow  the  leaves  to  become  flabby.  It  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  leaves  which  fall  in 
autumn  possess  very  little  water.  The  fact  is  they 
have  for  some  time  been  drafting  their  protoplasm 


before  doing  so  it  should  be  well  chopped  to  pieces 
or  it  will  keep  the  ground  too  porous.  Those  who 
have  to  crop  heavily  know  full  well  the  value  of  even 
the  smallest  space  to  require  being  told.  There  are, 
however,  some  who  during  their  early  career  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  the  houses,  and  such  are  often 
glad  of  a  little  advice  in  the  vegetable  line  from 
those  of  greater  experience. 

Some  doubtless  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  sowing 
Peas  between  the  Asparagus  beds,  yet  we  have  seen 
some  of  the  finest  crops  ever  grown  in  such  positions. 
And  as  they  have  been  gathered  before  the  growth  of 
the  Asparagus  had  grox^n  sufficiently  to  interfere 
with  them,  both  crops  succeeded  well,  in  fact,  the 
the  Pea  boughs  seemed  to  have  assisted  the  other 
in  growth.  If  such  crops  are  grown  together  the 
Peas  must  be  sown  early  and  be  of  a  dwarf  kind, 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  ready  for  use  before  it  is 


Bougainvillea  glabra  Sander's  var. 

time  to  leave  off  cutting  the  Asparagus.  Lettuce  is 
a  crop  that  is  needed  as  much  as  anything  in  suc¬ 
cession,  therefore  provision  must  be  made  to  keep  up 
a  supply.  One  of  the  most  difficult  crops  to  get 
good  in  dry  hot  weather  is  Spinach,  and  in  large 
establishments  is  very  often  called  for. 

To  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  tests  the  skill  of 
the  gardener  far  more  than  growing  some  of  the  rare 
exotic  plants,  and  where  it  is  regularly  in  demand  a 
piece  of  ground  must  be  reserved  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  garden  for  the  midsummer  sowings.  Such 
ground  must  be  well  manured  and  dug  in  the 
winter.  It  should  be  broken  down  in  spring  before 
dry  weather  sets  in,  and  allowed  to  remain  till 
wanted.  Only  in  the  height  of  summer  is  it 
necessary  to  go  to  this  extra  trouble,  as  at  other 
times  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
supply.  Unless  the  leaves  are  full  of  juice  they  are 
of  but  little  service  to  the  chef,  as  it  is  for  colouring 
they  are  used  during  the  hot  weather.  There  is 
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into  the  stems  and  branches,  and  likewise  parting  with 
their  moisture  previous  to  the  advent  of  frost. 
Furthermore,  a  layer  of  cork  has  been  developing  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk,  cutting  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  leaf  and  the  tree,  except  through 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  or  the  fibres  as  they  are 
popularly  termed.  Then  when  frost  comes  it  merely 
completes  the  disconnection  by  breaking  the  bundles 
above  mentioned.  The  same  amount  of  frost  occur¬ 
ring  at  midsummer  would  probably  kill  or  at  least 
injure  the  leaves,  but  it  could  not  cause  them  to  fall- 
I  am  surprised  that  "  W.  P.  R.  ”  should  object  to 
the  statement  of  a  well-known  physiological  fact, 
that  leaves  give  out  water  at  their  edges  by  means  of 
water  pores.  The  size  and  shape  of  these  water 
pores  and  the  water  gland  in  connection  with  them 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  microscope. 
The  water  given  off  by  a  leaf  during  a  night  has  in 
fact  been  collected,  weighed  and  measured.  The 
leaves  need  not  be  drooping  before  drops  of  moisture 
can  be  observed  upon  them  ;  they  may  be  at  any 
angle  with  the  horizon.  One  fact  must,  however,  be 
noted  ;  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  airy,  no  drops 
will  form,  because  the  moisture  passes  off  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour  as  fast  as  it  is 
given  off.  That  rule  holds  good  whether  the  plants 
are  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  It  is  only  when 
the  conditions  are  favourable  to  condensation  that 
the  drops  form.  Then  every  blade  of  grass  bears  a 
drop  of  dew  at  its  tip  if  it  has  one,  even  though 
nearer  the  perpendicular  than  the  horizontal. 
Condensation  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  may 
be  present  as  well,  but  the  process  is  entirely  different. 
Apropos  to  the  drops  on  iron  rails,  it  may  be  stated 
that  meteorologists  find  it  inconvenient  to  use  very 
large  rain  gauges,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
falsify  the  rainfall  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
condensation. — F. 

- - 

CLUBBING. 

I  AM  perfectly  at  one  with  "  W.  P.  R  ,  ”  p.  567,  in  his 
methods  of  cultivation  for  combating  the  pest  of 
"  clubbing  ”  caused  by  the  slime  fungus  in  question, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  details  regarding  the 
method  of  attack  both  of  the  fungus  and  the 
cabbage  gall  weevils.  The  fungus  does  form  large 
semi-putrid  masses  on  the  main  root  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe,  but  it  may  also  and  frequently  does  form 
smaller  nodules  on  the  more  slender  side  roots  and 
fibres.  Then  again  the  weevils  in  question  do  also 
attack  the  main  root  of  the  seedling  plant  taken  from 
the  seed  beds,  as  amateurs  and  professionals  all  too 
frequently  experience.  The  main  root  is  frequently 
infested  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  fungus,  and  both  pests  have  thus  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  fresh  soils  and  gardens  where  they  did  not 
previously  exist.  This  could  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  fungus  in  soils  that  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  Strawberries  for  two  or  three  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  nodules  might  be  so  small  at  the  time 
of  planting  as  to  be  unobservable,  for  infection  in  its 
earliest  stages  cannot  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye. 
Furthermore,  infection  might  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
transferred  by  the  feet  of  birds  and  other  animals 
from  one  garden  to  another,  while  the  fungus  is  in 
the  slimy  stage  or  even  in  the  form  of  spores. 

It  is  my  experience  that  comparatively  little 
clubbing  takes  place  in  soils  but  recently  utilised  for 
garden  culture,  that  is  in  fresh  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  virgin  soil.  This  is  not  always  obtainable,  and 
some  compromise  must  be  attempted  in  order  to 
palliate  the  ravages  of  the  fell  disorder.  I  believe  in 
deep  cultivation  as  one  means  of  clearing  and 
sweetening  the  ground.  A  case  in  point  occurs  to 
me,  namely,  a  very  old  garden  where  the  black 
earth  was  comparatively  shallow  and  overlying 
gravel.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers  and  others  of  the 
tribe  refused  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
return,  being  stunted,  clubbed,  and  poor,  while  the 
ground  was  full  of  blanks.  The  ground  under  new 
management  was  trenched  two  feet  deep  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  subsoil  taken  out  or  levelled  down 
to  a  uniform  level  where  it  cropped  uo  near  the 
surface.  Manure  was  freely  used  at  the  same  time. 
This  trenching  is  effected  every  two  or  three  years 
according  to  the  durable  nature  of  the  crop  upon  it 
or  otherwise.  For  instance.  Strawberries  occupied 
the  ground  for  the  longest  period  with  exception,  of 
course,  of  trees  and  bushes  Good  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  system  was 
commenced. 


Those  who  have  light  soils  may  object  to  the 
frequent  deep  disturbance  of  the  same  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  retention  of  moisture,  but  this 
objection  may  easily  be  overruled  by  early  trenching. 
As  soon  as  the  various  vegetable  crops  are  taken  off 
in  the  autumn,  the  soil  should  be  trenched  and 
manured.  It  gets  sufficiently  consolidated  by  the 
winter  rains  and  snows  to  make  a  suitable  bed  for 
seeds  or  planting  by  the  time  those  operations  are 
performed.  Allowing  it  a  few  weeks  to  settle. 
Strawberries  may  be  planted  upon  it  in  Autumn. 
Good  cultivation  not  only  ameliorates  the  soil,  but 
serves  to  bury  fungus  spores,  eggs  and  pupae  of 
various  creeping,  crawling  and  flying  enemies. 
Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  the  least 
expensive  in  the  end  on  account  of  the  greater  return 
in  produce. — F. 

- - - 

ON  COOKING  ASPARAGUS. 

The  best  methods  of  cooking  vegetables  is  a  subject 
to  which  gardeners  in  general  would  do  well  to  pay 
more  attention  than  they  do  at  present,  for  the  presi¬ 
ding  genius  in  the  kitchen,  either  from  ignorance  or 
indifference,  often  spoils  his  best  produce  before  it 
reaches  the  dining  room.  Made  dishes,  game, 
sweets,  entrees,  &c.,  are  sent  up  to  perfection,  and 
the  only  weak  point  in  a  dinner  is  possibly  the  vege¬ 
tables,  notably  the  Potatos,  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  more  paid  for  the  spoiling  of  these  and  other 
vegetables  than  is  given  for  the  growing  of  them. 
A  correct  knowledge  as  to  how  his  produce  should  be 
cooked  will  often  stand  a  man  in  good  stead,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  discovery  of  it  may  upset  at  times 
the  equanimity  of  the  cook.  Take  Asparagus  for 
instance ;  this  is  generally  in  English  kitchens 
cooked  laying  down  in  the  pot,  but  a  much  better 
way  is  to  cut  it  into  as  equal  lengths  as  possible  and 
stand  it  upright  in  the  water,  leaving  from  2  to  3 
ins.  uncovered.  Placed  in  this  position  it  will  stand 
longer  boiling  without  the  heads  fieing  done  too 
much,  as  they  sometimes  are  when  cooked  in  the 
usual  way,  whilst  the  remainder  is  underdone.  The 
heads  remaining  out  of  the  water  are  cooked  by 
the  steam,  and  retain  their  flavour  better  than  when 
immersed  in  water ;  at  the  same  time,  the  stalks 
being  longer  in  boiling  are  rendered  more  tender  than 
when  cooked  for  only'  the  regulation  twenty  minutes 
—  IF.  B.  G. 

- - - 

IVIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

For  some  years  past  a  large  collection  of  Ivies  has 
been  grown  by  way  of  trial  and  for  comparison  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  size  nor 
age,  as  they  were  obtained  at  different  times,  but  the 
oldest  lot  occupies  a  west  aspect  wall  with  a  few 
plants  occupying  other  aspects  in  the  vicinity,  A 
collection  from  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd 
occupies  an  east  aspect  wall  not  far  from  the  main 
entrance  to  the  garden.  As  the  specimens  were 
obtained  from  different  sources,  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  same  plants  are  sometimes  seen 
under  different  names.  The  varieties  of  Ivy  are 
now  exceedingly  numerous,  and  many  of  them  come 
so  near  each  other  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine 
them,  except  by  those  who  not  only  have  a  keen  eye 
for  discrimination,  but  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  noting  them  at  all  times  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  variation  in  colour  at  different  periods 
of  the  year. 

Another  element  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  varieties  are  merely  juvenile 
forms,  while  others  are  the  adult,  and  some  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage  of  the  same  plant.  It  is  therefore  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  grow  into  others 
simply  by  the  natural  process  of  development,  and 
that  is  what  often  takes  place  when  the  plants  get 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  evi¬ 
dently  distinct  seminal  varieties  and  geographical 
forms,  which  will  no  doubt  retain  their  distinctness 
for  centuries  or  ages,  should  they  continue  to  be 
grown.  But  all  these  variations  afford  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  increase  of  new  names  to  forms  which 
ultimately  prove  to  be  already  well  known  and 
named.  They  are  of  course  distributed  in  gardens 
under  these  new  names,  until  the  confusion  becomes 
very  great,  and  the  original  names,  or  starting  points 
very  difficult  to  trace.  It  seems  that  the  only  way 
to  fix  them  would  be  to  have  an  accessible  collection 
of  dried  specimens  authentically  named,  with  a 


small  painting  to  indicate  the  early  and  late  coloura¬ 
tion  of  the  variegated  forms  which  might  lose  their 
colour  in  the  dried  state.  The  names  given  to 
several  of  the  varieties  apply  to  colours  which  can 
only  be  seen  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Another 
plan  would  be  to  have  all  the  nursery'  and  public 
collections  named  from  a  living  collection  that  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  the  names  corrected. 
The  collection  at  Chiswick  would  form  a  basis  for 
such  a  collection,  but  it  requires  augmentation,  for 
there  are  many  other  varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  of  Hedera  Helix 
with  their  descriptions  are  those  which  we  noted  in 
a  recent  survey  at  Chiswick.  Most  of  the  v'arieties 
are  now  very  beautiful,  with  exception  of  the  silver- 
edged  sorts  which  assume  their  proper  and  best 
tints  rather  later  in  the  season,  w'hile  the  gold- 
clouded  sorts  are  now  in  perfection.  But  it  must  be 
recognised  that  the  colours  of  all  change  conside¬ 
rably  towards  midsummer  and  again  towards  autumn, 
and  even  winter  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  them, 
more  marked  in  some  cases  than  others.  The 
classification  we  give  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
many  varieties  to  something  like  order ;  but  we 
must  say  that  it  would  require  repeated  examination 
during  the  course  of  the  season  to  be  in  a  position  to 
form  a  just  conclusion  concerning  all  of  them.  The 
variegated  sorts  might  be  classified  acccrding  to 
colour,  but  such  a  method  would  be  entirely  arti¬ 
ficial  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  on  account  of  its 
varying  aspects. 

Large  Leaved  Varieties. 

Under  this  name  a  few  varieties  are  included, 
characterised  by  the  large  size  of  the  leaves,  their 
leathery  character,  and  in  being  heart-shaped,  ovate 
or  nearly  round. 

Raegneriana. — This  is  at  once  a  very  old, 
generally  correctly  named,  and  readily  recognisable 
variety  when  seen  in  fair  condition.  The  leaves  are 
large,  heart-shaped,  dark  green,  very  leathery,  and 
seldom  show'  a  tooth  or  angle  near  the  base  on  each 
side.  A  small  plant  under  the  name  of  Colchica  is 
evidently  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  strong  grower. 

Dentata. — The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  larger, 
dull  green,  heart-shaped,  and  often  furnished  with  a 
few  large  teeth  along  the  sides.  It  is  a  rampant  Ivy, 
and  ultimately  covers  a  large  area  of  wall  space  if 
allowed.  Although  it  comes  near  to  Raegneriana  it 
may  as  a  rule  be  readily  determined  by  the  teeth 
mentioned. 

Algeriensis. — Here  the  leaves  are  of  large  size, 
roundly  heart-shaped  or  orbicular,  and  sometimes 
with  two  small  lobes  or  large  teeth  near  the  base. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing  yellowish-green 
and  handsome,  but  ultimately  very  dark.  The 
variety  is  a  very  robust  grower,  and  is  grown  here 
under  various  names,  including  Viridis  and  Gigantea. 
Another  synonym  is  Canescens.  It  is  both  a  hand¬ 
some  and  desirable  form.  Algeriensis  variegata  is 
entirely  different,  even  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
because  an  arborescent  or  flowering  form  of  the 
type.  The  leaves  are  rhomboid,  or  obovate,  elon¬ 
gated,  and  bright  green,  but  as  they  become  matured 
they  develop  a  silvery  margin  and  are  irregularly 
splashed  and  washed  with  grey  all  over.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  very  different  from  the  type,  and  although  we 
do  not  consider  it  an  acquisition,  yet  old  established 
plants  are  said  to  be  handsome. 

Macrodonta. — -The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  only 
half  the  size  of  the  previously  mentioned  kinds,  still 
they  are  large,  ovate,  and  entire  or  deeply  toothed  all 
along  the  sides.  They  are  of  a  bright  green,  but 
ultimately  olive-green,  with  much  lighter  veins.  The 
plant  is  a  vigorous  and  rapid  climber,  and  both  dis¬ 
tinct  and  handsome. 

Himalaica. — -Although  this  is  similar  in  form  to 
the  latter,  it  has. very  much  smaller  leaves;  but  w-e 
place  it  here  for  convenience  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  leaf,  which  is  ovate  and  toothed  all  along  the 
sides,  the  teeth  being  more  numerous.  The  colour 
is  light  green,  and  when  mature  assumes  a  greyish- 
green  hue,  which  may  account  for  the  name  Cinerea 
applied  to  one  of  the  plants  here. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- - — 

Crotons. — Cuttings  taken  off  and  rooted  at  this 
time  of  the  year  make  useful  stuff  for  table  and  other 
decorations  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  Where 
plenty  of  cuttings  can  be  had  take  care  to  select 
those  whose  leaves  are  best  coloured.  The  larger 
or  stronger  cuttings  will,  of  course,  make  usable 
plants  in  the  shortest  time. 
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THE  ONION  MAGGOT, 

After  being  almost  driven  to  desperation  with 
successive  plagues  of  the  Onion  Maggot,  it  crossed 
my  mind  to  try  carbolic  acid,  which  I  did,  using 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglass  full  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  We  applied  it  with  the  syringe  and  dusted 
the  plants  over  with  dry  lime  immediately  afterwards, 
which  helped  to  keep  the  odour  of  the  Carbolic 
Acid  about  the  plants  for  a  longer  period.  All  who 
are  troubled  with  this  pest  should  give  carbolic 
acid  a  trial. — F.  Exell,  The  Gardens,  Miserden  Park, 
Cirencester. 


A  WINDOW  SHOW  OF  ORCHIDS. 

When  calling  recently  upon  Mr.  James  Crispin,  of 
the  firm  of  James  Crispin  and  Sons,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Engineers,  Nelson  Street,  Bristol,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  pretty  display  of 
Orchid  blooms  in  the  window  of  their  business 
establishment.  There  were  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  and  Cypnpediums,  many  species  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  each,  all  artistically  arranged,  and  needless  to 
say  greatly  admired  by  thousands  of  passers  by. 
This  liberal  minded  and  kindly  act  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Crispin  is  specially  appreciated  by  the  poor  folk, 
who  look  upon  his  floral  treasures  with  wonder  and 
delight.  Mr.  Crispin’s  Orchids  are  grown  in  the 
country  a  few  miles  out  of  Bristol,  and  he  takes  a 
very  active  part  in  their  cultivation  himself.  His 
collection  includes  many  good  things,  and  all  the 
plants  are  well  done.  That  he  should  share  some  of 
his  pleasure  with  the  general  public,  shows  a  spirit 
of*  unselfishness  that  is  greatly  fo  be  admired. — 
Rustic  us. 

SPIRAEA  PRUNIFOLIA  FLORE-PLENO. 
Amongst  the  Spiraeas  there  are  few  that  bloom  so 
early  as  this  one.  The  blossom  is  produced  on  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  more  abundantly  on 
those  shoots  which  have  made  good  growth.  When 
the  temperature  rises  in  spring  the  flowers  generally 
commence  to  expand  before  the  leaves  are  developed. 
They  are  consequently  liable  to  injury  from  late 
frosts,  particularly  if  the  plant  is  grown  as  a  shrub 
in  the  open,  but  there  is  less  danger  when  it  is 
trained  against  a  wall  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Here  the  double 
flowered  form  enjoys  the  shelter  of  an  east  aspect 
wall,  and  the  spring  weather  being  characterised  by 
a  general  absence  of  frost,  the  flowers  have  entirely 
escaped  harm,  and  the  long  shoots  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  plant  are  literally  laden  with  bloom. 

WHITE  EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

This  grand  old  plant,  Pisum  sylvestris  platyphyllus, 
is  not  met  with  so  frequently  as  its  great  merits 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  When  once  established 
it  grows  freely  and  flowers  well,  and  the  flowers  are 
admirably  adapted  for  decorative  purposes,  being 
borne  on  long  footstalks,  and  can  be  used  among  the 
choicest  exotics,  —  W.  B.  G. 

- •«- - 

THE  ROSERY. 

Diseases  and  Enemies, 

Now  that  the  young  growths  are  making  rapid 
progress,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  little  thought 
to  the  above  subject,  both  as  a  warning  and  to  be 
prepared  with  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
remedies.  With  the  vast  number  of  insecticides 
and  fumicides  now  upon  the  market,  it  would  be 
somewhat  unfair  to  extol  one  above  the  other, 
especially  as  all  of  them  are  good  when  used  with 
careful  attention  to  the  directions  attached  to  each. 
Early  application  of  remedies  is  more  than  half  of 
the  battle  when  contending  against  the  numerous 
enemies  of  the  Rose.  I  do  not  think  Roses  have 
more  pests  than  the  majority  of  plants,  but  they  are 
certainly  easier  ruined  by  neglect  than  many  others. 
I  do  not  propose  to  introduce  any  entomology  in 
this  paper,  my  aim  being  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests  only,  but  it  is  well  to  remind  my  readers  that 
the 

Rose  Aphis,  or  Green  Fly, 

Is  capable  of  producing  many  millions  of  young  in 
a  short  time.  As  they  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  few 
hours,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  very  impor¬ 
tant  immediate  action  becomes.  There  is  yet 
another  good  reason — the  fact  that  the  earliest 


growth  of  Roses  is  hardly  so  tender  as  the  tips  of 
those  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length.  In  the  latter 
stage  green  fly  is  able  to  withstand  almost  equally 
strong  measures  as  the  Rose  growth.  Unfortunately 
the  insects  favour  the  tenderest  and  youngest  growth, 
and  this  makes  it  doubly  necessary  to  employ  great 
caution  when  applying  remedies. 

I  have  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  one  of  the 
most  valuable  encyclopaedias  of  horticulture  yet 
published  (Nicholson's”  Dictionary  of  Gardening  ”), 
but  on  turning  to  aphides  I  find  a  most  dangerously 
strong  remedy  given  under  the  heading  of  soft  soap. 
Here  it  is  : — ”  8  lbs.  of  soft  soap  to  twelve  gallons  of 
rain  water,  and  one  gallon  of  tobacco  water  added 
after  it  is  cold.”  Now,  I  have  grown  Roses  for 
many  years,  have,  in  fact,  made  a  speciality  of  them, 
but  I  always  had  dire  results  when  solutions  were 
used  considerably  below  that  strength.  Before 
giving  the  strength  which  I  use,  we  will  look  at  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant’s  catalogue.  I  find  he  advises  4  ozs.  of 
quassia  chips,  and  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  boiled  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  then  ”  another  gallon  or  two  of 
water  to  be  added.”  This  gives  us  about  2  ozs.  of 
soft  soap  to  the  gallon,  while  Mr.  Nicholson  says 
almost  II  ozs.  Even  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant’s  is  stronger 
than  I  ever  use,  A  few  lines  below  the  recipe  given 
by  Mr.  Nicholson  we  read  the  following  sentence : — 
”  For  out-door  work  nothing  surpasses  clean  cold 
water,  applied  often  and  forcibly  with  a  syringe.” 
This  would  imply  that  the  aphides  are  much  easier 
to  kill  out-doors  than  when  under  glass,  and  I  fear 
my  inexperienced  friends  will  be  puzzled  at  these 
great  differences,  as  well  they  may.  My  own  recipe 
is  as  follo\vs:  — I  lb.  of  soft  soap  boiled  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  add  a  large 
wineglass  full  of  paraffin  oil,  and  stir  the  whole 
together.  Add  the  paraffin  while  still  hot,  but  be 
careful  to  be  well  away  from  the  fire.  This  will 
mix  fairly  well,  and  have  the  consistency  and  colour 
of  dirty  cream.  When  using  it,  let  the  above  have 
water  added  in  proportion  to  eight  to  ten  gallons. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  one  often  needs  only  a 
gallon  or  two  for  use,  so  that  the  one  boiling  may  be 
reduced  as  needed. 

There  is  one  more  most  important  ingredient, 
and  that  is  “elbow  oil.’’  Put  this  behind  the 
syringe  handle.  Indeed,  soft  water,  with  this,  is  a 
far  more  effectual  insecticide  than  the  most  expen 
sive  concoction  when  applied  in  the  half-hearted 
way  we  too  often  notice.  There  is  a  little  knack  in 
using  the  syringe  properly ;  a  number  of  short, 
sharp  strokes  of  the  piston,  made  rapidly  and  with¬ 
out  going  fully  home  until  the  contents  are  exhausted 
will  be  much  more  effectual,  and  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  solution.  I  use  the  above  for  all 
insect  pests,  and  find  it  the  most  effectual  and 
cheapest  remedy  after  a  fair  trial  of  a  large  number. — 
Rosarian. 


Vegetables  for  Exhibition. 

These  will  now  need  special  attention  if  they  are 
required  to  be  shown  early  in  the  finest  possible 
form.  It  is  the  common  idea  with  some  people  that 
vegetables  are  grown  thinly  in  order  that  they  may 
be  of  extra  size.  This,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent 
holds  good,  but  it  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  object 
of  the  cultivator  to  go  in  for  mere  size  ;  quality 
combined  with  quantity  should  be  the  aim  of  all, 
the  first  of  the  two  being  the  principal  object.  Now 
if  such  vegetables  as  Turnips  are  grown  thickly 
together,  say  g  in,  from  row  to  row  and  5  in.  or 
6  in.  apart  in  the  row,  instead  of  the  roots  being 
well  shaped  with  little  foliage,  they  will  be  the 
reverse.  Early  Snowball  as  a  show  variety  is 
difficult  to  beat,  especially  during  the  first  part  of 
the  season.  To  have  them,  however,  in  the  finest 
form  they  must  be  allowed  ample  room  from  the 
first.  With  us  Early  Milan  has  for  some  days  been 
very  good  from  seed  sown  on  the  open  border  on 
January  30th.  This  is  not  an  exhibition  kind,  and 
to  have  it  good  should  be  used  when  quite  small, 
otherwise  the  flavour  is  not  the  best. 

Carrots  on  warm  borders  are  now  getting  usuable, 
so  that  these  must  be  looked  to  or  there  will  be  more 
top  than  root.  The  first  lot  of  Cauliflowers  will 
soon  be  turning  in,  therefore  see  that  they  are  well 
supplied  with  nourishment.  Both  Shallots  and 
Onions  are  looking  well.  They  have  now  a  good 
hold  of  the  ground,  so  may  have  a  dressing  of  super¬ 


phosphate  or  other  stimulant.  With  me  the  earliest 
Peas  never  looked  better.  Sutton’s  Early  Marrow 
is  a  fine  variety  for  exhibiting  so  soon  in  the  season, 
here  it  is  just  in  bloom.  The  pods  are  of  medium 
size,  good  shape,  well  filled,  and  the  Peas  are  of 
most  excellent  flavour.  It  may  be  had  ready  for 
gathering  in  an  ordinary  season  at  the  beginning  of 
June.  Asparagus  has  never  been  so  good  here  as  it 
has  been  this  season.  We  commenced  cutting  at 
the  beginning  of  April  and  are  now  having  some 
very  fine  heads.  This  I  attribute  to  the  beds  having 
a  heavy  dressing  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  early  part  of  March.  To  keep  the 
beds  in  this  fertile  state  they  must  have  occasional 
supplies  of  these  stimulants. — K.  G. 

- -4* - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  May  Sth. — The  meeting  on  this 
occasion  was  much  smaller  than  several  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  ones,  notwithstanding  that  the  small  entries 
were  pretty  numerous,  especially  the  Orchids.  Other 
features  of  note  were  Calceolarias,  Tulips,  Irises, 
and  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  show  and 
decorative  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Begonias,  Carna¬ 
tions,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  A  small  but 
interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Amongst  others  were 
plants  of  Catasetum  tenebrosum,  Dendrobium 
cretaceum,  Cycnoches  ventricosa,  a  curious  looking 
flower,  Laelia  purpurata  nobilior,  and  several  others. 
A  similar  group  was  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks.  Amongst  others  were  a  number  of 
variations  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans  showing 
forms  between  that  and  O.  excellens,  one  of  them 
named  O.  triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay  being  very 
distinct,  with  a  well-shaped  round  flower.  A  hand¬ 
some  variety  named  Odontoglossum  Hallii 
Madamoiselle  Cecile  de  Rochfort  had  a  spike  about 
4  ft.  long,  and  richly-coloured  flowers.  Coryanthes 
Wolfiana,  Oncidium  roraimense,  and  several  very 
highly  coloured  forms  of  Masdevallia  ignea  were 
sent  over  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Cardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  Dublin.  A  fine  spike  of  Oncidium  Marshalli- 
anum  was  shown  by  J.  P.  W.  Butt,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Marsh),  Arle  Court,  Cheltenham,  A 
beautiful  Odontoglot  named  Odontoglossum  crispum 
apiculatum  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.;  O.  crispum  heatonense  and  O. 
polyxanthum  were  also  very  fine.  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  Owenianum  and  O.  triumphans  atratum 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  including  Dendrobium  Dearei,  Cypripedium 
caudatum  with  tails  28  in.  long.  Microstylis 
Scottii  and  Warscewiczella  Wailesiana  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  L,  Lewis  &  Co  ,  Southgate.  The 
curious  Bifrenaria  inodora  and  Masdevallia  mar- 
ginella  were  shown  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell.  A  pretty  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  and  a  Chysis  were  exhibited  by  Welbore 
S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking.  A  cul¬ 
tural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Walker  C. 
Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  Percy 
Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  a  splendidly-flowered 
piece  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  A  variety  of  Phaius 
Sanderiana  was  shown  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wal- 
lington.  The  beautiful  hybrid  Dendrobium  Dellense 
was  shown  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham.  D.  nobile 
Schroderiana,  one  of  the  parents  of  the  hybrid, 
was  shown  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  A  new  hybrid 
Disa  named  D.  laagleyensis  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  had  also  Masde¬ 
vallia  splendida  Parlatoreana,  Cypripedium  macro- 
chilum  giganteum  with  enormous  flowers,  and  others. 

A  large  and  effective  group  of  flowering  shrubs 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Very  conspicuous  were  some  masses  of  Cytisus 
scoparius  Andreanus,  and  a  seedling  from  it  with 
orange  instead  of  velvety-brown  wings.  Cercis 
Siliquastrum,  Veronica  Hulkeana,  Clethra  alnifolia, 
Cytisus  elongatus  and  C.  purpurea  flore-albo  were 
very  attractive,  as  were  the  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis.  A  large  and  splendidly  grown  collection  of 
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Calceolarias  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading.  The  varieties  were  well  named,  no 
two  of  them  being  exactly  alike,  with  exception  of 
Cloth  of  Gold,  which  made  a  distinct  group  of 
golden-yellow  in  the  centre.  The  self  colours  were 
varied,  and  the  spotted  and  marbled  ones  very 
handsome.  The  plants  formed  massive  specimens 
covered  with  bloom.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  the  group.  A  collection  of  cut 
sprays  of  flowering  and  fine  foliaged  trees  and 
shrubs  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley.  Amongst  others 
were  Choisya  ternata,  Cytisus  purpurascens,  Syringa 
Jossikaea,  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus,  Cheals, 
Golden  Laburnum  and  several  others  (Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal),  A  very  large  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  Covent  Garden.  Very  conspicuous  were 
the  florists'  Tulips  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  Tulipa 
fulgens  and  other  fine  bedding  kinds.  Many  fine 
forms  of  the  bearded  Irises  were  also  very  effective 
(Silver-gilt  Floral  Medal).  J.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq., 
exhibited  a  fine  strain  of  Cinerarias.  A  group  of 
tree  Paeonies,  the  new  perpetual  Carnation,  Uriah 
Pike,  and  numerous  species  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  single  and  double,  set  up  with 
Palms  and  F'erns  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Son,  Forest  Hill.  All  were  very  dwarf,  and  the 
flowers  of  beautiful  form  (Silver  Floral  Medal).  A 
group  of  Lilies,  Spiraea  palmata,  Cytisus  scoparius 
Andreanus,  Phlox  canadensis,  P.  c.  alba  and  many 
other  showy  subjects  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hall  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  (Silver 
Floral  Medal).  A  group  of  plants  grown  in  Jadoo 
Fibre  was  exhibited  by  Col.  Halford  Thompson, 
Eastcliff,  Teignmouth.  A  fine  pot  specimen  of 
Alstroemeria  peregrina  alba  was  staged  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  who  also  had  a  fine 
Anthurium  in  a  tall  glass  vase,  Aquilegria  Stuarti, 
and  a  collection  of  eleven  varieties  of  double 
Lilacs,  all  named.  Carnation  Blagdon  Surprise  was 
shown  by  F.  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Ambrose)  Blagdon  House,  Bristol.  A  Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Astor 
for  three  specimens  of  Liluim  Harris!,  6  ft.  to  7  ft. 
high,  with  nine  to  ten  flowers  each.  A  group 
of  English  raised  Roses  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  A  fine  plant  of  Cochliostema  Jacobiana, 
and  others  of  Dracaena  De  Smetiana,  and  Lord 
Wolsely  were  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son.  Plants  of  Phyllocactus  Agatha  and  P.  Niobe, 
as  well  as  a  hybrid  Gloxinia  named  Brilliant  were 
shown  by  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Scilla  nutans 
bracteata  was  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

A  small  group  of  flowering  shrubs  was  shown  by 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener, 
Mr.  Leach),  Albury  Park,  Guildford.  A  collection 
of  Lilacs  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son. 

A  small  but  showy  and  interesting  group  of 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major  and  Boronia  serrulata 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  ^V.  Balchin  &  Sons, 
Hassocks,  Sussex.  A  small  group  of  Fuchsia 
Princess  May  and  tree  Paeonias  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Sussex.  A 
group  of  show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham  ;  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  W. 
Wright,  and  May  Queen  were  fine  varieties.  Lilac 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath  was  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking.  Iris  Saari,  Pieris 
formosa,  Portlandia  grandiflora.  Hibiscus  Hugeli, 
and  a  species  of  Crinum  was  shown  by  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
Rhododendron  Fortune!  was  shown  by  J.  Bateman, 
Esq  ,  Home  House,  Worthing.  Two  varieties  of 
Iris  iberica  were  shown  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Weybridge,  and  also  a  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
dron  named  Mander.  A  group  of  double  and  semi¬ 
double  hardy  Azaleas  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T. 
Cripps  &  Son  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  specimen 
of  Cyrtanthes  Tuckii  from  the  Boschberg,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  exhibited  by  James  O'Brien,  Esq., 
Harrow-on-the-Hill.  It  is  probably  the  only 
specimen  in  the  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee,  Cucumbers  were  shown  by  Mr.  Vert, 
AudleyEnd;  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons;  and 
by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge, 
Larnham.  Tomato  Lady  Bird  was  shown  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guildford. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Amaryllis. — When  the  bulbs  go  out  of  bloom 
they  should  not  be  stood  on  one  side  to  make  shift 
for  themselves,  but  be  retained  in  heat  and  in  a 
position  well  exposed  to  light ;  attend  to  watering 
and  supply  them  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  so 
as  to  encourage  vigorous  growth  ;  for  without  that 
the  bulbs  cannot  be  expected  to  flower  well  next 
year.  In  default  of  space  in  the  stove,  the  pots 
containing  the  bulbs  might  be  plunged  in  tan  in  a 
frame,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  encouraged  to  grow 
by  a  little  bottom  heat. 

Aphelandras. — Some  of  these  (such  as  A. 
aurantiaca  and  its  varieties)  can  be  raised  from 
seed,  while  others  must  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
but  in  either  case  they  should  receive  all  due 
attention  in  potting  them  off  as  they  require  it,  so 
as  to  make  good  plants  of  them  while  the  summer 
lasts,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  expected  to  flower 
well  in  autumn.  They  grow  very  slowly  so  that 
every  advantage  should  be  given  them  to  make 
headway  by  timely  potting. 

Achimenes. — Keep  these  plants  near  the  glass 
and  when  growing  vigorously  supply  them  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  See  that  those  in  hanging 
baskets  do  not  get  dry  in  places,  otherwise  the 
baskets  will  be  irregularly  furnished. 

Celosias. — Good  plants  cannot  be  obtained 
without  plenty  of  heat ;  in  fact  they  revel  in  a  warm 
stove  atmosphere  when  making  their  growth,  if  they 
receive  plenty  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  they  should 
enjoy  plenty  of  ventilation  to  keep  them  sturdy  and 
dwarf. 

Camellias. — While  these  are  making  their 
young  growth,  more  heat  and  moisture  should  be 
given  them  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  ceased  lengthen¬ 
ing  more  air  should  be  given  them,  and  as  the 
foliage  hardens  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to 
a  cool  and  well  ventilated  house  for  some  time  before 
placing  them  in  the  open  air.  if  they  are  to  be  so 
treated. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  have 
by  this  time  attained  full  size,  and  commenced  to 
colour.  They  should  therefore  be  elevated  above 
the  foliage  so  as  to  get  all  the  benefit  of  sunshine, 
to  bring  out  their  colour  properly.  Tie  down  all 
shoots  not  yet  secured  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  A  good  watering  given  at  present  should  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  trees  till  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered. 

Melons. — When  pits  in  which  early  Potatos 
have  been  forced  become  empty,  preparations 
should  be  made  at  once  to  refill  them  with  the 
Melons  grown  on  for  the  purpos’.  When  the  soil 
is  taken  out  some  fresh  leaves  and  manure  may  be 
added  so  as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  bed  within  a 
proper  distance  of  the  glass,  allowing  for  a  few 
inches  of  sinking,  which  is  certain  to  take  place  during 
the  course  of  the  season.  A  couple  of  barrow-loads 
of  soil  may  be  put  in  the  centre  of  each  light. 

Strawberries. — The  recent  rains  have  proved 
very  beneficial  to  the  plantations,  and  gardeners 
should  not  be  remiss  in  securing  some  permanency 
to  the  benefit  by  mulching  between  the  lines  where 
that  has  not  already  been  done.  If  littery  manure 
is  used,  a  treble  benefit  will  be  derived,  namely, 
the  retention  of  the  moisture,  the  feeding  of  the 
plants  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
fruits  clean. 

Iberis  and  Erysimum. — The  various  species  of 
perennial  Candytufts  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  at  this  season  of  the  year,  either  by  making 
up  a  bed  of  light  sandy  soil  with  decaying  leaves  in 
a  shady  position  behind  a  wall,  but  well  exposed  to 
light,  or  by  putting  the  cuttings  in  pots  but  other¬ 
wise  treating  them  in  the  same  way.  They  should 
be  covered  with  a  handlight  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  but  at  no  other  time. 

Daisies,  Aubrietias,  etc. — As  soon  as  these  and 
all  such  plants  as  Arabis,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  dwarf 
early  flowering  Phloxes,  single  and  double  Primroses 
and  Polyanthus  may  be  lifted, divide  and  replant  them 
in  good  soil  in  the  reserve  garden  or  in  a  north 
aspect  border,  where  they  will  be  kept  comparatively 
cool  till  they  take  fresh  root.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  propagate  these  things,  and  if  the  soil  is 


moist  they  will  soon  take  to  their  fresh  quarters. 
Give  them  a  foot  of  space  between  the  rows  and 
space  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  growth 
between  the  plants. 

- - 

Qoescions  add  AnsaieR? 

Names  of  Plants.— P.  C.  C.  :  The  Rhododen¬ 
dron  is  a  garden  variety  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  identify.  There  is  no  book  of  the  character  you 
inquire  about.  D.  Campbell',  i.  Narcissus  incom- 
parabilis  flore-pleno  Orange  Phoenix,  apparently,  but 
the  flowers  were  perfectly  rotten  and  black ;  2, 
Nephrodium  Otaria  generally  called  Lastrea  aristata 
in  gardens;  3,  Rose  not  recognised.  H.F.R.  :  i.Ornitho- 
galum  nutans;  2,  Erodium  cicutarium  ;  3,  Santolina 
Chamaecyparissus.  S.K.:  i.  Clematis  montana ; 
2,  Narcissus  poeticus  recurvus  :  3,  Corydalis  cava; 
4,  Arabis  lucida  variegata ;  5,  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum  excelsum.  H.  IV.:  i,  Oncidium  sarcodes; 
2,  Coelogyne  ocellata  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Lindley- 
anum. 

Parenchy.ma  and  Prosenchyma.— g!to. ;  These 
are  merely  names  for  the  two  leading  systems  of 
tissues  of  which  the  higher  plants  such  as  trees  and 
flowering  plants  generally  are  built  up.  The  paren¬ 
chyma  includes  all  those  cells  that  are  never  much 
longer  than  broad.  They  may  be  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  but  never  become  elongated  like  prosen- 
chymatous  cells.  Prosenchyma  includes  all  the 
elongated  cells  that  constitute  the  fibres  and  wood  of 
plants,  including  wood  fibres,  spiral  and  pitted 
vessels,  sieve  tubes,  ducts,  &c. 

Fuchsia  for  Greenhouse. — H.F.R.:  Some  of 
the  improved  garden  varieties  answer  very  W’ell  as 
roof  climbers  including  Rose  of  Castile,  Rose  of 
Castile  Improved,  Guiding  Star,  if  you  can  get  it, 
and  others  that  you  find  of  free  flowering  and  grace¬ 
ful  habit.  Some  of  the  species  such  as  Fuchsia 
corymbiflora,  F.  dependens  and  F.  splendens,  with 
long-tubed,  scarlet  flowers,  are  very  showy  pillar 
plants ;  but  some  of  the  smaller  flowered  kinds 
would  give  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom  and  last 
longer  in  perfection.  One  of  these  is  F.  macrostema, 
of  which  there  are  several  elegant  and  grace¬ 
ful  varieties,  but  we  should  give  preference  to 
F.  m.  gracilis  and  F.  m.  gracilis  variegata,  which 
produce  narrow  flowers  with  scarlet  sepals,  and  a 
violet-purple  corolla  all  the  season  after  they  once 
commence  to  bloom. 

Fruits  of  Peaches,  &c. — Omega  :  You  may  thin 
the  fruits  slightly  at  present,  removing  very  small  or 
weakly  ones,  and  those  that  are  badly  placed  for  re¬ 
ceiving  a  proper  share  of  light,  as  well  as  those  in 
positions  where  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  swell. 
The  proper  and  final  thinning  should  be  left  until 
the  fruit  are  stoned.  About  one  fruit  to  every  square 
foot  of  wall  space  is  generally  considered  a  fair  average 
crop  to  leave  upon  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but  you 
may  allow  them  to  stand  a  little  closer  if  so  minded, 
provided  you  feed  the  trees  well.  Sometimes  you 
will  have  to  leave  them  closer  in  places,  if  they  are 
thickly  placed  on  one  part  of  the  tree  and  thinly  upon 
another,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  average  crop. 
Apricots  need  not  be  so  severely  thinned,  as  the  fruits 
are  smaller.  T  wo  or  three  inches  apart  on  the  shoots 
would  be  wide  enough  unless  the  trees  are  unusually 
thickly  loaded  all  over,  which  is  seldom  the  case. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vegetables, 
— Omega  :  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  are  benefited  by  applications  of 
wood  ashes  which  supply  potash,  a  very  valuable 
manurial  constituent,  and  not  over  plentiful  except 
in  very  rich  loamy  and  heavy  soils.  Even  where  the 
soil  has  been  made  rich  by  farmyard  manure,  a 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  will  often  prove  valuable. 
Amongst  vegetables  that  are  benefited  by  wood  ashes 
are  Peas,  Tomatos,  Potatos,  Onions,  Leeks,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Turnips,  the  Brassica  tribe  generally. 
Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners. 

Apricot  NOT  Ripening. — A.E.W.M  :  The  speci¬ 
mens  sent  were  those  of  the  Apricot  correctly 
enough,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  the  fruits  should 
not  ripen  when  they  set  so  freely.  Without  knowing 
the  circumstances,  we  should  understand  that  the 
tree  is  in  a  starving  condition,  and  that  it  throws 
them  off  because  unable  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
We  should  lightly  fork  up  the  soil  around  the  tree 
with  a  fork,  then  cover  it  with  good  farmyard 
manure  for  a  space  of  four  .'’eet  at  least  round  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  or  as  far  as  the  spread  of  the 
branches.  Then  give  it  a  good  watering  all  over 
the  dung  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener  in  very  dry 
weather  till  the  fruits  have  attained  their  full  size, 
when  you  may  leave  off  for  their  season.  See  that 
the  branches  are  not  crowded  in  any  way,  but  thin 
them  out,  removing  old  shoots,  and  leaving  as  many 
young  ones  as  there  is  room  for  the  leaves  to  be 
properly  exposed  to  light. 

Strange  Fungus  in  a  Mushroom  Bed. — T.  W. : 
The  strange  fungus  that  has  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  your  Mushroom  bed  is  not  in  a  recognisable  state 
of  development.  It  may  be  several  things ;  for 
instance  an  Agaric,  or  Polyporus  squamosus  growing 
from  a  piece  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ;  or 
it  may  be  the  Xylaria  which  grows  from  a  Sclerotium 
in  Mushroom  beds. 
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Crickets  in  a  Vinery. — Cricket-.  A  very  effective 
method  of  getting  rid  of  crickets,  but  one  which 
requires  extreme  care  on  account  of  its  deadly 
poisonous  character,  is  to  mix  well  together  2  oz,  of 
arsenic  with  i  pint  of  oatmeal  with  a  little  ground 
aniseed,  and  lay  some  about  at  night  on  pieces  of 
paper,  being  careful  to  remove  it  out  of  danger  early 
in  the  morning.  Carbolic  acid  poured  into  their 
hiding  places  will  put  them  to  flight ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Rhubarb  leaves  placed  in  the  places  they  frequent 
have  a  deadly  effect  on  them,  but  we  have  no  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  point. 

Communications  Received. — H.  C. — C.  B.  P. — 
A.  O. — R.  C.  A. —  F.  S. — M.  R. — P.  Lambert. — 
C.  A.— J.  C. — Experience, — S.  &  S. — C.  B.  G. 

- »«—  . 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

H.  W.  Weguelin,  Shaldon,  Teignmouth, — New 
British  and  Foreign  Carnations. 

Thos.  B:  Blow,  Welwyn,  Herts. — Bee-keepers 
Supplies. . 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.— Special 
Catalogue  of  fancy-leaved  Caladiums. 

Henry  John  Gasson,  Rye,  Sussex. — Tents  for 
Gardens,  Cricketing,  or  Camping  out  purposes. 

Andrew  Potter,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. — Waterproof  Materials,  Rubber  Hose, 
Belting,  Tents,  Netting,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  8th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
quite  a  small  demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds. 
White  Clover,and  Alsike  offer  on  easier  terms  owing 
to  merchants  being  anxious  to  clear  out  of  stocks. 
Red  Clover  and  Alsike  steady.  Rape  seed  dearer. 
Ryegrasses  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  gth,  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d  s.d.' 


Apples . per  bushel  40100 

Cod  Nuts,  per  100  lb.  50  0 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  8  0  la  6 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  2040 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Box  oft  rail  .  i  0 

Morning  gathered  2  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


t.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  i  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz,  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


t-d.  t.d. 

6  0  Lettuces  -.per  dozen  2  0 

2  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

2  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  0  o 
6  0  Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 

2  o  Spinach  per  bushei  3  0 

0  8  Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0 

3  0  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

o  6  Turnips,new,perbch.  i  6 

4  0  I 


s.  d 
6  0 

I  6 

5  0 

j.  d. 
3  0 
I  6 

0  6 


o  0 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

r.  d.  I.  d.  d.  I  d. 

Arum  Lilies, per  doz.  6  0  12  0  ,  Genista. ..per  doz .  6  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  0  I  Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  24  o 

— specimenplants.eachs  0  15  o  Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 

Azalea,  per  doz .  18  0  30  0  |  Marguerites,  perdoz,  6  o  12  o 

Cineraria,per  doz  ...  5  0  go!  Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Cyperus  . perdoz.  4  0  12  0  !  Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  60 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0  Paims  in  variety,each  2  6  10  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  g  0  18  0  |  Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 

Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  0  '  Pelargoniums.per  dz.  g  o  18  0 

Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0  — scarlet . per  doz. ..4  060 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0  ;  Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  0  12  0 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  | 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  1630 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  o  g 

Bluebells,  iz  bun .  10  16 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camellia  doz.  blooms  i  0  20 
Carnations... per  doz.  1030 
Cowslips,  12  bun.  ...10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  13  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  06  0  g 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.perfach.  26  40 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  2040 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  e  g 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Primroses,  doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1630 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  1620 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  10 

1  Tulips,  doz.  blooms  02  06 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  26  36 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  0  g  10 
Wallflowers, doz.bchs.i  626 


o  o  3ST  T  :e  asr  T  s . 


page 

Asparagus,  on  Cooking . 582 

Bougainvillea  glabra 

Sander’s  var . 580 

Chestnut  Sunday . 575 

Chrysanthemums,  on 

Judging  . 577 

Clubbmg . 582 

Crops,  Successional  . 581 

Fruits,  Foreign  and  English576 

Gardeners’  Calendar . 584 

Gooseberries . 576 

Ivies  at  Chiswick . 582 

Jukes,  Mr.,  Presentation  to  577 
National  Chrysanthemum 

,  Society . 577 

National  Tulip  Society . 580. 


Onions,  Experiments  with  syg 

Onion  Maggot,  the  . 583 

Peas,  White  Everlasting  ...583 

Pentstemons . 580 

Root  Action  in  Winter  . 581 

Rosery,  the . 583 

Science  Gleanings . jyg 

Scottish  Horticultural 

Association  . 576 

Societies . 583 

Spiraea  prunifolia  flore- 

pleno  . 583 

Trees  and  Shrubs  flowering58o 
Vegetable  Culture, 

Successful . 580 

Vegetables  for  Exhibition  583 


Parisian  Blinds. 


Awarded  over  60  Prize  Medals, 

REDUCEO  IN  :PRICE. 


Reduced  Price  List  from 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Hopticultupal  Wopks,  DARLINGTON. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


At  reduced  prices. 


To  be  had  of  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 

AGENTS  FOR  ENGLAND: 

MATTERSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON,  COVENTRY, 

Manufacturers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs.  &c. 


Delivery  Free  to  any 
Railway  Station  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

Fitted  with 
Grass  Boxes  5s. 
extra. 


10in. 

12in. 

14-in. 

16-in. 

18  in. 


27/6 

30/- 

32/- 

34/- 

38/- 


I 


i 


RANSOMES’ 


A 11  Mc-mets 
sent  ( n  a 
■  Month's  Trial 
Carriage 
Paid. 


Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Highest  and 
only  award  Forestry  Exhibition, 
i8g3.  Used  in  the  Parks  ana 
Public  Gardens. 


LAWN  MOWERS, 

the  best  in  the  world.  ' 

IN  ALL  SIZRS  TO  SUIT  EVERY  REQUIREMENT 
“  NEW  automaton,”  the  Best  Gear  Machine. 

/  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Chain  Machine. 

“ANGLO  PARIS,”  the  Best  Small  Machine. 

EDGE  CUTTER,”  the  only  one  of  real  service. 

“  BANK  CUTTER,”  the  Best  for  Cutting  Slopes. 

THE  BEST  PONY  &  HORSE  POWER  MOWERS. 

Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 

Rapsomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd,,  Ipswicli. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 


“EUREKA  ” 

WEEDKILLER 

Safe,  Effective,  and  Cheap. 

There  is  no  risk  of  poisoning  birds  or  animals  when  applying 
this  preparation.  Guaranteed  to  clear  all  weeds,  mixes  at 
once,  no  sediment,  leaves  the  paths  bright  and  clean,  with¬ 
out  stains. 

Various  sizes.  2s.  6d.  per  Gailon,  makes  51 
Gallons  of  dressing. 

Sample  Half  Gallon  tin  post  free  for  stamps,  is. 

Please  Mention  this  Paper. 

Only  Address— TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD, 

MINT  STREET  CHE'VllCAL  WORKS,  LINCOLN 

Wholesale  London  Agents — 

OSMOND  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

Ask  your  Chemist  or  Seedsman  for  this  make. 


NOW  READY.  DEMY  8vo. 

Price  Three  Shillmgs.  By  post,  js.  jd. 

“Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

By  JL.  id.  ‘WIUBST.EII^ 

Author  of  Practical  Forestry f'  ^‘British  Orchids,"  &c.,  &c. 

London:  “Gardening  World ’’Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 

STI^^nSTID,  W-O. 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CDLTIVATION, 

BY 

E.  S.  UOUWEEE. 

IVith  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  Sd.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 

‘GARDENING  WORLD  ”  DFFIGE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.G. 
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COTTON  ARMOURED  INDIA-RUBBER  LINED. 


THE  LATEST 
NOVELTY. 


LIGHTEST 
HOSE  MADE. 


All  Genuine  Hoses  bear  Reddaway  Brand  Marks — ■ 

“REDDAWAY  SPHINCTER  HERCULES,”  “REDDAWAY  COTTON  ARMOURED.” 

First  and  Original  Makers  and  Introducers — 

F .  REIDDiLWAY  «&  CO.,  Limitea, 

SPHINCTER  DEPARTMENT,  PENDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

(Incorporating  the  Sphincter  Hose  Engineering  Co.,  of  London.) 

F.  R.  &  CO.  are  the  largest  actual  makers  of  Hose  throughout  in  the  world.  Over  50,000,000  feet  made 
and  sold.  Orders  executed  same  day  as  received.  All  goods  carriage  paid. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS.  Price  Lists  and  Samples  Post  Free  on  Application. 


Fe]:*xis  a<n.a  Fern.  Cnltnre. 

By  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  gpow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm, cool  and  cold  green¬ 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  1s. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  FERTILISERS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS  ACT,  1893. 


Is  sold  with  a  guaranteed  analysis  showing  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  and  potash 

contained  therein  as  required  by  the  above  Act. 

This  Manure  has  been  used  with  approval  by  the  principal  gardeners  and  market  growers  for  over  twenty  years.  Reports 
with  directions  for  use,  are  enclosed  in  every  tin  and  bag.  Purchasers  are  requested  to  see  that  each  bag  is  sealed  and  marked 

“BEESON  S  MANURE,  SHEFFIELD.” 

It  can  be  obtained  through  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  retail  in  Tins  at  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each  ;  also  in  Sealed  Bags  con¬ 
taining  50  lb,,  8s. ;  or  i  cwt.,  15s.  Either  two  or  four  ton  lots  for  cheaper  railway  carriage  are  made  up  comprising  any 
quantities  to  suit  the  trade. 

Pure  Crushed  Unboiled  Bones,  any  size.  Steamed  Bone  Meal,  Dissolved  Bones,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Guano,  Dried  Blood,  Superphosphate,  Kainit,  Wood  Charcoal,  &c. 


W.  H.  BEESON,  CARBROOK  BONE  MILLS,  SHEFFIELD. 


WIessps.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  ;  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  In  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  Sl  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 


Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest." 


London,  writes:  "For  neatly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 


Largest  Manufacturen  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Hal  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders,  Samples  Free.  * 


Everything  complete,  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected. 
Lean-to’s  from  48s.  Span  Roof's  from  563.  Largest  and  best 
show  of  Greenhouses  in  London.  Inspection  invited. 
4’su  Manufacturer  of  Garden  Frames,  Ladders,  Barrows 
lie.,  &c. 

Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

Free,  to 

G.  HAYWARD, 

359,  Brockley  Road,  BrocMey,  London,  S.E. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

SILVER  SAND, PEAT, LOAM. 

Address  only  the  PROPRIETOR, 

jose:ph; 

32.  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Camden  Town,  LONDON,  N.W. 


JOSEPH  ARNOLD  invites  the  Attention  of  the  Trade  that 
he  is  now  Cutting  the  Famous  Bedfordshire  Peat,  and  Yellow 
Fibrous  Loam  of  Superior  Quality.  Supplied  in  quantities  and 
loaded  on  Rail  or  into  Boats  (with  or  without  Sand),  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  Prices  on  Application  as  above. 


Telegrams  | 


SANDBAGS,”  LONDON. 
Filtration,”  Leighton  Buzzard. 


EASY 

TERMS 


JUNO  CYCLE  S^lly'lisT 

Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 

LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 

Racers  221b<.  ;  Roadsters, 
SSlba.  JONO  Lady’s. Mil.- 
tary.  and  Touch's  Safet  es 
JUNO  Folding  and  other 
Tricycles  I’lustrated  List, 
150  pages.  Machines,  Fit¬ 
tings,  and  Sundries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

.Steam  irorits.  Show 
Rooms,  Riding  School. 

Offices — 75,76,  Bishops- 
gate  Without. 
LONDON,  E.C. 


CASH  Dl§  &  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 


Write  to 


The  "  STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO..  Ltd., Barton  Fiouse, 
MANCHESTER. 


Th0  Gardening  World. 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


1,  onisnYEEnsTT's  znsrisr 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W  C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.*’ 

Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
hrough  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8i. 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  Sd.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  anded.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  colmnn  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  ^5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  loiter  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 


for  „ 


months,  commencing  on 


or  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 


May  19,  1894. 
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NQ'ilSr  REILOY. 

Clibran's  New  Catalogue 

Of  all  kinds  of  Plants  for  In  and  Outdoors. 
160  Pages.  Fr  e  for  4  Stamps.  Grat  s  to 
Customers. 

Hundreds  of  meritorious  novelties  of  our  own  and  other 
raisers  are  offered  and  described ;  also  many  desirable 
plants  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  catalogues,  together  with 
a  mass  of  useful  information. 

Immense  Stocks.  Great  Variety.  Splendid  Value. 

Some  of  the  most  important  nove’ties  : — 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  ( (hybrid  Eucharis)  flowers  pure 
white  in  trusses,  invaluable  for  cutting  and  decoration. 
For  opinion  of  distinguished  horticulturists  and  press 
notices,  see  Catalogue,  page  72.  Price  los.  6d.  each  ; 
stronger,  15s.  and  21s. 

RlCHARDIA  ELLIOTTIANA  {Cai>tatn  Elliott's  New  Golden 
Cidia). — A  splendid  acquisition,  21s.  each;  stronger, 
31S.  6d.  and  42P. 

TYDAEAS.— Our  'new  race.  Larger  and  more  beautiful 
flowers,  and  better  growers  than  old  class,  is.  6d.  and 
2S.  6d.  each ;  six,  our  selection  ,  for  9s. 
TROPAEOLUMS. — New  Climbing  Varieties.  Annie  Clibran, 
9d.  each  ;  6s.  dozen.  Clibran's  Gem,  6d.  each ;  4s.  6d. 
dozen. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — New  Bedding  Varieties.  Mrs.  Clibran, 
beautilul  golden  yellow  flowers,  free  and  continuous 
bloomer,  6d.  each  ;  4s.  6d.  dozen.  Crimson  Bedder 
and  Scarlet  Bedder,  4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.  dozen 
PASSIFLORAS. — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 
Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  plants  of 
medium  growth,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

SOLANUMS. — New  Climbers.  Seaforthianum,  2s.  6d.,  3s,  6d., 
and  5s.  e>-ch  ;  Wendlandi,  3s.  6i.  each. 

THE  NEW  B  .ONZE  BROOM  {Cytisns  Andreanus). — A  real 
gem  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  when  in 
blocm :  perfectly  hardy,  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d. 
each  according  to  size. 

For  many  other  Novelties  and  additions  in 
all  sections,  see  Catalogue. 
HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS.— Our  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  real 
merit,  including  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
12  varieties,  our  selection,  4s.  and  6s.  doz.  ;  25s.  and 
30s.  100. 

POPULAR  HARDY  FLOWERS:— 

asters  {.Michaelmas  Daisies).  Conference  varieties, 
12  for  4s. ;  25  for  ys.  6d.  and  los.  6d. ;  50  for  17s.  6d, ; 
100  for  3CS. 

DELPHINIUMS,  12  named  kinds,  8s.;  Seedlings, 

4S.  doz. ;  30S.  TOO. 

PENTSTEMONS.  and  PHLOXES,  12  varieties  of 
either,  3s.  6d. 

PYRETHRUMS,  12  sorts,  4s. ;  extra  sized  clumps, 
7s,  6d.  doz. 

POTENTILLAS,  the  best  sorts,  4s.  6d.  doz. 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  Show  varieties  to 
name,  7s.  6d.  doz. plants  ;  12s.  6d.  doz.  pairs.  See 
Catalogue  for  Borders,  Selfs  And  Yellow  Grounds. 
ROSES  IN  POTS. — ^Teas  and  Noisettes,  i8s.  doz.  Stronger 
plants,  also  climbing  sorts  with  long  shoots,  2s.  6d., 
3s.  6d.  and  5s.  each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  forcing, 
21S.  to  36s.  doz.,  2S.  to  3S.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS  IN  POTS. — For  planting  now.  12 
varieties,  oiir  selection,  6s.,  gs.  or  12s.  Clemaiis,  12 
fine  sorts,  los.  6d.  Ivies,  gold  and  silver  variegated, 
and  small  green-leaved  kinds,  gs.,  12s.  and  i8s.  doz. 
Ampelopsis  of  sorts,  gd.,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each.  Jasmines 
and  Honey-suckles,  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 

DAHLIAS,  very  best  sorts,  all  named.  Show,  Fancy,  Bouquet, 
Bedding,  Cactus  and  Singles,  12  kinds,  any  section  4s. 
BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS  ROOTED.— Singles,  4s.,  6s.,  gs. 

and  I2S.  doz.  Doubles,  12s.,  i8s.,  24s.  and  30s.  doz. 
GERANIUMS. — Single  and  Double  Zonals,  12  varieties,  4s., 
6s.,  or  gs.  Ivy  leaved,  12  varieties,  4s.  ;  Scented 
leaved,  6  varieties,  3s. 

FUCHSIAS. — A  magnificent  collection,  3=.  doz.;  25  for  6s.  fid 
50  for  I2S.  fid;  100  for  21s. 

FERNS,  for  greenhouse  or  table  decoration,  6s.,  gs.,  or  12s. 

doz.  Small  plants  for  potting  in  fancy  pots,  3s.  doz. 
STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— A  very  large  stock, 
12  beautiful  kinds,  gs.,  12s.,  or  i8s.  12  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  climbers,  21s.  30s.,  or  42s. 
GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. — Six  lovely  named 
varieties  for  12s.  fid. ;  larger,  21s. 

GANNAS.  — New  large  flowered  kinds,  fine  for  bedding,  12  I 
for  I2S. 

GLOXINIAS. — 12  fine  varieties,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s. 
CALADIUMS.~A  superb  collection,  is.  6d  each.  12s.,  i8s.,  I 
24s.,  and  30s.  dozen. 


WM,  CLIBRAN  SON, 
OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM, 

Also  at  MANCHESTER,  LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION,  &c 


A  STSRlLiING  NOYEILiTY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  "  march  past  ” 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  an  1  throwing  its  perfect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  tor  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  for  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  thefirst  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
novelty. 

Plants  ready  on  and  after  May  21st  at  the  following  prices : — 

SHn.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  in  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50/-  Per  Doz. 

TERMS-CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all^  orders  will  be  executed  in 

strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JAmSS  PXKS, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 


NOVELTIES,  1894. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  a  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered;  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caiadiums. 

Empress  of  India.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES 


See 


NOVELTY, 

Bougainvillea  glabra 


1894. 

Sanderiana. 


The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  i8g4 — 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY,  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

Sa.n<lei?  Sc  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  603. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  22nd. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  May  23rd.— Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (3  days). 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Show. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  igth,  1894. 


,||mported  Fruit. — Two  things  are  efFec- 
tive  just  now  in  calling  attention  to  the 
condition  of  our  imported  fruit  trade.  The 
first  is  the  Committee  now  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  some  evidence  before 
which  we  referred  to  last  week,  and  the 
second  the  anticipated  and  indeed  anxiously 
looked-fcr  decision  of  the  twelve  judges  in 
the  High  Court,  respecting  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  certain  market  salesmen's 
conditions  as  to  the  purchase  at  auctions 
of  good  and  bad  fruit.  We  do  very  cor¬ 
dially  sympathise  with  home  growers  when 
they  complain  that  foreign  fruit  is,  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public,  packed  into  English  pack¬ 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  so,  we 
fail  to  see  how  it  can  favour  the  importer, 
when  it  is  so  universally  complained  that 
the  preference  is  given,  not  only  by  sales¬ 
men  but  also  by  the  public,  to  imported 
fruits. 

If  that  complaint  has  any  foundation, 
then  the  putting  of  it  into  boxes  or  baskets 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  passing  it  off 
as  English  seems  incomprehensible.  Our 
impression  is  that  the  consuming  public  do 
not  care  one  jot  whence  the  products  come. 
They  are  really  attracted  by  appearance 
and  cheapness.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  average  consumer  will  regard 
fruit  or  any  other  products  from  sentimen¬ 
tal  or  so-called  patriotic  motives.  Even 
those  who  shout  loudest  for  trade-marking 
and  limitation  of  importations  would  be 
the  first  to  cry  out  were  various  products 
thereby  made  dearer.  Hall-marking  may 
be  thought  a  panacea  for  many  trade  ills, 
but  we  advise  home  growers  not  to  run 
their  heads  foolishly  against  brick  walls. 
Give  to  the  public  the  best  quality  in  the 
most  attractive  form,  not  scrupling  to  copy 
and  even  to  improve  upon  foreign  methods, 
and  some  good  may  result. 


We  have  far  more  of  faith  in  the 
efforts  of  the  much-abused  London  County 
Council  to  prevent  the  too  common  sale  at 
auctions  of  undoubtedly  rotten  and  un¬ 
wholesome  imported  fruit.  Were  the 
Council’s  regulations  strictly  enforced,  we 
should  soon  see  considerable  limitations 
placed  upon  the  importation  of  much  that 
never  should  reach  our  markets.  Natu- 
rall)'',  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  judges 
in  the  High  Court  is  awaited  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  all  concerned  in  the 
fruit  trade.  This  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  It  is  one  affecting  the  public 
health  on  one  hand  and  oiir  reputation  for 
national  honesty  in  another  direction. 
England  cannot  be  made  the  rubbish  heap 
for  rotten  foreign  produce. 


^HE  Florists’  Tulip. — The  exhibition  of 
late,  or  florists’  Tulips,  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  week,  if  not  a  large  one,  at 
least  possessed  much  of  interest  for  that 
limited  section  of  florists,  the  Tulip  fanciers. 
Very  probably  many  more  persons  would 
become  growers  and  fancierscould  they  but 
master  those  elements  of  Tulip  knowledge 
found  in  the  sections  of  bybloemen,  bizarres, 
feathered,  flamed,  rose,  &c.,  all  seemingly 
intricate  to  grasp,  and  j'et  not  difficult  to 
overcome  if  set  about  in  a  proper  spirit. 
That  it  is  needful  to  have  some  knowledge 
as  to  what  constitutes  essential  points  in 
florists’  Tulips,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  the 
flowers  are  to  be  fully  enjoyed.  That  they 
have,  with  such  knowledge,  exceedingly 
powerful  attractions  for  florists,  the  past 
has  shown  even  more  forcibly  than  does 
the  present. 

What  was  once  termed  the  Tulip  mama 
did  serve  to  shed  over  this  hardy  bulb  a 
sort  of  halo  of  romance,  but  that  halo  has 
long  since  entirely  disappeared.  There 
are  no  more  fortunes  to  be  realised  in 
Tulips,  and  there  are  no  openings  for  a 
little  gambling  with  the  bulbs.  We  have 
in  that  respect  fallen  upon  a  very  common¬ 
place  age,  for  the  finest  of  the  florists’ 
varieties  may  be  purchased  cheaply,  the 
demand  being  so  limited.  Wondrously 
beautiful,  as  well  as  perfect,  are  the  mark¬ 
ings  found  on  the  best  flowers.  They  serve, 
as  some  other  famous  florists’  flowers  serve, 
to  show  how  wondrous  has  been  the 
patience  bestowed  on  their  evolution,  and 
what  capacities  Nature  has  when,  as  in 
flowers,  she  is  guided  by  the  keen  intelli¬ 
gence  of  man. 

The  general  lover  of  flowers  is  always  a 
great  admirer  of  Tulips,  but  then  he  regards 
only  their  capacity  to  producegarden  effects. 
For  that  reason  the  gorgeously  coloured 
seifs,  no  matter  whether  species  or  breeders, 
are  his  special  pets,  and  if  an  ordinary 
admirer  of  the  singular,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful,  in  flowers,  will  wax  enthusiastic 
over  the  quaintly  fashioned  and  coloured 
Parrots.  To  him  the  most  perfect  of 
bizarre  or  bybloemen  is  a  striped  Tulip  and 
nothing  more.  It  makes  no  special  show, 
whilst  even  but  a  single  flower  of  Tulipa 
Gesneriana,  because  so  striking  and  so 
richly  coloured,  and  therefore  a  striking 
garden  object,  excites  warm  admiration. 
The  National  Tulip  Society  has  a  big  field 
open  for  the  conversion  of  the  ignorant  to 
nobler  ideas. 


Whe  Weather  and  the  Country. — 
Whilst  every  one  engaged  in  land 
cultivation  has  the  fullest  cause  for  rejoicing 
at  the  truly  magnificent  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  crops  of  every  description 
generally,  we  may  not  forget  how  very 
much  of  benefit  that  is  national,  as  well  as 
personal,  must  come  from  out  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  abundance.  We  could  not,  in  spite 
of  earlier  expectations,  for  one  moment 
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anticipate  that  two  lean  or  barren  years 
would  come  in  immediate  succession.  A 
spell  of  dry  weather  in  the  early  spring  did 
cause  some  alarm,  but  all  the  same  the 
trees  bloomed  and  set  their  fruits  luxuri- 
anti}',  the  ground  crops  of  every  kind  grew 
on,  and  then  when  at  last  it  broke  and 
refreshing  rains  came,  the  effect  was  almost 
marvellous  in  every  direction. 

What  a  burst  of  leafage  has  followed, 
how  intensely  green  and  beautiful  is  the 
herbage,  how  vigorous  the  corn,  how 
admirable  has  been  seed  growth  !  In  all 
these  things  how  quickly  have  premature 
fears  been  dissipated,  and  what  renew'ed 
hope  bordering  on  certainty  has  now  been 
realised.  That  the  drought  of  last  year 
materially  affected  trade  and  commerce, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  whatever  other 
causes  operate  disastrously,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  did,  especially  those  connected 
with  foreign  investments,  it  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  hardest  blow's  given  to  the 
country  was  the  exceeding  sparseness  of 
crops  resulting  from  the  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  We  refer  to  that  fact  because  it 
emphasises  our  reference  to  the  connection 
which  exists  between  land  produce  and 
national  prosperity. 

It  is  true,  arising  rather  out  of  our  very 
imperfect  market  arrangements  and  lack, 
even  yet,  of  capacity  to  fully  utilise  plenty 
when  we  have  it,  that  much  of  our  pro¬ 
spective  fruit  and  other  produce  may  be 
sold  exceedingly  cheap,  and  thus  bring  to 
some  growers  comparatively  poor  profits. 
Still  w'e  may  well  hope  to  have,  as  we  do 
expect  to  have,  the  plenty  all  the  same,  and 
that  abundance  will  add  enormously  to  the 
spending  power  of  the  nation  in  other 
directions. 

- - 

New  Plants  Certificated  at  Ghent. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulturists,  held  on  the 
6th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  IMr. 
F.  Desbois  for  Pteris  tremula  flaccida  cristata, 
Deutzia  parviflora,  and  Impatiens  auricoma  ;  and  to 
Mr.  E.  Bedinghaus  a  Botanical  Certificate  for 
Rhipsalis  cribrata  filiformis. 

A  Safe  Weed  Killer. — An  old  established  firm  of 
manufacturing  chemists,  Messrs.  Tomlinson  & 
Hayward,  of  Lincoln,  have  introduced  a  new  weed- 
killing  composition  which  they  call  the  "  Eureka,” 
and  which  they  are  sending  out  packed  in  a  very  safe 
manner.  To  further  minimise  the  risk  of  accidents, 
they  have  also  slightly  coloured  and  odorised  the 
preparation,  which  is  besides  put  up  in  a  most  con¬ 
centrated  form,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage  by 
lessening  the  bulk  to  be  carried.  Messrs.  Osman  & 
Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E.,  are  the  London 
wholes  lie  agents. 

Temple  Flower  Show. — For  the  seventh  year  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  great 
annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on 
May  23rd,  24th,  and  25th.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
York  will  open  the  show  on  Wednesday,  May  23fd, 
at  12.30.  The  band  of  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blues)  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Godfrey,  R.A.M  ,  will  be  in  attendance  each  day. 
So  far  all  the  arrangements  for  the  show  have  been 
completed,  the  one  thing  now  necessary  being  fine 
weather.  Any  intending  exhibitors  who  have  not 
yet  sent  in  their  names,  etc.,  should  do  so  at  once  to 
the  Secretary,  R  H.S.,  1 17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
otherwise  their  names  cannot  appear  in  the  official 
catalogue. 

Beckett  s  Chrysanthemum  Cup  and  Tube  — Mr. 
Beckett,  of  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 
whose  admirable  cup  and  tube  for  displaying 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  on  show  boards  is  so  much 
appreciated  by  exhibitors,  has  favoured  us  with  a 
sample  of  a  new  and  improved  cup  and 
tube  which  he  has  just  brought  out,  and 
which  seems  to  us  to  leave  nothing  tc  be  desired 
in  an  article  of  this  character.  The  new  feature 
consists  of  a  spiral  groove  in  the  tube,  which  enables 
the  flower  to  be  raised  to  double  the  height  of  the 
tube  without  taking  the  stem  of  the  flower  out  of  the 
water,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tube  contains  an 


improved  grip  for  holding  the  stem  of  the  bloom. 
The  whole  of  the  cup  and  tube  will  be  made  of  brass, 
and  will  further,  be  made  of  different  shapes,  so  as  to 
be  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cut  flowers.  Very  simple, 
very  strong  and  very  useful  it  seems  to  us  will  be 
the  general  opinion  of  it  when  it  becomes  known. 
Mr.  Beckett  informs  us  that  he  has  handed  the  sale 
of  the  article  over  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  W,  M. 
Still  &  Co.,  24,  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Peckham  Rye  Park.— On  Monday  another  lung  for 
London  in  the  form  of  a  very  charming  addition  to 
the  parks,  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman  of  the 
_  London  County  Council.  The  new  park  is  some 
fifty-one  acres  in  extent,  and  was  purchased  from 
the  principal  proprietor  and  two  smaller  owners  for 
;^5i,ooo,  subject  to  a  life  reservation  at  rental  of  a 
mansion  and  fourteen  acres  of  the  Homestall  Farm 
Estate.  The  grounds  have  been  preserved  and 
adapted  rather  than  "  laid  out  ”  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Saxby, 
who  has  introduced,  however,  gardens  and 
shrubberies  and  a  small  lake,  with  island  in  the 
centre.  The  place  is  rich  in  thorn  and  hawthorn, 
just  now  in  odoriferous  bloom,  and  is  interspersed 
with  old  elms  scarcely  meriting  to  be  called  stately. 
The  park  will  be  perfectly  free,  but  will  be  fenced  in 
and  reasonably  guarded,  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
cleared  and  closed  after  nightfall.  Towards  the  cost 
the  London  County  Council  contributed  ;^i8,ooo, 
the  Camberwell  Vestry  ^20,000,  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  ;^i  2,000,  the  Lambeth  Vestry  £soo,  the 
Vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  South wark,*;^25o, 
and  the  Newington  Vestry  /250,  besides  smaller 
sums  by  private  donors  to  meet  initial  expenses. 

The  Victoria  Lily  of  the  Valley. — This  fine  strain  of 
the  sweet-scented  Convallariais  in  very  beautiful  form 
this  year.  We  saw  the  beds  at  Messrs.  Hawkins  & 
Bennett's,  of  Twickenham,  a  few  days  since.  There 
had  been  on  the  earlier  ones  great  gatherings  of  some 
of  the  finest  spikes  they  had  previously  seen,  and  the 
foliage  was  luxuriant,  clean  and  glossy.  When 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  grown  under  glass,  although 
here  the  lights  are  movable  and  shifted  from  one 
part  of  a  long  bed  to  another,  so  fast  as  gathering 
proceeds,  the  blooms  are  much  purer  and  finer  than 
when  left  exposed  to  the  weather.  Those  who  trust 
to  out-door  pickings  only  have  a  short  season  of 
bloom,  but  where  pit  forcing  in  the  winter  is 
succeeded  by  some  beds  covered  with  frames 
assisted  by  just  one  or  two  small  hot-water  pipes, 
and  thus  got  into  bloom  a  month  before  spikes  come 
out-doors,  then  a  very  prolonged  season  results. 
That  is  the  practice  at  Twickenham  where  vast 
quantities  of  these  Lilies  are  grown  in  frames  in  the 
way  indicated. 

The  late  Mr.  George  HarJy's  Orchids. — The  Orchid 
trade  has  been  so  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  for  so 
long  a  period,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  learn  of 
the  high  values  that  are  still  set  upon  real  good 
things,  as  proved  by  the  prices  obtained  at  the 
remarkably  successful  two  days’  sale,  conducted  last 
week  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Pickering 
Lodge,  when  a  total  sum  of  about  £3,000  was  realised 
for  some  520  lots.  The  gems  of  the  sale  were 
undoubtedly  the  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Hardyana,  a  superb  plant  with  fifty  leaved  bulbs, 
which  fetched  165  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Quorn 
House  variety,  which  realised  150  guineas  ;  Laelia 
purpurata  Hardyana,  a  plant  with  sixty  leaved  bulbs 
which  was  knocked  down  to  a  bid  of  130  guineas  ; 
and  a  splendid  half  specimen  of  Cattleya  Skinnerii 
alba,  which  realised  160  guineas.  Other  specially 
notable  lots  were  Cypripedium  Schroderae  splendens, 
£22  :  Laelia  purpurata  Schroderae,  38  guineas ; 
Cypripedium  Hardyana  (.\insworthii  x  caudatum) 
30  guineas ;  Cattleya  Mossiae  marmorata,  38  guineas  ; 
Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  with  200  bulbs,  10  guineas ; 
Cypripedium  Laurenceanum  purpureura,  12  guineas; 
C.  Wallisii,  £21 ;  Cattleya  Mendelii  Firthii,  70 
guineas;  C.  Wagneri,  20  guineas  ;  C.  Skinneri  alba 
thirty-seven  bulbs,  twenty  two  with  leaves,  46  guineas  ; 
C.  Mossiae,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bulbs,  15  guineas; 
Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  fifty  bulbs,  20  guineas  ; 
C.  Mossiae  Hardyana,  12  guineas;  C.  Mossiae,  ii 
guineas;  C.  Mossiae  marmorata,  15  guineas;  Laelia 
purpurata,  with  fifty  bulbs,  20  guineas  ;  C.  Mossiae, 
with  one  hundred  bulbs  and  fifteen  sheaths,  40 
guineas;  another  specimen,  with  hundred  bulbs,  13 
guineas  ;  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  with  one  hundred 
bulbs,  43  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  grande  atratum,  ig 
guineas  ;  Laelia  purpurata  Russelliana,  20  guineas  ; 


Cattleya  Mossiae,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  bulbs 
and  twenty  four  sheaths,  50  guineas  ;  C.  Warneri,  10 
guineas ;  and  Cypripedium  Druryi,  14  guineas. 
Among  the  principal  buyers  were  F.  Hardy,  Esq., 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Messrs 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co. 

Beet  Fungus. — Professor  Frank,  of  Berlin,  has 
recently  made  some  experiments,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  on  the  best  method  of 
destroying  the  new  Beet  fungus,  Phoma  betae.  He 
says :  ‘‘  The  experiments  made  up  to  the  present 
time  show  that  the  following  line  of  action  is  to  be 
recommended.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  spread 
of  the  fungus  can  be  traced  to  the  seed  ;  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  disinfect  it.  It  should  be 
sprinkled  with  the  disfectant  and  allowed  to  lie  forty- 
eight  hours,  not  steeped,  but  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
must  then  be  washed.  Sulphate  of  copper  could  be 
used,  in  a  solution  of  2  per  cent ;  it,  has,  however,  a 
corrosive  effect  upon  the  germ.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  the  sulphate  is  mixed  with  lime.  The  phoma 
spores  will  be  killed  after  forty-eight  hours.  From 
two  to  four  kilos,  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  one  hundred 
litres  of  water  mixed  with  a  solution  of  from  two  to 
four  kilos,  of  lime.  Carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  one  per  cent,  is  fatal  to  the  fungus,  but  tends  to 
lower  the  germinating  property.  In  fields  attacked 
with  Phoma  betae  it  will  not  suffice  to  disinfect  the 
seed.  Experiments  are  now  in  hand  to  destroy  the 
germ  of  the  fungus  without  injury  to  the  latter. 
Spraying  the  plants  did  not  protect  them  from  the 
disease.  It  is,  however,  to  be  commended.  It  has 
been  decided  by  Kruger  and  myself  that,  besides  kill¬ 
ing  the  fungus  germ,  it  is  a  stimulant  to  the  plant. 
It  assists  in  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  respiration, 
and  assimilation.” 

- ^ - 

PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  BRUCE 
FINDLAY, 

At  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
on  the  nth  inst  ,  The  Dean  of  Rochester  presented 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of 
subscribers,  with  an  address  and  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  and  Mrs.  Findlay  with  a  gold  ring.  Mr. 
Robert  Tait  presided  over  a  large  and  representative 
gathering.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  O. 
Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  Mr.  Blair,  Trent- 
ham,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Shipley  Hall,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Mr.  R.  Ker,  Liverpool,  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  Manchester,  Mr.  E.  J.  Baillie,  Chester, 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  Mr.  Waterer, 
Bagshot,  Mr.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Upjohn,  Worsley  Hall. 

The  address  to  Mr.  Findlay  was  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  It  gives  your  numerous  friends  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  intimate  that  for  a  consid-irable  period  a 
large  number  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
gardeners  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to  evince  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  you  have 
rendered  to  their  profession  during  the  thirty-five 
years  you  have  fulfilled  the  important  duty  of  cura¬ 
tor  to  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society.  In  point 
of  service,  if  not  in  years,  you  are  the  senior  con¬ 
nection  of  all  the  Horticultural  Societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  well  known  that  during  your 
inte’ligent  and  successful  management  the  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibitions  at  Old  Trafford  have  occupied  the 
highest  position  and  pride  of  place  of  all  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibitions  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  your  curatorship  upwards  of  ^40,000 
has  been  distributed  in  prizes  by  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
beneficial  advantages  to  the  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  horticulturists  and  exhibitors  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  your  untiring  efforts  in  providing  these 
annual  floral  displays.  It  therefore  gives  the 
horticulturists  of  the  United  Kingdom  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  and  pay  this  tribute  of  regard  to  one 
who  has  deservedly  established  so  strong  a  claim 
upon  their  esteem.  "With  this  object  in  view  we 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  you  with  a  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service  and  a  ring  to  Mrs.  Findlay,  and 
trust  that  your  life  may  be  long  spared  to  continue 
the  valuable  work  in  which  you  have  been  so  long 
engaged,  and  with  our  best  wishes  for  you  both  now 
and  in  all  time  to  come, — We  are,  yours  faithfully 
(signed),  S.  R.  Hole  (Dean  of  Rochester),  president ; 
Robert  Tait,  chairman ;  Owen  Thomas,  treasurer ; 
and  J.  H.  Goodacre,  honorary  secretary." 
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The  Chairman  explained  that  the  initial  steps 
taken  for  the  furtherance  of  the  testimonial  were 
taken  by  a  few  leading  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
who  had  been  connected  as  judges  and  exhibitors 
with  the  Whit-week  shows.  They  wished  to 
acknowledge  the  many  kindnesses  they  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Findlay  at  these  exhibitions. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  important  effects 
the  exhibitions  had  had  upon  horticulture  and  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  love  of  flowers  and  plants,  and 
more  especially  of  Orchids  The  fact  that  Orchids 
had  come  so  much  to  the  front  in  recent  years  might 
be  attributed  in  fact  to  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Mr.  Findlay  in  bringing  out  the  best  collections  for 
the  admiration  of  the  public.  (Hear,  hear  ) 

The  Dean  of  Rochester,  in  presenting  Mr.  Findlay 
with  the  address  and  the  service  of  plate,  remarked 
that  after  many  years  of  happy  experience  he  could 
speak  of  the  curator  not  only  as  a  public  benefactor, 
but  as  his  private  friend.  As  a  public  benefactor 
he  must  refer  to  him  as  a  true,  brave,  and  energetic 
servant  of  the  society.  When  he  first  knew  the 
society  it  was  under  a  cloud,  but  Mr.  Findlay  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  with  an  originality  of  conception, 
and  a  power  of  execution  only  given  to  men  of  genius 
he  proposed  at  once  the  remedy  and  the  cure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  By  the  successful  shows  Mr.  Findlay 
had  organised  the  financial  position  of  the  society 
was  secured,  and  Manchester  had  gained  a  position 
of  pre-eminence  in  England  as  a  centre  for  flower 
shows.  The  supremacy  of  Manchester  seemed  to 
be  threatened  just  now  by  the  shows  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  but  he  maintained  that  these  were  not 
distinguished  by  the  exquisite  quality  and  artistic 
taste  that  they  saw  at  Old  Traflord  that  day.  He 
held  that  to  Mr.  Findlay  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
the  development  of  horticulture  in  recent  years. 
He  must  say  he  preferred  this  development  in  the 
culture  and  beauty  of  flowers  even  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  neighbouring  Ship  Canal.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  even  if  they  went  down  the  Canal  they  would 
find  anything  brighter  or  sweeter  smelling  than 
anything  they  had  in  these  gardens.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Findlay,  acknowledging  the  presentation,  said 
he  believed  there  was  nothing  which  more  than 
horticulture  repaid  the  attention,  brought  into 
pleasurable  activity  the  observing  and  discriminating 
qualities  of  the  mind,  or  tended  to  improve  the 
public  taste.  But  he  was  afraid  we  lived  rather  in 
an  age  of  sensationalism  and  frivolity.  When  great 
crowds  of  people  were  brought  together  it  was  too 
often  to  see  rather  brutal  sports.  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Manchester  would  keep  fighting  on  in  the 
course  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves.  He 
trusted  that  as  a  society  they  would  still  be  able  to 
render  good  services  to  the  community. — Manchester 
City  News. 

WASPS. 

These  most  unpleasant  visitors  are  likely,  so  far  as 
present  appearances  go,  to  be  in  strong  force  during 
this  summer  and  autumn,  the  queens  being  very 
abundant.  Of  course  very  much  depends  upon  the 
season  as  to  whether  it  proves  warm  and  dry,  or  wet 
and  cloudy.  A  few  years  back  queen  wasps  were 
'very  plentiful  in  April  and  May,  notwithstanding 
'which  we  had  but  few  nests  during  the  summer,  in 
■fact  wasps  were  in  smaller  numbers  than  we  ever 
iknew  them  to  be,  owing,  we  think,  entirely  to  the 
dull  wet  summer.  It  occurred  to  us  when  reading 
your  notes  upon  the  subject  that  the  destruction  of 
wasps  might  well  be  included  among  the  duties 
devolving  upon  village  and  town  councils,  because 
whenever  they  become  as  plentiful  as  they  were  last 
year,  they  are  not  only  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
and  discomfort  to  the  community  at  large,  but  entail 
considerable  loss  not  only  upon  fruit  growers,  but 
certain  classes  of  tradespeople  as  well. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  appointment  of  any 
particular  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  either 
catch  the  queens  or  destroy  the  nests,  but  would 
empower  the  vilD.ge  councils  to  pay  a  set  price  for 
every  queen  wasp  brought  to  them,  and  for  every 
nest  properly  destroyed.  As  matters  stand  at  present, 
a  great  amount  of  apathy  is  displayed  by  many  in 
reference  to  this  subject ;  some  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  destruction  of  them  on  their  own 
igrounds,  benefiting  alike  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  who  possibly  do  nothing.  We  submit 
that  there  are  those  who  would  gladly  kill  and 
destroy  all  in  their  power  if  only  they  knew  that  some 


reward  for  their  trouble  awaited  them,  yet  do  not 
care  to  put  themselves  very  much  out  of  the  way 
about  it,  because,  as  the  old  saw  hasit,  "  nothing  has 
no  taste  to  it.” — W.  B.  G. 

THE  CROWN  IMPERIAL. 

When  recently  looking  through  a  private  garden  in 
the  south  of  England  I  found  a  collection  of  Crown 
Imperial  (Fritillaria  imperialis)  formed  one  of  the 
features,  but  they  had  been  most  unwisely  planted 
in  a  border  at  the  foot  of  trees,  which  had  no  doubt 
filled  the  border  with  roots,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Crown  Imperials,  as  might  be  expected,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  one  could  desire.  This  was  an  illustration 
of  injudicious  planting. 

The  Crown  Imperial  must  have  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  for  I  find  that  Phillip 
Miller  in  1731  catalogued  twelve  varieties  which  he 
considered  to  be  distinct  ;  but  that  is  doubtful.  For 
instance,  he  mentions  one  variety  with  a  double 
crown,  and  another  with  a  triple  crown  ;  but  modern 
knowledge  points  to  the  fact  that  when  a  double 
crown  is  formed,  that  is  two  circlets  of  pendulous 
blossoms  instead  of  only  one,  it  is  generally  the 
result  of  fasciation  in  the  stem.  Thus  it  is  there 
can  be  found  in  some  of  the  Dutch  lists  of  bulbous 
plants  a  variety  named  "  Crownon  pouri  ”  ;  it  repre¬ 
sents  those  which  by  means  of  fasciation  produced 
two  whorls  of  flowers,  but  there  is  no  certainty  they 
will  do  it  again  the  succeeding  year. 

1  here  is  something  noble  and  stately  about  the 
Crown  Imperial,  and  it  is  a  veritable  emperor  among 
spring-flowering  plants.  It  is  said  to  blossom  on  or 
about  the  i8th  of  March,  which  is  the  day  of  St. 
Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  Nature  thus,  as 
was  imagined,  honouring  the  day  with  a  royal 
flower. 

The  commonest  varieties  of  the  Crown  Imperial 
are  the  single  red  and  the  double  red,  or  rather  red- 
di.sh  orange,  the  single  yellow  and  the  double  yellow. 
The  foreign  bulb  growers  make  a  few  other  varieties, 
possibly  obtained  by  means  of  seed,  but  there  is  little 
perceptible  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
but  some  in  the  size  of  the  blossoms.  The  bulbous 
roots  are  large,  and  have  a  powerful  and  somewhat 
disagreeable  odour,  are  both  acrid  and  poisonous  ; 
even  the  honey  that  distils  from  the  flowers  is  said  to 
be  an  emetic.  Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  grown 
in  Holland,  and  come  to  this  country  in  a  dry  state 
in  August  and  September,  and  they  find  a  place  in 
bulb  lists. 

The  sooner  they  are  planted  the  better.  Bulbs 
can  also  be  obtained  from  nurserymen  who  make  a 
speciality  of  hardy  bulbous  plants. 

The  Crown  Imperial  is  a  somewhat  accommodat¬ 
ing  plant,  as  it  is  not  particularly  fastidious  as  to 
soil,  doing  well  in  both  heavy  and  light  soils  ;  but 
the  finest  I  have  seen  were  grown  in  a  deep  fertile 
yellow  loam,  3  ft.  in  depth.  This  was  deeply 
trenched  and  heavily  manured,  some  fairly  strong 
manure  being  forked  in  about  a  foot  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  bulbs  planted  6  in.  in  depth.  They 
flowered  fairly  well  the  first  year,  but  the  second 
and  succeeding  years  grandly.  By  this  time  they  had 
well  established  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  bore 
splendid  heads  of  blossoms.  A  collection  makes  a 
fine  bed,  and  they  should  be  planted  far  enough 
apart  to  give  each  individual  an  abundance  of  room, 
and  also  that  some  summer  flowering  subjects  can  be 
placed  among  them  to  maintain  the  floral  succession. 
Once  planted,  the  bulbs  can  remain  undisturbed  for 
years,  but  an  occasional  winter  or  early  spring  mulch¬ 
ing  with  manure  will  be  found  of  the  best  advantage. 
The  fleshy  bulbs  have  but  a  short  resting  period,  if, 
indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  resting  period  at 
all,  for  the  roots  are  active  in  the  ground,  though 
there  may  be  apparent  stagnation  on  the  surface 
of  it. 

It  is  said  Crown  Imperials  have  flowered  finely 
this  spring,  an  experience  which  squares  with  the 
statement  that  the  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  a 
hot,  dry  summer,  which  ripens  them  thoroughly, 
and  they  bloom  better  in  consequence.  The  bulbs 
throw  out  offsets,  and  in  this  way  increase  is 
made. 

In  the  mixed  border,  clumps  of  Crown  Imperials 
are  very  effective,  especially  if  they  form  a  fore¬ 
ground  to  foliage.  Any  temptation  to  cut  away  the 
flowering  stems  is  regarded  by  authorities  as  having 
a  weakening  effect  on  the  plants,  though  some 


growers  adopt  the  practice.  Some  of  the  varieties 
have  variegated  foliage,  the  leaves  are  edged  with 
gold  and  white,  or  striped  by  the  same.  In  the  case 
of  the  Crown  Imperial  this  appears  to  be  a  sign  of 
weakness,  as  the  flowers  are  rarely  so  fine  from  these 
as  from  those  destitute  of  variegation. — R.  D. 

- -*• - - 

IVIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

Palmate  and  Fingered  Varieties. 

This  type  includes  a  number  of  very  beautiful  Ivies, 
varying  in  size  and  form,  but  agreeing  in  being  three 
or  five-lobed,  seldom  more  divided,  and  in  having 
ovate  or  fingered  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
frequently  much  longer  than  the  rest.  The  lobing  and 
veining  is  more  or  less  strictly  on  the  palmate  type, 
the  veins  radiating  from  the  base  or  near  it. 
Although  not  the  most  typical,  Lusitanica  Azorica 
and  Spectabilis  may  be  placed  here. 

Lusitanica  Azorica. — -This  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  Ivies  in  the  collection.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  on  both  surfaces  are  tomentose,  which 
would  indicate  a  dry  climate  in  the  native  habitats 
of  the  plant.  The  name  refers  both  to  Portugal  and 
the  Azores.  The  variety  or  forms  of  it  may  be 
common  to  both  places,  like  several  other  plants. 
A  specimen  named  Ficula  is  identical,  and  the 
name  in  this  instance  refers  to  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Fig  (Ficus  Carica).  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  roundly  heart-shaped,  and  five  to  seven 
lobed,  the  divisions  being  blunt.  The  variety  is 
robust,  perfectly  hardy  to  all  appearance,  and  very 
bold. 

Spectabilis. — The  leaves  in  this  case  are  trian¬ 
gular,  but  the  larger  ones  are  very  broad,  five  to 
seven  lobed  with  triangular  lobes,  the  terminal  one 
being  largest.  Many  of  the  large  leaves  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  London  Plane. 
There  is  a  golden  form  of  this  named  Spectabilis 
aurea,  the  young  foliage  of  which  is.  light  yellowish 
green  or  more  or  less  heavily  clouded  with  golden 
yellow.  Another  plant  of  it  is  named  Clouded  Gold, 
but  we  fear  this  name  is  applied  to  other  varieties 
as  well.  Both  the  green  and  the  yellow  forms  are 
robust  and  beautiful  Ivies. 

P alm.ata. — In  this  we  have  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely-cultivated  of  the  varieties  of  the  Ivy. 
The  leaves  are  of  medium  size,  five-lobed,  with  the 
three  middle  lobes  nearly  of  the  same  length  ;  when 
young  they  are  bright  green,  but  ultimately  become 
olive-green  with  a  silvery  gray  reticulation.  A  plant 
named  Major  is  evidently  identical  with  this,  for  it 
does  not  correspond  with  Minor  in  form  at  all. 
Palmata  aurea  has  its  young  leaves  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  hue,  but  in  winter  is  hardly,  if  at  all, 
recognisable.  Palmata  nova  aurea,  Mrs.  Pollock, 
and  Aurea  do  not  differ  from  Palmata  aurea. 

CuspiDATA  Major. — The  leaves  of  this  variety 
approach  very  closely  to  those  of  Palmata,  but  the 
lobes  are  shorter,  and  vary  from  three  to  five, 
although  three  are  very  frequent  and  sometimes  the 
prevailing  form.  They  are  bright  green,  ultimately 
deep  green,  with  gray  veins.  The  variety  is  as 
robust  as  Palmata.  Other  names  used  for  the  same 
thing  are  Heterophylla,  Digitata,  Poetica,  and 
Palmata,  the  latter  three  names  belonging  to  other 
varieties. 

CusPiDATA  Minor. — This  is  a  slower  growing 
variety,  with  the  leaves  generally  three  lobed.  In 
plants  of  some  years’  standing,  at  least,  five-lobed 
leaves  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  the  lobes  are  always 
short .  The  margin  all  round  the  sinus  between  the 
lobes  is  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
serve  to  some  extent  to  distinguish  the  variety. 
Plants  of  it  are  also  grown  under  the  names  of 
Crenata  and  Baccifera  major. 

Digitata. — There  are  two  forms  of  this  variety 
under  the  name  of  Pedata,  and  another  named 
Caenwoodiana.  The  leaves  are  five-lobed,  with  the 
two  lateral  pairs  of  lobes  varying  in  length,  but 
always  narrow ;  the  middle  lobe  is  always  the 
largest  and  longest,  and  presents  a  fingered  appear¬ 
ance.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  in  winter  and 
beautifully  netted  with  silvery-gray.  The  only 
plant  labelled  Digitata  in  the  collection  is  Cuspidata 
major  as  above  noted. 

Minima. — There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  in 
the  collection  under  the  name  of  Minima,  and  we 
doubt  if  either  of  them  is  correct,  because  one  is 
Conglomerata  and  the  other  Donerailensis,  or  some- 
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thing  very  like  it.  The  leaves  are  very  small  and 
five-lobed,  with  the  small  basal  pair  of  lobes  directed 
towards  the  stem  and  parallel  with  the  petiole, 
while  the  terminal  lobe  is  long  and  finger-like.  All 
the  lobes  are  narrow,  dark  green  when  mature,  and 
beautifully  netted. 

Gracilis. — This  is  very  much  like  the  wild  Ivy 
often  found  in  hedges  and  growing  upon  rocks.  They 
are  of  relatively  small  size,  five-lobed,  with  the 
middle  one  often  the  longest,  and  of  a  rich  green 
when  mature,  netted  with  silvery-gray.  A  plant 
named  Miniata  is  very  similar,  if  not  the  same 
thing. 

Lobata  major. — The  leaves  of  strong  plants  are 
rather  deeply  five-lobed,  with  pointed,  triangular 
lobes,  the  terminal  one  of  which  is  generally  much 
longer  than  any  of  the  rest.  All  are  of  a  rich,  dark 
green,  and  make  this  Ivy  a  handsome  and  useful  one 
for  walls.  Other  plants  named  Triloba  and  Scuti- 
folia  near  the  old  Wistaria  are  indistinguishable 
from  Lobata  major.  A  younger  plant  named  Lucida 
may  also  turn  out  to  be  the  same  thing. 

Minor. — A  plant  under  this  name  with  three  to 
five-lobed,  bright  green  leaves,  ultimately  dark  green 
and  much  netted  with  silvery  veins,  might  appropri¬ 
ately  be  named  Lobata  minor.  The  lobes  are  inclined 
to  be  fingered.  It  is  certainly  a  pretty  Ivy,  and  grows 
freely. 

Sagittaefolia. — The  leaves  in  this  case  are 
usually  three-lobed,  but  five-lobed  ones  occasionally 
occur.  The  terminal  one  is  very  long  and  finger¬ 
like  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  largest.  The  plant  is  of  wiry  habit, 
and  the  leaves  of  a  dark  green  with  paler  veins. 

WiLLSEANA.— In  shape  the  leaves  of  this  variety 
approach  those  of  Lobata  Major.  They  are  three 
to  five-lobed,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green  in  the 
young  state,  but  in  winter  they  become  of  a  blackish- 
olive. 

Contracta. — The  leathery  dark  green  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  large  and  mostly  three-lobed  ;  a  five- 
lobsd  one  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  terminal  lobe 
is  very  broad  and  by  much  the  longest ;  but  the  leaf 
as  a  whole  is  relatively  narrow,  and  that  is  probably 
to  what  the  name  refers. 

Leaves  three-lobed. 

Rhomboidea  ovata. — The  peculiarly-shaped  leaves 
of  this  variety  are  rather  deeply  three-lobed,  with  all 
the  lobes  rounded.  The  terminal  one  is  often  much 
larger  than  the  other  two,  but  very  blunt  and 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the  palmate  type. 
When  young  they  are  of  a  rich  shining  green,  but 
ultimately  become  of  a  dark  opaque-green.  Rhom¬ 
boidea  obovata  is  often  applied  to  it,  and  is  possibly 
the  oldest  form  of  the  name.  A  plant  named 
Deltoidea  is  identical  with  it. 

Triloba. — This  comes  very  near  to  the  previous 
variety  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  but  the  terminal  lobe 
has  a  triangular  point  instead  of  being  rounded. 
The  young  leaves  are  light  green,  but  ultimately 
become  olive,  with  grey  veins. 

Leaves  tricuspidate. 

Angularis. — There  are  several  plants  of  this  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden  under  the  names  of 
Angularis  and  Emerald  Green.  The  leaves  are 
relatively  broad  and  short,  with  three  to  five,  rarely 
seven,  cuspidate  points  that  are  seated  on  the  edges 
of  rounded  and  very  shallow  lobes,  if,  indeed,  they 
may  be  called  lobes  at  all.  They  are  of  a  beautiful, 
glossy  light  green  when  newly  developed,  but  in 
winter  of  a  deep  green,  although  even  then  they 
appear  light  green  by  comparison  with  other  Ivies 
at  that  season.  There  is  a  golden  form  named 
Angularis  aurea,  with  leaves  of  a  light,  yellowish- 
green,  and  often  of  a  more  decided  golden  tint 
netted  with  green  veins. 

- - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

Amongst  the  various  subjects  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 

8th  inst.,  the  following  were  certificated  : _ 

Lilac  Madame  Lemoine. — The  flowers  of  this 
double  variety  are  pure  white  and  borne  in  massive 
panicles.  They  consist  of  two  or  three  corollas, 
placed  one  within  the  other,  hose-in-hose  fashion! 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross. 


Lilac  Pyramidalis. — This  is  well  named,  for  the 
panicles  of  bloom  assume  a  pyramidal  form  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  therefore  very  distinct  in  that 
respect.  The  flowers  are  'single,  purple  when  quite 
young,  but  assume  a  bluish  lilac  hue  when  fully 
developed  ;  they  are  massive  and  handsome.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. 

Aquilegia  Stuartii. — The  flowers  of  this 
Columbine  are  large,  handsome,  and  closely  akin  to 
those  of  A.  glandulosa.  The  sepals  are  ovale  and 
rich,  deep  blue.  The  spurs  and  lower  half  of  the 
petals  are  similar  in  hue,  while  the  upper  half  is 
^  white  and  the  anthers  yellow.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  rather  finely  divided.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Alstroemeria  Pelegrina  ALBA. — The  three 
outer  segments  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse  plant 
are  wedge-shaped,  broad,  tri-cuspidate,  and  white 
with  the  middle  tooth  green.  The  three  inner  seg¬ 
ments  are  much  smaller,  spathulate  and  white  with 
the  two  upper  ones  spotted  with  greenish-yellow  on 
the  middle.  The  narrow  leaves  are  fleshy,  glaucous, 
shining,  and  more  or  less  twisted.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Begonia  Lord  Milton. — The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  variety  are  large  and  double,  with  the 
bright  rosy-scarlet  or  salmon-scarlet  wavy  petals 
arranged  round  a  single  centre.  The  leaves  are  half 
cordate,  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green. 

Gloxinia  Brilliant. — This  is  a  bigeneric  hybrid 
between  Gesnera  pyramidalis,  which  was  the  seed 
parent,  and  Gloxinia  Radiance.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  deep  green,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  tubular  flower  is  horizontal,  like  the  old 
or  wild  type  of  G1  ixinia  speciosa  ;  the  tube  is  of  a 
deep  red,  while  the  lamina  is  of  a  rich  scarlet  with 
rosy  edges.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dracaena  De  Smetiana. — Thig  is  a  strong  grow¬ 
ing  variety,  with  moderately  broad  leaves  possessing 
a  handsome  variegation.  The  normal  colour  is  deep 
olive-green,  edged  with  red  ;  many  of  the  leaves  are 
heavily  striped  with  pink  and  cream,  while  a  number 
of  the  uppermost  ones  are  more  or  less  wholly  of  a 
deeper  pink  hue,  and  very  beautiful  when  well  grown. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  W.  Wright.— Amongst  the 
lighter  coloured  varieties  of  the  show  class,  this  is 
certainly  very  pleasing  and  attractive.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  of  a  charming  soft  pink  with  a  crimson 
feathered  blotch  on  each  of  the  two  upper  petals. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Fuchsia  Princess  May. — The  reflexed  sepals 
of  this  beautiful  light  coloured  variety  are  of  a 
delicate  pink,  while  the  tube  is  even  paler  or  almost 
white.  The  petals  are  nearly  orbicular  and  carmine, 
with  rich  scarlet  edges.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Crinum  sp. — Under  this  name,  what  appeared  to 
be  a  highly  coloured  variety  of  Crinum  capense  was 
exhibited  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin.  The  segments  were  conni- 
vent  forming  a  long  tube  which  was  pink 
internally,  and  deep  crimson  red  externally,  but  paler 
towards  the  edges  of  the  segments.  Award  of  Merit. 

PiERis  FORMOSA. — This  may  be  described  as  a 
greenhouse  species,  for  except  in  the  more  favoured 
situations  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  with¬ 
stand  the  severity  of  our  winter  unprotected.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  handsome  species  with  panicled 
white  flowers,  recalling  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
but  larger  and  of  different  form  ;  they  are  wide  at 
the  base  and  narrowed  to  the  mouth.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  finely  serrate,  glossy 
dark  green  and  evergreen.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq. 

Lilac  Souvenir  de  louis  Spath. — The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  single,  large  and  produced  in  large 
imposing  panicles ;  they  are  deep  violet  purple 
internally,  and  deep  purple  externally.  All  the  seg¬ 
ments  are  deeply  concave,  and  the  whole  have  a  solid 
almost  metallic  appearance.  First  class  certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Surrey, 
and  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son. 

Lilac  Geant  des  Batailles. — The  flowers  in  this 
instance  are  moderate  in  size,  single  and  deep 
reddish  purple  when  they  first  expand,  fading  or 
changing  to  a  pleasing  rose  hue,  then  to  nearly  white 


with  a  rose  edge.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son. 

Cucumber  Progress. — This  is  a  cross  between 
Matchless  and  Improved  Telegraph,  the  former  being 
the  seed  parent.  Three  specimens  were  shown,  all 
about  20  in.  long,  perfectly  straight,  cylindrical, 
smooth,  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham. 

Melon  Pride  of  Ingestre.— This  was  obtained 
from  Colston  Basset,  crossed  with  Syon  House.  The 
fruit  appeared  to  be  oval  in  shape,  but  was  too  much 
cut  up  before  we  saw  it  to  judge.  The  flesh  is  thick, 
white,  very  juicy,  rich  and  sweet  for  this  early  period 
of  the  year.  Aw’ard  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
E.  Gilman,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  gth  inst.,  the  under¬ 
mentioned  plants  were  accorded  First-class 
Certificates. 

Caladium  Triomphe  de  Comte.— The  shield¬ 
shaped  leaves  of  this  variety  are  crimson  red  in  the 
centre,  marbled  with  green  towards  the  margin,  and 
the  old  leaves  are  somewhat  paler.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Caladium  Madame  Gronet. — The  centre  of  the 
leaf  in  this  case  is  salmon-red,  with  the  mid-rib  and 
strong  lateral  nerves  of  a  deep  carmine-red  ;  it  is 
marbled  with  white  towards  the  sides,  and  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  green  margin.  Both  this 
and  the  previous  one  are  new.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Stenandrium  Lindeni. — The  leaves  of  this 
Acanthad  are  oblong-elliptic,  deep  olive-green,  and 
greenish-yellow  along  the  centre  and  on  the  principal 
veins.  It  is  a  fine  foliaged  stove  plant.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Pteris  SEkRULATA  Gracilis. — The  pinnae  of  this 
variety  are  linear,  long,  very  narrow  and  graceful. 
The  plant  is  very  compact,  resembling  a  tuft  of 
grass.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Croton  Carrieri. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
oblong  and  similar  to  those  of  C.  Veitchi  in  form; 
they  differ  in  colour,  being  of  a  deep  olive  green, 
with  the  midrib  and  the  lateral  veins  of  a  golden 
yellow.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Meteor. — The  orange  and  wavy  petals 
of  this  tuberous  kind  are  broad  and  arranged 
round  a  single  centre.  The  flower  as  a  whole  is 
large  and  showy,  while  the  dark  green  leaves  are  of 
medium  size.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Queen  of  Denmark. — The  flowers  in 
this  case  are  single,  large,  and  perfectly  orbicular  ; 
the  broad  petals  are  wavy  at  the  edges  and  of  a 
uniform  rich  rose.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons. 

Begonia  Empress  Frederick. — The  flat,  rich 
rosy  pink  petals  of  this  tuberous  and  double  variety 
are  neatly  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  so  that 
the  bloom  resembles  a  Rose  in  shape.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  King  of  Italy". — The  flowers  in  this 
case  are  double,  large  and  scarlet,  perfectly  full,  but 
not  crowded,  with  very  wavy  petals  which  give  the 
whole  a  charming  appearance.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

SiLENE  virginica.— The  leaves  of  this  North 
American  hardy  perennial  are  spathulate,  or  the 
upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  hairy  and  more  or 
less  tinted  with  bronzy  red.  The  flowers  are  large, 
deep  crimson-red,  and  loosely  cymose.  So  brlliant 
are  the  flowers  that  the  plant  is  known  as  the  Fire 
Pink.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Saxifrag.a  caly’ciflor.a. — The  correct  name  of 
this  is  S.  media.  The  leaves  are  elliptic-spathulate, 
deep  green,  with  a  white,  crustaceous  edge,  and 
densely  arranged  in  compact,  imbricate  rosettes. 
The  flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  3  in.  to  5  in., 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  are  of  a  deep  purple 
and  glandular.  The  petals  are  dark  red,  but  short. 

It  is  a  gem  for  rockwork.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware. 

Phlox  canadensis.  —  This  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  grows  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  deep,  sky-blue  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  obversely  cordate.  The  leaves  are  lanceo¬ 
late  and  hairy.  It  is  a  beautiful  spring-flowering 
species.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  I'.  S.  Ware. 

Begonia  Flora. — The  flowers  of  this  tuberous 
variety  are  double,  with  broad,  flat  or  slightly  wavy 
petals,  mostly  arranged  round  a  single  centre  ;  they 
are  of  a  warm,  rosy-salmon,  and  very  handsome. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Carnation  Uriah  Pike. — This  perpetual  flower¬ 
ing  Carnation  forms  bushy  specimens  about  12  in. 
or  18  in.  high,  from  whence  the  flower  stalks  are 
sent  up  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  bearing  highly  fragrant, 
deep  maroon-crimson  flowers  very  freely.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  glaucous,  and  the  plant  is  healthy 
in  constitution.  The  variety  finds  many  admirers. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Pike,  Acton,  W. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 


Amongst  other  plants  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  the 
undermentioned  Orchids  received  certificates  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit. 

Cypripedium  macpochilum  giganteum, 

Nov.  hyb. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  as  a  whole  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  not  merely  the  lip  as  implied  by 
the  second  name.  The  seed  parent  was  C.  caudatum 
Lindeni,  and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  grande,  itself  a 
hybrid.  With  such  a  parentage,  large  flowers  would 
naturally  be  expected  in  the  progeny.  The  upper 
sepal  is  lanceolate,  pale  yellow,  and  netted  with 
greenish  yellow.  The  petals  are  similar  in  colour 
at  the  base,  but  all  the  rest  is  of  a  deep  brownish 
purple  ;  the  two  open  flowers  had  petals  igj  in.  long. 
The  huge  lip  is  light  shining  brown  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  area  on  the  incurved  claw  covered  with  green 
spots.  The  starainode  is  triangular  and  yellow, 
with  brown  fringed  edges.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Disa  langleyensis,  Nov.  hyl. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  obtained  from  D.  race- 
mosa,  crossed  with  D.  tripetaloides.  The  linear- 
lanceolate  light  green  leaves  are  developed  in 
rosettes  lying  upon  the  ground,  while  a  few  small 
ones  are  rolled  round  the  scape,  which  is  about 
i8  in.  high,  bearing  a  raceme  of  flowers.  The  upper 
sepal  is  hooded  and  rose  coloured,  with  a  short  white 
spur  tipped  with  green  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  oval, 
obtuse  and  similar  in  colour.  The  petals  are  oblong, 
deep  purple,  striped  with  crimson,  and  infolded  over 
the  column.  The  small  linear  lip  is  deep  purple. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Vanda  suavis  Rosefield  Van. 

The  pedicels  of  this  variety  are  white,  tinted  with 
pale  purple.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
richly  marked  with  brownish  purple  or  crimson 
spots,  with  a  pale  purple  band  all  round,  but  a  little 
way  within  the  margin.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  crimson 
purple  in  the  lower  half,  and  a  pale  rosy  purple 
upwards.  First  Class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  Lionel  Craw¬ 
shay,  Nov.  vay. 

The  sepals  of  this  distinct  variety  are  broad  and 
elliptic,  warm  brown,  with  a  yellow  tip  and  other 
yellow  markings.  The  petals  are  toothed  at  the 
edges  and  yellow,  with  three  large  irregularly  lobed 
blotches  of  a  deep  brown.  The  lip  is  short  and 
broad,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  with  a  cuspidate 
involute  tip,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  bifid ; 
it  is  a  cinnamon  brown,  with  a  white  area  at  the 
base,  having  a  pale  yellow  crest  upon  it.  The 
margins  are  creamy-yellow,  deepening  towards  the 
tip.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  De  B.  Craw¬ 
shay,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  dellense,  iVew.  Ay&. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was 
Dendrobium  nobile  Schroderiana  and  thie  pollen 
bearer  D.  splendidissimum.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  with  white  sepals  tipped  with  a  small  pale 
purple  blotch.  The  petals  are  two  or  three  times  as 
broad,  but  similar  in  colour ;  the  purple  tips  are 
scarcely  noticeable.  The  lip  is  large,  nearly 
orbicular,  and  creamy-white,  with  a  very  large  rich 
maroon  purple  blotch  with  darker  veins  radiating 
through  it.  The  lip  shows  the  influence  of  D. 
splendidissimum.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  Egham. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Schroderiana. 

This  is  the  seed  parent  of  D.  dellense,  and  very 
pretty  it  is.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  latter,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are  precisely 
similar  in  colour.  The  lip  has  an  orbicular  lamina, 
that  is  white  with  a  rich  violet  purple  blotch  in  the 
throat.  The  plant  shown  was  about  2  ft.  high. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  apiculatum,  Voi;.  var. 
This  new  variety  turned  up  in  an  importation  from 
Pacho.  The  flowers  are  round  with  much  imbricate 
segments.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  white  with 
a  large  reddish-purple  blotch  in  the  centre  and  a 


tint  of  purple  on  the  back.  The  petals  are  ovate, 
lacerated  on  the  margins,  and  pure  white.  The  lip 
is  yellow  at  the  base  with  a  large  curved,  rich  brown 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  or  the  blotch  may  be 
irregularly  broken  up  into  three.  The  column  is 
brownish-crimson  on  the  back  towards  the  apex. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Dendrobium  cretaceum. 

The  spreading  or  drooping  stems  of  this  species  and 
the  flowers  show  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  D. 
primulinum  and  D.  Pierardi.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  linear,  revolute  at  the  edges,  and  French  white. 
The  claw  of  the  lip  is  folded  over  the  column  and 
compressed,  while  the  lamina  is  orbicular,  finely 
fringed  at  the  edges,  French  white,  and  marked  with 
slender,  forking,  pale  purple  lines.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Catasetum  tenebrosum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  much  darker  than 
usual  for  the  genus.  The  elliptic  sepals  are  dark 
green  and  heavily  covered  with  dark  brownish- 
purple  spots.  The  petals  are  smaller  and  paler,  but 
otherwise  similar.  The  curious  lip  is  triangular 
incurved  at  the  side,  widely  emarginate  with  a  tooth 
in  the  notch,  and  sharply  toothed  all  along  the  sides; 
it  is  orange-yellow  with  a  group  of  black  spots  near 
the  base  on  each  side.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  van. 

The  sepals  of  a  variety  exhibited  by  Welbore  S. 
Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton),  Hazelbourne, 
Dorking,  were  lanceolate-elliptic,  and  white  suffused 
with  pale  purple.  The  petals  were  oblong-ovate, 
and  white  with  a  few  violet-purple  spots  in  the 
centre.  The  lip  is  white  with  violet-purple  spots  at 
the  base,  a  golden  crest  with  violet  lines  on  the 
lateral  appendages  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit. 

Bifnenaria  inodora. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  show  a  peculiar  contrast 
in  colour.  The  upper  sepal  is  obovate,  the  lateral 
ones  oblong  and  apple-green.  The  petals  are  much 
smaller,  sub-rhomboid,  and  paler  in  hue.  The  three- 
lobed  lip  is  rosy-purple,  striated  with  deeper  veins, 
especially  the  side  lobes,  and  the  middle  lobe  is 
pilose.  The  contrast  is  very  striking  and  peculiar. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Microstylis  Scottii. 

The  leaves  constitute  the  most  ornamental  part  of 
this  plant.  They  are  ovate  and  of  a  bronzy-metallic 
lustre,  with  pale  greenish-yellow  markings  towards 
the  sides  when  older.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
small,  linear,  and  pale  purple.  The  lip  is  horse-shoe 
shaped  and  pale  green.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate. 

Coryanthes  Wolfiana,  Nov.  sp. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  smaller  than  those  of 
C.  macrantha,  and  the  tubercles  of  that  species  are 
much  less  evident  here.  The  hood  is,  however, 
remarkable  for  its  solid  and  fleshy  character. 
The  segments  are  orange  coloured  with  dark 
chocolate  spots  all  over .  them.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum  candidum. 

So  far,  D.  Wardianum  has  not  been  very  prolific  in 
varieties  distinguished  by  well  marked  colours.  The 
flowers  have  varied  in  size  probably  as  a  result  of 
good  or  indifferent  cultivation,  and  strong  stems 
when  newly  introduced  generally  give  rise  to  large 
flowers.  The  purple  tips  to  the  sepals  and  petals 
also  vary  more  or  less  in  their  intensity.  Sepals 
and  petals  are  wholly  pure  white  in  D.  W.  candi¬ 
dum,  and  this  fact  serves  to  show  off  the  rich  orange 
blotch  with  the  two  smaller  maroon  ones  at  the  base 
of  the  lip.  The  apical  portion  of  the  latter  is  pure 
white.  A  small  plant  flowered  recently  in  the 
gardens  of  J.  MacMeekin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill,  and  the  flowers  measured 
3I  in.  across  the  petals,  and  the  latter  were  about 
in.  in  diameter. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher.  Gardening-  World,  i,  Clement’s 
Inn  Strand,  W.C. 
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Brussels  Sprouts. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  gardeners  to  sow  the 
seed  of  these  in  boxes,  pans,  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed ; 
where  this  was  done  the  plants  will  now  be  large 
enough  for  planting  in  the  open  quarters,  so  that  no 
time  should  De  lost  in  getting  them  out  now  that  the 
ground  is  moist.  Unless  sprouts  are  wanted  very 
early  in  the  season  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  thus 
coddelling  them  under  glass,  on  the  contrary  much 
time,  space  and  labour  is  wasted,  as  good  plants  may 
be  had  by  sowing  the  seed  on  a  warm  border  in 
March,  and  if  these  are  well  looked  after  they  will 
usually  be  large  enough  for  transplanting  by  the  end 
of  May.  If  more  attention  be  paid  to  after  cultiva¬ 
tion  instead  of  getting  early  plants,  there  would  be 
better  results.  Like  all  other  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
these  require  ground  that  has  been  liberally  treated, 
and  contains  lime,  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
abundance. 

To  grow  them  well  the  cultivator  should  bear  these 
things  in  mind,  for  as  they  occupy  the  ground  a  long 
time  they  take  more  out  of  it  than  any  other  crop,  so 
that  unless  the  ground  is  well  prepared  beforehand 
by  liberal  manuring,  this  must  be  added  from  time 
to  time  as  the  plants  grow.  Rains  are  more  frequent 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  in  others,  and  as 
this  is  a  crop  that  requires  abundance  of  moisture 
this  must  to  some  extent  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  time  of  planting.  Where  ground  can  be  afforded 
it  is  far  better  to  plant  these  on  a  piece  that  has 
not  been  occupied  for  a  year  or  two  with  any  of  the 
Brassica  family.  The  rows  should  be  marked  out 
three  feet  apart,  and  drills  drawn  about  four  inches 
deep  ;  a  couple  of  rows  of  some  dwarf  growing  crop 
may  be  planted  or  sown  between  them,  such  as 
Radishes,  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Milan  Turnips  or  early 
Carrots,  as  any  or  all  of  these  might  be  cleared  off 
the  ground  before  the  Sprouts  are  large  enough  to 
interfere  with  them.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
planting  in  drills,  particularly  in  dry  seasons,  as  by  so 
doing  they  may  be  more  easily  watered,  and  if  the  soil 
that  was  drawn  out  be  levelled  round  the  plants 
when  well  established  this  will  help  to  keep  them 
steady  "and  in  an  upright  position. 

When  the  crop  that  was  growing  between  the 
plants  is  cleared  off,  the  ground  should  have  a 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  superphosphate,  if 
the  weather  be  showery  this  will  soon  be  washed 
down  to  the  roots,  when  they  will  grow  away  rapidly. 
If  any  of  the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  fall  on  one 
side  put  a  stick  to  them  and  tie  them  up  with  a  piece 
of  matting.  This  may  seem  superfluous  labour  to 
some,  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  do  and  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  several  more  from  being  pushed 
over,  whereas  if  left  alone  a  great  number  of  the 
Sprouts  would  be  spoiled.  The  great  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  have  sturdy  growth  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  therefore  plant  out  when  the  plants  are 
small,  allow  3  ft.  between  the  rows  and  2  ft.  6  in. 
from  plant  to  plantj  treat  liberally  then  there  need  be 
no  more  fear  of  the  results.  When  well  grown  a  good 
plant  should  be  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  studded 
with  fine  hard  Sprouts  from  bottom  to  top.  There 
are  now  such  a  number  of  excellent  varieties  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best,  though  some  are 
more  hardy  than  others. 

For  general  use  we  have  found  Sutton’s  Exhibition 
and  Veitch's  Paragon  both  excellent  kinds,  and  for 
early  use  Sutton’s  Gem.  A  word  or  two  about 
gathering  may  perhaps  be  of  advice,  also  as  to 
successional  lots.  For  a  late  supply  plant  about  the 
end  of  June  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground.  Sprouts  do 
not  form  on  plants  treated  thus  till  late  in  the 
season,  and  as  they  are  more  hardy  do  not  suffer  by 
the  frost,  so  may  be  left  for  use  in  early  spring. 
When  gathering  take  off  the  Sprouts  with  a  sharp 
knife,  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  foliage,  as  this 
will  hang  down  in  severe  weather  protecting  both 
stems  and  sprouts.  Again,  do  not  gather  if  it  can 
be  avoided  when  they  are  frozen  very  hard,  as  this 
injures  the  stems.  Choose  the  opportunity  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day  to  gather  in  such  weather  for 
the  next  day’s  supply.  Take  them  to  a  cool  cellar, 
when  they  will  be  thawed  by  the  following  morning, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  subject  to  the  sudden  hot 
temperature  of  the  kitchen  white  frozen.— Kilclieii 
Gardener. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S.— 
How  to  grew  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and 
cold  greenhouses  ;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling- 
houses,  &c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  6d.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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POINT  JUDGING  OF  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

I  ATTENDED  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  last  week  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
general  views  of  those  present,  especially  the 
experienced  growers,  with  respect  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea’s  paper  on  the  subject  of  point  judging,  set 
down  for  special  discussion.  Some  few  members,  of 
whom  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  so  worthily  took  the 
lead,  did  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  very  practical 
way.  Some  others  preferred  to  touch  and  very 
briefly  on  mere  side  issues,  but  the  bulk  preferred  to 
remain  silent,  although  doubtless  eloquent  enough 
to  each  other  when  the  meeting  was  over.  This 
reticence,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  is 
deplorable,  as  it  still  so  largely  leaves  the  executive 
of  the  Society  in  the  dark  in  respect  of  what  may  be 
the  unexpressed  opinions  of  those  who  should  have 
very  practical  opinions,  but  do  not  make  them 
known. 

Now  there  were  two  things  that  should  have  given 
the  fullest  encouragement  to  discussion.  The  first 
was  the  admirably  broad  spirit  shown  in  Mr.  Shea’s 
paper,  of  the  writer’s  undoubted  effort  to  grasp  all 
the  matters  that  may  be  presented  for  and  against 
his  proposals,  and  of  the  very  full  and  intelligent 
way  in  which  he  sought  to  deal  with  them.  The 
second  was  found  in  the  piAlication  of  that  paper 
and  of  what  then  followed,  by  the  executive  of  the 
Society  in  the  schedule,  thus  enabling  every  member 
to  become  familiar  with  the  views  propounded. 
However,  I  will  assume  that  shyness  kept  so  many 
undoubtedly  good  growers  and  exhibitors  silent,  and 
therefore,  though  somewhat  of  an  outsider,  yet  not 
being  without  courage,  I  propose  to  open  a  discussion 
in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World  on  the 
matter  propounded  by  Mr.  Shea,  and  invite  any  who 
were  silent  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  first  matter  to  be  determined,  if  it  be  not 
practically  already  determined  by  the  vote  of  the 
meeting,  is  that  in  the  case  of  all  close  competi¬ 
tions,  especially  of  show  blooms,  point  judging  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Practically  we  may 
regard  that  matter  as  settled  and  henceforth 
outside  of  discussion.  The  next  matter  to  be 
determined  is  how  shall  point  judging  be  arranged, 
specially  in  relation  to  show  blooms,  so  as  to  render 
it  easy  to  grasp  and  capable  of  universal  acceptance. 
That  it  must  be  based  on  simple  methods  if  to  be 
held  in  universal  esteem  is  certain.  It  may  be  easy 
enough  for  experienced  judges,  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  of  judicial  capacity,  to  grasp  even 
somewhat  involved  methods  of  point  judging.  That 
may  be  all  very  well  so  far  as  relates  to  the  larger 
shows,  but  the  case  of  the  many  smaller  exhibitions, 
however,  where  men  of  little  experience  and  limited 
ideas  are  often  selected  to  judge,  then  any  involved 
plan  would  lead  to  misconception  and  blundering, 
sa  that  matters  would  be  rather  worse  than  better. 

Now  Mr.  Shea  advocates  in  his  pointing  method 
six  elements,  to  which  Mr.  Molyneux  added  a 
seventh  in  “  form,”  not  that  the  latter  expert  holds 
so  many  divisions  to  be  needful,  but  he  simply  shows 
that  without  this  element  Mr.  Shea’s  number  is  in¬ 
complete.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
with  almost  any  amount  of  time  at  disposal,  two  or 
three  judges  could  undertake  to  note  and  point  six 
or  seven  elements  or  features  in  all  the  flowers  in 
some  three  or  four  stands  of  forty-eight,  thirty- six, 
or  even  twenty-four  blooms.  There  is,  however,  not 
the  least  necessity  for  any  such  detailed  judging. 
What  the  judge  needs  at  the  first  is  a  clear  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  what  are  the  points  of  a  good  show 
flower,  and  as  he  looks  upon  a  bloom  he  mentally 
grasps  all  those  points  in  the  glance.  Still,  it  is 
essential  that  some  list  of  points,  such  as  are  held  to 
be  essential,  should  be  formulated,  and  with  these  the 
judges’  minds  should  be  saturated. 

Mr.  Shea  has  six  elements,  beginning  with 
”  breadth,”  which  has  the  highest  number  of  marks, 
but  I  should  consider  "  breadth  ”  without  ‘‘  depth  ” 
to  be  an  absolute  defect,  so  that  one  cannot  be  dis¬ 
associated  from  the  other.  Then  both  “  breadth  ” 
and  “depth”  would  be  of  little  value  without 
“  solidity,”  and  all  three  without  “  form.”  Now 
here  we  have  four  elements  which  are  indispensable 
in  a  good  bloom,  but  they  are  too  many  to  have  in¬ 
dividualised,  and  if  the  word  “proportion”  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  comprise  breadth,  depth,  solidity,  and 
form,  we  get  everything  needful  in  the  build  of  a 


bloom  brought  out  at  once  under  one  head,  and  to 
that  heading  I  would  give  a  maximum  of  four  points 
which,  with  sub-divisions  of  halves  of  points  to  suit 
varying  quantities,  would,  I  think,  meet  every  case 
that  might  crop  up. 

Then  there  remains  the  other  elements  of 
"colour,”  “freshness,”  and  ”  breadth  of  petal.”  This 
latter  should  hardly  have  a  place  in  the  pointing  at 
all,  as  it  would  prove  most  favourable  to  many 
coarse  flowers  having  breadth  of  petal,  and  de¬ 
trimental  to  many  others,  whether  Japanese  or 
incurved  which  have  narrow  but  exceedingly  refined 
petals,  and  are  first-class  representatives  of  their 
various  sections.  A  fine  Lilian  Bird,  for  instance,  is 
as  meritorious  and  as  beautiful  as  is  any  broad- 
petalled  variety.  That  narrows  down  the  finish 
elements  to  “colour”  and  “freshness,”  and  here 
again  colour  and  freshness  are  almost  always 
associated.  Still  there  are  cases  when  to  have  some 
particular  variety,  such  as  Viviand  Morel  or  Etoile 
de  Lyon  in  form,  colour  should  be  bright  and  distinct. 
Therefore,  if  we  group  colour  and  freshness  under 
the  one  head  of  “  finish,”  and  that  may  include  the 
little  touching  up  so  indispensable  with  many 
flowers,  and  give  that  section  two  points  maximum, 
or  for  any  one  bloom  a  maximum  of  six  in  all,  with 
six  divisions  or  half  points,  thus  leaving  practically 
twelve  for  the  judges  to  apply  to  any  one  bloom,  the 
whole  ground  is  covered.  "  Proportion  ”  gets  the 
largest  number  of  points  because  that  can  only  re¬ 
sult  from  the  highest  cultivation.  “  Finish”  includes 
elements  that  may  be  found  even  in  smaller  blooms, 
but  all  the  same  must,  even  with  the  finest,  have 
due  weight.  A  judge,  therefore,  having  the  com- 
pletest  conception  of  this  method  of  pointing,  first 
notes  practically  at  a  glance  how  “proportion” 
stands,  then  as  to  “  finish,”  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Now  turning  to  other  things,  Mr.  Shea  objects 
to  giving  special  points  to  “  novelties.”  There  I 
am  in  full  accord.  There  should  be  always  special 
classes  for  new  varieties,  and  the  second  year  they 
should  be  no  longer  regarded  as  novel.  If  shown  in 
competitive  stands  in  open  classes  when  novelties, 
they  should  be  judged  simply  on  their  merits  as 
blooms  and  in  no  sense  as  novelties.  Then  with 
regard  to  “flowers  of  special  difficulty,”  here  I 
disagree  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  varieties 
that  are  to  some  specially  difficult  to  do  well,  to 
others  elsewhere  give  no  trouble  whatever,  so  that 
the  special  allowance  for  flowers  of  this  class  would 
be  productive  of  endless  bickering  in  different 
places.  I  hold  that  judges  have  no  business  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  a  flower  is  specially  difficult  to  get, 
and,  still  further,  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  disappointing  sorts 
while  we  have  so  many  equally  beautiful  and  good 
that  can  be  grown  with  comparative  ease.  Let 
every  flower  in  a  stand  so  long  as  it  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  the  class,  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  and  allow  of  no  distinctions.  If,  however, 
the  Committees  think  that  the  special  difficulty 
flowers  need  special  encouragement,  let  them  make 
special  classes  for  them  and  give  a  list  of  the  sorts 
that  are  eligible  for  exhibition  as  such. 

There  are  other  matters  of  opinion,  both  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  some  system  of  harmony  in 
judging  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  also  in  regard 
to  relative  proportions  of  prizes  to  points  which  I 
propose  to  refer  to  another  week  if  thought  desirable. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  two  features  that  of 
necessity  grow  out  of  the  discussion,  and  especially 
from  Mr.  Shea’s  very  excellent  paper.  Some 
disappointment  seemed  to  be  felt  at  the  meeting 
that  the  judging  of  groups  and  plants  was  not  also 
discussed,  but  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
lay  down  any  fully  acceptable  basis  of  points 
in  relation  to  these  things.  Still  they  need 
to  be  grappled  with.  So  long  as  groups  are,  hovv- 
ever,  judged  chiefly  for  quality,  great  difficulty  must 
be  experienced  in  pointing  blooms  on  them.  Only 
by  a  sort  of  rough  average  can  that  be  effected.  To 
my  mind  decorative  effect  should  be  the  great 
dominating  feature  in  group  judging,  as  quality 
finds  the  fullest  recognition  in  cut  flowers.  When 
groups  can  admit  of  at  least  one  third  of  foliage 
plants  and  be  judged  as  other  plant  groups 
are  for  decorative  effect,  then  no  further  trouble 
will  arise  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. — A.D. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  2d.  Publisher 
Gari3Eninq  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


THE  ROSERY. 

Mildew'. 

All  rosarians  dread  this,  and  in  the  open  I  do  not 
believe  any  remedy  is  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  application.  Under  glass  we  have  the  principal 
causes  under  control,  and  can  battle  against  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  outdoors  we  have  not  this  advantage,  and  if 
we  cannot  av'oid  the  cause  it  is  litile  use  applying  any 
remedy.  What  are  the  causes?  I  think  they  can 
be  summed  up  in  three  words — check  to  growth.  It 
matters  little  in  what  form  this  may  aris“,  but  I  will 
point  out  a  few  of  the  most  frequent  causes. 
Plants  are  growing  healthily,  and  all  looks  most  pro¬ 
mising,  when  suddenly  mildew  appears  upon  the 
foliage  in  all  directions.  If  we  give  a  little  thought 
and  inquiry  we  shall  find  that  they  were  either  dry 
at  the  roots  for  a  short  time,  had  an  overdose  of 
manure  water,  experienced  a  sudden  rise  and  fall  in 
the  temperature,  or  else  a  cold  draught  through  un¬ 
wise  ventilation.  Either  of  these  will  cause  a 
check,  but  the  two  last  named  are  more  frequently 
the  cause  of  mildew.  During  March  and  the  two 
following  months,  just  w'hen  the  Rose  growth  is 
particularly  tender  and  susceptible  to  attacks,  we 
frequently  get  a  few  hours  of  excessively  bright  sun¬ 
shine  spring  upon  us  unexpectedly.  The  temperature 
in  the  house  rises  with  astonishing  quickness,  the 
plants  get  dry,  so  does  the  atmosphere.  Noticing 
the  high  temperature,  the  ventilators  are  opened 
rather  freely,  with  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
inflow  of  cold  air.  This  gives  the  plants  a  chill, 
and  the  mischief  is  already  begun. 

A  keen,  searching  wind  generally  accompanies 
bright  weather  during  early  spring,  so  that  the  in¬ 
flux  of  air  is  almost  certain  to  be  keen.  Do  not 
imagine  that  opening  the  ventilators  “just  for  a 
few  minutes  ”  will  do  no  harm,  as  five  minutes’ 
draught  will  be  terribly  injurious  when  the  air  is 
keen.  My  plan  is  to  very  slightly  shade  the  centre 
of  the  glass  in  March.  This,  while  scarcely  de¬ 
priving  the  house  of  full  sunlight,  is  a  great  safe¬ 
guard  against  a  too  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature. 
I  also  throw  water  down  freely  and  admit  air  with 
caution,  limiting  this  entirely  to  the  sheltered  side  of 
the  house.  In  short,  endeavour  to  regain  the 
desired  temperature  without  haste.  As  a  remedy  to 
mildew  we  cannot  do  better  than  mix  up  a  little 
sulphur  in  a  paste,  and  then  add  this  to  the  solution 
already  advised  against  insect  pests.  Smoke  is  not 
of  the  slightest  assistance ;  and  as  the  syringe  is, 
besides  keeping  the  foliage  clean  at  the  same  time, 
this  is  another  point  in  favour  of  its  use  with  a  weak 
insecticide.  Sulphur  is  recognised  as  a  deadly 
enemy  to  the  germs  of  mildew,  but  I  would  never 
use  it  as  a  dusting.  This  is  wasteful  and  unsightly, 
and  far  less  effectual  than  when  applied  in  the 
solution.  The  paraffin  is  also  a  grand  remedy 
against  mildew,  and  I  am  certain  this  disease  need 
not  be  feared  under  glass,  provided  a  little  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  the  chief  causes,  and  the  use  of  the 
above  solution  is  carried  out  thoroughly.  The 
sulphur  will  be  left  upon  the  foliage  and  wood,  both 
above  and  below,  while  instead  of  being  spread  un¬ 
evenly  and  only  on  the  surface,  every  spot  where  the 
solution  touched  will  be  covered  with  a  fine  and 
almost  imperceptible  dusting  of  sulphur.  Early 
remedies,  weaker  solutions  more  frequently  applied, 
with  due  care  in  watering  and  ventilation,  will  sur¬ 
mount  the  numerous  difficulties  named. — Rosarian. 
- - 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

These,  according  to  our  own  experience,  were  never 
brighter  than  at  present.  Cherries,  Plums,  Apples, 
and  Pears  have  their  branches  thickly  studded  with 
fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  some  trees  must 
have  set  nearly  every  blossom  ;  small  fruits  will  be 
abundant  and  Strawberries  are  in  full  bloom,  which, 
is  bold  and  strong.  Now  if  we  should  have,  as  is 
most  likely,  fruit  in  as  great  plenty  as  in  1S93,  what 
will  be  the  result  to  the  growers  who,  in  many  cases, 
came  off  rather  badly,  owing  to  the  low  prices  which 
much  of  their  produce  realised  ?  As  regards  small 
fruits,  the  abundance  of  it  was  not  the  only  factor 
that  helped  to  bring  about  the  low  prices.  The 
excessively  hot  weather  had  very  much  to  do  with 
it,  by  ripening  the  crops  off  in  so  short  a  time  and  so 
causing  a  glut  in  the  markets.  The  low  prices  at 
which  Currants,  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  were 
retailed  proved  most  conclusively  that  they  could 
hardly  have  paid  for  the  gathering,  in  fact,  some 
growers  left  their  fruit  to  spoil  rather  than  be  at  a 
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loss  over  it.  As  these  are  very  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties  there  will  be  little  help  for  the  same  thing  occur- 
ing  again,  unless  growers  take  to  jam  making  largely 
on  their  own  account. 

As  to  many  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree.  Plums,  something  better  might,  we 
think,  be  done  than  rushing  them  all  into  market 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  The  waste  and  loss 
accruing  to  the  growers  during  the  last  summer  must 
have  been  enormous.  V/e  had  it  on  the  personal 
testimony  of  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
horticultural  world  that  Ribston  Pippins,  really  fine 
fruit,  were  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  pigs,  because  of  the  low  price  offered  at 
the  time  ;  the  farmer  having  no  storage  for 
them,  must  either  let  them  spoil  or  take  a  price 
which  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  gathering  and 
marketing. 

Now  if  much  of  the  fruit  which,  in  plentiful 
seasons,  is  either  wasted  or  worse  than  given  away 
by  rushing  it  into  the  market  was  stored  up  for  a 
time  till  more  matured,  and  sold  at  such  times  when 
there  was  less  on  sale  better  prices  would  be  secured. 
Are  we  going  to  have  our  fruit  growers  placed  in 
thej  same  position  as  the  corn  growers  ?  It  really 
begins  to  look  somewhat  like  it,  for  how¬ 
ever  plentiful  and  good  our  own  Apples 
are,  most  of  which  are  really  wasted, 
we  have  immense  importations  of 
these  from  all  quarters,  which  reduces 
the  price  of  our  own,  and  since  the 
Tasmanian  Apples  have  come  to  us  just 
as  the  Gooseberries  are  fit  to  gather  for 
tarts  it  has  made  a  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  these.  As  regards  Plums, 
the  large  importations  of  these  coming 
over  before  our  own  are  ripe  and 
being  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  thrifty 
house  wife  secures  her  supplies  for 
preserving  before  our  own  grown  fruit 
is  ripe,  so  lessening  the  demand  for  it 
that  there  otherwise  would  be. 

Peaches  from  the  Cape  and  else¬ 
where  seem  destined  to  curtail,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  culture  of  these 
under  glass ;  but  for  all  this  the 
English  grower  keeps  a  stout  heart,  and 
by  indomitable  energy  tries  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
might  be  well  to  impose  a  small  pro¬ 
tective  duty  on  some  of  these  things, 
which,  although  so  largely  consumed, 
are  not  absolute  necessities  to  the  extent 
that  Corn  is,  and  which,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  grow  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  feed  our  population,  it  would 
be  criminal  to  place  an  impost  upon  ; 
but  a  duty  placed  upon  much  of  the  fruit 
we  import  would,  by  enhancing  the  price 
of  it,  enable  our  own  growers  to  secure 
a  better  return  for  theirs,  and  with¬ 
out  any  serious  loss  to  the  consumer. 

—  W.  B.  G. 


Bennett,  Rangemore,  Mr  W.  G.  Head,  Mr. 
Balderson,  Mr.  Jesse  Willard,  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Mr. 
James  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Mr. 
W.  Lowe,  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Mr.  R. 
Lye,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Lord  Mayor  next  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Continued  Success  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,"  which,  he  said,  was  founded  in  1887 
by  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen,  and  which, 
from  its  first  conception,  had  met  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  horticultural  community.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  fund  were  located  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  many 
of  the  council  and  fellows  of  that  Society  being 
numbered  among  its  most  generous  and  constant 
supporters.  The  success  achieved  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  Mr.  Barron,  the  able  and  pains¬ 
takingsecretary,  whose  high  character  and  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  inspired 
confidence  amongst  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  objects  of  the  fund  were  to  make 
allowances  of  money  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 
FUND. 

The  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  this  most  estimable 
charity  took  place  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Metropole  on  the  loth  inst.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  .London  presiding.  Over  100  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  sat  down,  among  the  company 
being  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Professor  Michael  Foster, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  Frankland,  F.R  S  ,  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Adams,  Mr.  Arnold  Mos.s,  Mr.  D.  T. 
Fish,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
Mr.  Philip  Crowley,  Mr.  George  Bunyard, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Corry,  Mr.  R.  P.  Glendinning,  Mr.  J. 
Melady,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks, 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  Leicester,  Mr.  J.  Burn, 
Leicester,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman, 
Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  Mr.  Lynch  White,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  Mr.  S.  M.  Seeger,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wimsett,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Mr,  J.  Assbee,  Mr,  R. 
Greenfield,  Leamington,  Messrs.  T.,  J.  and  E. 
Rochford,  Mr.  George  Monro,  Mr.  J.  Webber, 
Mr.  J.  Sweet,  Mr.  P.  E.  Kay,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  J. 
Kinnell,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Mr.  G.  May,  Mr.  P. 
Garcia,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Barr, 
Mr.  G.  Fennell,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cummins,  Mr.  W. 


Mr.  ARCHiB.aLD  I'.  Barron. 


orphans  of  gardeners  of  all  classes.  At  the  present 
time  the  fund  was  the  means  of  distributing  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week  to  sixty-one  father¬ 
less  children  who  lived  at  home  with  their  mothers 
or  other  duly  appointed  guardians.  Thus  the 
children  received  all  the  moral  and  material  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  useful  home  training,  which  was  a  very 
solid  advantage  indeed  as  compared  with  the  less 
satisfactory  and  more  costly  orphanage  system. 
The  charity  was  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  the  annual  income  being  derived 
partly  from  subscriptions,  which  were  put  as  low  as 
5s.,  so  that  every  gardener  might  be  able  to  support 
the  cause,  and  partly  from  donations  from  employers 
and  others  interested  in  gardening  pursuits,  the 
amount  thus  received  and  invested  being  £7,070, 
yielding  an  income  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Local 
secretaries  were  also  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  collecting  funds,  a  fact  that  showed  the 
warm  interest  which  the  gardeners  themselves  took 
in  the  charity.  Having  mentioned  that  last  year  a 
sum  of  £261  was  obtained  from  collecting  boxes  and 
entertainments  organised  by  gardeners,  his  Lordship 
said  the  amount  of  money  which  the  gardeners  were 
able  to  raise  among  themselves  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of 
orphans  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  ;  for  gardeners, 
however  thrifty  they  might  have  been,  were  rarely 
able  to  leave  more  than  a  small  pittance  for  their 


widows  and  children,  and  that  was  soon  exhausted. 
No  charity,  he  contended,  could  be  more  economi¬ 
cally  conducted.  It  possessed  no  grand  office,  had 
no  expensive  orphanage  with  high-paid  officials  to 
maintain — some/'5o  a  year  only  was  paid  for  clerical 
work,  everything  else  being  done  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously  by  a  carefully-selected  committee  and 
officers,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  was  due  for 
their  careful  and  scrupulous  management.  As 
almost  everyone  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  earth  derived  pleasure  from  the  labours  of 
skilled  gardeners,  he  felt  sure  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  urgent  need  of  these  helpless  orphans  to  be 
made  known  for  the  sympathy  end  generous  support 
of  the  public  to  be  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  exceptionally  well-managed  charity  whose 
cause  it  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  to  plead. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish, who  responded, expressed  regret  at 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  orphans  were  not  present 
'•  to  open  the  hearts  and  the  purses  ’’  of  his  hearers. 
He  said  the  committee  had  not  attempted  to  build 
palaces  for  their  orphans,  because  they  did  not  want 
palaces,  but  homes.  Gardeners,  as  a  body,  could 
not  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  insti¬ 
tution  financially,  but  they  appealed  to  all  who  were 
the  friends  of  gardeners  and  who  loved 
horticulture  to  support  the  orphans  of 
gardeners.  At  present  there  were  sixty- 
one  orphans  on  the  books  of  the 
institution,  but  a  dozen  or  a  score  were 
waiting  outside  to  see  if  the  committee 
could  not  take  them  in.  It  rested  with 
the  company  to  say  whether  or  not  any 
one  of  those  helpless  children  should  be 
left  outside. 

The  toast  of  "  Gardeners  and  Gar¬ 
dening  ’’  was  submitted  by  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  who  observed  that  there  was 
no  keener  or  purer  pleasure  in  life  than 
that  which  was  associated  with  flowers, 
and  there  was  no  country  in  the  world 
where  fruits  and  flowers  were  produced 
in  such  perfection  as  in  our  own 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  only  proper 
that  they  should  see  to  it  that  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  production  should 
have  provision  made  for  their  orphans  if 
misfortune  and  death  overtook  them. 
Mr.  John  Harrison  responded,  remarking 
that  gardeners,  as  a  class,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  industrious  :  and  while  they  were 
not  the  class  of  men  to  take  advantage 
of  trade  unions,  they  had  a  union  of 
hearts,  and  felt  for  the  orphans  of  their 
brother  gardeners. 

Mr.  Sherwood  proposed  “  The  health 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  ’’  in  eulogistic  terms, 
and  the  civic  chief  assured  the  company, 
in  reply,  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  honour 
to  have  been  allowed  to  preside.  The 
next  toast  given  was  “  The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold  Moss  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Professor  Michael  Foster. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Barron  announced  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  to  the  amount  of  £^>2^  i6s, 
on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  remarked  that  he  did  not 
like  odd  figures,  and  suggested  that  the  amount 
should  be  made  up  to  /550,  promising  an  additional 
donation  of  ;f5  5s.  from  the  Lady  Mayoress.  There¬ 
upon  a  number  of  additional  donations  were  immedi¬ 
ately  handed  in,  bringing  up  the  total  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  in  connection  with  the  festival  to  over  £600. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Barron,  proposed  in  graceful 
and  generous  terms  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  the  toast  of  the 
Press,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Assbee,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  supplementing 
our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  this  most  excellent  charity,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  to  whom  the 
community  of  gardeners  owe  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude  for  the  invaluable  services  which  he  has 
rendered  in  establishing  the  fund  on  such  a  sound 
E,nd  healthy  basis.  And  with  this  meed  of  praise  it 
is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  names  of  Mrs.  and 
the  Misses  Barron  should  be  associated,  for  it  is  no 
secret  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund  both 
Mr.  Barron  and  his  wife  and  daughters  have  in  the 
most  unselfish  manner  devoted  a  very  large  amount 
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of  their  leisure  time  and  of  their  talents  to  the 
promotion  of  its  welfare.  Of  the  honourable  position 
which  Mr.  Barron  holds  in  the  horticultural  world, 
and  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  for  so 
many  years  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  very  trying 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick,  we  need  now 
say  nothing,  for  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  among  his  compeers,  and  his  good  work  in  the 
cause  of  horticulture,  and  of  the  youngest  of  the 
horticultural  charities  has  gained  for  him  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  all. 

- -*• - 

THE  LILAC  TRADE 

IN  PARIS. 

This  year’s  Lilac  harvest  promises  to  be  truly 
plentiful,  for  in  former  years  in  the  “  City  of  Light,” 
when  you  wanted  a  pennyworth  of  either  white  or 
red  Lilac,  you  were  handed,  to  your  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  two  miserable-looking  branches ;  but  this 
spring  quite  an  armful  of  that  delicious  flowering 
shrub  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  sum  of  money. 
Almost  every  Parisian  you  meet  is  laden  with  the 
flower,  and  the  best  proof  of  its  non-scarcity  this 
year  is  the  quantity  of  Lilac  thrown  outside  into  the 
street  every  morning  in  time  for  the  passing  dust 
cart. 

This  rich  yield  has  been  quite  a  little  fortune  for  the 
village  Frette,  some  sixteen  miles  from  Paris.  The 
village  itself  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  veritable  Lilac 
forest,  having  an  area  of  some  i,6oo  acres  of  barren, 
chalky  soil,  which  during  the  season  of  three  weeks 
will  produce  nothing  else.  The  branches  are  cut, 
tied  together  as  if  sheaves  of  corn,  and  transported 
pending  the  night  to  the  city  ;  on  their  arrival  at  the 
halles  centrales  or  central  markets,  the  bundles  are 
untied  and  sprinkled  with  fresh  water.  The  village 
of  Frette  sells  yearly  £2,^20  worth  of  Lilac  ;  the 
500  inhabitants  either  own  part,  or  rent  plots  of  the 
ground  from  the  State  or  the  Commune.  When  the 
Lilac  season  comes  to  an  end  the  inhabitants  fall 
back  on  hiring  themselves  as  farm  servants,  or  live 
by  the  produce  of  their  river  fishing  ;  in  the-  winter 
months  they  make  mats,  brooms,  and  beehives. 

The  whole  surroundings  of  Frette  being  equally  a 
Lilac  producing  district,  is  much  frequented  by 
thieves,  who  help  themselves  freely  to  the  flowering 
shrub.  It  is  the  same  dishonesty  for  the  environs  of 
Paris.  Curious  to  remark  that  in  this  case  the  most 
daring  Lilac  thieves  have  turned  out  to  be  cyclists. 
Though  this  may  appear  strange,  yet  on  consideration 
it  is  not  surprising,  as  certainly  they  have  greater 
facility  for  plucking  the  flowers  at  leisure,  and  roll¬ 
ing  away  on  their  awaiting  cycle  when  danger  is 
sighted  in  the  form  of  a  park-keeper  or  a  policeman. 
However : — 

“  He  that  '  steals  ’  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  ■  rob  ’  another  day.” 

The  village  of  Frette  is,  curiously  enough,  the 
poorest,  the  least  looked  after,  and  the  most 
neglected  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  peasants  of  that  village,  who, 
as  remarked,  make  their  living  mostly  by  Lilac 
growing— and  some  make  a  few  thousand  francs  by 
the  industry — to  plant  one  stem  of  that  plant  in 
quite  a  barren  field,  where  nothing  else  can  be 
cultivated,  to  possess  a  most  productive  and 
flourishing  shrub  the  following  year.  When  the 
inhabitants  are  asked  to  sell  part  of  their  paradoxical 
unfruitless  ground  they  certainly  do  not  keep  their 
buyers  waiting  long  for  a  negative  answer,  by  their 
exaggerated  pretentions  about  the  price  of  their 
plantations.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
cobbler  who  was  at  one  time  visited  at  Frette  by  a 
land  surveyor  on  behalf  of  one  of  his  clients,  having 
for  mission  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
son  of  Crispin,  having  an  area  of  only  a  few  perches. 
He  was  offered  by  the  surveyor  250  francs,  or  £10 
for  the  lot,  which  implied  offering  a  price  of  half  a 
franc,  or  fivepence  per  yard — which  was  a  very 
reasonable  offer,  especially  as  it  was  next  to  barren 
soil.  The  shoemaker  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
”250  francs!  You  seem  to  forget  that  without 
any  trouble  at  all  my  few  perches  of  ground 
represent  a  yearly  yield  of  Lilac  for  me  of  150  francs; 
now  the  latter  in  twenty  years  represents  for  me  a 
sum  of  3,000  francs,  or  £120,  and  that  is  the  price 
you  will  have  to  pay  if  you  want  my  small  plot  of 
ground  for  your  client.” 

Outside  of  the  railway  stations,  especially  that  of 
the  Great  Western  of  France,  a  certain  number  of 
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rowdies  are  to  be  met  with  offering  you  branches  of 
Lilac  at  very  low  prices.  How  did  they  become 
possessors  of  the  flowery  shrub  ?  Could  they  be 
retail  dealers  ?  Not  at  all.  They  simply  carry  on 
the  trade  of  thieves,  and  thus  stock  themselves  with 
stolen  Lilac.  These  ambulatory  sellers  leave  by  the 
last  train  at  night,  for  no  matter  what  station, 
bound  for  some  small  village  around  Paris,  prowl 
during  the  night  round  those  large  gardens  having 
Lilac  trees,  climb  to  the  top  of  walls,  cut  away  the 
Lilac  till  the  morning,  and  after  pillaging  thus  the 
rich  mansion  gardens,  take  the  first  early  train  back 
to  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  terminus 
begin  selling  their  loot,  even  in  the  very  arrival  yard 
of  the  railway,  where  they  find  many  innocent 
customers,  who  thus  help  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
stolen  property,  and  so  save  them  from  being 
captured  as  criminals.  Each  night  they  operate  in 
the  same  way  pending  the  duration  of  the  Lilac 
season. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon,  the  park-keepers  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  outside  Paris,  await  the  many 
people  that  congregate  at  the  several  exit  gates,  and 
politely  ask  them  to  hand  or  give  up  their  twigs — 
sometimes  they  have  respectable  bundles  after  their 
day’s  “collection.”  But  the  keepers  themselves 
confess,  that  notwithstanding  their  vigilant  and  vig¬ 
orous  watching,  they  are  quite  unable  to  prevent  the 
promeneiirs  from  trampling  on  the  flower-beds,  and 
breaking  off  Lilac  branches.  Parisians  have  such  a 
strong  passion  for  flowers,  that  nothing  can  stop 
their  audacity  in  appropriating  either  Lilac  or 
Laburnum,  Acacia,  etc.,  following  the  season.  Those 
persons  who  return  home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
from  the  country,  carrying  bunches  of  Lilac,  etc., 
must  produce  on  their  arrival  at  some  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  a  laisser-passer  for  the  tax  collectors  who 
stand  on  duty;  this  "pass”  must  be  signed  by  the 
owner  of  th^  gardens  with  whom  the  travellers  have 
been  passing  the  day.  But  what  control  is  there  to 
prevent  their  increasing  their  bunches  when  passing 
through  a  wood  on  their  way  to  the  railway  station. 
Those  persons  who  cannot  produce  their  friend’s 
pass  for  their  “load”  of  lilac,  the  latter  is  taken 
from  them,  but  no  fine  is  inflicted,  as  it  would  be  too 
troublesome  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  loot,  and  of  its 
owner’s  identity.  The  confiscated  property  is  des¬ 
troyed.  Another  class  of  forgetters  of  the  Decalogue, 
besides  bicyclists,  are  the  rich  ladies  who  drive, 
about  in  their  carriages  for  an  “  outing  ”  to  the 
woods,  and  give  instructions  to  their  coachmen, 
*'  when  passing  a  good  looking  lilac  shrub,  to  stop, 
alight,  cut  some  branches  off,  and  place  them  under 
the  box  seat.”  What  a  serious  charge  against  the 
fair  sex  !  Flowers  tempt  them  like  apples. — Ned  de 
Reniwc. 

- •*— - ' 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

The  spring  bedding  is  now  about  past  its  best, 
although  a  few  Tulips  yet  linger.  The  most 
prominent  display  consists  of  the  numerous  long 
beds  of  Polyanthus,  which  have  flowered  most 
profusely,  but  still  retain  sufficient  to  show  what 
they  have  been.  Plants  a  foot  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter  should  demonstrate  what  could  be  done 
with  these  old-fashioned  flowers  even  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  them  is  that  the  flowers  are  confined  to 
shades  of  yellow  with  a  few  white  ones.  We  hope 
the  strain  will  be  improved  with  the  addition  of  rose, 
crimson,  purple,  and  other  shades,  when  the  beds 
are  again  filled  with  them.  Some  of  the  circular 
beds  are  filled  with  Myosotis  sylvatica  ;  and  the  beds 
and  borders  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  becoming 
gay  with  Paeonies,  Irises,  Fy rethrums.  Candytufts, 
Woodruff,  Veronica  gentianoides,  Doronicums,  and 
others  in  season. 

The  walls  are  interesting  and  even  gay  in  places 
with  climbing  China  Roses,  Clematis  of  several 
kinds,  including  some  fine  specimens  of  Clematis 
montana  now  covered  with  its  myriads  of  white 
flowers.  Several  large  specimens  of  Wistaria  are 
loaded  with  their  pale  bluish  blossoms ;  and  a  tall 
plant  of  the  Banksian  Rose  is  flowering  profusely 
on  the  wall  of  the  old  orangery.  In  the  beds  and 
shrubberies  the  Rhododendrons  are  gay.  The 
Scarlet  and  other  Thorns  are  fragrant  and  attractive, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Lilacs  which  are  now  past 
their  best,  except  in  the  more  sheltered  and  shaded 
places.  The  Weigelas  are  already  in  full  bloom  and 
Philadelphus  coronarius  is  not  very  far  behind. 


For  the  middle  of  May  many  of  the  things  are  very 
early. 

The  Elizabethan  garden,  formal  as  it  is,  vies  with 
the  more  modern  one  for  attention,  and  attracts 
many  visitors.  The  wall  on  one  side  of  the  square 
is  covered  with  a  large  Wistaria  in  full  bloom,  while 
the  opposite  one  is  covered  with  Ivy.  The  narrow 
border  round  the  sides  of  the  lower  square  is  one 
mass  of  deep  purple,  produced  by  Phlox  amoena,  a 
most  useful  spring  bedding  subject.  Dwarf  China 
Roses  are  also  flowering  in  those  narrow  borders. 
The  yellow  Rock  Alyssum  is  noticeable  here,  but  is 
even  more  extensively  used  round  the  edges  of  the 
shrubberies  in  another  place.  Paeonies,  Wallflowers, 
and  Candytufts  also  serve  to  brighten  the  otherwise 
stony  features  of  this  antique  style  of  gardening. 
- - 

ARAUCARIAS. 

The  generic  name  of  Araucaria  is  derived  from  a 
tribe  of  Chilian  natives,  the  Araucanos  Indians,  who 
occupied  the  district  where  this  Pine  (A.  imbricata) 
was  first  discovered  in  1796.  The  timber  of  some 
varieties  is  valuable,  while  the  seeds  of  others  form 
an  important  article  of  food.  Indeed,  the  seeds  of  A. 
Bidwilli,  the  Australian  "  Bunya  Bunya,”  are  of 
sufficient  importance  in  this  respect  to  have  been 
protected  by  the  Queensland  Government,  who  have 
for  some  years  prohibited  its  being  felled  for  timber. 
This  grand  and  useful  Pine  is  only  found  in  a  small 
district  of  Queensland,  and  the  natives  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  harvest  festivals  around  them  at 
certain  periods,  groups  of  trees  being  claimed  by  cer¬ 
tain  families  and  their  descendants.  Both  the  seeds  of 
A.  imbricata  and  A.  Bidwilli  are  crushed  and  made 
into  bread  by  the  natives  ;  while  the  Queenslanders 
also  eat  them  after  being  placed  in  water  sufficiently 
long  to  have  commenced  germination.  I  have  tried 
the  seed  of  A.  imbricata  when  at  this  stage,  and 
found  it  much  sweeter ;  they  are  also  far  from  un¬ 
pleasant  when  roasted  similar  to  the  sweet  Chest¬ 
nut. 

An  avenue  of  A.  imbricata,  formerly  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  was  one  of  the  features  in  our  nursery,  and 
originally  consisted  of  over  100  trees.  They  were 
planted  between  forty  and  fifty  years  back,  and 
formed  a  splendid  avenue;  there  are  probably 
no  better  plants  in  England.  This  species  is  also 
called  the  Monkey’s  Puzzle,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  it  is  presumed  a  monkey  would  have  in  climb¬ 
ing  it.  Our  lads  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  them 
in  order  to  collect  sparrows’  eggs,  several  colonies  of 
which  persisted  in  building  among  their  branches  in 
spite  of  frequent  removal.  As  squirrels  have  also 
been  seen  In  the  trees,  eating  the  seeds  that  had 
lodged  between  or  upon  the  points  of  the  needles, 
this  common  name  of  Monkey’s  Puzzle  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  It  was  many  years  before  fertile  seed  was 
produced  in  this  country,  the  trees  not  being  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  the  sexes  meeting. 
At  two  different  seasons  I  have  noted  a  monoecious 
plant  in  our  collection,  but  neither  of  them  have 
retained  this  characteristic  in  after  seasons. 

A  well-shaped  female  tree,  when  loaded  with 
fertilised  cones,  is  a  handsome  sight,  as  may  readily 
be  imagined  when  I  state  that  a  cone,  now  before 
me,  measures  some  20  in.  in  circumference,  and  is 
9  in.  deep.  It  also  weighs  a  trifle  over  three  pounds, 
and  was  procured  from  a  tree  carrying  upwards  of 
sixty  cones.  When  cut  green,  and  slightly  varnished, 
they  make  a  showy  ornament.  If  not  secured  early 
enough  they  split  up  as  the  seed  ripens.  The  male 
catkins  of  this  species  vary  in  length  from  4  to  6  in., 
and  like  the  cones,  form  a  showy  feature,  being  borne 
in  much  greater  profusion  than  the  latter.  Cones 
are  two  years  arriving  at  maturity,  and  will  grow  a 
fair  size  without  fertilisation.  It  is  during  the 
second  summer  that  their  chief  size  and  weight  is 
put  on,  those  that  were  not  fertilised  dropping  off  in 
the  spring.  In  1890  this  avenue  produced  about 
eight  bushels  of  good  seeds,  while  the  past  autumn 
realised  a  little  over  eleven  bushels.  Some  of  the 
trees  have  never  borne  either  catkins  or  cones,  and 
the  belief  that  emale  plants  formed  the  most 
symmetrical  tree  is  not  borne  out  among  this  collec¬ 
tion,  several  of  each  sex  being  of  entirely  different 
character  as  regards  form  and  size,  although  all 
were  planted  at  the  same  time.  The  seed  commands 
a  ready  market  at  an  average  of  five  shillings  per 
pound,  but  is  of  little  value  unless  sown  within  a 
few  weeks  from  maturity.  Seeds  imported  when 
transit  was  of  long  duration  compared  to  the  present, 
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germinated  very  inferior  to  home  saved.  Continental 
growers  are  greatly  in  favour  of  home  grown  seed, 
and  were  the  chief  purchasers  of  our  crops. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sow  in  heat,  as  so  frequently 
advised,  a  cool  pit  or  frame  being  ample  protection. 
Sow  them  in  peaty  loam  of  considerable  depth, 
pressing  each  seed  into  the  soil  point  downwards, 
and  just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  whole.  They  will 
soon  germinate,  and  the  following  spring  will  push 
the  upper  part  of  the  seed  above  ground.  At  this 
stage,  generally  during  April  and  May,  it  is  well  to 
see  that  the  tops  of  the  seeds  are  well  moistened 
occasionally,  otherwise  they  cling  to  the  young 
plant  too  tightly  to  be  cast  off  in  a  natural  manner. 
From  this  period  full  air  and  light  should  be  given. 
Two  years  in  the  seed  bed  is  sufficiently  long,  as  if 
not  moved  early  the  strong  top  root,  which  is 
particularly  prominent  in  seedlings  of  all  Pines, 
renders  it  rather  risky  to  transplant.  After  the  first 
transplantation  they  move  very  readily,  and  owing 
to  their  peculiarity  of  growing  equally  fast  at  all 
seasons,  there  is  no  time  more  suitable  for  their 
removal  than  another.  Experience  and  observation 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  sentence. 
On  an  average  the  seedlings  will  reach  about  a  foot 
.m  height  during  the  first  six  years,  after  which  they 
grow  more  rapidly.  When  three  to  four  feet  high 
they  frequently  make  two  or  three  feet  of  growth 
during  a  season. 

Hardly  any  tree  is  more,  handsome  in  the  park  or 
centre  of  a  large  lawn  than  this  Chilian  Pine ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  the  soil,  particularly  the  subsoil, 
be  of  a  suitable  character,  otherwise  the  trees 
deteriorate  very  rapidly  after  having  attained  fair 
proportions.  Araucaria  imbricata  is  frequently  met 
with  in  front  of  villa  residences.  Probably  no 
worse  position  could  be  found,  the  close  surround¬ 
ings  of  other  trees  giving  them  a  heavy  and  by  no 
means  so  pleasing  an  appearance  as  when  seen  at  a 
little  distance.  Town  atmosphere  is  also  against 
them.  A  deep  loam  of  a  moist  and  cool  nature, 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  suits  them  admirably,  but 
unless  the  subsoil  be  congenial,  the  branches  soon 
put  on  a  starved  and  rusty  appearance,  while  the 
lower  branches  die  and  entirely  destroy  the  perfect 
and  handsome  contour  of  this  Pine.  Unsuitable 
soil  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  wretchedly  gaunt 
specimens  so  frequently  found  after  a  height  of  some 
20  ft.  is  reached. 

No  frosts  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  affected  our 
Araucarias  ;  and  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I  have 
seen  was  the  whole  avenue  clothed  with  frozen  snow 
and  icicles  glittering  in  the  moonlight.  The  graceful 
sweep  of  the  lower  branches  of  a  quantity  of  well- 
furnished  specimens  is  very  different  to  the  unhappy 
appearance  this  noble  plant  so  often  presents. — P.R. 
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MAGNOLIA  LENNEI. 

The  beauty  of  this  hybrid  is  now  being  recognised 
by  many  planters,  and  the  shrub  can  hardly  fail  to 
get  more  popularly  and  extensively  planted  in  the 
near  future.  Planted  on  the  grass  in  the  botanical 
grounds  at  Kew  it  has  been  very  interesting  for  some 
time  past.  For  size  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
flowers,  there  is  nothing  more  distinct  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  three  sepals  are  relatively  small, 
oblong,  white  and  tinted  with  pale  purple  externally  . 
After  a  time  they  become  reflexed,  but  the  six  large 
petals  remain  erect,  forming  a  globular  or  balloon¬ 
shaped  flower  of  great  beauty.  The  three  outer  ones 
are  the  largest  and  deep  purple  externally  ;  the  three 
nner  ones  are  smaller,  but  even  richer  in  colour. 
The  plant  is  a  hybrid  between  M.  obovata  discolor 
and  M.  conspicua,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  for 
gardens  even  of  limited  extent. 


GARDEN  AND  WATERING  HOSE. 

When  a  drought  sets  in,  watering  hoses  are 
immediately  in  demand,  and  should  it  have  to  be 
purchased,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  which 
kind  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  When  so  many 
hoses  are  advertised,  each  claiming  their  respective 
advantages,  it  seems  difficult  to  make  a  selection  ; 
but  on  one  point  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  is  the 
advantage  of  a  non-kinkable  hose  pipe  over  those  in 
which  a  bend  in  the  pipe  causes  a  stoppage  in  the 
flow  of  water.  If  this  pipe  is  to  be  dragged  over 


rough  pathways  a  non-kinkable  hose  with  a  good 
stout  outer  covering  of  rubber  will  stand  a  large 
amount  of  rough  usage.  The  strongest  of  all  is 
undoubtedly  armoured  hose  ;  but  it  is  well  to  define 
its  characteristics.  It  should  be  a  hose  of  the  best 
quality  rubber  protected  by  a  coil  of  galvanised 
steel  wire  so  wound  that  the  wire  should  grip  the, 
hose.  Many  imitations  of  this  spring  steel  armour¬ 
ing  are  now  on  the  market ;  but  these  hoses  are 
bound  with  soft  wire,  which  if  trodden  upon  flattens 
down  and  permanently  destroys  the  water  way, 
rendering  the  hose  pipe  useless.  Amongst  the 
worst  imitators  of  the  genuine  article  are  the 
Germans,  who  are  sending  over  a  large  quantity  of 
inferior  hose  bound  with  wire  which  has  no  gripping 
qualities  and  which  therefore  readily  comes  to  grief. 
The  introduction  of  the  original  Sphincter  Grip 
Amoured  Hose  must  undoubtedly  be  credited  to 
Messrs.  Merryweather,  who  have,  we  understand, 
recently  erected  new  steam  machinery  for  its  manu¬ 
facture,  and  who  inform  us  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  show  this  apparatus  to  those  interested,  at  their 
Greenwich  works.  The  method  of  making  the 
genuine  Sphincter  Grip  Hose  is  covered  by  a  number 
of  patents,  which  appear  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Merryweather,  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Reddaway  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  both  of  which 
firms  are  well  known  in  their  respective  trades. 


object  when  in  bloom,  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  bracts.  Two  ovate  or  triangular, 
bronzy-purple  ones  occupy  the  lower  or  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  inflorescence.  Two  much  larger 
obovate-elliptic  ones  stand  up  at  the  back  like  the 
ears  of  some  animals.  They  are  bronzy-purple  at  the 
base  and  pale,  greenish  straw-coloured  upwards, 
netted  with  green  and  purple.  Numerous  long, 
thread-like  processes  of  a  bronzy-purple  at  the  base 
and  white  upwards,  hang  down  from  amongst  the 
flowers.  The  latter  are  deep  maroon-purple,  and 
six-lobed  with  reflexed  segments.  The  pedun¬ 
cles  and  petioles  are  of  a  blackish,  metallic  purple, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  weird  aspect  of  the 
plant.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  and  conspicuous  sub¬ 
ject  to  have  in  a  collection  of  stove  plants.  A  well 
flowered  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Stove  at  Kew. 
It  is  about  i8  in.  high. 


THE  APPLE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  now  that  our  Apple  cannot 
be  the  tree  spoken  off,  because  it  neither  answers  the 
description  given  of  it,  neither  is  it  met  with  in 
Palestine  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  climate  being 
quite  unsuitable  to  it.  Some  lay  claim  for  the 
Apricot ;  now  this  again  will  not  succeed  in  southern 
Palestine,  and  how  can  the  description  of  Apples  of 
Gold  in  Pictures  of  Silver  be  applied  to  it.  The 
flowers  are  not  white  or  silvery,  and  they  precede  for 
some  months  the  fruit ;  surely  it  must  have  been  the 
Orange  Tree  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
when  he  penned  the  phrase — most  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Orange  with  its  bright  golden  fruit  em¬ 
bedded  among  dense  masses  of  foliage  and  bespangled 
with  its  white  flowers  in  abundance.  At  the  present 
time  the  Orange  flourishes  in  Palestine.  We  are 
aware  of  the  contention  respecting  the  time  of  its 
introduction  into  western  Asia,  but  there  are  many 
things  yet  to  learn  respecting  the  Bible,  and  among 
them  this  may  yet  have  fresh  light  thrown  upon  it  by 
modern  research. —  IV.B.G. 


RICHARDIA  PENTLANDII. 

Of  all  the  yellow  Richardias  that  have  turned  up  in 
this  country  recently,  this  seems  to  be  the  best 
yellow  amongst  them.  The  spathe  possesses  very 
little  green,  not  so  much  in  fact  as  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  common  white  one.  The  spathe  is 
much  convolute  at  the  base,  with  a  short,  spreading 
lamina  and  a  short,  cuspidate  point.  The  inner 
face  is  slightly  wrinkled,  but  that  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  a  permanent  character.  The  whole  is  golden- 
yellow  externally  and  internally,  with  exception  of  a 
large  black  blotch  at  the  base  and  nearly  surround¬ 
ing  the  spadix.  A  flowering  plant  may  be  seen  in 
the  Begonia  house  at  Kew.  It  is  certainly  an  acqui¬ 
sition  to  garden  plants. 


SENECIO  SAGITTIFOLIUS. 

In  this  we  have  a  species  which  is  very  unlike  any 
of  our  common  Ragworts,  whether  annual  or 
perennial.  It  is  new  to  this  country,  having  only 
flowered  at  Kew  for  the  first  time  last  year.  A 
plant  has  been  flowering  freely  in  the  Cape  House  at 
Kew  for  sometime  past,  while  others  may  be  seen  in 
the  Succulent  and  Temperate  houses.  The  stems 
are  5ft.  to  6ft.  high  corymbosely  branched  on  the 
top  and  bearing  numerous  heads,  each  about  as 
broad  as  a  florin.  The  disc  is  golden  yellow  and 
the  rays  milk  white.  They  have  the  unmistakable 
smell  of  a  Ragwort,  but  independently  of  that  are  dis¬ 
tinct  and  even  showy.  The  species  comes  from 
Monte  Video,  and  no  doubt  grows  much  taller  there 
under  favourable  conditions.  The  plants  at  Kew 
are  in  pots.  The  specific  name  applies  to  the 
leaves,  which,  if  not  exactly  arrow-shaped,  are 
something  approaching  it.  The  lamina  is  ovate, 
suddenly  contracted  at  the  base,  and  slightly  auricled, 
while  the  petiole  is  winged  in  the  upper  portion 
with  a  toothed  or  lacerated  wing.  The  stem  leaves 
gradually  become  sessile  towards  the  top  of  the 
stem.  All  are  thinly  cottony  on  the  surface,  while 
the  stems  are  even  more  so  and  hoary. 

ROUPELLIA  GRATA. 

A  flowering  specimen  of  this  fragant,  shrubby 
climber  may  be  see  in  the  Stove  at  Kew,  trained  up 
a  rafter.  The  flowers^  are  tubular  with  a  five-lobed 
recurved  lamina,  and  are  borne  in  terminal  cymes. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  deep  purple  red  while 
still  in  bud,  but  when  expanded  the  tube  is  rose 
externally  and  the  lamina  pink,  washed  or  suffused 
with  white.  The  leaves  are  broadly  oblong,  leathery, 
evergreen  and  shiny.  As  the  species  comes  from 
Sierra  Leone,  it  requires  a  stove  temperature. 


MESEMBRYANTHUM  CRYSTALINUM 
AS  A  VEGETABLE. 

The  Ice  plant,  very  generally  grown  in  large  gardens 
for  garnishing  purposes,  is  just  one  of  those  things 
which  will  do  well  in  a  dry  season,  and  very  refresh¬ 
ing  it  is  to  look  upon  it  when  all  around  is  more  or  less 
parched  up,  to  see  it  luxuriating  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
light  bespangled  as  if  with  so  many  icicles.  There 
is  yet  another  use  to  which  it  may  often  be  put  to 
advantage,  and  in  view  of  its  being  done  we  would 
urge  upon  those  who  grow  a  little  either  out  of 
curiosity  or  for  garnishing,  to  grow  more  of  it, 
because  it  is  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  Spinach, 
and  can  be  easily  had  in  plenty  when  that  most  ex¬ 
cellent  vegetable  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Some  even 
prefer  the  Ice  plant  to  the  New  Zealand  Spinach. 
We  have  used  both  at  the  same  time  largely,  and 
found  that  the  one  was  as  well  liked  by  most  of 
those  who  tasted  it  as  the  other,  so  that  where  space 
is  limited  and  the  Ice  plant  is  in  request  for  other 
purposes  it  might  be  grown  for  Spinach,  and  the 
New  Zealand  Spinach  may  be  dispensed  with. — 
IF.  B.  G. 

PEARS  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  noted  your  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
paper  regarding  River’s  Pear  Fertility.  I  have 
grown  it  for  several  years  in  a  cold  Orchard  House, 
and  find  it  very  good  in  every  way.  It  is  true  to  its 
name,  being  a  splendid  cropper,  and  it  has  very  good 
flavour,  grown  and  ripened  under  glass.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  last  year.  It  is  very  odd  how 
some  varieties  of  Pears  ripened  under  glass  come 
quite  flavourless,  e.g.,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien- 
When  I  commenced  Orchard  House  culture,  I  grew 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  Pear  to  look  at,  but  they 
were  quite  destitute  of  flavour  or  sweetness.  By  re¬ 
moving  the  pot  trees  out  of  doors  when  the  fruits 
are  partly  grown  and  ripening,  they  come  very  good. 
Olivier  de  Serres  ripened  under  glass  has  a  strong 
and  very  fine  flavour  and  is  sweet.  Josephine  de 
Malines  also  is  very  good. — M.  McLaven,  Feynielee, 
MuvtU,  Aberdeen. 


THE  WITCH  PLANT. 

Such  is  the  appellation  sometimes  given  to  Lacca 
cristata,  which  is  a  singular  as  well  as  a  striking 


THE  RIPENING  OF  FRUIT. 

There  are  three  stages  in  fruit-growing.  Young 
fruit  is  .ike  leaves,  it  takes  up  carbonic  acid  and 
gives  out  oxygen,  being  helped  somewhat  by  the 
leaves.  In  ripening  it  ceases  w'orking  for  itself,  and 
reverse  its  action,  taking  up  oxygen  and  giving  off 
carbonic  acid.  The  fruit  flavours  are  acquired  in 
ripening  ;  of  them,  or  what  goes  to  produce  them, 
we  know  little.  There  is  another  change,  that  of 
acid  to  sugar ;  this  occurs  mostly  after  growth 
ceases.  In  some  fruits,  however,  considerable 
change  occurs  at  the  same  time  that  the  size  is 
rapidly  increasing.  In  Grapes,  the  acid  decreases 
constantly  in  proportion  to  the  sugar  ;  it  is  thought 
it  does  not  turn  into  sugar,  but  that  the  sugar  is 
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brought  in  by  growth  from  the  leaves.  There  are 
two  periods  of  ripening— one  on  the  tree,  the  other 
afterwards  ;  some  ripen  entirely  on  the  plant,  others 
grow  better  after  picking.  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  Blackberries  gain  to  a  certain  extent 
after  picking  ;  the  Grape  never  ripens  after  picking, 
but  remains  in  the  same  condition  it  was  when 
picked,  except  that  evaporation  may  remove  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  water.  The  Pear  is  always 
better  if  picked  a  few  days  before  it  would  naturally 
drop  from  the  tree.  The  Apple  follows  a  middle 
course,  partly  ripening  on  the  tree  and  completing 
the  process  in  the  fruit-house  or  cellar.  After  fruit 
is  fully  ripe,  we  wish  to  keep  it  for  use  either  fresh, 
dried,  or  preserved.  The  ferments  become  active  in 
ripening,  and  continue  their  work  afterward.  There 
are  minute  fungous  growths  that  spring  from  spores 
floating  in  the  air.  Plucked  fruits  are  essentially 
dead  matter,  and  thus  are  liable  to  attacks  from  the 
destructive  bacteria  of  the  fungous  growth. — G.  C. 
CaldweH,  in  Mark  Lane  Express. 

- H*- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Crystal  Palace,  May  gth  and  lotli. — The  great  summer 
exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Palace.  The 
arrangement  of  the  plants  was  different  from  that  of 
former  occasions.  The  groups  and  classes  were 
scattered  through  the  whole  building,  but  the  central 
area  was  kept  as  open  as  possible  for  the  convenience 
of  those  promenading  to  and  fro  in  the  building.  The 
scattered  tables  here  were  occupied  with  dwarf 
plants,  while  the  tall  subjects  and  large  groups  of 
every  kind  were  relegated  to  the  side  areas.  Cut 
flowers,  groups  of  Roses,  miscellaneous  exhibits  and 
table  decorations  were  confined  to  the  central 
transept.  The  latter  exhibits  were  numerous,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Albert  Offer, 
Handcross  Park  Gardens,  Crawley.  His  specimens 
were  the  smallest  of  any,  but  presented  a  fresh  and 
healthy  appearance  and  good  culture.  His  best 
plants  were  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
Statice  profusa,  Clivia  miniata  splendens,  Darwinia 
fuchsioides.  Azalea  Roi  de  Holland  and  A.  Barronne 
de  Vriere.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott, 
Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  Coventry,  and  Mr.  H.  James, 
West  Norwood,  were  equal  second,  and  had  huge 
plants  of  Erica  Cavendishi,  E.  affinis,  E.  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor,  Epacris  miniata  splendens,  &c.  Mr 
J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  took  the  third  position. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  best  nine  Azaleas  in 
large  conical  well-flowered  bushes  of  Due  de  Nassau, 
Roi  de  Holland,  Jean  Vervaene  and  others.  Mr. 
A.  Offer  was  second  :  and  Mr.  H.  James  came  in 
third.  The  leading  prize  for  nine  fine-foliage 
plants  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Offer  with  huge  speci¬ 
mens  of  Croton  angustifolium,  Anthurium  magnifi- 
cum,  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Eucephalartos  Alten- 
steinii,  &c.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Finch, 
and  Mr.  H.  James  was  third.  Mr.  A.  Offer  again  came 
to  the  front  with  F'erns,  showing^some  large  and 
healthy  specimens.  Mr.  William  Howe,  gardener 
to  Henry  Tate,  Esq  ,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common, 
took  the  second  place ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
H.  James.  The  same  order  was  maintained  for 
Crotons,  those  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Offer  being  large 
and  handsomely  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.  Elfindale  Lodge, 
Herne  Hill,  had  the  best  twelve  Dracaenas,  which 
were  evenly  proportioned  in  size  and  well  coloured; 
Mr.  William  Howe  and  Mr.  A.  Offer  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  Messrs.  J,  Laing  &  Sons 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Caladiums,  which  formed 
a  large  group  replete  with  much  variety  and  hand¬ 
some  colouring,  and  deservedly  took  the  first  award. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  John  Odell,  Goulds  Green, 
Hillingdon,  took  the  first  and  second  prizes  re¬ 
spectively,  both  for  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums. 
The  best  of  the  four  exhibits  was  the  first  prize,  one 
for  fancy  kinds  which  were  wonderfully  well  flowered. 
Lady  Carrington,  Ellen  Beck,  Princess  Teck  and 
Ambassadress  were  the  best  flowered  sorts,  but  all 
were  good.  Mr.  Thos.  Crosswell,  gardener  to  W. 
M.  Bullivant,  Esq.,  Homewood,  Eden  Park,  Becken¬ 
ham,  had  the  best  Calceolarias.  The  leading  prize 
for  eighteen  Azaleas  was  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  with 
small,  conical,  well-flowered  bushes.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham. 


Mr.  C.  Turner  again  came  to  the  front  with  eighteen 
pot  Roses,  which  were  well  furnished  with  large  and 
fresh  blooms.  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
took  the  second  award  in  this  case.  Mr.  A.  Offer  had 
the  best  Palms  in  huge  specimens  of  Kentia  Canter- 
buryana,  &c.,  Mr.  W.  Finch  and  Mr.  H.  James  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  Lycopods,  which  were  moderate 
in  size  and  fresh.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill, 
Bath,  had  the  best  twenty-four  Pansies  in  pots  ;  all 
were  fancy  varieties  and  good  for  this  early  time  of 
the  year.  Mr.  T.  P.  MacGregor,  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hay,  North  House,  Putney  Hill,  was 
second  with  some  pretty  bedding  Violas.  Mr.  W. 
Salmon,  Elder  Road,  West  Norwood,  was  third  with 
seedlings.  The  first  award  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous,  bulbous  and  alpine  plants,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
The  collection  was  large  and  varied,  including  Lilium 
dahuricum.  Spiraea  palmata,  Silene  virginica.  Phlox 
canadensis,  Saxifraga  calyciflora,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  and  many  other  fine  things.  Messrs- 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  taking 
the  first  prizes  for  both  singles  and  doubles,  which 
were  very  fine,  especially  the  latter  class.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Alpine  Auriculas, 
which  were  fresh  and  varied.  Mr.  J.  Portbury, 
gardener  to  W.  N.  Troy,  Esq  ,  Ripon  House,  Putney 
Heath,  took  the  first  award  for  dinner  table  plants, 
which  were  neat  and  handsome ;  Mr.  C.  Lane 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Burntwood,  Caterham^ 
Surrey,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  P.  MacGregor  was 
third.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  had  by  far  the  best 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  consisting  of 
Palms,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Dracaenas, 
Orchids,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Finch  was  second,  but  his 
group  was  too  flat  ;  Mr.  H.  James  was  third.  Mr. 
W.  Finch  and  Mr.  C.  Lane  had  the  prizes  for  cut 
flowers  of  s^ove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  first 
having  by  far  the  best  exhibit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  includ¬ 
ing  shrubs.  Numerous  miscellanous  exhibits  added 
considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  show.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  F'orest  Hill,  had  a  large  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Lilies, 
Irises,  Violas,  Tulips,  Paeonies,&c.  They  also  hada 
table  of  Caladiums,  Coleus,  &c.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had 
a  small  table  of  single  and  double,  tuberous  Begonias 
in  fresh  and  neat  condition,  including  some  fine 
varieties.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
had  a  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Rogersia 
podophylla,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  and  the  rare  Arum 
proboscideum.  He  also  had  a  general  collection  of 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  Tree  Paeonies,  Azaleas  and 
New  Holland  plants.  Tree  Paeony  Reine  Elizabeth 
was  very  fine.  Mr.  Geo.  May,  Upper  Teddington, 
had  a  group  of  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  which  is  now 
so  popular.  Mr.  James  Pike,  Acton,  W.,  had  also  a 
fine  group  of  the  same  Carnation.  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Brighton,  had  a  pretty 
group  of  Boronia  serrulata  and  Leschenaultia.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Leakey, 
gardener  to  J.  M.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Kuparra,  Upper 
Norwood.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  a  very  large  group  of  Roses  in  front  of  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey  had  a  smaller  group 
of  Roses  and  cut  flowers,  including  Marechal  Niel. 
- ^ - 

MANCHESTER  WHITSUNTIDE  SHOW. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  National  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  which  was  opened  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Old  Trafford  on  the  nth  inst.,  was  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  recent  years,  and  especially 
rich  as  regards  the  display  of  groups  and  of  Orchids 
in  particular;  but  though  the  weather  was  fine  the 
first  two  days,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  not  so 
large  by  any  means  as  could  be  desired.  The  grand 
specimen  Orchids  that  used  to  come  from  the  late 
Mr.  George  Hardy’s  collection  were  undoubtedly 
missed,  but  in  a  great  measure  their  absence  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  contributions  of  others,  and 
some  new  exhibitors.  For  a  group  of  Orchids  in 
bloom,  Mr.  Stevens,  gardener  to  J.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Stone,  came  in  first  with  a  grand  lot,  the  second 
award  going  to  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton- 
on-Mersey,  and  the  third  to  S.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Wilmslow.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  an  old 
and  most  successful  competitor  at  old  Trafford,  was 
again  present  in  his  accustomed  good  form,  securing 
the  premier  award  for  a  Nurseryman’s  group  of 


Orchids,  and  for  a  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias 
beating  in  the  former  competition  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  and  in  the  latter,  T 
Statter,  Esq  ,  of  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield.  Mr.  Cypher 
also  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Den- 
drobiums,  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  ten  Azaleas,  the 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  the  third  prize  for  a  collection  of  Cypri- 
pediums  in  bloom,  in  which  competition  W.  R.  Lee, 
Esq.,  Andinshaw,  was  first,  and  T.  Statter.  Esq., 
second.  The  best  fifteen  Orchids  in  bloom  came 
from  E.  Ashworth,  Esq  ,  the  second  award  going 
to  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.  ;  while  for  ten  specimen  Orchids, 
the  first  prize,  a  silver  cup,  went  to  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  while  a  similar  premier  award  went  to  F.  Hardy. 
Esq.,  for  a  group  cf  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
J.  Thompsom,  Esq.,  and  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  taking 
the  other  prizes.  For  twenty  Orchids  in  bloom  a 
silver  cup  was  awarded  to  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne ;  and  Mr.  Statter  also  secured  another 
cup  for  a  collection  of  hybrid  Orchids. 

The  winning  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  and  which  were  exceedingly 
good,  came  from  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Pease,  Darlington,  Miss  Lord,  Ashton-on-Mersey 
and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &  Son,  Liverpool,  and  in  an 
amateurs’  class  for  a  smaller  group  Miss  Lord  came  in 
first,  Mrs.  Blair,  Whalley  Range,  taking  the  second 
prize.  Next  to  the  groups  the  collections  of  Roses 
created  the  most  interest,  grand  lots  being  staged  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  who  were  first  and  second  in  the  order 
named,  James  Brown.  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey,  coming 
in  third.  In  other  classes  Mr.  Brown  secured  a 
Silver  Cup  for  twelve  Roses  in  pots,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  a  first  prize  for  t  A'enty. 

Other  first  prizes  went  to  R.  P.  Gill,  Esq.,  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants ; 
to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  for  a  dozen  show  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  to  John  Heywood,  Esq  ,  for  a  collection 
of  plants  grown  in  the  township  of  Stretford  ;  and  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead.  Sale,  for  a  beautiful 
group  of  twenty  hardy  Ferns.  Miscellaneous  groups 
as  usual  played  an  important  part,  and  among  them 
were  a  very  fine  collection  of  Orchids  and  new 
plants,  six  of  which  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates,  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Flolloway;  a  collection  of  new  plants  from 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans  ;  showy  collec¬ 
tions  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth. 
Shuttleworth  &Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  London;  and 
Carnations  from  Mr.  James  Pike,  South  Acton, 
London. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Cyanophyllum  magnificum.  —  Those  who 
possess  old  plants  of  this  fine  foliaged  stove 
plant  can  get  a  good  stock  of  it  by  taking  off  the 
lading  points  as  cuttings.  The  stool  should  still  be 
kept  in  a  propagating  pit  or  stove,  where  it  will,  in 
due  course,  throw  out  side  shoots  to  be  succeeded 
by  others  as  they  are  taken  off. 

Clerodendr-ons.— Old  plants  of  C.  falax  should 
have  their  leading  shoots  pinched  if  they  are 
inclined  to  push  away  in  advance  of  the  others,  so 
as  to  secure  a  greater  number  of  flowering  stems. 
Of  course  this  stopping  must  suffice,  otherwise 
flowers  cannot  be  expected  in  autumn.  Young 
plants  of  C.  Balfourianum  should  be  stopped  several 
times  if  need  be  to  obtain  bushy  plants,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  lay  a  good  foundation  from  which 
numerous  shoots  can  be  obtained  for  training  into 
shapely  specimens. 

Begonias  for  Winter  Flowering. — To  obtain 
good  bushy  plants  to  be  in  full  bloom  by  Christmas, 
the  cuttings  should  now  be  taken  off  and  rooted  forth¬ 
with.  The  garden  hybrids  that  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  are  now  very  numerous,  and  some  are  very 
beautiful.  The  old  B.  insignis  need  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  for  it  is  still  deserving  of  the  cultivator’s 
best  care.  Other  good  kinds  are  B.  sempervirens 
rosea,  B.  s.  carminata  gigantea,  B.  gloire  de  Sceau, 
B.  gloire  de  Nancy,  and  many  others  according  to 
the  grower’s  fancy. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.— Cuttings  of  this 
may  be  rooted  to  form  young  plants  for  succession; 
but  old  ones  grown  in  standard  form  with  single 
stems  of  varying  heights  are  very  pretty  and  allow 
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the  flowering  racemes  to  be'suspended  in  a'graceful 
fashion. 

Poinsettias. — The  more  forward  of  the  growths 
will  now  be  sufficiently  long  to  be  taken  off  and 
rooted.  Slip  them  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood, 
using  a  sharp  knife.  They  will  form  the  earliest 
batch,  and  generally  have  the  largest  heads.  The 
best  plan  is  to  place  them  separately  in  thumb  pots, 
using  light  sandy  soil. 

Eranthemums. — If  already  rooted,  pot  off  the 
young  plants  at  once,  and  when  established  in  the 
fresh  soil,  pinch  out  the  leading  shoot,  and  repeat 
this  as  growth  continues  till  a  bushy  foundation  for 
well-furnished  plants  is  formed. 

Temperature  in  the  Stove.  —  The  night 
temperature  should  now  be  kept  at  70°,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionate  rise  by  day.  The  paths  and  all  available 
spaces  should  be  freely  damped  down  several  times 
a  day  and  syringing  freely  given  to  keep  down  insect 
vermin  of  all  kinds.  Close  early  to  economise  sun 
heat. 

Azaleas. — Judicious  shading  during  the  day  will 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  flowers  considerably. 
Whenever  they  get  too  far  past  their  best  as  to  be 
useless  for  decorative  purposes  the  remainder  of  the 
bloom  and  all  the  seed  vessels  should  be  removed. 
The  plants  may  then  be  put  in  a  stove  temperature 
to  encourage  good  growth  for  next  year’s  show  of 
bloom. 

Celosias. — Seeds  for  a  late  batch  may  now  be 
sown ;  the  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  a 
large  size,  but  they  will  be  useful  notwithstanding 
for  late  work  in  the  conservatory.  The  main  batch 
of  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  with  bottom 
heat,  a  high  temperature,  plenty  of  ventilation 
during  the  day,  and  close  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering  and  repotting. 

Vines. — Grapes  now  hanging  ripe  should  be  kept 
cool  and  freely  ventilated,  with  a  little  air  on  all 
night.  A  higher  temperature  should  be  maintained 
in  later  houses  where  the  fruit  is  just  colouring. 
White  Grapes,  such  as  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Buck- 
land’s  Sweetwater,  should  be  more  exposed  to  light 
than  the  black  kinds,,  elevating  the  bunches  or 
turning  aside  the  leaves  for  that  purpose.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  where 
Madersfield  Court  is  grown,  but  the  Vines  must  not 
at  any  time  lack  a  due  amount  of  water  at  the  roots, 
otherwise  the  berries  may  crack  when  the  roots  are 
heavily  watered  after  being  dry. 

Figs. — As  the  fruit  in  the  second  early  house 
approaches  maturity,  a  high  temperature  should  be 
maintained  so  that  air  can  be  given,  for  upon  that 
the  flavour  will  depend  to  a  great  extent.  Syringing 
should  be  carried  on  till  the  fruits  begin  to  soften, 
but  after  that  the  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  kept 
up  by  liberal  damping  down  of  all  available  spaces. 

Peaches  on  Open  Walls. — If  not  already 
accomplished,  the  borders  in  front  of  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  should  be  lightly 
loosened  up  with  the  fork,  and  then  covered  with  a 
coating  of  stable  manure  sufficiently  decayed  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  soil 
will  then  remain  in  a  condition  to  take  in  any  water 
that  may  be  applied  during  the  growing  season  and 
retain  it.  Disbudding  and  the  tying  down  of  the 
leading  shoots  should  be  prosecuted  diligently. 
Retain  no  shoots  except  those  actually  required  as 
bearing  ones  for  next  year. 

Strawberries. — Fresh  plantations  may  be  made 
with  the  Strawberries  that  have  been  forced  after 
the  crop  is  gathered.  Harden  them  off  and  take 
them  to  the  ground  immediately  ;  plant  and  water 
them  at  once.  If  this  is  seen  to  it  will  prevent  the 
stunting  of  the  plants  through  starvation  and  in¬ 
attention. 

Bedding  Plants. — Where  the  beds  are  not  now 
occupied  with  bedding  subjects,  the  hardier  kinds  to 
be  used  for  summer  bedding  may  be  put  out  at  once 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  a  little  later  on. 
Such  things  as  Calceolarias,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca.  Thymus,  Cerastium,  Saxifragas,  and  all  the 
hardier  subjects  used  in  carpet  bedding,  may  be  got 
into  position  at  once,  and  with  advantage,  for  they 
will  be  getting  established  while  the  ground  is  still 
moist. 

Annuals. — Attend  to  the  timely  thinning  of  these 
in  the  open  ground,  for  upon  its  being  done  early 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  Half  hardy  kinds  under  glass  should  be 
transplanted  from  the  seed  pans  long  before  they 
become  crowded.  They  suffer  less  check  when 
transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  after  being 
treated  in  this  way  than  when  taken  immediately 
from  seed  pans  or  boxes. 


QUGscions  AHD  snsuieRs 

Names  of  Plants. — E.K.  :  i,  Tiarella  cordi- 
folia ;  2,  Doronicum  austriacum  ;  3,  Pulmonaria 
officinalis ;  4,  Scilla  hispanica,  often  called  S. 
campanulata.  Ribes  aureum.  Omega'. 

'I  he  blue  flower  was  the  English  Bluebell  (Scilla 
nutans);  the  other  was  Red  Campion  (Lychnis 
diurna).  J.H .  ;  Paeonia  officinalis  flore  pleno.' 
M.C.  :  I,  Phlox  amoena  ;  2.  Phlox  subulata  ;  3, 
Veronica  gentianoides ;  4,  Clematis  montana;  5, 
Aquilegia  chrysantha.  W .M .C  :  It  is  impossible  to 
name  florists’  flowers  unless  by  those  constantly 
amongst  them;  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  help 
you.  The  best  way  would  be  to  compare  the  blooms 
with  others  in  a  properly  named  collection.  No.  2 
appears  to  be  General  Jacqueminot  :  3,  A.  K. 
Williams;  and  7  possibly  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched. — J.G. :  After  carefully 
examining  the  specimens  sent  us,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  realty  a  case  of  scorching  by  the  sun  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  The  bright  and  warm  weather 
experienced  during  the  last  month  was  all  very  well 
during  the  day,  but  for  that  very  reason  there  was 
generally  a  great  amount  of  radiation  at  night,  that 
is,  the  skies  were  clear,  and  the  nights  consequently 
cold.  In  the  absence  of  fire  heat,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  condensation  of  moisture  at  night,  and 
the  leaves  must  have  been  very  wet  in  the  morning. 
Those  farthest  away  from  the  glass  would  retain 
their  moisture  longest  and  be  most  liable  to  danger 
should  a  bright  sun  strike  upon  them.  You  have 
taken  the  safest  course  you  could  adopt  by  using  a 
little  fire  heat  at  night,  no  matter  how  warm  it 
might  have  been  during  the  day,  and  by  continuing 
it  till  the  end  of  June  would  be  much  safer  than 
letting  the  vines  take  their  chance.  You  could 
leave  a  little  ventilation  on  all  night,  if  the  weather 
is  as  warm  as  it  ought  to  be  by  that  time.  Where 
fire  heat  is  suddenly  left  off  at  night,  less  damping 
down  should  suffice  than  is  customary  when  the 
house  is  being  closed  for  the  night 

Apple  Leaves  Curled. — B.  :  The  leaves  sent  us 
were  infestea  with  Apple  aphis  (Aphis  mali),  a  very 
troublesome  pest  when  it  extends  its  operations  over 
the  whole  tree.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  does  not 
affect  the  whole  tree,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  the  first  developed  leaves.  All  those  infested 
like  the  specimens  sent  should  be  pulled  off  and 
burnt  to  destroy  the  insects  safely  hidden  by  the 
curling  of  the  leaves.  As  the  season  advances  the 
insects  spread  over  the  shoots  in  a  more  exposed 
condition,  if  no  effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
them  earlier.  After  removing  the  curled  and  red 
leaves  you  should  syringe  the  tree  or  the  affected 
parts  with  a  paraffin  emulsion  made  up  in  the 
following  way  : — Boil  one  pound  of  soft  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  a  wineglass 
full  of  paraffin  and  stir  well.  When  cold  and  you 
want  to  use  it.  add  about  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  syringe.  Apply  the  mixture  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  spray  till  all  the  shoots  and  leaves 
affected  with  the  fly  are  well  wetted. 

Books  on  Botany. — Dymock  :  We  do  not  know  of 
any  book  that  would  exactly  suit  the  purpose  you 
mention  without  getting  a  more  expensive  work  than 
you  seem  to  desire,  and  making  some  attempt  at 
mastering  the  botanical  technicalities  to  some  extent 
at  least.  The  following  are  some  of  those  that  come 
nearest  what  you  want,  although  we  are  afraid  the 
book  has  yet  to  be  written  that  would  fully  meet  the 
case: — "  Flowers  of  the  Field,"  by  C.  A.  Johns,  5s., 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  "Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Lady 
Wilkinson,  los.  6d.,  published  by  the  successor  to 
John  Van  Voorst,  i.  Paternoster  Row;  "An  Illus¬ 
trated  Key  to  the  Natural  Orders  of  British  Wild 
Flowers,"  by  John  E.  Sowerby,  7s.  6d.,  published  by 
the  last-named  firm;  "Handbook  of  the  British 
Flora,"  by  G.  Bentham,  los.  6d.,  and  with  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  same  another  los.  6d.,  published  by 
Reeve  &  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden ; 

"  Illustrations  of  British  Flora,  ”  by  Fitch  &  Smith, 
los.  6d.,  published  by  Reeve  &  Co.  ;  "  The  Botanist’s 
Pocket  Book,”  by  W.  R.  Hayward,  4s,  6d.  (no 
illustrations),  published  by  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  York 
Street,  Covent  Carden  ;  "  A  Handy  Book  for  the 
Rambling  Botanist,”  by  S.  Hibberd,  6s.  6d., 
published  by  Collingridge,  The  City  Press;  "  Wild 
Flowers,"  by  M.  Plues,  7s.  6d.,  published  by  Geo, 
Bell  &  Sons.  We  would  advise  you  to  get  separate 
books  on  the  different  subjects  if  you  wish  to  be  able 
to  determine  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants  which  you 
may  meet.  You  may  get  them  at  different  times,  as 
you  could  not  study  them  all  at  once  if  you  had 
them. 

Thinning  Spurs  of  Pears. — Omega  :  The  spurs 
on  old  Pear  trees  are  very  apt  to  get  crowded, 
especially  on  trees  that  are  regularly  pruned  every 
year.  When  this  is  the  case  the  shoots  become  too 
numerous  either  to  grow  vigorously  or  get  a  proper 
share  of  light  and  nourishment.  They  cannot 
produce  flower  buds  under  those  conditions,  or  if 
flowers  are  formed  they  seldom  set  fruit.  The 
number  of  shoots  to  be  left  depends  on  various 
circumstances,  such  as  the  contiguity  or  otherwise 
of  the  spurs  themselves.  From  one  to  three  shoots 
may  be  left  according  to  their  strength  and  the  space 
at  command.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  operator  when  he  sees  the  trees. 


Learning  Grammar. — Omega  :  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  young  gardener  from  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  or  any  other  grammar  if  he  gives 
his  mind  to  it.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  learned  in  a 
day,  and  to  thoroughly  master  it  he  should  persevere 
for  some  time.  School  books  change  so  often  that 
we  cannot  say  what  is  the  most  popular  book  at 
present.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance  A  book  may  be  very  old  and  quite  as  good, 
or  even  better  than  a  new  one.  "  Murray’s  English 
Grammar"  is,  we  believe,  a  good  one, but  if  you  cannot 
get  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  to  some 
local  bookseller  who  deals  in  school  books. 

Arrangement  of  Colours,— Bediing  :  i, 
in  your  sketch  we  should  slightly  elevate  above  the 
surrounding  level,  fill  it  with  Mesembryanthemum, 
edge  it  with  some  of  the  dark  Alternantheras.  then 
plant  with  a  double  row  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
In  the  centre  of  the  two  circles  we  should  place  a 
small  Dracaena,  either  a  green  or  a  coloured  one,  or 
some  other  similar  habited  plant  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  Mesembryanthemum ;  2,  we  should  fill 
with  Iresine  Wallsii  and  edge  it  with  Kleinia  repens. 
The  habit  of  these  two  would  correspond  better 
with  one  another  than  would  Iresine  and  Echeveria  ; 
3,  might  be  filled  with  Stellaria  graminea  aurea  as 
you  propose,  but  we  should  prefer  Mentha  or 
Herniaria  glabra,  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  relieving 
contrast  of  green  with  the  other  brighter  colours. 
A  single  or  a  double  row  of  Echeveria  would  make  a 
more  massive  and  solid  edging  to  the  bed  than 
Kleinia,  more  especially  if  the  bed  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  surrounding  level  of  the  grass. 

Communications  Received. — T,  W.  H  — G  H  R 
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ArtichokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  i  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Box  oft  rail  .  i  0 

Morning  gathered  2  0 
Retail  Prices. 

X.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale.,.per  basket  0  o 
Sinallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  o 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Turnips,new,per  bch.  i  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s,  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  0  10  o 

Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  80126 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  2  o  3  o  j 

Vegetables. — Average 

t.  d.  s.  d. 

6  0 

2  0 

3  0 
2  6 


6  0 

2  o 
o  8 

3  0 
0  6 


s.  d 
6  0 

I  6 

5  o 

I,  d, 

3  0 

I  6 
0  6 


o  0 


I  6 


I.  d.  t.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— speciinenplants,each5  0  15  o 
Cineraria,per  doz  ...  5  0  90 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  40120 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  o  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  ; 

Genista. ..per  doz .  60120 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o  | 

Cut  Flowers.— Averac 


Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 
Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums.per  dz.  9  o  18  0 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..40  60 

Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  o  12  0 
Stocks..; . perdoz.  3050 

E  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  i  6 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  o  4 

Bluebells,  12  bun .  i  o 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  i  0 
Cowslips,  12  bun.  ...  i  0 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  0 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  i  3 
Gardenias  12  blooms  i  0 
Heliotropes,  12 sprays  0  6 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  5  o 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  2  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  o  6 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bchs.  4  o 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . 0  6 

LilacFrench.per  bch.  2  6 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 


s.  d. 
3  0 
o  9 

I  6 

1  0 

3  0 

2  O 

4  0 

3  0 
3  o 


4  0 

18  0 

0  9 

9  0 

I  0 
4  o 
6  0 

4  0 


I,  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  20  60 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  40  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1630 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  06  i  o 
Tulips,  doz.  blooms  02  06 
Violets,  Parma,  French 

per  bch.  2636 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  09  10 
Wallflowers,  doz. bchs.i  626 
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BY 

S.  l>01>W£:]LilL.. 

IVith  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SILVER  SAND,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Coa.vse  £«,n.d  Fixsiia* 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost. 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  SI.  PAUL'S  RD..  CAMDEN  SQ  .  LONDON,  N.W. 

[Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
'ul  las  above  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  pai  ts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

aXJNO CYCLES 


Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month 


VERY  BEST 


LARGE  DISCOUNT, 


CASH  Dl§  &  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Pleusc  mention  tms  paper. 


CARRIAGE  PAID 

Ractjrs  22lb<. ;  Roadstera, 
28Ib3.  JUNO  Lady’s. MQi- 
|U  tary.  and  Tonth's  Safet'es 
|l  JUNO  Folding  and  other 
■  Tricyclea  Illustrated  List, 
s  150  pages.  Machines,  Fit- 
M  tings,  and  Snndries,  sent 
J  Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
%  all,  and  all  should  have  a 
1  copj- 

(Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

_  SUam  ir orka,  ShoK 

Rooms,  Riding  SchooL 
Offices — 75, 76.  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 


Write  to 


The  “  STOTT  ’’  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd. .Barton  House. 
MANCHESTER. 

Th$  Gardening  World. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest." 

Largest  Manu/octurers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting,  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £1.0  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


1,  OILiEn^dllBISrT’S  liLTItT 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON." 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  M. 

6  months,  3s.  ■^d. ;  12  months,  6s.  63.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Posta’ 
Union,  8s.  83.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


TUB 


FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  &  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES, 

Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

ISO,  FI^EET  STREET,  EOR^ROR,  E.C. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc. — Below  is  a  small  Price  List  of  articles  for 
ordinary  everyday  use.  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


^ditxpxtz^  printing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in .  4/- 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in.  ..  ..  4/6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  3J  by  2J  in .  2/- 

250  do.  3/6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in .  ..  2  6 

250  do.  4/-  ;  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 
50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  9  - 
100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  10,6 
100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  3  6 

250  do.  4/9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 
100  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in.  ..  4/- 

250  do.  5/6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 15/- 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages .  3/9 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  .  2  - 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/3 

100  do.  1/9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

*  50  Lady’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1,6 

100  do.  2/3  ;  500  do.  7/- 

V  *  Address  6d.  Extra. 


-  ^ 

(Efl|ip£rplati  ^printing. 

•  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  Ivory  Cards 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do. 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7(- 
*  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  2/6  ;  250  do.  6/6 

printing. 

Half  ream  Note  Headings . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  51-  :  1000  do,  7/6 
250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  5/-  :  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Bujiness  Cards  by  2i  in . 

500  do.  6/-  ;“1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in . 

500" do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

250  do.  10/-  ;  500  do.  14/- 

CBn0raljiit0. 


2/6 

3/- 


1/- 

1/6 

4/3 

3/6 


4/- 

1/9 

2/6 

5/6 

7/- 


Invoices,  &c.,  &c  ,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  6dj 
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DONT 


forget  if  you  want  to  succeed  in  plant  growing  you  must  start 
in  the  right  manner  Many  buy  scraps  instead  of  plants, 
because  they  are  advertised  cheaply,  and  finding  they  do  not 
succeed 


BLAME 


the  Vendor  ior  it,  when  they  should  rather  blame  thhmselves 
for  supposing  that  anyone  can  supply  Goods  at  a  price  that 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  postage  if  the  Goods  were  what 
they  should  be.  Study 


YOUR 


own  interest,  and  remember  that  the  best  is  far  the  cheapest ; 
buy  good  plants  at  a  fair  price  and  you  will  succeed.  A  few 
shil.ings  well  spent  in  good  plants  will  provide  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  yourself  and 


WIFE 


instead  of  the  vexation  caused  by  buying  scraps  which  are  ot 
no  use  until  the  season  is  almost  over,  if  you  want  good 
Begonias,  Zonal  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  send  for 
my  Catalogue.  I  guaratitee  if  the  plants  are  not  satisfactory 
to  return  the  money. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

A  STERX-ING  NOYEETY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  ” 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  and  throwing  its  pertect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  tor  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  for  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
novelty. 

Plants  Now  Ready  at  the  following  prices 

3Hn.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  In  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50/-  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 

strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JAIVIES  PXKE, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JiLJVISS 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Pl£.,n.t;  M’ovel^iies  foz>  1S94. 

All  of  High  Decorative  Value,  not  Botanical  Curiosities. 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  los.  6d.  to  2is.  each. 

“GOLDEN  CALLAS,”  Elliottiana,  21s.  to  42s.  each  ;JAurata, 
3S.  6d.  to  los.  each. 

TTDAEAS. — Our  new  race,  6  varieties,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
each,  or  the  set  for  gs. 

BEDDING  TROPAEOLUMS.— Mrs.  Clibran,  golden  yellow 
flowers,  6d.  each  ;  4s.  6d.  dozen.  Crimson  Bedder 
and  Scarlet  Bedder.  4d.each  ;  3s.  6d.  dozen. 
CLIMBING  TROPAEOLUMS.  — Annie  Clibran,  gd,  each  ;  6s. 

dozen.  Clibran's  Gem,  6d.  each ;  4s.  6d.  dozen. 
PASSION  FLOWERS. — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 
Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  2s.  6d.  to  5s. 
each. 

SOLANUMS. — Climbing  varieties.  Seaforthianum,  2S.  6d.  to 
5s.  each;  Wendlandi,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  BkONZE  BROOM  (Cytisus  A ndreanus),  is.  6d.,  2S.  6d., 
and  3S.  6d.  each. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS.  — 10  grand  varieties,  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 
CALADIUMS* — 9  splendid  acquisitions,  7s.  6d  &  los.  6d.  each. 
COLEUS. — 3  superb  novelties,  is.  each. 

FUCh  SIAS. — 6  varieties,  is.  each,  or  the  set  for  5s. 
GLOXINIAS. — 13  beautiful  kinds,  2s.  fid.  and  3s.  fid.  each. 
DELPHINIUMS. — 3  fine  additions,  2S.  fid.  each. 

For  oescripticns  of  above,  also  particulars  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  in  and  outdoors,  see  new  catalogue,  160  pages, 
pest  free. 

CLIBRAN’S,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Llandudno  June  ion,  etc. 


DOBBIE  &  C0;$  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

DAHLIA  PLANTS. 

READY  FOR  PLANTING  OUT. 

ONE  DOZEN  NEW  CACTUS  AND  DECORATIVE 
DAHLIAS. — Polio,  Baron  Schroeder,  Claribel,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Snowflake,  Kynerith,  LanCf-lot,  Mrs.  A.  Newall, 
St.  Catherine,  Mrs.  Basham,  lone,  Robt.  Cannell.  Post  free 
for  7$.  fid.  Ail  lovely  and  worth  i®.  each. 

ONE  DOZEN  CACTUS  AND  DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS.- 
Beauty  of  Brentwood,  Centennial,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Honoria, 
Harry  Freeman,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Oban,  Sydney  HoUings, 
Panthea,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Asia.  Post  free 
for  4S.  gd. 

ONE  DOZEN  POMPONE  DAHLIAS.— Achilles,  Ariel,  E.  F. 
Junker,  Grace,  George  Brinckman,  Hector,  Little  Princess, 
Phoebe,  Red  Indian,  Vivid,  White  Aster,  Bacchus,  a  grand  lot. 
Post  free,  4s.  gd. 

ONE  DOZEN  SINGLE  DAHLIAS.— Amos  Perry,  Butterfly, 
Cleopatra,  Florrle  Fisher,  Eclipse,  James  Dobbie,  Lutea 
grandifiora,  Marion,  Miss  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Grant,  Tennyson, 
White  Queen.  A  rare  selection,  and  Post  free  for  4s.  gd. 

LEEKS. — Strong  forced  plants  for  ordinary  use  that  aie 
sure  to  give  unequalled  satisfaciion.  2s.  per  120,  Post  free, 
60  for  IS.  3d. 

DOBBIE  &  Co, 

Flox.is4;s  4;o  Queexx, 

ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 


The  largest  stock  of  cultivated  Ferns  in  the  world. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  ca  1  d  to  the  following  new  and  c.ioice 
varieties  :  Adiantum  grandis,  Pteris  serrulata  grac¬ 
ilis,  P.  serr.  undulata,  P.  t  emula  Smithiana,  Pteris 
Victorise  (new  variegated  Fern),  Pteris  cretica  nobilis 
variegata,  Lygodium  dichotomum,  Asp'.enium  cicu- 
tarium,  and  numerous  other  choice  sorts. 

An  Inspection  specially  invited. 

'Hi.  B.  IVIAY, 

Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Railway  Stations,  Angel  Road  or  Silver  Street,  G.E.R. 

The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


FERNS 


SPECIALITY. 


We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  ot  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Fvery  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  22),  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  fiee.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhause 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s. ;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  too,  in  50  kinds, 
45s. ;  100,  in  100  varieties,  75  s. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 

F^RNS  &  ftRH  CULTURE, 

I  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

!  How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

\  Price  IS.;  by  post,  is.  2,d. 


L  CLEMENT'S  IHB,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NEW  CRIMSON  Perpetual-Flowering  CARNATION, 
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XJRIAH 


50,000  WINTERED  IN  COLD  FRAMES  TO  OFFER. 

Certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  during  April,  1893 

A  Glowing  Crimson-Velvet  Self,  with  a  powerful  Clove  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  to  3  inches 
across,  profusely  borne  on  stout  erect  stems ;  splendid  vigorous  constitution  and  faultless  calyx. 

Ready  May  21.  Price  48’s,  5s.  each,  50s.  per  doz. ;  60’s,  2s.  6d.  each,  24s.  per  doz. 

Terms,  cash  with  order.  N.B. — Coloured  Plate  post  free  on  application. 

For  Trade  Price  and  full  particulars,  apply  to 

GEORGE  MAY,  THE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  TEDDINGTON,  MIDDLESEX. 


NrOVELTIES,  1894. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  snperb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered-  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caladiuins 


See 


Ernpress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice, 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OP  NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY,  1894. 


Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  a+tb,  1894— 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY,  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

SaiXidei'  &,  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  617, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  zgth.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  May  31st. — Trade  Sale  oi  Palms  and  fine 
foliaged  plants  at  the  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Friday,  June  ist.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  26ih,  1894. 


^UR  Lawns. — It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
^  no  one  good,  and  just  as  last  year  the 
drought  so  much  favoured  the  hose  and 
water  pot  trade,  so  does  there  seem  a 
prospect  that  the  present  year  will  give 
some  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  Lawn 
Mowers.  It  can  be  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  grass  is  everywhere,  even  by  the 
roadsides,  growing  most  luxuriantly. 
Pastures  had  very  much  of  a  rest  last 
year,  during  which  fertility  seems  to  have 
accumulated  in  the  soil,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  genial  rains  of  the  spring  it  is  no 
matter  for  wonder  that  grass  is  universally 
a  luxuriant  crop. 

But  whilst  we  are  delighted  to  see  such 
verdure  in  our  parks  and  meadows,  we 
realise  that  it  means  much  additional 
labour  on  lawns.  These  portions  of  our 
gardens  have  no  beauty  whatever  when 
the  grass  is  long.  They  have  indeed  a 
very  untidy,  unkempt,  and  altogether 
incongruous  appearance  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  When,  however,  kept  closely 
mown,  and  are  very  smooth  and  clean, 
then  they  are  delightful.  We  are  pleased 
that  lawns  need  so  much  attention  for  the 
sake  of  the  mower  trade,  but  sympathise 
with  the  gardeners,  although  even  these 
hard  workers  will  find  the  moister  season 
saving  them  an  immense  deal  of  labour  in 
other  directions.  Whilst,  too,  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  other  things 
as  well  as  grass  presenting  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  aspects. 

Croquet  began  and  Tennis  has  greatly 
extended  the  demand  for  wider  lawn  areas  ; 
whilst  Cricket  has  enormously  increased 
the  demand  for  smooth  stretches  of  turf  on 
which  alone  the  national  game  can  be 
properly  played.  Among  the  possibilities 
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of  the  future  is  a  mower  for  large  lawns 
and  cricket  fields  propelled  by  an  electrical 
engine.  We  already  have  a  steam  lawn 
mower,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  we  do 
not  hear  much  about  it ;  and  now  that 
electricity  has  been  applied  so  successfully 
to  purposes  of  propulsion,  its  application 
in  a  somewhat  diminutive  way  to  lawn 
mow'ers  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  Here  in 
any  case  we  have  wide  scape  for  the  talents 
of  the  ingenious.  The  propulsion  would 
have  to  be  from  behind,  of  course.  Perhaps 
the  best  arrangement  would  be  an  engine 
moving  on  very  broad  wheels  or  rollers, 
that  to  avoid  turning  had  a  mower  fixed 
both  back  and  front.  We,  however,  make 
to  our  readers  a  willing  present  of  the 
idea. 


^owN  Trees. — We  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  for  some  useful  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  adaptability  of 
certain  trees  and  shrubs  for  town  culture — 
not  that  anything  very  new  is  presented, 
but  at  least  it  is  well  to  have  undoubted 
facts  occasionally  reiterated.  It  is  not 
merely  in  the  Metropolis,  but  in  many 
other  towns,  that  trees  are  planted,  which 
everyone  at  all  conversant  with  town  trees 
condemn,  and  amongst  them  especially  is 
the  Lime.  It  would  seem  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  as  if  there  were  a  belief  that  this  was 
the  only  town  tree,  whereas,  ample  experi¬ 
ence  has  now  shown  that  it  is  one  of  the 
worst. 

Why,  with  all  the  knowledge  now  so 
general  with  respect  to  the  exceeding  value 
of  the  Oriental  Plane  as  a  town  tree,  the 
Lime  should  still  be  so  largely  planted,  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  latter  are  cheap,  that  nurserymen  have 
big  stocks  on  hand  that  must  be  got  rid 
of,  or  that  ignorant  planters  will  have 
nothing  else.  The  Oriental  Plane  has  not 
only  the  great  faculty  to  withstand  the 
smoke  of  towns,  but  also  those  insect  pests, 
thrips  and  spider.  Lime  leafage,  as  the 
summer  advances,  because  of  the  excre¬ 
tions  of  the  green  fly  of  the  Lime,  soon 
collapses.  The  tree  is  best  suited  for  a 
cool,  damp  situation,  whereas  towns  get  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot,  and  the  air  and  earth  very  dry 
and  arid. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  is  in  the  New  Review  down  upon 
Conifers.  These  have  generally  been 
lamentable  failures.  Very  common  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs  seem  best  in  some 
cases,  but  we  have  no  more  successful 
town  shrub  than  the  Fig,  which  if  late  in 
pushing  leaves,  at  least  retains  them  in  the 
most  healthy  form  to  the  very  latest.  We 
are  no  admirers  of  the  Robinia  Pseud- 
acacia  anywhere,  but  whilst  it  does  very 
well  in  towns  it  certainly  does  be^t  when 
hard  lopped  or  cut  back  everj'  few  years. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Poplars,  for  all 
these  trees  much  sooner  age  in  towns  than 
in  the  couhtrj^,  and  the  best  method  to  re¬ 
juvenate  them  is  to  lop  hard  and  thus  create 
new  growth. 


.\RKS,  Gardens  and  Open  Spaces. — Of 
the  more  important  features  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  is  the 
power  granted  to  Parish  Councils  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  hire  land  for  allotments  and  re¬ 
creation  grounds.  It  may  seem  hardly 
credible,  but  so  it  is,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  parishes  even  in  the  rural 
districts  in  which  there  are  neither  play  nor 
recreation  grounds,  or  public  allotments. 
That  seems  to  be  incredible  so  far  as  the 
countryis  concerned,  where  land  is,  though 
enclosed,  yet  largely  lying  waste  and 
unproductive,  or  else  entirely  unavailable 
for  the  purposes  named. 

We  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  great 


Metropolis,  and  regard  its  now  splendid 
areas  both  in  parks  and  gardens.  It  was 
but  last  week  that  we  published  information 
concerning  the  opening  of  a  new  lung  or 
open  space  at  Peckham  Rye^  and  under  the 
operations  of  the  public  spirit  shown  by 
the  London  County  Council  that  expansion 
of  lung  area  is  still  going  on.  How  strange 
it  is  to  find  that  land  which  is  of  such  ex¬ 
ceeding  value  being  set  apart  for  ever  in 
towns  as  open  spaces  when  in  the  coantr}^ 
where  land  is  often  almost  worthless,  no 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  supply 
aven  an  ordinary  playground,  much  less  a 
park  or  public  garden. 

We  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  Parish 
Councils  when  established  will  use  their 
powers  so  far  as  relates  to  the  obtaining  of 
land  very  liberally.  How  often  have  we  in 
the  rural  districts  heard  the  cry  raised 
“  Land,  land  ever3'where,  but  not  a  foot  to 
call  our  own,”  except  it  be  the  road  side  or 
ditch.  Naturally  w'e  want  to  see  every 
village  have  its  public  garden  as  well  as 
recreation  ground,  and  its  public  area  of 
allotments.  If  towns  can  supply  the 
former  so  freely  it  should  not  be  difficult 
for  rural  districts  to  do  so,  and  especially 
to  supply  the  latter,  because  these  owing  to 
their  great  productiveness  under  good 
cultivation,  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  and  health 
of  its  inhabitants.  ’ 

- -j- - 

Mr.  R.T.  H  umphris,  late  of  the  Brewery  House 
Gardens,  Wareham,  Dorset,  has  been  engaged  as 
gardener  to  Lady  Shelley,  at  Boscombe  Manor, 
Bournemouth. 

A  Gardener’s  Association  has  recently  been  formed 
at  Smethwick,  with  the  Rev.  G,  Astbury,  “  the  father 
of  Horticultural  Societies  in  Smethwick,”  as 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  G.  Newman  as  honorary 
secretary. 

The  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer 
Show  will  6e  held  in  the  Recreation  Grounds, 
Croydon  Road,  Beckenham,  on  Wednesday, 
July  25th. 

Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  of  Penllergare,  was  on 
Monday  presented  with  a  portrait  of  himself  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  Mayor  of  Swansea, 
in  1891. 

A  Public  Park  for  Macclesfield. — Mr  F.  D.  Brockle- 
hurst,  of  Harehill,  Cheshire,  has  handed  over  the 
Victoria  Park  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  The 
value  of  the  gift  is  estimated  at  something  like 
10,000. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  the  annual  outing  and  picnic 
of  the  members  of  the  above  Society  is  arranged  to 
take  place  on  Monday,  July  23rd,  and  will  take  the 
form  of  a  water  excursion  up  the  River  Thames  from 
Windsor,  arrangements  being  made  to  dine  and  take 
tea  at  Bourne  End. 

Aquilegia  Stuartii. — This  striking  plant,  with  deep 
blue  sepals  and  white  petals,  was  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  hybrid  forms  of  Aquilegia  cultivated  in 
gardens  {Garden,  1888,  pi.  670).  It  is  an  improved 
form  of  A.  glandulosa,  refined  in  colour,  very  large, 
and  attractive. 

The  Severe  Weather. — Reports  to  hand  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  tell  a  terrible  tale  of  the 
damage  done  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  by  the 
frost  on  Monday  morning  last,  and  the  excessively 
cold  wave  which  has  passed  over  the  country  since. 
The  greatest  degree  of  damage  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  Potatos,  Strawberries  and  Plums,  the  tops  of  the 
former  and  the  flowers  of  the  Strawberries  being  black¬ 
ened  and  killed  over  hundreds  of  acres,  while  kidney 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runners  and  other  tender  things  have 
suffered  in  proportion.  The  glorious  weather  pre¬ 
viously  experienced  tempted  many  to  commence 
getting  out  their  tender  plants,  who  have  grievously 
suffered  for  their  temerity. 

Injuries  to  Leaves  of  Rhododendron  and  Gaultheria. 

— Dr.  Hugo  Muller  exhibited,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee,  leaves  of  R.  ponticum  and 


Gaultheria  Shallon  with  the  edges  completely 
riddled,  some  being  destroyed  as  far  as  the  midrib. 
The  plants  from  which  the  leaves  were  taken  were 
injured  regularly  every  spring.  Mr.  McLachlan 
suggested  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  weevils 
(probably  a  species  of  Sitones).  The  better  way  to 
deal  with  them  would  be  to  watch  at  night,  and 
shake  the  insects  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or 
calico,  and  destroy  them  at  regular  intervals. 

A  Hybi'id  Lily. — Within  recent  times  various 
hybridists  have  been  trying  their  hand  upon  the 
Lilies.  Many  deny  that  they  can  be  hybridised  at 
all,  while  others  have  brought  forward  a  few 
instances  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done.  M. 
Sprenger,  as  stated  by  the  Bulletin  d' Arhorkulture , 
has  obtained  a  hybrid  between  Lilium  croceum  and 
L.  elegans,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent.  To 
this  he  gives  the  name  of  L.  croceo-elegans.  The 
leaves  are  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  L. 
croceum.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  several 
flowers  on  a  cottony  peduncle.  The  flowers  are 
about  4  in.  long  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour  with 
numerous  black  spots. 

Coryanthes  Wolfi. — This  singular  species  first 
flowered  in  Europe  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  was  referred  to  the 
Scientific  Committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  8th  inst.,  on  account 
of  the  specialised  character  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
orange  coloured,  spotted  with  reddish  chocolate. 
The  hood  is  concave  and  almost  solid.  In  every 
other  species  it  is  helmet-shaped  and  hollow  beneath. 
The  horns  at  the  base  of  the  column  are  very  large. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  and  grows  on 
Cacas  trees  in  the  littoral  districts  of  the  Guayas. 
It  flowers  when  these  level  lands  are  mostly  inun¬ 
dated.  The  flower  spikes  are  stiff  and  upright,  and 
not  pendulous  as  in  other  species. 

Chrysanthemum  Cups  and  Tubes. — An  esteemed 
correspondent  writes  : — ”  I  saw  the  other  day  ex¬ 
amples  of  some  very  simple,  but  apparently  very 
efficient,  tubes  and  cups  for  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
that  Mr  Springthorpe,  of  Coombs  Court,  Kingston, 
has  patented.  These  have  brass  springs  to  retain 
them  in  position,  and  are  so  easy  of  flxture  and 
simple  in  arrangement  that  one  wonders  the  plan 
has  not  been  long  since  adopted.  Could  not  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  institute  a  sort  of 
competition  for  prizes  or  certificates  for  patented 
cups  and  tubes  at  its  November  show,  and  thus 
enable  growers  and  exhibitors  to  discern  which  of 
the  competing  forms  are  the  best  and  cheapest. 
Prices  per  dozen  should  be  stated  and  the  decision 
left  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  who  should  first 
sign  a  book  and  then  have  a  ballot  paper  handed 
them  for  voting  purposes.  That  would  be  a  very 
popular  arrangement.” 

Flowers  and  the  Voice. — If  a  French  specialist, 
M.  Joal,  is  right,  says  the  Daily  News,  admirers  of 
fashionable  singers  and  actresses  will  do  well  not  to 
persist  in  loading  them  with  wreaths  and  bouquets. 
The  smell  of  flowers,  says  M.  Joal,  is  injurious  to 
the  voice.  The  rose,  and  all  flowers  with  a  very 
strong  scent,  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  he  says; 
but  personal  susceptibility,  he  thinks,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  matter.  He  knows  operatic  singers  who 
have  completely  lost  their  voices  through  their 
passion  for  certain  flowers.  To  some  the  Violet  is 
especially  injurious  ;  others  would  do  well  to  avoid 
Lilac,  and  others  again  should  strictly  taboo  the 
harmless-looking  Gardenia.  The  advice,  however, 
would  certainly  be  more  practicable  if  the  alarmist 
would  condescend  to  tell  us  which  particular  people 
come  into  the  different  categories  enumerated. 

Singular  effect  of  Cold  upon  Trees. — M.  Em. 
Rodigas,  in  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  states  that 
the  winter  of  1892  and  1893  was  very  rigorous  in 
Poland.  M.  Ed.  de  Jankowski  reports  in  Pomologie 
Francaise,  1894,  p.  96,  that  in  January,  1893,  the 
thermometer  went  down  one  night  to  35°  centigrade 
below  freezing  point.  His  head  gardener  related  to 
him  later  on  that  having  occasion  to  go  into  the 
garden  for  some  purpose  or  another,  where  there  is 
a  greenhouse,  he  heard  the  silence  oL  the  night 
broken  by  detonations  similar  to  those  produced  by 
the  report  of  cannon.  When  it  was  day,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  noise  had  been  made  by  some  Cherry 
trees  sixteen  years  old,  and  which  had  been  rent 
from  the  top  to  the  base.  The  furrows  had  been 
well  packed  with  hemp  and  ointment,  but  half  of  the 
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trees  on  the  side  of  the  fissure  dried  up  during  the 
summer  and  the  trees  perished.  Several  other 
Cherries  not  split,  died  in  July,  loaded  with  fruits 
which  could  not  ripen  upon  the  damaged  trees. 
Pears  and  Plums  hardly  suffered  from  the  cold, 
while  Apples  betrayed  their  feeble  state  by  a 
languishing  vegetation,  a  feeble  growth,  small  and 
tarnished  leaves,  and  at  last  by  small  fruits  marked 
with  white  spots.  M.  Rodigas  mentions  similar 
cases  of  his  own  experience  about  Christmas,  1850, 
when  he  and  his  father  heard  loud  reports,  and 
ascertained  that  Beeches  and  Horse  Chestnuts  were 
fissured  all  along  the  stem.  None  of  the  trees  died, 
but  the  edges  of  the  slits  came  together  again,  with¬ 
out,  however,  joining  completely. 

- - 

POINT  JUDGING  OF  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

There  is  no  fact  so  absolutely  certain  as  that,  devise 
what  scheme  we  may,  with  regard  to  point  judging 
of  flowers  or  anything  else,  under  no  rules  or  con¬ 
ditions  can  absolute  equality  of  pointing  be  secured 
so  long  as  the  judging  is  conducted  by  men  of 
diverse  knowledge,  capacity,  or  of  ideas  as  to  what 
are  merits  in  exhibits.  It  is  in  this  direction  the 
weak  points  of  any  scheme  must  be  looked  for,  and, 
if  possible,  combated.  How  strongly  this  defect 
was  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  mind  when  he  prepared  his 
paper  is  evidenced  by  his  suggestion  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  should  presently 
become  the  educational  university  for  the  judges  of 
the  future.  Of  course,  the  National  Society  has  no 
compulsory  powers,  but  that  some  sort  of  power 
could  be  created  in  the  direction  of  examining  and 
certificating  judges  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Society  is  to  lay  down  clear 
regulations  or  conditions  by  which  judges  shall  be 
governed  in  their  decisions,  not  only  in  relation  to 
cut  flowers  of  all  sections,  but  also  of  plants  and 
plant  groups.  The  next  course  should  be  to 
establish  an  examining  board,  who  should  not  be 
judges  themselves,  but  others  of  undoubted  capacity, 
who  could  act  in  the  matter  with  full  impartiality. 
Then  the  executive  should  formulate  a  series  of 
questions,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  number,  which  all 
persons  aspiring  to  be  regarded  as  duly  qualified 
judges  should  be  prepared  to  lucidly  answer,  and 
those  questions  should  embody  the  conditions  as  to 
point  and  other  judging  adopted  by  the  National 
Society,  and  to  which  every  candidate  for  the 
Society’s  judging  certificate  should  be  expected  to 
subscribe.  These  answers  should  be  referred  to  the 
examining  board,  and  that  body,  on  being  fully 
satisfied  that  the  candidates  sending  them  were 
qualified  to  act  as  judges,  and  adopted  the  conditions 
laid  down,  should  forward  to  the  same  persons 
certificates  to  that  effect.  The  names  of  all  such 
qualified  persons  should  also  be  published  in  the 
Society's  schedule  or  Annual,  and  not  only  every 
affiliated  society,  but  every  other  similar  society, 
should  be  specially  urged  to  employ  as  judges  those 
only  who  thus  fully  accepted  the  National  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  point  judging. 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  way  whereby  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  something  like  an  intelligent 
unanimity  of  judging  at  Chrysanthemum  shows 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Not  only  would  judges 
have  thus  a  better  apprehension  than  now  exists  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  merits  of  blooms,  bat 
exhibitors  would  better  understand  what  particular 
merits  had  most  weight,  and  what  were  those  which 
growers  should  aim  to  secure.  It  is  most  obvious 
that  unless  the  National  Society  takes  some  steps  to 
create  and  maintain  higher  judging  intelligence  and 
unanimity,  any  discussions  and  resolutions  relating 
to  improved  methods  of  judging  will  be  sheer  waste. 
That  growers  throughout  the  kingdom  would  hail 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  arrangement  as  I 
have  sketched  with  satisfaction  is  almost  assured. 
With  regard  to  expense  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
the  examination  of  judge  candidates,  the  charging  of 
each  one  a  small  fee  would  meet  that  difficulty. 
Certificates  should  be  granted  only  when  a  certain 
number  of  marks  are  awarded.  The  scheme,  if 
carried  out  somewhat  as  advised,  would  add 
immensely  to  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

And  now  to  the  subject  of  prizes  relative  to  points 
of  merit.  In  the  opening  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Shea 
says; — “A  silver  cup  lost  by  a  single  point.  A 
prize  rightly  coveted  lost  by  two  points  in  a  class  for 


forty-eight  blooms.  These  are  no  flights  of  fancy.” 
Of  course  they  are  not,  because  they  are  of  constant 
occurrence  ;  indeed,  all  this  discussion  as  to  point 
judging,  so  as  to  secure  so  far  as  is  possible 
mathematical  accuracy  in  awards,  grows  solely  from 
out  of  the  infinitesimal  differences  which  so  often 
divide  first,  second  and  third  exhibits.  Naturally, 
when  I  began  Mr.  Shea’s  paper  with  the  remarks 
above  quoted,  I  expected  that  he  would  have  gone 
on  to  deplore  the  almost  monstrous  differences  that 
exist  between  first,  sacond  and  third  prizes  when 
points  of  merit  are  so  remarkably  close.  However, 
I  was  disappointed.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
hardly  anyone  seems  to  regard  as  a  grave  wrong. 
If  there  be  such  great  excellence  in  two  respective 
exhibits  that  at  the  most  a  point  or  even  half  a 
point  only  divides  them,  it  is  say  a  difference  of  one 
in  the  hundred.  The  differences  in  the  prizes 
awarded  are,  however,  very  great.  Turning  to  the 
National  Society's  November  schedule  of  the  present 
year,  we  see  classes  for  thirty-six  incurved  and 
forty-eight  Japanese  flowers,  in  each  case  the  first 
prize  getting  a  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  and  I'j  in 
cash,  whilst  the  second  prizes  are  but  /q  each. 
Setting  aside  the  cups  as  of  no  material  account, 
we  have  here  not  one  per  cent,  drop,  but  forty  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  third  prize  is  fifty  per  cent,  below 
the  second,  and  250,  relatively,  below  the  first  prize. 
Now  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  both  these 
classes  a  very  few  points  will  cover  all  the  differences 
between  the  first  three  exhibits.  Can  anyone,  there¬ 
fore,  say  that  there  is  any  justice  or  uniformity 
in  the  existing  method  of  apportioning  prizes. 

This  remarkable  difference  and  striking  incon¬ 
gruity  will  be  all  the  more  evident  whenever  a  regu¬ 
lar  system  of  point  judging  is  adopted.  When  exhibi¬ 
tors  get  to  understand,  and  the  public  to  appreciate, 
the  astonishing  disparity  between  the  merits  of  the 
exhibits  and  the  cash  rewards,  there  will  be  a  great 
revulsion  against  what  is  little  less  than  a  scandal, 
and  always  must  be  unfair.  Taking  one  hundred  as 
the  maximum  number  of  points  in  a  class,  and  the 
judges  award  ninety-seven,  ninety-six,  and  ninety- 
four,  as  will  doubtless  be  often  the  case,  or  in  the 
same  proportion,  then  will  it  not  be  natural  com¬ 
petitors  should  ask  why,  with  only  three  points 
dividing  their  exhibits,  the  prizes  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  difference  so  astonishing  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  There  is,  there  can  be  but  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  to  advertise  in 
three  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  those 
classes,  and  the  sum  will  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  points  of  merit  as  reported  by  the  judges. 
We  have  but  to  carry  this  common-sense  method 
into  all  our  classes  and  competitions  to  thus  estab¬ 
lish  the  great  principle  that  all  exhibits  shall  have 
prizes  relative  to  their  merits,  and  those  only. — A.D. 

Apparently  Mr.  Shea’s  excellent  theoretical  paper 
has  met  the  fate  which  is  usually  the  result  when 
dealing  with  practical  men,  the  matter  having  now 
confined  itself  (outside  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society)  to,  I  may  say,  three 
persons — "A.D.,”  ”  E.  Molyneux,”  and  the  author 
of  the  paper. 

“A.  D.,”  in  your  last  wesk’s  issue,  complains  of 
the  reticence  displayed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  he 
describes  as  deplorable,  and  assumes  that  shyness 
was  the  cause.  I  think  “  A.  D.’s  ”  inference  entirely 
wrong.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  judging  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  principal 
exhibitions  has  met  with  universal  approval,  and 
that  it  is  only  rarely  the  disappsinted  forget  their 
usual  generosity  by  finding  fault.  Also,  to  err  some¬ 
times  is  human. 

Mr.  Shea  is  evidently  dealing  with  Japane;e 
blooms,  and  the  two  supporters  I  have  mentioned 
disregard  this,  and  consequently  find  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  judging  of  Japanese  and  incurved 
together.  Some  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
would  doubtless  say  that  breadth  of  petal  may  be  of 
advantage  to  a  Japanese  bloom,  when  in  the  case  of 
an  incurved  it  may  mean  coarseness.  This  recalls 
to  my  mind  six  Princess  of  Wales  which  took  a  first 
against  several  competitors  a  few  years  ago  at  an 
Aquarium  show,  when  the  general  remark  was 
”  what  beautifully  narrow  petals  the  blooms  have.” 
If  you  then  consider  six  narrow  petalled  E. 
Molyneux,  how  can  the  judging  of  these  two 
sections  be  fixed  as  suggested  ?  Also  it  has  not,  I 
think,  been  mentioned  whether  the  new  ideas  of 
judging  are  to  apply  to  other  sections  of  the  Chry¬ 


santhemum.  Further,  “freshness”  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  importance.  What  a  departure  ! 

What  "Mummer”  can  define  by  “points”  the 
limit  of  the  extreme  perfection  of  a  Japanese  or 
incurved  Chrysanthemum.  One  day  we  see  a 
magnificent  Viviand  Morel  for  which,  let  us  suppose, 
the  maximum  points  have  been  awarded,  and  yet  a 
few  days  later  there  is  seen  a  still  better  bloom  of 
Viviand  Morel,  and  yet  in  the  former  case  the 
exhibitor  won  by  “  the  half  point.”  So  much  for 
“  pointing.” 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  "  comparison  ”  is 
the  only  satisfactory  and  practical  system  to  adopt 
in  judging  flowers,  and  if  the  comparison  is  so  close 
as  to  be  difficult  to  decide  without  calculation  by 
the  Judge,  he  could  for  his  own  information  only 
reckon  blooms  as  fair,  good,  very  good,  excellent, 
e.g.,  six  fair,  twelve  good,  twenty-four  very  good, 
six  excellent ;  total  48  blooms.  The  difference  in 
each  degree  to  be  increased  ki  each  case,  or  in  other 
woids,  fair  would  represent  one  and  excellent  four. 
Some  such  a  course  has  doubtless  been  pursued  up  to 
the  present  time, and  can  only  be  very  rarel  y  necessary 

At  a  November  Aquarium  Show  or  an  Exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  least  fifty  judges  would  be 
required  to  carry  out  Mr.  Shea’s  suggestions,  and  if 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  is  to  be  judged  as  that 
gentlema.n  would  have  it  by  a  detailed  account  being 
affixed  to  each  stand,  then  I  think  judges  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  instead,  every  exhibitor  should 
be  allowed  to  make  his  own  calculation.  In  either 
case  the  same  result  might  be  anticipated,  and 
instruments  or  weapons  other  than  for  dressing  the 
blooms  to  be  prohibited  on  the  person.  Should  the 
suggested  alterations  in  judging  be  very  seriously 
considered — (I  don’t  think  they  have  been  up  to  the 
present  time,  by  those  advocating  the  same)— I  would 
strongly  recommend  your  readers,  and  especially 
those  whom  it  might  effect,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  passage  from  the  Scriptures,  “Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged.” — Comparison. 

- - 

ABOUT  TURNIPS. 

The  raising  of  very  early  Turnips  in  some  places 
is  really  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  owing  to  their 
proneness  when  sown  early  to  run  to  seed  at  the  time 
when  they  ought  to  he  ready  f©r  use.  The  reason 
for  this  is  because  they  are  often  too  long  in  making 
their  growth  when  sown  very  early.  The  Turnip 
delights  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  the  early  sowings 
should  be  made  on  a  south  border,  to  secure  for 
them  as  much  warmth  from  the  sun  as  possible. 
We  have  had  a  very  fair  measure  of  success  with 
them  early  on  a  west  border,  but  the  soil  was 
in  every  way  most  suitable.  A  source  of  difficulty 
with  them  in  warm,  sunny  borders  is  the  prevalence 
at  times  of  the  fly,  and  our  own  practice  is  to  sow 
a  sprinkling  of  Radish  among  the  Turnips.  As  the 
Radish  seed  germinates  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
Turnip,  it  affords  food  for  the  fly,  which  turn  their 
attention  to  it  first,  thus  giving  the  Turnips  a  better 
start.  At  the  same  time  we  dust  over  with  either 
slaked  lime  or  wood  ashes  when  the  dew  is  on  in 
the  morning. 

When  the  soil  is  rich  with  stable  or  cow  manure 
nothing  further  is  required,  as  the  young  plants  will 
grow  away  well  without  any  artificial  stimulant. 
Should  the  soil  be  in  poor  heart  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate,  or  some  other  artificial  manure,  is 
desirable  to  force  them  into  rapid  growth,  as  the 
faster  the  bulbs  are  formed  the  better  they  will  be. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  that  for  the  late 
sowings  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use  Turnips 
grown  slower  on  poorer  soil  withstand  the  frosts  and 
sudden  thaws  during  the  winter  better  than  those 
grown  on  richer  soils.  They  may  not  be  good,  but 
as  in  large  establishmei>ts  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  them  whenever  they  can  be  had  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  late  sowing  on  poor  soil.  Many  prefer  to 
sow  in  drills  thinly,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  this 
plan  has  its  advantages  ;  at  the  same  time,  for  our¬ 
selves  we  sow  broadcast,  and  a  good  hand  at  this 
will  cover  the  ground  with  surprising  regularity  and 
make  it  so  that  the  process  of  thinning  out  will  be 
quite  as  easy  to  accomplish  as  if  sown  in  drills. 

A  good  seed  bed  should,  if  possible,  be  always 
be  secured,  for  seed  germinates  best  in  a  well  pul¬ 
verised  soil,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  in  small  quantities 
up  to  the  commencement  of  July  at  intervals  of 
about  a  month,  choosing  showery  weather  ;  but 
always  have  the  ground  in  readiness,  so  that  when 
the  rain  comes  advantage  can  be  immediately  taken 
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of  the  moisture.  AVhere  birds  are  troublesome  dress 
the  seed  thickly  with  red  lead  ;  to  make  this  adhere 
to  the  seeds  just  damp  them  with  glycerine.  A  very 
little  of  this  is  sufficient,  and  having  done  this 
sprinkle  the  red  lead  among  the  seeds,  and  when 
well  coated  with  it  allow  them  to  dry  before  sowing. 
By  keeping  the  hoe  well  at  work  among  them, 
thinning  out  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity 
to  keep  them  clean  of  weeds,  they  will  soon,  when  on 
good  ground,  smother  the  weeds  and  give  but  little 
further  trouble. 

At  the  approach  of  severe  frosty  weather  some 
should  be  taken  up  and  either  be  placed  under 
cover  and  these  made  secure  from  frost,  or  put  in  a 
heap  in  a  sheltered  position  and  well  covered  up  with 
leaves  or  short  litter.  We  prefer  this  method. 
Early  Munich  is  a  good  variety  for  the  earliest  sow¬ 
ings,  but  for  general  culture  we  prefer  the  Snowball. 
Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  stands  the  winter  better 
than  Snowball,  but  it  has  a  most  unpromising 
appearance.  The  Purple  and  Green  rounds  do 
remarkably  well  generally,  and  the  latter  from 
chalky  soil  is  possibly  the  best  flavoured  Turnip  to  be 
had.— IP.  B.  G. 

THE  FIXATION  OF 

NITROGEN. 

Where  and  how  is  the  free  nitrogen  actually  fixed 
and  made  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  plant’s  life  ? 
Professor  Marshall  Ward  tells  us  that  the  view  that 
it  was  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  absorbed  it, 
and  that  the  living  protoplasm  of  the  leaf-cells  was 
the  agent  which  effected  the  operation,  will  not  bear 
criticism.  Then  comes  a  second  possibility.  The 
bacteria,  it  was  held,  lived  naturally  on  the  soil,  as 
many  microbes  do.  They  acted  the  part  of  under¬ 
ground  cooks  and  caterers,  and  produced  in  the  soil 
itself  the  nitrogenous  food  elements,  which  were 
duly  absorbed  by  the  plant’s  own  roots.  Even  the 
bacteria  in  the  root-swellings,  it  was  contended, 
might  perform  this  work,  which  really  enriched  the 
soil,  of  course,  and  through  it  gave  to  the  plant  its 
nitrogen.  This  view  of  things  remains  for  further 
elucidation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  left  for  the 
present. 

The  third  possibility  maintains  that  the  fixation 
and  utilisation  of  the  air-nitrogen  could  be  conceived 
to  result  from  the  action  of  the  plant  per  se,  regarded 
as  stimulated  to  an  excessive  degree  of  energy  by 
the  bacterial  swellings  on  its  roots.  Here  the 
matter  is  viewed  as  if  the  bacteria  on  the  roots  acted 
the  part  of  instigators  of  an  action  which,  but  for 
their  encouragement  and  assistance,  the  leguminous 
plant  would  not  be  able  to  undertake.  It  is  clear 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  increase  when 
this  view  is  considered.  Without  the  bacteria  the 
plants  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  free  nitrogen. 
What,  then,  is  the  exact  relation  of  the  microbes  to 
the  plant’s  work?  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  who 
inclines  to  this  view  of  things,  reminds  us  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  root  swellings 
and  the  roots  themselves.  These  swellings  are  the 
seats  of  great  activity.  They  are  really  chemical 
laboratories  wherein  business  is  always  very  brisk ; 
so  that  it  may  well  be  that  the  living  machinery  of 
the  plant  is  really  stimulated  in  a  direct  degree  by 
the  efforts  of  the  microbes  on  the  roots,  and  that 
the  plant  is  supplied  from  the  root  swellings  with 
materials  on  which  its  own  living  cells  can  abun¬ 
dantly  operate.  My  previous  remark  that  the  plant 
gets  its  food  materials  cooked  for  it  in  this  way,  by 
the  microbes,  serves  to  explain  the  gist  of  this  third 
view.  It  may  be  able  to  assimilate  cooked  food 
when  it  could  not  fix  that  which  is  raw. 

Then  comes  the  fourth  and  last  suggestion.  It  is 
that  the  root  swellings  are  merely  so  many  accumu¬ 
lators  of  the  nitrogen  food,  and  that  the  plant  simply 
absorbs  what  its  microbe  lodgers  and  boarders  have 
prepared.  This  opinion  regards  the  microbes  as 
mere  parasites  ;  and  unless  the  bacteria  are  capable 
of  absorbing  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  itself,  as 
Professor  Marshall  Ward  observes,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  gains  in  total  nitrogen  by  the  plant 
on  this  theory.  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  this  story 
of  plant  feeding.  That  its  real  outcome — whenever 
that  shall  be  settled— is  of  immense  importance  to 
agriculture,  cannot  be  doubted.  Once  again  we  see 
how  the  so-called  "  unpractical ’’ work  of  science, 
in  its  laboratory  and  with  its  microscope,  has  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  most  intimate  kind  on  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  and  human  interests. — Andrew  Wilson,  M.D.^ 
in,  the  “  Illustrated  London  News." 


THE  BEECHES,  EAST 

ACTON. 

Of  late  years  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
suburbs  of  London  have  made  such  enormous 
advances  that  apart  from  the  overcrowding  which 
this  implies,  the  all-fascinating  pastime  of  gardening 
is  also  rendered  more  difficult  of  the  best  results. 
East  Acton,  however,  unlike  Acton  proper,  has  not 
yet  been  wholly  acquired  by  the  speculating  builder, 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  absorbed  into  the  world  of 
bricks  and  mortar ;  hence  it  still  retains  some  of  its 
primitive  simplicity,  is  more  or  less  irregular  in 
outline,  possesses  a  "  village  green’’  and  other 
recreative  advantages,  although  it  is  only  about  four 
miles  from  one  of  London’s  landmarks,  to  wit,  the 
Marble  Arch.  But  the  onward  march  of  time  has 
also  effaced  much  that  was  interesting  even  during 
the  last  century,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  time  of 
George  III.  the  wells, which  used  to  be  near  here,  were 
resorted  to  by  the  most  fashionable  people  of  that 
period ;  and  Mr.  Brewer  further  writes,  in  1815^ 
in  the  "Beauties  of  England,’’  that  "an  assembly 
room  was  built,  and  for  a  few  years  East  Acton  and 
Friar’s  Place  were  thronged  with  valetudinarians 
and  idle  inmates,  allured  by  the  hope  of  remedy  or 
tempted  by  the  love  of  dissipation.’’ 

Both  classes  are  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  the  place  not  only  knows  them  no  more,  but  the 
building  and  the  wells  have  also  suffered  through  the 
lapse  of  time.  No  one  comes  now  to  drink  the 
erstwhile  favoured  waters,  but  many  rejoice  still  in 
the  invigorating  air  and  the  general  salubrity  of  the 
place.  But  to  The  Beeches,  the  ample  residence  of 
C.  T.  Sutton,  Esq.,  who,  like  many  other  lovers  of 
the  beautiful,  takes  an  abiding  interest  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  garden.  The  Beeches,  then,  is 
not  only  euphoniously,  but  appropriately  named. 
The  Beeches  (Fagus  sylvatica  cuprea)  are  just  now 
the  glory  of  the  garden,  they  are  splendidly  coloured 
and  present  generally  a  very  fine  appearance.  We 
ascertained  their  measurements  to  average: — round 
the  bole  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  7  ft.  6  in.  ;  height 
about  60  ft.  ;  and  spread  of  branches,  55  ft.  They 
therefore  cover  conjointly  a  considerable  area.  They 
stand  on  either  side  the  lawn,  may  be  said  to  be 
twin  sisters,  well  defined,  graceful,  shapely,  and 
blessed  with  that  wonderful  glow  of  colour  which 
bespeaks  perfect  health.  They  nod  to  each  other 
all  day  long,  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  enjoy 
equally  alike  the  sunshine  and  the  shower.  Under 
their  beautiful  umbrageous  branches  one  can  sit  and 
muse  about  the  mystic  past,  the  allegorical  future, 
or,  like  Richard  Jefferies,  in  the  present,  "catch 
glimpses  of  fleecy  clouds  sailing  in  the  ether,  and 
feel  intense  joy  in  the  simple  fact  of  living.’’ 

In  the  garden,  however,  at  this  time  of  year,  one 
glory  follows  another  in  such  profusion  that  the 
mind  becomes  quite  satisfied  with  the  charms  of 
Nature.  The  turf  now  calls  for  admiration  ;  and 
someone  has  said  somewhere  that  one  cultivates  a 
lawn  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  grass  or  turf  in  our  latitude. 
The  tropics  may  have  their  delight,  but  they  have 
no  turf.  As  to  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small 
gardens,  I  believe  that  the  interest  awakened  in  a 
garden  is,  almost  invariably,  in  inverse  proportion  to 
its  size.  But  this  is  digression — philosophy  running 
away  from  simple  facts.  This  particular  garden, 
then,  is  well  stocked  with  those  miscellaneous  things 
which  go  to  make  up  a  wholesome  whole.  The  bush 
fruits  show  unmistakable  signs  of  fertility,  while 
the  Apples,  Pears,  etc.,  are  loaded  with  incipient 
fruits,  A  Greengage,  however,  has  collapsed  in  a 
most  mysterious  way,  and  Mr.  Simpson  the  well- 
informed  gardener,  who  usually  has  an  explanation 
for  all  defects,  does  not  even  presume  an  opinion 
here.  The  tree  has  a  clean  straight  stem,  a  shapely 
head,  is  about  ten  years  old,  and  bore  some  fruit 
last  season.  It  still  retains  some  life,  although,  not 
enough  vitality  to  enable  it  to  put  forth  leaves.  Is 
this  a  case  of  arrested  development,  or  a  premonitary 
sign  of  decay  ? 

The  Roses  are  doing  well,  especially  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson,  A.  K.  Williams,  Bouquet  d'Or,  etc.; 
and  the  bedding  stuff  is  only  awaiting  congenial 
weather  to  be  transferred  to  its  summer  quarters. 
Water  is  a  sine  qua  non,  particularly  in  dry  weather, 
and  as  water  is  freely  laid  on  here,  it  follows  that 
"  It  comes  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  those 

Who  work  in  the  garden  with  can  and  with  hose." 
Apeepinto  the  houses  disclosed  manygood  things, but 


a  pause  was  required  in  the  Stove, where  Mr.  Simpson 
has  been  experimenting  with  artificial  manures  on  such 
a  delicate  though  beautiful  subject  as  the  Caladium. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  a  penchant  for  experiments,  and  as 
he  is  always  trying  to  find  out  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  natural  causes,  he  has  concocted  an  artificial 
manure  himself,  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  he 
prefers  to  any  other.  Besides  sewage  manure  he 
has  used  other  forms  of  plant  food,  which  it  would 
be  invidious  to  mention  ;  but,  judging  by  results,  his 
own  spicialite  seems  to  hold  the  field.  The  principal 
constituents  of  this  manure  are  stated  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Griffiths  to  be  : — Nitrogen,  12.21,  soluble  phosphates, 
7.35,  insoluble  phosphates,  14.63,  and  potash,  6.11. 

Moreover,  not  content  with  producing  a  plant 
food  which  analysis  shows  to  be  largely  nutritious, 
he  has  also  invented  an  Insecticide,  which  is  said  to 
be  highly  destructive  to  animal  life. 

Insects,  however,  are  not  entirely  absent  even 
here,  for  an  effectual  remedy  against  all  forms  of 
plant  pests  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Gloxinias,  Crotons,  Eucharis,  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
and  Clerodendron  Balfourii, etc., looked  specially  kind 
and  although  not  large  plants  were  all  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  required.  The  vinery  and  the  vines 
were  next  inspected,  and  the  latter  exhibited  all  the 
marks  of  progress  peculiar  to  these  much  sought 
after  subjects.  The  varieties  favoured  here  are 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar, 
Trebbiana,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  the  ubiquitous 
Black  Hamburgh.  Leaving;  the  humid  conditions  of 
this  house  we  soon  enter  the  conservatory,  a  large 
and  lofty  structure  with  a  lantern  roof,  from  which 
are  suspended  huge  baskets  of  drooping  or  trailing 
plants,  consisting  principally  of  Fuchsias,  such  as 
Covent  Garden  AVhite  and  Mrs.  Rundell,  and  Ivy- 
leaf  Pelargoniums,  like  Konig  Albert  and  Souv.  de 
Chas.  Turner.  Campanulas,  blue  and  white.  Ferns, 
and  other  basket  plants  also  find  admission  here, 
and  look  exceedingly  effective  in  their  several 
seasons. 

Groups  of  plants  stand  about  in  harmonious 
order,  while  others  occupy  the  stages  and  more 
directly  appeal  to  the  critical  eye.  Amongst  the 
former  were  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Oleanders, 
Brugmansias,  Cytisus,  Begonia  metallica.  Ficus 
elastica,  etc.,  and  amongst  the  latter  Richardias, 
Fuchsias,  Ferns,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Hydran¬ 
geas,  etc.  The  Hydrangeas  were  particularly  fine, 
with  heads  of  bloom  a  foot  through.  They  occupied 
4^  in.  pots  only,  were  struck  last  June,  and  had 
received  three  applications  of  the  specialite. 

As  there  is  something  to  admire  in  every  garden, 
so  there  is  something  to  be  learnt  from  every  gar¬ 
dener  ;  therefore,  I  think,  if  this  be  conceded,  it 
will  be  further  granted  that,  as  every  garden  is  a 
microcosm,  or  little  world  in  itself,  so  every  head 
gardener  is  a  kind  of  autocrat,  or  little  ruler,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  has  to  make  provision  for  all  his  subjects 
conformably  to  his  own  requirements. — C.  B.  G. 
- - 

TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

To  have  either  pyramidal  plants  or  standards  of 
Mignonette  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming  the 
seed  should  be  sown  now  in  3-in.  pots,  putting  three 
or  four  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  placing  the  pots  in  a 
warm  frame  or  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass. 
Mignonette  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  as  so- 
called  trees  of  it  are  destined  for  a  longer  life  than 
that  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  should  have  the 
best  available  material  provided  for  it.  Good 
fibrous  loam  with  a  fourth  part  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  enough  charcoal  broken  small  or  old 
mortar  rubbish,  with  thorough  drainage  and  clean 
pots,  are  most  essential. 

When  strong  enough  to  see  which  plant  of  the 
three  or  four  is  likely  to  do  the  best,  pull  out  the 
others  and  let  the  selected  one  be  secured  to  a  stick 
to  keep  its  stem  straight.  Never  allow  them  to 
become  pot-bound,  but  shift  them  on  into  larger 
pots  as  required,  keeping  the  leading  shoot  always 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  removing  all  flowering  points 
at  once,  and  never  allowing  any  side  shoots  to  get 
beyond  their  fellows,  by  pinching  them  back  when 
necessary.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  September 
all  the  energies  of  the  plant  should  be  directed  into 
the  formation  of  growth,  and  to  secure  this  end 
place  the  plants  either  in  a  cool  damp  pit  or  north 
house,  or  anywhere  where  the  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able  to  growth  and  against  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
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which  checks  growth  and  throws  the  plants  into 
flower.  Standards  are  produced  by  growing  up  a 
single  stem  to  the  required  height  and  letting  them 
branch  out  from  that.  To  do  this  train  up  a  single 
stem  by  pinching  out  all  side  shoots  to  two  eyes 
from  the  stem,  that  is  one  clear  joint  from  the  stem. 
All  tying  necessary  must  be  attended  to  constantly, 
as  breakages  soon  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
—  IV.  B.  G. 

- - 

TIE  vgsEiAiLE  mmm. 


Salads. 

In  most  places  a  constant  supply  of  these  must  be 
kept  up,  though  sometimes  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
do  so,  for  often  the  requirements  of  the  place  far 
exceed  the  convenience  for  production.  In  hot,  dry 
weather,  when  they  are  much  in  demand, growth  is  not 
of  the  freest,  and  when  severe  frosts  put  a  check  to  alt 
outside  growth  there  is  often  some  difflculty  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  requisite  supplies ;  for  this  reason  recourse 
must  be  had  to  find  substitutes  to  such  things  as 
Lettuce,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Radishes,  &c  ,  so  that 
the  extention  of  the  cultivator  is  directed  to  the 
blanching  of  the  foliage  of  such  plants  as  Dandelion, 
Chicory,  and  Endive.  The  two  former  are  easy 
enough  to  get,  as  they  are  quite  hardy  ;  not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  latter,  as  some  skill  is  required  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  plants  to  introduce 
into  the  forcing  house  for  blanching.  Chicory  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  vegetable,  likewise  Endive,  but 
our  object  now  is  to  describe  their  cultivation  for 
salads.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  grower  to  get 
roots  as  strong  as  possible,  for  such  produce  the 
finest  and  most  tender  foliage  when  blanched.  If 
the  seed  be  sown  too  soon  it  sometimes  happens  that 
just  at  the  time  when  growth  should  be  complete 
they  send  up  a  flower  spike,  thus  rendering  them  use¬ 
less  for  blanching.  The  seed  ought  not  to  be  sown 
later  than  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  time  for  the  plants  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  fully  before  the  foliage  is  cut  down  in  the 
autumn.  On  rich  ground  these  will  make  a  rapid 
growth,  particularly  if  they  be  allowed  sufficient 
room. 

We  prefer  sowing  in  drills  15  in.  apart,  then 
thinning  the  plants  to  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  each 
other  in  the  row.  In  this  way,  though  there  is  not 
so  many  plants  to  a  piece  of  ground,  more  leaves  of 
the  best  quality  are  produced  when  blanched.  If 
liberally  treated,  roots  the  size  of  Parsnips  will  be 
obtained,  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  salad- 
ing  can  be  gathered  through  the  winter.  Blanching 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  that  adopted  for 
Seakale,  but  the  heat  must  not  be  so  great,  or  the 
foliage  will  be  tough  and  woolly.  When  required 
early  a  few  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a 
dark  cellar  ;  any  light  soil  will  do  for  planting  them 
in,  so  long  as  it  will  hold  moisture ;  care  must  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  light,  for  unless  growth  is  made 
in  perfect  darkness  it  will  be  bitter.  A  succession 
of  roots  must  be  introduced  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
When  blanched  in  the  open  ground  all  that  is 
necessary  to  induce  growth  is  to  exclude  frost. 

Dandelion  is  a  wholesome  plant,  and  both  its 
foliage  and  roots  are  used  for  medicine,  therefore  as 
a  salad  it  has  few  compeers.  A  rich  light  soil  suits 
this  plant  best.  Sown  in  rows  at  the  end  of  May 
the  seedlings  soon  appear,  and  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  if  they  are  thinned  to  nine  inches  apart 
they  will  make  fine  roots  by  the  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  lifted  and  treated  as  recommended  for 
Chicory. 

Endive  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  a  great  favourite 
with  all  connoisseurs  in  dressed  salads  ;  not  only 
this,  the  mossy  curled  varieties  make  very  pretty 
garnishing  for  cold  dishes  when  nicely  blanched. 
It  is  also  much  used  as  a  vegetable,  particularly  in 
first-class  establishments,  therefore  it  is  essential  that 
a  supply  be  kept  up  all  through  the  winter  months. 
This  in  some  places  is  not  an  easy  task,  particularly 
on  cold  heavy  soils  in  low  situations  ;  in  such  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  special  preparations  to  ensure 
success.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow  drills, 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  should  be  transplanted.  The 
distance  allowed  between  them  must  depend  on  the 
varieties,  as  the  broad  leaved  kinds  require  more 
room  than  those  with  curled  foliage.  Those  intended 
for  the  first  supply  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
quarters,  but  a  sheltered  situation  on  a  dry  border 


is  best  for  the  late  supplies,  as  in  such  they  do  not 
grow  so  rapidly,  and  therefore  withstand  the  frost 
much  better.  Sowings  may  be  made  from  June 
till  August,  the  latter  ones  being  more  suitable  for 
spring  use.  For  these,  when  the  situation  is  wet, 
raised  beds  should  be  made,  so  that  the  moisture 
may  more  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Blanching  can  be 
done  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  little  heat,  and 
where  a  light  can  be  excluded,  but  too  high  a 
temperature  must  be  avoided,  as  this  causes  the 
leaves  to  become  tough.  In  autumn  pots  turned  over 
the  plants,  covering  the  hole  at  the  top  to  exclude 
the  light,  will  answer  the  purpose, or  tying  the  leaves 
together,  the  same  as  Lettuce  ;  covering  with  slates 
or  tiles,  etc.,  will  soon  cause  them  to  blanch. — 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

- ^ - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus. 

The  beauty  of  this  species  is  great,  and  because 
hardy  its  value  is  much  enhanced.  The  stems  vary 
from  6  in.  to  10  in.  in  height  or  more,  and  bear  a 
solitary  flower  of  relatively  large  size  ;  in  fact,  it  has 
the  largest  flowers  of  any  British  Orchid,  and  the 
pity  is  that  it  is  so  scarce  in  a  wild  state.  The  upper 
sepal  is  lanceolate  and  of  a  rich  brown,  while  the 
linear  twisted  petals  are  of  the  same  hue.  The 
inflated  lip  on  the  contrary  is  of  a  clear,  soft  yellow, 
while  the  oblong,  grooved  staminode  is  of  the  same 
hue  and  spotted  with  red.  Had  all  the  segments  of 
the  flower  been  brown,  the  bloom  would  have  been 
dull  indeed,  but  the  contrast  of  the  two  principal 
colours  is  well  marked,  and  renders  the  species  very 
handsome.  It  is  now  at  its  best  in  the  open  air. 

Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 
Dendrobiums. — Such  fine  kinds  as  D.  nobile,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  aureum,  D.  Falcon- 
erii,  D.  Devonianum,  and  the  hybrids,  D.  Ains- 
worthii,  D.  Leechianum  and  D.  splendidissmum,  are 
now  growing  freely,  and  must  receive  every 
encouragement  to  make  good  pseudo-bulbs.  This  is 
done  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  well  charged  with 
moisture,  and  by  keeping  up  a  brisk  temperature 
of  not  less  than  80°  by  day  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  sun 
heat.  If  the  house  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  100°  if 
the  damping  down  is  well  attended  to.  The  above- 
mentioned  kinds  require  a  thin  shading  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  to 
excess  or  the  bulbs  will  be  weak.  The  D.  bigibum 
section,  which  includes  such  fine  things  as  D- 
Goldiei,  D.  Phalaenopsis,  D.  superbiens  and  D. 
Schroderae,  do  best  when  almost  fully  exposed  to 
the  full  sun,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
them  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  during  their  growing 
season,  and  at  no  time  can  they  stand  the  drying 
process  adopted  with  the  Nobile  section.  Peat  and 
live  moss  suit  all  Dendrobiums  well  with  good 
drainage.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  if  you  are 
to  be  successful  in  their  culture  is  to  afford  them 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  when  growing,  to  be 
followed  by  a  £ood  season  of  rest. 

Manure  Water. — I  think  most  growers  give  their 
Dendrobiums  some  kind  of  stimulant  when  growing, 
either  direct  or  indirectly.  Damping  down  with 
manure  water  from  the  stable  if  diluted  is  excellent. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  becoming  infested  with 
red  spider  when  the  atmosphere  is  well  charged  with 
ammonia. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
suavissimum  and  D.  chrysotoxum,  now  in  flower, 
must  not  receive  any  check  by  being  placed  in  too 
cool  a  quarter,  or  by  keeping  them  dry  at  the  roots, 
as  the  young  growths  are  well  advanced  and  must  be 
encouraged  to  make  up  good  growth,  the  some¬ 
what  drier  atmosphere  of  the  Cattleya  house  we  find 
a  good  place  for  them  when  in  flower. 

Cypripediums. — Thanks  to  the  hybridist,  some 
of  the  finest  Orchids  grown  are  to  be  found  in  this 
genus,  and  considering  their  easy  culture  and  their 
adaptability  for  growing  in  or  near  large  towns,  they 
should  be  largely  grown  where  such  things  as  Odonto- 
glossums  do  not  thrive  well.  When  looking  through 
one  of  the  largest  London  Nurseries  I  found  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Orchid  way  that  looked  so 
healthy  and  well  as  the  Cypripediums.  Most  of 
them  like  a  good  brisk  temperature  with  plenty  of 
moisture  about,  and  nearly  all  of  them  like  a  compost 
of  peat,  moss  and  sand,  but  C.  concolor,  C.  belatu- 
lum,  C.  Godefroyae  and  C.  niveum,  we  find,  do  best 
when  some  good  fibrous  loam  is  added. — C. 


fximn  M)arlD 
nf  Science* 

A  Useful  Nematoid. — As  a  rule,  when  we  speak 
X)f  nematoid  worms  in  connection  with  plants  it  is 
almost  certainly  in  cases  where  the  creatures  are 
productive  of  great  harm,  and  are  killing  the  host 
plants  as  a  rule.  Cucumbers  and  Carnations  are 
instances  where  the  microscopical  worms  in  ques¬ 
tion  do  great  harm.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  March  last,  a  question  was 
raised  concerning  a  nematoid  which  in  the  African 
desert  attacked  plants  with  soft  foliage,  but  which, 
instead  of  destroying  them,  caused  tubercles  to  grow 
upon  them,  in  which  a  reserve  of  water  accumulates, 
thus  permitting  the  plants  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
drought  which  would  otherwise  kill  them.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  evidence  of  utility,  it  is  a  kind  of 
service  which  is  not  likely  to  do  much  real  good  in 
this  country,  and  we  hope  the  nematoid  will  remain 
in  Africa,  and  not  seek  to  extend  its  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  or  otherwise  to  Britain. 

Native  North  Amer  can  Plants.— Nurseries 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
plants  are  probably  as  rare  in  the  United  States  as 
here.  From  our  point  of  view  this  would  seem 
strange  as  far  as  American  plants  are  concerned, 
because  they  are  both  very  numerous  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  really  very  beautiful.  That 
is  our  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
Americans  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  neglect  their 
own  natives  for  those  of  Europe  and  other  exotic 
countries  of  the  old  world.  Both  in  parks  and 
gardens  this  is  the  prevailing  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  planting  of  subjects  of  native  growth.  There  is 
at  least  one  notable  exception  to  this  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  who  for  the  past  nine 
years  has  been  collecting  and  cultivating  the  plants, 
native  chiefly  of  the  Carolina  Mountains. 

Location  of  the  Nursery.— The  Highland 
Nursery  is  situated  at  Linville,  North  Carolina,  at 
an  elevation  of  3,800  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Grandfather  mountain. 
Such  a  situation  should  be  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  Alpines,  for  the  summer  is  long  and 
cool,  and  the  winter  not  very  severe.  Such  situations 
are  really  the  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
many  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  in  this  country, 
but  at  somewhat  lower  elevations  however. 

The  Plants  Grown. — A  glance  at  the  list  shows 
many  old  garden  plants  with  which  we  have  been 
familiar  from  our  youth  up,  because,  like  the 
Americans,  we  favoured  the  cultivation  of  exotic 
plants.  To  give  instances,  we  have  only  to  mention 
the  Maples,  the  Pavias,  Snowy  Mespilus,  Magnolias, 
Tulip  Tree,  Snowdrop  Tree,  the  Red  Cedar,  Kalmias 
Pinus,  Tsuga,  Rhododendrons,  Clethras,  Azaleas, 
Ribes,  Rhus,  Roses,  Robinias,  Spiraeas,  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Ferns,  which  are  mostly 
valuable  in  this  country  because  hardy,  and  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  fernery  along  with  European 
species  and  varieties.  The  aquatic  or  bog  plants 
include  Dionaea  muscipula  or  Venus'  Fly-trap,  and 
the  Sarracenias.  With  exception  of  S.  purpurea, 
their  cultivation  is  seldom  attempted  here.  The 
Orchids  include  the  beautiful  speciesof  Cypripedium, 
Goodyera  pubescens,  and  the  rare  and  curious 
Ponthieva  glandulosa.  All  of  these  have  been 
grown  at  one  time  or  other  in  this  country,  but  the 
last  named  is  comparatively  seldom  seen.  The  broad 
and  coarsely-hairy  leaves  present  a  type  seldom  seen 
in  the  order.  Herbaceous  plants  are  largely  grown, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  really  good  things  are  mostly 
familiar  in  British  gardens.  They  must  be  largely 
grown,  however,  for  they  are  quoted  at  the  rate  of 
10,  100,  and  1,000. 

European  plants  amongst  them.-i-Consider- 
ing  that  the  object  is  the  collection  and  cultivation 
of  native  American  plants  only,  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  European  ones  amongst  them,  but 
there  are  several  that  are  common  to  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  Amongst  Ferns  we  find  Asplenium 
Trichomanes,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Osmunda  regalis, 
and  Polypodium  vulgare,  all  of  which  are  British 
species.  Amongst  aquatics  are  the  Sweet  Flag 
(Acorus),  Drosera  longifolia,  and  Impatiens  fulva 
(naturalised  here).  Goodyera  repens  is  rare  in 
America  as  here.  Anemone  nemorosa.  Prunella 
vulgaris,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Circaea  Luteriana, 
Hepatica  triloba,  Oxalis  acetosella,  Pyrola  rotundi- 
folia,  Sisyrinchium  bermudianum,  Veronica  serpylli- 
folia,  and  V.  officinalis  are  all  British  plants,  with 
exception  of  the  Hepatica,  which  is  Continental.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  so  many  of  our  British  plants 
native  to  America. 
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IVIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

{Continued  fyom  page  594-) 

Leaves  tricuspidate. 

Chrysomela. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  broad 
and  shallowly  three-lobed  or  tricuspidate.  When 
they  first  expand  they  are  of  a  pleasing  light 
yellowish-green,  and  many  of  them  are  more  or 
less  wholly  of  a  bright  golden-yellow.  This  hue 
they  retain  till  about  midsummer,  when  they  become 
bright  green  or  variously  splashed  with  gold  It  is 
the  best  of  all  the  golden  varieties,  and  appears  to 
be  a  sport  from  Angularis,  or  is  closely  allied  to  it, 
judging  from  the  form  of  the  leaf. 

Leaves  three-angled. 

The  usual  form  of  the  leaves  of  this  group  is 
triangular,  the  angles  not  being  deep  enough  to  be 
considered  lobes.  Occasionally  a  large  leaf  is  five¬ 
angled,  but  it  is  exceptional.  All  of  them  may  be 
considered  as  small  forms  of  the  common  Ivy,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  possess  a  silvery  margin  or 
variegation.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  forms  of 
Marginata,  while  many  others  are  a  mere  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Marginata. — The  growth  of  this  variety  is 
moderately  vigorous,  and  it  forms  a  beautiful 
covering  to  a  wall,  more  especially  in  autumn,  when 
the  bluntly  triangular  leaves  are  of  a  grayish-green 
with  a  silvery  margin,  and  more  or  less  striped  with 
some  shade  of  red.  At  present  we  find  it  impossible 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  plants  and  their  present 
condition  to  distinguish  the  specimens  under  the 
names  of  Marginata  media.  Best  Marginata,  and 
Marginata  Argentea.  A  plant  named  Arborescens 
variegata  has  lost  its  tree  habit,  and  is  merely  the 
ordinary  climbing  Marginata. 

Marginata  rubra. — In  addition  to  the  broad 
silvery  margin  of  the  leaves  of  this  beautiful  variety, 
the  edge  assumes  a  rosy-red  hue  in  the  autumn,  but 
loses  it  again  in  spring.  The  young  leaves  have  a 
greenish-yellow  margin.  The  complication  of  names 
is  here  again  very  great.  Marginata  purpurea, 
Marginata  elegantissima,  and  Marginata  robusta 
appear  to  be  merely  synonyms,  while  by  a  trans¬ 
position  of  names  we  get  another  series  such  as 
Elegantissima  marginata  rubra,  and  Elegantissima 
marginata  grandis.  Elegantissima  and  Tricolor  are 
recorded  as  synonyms  of  Marginata  rubra.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  mixture 
of  names  all  applied  to  a  popular  plant,  and  forgotten 
or  added  to  as  occasion  may  serve. 

Elegantissima. — This  is  a  name  applied  to  one 
of  the  forms  of  Marginata,  but  at  present  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which.  The  leaves  are  moderately 
large,  triangular,  pale  green  with  a  creamy  margin 
when  newly  developed,  but  ultimately  becoming 
washed  with  gray  all  over  and  having  a  broad 
silver  margin.  The  old  leaves  are  retained  in  good 
condition  till  sometime  after  the  production  of  the 
new  ones.  The  variety  is  readily  distinguished  from 
Marginata  rubra  by  its  larger  leaves  and  their  creamy 
white  margins  when  newly  developed.  Under  this 
we  must  place  a  plant  named  Lacteola  for  the 
present. 

Margin.ata  major. — Whether  this  is  really 
different  from  Marginata  must  be  determined  when 
the  plant  gets  strong. 

Marginata  minor  — The  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  very  small,  and  triangular  or  shallowly  three- 
lobed  or  sub-hastate,  with  a  clear  silvery  margin 
tinted  with  red  at  the  extreme  edge  ;  ultimately, 
they  become  washed  with  gray  all  over.  The  plant 
is  of  very  slow  growth  and  apparently  not  well 
adapted  for  culture  on  open  walls,  but  would  be 
more  suitable  for  pot  work.  Small  and  not  very 
healthy  plants  under  the  names  of  Aurea  elegan¬ 
tissima  and  Marginata  purpurea  are  evidently  the 
same  thing.  The  former  of  the  two  names  is  also 
applied  to  a  strong  growing  and  altogether  different 
Ivy. 

Lee’s  New  Silver. — This  is  evidently  one  of 
the  Marginata  group,  but  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
of  the  above  named.  The  small,  triangular  leaves 
are  greenish  yellow,  with  a  creamy  edge  when  young, 
but  ultimately  have  a  broad  silver  margin.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Ivy  with  plenty  of  colour,  but  judging 
from  the  plant  at  Chiswick,  it  does  not  grow  very 
fast. 

Madeirensis  variegata. — The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  relatively  large,  rather  elongated  and 
deep  green,  with  a  broad  but  irregular  silver  margin 
and  splashed  with  gray  all  over.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  silver-edged  Ivies, 


but  is  rather  tender,  and  requires  the  protection  of 
a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  largely  grown  in 
pots  for  market  purposes. 

Flavescens. — The  small  three-angled  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  at  first  greenish  yellow  or  pale 
yellow,  but  finally  irregularly  clouded  with  a 
creamy  hue. 

SucciNATA. — Here  again  the  leaves  are  very  small, 
and  usually  three,  rarely  five-angled,  greenish 
yellow  when  young,  ultimately  splashed  or  marbled 
with  a  creamy  marking,  and  having  gray  veins.  It 
is  a  slow  and  weakly  growing  kind. 

Purpurea. — The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  usually 
three-angled,  but  are  often  broadly  heart-shaped 
and  undivided.  When  young  they  are  bright  green, 
but  ultimately  become  very  dark  olive-green  or  of 
a  purplish  hue  in  winter.  There  is  also  a  plant 
under  the  name  of  Atro-purpurea,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  thing. 

Rugosa.— The  three-angled  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  bright  green  when  young,  but  at  length  dark, 
dull  green.  The  surface  is  slightly  wrinkled  or 
rugose  ;  hence  the  name. 

CoNGLOMERATA. — The  leaves  of  this  distinct 
variety  are  of  two  forms.  At  the  base  of  the 
stronger  growing  shoots  for  the  season  the  leaves 
are  largest  and  the  lateral  angles  or  lobes  infolded 
owing  to  the  extreme  crowding  of  the  leaves  due  to 


shortness  of  the  internodes.  Towards  the  top  the 
shoots  are  more  inclined  to  elongate,  and  the  leaves 
are  smaller  and  flatter.  They  are  dark  green  when 
young,  but  ultimately  become  olive  green  and 
heavily  clouded  with  gray  branching  veins.  There 
are  two  healthier  and  stronger  growing  plants  under 
the  name  of  Minima,  but  we  fail  to  see  any  tangible 
and  permanent  difference  by  which  to  distinguish 
it.  It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  rockwork  as  it  grows 
upright  for  someyears,  although  the  stems  are  liable  to 
fall  down  after  a  time  and  then  grow  more  rapidly. 
The  same  thing  happens  sooner  when  the  variety  is 
planted  against  a  wall.  The  two  forms  of  leaves 
then  appear  on  the  same  plant,  and  evidently  only 
denote  different  stages  of  the  same  individual. 

- - 

CLEMATIS  MONTANA. 

Attention  is  so  often  called  to  the  merits  of  this, 
certainly  one  of  our  most  beautiful  hardy  climbers, 
that  we  feel  somewhat  diffident  in  again  reverting  to 
it,  and  would  not  do  so  but  for  the  fact  of  having 
met  with  it  trained  after  a  different  fashion  to  that 
generally  in  vogue.  The  plant  in  question  has  its  main 
branches  brought  along  on  the  top  of  a  verandah, 
and  the  flowering  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  down 
in  front  to  a  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet. 
As  these  hang  loosely  and  close  together  the  effect  is 
simply  grand,  and  it  is  certain  that  anyone  who  has 
not  seen  it  trained  in  this  fashion  has  never  seen  it 
to  the  best  advantage. —  W.  B.  G. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 

HORTICULTURE. 

A  NEW  system  of  horticulture  !  The  mention  of  such 
a  thing  almost  took  one’s  breath  away,  and  caused 
one  to  wonder  what  was  coming  next.  M'hat  came 
next  under  our  observation  was  an  illustration  of  a 
glass  structure  on  wheels,  hot-water  pipes,  and 
boiler  all  complete,  and  the  thought  arose  “  what  a 
delightful  toy  for  the  amateur  faddist  !  ”  A  house 
that  could  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three 
such  structures  erected  in  the  ordinary  way,  that 
will  bring  our  crops  on  in  regular  rotation  in  spite  of 
the  east  wind,  the  frosts  and  snows,  the  rains  and 
sunshine  of  our  very  variable  climate.  What  more 
could  we  want  ?  Something  new  in  practical  horti¬ 
culture  !  Well,  we  begged  leave  to  doubt  it.  It  was 
an  old  idea  trotted  out  in  anew  guise ;  a  new'  e*dition 
of  Mr.  Monro’s  old  project  ;  the  tramway  system  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine  some  twenty 
years  ago  turned  round  and  given  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  !  A  new  idea  I  Why,  it  was  as  old  as  the 
Romans,  for  were  not  Cucumbers  grown  for  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  planted  in  boxes,  grown  in 
heated  stoves  glazed  with  talk  or  Muscovy  glass 
(Lapis  specularis),  and  wheeled  in  and  out  according 
as  the  weather  was  fine  or  otherwise  1  Something 
new,  indeed.  Well  it  seemed  all  these  things  rolled 
into  one,  and  was  no  good,  etc.,  etc. 


But  new  idea  or  not,  a  closer  examination  of  the 
particulars,  and  an  inspection  of  some  houses  built 
on  the  travelling  system  which  are  about  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Travelling  Struc¬ 
tures  Co.,  were  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  no  mere  toys,  but  of  real  practical 
utility,  especially  in  relation  to  commercial  horti¬ 
culture,  and  therefore  specially  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  all  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  market  products. 

The  system  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Pickering,  a 
retired  engineer  and  surveyor,  who,  being  a  keen 
amateur  gardener  himself,  thought  out  the  idea  of  a 
glass  house  on  wheels  for  his  own  use  only  at  first, 
but  finding  the  results  of  his  ingenuity  so  success.'^ul 
and  practical,  he  has  devoted  the  last  three  years  to 
taking  stock  of  the  glass  appliances  of  most  of  the 
leading  market  growers,  ascertaining  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  working  out  his  own  scheme  on 
scientifically  accurate  lines  to  insure  a  good 
practical  type  of  structure,  sufficiently  strong  and 
rigid  to  stand  all  ordinary  wear  and  tear  without  the 
waste  of  an  ounce  of  material,  and  that  shall  not 
cost  more  when  complete  than  an  ordinary 
house  of  the  market  grower’s  type.  This  Mr. 
Pickering  now  claims  to  have  accomplished,  and  on 
Monday  a  considerable  number  of  press  men  were 
invited  to  a  private  view  of  several  of  the  structures 
erected  on  the  spacious  floors  of  the  Horticultural 
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Travelling  Structures  Co.’s  premises  at  2  and  3, 
V/hite  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  some  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Moorgate  Street  Station.  Here 
were  to  be  seen  several  models,  as  well  as  large  and 
small  houses,  completely  fitted  for  work,  which  were 
very  critically  inspected  as  to  the  style,  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  the  utility  of  the 
system  thoroughly  discussed ;  and  while  on  the 
latter  point  we  cannot  at  present  go  so  far  as  the 
inventor  in  his  idea  as  to  the  use  of  the  larger 
houses  for  Vines,  &c.,  which  can  be  made  in  complete 
sections  50  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide  between  the  rails, 
and  any  height  up  to  5  ft.  6  in.  at  the  sides ; 
smaller  sizes  than  this,  and  especially  the 
low  frames  and  the  plant  protectors,  which  are 
smaller  still,  will  undoubtedly  prove  extremely  use¬ 
ful.  A  house  that  one  can  walk  upright  in  gives  one 
the  idea  of  an  ideal  structure  for  Roses  for  instance  ; 
others  would  bring  on  early  crops  of  Tomatos  and 
finish  off  later  ones,  leaving  the  ground  free  when 
the  crop  is  gathered  for  immediate  cropping  with 
something  else ;  for  forcing  Strawberry  beds  in 
sections,  forcing  Daffodils,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  a 
host  of  other  things,  bringing  on  Violets,  early 
vegetables  and  salads  in  spring,  giving  protection  in 
autumn  and  winter  to  other  things  if  required  ;  and, 
in  fact,  need  never  be  out  of  use  in  the  hands  of  a 
thoughtful  man.  A  big  house  could  be  used  to  pro¬ 


tect  fruit  trees  grown  orchard  house  fashion  until 
the  blooms  are  set,  then  if  pushed  on  to  the  next 
section  would  make  a  Tomato  house  for  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  then  at  the  end  of  October  could 
be  pushed  over  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
standing  as  they  are  grown,  and  so  save  all  the  heavy 
labour  involved  in  housing  the  plants  in  an  ordinary 
way.  Worked  in  this  way,  either  large  or  small, 
and  they  are  most  easily  moved,  they  will  certainly 
save  labour  and  facilitate  many  operations  that  are 
now  both  slow  and  costly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
effected  in  the  first  outlay  on  plants  through  one 
house  being  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three, 
and  the  consequent  further  saving  in  the  cost  of 
repairing  and  painting.  The  houses  are  amply 
ventilated  top  and  bottom,  and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  are  easily  moved  along  the  light  iron  rails 
laid  tramway  fashion  attached  to  wooden  plates 
resting  on  vertical  posts  driven  into  the  ground  ; 
they  are  made  in  sections  of  uniform  size  with 
interchangeable  parts, are  easily  fixed  and  taken  down, 
and  therefore  are  tenant’s  fixtures,  a  very  important 
matter  to  many.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  system,  but  whether  it  will  become 
popular  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  question  of 
cost.  The  illustrations  show  end  and  side  views  of 
houses  already  erected,  and  the  end  view  further 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  are  raised 
to  pass  over  growing  crops. 


THE  IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUM. 

I  THINK  I  never  before  fully  admired  the  beauty  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  as  decorative  plants 
until  I  was  at  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones’  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  a  few  days  ago,  where  I  saw  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  small  plants  of  good  size  for  any 
decorative  purpose,  and  blooming  abundantly. 
That  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
it  does  seem  that,  as  if  with  this  improvement  in 
the  size,  doubleness,  and  newness  of  tint  in  the 
flower,  there  has  also  come  a  marvellous  freedom  of 
bloom.  There  is  no  Pelargonium  Society  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  raising  seedlings, 
but  the  work  goes  on,  with  this  apparent  advantage, 
that  we  obtain  now  our  acquisitions  at  intervals  ;  but 
they  are  really  good,  and  not  one  occasionally 
among  a  shoal  of  mediocrities,  as  often  happens  when 
a  particular  flower  is  prominently  patronised. 

Probably  we  shall  never  know  with  anything 
like  accuracy  who  first  set  about  the  improvement 
of  Pelargonium  peltatum — the  progenitor,  there  is 
no  doubt,  of  the  present  family.  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  some  Continental  florist  took  the  work  in  hand 
and  gave  us  some  perceptible  improvements 
in  the  first  instance  ;  then  the  formation  of  a 
Pelargonium  Society  in  London  some  years 
ago,  and  the  offering  of  prizes  for  new  forms  of 


the  Pelargonium,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
their  production,  and  among  introducers  a  high 
place  must  be  given  to  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  France.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  crossing 
some  of  the  fine  varieties  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium 
with  the  ivy-leaved  type  there  were  obtained  the 
splendid  double  varieties  seen  in  the  present  day. 

At  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Mr.  Jones  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  something  like  two  dozen  varieties.  P'rom 
these  I  selected  six  as  representing  the  very  cream  of 
the  whole,  and  I  give  the  first  place  to  Ryecroft 
Surprise.  I  think  this  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
Jones,  and  certainly  sent  out  by  him  within  the  last 
few  years.  He  described  it  as  "  the  most  remarkable, 
and  without  doubt  the  finest  variety  yet  introduced.” 
Large  and  small  plants  alike  were  in  full  bloom  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  all  were  profuse  in 
their  floral  service.  This  variety  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  a  cross  between  Madame  Thibaut, 
having  deep  rosy-pink  flowers,  and  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Turner,  deep  pink,  having  slight  maroon 
margins  on  some  of  the  segments.  The  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  of  these  are  found  in  the  child,  the 
effective  maroon  marking  being  inherited.  Of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  remarkably  free,  it  produces  large 
and  striking  trusses  of  full  double  flowers,  and  the 
colour  is  a  delightful  salmon-pink.  I  think  it  will 
hold  its  own  for  years  to  come.  Other  fine  and 
striking  varieties  are  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  soft  pink. 


sometimes  deepening  to  delicate  rose  ;  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
blush  white,  decidedly  the  best  white,  and  I  have 
included  it  in  a  select  list  because  of  its  colour  ; 
Liberty,  light  magenta,  and  having  an  excellent 
habit  ;  Percy  Surman,  shaded  magenta,  Ryecroft 
Scarlet,  very  bright,  and  Souvenir  de  Charles 
Turner,  with  its  large  and  finely  formed  deep,  pink 
flowers.  That  makes  seven  varieties. 

I  often  wonder  that  gardeners  who  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  so  much  cut  bloom  do  not  grow  these  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  more  than  they  do,  and  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  amateurs  with  small  greenhouses 
bother  themselves  over  plants  that  are  not  half  so 
satisfying  as  some  of  these  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums  would  prove  to  be.  They  can  be  used  in  so 
many  ways.  They  make  excellent  hanging  baskets 
of  themselves,  or  they  can  be  mixed  with  advantage 
with  other  plants.  In  conservatories  they  can  be 
grown  as  pyramids,  or  trained  to  pillars  or  trellises  : 
they  can  be  employed  in  the  flower  garden  in  many 
ways  that  will  commend  themselves  to  an  observant 
gardener. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  have  them  at  their  best  they 
require  a  warmer  treatment  than  the  ordinary  zonals, 
and  that  makes  them  so  useful  in  the  amateur's 
small  greenhouse.  They  require  a  free,  open  soil, 
and  the  pots  should  have  ample  drainage,  and  be 
well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  water.— R.  D. 
[Mr.  Jones  is  also  paying  much  attention  to  the  de¬ 
corative  section  of  show  Pelargoniums,  and  has  a 
grand  houseful  in  bloom  now,  of  which  we  have 
some  notes  for  an  early  issue. — Ed.] 

THE  LATE  FROST. 

Great  destruction  has  been  caused  by  the  very 
severe  frost  of  the  last  two  or  three  nights,  and  I 
fear  that  reports  will  reach  you  that  much  damage 
has  been  done.  Many  acres  of  Strawberries  are 
grown  in  this  locality,  and  these  have  suffered 
cruelly.  One  friend  is  a  great  sufferer.  He  also,  I 
understand,  has  had  seven  acres  of  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans  completely  destroyed.  Potatos,  where  up, 
are  black  to  the  ground.  Allotment  gardens  abound 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  owners  of  these  are 
great  sufferers,  being  over-anxious  to  get  their  crops 
in  as  early  as  possible.  I  see  that  Peas  in  some 
places  where  exposed  to  the  early  sun's  rays,  and 
which  were  growing  very  freely,  have  not  escaped 
injury.  Those  who  may  have  bedded  out  the  more 
tender  and  succulent  plants  will  have  cause  to  regret 
having  done  so.  For  some  years  past  it  has  not 
really  been  prudent  to  trust  our  tender  vegetable  and 
floral  subjects  to  the  probable  cruel  embrace  of  the 
ice  king,  and  it  is  better  to  defer  planting  until  later 
on,  when  the  danger  is  past.  But  fruits  that  cannot 
be  placed  under  some  kind  of  protection  have  to 
undergo  these  blasting  and  trying  ordeals.— G.  Fry, 
Lewisham,  May  22nd. 

I  read  your  leader  on  ”  The  Weather  and  the 
Country,”  and  entirely  concur  in  your  remarks,  but 
cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  favoured  with 
different  weather  to  what  we  have  here.  The  wind 
will  stick  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  Yesterday  (Sunday) 
storm  clouds  came  over,  and  when  the  sun  was 
obscured  it  was  very  cold.  We  had  showers  of  rain 
and  sleet  mingled  with  snowflakes,  and  last  night  or 
early  this  morning  we  had  a  frost  of  4°.  The 
Potatos  are  blackened  the  second  time  within  this 
last  month,  and  I  noticed  it  even  touched  some  of 
the  late  Broccoli  that  we  are  now  cutting.  Vegetable 
Marrows  were  covered  up,  and  Beans  protected,  or 
they  would  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  weather 
is  colder  and  more  ungenial  than  it  was  two  months 
ago.  Early  bedders-out  in  cold  localities  have  my 
sympathy. — The  Gardens,  Farming  Woods,  Brigstock, 
Thrapston,  May  2\st. 

- - 

DIANTHUS  CALLIZONUS. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Alpine  Pink  are 
proportionately  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
therefore  very  conspicuous  when  seen  in  the  mass. 
The  petals  are  broadly  wedge-shaped,  crenate  at  the 
outer  edge,  rose  coloured,  and  having  a  deep  purple 
zone  at  the  base  marked  with  small  white  spots  and 
bearded.  The  specific  name  applies  to  this  beautiful 
zone,  and  that  is,  in  fact,  what  it  means.  The 
flower  stems  are  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  one- 
flowered,  while  the  leaves  are  short,  lanceolate,  and 
green,  like  those  of  D.  alpinus.  The  plant  is 
evidently  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  easily  be 
propagated  bv  cuttings.  Being  so  dwarf  and  choice 
it  is  more  adapted  for  rockwork  than  the  ordinary 
border.  A  broad  patch  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew. 
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THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

The  clerk  of  the  weather  did  his  best  to  “  do  ”  for 
the  Temple  Show,  but  certainly  failed  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view,  however  the  results  of  the 
exhibition  may  turn  out  financially.  The  cold, 
cutting  east  winds  of  the  few  previous  days,  and  the 
relentless  frosts  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings, 
that  of  Monday  in  particular,  which  wrought  such 
terrible  mischief  among  our  promising  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  were  sufficient  one  would  think  to 
scare  all  ordinary  owners  from  sending  their  tender 
plants  from  home,  but  it  says  much  for  the  courage 
of  the  regular  supporters  of  the  Temple  Show,  that 
they  come  out  in  stronger  numbers  than  ever,  and 
an  extra  tent  over  and  above  last  year’s  require¬ 
ments  had  to  be  called  into  requisition.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  on  Wednesday  the  dull  cold  morning  was 
accompanied  by  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  sometime  after  mid-day,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  came  to  open  the  exhibition  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
was  the  means  of  keeping  many  visitors  away. 

It  is  again  a  grand  show,  especially  of  Orchids 
and  of  hardy  flowers,  which  take  a  long  lead  of 
everything  else  in  point  of  numbers,  but  there  are 
also  many  other  features  that  will  interest  the  plant 
lover. The  Begonias  are  in  greater  numbers  than  ever, 
while  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Clematises,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  generally,  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  new  plants  will  claim  more  attention  than  we 
could  give  them  on  the  opening  day.  Having  to  go 
to  press  shortly  after  the  show  -was  opened,  we  can 
to-day  only  give  a  general  statement  of  the  leading 
exhibits  and  the  prize  list,  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end. 

Entering  by  the  first  tent,  near  the  main  entrance, 
it  was  seen  to  be  filled  with  soft-wooded  stuff,  and 
consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  cut  flowers.  On  the 
central  stage,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale, 
near  Manchester,  have  a  large  collection  of  Ferns  in 
small  but  healthy  plants,  and  in  endless  variety. 
British  Ferns  are  well  represented  by  many  of  the 
finer  forms  iu  cultivation.  Exotics  are  not  neglected, 
and  what  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  a  mahogany  framed  case  filled  with  filmy 
Ferns.  On  the  right,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  have  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Pyrethrums,  Tulips,  Aquilegias,  Irises, 
Saxifragas,  and  a  host  of  other  things  in  season. 
G.  Farini,  Esq.,  Perry  Vale,  Forest  Hill,  exhibits  a 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  showing  many  good 
types  for  a  private  collection.  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  exhibits  an  interesting  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  including  the  more  important 
species  and  garden  varieties  now  in  season.  His 
Aquilegias  are  very  varied.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  have  a  large  collection  of 
Pyrethrums,  Anemones,  many  peculiar  forms  of 
Turban  and  Persian  Ranunculus,  and  other  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  This  is  a  new  feature  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  have 
a  large,  interesting,  and  varied  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  subjects,  including  Saxifragas,  Irises, 
Heucherasanguinea,Paeonies,  Poppies,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Carnation  Uriah  Pike.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibit  a  collection  of  Amaryllis, 
Disa  Langleyensis,  and  a  varied  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  lot  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  including 
S.  Wendlandii  and  the  new  S.  Dyeri.  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  have  a  small  but 
effective  group  of  herbaceous  subjects.  Mr.  James 
Pike,  Park  Road,  Acton,  has  set  up  a  group  of 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  and  a  collection  of  tuberous 
Begonias  comes  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon. 
Varieties  of  Primula  japonica,  Mariposa  Lilies,  and 
the  beautiful  Hibiscus  Hugelii,  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house,  are  shown  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Weybridge.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  are  present  as  usual  with  their  large 
collection  of  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums, 
Poppies,  and  Lupins.  Messrs.  H  Cannell  &  Sons_ 
Swanley,  Kent,  show  some  well-flowered  Streptocar¬ 
pus  and  Gloxinias,  the  latter  being  neatly  set  up 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  &c.  A  collection  of  Irises, 
hybrid  Aquilegias,  Turban  and  Persian  Ranunculus, 
Ixias,  double  white  Poet’s  Narcissus,  and  other 
flowers,  set  up  in  a  neat  way,  comes  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries, 
Southampton,  shows  a  collection  of  Irises,  Pyre¬ 
thrums,  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants,  and  a  similar  collection  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  supplemented  by 
some  flowering  treee  and  shrubs. 


The  second  tent  is  largely  devoted  to  Orchids  and 
Begonias.  On  the  central  stage  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton,  have  a  large  and  effective  group -of 
Orchids,  including  some  handsome  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  Laelia  purpurata,  Odontoglossums, 
Miltonias,  Cypripediums,  and  a  magnificent  piece  of 
Stanhopea  Amesiana  and  Batemannia  .Lowii,  the 
latter  two  being  very  rare.  A  smaller  group  of 
Cattleyas,  Miltonias,  and  Odontoglossums,  set  up 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  is  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
and  a  showy  group  of  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias, 
and  Cattleyas  is  exhibited  by  Welbore  S. 

,  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton),  Hazel- 
bourne,  Dorking.  A  collection  of  Orchids,  including 
some  large  and  handsome  pieces  of  Laelia  purpurata 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Odontoglossums,  and 
Cypripediums  in  variety,  is  staged  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad¬ 
ford  ;  and  a  pretty  group  of  Orchids  is  also  set  up 
by  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery, 
4,  Maida  Vale,  W.  His  Miltonias  and  Odonto¬ 
glossums  were  the  most  effective.  A  large  piece  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  is  shown  by  F.Hardy,  Esq,  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Stafford),  Ashton-on-Mersey  ;  and  near  by  is 
a  group  of  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
shown  by  M.  Vincke,  of  Bruge.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
also  has  a  small  lot  of  fine  varieties  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  and  other  Orchids.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  central  stage,  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Upper  Edmonton,  has  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
extensive  group  of  choice  exotic  Ferns,  very  rich  in 
good  forms  and  admirably  cultivated  ;  also  a  very 
rich  collection  of  small,  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr. 
H.J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  follows 
on  with  an  extensive  collection  of  decorative  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  admirably  grown  and  flowered,  and 
including  all  the  leading  varieties  of  the  day.  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  also  has  an  exceedingly  choice 
display  of  the  tree,  show,  and  fancy  types  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  all  beautifully  bloomed  and  richly  coloured. 

On  either  side  of  the  tent  are  small  groups  of 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  May, 
King’s  Road,  Upper  Teddington.  A  large  collection 
of  tuberous  Begonias  set  up  in  a  long,  undulating 
bank,  comes  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  The  single  and  double  varieties  are  well 
mixed,  but  an  attempt  is  made  here  and  there  to 
group  similar  colours  and  their  variations.  The  group 
is  lightened  up  with  Ferns,  Asparagus  and  Palms.  .A 
showy  group  of  Leschenaultias,  Boronia  serrulate, 
Heaths  and  Hydrangeas,  is  shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassoc^  Gate  ;  and  a  showy  group 
of  Heaths,  Kalosanthes,  Pimeleas,  and  various  New 
Holland  plants  comes  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.  All  are  very  freely  flowered,  dwarf  and  bushy 
Also  collections  of  Mimulus,  Petunias,  Calceolarias, 
and  Gloxinias.  The  latter  were  wonderfully  well 
flowered,  varied  and  rich  in  colour.  Six  large  pots 
of  Alstroemeria  Pelegrina  alba,  a  very  good  thing, 
comes  from  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  29,  Ashley 
Place,  S.W.  He  also  shows  Datura  chlorantha.  A 
large  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias  set  up  and 
lightened  with  Palms  and  Asparagus  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
The  colours  are  very  effectively  mixed,  and  some 
attempt  is  made  at  grouping  of  attractive  sorts  here 
and  there.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  occupy  a 
considerable  length  of  table  space,  half  of  which  is 
occupied  with  Calceolarias,  and  the  other  with 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  latter  are  backed  up  with 
Palms,  but  otherwise  arranged  in  a  uniform  sloping 
bank. 

In  the  third  or  large  tent  the  central  staging  is 
occupied  with  large  groups  of  Orchids  as  formerly. 
At  the  south  end  is  a  showy  group  of  Cattleyas 
exhibited  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.W. 
Cummins),  The  Grange,  Carshalton.  The  varieties 
of  C.  Mossiae  were  varied,  interesting,  and  showy. 
A  bold  and  striking  group  is  exhibited  'by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham.  The  various  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossums 
are  very  fine,  as  also  are  Vanda  teres  and  Coelogyne 
Dayana.  One  plant  of  the  latter  bears  24  racemes 
and  930  blossoms.  Several  Masdevallias  are  also  a 
feature  of  note.  The  magnificent  group  of  Orchids 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  Burford  LoGge,  Dorking,  is  replete 
with  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
Aerides,  Vandas,  and  two  pans  of  the  singular  Bird’s 
Nest  Orchis  (Neottia  Nidus-avis).  A  collection  of 


Orchids  is  also  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon  House, 
Brentford.  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas, 
and  others  make  up  its  salient  features.  A  very 
imposing  group  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Thunias,  Odontoglossums, 
hanging  pans  of  Coelogyne  Dayana,  and  a 
mass  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  forms  the 
salient  features  of  a  group  that  attracts 
considerable  attention.  Laelias,  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  and  others  in  great 
variety  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Queen’s 
Road,  Cheltenham  ;  and  a  well-flowered  group  of 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  Odontoglossums  comes  from 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  and  occupies 
a  considerable  srace.  A  mixed  collection  of  Orchids 
as  shown  by  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Geo.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill ;  and  a 
very  large  group  of  Orchids  is  also  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son.  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  Laelias,  Cattleyas,  Epidendrums,  Onci¬ 
diums,  and  many  other  genera  are  well  represented 
in  great  variety,  and  all  are  well  flowered.  A  large 
and  showy  group  of  Caladiums,  interspersed  with 
Ferns  and  backed  with  Palms,  comes  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  have  also  a  fine  group  of 
Ferns.  A  collection  of  large  pot  Roses  is  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  Surrey. 
On  one  side  of  the  tent  is  a  group  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins, 
Willesden  Junction.  A  large  group  of  Tea  and 
H.  P.  Roses  in  pots  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  likewise  has  a  group  of  Roses  of 
various  classes,  including  Crimson  Rambler 
in  various  forms  and  fine.  A  group  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Azaleas  and  various  flowering  plants 
is  set  up  by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  tent  is  a  large  group  of  Palms, 
Cycads,  Cattleyas,  Lilies,  and  a  group  of  various 
subjects  including  Palms  suitable  for  growing  in  a 
window,  all  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ed.  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.,  Peckham  Rye.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son 
show  a  large  group  of  Roses  ;  and  a  large  collection 
of  Caladiums  in  fine  condition  and  in  plants  of  large 
size,  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  An  imposing  display  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  is  effectively  arranged  in  a  sloping  mass  from 
the  eaves  of  the  tent  to  the  floor,  by  Messrs. J. Veitch 
&  Sons.  A  large  collection  of  Caladiums  is  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road;  the  varieties  were  very 
numerous,  and  arranged  in  a  sloping  bank.  A  showy 
and  well  diversified  group  of  Roses  is  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

In  the  long  tent,  or  No.  4,  is  a  group  of  hardy 
Alpine  plants  on  tufa  rockwork,  and  backed  up  with 
taller  subjects,  including  trees,  from  Messrs.  Back¬ 
house  &  Son,  York.  A  group  of  new  plants  is  shown 
by  Messrs.  Linden,  I’Horticulture  International, 
Brussels.  Marantas,  Begonias,  Ferns,  and  other 
foliage  plants  are  fine.  They  also  show  cut  flowers 
of  Laelia  purpurata.  A  collection  of  new  plants  is 
also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.  have  an  extensive  collection  of 
various  new  subjects,  including  Maranta  Sanderiana, 
Heliconia  rubricaulis.  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderi¬ 
ana,  and  other  fine  subjects  in  good  form.  Cut 
flowers  of  Rhododendrons  were  shown  by  IMessrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son.  A  collection  of  Rhododendrons 
and  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  is  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  A  group 
of  Gloxinia  Beacon  is  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell.  Some  long  sprays  of 
Wistaria  multijuga  are  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  W. 
F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Perkins), 
Henley-on-Thames.  Banksian  and  other  old  garden 
Roses  are  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  and  Pelargonium 
flowers  come  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame. 
Show  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham.  A  collection  of  Apples  in  this  tent  is 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  and  Strawberries  are  shown  by  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers.  A  large  collection  of  Apples,  many 
of  them  in  fine  preservation,  comes  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  A  collection  of  fruit,  in¬ 
cluding  Monstera  deliciosa.  Peaches  and  Melons,  is 
shown  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House. 
Tomatos  are  exhibited  by  A.  Pears,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Farr),  Isleworth.  A  large  collection  of  Melson, 
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Cucumbers  and  Tomatos,  in  many  varieties,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham. 
All  were  in  most  excellent  condition  for  this  early 
period  of  the  year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  kinds  were  best  grown.  We  noted  that 
all  of  the  varieties  consisted  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons’  introductions  and  novelties.  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Melons  and  vegetables,  are  shown  by  Lord 
Foley  (gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher. 
Cucumbers,  Asparagus,  and  a  Melon  are  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 

In  the  fifth,  or  overflow  tent,  the  principal  features 
are  grand  groups  of  splendidly  bloomed  Clematises 
from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester;  brilliant 
Ghent  Azaleas  from  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son, 
and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead  ; 
a  superb  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  from 
Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  large 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and 
fine  foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son 
and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons;  and  a  very  striking 
and  interesting  collection  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Gold  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  group  of  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs,  &c. 

„  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group 
of  new  and  rare  plants. 

A  Silver  Cup. 

„  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for 
Begonias. 

,,  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  specimen 
Clematis. 

,,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Roses. 

,,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Holloway,  for 
Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Alban’s,  for 
Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Welbore  Ellis,  Esq.,  Dorking,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  for  Tree  Ferns,  &c. 

,,  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
Bradford,  for  Orchids. 

,,  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  for  Orchids. 

,,  F.  Hardy,  Esq  ,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  for  Laelia 
purpurata,  Hardy’s  variety,  and  other 
Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  ornamental  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  for  Gloxinias, 
Petunias,  Calceolarias,  &c. 

„  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son.  York,  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. 

,,  T.  S.  'vVare,  Tottenham,  for  hardy  Flowers  and 
Begonias. 

Silver-gilt  F'lora  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester, 
for  British  and  exotic  Ferns. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  exotic  Ferns. 

,,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  lor  exotic  Ferns. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
Roses. 

,,  Mr.  H  O.  Garford,  Stoke  Newington  Station,  for 
table  decorations. 

„  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  cut 
herbaceous  flowers. 

,,  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  for  Orchids. 

„  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Strepto- 
carpus  and  Hippeastrums. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood, 
for  Caladiums,  etc. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  for  Caladiums,  etc. 

,,  Messrs. W.Cutbush  &  Son,  for  ornamental  plants. 
,,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Caladiums. 

,,  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Roses. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  for  Begonias. 

,,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for  Pelargoniums. 

,,  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 
for  table  decorations. 

,,  Miss  Mayhew,  Norwood  Hill. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Carter,  Holborn,  for  cut  herbaceous 
flowers. 

,,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
miscellaneous  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  miscellaneous 
plants. 

,,  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  for 
Orchids. 

,,  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  Maida  Vale,  for  Orchids. 

,,  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  for  a 
group  of  Leschenaultias,  etc. 

,,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  for  decorative 
plants,  etc. 

,,  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  for  greenhouse 
plants. 

I,  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Willesden,  for 
Orchids. 


Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal. 

To  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House 
Brentford,  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c. 

,,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  for 
Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos. 

,,  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  for 
a  collection  of  Apples. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  late 
fruit. 

,,  Mr.  G.  Featherby,  Gillingham,  for  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes,  Cucumbers.  &c. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Sons,  for  Azaleas. 

,,  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  for  Begonias. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  James  c&  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  for 
Calceolarias. 

,,  Mr.  J.  Pike,  Acton,  for  Carnation  Uriah  Pike. 

,,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Gloxinias. 

,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants. 

,,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Pelargoniums. 

„  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  for  Caladiums. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  for  Aza¬ 
leas. 

,,  Mr.  G.  Farini,  Forest  Hill,  or  Begonias. 

,,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Calceolarias. 

,,  Mr.  Geo.  May.  Edmonton,  for  Carnation  Uriah 
Pike. 

,,  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  for  Roses. 

,,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  for  table 
decorations. 

,,  Messrs.  A.  Scrivener  &  Co.,  Watford,  for  table 
decorations. 

,,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  for  cut 
herbaceous  flowers. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for  miscella¬ 
neous  plants. 

,,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants. 

,,  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  for  miscellaneous 
plants. 

,,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Ashley  Place,  for 
Alstroemerias  and  Daturas. 

.,  H.  C.  Mayhew,  Esq.,  Norwood  Hill,  for  Cala¬ 
diums. 

,,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Guisborough,  for  fruit. 

,,  J.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  Chertsey,  for  Grapes  and 
Melons. 

,,  Lord  Foley,  Esher,  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

,,  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  for 
Orchids. 


Iardening  'Miscellany. 


GLOBULARIA  NUDICAULIS. 

The  hardy  members  of  this  genus  are  dwarf,  ever¬ 
green  subjects  with  globular  or  semi-globular  heads 
of  flowers,  very  different  in  appearance  from  most 
plants  with  exception  of  the  Composites  and  some  of 
the  allied  orders.  The  creeping  stems  throw  up  a 
carpet  of  spathulate,  evergreen  leaves,  from  amongst 
which  the  flower  scapes  rise  to  a  height  of  3  in.  or  4 
in.,  bearing  a  solitary  head  of  small,  pale  lilac-blue 
flowers.  It  can  readily  be  cultivated  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame,  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick.  When  so  grown  it  can 
be  utilised  for  decorative  purposes  in  cool  houses. 
Being  a  native  of  South  Europe  it  proves  hardy  in 
this  country,  and  may  be  grown  upon  the  rockery, 
where  it  will  give  no  trouble  by  overgrowing  its 
neighbours.  Although  originally  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1629,  it  has  never  apparently  been  very  exten¬ 
sively  or  widely  cultivated. 


PENTSTEMON  CAERULEUS. 

Most  of  the  Pentstemons  flower  late  in  summer,  so 
that  the  plant  under  notice  must  be  regarded  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  rest  of  the  genus.  Some  Speci¬ 
mens  are  grown  under  the  above  name  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  and  which  appear  to  be  P.  conferlus 
caeruleo-purpureus.  The  stems  are  6  in.  to  12  in. 
high,  and  the  lanceolate,  smooth  leaves  are  mostly 
radical.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  densely-crowded 
cymes,  several  of  which  are  on  each  stem.  The  tube 
of  the  small  flowers  is  purple,  while  the  lamina  is  of 
a  bright  blue,  and  paler  or  almost  white  towards  the 
base.  Being  perfectly  hardy  and  highly  ornamental 
it  is  suitable  alike  for  the  herbaceous  border  on  the 
rockery.  There  are  always  plenty  of  cuttings  to  be 
had,  and  we  consider  that  method  of  propagation 
preferable  to  division. 


SAPONARIA  OCYMOIDES. 

The  annual  S.  calabrica  used  to  be  a  very  familiar 
bedding  plant,  but  that  under  notice  is  a  perennial 
and  because  of  its  dwarf,  procumbent  habit  is  very 
suitable  for  planting  amongst  the  stones  of  rock- 
work  or  where  it  will  trail  over  the  overhanging 
ledges.  The  flowers  are  small  but  very  numerous, 
and  produce  an  imposing  effect  when  seen  in  a  mass. 
The  buds  and  trailing  stems  are  red,  while  the 
flowers  are  rosy  pink,  and  more  or  less  evidently 
toothed  on  the  outer  edge,  like  a  Dianthus.  There 
is  a  variety  S.  O.  splendens  with  dark,  rosy  red 
flowers,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  distinct 
subject.  The  latter  could  be  kept  true  to  the  type 
by  propagation  from  cuttings,  but  the  ordinary  form 
can  be  raised  in  any  quantity  from  seed. 

- -i- - 

THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  fruit  from  a 
French  point  of  view. 

The  Romans  introduced  gardening  into  England, 
and  the  monasteries  kept  it  up.  But  the  Strawberry 
was  first  made  known  to  British  gardeners  about 
1530,  when  the  Flemings,  in  order  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  Philip  IL,  sought  refuge  in  England. 
About  two  centuries  later  (1724)  the  Levant  or 
Eastern  Strawberry  was  introduced  into  England. 
From  its  delicacy  and  fragrancy  it  has  been  called 
the  “pearl  of  fruits.’’  It  was  a  French  traveller 
who  introduced  the  Strawberry  into  France  from 
Chili.  As  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  simply 
allude  to  the  Strawberry  as  a  fruit  “  fit  to  eat.’’  Its 
existence  was  next  to  unknown,  though  cultivated  by 
a  limited  few  during  the  Roman  epoch.  The  plant 
itself  dates  from  a  very  early  origin.  It  was  only 
in  the  eighteenth  century  that  .fruit  growers  gave 
serious  attention  to  the  development  of  the  plant’s 
delicacy. 

Medical  Qualities  and  Uses. 
Strawberries  are  not  digestible,  though  largely  con¬ 
sumed,  while  meeting  medical  wants  and  being  made 
into  beverages.  Ice  creams  are  coloured  and 
flavoured  with  the  juice  of  the  Strawberry.  In  Italy, 
a  nice  summer  drink  is  made  from  the  juice  that  is 
converted  into  a  syrup,  to  which  is  added  lemon  and 
rose  water.  Brillat  Savarinhad  the  habit  of  eating 
the  fruit  with  a  little  Orange  juice  sprinkled  over  it, 
or  made  into  a  salad  by  mixing  bruised  Strawberries 
and  the  pulp  of  Oranges,  adding  sugar.  Only  the 
variety  of  Strawberry  known  as  the  Alpine  or  Four 
Seasons  is  preserved.  The  fruit  is  selected  when  not 
quite  ripe,  placed  in  bottles,  covered  with  syrup,  and 
allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bain-mayie. 
Strawberrry  jam  is  not  difficult  to  make.  Select  and 
clean  good  fruit ;  put  them  in  boiling  water  to  scald, 
taking  them  up  to  place  them  in  a  sieve  to  drain. 
Prepare  a  syrup  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit ;  replace  the  syrup 
and  fruit  on  the  fire,  and  skim  off ;  next  pour  it  into 
pots,  each  pot  to  be  three-quarters  full ;  when 
cooled,  some  brandy  is  added  and  the  pot  covered 
with  paper.  Wood  Strawberries  are  the  best  for 
making  syrup. 

The  French  eat  Strawberries  in  different  manners  ; 
rarely  with  cream  and  sugar,  occasionally  with  a 
little  brandy,  kirsch,  or  rhum,  but  most  generally 
with  red  or  white  wines  and  sugar.  Many  persons 
lay  down  that  it  is  an  error  to  add  any  of  the  above 
sauces  to  the  fruit,  as  they  kill  the  fragrant  flavour 
for  which  Strawberries  are  noted,  and  especially  the 
Ricart  variety,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
“queen  ’’  of  its  kind.  The  medicinal  effects  of  the 
fruit  are  numerous.  Strawberries  form  a  curative 
agency  against  gout,  their  syrup  can  be  made  into 
vinegar,  wine,  and  brandy,  though  the  wine  made 
from  same  is  rather  of  a  too  alcoholic  nature,  and  is 
employed  in  cases  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Con¬ 
valescent  persons  or  those  possessing  a  delicate 
stomach  ought  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  The  white  varieties  of  the  latter  are  con¬ 
sidered  very  indigestible,  and  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  the  red  kind.  Vain  attempts  have  been  made 
to  impart  to  Strawberries  a  laxative  effect  by 
sprinkling  over  the  plants  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  other  purgative  salts.  Perfumers 
employ  Strawberries  largely,  which  they  distil  for 
agreeable  perfumes,  the  latter  being  reported  good 
for  removing  pimples.  In  i860  a  French  doctor 
claimed  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  he 
cured  one  of  his  patients,  a  girl  suffering  from 
dropsy,  by  prescribing  pending  fifteen  days  medicinal. 
Strawberries. 
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Strawberries  are  both  balsamic  and  refreshing ; 
their  only  drawback  is  their  laxativeness,  but  this  is 
easily  remedied  by  adding  sugar  or  a  little  wine. 
Being  rather  indigestible  and  cold  on  the  stomach, 
it  is  prudent  not  to  indulge  in  the  tempting  fruit  too 
freely,  more  especially  if  after  having  partaken  of  a 
good  repast.  As  with  ices,  there  is  a  time  more 
favourable  than  another  for  eating  Strawberries  as 
regards  health,  and  that  is  either  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  on  getting  up,  or  when  the  effects  of 
digestion  shall  have  been  completed  ;  then  indulgence 
in  Strawberries  is  beneficial  and  salutar}'.  The 
young  leaves  of  the  fruit  are  employed  as  an  in¬ 
fusion  to  excite  the  secretion  of  urine  ;  the  bruised 
leaves  applied  to  ulcers  are  said  to  induce  healing  of 
the  sore.  When  the  allies  entered  Paris  after 
Waterloo,  Strawberries  were  eaten  with  a  sauce 
called  the  “Triple  Alliance,"  and  was  composed  of 
cream,  champagne,  and  loaf  sugar.  Ordinary 
people,  however,  were  content  to  eat  the  seductive 
berry  with  sugar  only. 

Culture  and  Sale. 

The  industrial  culture  of  the  Strawberry,  properly 
speaking,  only  began  last  century  in  France.  Lun^l, 
in  the  department  of  Herault,  is  the  region  for 
growing  the  fruit.  The  village  has  a  population  of 
nearly  7,000  inhabitants,  and  is  equally  famous  for 
its  wines.  Immense  fields  are  cropped  with  the 
fruit.  The  owners  of  the  “  beds  ’’  do  not  believe  in 
raising  Strawberries  in  hot-houses,  but  in  the  open 
air,  devoting  much  care  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
speciality  under  that  condition.  Straw-berry  farming 
gives  rise  to  a  very  important  commerce,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately. 
All  the  growers  of  the  fruit  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
send  their  harvests  to  the  city  markets.  Thousands 
of  basketsful  arrive  in  the  metropolis  every  morning, 
whose  selling  price  varies  from  2d.  to  yjd.  the  basket; 
of  course,  the  cost  depends  on  size  and  period  of  the 
season.  Being  a  very  delicate  fruit,  the  Strawberry 
requires  great  care  in  transport;  this  is  w-hy  in  the 
carriage  from  the  departments  to  the  “  City  of 
Lights  ’’  Strawberries  are  placed  in  grey-  stone  jars, 
whose  months  are  closed  with  Vine  leaves.  The 
manner  of  gathering  the  fruit  consists,  when  the 
Strawberries  are  not  over  ripe,  to  pick  them  without 
bruising  and  send  them  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
best  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  is  either  in  the 
evening  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  never  in  the 
morning  if  it  be  desired  that  they  retain  all  their 
agreeable  perfume.  As  in  the  case  of  Melons,  never 
cut  off  or  break  the  stalk.  If  Strawberries  are 
intended  to  lie  over  for  a  day  or  two,  spread  them 
out  on  plates,  dishes,  on  wooden  planks,  or  even  on 
dried  leaves.  Never  pick  the  stem  off  till  a  few 
minutes  before  placing  the  fruit  on  the  table. 

In  1776,  Strawberry  culture  began  to  be  more 
general  all  over  France,  and  nearly  in  every  garden 
and  corners  of  fields  the  plant  w'as  to  be  met  with. 
The  climbing  and  bed  varieties  of  Strawberries  are 
both  extensively  cultivated.  Some  berries  are  so 
large,  the  Chili  and  several  English  kinds,  that  the 
fruit  has  to  be  cut  in  tw-o  before  being  eaten.  Straw¬ 
berries,  like  Vines,  have  a  destructive  and  mortal 
enemy,  only  instead  of  being  the  phylloxera,  it  is  the 
May  bug,  which  when  still  in  the  larvae  stage 
embeds  itself  into  and  eats  the  roots  ;  soon  the  leaves 
are  to  be  seen  withering  and  dropping  off.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  either  to  rake  and  freshen  up 
the  soil  around  the  plant,  or,  better  still,  to  dig  out 
the  plant,  destroy  the  enemy,  and  replace  by  a  new 
the  victimised  plant,  afterwards  being  very  careful  to 
water  w-ell.  The  quantity  of  Strawberries  actually  con¬ 
sumed  in  Paris  is  not  separately  given  in  the  market 
statistics — they  are  included  in  1,200  tons  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Peaches,  Currants,  Melons,  and  Grapes. 

Anecdotes  and  Virtues. 

Strawberries  throughout  ages  have  ever  had  parti- 
zans,  and  even  passionate  ones,  such  as  Cato,  who 
doted  on  the  delicacy ;  he  used  to  eat  them  pickled 
in  wine,  spice  and  salt.  The  latter  has  not  many 
modern  admirers.  Fontenelle,  the  philosopher,  also 
liked  them  very  much,  and  it  is  said  that  one  day 
he  declared  to  La  Place,  the  famous  French 
astronomer,  who  had  cc me  to  visit  his  dying  philo¬ 
sophical  friend  : 

“  Well,  and  how  is  your  health  ?  ” 

“  Very  bad  indeed,’  replied  the  invalid,  sinking 
fast  in  the  arms  of  death.  “  I  have  but  only  one 
wish,  which  I  should  like  to  see  realised  before  I 
depart,  and  that  is,  to  linger  on  till  next  sumtner, 
so  as  to  once  more  partake  of  my  favourite  fruit 


before  I  die.’’  His  illness  did  not  permit  him  to 
achieve  his  wish,  as  he  expired  shortly  after 
the  interview.  But  he  quitted  the  world  at  the  ripe 
age  of  100  years,  a  great  triumph  he  openly  avo'Aed 
that  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  eating  strawberries. 

Let  the  rising  generation  take  the  hint  if  they 
wish  to  enjoy  good  health  and  live  to  be  modern 
Methuselahs. — Edward  Conner. 


THE  ROSERY. 

Scale  and  Mealy  Bug. 

The  latter  is  seldom  found  upon  Roses  under  glass 
unless  some  other  affected  subject  has  been  stood 
among  them.  But  as  it  more  frequently  occurs  in 
the  conservatory  among  mixed  climbers,  it  deserves 
a  passing  notice.  You  can  cripple  this  insect  pest 
very  much  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  syringe, 
especially  if  the  solution  already  advised  is  used. 
The  floury,  mealy  covering  from  wLich  this  insect 
derives  its  popular  name,  is  easily  disturbed,  and  is 
generally  death  to  them.  Scale  is  more  hardy,  and 
cannot  passibly  be  eradicated  after  the  Rose  growth 
has  commenced.  I  never  trouble  about  it  except 
in  case  of  a  very'  valuable  plant,  preferring 
to  burn  any  which  are  infested  with  scale 
immediately  one  is  noticed.  As  these  affect 
the  older  wood,  they  can  have  much  stronger 
measures  brought  against  them.  A  safe  and  simple 
one  is  to  drop  a  little  paraffin  upon  a  brush,  half 
saturated  with  warm  '  water,  then  work  this  upon 
a  cake  of  Gishurst’s  Compound  (or  even  a  piece  of 
ordinary  yellow  soap)  until  a  lather  is  formed ;  rub 
this  over  the  affected  .wood.  If  the  plant  be  large 
time  and  patience  must  be  afforded. 

Thrips  and  Red  Spider 

Will  not  be  troublesome  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
sufficiently  moist,  and  the  syringe  brought  into  use 
as  often  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  better  pre¬ 
ventive  and  cure  for  the  various  insect  pests  than 
a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  especially  if  the  solution 
be  flavoured  with  some  insecticide.  Both  thrips  and 
red  spider  are  most  destructive  upon  the  underside 
of  the  .foliage  when  a  dry  atmosphere  has  been 
allowed,  with  neglect  in  using  the  syringe,  and  for¬ 
getting  the  elbow  oil.  Before  concluding  I  would 
like  to  devote  a  few  words  to 

Fumigation. 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  remedy  when  used  in 
the  haphazard  form  too  generally 'seen.  To  kill  the 
insects  at  one  application  means  dangerous 
proximity  to  an  injurious  strength  as  far  as  the  Rose 
growth  is  concerned.  I  am  convinced  that  a  large 
number  of  failures  may  be  attributed  to  over 
fumigation.  The  young  growth  may  receive  serious 
injury  without  showing  immediate  results.  With 
Roses  and  other  subjects  which  it  is  possible 
to  syringe  freely,  fumigation  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  never  used  stronger  than  will 
allow  one  to  distinguish  objects  six  or  eight  feet 
away.  When  the  foliage  is  thick,  and  red-spider 
has  unfortunately  got  a  hold,  fumigate  at  the 
strength  I  have  pointed  out,  and  keep  it  up  for  a 
few  hours.  A  thorough  syringing  the  following 
morning,  to  be  followed  by  a  slight  fumigation  again 
at  night  w’ill  generally  be  sufficient  to  kiil  any  pests. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  see  the  'ouds  and  young  foliage 
drop  off  in  the  wholesale  manner  they  do  when 
subjected  to  too  strong  a  dose  of  smoke.  Niphetos 
is  a  variety  particularly  susceptible  to  tobacco 
fumes,  and  will  frequently  cast  its  flower  buds, 
when  other  sorts  seem  little  the  w'orse. — Rosarian. 

- - 

ASPECT  IN  GROWING 

PLANTS. 

You  may  have  been  in  a  nursery  garden  when  some 
gentleman's  gardener  has  been  making  a  large  pur¬ 
chase  of  shrubs,  and  you  have  noticed  that  he  is 
picking  out  those  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 
tying  on  a  label  to  each.  You  may  fancy  that  this 
is  only  to  let  the  nurseryman  see  which  specimens 
he  has  selected,  but  there  is  another  object  in  his 
proceedings.  Watch  him  closely,  and  you  will 
observe  that  there  is  a  coincidence  between  the 
position  of  his  label  on  the  plants  and  the  points  cf 
the  compass.  If  he  is  choosing  shrubs  that  are  to 
go  on  the  north  side  of  a  pathway,  it  will  be  the 
south  side  of  the  plants  which  will  be  most  seen, 
and  consequently  he  is  selecting  in  the  nursery  those 
which  seem  to  be  best  developed  on  that  side,  and 
marking  them  on  that  side,  so  that  when  they  are 


replanted  they  may  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  growing.  If 
he  is  buying  for  more  than  one  position,  a  single 
letter  (N,  S,  W,  or  E)  on  the  label  will  enable  him 
to  assort  his  shrubs  on  their  arrival,  and  put  each 
into  its  proper  position.  The  reason  for  all  this  care 
is  that,  however  carefully  a  plant  may  have  been 
moved  as  regards  injury  to  or  exposure  of  its  roots, 
it  is  liable  to  have  its  growth  much  checked  by- 
being  turned  round,  or  planted  in  a  different  position 
to  that  in  which  it  has  been  growing.  All  plants, 
whether  in  or  out  of  pots,  naturally  grow  most  and 
flower  best  on  their  south  side,  because  from  that 
quarter  they  get  most  light  and  most  heat.  If, 
therefore,  you  wish  a  plant  to  bloom  equally  well 
on  all  sides,  it  follows  that  you  must  turn  it  every 
day  or  two,  so  that  each  part  of  it  in  turn  may 
have  its  share  of  southern  light  and  heat.  Knowing, 
however,  that  this  change  of  position  is  more  or 
less  of  a  check  to  the  development  of  the  plant,  we 
should  avoid  doing  it  with  a  new  plant,  or  with  one 
that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shy  bloomer,  until 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  flower  for  the  first 
time;  after  that  we  can  afford  to  experiment  with 
it,  even  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  cuttings 
rom  it. — Cassell's  Popular  Gardening. 

- -t— 

INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 

Considering  the  enormous  number  of  insects  that 
infest  cultivated  crops  in  America,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  more 
important  ones  could  be  noticed  in  a  book  extending 
to  216  pages,  including  a  fairly  lengthy  introduction 
and  an  index.  A  considerable  amount  of  information 
has,  however,  been  squeezed  in  between  the  covers. 
The  introduction  deals  with  the  classification  of 
insects  and  the  use  of  insecticides.  To  those  who 
are  quite  ignorant  of  entomology,  the  illustrations, 
and  anatomical  descriptions,  should  prove  very 
serviceable  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  injurious 
insects  and  the  remedies  to  be  brought  against  them. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  people  unfortunately  who 
imagine  that  they  can  deal  Avith  the  pests  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  smallest 
smattering  of  knowledge  concerning  their  forms, 
appearances,  and  habits.  The  result  is  that  every 
creeping,  crawling,  and  flying  creature  found  upon 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  plants  is  regarded  as  an  enemy, 
and  the  innocent  as  well  as  highly  beneficial  insects 
are  doomed  to  destruction.  \Ve  have  seen  ladybirds 
ruthlessly  crushed  under  the  impression  that  they 
destroyed  the  wooden  framework  of  windows. 

The  instructions  given  in  the  book  are  meant  to 
benefit  a  larger  section  of  people  than  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers.  It  is  divided  ’into  five  parts,  and 
access  to  each  is  facilitated  by  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tents  which  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
independently  of  the  index.  The  second  part  treats 
of  insects  injurious  to  orchard  fruits;  the  third  to 
small  fruits  ;  the  fourth  to  vegetables,  cereals,  and 
grasses  ;  and  the  fifth  to  insects  infesting  domestic 
animals  and  insects  of  the  household.  The  latter,  so 
far  as  stated,  are  not  very  numerous. 

If  the  illustrations  are  correct  to  name  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  the  May  beetles  are  very 
different  insects  from  the  May  bugs  or  cockchafers 
with  which  we  are  familiar  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Besides  predaceous  insects  and  parasites, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  the  higher  animals  which 
serve  to  keep  insects  in  check,  such  as  birds,  skunks, 
moles,  snakes,  toads,  lizards,  frogs,  and  fishes.  In 
America,  as  here,  many  beneficial  animals  are  hunted 
down  simply  because  they  are  seen  to  exact  a  small 
tithe  of  the  crops,  while  the  more  mischievous  are 
allowed  to  increase  because  more  difficult  to  get  at, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  their  most  insidious  natural 
foes. 

Careful  and  fairly  full  instructions  are  given  in  the 
introduction  as  to  the  preparation  of  various  insecti¬ 
cides,  so  that  no  space  is  wasted  in  giving  repetitions 
under  the  remedies  proposed  for  each  specific  insect. 
Paris  green  is  considered  the  best  and  safest  of  the 
arsenical  compounds  for  general  use,  and  although 
the  methods  of  applying  it  both  in  the  state  of  a  dry 
powder  and  in  water  mixtures,  the  latter  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  cheaper,  more  safely  and  economically 
managed,  whatever  the  wind  or  rain  may  be.  The 
remedies  proposed  are  generally  very  brief,  but 
doubtless  the  best  known  and  most  effective  are 

*  “  Injurious  Insects.”  By  Fr.\nk  W.  Sempers,  Director  of, 
the  Fordnook  Laboratory  Published  by  W.  .\tl5e  Burpee  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  :894. 
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given  in  each  case.  The  life  history  of  the  Phylloxera 
of  the  Vine  is  given  at  considerable  length,  but  the 
remedies  are  few,  and  mostly  if  not  all  of  them  men¬ 
tioned  are  such  as  are  practised  in  Europe.  Some 
methods  of  treatment  are  given  to  check  the  ravages 
of  the  Onion  maggot,  but  planting  the  crop  at  a 
distance  from  where  it  grew  the  previous  year  is 
suggested  as  the  best  preventive  measure.  Whether 
the  Onions  should  be  transplanted,  as  is  often  done 
in  America,  is  not  clearly  stated. 

Judging  from  the  great  number  of  insects  men¬ 
tioned  as  injurious  to  the  Apple,  and  the  few  that 
infest  the  Plum  and  the  Pear,  one  would  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  two  latter  trees  were  not  subject  to 
many  insect  enemies;  but  we  are  more  inclined  to 
look  upon  them  as  crops  of  less  importance  than  the 
Apple,  and  that  a  large  number  of  insects  that  infest 
both  the  Plum  and  Pear  have  been  ignored.  The 
same  applies  to  the  Cherry  and  the  Peach.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  number  of 
insects  that  are  recorded  as  injurious  to  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  Many  of  the  insects  described  are  evidently 
importations  from  Europe,  and  the  Americans  are 
particular  to  notify  such.  The  imported  Cabbage 
worm  (Pieris  rapae)  is  with  us  the  green-veined 
butterfly. 


AZALEAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  so-called 
Indian,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  Azaleas  as 
tender  or  greenhouse  plants  that  their  open  air 
cultivation  is  seldom  attempted.  We  have  on 
several  occasions  seen  some  of  the  varieties  of  A. 
indica  and  A.  amoena  in  the  open  air,  though  as  a 
rule  in  sheltered  positions.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  a  bed 
having  been  filled  with  different  kinds,  including  some 
allied  plants.  At  present  A.  indica  alba  is  making 
the  bravest  display.  It  is  the  tallest,  and  is  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  large,  pure  white  blossoms  that  are 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.  In  our  experience,  this  is 
one  of,  if  not  the  hardiest  of  the  Indian  Azaleas. 

Next  in  importance  at  present  is  A.  amoena 
Caldwelli,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose,  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  the  type,  and  produced  in 
such  abundance  on  a  dwarf  plant  as  to  be  quite 
effective  and  attractive.  The  flowers  do  not  ^seem 
to  have  been  soiled  or  injured  in  any  way  by  ex¬ 
posure.  The  flowers  of  A.  calyciflora  are  similar  in 
shape  and  size  to  those  of  A.  amoena  ;  the  calyx  is 
coloured  like  the  corolla,  but  both  are  of  a  deep  red, 
or  in  popular  language  would  often  be  described  as 
scarlet.  The  flowers  of  this  form  are  now  past  their 
best.  A  rare  and  curious  species  is  A.  linearifolia,  a 
Japanese  species  introduced  in  1869,  but  not  often 
seen  in  this  country.  It  flowers  in  February  when 
grown  in  a  greenhouse.  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
so  are  the  wavy  pale  rose  segments  of  the  co.-olla. 
In  these  respects  it  is  very  distinct,  but  not  very 
conspicuous  unless  unusually  well  flowered. 

IHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Anthupiums.— The  spathes  of  A.  Scherzerianum 
and  the  numerous  garden  hybrids  that  have  been 
raised  within  the  last  few  years  will  last  longer  in 
perfect  condition  if  they  are  removed  from  the  warm 
and  moist  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been 
grown  to  a  cool  and  airy  structure.  Less  water  will 
be  required  under  the  cool  conditions,  unless  the 
sun  is  strong  and  dries  it  up. 

Spiraeas.— The  last  batch  of  Astilbe  japonica, 
better  known  as  Spiraea  japonica,  should  now  be 
taken  under  glass  to  develop  its  flowers,  which  come 
of  a  much  purer  white  when  so  treated.  Plants  that 
have  already  done  duty  and  are  no  longer  fit  for 
decorative  purposes  may  be  planted  out  in  reserve 
ground  of  a  rich  and  moist  nature.  Some  growers 
even  take  out  a  shallow  trench  and  plant  in  that, 
because  water  can  more  readily  be  supplied. 

Richard ias. — Those  that  have  done  flowering 
can  be  put  in  the  open  air  at  once.  Trenches  a  foot 
in  depth  should  be  taken  out,  then  manured  with 
some  well  made  material,  and  the  plants  inserted  a 
foot  apart  in  the  trenches  and  well  watered  imme¬ 
diately.  Frequent  watering  during  the  summer 
would  prove  beneficial. 

Salvias. — See  that  the  stock  of  young  plants  is 
shifted  on  before  the  roots  became  pot  bound.  The 
present  also  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
laying  a  good  foundation  for  bushy  specimens. 


Finch  out  the  leading  shoots  successively  until  the 
desired  number  of  branches  is  obtained.  Never 
suffer  the  plants  to  get  crowded,  but  see  that  they 
are  properly  exposed  to  light  and  air  to  prevent 
their  becoming  drawn. 

Conservatory  Climbers. —  Growth  is  so  rapid 
at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  rambling  shoots  of 
climbers  get  intricately  interlaced  with  one 
another.  If  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  gain 
the  mastery,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  shoots 
into  order  again.  It  is  not  so  much  pruning  as  a 
judicious  thinning  and  regulation  of  the  shoots  that 
are  wanted.  Heavy  watering  will  be  necessary  for 
some  months  to  come  where  the  climbers  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  narrow  borders. 

Peaches. — Before  the  fruits  ripen,  the  trees 
should  receive  the  final  watering  till  the  crop  is 
gathered.  Fairly  strong  liquid  jmanure  may  be  used. 
Elevate  the  fruits  or  turn  aside  the  leaves  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  light  to  develop  the 
colour  in  its  best  possible  condition  for  the  variety, 
and  also  to  improve  the  flavour.  Stop  very  gross 
growing  shoots,  whether  in  the  early  or  later  houses. 
The  thinning  of  the  fruit  and  the  tying  down  of  the 
shoots  will  have  to  be  carried  on  in  successive 
houses. 

Melons. — If  the  fruits  in  the  second  early  bouse 
are  threatening  to  be  ripe  before  they  are  wanted, 
they  may  be  retarded  to  a  slight  extent  by  shading 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  giving  more 
ventilation  to  keep  them  cool.  When  fruits  become 
too  plentiful  at  any  given  time  they  may  be  cut 
before  they  are  fully  ripe,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  placed  away  in  a  drawer  in  a  dry  place.  By 
taking  this  precaution  they  may  be  kept  good  for  a 
week 

Cucumbers. — Spring  raised  plants  that  have 
been  in  bearing  for  some  time  and  are  getting  past 
their  best,  may  be  recuperated  considerably  by 
removing  all  or  nearly  all  the  fruits  that  are  in  any 
way  fit  to  cut.  Then  thin  away  exhausted  shoots 
that  have  borne  a  crop  and  top  dress  the  beds  with 
some  rich  material.  Keep  the  foliage  well  syringed 
and  a  set  of  bearing  shoots  will  soon  develop  and 
bear  again  heavily  in  a  short  time.  In  the  case  of 
plants  trained  over  beds  in  pits,  the  stems  may  be 
lifted  up,  a  top  dressing  given,  and  then  the  shoots 
pegged  down  into  the  fresh  material. 

Auriculas. — Now  that  the  plants  are  out  of 
bloom  they  may  be  repotted.  Some  growers  prefer 
to  do  it  later,  but  many  of  the  leading  cultivators  do 
it  after  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  and  succeed 
perfectly.  Offsets  that  were  put  in  about  the  end  of 
last  summer  will  certainly  derive  advantage  by  being 
repotted  at  once.  Seedlings  also  require  much 
attention  to  encourage  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  ground  is 
now  fairly  moist  and  to  keep  it  in  this  condition  the 
surface  should  be  mulched  with  short  and  fairly  well 
rotted  manure.  Stake  the  flower  stems  before  they 
get  broken  down. 

Dahlias. — Preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
planting  out  the  Dahlias.  The  ground  should  first 
be  marked  out  and  the  stakes  driven  at  once.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  plant  the  Dahlias  afterwards  and 
tie  them  to  the  stakes  immediately  ;  there  is  then  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  roots  by  driving  stakes 
amongst  them  In  cold  localities  planting  might  be 
deferred  to  the  middle  of  June. 

Hollyhocks. — As  the  flower  stems  lengthen, 
stake  them  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down  by 
the  wind.  Mulch  the  ground  to  retain  the  moisture, 
as  upon  that  will  depend  to  some  extent  their  ability 
to  withstand  red  spider  in  the  dry  weather.  A 
heavy  syringing  will  then  be  necessary  as  occasion 
makes  it  necessary. 

- - 

Quescions  abd  AnsojsR? 

Flower  Bedding.— :  Your  plan  should 
answer  very  well  ;  but  we  think  a  triple  edging  to 
the  largest  bed  would  improve  it.  For  instance.  No. 

6  might  have  a  line  of  some  pink  Pelargonium  next 
the  crimson  Begonias,  then  Pelargonium  Flower  of 
Spring  and  blue  Lobelia  would  finish  it  off.  Begonia 
sempervirens  Vernon’s  var.  would  make  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  to  the  white  Begonias  in  No.  4  ;  Pelargonium 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  outside  of  that  should  be  kept 
very  dwarf,  otherwise  you  might  use  blue  Lobelia. 
In  No.  7,  if  the  size  of  the  bed  would  permit  of  it, 
a  line  of  Begonia  sempervirens  Vernon’s  var.,  with 
its  bronzy-red  foliage,  would  contrast  beautifully 
with  Princess  Beatrice  of  the  same  habit  with 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock  outside.  An  edging  of 


Flov/er  of  Spring  Pelirgonium  inside  the  blue 
Lobelia  in  No.  2  would  add  some  life  to  the  bed. 
Unless  the  plants  are  very  tall  an  outside  edging  of 
white  Lobelia  or  even  Echeveria  secunda  glauca 
would  improve  No.  i.  If  you  would  mark  on  the 
diameter  of  the  beds  upon  the  plan  in  future,  it 
would  greatly  assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Communications  Received. — A.  P. — W.  B.  S. _ 

A.  W.  G.  W. —  S.  E. —  M.  C. — .V.  F  — T  C  — G  F 

— G.  W.  J  L..  V.X.  . 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238,  High  Holborn, 
W.  C. — Chrysanthemums,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

Lumby,  Son  &  Wood,  Halifax,— Wrought, 
Welded,  and  Riveted  Boilers,  Safes,  &c. 

Leeds  Orchid  Co  ,  Roundhay,  Leeds.— Catalogue 
of  Orchids. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  Z2nd,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
that  as  the  sowing  season  is  nearly  over,  quietude 
prevails  in  the  Clover  and  Grass  market,  but  should 
the  severe  frost  of  Monday  morning  last  have 
destroyed  any  of  the  young  Clover,  some  re-sowing 
will  be  necessary.  Small  stocks  are  held  and  as  yet 
no  speculation  for  the  future  has  taken  place.  Rape 
unchanged.  White  Mustard  with  large  supplies 
tends  downwards.  Bird  seeds  unchanged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  o  lo  o 

Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  8  o  12  6 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  2030 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Morning  gathered  2040 


■Vesetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


t.  d.  j.  d 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1626 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


1.  d.  s,  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...psr  basket  00  00 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0  16 

Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

Turnips, new, per  bch,  i  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


j.  d,  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 
Cineraria, per  doz  ...  5  0  90 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Genista. ..per  doz .  60120 

Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  24  0 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  60  80 

Cut  Flowers. — Avera 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  16  30 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  o  q 

Bluebells,  12  ban .  10  16 

Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
Cowslips,  12  bun.  ...10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-rae-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1030 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  04  06 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  50  80 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  hchs.  12  0  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  06  09 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bchs.  40  go 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.perbch.  2640 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 


Hyd'angea...per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Ivy  Geraniums,  diz.  4  o  80 

I  Lobelia  . per  doz.  40  60 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  3  060 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  60 
Palms  in  variety.each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  9  o  18  0 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..4  060 

Rhodanthea,  p*r  doz.  40  60 
Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  o  12  0 
Stocks . per  doz.  30  50 

IE  Wholesale  Prices. 

t.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various. 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  0  g 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  20  60 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  3060 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  10  20 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  30 

—  Sa2'rano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  0  g  10 
Wallflowers, doz.bchs.i  626 


OOHSTTSITTS. 
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Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s 
Inn  Strand,  W.C. 
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CARDEN  HOSE. 

MERRYWEAThER’S  CHIEF  SPECIA  LI  I  lES  : 

1 —non-kinkable  red  grey  hose. 
2_sPHINCTER  grip  armoured  hose. 

3.— HIGH-CLASS  RED  RUBBER  H'SE 
Largest  Makers  of  High-class  Hose  in  the  World. 


their  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 

See  that  Merryweather's  }iame  is  embossed  on 
every  length,  this  is  the  only  absolute  guarantee 
of  Quality, 

Merryweathers  introduced  Sphincter  Grip  Hose  into  this 
Country  in  the  year  1887 ;  they  are  the  Original  Makers,  and 
they  still  sell  a  Hose  which  is  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
Market.  Beware  of  Wire-Armoured  Hose,  which  is  counter¬ 
feit  and  inferior  foreign  make. 

Users  of  Hose  are  cautioned  against  inferior  qualities,  sold 
by  dealers  who  have  copied  our  method  of  advertising,  but 
have  not  adhered  to  our  high  quality. 

Oraers  executed  the  same  day  as  received. 
Merryweather’s  High-Class  Garden  Pumps. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturer  and  secure  the 
Discount. 

Call  or  write -63.  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

SILVER  SAND, PEAT, LOAM. 

Address  only  the  PROPRIETOR, 

32.  St.  Paul's  Road,  Camden  Town,  LONDON,  N.W. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 

RIGHT 

Write  to 


The  "STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


JUNTO  CYCLES  VERY^BEST 


Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 
T.APf^F  nT'srniTNn'  r^RRIAGE  PAID 


CASH  Dig  &  CARRIAGE  PAID 


d'leusc  victuton  i/na  paper. 


Racen*,  221ba. ;  Roadsters, 
•2''lb3.  JUNO  Lady ’e.Milt- 
'arv.  and  Toaih's  Safet'es 
JUNO  Foldin?  and  other 
rricyclea  I  lastrated  List. 
•  50  pages.  Machi'***?,  Fit- 
'ings,  and  Snndries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  tc 
111,  and  all  should  have  a 
:opy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUam  Works,  Shou/ 
Rooins,  Riding  School. 
Offices — 75, 76.  Bishops- 
gate  'A/ithout, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


Delivery  Free  to  any 
Railway  Station  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

Fitted  with 
Grass  Boxes  5s. 
extra. 


At  reduced  prices. 

10-in.  -  27/6 
12-in.  -  30/- 
14-in.  -  32/. 
16-in.  -  34  - 

18-in-  -  38 . 


To  be  had  ot  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 

AGENTS  FOR  ENGLAND: 

MATTERSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON.  COVENTRY, 

Manufacturers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs  &c. 


Is  sold  with  a  guaranteed  analysis  showing  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  and  potash 

contained  therein  as  required  by  the  above  Act. 

This  Manure  has  been  used  with  approval  by  the  principal  gardeners  and  market  growers  for  over  twenty  years.  Reports 
with  directions  for  use,  are  enclosed  in  every  tin  and  bag.  Purchasers  are  requested  to  see  that  each  bag  is  sealed  and  marked 
“BEESON’S  MANURE,  SHEFFIELD." 

It  can  be  obtained  through  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  retail  in  Tins  at  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  d&ch  ;  also  in  Sealed  Bags  con¬ 
taining  50  lb.,  8s. ;  or  i  cwt.,  15s.  Either  two  or  four  ton  lots  for  cheaper  railway  carriage  are  made  up  comprising  any 
quantities  to  suit  the  trade. 

Pure  Crushed  Unboiled  Bones,  any  size.  Steamed  Bone  Meal,  Dissolved  Bones,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Guano,  Dried  Blood,  Superphosphate,  Kainit,  Wood  Charcoal,  &c. 


W.  H.  BEESON,  CARBROOK  BONE  MILLS,  SHEFFIELD. 


JOSEPH  ARNOLD  invites  the  Attention  of  the  Trade  that 
he  is  now  Cutting  the  Famous  Hedfordshire  Peat,  and  Yellow 
Fibrous  Loam  of  Superior  Quality.  Supplied  in  quantities  and 
loaded  on  Rail  or  into  Boats  (with  or  without  Sand),  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  Prices  on  Application  as  above. 


Telegrams  - 


“SANDBAGS.”  LONDON. 

“  Filtration,”  Leighton  Buzzard. 


Everything  complete,  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected. 
Lean-to’s  from  48s.  Span  Roofs  from  56s.  Largest  and  best 
show  of  Greenhouses  in  London.  Inspection  invited. 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Garden  Frames,  Ladders,  Barrows 
&c.,  &c. 

Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

Free,  to 

G.  HAYWARD, 

359,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E. 

EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RIHGWOOD, HANTS. 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS  ON  GARDEN  WALKS, 
CARRIAGE  DRIVES,  ROADS,  STABLE  YARDS, 
&c.,  ALSO  FOR  KILLING  PLANTAIN  ON  LAWNS. 

S.WES  MORE  TH.4N  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

No  Smell.  No  Disturbance  of  the  Gravel. 

O.VE  APPLICATION  WILL  KEEP  THE  WALKS 
CLEAR  OF  WEEDS  FOR  AT  LEAST  i8  MONTHS. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent  Crystal  Palace  Gardens, 
writes  :  “  We  were  so  satisfied  with  your  composition  and  its 
price  that  we  have  used  it  absolutely,  and  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  recommending  it.” 

Used  in  the  p>oprriion  of  i  gal.  to  25  gals,  of  H'ater,  and  applied 
with  an  ordinary  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  i  and  2  gal.  tins,  2S.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in  5  gal. 

drums,  is.  6d  per  gal. ;  10,  15,  and  20  gals.,  is.  id.  per  gal. 
Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage  paid  on 
10  gals,  and  upwards. 

W"  If  desired,  we  can  supply  the  “  Acme  ’’  Weed  Killer  double 
strength,  i  gal.  to  be  mixed  with  50  gals,  of  water. 

Prices: — i  and  2  gal.  tins,  3s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  5  gals., 
2S.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10,  15,  and  20  gals.,  2S.  3d.  per  gal.  Carriage 
paid  on  5  gals,  and  upwards. 

“THE  ACME”  SUMMER  SHADING. 

White  and  Green,  is.  Tin  makes  half-gal.  Does  not  wash  off 
with  rain. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  MaimjacUirers — 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LTD., 

TONBRIDGE,  KENT, 

And  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
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NEW  IlVII»ROYEI> 


COTTON  ARMOURED  INDIA-RUBBER  LINED. 


THE  LATEST 
NOVELTY. 


LIGHTEST 
HOSE  MADE. 


All  Genuine  Hoses  bear  Reddaway  Brand  Marks — 

“REDDAWAY  SPHINCTER  HERCULES,”  “REDDAWAY  COTTON  ARMOURED.” 

First  and  Original  Makers  and  Introducers — 


F.  REX>I5  JL  WiLY  &  CO.,  EimiteJ, 

SPHINCTER  DEPARTMENT,  PENDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

I..on.don  0£B.ce — 9,  iyiOORFIE:X.I>S,  ILONDON,  S.C. 

(Incorporating  the  Sphincter  Hose  Engineering  Co.,  of  London.) 

F.  R.  &  CO.  are  the  largest  actual  makers  of  Hose  throughout  in  the  world.  Over  50,000,000  feet  made 
and  sold.  Orders  executed  sa  1  e  day  as  received.  All  goods  carriage  paid. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS.  Price  Lists  and  Samples  Post  Free  on  Application. 
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PLANT  NOVELTIES  FOR  1894. 

All  of  High  Decsrative  Value,  not  Botanical  Curiosities. 
URCEOCHARIS  CUBRANI,  los.  6d.  to  2IS.  each. 

•‘G0‘  DEN  DALLAS, ”  Elliottiana,  21s.  to  4?s. ;  Aurata,  3s.  6d. 
TYDAEAS. — Our  new  race,  6  vaiieties,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  6d. 
pach.  or  the  set  for  9s. 

XBOPAEOLUMS. — Mrs.  Clibran.  golden  flowers.  6d.  each ; 
4s.  6d.  doz.  Crimson  Bedder  and  Scarlet  Bedder, 
4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.  doz.  Annie  Clibran, gd.  each ;  6s.  doz. 
PASSION  FLOWERS.  — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 

Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  2S.  6d.  to  5s. 
SOLANUMS.  — Climbing  varieties.  Seaforthianum,  2E.  6d.  to 
5s.  e  ch  ;  Wendlandi,  3S.  6i.  each. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS.  —10  grand  varieties,  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 
CALADIUMS. — g  splend  d  acquisitions,  7s.  6d  &  los,  6d.  each. 
COLEUS.— 3  superb  novelties,  is.  each. 

FUCHSIAS. — 6  varieties,  is.  each,  or  the  set  for  5s. 
'’LOXINIAS  .—13  beautiful  kinds,  2S.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

For  descriptions  of  above,  also  particulars  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  in  and  outdoors,  see  new  list,  160  pages,  free. 

CLIBRAN’S,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  d  LTR*NCH AM. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Llandudno  Junction,  etc. 


BoogainYillea  glabra  vw.  Sanderiana. 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  April  24,  1894. 

A  fine  free-ffowering  ana  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
of  this  old  well-established  favourite. 
STRONG  YOUNG  PLANTS,  3s.  EACH. 


HUGH:  UOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  oi  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thr  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JiLMEIS  CYI>HER, 

Exotic  Harseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


JL  STERI-ING  NOYEIiTY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  ” 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  and  throwing  its  perfect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  for  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  lor  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
oveity. 

Plants  Now  Ready  at  the  following  prices; — 

3Hn.  1*0(13  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  in  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50]-  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JABSSS  PIKS, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 


DON’T 

forget  if  you  want  to  succeed  in  plant  growing  you  must  start 
in  the  right  manner  Many  buy  sciaps  instead  of  plants, 
because  they  are  advertised  cheaply,  and  finding  they  do  not 
succeed 

BLAME 

the  Vendor  for  it.  when  they  should  rather  blame  themselves 
for  supposing  that  anyone  can  supply  Goods  at  a  price  that 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  post^ige  if  the  Goods  were  what 
they  should  be.  Study 

YOUR 

own  interest,  and  remember  that  the  best  is  tar  the  cheapest ; 
buy  good  plants  at  a  lair  price  and  you  will  succeed.  A  few 
ihil  ings  well  spent  in  good  plants  will  provide  a  great  deal  oi 
pleasure  to  yourself  and 

WIFE 

instead  of  the  vexation  caused  by  buying  scraps  which  are  ot 
no  use  until  the  season  is  almost  over.  Jf  you  want  good 
Begonias,  Zonal  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  send  for 
my  Catalogue.  1  guarantee  if  the  plants  are  not  satisfactory 
to  return  the  money. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Norsery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


1894. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St  Albans. 


NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered;  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caladiurns. 


See 


Empress  of  India.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY,  1894. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  1894 — 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY.  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 


SabXAdex*  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  633. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENT. 

Friday,  June  8th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Ifladtl. 
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Whe  Temple  Show. — This  great  annual 
floral  symposium  has  come  and  gone. 
It  was  an  aimost  rnarveiious  display  of  what 
after  all  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  trade  houses  and  private  horticulturists 
can  accomplish  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  was 
far  from  presenting  one-half  of  what  could 
be  done  were  an  effort  made  to  create  once 
more  a  truly  representative  and  grand 
International  Exhibition.  Treacherous 
May,  that  had  done  so  much  to  harm  in  our 
gardens  and  orchards  what  previously  it 
had  so  magnificently  produced,  also  proved 
itself  antagonistic  with  wind  and  rain  on 
the  first  day,  but  in  any  case  that  did  not 
apparently  restrict  the  public  interest  or 
attendance. 

Well  might  it  be  so,  however,  for  whilst 
some  persons  did  set  down  the  pressure  to 
the  Royal  Visit,  we  rather  prefer  to  believe, 
or  at  least  to  hope,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  attendance  on  the  other  days,  that 
such  an  exhibition,  the  finest  of  its  kind 
held  in  the  Kingdom,  did  of  itself  prove  of 
sufficient  attraction.  Again  as  before  the 
Orchids  presented  a  feature  that  can  only 
be  described  as  truly  marvellous.  We  hope 
that  all  who  went  to  the  Temple  to  criticise 
them  knew  at  least  a  little  of  what  they 
were  talking.  However,  it  is  something  to 
get  people  to  attend  shows  of  this  nature 
and  admire  the  flowers.  By  contrast  to 
the  Orchids  came  the  hardy  flowers,  and 
these  were  in  such  immense  profusion  that 
thousands  of  visitors  must  here  at  least 
have  admitted  some  ignorance.  No  wonder 
is  it  that  these  obtained  as  much  attention 
as  their  exotic  companions. 

There  is  after  all  no  feature  in  modern 
gardening  that  offers  more  cause  for  satis¬ 
faction  than  is  found  in  the  wondrous 


popularity  and  wide  cultivation  which  hardy 
flowers  have  now  attained  to.  That  the 
exhibition  presented  a  great  social  gather¬ 
ing  of  horticulturists  is  true  also.  We  found 
provincial  friends  present  from  all  parts, 
and  a  greater  number  of  foreign  horticul¬ 
turists  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  at 
any.  previous  Temple  show.  That  is  one  of 
the  not  least  pleasant  features  of  this 
meeting.  Would  that  such  gatherings 
could  be  more  frequent.  They  are  worth 
creating,  and  whilst  so  many  had  sad  stories 
to  tell  of  the  injury  done  by  the  frost  of 
the  previous  Monday  morning,  most  in 
any  case  had  smiles  and  congratulations 
for  old  friends. - 

Ilf  HE  Frost. — Remembering  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  promise  of  the  season  in  every 
description  -of  crop  presented  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  the  delightful  warmth  which  has 
but  recently  been  experienced,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  realise  that  for  a  few  days  and 
nights  Nature,  in  her  terribly  uncertain 
mood,  did  carry  our  crops  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  valley  of  death.  We  preferred  last 
week  to  leave  over  any  detailed  reference 
to  this  distressing  matter  until  more  was 
known  about  the  harm  wrought  than  could 
then  be  told.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  k) 
say  how  widespread  the  mischief  has  been, 
but  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  great  we 
know  too  well. 

The  most  irreparable  harm  done  is  to  the 
fruit,  of  which  in  every  direction  the  promise 
was  so  splendid.  The  most  evident  mis¬ 
chief  has  been  done  to  Potatos  and  some 
other  tender  vegetables,  which  may  be  to 
some  extent  repairable.  Tempted,  as  is 
always  the  case,  and  which  it  would  seem 
no  experience  can  counteract,  by  the 
delightful  nature  of  the  spring  weather, 
sowing  and  planting  began  and  went  on  very 
early,  as  no  one  imagined  that  so  late  as  the 
2ist  of  May  such  severe  frosts  would  occur. 
The  wind  veered  to  the  north  and  blew 
strongly  and  coldly.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had 
come  straight  from  the  North  Pole,  and  had 
been  chilled  in  passing  over  the  vast  inter¬ 
vening  sea  fields.  It  was  one  of  those 
tremendous  misfortunes,  not  for  the  few  but 
for  humanity  at  large,  that  none  foresaw, 
that  no  one  could  well  guard  against. 

We  have  in  some  things,  indeed  in 
many  things,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for 
trusting  in  May  weather.  All  sorts  of  tender 
things  besides  Potatos — even  bedding  plants 
in  thousands — had  been  exposed,  and  have 
been  killed  wholesale.  Chrysanthemums, 
too,  where  fully  exposed,  greatly  suffered, 
and  the  effect  of  the  harm  on  the  autumn 
bloom  must  be  appreciable.  In  all  directions 
the  Strawberry  bloom  has  been  destroyed, 
tree  and  bush  fruits  sadly  hit,  and  the 
young,  tender  shoots  of  many  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  badly  disfigured. 
It  is  indeed  a  pitiable,  a  lamentable  story. 
Such  di^asters  test  severely  the  philosophy 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  gardener.  The 
farmer  has  suffered  little,  the  gardener 
greatly.  Our  sympathies  are  deep  and 
profound  with  all  our  suffering  craft,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  warmer  weather 
may  do  something,  if  it  cannot  do  much,  to 
ameliorate  the  misfortune  which  is  so  wide¬ 
spread.  — 

Whe  Right  to  Lop  Trees. — It  would  be 
unfortunate  were  the  recent  decision 
of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  given  a  few 
weeks  since  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  overhanging 
boughs  of  other  people’s  trees  or  their  roots 
to  cut  the  same  vertically  to  their  line  of 
fence  or  boundary,  should  be  overlooked. 
The  judgment,  which  was  the  unanimous 
one  of  Lords  Justices  Lindley,  Lopes  and 
Kay,  decided,  we  presume  now  without 
further  question,  that  such  right  as  is  laid 
down  did  exist  in  law,  and  that  every  owner 
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or  occupier  of  land  had  the  fullest  right  to 
all  vertical  light  as  well  as  to  the  free  use 
of  the  soil  beneath,  and  that  no  one  could 
deprive  him  of  those  privileges  by  trees 
overhanging  or  roots  beneath. 

It  was  still  further  agreed  that  the 
aggrieved  person  need  not  give  to  the  owner 
of  the  trees  notice  of  his  intention  to  cut  or 
lop  the  same,  although  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  it  was  best  to  do  so;  indeed,  in  the 
present  case  the  defendant  lost  his  costs 
because  he  refrained  from  giving  the  owner 
of  the  trees  notice  of  his  intention  to  cut , 
them,  and  his  conduct  was  regarded  as  un- 
neighbourly.  Any  privilege  set  up,  as  has 
been  set  up,  that  the  age  of  a  tree  gave  it 
a  prescriptive  right  to  the  space  even  over 
another’s  land  which  it  occupied,  was  by 
the  Lords  Justices  ruthlessly  knocked  on 
the  head.  No  prescriptive  right  can  be 
allowed  in  relation  to  trees. 

The  decision  is  one  of  special  interest  to 
local  authorities, not  only  in  relation  to  their 
powers  to  plant  trees  that  may  grow  over 
private  gardens,  but  also  in  relation  to 
private  trees  that  may  and  do  grow  over 
the  public  highways.  The  High  Court  has 
given  a  sharp  lesson  to  all  planters  of  every 
description,  that  in  putting  in  trees  of  any 
kind  they  must  not  plant  to  the  injury  of 
anyone  else.  That  may  in  time  lead  to  the 
fixing  of  a  planting  line,  and  further  we  may 
see  severe  restrictions  put  on  the  planting 
of  all  trees  near  to  boundary  fences.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  excuse  now  if  future 
planters  violate  the  law  so  far  as  adjoining 
interests  are  concerned. 

- ^ - 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Lyall. — We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  on  the  20th  ult.,  after  a  long  illness,  of  Mr. 
James  Lyall,  late  gardener  to  the  Dowager- 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  The  deceased,  who 
was  47  years  of  age,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Lyall,  of  Pinkie  Gardens,  Musselburgh, 
and  was  well  known  as  a  good  all-round  gardener. 

Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.— 
The  second  annual  excursion  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  June  gth,  to  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  per¬ 
mission  having  been  granted  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford.  The  party  will  travel  by  the  2.15  train 
from  Birmingham,  and  on  arrival  at  Alcester  will  be 
conducted  through  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Ragley  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Christie.  Tickets 
(which  include  a  meat  tea  at  the  Swan  Hotel),  3s.  6d. 
each.  Early  application  should  be  made,  as  the 
number  is  limited.  Members  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  introducing  friends.  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin,  Wychbury,  Alcester 
Road,  Moseley,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
intend  going. 

The  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. — We 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes 
offered  for  competition  at  the  ninth  great  co-opera¬ 
tive  flower  show,  which  is  fixed  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  17th 
and  i8th  of  August.  The  classes  appear  to  be  as 
numerous  as  ever,  and  the  prizes  as  liberal  as  before, 
while  we  also  notice  the  introduction  of  several  im¬ 
provements,  one  of  which  at  least  promises  to  have 
a  good  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  exhibitors. 
We  refer  to  the  alteration  in  the  days  for  staging  ex¬ 
hibits  Section  i  is  now  confined  to  members  of 
Industrial  Co-operative  Societies,  and  their  exhibits 
must  be  staged  before  10.30  a.m.,  on  August  i8th, 
while  the  various  competing  articles  in  Section  2, 
which  is  open  to  members  and  customers  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited, 
or  their  gardeners,  and  members  of  industrial 
societies  who  prefer  to  compete  for  the  prizes  in  this 
section  in  preference  to  Section  i,  must  be  staged 
before  12  noon  on  Friday,  August  17th. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  may 
emind  our  readers  that  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary 
Festival  of  this  most  deserving  charity  will  take 
place  on  21st  inst.  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  when 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
With  a  chairman  so  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the 


objects  of  both  our  horticultural  charities  as  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid  has  proved  himself  to  be,  the 
annual  dinner  should  prove  to  be  as  great  a  success 
as  any  which  have  preceded  it,  but,  all  the  same, 
no  time  should  be  lost  by  those  who  intend  to  be 
present  in  applying  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  for  the  necessary  ticket.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  a  list  of  contributions  that 
have  been  promised  or  received  for  the  Chairman’s 
list,  which  we  hope  to  see  quadrupled  or  even  quin¬ 
tupled  ere  the  list  is  closed.  Mr.  Ingram  will  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  from 
any  intending  donors. 

Land  Legislation  ;  Protection  Wanted  for  Market 
Gardeners’  Improvements. — A  market  gardener  of 
Evesham,  writing  to  a  daily  paper  with  respect  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  serious  omission  in  the  land 
legislation  of  this  country,  says  : — “  While  farmers 
have  the  '  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  ’  and  the  small 
allotment  holder  the  ‘  Small  Allotment  Act  ’  the 
market  gardener  is  left  out  in  the  cold  and  has  no 
legislative  protection.  Owing  to  the  agricultural 
depression  and  the  increased  facilities  given  to 
occupy  land,  with  the  strong  recommendations  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  to  grow  fruit  and  choice 
vegetables,  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  have 
been  taken,  cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  straw’oerries,  asparagus,  etc.  But  as 
the  law  now  stands  the  tenant  of  such  land  may  be 
dispossessed  of  his  holding  without  the  law  securing 
to  him  any  compensation  for  the  improvements  he 
has  made.  In  some  instances  that  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the-  writer,  the  landlord  has  not 
only  enforcedT  more  rent,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  by  the  tenant,  but  in  others  the  land  has  been 
sold  at  ;(jioo  to  ;(ji5o  an  acre,  which  would  be  full 
three  times  more  than  the  land  was  worth  previous 
to  its  being  enriched  by  the  tenant.  But  sheltered 
by  the  law  no  provision  was  made  to  give  any  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  tenant,  by  whose  skill  and  capital 
the  land  had  increased  in  its  value  threefold.  Is 
this  fair  or  reasonable  ?  If  the  landlord  may  justly 
lay  claim  to  some  share  of  the  advantages  effected 
upon  his  land  by  the  tenant,  he  is  not  warranted 
morally  in  absolutely  claiming  the  whole  of  such 
advantages.  We  advocate  justice  to  Ireland,  but 
shall  our  legislature  at  the  same  time  be  unjust  to  an 
English  peasantry  ?  What  is  the  use  of  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  and 
inducing  him  to  take  land  and  plant  it  with  fruit 
trees  and  choice  vegetable  productions,  if  at  the 
same  time  he  is  refused  legislation  to  shelter  him 
from  the  avarice  of  a  landlord.” 

Presentation  to  Mr.  W.  Iggulden. — A  crowded 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marston  Biggott,  near 
Frome,  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iggulden 
on  their  leaving  the  district,  Mr.  Iggulden,  after 
thirteen  years’  service  as  gardener  to  Lord  Cork, 
having  been  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  e.xperimental  fruit 
garden  which  his  grace  is  about  to  establish  at  Wo¬ 
burn.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Harford  presided,  and 
presented  Mr.  Iggulden  with  a  beautifully  illumi¬ 
nated  address,  with  a  handsome  gold  keyless  lever 
watch  bearing  the  recipient’s  monogram  at  the  back, 
with  the  inscription  inside  : — “  Presented  to  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden  by  his  friends,  at  Marston,  May,  1894 
also  of  a  chaste  silver  tea  service  to  Mrs.  Iggulden. 
The  address  was  read  by  the  Chairman  as  follows  : 
— "To  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, —We,  the  undersigned, 
being  your  friends  in  Marston,  Frome  and  the 
neighbourhood,  desire  to  express  our  sincere  regret 
at  your  leaving  Marston  alter  thirteen  years’  resi¬ 
dence.  You  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Marston,  and  have  promoted  that  wel¬ 
fare  by  the  consistency  of  your  character  and  the 
geniality  of  your  services.  Both  as  an  efficient 
member  of  the  church  choir  and  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  concerts  which  have  helped  to  brighten  the 
village  life  during  the  winter,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways,  your  services  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Moreover,  you  have  always  been  ready  to  place  your 
great  knowledge  of  horticulture  at  the  use  and 
disposal  of  others,  and  by  your  tact  and  courtesy, 
your  sympathy  and  kindliness,  have  gained  many 
friends  in  Frome  and  the  neigbourhood.  We  all 
have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  the 
accompanying  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  our  esteem 
and  regard,  and  we  trust  that  you  may  be  long 
spared  to  use  it  in  the  new  post  of  usefulness  to 


which  you  have  been  appointed. — We  are,  dear  Mr. 
Iggulden,  very  faithfully  yours.”  Then  followed  a 
list  of  the  names  of  over  one  hundred  subscribers. 
Mr.  Iggulden  feelingly  expressed  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  gifts.  His  new  home  will  be  Ridge- 
mount,  near  Woburn. 

- - 

JUDGING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  BY 
POINTS. 

I  AM  grateful  to  “  A.  D.”  for  opening  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  in  your  columns,  as  it  will  not 
only  give  us  shy  members  an  easier  opportunity 
of  expressing  ourseWes,  but  may  induce  others 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  to  give  us 
their  views  also.  ”  A.D.”  in  his  admirable  letter 
on  p.  596  has  proposed  a  more  simple  wording  of 
the  qualities  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  as 
undoubtedly  the  more  concise  the  method  to  be 
adopted  is  the  better  it  will  be,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  what  seems  to  me  a  still  better  wording  and 
arrangement  of  the  points  of  value  to  be  applied  in 
judging  cut  blooms. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  “solidity”  as  applied  to 
flowers,  though  growers  generally  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  ;  I  think  substance  would  be  better, 
though  the  real  meaning  remains  the  same.  As 
“A.  D.”  suggests,  I  quite  agree  that  six  points 
might  be  made  to  express  the  full  value  of  a  bloom, 
and  divided  by  halves  would  easily  meet  all  varying 
qualities,  but  I  would  apportion  them  in  the  following 
manner  ; — Two  points  each  to  form,  colour  and  size. 
Form  would  be  understood  to  include  substance ; 
colour  would  include  freshness ;  and  size  would 
include  depth  and  diameter. 

Substance  to  my  mind  expresses  breadth  of  petal, 
and  as  a  narrow  petalled  bloom  has  not  substance  it 
generally  indicates  poor  culture,  so  that  I  think  the 
above  estimates  in  a  fair  way  the  various  qualities 
in  a  flower.  I  place  size  last,  as  a  large  bloom 
without  good  form  and  colour  has  little  beauty  to 
recommend  it,  and  of  course  it  is  from  this  latter  as 
a  general  standpoint  that  flowers  should  be  judged. 
Yet  size  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  would 
lay  stress  on  the  desirability  of  judges  being  growers, 
so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
relative  value  of  varieties.  No  one  better  than  a 
grower  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  “Teck  ”  against 
a  “  Princess,”  and  unless  classes  are  arranged  for 
specified  varieties  the  above  comparisons  will  always 
have  to  be  made,  and  this  again  is  where  I  fail  to 
see  how  judges  are  likely  to  find  the  competition  so 
very  close  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Shea,  viz.,  half  a 
point  between  two  stands  ;  for  unless  the  varieties  in 
each  stand  be  identical  it  can  only  be  very  rarely 
indeed  that  so  small  a  difference  can  be  found  in 
two  stands  of  blooms. 

With  regard  to  “A.  D.’s”  suggestion  as  to  pro¬ 
portionate  prizes,  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him. 
It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  the  first  is  the  only 
prize  that  exhibitors  should  aim  at,  and  most 
exhibitors  do  look  to  win  that  and  that  alone. 
Because  the  next  best  competitor  comes  very  near  in 
order  of  merit,  he  is  none  the  less  second,  and  as  all 
compete  to  win  the  first  prize  it  should  be  worth 
striving  for.  Second,  third,  and  other  prizes  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  consolation  rewards,  or 
a  something  to  help  expenses,  and  I  do  not  think 
competitors  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  “  A.  D.’s” 
argument,  but  prefer  in  floral  competitions,  as  in  all 
other,  to  aim  at  the  first  prize  as  the  coveted 
honour. 

Your  correspondent  ”  Comparison”  will,  I  think, 
find  himself  in  a  very  small  minority.  He  does  not 
seem  to  quite  grasp  the  salient  points  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  to  what  he  says  with  regard  to  breadth 
of  petal,  I  would  point  out  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  there  shall  or  can  be  an  uniform  breadth  of 
petal  in  all  varieties,  but  that  each  variety  according 
to  its  capabilities  should  be  judged  as  to  whether  it 
is  shown  in  its  best  proportions.  No  one  expects  a 
“  Princess  ”  to  have  a  very  broad  petal,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  "  E.  Molyneux  ”  certainly,  because  a  narrow 
petalled  flower  of  that  variety  cannot  be  a  first-rate 
bloom. 

“  Comparison  ”  is  somewhat  late  in  calling 
judging  by  points  a  “new  idea,”  for  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  very  few  cases  of  close  competition 
at  the  more  important  shows  for  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  decided  other  than  by  some  method  of 
pointing.  The  aim  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  now  is  to  establish  a  standard  system  of 
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judging  by  points  which  may  be  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  would 
send  you  a  post  card,  briefly  stating  which  of  the 
several  suggestions  that  have  been  made  they 
individually  prefer,  we  should  get  a  stronger 
consensus  of  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  than  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  a  meeting.  The  trouble  of 
sending  a  post  card  would  be  very  little,  and  you,  I 
am  sure,  would  not  mind  undertaking  to  tabulate  the 
votes  sent  in. —  IV.  H.  L.  [We  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so. — Ed.] 

- - - 

THE  NURSERY  AND  SEED  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  oi) 
the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  30, 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  the  President,  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  occupying  the  chair.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  report,  which  had  been  circulated 
among  the  members,  was  considered  a  satisfactory 
one,  and,  together  with  the  statement  of  accounts, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  whole  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  committee  were 
unanimously  re-elected,  and  after  a  brief  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  questions  of  law  relating  to  contracts,  which 
the  solicitor,  Mr.  Charles  Butcher,  promised  to 
summarise  for  the  information  of  members  of  the 
Association,  the  gentlemen  present  adjourned  to  the 
Guildhall  Tavern  for  the  annual  dinner,  at  which 
some  thirty  or  more  members  were  present,  Mr. 
Sherwood  again  presiding,  and  Mr.  Jefferies,  of 
Cirencester,  occupying  the  vice-chair. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
including  “  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  a 
former  member  of  the  H.A.C.,  the  chairman  gave 
”  Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,”  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Institution 
had  flourished  more  or  less  ever  since  it  was  formed, 
but  certainly  more  now  than  it  did  the  first  few  years 
of  its  existence.  They  had  met  with  many  early 
difficulties,  but  under  the  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  few 
years  they  had  been  able  to  make  very  good  pro¬ 
gress.  The  objects  of  the  Association  were  well 
known  to  them  all.  As  traders  they  were  all  more  or 
less  troubled  at  times  with  the  custom  of  those  who 
had  no  particular  desire  to  pay  for  the  goods  which 
they  obtained,  and  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Association  was  to  protect  its  members  against  the 
fraudulent  operations  of  such  people,  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  status  reports ;  whilst  another  important 
service  which  it  rendered  to  the  trade  was  the  pro¬ 
tection,  owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  their  solicitor, 
which  it  afforded  against  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
in  any  way  might  affect  them  being  sprung  upon 
them.  The  action  of  the  Association  had  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trade  with  regard  to  the  railway 
rates  question,  and  also  in  obtaining  an  important 
amendment  to  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act  of  last  year,  which,  as  first  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  practically  stopped  the 
sale  of  horticultural  manures  in  small  quantities,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  action  taken  by  their  solicitor 
in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  amended  in 
the  Upper  Chamber  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  should 
not  apply  to  a  sale  when  the  whole  amount  sold  at 
any  one  time  weighed  less  than  half  a  hundredweight. 
That  was  a  very  important  concession  to  their 
interests,  which  they  would  not  have  gained  but  for 
the  activity  of  the  solicitor  to  their  Association. 
They  possessed  one  of  the  biggest  black  books  in 
the  trade,  and  which  was  of  the  greatest  usefulness 
when  members  applied  for  status  reports  ;  but  he 
could  wish  that  they  had  more  members  to  whom 
the  contents  of  that  book  would  be  useful.  Such 
books  were  of  enormous  value  in  preventing  the 
making  of  bad  debts,  and  it  was  surprising  that 
more  members  of  the  trade  did  not  appreciate  that 
value  by  supporting  the  Association  than  did  at  pre¬ 
sent.  He  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  that 
many  of  their  friends  in  business  seemed  to  hold 
very  narrow  views  with  regard  to  such  associations 
as  theirs,  but  he  considered  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  good  business  man  to  support  such  an 
institution,  and  he  hoped  their  numbers  would  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future  at  a  greater  rate  than  they  had 
done  in  the  past.  He  had  suggested  as  one  means 


of  strengthening  their  position  that  more  frequent 
meetings  of  the  trade  should  be  held,  believing  that 
the  oftener  they  met  to  discuss  their  business 
interests  the  more  would  good  feeling  be  promoted 
and  the  greater  would  be  the  benefit  to  them  all. 

The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  and  was  succeeded  by 
"  Our  Visitors  and  Foreign  Members,”  which  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Van  Zanten,  of  Hillegom.  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Wimbledon,  proposed  ”  The  Solicitor 
and  Secretary,”  which  was  suitably  replied  to  my 
Mr.  Butcher  and  Mr.  George  Worrell.  Other  toasts 
followed,  including  ”  The  Horticultural  Press,” 

The  Chairman,”  and  ”  The  Vice-Chairman,”  and 
not  the  least  pleasant  feature  of  an  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing  was  the  musical  programme  admirably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  D.  Fairley  and  some  talented  friends. 
- - 

ON  THINNING  PEACHES. 

When  these  set  so  freely,  as  in  the  present  season, 
there  is  a  danger  of  some  damage  being  done  to  the 
trees  from  exhaustion  caused  by  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  them  to  sustain  the  fruit  unless  timely 
and  judicious  thinning  is  early  resorted  to.  The 
process  of  setting  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
considerable  expenditure  of  energy,  and  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  fruit  set  the  larger  the  drain  upon 
the  vital  sources  of  the  tree.  This  should  teach  us 
that  the  sooner  in  the  season  thinning  out  is  resorted 
to  the  better  it  will  be  alike  for  the  trees  and  the 
crop  of  fruit  they  are  expected  to  carry  to  maturity. 
It  will  be  found  that  trees  which  set  the  thinnest 
crop  generally  show  a  larger  proportion  of  fruit  than 
those  which  set  more  freely,  and  the  fruit  on  these 
will  also  be  larger  and  better.  We  ourselves 
commence  thinning  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
thinning  out  to  5  in.  or  6  in.  on  a  shoot,  selecting 
the  most  promising  and  best  placed  fruit  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  leaving  none  whatever  on  growths  which 
will  have  no  foliage  upon  them,  and  removing  all 
imperfectly  set  fruit  which  will  never  arrive  at 
maturity.  This  will  leave  ample  fruit  for  a  crop, 
and  they  may  be  gone  over  and  still  further  reduced 
before  stoning,  the  most  promising  being  left.  Some 
leave  the  final  thinning  till  after  the  stoning  process 
is  completed,  but  in  our  own  practice  there  is  none 
to  be  done  at  this  period,  the  thinning  out  being 
completed  before  this  takes  place.  The  early  and 
complete  thinning  adds  to  both  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  lelt,  and  benefits  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  withheld  from 
exhausting  their  energies  in  the  production  of  use¬ 
less  fruit. —  IF.  B.G. 

SUCCESS  IN  GARDENING. 

Success  in  life  depends  very  much  upon  making  the 
best  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  whatsoever 
department  of  life  a  man  may  be  placed,  and  in 
nothing  is  this  more  exemplified  than  in  things  per¬ 
taining  to  the  gardener’s  calling.  In  gardening  one 
of  the  most  essential  conditions  leading  to  success 
is  that  a  sharp  look-out  ahead  must  ever  be  kept  to 
take  advantage  of  every  atmospheric  condition 
suitable  for  the  carrying  out  of  necessary  operations 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labour,  and  be  ready  to 
afford  needful  protection  whenever  required  by  our 
plants,  equally  against  adverse  climatic  influences 
as  against  fungoid  or  Insect  enemies. 

As  illustrative  of  my  meaning  I  may  refer  to 
planting  out.  Dull,  showery  weather  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  suitable  for  this,  because  the 
moisture  in  the  earth  and  the  air  enables  the  plants 
to  quickly  take  fresh  hold  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
absence  of  bright  sunlight,  too,  the  plants  wither  up 
far  less  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Another 
advantage  also  results  from  planting  out  at  such 
times  in  the  lessened  labour  incurred  in  watering 
till  the  plants  re-establish  themselves.  There  are 
seasons  when,  from  prolonged  drought,  the  planting 
out  of  winter  stuff  has  been  deferred  till  it  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity  to  carry  it  out  at  all  cost. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  found  that  if 
drills  are  drawn  where  the  rows  of  plants  are  to 
come  and  well  watered  over  night,  and  the  plants 
planted  early  the  next  morning,  it  will  not  take  much 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  And  at  the 
same  time,  if  each  plant  is  covered  over  with  some 
light  material,  such  as  Rhubarb  leaves,  which  we 
have  frequently  used,  though  we  prefer  something 
more  enduring,  this  shields  the  young  plants  from 


the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  serves  to  retain 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  by  checking  evaporation. 

The  mulching  of  garden  crops  is  of  all  things  the 
best  safeguard  against  drought  in  dry  summers 
where  it  can  be  done.  Much  of  the  time  frequently 
spent  in  watering  would  be  better  occupied  in 
■mulching,  which  not  only  retains  the  moisture  but 
also,  renders  the  labour  less  in  weeding  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  because  it  covers  in  and 
smothers  most  of  the  annual  seedling  weeds.  As 
regards  hoeing,  the  earlier  this  is  taken  in  hand,  and 
the  more  frequently  the  ground  is  gone  over  with 
the  hoe,  choosing  dry  weather  if  possible,  the  less 
time  will  then  be  spent  in  keeping  a  garden  free  of 
weeds,  for  if  these  once  get  the  upper  hand  there  is 
not  only  time  to  be  spent  in  cutting  them  down  or 
pulling  them  up,  but  also  in  raking  and  clearing  them 
off  the  ground.  Besides,  the  frequent  stirring  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  the  crops  upon  it. 

Another  instance  in  point  is  the  management  of 
gravel  paths.  The  heavy  expense  formerly  incurred 
in  the  hand-weeding  of  these  has  in  many  places  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past  since  the  introduction  of 
the  various  weed  killers  so  frequently  advertised,  and 
which  are  gradually  making  both  hand-weeding  and 
the  use  of  either  salt,  carbolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol 
things  of  the  past  also,  for  with  an  ordinary  amount 
of  care  no  damage  need  be  done  to  any  edging  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  the  saving  of  time  in  large  places 
effected  by  their  use  is  enormous.  Besides  this,  the 
saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gravel  effected  by 
their  use  tells  up  considerably  in  a  few  years,  as  the 
stones  are  never  displaced  in  the  removal  of  weeds, 
and  less  rolling  is  required. 

With  regard  to  watering  there  is  also  a  vast 
difference  in  the  results  following  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done.  Slight  sprinklings  of  the  surface  fre¬ 
quently  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  a  thorough 
soaking  given  occasionally  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  followed  up  in  the  morning  by  giving  the 
surface  a  good  stirring  with  the  hoe  before  the  sun 
evaporates  the  moisture,  will  do  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  A  mere  sprikling  draws  the  fibrous 
roots  to  the  surface,  only  to  be  scorched  up  by  the 
sun.  Besides  these  instances  there  will  often  occur 
emergencies  which  will  put  to  the  test  a  man’s  tact 
and  ability  to  grapple  with  them,  and  the  amount  of 
success  achieved  depends  very  much  upon  the  use 
made  of  the  opportunities  and  means  afforded  with 
which  to  deal  with  them. — IF.  B.  G. 

- «I- 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  FLOWER. 

Magnolia  Umbrella. — Though  the  general  leafage 
of  this  tree  is  hardly  so  good  as  that  of  the  Cu¬ 
cumber  tree  (M.  acuminata)  ;  the  individual  leaves 
are  larger  and  the  flowers  larger  and  more  effective 
The  individual  leaves  vary  from  8  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
length  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  being 
largest  on  the  younger  trees  ;  and  they  are  mostly 
crowded  together  in  a  tuft  near  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  when  fully  expanded  have  a 
spread  of  4  in.  to  6  in.  The  three  spreading 
sepals  are  green,  but  the  six  to  nine  petals  are  pure 
white. 

Magnolia  obovata  discolor. — The  usual  height 
of  this  Japanese  shrub  is  5  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  when 
grown  in  the  open  it  forms  a  spreading  bush,  and 
bears  a  wonderful  profusion  of  flowers  of  somewhat 
peculiar  form.  They  are  narrow  or  contracted  at 
the  base,  appearing  tubular  while  the  upper  portion 
spreads  open  like  a  funnel.  The  petals  are  deep 
purple  externally  and  silvery-white  internally.  The 
variety  forms  a  succession  to  M.  conspicu,  M.  c. 
Soulangeana,  and  the  hybrid  M.  Lennei. 

Genista  hispanica.— The  profusion  of  bloom  on 
the  Broom  and  Gorse  is  surpassed  in  quantity  by 
that  of  the  Spanish  Broom  under  notice.  The  plant 
forms  a  dense  sji  y  bush  about  2  ft.  high,  and  just 
now  is  surmounted  by  a  dense  growth  of  short,  leafy, 
spineless  shoots  that  terminate  in  a  head  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  The  bush  is  simply  a  mass  of  golden 
bloom,  and  will  continue  in  that  condition  for  some 
time.  Owing  to  its  dwarf  habit  it  may  be  planted 
in  positions  where  space  is  valuable,  and  even  as  a 
bed  upon  the  grass. 

Cytisus  purpureus. — Naturally  this  is  a  very 
dwarf  bush,  not  rising  above  2  ft.  as  a  rule,  because 
the  stems  in  time  are  inclined  to  hug  the  ground. 
For  that  reason  it  is  often  grafted  standard  high 
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upon  the  Laburnum,  when  it  may  be  planted  on  the 
grass  or  in  some  prominent  position.  A  round  um¬ 
brella  head,  inclined  to  droop  in  the  manner  of  a 
Weeping  Willow,  is  then  formed,  and  is  both  grace¬ 
ful  and  pretty  when  in  bloom.  The  purple  flowers 
are,  however,  quite  as  acceptable  when  seen  amongst 
the  stones  and  boulders  of  a  rockery. 

L.4BURNUM  Adami. — No  tree  is  more  sportive  than 
this  graft  hybrid.  The  tree  grows  rather  slowly  so 
long  as  it  remains  true  to  character,  but  when  the 
shoots  that  revert  to  Laburnum  vulgare  are  allowed 
to  have  free  scope,  they  soon  overmaster  the  hybrid, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  yellow  flowers  pre¬ 
dominate,  or  they  even  monopolise  the  whole  tree  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  coppery-purple  of  this  hybrid. 
Those  who  value  the  flowers  of  the  latter  should 
keep  the  growths  bearing  the  yellow  flowers  in 
check. 

The  Scarlet  Thorn. — At  present  it  is  difiicult  to 
say  whether  the  Scarlet  or  white  Thorn  is  the  more 
conspicuous  as  seen  in  parks,  pleasure  grounds  and 
shrubberies.  The  Double  Scarlet  Thorn  is  variously 
known  as  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  rosea-superba  plena 
or  C.  O.  punicea  plena.  The  dark  red  petals  are  pale 
beneath,  so  that  the  flowers  lack  a  little  of  their 
intensity  till  fully  expanded.  The  abundant  sun¬ 
shine  last  year  must  doubtless  be  held  accountable 
to  some  extent  for  the  profusion  of  bloom,  but  the 
Thorns  hardly  ever  fail  to  make  a  respectable 
appearance,  whatever  the  previous  season  may  have 
been. 

The  Burnet  Rose. — No  one  would  think  of 
planting  either  the  single  or  double  forms  of  Rosa 
spinosissima  in  beds  amongst  the  hybrid  perpetuals, 
yet  there  are  places  in  the  garden  for  which  it  would 
prove  suitable  and  even  beautify  them.  The  species 
is  valuable  for  its  dwarf  habit,  small  and  finely 
pinnate  leaves,  and  its  relatively  large,  creamy-white 
and  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  the  first  of  our  native 
Roses  to  bloom,  and  with  exception  of  the  Banksian 
and  China  Roses,  precedes  most  of  the  cultivated 
ones.  The  margin  of  the  shrubbery,  the  upper 
ledges  of  the  rockery,  and  beds  upon  the  grass  form 
suitable  places  for  this  interesting  subject. 

Pyrus  Smithii. — A  specimen  of  Smith’s  Medlar, 
about  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  forms  a  beautiful  object 
when  in  bloom.  In  habit  the  tree  is  not  unlike  a 
Hawthorn,  but  the  spray  is  not  so  fine ;  the  branches 
in  fact  are  stouter,  and  the  pure  white  flowers, 
individually,  are  much  larger.  In  this  respect  the 
tree  shows  its  distinctness,  and  merits  a  place  even 
midst  the  wealth  of  trees  that  are  flowering  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  best  known  under  the  name  of 
Mespilus  Smithii,  and  M.  grandiflora  is  another 
synonym. 

Clematis  alpina. — Although  an  old  inhabitant  of 
gardens  this  beautiful  climber  is  very  much  ignored. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  public  some  time  ago,  grown  and 
flowered  in  a  pot,  when  it  was  honoured  with  a 
Certificate.  The  flowers  consist  of  four  sky-blue 
sepals,  with  ten  to  twelve  small  organs,  which  are 
sometimes  termed  petals.  Like  all  other  species  of 
Clematis  the  coloured  sepals  are  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  it,  and  are  very  acceptable  when  few 
of  the  others  are  yet  in  bloom.  It  does  best  on  a 
wall. 

Clematis  Montana. —Annually  with  the  return  of 
May,  as  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  anyone  going 
the  round  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  a  tall  climber  covering  the  walls  of  various 
gardens,  and  even  the  walls  of  cottages  in  many 
localities.  The  stems  are  only  just  coming  into 
leaf  when  the  stems  get  clothed  with  a  wealth  of 
white  blossom.  The  flowers  individually  are 
moderate  in  size,  with  four  white  petals,  but  they 
make  amends  by  their  enormous  number.  The 
climber  is  amenable  to  various  kinds  of  treatment, 
and,  if  so  desired,  the  principal  stems  alone  may  be 
retained,  spur  pruning  them  in  winter,  and  a  great 
profusion  of  flowers  will  be  developed  nothwith- 
standing. 

Ribes  speciosu.m. — The  ornamental  species  of 
Ribes  are  generally  spineless,  but  that  under  notice 
is  an  exception,  and  when  not  in  leaf  reminds  one  of  a 
Gooseberry,  but  is  even  more  spiny,  and  the  flowers 
resemble  those  of  a  small  wild  Fuchsia.  For  that 
reason  it  has  been  termed  the  Fuchsia-flowered 
Gooseberry.  Being  a  native  of  California,  it  is 
occasionally  liable  to  get  a  little  injury  from  frost,  but 
when  grown  against  a  wall  there  is  little  danger. 
The  pendant  flowers  are  crimson  with  long  project¬ 


ing  stamens.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  layers. 

Aesculus  glabra. — The  red  flowered  Horse 
Chestnut  is  now  gay  everywhere,  and  its  bold  and 
striking  efiect  when  seen  in  good  condition  should 
encourage  its  planting  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
where  its  beauty  is  nowhere  better  shown  off  than 
by  contrast  with  the  common  white  one.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  dark  in  colour  as  the  Red  Buck¬ 
eye  (Ae.  pavia),  but  they  are  much  larger  and  far 
more  effective. 

- ^ - 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 

'  What  a  useful  flowering  shrub  this  is.  It  readily 
adapts  itself  to  all  kinds  of  treatment,  but  I  think 
never  looks  so  pretty  as  when  well  grown  in  pots, 
and  it  can  be  easily  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas 
without  much  trouble.  I  should  like  to  lay  down  a 
rule  for  the  treatment  of  old  plants  so  as  to  keep 
them  shapely  and  in  good  health.  When  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  is  over  repot  the  plants  and  thin  out  the 
weak  shoots.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water 
through  the  summer,  and  not  leave  them  to  be 
starved  as  many  do.  If  they  cannot  be  constantly 
attended  to,  if  in  pots  it  is  much  better  to  select  a 
piece  of  good  land  which  has  been  well  worked  and 
plant  them  out.  String  a  line  and  draw  out  a  trench 
to  the  depth  of  Sin.  or  9  in.,  then  turn  out  the  plants, 
shake  out  the  old  soil,  and  trim  off  the  old  roots  so 
as  to  reduce  the  ball  to  smaller  dimensions.  This 
done  plant  them  9  in.  apart,  with  the  rows  12  in. 
asunder.  For  the  final  stroke  take  a  knife  or  the 
pruning  shears  and  cut  off  the  old  tops  to  the  ground. 
No  one  need  456  afraid  of  doing  this,  for  instead  of 
plants  of  a  stunted  and  unshapely  appearance  they 
will  get  one  with  all  clean,  strong,  new  wood,  which 
if  occasionally  encouraged  by  the  application  of  good 
watering  in  dry  weather  will  lift  grandly  in  the 
autumn  and  make  fine  stuff  for  pot  work. — J.  G. 
Pellingey,  Strawberry  Dale,  Harrowgate. 

- -*• - 

IVIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

[Concluded  from  page  612.) 

Leaves  five  angled. 

This  type  is  represented  by  the  common  wild  Ivy 
in  the  woods  and  hedges,  and  on  the  rocks  of  this 
country.  The  Irish  Ivy  is  also  typical,  but  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  the  creeping  or  climbing  stage  the 
leaves  are  five-angled ;  but  when  the  plants  attain 
the  flowering  stage,  erect  or  ascending  shoots,  bear¬ 
ing  ovate,  undivided  leaves,  are  developed. 

Canariensis. — Of  the  cultivated  Ivies  this  is  the 
commonest  of  all,  used  for  covering  walls  and 
buildings  throughout  Britain,  according  to  our 
experience.  The  leaves  are  very  broad,  five-angled, 
and  when  newly  developed  are  of  the  richest,  dark 
green  hue  of  any  we  have  noticed,  with  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  it.  Ultimately 
they  are  of  a  dark  olive  green  with  pale  grey  veins. 
It  is  the  Irish  Ivy,  and  is  also  known  in  nurseries 
under  the  names  of  Arborescens  and  Grandifolia, 
Canariensis  maculata  (here  named  Canariensis 
latifolia  maculata)  has  the  young  leaves  washed 
with  yellow  and  the  old  ones  washed  and  splashed 
with  gray.  Canariensis  variegata  (here  named 
Hibernica  variegata)  is  irregularly  splashed  or 
blotched  with  yellow  on  the  young  leaves  and  with 
cream  colour  on  the  old  leaves.  It  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  Canariensis  maculata,  on  account  of 
the  fewer  and  larger  blotches  on  the  leaves.  The 
intensity  of  the  green  hue  of  the  young  leaves  is 
common  to  all  the  three  forms  :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  their  size. 

Marmorata. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  Canariensis,  marbled  with 
cream  when  young  and  with  gray  when  fully 
matured.  Marmorata  elegaotissima  seems  a  sub- 
variety,  with  smaller  leaves,  and  more  distinctly 
marbled  with  gray  as  a  rule  in  the  final  stage. 
Maculata  minor  and  Discolor  do  not  seem  to  possess 
any  tangible  marks  of  distinction  to  separate  them 
from  Marmorata. 

Pallida. — This  has  also  the  small  leaves  of 
Marmorata,  but  the  leaves  are  green,  some  of  them 
being  blotched  with  bright  yellow,  fading  to  a 
creamy  hue  in  winter.  Not  unfrequently  some  of 
the  shoots  develop  leaves  that  are  wholly  yellow. 
The  variegation,  however,  is  so  inconstant  and 
irregular  that  we  cannot  admire  the  variety  at  all. 
It  is  closely  related  to  Canariensis,  as  is  Marmorata, 
the  chief  difference  being  their  smaller  size.  All  the 


three  varieties,  with  their  subvarieties,  therefore  form 
a  very  natural  group. 

Chrysophylla. — The  moderate  sized,  three  to 
five  angled  leavms  of  this  variety  are  golden-yellow, 
netted  with  green  when  young,  but  ultimately  deep 
green,  variously  netted  and  marked.  The  summer 
foliage  is  the  best,  and  at  that  time  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  beautiful  Ivy. 

Lucida. — There  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of 
Lucida  poetica,  but  the  reason  for  the  additional 
name  of  poetica  is  not  very  apparent.  The  leaves 
are  large,  deltoid,  three  to  five  angled,  and  of  a  rich 
shining  green,  ultimately  very  dark  green.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  several  large  teeth  along  each  side. 
We  have  previously  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  plant  under  the  simple  name  of  Lucida.  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  present  plant  in  any  way,  and  we 
suspect  it  to  be  the  young  state  of  Lobata  major,  as 
stated  under  the  description  of  that  variety. 

Tree  Ivies. 

Arborescens  aurea. — This  is  a  golden  variety  of 
the  flowering  or  so-called  tree  form  of  the  Ivy. 
When  grown  against  a  wall  the  leaves  are  variable, 
some  of  them  are  three-angled  on  the  climbing 
shoots  and  the  rest  ovate.  The  latter  more  especially 
are  bright  yellow  when  newly  developed,  and 
ultimately  grayish-green  or  variously  washed  with 
dull  creamy- yellow.  The  young  shoots  that  project 
away  from  the  wall,  that  is  the  flowering  shoots, 
constitute  the  type  of  this  variety.  When  grown  as 
a  bush  the  creeping  shoots  that  occasionally  arise 
should  bs  removed.  There  are  plants  here  under 
the  names  of  Arborea  aurea.  Gold  Clouded,  and 
Spectabilis  aurea.  Two  plants  under  the  latter 
name  are  erroneously  so  termed,  because  the  name 
is  applied  to  a  very  distinct  and  rarer  kind. 

Arborescens  argentea. — The  stems  of  this 
variety  are  more  slender  and  the  leaves  much 
smaller  than  in  the  case  of  Arborescens  aurea.  The 
leaves  are  triangular  or  ovate,  and  very  often  con¬ 
cave  like  a  bicolor  Pelargonium,  with  a  broad  pale 
yellow  margin  ultimately  silvery.  It  has  many 
running  stems,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  covering 
walls  or  trees.  There  are  plants  under  the  names  of 
Sulphurea  and  Sublutea,  and  it  would  seem  that 
Luteola  is  considered  the  proper  name  for  it  by  some 
authorities. 

Arborescens  mapginata.— The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  also  small,  ovate,  with  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow  margin,  ultimately  becoming  silvery,  but 
irregular  in  outline.  They  do  not,  however,  become 
concave  like  those  of  Arborescens  argentea. 

Broad-leaved  Silver. — Here  the  leaves  are  of 
medium  size,  ovate,  rather  infolded  at  the  sides, 
bright  green  when  they  expand,  with  a  creamy  edge, 
but  when  fully  developed  they  are  grayish-green  with 
a  silver  edge.  The  plant  loses  all  its  old  leaves  by 
the  time  the  young  ones  are  produced. 

Japonic  A  variegata. — In  most  respects  this 
agrees  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  leaves  as  well 
as  in  its  decidedly  arborescent  habit  with  Broad¬ 
leaved  Silver,  but  is  said  to  be  of  more  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  and  freer  growth. 

Algeriensis  Variegata. — This  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  a  variety  of  Algeriensis,  because  of  the 
name,  but  it  is  decidedly  of  arborescent  habit. 

Rhombea. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  large, 
and  vary  from  rhomboid  to  ovate,  are  incurved  at 
the  sides,  and  dark  shining  green  with  a  very 
narrow,  creamy  edge,  ultimately  becoming  dull, 
grayish-green  with  a  silvery  edge.  The  plant  is 
grown  under  the  name  of  Rhomboidea  obovata  varie¬ 
gata,  but  seems  to  have  nothing  in  common  wdth  the 
ordinary  green  form  under  that  name.  It  would, 
seem  to  have  more  affinity  with  Algeriensis  varie¬ 
gata,  but  the  leaves  are  shorter  and  proportionately 
broader. 

Cruppsii. — The  habit  of  this  sort  is  less  distinctly 
arborescent  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  but  the 
leaves  vary  from  triangular  to  rhomboid,  and  are 
light  green  with  a  creamy  margin  changing  to  silver, 
and  washed  with  gray  all  over.  They  are  also  very 
moderate  in  size. 

OvATA. — The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  moderate  in 
size,  cordate  or  roundly  heart-shaped,  and  bright 
green  when  young,  but  ultimately  deep  green  with 
slender  gray  veins. 

Glymmii. — This  sort  is  more  truly  arborescent 
than  either  of  the  two  previous  ones,  and  does  not 
readily  take  to  w-all  culture.  It  should  be  grown  as 
a  bush.  The  leaves  are  of  medium  size,  broad, 
rhomboid,  sometimes  slightly  three-lobed,  convex, 
bright  shining  green,  ultimately  assuming  a  very 
dark,  glossy  green.  The  plant  is  very  suitable  for  pot 
culture. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Amongst  the  many  fine  Orchids  exhibited  in  the 
Temple  Gardens  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  ult., 
the  undermentioned  kinds  received  awards  according 
to  merit  from  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Rex.,  Wow.  var. 

This  may  well  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  king  of 
the  Odontoglots,  for  it  is  a  most  magnificent  variety. 
The  elliptic  sepals  are  very  broad  and  white,  with  a 
large  crimson,  lobed  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  a 
deep  purple  band  along  the  back.  The  petals  are 
triangular,  jagged  on  the  edge  and  coloured  like  the 
sepals.  The  lip  is  white  with  several  crimson 
blotches  around  and  in  front  of  the  crest.  The 
seven  large  flowers  were  much  imbricated,  and  very 
imposing.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  excelsius,  Nov.  var. 
The  three  lanceolate  elliptic  creamy-white  sepals  of 
this  beautiful  variety  are  white,  with  three  large 
irregularly-lobed  transverse  reddish-brown  blotches. 
The  petals  are  ovate,  creamy-white,  and  covered 
nearly  all  over  with  orbicular  deep  chocolate-red 
blotches,  often  amalgamated  in  masses,  and  with 
numerous  small  ones  on  the  basal  area.  The  lip  is 
oblong  and  creamy-white,  with  a  large  chocolate 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  and  smaller  ones  round 
the  sides  of  the  same.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Wolstenholmiae, 

Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  are  elliptic  and  white,  with  two  very 
large  central  cinnamon  blotches  and  some  smaller 
ones,  and  much  stained  with  purple  on  the  back. 
The  triangular  petals  are  jagged  on  the  edges,  white, 
and  having  a  nearly  square,  but  irregular  central 
reddish-brown  blotch,  and  a  ray  band  on  either 
side  half  way  to  the  margin.  The  lip  is  small, 
reflexed  at  the  sides,  undulated  and  irregularly 
marbled  with  warm  brown  blotches  for  more  than 
half  way  up  from  the  base.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Xanthotes,  Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  are  elliptic  and  white,  with  a  faint  tint 
of  yellow  along  the  centre.  The  petals  are  ovate, 
jagged  at  the  edges,  and  white.  The  cordate-ovate 
lip  is  white  except  the  central  area,  which  is  pale 
primrose  with  one  to  three  gold  blotches  in  front  of 
the  crest.  The  plant  bore  nine  of  these  chaste 
flowers.  First-class  Certificate.  E.xhibited  by 
Baron  Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonium  superbum, 

Nov.  var. 

Both  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
incurved,  and  white,  with  exception  of  some  large 
crimson-red  blotches,  often  amalgamated  into  two 
lobed  ones  on  the  sepals,  and  several  smaller 
orbicular  ones  on  the  centre  of  the  petals  and  some 
longitudinal  stripes  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  white, 
with  some  small  crimson-red  blotches  on  each  side 
of  the  crest,  and  one  in  front  of  it.  The  column 
has  a  rich  crimson  blotch  on  the  back.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  crHpum  Dell  var.,  Moj;.  var. 
The  oblong  sepals  are  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  with 
a  golden  tip  and  other  streaks.  The  lanceolate 
petals  are  golden  with  a  white  area  near  the  base, 
below  and  above  which  is  a  reddish-brown  transverse 
blotch.  The  lip  is  white  at  the  base,  and  primrose 
upwards,  with  a  central,  broad,  deep  brown,  horse¬ 
shoe  shaped  blotch.  The  column  wings  are  blotched 
with  cinnamon.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Baron  Schroder. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Frederick  Boyle, iVow.  hyb. 
The  sepals  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  are  revolute  at 
the  tip  and  white.  The  elliptic  petals  are  slightly 
undulate  and  pure  white.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  of 
the  palest  pink,  and  the  orbicular  lamina  is  fringed 
and  white  with  a  rosy  band  around  the  apex.  The 
throat  is  palest  yellow  on  a  white  ground.  The 
pseudo-bulb  at  present  is  fusiform,  compressed,  2J  in, 
long,  bearing  a  solitary,  oblong  leaf.  The  seed  parent 
was  Cattleya  Trianae,  and  the  pollen  bearer  Laelia 
anceps.  The  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  moderate 
sized  flowers  show  the  effect  of  the  latter.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 


Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  Nov.  var. 
The  usual  purple  and  brown  colours  have  been 
washed  out  of  this  variety,  leaving  only  the  green 
and  white.  The  upper  orbicular  sepal  has  many 
bright  green  lines  on  a  white  ground.  The  declinate 
petals  are  green  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half,  and 
white  on  the  corresponding  half,  with  green  lines 
and  a  white  tip.  The  lip  is  of  a  clear  soft  green  and 
netted  with  deeper  green  veins.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate,  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Imperialls,  Nov.  Var. 

The  sepals  are  broadly  oblong  and  warm  rose. 
The  very  large  petals  are  elliptic,  undulate  on  the 
upper  half,  dentate  at  the  edge,  and  of  a  deeper  rose. 
The  tube  of  the  lip  is  deep  rose  with  a  huge  oblong- 
orbicular  lamina,  much  waved,  crisped  and  toothed, 
and  of  a  brilliant  crimson-purple ;  the  wide  open 
tube  is  of  a  deep  orange,  lined  with  crimson  on 
either  side,  and  meeting  with  a  band  in  the  centre  ; 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  rich 
purple  and  white  in  branching  veins.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Phaius  hybPidus  Owenianus,  Nov.  hyb. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  P.  Oweniae 
crossed  with  P.  Humboltii.  The  plant  will  not  be 
three  years  old  till  August.  The  lanceolate,  spread¬ 
ing  sepals  are  of  a  warm  reddish  brown.  The  petals 
are  smaller  and  much  darker  in  colour.  The  lip  has 
a  short,  bronzy-yellow  tube ;  the  middle  lobe  is 
orbicular,  bifid,  undulated,  and  deep  crimson-purple 
as  well  as  the  short,  rounded  side  lobes  on  both 
surfaces.  The  crest  consists  of  two  golden  ridges, 
with  a  shallower  one  between  and  extending  beyond 
them.  The  base  of  the  tube  is  golden  internally. 
First  class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Massangeanum, 

Nov.  var. 

The  round  and  much  imbricated  flowers  have 
elliptic  white  sepals  with  several,  oval,  reddish 
purple  blotches  on  the  centre,  and  are  stained  with 
rose  along  the  back.  The  ovate  petals  are  finely 
toothed  at  the  edges,  white  with  one  large  and 
several  smaller,  irregular,  reddish  purple  blotches  in 
the  centre.  The  cordate-ovate  lip  is  white  with  an 
irregularly  lobed,  reddish-brown  blotch  in  the  front 
of  the  crest  and  smaller  ones  around  it.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Aylingii,  Nov.  hyb. 

This  bi-generic  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  E.  Ayling 
in  1878,  when  gardener  to  A.  J.  Cumings,  Esq., 
Highgate.  The  slender  pseudo-bulbs  are  3  in.  to 
4  in.  long,  compressed  and  ridged,  bearing  a  solitary, 
oblong,  bronzy-green  leaf.  The  spaihe  also  is 
heavily  bronzed.  The  sepals  are  rose,  and  the 
ovate-  oblong,  wavy  petals  of  a  deeper  shade.  The 
tube  of  the  lip  is  rose,  and  the  large,  oblong  or 
quadrate  lamina  is  of  a  rich  crimson  purple  and 
paler  at  the  apex  ;  the  throat  is  yellow  and  heavily 
lined  with  crimson  and  yellow  on  the  lower  half. 
The  large  flowers  and  rich  colours  render  it  showy. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Cattleya  Mendelli  picta,  Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  are  white,  the  petals  ovate,  erect  in  the 
lower  half,  then  recurved  and  white  with  a  faint  tint 
of  blush  at  the  base.  The  lip  has  a  wavy  but 
slightly  crisped  lamina,  and  white  with  a  central, 
warm  purple  blotch,  and  lightly  netted  with  pale 
purple  near  the  apex ;  the  throat  is  pale  yellow, 
lined  with  pale  purple  near  the  base,  and  the  tube  is 
white  externally.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Cattleya  Mendelli  Lewisil,  Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  are  blush,  and  the  large  ovate  petals 
wavy  at  the  edge,  and  of  a  soft  pink.  The  lamina  of 
the  lip  is  oblong,  much  undulated,  crisped,  and  of  a 
rich,  brilliant  purple  to  the  very  edge ;  the  side 
lobes  are  white,  and  the  throat  faintly  yellow,  lined 
with  pale  purple  and  white  in  the  tube,  which  is 
pure  white  externally.  The  lip  is  the  finest  feature 
of  the  large  flower.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Oncidium  Marshallianum  superbum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  fine  variety  is  yellow  and 
transversely  barred  with  brown.  The  petals  are 
larger,  bright  yellow,  and  densely  spotted  all  over 
with  crimson,  except  on  the  margins.  The  lip  is  the 
showiest  feature  of  the  flower,  as  it  is  the  largest, 
and  yellow  with  scarlet-red  spots  all  round  the  crest. 
Award  of  Merit.  A  large  and  showy  piece  of  it 


was  exhibited  by  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winch- 
more  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  Young's 
van.,  Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  moderate  in  size 
and  compact  with  short  segments.  The  oblong- 
elliptic  sepals  are  revolute  at  the  sides,  and  white 
with  several  large,  chocolate-brown  blotches.  The 
petals  are  ovate,  with  several  orbicular,  chocolate 
blotches,  and  a  longitudinal  stripe  at  the  base. 
The  white  lip  has  a  large,  transverse,  chocolate 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Chas.  Young,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ryder),  The  Thorns,  Sevenoaks. 

Cattleya  Mendelli  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay, 

Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  in  this  case  are  of  the  palest  pink,  and 
the  large,  triangular-ovate  petals  crisped  at  the 
edge,  and  a  shade  darker.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  s 
wavy,  crisped,  and  rich  purple,  while  the  side  lobes 
are  white,  and  the  throat  pale  yellow,  lined  with 
purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooke), 
Rosefields,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Trianae,  Not;,  var. 
The  white  sepals  of  this  variety  have  a  reddish- 
purple  central  blotch,  and  a  purple  band  externally. 
The  petals  are  elliptic,  dentate,  and  white.  The  lip 
is  white,  with  a  large,  reddish-brown  blotch  in  front 
of  the  crest,  with  a  few  smaller  ones  at  the  sides. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  H.  Shaw,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cliffe),  Stamford  House,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum  Hardy’s  var., 

Nov.  var. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  a  dark  olive-green 
with  a  few  gray  spots.  The  orbicular  upper  sepal 
and  the  broadly-oval  petals  are  creamy-white,  and 
netted  with  blackish-crimson,  the  lines  being  very 
broad  and  heavy.  The  lip  is  also  creamy,  with  a 
few  small  crimson  spots  on  the  sides,  and  numerous 
spots  on  the  infolded  sides  of  the  claw.  The 
staminode  is  also  finely  spotted.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  F.  Hardy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Stafford).  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

OdontogI  jssum  luteo-purpjreum 
Vuylstekeanum. 

The  chestnut-brown  markings  peculiar  to  most  of 
the  forms  of  the  species  have  here  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  this  case,  leaving  only  different  shades 
of  yellow.  The  sepals  are  clear  golden-yellow  with  a 
paler  apex  and  Ease.  The  petals  are  jagged  in  the 
middle,  toothed  upwards,  and  heavily  blotched  with 
clear  golden-yellow  on  a  pale  yellow  ground  ;  they, 
as  well  as  the  seoals,  are  much  undulated.  The  lip 
also  is  wavy  and  crisped,  creamy-yellow,  with  a  pale 
yellow  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  First-class 
Certificate.  A  fine  plant  with  three  spikes  and  an 
aggregate  of  twenty-seven  flowers  was  exhibited  by 
M.  Jules  Hye,  8,  Coupure,  Ghent. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Capartianum, 

Nov.  var. 

The  elliptic  sepals  are  rosy  on  both  surfaces,  with  a 
large,  reddish-brown  blotch  in  the  centre.  The 
petals  are  ovate,  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  paler  rose 
with  a  large,  irregularly  lobed  blotch  in  the  centre. 
The  heart-shaped  lip  is  white,  with  numerous 
reddish  brown  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  St. 
Gilles,  Brussels. 

Schomburgkia  tibicinis. 

A  PLANT  of  this  shown  by  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  flower  stem  about  4  ft.  high. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong,  undulated,  rosy- 
purple,  and  tinted  with  brown  on  the  upper  half. 
The  lip  is  creamy  externally,  but  the  side  lobes  are 
very  large,  rounded,  and  heavily  netted  with  crimson 
internally  ;  the  terminal  lobe  is  small,  notched,  and 
yellowish  tinted  with  purple.  Botanic il  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  flowering  this  species 
when  it  is  grown  with  others  that  require  shading. 
Often  the  shading  is  carried  to  excess  in  order  to 
obtain  the  foliage  of  a  dark  green  healthy  colour 
which  one  likes  to  see  the  plants  assume.  But  the 
other  day  I  saw  two  plants  of  C.  Chamberlainianum 
at  Hazelwood,  Norwood,  which  were  flowering  freely 
and  in  splendid  health  where  the  plants  were  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  No  grower  could  wish  for 
better  results  than  was  obtained  by  this  treatment. 
Those  who  have  any  difficulty  in  flowering  C. 
Chamberlainianum  might  with  advantage  give  the 
plants  a  position  where  they  would  have  the  benefit 
of  full  exposure.  Growing  in  the  same  house  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  C.  bellatulum  was  in 
capital  condition,  the  flowers  of  enormous  size,  and 
there  was  a  very  dark  coloured  variety  amongst 
them.  Those  two  Orchids  are  done  well  at 
Hazelwood,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  grower— Mr. 
Mundey. — A.  IF. 
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FliOt^ICUliTORE. 

Shanking  in  the  Pansy. 

I  HAVE  looked  in  vain  through  Mr.  James  Simkin’s 
book  on  the  Pansy  without  finding  any  reference 
whatever  to  that  scourge  to  southern  growers — 
shanking.  What  is  "  shanking  ”  ?  Its  appearance 
takes  the  form  of  a  plant  in  rude  health  in  the 
morning,  being  practically  dead  by  night.  If  any 
one  will  examine  a  "shanked”  Pansy  he  will  find 
that  the  main  stem  just  below  the  lowermost 
branches  has  become  blackened,  and  in  a  short  time 
rottenness  had  set  in.  It  seems  as  if  something  had 
seized  upon  the  neck  of  the  plant,  preventing  the 
flow  into  the  shoots  of  the  juices  which  give  life, 
health  and  vigour  to  the  plants,  and  they  die.  The 
cause  of  shanking  it  is  difficult  to  discover  ;  whether 
it  is  inherent  in  the  plant  in  the  form  of  constitu¬ 
tional  weakness  ;  whether  it  is  akin  to  blood  poison¬ 
ing  :  whether  it  arises  from  conditions  of  soil  or 
temperature,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  attempted  to  assign  a  cause,  though  they 
may  speculate  on  this  point. 

Shanking  in  Pansies  has  occurred  for  years  past, 
and  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  wrote  about  it  years  ago  when 
contributing  some  papers  on  the  culture  of  the 
Pansy  to  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Florist,  in 
which  he  attributed  it  to  heat,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  is  the  cause,  because  shanking  occurs  in  the 
cool  moist  districts  of  the  north.  Mr.  Turner 
wrote  : — "  Entire  beds  have  been  known  to  shank- 
off  during  a  very  hot  summer,  and  all  we  can  say  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  farther  the  Pansy 
is  removed  from  its  state  by  high  cultivation,  the 
more  the  plants  shank  off  in  this  manner  ;  plants 
that  appear  to  be  full  of  health  and  vigour  in  the 
morning  will  be  down  before  mid-day,  as  if  they  had 
been  severed  with  a  knife.’’  The  effect  is  sudden, 
but  what  of  the  cause!  Is  it  also  sudden,  like  an 
attack  of  paralysis  in  the  case  of  a  human  being. 
Or  is  the  cause  one  of  growth  in  two  or  three  or 
more  preceding  days,  and  manifesting  itself  where 
the  cause  of  shank  is  most  acutely  felt  by  the  plant, 
which  goes  down  as  soon  as  the  hot  mid-day  sun 
shines  upon  it.  When  I  was  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  during  1853-57,  when  the  Pansy  trade  had 
become  a  very  popular  one,  when  the  show  varieties 
(for  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Belgian  Pansies 
had  not  then  come),  were  largely  grown  and  propa¬ 
gated,  and  many  seedlings  raised — in  those  dajs 
increase  of  named  varieties  was  mainly  by  means  of 
cuttings,  taken  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible, 
rooted  in  small  cool  frames  under  shaded  hedgerows, 
and  planted  out  in  beds  when  sufficiently  rooted. 
Not  only  did  shanking  occur  in  the  case  of  well- 
established  plants,  but  the  young  plants  when  put 
out  in  the  beds  died  by  the  hundred,  even  when 
carefully  shaded  The  beds  were  made  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  every  precaution  taken,  but  our 
best  efforts  proved  of  no  avail.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  for  in  a  very  few  years 
the  culture  of  the  Pansy  at  Slough  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

That  hot  drying  weather,  like  the  summer  of  1893^ 
is  hurtful  to  the  Pansy  is  well  known,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  in  the  event  of  a  hot  dry  summer 
the  loss  of  plants  from  this  cause  is  great.  What 
the  Pansy  requires  is  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  and  then 
it  will  stand  exposure  pretty  well ;  but  dryness  at  the 
roots,  in  combination  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  pre¬ 
disposes  the  plants  to  attacks  of  thrip,  and  then  they 
will  cease  to  exist.  Waterings  in  dry  weather,  with 
frequent  mulchings  of  soil  upon  the. surface,  are  all 
helpful  in  preserving  health  and  vigour  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  loss. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  best  varieties  that  shank  as 
well  as  common  ones,  and  after  a  plant  has  once 
gone  down  nothing  in  the  way  of  watering  or  shading 
will  restore  it.  Therefore  as  soon  as  a  plant  of  good 
variety  shows  signs  of  flagging  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  the  young  shoots  and  drop  them  into  a 
can  of  water  to  restore  them  to  freshness,  and  then 
make  them  into  cuttings  ;  or  make  them  into  cuttings 
at  once,  and  then  immerse  them  in  water,  and  in 
many  cases  the  cuttings  will  strike  root  and  the 
variety  be  preserved.  My  own  impression  is  that 
shanking  is  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  a  disease, 
because  the  blackness  found  in  the  main  stem  of  a 
shanking  plant  \vill  rapidly  spread  to  the  branches, 
and  render  them  unfit  for  cuttings. — R.  D. 


DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  old  Pelargonium  Society, 
which  used  to  bring  together  such  fine  annual 
displays  of  all  sections  of  the  Pelargonium  in  the 
gardens  at  South  Kensington,  the  purely  show  type 
has  almost  come  to  a  standstill  as  regards  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  really  fine  new  varieties,  and  perhaps  as 
a  class  they  are  grown  in  fewer  numbers  now  than 
at  any  time  for  some  years  past.  The  advent  of  the 
regal  and  so  called  decorative  sections  had  an 
important  influence  for  the  worse  on  the  show  varie¬ 
ties,  which,  bright  and  free  blooming  as  they  were, 
were  no  match  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  for 
the  compact  habited,  sturdy  growing  and  wondrously 
free-blooming,  if  less  refined  type,  that  found  such 
extraordinary  favour  with  the  market  growers  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  And  yet,  though  these 
have  taken  along  lead  of  the  show  type,  they  have 
made  no  very  remarkable  progress,  and  the  number 
of  raisers  of  new  varieties  are  more  limited  to-day 
than  when  the  Pelargonium  Society  was  in  existence 
to  encourage  the  raising  of  seedlin.gs  by  the  granting 
of  certificates  and  the  offer  of  monetary  prizes. 
The  raising  of  seedlings  has  of  late  years,  so  far  as 
we  know,  almost  been  confined  to  the  W'ork  of  an 
old  market  grower,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Edmonton,  who 
has  raised  and  sent  out  some  grand  things  in  his 
time  ;  but  now  a  younger  and  more  energetic  man  has 
taken  them  in  hand,  and  we  wish  for  him  an  abund¬ 
ant  measure  of  success,  for  it  would  be  a  pity  indeed 
that  interest  should  slacken  in  these  grand  decorative 
subjects. 

Mr.  H  J.  Jones  has  for  two  or  three  years  past 
been  getting  together  a  select  collection  of  the  very 
best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  as  he  grows  them 
well  and  breeds  for  quality,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  should  not  become 
as  famous  for  decorative  Pelargoniums  as  it  has 
done  for  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  etc.  Mr. 
Jones  aims  in  his  crossings  to  obtain  seedlings 
possessing  the  perfectly  rounded  form,  rich  colour¬ 
ing  and  refinement  of  the  show  flower,  combined 
with  the  robust  constitution  and  free  flowering  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  decorative  section,  and  it  is  a  grand 
ideal  to  work  up  to.  Since  Christmas  last  he  has 
put  up  a  handsome  new  show  house  85  feet  long 
and  18  feet  wide,  span-roofed,  with  an  octagon  in 
the  centre,  and  central  and  side  staging,  and  this  is 
now  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour  from  end  to  end  with 
decorative  Pelargoniums.  The  plants  range  in  size 
from  large  6o’s  to  24’s,  and  all  are  exceedingly  dwarf, 
very  neat  and  superbly  bloomed. 

Looking  over  the  collection,  and  noting  as  we 
thought  the  cream,  we  jotted  down  Eclipse, 
Little  Richards,  Philip  Ladds,  and  Achievement 
as  being  first  rate  reds  with  maroon  blotches. 
Philip  Ladds  has  the  blotch  on  all  the  petals  instead 
of  on  the  upper  ones  only.  Achievement  is  very 
rich  in  colour,  and  Little  Richards  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  late  bloomers,  coming  as  good  as  it  is 
now  as  late  as  July.  Of  reds  of  a  rosy  shade  of 
colour  and  smaller  maroon  blotches,  H.  J.  Jones 
takes  the  lead,  and  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  in 
commerce,  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and  a  wondrous 
bloomer.  Rose  Bard  is  of  a  darker  shade  in  the 
upper  petals,  and  has  denser  blotches.  H.  M.  Stanley 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  last  named,  and  a  very 
neat  and  brilliant  flower,  while  Radiant,  of  the  same 
type,  is,  though  not  quite  so  smooth  a  flower,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  bright  and  good.  Of  scarlet  ground 
flowers,  Empress  of  India  is  exceedingly  bright,  a 
light  scarlet,  with  white  centre  and  pale  purple- 
brown  blotches.  Edward  Perkins  is  of  similar 
character,  but  has  a  bright  cerise  centre.  Prince 
of  Orange  is  an  orange  scarlet  and  is  blotched  on 
all  the  petals ;  and  Gold  Mine  of  the  same  section 
has  a  much  lighter  centre,  and  only  the  upper  petals 
blotched. 

Pink  grounds  include  Dorothy,  pale  rose-pink 
with  a  light  centre,  and  neat  blotch  ;  Princess 
Maude,  similar  to  the  last  in  colour,  but  having  crisped 
edged  petals ;  W.  E.  Boyes,  very  free  and  bright 
with  crimson  spots,  and  has  six  petals  instead  of  the 
normal  number  ;  Miss  Wetherall,  a  most  taking 
flower,  with  white  centre  and  small  blotch  ;  Princess 
May,  neat  and  pretty,  smaller  than  the  average,  and 
having  a  very  light  blotch  ;  Lady  Folkestone,  small 
and  pretty,  with  a  purple  blotch  ;  Rose  Queen,  very 
pretty,  with  small  blotches,  almost  a  self;  and  Jules 
Ferry,  a  pretty  pink,  also  having  a  small  blotch  ; 
White  grounds  include  the  fine  new  Mrs.  W.  Wright 
which  was  certificated  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8th 


ult.,  and  is  a  very  good  novelty;  Champion,  very 
large  pips,  with  lovely  maroon  blotches  on  the 
upper  petals  and  smaller  red  spots  on  the  lower 
ones;  Jubilee,  a  smaller  flower  altogether,  and  a 
smaller  blotch,  extra  good;  Alice,  a  showy  variety, 
with  good  blotch  and  a  dash  of  colour  on  the  lower 
petals  ;  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  an  old  and  well- 
known  sort  and  still  one  of  the  prettiest.  Volutte 
Rationale  alba.  Pearl  and  Eucharis  are  all  white 
seifs,  the  last  named  only  being  new  and  very  fine, 
a  grand  variety  for  wreath  work.  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence  is  a  rich  crimson  ground,  with  a  white  centre 
and  light  shaded  blotch. 

Rose  grounds  include  Mabel,  bright  rose  with  an 
immense,  almost  black  blotch ;  Blush  Rose, 
very  pure  in  colour  and  deep  maroon  blotch  • 
Emma  Hayes,  beautifully  coloured,  with  purple 
blotch  and  very  neat  ;  James  Douglas,  a  show 
flower  in  quality,  with  a  heavy  maroon 
velvet  blotch ;  and  May  Queen,  deep  rose  with 
maroon  blotch.  The  Salmons  consist  of  Linda, 
Countess  and  Miss  Tell.  The  first  named  has  a 
light  centre  and  small  blotch,  almost  a  self ;  while 
Countess  is  new  and  has  a  large  blotch  ;  and  Miss 
Tell  is  an  old  favourite,  very  soft  in  colour,  and  very 
attractive.  Of  purple  or  rosy-purple  grounds  there 
are  a  larger  number.  Lady  Isabel  may  be  described 
as  a  rosy-lilac,  small  and  neat ;  Mrs.  Stanley,  paler 
in  colour,  with  heavy  maroon  blotch ;  Purple 
Empress,  large  in  pip  and  fine  in  colour;  Lady 
Ibbetson,  a  very  soft  shade  with  small  blotch,  and 
the  petals  somewhat  reflexed  ;  W.  Jeffery,  new,  a 
rich  rosy-lilac,  with  an  almost  black  blotch  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  free;  and  Mrs.  John  Stone,  rich  purple 
lilac,  with  white  centre  and  deep  purple  venation. 

Of  the  regal  type.  Bush  Hill  Beauty  has  a  white 
ground  suffused  with  rose  and  a  small  blotch,  and  is 
semi-double  and  very  fine.  Lady  Duff  has  a  white 
centre  and  all  the  tops  of  the  petals  coloured  rosy- 
scarlet.  President  Harrison  is  of  a  similar  type, 
but  with  a  lighter  shade  of  scarlet.  Duke  of  York  is 
one  of  Mr.  Hayes’  last  year’s  novelties,  a  grand 
massive  flower,  white  ground  veined  with  light  rose  ; 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  deep  scarlet  with  alight  centre  ; 
and  Duchess  of  Fife  is  rosy-scarlet  with  a  white 
centre  and  all  the  petals  crisped. 

- — 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  visited  the  Temple  Show 
two  years  ago  will  remember  the  pair  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  plants  of  this  grand  old  Dendrobe  which 
were  there  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Portman  at  Buxted  Park.  Uckfield, 
Sussex,  and  which,  as  being  the  result  of  the  cutting 
down  system,  created  so  much  interest  among 
Orchid  growers.  Mr.  Prinsep  has  kindly  sent  us 
photographs  of  the  same  plants  taken  when  in  flower 
this  spring,  and  of  the  smallest  one  we  give  an 
illustration  on  the  next  page. 

The  plant  figured  is  6  ft.  3  in.  through,  but  the 
largest  of  the  pair  measures  8  ft.  in  diameter. 
This,  Mr.  Princep  informs  us,  was  put  into  a  larger 
basket,  22  in.  square,  while  the  one  illustrated  re¬ 
mains  in  the  same  basket  as  it  was  shown  in  two 
years  ago.  The  one  which  was  put  into  a  larger 
basket  grew  away  rapidly,  and  made  growths  from 
3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  but  owing  to  the  house 
not  being  large  enough  for  them  to  be  staked  in  an 
upright  position,  they  were  allowed  to  hang  down, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  not  ripened  up  to  the 
points  and  consequently  did  not  flower  their  full 
length.  The  other  not  being  so  strong  had  its 
growths  placed  up  near  the  roof,  so  that  they  were 
thoroughly  ripened  and  flowered  right  up  to  their 
tips,  thus  showing  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ripen  them  thoroughly.  The  plants  were  kept  in  a 
cool  house  during  winter,  in  which  the  temperature 
ranged  from  45®  to  50°  Fahr. 

Most  gardeners  know  the  value  of  this  popular  old 
Dendrobe,  and  many  grow  it  remarkably  well,  but 
Mr.  Prinsep  certainly  goes  one  better  with  it  than 
any  other  grower  of  our  acquaintance.  He  grows  it 
largely  in  all  sizes  and  in  batches,  so  as  to  secure  a 
long  season  of  bloom,  and  cutting  down  is  a  sine  qua 
non,  for  he  uses  them  largely  for  room  decoration, 
and  may  literally  be  said  to  gather  them  in  sheaves, 
for  he  cuts  down  the  stems  their  whole  length  and 
every  year,  a  practice  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  sheer  madness,  and  we 
opine  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  even  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  less  skilful  plantsman. 


Specimen  of  Dendrobium  nobile  grown  at  Buxted  Park. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated  at 
the  Temple  Show  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  ult.  by 
the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

STOYE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
Datura  chlorantha. — The  funnel-shaped  flowers 
of  this  new  plant  are  about  8  in.  long  to  the  base  of 
the  calyx.  The  five  lobes  of  the  lamina  are  revolute, 
and  the  whole  flower  is  pale  yellow  with  green  veins, 
three  for  each  segment,  with  which  the  corolla 
terminates.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  with  a  few  teeth. 
It  will  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  white  one. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  Esq.,  29,  Ashby  Place,  S.W, 

Alstroemeria  Pelegrina. — For  description  see 
p.  594.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Esq. 

Caladium  Assunguy. — The  cordate  leaves  of  this 
beautiful  new  variety  are  large  and  bright  red  all 
over,  with  a  green  midrib  and  margin,  and  closely 
netted  with  more  slender  green  veins.  The  older 
leaves  are  darker,  and  the  green  veins  often  broader 
and  more  prominent.  The  variety  was  imported 
directly  from  Brazil,  and  is  very  handsome.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road. 

Caladium  Baronne  Clara  de  Hirsch. — The 
cordate  saggitate  leaves  of  this  variety  are  pale 
creamy  suffused  with  green  and  crimson  along  the 
primary  veins.  Ultimately  they  are  more  suffused 
with  red  and  sometimes  are  greener.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Jessica. — The  stems  of  this  are 
of  the  usual  flattened  and  crenate  type.  The  tube 
of  the  flower  is  about  3  in.  long,  with  ob  ivate  or 
spathulate  petals  of  a  soft  pink,  the  outer  ones  being 
darker.  The  stamens  and  style  are  white.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Cooperi.  —  The  tube  of  the 
flower  in  this  case  is  about  6  in.  long  and  thinly  scaly. 
The  outer  petals  are  linear,  yellow  and  tinted  with 
brown  ;  the  inner  ones  are  spathulate,  very  much 
broader  and  white,  as  are  the  stamens  and  style. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Orion. — The  large  and  massive 
flowers  have  a  scaly  tube  about  3  in.  long.  The 
outer  petals  are  scarlet,  while  the  inner  ones  are 
broader  and  tinted  with  a  beautiful  shade  of  violet 
at  the  edges.  The  stamens  are  white  and  the  style 
red.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis. — The  leaves 
of  this  handsome  stove  plant  are  elliptic  and  deep 
green,  with  red  and  pink  incurved  nerves  on  the 
upper  surface,  a  warm  red  edge  and  midrib ;  the 
under  surface  is  red  with  brighter  red  ribs  and  veins. 
The  sheathing  petioles  are  of  a  warm  carmine-red. 
The  plant  shown  was  about  2J  ft.  high,  and  the 
lamina  of  the  leaf  6  in.  to  14  in.  long.  Visitors  were 
much  attracted  by  the  plant,  and  many  considered  it 
the  most  effective  of  recent  introductions.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Coleus  Empress  of  India. — The  leaves  of  this 
bold  and  striking  variety  are  large,  ovate,  crenate, 
of  a  rich  maroon,  and  variously  blotched  with 
carmine-red — sometimes  all  the  centre  of  the  leaf  is 
carmine- red.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co. 

SoNERiLA  H.  Walter. — The  leaves  of  this  new 
hybrid  are  relatively  large,  oval,  or  elliptic,  gray 
along  the  centre,  and  olive  towards  the  sides  finely 
spotted  with  gray.  Besides  this  one,  other  three 
almost  equally  meritorious  were  obtained  by  the 
hybridising  of  S.  argenteo-marmorata  and  S. 
orientalis  picta.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Maranta  massangeana  florentina.  —  The 
leaves  of  this  beautiful  stove  plant  are  broadly  oval, 
shortly  petiolate,  glaucous  green  along  the  centre, 
deep  or  olive-green  on  either  side  of  this,  and  deep 
green  towards  the  edges.  The  secondary  veins  are 
incurved  like  pink  lines  when  young  and  silvery 
when  old.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Linden. 

Maranta  massangeana  atrata. — A  wavy  or 
lobed,  narrow,  light  green  band  runs  along  the 


centre,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  broad  rich  olive- 
green  area,  margined  with  deep  green.  The 
incurved  veins  are  of  a  lighter  green.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Maranta  massangeana  metallica. — The  central 
band  here  is  broad,  lobed  and  ultimately  silvery 
green;  on  eithe'r  side  of  this  is  a  broad,  bronzy 
olive  band,  then  a  deep  green  margin,  and  the  whole 
is  traversed  with  silvery  veins.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Miconia  vesicaria. — The  leaves  of  this  singular 
Melastomad  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pilose, 
flve-nerved,  with  transverse,  parallel  veins,  deep 
green  and  purple  beneath.  The  lamina  near  the 
base  is  suddenly  contracted,  then  inflated  into  two 
bladder-like  processes  lying  close  together,  and 
densely  covered  with  coarse,  bristly  gray  hairs. 
Each  bladder  is  furnished  with  an  opening  beneath 
at  the  junction  of  the  three  middle  nerves.  What 
is  the  function  of  this  extraordinary  process  is  not 
very  evident.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Linden. 

Begonia  platanaefolia  decora. — The  bold  and 
triangular  leaves  of  this  variety  are  five-lobed  or 
fingered,  and  deep  green  heavily  washed  with  gray 
in  the  areas  between  the  veins.  The  latter  are 
somewhat  bronzed.  The  specific  name  implies  that 
the  leaves  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Plane.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Linden. 

Begonia  platanaefolia  illustris. — There  is  a 
more  heavy  and  broader  bronzy  band  along  the 
primary  veins  of  this  variety,  and  these  portions  are 
red  beneath.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Linden. 

FERNS. 

Asplenium  incissum. — The  fronds  of  this  dwarf 
fern  are  ovate,  pinnate,  leathery  and  deep  green. 
The  pinnae  are  oblong  and  deeply  cut  along  the 
edges  into  linear,  often  bi-dentate  segments  that  are 
crowded  and  sometimes  imbricate.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Asplenium  Mayii. — The  fronds  of  this  garden 
form  are  triangular  and  slightly  bi-pinnate.  The 
pinnae  are  narrowly  linear,  shallowly  and  distantly 
incised,  while  the  pinnules  are  few,  linear,  short  and 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  frond.  The  plant  is 
about  6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  tufted  and  dark  green. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr  H.  B. 
May. 

Asplenium  Drueryi. — The  fronds  of  this  curious 
fern  are  broadly  triangular  and  often  nearly  orbicular. 
The  pinnae  are  crested,  wedge-shaped,  shallowly 
incised  along  the  sides,  but  deeply  fissured  at  the  top 
forming  a  large  crest.  The  whole  are  deep  green 
and  leathery.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May. 

Athyrium  Filix-foeminaFrizelliaecoronatum. 
— The  lower  half  of  the  frond  is  furnished  with  very 
short  and  rounded  pinnae,  while  the  upper  portion 
is  much  branched  and  heavy  with  shorter  pinnae  on 
the  branches.  The  plant  shown  was  only  8  in.  to 
10  in.  high,  with  a  broad  and  heavy  head.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  near  Manchester. 

Pteris  cretica  sempervirens. — The  fronds  of 
this  variety  are  very  dark  green  and  leathery,  and 
the  pinnae  are  tipped  with  a  multifid  crest  of  pale 
green  segments,  or  whitish  when  young.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birken¬ 
head. 

Hymenophyllum  chiloense. — The  fronds  of  this 
filmy  Fern  only  attain  a  height  of  3  in.,  and  are 
pinnate  or  slightly  bipinnate,  and  pretty  when  it  has 
grown  into  a  broad  patch.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead. 

Hemitelia  Lindeni.— The  stem  of  this  tree  Fern 
as  shown  is  2  ft.  high,  slender,  naked  or  nearly  so. 
The  fronds  are  oblong-linear,  and  bipinnate,  with 
linear  pinnae  and  short  oblong  pinnules ;  they  are 
about  2j  ft.  long  and  pale  green  when  young.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden, 
L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc  Leopold, 
Brussels. 

Cyathea  Mastersiana. — The  stem  of  this  species 
is  about  18  in.  high.  The  frond  is  ovate-lanceolate, 
widest  in  the  middle,  deep  green,  leathery,  and 
bipinnate.  The  pinnae  are  lanceolate,  and  the  oblong 
pinnules  crenate-dentate  and  equally  wide  at  the  top 


as  at  the  base.  The  fronds  are  well  adapted  for 
resisting  a  dry  atmosphere.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Alsophila  Marshalliana. — The  fronds  are 
lanceolate  and  bipinnate,  with  linear-lanceolate 
pinnae,  and  oblong  pinnatifid  pinnules.  When  fully 
developed  the  fronds  are  der-p  green  and  leathery. 
The  stripes  and  rachis  are  dark  brown  and  thinly 
furnished  with  woolly  scales,  except  at  the  very  base 
where  they  were  dense.  First-class  Certificates. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Adiantum  Claesianum. — In  appearance  this 
beautifully  variegated  Fern  resembles  a  dwarf  A. 
peruvianum.  The  pinnules  are  ovate  or  the  larger 
ones  triangular,  and  often  unequal  sided.  They  are 
of  a  lively  green  and  much  lined  with  silvery-gray 
veins,  with  a  larger  area  of  this  hue  near  the  base. 
It  is  decidedly  pretty,  and  if  easy  to  grow  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  horticulture.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Cyathea  pygmaea. — The  stem  of  this  species  is 
about  a  foot  high.  The  frond  is  triangular,  18  in. 
long,  and  as  wide  in  the  middle,  and  tripinnate ;  the 
pinnae  are  lanceolate  acuminate,  the  pinnules  linear 
and  the  ultimate  segments  shortly  oblong  and 
absolutely  dentate.  The  stem  is  covered  with  roots 
and  the  remains  of  the  petioles.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Linden. 

Polypodium  Schneideri. — This  is  stated  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  P.  aureum  and  P.  vulgare  elegan- 
tissimum.  The  fronds  are  broadly  ovate,  bipinnate, 
with  the  pinnules  again  lobed,  the  ultimate  lobes 
being  triangular  or  rounded,  but  sometimes  reduced 
to  crenatures.  The  pinnae  are  often  imbricate, 
owing  to  their  width  and  the  shortness  of  the  inter¬ 
nodes.  One  plant  had  a  few  simply  pinnate  fronds, 
the  pinnae  being  large  and  oblong.  In  any  case  it 
is  a  handsome  and  showy  subject.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  SCALARIFORME. — The 
fronds  of  this  curious  but  pretty  variety  are  deeply 
auricled  at  the  base,  and  furnished  all  over  the 
surface  with  short  lamellae  running  parallel  from 
the  midrib  to  the  margin,  suggesting  the  varietal 
name  which  means  formed  like  a  ladder.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Magnolia  parviflora.  —  The  leaves  of  this 
beautiful  species  are  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  deep 
green,  and  3  in.  to  3J  in.  long.  The  .flowers  are 
spread  out  saucer  fashion,  and  consist  of  three  white 
spreading  sepals  and  six  obovate,  concave,  white 
petals.  The  stamens  are  crimson-red,  and  the 
ovaries  pale  green.  As  it  is  of  dwarf  stature  it 
would  prove  serviceable  for  pot  culture  in  green¬ 
houses.  First-class  Certificate.  E.xhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Snowflake. — The  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  this  showy  variety  are  of  very  large  size 
and  pure  white,  with  exception  of  a  patch  of  red 
spots  fading  to  brown  upon  the  upper  segment. 
The  plant  shown  was  grafted  standard  high.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Rhododendron  Duchess  of  York. — The  flowers 
of  this  hardy  hybrid  are  campanulate,  rosy-pink,  and 
deeper  towards  the  edges,  with  a  patch  of  green 
spots  on  the  upper  segment,  and  extending  into 
lateral  lobes  upon  the  next  two  segments.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt. 

Rhododendron  Duke  of  York. — The  flowers  in 
this  case  are  larger,  borne  in  large  trusses,  broadly 
bell-shaped,  and  darker  externally.  They  are  rosy- 
pink  with  a  wedge-shaped  space  on  the  upper 
segment  covered  with  greenish-brown  spots.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Wistaria  multijuga.— The  pinnate  leaves  of  this 
little-known  species  have  fifteen  to  nineteen  lanceo¬ 
late  leaflets.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  about 
30  in.  long,  drooping,  slender,  and  bear  a  great  pro¬ 
fusion  of  smaller  blooms  than  W.  chinensis.  The 
standard  is  pale  bluish-purple,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flower  much  darker.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Perkins),  Henley-on-Thames. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Begonia  Sunlight.— This  tuberous  variety  has 
large,  single  flowers,  of  circular  outline  ;  the  petals 
are  white  with  a  broad  rosy  scarlet,  outer  margin. 
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The  leaves  are  half  cordate  and  of  a  deep  green. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  Marchioness  of  Salisbury. — The 
flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of  large  size  and 
perfectly  double,  with  broad  petals  loosely  arranged 
round  a  single  centre  as  a  rule,  and  pale  yellow, 
deepening  towards  the  base.  The  half  cordate 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  bronzy  olive,  and  moderate  in 
size.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Lady  Theodora  Guest. — This  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  the  previous  ones  and  has 
small  very  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
large,  double  and  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour,  deepen¬ 
ing  at  the  edges  of  the  petals.  It  is  a  charming  variety 
with  the  wavy  petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons. 

Pelargonium  Imogene. — The  flowers  of  this 
show  variety  are  pure  white  or  sometimes  of  a 
delicate  blush  with  a  spathulate  or  obovate  feathered 
crimson  blotch  on  each  petal.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Tea  Rose  Eugene  Verdier. — The  flowers  of 
this  Rose  are  large  with  broad  petals  of  a  beautiful 
buff  yellow  and  revolute  at  the  edges.  It  is 
moderately  fragrant,  but  liable  to  be  open  in  the 
centre  when  past  its  best.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  J.  T,  Bennett-Poe,  Esq. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

Melon  Centre  of  England. — The  fruit  is  oval 
in  shape,  and  judging  from  the  specimen  shown 
(about  four  pounds)  it  is  moderate  in  size,  and 
suitable  for  private  culture.  The  skin  is  deep  yellow 
netted  with  gray.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  of  great 
depth,  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Andrew  Pears,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Farr),  Isleworth. 

Apple  Oakland’s  Seedling.— The  fruit  of  this 
late  keeping  Apple  is  of  large  size,  oblate,  with  five 
shallow  ridges  round  the  plaited  cavity  in  which  the 
half  open  eye  is  situated.  The  skin  is  yellow  with  a 
deep  crimson-red  side  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is 
greenish-white,  firm,  but  tender,  sweet,  and  might 
be  used  for  desert  purposes  now.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkham- 
stead. 

■I» - 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPS. 

Next  to  the  coming  of  the  last  hour,  is  there  any 
thing  more  uncertain  with  us  than  the  weather, 
which  in  our  unstable  climate  often  brings  disaster 
and  annoyance  in  its  train  to  those  who  handle 
either  the  plough  or  spade.  The  recent  severe  frost 
is  a  case  in  point,  and  has,  we  fear,  left  but  few  of 
your  readers  without  some  memento  of  its  visit. 
Many  have  suffered  severely  within  our  own  know¬ 
ledge.  The  market  gardeners  are  hit  very  hard, 
having  lost  not  only  Potatos  but  Scarlet  Runners  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  by  acres.  Losses  of  this  kind  to 
them  are  unavoidable,  for  to  protect  an  acre  of  either 
of  these  or  any  considerable  portion  of  one  would 
entail  a  somewhat  heavy  expenditure  and  the  amount 
realised  by  the  produce  would  we  fear  never  cover 
the  cost,  on  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that 
in  private  gardens  the  necessary  means  to  protect 
tender  crops  up  to  the  end  of  May  should  be  provided, 
and  that  to  effect  this  no  very  heavy  expenditure 
need  be  incurred.  Of  this  we  have  very  good 
evidence  before  us  in  the  case  of  two  rows  of  French 
Beans,  which  in  a  garden  where  on  the  morning  of 
the  2ist  ult.  the  thermometer  indicated  g"*  of  frost 
and  on  the  22nd  7®  have  escaped  almost  unscathed 
with  only  the  protection  of  boards  resting  on  No.  24 
pots  placed  over  them.  The  boards  measured  from 
6  to  9  in.  in  width,  but  where  a  few  odd  pieces  of 
narrower  width  were  used  some  of  the  Beans  were 
touched.  They  were  perfectly  open  at  the  sides. 
This  sowing  was  made  unusually  early,  and  had  the 
weather  remained  as  genial  as  it  was  when  they  first 
came  above  ground  they  would  have  been  in  bearing 
very  shortly  from  this  time,  but  latterly  they  have 
made  slow  progress. —  IF.  B.  G. 


After  such  a  spell  of  summer-like  weather  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  late  severe  frost  should  have 
wrought  so  much  mischief  the  country  through, 
although  it  might  have  been  worse  in  many  districts. 
Around  here,  Harrogate,  the  few  cold  days 


experienced  before  the  frost  came  caused  bedding 
out  to  be  put  off  until  more  seasonable  weather  set 
in,  but  I  fear  further  south  the  same  caution  vas 
not  displayed  and  disastrous  results  have  followed. 
Some  Dahlias  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  out  are 
as  black  as  if  they  had  been  burnt,  but  all  our  things 
in  cold  frames  escaped  except  a  batch  of  Heliotropes' 
in  a  frame  with  a  few  broken  squares,  which  were 
cut  to  the  bottom.  Calceolarias  have  stood  very 
well,  but  the  cold  has  checked  the  growth  of  the 
grass  for  a  time,  and  in  some  places  it  is  looking 
quite  black,  the  showery  weather  preceding  the  frost 
having  increased  the  mischief,— y.  G.  Bellinger, 
Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 

In  the  literature  of  the  present  day  the  charge  is 
often  made  that  the  English  are  devoid  of  conversa¬ 
tional  powers,  and  that  their  chief  topic  is  the 
weather  1  When  I  read  such  effusions  I  think  they 
are  made  by  individuals  whose  livelihood  dependeth 
not  on  horticulture  or  agriculture,  and  whose 
sympathies  do  not  lie  in  that  direction,  but  rather  in 
the  mercantile  world,  where  they  can  transact  a  lot 
of  business  and  realise  a  good  turn-over  in  a  cosy 
office.  The  weather  we  have  had  lately  is  serious 
and  ruinous  to  many  market  growers.  The  frost  we 
had  a  week  ago  destroyed  all  the  Strawberry  blossom 
that  was  then  open,  and  Currants,  I  notice,  have 
suffered  lately.  And  judging  from  the  papers  it  has 
been  more  severe  in  other  parts  of  the  country  than 
here.  It  makes  anyone  afraid  to  start  bedding  out, 
as  this  morning  I  registered  3°  of  frost.  Fancy  that 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  so-called  “  merrie 
month  1  ”  It  makes  people  talk  about  the  weather, 
particularly  those  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
gardening  or  farming.— G«o.  Potts,  The  Gardens, 
Farming  Woods,  Brigstock,  Thrapston. 

THE  VIHiTABLi 


Cauliflower. 

As  a  summer  vegetable  this  is  by  no  means  the  easiest 
crop  to  grow,  and  on  that  account  in  dry  seasons 
is  not  to  be  had  in  the  best  possible  conditions, 
particularly  if  the  soil  be  at  all  poor.  There  should, 
however,  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  nice  heads 
during  ordinary  seasons  if  due  care  be  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  varieties  and  sowing  the  seed  so  as  to 
give  successional  supplies.  For  a  first  lot  there  is 
none  that  I  have  tried  to  equal  Early  Forcing  or 
Sutton's  First  Crop.  These  two,  in  my  opinion,  are 
one  and  the  same  kind  under  different  names.  To 
test  their  qualities  they  were  sown  on  the  same  day 
side  by  side,  planted  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
received  the  most  careful  attention  as  to  treatment, 
the  result  being  when  ready  for  use  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference,  so  that  those  growing  the  one 
need  not  trouble  about  the  other.  Seed  of  this 
variety  sown  the  third  week  in  January,  either  on  a 
slight  hot-bed,  or  in  a  pan  which  is  afterwards 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  near  the  glass,  will,  with  due 
care,  produce  nice  plants  by  the  first  week  in  April, 
by  which  time  the  weather  will  be  suitable  for  them 
to  be  planted  out. 

From  such  sowings  good  heads  may  be  cut  the 
latter  part  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  from  plants  on 
the  open  borders,  so  that  much  time  is  thus  saved 
over  the  old  way  of  sowing  in  the  autumn  and  pro¬ 
tecting  in  cold  frames  during  winter.  But  these 
autumn  sowings  must  not  on  any  account  be 
dispensed  with,  as  by  them  successional  supplies  are 
had.  If  both  the  Walcheran  and  Autumn  Giant  be 
sown  then  and  the  plants  protected  with  cold  frames 
these  will  be  found  most  serviceable,  particularly  in 
hot,  dry  seasons,  as  they  will  be  thoroughly 
established  if  planted  out  early  in  April  before  the 
soil  becomes  too  dry  or  the  weather  has  got  very 
hot.  The  former  named  of  the  two  will  succeed 
those  sown  in  spring,  while  the  latter  will,  if  attention 
be  paid  them,  give  fine  heads  later  on.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  sowings  made  early  in  the  season  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced,  as  plants  from 
these  have  not  time  to  establish  themselves  before 
the  very  hot  weather  sets  in,  so  that  unless  special 
attention  be  paid  them,  they  button,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  turn  in  too  early,  so  are  useless.  In  order  to 
have  fine  heads  from  these  during  August  the  plants 
should  be  put  out  into  their  permanent  quarters  when 
quite  small. 

The  ground  should  have  been  previously  well 
manured  and  deeply  dug.  Lime,  too,  should  have 


been  added  in  the  winter  and  well  worked  into  the 
soil.  The  ground  should  not  be  too  loose,  otherwise 
the  roots  will  not  be  able  to  take  hold  so  quickly, 
and  if  this  happens  the  plants  receive  a  check  at  the 
start.  Planting  does  not  always  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  to  ensure  success  ;  it  is  often  done  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  so  evaporates  the 
moisture  from  the  foliage  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  plants  recover.  During  hot  weather  always 
choose  the  evening  for  such  work,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  in  the  ordinary  day’s  time,  it  is  far  better 
that  the  men  be  paid  to  stay  at  night  and  do  it. 
After  planting,  water  should  be  given  through  a 
rosed  watering  pot,  and  early  the  following  morning, 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  leaves,  cover  them  with  an 
inverted  flower  pot.  This  may,  to  some,  seem  a 
lot  of  trouble,  but  if  such  things  are  to  be  had  some 
expedient  must  be  resorted  to.  The  covering  should 
be  removed  in  the  evening  and  put  on  again  in  the 
morning  for  a  few  days,  by  which  time  new  roots 
will  have  formed  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Cauliflowers  should  never  be 
cut  when  the  sun  is  on  them,  or  they  will  not  be  so 
tender  and  crisp  as  if  cut  while  the  dew  is  hanging 
to  the  foliage.  Cut  in  this  state  and  taken  to  a  cool 
dark  cellar  they  will  keep  quite  fresh  for  a  couple  of 
days. 

Where  such  things  have  to  be  packed  for  the  town 
house,  the  leaves  should  be  tied  round  the  hearts  to 
keep  them  clean  and  prevent  them  from  coming  in 
contact  with  other  things.  Most  gardeners  have 
special  varieties  that  they  prefer,  but  where  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  must  be  had  it  is  well  to  grow  several, 
as  if  one  fails  the  other  may  be  of  service.  In 
addition  to  those  enumerated  above.  Pearl  and 
Magnum  Bonum  are  good  summer  kinds,  while  I 
have  found  none  so  serviceable  for  autumn  as 
Mammoth.  This  variety  makes  but  few  leaves,  is 
dwarf,  and  produces  an  enormous  head  of  delicate 
texture, — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- - 

ARDENING  UlSCELLANY. 


SILENE  ZAWADSKII. 

Though  comparatively  a  recent  introduction,  this 
species  is  already  finding  its  way  into  various 
collections  of  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  dwarf  and 
perennial,  with  a  carpet  of  spathulate  leaves  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground,  while  the  flowering  stems  are  com¬ 
paratively  leafless,  and  6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  according 
to  vigour.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  with 
bifid  petals  of  good  substance.  The  inflated  and 
bronzed  calyx  remind  us  to  some  extent  of  our 
native  Silene  inflata  and  S.  maritima ;  but  the 
leaves  are  very  different  in  either  case.  The  plant 
increases  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  appears  to  with- 
>  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  easily  enough  to 
be  planted  out  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil 
so  long  as  it  is  well  drained. 

ERYSIMUM  OCHROLEUCUM. 

When  the  Wallflowers  are  getting  past  their  best, 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  above  showy  Crucifer, 
which  will  keep  up  a  display  till  midsummer  or 
later.  The  unopened  buds  are  beautifully  bronzed, 
and  are  brought  into  more  prominence  when  the 
first  few  flowers  are  opened.  The  petals  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  when  they  first  expand,  but  gradually 
fade  to  a  clear  pale  yellow.  The  stems  of  old  plants 
are  much  branched  and  decumbent  with  the  flower¬ 
ing  stems  erect.  1  he  plant  is  more  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  Cheiranthus  alpinus  than  other¬ 
wise,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  corrections 
which  are  made  regarding  it.  Cheiranthus  alpinus 
is  more  correctly  named  Erysimum  alpinum,  which 
is  an  erect  plant  with  unbranched  stems,  and  there¬ 
fore  distinct  from  the  procumbent  and  branching 
stems  of  E.  ochroleucum. 


STREPTOCARPUS  DYERI. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  the  hybrid  mentioned 
in  our  columns  some  weeks  ago.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  S.  Dunnii  with  S.  Wendlandii.  Since  we 
gave  the  previous  account  of  it,  a  pot  of  three  plants 
has  been  brought  before  the  public,  which  greatly 
admired  the  hybrid  both  for  its  distinct  character 
and  the  wealth  of  bloom  it  produces.  The  lamina 
is  deep,  bluish-purple,  with  a  paler  tube,  and  there 
are  crimson  spots  on  each  side  of  a  medium  white 
band  along  the  the  tube.  Each  plant  produces  only 
one  leaf,  but  by  putting  three  plants  in  a  pot  a 
balanced  appearance  is  effected,  while  the  quantity 
of  bloom  produced  is  enormous.  As  a  stove  plant 
it  is  both  handsome  and  effective,  and  has  been 
flowering  for  weeks  past  in  the  Begonia  house  at 
Kew. 
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ARBORICULTURE  AT 

RAITH. 

On  Saturday,  the  igth  ult.,  a  party  of  members  of 
the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  paid  a  visit  to 
the  beautiful  policies  of  Raith,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lodge  a  stately  sycamore,  with  a  tall  clean  stem  of 
about  8  ft.  of  girth,  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors.  Passing  into  the  gardens,  the  party 
were  met  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Fenton,  who  con¬ 
ducted  them  through  his  department,  where  it  was 
evident  great  progress  is  being  made  in  renovating 
the  place,  which  had  been  let  for  some  years  as  a 
market  garden.  A  notable  feature  in  the  gardens 
was  an  immense  bank  of  choice  varieties  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  full  flower,  occupying  the  border  on 
the  north  side  of  a  high  wall.  Adjoining  the  gar¬ 
dens  is  the  home  nursery,  in  which  are  grown  a 
fine  stock  of  all  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
employed  in  planting  of  the  estate,  of  which  much 
has  been  done  in  recent  years.  The  nursery  is 
about  a  couple  of  acres  in  extent,  and  there  are 
three  or  four  similar  nurseries  placed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  estate.  Leaving  the  nursery,  a  grand 
old  Wych  Elm  is  noticed,  the  girth  of  which  is 
i6  ft.  I  in.  at  five  feet  up.  At  about  seven  feet  from 
the  ground  it  parts  into  several  massive  limbs, 
which  form  a  wide-spreading,  umbrageous  head,  105 
ft.  in  diameter.  Following  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  Rhododendrons  and  other 
shrubs  was  much  admired.  The  lake  is  a  lovely 
artificial  sheet  of  water,  about  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
lying  deeply  embosomed  in  a  richly-wooded  land¬ 
scape,  and  is  a  triumph  of  art  in  its  construction  and 
adornment.  A  short  detour  was  made  to  look  into 
one  of  the  home  nurseries  situated  near  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  in  which  were  seen,  growing  well,  an 
excellent  collection  of  the  best  kinds  of  coniferous 
plants.  Here  the  company  were  met  by  Mr.  Munro 
Ferguson,  who  cordially  welcomed  them  to  Raith, 
and  accompanied  them  in  their  walk  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  pointing  out  every  feature  of  interest, 
and  doing  everything  to  make  the  visit  enjoyable  and 
instructive  to  the  members. 

Turning  to  the  left,  past  the  head  of  the  lake, 
some  fine  specimens  of  Conifers  were  encountered. 
Among  others  noted  was  a  thick  rugged  stemmed 
Douglas  Fir,  about  75  ft.  high,  and  girthing  13  ft.  at 
I  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  ii  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  up, 
with  a  spread  of  branches  50  ft.  in  diameter.  An 
Abies  Menziesii  near  by  stood  about  70  ft.  high, 
and  girthed  7  ft.  7  in.  at  5  ft.  up,  but  although  a  fine 
tree  it  did  not  seem  quite  at  home  in  the  dry  spot 
where  it  stands.  In  vigorous  health  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  Abies  grandis,  4  ft.  7  in.  in  girth,  and 
about  65  ft.  high  ;  and  Abies  cephalonica,  4  ft.  ii  in. 
in  girth,  and  about  55  ft.  high.  Numerous  hand¬ 
some  Conifers  were  seen  thriving  well  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  among  which  the  "  Redwood,”  Taxodium 
sempervirens,  of  Puget’s  Sound,  North-West 
America,  has  attained  to  a  height  of  about  50  ft., 
and  a  girth  of  stem  of  8  ft.  at  5  ft.  up.  The  Japan 
"Cedar,”  Cryptomeria  japonica,  was  also  thriving 
well,  and  several  well-furnished  specimens  were 
seen,  some  of  which  were  over  40  ft.  in  height. 
Crossing  the  stream,  and  following  the  drive  up  the 
glen,  the  steep  banks  on  the  right  were  richly 
clothed  in  a  blue  mantle  of  the  wild  Hyacinth,  or 
"  Bluebell,”  specked  with  the  bright  rose  coloured 
flowers  of  the  ”  Ragged  Robin,”  both  of  which  were 
flowering  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  a  conside¬ 
rable  area  of  the  glen,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
A  tall,  clean  stemmed  Spanish  Chestnut  was 
observed  on  the  right,  which  the  professionals  com¬ 
puted  with  the  eye  to  contain  about  250  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  A  picturesque  waterfall  and  linn,  of 
v/hich  there  are  several  in  the  grounds,  was  much 
admired  ;  and  a  little  further  on,  in  a  secluded  part 
of  the  glen,  was  seen  the  handsomest  specimen  of 
the  Douglas  Fir  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
rambles.  It  grows  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
evidently  in  suitable  soil,  and  towers  to  a  height  of 
between  80  and  85  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  stem  of 
9  ft.  6  in.  at  5  ft.  up. 

The  party  v/ound  their  way  upwards  along  the 
glen,  noticing  in  passing  a  number  of  thriving  young 
plantations,  made  where  the  woods  had  been  cleared 
or  blown  down  by  the  gales.  A  long  walk  out  at  the 
west  drive,  which  runs  from  the  mansion  to  the 
west  boundary  of  the  domain  and  back  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  mansion  house  stands, 


brought  into  view  many  beautiful  landscape  views 
and  afforded  time  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
much  interest  to  the  visitors.  The  culture  of  Larch, 
with  the  soils  and  aspects  best  suited  for  it,  and  the 
diseases  which  afflict  it,  and  which  are  not  entirely 
absent  from  the  Raith  plantations,  were  fertile  topics, 
as  well  as  the  best  trees  for  forming  avenues  and 
for  growing  well  in  exposed  places— subjects  which 
were  well  illustrated  by  object  lessons  as  the  party 
tramped  onwards.  The  Beech  and  Sycamore  were 
observed  to  grow  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  the 
hard  whinstone  rock  which  forms  the  substratum 
of  the  most  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ground. 
On  the  same  ground,  Oak  and  Ash  do  tolerably 
well  ;  so  does  the  Scots  Fir,  and  iu  some  places  the 
Larch  ;  but  Elm  and  some  others  are  a  comparative 
failure.  The  Sycamore  forms  a  fine  avenue  of 
medium-sized  trees  for  seme  distance  along  the 
west  drive,  and  the  Horse  Chestnut  is  also  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  considerable  number  of 
avenue  trees  having  been  planted  in  recent  years. 
Nearing  Raith  Tower,  an  ornamental  plantation 
formed  last  winter  is  pointed  out,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  being  all  of  some  size  and  carefully 
planted,  it  promises  to  be  a  complete  success,  and 
to  produce  a  fine  effect  at  an  early  period.  In  front 
of  the  mansion  a  few  splendid  Beeches  ornament  the 
lawn,  one  of  which  girth  10  ft.  10  in.  at  5ft.  up,  with 
about  25  ft.  of  a  beautiful  clean  stem  ;  while  several 
others  w’ere  near  the  same  dimensions. — Scotsman. 

LAW  NOTES. 

The_  Walnut  Case:  Important  Judgment. 

In  the  Court  of  Alrown  Cases  reserved  on  Monday', 
before  Justices  Hawkins,  Matthew,  Cave,  Grantham, 
Charles,  Vaughan  Williams,  Lawrance,  Wright, 
Collins,  Bruce,  and  Kennedy,  judgment  was  given 
in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Dennis.  The  case  was 
heard  last  term.  The  defendant  was  a  member  of  a 
firm  of  English  and  foreign  fruit  and  Potato  brokers, 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  they  sold  to  a  fruit  dealer, 
named  Lyons,  a  quantity  of  Grenoble  Walnuts  in 
original  packages,  which  proved  to  be  so  bad  that  it 
was  not  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  expense,  to 
separate  the  good  nuts  from  the  bad.  The  goods 
were  sold  by  sample,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  p.ckages  to  indicate  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  nuts  were  bad.  In  a  prominent 
position  in  defendant’s  shop  there  was  a  placard 
which  bore  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  purchasers 
of  original  packages  of  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables 
must  sort  the  good  from  the  bad  before  selling  them. 
On  discovering  the  condition  of  the  nuts  Lyons 
handed  them  over  to  a  sanitary  inspector,  who  took 
them  before  a  magistrate.  They  were  then  con¬ 
demned  and  destroyed  as  being  unfit  for  human 
food.  The  defendant  was  proceeded  against  at  the 
Quarter  Session  for  the  county  of  London  under  the 
♦Public  Health  (London)  Act,  i8gi,  section  47,  sub¬ 
section  3,  and  on  his  behalf  it  was  contended  that  no 
offence  had  been  committed  under  the  sub-section. 
Further,  it  was  said  that  if  he  had  contracted  with 
Lyons  that  he  should  sort  out  and  destroy  the  un¬ 
sound  nuts  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  offence 
charged,  and  that  the  placard  was  evidence  of  such 
a  contract.  It  was  also  submitted  that  the  jury 
should  be  asked  whether  the  defendant  when  he  sold 
the  packages  of  Walnuts  intended  the  bad  ones 
or  only  the  good  ones  for  the  food  of  man.  The 
learned  chairman  (Mr.  Warry)  overruled  the  various 
contentions  of  defendant’s  council,  and  declined  to 
leave  the  case  to  the  jury  in  the  way  suggested. 
Moreover,  he  directed  the  jury  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty,  if  they  found  that  he  sold  the  nuts  to  Lyons, 
and  that  they  were  at  the  time  of  sale  unfit  for  the 
food  of  man,  unless  the  defendant  proved  that  at  the 
time  he  sold  them  he  did  not  know  and  had  na 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  unfit.  Finally,  he 
told  the  jury  that  Mr.  Dennis  could  not  contract 
himself  out  of  the  liability  to  a  penalty  under  the 
Act  by  agreeing  with  Mr.  Lyons  to  sort  out  and 
destroy  the  bad  nuts,  and  that  therefore  they  must 
disregard  the  notice  posted  up.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  judgment  was  postponed  and 
the  defendant  admitted  to  bail  pending  the  decision 
of  this  Court  upon  the  question  of  whether  he  had 
been  properly  convicted. 

Sir  H.  James,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Muir,  were  counsel 
for  the  defendant ;  Mr.  G.  Elliot  for  the  presecution, 
and  Mr  Rufus  Isaacs  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of 
a  number  of  City  merchants  and  brokers. 


Mr.  Justice  Kennedy — as  the  junior  judge, 
who  delivered  judgment  first,  in  view  of  there 
being  a  disagreement — said  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conviction  could  not  be 
sustained.  To  sustain  a  conviction,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  it  was  clearly  necessary  from  the  terms 
of  the  sub-section  to  prove  that  the  article,  in 
respect  of  which  complaint  arose,  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser,  and  was  an  article  liable 
to  be  seized.  Now  an  article  was  liable  to  be  seized 
only  if  it  was  an  article  (i)  intended  for  the  food  of 
man,  and  (2)  was  exposed  for  sale,  or  deposited  in  any 
place  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  of  preparation  for 
sale.  The  facts  of  this  case  showed  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  did  not  exist  in  this  instance,  and,  therefore, 
the  nuts  were  not  liable  to  be  seized.  Moreover, 
evidence  was  produced  in  regard  to  the  notice,  and 
as  to  the  practice  of  fruit-brokers,  and  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  Walnuts  were  or  were 
not  purchased  for  the  food  of  man.  It  was  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  Lyons  purchased,  and  the 
defendants  sold,  sound  Walnuts  only  for  the  food  of 
man,  and  the  learned  chairman  was  not  justified  in 
limiting  their  consideration  of  the  case  in  the  way 
he  did.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  conviction 
should  be  squashed. 

Mr.  Justice  Bruce,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Justice  Charles,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  agreed 
that  the  conviction  should  be  quashed. 

Mr.  Justice  Cave  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  nuts  were  not  seizable. 

jMr.  Justice  Mathew,  who  was  in  favour  of  the 
conviction  being  affirmed,  said  that  it  was  not  denied 
that  the  Walnuts  were  unfit  for  human  food,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  the  time  when  the 
defendant  sold  them  to  Lyons  the  Walnuts  were 
liable  to  be  seized  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  were  sold  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  notice,  they  were 
asked  to  add  a  proviso  to  the  section  to  the  effect 
that  the  sale  of  what  was  unfit  for  food  should  be 
lawful  if  the  seller  stipulated  that  the  buyer  before 
resale  should  separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound 
portion,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  belive  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  contemplated  any  such  addition  to  the  statute. 

did  not  think  the  seller  could  in  this  way  shift 
his  responsibility  upon  the  buyer. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  delivered  an  elaborate 
judgment  of  a  technical  character  in  favour  of  the 
conviction  being  quashed.  In  his  opinion  the  jury 
ought  to  have  been  asked  to  consider  the  evidence 
tendered,  and  rejected.  It  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Justice  Wright,  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  and 
iMr.  Justice  Collins  concurred  in  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins’s  judgment. 

The  conviction  was  accordingly  quashed,  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  dissenting. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Amaryllis. — Encourage  the  development  of  good 
foliage  and  bulbs  w'ith  weak  liquid  manure  until  the 
leaves  show  signs  of  having  fulfilled  their  mission. 
Then  clear  water  only  may  be  given  and  that  in 
moderate  quantity,  till  the  plants  may  be  completely 
dried  off. 

Pancratium  fragrans. — The  bulbs  of  this  use¬ 
ful,  decorative  subject  throw  up  their  flower  spikes  on 
different  occasions,  and  should  some  of  them  now  be 
more  advanced  than  is  desirable  they  can  be  kept 
back  'by  placing  them  in  a  cool  house,  so  that  the 
spikes  may  develop  slowly. 

Ixoras. — These  hard-wooded  subjects  cannot  be 
urged  into  rapid  growth  by  heavy  applications  of 
manure  water,  so  that  the  grower  should  be  cautious 
in  that  respect.  If  the  object  is  to  get  cut  flowers,  a 
good  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  coco-nut  fibre 
where  good  bottom  heat  can  be  applied  by  means  of 
hot-water  pipes. 

Browallias. — Seeds  maybe  sown  now  for  a  late 
batch  to  furnish  some  variety  in  the  conservatory 
late  in  autumn.  Plants  coming  on  noxv  may  be  kept 
dwarf  by  having  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  and 
by  pinching  them.  This  will  also  make  them 
bushy. 

Heaths  and  Azaleas. — All  those  which  flowered 
in  winter  and  have  completed  their  growth  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off  previous  to  standing  them  in 
the  open  air  when  the  weather  has  fairly  settled 
down.  A  good  bed  of  ashes  keeps  them  cool  and 
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prevents  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots.  In  the 
case  of  large  plants  some  means  should  be  contrived 
for  shading  the  pots  on  the  sunny  side.  The  pots, 
when  exposed,  are  apt  to  get  hot  and  dry  to  the 
injury  of  the  roots. 

Vines. —Houses  in  which  the  Grapes  are  ripe 
should  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated,  particularly 
when  the  sun  is  beating  powerfully  upon  the  glass. 
Increase  the  amount  of  ventilation  during  the  day 
and  decrease  it  as  the  sun  wanes,  but  leave  a  little 
on  all  night.  Late  houses  will  not  require  much 
heat  after  this,  unless  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  sunless, 
but  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  is  always  beneficial, 
and  may  be  increased  when  considered  desirable. 
Muscats  should  be  kept  pretty  warm  with  a  minimum 
of  yo°  at  night,  raising  it  early  in  the  day.  As  a 
rule  no  front  air  will  be  necessary  until  the  berries 
begin  to  change  colour,  when  a  brisk  heat  in  the 
pipes  will  be  necessary  to  finish  them  so  as  to  keep 
the  air  circulating. 

Qherry  House. — When  the  fruits  are  gathered 
from  the  house  that  was  started  early,  the  syringe, 
hose  or  garden  engine  should  be  brought  to  play 
upon  the  trees  to  clear  them  of  insect  pests  which 
may  have  increased  when  kept  dry  during  the 
ripening  and  gathering  period.  Should  fumigation 
be  necessary  that  can  be  done  some  calm  evening. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  double  varieties  may 
now  be  top  dressed  with  a  compost  consisting 
largely  of  leaf  soil  with  a  small  quantity  of  loam  and 
sand  to  encourage  the  production  of  fresh  roots. 
Remove  the  lower  and  older  leaves  so  that  the 
compost  may  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the 
stems.  Seedlings  should  be  potted  off  singly  when 
the  leaves  in  the  stock  pots  or  boxes  touch  one 
another. 

Cyclamens. — Young  plants  should  be  shifted  on 
when  they  require  it.  The  great  object  with  them 
should  be  to  keep  them  growing  from  the  time  they 
germinate  till  they  come  into  bloom.  The  house  in 
which  they  are  grown  should  be  kept  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature,  and  the  plants  close  to  the 
glass.  A  low  roofed  house  or  pit  is  the  best  place 
for  them.  Old  plants  intended  for  flowering  next 
year  will  now  be  at  rest,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  very  dry,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
suffer  and  the  plants  be  unsatisfactory  in  autumn. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— Provision  should  now 
be  made  for  a  display  in  autumn  and  winter  by 
potting  up  the  requisite  number  of  plants.  Make  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  freest  flowering  kinds, 
securing  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

Subtropical  Plants.— The  cold  and  windy 
weather  with  which  we  have  been  visited  for  some 
time  past  has  not  been  at  all  favourable  to  plants  of 
this  class.  While  this  lasts  the  plants  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  and  freely  ventilated  house,  or  even 
stood  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  open  air.  They 
must  not  on  any  account  be  exposed  to  strong  gusts 
of  wind,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  be  greatly  dis¬ 
figured. 

- - 

Quescions  sno  AnsojGRs 

Names  of  Plants. — George  Webb :  i,  Choisya 
ternata ;  2,  Trillium  grandiflorum ;  3,  Thujopsis 
dolobrata  variegata;  4,  Skimmia  Fortunei;  5, 
Eleagnus  hortensis  angustifolia ;  6,  Polemoniuni 
reptans  ;  7,  send  when  in  fruit.  IF.  C.:  i,  Iresine 
Verschaffelta  is  suitable  for  edging  purposes  and 
succeeds  much  farther  north  than  your  locality  ;  2, 
Gazania  splendens,  also  suitable  for  edging ;  3, 
Begonia  weltoniensis.  A.  L.:  i,  Paeonia  officinalis 
flore-pleno ;  2,  Jasminum  fruticans ;  3,  Clematis 

montana  ;  4,  Crataegus  coccinea  ;  5,  Philadelphus 
coronarius.  B.  S.:  i.  Orchis  mascula;  2,  Aceras 
anthropophora  ;  3,  Polygala  vulgaris  ;  4,  Viburnum 
Lantana.  A.  B.:  Begonia  metallica ;  Begonia 
Pearcei  grandiflora,  if  true  to  name,  is  one  of  the 
tuberous  Begonizs,  and  is  largely  used  for  raising 
new  varieties.  Omeg-i  :  The  pink  Thorn  is  Craetae- 
gus  Oxyacantha  rosea  ;  the  other  is  Smith’s  Medlar 
(Pyrus  Smithii,  better  known  as  Mespilus  Smithii). 

New  Revibw.— Omega  :  The  article  on  trees  you 
mention  is  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  New 
Review. 

Paeonia  Moutan.— G.ilf. :  The  varieties  of  the 
Moutan  Paeony  may  be  planted  in  shrubberies,  but 
they  should  not  be  overhung  with  trees  nor  over¬ 
crowded  with  shrubs.  The  latter  would  afford  them 
shelter  from  cutting  winds,  but  the  Paeonies  must  in 
all  cases  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  with  plenty  of 
room  for  their  foliage  to  be  exposed  tj  light,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  prepare  a  bed  for  them  on  the 
grass  ;  trench  it  up  and  manure  it,  and  after  planting 
mulch  the  soil  with  manure.  Plants  in  pots  put  out 
now  will  get  established  before  winter  and  flower 
next  spring. 


Pomegranate. — H.  Lamb  :  The  specimens  you 
saw  were  probably  the  dwarf  form  (Punica  Granaium 
nana).  They  are  hardy  in  the  south  of  England 
when  planted  against  a  wall,  but  if  you  intend  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  tubs  you  had  better  give  them  the 
shelter  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter,  where  frost  is 
simply  excluded.  They  will  start  earlier  and  all  the 
better  for  it  in  spring,  and  consequently  come  into 
bloom  earlier.  Prune  them  into  shape  after  the 
leaves  fall. 

Cardoons. — T.  IF.:  Two  methods  are  adopted  for 
raising  young  plants  from  seed.  Some  growers  sow 
a  few  seeds  in  the  ground  at  two  or  three  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  four  to  six  feet  between 
the  lines.  When  the  young  plants  are  up  they  are 
thinned  out,  leaving  only  the  best  plant.  You  are 
now  late,  and  the  best  plan  you  can  adopt  is  to  sow 
three  seeds  in  each  60-size  pot,  leaving  only  the  best 
when  the  seedlings  come  up.  Plant  out  in  the  open 
ground  before  the  roots  become  pot  bound. 

Communications  Received. — H.  C.  P. — G.  I. _ 

J  C.— G.  J.  I.— J.  B.— R.  O.— E.  W.  &  S. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. —  Descriptive 
plant  catalogue  and  special  list  of  Caladiums  and 
Tuberous  Begonias. 

William  Whiteley,  Hillingdon  Heath,  near 
Uxbridge.— Special  offer  of  Orchids. 

- -*«- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  29'//,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
a  small  demand  for  Mustard  and  Rape  at  unchanged 
rates.  New  French  Trifolium  offers  at  low  figures 
for  delivery  in  July,  but  finds  no  buyers.  No 
inquiries  for  Clover  Seeds. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  s.  d.  s,  4, 

Apples . per  bushel  4  0  10  0  Pine  apples. 

Tasmanian  Apples,  —St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 

per  case  8  0  12  6  Strawberries,  per  lb. 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  20  3  o  |  Morning  gathered  2  0 


s.  d 


4  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


I.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  i  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Caulidowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


«•  d.  i,  d. 

6  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 

2  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

2  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  o  o 
6  0  Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 

2  0  Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

0  8  Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0 

3  0  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

o  6  Turnips, new,per  bch.  i  6 

4  0  I 


I.  d. 
3  0 
i  6 
0  6 


0  o 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
,  ^  >■  d.  s.  d.  ,,  d.  I  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0  Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o  Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 

— specimenplants,each5  0  15  0  Lobelia  . per  doz.  40  60 

Cineraria, per  doz  ...  4  0  60  Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0  Musk  . per  doz.  30  60 

Dracaena  viridis, doz.  9  0  18  o  Nasturtiuus.per  doz.  16  60 

Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 

Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0  Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0  Pelargoniums,per  dz.  9  o  18  0 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  ,  —scarlet . per  doz... 3  060 

Genista. ..per  doz .  6  o  12  0  I  Rhodantliea,  pir  doz.  40  60 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o  |  Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  o  12  0 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  60  8  o|  Stocks . perdoz.  30  50 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  16  3  0  | 
Azalea,  dozen  sprays  04  09! 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations... per  doz.  10  3  0  j 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  401 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bcbs.  10  3  0  I 
Gardenias  iz  blooms  10  30 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  04  06 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  5  o  12  0  | 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum  j 

doz.  bchs.  12  o  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  06  09 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bchs.  40  90 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.per  bch.  26  40 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  20  60 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  3060 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  1020 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  3  c 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  16  20 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  09  10 
Wallflowers, doz. bchs.i  626 
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Gardening,  success  in  . 625  i  Tress  and  Shrubs  in  flower  625 

Iggulden,  Mr.  W.,  presents-  ;  Trees,  the  right  to  lop . 623 

tion  to . 624  I  Vegetable  Garden  . 631 

Ivies  at  Chiswick  . 626  j  Walnut  Case,  the  . 632 

Land  Legislation  . 624  Weather  and  the  Crops  ...631 


THE  GARDENERS’ 


ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1838. 

THE  FIFTY-FIFTH 

Anniversary  Festival  Dinner 

In  aid  of  the  Funds, -will  take  place  at  the 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

ON  JUNE  2l8t,  1894,, 

Under  the  presidency  of 

SIR  JULIAN  GOLDSMID,  Bart.,M.P. 


The  Commiitee  thankfully  acknowledge  the  following 
amounts  which  have  been  received  or  promised— 


Messrs.  Rothschilds  . 

,,  James  Vei.ch  Sc  Sons . 

James  H.  Veitch . 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son  . 

H.Morley . 

Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers 
„  „  Fruiterers  ... 

Rev.  J.  Hilliard  . 

Mrs.  Ryland  . 

Herbert  J.  Adams  . 

Hon.  F.  W.D.  Smith,  M.P . 

Geor^je  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  . 

Lord  Sackville  . 

H.  L.  Raphael  . 

J.  W  Burton,  per  Harry  J.  Veitch 

A.  Plummer  . 

Albert  Brassey  . 

N.  L.  Cohen  . 

George  C.  Raphael  . 

T.  Passmore  . 

G.  Wheeler . 

W.  Rye  . 

A.  Rodwell . 

A.  Exelby . 

J.  Clacey  . 

G.  Jessop  . 

J,  Pegler  . 

J.  Richards . 

Arthur  Sutton  . 

Messrs.  Dicksons . 

Seiigman . 

W.  H.  Essery  . 

F.  Bassett . 

J.  S.  Snelgrove  . 

Do.  (Annual) . 

P.  Crowley . 

N.  Cohen  . 

H.  J.  Wimsett  . 

James  Melady  . 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson . 

W.  Sowerby  . 

H.  M.  Hill . 

E.  W.  Cathie  . 

George  Wythes  . 

W.  Denning  . 

E.  C.  Smith... 

Sir  William  Farmer  . 

J.  Gaitskill . 

Hugh  Aiton  . 

Miss  Ratcliffe  . 

D.  Rdnce  . 

A.  Gostling . 

C.  W.  Dowdeswell  . 

Geo.  Kew . 

W.  H.  Young  . 

J.  Wallis  . 

R.  Jordon . 

F.  C.  Bailey  . 

W.  Chapman  . 

George  Robbins . 

W.  Rowe  . 


£  s.  d. 
105  0  0 
21  0  O 

10  10  o 
25  O  0 
25  O  0 
10  10  o 


10  O  0 
550 
500 
5  5  O 
500 
10  o  0 
550 
10  10  0 
500 
550 
550 
10  10  o 
10  10  0 
10  10  o 
10  10  o 
10  10  0 
10  10  o 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  o 
500 
330 
330 
500 
330 
2  2  0 

1  I  0 

2  2  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
I  I  0 
I  I  O 
I  I  0 
I  I  0 
I  I  O 
I  I  0 
I  I  O 
I  I  O 
10  0 
I  I  0 
I  I  0 
110 
I  I  0 

1  I  0 

570 
5  13  0 

2  16  0 
250 
I  13  o 
I  10  o 
on  o 
O  10  o 


The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  further  sums 
to  be  added  to  the  Chairman’s  list  and  announced  at  the 
Dinner. 

GEORGE  J  INGRAM,  Secretary, 

50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


M-nricultural 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming  ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3.  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  of  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  ot  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Cousorvatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Tro  j  i,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority. 

^  Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscriljers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  GARDENING,”  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


SIUYE:R  3ANP,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

CoAvse  £K.n.d  Fine* 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  ST.  PAUL'S  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ  .  LONDON,  N.W 

{Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  addressfa 
.ul  ias  aboveto  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  pai  ts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
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GARDEN  HOSE. 

MERRYWEAThER'S  chief  SPECIALIIIES: 

1.— NON-KINKABLE  RED  GREY  HOSE. 

2_sphincter  grip  armoured  hose. 

3.— HIGH-CLASS  RED  RUBBER  H"SE 
Largest  Makers  of  High-class  Hose  in  the  World. 


IRONFOUNDERS  STOURBRIDGE. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


63jLono  Acre. 
Lon  DO( 


at  reduced  prices. 


Made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Hose  used  with 
their  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 

See  that  Merry  weather’s  name  is  embossed,  on 
every  length,  this  is  the. only  absolute  guarantee 
of  Quality. 

Merryweathers  introduced  Sphincter  Grip  Hose  into  this 
Country  in  the  year  1887 ;  they  are  the  Original  Makers,  and 
tney  still  sell  a  Hose  which  is  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
Market.  Beware  of  Wire-Arraourea  Hose,  which  is  counter¬ 
feit  and  inferior  foreign  make. 

Users  of  Hose  are  cautioned  against  inferior  qualities,  sold 
by  dealers  who  have  copied  our  method  of  advertising,  but 
have  not  adhered  to  eur  high  quality. 

Oraers  executed  the  same  day  as  received 
Marryweather's  High-Class  Garden  Pumps. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturer  and  secure  the 
Discount. 

Call  or  write — 63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


For  Greenhouses,  &c  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones  Treatise, ‘‘ Heating  by  Hot-water,”  120  pages  anrf 
so  engravings.  Cloth,  2S. 


FERNS 


SPECIALITY. 


We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  ot  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fNo.  22;,  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2S.,  post  fiee.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s. ;  100,  in  12 
varieties.  21s.;  100,  in  23  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  too  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
TOO,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  too,  in  23  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  Li  30  kinds, 
43s. ;  100,  in  100  varieties,  73s. 

W.  &  J.  B  RKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries.  Sale,  near  Manchester, 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 


Write  to 


The  "STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO..  Ltd. .Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


Delivery  Free  to  any 
Railway  Station  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

Fitted  with 
Grass  Boxes  5s.  ^ 

extra. 

To  be  had  ot  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 

AGENTS  FOR  ENGLAND; 

MATTERSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON,  COVENTRY, 

Manufacturers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs  &c. 


’S  Selected 


JUNO  CYCLES 


ARE  THE 
VERY  BEST 


Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 

T.AFOF  rvT'snrvTTMT  OARRIAGE  PAID 

Racers,  22lba. ;  Roadpters, 
2*<lbs.  JUNO  Lady ’» .MUi- 
rf*rv.  and  Yoaih’s  Safet  es 
JUNO  Fo'dioff  and  other 
rricyclea  I  Instrated  List. 
150  pages.  Machines,  Fit- 
rings,  and  Sundries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

Suam  Works,  Show 
Jtooms,  Riding  SchooL 
Offices — 75,76.  Bishops- 
gate  'Atithout, 
LONDON  E.C. 


CASH  Dl§  &  CARRIAGE  PAID 


m&niivn  (ms  paper. 


For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT.  RISGWQOD.HANT  S 

F^RN3  &  FFRN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &c. 

Price  IS. ;  by  post,  is.  ■^d. 

i.  CLEMEHT’S  INH.  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited.  Chester,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  suppUed  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  Sc  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  Ldhdon,  writes:  “For  neatly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  t’oem  the  best  and  cheapest”  „  nr. 

Cargeit  Manujaoturtrsinthe  WoHi.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Oriers.  Half  Carnage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 
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Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

180,  FILiEET  STREET,  EONRON^,  E.C. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc.— Below  is  a  small  Price  Listof  articles  for 
ordinary  everyday  use.  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwaroed  on  application 


FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  &  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES,  ^ 

G 
CO 
CO 
CO 
PO 


%tittvpvtZ5  printing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in .  4/- 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in .  4/6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  by  2J  in .  . .  2/- 

250  do.  3/6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in .  •  •  2  6 

250  do.  4/-  ;  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  9/- 
100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  10,6 
100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  3,6 

250  do.  4,9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in.  . .  4/- 

250  do.  5;6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 15,- 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages .  3,i9 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  .  2  - 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1,3 

100  do.  1/9  ;  600  do.  5/6 

*  50  Lady’s  ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/6 

100  do.  2/3  ;  600  do.  7/- 

’  Address  6d.  Extra. 


(£0pp£rplat£  printing.  . 

•  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  ivory  Cards  . .  2/6 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  ..  8/- 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7/- 
*  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  .  1/- 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  .  1/6 

100  do.  2/6  ;  260  do.  5/6 

1£iiIjograpljic  printing. 

Half  ream  Note  Headings .  ..  4/3 

Ream  do,  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in. .  3/6 

500  do.  5/-  :  1000  do.  7/6 

250  S\itements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in.  ..  ..  4/- 

500  do.  5/- ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Bu  liness  Cards  3^  by  2J  in .  1/9 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in .  2,6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  5,6 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet .  7/- 

250  do.  10/-  ;  500  do.  14/- 

(Bngrabittg. 

Invoices,  &c.,  &c.,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watoh,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  8d. 
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PLANT  NOVELTIES  FOR  1894. 

All  of  High  Decorative  Value,  not  Botanical  Curiosities. 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  los.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 

•‘601  DEN  CALLAS,”  Elliottiana,  21s.  to  42s. ;  Aurata,  3s.  6d. 
TYDABAS.  — Our  new  race,  6  varieties,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
each,  or  the  set  for  gs. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — Mrs.  Clibran.  golden  flowers,  6d.  each  ; 
4s.  6d.  doz.  Crimson  Bedder  and  Scarlet  Bedder, 
4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.  doz.  Annie  Clibran, gd.  each ;  6s.  doz. 
PASSION  FLOWERS.— Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 

Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  2S.  6d.  to  5s. 
SOLANUUS. — Climbing  varieties.  Seaforthianum,  2E.  6d.  to 
5s.  e=ch  ;  WendJandi,  3s.  fid.  each. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. — 10  grand  varieties,  7s.  fid.  to  15s.  each. 
C  ALADIUMS. — g  splendid  acquisitions,  7s.  fid  &  los.  fid.  each. 
COLEUS. — 3  superb  novelties,  is.  each. 

FUCHSIAS. — 6  varieties,  is.  each,  or  the  .set  for  5s. 
GLOXINIAS.  — 13  beautiful  kinds,  2S.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

For  descriptions  of  above,  also  particulars  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  in  and  outdoors,  see  new  list,  160  pages,  free. 

CLIBRAN’S.  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Llandudno  Junction,  etc. 


BoDgaiDYillea  glabra  var.  Sanderiana, 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  April  24,  1894. 

A  fina  free-flowerin g  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
of  this  old  well-established  favourite. 
STRONG  YOUNG  PLANTS,  5s.  EACH. 


HUGH:  UOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 

The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nflrserie&,  CHELTENHAM. 


A  NOYEIiTY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  ” 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  ami  throwing  its  perfect  termed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  tor  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna- 
yIoh  lor  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  no  w  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
oveity. 

Plants  Now  Ready  at  the  following  prices 

3i^in.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  in  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50/-  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JAIMES  S  PIKS, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 


DON’T 


forget  if  you  want  to  succeed  in  plant  growing  you  must  start 
in  the  right  manner  Many  buy  scraps  instead  of  plants, 
because  they  are  advertised  cheaply,  and  finding  they  do  not 
succeed 


BLAME 


the  Vendor  for  it,  when  they  should  rather  blame  themselves 
for  supposing  that  anyone  can  supply  Goods  at  a  price  that 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  postage  if  the  Goods  were  what 
they  should  be.  Study 


YOUR 


own  interest,  and  remember  that  the  best  is  lar  the  cheapest ; 
buy  good  plants  at  a  tair  price  and  you  will  succeed.  A  few 
shillings  well  spent  in  good  plants  will  provide  a  great  deal  oi 
pleasure  to  yourself  and 


WIFE 


instead  of  the  vexation  caused  by  buying  scraps  which  are  ot 
no  use  until  the  season  is  almost  over.  If  you  want  good 
Begonias,  Zonal  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  send  for 
my  Catalogue.  I  guarantee  if  the  plants  are  not  satisfactory 
to  return  the  money. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


NOYEUXIES,  1894. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered;  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caladiums. 


See 


Empress  of  India.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May,  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s. 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY,  1894. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  i8g4 — 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY.  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

Sstxxdex*  Sze  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  619. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Pansy  and  Viola  Society’s  Show. 

Southern  Pink  Society's  Show. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Friday,  June  15th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. _ 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  gth,  1894. 


OSES  IN  June:  1893  1894. — What 

a  contrast  between  the  two  seasons — 
one  extra  dry,  and  the  other  favoured  with 
most  charming  showers  !  Both  are  early  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  ten  years, 
and  some  growers  in  the  south  are  gather¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  blooms  from  the 
open  at  least  three  weeks  sooner  than 
usual.  Last  year  the  buds  and  leafage 
had  a  parched  appearance,  and  were  also 
considerably  affected  by  insects  of  various 
kinds  ;  this  season  the  growth  is  clean  and 
full  of  health.  Much  nf  this  is  due  to  the 
fine  showers  of  rain,  as  not  only  have  they 
kept  the  foliage  free  from  dust,  but  they 
have  knocked  off  many  insect  pests. 

Both  last  year  and  this  we  had  a  spell 
of  extra  cold  weather  at  a  time  when  Roses 
could  ill  withstand  it.  Then,  as  now,  the 
effects  were  very  dissimilar  in  districts 
almost  adjoining,  but  last  year  there  were 
very  few  cases  where  the  much  needed 
showers  followed  this  and  induced  new 
growth  until  late  in  the  summer.  Even 
where  the  frost  and  cold  wind  was  most 
destructive  there  are  much  better  prospects 
of  a  good  second  growth  than  could  possibly 
be  the  case  last  year. 

Early  in  the  month  the  blooms  were 
baked  up,  but  this  June  they  look  most 
promising,  and  are  fully  equal  to  the  third 
week  in  June  during  an  ordinary  season  ; 
and,  as  already  stated,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  outlook  is  most  promising.  Stocks 
look  well,  and  there  is  none  of  those  dis-, 
astrous  blanks  which  were  so  noticeable 
last  June  and  July,  and  which  are  causing 
so  many  gaps  in  the  maiden  beds  this 
season. 


THE  Carnations. — Growers  of 
these  most  popular  flowers,  whelher 
in  pots  or  in  tlie  open  ground,  will  now  be 
busy  among  them,  for  tliey  are  generally 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  throwing  up 
their  flower  spikes  strongly  and  in  plenty. 
-Staking  neatly  and  carefully  is  therefore  a 
sine, qua  non,  for  few,  if  any,  plants  are  more 
brittle  or  more  easily  broken.  Brushing 
off  the  green  fly  must  also  be  constantly 
attended  to  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  best 
results.  In  the  case  of  plants  in  beds  in 
the  open,  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  run  the  hoe  carefully  between 
the  plants  and  then  to  mulch  with  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  prepared  soil.  This,  if  done  now, 
not  only  affords  considerable  support  to  the 
plants,  but  answers  a  double  purpose  in 
providing  a  good  rooting  medium  for  the 
layers,  especially  on  stiff  soils. 

Carnations  most  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
fresh  loam,  but  a  capital  dressing  mixture 
can  be  made  of  a  sixth  part  each  of  soot 
and  wood  ashes,  and  two-sixths  each  ot 
loam  and  leaf  soil.  Another  good  material 
for  heavy  soils  is  the  charred  remains  of 
the  weed  heap,  especially  if  the  weeds  have 
been  pulled  up  with  some  amount  of  soil 
attached  to  their  roots.  Soot  and  wood 
ashes  do  not  constitute  delicacies  for  the 
injuiious  wireworm,  but  the  roots  of  Carna¬ 
tions  simply  revel  in  them  when  not  applied 
in  excess.  As  to  stakes  we  have  never 
found  anything  neater  or  less  objectionable 
in  appearance  than  the  suckers  from  Hazel 
hedges  and  Cob  nuts,  but,  unfortunately, 
these  cannot  be  obtained  in  every  case 
without  much  trouble,  hence  it  is  that 
green  painted  stakes  are  so  often  called 
into  requisition. 

Where  early  layering  is  a  necessity  it  is 
a  good  plan  not  to  let  the  plants  to  be 
layered  exhaust  their  energies  in  producing 
flowers,  but  rather  to  encourage  them  to 
make  as  much  grass  as  possible,  and 
in  this  case  they  may  be  planted  away 
from  the  show  bed  so  as  to  allow  the 
flowering  plants  to  retain  all  their  grass 
and  look  their  best.  By  preventing  the 
plants  from  blooming  it  is  surprising  how 
much  better  layers,  and  more  of  them,  can 
be  thus  obtained,  and  every  enthusiastic 
grower  knows  the  value  of  good  strong 
layers,  especially  if  they  are  wanted  for  pot 
culture. 


^REPARiNG  FOR  WiNTER. — It  sometimcs 
happens  that  we  only  find  out  what  is 
really  required  in  the  way  of  winter  vege¬ 
tables  after  the  planting  season  of  the  same 
is  past,  or  at  any  rate  too  far  advanced  to 
reap  a  full  measure  of  success.  The  main 
crops  of  green  vegetables  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  must  soon  have  attention,  and  a  hint 
or  two  on  the  subject  may  not  be  inoppor¬ 
tune.  Brussels  Sprouts  will  need  to  be 
planted  out  shortly,  and  as  these  form  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  generally  popular 
of  winter  vegetables,  a  good  breadth  should 
always  be  secured. 

The  usual  plan  of  planting  out  Brussels 
Sprouts  between  Potatos  is  often  a  cause 
of  partial  failure.  At  all  events,  only  short 
haulmed  kinds  should  have  green  crops 
placed  between  them,  and  even  then  it 
pays  to  provide  a  little  extra  space  where 
such  a  plan  is  contemplated.  Crov/ded 
Sprouts  are  a  poor  crop  as  compared  with 
the  same  when  grown  with  an  abundance 
of  room.  Sturdy  and  substantial  growths 
produce  good  sprouts  throughout  their 
entire  length,  and  are  considerably  more 
hardy.  Kales  will  also  pay  well  for  more 
room  than  is  generally  afforded,  and  if 
fairly  forward  are  not  injured  by  any  class 
of  weather.  The  crown  or  centre  is  apt  to 
be  strong  flavoured,  but  the  early  spring 
sprouts  are  delicate  and  mild. 
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Coleworts,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  others 
also  need  attention,  while  main  crops  of 
Celery  must  have  early  note  in  the  way  of 
planting  out,  and  copious  water  supplies 
until  well  established.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
earth  up  Celery  too  early.  Sow  Spinach 
in  three  batches;  one  in  July  for  early 
gathering,  and  one  more  in  the  middle  of 
the  two  following  months.  Gardeners 
should  look  to  their  winter  supply  of  vege¬ 
tables  earlier  than  usual,  and  all  should 
give  greater  attention  in  their  first  stages, 
particularly  in  avoiding  overcrov/ding. 

- .1-  — - 

Mr.  Roderick  Elphinstone,  formerly  of  Chapel  Field 
Gardens,  died  at  his  son's  residence,  Sprowston, 
Norwich,  on  the  29th  ult.,  aged  74. 

Mr.  D.  Watt,  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  years 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  Willow  Park,  Booterstown, 
Co.  Dublin,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  at  the 
Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 

Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  late  gardener  to  Lord  Clonbrock, 
Clonbrock  House,  Ballinasloe,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Watt  at  Willow  Park. 

Mr.  Henry  Whitelaw,  for  the  last  three  years 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Mount  Talbot, 
Roscommon,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Major 
St.  Leger  Moore,  Killashee,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson,  late  gardener  to  Sir  Roger  Palmer, 
Bart.,  Kenure  Park,  Rust,  Co.  Dublin,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Whitelaw  at  Mount  Talbot. 

Mr.  James  Beckett,  gardener  at  Juniper  Hill, 
Dorking,  has  been  engaged  by  Sir.  W.  Pearce  to 
succeed  Mr.  John  McLean  as  gardener  at  Chilton 
Lodge,  Hungerford. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  until  lately  foreman  to  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  at  Balbirnie,  Fife,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Iggulden 
as  gardener  at  Marston  House,  Frome. 

Mr.  A.  Wallace,  foreman  at  the  Poles,  Ware,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Alexander  as  gardener  to  E.  S.  Han- 
bury.  Esq. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  special  Floral  Fete  of 
this  Society  is  fixed  for  June  2oth,  and  the  evening 
fete  for  July  4th. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday  next,  when  special  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  new  seedling  Orchid  and  for 
single  and  double  Pyrethrums.  In  connection  with 
the  Society's  meeting  the  London  Pansy  Society  and 
the  revived  Pink  Society  will  both  hold  exhibitions 
of  their  respective  specialties.  At  3  p.m.  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  “  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs." 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals. — At  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday 
next.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., will,  on  behalf  ofthe 
Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  present  Veitch  Memorial 
Medals  to  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Messrs.  G.  Nichol¬ 
son,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  A.  H.  Kent,  James  Martin, 
and  Charles  Moore. 

The  Market  Gardeners  Compensation  Bill. — Market 
gardeners  w’ill  learn  with  interest  that  Sir  Edward 
Lechmere's  Bill,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  give 
tenants  of  market  gardens  (i)  power  to  remove 
glasshouses  and  other  structures  erected  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  their  business  ;  (2)  compensation 
for  fruit  trees  and  other  crops ;  and  (3)  power  to 
remove  fruit  stocks,  stands  a  very  good  chance  of 
passing  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  read  a 
second  time  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade  to  which  it  was 
announced  on  the  2nd  inst.  Fifteen  members  had 
been  added  for  its  consideration. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  the  ist  inst.  it  was  announced  that 
the  nett  proceeds  of  the  late  dinner  was  about /450, 
and  cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding,  to  the 
donors  of  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner 
tables,  and  to  other  gentlemen  who  assisted  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Head  handed  in  the  sum  of  /2  4s.  6d. 
realised  from  the  sale  of  bouquets  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  at  the  last 
Crystal  Palace  Show. 


The  Flannel  Flower  — Occasionally  dried  flowers  of 
this  curious  Umbellifer  are  sent  home  from 
Australia  to  friends  in  the  old  country.  For  some 
time  past  a  specimen  has  been  flowering  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate 
and  not  unlike  those  of  a  finely-cut  leaved  Pelargo¬ 
nium.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Parsnip  and  Carrot  of  cultivation,  as  well  as 
Astrantia  and  Eryngium.  The  beauty  of  the  two 
latter  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bracts  that  surround 
the  head  or  umbel  of  flowers,  and  so  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  Flannel  flower  (Actinotus  Helianthi). 
The  flowers  themselves  are  very  small,  creamy- 
white  and  form  a  dense  head  surrounded  by 
numerous  radiating  cottony  and  white  rays.  It  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  cottony  or  woolly  character  of 
the  latter  that  the  popular  name  of  Flannel  Flower 
has  been  given.  The  plant  is  of  herbaceous  and 
perennial  character,  and  in  this  country  requires 
greenhouse  treatment. 

Iberis  Gibraltarica. — As  a  rule  this  does  not  survive 
the  winter  in  the  open  air,  but  a  patch  of  plants  on 
the  rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the  R.H.S.  at 
Chiswick  has  evidently  been  there  last  year.  The 
warm  dry  summer  of  last  year  was  no  doubt 
beneficial  in  ripening  and  hardening  the  wood.  At 
present  it  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  buds  being  purple 
and  the  expanded  blossoms  white  tinted  with  the 
palest  lilac  or  occasionally  purple.  The  stems  are 
remarkably  dwarf  and  much  branched  for  the 
species.  Thd  deep  green  leaves  are  spathulate  and 
fleshy  like  those  of  some  maritime  plants  belonging 
to  the  same  family. 

Achillea  Ravennae. — The  species  of  Achillea  vary 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  leaves.  Although 
there  is  a  sameness  in  the  flowers  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them,  the  leaves,  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
its  size  contribute  greatly  to  make  up  that  variety, 
which  makes  a  large  number  of  species  not  only 
admissible  but  even  desirable  inmates  of  the  garden. 
That  under  notice  grows  only  about  6  in.  high,  and 
is  furnished  with  an  ascending  tuft  of  spathulate, 
pinnatifid,  or  deeply-cut,  hoary  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  umbels  and  have  short,  broad,  over¬ 
lapping  rays  that  make  them  interesting  and  choice. 
The  plant  forms  a  tuft  and  is  not  inclined  to  overrun 
its  neighbours.  The  central  disc  is  creamy  or  gray 
and  does  not  make  that  contrast  seen  for  instance 
in  the  head  of  an  Oxeye  Daisy.  Propagation  may 
be  readily  effected  by  division  or  by  cutting  under  a 
hand-light.  As  the  stems  are  soft  they  soon  emit 
roots. 

Rhododendron  Fastuosum  Flore -Pleno.  —  There 
is  still  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  of  the  R.  ponticum  type  that 
have  not  been  excelled  during  the  prst  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  New  varieties  continue  to  turn  up,  but 
they  do  not  differ  very  strikingly  from  the  old  ones, 
with  a  few  exceptions  perhaps.  That  under  notice 
is  of  the  age  mentioned  at  least,  and  is  still  a  hand¬ 
some  subject  where  it  happens  to  get  planted.  It 
would  be  more  properly  termed  semi-double  than 
double,  and  is  not  spoilt  in  any  way  by  overcrowding 
of  the  segments.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  when 
in  bud  are  purple,  but  when  they  get  fully  developed 
they  assume  a  beautiful  clear  bluish-purple,  that  is 
very  handsome  and  effective  even  at  a  distance. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  and  makes  a  fine 
standard.  ’When  planted  in  beds  or  masses  of  other 
varieties  it  shows  itself  off  to  the  best  advantage 
when  grown  as  a  standard,  so  that  its  round  and 
bushy  head  is  best  seen  on  all  sides.  It  blooms 
most  profusely,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection. 

Rosa  Sericea. — As  far  as  we  know  this  single  wild 
Himalayan  Rose  has  never  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
hybridist.  It  has  only  four  instead  of  five  pure 
white  petals,  and  would  probably  produce  flowers  of 
a  different  character  from  the  improved  types 
already  in  cultivation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  hybridist  even  could  improve  its  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  buds  of 
the  previous  year's  wood,  but  as  they  are  often  of 
considerable  length  the  quantity  of  pure  white 
blossoms  on  a  plant  is  very  great.  The  species  is  by 
no  means  common  and  used  to  be  grown  upon  a  wall 
only  at  Kew.  Now  it  has  been  planted  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  proves  that  it  will  thrive  admirably 
without  any  protection  whatever.  It  is  less  formal 


in  the  bush  state  than  when  nailed  upon  a  wall,  and 
the  long  stems  assume  an  arching  or  drooping 
position,  thus  showing  off  the  blossom  to  the  best 
adv2uitage. 

- mtm- 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
IN  FLOWER. 

Asphodelus  albus. — The  stems  of  this  bold  but  old 
fashioned  border  plant  vary  in  height  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  according  to  soil  and  situation.  They  are 
unbranched,  and  bear  a  long  raceme  of  flowers  that 
commence  expanding  from  the  base  upwards,  thereby 
producing  a  succession  for  some  weeks.  The  linear 
and  keeled  leaves  occupy  the  most  space,  for  the 
fleshy  or  semi-tuberous  root-stock  increases  but 
slowly,  and  is  quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  greenish  brown  line  to  each  segment. 

Aster  alpinus. — 'While  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower  of  the  Asters,  it  is  also  one  of  the  dwarfest. 
The  stems  are  remarkably  strong  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  and  bear  the  solitary  bloom  erect.  This  latter 
measures  one  or  two,  sometimes  three  inches  across, 
as  in  the  variety  A.  a.  speciosus.  The  rays  are  of  a 
bright  purple,  and  the  disc  golden.  The  variety  A. 
a.  albus,  however,  has  white  rays.  All  of  the  forms 
grow  from  qtn.  to  Sin.  high,  and  are  suitable  for 
edging  purposes  or  for  cut  flowers.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  easily  cultivated. 

Iberis  correaefolia. — Of  the  perennial  species  of 
Candytuft  this  is  one  of  the  latest  to  bloom  and  one 
of  the  most  handsome  of  the  hardy  types.  The 
flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  and  borne  in  a  dense 
umbel  which  in  a  short  time  lengthens  into  a  raceme 
of  great  solidity  and  beauty.  The  stems  have 
spathulate  leathery  leaves,  and  spread  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  a  choice  rock  plant,  but  thrives  in  any 
moderately  good  garden  soil. 

Erigeron  aurantiacus.— This  species  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Turkestan  in  1879,  and  has  found  its  way 
into  many  gardens,  as  well  it  might  for  it  is  a 
remarkably  distinct  plant,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
genus  having  orange  flowers ;  the  latter  measure 
2in.  across  on  healthy  strong  growing  plants.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  confined  to  a  tuft  upon  the  ground. 
In  all  respects  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  closely  similar 
to  Aster  alpinus,  for  which  it  would  constitute  a 
suitable  companion. 

Erigeron  mucronatus, — In  this  we  have  another 
early  flowering  species,  which  commences  in  early 
summer  and  continues  growing  and  flowering  till 
autumn.  Popularly  it  is  known  as  the  New  Holland 
Daisy,  and  has  numerous  small  heads  with  white 
rays  tipped  with  red  or  purpJe,  and  is  not  unlike  a 
Daisy.  The  plant  grows  very  freely,  and  can  be 
propagated  very  rapidly  by  division  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  unflowered  shoots  under  a  hand-light. 

Saxifraga  MacNabiana. — The  leaves  of  this 
garden  plant  are  spathulate,  and  arranged  in  a  dense 
rosette  like  those  of  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  Aizoon,  and 
others.  The  stems  are  usually  about  a  foot  high 
and  bear  a  flat-headed  cyme  of  large  flowers.  The 
petals  are  much  broader  than  is  customary  in  this 
class  of  plants  and  white,  heavily  spotted  with  deep 
purple,  and  therefore  very  ornamental.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  alike  for  the  rockwork  or  the  border. 

Geranium  sanguineum  lancastriense. — This 
is  a  dwarfer  and,  so  to  speak,  a  weaker  growing 
plant  than  the  type.  The  stems  spread  along  the 
ground  and  keep  on  producing  flowers  so  long  as 
they  lengthen.  The  petals  are  pink,  beautifully 
netted  with  rose.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by 
division,  and  is  well  adapted  for  rockwork  on 
account  of  its  procumbent  habit.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  its  being  grown  in  the  front  line 
of  the  herbaceous  border. 

Gypsophila  repens. — The  stems  of  this  species 
are  much  more  slender  than  most  of  the  cultivated 
members  of  the  genus.  They  spread  over  the 
ground  and  are  amply  clothed  with  glaucous  linear 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  the  palest  pink  or  blush 
when  in  bud,  but  are  pure  white  when  expanded. 
The  dwarf  neat  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  pretty 
appearance  renders  it  suitable  for  rockwork.  Pro¬ 
pagation  may  be  affected  by  division  in  autumn  or 
early  in  spring  or  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass  in 
summer. 

Arenaria  MONTANA. — A  well-established  plant  of 
this  produces  such  a  quantity  of  flowers  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  foliage,  and  the  whole  forms  a  patch  about 
3  in.  or  4  in.  high.  As  the  plant  is  a  native  of 
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Europe  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in 
any  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  heavy  and  retentive. 
Although  it  may  be  grown  in  the  front  line  of  the 
border,  it  appears  to  better  advantage  when  elevated 
a  little  on  rockwork.  The  individual  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  with  broad  and  pure 
white  petals.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  flowerless  shoots  under  a  hand-light  in  summer 
or  by  division. 

Polygonum  sphaerostachya. — The  flower  heads 
of  this  Bistort  are  oval  or  ovate,  and  consist  of 
densely  packed  carmine  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate  and  the  lower  ones  have  moderately  long 
stalks.  The  plant  grows  i2  in.  to  15  in.  high,  is 
very  pretty,  and  never  becomes  a  nuisance  by  throw¬ 
ing  up  suckers ;  increase  is  comparatively  slow 
when  P.  Bistorta  or  P.  afflnis  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

- - 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

Great  improvements  have  been  affected  amongst 
this  class  of  Pelargoniums  within  relatively  a  few 
years  past.  One  of  the  leading  improvements  in  our 
opinion  is  the  dwarfing  of  the  stems,  so  that  the 
plants  can  be  utilised  for  conservatory  purposes 
with  a  minimum  of  staking.  Another  improvement 
is  the  doubling  of  the  flowers,  a  state  which  makes 
them  both  more  showy  and  more  durable.  The 
shades  of  colour  are  also  very  pleasing  and  effective. 
A  box  of  a  dozen  varieties,  all  of  his  own  raising 
and  some  of  them  not  yet  in  commerce,  has  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head.  The  semi-double  flowers  of  Beauty  of  Castle- 
hill  measure  about  2J  in.  across  and  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  shade  of  rose,  washed  with  scarlet  in  the  centre. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit.  Similar  in  most 
respects  is  Edith  Owen,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
rosy  purple.  Both  are  highly  effective  on  account 
of  the  large  size  of  both  flowers  and  trusses.  For 
want  of  a  better  definition  we  may  say  that  the 
flowers  of  Robert  Owen  are  soft  scarlet  washed  with 
rose ;  they  are  almost  fully  double  and  resemble  a 
cluster  of  Polyantha  Roses,  at  least  in  the  condition 
we  received  them.  The  plant  is  of  climbing  habit  and 
must  be  handsome  when  in  full  bloom.  The  darkest 
flower  of  all  is  Liberty  ;  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  so 
full  as  those  above  named,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  rich 
dark  purple,  tinted  with  scarlet  in  the  centre.  Miss 
Ryder  is  curiously  imitative  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium 
of  the  zonal  class.  By  way  of  contrast  with  the 
other  kinds  it  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Owen  has  raised  a  number  of  seedlings  not 
yet  in  commerce,  and  to  which  a  name  has  not  yet 
been  given.  One  of  them  has  flowers  of  a  bright 
rose,  and  semi-double.  It  is  of  climbing  habit  as  is 
a  beautiful  white  variety,  the  first  we  remember 
having  seen  with  semi-double  white  flowers ;  the 
latter  and  the  trusses  are  of  good  average  size.  The 
blooms  of  a  bright  pink  one  constitute  a  great 
improvement  in  point  of  size,  breadth  of  petal  and  in 
the  doubling.  It  is  of  medium  height.  A  silver-pink 
flowered  seedling  is  also  very  choice  and  in  our 
opinion  should,  like  the  previous  one,  find  a  good 
many  admirers,  but  if  anything  we  should  give  the 
preference  to  the  pink  one.  A  fifth  seedling  with 
purple-magenta  flowers  is  also  choice  in  its  beautiful 
shade  of  colour,  and  is  the  darkest  of  the  five 
unnamed  kinds.  There  are  others  in  the  collection 
such  as  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  and  Prince  of 
Wales  now  getting  pretty  well  known. 

- - 

ACTION  OF  NITRATES  ON  CROPS. 

On  Monday,  on  the  invitation  of  Colonel  North  and 
the  Nitrate  Committee,  a  party  of  gentlemen  visited 
Sir  John  Lawes'  Experimental  Farrasat  Rothamstead, 
in  order  to  investigate  the  action  of  nitrates  on  crops. 
The  party  took  train  at  Moorgate  Street,  being 
received  by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert 
at  Harpenden  Station,  from  whence,  says  a  daily 
paper,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  laboratory 
on  the  farm.  Here  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  various  experiments  and  diagrams 
which  were  exhibited.  Some  people  had  said,  he 
remarked,  that  if  only  farmers  would  grow  sufficient 
leguminous  crops  they  would  be  independent  of 
nitrates.  He,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this,  and 
he  showed  by  experiments  how  the  judicious  addition 
of  nitrates  to  the  soil  increased  crops.  Again,  a 
great  loss  of  nitrogen  was  always  going  on  through 
drainage.  An  apparatus  had  been  constructed  by 
means  of  which  for  a  series  of  years  the  drainage 


water  of  plots  of  land,  20  in.,  40  in.,  and  60  in.  in 
depth  had  been  saved  and  analysed.  From  this  it 
appeared  that  the  annual  loss  per  acre  through 
drainage  at  the  first  depth  was  nitrogen  equal  to 
234  lb.  of  nitrate  of  scda,  at  the  second  203  lb.,  and 
at  the  third  223  lb.  Again,  it  was  shown  by  the 
same  methods  that  the  proper  time  to  sow  nitrates 
was  in  spring,  the  loss  at  that  time  being  178J  lb. 
per  acre  per  annum,  against  388  lb.  in  the  winter 
months. 

Then  came  the  experiments  relating  to  the  growth 
of  roots,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  nitrogen  and 
ammonia  were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  growth. 
The  yield  per  acre  of  an  unmanured  plot  last  year 
was  8J  cwt.,  of  a  plot  manured  with  mineral  super¬ 
phosphates  II  tons  6  cwt.,  and  of  a  plot  dressed  with 
minerals  and  nitrogenous  manures  24  tons  18  cwt. 
A  visit  was  then  paid  to  the  fields,  where  Sir  Henry 
Gilbert  pointed  out  that  a  root  crop  was  a  sugar 
crop.  Sugar  contained  no  nitrogen,  yet  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  root  crop  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil.  Taking  an  acre  of 
Mangels  to  which  no  nitrate  had  been  applied,  the 
weight  of  sugar  in  the  crop  was  1,136  lb.  The 
addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  nitrates  brought  the 
weight  of  sugar  per  acre  up  to  3,093  lb.  In  other 
words,  the  addition  of  i  lb  of  nitrates  per  acre 
increased  the  sugar  by  22-8  lb.  Experiment  had 
been  shown  that  a  crop  would  take  up  60  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrate  applied.  An  adjournment  was  then 
made  to  the  interesting  series  of  grass  plots,  which 
have  been  manured  in  every  conceivable  way  during 
the  past  thirty-nine  years.  In  these  it  was  shown 
that  the  quality  of  the  grass  as  well  as  its  quantity 
could  be  varied  by  judicious  manuring.  Certain 
manures  increased  the  leguminous  plants,  certain 
other  the  graminaceous  plants.  Sir  Henry’s  final 
word  on  this  point  was  that  the  bast  manure  for 
pasture  was  rich  farmyard  manure. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  Rothamstead 
House  for  luncheon.  After  which  Colonel  North 
gave  the  healths  of  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry 
Gilbert.  Sir  John  Lawes,  in  thanking  the  company 
for  their  attendance,  said  they  had  been  able  to  judge 
that  day  the  great  value  of  nitrates  as  a  manure. 
He  hoped  that  their  use  would  extend  to  the  whole 
world.— Sir  Henry  Gilbert  also  bri’efly  responded.— 
In  response  to  tbe  toast  of  his  health,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  Colonel  North  said  he  was  pleased  to 
inform  them  that  the  use  of  nitrate  was  becoming 
more  and  more  universal,  so  much  so  that  the  nitrate 
producers  had  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand.— The  experimental  Wheat  plots  were  after¬ 
wards  visited,  where  crops  of  Wheat  were  shown 
grown  on  land  which  had  been  cropped  with  Wheat 
for  fifty-one  successive  years — without  manure,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  manures.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
yield  of  vVheat  for  the  past  forty  years  on  the 
unmanured  plot  has  been  thirteen  bushels  an  acre, 
which  is  higher  than  the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  whole  world  at  the  present  day.  The  party  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  town. 

- .1^ 

VERBENAS  AS  ANNUALS. 

We  do  not  meet  with  these  old  favourites  in  garden 
beds  so  frequently  as  used  to  be  the  case.  Only  a 
very  few  years  back  they  were  one  of  the  chief 
features  in  bedding  out,  nor  can  I  see  in  what  way 
they  have  been  surpassed.  My  taste  may  be  bad,  but 
a  mass  of  glowing  colour  does  not  satisfy  my  eye  so 
much  as  the  old  bed  of  Verbenas  did.  Firefly, 
Scarlet  Defiance,  Lustrous,  and  others  gave  us  in¬ 
tense  colours  without  the  glare  too  conspicuous  in 
the  bright  bedding  plants  of  to-day.  Prevalence  of 
the  Verbena  disease  has  probably  caused  their 
absence  from  many  gardens,  but  as  they  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
come  fairly  true  to  colour,  this  ought  not  to  banish 
them.  Seedlings  are  seldom  affected  by  the  disease, 
and  may  be  raised  during  the  same  season  they  are 
needed,  treated  as  half  hardy  annuals  in  fact. 
Shutting  them  up  tco  closely  in  houses  or  pits  is 
not  good  for  these  flowers. 

Sow  the  seed  in  February,  using  a  compost  of  leaf 
mould,  sand,  and  loam.  Prick  them  off  when  about 
2  in.  high,  using  boxes  or  pans ;  stand  them  on  a 
bench  or  shelf  in  a  moist  temperature  of  55®  to  66°, 
and  pinch  out  the  tips  as  soon  as  new  growth  is 
active.  When  they  break  from  the  sides  and  are 
growing  freely,  pinch  out  the  tips  again,  and  after 
about  a  week  plant  them  out  into  a  spent  hot-bed. 


having  placed  some  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  loam  and  short 
manure  over  the  bed.  An  early  Cucumber  frame 
comes  in  just  right  at  this  period,  as  the  little  heat 
left  after  the  crop  is  secured  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  Verbena,  provided  a  little  judgment  be  used  in 
giving  air  and  water.  Four  inches  apart  each  way 
will  secure  good  plants  for  placing  into  the  outside 
beds  early  in  June.  They  lift  well  and  may  be 
transplanted  with  scarcely  any  check  if  well  watered 
previous  to  lifting,  and  safer  still  if  dull  weather  can 
be  chosen. 

Verbenas  need  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  if  pinched  or 
pegged  down  occasionally,  will  soon  cover  a  bed  at 
little  expense.  Place  them  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart  in 
the  beds.  Greenfly  attacks  them  rather  persistently, 
but  a  very  slight  fumigation  will  stop  this.  Tobacco 
fumes  do  not  harm  these  flowers  so  much  as  many, 
and  I  have  heard  it  advocated  that  they  even  enjoy 
a  dusting  of  Tobacco  powder.  With  Verbenas  a 
show  can  be  made  from  the  early  part  of  July  until 
frosts  appear,  and  with  hardly  any  attention  when 
once  planted.  Should  the  summer  be  a  very  dry  one,  a 
thorough  soaking  once  a  week  will  be  well  repaid. — 
Experie7ice. 

-I* - 

THE  YOUNG  GARDENER 

AT  KEW. 

In  a  paper  on  Kew  and  its  work  read  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son’s  Nursery,  Exeter,  and 
formerly  a  student  at  Kew,  the  author  gave  some 
information  with  regard  to  the  everyday  life  at  that 
establishment  which  may  be  usefully  published  for 
the  information  cf  young  men  who  may  be  desirous 
of  going  there.  Said  Mr.  Tucker,  a  young  man 
seeking  employment  at  Kew  must  not  be  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  more  than  twenty-five, 
and  before  making  application  must  have  served  for 
not  less  than  three  or  four  years  in  a  nursery  or  good 
private  garden.  His  character  must  bear  strict 
investigation,  and  his  testimonials  be  signed  by  one 
or  two  leading  practical  men.  On  entering  he  is 
liable  to  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  grounds 
wherever  there  may  be  a  vacancy,  but  after  having 
served  his  first  three  or  four  months  he  can  by 
.asking  get  a  change  to  any  of  the  other  departments 
the  officials  may  think  fit  to  remove  him  to  providing 
he  attends  the  lectures  then  being  given.  There  are 
within  the  houses  and  connected  with  the  herbaceous 
ground,  rockery,  and  arboretum  between  forty  and 
fifty  young  gardeners  hailing  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  indeed,  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
time  allowed  at  Kew  is  two  years  for  Englishmen 
and  twelve  months  for  foreigners.  The  hours  of 
labour  are  from  six  to  six  in  summer,  from  light  till 
dusk  in  winter.  The  first  season  is  a  very  busy  one 
for  the  young  gardener,  and  fairly  tests  the  stuff  he 
is  made  of. 

Ten  hours  and  a  quarter  of  each  day  is  spent  in 
the  houses,  if  in  the  glass  department,  and  then  he 
has  to  attend  one  hour’s  lecture  two  evenings  and 
two  mornings  a  week,  taking  notes  and  subsequently 
writing  them  up  in  a  book,  which  has  to  be  handed 
in  every  fortnight  for  examination  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  number  of  marks  which  qualifies  for 
the  Royal  Garden  Certificates,  of  which  there  are 
four,  viz.,  for  geographical,  economic,  and  systematic 
botany,  and  physics  and  chemistry.  During  the 
long  winter  evenings  the  extensive  library  gets  its 
full  share  of  visitors.  I  mean  young  gardeners, 
because  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  them,  and  on 
outsiders  are  admitted.  The  name  of  each  one  is 
entered  in  the  attendance  register,  so  that  the  officials 
may  know  who  are  those  who  accept  this  advantage 
offered  to  them.  There  are  printed  rules  hung  up, 
and  these  are  in  charge  of  the  library  clerk,  who  has 
to  see  them  enforced  should  it  be  necessary,  because 
he  is  fully  responsible  for  all  books  and  men  when  on 
duty.  The  position  is  an  honorary  one,  and  young 
fellows  are  told  off  each  in  their  turn  every  week, 
Thursday  nights  are  set  aside  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  when  essays  are  read 
and  discussed  on  some  subject  bearing  upon  horti¬ 
culture,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  three  best 
papers  and  one  for  the  best  debate  or  speaker. 

The  session  usually  lasts  from  October  ist  until 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  winding  up  meeting 
settles  cricket  matches,  and  rambles  or  excursions  of 
the  British  Botany  Club  for  the  ensuing  season  and 
the  many  other  little  matters  connected  with  the 
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Society.  I  mentioned  the  botany  excursions  because 
these  provide  many  a  pleasant  afternoon  journeying 
through  some  of  the  different  parts  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  one  such  excursion  I  particularly 
remember  was  a  visit  we  made  to  the  chalky  district 
around  Reigate  in  Surrey,  where  we  found  a  very 
rich  and  varied  flora.  These  outings  prove  of  great 
benefit,  and  are  organised  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  British  plants  and  their  habitats,  and 
are  always  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  officials 
who  know  them  by  heart.  The  club  exists  not  only 
for  collecting,  but  also  to  afford  experience  in  drying, 
mounting,  and  correctly  naming  specimens,  for 
prizes  are  offered,  and  in  this  competition  runs  very 
high.  Taking  things  collectively  then  Kew  life  may 
be  said  to  be  a  very  busy  one  for  those  who  really  go 
in  for  self  improvement,  and  what  with  the  employ¬ 
ment,  long  hours,  lectures,  attendances  at  the  library, 
and  the  essays  young  fellows  are  asked  to  give,  the 
botanical  rambles  and  the  dressing  of  plants,  life  at 
Kew  for  the  first  twelve  months  is  not  altogether  a 
bed  of  roses. 

I  have  often  been  asked  about  the  appointments 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time,  particularly  those 
abroad.  Well,  as  I  have  said  before,  Kew  is  a  place 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  bearing  upon 
gardening  and  plant  life,  and  to  no  better  place  could 
any  young  man  go  who  takes  this  as  his  chief  aim. 
But  like  true  English  nature  £  s.  d.  is  put  first,  and 
young  fellows  get  carried  away  with  the  thought 
that  they  will  by  going  there  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
are  quite  confident  that  they  are  sure  to  get  a 
Government  appointment  after  having  served  their 
two  years,  and  this  is  how  a  large  majority  get 
disappointed.  The  vacancies  abroad  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  but,  of  course,  when  they  do  occur  a 
young  gardener  or  a  sub-foreman  is  elected.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  they  are  always  sure  of 
a  situation  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  so  that  you 
will  see  at  once  that  the  advantages  in  this  way  are 
not  so  numerous  as  many  are  led  to  believe. 

In  the  case  of  anyone  being  sent  to  a  foreign 
station  he  has  not  only  to  be  a  gardener,  but  must 
be  as  it  were  a  jack-of-all-trades.  He  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  horses,  be  able  to  give  estimates  for 
building,  road  making,  land  surveying,  and  perhaps 
to  decide  in  the  law  courts,  so  if  he  has  not  had  the 
education  he  must  needs  have  his  wits  about  him. 
And  I  must  also  add  that  before  entering  Kew  it  is 
much  better  if  the  student  has  passed  through  a 
course  of  botany  before  going  there. 

- - 

THE  TRADE  IN  TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

The  subject  of  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
tropical  fruits  has  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  for  many  years  past,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  period  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition,  in  i886,  and,  notwithstanding  that  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  bringing 
freshly-gathered  fruits  in  fast-going  steamers,  the 
variety  has  not  yet  become  very  great,  and  there  are 
numerous  products  of  the  tropics  the  flavour  of 
which  is  totally  unknown  to  the  ordinary  English 
palate. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
bringing  these  products  of  far  off  climes  to  our  shores 
in  a  proper  condition,  under  which  they  would 
recommend  themselves  for  consumption  in  the 
English  market,  but  there  are  many  fruits  that  might 
be  well  preserved  in  syrup,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  which  is  now  so  successfully  accomplished  with 
the  Pineapple  from  China,  Singapore  and  the 
Bahamas.  Some  fruits  especially  lend  themselves 
to  this  kind  of  treatment,  having  little  or  no  flavour 
to  recommend  them  in  their  fresh  state,  but  when 
treated  with  syrup  or  candied  with  sugar  the  flavour 
is  developed  or  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
fruit  becomes  much  more  valuable.  As  an  instance 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  fruits  of  the  Rose  Apple 
orjambosa  {Eiijenia  jambos),  a.  small  tree  of  India, 
but  cultivated  in  many  tropical  countries,  where  it  is 
planted  for  hedges,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  shade 
and  for  ornament,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruits,  which  have  a  rose-like  fragrance,  with  usually 
but  very  little  taste.  These  fruits,  though  called 
Rose  Apples,  would  more  properly  be  called  rose 
Pears,  as  they  are  more  or  less  Pear-shaped,  but  they 
vary  very  much  in  size  and  colour,  some  being  white 
while  others  are  rose-pink.  They  are  produced  in 
very  great  abundance,  and  in  many  countries  are  a 
waste  product,  the  insipid  taste  of  the  fresh  fruit 


being  no  recommendation  to  them.  Preserved, 
however,  in  sugar  or  syrup,  and  formed  into 
"candied  Rose  Apples,”  they  become  quite  a  tasty 
fruit,  though  they  have  never  appeared  in  the  English 
market.  Closely  allied  as  they  are  to  the  guava 
(Psidium guyava) ,  we  might  expect  them  to  be  of  some 
value,  for  these  latter  fruits  are  not  unknown  to  us, 
being  sliced  and  bottled  in  syrup,  as  well  as 
preserved  in  tins  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Geneva 
Cheese.  There  seems  no  reason  then  why  the  Rose 
Apple  should  not  become  an  article  of  commerce  in 
this  country  if  it  were  preserved  in  syrup,  or  crystal- 
ised  guavas  might  likewise  be  utilised  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  are.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  tropical  fruits  which  the  stay-at- 
home  Englishman  does  not  get  a  chance  of  tasting, 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  experiment.  Mangoes 
(Mangifera  indica),  in  their  numerous  varieties,  litc  is 
[Nephelhim  litchi),  longans  (Nephelittm  longanum), 
rambutans  [Nephelium  lappaceum),  and  a  host  of  others 
might  be  mentioned  which  are  common  enough  in 
their  own  countries,  and  which  we  sometimes  see 
here,  but  only  in  small  quanties,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

Whatever  the  Mango  may  be  in  its  fresh  state — and 
opinions  are  very  much  divided  upon  it  by  those  who 
are  qualified  to  speak  from  having  eaten  the  fruits  in 
their  own  countries — it  is  certain  that  preserved  in 
syrup,  as  we  sometimes  see  it  in  this  country,  it  is 
tasty  and  a  good  addition  to  our  rather  limited 
course  of  dessert  fruits  in  the  winter  season  ;  besides 
this  the  Mango  can  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
jelly,  and  when  we  are  told  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Botanicah  Department  in  Jamaica,  in  a  bulletin 
issued  from  that  department,  that  "  tons  of  the  fruit 
of  the  common  Mango  are  wasted  every  year,”  a 
justification  seems  to  exist  for  bringing  this  subject 
prominently  forward,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
who  may  have  the  materials  at  hand,  the  recipe 
given  in  the  bulletin  before  mentioned  is  here  re¬ 
produced.  "  Pare  and  boil  the  Mangoes,  and  when 
the  pulp  is  soft,  take  it  from  the  seeds  and  press  it 
through  a  brass  or  copper  wire  sieve  (iron  wire  spoils 
the  colour)  with  a  wooden  spoon,  weigh  the  pulp,  and 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  sugar  boil  until  it 
jellies,  then  pour  or  ladle  into  bottles  or  jars.  The 
fruit  must  be  frequently  stirred  during  the  first,  and 
constantly  during  the  second,  process.  The  pulp 
should  be  thick  after  it  comes  through  the  sieve,  if  not, 
it  must  be  reduced  by  more  boiling  before  the  sugar 
is  added.  The  Mangoes  are  better  green,  but  they 
should  be  perfectly  full ;  a  little  lime  juice  can  be  used, 
if  desired,  for  flavouring.” 

The  aril,  or  fleshy  portion  of  the  litchi,  which,  in 
its  fresh  and  ripe  state,  is  such  a  delicious  morsel, 
could  scarcely  be  treated  in  this  fashion,  but  after 
the  shell  has  been  removed,  and  the  stone  taken 
out,  the  fleshy  portijn  could  be  placed  in  tins  and 
soldered  down,  as  is  done  successfully  with  Pines  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  treated  there  would  be 
a  large  European  demand  for  them.  The  longan 
and  rambutan  might  be  preserved  in  the  same  way, 
though  it  is  possible  they  would  not  meet  with  the 
same  favour  as  the  litchi.  Among  species  of  Passi- 
flora,  there  are  several  well-known  fruit-producers, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  neighbouring 
South  American  continent,  which,  like  the  Rose 
Apple,  would  probably  be  improved  by  preserving  in 
the  manner  already  referred  to ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  fruits  of  the  Naseberry,or  Sapodilla  Plum 
(Achras  sapota),  a  native  of  tropical  America,  but 
now  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  tropical  world  for 
its  excellent  fruit,  which,  when  dead  ripe,  has  some¬ 
what  the  taste  of  a  Medlar.  The  Japanese  Kaki,  or 
Date  Plum  (Diospyros  Kaki),  is  another  fruit  having 
some  botanical  affinities  to  the  last,  and,  like '  it, 
must  be  fully  ripe  before  it  is  fit  for  eating.  A 
large  number  of  varieties  of  the  Kaki  are  cultivated 
both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  when  preserved  in 
sugar,  as  is  done  by  the  Japanese,  they  are  much 
valued.  They  are  also  eaten  fresh,  or  dried  in  the 
sun. 

All  these  fruits  just  referred  to  are  comparatively 
well  known  to  travellers,  but  there  are  others  not  so 
well  known  that  have  equal  or  even  stronger  points 
to  recommend  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Kei 
Apple,  the  fruit  of  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Kaffirland.  It  is  a  fleshy,  globular 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  and  is  much  used 
by  the  natives  when  fresh,  on  account  of  its  agree¬ 
able  acid  taste  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  pickle,  and,  when 


ripe,  made  into  a  really  good  preserve.  Another 
South  African  fruit,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
best  native  fruit  of  the  country,  is  the  Amatungula 
(Carissa  grandiflora)  ;  they  vary  in  size,  from  that  of 
a  large  olive  to  a  small  round  Plum,  they  have  a 
reddish  colour  at  first,  but  change  as  they  ripen  to  a 
dark  violet  hue.  The  flavour  is  an  agreeable  sub¬ 
acid,  and  they  make  excellent  preserves,  which  are 
much  valued  in  Natal,  where  the  fruit  is  known  as 
the  Natal  Plum. 

These  thoughts  concerning  new  sources  of  fruit 
supplies  in  the  winter  season,  when  fresh  fruits  are 
practically  unattainable,  are  brought  to  mind  more 
vividly  by  the  exposition,  in  the  shops  and  markets 
of  London  and  other  large  towns,  of  delicacies,  in  the 
shape  of  preserved  and  crystallised  fruits,  which  are, 
for  the  most,  the  French  exports.  When  we  see  the 
fleshy  fruits  of  the  Almond,  the  small  Cumquats, 
Chinois,  Apricots,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  even  the 
common  Chestnut,  which,  in  its  fresh  state,  is  so 
indigestible,  treated  in  the  way  they  are,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  something  has  not  been  done  to  extend 
the  list,  and  develop  the  resources  which  are  ready 
for  use. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

- - 

AUCUBAS. 

Among  hardy  evergreen  berry-bearing  plants  these 
when  well  done  have  few  rivals,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  know  much  about 
them,  and  they  are  rarely  met  with  now  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  male 
variety,  a  goodly  number  of  kinds  made  their 
appearance,  some  with  very  striking  variegation  and 
others  which  bore  a  most  plentiful  crop  of  berries  on 
plants  in  small  pots  which  made  them  most  suitable 
subjects  for  room  and  conservatory  decoration.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  many  of  these  should  have 
fallen  into  comparative  obscurity,  considering  that 
the  Aucuba  has  few  rivals  as  a  town  plant  in  fore¬ 
courts  and  shrubberies,  and  for  pot  plants  in 
windows  and  on  balconies  it  is  most  valuable.  If 
other  than  the  common  kind  were  brought  into  more 
general  use  the  Aucuba  would,  I  think,  become  yet 
more  popular,  especially  if  seen  well  berried  as  it 
might  be  if  only  a  little  extra  trouble  were  taken  with 
them.  If  those  who  have  a  stock  of  the  common 
kind  would  procure  a  male  plant  and  artificially 
impregnate  the  female  flowers  with  pollen  taken 
from  it,  they  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  those  they 
already  possess,  and  by  sowing  the  seed  when  ripe, 
would  secure  a  stock  of  young  plants  among  which 
some  variation  will  be  sure  to  appear.  Choose 
bright  sunny  weather  in  which  to  fertilize  the 
flowers  with  a  slightly  damp  camel  hair  pencil. 
A  small  male  plant  grown  under  cover  will  produce 
pollen  sufficient  for  a  goodly  number  of  female 
plants,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  a  male 
plant  having  been  planted  in  a  garden  has  fertilized 
the  plants  in  neighbouring  gardens  most  abundantly, 
and  made  the  owner  wonder  considerably  when  they 
found,  much  to  their  surprise,  that  Aucubas  would 
bear  berries. — Japonica. 

TiE  VE@ETIiLE  iAEBEN. 


Late  Peas. 

Prized  as  are  the  earliest  dishes,  the  latest  lots  are 
often  more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  in  some  sheltered 
gardens  it  is  astonishing  how  remarkably  well  these 
do  if  the  season  be  favourable  even  till  November. 
But  it  is  not  all  places  that  are  so  well  situated,  and 
in  some  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  trying  to  get 
very  late  crops,  as  both  frcst  and  damp  are  trouble¬ 
some.  However,  a  dish  of  Peas  so  late  in  the  season 
is  very  acceptable,  and  those  who  have  to  supply  a 
variety  of  vegetables  are  almost  bound  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  question  then  arises  which  are  the 
best  varieties  to  grow  for  that  purpose.  After  being 
supplied  with  some  of  the  finest  marrow  kinds,  people, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  go  back  to  the  inferior 
round- seeded  sorts,  yet  most  growers  advocate  sow¬ 
ing  these  for  the  latest  supplies.  These,  no  doubt, 
would  do  for  those  whose  palates  are  not  of  the 
most  fastidious,  but  where  those  of  the  most 
squeamish  have  to  be  served,  something  of  a 
better  quality  is  needed,  or  complaints  would  soon 
be  loud  and  long. 

Late  Peas  of  the  finest  quality  are  by  no  means 
the  easiest  crop  to  grow,  for  as  the  seed  must  be 
sown  during  the  hot  and  dry  weather,  when  some^ 
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^imes  the  sky  is  like  steel  and  the  soil  like  dust, 
when  all  is  parched  and  void  of  moisture,  when  fly 
and  other  pests  attack  them  before  they  are  well 
through  the  ground,  and  when  all  the  care  possible 
fails  to  induce  them  to  make  a  robust  start,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  so  few  well. filled  pods  are  to  be  seen 
during  the  latest  months.  Now  if  those  intending 
to  secure  a  crop  would  take  the  precaution  to  sow 
thinly  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  too 
recently  dug,  or  if  turned  over  since  we  had  any 
heavy  rain,  it  should  be  well  moistened  and  made 
firm  previous  to  sowing. 

The  seed  should  be  dibbed  in  so  as  to  form  a 
double  row,  the  same  as  is  done  for  Broad  or  Runner 
Beans,  allowing  a  space  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  between 
each  seed.  It  is  the  better  plan  to  prevent  failure  to 
put  two  seeds  together,  and  when  the  plants  are  2  in. 
high  draw  one  out  so  as  to  give  the  other  more 
room.  They  should  be  staked  in  the  same  way  as 
those  sown  thicker,  but  the  haulm  ought  to  be  so 
regulated  that  half  of  it  may  go  to  one  row  of  stakes 
and  half  to  another  ;  in  this  way  there  will  be  more 
light  and  air  circulating  amongst  them,  therefore 
less  fear  of  mildew. 

The  three  finest  varieties  that  I  have  grown  for 
this  purpose  are  Autocrat,  Latest  of  All,  and  Chelsea 
Gem.  The  two  former  should  not  be  sown  later 
than  the  end  of  June,  as  they  are  quite  a  fortnight 
longer  in  making  their  growth  than  the  latter,  and  as 
they  continue  in  bearing  for  some  time  much  of  the 
crop  would  be  lost  if  sowing  was  deferred  till  a  later 
period.  These  usually  grow  to  the  height  of  4  ft., 
but  if  the  season  be  moist  they  may  grow  taller. 
Chelsea  Gem  treated  in  the  same  way  will  usually  go 
to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  which  in  some  respects  is  far 
better,  as  the  rows  of  these  can  be  more  readily 
covered  in  case  of  frost.  Where  temporary  cold 
frames  can  be  had  for  protection,  the  dwarf  kinds 
are  certainly  preferable,  as  they  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  touch  the  glass  when  covered  with  the  lights. 

When  sowing  Peas  to  be  protected  by  temporary 
frames,  it  is  far  the  better  plan  to  dibble  the  seed  in 
single  rows.  If  these  are  put  a  foot  apart  the  seeds 
may  be  inserted  4  in.  from  each  other  in  the  rows  ; 
in  this  way  they  will  get  more  light  and  air  than 
when  sown  thicker,  and  the  rows  put  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  The  haulm  should  always  be  kept  from 
falling  on  to  the  soil,  so  that  it  wilt  be  necessary  to 
put  small  sticks  to  them  for  this  purpose,  for  though 
the  summer  crops  do  not  suffer  through  not  having 
sticks,  those  in  the  autumn  will  do  so  on  account  of 
both  soil  and  air  being  more  moist.  The  flowers, 
too,  will  set  better  if  held  up  so  that  they  may  soon 
dry  after  a  shower.  There  is  little  difference  as  re¬ 
gards  hardiness  between  some  of  the  wrinkled  sorts 
and  the  rounded,  kinds  after  they  have  once  made  a 
start  to  grow,  it  is  in  the  germination  that  the  former 
are  more  tender  on  account  of  their  taking  up  more 
water  before  they  commence  to  grow. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 

— - - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Cattleya  Mendellii  Quorn  House  var. 

This  magnificent  variety  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
collection  of  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  at  Tyntesfield,  Ashton- 
on-Mersey,  and  we  understand  that  either  Mr. 
Hardy  or  his  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Stafford,  will  be 
happy  to  show  it  during  the  ensuing  week  to  any 
orchid  lover  who  may  call  at  Tyntesfield. 

Phalaenopsis  tetraspis. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  cbovate  and  bright 
green.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  P. 
violacea,  and  have  oblong-oval,  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  being  the  smaller.  The  three-lobed 
lip  has  a  ridged,  fleshy  terminal  white  segment, 
covered  with  a  heavy  beard  of  hairs  of  the  same  hue  ; 
the  side  lobes  are  small,  oblong,  erect  and  orange 
with  white  tips.  The  column  is  also  white.  The 
species  was  originally  introduced  in  1881  from  the 
Andaman  Islands.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.  Exhibited 
on  April  24th  by  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Oncidium  sessile. 

The  flowers  of  this  Oncidium  are  of  medium  size 
with  imbricated  segments.  The  oblorg  sepals  are 
golden  yellow,  spotted  with  pale  brown  at  the  base ; 
while  the  petals  are  narrower  but  otherwise  similar. 
The  lip  has  a  transversely  oblong,  emarginate  lamina, 
auricled  at  the  base,  and  golden  ye  How,  spotted  with 


brown  around  the  triangular  toothed  crest.  Award 
of  Merit,  R.H.S.  Exhibited  on  April  24th  by 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Smee’s  var,  Nov.  var. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and  light  in 
colour,  and  a  well  flowered  piece  was  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins), 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  at  the  R.H.S.,  on 
April  24th.  The  oblong  sepals  are  blush  white. 
The  ovate  petals  are  white  with  a  purple 
tip.  The  lip  is  large,  creamy  white,  with  a  small 
purple  tip  and  an  intense  purple  blotch  in  the 
throat.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  showy  variety.  Award 
of  Merit. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

East  India  House. — During  the  past  few  days  the 
weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  admission  of 
plenty  of  fresh  air  without  fear  of  the  plants 
becoming  dry  too  quickly,  as  the  outside  temperature 
has  been  high  and  the  atmosphere  charged  with 
moisture. 

Calanthes. — These  winter-flowering  Orchids  are 
making  good  progress,  and  must  be  kept  going  by 
affording  them  some  stimulant.  Guano,  perhaps,  is 
the  safest  manure  to  use,  but  failing  this  Clay’s 
Fertiliser,  or  drainings  from  the  cowsheds  or  farm¬ 
yard  will  suit  them  well,  being  careful  to  well 
dilute  it. 

Cattleya  House. — Look  out  for  the  little  fly 
that  causes  the  rootgalls  on  the  Cattleyas.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  trouble¬ 
some  with  us  as  in  previous  years,  but  we  have  given 
them  no  quarter.  By  cutting  away  the  roots  so 
affected  when  repotting  the  plants  and  by  keeping  a 
sharp  look  out  for  them  we  have  nearly  got  rid  of 
them. 

Aphis. — These  are,  as  usual,  making  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  young  growths  of  Laelia  anceps  seem  to 
attract  them  most,  but  although  troublesome  they 
are  not  the  worst  of  the  gardener’s  enemies,  as  they 
are  easily  dislodged  with  a  sponge  from  the  large 
plants.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  little 
seedlings  growing  in  the  same  baskets,  as  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  sponge,  but  a  little  tobacco 
powder  will  keep  them  free  from  these  pests. 

Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  which  has  been 
resting,  is  now  pushing  up  strong  spikes,  and  will 
receive  every  encouragement  to  properly  develop 
their  flowers  by  being  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
They  are  subject  to  spot  in  the  leaf  and  bulb,  due,  I 
think,  to  being  kept  too  moist  during  winter  and  to 
imperfect  drainage;  we  find  they  do  best  when  grown 
in  peat  alone. 

Cool  House  :  Oncidium  tigrinum. — Our  plants 
are  rather  late  in  starting  into  growth  this  season, 
which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  allowed 
to  carry  their  spikes'  a  long  time  last  autumn.  They 
are,  however,  breaking  strongly  and  rooting  freely, 
and  will  be  potted  forthwith,  using  as  a  compost 
good  peat  and  live  sphagnum  moss  with  bits  of 
crocks  interspersed  to  keep  everything  sweet. 
Potting  firmly  and  using  as  small  pots  as  possible  is 
a  practice  we  adopt  with  good  results.  They  do 
well  grown  with  the  Odontoglossum  crispums,  but 
should  be  so  placed  that  they  will  get  plenty  of  light. 
The  end  of  the  division  that  gets  the  sun  on  it  most 
is  a  good  place  for  them.  Water  sparingly  until  the 
roots  get  hold  of  the  new  material,  when  they  should 
be  liberally  treated,  as  their  season  of  growth  is  not 
of  the  longest. 

Fire  Heat. — Up  to  within  a  few  days  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  warm  the  pipes  during  the 
night,  so  cold  has  it  been,  but  with  the  agreeable 
change  in  the  temperature  it  will  be  discontinued  in 
this  division. — C. 

- •»- - 

(il^anings  fcom  fb^  JDurlb 
Df  Sctenc^. 

The  Thirst  of  Plants. — A  contemporary  quotes 
the  calculations  of  Haberlandt  concerning  the 
quantity  of  water  given  off  into  the  air  by  an  acre 
of  certain  cereals.  For  instance.  Oats  absorb  570 
tons  of  water  from  an  acre  of  ground.  Wheat  takes 
489  tons,  and  Rye  334  tons.  In  such  a  season  of 
drought  as  1S93  the  question  arises  whence  the 
plants  could  obtain  the  necessary  supply.  A  great 
deal  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
winter  was  carried  away  by  drainage,  and  very  little 
fell  during  the  succeeding  six  months.  The  super¬ 


fluous  water  only  drains  away,  for  every  particle  of 
soil  and  stones  retain  a  thin  film  of  water  by  the 
force  of  cohesion.  The  roots  of  plants  absorb  this 
water  contrary  to  this  force.  As  the  soil  in  contact 
with  the  roots  becomes  dry,  it  draws  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  moister  material  beneath  it.  By  the 
power  of  capillary  attraction  moisture  also  arises 
from  considerable  depths,  so  as  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  upper  strata  of  soil.  This,  then,  is 
the  means  by  which  plants  obtain  their  moisture  in 
periods  of  drought,  and  it  is  an  argument  for  deep 
cultivation,  particularly  in  soils  of  a  hard  or  adhesive 
nature.  When  loosened  up  and  broken  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  the  roots  of  plants  are  enabled  to 
penetrate  deeper  in  quest  of  moisture  and  food, 
while  capillary  attraction  is  also  rendered  more  active. 
When  the  top  six  or  eight  inches  only  is  turned 
over,  the  subsoil,  particularly  of  ploughed  land,  gets 
so  hardened  and  encrusted  that  roots  can  neither 
penetrate  it  nor  can  moisture  ascend  from  below  in 
the  necessary  quantity.  Vegetation  under  those 
conditions,  inevitably  suffers  even  in  seasons  with  an 
average  rainfall. 

Plants  of  the  Desert. — The  same  wur’ter  quotes 
Deherain’s  observations  that  the  roots  of  Wheat 
sometimes  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
6  ft.  He  also  says  that  the  botanist  Wolkens 
corroborates  the  fact  that  plants,  when  left  to  their 
own  resources  in  a  dry  climate,  send  down  long  taper¬ 
ing  roots  to  great  depths  in  the  soil  as  a  last  resource 
to  find  the  required  moisture.  The  last  mentioned 
botanist  made  his  observations  during  the  course  of 
his  voyage  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  All  this  may 
apply  to  plants  in  those  countries,  because  the 
plants  themselves  are  different.  It  is  stated  that 
plants  which  never  exceed  a  hand’s  length  above  the 
soil,  have  a  root  as  thick  as  the  thumb  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  taper  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger  at  the 
depth  of  two  yards.  Plants  of  the  desert  have  be¬ 
come  adapted  to  their  surroundings  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  development ;  and  neither  the  wild  nor 
cultivated  plants  in  this  country  would  act  in  the 
same  way  in  a  droughty  season,  nor  perhaps  in  a 
hundred  of  them.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  get  killed  outright. 
The  Wheat  is  naturally  a  deep  rooting  plant,  and 
more  adapted  for  a  dry  climate  than  either  Oats  or 
Barley  which  are  shallow-rooted.  Even  our  forest 
trees  suffered  greatly  in  the  south  of  England  last 
year,  and  the  Limes  in  many  cases  were  almost 
leafless  before  midsummer.  Onions  and  Leeks  are 
deep  rooting  plants,  and  when  the  soil  is  deeply 
cultivated  it  can  be  seen  to  be  permeated  to  a  great 
depth  with  the  roots  of  those  plants,  but  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Leeks  when  trenching  in  the  autumn. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips.  All 
these  plants  are  naturally  adapted  to  exist  in  dry 
soil  in  a  wild  state,  and  under  cultivation  only  show 
off  their  natural  characteristics  in  a  more  marked 
degree.  The  Narras  Plant  (Acanthosicyos  horrida) 
is  so  adapted  to  live  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Dammara 
Land,  that  it  cannot  be  induced  to  thrive  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  under  cultivation  in  this 
country.  The  roots  in  a  wild  state  travel  enormous 
distances  in  quest  of  moisture,  but  horizontally 
rather  than  perpendicularly. 

Other  Plants  of  the  Desert.— Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  certain  classes  of  plants  almost  adopt 
the  other  extreme  in  their  methods  of  counteracting 
drought.  The  Cacti,  Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas,  Cotyledons,  and  various  other  fleshy- 
stemmed  or  fleshy-leaved  subjects  have  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  root  systems.  As  a  rule  a  moderately  stout 
top  root  with  a  few  branches  to  hold  them  in  the 
soil  is  the  most  they  possess.  When  rain  does  fall 
they  greedily  absorb  the  moisture  till  their  tissues  are 
gorged.  They  have  the  faculty  of  retaining  this  water 
so  that  they  can  pass  through  protracted  periods  of 
drought  unharmed.  The  water  in  their  tissues  serves 
as  asupply  of  moisture  always  at  hand  ;  and  though 
some  of  the  plants  have  smooth,  fleshy  leaves, 
others  are  leafless  and  consist  of  a  greatly  thickened 
fleshy  stem  which  serves  the  same  purpose.  Some 
of  these  are  densely  covered  with  spines  or  coarse, 
wooly  hairs,  which  serve  to  break  the  force  of  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  fact  keep  the 
plants  cooler  than  if  entirely  devoid  of  these 
appendages.  All  this  is  adaptation  to  surroundings, 
and  neither  of  the  plants  can  change  their  habit 
and  characters  even  when  taken  in  hand  by  the 
cultivator,  who  must  imitate  the  conditions  the 
plants  enjoy  in  a  wild  state  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  according  to  the  plants  he  has  taken  under  his 
care. 
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The  Florists’  Tulip. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  probability  that  there  will  be 
a  revival  of  Tulip  culture  in  the  South  of  England? 
After  a  long  interval,  a  competitive  Exhibition  of 
Florists’ Tulips  was  recently  held  in  London.  One 
looked  in  vain  for  London-grown  flowers,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
grown  at  Surbiton,  most  of  the  blooms  came  from 
distant  parts,  mainly  from  Llandudno  and  Cardiff. 
And  yet  time  was— forty  and  fifty  years  ago— when 
the  London  district  possessed  not  a  few  beds  of 
gaudy  Tulips.  Such  experienced  growers  as  Groom, 
Goldham,  Edwards,  Williams,  Norman,  Lawrence, 
and  others  grew  and  exhibited  ;  and  further  afield 
were  Turner,  Sanders,  Hunt,  Betteridge,  Headly, 
and  many  more.  In  1864,  when  I  was  living  at 
Walworth,  and  cam.e  to  London  daily  by  rail  to 
Blackfriars,  I  could  during  the  month  of  May  look 
down  from  the  railway  carriage  on  to  many  a  tiny 
bed  of  Tulips ; — carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  a 
mine  of  rare  golden  pleasure  to  their  growers.  All 
the  metropolitan  growers  who  used  to  hold  fine 
exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere 
have  passed  away  ;  gone  also  are  the  bulbs  they 
grew,  never  perhaps  to  come  back  to  us  again.  The 
areas  of  Tulip  growing  arc  now  confined  to  Stock- 
port,  Oldham,  and  the  regions  of  Manchester,  in 
the  county  of  Lancashire ;  and  in  and  around 
Wakefield  and  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire. 

The  conjecture  is  that  it  has  been  led  up  from 
Gesner’s  'Tulip— Tulipa  Gesneriana.  This,  as  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  remarked,  “  in  habit  of  growth 
and  time  of  flowering,  corresponds  with  the  Florists' 
Tulip,  but  the  latter  exhibits  a  wonderful  variance 
from  it  in  every  property  of  form  or  marking  that  a 
Tulip  can  possess.  In  T.  Gesneriana  we  see  the 
inky  base  which  clouds  the  eye  like  an  eclipse  ;  and 
there  are  the  stained  filaments  which,  when  pure, 
add  so  much  to  the  distinctness  of  the  bold  black 
anthers.” 

It  is  said  that  the  progenitor  of  the  Florists’  Tulip 
was  introduced  from  Constantinople  to  Western 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Conrad  Gesner  stated  that  he  first  saw  it  in  the  year 
1559  in  a  garden  at  Ausberg,  belonging  to  the  learned 
Councillor  Herwart,  a  man  very  famous  in  his  day 
for  his  collection  of  exotics.  The  bulbs  were,  it 
was  said,  sent  to  this  person  by  a  friend  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  where  the  flower  had  long  been  a  favourite. 
It  is  stated  in  ”  Martin’s  Edition  of  Miller  ” 
that  a  merchant  of  Antwerp  had  a  cargo  of 
Tulip  roots  as  early  as  1562,  and  taking  them  for  a 
sort  of  onion,  ordered  some  to  be  roasted  under  the 
embers  and  ate  them  with  oil  and  vinegar  like 
common  onions  ;  the  remainder  he  planted  in  the 
kitchen  garden  amongst  the  cabbages,  where  most  of 
them  perished,  except  a  few  that  George  Rye,  a 
merchant  of  Mechlin,  took  under  his  care,  which 
produced  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  England 
about  1600 — during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  period  of  the  Tulipomania  in  Holland  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  history  that  no  further  reference 
to  it  is  necessary  in  this  relation.  But  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  flower  that  could  not  lay  claim 
either  to  the  variety  found  in  the  Rose,  or  its  delight¬ 
ful  perfume,  should  have  obtained  so  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  so  prudent  a  people  as  the  Dutch. 

The  richness  found  in  the  flower  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  poets,  and  they  have  voiced  their 
admiration  in  verse.  Cowley  is  loud  in  its  praise, 
for  he  says  : — 

”  The  Tulip  next  appeared,  all  over  gay. 

But  wanton,  full  of  pride  and  full  of  play : 

The  world  can't  show  a  dye  but  here  has  place. 
Nay,  by  new  mixtures  she  can  change  her  face  ; 
Purple  and  gold  are  both  beneath  her  care. 

The  richest  needlework  she  loves  to  wear  ; 

Her  only  study  is  to  please  the  eye. 

And  to  outshine  the  rest  in  finery.” 

At  the  exhibition  above  mentioned  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  florist 
divides  his  Tulips  were  seen — the  breeder  or  seedling 
form  ;  and  the  bizarres,  the  Roses  and  byblcemens. 
The  breeder  stage  is  represented  by  a  self,  or  shaded 
self-coloured  form,  and  it  is  "  only  those  which  are 
pure  in  the  base  and  have  unstained  filaments  which 
are  selected  for  culture.  These  two  points  are  de- 
ided  as  soon  as  the  young  seedlings  bloom  but 


whether  perfect  marking  also  will  be  gained  when 
the  flower  ‘breaks’  or  ‘rectifies’  is  a  question  of 
further  and  indeed  indefinite  time.  Those  who  raise 
seedlings  take  seed  from  what  are  termed  broken 
feathered  or  flamed  flowers  ;  the  seedlings,  with  very 
rare  exception  indeed,  are  found  to  be  self-coloured. 
Patience  is  indeed  needed,  and  a  lasting  enthusiasm 
also,  on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of 
raising  Tulips.’’  The  seedlings  do  not  flower  until 
they  are  five  or  six  years-old,  and  then  comes  a  time 
of  waiting — sometimes  of  very  weary  waiting — be¬ 
fore  the  self  flower  breaks  from  its  transient  to  its 
permanent  character.  When  it  will  do  this  no  one 
,  knows.  An  old  grower  of  Tulips  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  some  breeder  Tulips  which  he 
raised  from  seeds  thirty  years  ago,  and  though  he 
had  grown  them  carefully  year  by  year,  they  still  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  Many  of  the  breeder  or  self¬ 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  so  it  is  a  custom  to 
have  classes  for  breeders  at  our  Tulip  exhibitions  ; 
some  are  almost  black,  some  violet  and  purple, 
others — in  the  case  of  the  bizarres — deep  brown, 
orange-brown,  &c. ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Rose 
breeders  they  are  scarlet,  or  brilliant  crimson,  rose, 
and  silvery-pink  ;  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
many  of  the  most  attractive  among  them,  when  they 
break,  become  poor  and  inferior  things,  and  as  such 
have  no  value  for  exhibition  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  ugly  breeder,  provided  it  has  a  pure  base 
and  good  form,  will  break  into  a  flower  of  startling 
beauty — pure,  •  definite,  and  rich  in  its  markings. 
The  flower  puts  off  the  undress  coat  of  self-colour 
and  practically  throws  it  aside,  and  assumes  the 
utterly  differegt  and  more  exalted  character  of  the 
feathered  or  flamed  estate.  Form  is  unaltered,  but 
stature  is  diminished.  Wonderful  change !  The 
why  and  wherefore  no  man  knoweth  :  it  is  hidden  in 
the  silent  mystery  of  the  plant’s  life. 

When  a  Tulip  passes  from  the  self  or  breeder 
stage  to  the  rectified  character,  it  is  termed  broken. 
To  be  in  perfect  character  it  must  be  either 
"  feathered  ”  or  ”  flamed,”  as  the  two  distinct  styles 
of  marking  are  termed.  A  ‘‘feathered”  Tulip  is 
one  in  which  the  colouring  is  laid  on  in  various 
styles  of  feathering  or  pencilling  round  the  edge  only 
of  each  petal.  To  be  a  perfect  flower  the  feather 
should  not  break  off,  or  ”  skip,”  anywhere  round  the 
petal  edge  before  it  naturally  ceases  near  the  base  of 
the  flower.  In  lightly -feathered  flowers  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  trial  for  the  pencilling  to  get  safely  round  the 
petal-top,  and  a  slight  beam  of  colour,  descending  a 
little  down  the  petal  centre  from  the  top,  is  both 
allowable  and  helpful,  as  a  kind  of  keystone  to  the 
arch  of  colour,  strengthening  it  at  the  most  critical 
point.  Any  stray  dash  of  colour  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  petal  is  a  fault  according  to  its  size  or 
frequency  ;  but  a  perfectly  feathered  flower,  with  a 
little  colour  in  the  wrong  place,  would  rank  higher 
than  one  with  a  spotless  petal,  but  with  a  ”  skip  ”  in 
the  feather.  A  ”  flamed  ”  is  a  flower  of  much 
bolder  and  figured  type.  There  must  be  the 
feathered  edge,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  are 
strong  beams  or  flames  and  flashes  of  colour  spring¬ 
ing  from  near  the  base,  and  striking  btjidly  up  the 
centre  and  towards  the  edge  of  each  petal.  Both 
flame  and  feather  should  allow  room  for  sufficient 
of  the  ground  colour  to  be  left  pure  and  clear 
between  them,  otherwise  the  flower  is  heavy,  with 
an  overloaded  look  about  it. 

The  number  of  petals  is  a  point  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  Tulip  as  an 
exhibition  flower.  It  must  possess  neither  less  nor 
more  than  six  petals.  Four  petals  make  a  square 
flower  which  lacks  the  full  rounded  finish  that  the 
florist  loves  ;  five  or  seven  form  a  lopsided  bloom  ; 
eight  incline  to  the  octagonal  form.  The  normal 
form  of  the  Tulip  cup  being  round,  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  than  six  petals  is  undesirable,  as 
detracting  from  the  symmetry  of  the  flower. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  foregoing  to  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  paper  on  the  Florists’  Tulip 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  If  on  that  occasion 
some  diagrams  could  have  been  employed  to 
illustrate  the  different  types  of  the  flower,  the  vary¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  Tulip  would  have  been 
much  better  understood  and  appreciated.  Other¬ 
wise,  to  speak  to  the  people  about  the  Tulip  without 
blooms  to  illustrate  points  or  the  use  of  coloured 
diagrams  is  of  very  little  value,  because  the  present- 
day  knowledge  of  this  interesting  flower  is  so  very 
slight. — R.  D. 


Pansy  Exhibition  at  Tamworth. 
Notwithstanding  its  early  date.  May  23rd,  and  the 
prevalence  of  heavy  storms  about  the  country,  frosts, 
and  cold  east  winds,  there  was  a  very  creditable  dis¬ 
play,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  unfavourable 
weather  there  would  have  been  an  unusually  great 
muster  of  growers  and  flowers.  The  principal 
class,  that  for  forty-eight  blooms  open  to  the  dis¬ 
trict,  trade  growers  brought  out  four  good  exhibits. 
First,  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  Glasgow ;  second, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B.  ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  N.B.  For  twenty-four 
Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Bailey, 
Sunderland ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Smellie ;  third,  Mr. 
Campbell.  For  twelve  fancy  Pansies,  distinct  : 
First,  Mr.  Smellie  ;  second,  Mr.  Campbell ;  third, 
Mr.  Irvine.  For  twelve  -seedlings,  distinct  :  First, 
Mr.  Smellie;  second,  Mr.  Irvine. 

In  the  local  trade  classes  there  were  two  exhibitors. 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  who  were  first 
for  forty-eight, first  for  twenty-four,  second  for  twelve, 
first  for  six,  and  first  for  twelve  seedlings  ;  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  who  was  second  for 
forty-eight,  second  for  twenty-four,  first  for  twelve 
blooms,  and  he  also  staged  a  large  collection  not  for 
competition,  but  his  blooms  had  evidently  been  in¬ 
sufficiently  protected  during  the  bad  weather. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs  residing  within  twelve 
miles  of  Tamworth,  Mr.  Robert  Hannah,  Atherstone, 
was  first  for  twelve  blooms,  second  for  six,  first  for 
four  blooms  of  one  sort,  and  second  for  six  seedlings. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fowler,  Tamworth,  second  for  twelve, 
first  for  six,  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  Tamworth,  took  the 
third  prize,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Watson,  Water  Ort  on, 
was  first  for  six  seedlings.  Mr.  Johnston,  Hints 
Hall  Gardens,  Tamworth,  was  a  successful  exhibitor 
of  Violas  in  two  classes,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gabb, 
Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  was  first  with  a  grand 
lot  of  twelve  sprays. 

Classes  were  provided  for  local  Carnation  growers 
residing  in  seven  home  counties.  For  twenty -four 
blooms  of  fancy  Pansies,  distinct  :  First,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nadin,  Alveston,  Derby;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Whitehead,  Leicester ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Parson, 
Newport,  Salop.  For  twelve  fancies,  distinct :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Egginton,  Wolverhampton;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Nadin  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Haime,  Longton,  Staffordshire. 
For  six  fancies,  distinct  :  First,  Mr.  Whitehead ; 
second,  Mr.  Nadin  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Christies,  Shifnal, 
Salop.  Other  classes  were  open  to  all  amateurs,  and 
for  twenty-four  fancies,  distinct  :  F'irst,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Christie,  Shifnal  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Egginton, 
Wolverhampton.  For  twelve  fancy  Pansies,  dis¬ 
tinct  (prizes  given  by  Mr.  J.  Irvine, Tighnabruaich)  : 
First,  Mr.  Fredk.  Steele,  Hanley,  Staffordshire ; 
second,  Mr.  Egginton  ;  third,  Mr.  Christie.  For  six 
fancies,  distinct  :  First,  Mr.  Egginton  ;  second,  Mr. 
Christie. 

In  class  twenty-one,  for  six  sprays  of  Violas, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South  Woodford,  Essex, 
was  a  strong  first,  and  a  silver  medal  was  also 
awarded  to  him  for  twenty-two  sprays  of  fine  quality 
admirably  set  up. 

Handsome  prizes  in  jewellery  were  given  for 
wreaths,  bouquets,  baskets,  and  sprays  of  Viola  or 
Pansy  blooms  with  Fern  or  other  foliage.  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons  took  the  lead,  and  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Sons,  Perkins  of  Leamington,  Thewks  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Johnston,  and  others  exhibited,  and  this  class 
of  work  was  much  admired. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  seedling  fancy  Pansies  : — Constance  Steel, 
Mrs.  John  Smellie,  and  Wm.  Crosbie,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Glasgow  ;  David  Douglas,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre  ;  Miss  Morton  and  Miss 
Witney,  by  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich ;  to 
Queen  of  Beauties,  from  Mr.  John  Bradley, 
Belfast,  and  to  a  lovely  new  Viola,  George  Lord, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Smellie,  and  which  also  won  the 
special  prize  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  McKee,  Belfast, 
for  the  finest  new  Viola  (three  blooms)  in  the 
exhibition. 

- - - 

Veronica  saxatilis. — Although  this  will  grow  in 
any  ordinary  border  it  is  a  typical  plant  for  rock- 
work,  growing  about  3  in.  to  6  in.  high.  Numerous 
barren  procumbent  shoots  cover  the  ground,  and 
from  amongst  these  many  others  grow- upright  and 
bear  the  relatively  large  flowers  which  are  of  a  deep 
purplish-blue  with  a  deeper  purple  zone  round  the 
eye. 
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DENDROBIUM  SPECIOSUM  VAR. 
HILLII. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  is  not  particularly 
desirable,  because  its  small  buff-yellow  flowers  do 
not  expand  profusely  as  a  rule.  Their  great  number 
and  their  fragrance,  however,  offer  some  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  lack  of  value  in  other  directions.  The 
variety  Hillii  is  the  best  of  all  the  forms  of  it  that 
have  yet  been  introduced,  and  not  only  so,  but  pro¬ 
duces  the  largest  and  most  massive  spikes  of  any 
species  of  Dendrobium  yet  seen  in  cultivation.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
shows  the  habit  of  a  well  flowered  plant  very  much 
reduced,  and  on  the  right  a  portion  of  a  spike 
more  nearly  natural  size  to  show  the  form  of  the 
individual  flowers,  with  two  views  of  the  lip.  The 
stems  of  the  type  are  g  ins.  to  12  ins.  long,  and  bear 
three  or  four  leathery  leaves  8  in.  to  10  in.  long  at 


INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  being  advised  that  cater¬ 
pillars  and  other  insects  are  now  present  in  numbers 
on  fruit  trees,  consider  it  desirable  to  re-publish  the 
following  information  with  regard  to  remedial 
measures  to  be  taken  against  them,  which  have  at 
various  times  been  suggested  in  particular  cases  : — 

Upon  examination  of  fruit  trees,  and  especially 
Apple  and  Damson  trees,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
caterpillars  are  at  work  eating  the  forming  fruit  and 
the  leaves. 

The  caterpillars  at  first  are  greyish,  and  so  small 
as  to  escape  notice  unless  attention  is  specially 
directed  to  them,  but  they  can  be  found  in  alarming 
numbers  in  many  orchards  and  fruit  plantations, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  check  their  progress. 

In  the  later  stages  the  caterpillars  are  light  green, 
and  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

Firstly. — It  should  be  noted  that  syringing  the 


4th.— 8  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  2  lbs.  of  finely 
ground  hellebore,  and  a  quart  of  paraffin,  boiled  and 
well  stirred  together.  This  is  sufficient  for  100 
gallons  of  water. 

The  soft  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  tub  with  hot  water. 
The  quassia  chips  are  boiled  in  water  and  put  into 
another  tub.  Where  paraffin  is  used  it  should  be 
well  stirred  up  with  boiling  soap  and  water  before  it 
is  mixed  with  the  cold  water.  Water  carts,  ordinary 
barrels,  or  wine  casks  set  upon  frames  with  wheels, 
should  be  brought  full  of  water  to  where  the 
materials  are  being  prepared,  either  at  the  farm 
buildings  or  in  an  extemporised  shed  with  a  copper 
in  it,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  soft  soap  and  other 
ingredients  added.  The  Eclair  and  other  similar 
hand  machines  can  be  used  for  small  Apple  trees. 
Plum  and  Damson  trees,  and  for  Filbert  and  Cob 
Nut  trees,  which  are  also  badly  infested. 

It  is  important  that  syringing  should  be  done  at 
once,  as  to  be  effective  it  must  be  commenced  early. 


Dendrobium  speciosum  var.  Hillii. 


the  top.  The  variety  Hillii  differs  in  having  longer 
stems  and  leaves  when  the  plant  is  grown  to  its 
fullest  capabilities,  when  as  many  as  five  leaves  may 
surmount  the  stems.  The  massive  racemes  are 
also  longer  and  more  densely  set  with  bloom  ;  as  many 
as  three  of  them  are  often  produced  from  near  the 
top  of  the  stem,  so  that  a  well-grown  plant  is  hand¬ 
some  indeed.  The  flowers  are  also  larger,  expand 
freely,  and  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection  ; 
they  are  creamy-white  with  purple  spots  upon  the 
lip.  It  is  a  native  of  Queensland  in  Australia,  and 
does  not  seem  to  extend  so  far  to  the  south  as  the 
more  typical  form.  Some  of  the  Australian  Den- 
drobes  are  pretty,  while  others  can  only  be  termed 
interesting  and  curious,  but  that  under  notice  is  indeed 
showy  and  well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  It 
has  the  quality  of  retaining  its  leaves  while  in  bloom, 
for  they  are  evergreen. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower's  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A. 
Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chambeilain, 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  information  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Optrations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
8V0.5  by7j),price2s.  6d.;  post  free,  2S.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden- 
IHG  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Stiand,  London,  W.C. 


trees  infested  with  caterpillars  has  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  in  many  cases  in  previous  seasons  ;  it  has 
been  more  particularly  useful  in  respect  of  Plum, 
Damson,  and  small  Apple  trees.  The  large  old 
Apple  trees  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
garden  engines  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  only 
in  Hop-growing  districts  where  Hop-washing 
machines  are  generally  used  that  the  systematic 
syringing  of  large  standard  trees  has  been  adopted. 
These  machines  can  be  moved  about  easily  enough 
in  orchards.  In  plantations,  with  fruit  bushes  under 
the  standards,  it  is  more  difficult  to  move  them 
about  and  to  get  the  supplies  of  liquid  brought 
through  the  thick  undergrowth. 

The  mixtures  to  be  employed  for  syringing  fruit 
trees  are — 

ist.— The  extract  of  10  lbs.  of  quassia,  obtained 
by  boiling  quassia  in  water,  to  100  gallons  of  water 
and  7  lbs.  of  soft  soap. 

2nd. — The  extract  of  5  lbs.  of  quassia  to  100 
gallons  af  water,  with  6  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  4  pints 
paraffin,  well  stirred. 

3rd. — The  extract  of  5  lbs.  of  quassia  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  with  6  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  4  pints 
of  Calvert's  carbolic  acid.  No.  5. 


Directly  there  are  signs  of  infestation  the  process 
should  be  begun.  As  the  hatching  out  of  caterpillars 
is  not  simultaneous,  but  is  extended  over  some  days, 
the  syringing  must  be  renewed. 

Secondly. — Some  fruit  growers  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  have  tried  the  arsenical  insecticides 
used  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  this 
countryon  account  of  their  poisonous  properties.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  they  should  be  fully  tried. 

There  are  two  special  substances  of  this  nature. 
The  one,  "  Paris  Green,"  or  “Emerald  Green,"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  several  American  and 
Canadian  entomologists. 

Professor  Lintner,  the  Entomologist  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  fruit  growers 
who  do  not  use  Paris  Green  as  a  remedy  against 
caterpillars  infesting  fruit  trees  are  guilty  of  culp¬ 
able  negligence.  Professor  Lintner  believes  that  the 
produce  of  fruit  land  may  be  doubled  by  the  judicious 
use  of  this  substance. 

A  full  trial  of  this  is  urged.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken  to  observe  strictly  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  its  use,  or  injury  will  be  caused  to  the 
foliage  and  blossoms. 
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The  latest  advice  from  experienced  practical 
entomologists  is  to  put  ilb.  of  Paris  Green,  in  the 
form  of  paste,  which  is  far  better  than  powder,  into 
from  165  to  200  gallons  of  water. 

The  mixture  must  be  kept  well  stirred  in  order 
that  the  solution  may  be  maintained  at  an  uniform 
strength. 

The  object  is  not  to  dislodge  the  caterpillars,  but 
to  poison  their  food  with  the  arsenical  solutions 
which  should  fall  like  gentle  rain  upon  the  leaves 
and  blossoms.  For  this  purpose  fine  “rose”  jets 
should  be  used.  Riley’s  “  cyclone  nozzle  “is  used 
in  America.  The  Vermorel  nozzle  is  also  a  good 
distributor. 

The  other  arsenical  compound  is  “London  Purple,” 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  and 
composed  of  lime  and  arsenious  acid. 

One  pound  of  London  Purple  should  be  mixed 
with  from  160  to  180  gallons  of  water,  and  kept  well 
stirred,  being  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Paris  Green,  sprayed  on  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew 
or  mist,  and  not  squirted  violently  upon  the  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

London  Purple  can  be  obtained  as  a  powder,  and 
in  a  fluid  form  ready  for  mixing  with  water.  It  is 
as  poisonous  as  Paris  Green. 

Stock  must  not  be  put  on  grass  in  orchards  where 
these  arsenical  solutions  have  been  used  on  the  fruit 
trees  until  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  and 
rains  have  fallen  ;  nor  must  they  be  used  where  bush 
fruits  for  early  picking  and  vegetables  are  grown 
under  the  trees. 

Three  or  four  days  will  elapse  before  the  effect  of 
these  solutions  is  apparent,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  repeat  the  applications. 

These  solutions  can  be  put  on  with  hop -washing 
engines,  ordinary  garden  engines,  the  Eclair,  hydro- 
nettes,  and  other  pail  engines.  Syringing  with  Paris 
Green,  London  Purple,  and  other  solutions  recom¬ 
mended  above,  will  be  equally  detrimental  to  the 
Apple  blossom  weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum)  now 
present  in  large  numbers,  and  to  the  Apple  sucker 
(Psylla  mail),  which  is  causing  unprecedented  harm 
in  many  localities. 

[Copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.] 

- - - 

FRUIT  THINNING. 

When  there  is  an  abundant  set  of  fruit,  this  question 
of  thinning  becomes  of  paramount  importance.  Yet 
with  the  exception  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Apricots,  very  many  pay  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  it,  but  allow  Nature  to  pursue  her  own  course  year 
after  year,  although  it  frequently  happens  that  owing 
to  their  own  negligence  they  either  have  a  heavy  crop 
of  small  and  worthless  fruit,  or  very  little,  and  perhaps 
none  at  all,  because  owing  to  the  heavy  strain  cast 
upon  the  energies  of  the  tree  in  its  efforts  to  carry 
a  prodigious  crop  it  to  a  certain  extent  becomes 
exhausted.  In  such  cases  Nature  takes  matters  in 
its  own  hands,  and  rids  itself  of  the  burden  long 
before  the  harvest  comes.  By  a  timely  reduction  in 
the  number  of  fruit  set  calamities  of  this  kind  would 
often  be  averted ;  thinning  out  will  be  a  safe-guard 
against  both  these  evils,  and  finer  better  coloured 
and  flavoured  fruit  will  be  obtained.  One  large  or 
even  medium  sized  fruit  is  of  far  more  value  than 
three  or  four  small,  woody  and  often  flavourless 
specimens.  Some  discretion  is  needed  as  to  when 
and  to  what  extent  thinning  out  is  done,  young  vigo¬ 
rous  trees  being  capable  of  carrying  heavier  crops 
than  older  or  feebler  ones,  and  a  proportionately 
heavy  crop  will  serve  as  a  check  upon  undue 
luxuriance,  and  help  the  plant  into  a  staid  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  condition.  A  safe  rule  for  weak  growing  trees  is 
to  crop  lightly,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried 
out  should  largely  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  facilities  for  watering  and  root  room. 
Where  watering  can  be  efficiently  done  when  required, 
trees  can  carry  heavier  crops  than  where  from  the 
lack  of  it  they  have  to  remain  dry  at  the  root. 
When  thinning,  always  remove  mis-shapen  and  ill- 
placed  fruit  first,  and  where  there  are  clusters  reduce 
to  one  and  two  and  take  away  any  injured  by  insects. 
Possibly  no  fruits  suffer  more  from  overloading  than 
Pears  and  Apples,  the  produce  being  often  almost 
worthless  from  this  cause  alone. —  IV.  B.  G. 


Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  2d.  Publisher, 
Gar£>ening  World,  i,  Clement’s  Idd,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST 

AT  CHISWICK. 

The  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  21st  ult.  will  make 
itself  felt  in  many  quarters  all  through  the  summer, 
and  will  doubtless  be  remembered  for  years  to  come. 
Those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  summer 
bedding  completed  as  early  as  possible,  will  be  more 
careful  in  the  future  not  to  commence  so  early  as 
they  did  in  1894.  Last  year,  in  some  cases.  Scarlet 
Runners  were  above  ground  in  March,  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  venture  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  apt  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  various 
, other  subjects.  We  made  a  general  survey  of  the 
crops  the  other  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  noted  the 
effects  of  a  late  frost  upon  trees  and  shrubs  as  well 
as  permanent  crops  that  must  take  their  chance  in 
the  open  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  The  warm 
weather  in  March  and  April  hurried  on  vegetation, 
so  that  everything  was  really  early.  The  latter  half 
of  May  was  very  cold,  and  checked  the  growth  of 
various  things  considerably.  Then  came  the  crown¬ 
ing  evil  in  the  frost  of  the  21st  ult.,  which  ranged 
from  6®  to  10®  in  different  localities. 

Many  will  remember  that  Court  Pendu  Plat  used 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  wise  Apple,  because  it 
blossomed  late  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf, 
thereby  affording  shelter  to  the  flowers  against  a 
late  frost.  This  year  has  taught  us  that  a  frost 
about  the  third  week  of  May  is  as  mischievous  or 
more  so  than  a  frost  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
April.  All  the  early  Apples  had  set  their  fruits  and 
were  practically  out  of  danger  before  the  advent  of 
the  frost.  Annie  Elizabeth  is  a  late-flowering 
variety,  and  to  all  appearances  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fruits  are  injured  and  will  fall  away.  The 
young  shoots  and  leaves  at  the  growing  tips  have 
been  injured,  while  the  fruits  are  safe,  and  a  heavy 
crop  in  most  cases.  Lord  SuflSeld  has  suffered  more 
in  this  respect  than  other  varieties.  The  young 
leaves  are  browned,  often  twisted,  and  curled  ;  they 
have  evidently  been  damaged  likewise  by  being 
lashed  about  by  the  wind,  and  this  injury  would 
seem  to  have  favoured  an  attack  by  mildew,  for  the 
older  leaves  are  quite  clean.  To  a  smaller  extent 
the  same  effects  may  be  seen  on  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Cellini,  Mank’s  Codlin,  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
Irish  Peach.  All  the  trees  are  only  a  few  year’s  old, 
and  mostly  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  On  the  whole 
the  results  show  that  early  and  even  all  except  the 
latest  flowering  trees  may  escape  a  frost  in  May. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears  have  not  been 
injured  as  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  and  the  crop 
in  many  cases  will  be  heavy. 

Strawberries  present  an  interesting  case.  We 
have  previously  had  occasion  to  note  that  the 
earliest  and  consequently  the  flowers  giving  rise 
to  the  best  fruits  have  been  killed  by  a  late  frost. 
On  this  occasion  vegetation  was  in  advance  owing  to 
the  warm  weather  of  March  and  April.  The  early 
blossoms  of  Strawberries  had  expanded  and  set 
their  fruit  before  the  frost  came  and  destroyed  the 
next  set  of  flowers.  Curiously  enough  both  petals 
and  stamens  seem  quite  uninjured,  but  the  receptacle 
with  their  young  ovaries  have  been  rendered  tough, 
spongy  and  black.  Since  the  frost  happened  other 
flowers  have  opened  and  seem  altogether  uninjured. 
The  first  developed  flower  stems  of  some  varieties, 
such  as  Noble,  Sovereign,  Eleanor,  Wonderful,  and 
Belle  du  Bourg  la  Reine,  are  dwarf  and  lie  close  to 
the  ground,  where  they  are  more  or  less  protected 
by  the  leaves.  This  would  help  them  to  escape 
injury,  but  after  they  are  set  and  commence  to  swell 
it  is  evident  they  are  much  hardier  than  the  newly 
developed  blossoms.  Had  the  frost  occurred  when 
the  first  flowers  opened,  the  best  fruits  would  have 
been  lost.  As  it  is  a  fair  average  crop  may  yet  be 
expected  where  the  crops  are  at  the  same  stage  of 
advancement  as  those  at  Chiswick.  The  flower 
stems  of  President,  Helen  Glaede,  and  British  Queen 
are  taller,  more  erect,  and  the  earliest  and  best 
flowers  destroyed.  Keen’s  Seedling  and  White 
Knight  have  short  stems,  and  the  best  fruits  have 
mostly  escaped  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Waterloo, 
which  is  late.  The  old  and  small  fruited  Black 
Prince  has  set  a  good  crop.  Most  of  the  above 
observations  were  made  on  a  young  plantation  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  an  older  one,  the  greater  quantity  of 
foliage  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  protecting  the 
flowers  to  some  extent.  A  plantation  amongst 
Apple  trees  and  sheltered  by  them  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  from  frost  in  the  least. 


Potatos  and  Scarlet  Runners  have  suffered  more 
than  anything.  On  an  open  square  of  ground 
towards  the  south-west  portion  of  the  garden,  they 
must  have  seemed  utterly  destroyed  on  the  day  after 
the  frost ;  since  then  they  have  partly  recuperated. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  some  varieties  are 
more  hardy  than  others.  For  instance  Belle  de 
Fontenay  and  Internationale  have  only  lost  a  few  of 
the  leaves  that  were  newly  expanded  when  the  frost 
occurred.  Rushcliffe  Beauty  and  Oxford  Perfection 
have  suffered  to  a  slightly  greater  extent.  These 
four  varieties  form  as  many  contiguous  lines  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  the  grounds,  and  might  have 
received  some  shelter  from  the  adjoining  Pear  trees, 
but  other  varieties  on  either  side  of  them  are  greatly 
cut  up,  a  fact  which  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
varietal  difference.  All  the  rest  have  been  sadly 
destroyed,  and  some  of  the  worst  cases  are  those  of 
Wrangler,  G.  S.  Eaton,  Beauty  of  Oxford,  George 
Dickson,  Tait’s  Seedling  No.  4,  Eclipse,  and  Pride 
of  Tonbridge.  The  side  buds  in  most  cases  are  safe, 
and  the  terminal  ones,  as  a  rule,  have  escaped,  so 
that  the  stems  have  commenced  to  sprout  again. 
What  effect  the  severe  crippling  of  the  foliage  will 
have  upon  the  crop  remains  to  be  seen.  Another 
plantation  not  far  from  here  has  suffered  to  a 
similar  extent,  but  one  to  three  plants  at  the 
northern  end  of  each  line  and  close  to  a  Box  hedge, 
sheltering  them  from  the  north  winds,  have  suffered 
very  little.  A  plantation  on  a  west  aspect  border, 
and  some  on  a  south  aspect  one,  but  in  both  cases 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  high 
buildings,  have  not  apparently  been  injured  in  any 
way.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  if  they  could  be 
sheltered  from  wind  that  all  would  have  escaped 
injury.  Out  in  the  open,  however,  all  that  can  be 
depended  upon  is  the  relative  hardiness  of  the 
varieties  unless  they  are  protected  by  evergreen 
branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  by  straw  loosely 
shaken  over  them  as  a  guard  against  frost. 

The  earlier  sowing  of  Scarlet  Runners  have  had 
their  tops  completely  cut  down,  and  the  ground  now 
appears  bare,  except  where  a  few  of  the  seeds  were 
late  in  germinating,  and  now  have  a  pair  of  green 
leaves.  Scarlet  Runners,  however,  have  one  advan¬ 
tage,  inasmuch  as  their  cotyledons  do  not  rise  above 
ground.  Young  shoots  are  developed  from  their 
axils,  and  renew  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
result  must  be  that  the  crop  will  be  later,  but 
whether  so  good  as  from  the  primary  stem  remains 
to  be  seen.  A  sowing  made  on  the  30th  of  April, 
and  apparently  not  above  ground  when  the  frost 
occurred,  is  now  safe,  and  to  all  appearances  will  be 
the  first  to  attain  the  fruiting  stage.  With  one 
exception  we  did  not  notice  any  dwarf  or  Kidney 
Beans  (Phaseolus  vulgaris).  These  throw  their  seed 
leaves  above  the  soil  and  stand  a  greater  chance  of 
being  more  completely  destroyed  than  the  Scarlet 
Runners.  The  exception  we  noted  was  F.  B. 
Veitch’s  New  Climbing  Bean,  and  belonging  to  the 
dwarf  species  throws  its  seed  leaves  above  the  soil. 
It  was  sown  at  the  end  of  April,  and  has  not  been 
injured. 

A  number  of  subjects  grown  chiefly  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  have  suffered  greater  or  less  injury, 
notably  a  hedge  of  the  Cherry  Laurel,  which  has 
had  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  and  their  leaves 
turned  red  or  partly  so  as  if  they  had  been  scorched. 
The  leaves  that  were  fully  developed  when  the  frost 
occurred  have  not  been  injured  in  any  way.  The 
younger  leaves  of  Funkia  Sieboldii,  F,  subcordata, 
and  F.  ovata  have  lost  all  their  substance,  and 
become  pale  gray  as  if  they  had  been  scalded.  By 
the  removal  of  these,  however,  the  injury  in  a 
month’s  time  will  hardly  be  apparent,  although  the 
plants  may  not  be  so  vigorous  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  younger  leaves  of  the 
varieties  of  Paeonia  albiflora  have  suffered  to  a 
slight  extent,  and  show  it  by  curling  and  becoming 
partly  browned.  Plumbago  Larpentae  and  Aucuba 
japonica  have  also  suffered  some  injury  to  the  young 
leaves.  The  stems  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  had 
been  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  when  the  frost  occurred,  and 
the  newly  expanded  leaves  were  killed  and  are  now 
of  a  reddish-brown  hue.  Since  then  the  tips  of  the 
stems  have  continued  growing,  making  6  in.  to  12  in. 
of  new  growth,  so  that  healthy  leaves  above  and 
below  the  injured  ones  give  the  plant  a  curious 
appearance.  Many  of  the  young  shoots,  including 
leaves  and  wood  of  the  large  London  Plane,  have 
been  completely  destroyed,  Probably  this  result  is 
greatly  due  to  the  lashing  of  the  branches  by  the 
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■wind,  as  the  tree  is  tall  and  very  much  exposed 
from  all  quarters.  The  lower  branches  are  as  much 
damaged  as  the  upper  ones,  a  fact  which  is  difficult 
to  account  for,  seeing  that  other  trees  not  very  far 
off  have  suffered  comparatively  little  or  no  harm. 

At  Kew. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done 
here,  because  so  many  kinds  of  plants  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  No  vegetable  crops  are  grown, 
so  that  the  damage  consists  of  injury  to  the  younger 
leaves  of  various  ornamental  and  botanical  subjects. 
The  species  of  Phaseolus  have  been  much  cut  up 
as  might  have  been  expected.  But  it  is  more  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  how  various  trees  and  shrubs  have 
suffered,  although  permanently  planted  and  brought 
into  leaf  by  natural  agencies.  The  young  leaves  of 
Rhododendron  Rosy  Bell  have  been  browned  and 
curled  as  if  burnt.  Kalmia  latifolia,  Lindera 
Benzoin,  and  some  of  the  Ivies  have  had  their  young 
leaves  served  in  the  same  way.  We  should  hardly 
have  expected  the  varieties  of  a  native  plant  like  the 
Ivy  to  have  suffered.  Funkia  lanceolata  undulata 
variegata  and  others  have  been  injured  as  at 
Chiswick.  The  young  leaves,  and  sometimes  only 
the  tips,  of  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens  are 
crumpled  and  changed  to  a  curious  blackish-blue 
colour.  In  many  cases  the  leaves  are  at  the  tips  of 
completed  growths,  so  that  unless  the  buds  start  a 
second  time  the  plants  will  remain  in  a  crippled 
condition  till  next  spring. 
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CEANOTHUS  PAPILLOSUS. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Ceanothus  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  liable  to  injury  from  severe  winters, 
but  the  past  few  seasons  with  their  severe  frost 
about  Christmas  do  not  seem  to  have  injured  the 
many  species  planted  about  in  the  different  parts  of 
Kew  Gardens.  There  are  several  large  plants  of 
that  under  notice,  and  for  some  time  past  they  have 
been  a  mass  of  blue  flowers.  That  hue  is  by  no 
means  common  amongst  shrubs,  but  is  the  most 
prevalent  amongst  the  cultivated  species  of  Ceano¬ 
thus.  The  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  them  are 
small  and  evergreen,  like  those  of  C.  papillosus, 
which  are  oblong  and  covered  all  over  with  elevated 
portions  of  their  tissue  or  papillae,  tipped  with  a 
very  short  bristly  hair.  In  the  bud  state  a  gummy 
secretion  is  exuded  from  the  leaf,  and  is  doubtless 
a  means  of  protection  ;  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
the  young  shoots  a  fragrance  like  that  of  the  Sweet 
Gale  or  Bog  Myrtle. 

ONOSMA  STELLULATUM  TAURICUM. 
Blue  is  probably  the  most  prevalent  colour  in  the 
Borage  family,  or  some  shade  of  it  more  or  less  tinted 
with  purple.  Yellow  is  less  common  in  the  order, 
but  is  met  with  in  several  species  of  neat  habit.  The 
plant  under  notice  forms  a  tuft  of  linear-lanceolate, 
coarsely  hairy  leaves,  and  throws  up  flower  stems 
6in.  or  8  in.  high,  branched  and  bearing  cylindrical 
flowers  that  are  produced  in  succession  during  the 
great  part  of  the  summer. 

HIBISCUS  HUGELII. 

Not\vithstanding  that  about  150  species  of  Hibiscus 
are  known  to  science,  very  few  of  them  are  cultivated, 
and  still  fewer  of  them  become  common  or  popular 
plants.  H.  rosa-sinensis  is  pretty  frequent  in 
stoves  ;  H.  syriacus  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and  like  the 
previous  one  exists  in  numerous  varieties  both 
single  and  double.  H.  Trionum  is  occasionally 
grown  amongst  border  annuals.  Others  make  their 
appearance  in  this  country,  but  they  are  anything 
but  common.  The  flowers  of  H.  Hugelii  are 
sufficiently  large  and  showy  to  warrant  the  plant 
being  more  frequently  grown  than  it  is.  Some 
flowering  shoots  were  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Weybridge,  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
month.  The  leaves  are  five-lobed  and  the  divisions 
again  slightly  lobed,  but  all  the  segments  are 
narrow.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  shoots,  and  are  of  a 
uniform  rosy  purple.  Some  idea  of  their  size  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  each  individual  petal 
is  about  in.  long.  The  stems  are  slender,  climb¬ 
ing  and  give  most  satisfaction  when  trained  under 
the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse,  as  they  are  treated 


by  Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  variety  named  H. 
Hugelii  quinquevulnerus  which  derives  this  appella¬ 
tion  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  black  coloured 
blotch  on  the  base  of  each  petal  or  five  in  all.  This 
form  was  introduced  from  the  Swan  River  in  1853. 

SCARLET  RUNNERS. 

It  is  too  often  the  case,  even  where  there  is  ample 
room,  that  only  one  sowing  of  this  highly  esteemed 
vegetable  is  made.  Now  if  within  a  week  or  so  of 
the  present  time  a  sowing  is  made  to  come  in  late 
when  vegetables,  at  least  as  to  variety,  are  becoming 
scarce,  a  good  crop  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
value,  as  they  are  more  hardy  than  the  dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  and  may  often  be  gathered  long  after 
the  latter  have  succumbed  to  the  frost.  As  regards 
culture,  treat  them  exactly  like  the  earlier  sowing. 
If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  garden 
choose  the  highest  piece  of  ground  for  this 
purpose,  as  sometimes  a  difference  cf  only  a  few  feet 
will  decide  their  fate  in  the  event  of  an  early 
autumn  frost,  those  at  a  lower  level  being  destroyed, 
whilst  those  more  favourably  placed  will  remain  un¬ 
scathed.  The  late  crop  should  have  the  very  best 
materials  avalable  for  support  given  them,  because 
the  winds  in  autumn  are  often  very  rough,  and  un¬ 
less  made  pretty  secure  much  damage  may  be  done 
to  the  crop. —  W.  B. 

A  NEW  VAPORISING  FUMIGATOR. 

The  new  “  X.L.  all  "  vaporising  fumigator  which  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  Old 
Shot  Tower  Wharf.  Commercial  Road,  Lambeth, 
S.E.,  has  met  with  high  approval  amongst  practical 
men,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known.  It 
consists  of  a  zinc  cone  perforated  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  5  in.  high,  and  nearly  5  in.  wide  at  the  base. 


This  is  placed  over  a  small  spirit  lamp,  with  a  glass 
reservoir,  and  on  the  top  of  the  cone  is  placed  a 
small,  shallow  copper  basin-like  vessel,  in  which  a 
liquid  insecticide  of  which  pure  nicotine  is  the  basis 
is  placed  and  volatilized  by  means  of  the  spirit  lamp 
below.  Unlike  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  or  rag, 
at  best  a  wasteful  process  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  nicotine  which  is  destroyed  in  the  burning,  the 
vaporized  nicotine  preparation  leaves  no  unpleasant 
odour  behind,  and  while  it  is  exceedingly  effective 
in  the  destruction  of  the  various  forms  of  insect 
life  which  infest  plant  houses,  it  is  not  injurious  to 
the  tenderest  bloom  or  leaf.  The  liquid  preparation 
when  properly  diluted  according  to  the  instructions 
given  also  forms  a  valuable  insecticide  for  syringing 
or  washing  plants  ;  it  mixes  readily  with  water,  con¬ 
tains  nothing  of  a  sedimentary  character,  and  leaves 
the  plants  clean  and  bright. 

STRAIN  OF  FANCY  PANSIES. 

A  BOX  of  blooms  of  the  fancy  or  Belgian  strain  of 
Pansies  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  If  they  have  come  from  seeds,  as  we 
imagine  they  have,  the  strain  is  very  good.  Some 
of  them  were  sufficiently  well  defined  to  be  utilised 
for  exhibition  purposes.  For  garden  decoration, 
however,  they  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  they  were 
large  enough  for  any  purpose.  A  fine  display  can  be 
obtained  with  them  from  April  and  May  onwards  by 
sowing  in  July.  August,  or  September  of  the  previous 
year,  dibbling  out  the  seedlings  in  a  cold  frame  when 
large  enough,  and  planting  out  early  in  spring.  At  a 
distance  from  smoky  towns  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  bed  in  the  open,  and  when  they  have 
made  plants  of  some  size  can  then  be  transferred  to 
their  permanent  positions  in  October,  November,  or 
early  spring.  Dark  colours  predominated  in  the 
strain,  and  some  were  seifs  with  exception  of  the 
slightly  darker  blotches.  The  golden  eye  was  small 
in  most  cases  and  well  defined.  The  crimson  and 
red  varieties  with  their  black  blotches  were  rich  and 
telling.  Others  again  were  maroon  with  broad 
petals  and  perfectly  circular  flowers.  The  blotches 
in  some  cases  were  well  defined,  as  well  as  the  top 
petals,  but  for  exhibition  purposes  the  edge  would 


require  to  be  a  little  more  clearly  defined.  A  flower 
of  the  peacock  strain,  with  a  rose  and  white  margin 
as  well  as  a  steel  blue  blotch  on  each  petal,  was  very 
pretty  and  of  large  size.  Some  blue  ones  with  violet 
blotches  were  also  handsome  in  their  way. 

AN  OLD  ORCHID  HOUSE. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  when  reading  the  Orchid 
Notes  in  your  columns,  or  enjoying  the  inspection  of 
modern  houses  built  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  that  a  description  of  a  house  built  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some  of  your  numerous  readers.  It  was  some  20  ft. 
square,  with  the  side  walls  some  10  ft.  high,  with  no 
side  lights  or  means  of  ventilation,  the  idea  being  to 
arrange  things  so  that  at  no  period  of  the  year  could 
the  sun  shine  on  the  plants.  As  a  further  provision 
against  that,  the  roof  was  only  partially  glazed.  A 
rockwork  staging  formed  with  brick-burrs  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  house  under  the  glass,  and  this 
was  devoted  to  Ferns,  the  Orchids  being  arranged 
on  the  side  stages  formed  of  half-inch  slates.  The 
place  was  amply  heated  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  rain  water  stored  in  tanks  above  ground.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  Orchid  growing  in  such 
a  place,  even  at  that  time,  was  a  comparative 
failure.  Now-a-days  it  would,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  a  ghastly  one. — G. 

FASCIATED  ASPARAGUS. 

Fasciation  in  some  form  is  fairly  frequent  in  the 
common  Asparagus,  but  a  correspondent.  “  J.B.,” 
sends  us  a  very  striking  example  of  two  stems  grow¬ 
ing  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  and  both 
arising  from  the  same  rootstock,  although  from  two 
distinct  crowns.  The  rootstock  itself  was  flattened, 
densely  scaly  and  evidently  fasciated.  One  of  the 
stems  was  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  had  formed 
a  complete  helix  or  circular  loop  ;  through  the  latter 
the  younger  stem  by  a  strange  perversion  of  growth 
was  forced  to  grow,  and  after  having  made  two 
deviations  from  a  straight  line,  it  thence  commenced 
to  grow  downwards  again.  Both  stems  were  nearly 
two  inches  wide  and  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
at  the  middle.  The  curvature  is  brought  about  by 
the  unequal  growth  of  the  two  edges,  and  in  both 
cases  the  stronger  growing  edge  had  become  broken 
owing  apparently  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it 
by  the  slowness  of  growth  of  the  other.  The  two 
interlocking  and  twisted  stems  were  very  weighty, 
and  contained  sufficient  material  for  half  a  dozen 
stems,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long.  Two  curious 
cases  of  fasciation  of  Asparagus  are  given  in  “  Vege¬ 
table  Teratology,”  by  Dr.  Masters,  pp.  12  and  14,  but 
that  under  notice  is  an  entirely  different  form  of  it, 
although  doubtless  not  new.  On  the  part  of  the 
plant  it  must  represent  so  much  wasted  energy, 
for  seeds  could  hardly  be  produced  by  such  stems, 
and  consumers  would  probably  fail  to  appreciate 
such  Asparagus  even  if  dressed  and  sent  to  table. 

RHODODENDRON  CHAMPIONI. 

This  distinct-looking  Rhododendron  is  a  native  of 
Hong-Kong,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  as 
recently  as  1881.  A  plant  about  3  ft.  high  is  now 
flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  living  state,  as  a  label 
in  the  pot  bears  the  date  of  1885.  The  lanceolate 
leaves  are  rusty  beneath  and  more  or  less  densely 
hairy,  especially  on  the  upper  surface  with  short, 
stiffish  hairs.  The  flowers  are  widely  campanulate 
with  a  short  tube  and  unusually  long,  oblong  seg¬ 
ments.  They  measure  a  good  4  in.  in  diameter  and 
are  white  with  a  patch  of  orange  spots  on  the  base  of 
the  upper  segment  and  occasionally  extending  a 
short  way  on  to  the  two  adjoining  lobes.  They  are 
said  to  be  tinted  with  a  delicate  rose,  but  that  cannot 
be  constant,  as  the  blooms  of  the  Kew  lant  are 
pure  white  with  exception  of  the  spots  above 
mentioned.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
this  is  the  first  time  the  species  has  flowered  in 
Britain.  The  large  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  great 
length  of  their  segments,  give  this  species  an 
effective  appearance  and  a  distinctness  from  all 
others  in  cultivation. 

RHODODENDRON  JASMINIFLORUM  ROSEUM. 
The  typical  form  of  this  species  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  parents  of  the  race  of  hybrid  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons  ;  the  long  slender  tube  and 
pure  white  flowers  are  very  characteristic.  The 
variety  under  notice  forms  a  specimen  about  5  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and  although 
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narrow  for  its  height,  it  has  a  handsome  appearance 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  its  flowers  and  their 
delicate  tints.  The  tube  is  white  or  nearly  so,  but 
the  unusually  broad  and  wavy  segments  are  of  a 
delicate  rosy-flesh  colour.  Each  cluster  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  flowers  of  chaste  and  delicate  hue. 
It  is  a  natural  variety,  as  it  was  introduced  directly 
from  Perak  in  Borneo. 


PHOENIX  ROEBELENI. 

The  very  small  leaves  of  this  Palm  for  some  time 
after  it  was  first  imported  made  it  appear  very  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  the  rest  of  its  congeners.  But  it  would 
seem  that  a  number  of  years  of  good  cultivation 
would  do  much  to  break  down  the  marked  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  plant  when  first  seen  in  this  country. 
At  all  events,  some  plants  in  the  stove  at  Kew  are 
now  quite  distinct  from  the  puny-leaved  plants 
they  originally  were.  The  leaves  are  now  2  ft.  to 
ft.  long,  arching,  and  form  heads  of  considerable 
size.  They  are,  however,  relatively  small  compared 
with  those  of  P.  reclinata,  P.  dactylifera,  or  even  P. 
rupestris.  The  pinnae  are  channelled  along  the 
centre,  and  more  deeply  concave  at  the  base ;  the 
lower  ones  are  spiny,  and  vary  from  i  in.  to  3  in.  in 
length,  and  spread  in  an  irregular  and  rather  for¬ 
bidding  fashion  to  those  who  have  to  handle  them. 
The  plants  came  from  Siam  in  1890,  and  may 
be  expected  to  attain  more  bulky  dimensions  as  they 
increase  in  vigour. 

RHODODENDRON  AUCKLANDll  SEEDLING. 
Although  styled  a  seedling,  this  is  evidently  a 
hybrid,  judging  from  a  plant  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  deep  green  above, 
and  yellowish-green  beneath,  but  not  nearly  so 
large  as  those  of  the  typical  R.  Aucklandii. 
Numerous  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots  of 
each  year  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bracts, 
which  being  red  add  considerably  to  the  ornamental 
appearance  of  the  plant  at  a  time  when  the  flowers 
are  expanded  and  the  young  growths  are  being 
developed.  The  flowers  are  large,  numerous,  and 
produced  in  terminal  racemes  that  are  remarkably 
elongated  so  as  to  allow  the  flowers  to  stand  clear  of 
one  another.  The  corolla  is  white  or  tinted  with 
pale  blush,  especially  at  the  junction  of  the  segments, 
and  all  the  middle  of  the  upper  one  is  furnished  with 
crimson  spots  not  seen  in  the  type.  The  latter  is, 
however,  rose  coloured  towards  the  base  and  the 
pink  tint  is  present. 

THE  BATH  AND  WEST 

SHOW. 

The  horticultural  department  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  pngland  Association's  Show  at  Guildford 
last  week  was  again  a  very  pleasant  feature,  and 
claimed  its  due  meed  of  praise  and  admiration  from 
the  visitors.  The  county  nurseries  sent  many  and 
beautiful  contributions  to  the  general  display,  which 
was  also  greatly  helped  by  the  trade  from  further 
afield.  Thus  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
ssnt  a  pretty  group  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ; 
Messrs.  Maurice  Young  &  Sons,  Milford,  near 
Godaiming,  a  fine  display  of  Rhododendrons  and 
other  choice  plants  ;  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son, 
Woking,  a  very  fine  contribution  of  choice  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  which  made  a  brave 
show  both  in  the  flower  tent  and  in  front  of  the 
pavilion  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  strongly  in 
evidence  with  Begonias  ;  while  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
&  Sons,  of  Bath,  had  a  beautiful  lot  of  old-fashioned 
garden  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  from  the  same 
city,  was  to  the  fore  with  Pansies  ;  Messrs.  A.  Hart 
&  Son,  Guildford,  contributed  zonal  and  show 
Pelargoniums  in  excellent  form  ;  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  were  much  admired. 
The  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  sent  from  Reading  a 
very  choice  exhibit  of  their  grand  strain  of  Gloxinias. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  of  Millmead, 
Guildford,  had  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
display  of  Alpine  plants,  which,  indeed,  formed  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the  section.  It  covered 
between  200  and  300  square  feet,  and  took  the  form 
of  a  sloping  bank,  from  which  among  moss,  stones, 
Saxifragas,  and  similar  low  growing  plants,  rose  the 
Alpine  and  rock  plants  in  groups  and  quantities,  the 
whole  being  backed  by  and  enclosed  between 
suitable  rock  shrubs  or  by  plants  of  bold  leafage, 


such  as  Gunnera,  Rheum  palmatum  sanguineum,  and 
the  like.  The  whole  were  naturally  planted,  no  pots 
being  visible,  and  stones  of  large  size  were  made  use 
of  to  assist  the  effect  and  to  enable  the  finer  rock 
plants  to  be  shown  springing  from  their  crevices. 
Harmonies  and  contrasts  of  colour  were  studied  in 
the  arrangement,  so  as  to  suggest  good  effects  for 
the  outdoor  rock  garden  ;  and  as  practically  the 
whole  of  the  plants  used  are  thoroughly  hardy  in  the 
open,  the  selection  used  and  the  arrangement 
designed  might  well  be  followed  in  any  open  air 
rockery. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Alpines  shown  in  groups 
'were  Edelweiss  and  Gentiana  verna,  Saxifraga  longi- 
folia  (Pyrenean  the  Queen  of  Saxifragas),  S. 
pyramidalis  (great  flowering  plumes),  S.  Macnab- 
iana,  S.  valdensis,  and  others  of  the  encrusted 
section  ;  the  fine,  mossy  S.  Stansfieldi,  S.  caryo- 
phylla,  and  others  of  the  same  class  ;  thus  yielding 
a  contrast  of  the  silver  greys  of  the  one  class  with 
the  varied  greens  of  the  other,  and  of  both  with  the 
delicate  lilacs,  blues,  and  pinks  of  the  Alpine 
flowers.  Then  still  in  groups  were  the  brilliant 
yellow  Achillea  tomentosa  (or  aurea),  the  fine  blue 
Veronica  prostrata, the  coral-red  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
the  rose-coloured  Saponaria  ocymoides  (a  falling 
shower  of  blossom),  the  lilac  as  well  as  the  white 
varieties  of  Ramondia  pyrenai  ca,  the  fine  and  dis¬ 
tinct  blue  Alpine  Columbine  (Aq.  alpina),  the 
delicate  little  Alpine  Poppy  in  varieties  of  colour — 
rose,  white,  many  buff  and  yellow — while  the  fine 
Sempervirums  S.  arachnoides,  S.  tristis,  S.  Mogg- 
ridgei,  and  S.  Powelli  decorated  the  crevices  between 
the  the  stones,.  In  less  quantity  were  noticeable 
among  other  plants  in  the  exhibit  fine  specimens  of 
the  hardy  Aralia  maximowiczii.  Genista  Andreana, 
Spirea  astilboides,  Silene  alpestris,  Edraianthi, 
Alpine  Lychnis,  and  Dianthi  and  Trollius  of  various 
species. 

- - - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Gloriosa  superba. — If  this  has  grown  well  hither¬ 
to,  it  will  in  all  probability  require  a  shift.  Pots  a 
moderate  size  larger  will  be  sufficient  rather  than 
over-do  it  ;  use  good  fibrous  loam  after  insuring 
efficient  drainage. 

Clerodendron  fallax, — For  autumn  decoration 
of  the  stove  and  warm  conservatory,  this  still  forms 
a  useful  subject.  Old  plants  that  were  cut  down 
after  flowering  will  now  have  made  considerable 
growth.  The  leading  or  stronger  shoots  should  be 
pinched  to  induce  a  more  bushy  habit  than  this  plant 
is  naturally  inclined  to  do. 

Stephanotis  fioribunda. — Plants  in  pots,  mak¬ 
ing  young  growth,  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  if 
good  foliage  and  vigorous  well  ripened  wood  is 
expected.  If  the  shoots  are  at  all  crowded  the 
flowerless  and  weak  shoots  should  be  cut  away  for 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.  If  it  is  resolved  to  plant 
out  any  specimens,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a 
large  amount  of  root  room  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable,  as  the  plants  flower  better  if  restricted 
in  that  respect. 

Ixoras. — See  that  these,  especially  the  flower 
trusses,  are  free  from  mealy  bug  before  they  come 
into  bloom.  After  that  time  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest  without  injuring  the  flowers. 

Eranthemums. — Plants  of  this  class  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  otherwise  the 
stems  will  get  unduly  drawn.  A  pit  or  house  with  a 
low  span-roof  is  most  suitable  for  bringing  on 
these  soft-wooded,  winter  flowering  subjects. 
Pinch  the  leading  shoots  to  induce  a  bushy  habit. 

Heaths. — Keep  an  eye  upon  the  Heaths,  so  that 
the  first  symptoms  of  mildew  may  be  detected  and 
checked.  In  the  case  of  close  habited  bushy  kinds, 
the  best  plan  is  to  mix  some  flour  of  sulphur  in  water 
with  which  they  may  be  syringed. 

Annuals  for  the  Greenhouse. — The  present  is 
a  suitable  time  to  sow  seeds  of  such  things  as 
Rhodanthe,  Acroclinium,  Mignonette,  Browallia, 
dwarf  Scabious  in  variety,  and  similar  things  that 
come  in  handy  for  decorating  the  conservatory  and 
furnishing  variety  in  the  late  autumn  months. 

Vines. — The  earliest  house  from  which  the  grapes 
have  been  cut  will  not  require  further  fire-heat  after 
the  v.’ood  has  been  well  ripened,  but  in  any  case 
continue  it  till  that  is  the  case.  At  the  same  time 
ventilate  freely  to  keep  up  a  good,  circulation  of  air. 


Late  houses  of  Black  Hamburgh  will  now  be 
sufficiently  advanced  for  the  berries  to  require 
thinning. 

Peaches.— The  trees  in  the  early  house  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  can  now  receive 
better  attention  than  was  possible  while  still 
furnished  with  fruit.  If  red  spider  has  increased 
any  extent,  give  the  trees  a  thorough  syringing  in  all 
directions  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the  foliage  on 
both  surfaces,  using  water  containing  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  soft  soap.  If  this  is  done  in  the 
afternoon  before  leaving  off  work,  the  trees  can  be 
washed  in  the  morning  with  the  garden  engine. 
Keep  the  roots  sufficiently  moist. 

The  Orchard  House. — It  often  happens  that 
trees  when  grown  in  pots  get  stood  too  thickly 
together,  so  that  there  is  really  no  room  for  the 
foliage  and  fruits  to  be  properly  exposed  to  light. 
In  such  a  case  all  the  trees  that  have  not  set  any 
fruit  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  so  that  the 
remaining  trees  may  obtain  more  space  for  their 
proper  exposure  to  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
As  soon  as  the  Peaches  in  this  house  have  finished 
stoning  and  commenced  the  second  swelling,  the 
pots  should  be  top-dressed  with  good  manure.  If 
the  fruit  is  required  by  any  given  date,  forcing  may 
be  resorted  to  if  the  Peach  trees  are  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  by  themselves.  Syringe  the  trees  well  twice  a 
day,  and  fumigate  if  aphis  is  troublesome.  Pears, 
Plums  and  Apples  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  if  in 
the  same  house  with  Peaches,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
raise  the  temperature. 

Peaches  on  open  walls. — All  disbudding  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  completed  ;  nail  in  or  tie  down  all 
rampant  growing  shoots  to  the  wall.  The  most  of 
the  thinning  of  the  fruits  ought  now  to  be  completed, 
removing  all  the  weakly  ones  and  those  badly  placed. 
Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  means  of  the  hose  or 
garden  engine. 

Sowing  Vegetables.— Successional  sowings  may 
be  made  of  French  and  Broad  Beans.  Late  Cauli¬ 
flowers  may  be  sown  in  the  south  and  early  ones  for 
cold  districts  and  Northern  localities.  A  sowing  of 
Peas  may  also  be  made  for  use  in  September.  In 
order  to  have  young  and  fresh  roots  for  autumn  use, 
a  sowing  may  be  made  of  Nantes  Horn.  Sow  also 
Endive,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  other  subjects  used 
for  salad  making. 


QJlEmOm  ADD  AnSOJGRS 

Gardenias,  Allamandas,  &c. — A.H.C.:  The 
leaves  of  both  these  plants  sent  us  were  swarming 
with  small  nearly  colourless  young  thrips.  The 
latter  have  also  been  upon  the  leaf  of  the  Eucharis 
but  not  in  so  great  numbers.  Whether  they  are 
the  sole  cause  of  the  Eucharis  going  bad  we  cannot 
say  without  further  evidence  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Gardenias  and  Allamandas  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  We  should  recommend  you  to  fumigate 
the  house  lightly  on  one  or  two  calm  nights  ;  then 
syringe  the  plants  heavily.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  has  been  kept  too  dry,  thus  causing  a  great 
increase  of  thrips,  and  red  spider  may  also  be  present. 
We  should  afterwards  syringe  the  plants  heavily, 
tw'ice  a  day  at  least,  and  damp  down  all  the  paths, 
&c.,  at  night.  It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  down  those 
pests  amongst  stove  plants. 

Names  OF  Plants. — A  Young  Subscriber-,  i,  Phil- 
lyrea  latifolia  var ;  2,  Diervilla  rosea ;  3,  Kerria 
japonica  ;  4,  Berberis  vulgaris;  5,  Pyrus  Aria  var. ; 
6,  Neillia  opulifolia  aurea;  7,  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus 
Leopoldi  ;  8,  Lonicera  involucrata ;  9,  Syringa 
Josikaea;  10,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  toliis  varie- 
gatis.  P.M. — I,  appears  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
hybrid  Assam  Tea  (Camellia  theifera  assamica 
hybrida)  ;  2,  Reineckea  carnea  variegata ;  3,  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata;  4,  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  5, 
Polemonium  reptans ;  6,  Ranunculus  aconilifolius 
flore-pleno ;  7,  Anchusa  sempervirens ;  8,  Arum 
maculatum.  Please  send  flowers  when  possible  on 
future  occasions.  IF.  Yea  :  i,  Dendrobium  undula- 
tum  ;  2,  Oncidium  luridum.  Broughton  -,  i.  Begonia 
manicata  ;  2,  apparently  a  hybrid  which  we  do  not 
not  recognise;  3.  Begonia  angularis ;  4,  Begonia 
fuchsioides  var. — J.  B. :  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  Fuchsias 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  ;  a  nurseryman 
w’ith  a  collection  of  Fuchsias  would  be  more  able  to 
help  you  ;  2,  however,  seems  to  be  Rose  of  Castile  ; 
6,  Coronilla  glauca;  7,  Mimulus  (Diplacus) 
glutinosus ;  8,  Mimulus  (Diplacus)  glutinosus 

puniceus;  9,  Abutilon,  but  we  should  require 
flowers  to  determine  which. 

Large  jMushroom. — J.  B. :  The  specimen  you 
sent  is  evidently  a  form  of  the  Horse  Mushroom, 
and  some  of  the  forms  are  eaten  in  quantity,  but  a 
variety  known  as  the  Hedge  Mushroom  is  considered 
injurious  and  causing  sickness.  It  is  sometimes 
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14  in.  across,  and  your  specimen  was  about  loj  in. 
in  diameter.  This  sort  grows  in  tufts  under  trees 
and  near  the  banks  of  streams,  and  is  said  to  be 
good  for  making  ketchup,  but  not  to  be  eaten  in 
substance.  In  any  case  we  should  never  advise  the 
eating  of  Mushrooms  after  they  have  become  old 
and  the  gills  black.  There  is  always  greater  un¬ 
certainty  about  their  wholesomeness. 

Arrangement  of  Colours. — Carpet  Bedding : 
We  should  prefer  Echeveria  for  the  outer  line,  as  it 
gives  solidity  to  the  margin  and  requires  no  dressing 
except  the  removal  of  the  flowers  if  you  object  to 
them.  Mesembryanthemum  for  the  second  line 
will  require  pegging  down  at  first  and  stopping  after¬ 
wards  to  keep  it  neat.  Mentha  in  the  third  line 
must  be  kept  from  running  into  the  neighbouring 
lines.  We  should  also  trim  the  Golden  Feather  in 
the  fourth  line  to  keep  it  dwarf  and  neat.  We  should 
use  Kleinia  as  an  edging  to  Iresine  Wallsii,  as  its 
erect  habit  will  correspond  with  the  Iresine  and  be 
in  harmony  with  the  other  plants  generally.  Then 
a  Dracaena,  a  Pandanus,  or  some  other  plant  of 
similar  habit  in  the  very  centre  of  the  bed  would 
give  it  a  more  finished  appearance  and  serve  to 
relieve  its  monotony  or  flatness. 

Communications  Received.— H.  W. — T.  W. — 
T.  S.— W.  D.— H.  T.— J.  T.— R.  S.— H.  H  — 
G.  J.  I. — W.  S. — Scoto. — A.  P. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  /^th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
little  inquiry  for  Mustard  and  Rape  at  prices  current 
last  week.  The  growing  crop  of  English  Trefoil 
does  not  appear  to  have  suflered  any  damage  through 
recent  frosts.  No  change  in  values  of  Red  Clover, 
White  Clover,  or  Alsike. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  6th,  1894. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  0  10  0  Pine  apples. 

Tasmanian  Apples,  —St.  Michael’s,  each  *  6 

per  case  8  0  12  6  Strawberries,  per  Ib. 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  20  30]  Morning  gathered  2  0 


s.  d 
6  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobe  do2.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  i  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


>■  d.  d. 

6  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 

2  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  0 

3  o  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

2  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  o  o 
6  0  Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 

2  o  Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

o  8  Tomatos .  per  lb.  i  0 

3  0  Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

0  6  Turnips, new, per  bch.  i  6 

4  0  I 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


I,  d, 
3  0 

I  6 
0  6 


o  0 


I  6 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  o  15  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  50  go 
Cineraria,per  doz  ...  4  0  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  t8  o 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  o  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz,  60  8  0  | 

Cut  Flowers. — Average 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  30  50 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Camations...per  doz.  10  30 
Cornflower,  doz.bchs.  20  40 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3040 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Heliotropes.iz sprays  04  06 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  50120 

Llllum  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  0  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  06  091 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  bchs.  6  o  12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . o  610 

LilacFrench.perbch.  2640 
MaidenhairFern,i2bs.  4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 


Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  o 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  30  60 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  i  6  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  z  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  o 
Peiargoniums.per  dz.  9  o  18  o 

— scarlet . per  doz.. .3  060 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  4  060 
Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  o  12  o 
.per  doz.  30  50 

Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  40  60 

Poppies  ...doz,  bchs.  20  60 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  30  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  16  3  c 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  i  o  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  4  060 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
Violets,  French 

per  bch.  09  10 
Wallflowers, doz.bchs.i  626 


Stocks 


aOISTTEnSTTS. 


page 

Achillea  Ravennae . 640 

Asparagus,  fasciated . 647 

Aucubas . 642 

Carnations,  among  the . 639 

Ceanothus  papillasus . 647 

Dendrobium  speciosum 

var.  Hillii  . 645 

Flannel  Flower,  the  . 640 

Floriculture  . 644 

Fruit  Thinning . 646 

Fruits,  tropical . 642 

Frost,  effects  of  the  . 646 

Fumigator,  a  new  . 647 

Gardeners'  Calendar . 648 

Hibiscus  Hugelii  . 647; 

Iberis  gibraltarica . 640 

Insects  on  Fruit  Trees . 645 

Kew,  the  young  gardener  at  641 1 
Nitrates,  action  of . 641 


I  page 

Oncidium  sessile . 643 

j  Orchid  growers’Calendar...643 

I  Pansies  at  Tamworth  . 644 

Peas,  late  . 642 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved. ..641 

Phalaenopsis  tetraspis . 643 

Phoenix  Roebeleni . 648 

Plants,  the  thirst  of  . 643 

Plants  of  the  Desert  . 643 

Plants,  hardy  herbaceous. ..640 
Rhododendron  Aucklandii  648 
Rhododendron  Champion!  647 

Rosa  sericea . 640 

Roses  in  June  . 639 

Tulip,  the  Florists’ . 644 

Vegetable  Garden,  the  . 642 

Verbenas  as  annuals . 64t 

Winter,  preparing  for  . 639 


THE  GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

Founded  1838. 

THE  FIFTY-FIFTH 

Anniversary  Festival  Dinner 

In  aid  of  the  Funds,  will  take  place  at  the 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

ON  JUNE  2l8t,  1894, 

Under  the  presidency  of 

SIR  JULIA  N  GOLDSMID,  Bart.,  M.P. 


The  Committee  thankfully  acknowledge  the  following 
amounts  which  have  been  received  or  promised—  " 


Messrs.  Rothschilds 

£  s. 
105  0 

d. 

0 

„  lames  Veitch  &  Sons  ... 

21  0 

0 

The  Baron  Schroder 

20  0 

0 

James  H.  Veitch . 

10  10 

0 

Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  F.R.C.S. 

10*10 

0 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son 

25  0 

0 

H.  Morley . 

25  0 

0 

Owen  Thomas  . 

10  0 

0 

Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers 

10  10 

0 

„  ,,  Fruiterers  ... 

5  5 

0 

Rev.  J.  Hilliard  . 

•  •• 

8  8 

0 

Mrs.  Ryland  . 

... 

... 

10  0 

0 

W,  J.  Nutting  . 

5  5 

0 

Herbert  J.  Adams 

5  5 

0 

Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 

5  0 

0 

George  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

5  5 

0 

Lord  Sackville  . 

••• 

5  0 

0 

H.  I..  Raphael  . 

10  0 

0 

J.  W  Burton,  per  Harry  J.  Veitch 

5  5 

0 

A.  Plummer  . 

10  10 

0 

Albert  Brassey  . 

5  0 

0 

N.  L.  Cohen  . 

5  5 

0 

George  C.  Raphael 

... 

5  5 

0 

T.  Passmore  . 

... 

10  10 

0 

G.  Wheeler . 

••• 

10  10 

0 

W.  Rye  . 

10  10 

0 

A.  Rodwell . 

10  10 

0 

A.  Exelby . 

«.• 

10  10 

0 

J.  Clacey  . 

10  10 

0 

G. Jessop  . 

10  10 

0 

J.  Pegler  . 

10  10 

0 

J.  Richards . 

10  10 

0 

Sir  Donald  Currie . 

5  0 

0 

T.  F.  Blackwell  . 

5  5 

0 

E.  L.  Raphael  . 

5  5 

0 

H.  Reiss  . 

5  0 

0 

B.  Mocatta . 

5  0 

0 

H.  F.  Tiarks  . 

... 

5  0 

0 

A.  Gordon . 

5  5 

0 

W.  L.  Corry  (Senior) 

5  5 

0 

Arthur  Sutton  . 

... 

5  0 

0 

Messrs.  Dicksons . 

3  3 

0 

,,  Seiigman . 

W.  H.  Essery  . 

3  3 

0 

5  0 

0 

F.  Bassett . 

3  3 

0 

N.  L.  Cohen  (additional)... 

3  3 

0 

H.  J.  Wimsett  (additional) 

3  5 

0 

J.  S.  Snelgrove  . 

... 

2  2 

0 

Do.  (Annual).., 

I  I 

0 

P.  Crowley . 

2  2 

0 

N.  Cohen  . 

2  2 

0 

H.  J.  Wimsett  . 

2  2 

0 

James  Melady  . 

2  2 

0 

H.Oppenheim  . 

2  2 

0 

W.  harr  . 

8  4 

0 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson 

I  I 

0 

W.  Sowerby  . 

I  I 

0 

H.  M.  Hill . 

I  I 

0 

E.  W.  Cathie  . 

I  I 

0 

George  Wythes 

I  I 

0 

W.  Denning  . 

I  I 

0 

E.  C.  Smith . 

Sir  William  Farmer 

I  I 

1  I 

0 

0 

J.  Gaitskill . 

I  0 

0 

Hugh  Aiton  . 

I  I 

0 

Miss  Ratcliffe  . 

I  I 

0 

D.  Ranee  . 

A.  Gostling . 

I  I 

I  I 

0 

0 

C.  W.  Dowdeswell 

I  I 

0 

John  Corbett,  M.P. 

1  I 

0 

J.  Harris  . 

I  10 

0 

Whitpaine  Nutting 

I  I 

0 

W.  Kimber . 

I  I 

0 

W.  Coleman  . 

I  1 

0 

T.  Kingseote  (annual) 

I  I 

0 

H.  Pearcey . 

... 

I  10 

0 

Jas,  Anton . 

0  16 

0 

Geo.  Kew  . 

5  7 

0 

W.  H.  Young  . 

5  13 

0 

J.  Wallis  . 

2  16 

0 

R.  Jordon  . 

2  5 

0 

F.  C.  Bailey  . 

... 

I  13 

0 

W.  Chapman  . 

I  10 

0 

George  Robbins . 

0  II 

0 

W.  Rowe  . . 

0  10 

0 

The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  further  sums 
to  be  added  to  the  Chairman’s  list  and  announced  at  the 
Dinner. 

GEORGE  J  INGRAM,  Secretary, 

50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


Uiiaillural 


icflitujnhf. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Suboenption  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents,— 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


Hardy  biennials  and  peren- 

NIALS  FUR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

For  the  finest  strains  ot  Antirrhinum,  Aquilegia,  Carnation, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Delphinium,  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Penstemon, 
William,  and  Wallflower  apply  to  RICHARD 
DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  W. 


^HE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE- 

A  MUM  SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition. 
Uontaimng  1000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties  of  1890  A 
tastory^nd  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  ' 

Supplement  to  November,  1892,  given  with  the  above  for  is 
or  sold  separately  for  6d. 

Prices  by  Post,  Catalogue  and  Supplement  is.  2d.,  Supple- 
mentonlybjd. 

I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  ** Midland  Countiei 
Heypld  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


XHOIVESON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agent  or  London  : — J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Hoad 
Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands:— J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINETARB,  CLOVEREOEDS,  K.B. 

Pn'ce  Lists  and  Tes'imonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 


’T  FORGET! 

1  hat  worms  and  all  vermin  are  kept  out  of  plant  pots  by  simply 
placing  one  of  PORTER’S  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS  in 
the  pot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  useful  articles  ever  oflered  to  the  horticultural  world. 
Fits  any  pot  and  lasts  many  years. 

30,1/-;  100,  3/-;  1,00  ',  25/-;  carriage  paid. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  MAIDSTONE. 


The  Gardeniag  World, 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


1,  OI-iETvdIELTT’S  ZiTHSr 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON,” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  andean  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  M. 
6  months,  3s.  ^d. ;  12  months,  6s,  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  9>d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  Ad.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  {12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6rf.,  prepaid. 

***  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  M orning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,’’ 

for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


or  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 


650 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


June  9,  1894. 


CARDEN  HOSE. 

MERRYWEATHER'S  chief  SPECIALniES: 

1. — NON-KINKABLE  RED  GREY  HOSE. 

2. — SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE. 

3. — HIGH-CLASS  RED  RUBBER  HOSE 
Largest  Makers  of  High-class  Hose  in  the  World. 


Made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Hose  used  with 
their  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 

See  that  Merryweathey's  name  is  embossed  on 
every  length,  this  is  the  only  absolute  guarantee 
of  Quality. 

Merryweathers  introduced  Sphincter  Grip  Hose  into  this 
Country  in  the  year  1SS7;  they  are  the  Original  Makers,  and 
they  still  sell  a  Hose  which  is  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
Market.  Beware  of  Wire-Armoured  Hose,  which  is  counter¬ 
feit  and  inferior  foreign  make. 

Users  of  Hose  are  cautioned  against  inferior  qualities,  sold 
by  dealers  who  have  copied  our  method  of  advertising,  but 
have  not  adhered  to  our  high  quality. 

Oraers  executed  the  same  day  as  received 
Merryweather’s  High-Class  Garden  Pumps. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturer  and  secure  the 
Discount. 

Call  or  torite—GS,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

SIMPSON'S  SPECIALITE  MANURE. 

This  has  been  prepared  with  considerable  attention  and 
forethought,  and  will  prove,  as  shown  in  the  analysis,  to  be  a 
highly  valuable  fertilizer,  its  effect  being  speedy  and  lasting. 
It  is  specially  recommended  for  Vine  and  Fruit  trees,  and 
will  form  an  excellent  general  manure,  except  for  such  hard- 
wooded  plants  as  Camellias,  &c.  for  these  I  offer  a  separate 
preparation. 

The  analysis  shows  it  to  contain  Nitrogen  12.21,  Soluble 
Phosphates,  7,35,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  14.63,  and  Potash  6.11 
per  cent. 

Sold  in  Tins,  21bs.,  1/-,  post  free,  1  6 ;  in  Bags,  71bs.,  2/6 : 
141bs.,  4/-;  28Ibs.,  7-;  Jcwt.,  12/-;  and  Icwt.,  22/-. 

I  also  offer  dried  Sewage  Manure,  good  for  garden  crops. 
In  Bags,  §cwt  ,2  6;  Icwt.,  4/-  ;  cheaper  in 
larger  quantities. 

SIMPSON’S  INSECTICIDE, 

Highly  recommenried,  free  from  Poison. 

In  Tin  Bottles;  1  Pint,  16;  1  Quart,  2,6;  i Gallon,  4/6; 

1  GaUon,  8/6.  ' 

W.  J.  SIMPSON,  306,  High  Street,  Acton,  London,  W. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


For  Price  List 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator 
PricCi  per  dozen^  3s.  9d.,  post  paid, 

TO  BE  HAD  OP 

,  7,  MOOBE  PARK  ROiD,  FDLHiM,  LOMDOK,  S.B. 

“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

I  An  illustrated  Journal  ot  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
j  interests  ot  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Consorvatory,  the 
j  House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Tre-j  ;,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers. 

'The  Leading  American  Horticulturai  Authority. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscribers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  GARDENING,’’  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. _ _ 

KILL 
FEED 
SMOKE 

SPRAY  -  Write  to  . 

The ‘‘STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd., Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 

CYCLE  S  VERT^i^^ST 

Easy  Terras  from  10s.  per  Month. 

LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 

Racers,  22lb«.;  Roadftera, 
JUNO  Lady ’8. Mill- 
tary.  and  ToQih’a  Safet-ea 
JUNO  Folding  and  other 
Tricycles  Illustrated  List, 
150  pages.  Machines,  Fit¬ 
tings,  and  Snndries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

Suam  Workt,  Shoit 
Rooms,  Riding  SchooL 

Offica — 75,  76,  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON.  E.C. 


EASY 

TERMS 


CASH  Dl§  &  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Please  ynention  th,is  paper. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


Delivery  Free  to  any 
Railway  Station  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order 

Fitted  with 
Grass  Boxes  5s. 
extra. 

To  be  had  of  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 
AGENTS  FOR  ENGLAND : 

MATTERSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON,  COVENTRY, 

Manufacturers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs.  &c. 


’S  Selected 


For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Retuse,  Fresh 
Spnagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT.  RINGWOOD,  HANTS 

F^RN3  &  F^RN  CULTURE, 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets. 
Walls.  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &c. 

Price  15. ;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

l  CIEMEB'S  ISB,  STRJM,  leNDOK,  W.C. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  Ught,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &.  Co.,  Worcester,  write ;  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  yonr  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes;  "For  neatly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  yonr 

Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.”  „  nr- 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  WoHd.  Ho  Waiting.  Miliums  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Brecon  £\0  Orders.  Half  Carnage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 
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FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  &  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES, 

Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

ISO,  Fiussrr  street,  eordor,  e.c. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc.— Below  is  a  small  Price  Listof  articles  for 
ordinary  everyday  use;  Estimates  for  Catalogues.  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application 

■-  — 


letterpress  printing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  3J  by  2^  in . 

250  do.  3/6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4^  by  3  in . 

250  do.  4/-  ;  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards) 
100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards) 
100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  4;9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in. 

250  do.  5/6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages . 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  . 

50  do.  3/-  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent's  Ivory  Visiting  Cards . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

*  50  Lady’s  ivory  Visiting  Cards . 

100  do.  2;3  ;  500  do.  7/- 


Address  6d.  Extra. 


(J^eipperplate  ^rinttttg.  ^ 

*  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  ivory  Cards 

2/6 

4/- 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  .. 

3/- 

4/6 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7(- 

*  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

2/- 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

1/- 

2,6 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  2/6  ;  250  do.  5/6 

1/6 

9/- 

litljnsrapljtc  f  rintmp. 

10,6 

Half  ream  Note  Headings . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

4/3 

3,6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  51-  :  1000  do.  7/6 

3,6 

4/- 

250  Svitements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

4/- 

15/- 

100  Bujiness  Cards  by  2J  in . 

1/9 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

3/9 

100  Large  Cards  by  3  in . 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

2/6 

%- 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

5,6 

1,3 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

7/- 

250  do.  10/-  ;  500  do.  14/- 

1,6 

Cl  npr  ailing. 

Invoices,  Ac.,  &c.,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella, 
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PLANT  NOVELTIES  FOR  1894. 

All  of  High  Decorative  Value,  not  Botanical  Curlositie?. 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  los.  6d.  to  2is.  each. 

*‘GOl  DEN  CALLAS,''  Elliottiana,  2is.  to  42s. ;  Aurata,  3s.  6d. 
TYDAEAS. — Our  new  race,  6  varieties,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
each,  or  tlie  set  for  gs. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — Mrs.  Clibran,  golden  flowers,  Cd.  each  ; 
4s.  6d.  doz.  Crimson  Bedder  and  Scarlet  Redder, 
4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.  doz.  Annie  Clibran, gd.  each ;  6s.  doz. 
PASSION  FLOWERS. — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 

Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  2s.  6d.  to  5s. 
SOLANUMS. — Climbing  varieties.  Seaforthianum,  2s.  6d.  to 
5s.  each  :  Wendlandi,  3s.  6d.  each. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS.  — 10  grand  varieties,  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 
CALADIUMS. — g  splendid  acquisitions,  7s.  6d-  &  los.  fid,  each. 
COLEUS. — 3  superb  novelties,  is.  each. 

FUCHSIAS.— 6  varieties,  is.  each,  or  the  set  for  5s. 
GLOXINIAS  . — 13  beautiful  kinds,  2S.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

For  descriptions  of  above,  also  particulars  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  in  and  outdoors,  see  new  list,  160  pages,  free. 

CLIBRAN’S.  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTR'NCHAM. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Llandudno  Junction,  etc. 


BoflgaiflYillea  glatra  var.  SanderiaEa. 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  April  24,  1894. 

A  fine  free-fiowering  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
of  this  old  well-established  favourite. 
STRONG  YOUNG  PLANTS,  5s.  EACH. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 

The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  do2en. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

ORCHIDS^ 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visU  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


jTiLJvrss 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

2L  NOYEIaTY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  ” 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  and  throwing  its  perfect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  for  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  lor  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
novelty. 

Plants  Now  Ready  at  the  following  prices ; — 

3Hn.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  in  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50^  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 

strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JAIMESS  PXKS, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 

Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT  INSTITUTION.— Secretary.GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Royal  gardeners’  orphan 

FUND. — Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  Roya, 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary 
W'LLIAM  COLLINS,  g,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S  W. 

TRY  THEM. 


12  very  fine  single  Begonias  for  bedding . 

s. 

3 

d. 

6 

12  extra  fine  for  pots . 

6 

0 

6  extra  choice  for  exhibition  . 

6 

0 

6  grand  double  for  pots  . 

6 

0 

6  finest  decorative  Pelargoniums . 

6 

0 

r2  finest  single  zonal  Geraniums  . 

4 

6 

12  finest  double . 

...  4 

6 

6  finest  Ivyleaf  Geraniums . 

3 

0 

12  finest  Fuchrias  . 

...  3 

6 

6  finest  Cactus  Dahlias  . 

...  I 

9 

6  finest  show  and  fancy 

...  I 

9 

6  finest  Pompons  . 

...  I 

9 

6  finest  single . . 

...  1 

9 

6  finest  double  Petunias  . 

...  2 

6 

NOVELTIES,  1894. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St.  Albans. 

NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered;  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caladiums. 


See 


Empress  of  India.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY,  1894. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  1894 — 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY,  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

Sa.ndLex>  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  665. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  igth. — Oxford  Commemoration  Flower  Show. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  2oth. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Summer 
Show. 

Shanklin  (Isle  of  Wight)  Rose  Show. 

Thursday,  June  2ist.— Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  :  Anniversary  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  7  p.m. 
Friday,  June  22nd.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


All  the  above  are  good  plants,  delivered  free  for  cash  with 
order.  If  not  satisfactory,  cash  returned.  Catalogues  Free. 

H.  «J.  JOMES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  iCth,  1894. 


Horticultural  Honours. — The  subject 
of  the  non-bestowal  of  honours  by  the 
Crown  to  any  prominent  horticulturist 
has  again  cropped  up.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  thing  to  find  anyone  associated 
with  horticulture  thus  complaining  or  feel¬ 
ing  hurt  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  cold 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in  power. 
There  may  have  been  in  the  past  cases  in 
which  horticulture  has  found  some  of  its 
votaries  so  distinguished,  but  they  are  so 
few  as  to  have  almost  escaped  our  notice. 
Botany  has  had  its  Knighthoods  and  its 
C.B.’s,  but  horticulture,  no  !  Even  the 
sometimes  quoted  case  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  not  one  in  point,  as  that  gentle¬ 
man  received  his  honour,  not  because  he 
was  a  distinguished  gardener,  but  as  an 
architect.  Any  gentlemen  who  have  been 
knighted,  and  who  are  very  intimately 
associated  with  gardening,  have  obtained 
their  honours  for  other  reasons,  mostly 
civic. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  very  natural  cause  for 
complaint  that  whilst  other  arts,  such  as 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  or  profes¬ 
sions  such  as  Medicine,  Literature,  and 
Law,  get  plenty  of  honours,  so-called, 
horticulture,  which  is  both  an  art  and  a  pro¬ 
fession,  gets  no  notice.  Possibly  in  the 
circles  from  which  honours  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  inferior  mortals,  horticulture 
is  regarded  only  as  an  occupation,  and  in 
no  sense  an  art.  However,  we  would  not 
wish  to  be  the  person,  however  highly 
placed,  on  whom  should  be  laid  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selecting  one,  two,  or  even  a 


dozen  horticulturists  entitled  to  receive 
Knighthood. 

We  could  of  course  name  pLnty  who  are 
eminent,  and  if  need  be  deserving,  of  such 
honour,  but  we  should  prefer  not  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  the  selection.  That 
any  selection  would  be  productive  of  much 
deep  disappointment  and  heart  burning 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  whilst  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  determine  in  what 
way  those  selected  for  honours  would  be 
the  better,  or  in  what  sense  horticulture 
can  be  benefited.  On  the  whole  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  best  to  leave  things  as 
they  are,  for  horticulturists  are  just  now 
a  fairly  happy  family. 


^URAL  Charms. — We  have  very  much  of 
sympathy  with  the  Selborne  Society 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  to  us,  wherever 
found,  that  which  is  natural  and  beautiful, 
just  as  we  are  heartily  with  those  who  would 
clear  away  from  beside  railways,  highwaj'S, 
&c.,  those  advertising  excrescences  that 
now  on  every  hand  greet  the  eye,  and  are  so 
ugly  as  well  as  so  annoying.  Those  who  so 
persistentl}'  blazen  forth  their  medicines 
doubtless  in  that  way  do  much  to  lead  people 
to  take  them,  and  thus  become  victims  to  a 
species  of  physical  terrorism.  But  ourpresent 
concern  is  of  course  with  the  abominations 
thus  inhicted  upon  humanity,  especially 
where  otherwise  all  might  be  natural  and 
beautiful. 

The  Selborne  Society  has  recently  com¬ 
plained,  and  with  good  cause,  of  a  hagrant 
case  in  a  semi-rural  district,  where  almost 
miles  of  hedgerows  have  been  displaced  by 
as  great  a  length  of  the  most  ugly  and 
monotonous  of  fences,  that  of  coiiugated 
iron.  True,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  such  a 
fence  is  not  worse  than  similar  lengths  of 
brick  wall,  or  of  oak  paling,  for  it  is  in  this 
way  that  some  of  the  wealthy  have  loved  to 
enclose  their  select  demesnes.  But  we 
have  got  so  accustomed  to  these  things  that 
they  do  not  grate  upon  our  vision  in  the 
same  way  that  corrugated  iron  does.  That 
is  a  horror,  yet  that  may,  alas  !  become  a 
commonplace  to  our  children. 

True,  country  or  rural  hedgerows  may  be 
wasteful  of  good  ground,  and  productive  of 
nuisances  in  the  shape  of  ground  vermin  ; 
but  all  the  same,  they  are  delightful  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  It  is  such  things  that  help 
to  make  rural  life  enjoyable,  and  rural 
scenery  picturesque.  In  gardens  or  other 
enclosed  areas  nothing  seems  so  apposite  as 
neat,  well  trimmed  hedges  of  some  hardy 
shrubs,  but  these  in  lanes  and  fields  become 
rather  tiring.  The  picturesque  is  found  in 
that  which  is  comparatively  natural  and  wild, 
and  which  is  ever  contending  for  place  with 
that  which  is  for  utility  and  neatness.  It  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  either,  and  for 
that  reason  we  may  well  hope  that  whatso¬ 
ever  is  picturesque  may  as  such  be  long 
preserved. 


Whe  xate  Frosts. — Riding  in  a  train  the 
other  day,  we  overheard  a  farmer 
express  his  belief  that  the  British  climate 
had  changed  for  the  worse.  His  thoughts 
were  of  the  frosts  that  just  previously  had 
done  so  much  harm,  but  then  specially 
attracted  to  the  weather  because  of  a 
terrific  hailstorm  then  falling.  It  was  a 
storm  that  in  some  directions  did  even  more 
harm  than  the  frost  had  done.  We  cannot, 
however,  accept  the  agricultural  dictum 
that  the  British  climate  has  changed,  at 
least  not  materially,  if  at  all.  Those  who 
remember  so  acutely  the  late  frosts,  forget 
the  delightful  spring  we  had  previousl}-, 
and  still  furthur  the  very  early  and  most 
delightful  spring  time  of  the  previous  year. 

No  doubt  it  is  characteristic  of  human 
nature  to  forget  blessings  soon,  and  to 
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remember  distresses  long.  That  we  do  very 
often  forget  harsh  atmospheric  conditions, 
that  like  the  late  frosts  come  to  harm  us 
now  and  then,  but  happily  not  very  often, 
is  also  the  case,  and  at  the  moment  of  pain 
and  disappointment  think  that  what  has 
done  so  much  of  mischief  has  never  been 
experienced  before.  We  could,  however, 
were  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  these 
harmful  visitations  a^t  disposal,  find  during 
the  past  hundred  years  that  as  much  and 
even  more  of  harm  has  been  done  by  great 
cold  at  the  end  of  May,  and  even  in  June. 
Great  as  was  the  harm  done  by  the  May 
frosts,  we  have  found  numerous  reasons  to 
feel  surprise  that  it  was  not  worse.  Still, 
so  far  as  our  fruit  crop  is  concerned,  and 
that  creates  the  greater  anxiety,  for  but 
just  before  a  fruit  crop  never  gave  greater 
promise,  we  may  not  know  all  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  wrought  until  the  autumn. 

That  matters  might  have  been  even  worse 
had  not  all  these  crops  been  so  far  advanced 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  think  the  earliness 
of  the  crops  led  to  the  greater  mischief. 
That  matter  may  be  very  well  left  for 
future  discussion,  and  indeed  little  good  can 
come,  because  over  the  seasons  we  have  no 
control.  Many  things  harmed  will  presently 
grow  out  of  their  trouble.  Some  cannot, 
but  we  all  the  same  trust  that  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  we  may  all  find  cause  to 
rejoice  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  was 
anticipated. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  may 
again  remind  our  readers  that  the  annual  festival  of 
this  Institution  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Mctropole 
on  the  2tst  inst.,  and  that  applications  for  tickets 
should  be  made  without  delay  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

The  New  Patent  Travelling  Hot-housas. — We  learn 
from  the  inventor  that  so  impressed  with  the  value 
of  this  invention  lately  noticed  in  our  columns  are 
several  of  the  great  growers  of  fruit,  Tomatos,  and 
flowers  in  Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  that 
they  are  already  making  arrangements  for  large 
installations  of  the  new  houses. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  has  recently  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  succession  to  Professor 
Stewart. 

The  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association  are,  it  is  said, 
experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
honey  exhibits  for  the  Royal  Counties  Show,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  and  have 
resolved  to  receive  entries  up  to  the  time  of  opening 
the  exhibition. 

Sale  of  Early  Potatos. — Considerable  transactions 
have  taken  place  in  the  sale  of  early  Potatos  in  the 
Girvan  district,  the  most  important  being  the  sale  of 
about  ninety  imperial  acres  on  the  farm  of  Chapel- 
donan.  They  are  in  a  very  forward  condition, 
having  escaped  the  recent  frosts,  which  have  done  a 
great  amount  of  damage  to  the  Potato  crop  in 
Ayrshire.  They  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  lifting 
about  the  last  week  in  June.  The  price  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  that  of  last  year. 

Ditchling  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Show. — It  is  by 
no  means  the  “  big  gooseberry  "  season,  says  the 
Sussex  Daily  News,  but  in  the  village  of  Ditchling 
interest  is  already  being  taken  in  big  gooseberries. 
The  Ditchling  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Show 
Society  has  for  many  years  oS'ered  copper  kettles 
and  other  prizes  for  certain  quantities  of  goose¬ 
berries.  The  idea  originally  came  south  from 
Lancashire,  but  up  till  this  year  no  one  has 
seemed  to  hit  upon  the  notion  of  a  prize  for  the 
heaviest  single  berry.  The  prize,  it  is  understood, 
has  now  been  offered,  and  the  largest  individual 
gooseberry  in  the  famous  Ditchling  show  will 
probably  be  discovered.  There  ought  to  be  much 
competition  among  the  Ditchling  growers  to  secure 
the  honour  ot  being  the  proud  possessor  of  "  the 
biggest  gooseberry,"  of  the  year. 

Finger-and-Toe  Experiments.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on 


the  6th  inst..  Lord  Moreton  reported  that  the  con¬ 
sulting  botanist  had  carefully  distributed  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  which  causes  the  "  finger-and-toe ’’  in 
Turnips  in  eleven  plots,  and  that  in  ten  of  them  he 
had  added  the  following  substances  to  observe  their 
action  on  the  fungus : — Three  strengths  of  lime, 
gypsum,  soot,  kainit,  copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate, 
bleaching  powder,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  one  plot 
having  nothing  added  to  it.  In  all  the  plots  the 
seedling  Turnips  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
the  little  parasitic  fungus  Pythium  de  Baryanum, 
except  in  that  dressed  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  poison  not  only  completely  destroyed  the 
Plasmodiophora,  but  the  Pythium  also,  though  it 
did  not  affect  the  seedling  Turnips.  Some  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  attack  were  observed,  but  the  rapid 
injury  caused  by  the  Pythium  overpowered  the 
plants,  and  prevented  the  "finger-and-toe”  deve¬ 
loping. 

Market  Gardening  in  Cornwall. — Our  Cornwall 
correspondent  writes  :  "  The  Potato  crop  is  excellent 
in  quality  and  enormous  in  quantity,  with  no  trace 
of  murrain.  It  is  well,  however,  to  point  out  that 
the  market  gardeners  are  not  over  careful  how  they 
protect  the  remainder  of  their  Potato*  crop  from 
murrain  attack  by  the  oversight  of  letting  the 
Potato  refuse  remain  in  the  fields  instead  of  carefully 
collecting. and  burning  it.  No  sane  person  would 
remain  in  a  place  tainted  with  the  contagia  of  dead 
and  diseased  animals,  and  it  is  equally  unsafe  to 
have  sound  plants,  tubers,  or  seeds  amongst  dying  or 
diseased  vegetable  refuse.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the 
the  other,  certain  individuals  may  perchance  escape, 
but  the  general  result  is  that  the  healthy  organisms 
are  at  length  13estroyed  by  the  effluvia— germs  from 
the  dead  ones.  There  are  instances  on  record  of 
whole  fields  being  attacked  by  night  and  by  morning 
the  Potato  crops  have  had  the  appearance  of  being 
burnt  by  fire.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  for 
the  want  of  taking  an  easy  precaution  the  market 
gardeners  of  Cornwall  should  allow  misfortune  to 
come  upon  them. 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
before  Mr.  Nicholson  read  his  paper  on  "  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs,"  the  President,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  on  behalf  of  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Trustees,  presented  medals  to  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke, 
Welton  Place,  Daventry,  an  old  and  much  esteemed 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  for  life-long  labours  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture  ; 
to  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
for  life-long  services  to  horticulture  and  for  the 
introduction  of  many  new  and  beautiful  plants  to 
British  gardens ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  for  his  successful  exertions  in 
raising  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  in  improving  fruit 
culture;  to  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Kew,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  valuable  labours  in  the  preparation  of  the 
“  Dictionary  of  Gardening  to  Mr.  Adolphus  Henry 
Kent,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  for  eminent 
services  rendered  to  Botany  and  horticulture  in  the 
preparation  of  Veitch’s  “  Manuals  of  Coniferae  and 
Orchidaceous  Plants  ";  and  to  Mr.  James  Martin,  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Reading,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  horticulture  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  races  of  popular  flowers  by  hybridisa¬ 
tion.  All  the  gentlemen  named  were  present  except 
Mr.  Moore,  whose  medal  was  received  by  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch  for  transmission  to  him. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Society. — A  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  inst.  Mr. 
Jas.  Grieve,  Pilrig  Park,  presiding.  Mr.  Thomas 
Boyd,  gardener  to  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Callender, 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Vine."  He 
dealt  with  the  subject  under  several  heads,  and  gave 
his  views  on  the  questions  of  the  house  and  border, 
propagation,  purchasing,  planting,  general  culture, 
including  manuring  and  watering,  and  competitions 
and  judging.  In  commenting  upon  the  last  named, 
he  remarked  that  no  doubt  shows,  whatever  their 
faults  and  shortcomings,  had  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  grower  to  produce  better  fruits.  At  the  show  in 
Edinburgh  thirty-four  years  ago  the  Grape  display  was 
limited  to  two  entries  of  two  bunches  each.  At  that 
period  only  the  wealthy  had  vineries,  and  not  many 
even  of  them,  but  at  the  present  time  many  a 
journeyman  mason,  shoemaker,  and  labourer  had 
his  small  vinery,  and  could  turn  out  fruit  superior 


to  that  of  thirty-four  years  ago.  Referring  more 
especially  to  the  question  of  judging,  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  insist  upon  every  judge  being  a 
prize-taker  in  the  class  he  was  judging,  but  he  did 
insist  upon  him  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  good  Grapes  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  award  for  excellence.  He  contended  that 
the  points  of  a  Grape]  were — ist.,  flavour;  2nd, 
bloom  ;  3rd,  regularity  in  bunch  and  berry ;  4th, 
size  of  berry  ;  5th,  size  of  bunch.  He  had  him¬ 
self  seen  judges  dispose  of  a  whole  table  of  grapes 
without  tasting  a  single  berry.  They  seemed  to 
have  only  one  organ  to  satisfy,  and  that  organ  the 
eye.  Till  better  rules  for  judging  got  a  footing 
among  them,  many  a  meritorious  exhibitor  would 
have  to  go  to  the  wall.  Mr.  Boyd  was  accorded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  Mungo  Chapman,  Easter  Dud- 
dingston  Lodge,  exhibited  numerous  fine  specimens 
of  flowering  shrubs.  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Strathfieldsaye,  Berks, 
sent  some  exhibits  of  figs,  strawberries,  tomatos, 
peaches  and  a  melon.  The  specimens  were  all 
grown  in  pots  and  were  very  fine. 

Papaver  bracteatum. — Without  a  doubt  this  is  the 
King  of  the  Poppies.  Three  years  ago  I  planted  a  bed 
of  them,  since  when  they  have  been  left  alone.  At  the 
present  moment  they  stand  in  close  order  and  are  one 
mass  of  bloom,  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  This  plant 
does  not  like  being  disturbed.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
given  fairly  permanent  quarters.  The  true  variety  has 
dark  green,  well-cut,  hairy  foliage,  and  the  flowers,  of 
a  deep  crimson  hue,  stand  up  boldly  oa  a  stiff  stalk  of 
one  to  two  feet  clean  out  of  the  foliage,  the  leafy  bract 
acting  as  a  frill  under  the  head  of  the  bloom.  It  is 
a  perfect  evergreen  and  never  looks  tawdry.  A  week 
ago  I  cut  three  blooms  each  of  P.  bracteatum  and 
P.  orientale.  The  orientale  with  its  bright  orange 
red  looked  handsome  while  it  lasted,  but  in  four  days 
it  had  shed  its  petals,  while  the  bracteatum  not  only 
possessed  a  greater  dignity,  but  still  holds  itself 
together,  because  of  its  greater  substance.  I  cordially 
commend  this  Poppy  for  the  herbaceous  border  or 
for  the  shrubbery.  In  both  places  it  is  an  ornament, 
and  under  no  conditions  does  it  ever  look  common 
— St.  Andrew. 


The  Annual  Cricket  Match  between  the  employees 
of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  of  Cheapside,  and 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  took  place  at 
the  Essex  County  Ground,  Leyton,  on  the  6th  inst., 
and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Orchid  men  on  the 
first  inning  by  forty  runs.  The  weather  was  very 
threatening  all  day,  and  eventually  rain  put  a  stop 
to  the  play  at  a  quarter  to  six.  Protheroe  &  Morris 
had  first  innings  and  made  the  respectable  total  of 
eighty-five.  Sanders’  men  followed,  and  at  one  time 
looked  like  winning,  but  Mr.  W.  Sudbury  Protheroe's 
bowling  was  too  deadly  for  the  last  few  batmen.  A 
capital  dinner  and  tea  was  enjoyed  by  the  players 
and  friends,  Mr.  W.  H.  Protheroe  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Morris  presiding.  We  append  the  score  of  the  first 
innings ; — 


Protheroe  &  Morris,  j 


W.  S.  Protheroe  b  I 

Walters  .  7  I 

E.  Protheroe  c  Dyer 

b  Lewis  .  14 

H.  G.  Morris  b 

Lewis  .  22 

A.  Humphrey  b 

Lewis  .  6 

G.  Taylor  c  Walker 

b  Lewis  .  6 

T.  A.  -Morris  b 

Coningsby  .  7 

J.  B.  Slade  st  Walker 
b  Coningsby  ....  4 

W.  Kelk  c  Coningsby 

b  Lewis  .  o 

A.  Spiers  b  Lewis  . .  2 

J.  M.  Hamilton  b 

Lewis  .  10 

G.  Clarke  c  Dyer  b 

Baum  .  I 

E.  Hocken  not  out  o 
Extras .  6 
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Sander  &  Co. 

T.  Walters  b  S.  Pro¬ 
theroe  .  o 

F.  Rogers  run  out..  23 
L.  Baum  b  S.  Pro¬ 
theroe  .  2 


Walker  cT.  A.  Morris 
b  S.  Protheroe  ..  5 

Dyer  b  S.  Protheroe  10 


J.  Lewis  c  Slade  b  S. 

Protheroe  .  i 

C.  R.  Coningsby  b  S. 

Protheroe  .  o 

C.  Bond  b  S.  Pro¬ 
theroe  .  o 

F.  Knight  b  E.  Pro¬ 
theroe  .  o 

Baldwin  b  S.  Pro¬ 
theroe  .  o 

L.  Perfect  b  S.  Pro¬ 
theroe  .  o 

F.  Laker  not  out  . .  o 

Extras .  4 
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Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. — 
How  to  grew  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and 
cold  greenhouses  ;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling 
houses,  &c.  Price,  IS. ;  by  post,  is.  6d.  Publisher,  Garde N- 
ING  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  FRED.  HORSMAN. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  deatli  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Hollybrook,  Col¬ 
chester,  of  Mr.  Frederick  James  Serle  Jlorsman,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fred  Horsman  &  Co.,  the  well- 
known  orchid  growers  and  importers  of  Marks  Tey, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51  years.  Poor 
Horsman  !  The  honest,  straightforward,  and  good- 
hearted  fellow  had  not  been  looking  well  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  suffered  considerable  shock  to  his 
system  in  the  Manor  Park  railway  acccident,  and  of 
late  he  suffered  still  more  acutely  from  Bright’s 
disease.  He  was  ill  when  at  the  Temple  show,  but 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  business  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  when  a  sharp  attack  of  Bright’s 
malady  carried  him  off. 

A  spare  built,  wiry  looking  man,  and  an  active, 
hard  working  man  to  boot,  Fred.  Horsman  was  a 
well-known  habitue  of  the  orchid  sale  rooms  for  many 
years  and  there  can  be  but  few  orchid  growers  to 
whom  he  was  not  known  and  respected,  while  the 
number  of  his  friends  was  legion  in  the  town  of 
Colchester,  where  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
Masonic,  Conservative,  and  Church  matters.  He 
was  for  some  years  Vicar’s  Churchwarden  at  St. 
Paul’s,  Colchester ;  in  1889  he  was  Worshipful 
Master  of  the  Angel  Lodge  of  F  reemasons,  and  a 
member  of  some  other  lodges,  including  the  recently 
formed  Hortus  Lodge  in  London  ;  and  not  long  ago 
Lord  Brooke,  now  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  appointed 
him  Assistant'  Director  of  Ceremonies  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Essex.  He  was  born  on 
January,  15th,  1844,  at  Southampton,  where  his 
father,  who  is  still  alive  and  residing  at  Lyndhurst, 
was  a  nurseryman,  and  in  his  father’s  nursery  he 
commenced  his  horticultural  career.  As  a  young 
man  he  spent  some  time  in  the  old  F'ulham 
Nurseries  of  the  late  brothers  Thomas  and  William 
Osborn.  From  Fulham  he  went  to  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea,  and  was 
there  during  the  interesting  period  in  the  history  of 
that  establishment  when  the  valuable  discoveries 
and  introductions  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere  were  being  propagated  and 
sent  out — an  epoch  making  period,  surely,  in  the 
history  of  British  horticulture.  On  leaving 
Chelsea  he  joined  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Lily  fame,  in 
establishing  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  of 
Colchester,  and  while  with  that  firm  made  several 
journeys  to  South  America  in  search  of  Orchids  and 
other  plants,  in  which  adventurous  work  he  was  very 
successful.  Subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  a 
friend,  he  established  the  well-known  Orchid 
nursery  at  Marks  Tey  near  Colchester,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  during  his  lengthened 
business  career  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Orchids  must  have  passed  through  his  hands. 

The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  7th,  inst.  was 
^ttended  by  a  great  number  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
and  as  the  body  of  the  well  tried  and  trusty  friend ^ 
followed  by  the  mourners,  entered  the  churchyard, 
passed  between  the  Freemasons  who  lined  the  path¬ 
way,  the  processional  hymn,  •'  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion  ”  was  sung.  A  large  number  of  floral  tributes 
were  sent  by  relatives  and  friends  including  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  roses  from  his  father  "To  his 
good  and  beloved  son  ’’ ;  a  magnificent  horse-shoe 
shaped  device  formed  of  Lilies  from  his  family  ;  and 
a  beautiful  wreath  kindly  made  by  Miss  Philbrick, 
sister  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  the  Recorder  of 
Colchester,  and  sent  "  In  loving  remembrance  of  W. 
Bro.  Fred  Horsman  P.M.,  P.P.  A.G.D  C.,  from  the 
Brethren  of  his  Lodge  (Angel  Lodge,  No.  51).  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  at  the  grave  the 
Freemasons,  filed  past,  and  each  deposited  a  sprig  of 
Acacia  and  a  white  Glove  on  the  coffin.  In  our  next 
issue  we  shall  give  a  portrait  of  the  deceased  orchidist. 
- - 

THE  VARIEGATED 

JACOB’S  LADDER. 

POLEMONIUM  CAERULEUM  VARIEGATUM,  a  most 
beautiful  hardy  plant,  has  not  for  some  time  been 
cultivated  to  the  extent  its  merits  warrant.  I  believe 
it  was  more  common  twenty  years  ago  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  In  bedding  arrangements  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  edgings  it  is  possible  to 
have,  its  featherydeaves,  each  pinnule  of  which  is 
distinctly  banded  with  a  silvery-white  variegation,  giv¬ 
ing  it  an  unique  appearance,  and  when  so  used  the 
effect  is  most  pleasing.  A  stock  of  it  is  not  so  easily 
got  up  or  maintained  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  things 


used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  should  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  those  who  wish  to  get  away  from  the 
ordinary  rut  of  things  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  Like  the  green  variety,  it  is  quite  hardy, 
and  capable  of  withstanding  the  severest  cold  we  ex¬ 
perience  here.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  impatient 
of  damp  during  the  winter  months,  so  that  if  kept  in 
a  frame  the  lights  should  be  removed  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  and  when  raining  have  all  the  air 
which  it  is  possible  to  give.  Those  who  have  light 
dry  soils  need  not  lift  their  plants  in  the  autumn,  for 
by  drawing  away  some  of  the  surface  soil  and  then 
spreading  fine  ashes  among  the  plants,  pressing  it 
well  round  their  crowns,  they  will  find  this  plant 
much  easier  dealt  with,  and  not  at  all  difficult  to 
keep.  When  they  make  fresh  growth  in  the  spring 
divide  and  plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Over  propagation,  I  believe,  rendered  this  plant  more 
delicate  than  it  really  is,  and  brought  it  somewhat 
into  disfavour  with  many  who  would  gladly  have 
used  it. —  W.  B.  G. 

- rnfm - 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Diervilla  grandiflora  Van  Houttei. — Rose  and 
pink  varieties  of  Diervilla,  better  known  as  Weige- 
lias,  are  very  common,  but  a  white  variety  is  less  so. 
That  under  notice  has  white  and  very  chaste  flowers, 
which  can  be  appreciated  at  their  due  value  when 
planted  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other  kinds 
forming  clumps  or  beds.  Both  leaves  and  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  D.  rosea,  the  former  even 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

W^HiTE  Spanish  Broom. — The  effect  of  a  few 
large  bushes  of  Cytisus  albus  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
is  very  great  during  May  and  June,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  season.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  our  native  Broom, 
but  they  are  produced  in  much  greater  profusion. 
As  they  both  flower  much  about  the  same  time,  a 
beautiful  contrast  could  be  made  by  placing  them  in 
juxtaposition,  either  in  groups  or  beds.  The 
arrangement  probably  would  not  answer  if  they  were 
planted  in  the  same  bed  or  even  mixed,  as  they  grow 
at  an  unequal  rate. 

Kalmia  latifolia. — As  the  flowers  of  the  Calico 
Bush  vary  from  rose  to  a  pinkish-white  when  fully 
expanded,  so  the  buds  vary  in  intensity  from  red  or 
crimson  to  pink.  In  this  stage  even  the  plants  are 
ornamental,  and  decidedly  so  when  in  bloom.  The 
widely  open  or  almost  saucer-shaped  flowers  develop 
very  slowly,  and  for  that  reason  keep  up  a  display 
during  great  part  of  the  summer  when  a  number  of 
bushes  are  grown.  They  are  durable  even  in  a  cut 
state  when  cut  with  stalks. 

Vaccinium  corymbosum  amoenum. — The  variety 
here  named  is  far  superior  to  the  type  in  several 
respects,  and  from  a  garden  point  of  view  is  the  most 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  of  the  type 
are  oblong,  white,  and  rather  sparingly  produced 
in  short  racemes.  In  the  case  of  the  variety  under 
notice,  the  drooping  racemes  are  longer,  and  the 
foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue,  at  least  in  the 
young  state.  The  buds  are  deep  red  or  crimson,  and 
the  calyx  retains  this  hue  when  fully  developed ;  the 
five-angled  corolla  on  the  other  hand  is  pinkish- 
white.  When  seen  side  by  side  the  difference  is 
very  marked. 

Rhododendron  punctatum.— Amongst  American 
Rhododendrons  this  comes  nearest  of  any  to  the 
European  type  represented  by  R.  ferrugineum  and 
R.  myrtifolium.  Its  elliptic  leaves  are  usually  i  in. 
to  in.  in.  length,  and  densely  covered  with  small 
rusty  spots  beneath.  The  flowers  are  very  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  in  trusses  terminating  the  shoots, 
and  are  pink  in  bud  expanding  to  a  pale  blush,  or 
they  may  even  be  white  at  first.  In  other  cases  they 
are  rose  and  dotted  internally,  but  they  are  probably 
in  all  cases  furnished  with  some  rusty  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  corolla.  It  is  an 
easy  grown  species  and  is  suitable  for  shrubberies. 

R.  CINNABARINUM. — As  a  rule  this  is  only  con¬ 
sidered  half  hardy,  and  comes  from  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas.  The  flowers  are  comparatively  long  for 
their  width  and  somewhat  funnel-shaped  and  deep  red; 
sometimes  the  segments  have  yellow  edges,  and 
their  interior  is  yellow  with  red  veins,  and  flushed 
with  red.  They  are  not  very  freely  produced  in  the 
open  air,  but  may  so  be  seen  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  Their  form  and  colour 
are  very  distinct,  and  for  that  reason  the  plant 


might  be  more  frequently  planted  in  the  warmer 
districts  of  the  south  and  west. 

Leiophyllum  buxifolium. — The  leaves  of  this 
American,  peat-loving  plant  are  oval,  small,  and, 
as  the  specific  name  implies,  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Box.  The  plant  is  of  close,  bushy 
habit,  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  although  more 
frequently  under  it.  W^hen  well  established  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  quantity  of  small  white  flowers  in 
trusses  terminating  the  small  shoots.  Altogether  it 
is  well  adapted  as  an  edging  plant  to  large  beds  or 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons  or  other  American 
or  peat-loving  plants. 

Kalmia  angustifolia.— Individually  the  flowers 
of  this  species  are  small,  but  they  are  produced  in 
profusion  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and 
appearing  almost  terminal,  but  the  axis  consists  of  a 
leafy  bud,  and  continues  elongating  while  the  plants 
are  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  pink  with  a  line  of 
red  spots  at  the  base,  but  those  of  the  variety  K.  a. 
rubra  are  rosy-red  with  a  line  of  darker  spots.  The 
plant  seldom  exceeds  18  in.  or  2  ft. 

Viburnum  plicatum.  ^ — The  impression  with  a 
great  many  planters  is  that  this  handsome  Japanese 
shrub  is  net  sufficiently  hardy  for  general  planting. 
That  idea  is  hardly  tenable  in  view  of  the  facts 
already  known.  When  planted  quite  in  the  open  it 
forms  a  low  spreading  bush,  bearing  a  large  quantity 
of  white  bloom  in  semi-globular  trusses.  Every 
bloom  is  enlarged  like  those  of  the  Snowball  Tree 
(V.  Opulus  sterilis),  so  that  it  is  indeed  a  showy  sub¬ 
ject.  The  leaves  are  wrinkled,  plaited,  and  very 
distinct  from  the  thin  and  three-lobed  ones  of  the 
last  named  kind.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil,  if  well 
drained,  will  meet  its  requirements. 

- »»—  ■ 

SUMMER  BEDDING. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hertford  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  E.  H.  Caterer  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  which  he  prefaced  with  the  question.  "  Is 
summer  bedding  generally  a  success  ?  ’’  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  was  not,  for  after  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  preparation,  the  beds  lasted  but  a  very 
brief  time  at  their  best.  He  contended  that  in  most 
gardens  a  great  deal  too  many  beds  were  huddled 
together,  creating  the  impression  of  a  gaudy  blaze  of 
colour.  After  speaking  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
heavy  rains,  he  suggested  that  much  taste  was  requir¬ 
ed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  as  when  several 
bright  hues  were  crowded  together  one  colour  killed 
the  other,  and  the  effect  was  thus  spoilt.  There 
were,  however,  several  beautiful  bedding  plants, 
which  were  not  much  hurt  by  the  rain,  and  he  would 
mention,  among  these,  the  Begonias,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  were  not  highly  enough  prized.  One  grand 
thing  about  these  flowers  was  that  they  required  but 
little  attention  beyond  keeping  them  frost-proof 
during  the  winter,  while  they  were  most  valuable  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  bloom.  Wbat  could  be  better,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  than  the  effect  produced  by  white  Begonias 
springing  from  a  bed  of  blue  Lobelias,  or  of  scarlet 
Begonias  on  a  groundwork  of  white  Violas.  The 
single  and  semi-double  varieties  were  best,  but  care 
should  be  taken,  in  selecting  the  seed,  to  obtain  it 
only  from  the  erect  flowering  kinds.  The  cultivation 
of  Violas  was  very  easy,  for  by  taking  a  stock  of 
cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  dibbing  them  into  a  cold 
frame,  or  under  hand-lights,  plenty  of  good  strong 
plants  would  be  grown  for  bedding  out  in  the  summer. 
Of  these  attractive  plants,  he  could  personally 
recommend  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Pilrig 
Park  (white),  Ardwell  Gem  (yellow)  and  Bullion 
(yellow),  Tory  and  Holyrood  (blue),  and  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  varieties.  Skylark,  Magpie  and  Goldfinch. 

Pelargoniums,  more  generally  spoken  of  as  Geran¬ 
iums,  were  the  plants  most  largely  used  for  bedding, 
but  as  they  were  very  extensively  damaged  by  heavy 
rains,  they  should  be  utilized  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
His  experience  told  him  that  the  old  Vesuvius, 
West  Brighton  Gem,  Master  Christine,  and  Indian 
Yellow  carried  their  trusses  through  the  summer 
storms  better  than  any  other  kinds.  For  massing 
in  beds  the  Czar,  Marechal  Macmahon,  Master¬ 
piece,  and  Mrs.  Pollock  were  very  good.  Calceo¬ 
larias,  where  they  succeeded,  were  a  great  help  in 
the  bedding,  but  they  were  rather  uncertain,  and  it 
was  very  discouraging  to  have  the  work  of  weeks 
rendered  of  no  avail  by  one  foul  stroke.  In  their 
place  he  had  used  one  of  the  Marigolds,  Tagetes 
signata  primula,  a  fast-growing  and  freely -flowering 
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plant.  Among  other  plants  which  were  favourites 
for  the  purpose  of  bedding,  were  Coleus,  Heliotrope, 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Lobelia,  Pyrethrums,  and 
Marguerites.  In  many  places  carpet  bedding  was 
extensively  laid  out,  but  it  was  rather  a  tedious 
and  tiresome  business  all  through,  although  it  was 
generally  admired  when  successfully  carried  out. 
In  large  gardens,  sub-tropical  work  might  be  tried 
with  advantage,  but  in  smaller  places  it  was  perhaps 
rather  out  of  place.  He  strongly  advised  the 
planting  of  sweet  smelling  plants,  which  were  most 
refreshing,  and  among  some  useful  ones  he  mentioned 
the  scented  Tobacco,  scented  leaved  Pelargoniums, 
lemon  scented  Verbenas,  Stocks,  and  Sweet  Peas. 
To  those  who  took  a  special  interest  in  bedding  he 
would  recommend  a  visit  to  the  London  parks, 
where  there  might  be  jotted  down  some  few  rough 
outlines  of  some  of  the  more  striking  beds. 

In  a  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  paper,  Mr. 
Caterer  mentioned  that  he  had  suffered  very  severely 
this  year  through  bedding  early,  and  he  should, 
another  year,  advise  waiting  until  the  first  week  in 
June.  He  did  not  recommend  much  watering,  but 
cocoa-nut  fibre  was  very  useful  as  a  top  dressing, 
although  it  was  rather  expensive. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPS 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  prospect  of  having 
heavy  crops  of  every  kind  of  fruit  this  season,  I  fear 
many  of  us  will  not  have  our  expectations  realised. 
We  had  frost  for  about  a  week  late  in  May  varying 
from  5°  to  7°  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  but  our 
friends  from  the  northern  counties  of  England  and 
many  parts  of  Scotland  report  greater  severity  of 
weather.  Wherever  the  sun  struck  directly  on  fruit 
or  foliage  early  in  the  morning  severe  injury  was 
done  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Morello  Cherries  which 
face  north-east  are  almost  destroyed,  while  those 
which  are  on  walls  having  a  south-east  aspect  are 
almost  uninjured,  the  abundant  foliage  having 
rendered  good  service  in  protecting  the  fruit.  Thus  a 
warning  is  given  to  those  who  persist  in  the  practice 
of  disbudding  their  wall  trees  early  and  severely. 

The  Plum,  Apricot,  and  Peach  crops  have  suffered 
much,  and  the  trees  themselves  in  many  cases  have 
a  scorched  appearance.  The  Apple  crop  is  no  doubt 
much  injured,  though  we  think  the  position  of  the 
trees  which  are  not  exposed  to  early  sun  are  pretty 
safe  ;  but  certain  hardy  varieties  have  undoubtedly 
resisted  the  untoward  treatment  more  than  others, 
and  by  former  experience  we  have  been  taught  to 
plant  largely  such  fruits  as  do  not  suffer  readily  from 
frost .  The  Apple  grub  has  appeared  in  some  force,  and 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  checked  by  syringing 
the  trees  with  soap-suds  and  helebore  powder  mixed. 
This  pest  finds  suitable  food  on  every  variety  of 
Apple  we  have.  Bush  trees  which  can  be  reached 
by  the  aid  of  steps,  or  those  not  so  tall,  are  managed 
by  hand  picking  and  syringing,  but  orchard  trees  are 
further  out  of  reach  and  cannot  be  managed  so 
easily.  It  is  always  safer  in  other  respects  to  have 
a  collection  of  dwarf  trees,  especially  where 
wind  has  much  power  on  them.  This  season  will 
test  the  Seaton  House  Apples  here  (which  have 
given  us  our  main  supply  since  the  end  of  last 
September,  and  the  last  of  them  was  used  on  J une  5th, 
which  have  on  no  occasion  failed  to  produce  good 
crops. 

The  Black  Currant  crops  are  totally  destroyed, 
but  Red  and  White  are  uninjured.  They,  along 
with  Gooseberries  (a  good  crop  too)  are  grown  with 
Apples  and  Plums,  on  tall  stems,  towering  above  the 
small  fruits.  While  the  larger  fruits  are  generally 
very  plentifully  grown,  as  indicated,  the  others  under 
the  shelter  of  these  are  always  abundant  and  large 
in  size.  Strawberries  suffered  where  they  were  in 
flower.  John  Ruskin  is  apparently  more  hardy  than 
some  others.  Though  earlier,  they  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  severity  of  the  frost.  Vegetables  are 
uninjured,  except  Potatos,  which  are  cut  down  to 
the  ground  level,  but  are  again  starting  freely  into 
growth.  On  strong  land  (such  as  we  have)  we  do 
not  fear  having  good  crops. 

Cabbage,  Spinach,  and  Celery  in  their  varieties 
have  done  well  and  did  not  suffer  by  the  frost,  but 
all  shrubs  and  trees  which  had  started  into  growth 
are  blackened  on  the  side  exposed  to  morning  sun. 
Rhododendrons  of  the  earlier  kinds  are  ruined  for 
next  year's  flowering,  and  are  black  and  scorched  ; 
those  which  were  not  in  flower  are  now  a  mass  of 
bloom,  and  all  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are 
flowering  more  freely  than  we  ever  saw  them. — 
M.  T.,  Stirlingshire,  N.B. 


THE  ROSERY. 

Climbing,- OR  Dijon  Tea  Roses. 
Generali.y  speaking,  these  are  among  the  most 
hardy  and  floriferous  Roses  we  have,  while  all  are 
good  climbers.  The  parent  of  this  race,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  was  sent  out  by  Jacotot  in  1853,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Tea-scented  and 
Bourbon  classes.  With  the  hope  of  calling  attention 
to  a  few  Roses  which  are  equally  hardy  and  free  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  differing  from  it  in  scarcely  any 
way  but  colour  and  form  of  flowers,  I  venture  to  name 
six  of  which  I  consider  the  best.  Before  going  any  fur¬ 
ther,  I  would  like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it 
is  only  for  sake  of  variety  that  I  would  choose  either 
in  preference  to  the  old  Gloire. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  was  sent  out  in  1869,  and  is  a  clear 
lemon-yellow.  Very  large,  full,  and  exquisitely 
sweet  scented. 

Bouquet  d'Or  (1872)  has  more  than  once  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  improved  Dijon.  I  think  it  deserves 
this  praise,  for  if  not  quite  so  strong  a  grower,  the 
blooms  are  more  finished,  and  have  a  pleasing  shade 
of  salmony-yellow,  deeper  and  more  constant  than 
that  sweet  shade  we  find  in  Gloire  de  Dijon  towards 
the  end  of  a  favourable  autumn. 

Madame  Berard  is  a  light  salmon  with  deeper 
shadings ;  in  a  young  stage  these  are  almost 
apricot  or  orange.  It  is  a  prodigious  grower  and 
carries  very  handsome  foliage.  Sent  out  in  1872. 

Madame  Chauvry  did  not  follow  until  1886,  and  is 
distinct  from  the  above  as  regards  colour ;  the 
orange  and  apricot  are  more  pronounced  and  con¬ 
stant. 

Henriette  deBeauveau  was  introduced  a  year  later,  and 
is  a  charmingly  clear  yellow  of  good  form  and  size. 
Sweet  scented  and  very  free  blooming. 

Kaiserin  Friedrich  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  re¬ 
sulted  from  crossing  Gloire  de  Dijon  with  Perle  des 
Jardins.  In  every  way  it  is  equally  as  free  and  good 
as  Gloire,  but  it  has  a  pronounced  tint  of  yellow,  and 
always  carries  a  deep  flush  of  beautiful  rose,  some¬ 
what  after  the  autumnal  flowers  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte.  Introduced  in  i8go. 

A  good  scarlet  variety  which  very  closely 
resembles  this  class  may  be  found  in  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  This  is  a  grand  grower  and  much  deeper 
in  colour  early  in  the  spring  under  glass.  Grown 
like  Marechal  Niel  it  invariably  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  useful  blooms,  which  form  a  grand  con¬ 
trast  to  the  lighter  coloured  Teas.  A  second  cross, 
this  time  between  Madame  Berard  and  General 
J acqueminot,  was  responsible  for  Reine  Marie  Henri¬ 
ette.  Madame  Berard  was  from  G.  de  Dijon  and 
Madame  Falcot ;  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  deep,  bronzy  foliage  and  apricot- 
tinted  blooms.  In  the  second  cross  we  lose  this,  but 
get  the  deep  green  foliage  and  clear  red  shade  of 
General  Jacqueminot.  All  of  these  need  growing  on 
the  long  rod  system  if  good  blooms  are  wanted  under 
glass.  On  walls  and  fences  I  would  steer  a  midway 
course  between  this  and  the  let-alone  system,  avoid¬ 
ing  a  too  crowded  growth  by  cutting  away  all 
superfluous  wood  as  soon  as  it  had  flowered. — 
Experience. 

- ^ - 

THE  TEAK  TRADE  OF 

SIAM. 

In  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  commerce  of 
Siam  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire, 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  24th 
ult.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Leckie,  referring  to  the  Teak  industry, 
said  : — A  Teak  forest  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
something  entirely  different  from  what  it  actually 
is.  One  can  go  up  the  bed  of  a  stream  flowing  into 
one  of  the  northern  rivers,  and  you  may  walk  miles 
without  seeing  a  single  Teak  tree  ;  you  meet  \\;ith 
Paddy  fields,  dense  jungle,  open  jungle,  mountain 
gorges,  splendid  scenery  ;  but  the  thing  you  meet 
with  seldom  enough  when  looking  keenly  for  it  is  a 
Teak  tree.  The  Teak  grows  here  and  there,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  which  spread  for  miles  from  the 
stream,  and  although  in  places  it  grows  in  rich 
patches,  it  was  never  my  fortune  to  get  into  a  really 
rich  patch.  The  method  of  the  work  is  tedious.  A 
forester  sends  his  elephants  in  care  of  their  mahouts 
into  the  forest,  for  which  his  employers  have  a  lease 
from  the  Government,  or  the  working  rights  from 
the  holder  of  the  lease,  and  drags,  during  the  rainy 
season,  as  many  logs  as  his  elephants  can  manage  to 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  It  is  quite  a  usual  thing  for 


the  Teak  to  be  dragged  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
stream,  and  it  is  a  good  forest  which  can  show  a 
record  of  fifty  logs  being  worked  by  one  elephant  in 
one  season.  The  elephants  then  stack  the  wood  on 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  where  it  awaits  the  inspection 
of  the  buyer.  After  measuring  the  logs  are  put  into 
the  stream  and  then  comes  the  great  delay,  often 
enough,  of  waiting  for  sufficient  rain  to  float  the 
wood  down  the  streams  into  the  rivers.  With  a 
moderate  rise  of  water  the  elephants  follow  the 
wood  along  down  the  river  bed  and  push  it  off  sand 
banks  and  rocks  where  it  sticks,  and  get  it  into  the 
river  at  last.  When  once  in  the  river  the  wood  is 
left  to  itself,  if  the  water  is  too  deep  to  allow  the 
elephants  to  walk  down  the  river  bed,  and  the  logs 
spin  away  down  stream  unassisted.  After  passing 
through  the  rapids,  which  descend  to  the  low  lands 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  northern 
plateaus,  the  wood  is  caught  by  rafters,  and  tied  up 
into  rafts  of  150  on  the  Me  Ping,  or  100  logs  in  the 
Eastern  river,  and  sent  on  down  the  400  miles  or  so 
to  Bangkok  in  care  of  the  Siamese  rafters.  The 
rafting  waters  are  from  June  to  November.  The 
work  is  slow,  for  the  average  time  used  in  delivering 
a  Teak  tree  into  Bangkok,  from  its  stump  where  it 
was  felled,  is  about  three  years,  although  the  distance 
actually  covered  is  not  over  600  miles. 

The  Burmese  and  Shan  foresters  who  work  for 
the  British  firms  are  all  British  subjects,  and  as  the 
trade  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  through  them, 
the  Teak  trade  in  the  forests  is  really  a  British  trade. 
The  owners  of  the  forest  leases,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  the  Laos  chiefs  and  princes,  who  receive  a 
royalty  on  every  log  worked  out  of  a  forest,  and  the 
Government  collect  a  second  duty  before  the  wood 
enters  Bangkok.  The  labour  is  mostly  supplied  by 
the  native  hill  tribes,  Kamouks  and  Kariengs. 
Kamouks  come  to  the  Teak  workings  from  across 
the  Mekong,  and  as  they  are  now  being  cared  for  by 
the  paternal  Government  of  France,  it  is  possible 
our  labour  question  in  the  Teak  forests  may  become 
difficult. 

The  preservation  of  Teak  forests,  which  has  had 
such  excellent  attention  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  has  been  ignored  in  Siam  ;  but  we 
now  begin  to  hear  of  certain  stipulations  being  put 
into  new  leases,  imposing  on  the  lessee  the  obligation 
to  plant  four  Teak  saplings  for  every  one  tree  felled 
during  the  term  of  a  lease.  The  British  firms  buy 
only  wood  which  has  reached  a  certain  maturity, 
and  their  contractors  deliver  no  very  young  wood. 
But  the  natives  send  down  to  Bangkok  annually 
large  quantities  of  quite  young  Teak  ;  this  has  gone 
on  unchecked  by  the  Government,  and  several 
thousands  of  these  logs  come  on  the  Bangkok  market 
every  season,  and  are  bought  for  posts  and  light 
beams  and  house  work.  The  simple  remedy  of 
forbiding  the  delivery  past  the  Government  Timber 
Duty  Station  of  all  Teak  below  a  certain  girth  would 
cure  the  evil  quickly,  and  prevent  any  necessity  of 
irksome  stipulations  being  imposed  on  British 
traders. 

The  annual  export  of  Teak  from  Siam  to  Europe, 
Bombay,  and  Hong-Kong  is  likely  to  increase,  as 
the  northern  forest  work  gets  better  organised,  and 
the  elephant  force  employed  increases.  The  annual 
supply  of  rough  logs  into  Bangkok  is  so  entirely 
dependent  on  the  rainfall  for  the  year  that  there 
must  always  be  the  great  variation  in  quantity  shown 
by  the  export  lists  of  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  I 
will  mention  here  that  the  coinage  used  in  the  north 
of  Siam  is  the  Indian  rupee.  As  soon  as  the 
Cheangmai  plateau  or  the  Lakon,  Phrae,  Nan,  or 
Ootaradit  districts,  and  the  rich  Mekong  plain  are 
reached,  the  Siamese  Tical  ceases  to  pass  current ; 
and  in  this  large  section  of  Siam  the  British  rupee  is 
the  only  coin  the  people  understand.  The  British 
Teak  firms  have  to  import  their  rupees  and  send 
them  up  to  Cheangmai.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a 
large  portion  of  Siam  using  British  coin,  and  main¬ 
taining  it  for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Tical  Mint  in  Bangkok. 

- ^ - 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 

Though  the  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one,  I 
gathered  my  first  Strawberries  in  the  open  on  May 
25th.  The  variety  was  Laxton’s  Noble,  and  very 
fine.  I  picked  my  first  dish  of  Peas  on  June  ist — 
Sutton’s  Improved  ^Villiam  I.,  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  Sangster's  No.  i,  but  a  fortnight  earlier. — ■ 
W.  Pepper,  Holme  Mead,  Lymington,  Hants. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

A  valuable  hybrid  Laelia. 

The  fact  that  good  Orchids  still  command  high 
prices  was  well  illustrated  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Hardy’s  collection,  and  again  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris’  Rooms  on  the  8th.  inst.  in  the 
case  of  two  plants,  strong  healthy  pieces  of  a  most 
beautifully  coloured  and  deliciously  scented  hybrid 
Laelia,  the  parentage  of  which  is  not  known,  but 
assumed  to  be  a  cross  between  Laelia  purpurata  and 
Cattleya  Warnerii.  It  more  resembled  C.  Lawrenceana 
in  colour,  but  very  rich  and  solid,  while  the  odour 
was  that  of  C.  Schroderae.  The  largest  plant  bore 
six  fine  blooms,  and  realised  loo  guineas,  the  buyer 
being  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on  Mersey. 
The  second  and  smaller  plant  with  one  bloom  only 
partly  expanded,  but  a  grand  form,  fell  to  the  bid  of 
Mr.  Sander  of  70  guineas. 

Laello-Cattleya  elegans  leucotata. 

So  great  is  the  hurry  of  orchidists  to  add  the  name 
alba  to  varieties  of  Orchids  that  the  word  is  often 
appropriated  before  a  really  white  variety  has  been 
obtained.  This  is  a  mistaken  and  misleading  plan 
to  adopt,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  for  when  a  truly 
white  variety  does  turn  up,  the  proper  name  cannot 
be  applied.  L-C.  elegans  alba  has  white  sepals  and 
petals,  but  the  lip  is  deep  amethyst  purple.  For 
that  reason  the  variety  under  notice  has  been  named 
leucotata.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  faint  trace  of  rose  upon  the  lip.  Judging 
from  the  illustration  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  413,  the 
variety  is  chaste  and  hand.'ome  in  every  way.  The 
edges  of  the  petals  and  lip  are  beautifully  wavy,  add¬ 
ing  considerably  to  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  type  and  all  its  numerous  forms  are  generally 
regarded  as  natural  hybrids.  That  under  notice 
flowered  last  year  amongst  an  importation  in  the 
collection  of  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  and 
thence  passed  into  the  collection  of  R.  H.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Streatham, 

Lycaste  Imschootlana. 

Hybrids  are  by  no  means  common  in  this  genus,  in 
fact  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  one  before.  As 
Orchid  nomenclature  goes  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
bigeneric  hybrid,  seeing  that  the  raiser  positively 
asserts  it  originated  from  Lycaste  Skinneri,  fertilised 
with  the  pollen  of  Maxillaria  nigrescens.  The  broad 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  densely  spotted  all 
over  with  purple.  The  petals  are  smaller,  more 
erect,  but  spreading  above  the  middle  and  of  a  clear 
yellow,  spotted  with  red  in  lines  upon  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  The  lip  is  clear  yellow  or 
lemon  yellow,  but  towards  the  base  it  is  of  a  dark 
purple,  more  or  less  spotted  with  smaller  markings. 
The  hybrid  was  raised  by  M.  Van  Imschoot,  who  has 
obtained  six  seedlings  from  the  cross  ;  the  plant  under 
notice  is  the  first  that  has  flowered.  It  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  pretty ,  and  is  figured  in  the  Lindenia,  pi. 
410.  The  plant  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  months  ago,  when 
it  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  insigne  montanum. 

The  ordinary  form  of  C.  insigne  constitutes  a  plant 
of  considerable  commercial  value  for  the  sake  of  cut 
flowers ;  but  besides  a  few  really  distinct  and  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation,  the  species  seemed 
little  inclined  to  variation.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  importations  from  a  fresh  district  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  collectors  owing  to  the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  variations  that  turned  up.  The  name  C.i.  mon¬ 
tanum,  has  been  applied  collectively  to  all  the  plants 
obtained  from  this  new  district,  The  blotches  on  the 
Upper  sepal  are  frequently  of  large  size,  and  vary 
greatly  in  intensity.  A  good  type  of  the  mountain 
race  is  given  in  the  Lindenia,  pi.  414.  The  petals  and 
lip  are  of  a  rich  brown,  while  the  broad,  upper  sepal 
is  heavily  blotched  with  rich  brown  on  a  greenish 
yellow  ground  ;  the  blotches  are  of  large  size,  but  on 
the  upper  third  of  the  sepal  they  are  of  a  rich  violet 
purple  on  a  pure  white  ground  ;  the  latter  extends 
down  the  edges  almost  to  the  base. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Coin- 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s,; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardenino  World,  r,  Clement’s 
Inn  Strand,  W.C. 


MANUAL  OF  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS* 

After  a  number  of  years  of  wide  research 
this  excellent  manual  has  now  been  brought  to 
completion.  It  makes  no  pretence  to  including  all 
the  species  nor  even  the  genera  that  are  under  the 
hands  of  the  modern  cultivator ;  but  having  taken 
up  the  principal  genera,  all  the  more  important' 
species  have  been  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  no 
work  on  the  subject  hitherto  has  attempted  to  do. 
The  fulness  of  the  information  given  makes  us 
desire  that  all  the  cultivated  Orchids  could  be  treated 
in  the  same  exhaustive  manner.  The  book,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  explain,  is  intended  to  supply  amateurs 
and  cultivators  with  the  leading  facts  they  may  wish 
to  know,  and  that  in  a  form  that  can  readily  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  any  time.  For  our  part  the  only  thing  we 
regret  is  that  there  is  no  synopsis  by  which  we  could 
readily  run  down  and  determine  any  given  species. 
The  lists  are,  of  course,  all  arranged  alphabetically. 

The  tenth  part  of  the  work  confines  itself  to  a  re- 
viewof  the  various  matters  referring  to  the  morphology, 
physiology  and  cultivation  of  Orchids.  It  deals  with 
the  botany  of  the  subject,  'and  besides  an  index 
intended  for  each  of  the  two  volumes  in  which  the 
work  will  be  bound,  it  also  gives  a  glossary  of  terms, 
so  that  the  cultivator  has  it  within  his  power  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  science  as  well  as 
the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  hobby.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  order  in  which  the  flower 
undergoes  so  many  modifications  of  form  and 
general  structure.  The  chapter  on  the  morphology 
of  the  flowers  illustrates  many  of  the  leading  forms 
by  a  large  number  of  well  executed  woodcuts.  Even 
the  homologies  of  Orchid  flowers  and  the  teratology 
of  Orchids  occupy  two  chapters,  so  that  the  work 
may  well  lay  claim  to  deal  fairly  comprehensively 
with  the  science  of  the  subject.  The  chapter  on  the 
minute  structure  of  Orchids  is  fairly  lengthy,  and 
illustrated  with  well  executed  and  original  woodcuts 
of  sections  of  the  leaves,  stems  and  roots  belonging 
to  different  genera.  The  structure  of  the  leaves 
more  particularly  is  indicative  of  the  climatal  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  plants  live  in  their  native 
habitats  ;  and  we  think  that  if  these  things  had  been 
studied  at  the  commencement  of  the  attempt  to 
cultivate  Orchids  in  this  country  that  failure  would 
have  been  a  much  smaller  and  less  discouraging  item 
amongst  the  growers  of  those  days.  The  art  of 
successful  culture  has  been  acquired  as  the  result  of 
much  observation  and  failures  extending  through 
long  years  of  apprenticeship  as  it  were. 

The  illustrations  of  seedling  Orchids  are  also  a 
new  feature,  as  far  as  books  on  this  particular 
subject  are  concerned.  The  earlier  stages  of  seed¬ 
lings  cannot  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye,  but  they 
are  all  given  here  upon  an  enlarged  scale  with  the 
various  ages  stated.  The  leading  facts  concerning 
fertilization  and  hybridisation  are  dealt  with,  and 
several  illustrations  given,  those  concerning  the 
pollen  tubes  and  ovules  being  least  known  to  the 
general  public.  The  undesirableness  of  bees  in 
Orchid  houses  is  getting  pretty  well  known  to 
cultivators,  and  hints  may  be  gleaned  here  as  to  the 
mischief  they  are  likely  to  cause  by  fertilising  the 
flowers.  The  history  of  Orchid  culture  in  this 
country  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  blunders  committed  in 
attempts  to  grow  this  popular  class  of  plants  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  introduction. 

Amateurs  who  now  take  an  interest  in  Orchids 
may  also  be  able  to  glean  in  condensed  form,  a 
history  of  those  who  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
their  favourite  plants  in  the  past.  A  chapter  is  also 
given  on  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  through 
the  efforts  of  the  hybridist ;  and  because  it  cannot 
always  be  determined  what  Orchids  may  be  hybri¬ 
dised,  without  trial,  the  would-be  hybridist  will 
doubtless  be  interested  to  know  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  done  in  this  way.  Many  amateurs  busy 
themselves  in  making  all  sorts  of  crosses,  from  many 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  results.  In  any 
case  he  will  be  safe  in  following  the  directions  and 
noting  the  experiments  made  by  skilled  hands.  Two 
maps  show  the  annual  average  rainfall  in  the  regions 
where  epiphytical  Orchids  grow,  so  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  science  of  the  subject  may 
compare  the  rainfall  with  the  structure  of  the  leaves 
of  various  Orchids,  and  those  again  with  their  own 
practice,  so  that  if  possible  they  may  improve  upon 
present  treatment. 

*A  Manual  of  Orchidaneous  Plants,  cultivated  under  glass 
in  Great  Britain.  Part  X.  ;  General  Review  of  the  Orchideae. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  544,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  1894. 


IME  VieiMiLE  6AB0EN, 


Winter  Green  Crops. 

It  has  no  doubt  often  struck  the  careful  observer  how 
much  more  might  be  made  of  the  kitchen  garden  if 
the  cultivator  were  able  to  guage  more  accurately 
the  amount  of  each  of  the  various  crops  that  were 
needed  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Such,  however,  would  be  a  difficult  task, 
especially  for  the  beginner,  or  those  taking  charge  of 
fresh  gardens.  It  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  to  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  everything  rather 
than  to  run  short.  But  in  the  limited  space  of  the 
kitchen  garden  this  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to 
accomplish,  even  with  the  most  experienced  of  men. 
No  doubt  more  care  was  taken  in  former  days 
in  making  kitchen  gardens  than  there  is  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  ever  increasing  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  gardener,  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  various  requirements. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  taking  note  of  the 
amount  of  each  crop  consumed  ;  then  by  making  due 
allowance  for  failures  and  extras,  something  near 
the  mark  will  be  ascertained.  By  doing  this  much, 
labour  and  often  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  may  be 
saved. 

In  all  places  too  where  a  change  has  been  made  in 
domestic  arrangements,  it  is  well  to  consult  those 
who  have  been  newly  appointed,  for  unless  the 
gardener  is  on  favourable  terms  with  them,  things 
do  not  always  go  on  pleasantly.  As  it  is  now  the 
time  to  plant  the  various  green  crops  for  winter  use, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  are  about  to  do 
so  to  pay  particular  attention  to  such  as  are  likely  to 
be  required  the  most,  and  note  down  how  much  of 
each  will  be  required  to  give  a  continuous  supply  till 
spring.  We  will  first  take  those  usable  up  till  Christ¬ 
mas  :  of  the.se  we  have  Cauliflower,  Mammoth, 
Autumn  Giant,  Veitch’s  Protecting  and  Snow’s,  all 
of  first  class  quality.  Now  the  question  is,  which  of 
these  are  likely  to  be  required  in  the  greatest  number — 
if  the  former  then  plant  that,  but  bear  in  mind  that  a 
succession  is  always  needed.  In  addition  to  these 
there  will  be  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys.  The 
former  is  often  much  in  demand,  while  the  latter  is 
useful  when  other  green  crops  are  getting  scarce. 
Do  not  crowd  the  ground  however  with  too  many  of 
the  latter  at  one  planting,  as  the  continuous  rains  in 
the  autumn  cause  them  to  split.  Make  successional 
plantings  in  such  quantities  as  are  likely  to  give  the 
necessary  supply,  as  it  is  from  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year  onward  that  the  skill  of  the  cultivator 
is  brought  to  the  test,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  at 
all  severe,  for  all  growth  is  then  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  but  by  carefully  husbanding  the  resources  at 
such  times  much  annoyance  may  be  avoided. 

Frost  sometimes  comes  so  suddenly  that  we  are  ill 
prepared  for  k.  A  little  forethought,  however,  will  help 
the  cultivator  much  at  such  times,  for  if  a  quantity 
of  Cauliflower  that  were  turning  in  could  be  taken  to 
a  shed,  cold  Peach  house,  or  other  place  where  frost 
could  be  excluded,  these  would  no  doubt  help  to  tide 
over  the  bad  weather.  The  best  Broccoli  to  give  a 
supply  after  Christmas  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
is  Sutton’s  Vanguard.  The  heads  are  not  only  well 
protected  with  leaves,  but  they  are  of  compact  growth 
and  good  flavour.  Colewort  and  Spinach  also  play 
an  important  part  in  our  winter  green  supply.  If  a 
pinch  of  seed  of  the  former  be  sown  now,  good  hearts 
will  be  formed  before  they  are  checked  by  winter’s 
frost.  The  latter  however  need  not  be  sown  till  the 
early  part  or  middle  of  August.  Seakale,  Chicory, 
and  Celery  are  by  no  means  despised  in  winter, 
therefore  these  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  the 
present  time.  The  former  will  need  thinning  when 
grown  from  seed  ;  the  shoots  of  those  grown  from 
root  cuttings  will  require  reducing  so  that  one  only 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  each  plant  in  order  that  the 
foliage  may  grow  robust  so  as  to  form  good  crowns. 
Celery  should  also  be  planted  in  quantity  in  order 
that  growth  may  be  matured  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Borecole  too  of  various  kinds  is  much  esteemed  in 
winter,  particularly  the  green  curled  and  asparagus 
varieties,  so  that  a  goodly  breadth  of  these  should  be 
got  in.  Their  hardiness  makes  them  the  more  accept¬ 
able,  as  it  is  seldom  the  frost  of  our  winters  has  any 
effect  on  them.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
these  various  crops  will  not  onjy  need  planting,  but 
every  attention  should  be  given  them  afterwards  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  free  though  sturdy  growth  or 
they  will  not  be  had  in  the  best  condition. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 
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The  Pansy  and  Viola  Show. 
Although  the  meteorological  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
month  have  been  sufficiently  trying  to  Pansy  growers, 
and  prevented  some,  including  the  extensive 
Rothesay  cultivators,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  from 
staging  any  blooms  at  all,  they  were  much  more 
fortunate  in  their  annual  exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  than  were  their  fellow  florists,  the 
“Pink  ’uns"  [!]  who  could  not  show  any  of  their 
thoroughbred  stock  on  the  same  day,  and  thus  a 
good  display  of  the  florists'  laced  Pinks  still  remains 
a  dream  of  the  future. 

All  things  considered,  the  Pansy  and  Viola 
exhibitors  are  highly  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
display,  however  much  they  could  have  wished  to 
have  done  more,  for  of  Violas  and  fancy  Pansies 
there  was  a  really  excellent  representative  display  ; 
but  we  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  that  there  was 
not  a  larger  exhibit  of  the  true  show  Pansy,  which 
more  than  ever  seems  to  be  lingering  in  the  cold 
shade  of  neglect.  We  can  quite  understand  why  the 
"  fancies  "  appeal  more  to  the  popular  taste  than  do 
the  old  flames  of  the  exacting  florists,  but  we  cannot 
understand  why  the  latter  neglect  their  old  favourites. 
Howev'er,  so  it  is,  and  we  could  wish  that  another 
year  the  Society  would  originate  some  more  classes 
specially  for  them. 

The  class  for  forty-eight  fancy  Pansies  brought 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  N.  B.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  Busby,  near  Glasgow,  into  competition  with 
capital  collections,  and  the  first  named  secured  the 
premier  award.  For  twenty-four  fancies,  the  contest 
was  again  confined  to  Scotch  growers,  this  time  the 
highest  award  going  to  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich, 
who  was  followed  in  the  order  named  by  Mr.  J. 
Smellie  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Bridge-of- 
Weir.  Air.  Irvine  also  had  the  best  dozen  distinct 
Fancies,  Air.  Smellie  being  again  second,  and  Air.  AI. 
Campbell  third;  but  Air.  Smellie  was  more  fortunate 
with  a  similar  number  of  blooms  of  one  variety,  his 
stand  of  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  purple  with  creamy  yellow 
belting,  deservedly  taking  first  honours. 

In  the  ATola  classes  confined  to  trade  growers  the 
premier  award  for  twenty-four  sprays  went  to  a 
beautiful  lot  of  blooms  made  up  in  long  tapering 
sprays  from  Alessrs.  J.  Cheat  &  Sons,  Crawley  ;  Air. 
J.  Smellie  coming  in  second  with  sprays  which  were 
more  triangular  in  outline,  and  to  our  thinking  the 
more  pleasing  style  ;  while  Aliss  Kate  Hopkins,  Alere 
Cottage,  Knut.'ford,  was  third.  The  Alessrs.  Cheat 
had  also  the  best  dozen  sprays,  a  very  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  including  Duchess  of  York,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Trentham  Purple,  Profusion,  Evelyn, 
Countess  of  Kintore,  Alax  Kolb,  Annie  King, 
Ardwell  Gem,  etc.  Air.  Smellie  had  the  best  rayless 
Violas  of  the  Violetta  and  Sylvia  types. 

In  the  amateur  classes  the  competition  was  not 
generally  exciting,  and  Air.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South 
Woodford,  secured  the  largest  number  of  first 
prizes  for  Violas.  Air.  AV.  Penson,  High  Street, 
Newport,  Salop,  took  the  leading  awards  for  twelve 
and  six  fancy  Pansies,  showing  capital  blooms  of 
W.  AVatson,  J.  Ashton,  David  Rennie,  Archie 
Buchanan,  Donald  Alorrison,  Ellen  Paterson,  Lord 
Hamilton,  James  Campbell,  Dusty,  &c.  For  a 
blooms  of  one  variety  Air.  Rowberry  was  first  with 
David  Rennie  ;  and  Air.  H.  A.  Needs,  AVoking,  had 
the  best  six  fancies.  For  a  dozen  sprays  of  Violas, 
distinct  varieties.  Air.  Rowberry  took  the  highest 
award  with  a  very  pretty  exhibit  on  a  half 
circular  board  covered  with  very  dark  velvet.  His 
selection  of  sorts  was  a  good  one,  and  included 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Goldfinch,  Accushla, 
AVilliam  Niel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lemon  Queen, 
Peter  Barr,  Sylvia,  Archie  Grant,  Blue  Gown,  Ard¬ 
well  Gem,  and  J.  B.  Riding.  Air.  H.  A.  Needs  had 
the  best  six.  Air.  AAA  Beeching  being  second.  AA’ith 
six  sprays  of  Violas,  three  blooms  in  a  spray,  Air.  E. 
Fuller,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  came  in  first  with  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Rosine,  AV.  Niel,  J.  B.  Riding,  Goldfinch,  and 
a  grandly  mottled  sport  from  Skylark.  Air.  E.  R. 
Smith,  Aluswell  Hill,  was  a  good  second.  AVith  six 
sprays.  Air.  Rowberry  beat  Air.  Bence  Cook  and  Air. 
AV.  Belching,  both  of  Chingford,  having  capital 
blooms  of  Gipsy  Queen,  Archie  Grant,  Craigie, 
Lemon  Queen,  Princess  Beatrice  and  Bullion.  Air. 
Rowberry  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  classes  for  six 
sprays  of  rayless  Violas  of  the  Violetta  and  Sylvia 
types,  having  of  the  former  Picotee,  Violetta,  Blush 


Queen,  and  George  AI'Leod,  which  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  Violetta  section  ;  and  of  the 
Sylvia  race,  George  Aluirhead,  Christiana,  Sylvia's 
Rival,  Blue  Gown,  and  Sweet  Lavender. 

Mr.  AI.  Carhpbell  contributed  to  the  miscellaneous 
class  a  large  collection  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies, 
fine  well-coloured  blooms;  and  Mr.  S.  Pye,  Gatterall, 
Garstang,  had  a  neat  stand  of  two  dozen  bunches  of 
Violas,  all  fresh  and  bright. 

The  Southern  Pink  Society. 

Pinks  are  generally  at  their  best  in  the  south  about 
the  20th  of  June,  and  in  an  ordinary  season  it  would 
be  considered  folly  to  expect  to  have  any  good  blooms 
at  a  show  fixed  for  the  izth  ;  but  the  past  spring  was 
not  an  ordinary  one,  and  when  this  date  was  fixed  it 
was  thought  by  most  growers  that  the  best  blooms 
would  be  quite  a  week  earlier,  hence  the  early  date 
selected  and  the  temporary  discomfiture  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  on  Tuesday  when  it  was  found  that  there 
were  but  few  blooms  available  for  exhibition,  and 
those  only  of  the  hardy  border  and  perpetual  bloom¬ 
ing  types,  not  a  single  flower  of  the  laced  varieties 
being  entered.  Thanks  to  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  of 
Shirley,  Southampton,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing, 
who  staged  some  good  bunches  of  fine  border 
varieties,  the  show  was  saved  from  utter  failure. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Committee  wisely  de¬ 
termined  to  repeat  the  schedule  on  June  26th,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  all  sections  will  be  represented  in  the 
manner  most  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams  secured  all  the  first  prizes 
awarded  but  one,  having  the  best  dozen  bunches  of 
garden  Border  Pinks,  not  less  than  six  distinct  and 
eight  blooms  in  a  bunch  ;  the  best  six  bunches  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  the  best  bunch  of  any  white  Pink  ;  and  the 
best  seedling  border  Pink  not  in  commerce.  He 
also  contributed  a  capital  miscellaneous  collection. 
Among  his  best  sorts  were  Queen  of  the  South,  a  fine 
white  ;  Ernest  Ladhams,  Lizzie  Duval,  rose-pink ; 
Percy,  a  very  neat  and  taking  flower,  pink  ground 
and  dark  coloured  base  ;  and  Caroline,  white,  all  of 
the  perpetual  blooming  section ;  and  Fimbriatum 
major,  white,  fringed;  Airs.  Sinkins,  white; 
Paddington,  black  and  rose  ;  and  Charles,  maroon 
base  and  rose-pink  ground,  very  large,  a  little 
coarse  as  shown,  bat  the  strongest  growing  Pink  in 
the  Shirley  collection  ;  Queen  of  the  South  was  his 
best  white  variety.  Air.  R.  Dean  being  second  with 
Alba  magna  also  called  Fimbriata  major. 

The  best  bunch  of  any  coloured  border  variety 
came  from  Air  Dean,  and  was  a  new  sort  named 
Ladas,  a  very  good  black  and  white  ;  Air.  Ladhams 
being  second  with  Percy.  Air.  Dean  also  had  good 
examples  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Sir  Hugo,  black  and  rose  ; 
Lilacina,  lilac  rose,  fringed;  Darling,  bright  rose 
fringed  ;  Charmer,  maroon  and  rose,  fringed  ;  Rosy 
Morn,  deep  rose,  fringed,  and  the  second  best 
coloured  seedling  not  in  commerce  ;  Delicata,  white, 
fringed  ;  Hetty  Dean,  rosy-lilac,  and  the  old-fashioned 
Derby  Day. 

Certificates  of  Alerit  of  the  first  class  were  awarded 
to  Air.  Ladhams,  for  his  fine  white  seedling  perpetual 
bloomer.  Queen  of  the  South ;  and  the  very  natty, 
smooth-petalled  Percy,  which  will  make  a  fine 
bunching  variety. 

- 

LEAVES  OF  TREES 

AS  FODDER. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Chemnitz,  in  a  recent 
report,  describes  the  experiments,  made  by  farmers 
on  the  Continent  last  year  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the 
leaves  of  trees.  The  French,  he  says,  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  They  recommend  exclusively 
the  leaves  of  the  Hazel,  Aspen,  Ash,  Elm,  and  AVillow. 
The  leaves,  after  being  gathered,  are  spread  on  the 
barnfloor  to  the  depth  of  three  to  four  inches,  and 
are  turned  once  a  day.  They  dry  in  from  three  to 
five  days,  according  to  the  weather.  AA’hen  dry  they 
are  piled  up  ready  for  use.  It  is  profitable  to  prepare 
each  day's  supply  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 
There  is  mixed  with  the  leaves  to  be  served  each  day 
a  small  amount  of  chopped-up  Turnips,  leaving  the 
whole  to  ferment.  Just  before  feeding.  Clover,  Hay, 
or  Lucerne  is  sometimes  added.  This  food  has  been 
found  especially  good  for  milch  cows.  A^oung  shoots 
and  branches  of  trees,  with  their  new  leaves,  are 
picked  off  every  five  years  and  fed  to  sheep.  These 
animals  are  very  fond  of  the  Aspen,  because  of  its 
resinous  and  sweet  buds.  AVillow  leaves  and  bark 
mixed  with  Oats  are  regarded  as  a  very  pleasant, 
nutritious,  and  strengthening  food  for  horses. 


It  is  not  good  to  feed  the  leaves  green  ;  in  fact,  the 
cattle  prefer  them  dried.  Again  they  should  be  served 
only  with  other  fodder.  AA'hen  the  leaves  are  young 
they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen.  As  the 
s^tason  advances  this  grows  less,  as  do  also  their 
nourishing  properties.  It  is  said  that  July  and 
August,  when  the  leaves  are  full  grown,  is  the  best 
time  for  harvesting  them.  Experiments  were  made 
with  Potato  leaves,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory. 
They  should  be  used  only  in  times  of  greatest 
scarcity,  and  only  then  to  save  the  live  stock.  The 
Potatos  deprived  of  their  leaves  suffer  much  more 
than  is  made  up  by  their  leaf  value  for  fodder.  The 
Consul  concludes  : — "  -All  this  trouble  in  Europe  is 
taken  to  find  substitutes  and  to  save  cattle,  and  yet 
2,000,000.000  bushels  of  the  best  food  for  man  and 
beast  burden  the  granaries  and  barns  of  the  United 
States.  AVhy  do  not  the  European  farmers  take  cur 
Alaize  ?  It  is  infinitely  better  than  their  best  substi¬ 
tute,  is  one-third  as  dear  as  Rye  or  AVheat,  and,  in  the 
testimony  of  their  own  chemists,  almost  as  nutritious ; 
though  twice  as  dear  as  Potatos,  it  is  more  than  four 
times  as  nutritious.” — T/ie  Times. 

- - -i* - 

HARMONY  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  many 
would  seem  to  tnink,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
gaudy  examples  one  so  frequently  comes  across.  A 
large  amount  of  glowing  colours  cannot  make  a  good 
show  in  themselv'es  unless  judiciously  handled ;  in¬ 
deed,  many  gardens  are  utterly  spoilt  by  the  lavish 
use  of  glaring  flowers.  Not  only  is  this  an  expense 
entirely  unnecessary,  but  the  results  soon  pall  upon 
one’s  taste.  Some  spots  of  brightness  are  all  very 
well,  but  why  endeavour  to  make  the  whole  into  one 
glare  of  loud  colours  ?  Verbenas,  Petunias,  annual 
Phloxes,  Violas,  and  many  annuals  will  give  pleasing 
varieties  of  colour  without  that  impression  of  loud¬ 
ness  far  too  prevalent.  A  judicious  contrasting  of 
flower  and  foliage,  neatness  throughout  the  whole, 
and  more  attention  to  edgings  and  lawns,  would 
heighten  the  effect  at  very  little  cost.  The  number 
of  suitable  subjects  is  legion,  and  it  is  so  simple  to 
use  one  as  a  suitable  foil  to  the  other  ;  while  for 
background  scarcely  anything  can  surpass  a  well- 
kept  border  or  belt  of  shrubs.  During  the  early 
spring  these  may  be  very  gay  by  interspersing  a  few 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Guelder  Roses,  Thorns, 
Crabs,  Prunus,  Deutzias,  Spireas,  Lilacs,  &c  ,  and 
will  still  answer  the  desired  purpose  as  a  background 
to  the  gayer  beds  or  borders  during  summer  and 
autumn. — Experience. 

- - 

PYRUS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Those  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  something  that 
will  supply  a  bright  bit  of  colour  in  the  spring  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  will  find  in  this  miniature 
Crab  something  that  is  both  choice  and  attractive. 
It  forms  a  low  shrub  or  dwarf  tree  3  ft.  to  S  ft.  high, 
with  a  broad  spreading  and  often  drooping  head. 
The  branches  are  long  and  slender,  so  that  the 
addition  of  foliage  and  flowers  or  fruit  is  sufficient 
to  weigh  them  down.  They  are  inclined  to  bear 
spurs  very  numerously  all  ajong  the  shoots,  so  that 
a  profuse  mass  of  blossom  is  produced  all  along 
them.  The  flowers,  while  in  bud,  are  of  a  brilliant 
crimson,  but  when  expanded  they  are  rose  and 
white,  very  much  like  rosy  Apple  blossom.  They 
are  succeeded  by  small  round  fruits  about  the  size 
of  a  marrow  Pea,  and,  unlike  the  Apple,  these 
miniature  Crabs  drop  the  calyx.  The  tree  may  be 
planted  in  the  shrubbery,  but  is  most  effective  when 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  seen  on  all 
sides.  For  this  reason  a  bed  or  clump  of  shrubs  on 
the  grass  is  more  suitable  for  showing  it  off  to 
advantage  than  a  mass  of  vegetation,  where  it  would 
be  hidden  except  from  certain  points  of  view.  For 
the  matter  of  that  it  might  be  isolated  as  a  single 
specimen,  or  in  groups  upon  the  grass  in  some 
prominent  position  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  The 
fruits  are  not  so  showy  as  those  of  the  Siberian 
Crab,  but  the  latter  is  a  taller  tree  with  large  white 
flowers  that  are  less  noticeable  or  effective  because 
so  many  trees  have  white  blossoms  about  the  same 
time.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  profusion  of  bloom  even  on  small  shoots. 


Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardeninq  AVorld, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

Once  inside  the  gates  of  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
the  town  residence  of  Lord  Ilchester,  the  visitor 
seems  amongst  woodland  and  rural  scenes  far 
removed  from  crowded  thoroughfares,  although  in 
reality  in  the  very  midst  of  them,  but  densely  screened 
on  all  sides  both  by  giant  old  Elm,  Beech,  Oak  and 
other  forest  trees  with  an  undergrowth  of  the  dwarfer 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  favourites  with  the  modern 
planter.  Indeed,  for  some  years  past  extensive  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  ornamental  either  for  their  flowers, 
their  foliage,  or  both.  The  most  recent  addition  is  a 
collection  of  Bamboos.  Moreover,  one  may  see  a 
combination  of  the  older  with  the  more  recent  style 
of  gardening  on  his  ancient  estate.  The  flower 
garden  is  an  excellent  pattern  of  a  summer  flower 
garden  closely  occupying  the  ground,  and  having  the 
beds  surrounded  by  box  edgings.  This  is  well 
sheltered,  being  surroun¬ 
ded  by  high  walls  on  three 
sides  and  by  the  house 
itself  on  the  other.  One  of 
the  walls  is  covered  with 
an  interesting  collection  of 
climbers,  which  keep  up  a 
long  succession  of  bloom. 

Ceanothus  dentatus,  C. 
grandiflora,  Indigofera 
Gerardiana  and  Clematis 
lanuginosa  are  in  bloom  at 
the  present  time.  The 
latter  is  a  form  with  semi¬ 
double,  pale  lilac  flowers, 
but  curiously  enough,  one 
flower  upon  the  same 
plant  is  perfectly  single. 

Elaeagnus  pungens  aurea 
is  a  beautiful  variety,  with 
most  of  the  leaves  of  a 
bright  yellow. 

The  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  bright  bits  of 
rockery  at  different  places 
about  the  grounds,  repre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  more 
modern  or  up-to-date 
phases  ofgardening.  Close 
by  a  small  pond,  surroun¬ 
ded  with  trees,  are  three 
pieces  of  rockwork,  one  of 
which  is  of  quite  recent 
formation,  yet  all  are 
well  covered  with  choice 
rock  plants.  Aren  aria 
montana  is  a  mass  of 
white  bloom  .and  very  con¬ 
spicuous  as  it  falls  down 
over  the  ledges.  Similar  to 
this  are  the  flowers  of 
Cerastium  Biebersteinii, 
with  larger  flowers  and 
leaves  than  the  well  known 
C.  tomentosum,  which  it 
otherwise  resembles. 

Handsome  Saxifragas  are 
Saxifraga  Camposii  and  S. 
dentata.the  former  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  palmate-leaved 
type,  and  one  of  the  choicest  of  them.  We  noted  a 
healthy  bit  of  Lobelia  litoralis  which  had  lived  out 
the  last  winter  upon  the  rockery.  lonopsidium 
acaule  is  bright  with  its  myriads  of  lilac  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  by  plants  about  ij  in.  high.  The  best  of  the 
pure  white  Candytufts,  namely,  Iberis  correafolia,  is 
now  in  perfection.  Cypripedium  californicum  is  an 
interesting  species  with  the  habit  of  C.  pubescens, 
but  the  flowers  are  very  different ;  the  sepals  are 
yellow,  the  petals  paler,  and  the  lip  white.  Very 
profuse  in  blue  flowers  are  Veronica  rupestris  and 
V.  profusa.  The  latter  is  slower  in  growth,  with 
slightly  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers  if  any¬ 
thing.  The  large  purple  flowers  of  Aubrietia 
Henderson!  have  been  showy  for  a  long  time.  The 
glaucous  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  trailing  stems  of 
Gypsophila  repens  present  another  typical  kind  of 
rock  plant,  always  appearing  most  at  home  in 
association  with  stones.  The  Edelweiss  Leontopodium 
alpinum,  otherwise  known  as  Gnaphalium  Leonto¬ 


podium  finds  a  place  here,  and  seems  happy,  although 
somewhat  soiled  by  the  heavy  rains.  Very  choice 
are  Androsace  coronopifolia  and  Silene  alpestris, 
both  having  white  flowers.  Geranium  sanguineum 
and  the  wild  Viola  cornuta  look  more  at  home  on  the 
rockery  than  they  do  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
although  both  are  amenable  for  culture  under 
different  conditions.  A  large  mass  of  Iris  Pseud- 
Acorus,  or  Flower-de-luce,  looks  healthy  and  happy 
at  the  water  edge,  and  will  be  gay  with  yellow 
flowers  presently.  Strong  masses  of  Cytisus 
nigricans  nana,  only  a  foot  high,  will  be  a  mass  of 
yellow  flowers  in  a  few  weeks. 

Other  two  pieces  of  rockwork  crop  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  ground.  On  one  of  them  is  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  pretty  Rosa  alpina,  only  6  in,  high,  and 
bearing  single,  deep  rosy  flowers.  Here  also  are 
the  Cheddar  Pink,  Linum  perenne,  Hypericum 
Moserianum,  Veronica  officinalis,  and  the  bright¬ 
eyed  Germander  Speedwell  (V.  Chamaedry’s) 


flowering  profusely  according  to  its  wont.  The  long 
trailing  stems  of  Mesembryanthemum  edule  repre¬ 
sent  a  singular  kind  of  vegetation. 

On  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  mansion  is  a  newly 
constructed  piece  of  rockwork,  already  appearing 
well  established  with  interesting  subjects  of  various 
kinds.  Lychnis  viscaria  and  its  pure  white  variety 
L.  v.  alba  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time. 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  is  a  rock  plant  of  the  first  water, 
and  so  is  Saxifraga  aizoides  with  its  yellow  flowers  ; 
it  has  been  brought  direct  from  its  mountain  home  in 
Scotland,  and  has  taken  well  to  its  new  quarters. 
Arenaria  balearica.  Campanula  muralis,  Dianthus 
alpinus  with  its  deep  rose  flowers  on  stems  only  2  in. 
high,  the  creeping,  carpet  like  Linaria  hepaticaefolia, 
Erinus  alpinus,  Saponaria  cccymoides  and  Edrai- 
anthus  serpyllifolia,  all  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
are  nestling  side  by  side  and  flowering  as  they  would 
on  there  native  rocks.  The  large  white  flowers  and 
rich  dark  green  leaves  of  Cistus  florentinus  are  well 


deserving  of  a  little  attention  on  account  of  their 
showy  character.  Elsewhere  Phyteuma  orbiculare 
with  its  deep  blue  flowers  is  now  at  its  best. 

Hardy  flowers  of  all  sorts  are  favourites  at  Holland 
House,  and  in  various  places  may  be  seen  a  collection 
of  Columbines,  another  of  Violas,  and  a  third  of 
herbaceous  plants  including  many  of  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  annuals  used  for  cut  flower  purposes.  A  wild 
garden  has  been  established  in  an  open  space  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  at  no  great  distance  off.  Here  the 

seeds  of  various  subjects  have  been  sown  broadcast 
and  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  Some  of  them 
ripen  and  scatter  their  seeds  in  abundance,  and  look 
as  if  they  would  require  to  be  held  in  check  by  the 
hand  of  man  to  prevent  their  monopolising  the  ground 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds.  Seeds  of  the  Broom 
were  collected  in  their  wild  habitats,  and  plants  rais¬ 
ed  from  them.  They  are  now  large  bushes,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  different  they  are  in  their  times  of 
flowering.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  over  while  others 

are  only  showing  their 
flower  buds.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  now  flowering  are 
Foxgloves,  Aconites,  a 
good  strain  of  Hesperis 
matronalis  with  delicately 
coloured  flowers,  Lychnis 
diurna,  Papaver  umbro- 
sum,  Comphreys,  Calen¬ 
dula  officinalis,  various 
Strawberries,  Pansies, 
Erysimum  cheiranthoi- 
des,  Thlaspi  arvense,  and 
others.  There  also  in  wild 
profusion  are  various  gar¬ 
den  annuals,  also  Chry¬ 
santhemum  segetum,  C. 
uligincsum,  Silene  inflata. 
Sunflowers,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Papaver  orient- 
ale,  Coltsfoot  and  many 
other  subjects  thriving 
with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  vigour.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  is 
completely  covered  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  grass. 

At  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  on  one  aspect 
of  it  are  mixed  beds  of 
various  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  Rhododendrons,  fine 
leaved  shrubs,  and  other 
subjects.  A  large  bed  of 
Lilium  croceum,  L.dahur. 
icum.  Delphiniums,  and 
Cannas  will  be  gay  in  a 
short  time.  A  long  curved 
border  in  front  of  trees 
contains  a  considerable 
variety  of  choice  or  un¬ 
common  shrubs,  which 
have  now  been  established 
for  four  years.  Amongst 
others  we  noted  Vibur¬ 
num  plicatum,  Coronilla 
Emerus,  and  Sweet  F'ern 
(Comptonia  asplenifolia). 
The  Lilies  amongst  them 
are  remarkably  vigorous. 
Phillyrea  decora  has  un¬ 
fortunately  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  recent  frost.  Close  by  upon 
the  grass  Cytisus  Alschingeri  is  grown  as  a 
standard  ;  it  is  about  8  ft.  high,  has  been  established 
about  four  years,  and  bears  pendulous  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers. 

A  mixed  bed  of  peat-loving  subjects  is  also  very 
interesting.  A  hybrid  Rhododendron  named  R. 
fragrans  has  white  flowers  edged  with  pink,  and 
delicately  fragrant.  Others  are  Menziesia  polifolia. 
Ledum  latifolium,  Kalmia  angustifolia,  and  K.  a. 
pumila  about  lo  in.  to  12  in.  high.  Gaultheria 
Shallon  acutifolia  is  dwarfer  than  the  type,  and  has 
globular,  hairy  white  flowers.  A  lively  bit  of  colour 
is  presented  by  Andromeda  japonica  albo-marginata. 
Beautiful  bits  of  colour  are  presented  by  the  Purple¬ 
leaved  Peach,  the  dark  purple  Quercus  pedunculata 
atro-purpurea,  the  yellow  Quercus  concordia  and  the 
golden  Laburnum.  Several  of  the  Maples  have 
been  more  or  less  crippled  by  the  recent 
frost. 
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The  leaves  of  Ulmus  campestris  Rosseelsii  aurea 
are  remarkable  for  their  small  size  and  golden  hue. 
U.  c.  purpurea  has  deep  purple  leaves,  and  those  of 
U.  c.  variegata  are  variegated  with  creamy-yellow. 
The  pendulous  Mountain  Ash  has  long  drooping 
branches,  and  its  near  ally,  Pyrus  vestita,  is  notable 
for  the  size  of  its  hoary  leaves.  Well-established 
bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa  alba  are  flowering  freely. 

Towards  the  north-west  end  of  the  grounds  is  an 
avenue  of  the  late-flowering  Syringa  grandiflora, 
alternating  with  newly  planted  pillar  Roses.  Another 
avenue  consists  of  several  very  beautiful  varieties 
of  Weigelias,  now  in  full  bloom,  varying  from  deep 
crimson  on  the  outer  face  to  pure  white.  The  inner 
face  is  always  the  paler,  being  usually  of  some 
shade  of  rose  mixed  with  white.  Near  the  same 
place  is  a  recently  planted  collection  of  Scarlet 
Chestnuts,  American  Thorns,  Weigelias,  and  others 
mostly  arranged  in  avenues.  A  heavy  crop  of  hay 
has  been  cut  off  the  ground  occupied  by  these  fine 
collections  of  trees.  All  the  gardens,  collections, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  is  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  so 
that  his  time  and  attention  is  fully  occupied  by  his 
multifarious  duties,  and  yet  he  manages  to  keep  his 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  subjects  all  duly  labelled. 

- - 

GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT. 

There  are  many  instances  to  be  met  with  where 
Grapes,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  are  expected 
to  be  grown  without  artificial  heat,  and  those  in 
charge  of  such  places,  or  amateurs  who  grow  their 
own,  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  accomplish  than 
those  who  have  ample  means  of  heating  at  their 
command.  Yet  in  ordinary  seasons,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine,  grapes-  of  very  presentable 
appearance  may  be  produced  by  careful  attention  to 
a  few  leading  principles  that  should  govern  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  those  so  circumstanced. 
Let  us  first  take  a  glance  at  two  principal  causes  of 
failure  that  often  occur  under  the  conditions  stated, 
viz.,  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  red  spider.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these,  all  the  Vines  under  my 
charge  for  a  long  series  of  years  having  been  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  it,  I  fear  I  have  contracted  an 
uncharitable  frame  of  mind  towards  those  who  are 
less  fortunate,  and  am  apt  to  describe  the  attacks  of 
mildew  as  resulting  from  their  own  mismanagement 
or  negligence. 

I  have  not  for  many  years  used  one  ounce  of 
sulphur  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preventative  against 
mildew.  At  the  same  time  I  readily  admit  that  to 
keep  vines  free  from  it  without  the  occasional  use 
of  fire  heat  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  that 
in  very  wet,  cold  seasons,  it  is  almost  impossible. 
Yet  by  skilful  management  and  careful  attention  it 
may  generally  be  avoided  if  the  causes  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  mildew  be  guarded  against.  These  are 
the  maintenance  of  a  too  stagnant,  damp  atmosphere 
followed  up  by  the  sudden  admission  of  cold  air 
through  the  front  lights  creating  cold  draughts 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side  never  admit  air  from  the  front  lights  till  the 
berries  commence  colouring,  and  then  do  it 
gradually.  When  they  arrive  at  this  stage  they  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  a 
freer  admission  of  air  becomes  a  prime  necessity  for 
the  ripening  alike  of  fruit  and  wood. 

Another  predisposing  cause  of  mildew  arises  from 
the  careless  and  too  free  use  of  the  syringe.  I  never 
use  it  on  Vines  after  they  are  in  flower,  and  may 
remark  that  at  the  present  time  I  have  a  vinery  in 
which  the  Grapes  are  at  present  stoning  where  the 
Vines  have  not  had  the  syringe  plied  upon  them 
since  they  came  into  leaf,  and  they  are  perfectly  free 
from  both  red  spider  and  mildew.  The  presence  of 
both  are  courted  by  careless  airing.  Never  allow  too 
sudden  and  great  rises  of  the  temperature  before 
admitting  air,  and  do  it  cautiously,  only  giving 
sufficient  to  keep  down  the  temperature  to  75°  to 
80°.  The  sudden  admittance  of  copious  draughts  of 
cold  air  does  much  to  check  and  stunt  the  young 
growths,  and  to  do  anything  having  this  tendency  is 
simply  courting  failure.  Never  give  air  freely  till 
colouring  commences,  and  do  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stance  admit  it  from  the  front  lights. 

Till  then  the  amount  of  ventilation  required  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  aspect  of  the  house  and 
whether  it  is  glazed  with  large  or  small  panes. 
Houses  having  large  squares  of  glass  wall  require 


earlier  and  proportionately  freer  ventilation  than 
those  with  small  panes,  because  from  the  greater 
number  of  laps  these  have  through  many  of  which  a 
constant  stream  of  fresh  air  is  always  passing,  and 
these  houses  are  more  heavily  timbered  than  more 
modern  structures,  so  that  they  never  get  heated  by 
the  sun’s  rays  to  the  same  extent  as  those  do  which 
have  larger  panes  and  heavier  glass.  Again,  houses 
facing  due  south  will  require  airing  differently  from 
those  having  an  easterly  or  westerly  aspect ;  those 
easterly  will  when  the  sun  shines  require  airing  being 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  shutting  up  sooner  than 
the  others,  whilst  the  westerly  ones  the  airing  will  be 
done  later  in  the  morning  and  taken  off  generally 
later  in  the  afternoon,  at  least  during  bright  sunny 
weather.  These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  bright 
weather  ;  during  cloudy  weather  there  will  be  little 
difference  as  to  how  soon  in  the  day  air  is  given  or 
to  the  amount  admitted. 

All  possible  use  must  be  made  of  sun  heat  by 
taking  off  the  air  as  soon  as  the  diminishing  force  of 
the  sun’s  rays  renders  it  safe  to  do  so.  There  have 
only  been  a  few  days  during  the  present  season  on 
which  ours  have  remained  open  after  three  o'clock, 
which  is  our  usual  closing  time,  and  only  when  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  warm  do  I  allow  them  to 
be  open  much  after  that  time ;  but  where  a  little  fire 
heat  is  applied  we  give  a  little  air  again. 

To  keep  down  red  spider,  well  damp  the  staging 
and  flooring  during  the  prevalence  of  sunny  weather 
and  let  it  be  done  before  the  atmosphere  becomes 
too  dry  and  arid.  The  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
condition  and  style  of  the  house,  whether  well 
glazed  and  in  good  repair,  aspect.  Sec.,  must  largely 
determine  the  extent  to  which  damping  down  is  carried, 
also  remembering  that  an  excess  is  a  predisposing 
cause  of  mildew,  whilst  a  too  restricted  use  of  water 
to  maintain  a  healthy  moisture  in  the  air  will  be 
followed  by  the  ravages  of  red  spider. 

The  grower  of  vines  in  unheated  houses  has  a 
more  critical  path  to  tread  in  this  respect  than  his 
more  fortunate  neighbour,  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
is,  if  anything,  less  likely  to  get  spider  on  his  Vines, 
because  of  the  low  night  temperature  they  are  often 
subjected  to  causing  them  to  be  wet  with  dew  in  the 
morning,  for  such  is  really  the  case  when  they  have 
what  is  often  called  the  bead  on  the  leaf.  This  is 
a  better  antidote  to  spider  than  all  the  syringing  it 
is  possible  to  give  ;  at  the  same  time  it  occasionally 
results  in  considerable  damage  being  done  if  the 
sun  gets  too  powerful  upon  them  before  the  foliage 
gets  dry  and  scalding  takes  place.  As  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  shake  the  r  ods  to  dislodge  the 
drops  of  water  before  the  sun  gets  too  powerful,  and 
by  a  timely  admittance  of  air  the  remainder  will 
soon  be  dissipated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  greatest  evils  the 
Grape  grower  has  to  contend  with  are  brought  into 
play  by  very  opposite  atmospheric  conditions — red 
spider  by  too  much  aridity  and  mildew  from  a  too 
damp,  stagnant,  atmosphere ;  so  the  grower 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  steer  a  happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes.  By  a  steady  con¬ 
tinuance  in  this  path  his  reward  will  be  freedom 
from  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  anxiety. 

When  the  Grapes  are  coloured — which  under  the 
circumstances  will  generally  be  about  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  weather  is  often  the  finest  and 
warmest  of  summer  and  warm  still  nights  prevail — 
air  may  be  freely  admitted  through  both  top  and 
bottom  lights  ;  but  should  the  contrary  be  the  case, 
and  heavy  rains  set  in,  the  top  lights  should  be  closed 
sufficiently  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  air  be  admitted 
mostly  from  the  front,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
house  as  dry  during  cloudy  wet  weather  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit  of  ;  this  alike  for  the  well  being 
of  the  fruit  and  to  hasten  the  maturing  of  the  wood, 
for  upon  the  well  ripening  of  this  the  character  of 
the  coming  year's  crop  largely  depends.  To  assist 
these  Vines  also  in  ripening  off  the  canes,  besides  close 
attention  to  ventilation,  the  proper  shortening  and 
thinning  out  of  all  superfluous  growths  must  be  seen 
to,  and  if  the  canes  are  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  so  that 
they  are  brought  under  the  influences  of  both  sun 
and  air,  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  fire  heat  will  be  accomplished.  There  are 
sometimes  seasons  when,  from  prolonged  damp  cold 
weather  in  the  autumn,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  wood  properly  matured  without  the  aid  of  fire 
heat,  and  if  failure  should  ensue  it  may  be  from  no 
fault  of  the  grower  but  simply  his  misfortune  if  he 
has  done  his  best.— IF.  B.  C. 


THE  COCOANUT  AND 

ITS  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

Some  "young  inquirers  on  gardening  matters  ”  (may 
their  number  increase !)  are  desirous  of  knowing 
what  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  really  is,  and  how  it  is 
prepared  for  use,  if  any  preparation  is  needed.  They 
see  it  in  use  in  various  ways  in  the  garden,  and  they 
are  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  learn  more  of  its 
nature  than  they  at  present  know.  As  the  Garden¬ 
ing  World  is  the  most  popular  weekly  instructor  on 
matters  pertaining  to  gardening  generally,  they  have, 
in  recognition  of  this  obvious  fact,  addressed  their 
inquiry  to  us.  We  may  say  of  this  fibre  that  it  has 
proved  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  garden,  and  is 
employed  there  in  many  ways  with  advantage  :  as  a 
plunging  material,  as  a  mulch,  as  a  suitable  covering 
for  cutting  beds  in  pits,  as  useful  for  mixing  with 
potting  soil  for  many  subjects,  and  in  other  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention.  To  borrow  a  simile  from  a 
well-known  advertisement  couplet — it  has  proved  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  gardeners ;  and  he  who  first 
brought  its  usefulness  into  notice  deserves  well  of 
Adam’s  descendents.  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  have  grown  the  Cocoanut  in  Eden, 
for  we  are  without  contemporary  knowledge  to  the 
contrary. 

Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  fertilizer,  yet  plants  root  into  it  very  readily — 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  this  class  of  subject 
especially.  It  is  also  a  very  useful  material  for  uniting 
with  and  rendering  more  open  heavy  soils,  and  for 
mulching  purposes  in  summer  it  is  invaluable.  One 
frequently  sees  it  employed  as  a  covering  for  flower 
beds,  preventing  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  which  goes  on  during  a  hot  summer 
day. 

Cocoanuts,  or  as  they  are  generally  termed  in  the 
trade,  cokernuts,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Theobroma  cacao,  which  furnishes  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  are  shipped  principally  from  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  Demerara,  Tobago,  several  of  the  other  sea¬ 
ward  islands  in  the  British  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  all 
round  the  coast  of  America,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 
The  quantity  imported  annually  is  so  large  as  to  be 
computed  at  twelve  millions  of  fruits,  though  Mr. 
Leo  Grindon,  in  an  earlier  statement,  puts  it  at  a 
lower  number.  "  Nearly  all,’’  states  this  writer,  “  are 
retained  tor  home  consumption,  the  confectioners  use 
a  few.  In  the  fresh  state  no  fruit  brought  from  a 
foreign  country  is  destined  so  emphatically,  not  for 
grown  people,  but  for  the  children.” 

The  tree  producing  this  fruit  (Cocos  nucifera)  is 
one  jf  the  splendid  order  called  Palms,  by  Linnaeus 
styled  the  "  Princes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  " — 
plants  in  the  aggregate  of  their  fine  characters  truly 
royal,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  their  varied  usefulness 
unrivalled.  Mr.  Grindon  forcibly  describes  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  Palms :  "  Instead  of 
possessing  boughs,  twigs,  and  innumerable  leaves, 
usually^small,  the  Palm  is  a  living  pillar,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  erect,  and  capable  of  attaining,  in 
one  species  or  another,  the  stature  of  sixty,  eighty, 
a  hundred,  even  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  Not  a 
single  side-ways  shoot  ever  breaks  the  upward  line 
till  the  summit  is  reached,  and  then  at  last  w’e  have, 
the  leaves — leaves  as  large  as  branches,  and  constitu¬ 
ting  an  evergreen  and  prodigious  crown.  Usually  they 
are  pinnate,  sometimes  fan-shaped  ;  when  pinnate, 
the  exterior  half-dozen  are  prone  to  arch  elegantly 
outwards  and  downwards.  New  leaves  are  constantly 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  crown.  The  older  ones 
die,  though  slowly,  and  the  young  ones  take  their 
place,  the  column,  under  the  hands  of  its  green  arti¬ 
ficers,  steadily  ascending  with  measured  and  majestic 
pace.  To  a  European  visiting  any  tropical  country, 
where  Palm  trees  grow,  the  spectacle  of  a  Palm- 
grove,  or  even  of  a  single  Palm,  is  always  one  of 
supreme  interest  and  attractiveness.  The  great 
radiating  coronet  of  leaves,  and  the  lofty  pillar  stand 
out  so  distinctly  from  all  surrounding  vegetation  as 
to  catch  the  eye  at  once." 

The  Cocoanut  Palm  will  grow  to  a  height  of  sixty 
to  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  pinnate  leaves  are  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  to  twenty  in 
number.  The  flowering  branches  are  five  or  six  feet 
long,  enclosed,  while  young,  in  a  great  sheath  or 
"  spathe.”  A  bunch  of  nuts  isproduced  every  month, 
so  that  ten  or  twelve  are  generally  to  be  seen  upon 
the  tree  at  once,  every  bunch  consisting  of  eight  or 
nine,  up  to  twenty.  The  production  commences  when 
the  tree  is  about  eight  years  old,  and  continues  foi' 
seventy  or  eighty  years. 
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I  cannot  resist  quoting  one  more  passage  from  Mr. 
Leo  Grindon's  book,  as  it  seem ;  to  set  forth  one  or 
two  very  interesting  and  instructive  facts.  He  says  : 
"  The  original  seats  of  the  growth  of  the  Cocoa  Palm 
appear  to  have  been  the  south  of  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Thence  it  has 
made  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  littoral  of  the 
tropics,  conveyed,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
waves.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  fibrous  envelope  and 
the  thickness  of  the  shell  enable  the  nut  to  remain  in 
salt  water  for  considerable  periods  without  any  injury 
occurring  to  the  germ.  The  triangular  form,  a  keel 
always  undermo  t,  facilitates  the  sailing.  Once  afloat, 
it  never  rests,  tossing  about  until  cast  ashore  ;  then,  if 
the  landing  place  be  congenial,  it  at  once  takes  root, 
and  a  new  province  is  soon  added  to  the  broad 
dominions.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  throwing 
ashore  comes  of  the  intense  and  everlasting  love  of 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  ocean.  Emblem  of  the 
infinite  type  of  all  that  is  supreme,  it  refuses  to 
tolerate  the  least  atom  of  impurity  ;  the  simplest  relic 
of  weed  or  straw  is  cast  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  even 
the  Cocoanut  is  allowed  only  on  sufferance,  and  must 
go.''—R.  D. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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HYACINTHUS  AMETHYSTINUS. 

A  GOOD  patch  of  this  miniature  Hyacinth  is  very 
charming.  The  tubular  flowers  are  of  a  clear, 
bright  blue,  with  paler  edges,  and  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  ordinary  Hyacinth.  Close  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  will  show  that  the  structure  is  the  same,  and 
the  difference  is  chiefly  in  size.  They  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth  or  those  of  the 
English  Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans).  Owing  to  these, 
facts  it  is  most  suitable  for  planting  about  the  rock- 
work  or  where  choice  plants  are  grown  and  carefully 
tended.  It  is  in  no  way  delicate,  however,  and  will 
succeed  with  the  same  facility  as  the  common 
Hyacinth  in  cool,  friable  soil.  As  the  bulbs  increase 
and  get  plentiful  they  may  be  planted  in  small  beds 
upon  the  grass  as  at  Kew.  The  species  is  at  its  best 
long  after  the  Oriental  or  common  Hyacinths  and 
spring  flowering  Scillas  are  over. 

PHORMIUM  HOOKERI. 

This  species  is  termed  the  Mountain  Flax  of  New 
Zealand,  and  is  much  dwarfer  than  P.  tenax  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  flowering  stems  are  about 
6  ft.  high,  and  deep  purple  with  a  glaucous  bloom  ; 
the  flowers  themselves  are  not  particularly  showy, 
being  greenish-yellow,  tinted  brown,  with  blackish- 
purple  stamens  and  orange  anthers.  The  foliage,  of 
course,  is  the  ornamental  part  of  the  plant  from  a 
horticultural  standpoint,  and  is  of  a  deep  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath,  and  leathery.  A  plant  of 
it  has  just  flowered  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
The  flowers  are  altogether  lighter  in  colour  than 
those  of  P.  tenax,  and  the  plant  seems  to  have 
attained  its  full  stature,  as  it  is  planted  out;  and 
very  healthy  and  vigorous. 

VARIATIONS  OF  COLOUR. 

I  HAVE  been  more  than  usually  struck  with  the 
extreme  variations  in  colour  of  several  Roses ; 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Jean  Ducher  and  others.  Two  plants  of  the 
former,  side  by  side  upon  a  wall,  are  as  distinct  as  it 
is  possible  for  two  Roses  to  be.  On  one  the  blooms 
are  deep  orange,  while  the  other  is  almost  white. 
Yet  they  are  quite  true,  and  it  may  be  the  next  crop 
of  flowers  will  be  quite  the  reverse  in  colour  ;  or 
possibly  both  extremes  and  also  two  or  three  examples 
between  these  may  be  produced  upon  either  plant. 
More  than  once  I  have  been  told  heat  had  consider¬ 
able  effect  in  this  direction  ;  but  after  growing  the 
Rose  from  its  introduction  I  am  sure  such  has  no 
effect  whatever.  We  find  the  same  variations  upon 
plants  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass.  If  the 
whole  of  the  blooms  invariably  partook  of  one  or  other 
of  these  shades  at  one  time,  I  might  entertain  the 
theory  of  culture  as  having  considerable  influence  : 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  Anna  Ollivier  we  have  a  second 
example  of  extreme  variability  ;  sometimes  we  get  a 
flower  all  buff  and  saffron,  another  may  be  pure  lemon 
yellow  and  pass  very  well  for  Madame  Hoste,  others 
may  vary  between  these  or  partake  of  both.  Yet 


again,  we  sometimes  have  a  bloom  with  a  distinct 
splash  of  violet  and  blood  red  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  Marechal  Nlel  often  varies  from  deep  golden 
to  pale  lemon  yellow.  Madame  Lambard  furnished 
another  instance  of  this  change.  If  we  turn  to  Carna¬ 
tions,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and  other  florists’ 
flowers  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of- 
perfection,  we  find  many  examples  of  similar  nature. 
The  strange  point  is  that  they  should  vary  so  much 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment.  One  could  under¬ 
stand  it  if  they  remained  constant  to  one  shade  under 
given  conditions. — Experience 

PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS. 

How  very  seldom  in  England  one  meets  with  this 
fine  tree,  and  yet  how  much  it  has  to  recommend  it  ! 
In  the  month  of  May  it  puts  forth  its  uncanny  look¬ 
ing  blossoms,  its  grimy  bark  giving  the  Foxglove-like 
blooms  a  funereal  aspect,  for  the  tree  covers  itself  as 
with  a  violet  coloured  pall ;  then  in  due  course,  when 
the  huge  leaves  appear,  it  again  arrests  attention 
because  of  its  foliage.  For  a  town  garden  it  is  a 
grand  subject,  for  it  affords  ample  shade,  and 
flourishes  when  other  trees  around  it  are  about  to 
give  up  the  ghost  for  want  of  a  drink.  For  months, 
and  in  the  dryest  summer,  it  can,  without  a  murmur, 
become  and  remain  a  total  abstainer,  which  few  of 
our  good  town  trees  can  do  without  showing  it 
badly.  In  Paris  the  Paulownia  is  much  en  evidence 
in  the  Boulevards, and  looks  particularly  happy  there. 
It  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  wears  a  fine  bushy 
head  at  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground,  and 
does  not  grow  up  like  a  Chestnut  or  a  Lime  to  block 
the  view.  I  am  partial  to  Limes,  Chestnuts,  and 
Planes,  but  they  want  looking  after  when  young.— 
Devoniensis. 


VERBENA  FOXHUNTER. 

I  AGREE  with  you  about  the  scarceness  of  good 
Verbenas.  Thirty  years  ago  I  grew  2,000  plants, 
principally  Foxhunter,  scarlet  with  a  white  eye,  and 
a  far  better  variety  than  Firefly.  I  should  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  where  to  get  it 
now. — S.  C.,  Bolton. 


THE  GARDENING  CHARITIES. 

Reading  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  last  week  the 
editorial  remark  that  “  our  gardening  charieties  are 
not  supported  as  they  should  be  by  the  gardening 
community,  and  too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
benevolence  and  good  nature  of  outsiders,"  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  put  a  question, 
through  your  columns,  to  the  proprietors  of  that 
paper,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  not 
an  unfair  one  under  the  circumstances.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is  this.  Do  the  proprietors  of  the  Chronicle 
consider  themselves  members  of  the  "  gardening 
community  ’’  or  as  "  outsiders,"  and  in  either  case, 
what  have  they  done  for  the  gardening  charities  ? 
I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  have  been 
in  existence  about  the  same  length  of  time,  the 
latter  the  longest  perhaps,  yet  in  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  “Benevolent"  I  can  only  find  the 
Chronicle  credited  with  ^42,  which,  distributed  over 
a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  works  out  at  an  average 
sum  of  15s,  6Jd.  (about)  per  annum,  an  amount 
which  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  score  of  gene¬ 
rosity,  seeing  that  the  annual  subscription  is  only  one 
guinea.  Turning  to  the  annual  lists  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  now 
established  about  seven  years,  I  have  searched  in 
vain  for  any  record  of  a  contribution  from  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Chronicle  to  that  charity.  If  these 
gentlemen  do  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
that  “  gardening  community  ’’  from  which  they  must 
have  drawn  many  thousands  of  pounds,  then  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  their  record  as  supporters 
of  the  gardening  charities  hardly  entitles  the 
Chronicle  to  throw  stones  at  their  less  fortunate 
fellow  workers  ;  while  should  they  desire  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  "  outsiders,"  then  the  lecturing  of 
their  supporters  must  be  considered  as  a  question  of 
taste,  on  which  I  make  no  comment.  In  conclusion, 
may  I  add  that  the  great  collecting  day  for  the 
"Benevolent  ’’  is  next  Thursday.—^)!  Old  Gardener. 


I  ne  Mmaieup  urcnifl  Grower’s  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A 
S  n  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  information  and  advici 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  o 
those  most  suitabie  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  am 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operation' 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crowi 
8V0.5  by7i),pnce  2s.6d.;  post  free,  2s.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden 
iNG  World,  i,  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural,  June  12th. — The  meeting  on 
this  occasion  was  characterised  by  a  very  extensive 
display  of  various  subjects  now  in  season.  There 
were  three  tables  along  the  centre  of  the  hall  and 
tvyo  side  ones,  all  filled  from  end  to  end,  and  another 
table  extended  round  the  far  end  of  the  building. 
Orchids,  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Begonias,  Ferns, 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Pelargoniums,  and 
Carnations  were  the  leading  features,  independently 
of  the  Violas  and  Pinks.  A  large  group  of  Orchids 
was  set  up  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  The 
prevailing  features  of  it  were  Cattleyas,  Miltonias, 
Cypripediums,  and  Masdevallias.  Miltonia  festiva 
is  by  no  means  a  common  kind,  but  the  plant  in  this 
case  bore  a  dozen  blooms.  The  varieties  of  M. 
vexillarium  were  numerous  and  effective.  Cypripe- 
dium  Lawrencianum  Hyeanum,  C.  Harrissianum 
virescens,  are  rare  and  new  green  varieties.  (Silver 
flora  Medal.)  A  smaller  group  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  including  a 
magniflcent  piece  of  Dendrobium  glomeratum  with 
rose  flowers  and  a  scarlet  lip,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Hippolyta,  Disa  langleyensis,  and  several  hybrid 
Masdevallias.  They  also  had  some  Ferns,  including 
the  bold  and  telling  Pteris  ludens,  and  Sarracenia 
Wallisii.  Laelia  purpurata  var.,  with  six  flowers  on 
a  raceme,  was  shown  by  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq., 
Ravenswood,  Bexley.  Cypripedium  Sargentianum 
and  Odontoglossum  Statterianum  were  shown  by 
T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand 
Hall,  Manchester.  Phalaenopsis  speciosa,  P.  s. 
Imperatrix,  Laelia  grandis  Wigan’s  var  ,  and  others 
were  shown  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  He  also  had 
a  fine  plant  named  Dendrobium  veratrifolium.  A 
small  group  of  Orchids  was  staged  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  They  had  several  fine 
plants  of  the  fragrant  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and  the 
curious  Pescatorea  Lehmannii  superba,  and  P. 
Klabochorum.  An  interesting  group  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  including  O.  sceptrum,  O.  s.  aureum,  O. 
Wilckeanum  grandis,  O.  cordatum  aureum,  and 
O.  excellens,  all  in  excellent  condition,  with  long 
spikes,  were  exhibited  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.  A  pale  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  was  shown  by  William 
Sopsr,  Esq.,  307,  Clapham  Road.  A  magnificent 
plant  of  Cochlioda  Noetzliana  was  shown  by  M. 
Linden,  Brussels.  He  also  had  various  others, 
including  Bifrenaria  tyrianthina,  Aerides  Reginae, 
and  some  Cattleyas.  A  variety  of  Lycaste  Deppei 
was  shown  by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holmewood, 
Cheshunt.  A  showy  group  of  Orchids,  chiefly 
Odontoglossums,  was  exhibited  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 
The  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  were  very 
numerous,  and  all  of  first-class  merit.  O.  c.  Trianae, 
O.  c.  Mademoiselle  Cecile  de  Rochefort,  O.  c.  Miss 
Florence  M.  Bovill,  O.  c.  pulvereum,  with  dusted 
flowers,  O.  citrosmum  Rosefield  var.,  and  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  leucoglossa  were  all  exceed!  ngly  choice 
and  attractive  in  their  several  ways.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.)  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Major  Joicey  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne),  Sunning- 
dale  Park,  for  well-grown  specimens  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria.  He  also  showed  Dendrobium  atrovio- 
laceum  and  Anguloa  Clowesii.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  Cattleya  intricata,  Cyripedium  bellatulum 
Lowii,  and  some  very  choice  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  in  two  groups  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co,,  Clapton.  They  also  showed  Lilium 
Lowii.  Cypripedium  bellatulum  Wittii  was  shown 
by  Arnold  B.  Witt,  Esq.,  5,  Blomfield,  Maida  Vale. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  mirabile,  O.  c.  grande 
maculatum,  and  O.  c.  Baroness  Sohroder,  all  very 
remarkable  varieties,  were  exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate, 
had  a  small  but  effective  group  of  Orchids,  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums. 
Cattleya  gigas  albo-striata  and  several  of  the  forms 
of  C.  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii,  were  fine.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.)  Odontoglossum  crispum  Hazel- 
bourne  variety,  O.  c.  virginale,  and  several  others 
were  staged  by  Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Masterton),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking.  A  small 
and  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
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Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Miniature  and  most 
interesting  Orchids  were  Epidendrum  organense, 
Polystachya  bulbophylloides,  P.  Lawrenceana, 
Promenaea  microptera,  Stelis  prolifera,  Octomeria 
diaphana,  Trichocentrum  sp.,  and  others.  Aerides 
maculosum  Schroderi  is  a  handsome  variety. 

A  large  group  or  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The  varieties  of  Papaver 
orientale,  Irises,  Lilies,  Crinum  capense,  and 
P3  rethrums  were  very  conspicuous,  and  with  the 
numerous  other  subjects  in  season  helped  to  make  a 
fine  display  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  large 
collection  of  Pyrethrums,  chiefly  double,  'was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex.  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens  was  also  fine, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  purple  Beech  were  nearly  black 
and  very  singular  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  A 
small  group  of  Begonias  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Rosette  and  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  were  fine  varieties.  A  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants  was  also  staged  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
showy  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent.  The  Gloxinias  were  in  small  pots  and  well 
flowered  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gannas,  Amaryllis, 
and  Delphiniums  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 
A  collection  of  Rhododendron  flowers  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking  (Silver 
Flora  Medal).  A  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden.  The  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  single  Pinks, 
Lupinus  arborens,  and  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens 
were  the  leading  features  of  the  collection 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  tricolor  Pelargonium 
named  Brilliant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Kimberley 
&  Son,  Stoke  Nursery,  Coventry.  A  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Pye,  Catterall, 
Garstang,  for  a  large  and  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Violas,  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  leading  varieties  with  some  fine  seedlings. 
A  basket  of  beautiful  seedling  forms  of  Phy  llocacti  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury. 
Some  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  Tea  Roses  with  plants 
of  a  new  variety  named  Clara  Watson  were  staged 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  14,  Market  Street,  Oxford 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  fine  collection  of  Ferns 
and  some  beautiful  new  Carnations  were  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton.  The  climbing  Lygodium  oitchotomum, 
Leucostigia  immersa,  and  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
were  very  notable.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)  A  very 
interesting  tree  of  Fagus  rotundifolia  about  12  ft. 
high  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  & 
Sons,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey.  A  group  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  fragrant  Carnation,  Uriah  Pike, 
was  shewn  by  Mr.  Geo.  May,  Upper  Teddington, 
Middlesex.  A  group  of  show,  decorative  and  regal 
Pelargoniums  as  grown  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  and  well  flowered,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursey,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  Cut  flowers 
of  Roses  and  Rhododendrons  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  A  large  and  most  interesting  collection  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  was  sent  up  by  the 
Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Amongst  a  host  of 
things  we  noticed  Bignonia  capreolata,  Rubus 
nutkaensis,  R.  villosus,  Philadelphus  acuminatus, 
Syringa  Emodi,  Genista  virgata,  Hedysarum  multi- 
jugum,  Ceanothus  papillosus,  Rosalutea  in  variety, 
the  hybrid  Rhododendron  Wilsonii  and  Dier- 
villa  Lavallei,  all  showy  or  interesting  subjects. 
A  handsome  group  of  seedling  Malmaison  Carnations 
in  scarlet  and  crimson  varieties,  all  under  name,  was 
set  up  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  An  interesting  group  of  plants  including 
Datura  cornigera,  Carpenteria  californica  in  fine 
bloom,  Alstroemeria  Pelegrina  alba  and  several  others 
were  shown  by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  Downes),  Holmwcod,  Cheshunt.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  A  group  of  Carnation  Germania,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Whiteley,  Hillingdon  Heath, 
Uxbridge.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.)  A  group  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley 
Nurseries,  Southampton.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  exhibited  by  G.  A.  Farini, 


Esq.,  Forest  Hill.  A  group  of  cut  specimens  of 
flowering  shrubs  was  staged  by  W.  Graham  Vivian, 
Esq  ,  Swansea.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal  ) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  a  collection  of  Melons  was  exhibited  by  Lord 
Foley  (gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  Esher,  who  received 
a  Cultural  Commendation.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for 
a  collection  of  Cauliflowers,  Pea.=,  and  other 
vegetables.  Tomatos  were  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
Mitchell,  Farncombe,  Godaiming.  Some  Melons 
were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farn- 
ham. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN, 


Gardenias.  —  These  will  do  better  in  pits, 
plunged  and  heavily  syringed  to  keep  them  clean.  If 
infested  with  mealy  bug  syringe  them  with  a  mixture 
of  paraffin  and  water  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful 
of  the  former  to  four  gallons  of  water.  A  little 
soft  soap  added  will  make  the  paraffin  mix  better 
with  the  water.  Lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  when 
operating  upon  them  to  prevent  the  insecticide  run¬ 
ning  down  about  and  injuring  the  roots. 

Amaryllis. — The  foliage  of  these  useful  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  requires  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  shaded  like  other  subjects, 
for  which  it  is  necessary.  If  not  overpotted  they 
will  require  a  j)Ientiful  supply  of  water  and  weak 
liquid  manure  at  every  other  watering. 

Bougainvilleas  and  Allamandas.— Pot  plants 
of  these  as  they  come  into  bloom  may  be  hardened 
off  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
where  they  will  last  much  longer  in  bloom.  Keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  draught  direct  from  the 
ventilators  as  much  as  possible,  and  be  very  careful 
not  to  water  till  they  actually  require  it. 

Richard  ias. — The  old  plants  may  now  be  planted 
out  in  trenches  in  the  reserve  garden,  where  they  can 
be  mulched  and  given  copious  supplies  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions  the  plants  keep  dwarf,  attain 
a  vigorous  condition,  and  take  no  harm  when  lifted 
and  potted  up  in  autumn. 

Lilies  in  Pots. — While  these  are  coming  on  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  buds, 
otherwise  they  will  in  a  short  time  get  crippled  with 
green-fly.  In  the  early  stages  fumigation  or  the 
dusting  of  the  flower  buds  may  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  pest.  Stake  the  plants  to 
prevent  their  tumbling  about.  If  it  is  desired  to 
retard  the  flowering  of  a  quantity  of  them,  they  may 
be  plunged  in  a  cool  position  out-of-doors  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Top  dress 
the  pots,  if  not  already  accomplished,  to  feed  the 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  stems. 

Figs  in  Pots. — When  the  first  crop  has  all  been 
gathered  in  the  early  bouse,  the  trees  may  receive  a 
thorough  cleansing  with  the  syringe  to  free  the 
foliage  from  dirt  and  insects.  In  the  case  of  scale 
use  a  brush  with  soft  soap  or  some  similar  insecti¬ 
cide  to  re.move  it.  The  second  crop  will  even  now 
be  well  advanced  upon  the  trees,  and  may  be 
encouraged  to  swell  by  a  higher  temperature  if 
required  at  an  early  date.  Top-dressing  may  be 
given  or  renewed-  as  the  case  may  be. 

Melons. — Those  who  require  a  larger  supply  of 
Melons  than  their  houses  can  well  accommodate  may 
utilise  the  pits  and  frames  from  which  bedding 
plants  have  been  taken  to  grow  Melons  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  The  seedlings  should,  of  course,  have 
been  raised  in  anticipation.  A  heap  of  dung  should 
be  got  together  and  properly  fermented.  Then 
when  all  is  ready  throw  it  into  the  frames,  tread  it 
down,  put  a  barrow-load  of  good  loamy  soil  mixed 
with  some  manure  in  each  light,  and  plant  the 
Melons  when  the  soil  has  had  time  to  get  warm. 

Spring  bedding  Plants.  —  Such  things  as 
Aubrietias,  perennial  Candytufts,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Phlox  amoena  Arabis,  and  similar  things  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  if  a  larger  stock  is  required 
than  can  be  obtained  by  division.  They  will  require 
to  be  dibbled  into  light  soil  prepared  for  the  purpose 
and  covered  with  frames  or  hand-lights  till  rooted, 
after  which  they  may  be  transplanted  into  beds  in 
the  reserve  garden  with  more  room  to  develop. 

Primulas  and  Polyanthus. — Both  of  these 


classes  of  plants  are  now  being  largely  used  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  are  to  be  recommended  on 
account  of  their  hardiness  and  the  variety  of  colours 
which  they  produce.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  now 
in  boxes  stood  in  frames  or  pits  to  germinate.  When 
they  develop  a  few’  leaves  they  may  be  dibbled  into 
friable  soil  in  a  cool  border,  where  they  will  increase 
greatly  in  size  during  the  autumn  after  which  they 
may  be  put  into  the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower  in 
spring. 

Heliotropes. — Some  of  the  best  of  the  autumn 
struck  cuttings  may  be  selected  and  potted  up  for 
conservatory  work  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 
If  not  wanted  directly  they  may  have  the  tops 
pinched  out  to  make  them  more  bushy. 

Fuchsias. — Pet  on  young  plants  as  they  require 
it.  Stop  the  strong  shoots  before  they  take  the 
lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  rest,  if  bushy  plants  are 
required.  Some  growers  prefer  single  stems,  and  in 
that  case  the  leader  should  be  allowed  to  grow  un¬ 
checked.  Ventilate  freely  night  and  day  except  in 
windy  weather,  when  the  lights  on  the  windy  side 
should  be  closed. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  &c. — When  the 
first-named  show  flower  buds  they  can  be  supplied 
with  liquid  manure,  and  if  planted  out  this  may  be 
applied  all  the  season,  and  a  continuous  display  of 
bloom  will  be  kept  up  till  well  into  autumn.  Clero- 
dendrons.  Bougainvilleas,  and  other  specimen  plants 
of  that  class  in  pots  will  also  be  benefited  by 
liquid  manure  until  all  the  bloom  has  been  ex 
panded. 

- -i-- - 

oaescions  add  AnsmeRS 

Manure  for  Potatos. — Omega  :  Various  artificial 
manures  are  employed  for  Potatos,  and  mixtures  for 
the  purpose  are  sold  by  manure  merchants.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  your  soil  as  to  what 
manure  would  most  benefit  the  Rotates.  If  very 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  a  top  dressing  of  lime 
about  the  time  the  Potatos  are  planted  will  be  found 
very  advantageous  without  any  other.  Should  it  be 
heavy  loam  and  inclined  to  clay  a  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  thrown  broadcast  over  the  ground 
when  the  plants  come  up  would  prove  serviceable. 
You  can  still  do  it,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
advantageous  earlier.  Potash  is  another  artificial 
manure  of  great  benefit.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the 
manure  merchants  in  the  form  of  kainit,  and  should 
be  applied  when  the  sets  are  being  planted.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  would  do  quite  as  well  as 
kainit  in  supplying  potash.  In  the  case  of  poor, 
sandy  soil  the  best  material  you  could  apply  is  good 
farmyard  manure.  This  may  be  spread  broadcast 
over  the  ground,  and  dug  over  in  autumn,  or  it  may 
be  applied  in  spring,  either  in  the  same  way  or  by 
putting  it  in  the  drills.  Autumn,  however,  is  the 
best  time  in  case  the  disease  is  very  bad.  Bone  dust 
is  another  good  artificial  manure  to  be  applied  in 
spring.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  only  thing  you  can 
apply  at  present,  and  it  does  not  matter  very  much 
whether  the  Potatos  are  moulded  up  or  not,  but  you 
could  apply  it  before  that  operation  if  you  like,  so 
that  the  roots  may  get  the  benefit  of  it  before  it  is 
washed  away  in  the  drainage  by  rain. 

Weed  Killer. — J.  F.  A.:  The  safest  and  least 
expensive  weed  killer  that  we  know  is  salt.  The  best 
way  of  applying  it  is  to  make  a  strong  solution  of 
salt  and  water,  then  boil  it  and  apply  with  a  rosed 
watering  can  while  the  liquid  is  quite  hot  or  even 
near  the  boiling  point.  Carefully  avoid  sprinkling 
the  grass,  box  edgings  or  any  other  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  There  is  another  way  of  applying  the  salt, 
namely,  to  spread  it  over  the  walk  and  then  water 
it  over  with  a  rosed  watering  pot ;  but  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  salt  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  of 
the  box  edgings,  or  of  carrying  the  salt  on  to  grass 
with  the  feet.  Furthermore,  the  heavy  rains  that 
are  occurring  just  now,  might  wash  about  the  salt 
and  do  a  deal  of  harm.  Select  a  dry  day  for  the 
operation,  or  when  it  is  not  likely  to  rain  heavily, 
till  the  liquid  you  apply  sinks  into  the  gravel. 

Cutting  Asparagus. — Omega  :  You  must  leave  oft 
cutting  the  stems  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
this  month  to  allow  the  crowns  to  make  a  good 
growth  before  the  end  of  the  season,  otherwise  you 
will  greatly  weaken  the  plants,  causing  them  to 
become  weaker  and  weaker  every  year. 

Thinning  Potato  Stems. — Omega  :  This  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  vigour  of  the  Potatos 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  height  and  strength 
of  the  stems  and  to  the  distance  apart.  In  ordinary 
garden  culture  the  lines  are  planted  at  2  ft.  apart 
and  about  i  ft.  or  more  between  the  sets.  If  the 
latter  are  cut  no  thinning  will  be  necessarj’;  but  if 
the  sets  are  whole,  then,  as  a  rule,  there  are  too 
many  stems  and  should  be  thinned  out  to  three  at 
least.  There  would  be  room  for  exposing  the  foliage 
to  light  under  those  conditions,  provided  the  stems 
do  not  grow  above  18  in.  or  2  ft. ;  but  strong  growing 
sorts  on  rich  soil  would  require  more  room.  Should 
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there  be  too  many  stems  at  one  root  you  would 
probably  get  a  great  number  of  Potatos,  but  they 
would  be  small.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  advisable 
to  leave  only  one  stem.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivator  who  knows  how  the  plants 
behave  on  any  particular  soil.  In  field  culture  27  in. 
are  allowed  between  every  two  lines. 

Names  of  Plants. — Simple:  The  tree  is  Pyrus 
Aria  intermedia  ;  the  plant  with  variegated  edges  is 
Carex  Morovii ;  the  grass  appears  to  be  Stipa 
pennata,  but  should  have  been  in  flower  before  you 
sent  it. — J.  B.  :  i,  Saxifraga  Andrewsii ;  2,  Saxifraga 
valdensis  ;  3,  Symphytum  orientale  ;  4,  Viburnum 
plicatum  ;  5.  Lonicera  Xylosteum  ;  6,  Erinus  alpinus. 
— H.R.:  I,  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  ;  2,  Den- 
drobium  Dearei;  3.  Selaginella  Braunii,  Selaginella 
uncinata. — A.  L.  G.  :  i,  Dianthus  alpinus;  2,  Cam¬ 
panula  garganica  ;  3,  Saxifraga  coespitosa  hirta ;  4, 
Sibthorpia  europaea  ;  5,  Asplenium  alternifolium. — 
Omega:  The  Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax  (Linaria 
Cymbalaria). 

Communications  Received. — Subscriber. — W  P. 
— C.  E.  O.— C.  F.  B.— W.  G.  H.— A.  O.— A.  P.— 
Experience. — S.— F.  R.  H. — W.  W. — W.  M.— X. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED- 

Damann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  near 
Naples. — Bulbs,  Roots  and  Orchids. 

Geo  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Surrey. — Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c. 

G.  F.  Strawson,  77,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
— Greenhouses  and  Hothouses — Strawson's  Patents. 

-«•» - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


June  i^th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  demand  for  Agricultural 
Seeds.  Prices  uncharged. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  i^th,  1894. 


Fruit, — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s,  d  s,  d.  s.  d,  s.  d. 


Apples . per  bushel  4  0  10  0 

Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  80126 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  2030] 


Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Morning  gathered  2  0 


6  0 
4  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


t,  d.  I,  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  3  0 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1626 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauiiflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


i.  d.  ).  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsiey  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakaie...per  basket  00  00 
Smalisaiading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushei  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  ib.  i  0  16 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Turnips, new.per  bch.  i  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d.  1.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  0 
— specimenplants.eachs  o  15  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  50  go 
Cineraria, per  doz  ...  4  0  60 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  iz  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  g  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  g  o  24  o 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  40  So] 


I,  d.  1  d. 

Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  30  60 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  60 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ,..  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums,per  dz.  9  o  18  0 

— scariet . per  doz... 3  060 

Rhodanthea,  por  doz.  40  60 
Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  0  12  0 
Stocks . per  doz.  30  50 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  30  50 
Bouvardias,  per  bun,  06  10 
Carnations...per  doz.  10  30 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  I  630 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
HeIiotropes,i2 sprays  04  06 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  50120 

Lillum  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  o  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  06  09 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 

LilacFrench.perbch.  26  40 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Narciss,  various, 

doz.  bchs.  30  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  09 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  16  60 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2060 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 
Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  1630 

—  Safifrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  4  060 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


003srT:B3srTS 
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RANSOMES’ 


All  Mowers 
sent  (no. 
Month’s  Trial 
Carriage 
Paid. 


Patronised  by  the  Quern  and  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales.  Highest  and 
only  award  Forestry  Exhibition, 
1893.  Used  in  the  Parks  ana 
Public  Gardens. 


LAWN  MOWERS, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  ^ 

IN  ALL  SIZES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 
“  NEW  AUTO'VIATON,”  the  Best  Gear  Machine. 
“CHAIN  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Chain  Machine. 
“ANGLO  PARIS,”  the  Best  Small  Machine. 

“  EDGE  CUTTER,”  the  only  one  of  real  service. 

“  BANK  CUTTER,”  the  Best  for  Cutting  Slopes. 

THE  BEST  PONY  &  HORSE  POWER  MOWERS. 

Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 


Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Ipswicli. 


rrHOM;so:N^’S 


VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  or  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Roa 
Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — ^J.  H.  PARSONS,  M arket 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Tes'imonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  ^  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 


SIUYE:r  SANP.  Bedfordshire. 

Coa.j?se  a.n.d  Fine* 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  ST.  PAUL'S  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ.,  LONDON,  N.W 

{Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
."ull  as  above  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  pai  ts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DdAN^, 

Birmingham. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  formed  themselves  inta  a 
Committee  to  get  up  a  Testimonial  and  present  ilie  same  to 
Mr.  William  Dean  on  his  70th  Birthday:  Messrs.  Henry 
Cannell,  Swanley;  William  Cuthbertson.  Roihrsay;  Andrew 
Irvine,  Tighnabruaich  ;  John  Laing,  London  ;  W.  B  Latham, 
Birmingham;  Paul  L'ltz,  Wolverhampton;  George  M'Leod, 
London;  William  Robinson,  London;  Robert  Sydenham, 
Birmingham;  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson,  Kirkmaiden;  J.  Wright, 
London;  and  B.  Wynne,  London. 

Mr.  Dean’s  long  and  disinterested  services  to  Horticulture 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them 
at  length.  His  Seventieth  year  finds  him  vei  y  much  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  work,  especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  such  a  tesiimonial  will  be,  not  only  a  well-deserved  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  life-time  s  work,  but  a  welcpme  means  of  procuring 
a  few  additional  comforts  in  liis  old  age. 

Subscriptions  will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by 
any  of  Commitiee  named  above. 

George  M'Leod,  46,  Cannon  Street,  London, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 

William  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  &  Co.),  Rothesay, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  ALREADY  INTIMATED. 

,  £  s. 

Henry  Cannell,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.;  Swanley  ...  ...  i  i 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  . 

Andrew  Irvine,  Esq.,  Tighnabruaich . 

John  Laing,  Esq.,  A.B.S.E.,  Forest  Hill,  London 

W.  B.  Latham.  Esq.,  Birmingham  . 

Paul  Lutz,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton  . 

“  Viola,”  London . 

William  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  The  Garden 

Robert  Sydenham,  Esq.,  Birmingham . 

Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson,  Kirkmaiden . 

J.  Wright,  Esq.,  Journal  of  Horticulture 

B.  Wynne,  Esq.,  Gardening  World . 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head  . 

Mr.  S.  Arnott,  Dumfries . 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross . 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea . 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading 

Wm.  Bull,  Esq.,  Chelsea . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Tamworth . 

Dr.  Masters,  F.R  S..  London  . 

Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart,  Belfast . 

Mr.  R.  H.  GrifiSih,  Tamwonh  . 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Claridge,  Tamworth  . 

Mr.  Walter  Jones,  Birmingham . 

Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Birmingham  . 

Mr.  J.  Pope  King’s  Heath  . 

Mr.  W.  Earp,  Birmingham  . 

Mr.  J.  Rickards,  Birmingham  . . 

Mr.  T.  Hewitt,  Solihull . 

Mr.  W.  Miller,  Coventry . 

Mr.  J.  Downes,  Berkswell . 

Mr.  W.  Wright,  Birmingham  . 

Mr.  R.  Featherstone,  Leeds  . 

Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  Leamington . 

&c.,  &c. 
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ESTABLISHED  1884, 


SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

Used  by  every  Orchid  grower  of  any  note  throughout  the 
world  as  the  only  safe  and  sure  Insecticide  for  killing  insects 
on  delicate  plants.  Bottles,  is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  12s. 
6d. ;  in  bulk,  ns.  per  gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use.  From 
all  Seedsmen. 

Manufacturer — 

E..GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  «  Victoria  St, 

MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  &  SONS. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  eeonomical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  burn  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices:— No.  1,  £2  15s.;  No.  2,  £4  5s.;  No.  3,  £5  13s 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  heating  up  to  1,000  feet. 

Caution. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  heat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  about  the  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Office:  163,  Palmerston  Bldgs.,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  j 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 
1,  ontEnvEEnsTT’s  zisr:]Nr, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  li.  8d. 
6  months,  3s.  3d.;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5^- 1  Per  half-page,  £3  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “  T he  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


or  which  I  enclose 

Name - 

Address - 


RUBBER  STAMPS. 
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GARDEN  HOSE. 

MERRYWEATHER'S  CHIEF  SPECIALITIES: 

1.— NON-KINKABLE  RED  GREY  HOSE. 


2. — SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE. 

3. — HIGH-CLASS  RED  RUBBER  HOSE 
Largest  Makers  of  High-class  Hose  In  the  World. 


Made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Hose  used  with 
their  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 

See  that  Merry  weather's  name  is  embossed  on 
every  length,  this  is  the  only  absolute  guarantee 
of  Quality. 

Merryweathers  introduced  Sphincter  Grip  Hose  into  this 
Country  in  the  year  1887 ;  they  are  the  Original  Makers,  and 
tney  still  sell  a  Hose  which  is  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
Market.  Beware  of  Wire-Armoured  Hose,  which  is  counter¬ 
feit  and  inferior  foreign  make. 

Users  of  Hose  are  cautioned  against  inferior  qualities,  sold 
by  dealers  who  have  copied  our  method  of  advertising,  but 
have  not  adhered  to  our  high  quality. 

Orders  executed  the  same  day  as  received. 

Merry  weather's  High-Class  Garden  Pumps. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturer  and  secure  the 


Discount. 

Call  or  write LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


IRONFOUNDERS  STOURBRIDGE. 


For  Greenhouses,  &c  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones  Treatise,  •' Heating  by  Hot-water,”  120  pages  ani 
so  engravings.  Cloth,  2s. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

_ when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 


A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OP 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FOMAM,  tOUDOll,  S.W, 

“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  ol  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  ot  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Conservatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Trc'j  ;,  Shrubs,  and 
/Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscribers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  GARDENING,”  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  U.S.A.  


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 

RIGHT 

Write  to 


The  "STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO..  Ltd. .Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


JUNO CYCLES  verVbest 

Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 

LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 

Racers,  221bs.  iRoadsters, 
281b3.  JUNOLady’B.MUi- 
tary.  and  Youth’s  Safeties 
JUNO  Folding  and  other 
hMi  Tricycles  Illustrated  List, 
""  150  pages.  Machines,  Fit¬ 
tings,  and  Sundries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sttam  WorleSt  Show 
Rooms,  Riding  School. 
Officti — 75, 76;  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON.  E.C. 


CASH  Dis  &  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


REDUCED  PRICES. 


10in. 

12in. 

14-in. 

16-in. 

18in. 


32/- 


34- 


38/- 


Delivery  Free  to  any 
Railway  Station  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order 

Fitted  with 
Grass  Boxes  5s. 
extra. 


To  be  had  of  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 
AGENTS  FOR  ENGLAND: 

MATTERSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON,  COVENTRY. 

Manufacturers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs  &c. 

EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  ant-,, 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD, HANTS 

F^RNS  &  FFRN  CULTURE/ 

By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  Stove, 
Warm,  Cool,  and  Cold  Greenhouses;  for  Baskets, 
Walls,  Wardian  Cases,  Dwelling  Houses,  &o. 

Price  IS.;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

1.  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND.  L0NDON,  W.C. 


NIessps.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write:  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &.  Co.,  Worcester,  write  :  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes:  “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Free  on  £10  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 
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FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  &  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES, 

Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

180,  srrRFFT,  f.c. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc.— Below  is  a  small  Price  List o-  articles  for 
ordinary  everyday  use;  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application 


printinjj. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in .  4/- 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in.  ..  ..  4/6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  by  2J  in .  2/- 

250  do.  3/6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do,  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  44  by  3  in .  . .  2  6 

250  do.  41-  :  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 
50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  9/- 
100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  10,6 
100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  3,6 

250  do.  4/9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 
100  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in.  ..  4/- 

250  do.  5/6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 15/- 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages .  3/9 

25  do,  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  .  2/- 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1,3 

100  do.  1,9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

”  FC  Lady’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/6 

1(X)  do.  2/3  ;  500  do.  7/- 


Address  6d.  Extra. 


<J;0ppirplaiD  Jprintmp.  . 

*  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  Ivory  Cards 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do. 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7/- 
•  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  2/6  ;  250  do.  5/6 

litljograpljic  Jpnitftng. 

Half  ream  Note  Headings . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

_  500  do.  51-  :  1000  do.  7/6 
250  ^vitements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Bujiness  Cards  by  24  in . 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  44  by  3  in . 

500  do.  6/-  :  1000  do.  9/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

250  do.  10/-  ;  500  do.  14/- 

^npratrmp. 

Invoices,  Ac.,  &c.,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  6cl, 
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PLANT  NOVELTIES  FOR  1894. 

All  of  High  Decorative  Value,  not  Botanical  Curiosities. 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  los.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 

“GOLDEN  CALLAS,”  Elliottiana,  21s.  to  42s. ;  Aurata,  3s.  6d. 
TYDAEAS.— Our  new  race,  6  varieties,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  6d. 
each,  or  the  set  for  gs. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — Mrs.  Clibran,  golden  flowers,  6d.  each  ; 
4s.  6d.  do£.  Crimson  Redder  and  Scarlet  Bedder, 
4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d.doz.  Annie  Clibran, gd.  each;  6s.  doz. 
PASSION  FLOWERS. — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 

Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragr.ant ;  2S.  6d.  to  5s. 
SOLANUMS. — Climbing  varieties.  Seaforthianum,  2E.  6d.  to 
5s.  each  ;  Wendlandi,  3s.  6d.  each. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS.  — 10  grand  varieties,  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 
CALADIUMS. — g  splend  d  acquisitions,  7s.  6d  &  los.  6d.  each. 
COLEUS.— 3  superb  novelties,  is.  each. 

FUCHSIAS.— 6  varieties,  is.  each,  or  the  set  for  5s. 
GLOXINIAS  . — 13  beautiful  kinds,  2S.  fid.  and  3s.  fid.  each. 

For  descriptions  of  above,  also  particulars  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  in  and  outdoors,  see  new  list,  160  pages,  free. 

CLIBRAN’S.  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Llandudno  Junction,  etc. 


BoogainYillea  glabra  var.  Sanderiana, 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  April  1894. 

A  fine  free-flowering  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
of  this  old  well-established  favourite. 
STRONG  YOUNG  PLANTS,  5s.  EACH. 


HXJGH  IL.01«r  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 

The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

orchids! 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

IL  SrrSRlLiXNG  NOYEIaTY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  hae  been  offered 
to  the  gardening^  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  ” 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  and  throwing  its  perfect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  for  all  the  leading  florists  in  tha 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  tor  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
novelty. 

Plants  Now  Ready  at  the  following  prices : — 

S4-in.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  in  5-in  Pots  5/-  Each,  50/-  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER, 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JAmSS  PXKS, 

Park  Rd.  Nurseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 

Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT  IN STITUTION. — Secretary, GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Royal  gardeners’  orphan 

FUND.— Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S  W. 

TRY  THEMT 


12  very  fine  single  Begonias  for  bedding  . 

12  extra  fine  for  pots  . 

6  extra  choice  for  exhibition 
6  grand  double  for  pots 
6  finest  decorative  Pelargoniums 
12  finest  single  zonal  Geraniums 

12  finest  double . 

6  finest  Ivyleaf  Geraniums 
12  finest  Fuchsias 
6  finest  Cactus  Dahlias 
6  finest  show  and  fancy 
6  finest  Pompons 

6  finest  single  . 

6  finest  double  Petunias 
All  the  above  are  good  plan  s,  delivered  free  for  cash  with 
order.  If  not  satisfactory,  cash  returned.  Catalogues  Free. 

«J.  JONSS, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


NOVELTIES,  1894. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St  Albans. 

NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered ;  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caladiuins. 


See 


Empress  of  India.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF 


NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY,  1894. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  1894 — 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts^  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY.  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

Sa.]:xdei?  &,  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  681. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  26th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  the  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 
Wednesday,  June  27th. — National  Rose  Society’s  Show  at 
Windsor. 

Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Siciety’s  Show. 

Rose  Shows  at  Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

Thursday,  June  28th.— People's  Palace  and  East  London 
Flower  Show  (3  days). 

FRiDAY.June  2gth.— Sale  of  0:chids,i&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  June  30th.— Sittingbourne  Flower  Show. 
Brockham  Rose  Show. 


f  J|^  ijlinli 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  2yd,  1894. 


^OSE  Budding. — The  budding  season  is 
again  near  at  hand,  and  although  the 
art  of  budding  Roses  comes  up  regularly 
for  discussion  as  the  season  comes  round, 
the  matter  is  one  of  so  much  importance 
among  rosarians  that  little  excuse  can  be 
needed  for  again  referring  to  it.  Last  year 
it  v/as  so  dry  in  most  districts  that  the 
stocks  were  little  more  than  half  grown  by 
July,  the  usual  time  for  this  operation.  In 
many  instances,  too,  there  were  serious 
gaps  among  both  dwarf  and  standard 
stocks,  especially  the  latter,  and  ample 
proofs  of  this  are  visible  in  the  Rose 
nurseries,  where  a  good  bed  of  maiden 
standards  especially  are  very  difficult  to 
find. 

Present  prospects  are  better  than  usual, 
and  a  most  pleasing  contiast  to  last  year. 
Owing  to  the  forwardness  of  growth  gene¬ 
rally  some  budders  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
their  interesting  work  quire  early  next 
month,  but  even  those  who  do  not  con¬ 
template  so  early  a  commencement  may 
well  devote  a  little  attention  to  their  stocks 
now  in  the  way  of  trimming  out  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  before  they  become  too 
crowded.  It  is  also  well  to  do  all  of 
such  work  as  long  as  possible  before  insert¬ 
ing  the  buds,  as  the  mutilation  of  the 
growths  frequently  affects  the  flow  of  the 
sap  sufficiently  to  cause  clinging  of  the 
bark  at  the  time,  and  this  is  not  remedied 
for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  buds,  we  fear 
that  as  a  rule  sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  this  point,  more  especially  by 


amateurs,  who  are  too  apt  to  take  the  buds 
they  require  from  that  portion  of  the  plant 
which  causes  the  least  disfigurement,  with¬ 
out  due  regard  to  the  class  of  Roses  they 
are  working  from.  For  instance,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  advisable  to  use  buds  from 
weakly  side  shoots  of  Sunset,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and 
others  of  similar  habit.  These  frequently 
produce  a  few  stouter  shoots  than  usual, 
and  although  they  do  not  as  a  rule  carry 
more  than  two  or  three  workable  buds, 
these  are  much  more  valuable  than  those 
obtained  from  weakly  growths.  There  can 
be  no  great  objection  to  buds  from  a  fairly 
strong  break  of  these  kinds,  but  as  we  want 
more  of  the  vigour  to  be  found  in  occasional 
shoots,  it  is  surely  a  wiser  plan  to  be  care¬ 
ful  to  propagate  from  vigorous  growths  as 
much  as  possible.  Turning  to  very  strong 
growers,  who  is  there  among  experienced 
rosarians  who  has  not  noticed  that  the 
climbing  forms  of  such  as  Captain  Christy, 
Jules  Margottin,  and  others  do  not  greatly 
deteriorate  unless  worked  from  growthsthat 
are  typical  of  the  climbing  form  ?  Selection 
then  is  clearly  of  great  importance  if  we 
would  obtain  the  best  characteristic  of  each 
variety. 

The  position  of  the  bud  is  also  of  great 
moment.  In  the  case  of  dwarfs  it  cannot 
be  too  low  down  upon  the  stock,  in  fact 
should  be  placed  well  upon  the  ciown  of 
the  stock.  It  was  the  custom  some  years 
ago  to  plant  dwarf  stocks  much  deeper 
than  is  the  practice  now,  and  also  to  bud 
them  some  two  inches  above  the  soil.  Now 
the  rule  is  toplant  shallow,  draw  a  little  earth 
around  the  plants,  and  remove  this  when 
inserting  the  Rose  bud,  thus  getting 
the  Rose  close  upon  the  crown  of  the 
foster  roots,  and  leaving  very  little  space 
for  the  future  production  of  suckers.  Nor 
is  this  by  any  means  the  only  advantage, 
as  we  also  avoid  such  deep  planting  as  was 
previously  necessary  to  cover  the  junction 
wth  soil.  Many  of  the  old  plants  had  to 
be  set  in  the  ground  fully  a  foot  deeper 
than  was  advantageous  to  the  foster 
roots,  simply  because  they  were  badly 
worked  as  regards  the  position  of  the  buds. 
It  was  only  in  deep  soils  that  (heir  roots 
did  not  get  into  uncongenial  rooting 
mediums.  The  avoidance  of  this  will  be 
apparent  at  once  when  we  remember  that 
cutting  stocks  are  more  given  to  surface 
rooting  than  others. 

The  condition  of  buds  and  stocks  also 
deserves  consideration,  for  if  they  are  not 
both  in  the  proper  stage  of  development, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  buds  will  take  to 
the  stocks  or  thrive  so  well  as  they  should 
do.  There  is  a  stage  of  partial  ripeness  in 
which  the  bark  is  firm  and  the  seat  of  the 
bud  very  prominent  when  the  small  portion 
of  wood  is  removed  from  it.  This  is  the  stage 
to  work  from,  and  provided  the  stock  is 
also  in  good  heart,  the  risk  of  failure  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  bark  of  the 
stock  should  lift  easily,  and  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  be  completed  without  any  bungling  or 
forcing.  The  slightest  injury  to  the  layer 
of  young  wood  beneath  the  bark  greatly 
retards  a  sound  and  early  union.  If  the 
stock  is  very  vigorous,  budding  should  be 
deferred  until  a  little  later  on,  as  many 
instances  occur  of  a  free  growing  stock 
completely  overgrowing  the  bud.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sort  the  stocks  at  planting 
time,  placing  the  stoutest  together  and 
planting  them  somewhat  farther  apait  to 
be  utilised  for  the  stronger  growers.  As 
these  latter  produce  larger  buds  they  are 
much  better  suited  for  the  stronger  and 
stouter  stocks  in  all  ways.  When  Stocks 
are  planted  indiscriminately,  there  are 
certain  to  be  some  stronger  than  their 
neighbours,  and  this  shouLl  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  Dwarf  Stocks  should 
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not  be  encouraged  to  grow  too  strongly,  as 
anything  beyond  medium  health  and 
strength  does  not  suit  the  rose-bud  so  well. 

Tying  material  varies  very  much,  some 
using  Kaffia  grass,  and  others  a  kind  of 
stout  cotton  or  worsted.  The  former  is 
generally  considered  the  most  preferable  as 
it  rots  about  the  time  the  buds  want  more 
liberty,  whereas  the  worsted  wants  taking 
off  or  else  severing  to  allow  for  natural 
swelling  as  the  stock  grows.  A  firm  tie 
which  will  last  for  about  three  weeks  is  all 
that  is  required,  as  after  this  period  the  tie 
is  apt  to  constrict  too  much.  Finally  we 
would  say,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
but  choose  your  time  between  this  and  the 
end  of  August,  when  both  stocks  and  buds 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  and  if 
dull  weather  prevails  for  two  or  three  days, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  comfort  of  the 
budder,  and  also  for  the  buds. 

HE  Rose  as  a  Decorative  Flower. — 
Although  the  Queen  of  Flowers  in  the 
garden,  and  also  in  the  hcuse,  the  Rose  in 
a  cut  state  is  not  often  arranged  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  we  have  even  heard  it 
advanced  that  Roses  are  unsuitable  for 
home  decoration.  But  if  we  treat  them 
boldly,  cut  them  with  a  fair  length  of 
stem  and  with  handsome  foliage,  group  the 
colours  together,  and  avoid  overcrowding 
the  blossoms,  there  is  no  flower  more 
admired,  none  more  quickly  arranged,  or 
that  can  surpass  them  in  artistic  effect. 

An  important  point  is  not  to  crowd  a 
superb  specimen  among  inferior  blooms. 
This  is  often  done  with  the  object  of 
emphasising  the  superiority  of  one  or  more 
blooms  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  place  such 
blooms  in  a  single  specimen  glass.  A 
mass — not  over  crowded  —  of  inferior 
blooms  has  a  better  effect  than  an  indis¬ 
criminate  arrangement  of  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  together.  A  loose  arrangement, 
plenty  of  foliage,  and  a  seeming  careless¬ 
ness  about  the  whole  should  be  the  leading 
feature. 

There  are  not  m.any  subjects  that  lend 
themselves  to  an  appropriate  association 
with  Roses  so  well  as  the  shoots  of  Ber- 
berris  japonica  and  Prunus  cerasifera 
Pissardii.  In  the  former  we  have  deep 
green  leafage  that  goes  admirably  with  the 
majority  of  our  Bourbons  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  while  in  the  deep  purple  foliage 
of  the  Prunus  we  can  match  the  purple  shades 
of  healthy  Teas  and  Noisettes.  But  even 
these  should  not  be  used  where  good  Rose 
foliage  is  sufficiently  abundant.  The 
shoots  of  buds  and  foliage  from  De  la 
Grefferaie  Stocks,  the  old  rambling  varieties 
of  many  almost  forgotten  favourites,  and 
also  of  our  wild  Briers,  are  admirable  where 
additional  foliage  is  required.  Simplicity, 
apparent  carelessness,  with  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  surrounding  colours,  and  the 
avoidance  of  short  stems  and  overcrowding, 
will  have  considerable  influence  in  creating 
good  effects.  Another  point  that  should 
be  observed  is  not  to  cut  the  blooms  too 
young.  They  cannot  be  too  fresh,  of 
course,  but  a  full  blown  Rose  may  be  as 
fresh  as  one  only  half  expanded,  and 
certainly  better  lends  itself  to  domestic 
decoration. 

- .t.. - 

Mr.  Edward  Shuttleworth. — We  understand  that 
this  well-known  Orchidist,  until  lately  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  & 
Co.,  has  been  engaged  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
of  Clapton,  as  their  Continental  traveller. 

Mr.  M.  Hanagan,  for  some  years  gardener  at 
Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  a  well-known  fruit 
grower  and  exhibitor,  died  on  the  ist  inst.,  after  a 
long  illness,  aged  48  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ainger  for  over  40  years  gardener  at 
Coopersale,  Epping,  died  on  the  3rd  inst.,  aged  74 
years. 


The  Society  of  Arts  Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  for  his  paper  on 
“  Rainfall  Records  in  the  British  Isles. 

Bagshot  Park.  —  The  Bagshot  and  Windlesham 
Annual  Horticultural  and  Musical  Fete,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  will  be  held  in 
Bagshot  Park  on  July  3rd,  when  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught  has  consented  to  distribute  the 
prizes. 

Strawberry  Growers  oh  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
Devonshire,  are  complaining  loudly  of  the  unseason¬ 
able  weather.  The  frost  about  the  middle  of  May 
seriously  injured  some  of  the  crops,  and  now  the  rain 
'  is  doing  further  damage. 

The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer  Show. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer  Flower 
Show,  to  be  held  on  the  i8th,  19th,  and  20th  of  July, will 
again  take  place  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  the  scene 
of  last  year's  show,  which  was  such  a  phenomenal 
success.  This  year,  too,  the  Council  will  provide 
additional  amusements,  such  as  horse-leaping  and 
driving  competitions,  &c.,  which  prove  so  attractive 
in  the  North. 

Flowering  of  the  Century  Plant. — After  a  lapse  of 
some  thirty-five  years,  we  are  to  have  the  so-called 
American  Aloe  or  Century  plant.  Agave  Americana, in 
flower  this  season  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park.  Two  large  plants  are  showing  their 
flower  spikes,  a  result  due,.it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume,  to  the  hot  dry  summer  of  last  year.  The 
last  time  this  species  flowered  in  the  garden  was  in 
1859,  when  the  plant  was  said  to  be  over  eighty  years 
old,  and  it  died  after  continuing  in  bloom  for  several 
months. 

Complimentary  Dinner  to  Mr.  L.  Barron. — On 
Friday  evening  of  last  week,  a  party  of  metropolitan 
horticulturists,  some  thirty  in  number,  entertained 
Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  only  son  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
of  Chiswick,  at  a  Farewell  Dinner  at  Simpson’s,  on 
his  going  abroad.  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks  presided  in 
his  usual  genial  manner,  and  all  present  joined  most 
heartily  in  congratulating  the  departing  guest  on 
his  recent  appointment  to  a  responsible  position  on 
a  foreign  horticultural  journal,  and  in  wishing  him 
God-speed.  The  toast  of-  “Chiswick  and  its 
Superintendent ’’ was  also  accorded  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  s 

Clapham,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Society.— At  a 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  G.  Wythes  read  a  paper  on  Apricot 
culture.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Coppin  presiding.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Wythes.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
will  take  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
2nd  and  3rd,  at  the  new  Town  Hall,  Lavender  Hill, 
and  several  open  classes  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  schedule,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Languish,  Hon.  Sec.,  167, 
Elsley  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

Lilium  candidum  Diseased. — To  the  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee,  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  speci¬ 
mens  were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Tebbutt,  of  Mogden 
House,  Isleworth,  with  the  following  observations  : 

. — “  The  plants  were  attacked  last  year,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  now.  This  year  the  bulbs  were 
transplanted  to  a  fresh  place,  but  the  disease  has 
become  worse.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bulbs 
themselves  are  strong  and  healthy,  with  very  little 
sign  of  fungoid  growth,  while  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  badly  attacked.  In  the  same  patch  of  ground 
are  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  Martagon, 
but  not  one  of  these  show  signs  of  the  disease. 
Tulips  which  now  occupy  the  ground  planted  with 
L.  candidum  last  year  have  also  been  attacked." 
Dr.  Masters  suggested  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  reach  the  bulbs 
and  young  leaves.  Such  a  method  would  be  pro¬ 
tective,  but  not  necessarily  curative.  The  disease 
itself  is  fully  described  by  Prof.  M.  Ward  in 
“  Annals  of  Botany,”  ii.,  p.  319. 

Horse  Chestnuts  Cankered. — At  the  same  meeting 
specimens  and  photos  of  a  badly  diseased  tree  were 
received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Park,  Bath,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  The  tree  was  planted  (one  of  six)  about  sixty  years 
ago ;  three  of  the  six  have  died  from  the  same 
disease,  and  the  others  are  affected  more  or  less  in 
the  same  way.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  photo 


that  the  diseased  growth  is  gradually  spreading  all 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  will  eventually 
choke  it  (as  has  been  the  case  with  the  others)  by 
preventing  the  natural  flow  of  the  sap.  I  may  say 
that  the  subsoil  here  is  in  some  parts  gravel,  and  in 
others  blue  lias  clay.  The  trees  were  planted  over 
both,  and  were  all  grafted  just  above  the  ground. 
Six  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  if  we  had  trees  on 
their  own  roots  they  might  not  be  subject  to  the 
disease,  accordingly  some  good  nuts  were  gathered 
from  the  best  of  the  trees,  and  a  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  were  raised.  Most  of  them  have  flowered  this 
season.  Of  the  flowers  some  are  inferior,  others 
equal,  and  others  superior  to  those  of  the  parent. 
The  ordinary  white-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  is 
quite  free  from  any  disease,  as  are  also  the  Pavias." 
The  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Prof.  H.  Marshall 
Ward  for  examination  and  report. 

The  Coggeshill  Seed  Growers.— An  action  at  law,  in 
which  Mr.  John  K.  King,  of  Coggeshall,  sought  to 
restrain  the  firm  of  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  of  the  same 
place,  from  representing  themselves  as  the  plaintiff’s 
firm  or  the  successors  in  business  of  the  late  John  K. 
King,  and  from  circulating  catalogues,  &c.,  alleged 
to  be  copied  or  colourable  imitations  of  the  plaintiffs’, 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  on  the  8th  inst,  on  a 
motion  for  an  interim  injunction  until  the  trial  of  the 
action.  Mr.  E.  Widdrington  Byrne,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
and  Dr.  C.  Herbert  Smith,  represented  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Ingpen  the  defendants.  On  the  case 
being  mentioned  to  the  Court  by  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr. 
Ingpen  informed  the  court  that  his  clients  were 
willing  to  give  an  undertaking  substantially  in  the 
terms  of  the  notice  of  motion,  but  with  certain  slight 
modifications,  which  he  would  discuss  with  the 
other  side,  and  he  asked  that  the  matter  might  be 
mentioned  again.  The  parties  afterwards  agreed 
upon  the  form  in  which  the  undertaking  should  be 
given,  and  it  was  thereupon,  by  consent,  ordered 
that  upon  the  undertaking  given  the  motion  should 
stand  until  judgment  was  pronounced  in  the 
action. 

The  Diamond-back  Moth,  which  did  so  much 
damage  to  the  leafage  of  Turnips  along  the  Eastern 
Coasts  in  1892,  has  again  been  reported  as  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s  Lynn  and 
Huddersfield.  Miss  Ormerod,  the  late  entomologist 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  writing  with 
regard  to  remedies,  states  that  at  the  former  visita¬ 
tion  amongst  stimulant  dressings  nitrate  of  soda 
apparently  answered  about  the  best ;  nitrate  of  soda 
and  soot,  in  proportion  of  8  cwt.  of  the  first  to 
10  cwt.  of  the  second,  and  i  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  mixed,  and  dusted  by  hand  on  the  leafage 
when  the  dew  was  on,  also  did  good.  A  mixture  of 
three-quarters  soot  and  one-quarter  lime  sown  on 
the  plants  was  very  trustworthily  recommended. 
Where  strawsonisers  are  at  hand,  soft  soap  and 
mineral  oil  dressings  (properly  mixed  and  the 
paraffin  not  too  strong)  would  very  probably  do 
much  good.  The  diamond-back  moths  when  old 
and  rubbed  look  very  much  like  common  clothes 
moths  ;  when  fresh,  the  white  diamond  pattern  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  (from  which  they  are  named) 
is  very  distinguishable  on  its  brownish  ground.  The 
caterpillars  are  about  half-an-inch  long,  usually  of 
a  delicate  green,  but  when  young  often  of  a  yellow 
or  greyish  colour  with  black  heads. 

The  Columbian  Mammoth  White  Asparagus  is  a 
variety  which  originated  as  a  sport  from  Connover’s 
Colossal  some  years  ago  on  Long  Island,  but  only 
put  into  commerce  two  years  ago.  It  grows  even 
larger  than  Connover’s,  but  its  value  consists  in  its 
remaining  a  creamy  white  until  it  is  two  or  more  feet 
high.  This  gives  the  grower  a  white  asparagus 
without  the  trouble  of  ridging  up,  as  is  usually  the 
practice  in  order  to  have  white  asparagus,  which 
the  canner  requires  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade. 
Our  opinion  of  Asparagus,  cut  from  six  to  eight 
inches  under  ground  for  the  sake  of  having  it  white, 
is  that  the  colour  is  at  the  expense  of  the  quality, 
and  that  Asparagus  is  far  more  tender  and  of  a 
better  flavour  when  grown  above  ground.  This 
variety  will  give  a  white  Asparagus  grown  in  the 
natural  way,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  to 
the  producer,  besides  a  great  improvement  in 
quality.  For  this  variety  the  canners  are  paying  a 
much  higher  price  than  for  the  other  sorts,  and  all 
new  plantings  are  being  made  of  this  sort.  Another 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  a  cutting  can  be  made 
from  it  one  year  earlier  than  from  Connover’s — 
Florists’  Exchange. 
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A  Bouquet  of  Costly  Orchids. — In  Graphic  for  the 
gth  inst.,  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  writing  on  Royal 
Orchids,  enumerates  fifteen  plants  which  he  roughly 
calculates  represent  a  value  of  £7.  000.  These  are 

1,  Masdevallla  Harryana  Gravesiae,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Graves,  Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  and  for  which 
he  is  said  to  have  a  standing  offer  of  500  guineas ; 

2,  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium  of  which  at 
various  times  Baron  Schroder  has  bought  pieces  for 
£t.o6,  £i^g  i2s.  and  £100,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  W.  Lee  bought  one  in  partnership  for  ;^i47; 

3,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderiana,  still  unique,  of 

which  bits  have  been  sold  for  seventy-two  guineas, 
100  guineas  and  250  guineas  ;  4,  Odontoglossum 

crispum,  Burford  variety  ;  5,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei  Veitchianum  in  the  possession  of  Baron 
Schroder  ;  6,  Dendrobium  Williamsianum  ;  7,  Vanda 
coerulea ;  8,  Odontoglossum  Williamsianum,  pro¬ 
bably  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  grande  and  O. 
Schleiperianum  ;  g,  Dendrobium  Sanderae,  beyond 
price  as  yet  ;  10,  Vanda  Lowii ;  rr,  Aerides  Law- 
renciae,  for  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  paid  260 
guineas  at  auction ;  12,  Saccolabium  Heathii  an 
albino  of  the  Fox-brush  Orchid,  which  Mr.  Lee  sold 
to  Baron  Schroder  for  157  guineas  ;  13,  Cattleya 
Mendelii  Bluntii ;  14,  Cattleya  Parthenia  an  albino 
of  C.  intermedia  ;  and  15,  Cattleya  speciossisima 
Sanderiana,  for  which  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  of  Sheffield, 
paid  100  guineas. 

Australian  Apples  for  the  London  Market.— At  a 
conference  held  in  Adelaide  last  month  between 
some  of  the  leading  South  Australian  fruit  growers 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Play  ford,  Agent  General  in 
London  for  South  Australia,  then  in  the  colony,  the 
latter  promised  on  his  return  to  England,  then 
imminent,  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  permanent  exhibition  in  London  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  colony.  Asked  as  to  what  sorts  he  con¬ 
sidered  best  resisted  the  fusicladium,  a  scourge  in 
the  colony,  he  considered  that  they  were  St. 
Margaret,  Mr.  Gladstone,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Northern  Spy,  and  the  London  Pippin.  Asked  as  to 
the  number  of  sorts  that  should  be  grown  for  the 
London  markets,  and  the  best  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Playford  replied.  "Well,  three  are  quite  enough; 
the  great  mistake  made  by  many  is  growing  too  many 
varieties.  The  three  we  recommend  are — i.  The 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  The  Northern  Spy  ;  3,  The 
London  Pippin.  I  mention  The  King  of  the  Pippins 
first  because  it  is  a  little  earlier  than  the  other  ;  but 
undoubtedly  by  far  and  away  the  best  Apple  of  all 
of  them  is  The  Northern  Spy,  a  variety  that  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  dessert  Apples  known,  a  splen¬ 
did  Apple  for  export,  can  be, easily  graded  in  two 
sizes,  and  is  also  a  good  disease-resisting  sort,  there¬ 
fore  in  every  way  the  best  Apple  for  Australian 
growers.  The  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a  little  earlier, 
and  with  The  London  Pippin  is  a  good  export 
Apple.” 

Haymaking  Weather.— As  this  is  a  subject  which 
seriously  concerns  many  gardeners,  we  quote  the 
following  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Clements.  305,  Crystal  Palace  Road,  S.E.,  on  the 
gth  inst.: — During  the  greater  part  of  the  period, 
from  the  15th  to  the  2rst  June,  i8g4,  the  air  pressure 
will  be  highest  over  France,  and  a  series  of  slight 
depressions  will  pass  over  the  north  of  the  British 
Islands,  bringing  with  them  west  to  south-west 
winds  and  dull  and  damp  weather.  On  the  i8th 
there  will  be  a  rapid  fall  in  the  south-east,  and  an 
equally  quick  rise  in  the  north  and  west— the  con¬ 
ditions  reversed — so  that  the  lowest  pressure  will  be 
over  the  north-east  of  France,  and  the  highest  to 
the  north-west  of  our  islands.  This  change  will 
produce  northern  breezes  on  all  parts  of  our  coasts 
until  the  21st,  the  weather  being  at  the  same  time 
dull  and  wet  in  the  east  and  fine  in  the  west.  The 
temperature  will  be  below  the  average  for  the  time  of 
year  in  the  west  of  Europe.  From  the  22nd  to  the 
28th  inst.  there  will  be  considerable  and  sudden 
changes  in  air  pressure.  On  the  22nd  the  highest 
readings  of  the  barometer  will  be  on  the  south-west 
coasts,  and.  with  the  exception  of  south-west  in  the 
extreme  north,  light  north-westerly  breezes  with  fine 
weather  will  be  general.  On  the  25th,  owing  to  a 
rise  in  the  north,  pressure  will  become  very  uniform 
and  the  wind  very  light,  but  this  will  not  last  long, 
as  a  fresh  fall  will  appear  in  the  north,  bringing 
west  to  south-west  winds.  Rain  will  be  frequent, 
though  generally  light,  in  the  west  and  north,  but 
elsewhere  the  weather  will  be  moderately  dry, 
except  in  the  South  of  England  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  inst. 


INGLENOOK,  BELLAGGIO. 

The  Surrey  hills  are  charming  enough  for  any  one, 
especially  in  the  month  of  June  when  nature  every¬ 
where  is  at  her  best.  Happy  are  they,  however, 
who  can  investigate  and  study  the  doings  of  man  as 
displayed  in  a  garden  filled  to  overflowing  with 
plants  of  all  kinds  from  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  was  our  pleasure  the  other  day  to  inspect  the 
wonderfully  diversified  garden  and  grounds  of  J.  C. 
Stogdon,  Esq  ,  Inglenook,  Bellaggio,  Surrey.  The 
place  is  sufficiently  far  to  the  South-east  from 
London  to  get  beyond  the  North  Downs  of  the 
chalk  formation  to  lower  hills  of  a  different  forma¬ 
tion,  capped  with  sandy  yellow  loam,  supporting  a 
varied  vegetation  of  wood,  pasture  and  agricultural 
crops.  The  land  is  much  undulated,  intersected  with 
many  small  streams,  and  studded  with  isolated  villas 
old  and  new.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  commodious 
and  recently  built  Bellaggio  Hotel,  conspicious  from 
afar.  Inglenook  itself  extends  back  to  Elizabethan 
or  Jacobean  times,  and  although  partly  restored  to 
meet  modern  taste  and  convenience,  yet  the  old  oaken 
beams  and  fittings  in  some  of  the  rooms  are 
quaint,  interesting  and  valuable  reliques  of  a  bygone 
age. 

The  hot-houses  are  close  by  the  dwelling  house, 
in  fact  the  conservatory  is  attached.  Such  things  as 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  are  here  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits,  for  Mr.  Stogdon  goes  in 
for  a  most  varied  collection  of  all  that  is  interesting 
to  plant  lovers  in  modern  times.  The  long  white 
flowers  of  Dolichodeira  tubiflora  are  bold  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Modern  botanists  now  class  it  with  Achimenesi 
but  in  general  appearance  it  is  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  that  genus.  Martynia  tricolor 
already  flowering  and  fruiting  freely  has  powerfully 
fragrant  purple  flowers,  with  a  yellow  blotch  sur¬ 
rounded  with  white  on  the  lip.  Brexia  madagascar- 
ensis  is  also  flowering  here  ;  and  the  showy  Rhodo- 
chiton  volubile  is  rambling  over  the  roof.  The  bold, 
crimson-red  spikes  of  Metrosideros  floribunda  are 
3  in.  to  4  in.  long.  The  dwarf  Musk  (Mimulus 
moschatus  compactus)  makes  a  compact,  useful  and 
highly-fragrant  pot  plant.  Brilliant  blue,  flesh  and 
carmine  Cinerarias  still  show-  some  of  their  beautiful 
colours,  and  near  by  are  the  strangely  cut  flowers  of 
the  Crucifer  Schizopetalon  Walkeri.  The  blue  and 
white  flowers  of  Statice  puberula  will  be  showy  for  a 
long  time.  Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  r.  alba  are 
rambling  over  the  roof  and  flowering.  On  the  stages 
are  the  variegated  Fuchsia,  Sunray,  the  scarlet- 
flowered  F.  fulgens,  Aquilegia  caerulea  flore-luteo, 
Gazania  splendens,  revelling  in  the  sunshine.  Datura 
Wrightii  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  Boronia 
polygalaefolia  just  over,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet 
Tulip  Poppy  (Papaver  glaucum)  with  a  black  blotch 
on  the  inner  petals.  Other  things  in  flower  are 
Nycterina  sellaginoides,  Spiraea  filipendula  flore- 
pleno,  Phaedranasa  obtusa,  the  rich  purple  Cosmos 
bipinnata,  the  rose  and  white  Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
and  the  beautiful  and  very  distinct  Myosotis  Wel- 
witschii  with  a  peculiar,  spreading  habit  at  a  couple 
of  inches  above  the  ground,  and  bright  blue  flowers 
with  a  yellow  eye.  Some  of  it  out  of  doors  is 
characterised  by  the  same  habit,  and  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  other  species  out  of  doors. 

In  another  house  close  by  is  a  collection  of  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  amongst  which  the  odd-looking  Cacti 
figure  largely,  including  the  Old  Man  Cactus 
(Pilocereus  senilis)  and  another  species.  Several  of 
them  are  in  flower,  including  EchinocactusWilliarasii 
with  pink  blossoms.  The  Bishop’s  Mitre  (Astrophy- 
tum  myBiostigma),  having  five  strong  angles  and  a 
dumpy  habit,  is  a  strange-looking  plant  suggestive 
of  the  popular  name.  The  heavily-webbed  rosettes 
of  Sempervirum  Moggridgei  from  the  Alps  are 
flowering,  and  both  interesting  and  pretty. 

The  vinery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  place  is  filled  with  Vines  bearing  very  heavy 
crops,  and  Tomatos  are  grown  on  a  back  wall  close 
by.  The  stove  contains  a  mixed  collection  of  plants 
of  which  we  can  only  give  a  few  hints  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  contents.  A  velvety-crimson  leaved 
Coleus  Carl  Abs  is  named  after  the  strong  man  of 
Hamburg.  Others  are  Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
flowering  freely  on  the  roof,  Reidia  glaucescens, 
Anthurium  Andreanum,  the  fragrant  Peperomia 
resedaeflora,  Vriesia  brachystachys,  Strelitzia 
Reginae,  flowering  freely,  Asclepias  curasavica, 
Pentas  carnea,  always  in  bloom,  and  Aphelandra 
chrysops  with  variegated  leaves.  Amongst  the 
curiosities  are  Tillandsia  argentea  with  hoary  leaves 


and  growing  well,  although  it  has  been  rootless  for 
the  past  two  years  on  the  top  of  sphagnum,  and  the 
Resurrection  Plant  (Selaginella  lepidophylla). 
Adamia  versicolor  is  a  rare  plant  with  the  habit  of  a 
Hydrangea,  and  fleshy,  purple  and  white  flowers, 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  Saxifrageae  generally  to 
which  order  it  belongs.  A  number  of  Orchids  are 
flowering,  including  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus 
Sobralia  rnacrantha,  and  Phalaenopsis  amabilis.  Mr. 
Stogdon,  who  is  extremely  fond  of  his  plants,  lives 
to  a  great  extent  amongst  them  when  not  in  London, 
and  is  always  removing  decayed  leaves,  flowers,  &c., 
and  considers  a  japanned  iron  pan  a  useful  adjunct 
to  a  conservatory,  where  it  can  be  hidden  away 
beneath  a  stage  and  emptied  every  day.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  floors  from  being  littered.  Everywhere  in 
the  houses  and  in  frames  are  plants  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  to  be  planted  in  the  garden  presently.  For 
instance  we  noted  Lasthenia  californica,  Tagetes 
patula  Liliput,  with  brownish  crimson,  yellow  edged 
flowers,  other  Marigolds,  Ipomopsis  elegans,  Lathy- 
rus  sativus.  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ricinus  zanzi- 
barensis,  &c.  A  long  hedge  of  Salvis  argentea  in  full 
bloom  in  front  of  a  collection  of  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
drons  attracts  and  puzzles  a  large  number  of  the 
passers  by. 

The  rockwork  is  built  upon  a  bank  encircling  an 
area  inside  the  big  gate  leading  to  the  house.  This 
portion  of  the  garden  is  very  beautiful  with  a  large 
number  of  alpine  plants  now  in  perfection.  In  the 
centre  of  the  gravel  covered  area  is  a  bed  of  the  Early 
Parisian  Wallflower  sown  under  glass  on  the  13th 
February,  and  which  has  now  been  flowering  for 
nearly  three  weeks  past.  The  plants  form  pyramidal 
specimens  with  large  and  highly  fragrant  yellow 
flowers  lightly  lined  with  brown  as  a  rule.  Under 
these  conditions  the  plant  is  practically  an  annual, 
for  it  flowered  only  in  days  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  and  the  flowers  will  remain  in  perfection  long 
after  the  other  Wallflowers  have  gone  to  seed. 
Clumps  and  patches  of  such  things  as  Aster  alpinus. 
Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens,  Veronica  rupestris^ 
Linum  perenne,  Geum  chilense  flore-pleno,  Myosotis 
alpestris  Victoriae,  Gypsophila  prostrata,  Alsine 
verna,  A.  pinifolia,  Arenaria  montana,  Silene  alpestris. 
Campanula  pulla,  and  the  glorious  blue  Lithosper- 
mum  prostratum,  are  now  in  full  bloom  upon  the 
rockery,  and  give  a  charm  which  only  those  wh 
know  and  love  hardy  flowers  can  understand. 
Dianthus  alpinus  is  a  gem,  and  so  is  Androsace 
coronopifolia,  although  so  different  in  its  way.  There 
are  three  things  upon  the  rookery  which  are  in  bloom 
about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  require  neither 
sowing  nor  planting  for  they  sow  themselves.  These 
are  Sedum  caeruleum,  an  uncommon  species  with 
blue  flowers,  Oxalis  Tropaeoloides,  and  lonopsidium 
acaule.  Young  plants  arise  and  only  require  weed¬ 
ing  out  where  they  become  too  plentiful. 

The  wild  garden  is  a  muUum  in  parvo  in  itself ; 
some  of  it  is  allowed  to  grow  as  it  pleases,  and  other 
portions  are  kept  clean.  Shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  are  grown  in  profusion.  Philadelphus  Le- 
moinei  has  small  leaves,  moderate  sized,  fragrant 
flowers  produced  in  profusion,  and  grows  about  3ft. 
high.  Rose  Madame  Bruant  with  fragrant  white 
flowers  is  a  recent  hybrid  of  which  Rosa  rugosa  is 
one  of  the  parents,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  noble  foliage. 
Veronica  Traversii,  a  yard  wide  and  high,  will  be  a 
mass  of  bloom  in  a  short  time.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  V.  buxifolius  and  V.  Colensoi,  both  very  fine 
things.  The  Japan  Privet  (Ligustrum  japonicum) 
with  its  leathery  leaves  will  soon  be  in  bloom. 
Handsome  bushes  are  Colutea  arborescens  and  C. 
cruenta,  and  so  is  the  golden-leaved  Hop  Trefoil 
(Pteleatrifoliata  aurea).  Viburnum  plicatum  com¬ 
petes  with  V.  Opulus  sterilis  for  the  honour  and 
title  to  the  name  of  Snowball  Tree. 

Violas  and  fancy  Pansies  of  Lemoine's  large 
blotched  strain  enliven  and  beautify  the  place  every¬ 
where,  not  only  in  the  wild  garden  but  in  the  garden 
proper.  Amongst  the  former  we  noted  Blue  Cloud 
and  Ardwell  Gem  forming  altercate  patches,  and 
elsewhere  Goldfinch  and  Lilias  are  notable.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  Lemoine’s  strain  of  Pansies, 
so  variable  are  they.  We  also  noted  Roemer’s  strain 
named  Cardinal,  with  scarlet,  red  or  crimson  flowers. 
Cheiranthus  mutabilis  has  been  two  years  in 
the  open  without  protection  and  now  forms  large 
flowering  bushes.  A  massive  line  of  Lychnis  Flos- 
jovis  is  enough  to  make  a  plant  lover’s  eyes  water. 
Bold  and  showy  is  Papaver  umbrosum  flore-pleno, 
the  narrow  inner  petals  of  which  have  similarly 
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elongated  black  blotches.  Growing  about  in  wild 
profusion  are  Veronica  Teucrium  latifolium,  Anten- 
naria  margaritacea,  Anchusa  sempervirens,  Briza 
maxima.  Chelidonium  majus  flore-pleno,  Achillea 
mongolica,  and  the  faintly  blue  tinted  flowers  of 
Omphalodes  linifolia.  which  thrives  here  remarkably 
well.  The  Vipers  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare)  grows 
a  yard  high  in  the  rich  soil.  Strong  plants  of  Ver- 
bascum  olymphicum  may  also  be  seen. 

By  the  side  of  this  place  is  a  small  streamlet 
which  has  been  utilised  for  plant  growing.  In  one 
recess  amongst  the  copsewood  are  patches 
of  Ourisia  coccinea  thriving  well,  and  which  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past.  Its  roots  are 
amongst  the  water,  and  the  plant  itself  abuts  against 
large  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  is  top-dressed  occa¬ 
sionally  with  wood  ashes.  In  a  small  pond  is 
Osmunda  regalis  growing  upon  a  mound  in  the 
centre.  Lower  down  the  glen  is  a  larger  pond,  and 
on  the  high  banks  of  this  are  showy  masses  of  Iris 
sibirica,  3J  ft.  high,  I.  germanica,  and  I.  variegata. 
Lower  down  is  a  bed  of  I.  Kaempferi,  the  plants  of 
which  are  in  robust  health  and  full  of  buds.  Their 
roots  are  in  the  water,  which  accounts  for  their 
vigour.  Large  patches  of  Gentiana  acaulis  and 
G.  verna  flowered  grandly  in  spring  as  the  withered 
flowers  still  testify.  On  the  top  of  the  banks  are 
flowering  plants  of  the  rare  Pentstemon  puniceus, 

ft.,  with  scarlet  flowers. 

In  the  garden  proper,  hardy  flowers  are  grown  in 
profusion  everywhere.  The  Giant  White  Daisy  is 
still  in  bloom,  and  a  large  patch  of  Amobium  alatum 
grandiflorum  is  practically  very  early.  Iceland, 
Oriental  and  Shirley  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Paeonies, 
English  and  Spanish  Irises,  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
splendens,  Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens,  the 
Prophet  Flower  and  Hesperis  matronalis  nana  Can¬ 
dida,  8  in.  high,  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  are 
all  flowering  in  profusion  everywhere.  An  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  made  with  Tropaeolum  speciosum  on 
a  bank  by  a  hedge.  Altogether,  Mr.  Stogdon  has 
sown  and  raised  twenty-eight  kinds  of  Aquilegias. 
Standard  Roses  are  now  in  bloom.  Separating  the 
garden  from  a  hay  field  is  a  beautiful  hedge  of 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii  in  flower,  flanked  with 
alternate  plants  of  Sweetbrier  in  flower  and  cordon 
Gooseberries  laden  with  fruit  ;  practically  this  is  a 
triple  hedge,  for  the  face  next  the  field  consists  of 
Hawthorn. 

Potatos  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  frost, 
and  peas  will  be  ready  for  gathering  in  a  few  days 
from  Veitch's  Exonian  ;  Gradus  is  considerably  later 
and  very  vigorous.  Wm.  Hurst  is  the  best  of  the 
dwarf  peas ;  English  Wonder  is  too  dwarf,  and 
Carter’s  Daisy  is  just  forming  its  pod.  Wrench's 
Curled  Parsley  is  a  very  finely  curled  sort.  Laibach 
Ice  Lettuce  is  a  cabbage  variety  with  curled,  crisp, 
and  tender  leaves.  Mr.  Stogdon  considers  it  the 
best  of  the  many  kinds  he  has  ever  grown.  Veitch’s 
Ever  Tender  Radish  is  a  Turnip-rooted,  red  sort  with 
white  tips,  and  is  always  solid,  tender  and  well 
flavoured.  We  can  corroborate  Mr.  Stogdon’s 
opinion  of  it. 

With  the  exception  of  some  large,  standard  Cherry 
trees,  the  fruit  trees  are  young  and  consist  mostly 
of  oblique  cordons.  The  Cherries,  Apples  and 
Plums  grown  in  this  way  bear  a  fair  crop  ;  but  they 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  cold  north  and  east 
winds  which  prevailed  so  sternly  some  time  ago, 
checking  the  swelling  of  the  Cherries  which  are  now 
commencing  to  ripen.  Tne  cordon  Pears  are  heavily 
laden  with  fruits  and  must  look  fine  in  autumn.  We 
were  much  interested  in  some  standard  Goo<eberries, 
worked  upon  stems  of  Ribes  aureum,  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high.  The  small  heads  of  the  standards  are  simply 
laden,  and  in  some  cases  the  branches  are  weighted 
down  with  the  fruit.  This  method  of  growing 
Gooseberries  is  quite  novel,  and  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  the  berries  getting  spoiled  by  the  rain 
washing  up  the  sand  upon  them. 

- .1^.1 - 

Crowding  in  the  stove. — With  the  increased  size 
of  many  plants,  the  stove  has  a  tendency  to  become 
overcrowded  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  those  things  requiring  full  exposure  to  light 
to  harden  the  foliage  and  ripen  the  wood.  Many  of 
ihe  Palms,  including  Latanias,  Seaforthias,  Kentias, 
and  Cycas  revoluta,  the  foliage  of  which  is  matured, 
may  be  hardened  off  in  an  intermediate  house  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Eranthemums,  Centropogons,  Sericographis, 
Peristrophe,  and  various  winter-flowering  Begonias 
may  be  removed  to  pits,  where  they  can  be  treated 
according  to  requirements. 


THE  VE6ETAELE  EARDEN. 


The  Early  Peas. 

The  variableness  of  our  climate  often  causes  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil  much  anxiety,  particularly  those 
who  calculate  on  having  certain  crops  ready  for  use 
on  a  given  date.  Some  of  our  luminaries  tell  us  that 
in  order  to  have  them  fit  for  us  by  a  particular  date, 
the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  specified  day,  but 
they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  climate  and  various  other  things  the  cultivator 
has  to  contend  with  when  furnishing  them  with  that 
.valuable  piece  of  information,  so  that  those  who  rely 
on  others  for  such  advice  are  often  found  wanting 
when  the  time  arrives  fcr  gathering  their  crops. 
The  difference  in  our  summers  is  somewhat  remark¬ 
able,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  time  the 
various  vegetables  sown  or  planted  on  the  same  dates 
in  different  years  are  ready  for  use,  and  none  tell  this 
more  plainly  than  do  the  early  Peas. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  those  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  February  were  ready  to  gather  so  soon  in  the 
season  as  they  were  last  year,  but  tbis  time  it  is 
altogether  different,  fcr  I  never  remember  them  being 
so  late  or  so  long  after  flowering  in  filling  their  pods. 
The  frost  and  cold  winds  since  the  i8th  of  May  have 
kept  things  back  very  much  ;  the  wet  too  has  prevented 
many  of  the  flowers  from  setting,  so  that  the  crops  in 
some  instances  are  not  so  heavy.  The  growth  of  the 
haulm,  however,  is  remarkable,  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  on  heavy  soils  as  they  held  the  mois¬ 
ture.  Some  of  those  kinds  that  last  season  only  grew 
to  the  height  of^two  feet  have  this  year  gone  up  five 
or  more,  so  that  unless  the  precaution  was  taken  to 
have  sticks  c  f  sufficient  height  put  to  them,  much  of 
the  crop  will  be  spoiled.  A  season  like  the  present 
one  tests  the  cultivator  quite  as  much  as  that  of  last 
year,  for  it  causes  him  not  to  rely  to®  much  on 
orthodox  rules,  but  to  use  his  own  judgment,  for,  as 
before  pointed  out,  it  does  not  do  to  depend  on  the 
advice  thus  tendered,  but  each  one  as  far  as  possible 
should  try  to  adapt  himself  to  the  difference  of  the 
situations. 

With  Peas  we  have  one  of  the  most  interesting 
vegetables  in  cultivation,  and  one  on  which  much 
time  and  trouble  has  been  spent  in  improving.  Here 
some  dozens  of  the  best  varieties  are  grown  each 
season  by  way  of  testing  which  are  most  suitable  for 
the  place,  and  by  way  of  seeing  if  those  introduced 
by  the  various  raisers  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence.  It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  them — the  various  hues  of  green,  the  variable¬ 
ness  in  their  height,  the  size  and  colour  of  their  pods, 
the  quality  of  the  Peas,  and  their  productiveness  or 
otherwise.  All  these  should  be  taken  note  of  by  the 
cultivator  if  he  is  desirous  of  cultivating  none  but 
the  very  best.  Now  that  Peas  will  soon  be  at  their 
best,  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  gardeners  would 
take  notes,  so  that  later  on  we  might  have  the  benefit 
of  their  experience. 

We  may  expect  to  find  that  the  haulm  has  grown 
to  an  extraordinary  height,  but  we  may  hope  to  find 
a  corresponding  yield  in  bulk  and  quality  of  the 
crop,  particularly  of  those  kinds  that  were  not 
injured  during  the  late  abnormal  weather,  for  such 
should,  provided  the  present  favourable  time  con¬ 
tinues,  produce  the  finest  results.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  Peas  of  the  finest  quality  so 
early  as  last  season.  Sj  far,  with  me  those  sown  on 
the  same  dates  are  quite  a  munth  behind.  We  may^ 
however,  look  forward  to  gathering  more  abundant 
crops  during  July  and  August.  The  mid  season  and 
later  Peas  with  me  never  looked  better.  This  to 
some  extent  may  be  accounted  for  by  allowing  them 
plenty  of  room  to  grow,  so  that  though  the  haulm 
has  grown  extra  in  height  it  has  not  become  at  all 
weakened  in  doing  so. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
quality  of  a  Pea  are  many,  far  more  indeed  than 
some  of  us  suppose  therefore,  when  describing  them, 
everything  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
if  any  are  styled  first-class  it  should  be  stated  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  that  definition,  fora  Pea,  in  my 
opinion,  to  merit  that  distinction  should  have  a 
robust  haulm,  flowers  produced  in  pairs,  well 
formed  on  short  stalks,  pods  of  good  shape,  with 
Peas  of  the  highest  quality.  If  all  these  are  com¬ 
bined  then  we  may  say  "  eureka.”  A  Pea  may  be  of 
good  quality,  but  its  productiveness  is  but  so  slight 
that  it  would  not  pay  for  growing.  Many  of  our  so- 
called  first-class  Peas  have  this  fault,  while  others. 


which  for  yield  we  would  give  the  palm,  we  are 
obliged  to  discard  on  account  of  their  inferior 
quality  when  cooked.  If  those  who  make  a  point 
of  giving  advice  on  this  subject  would  state  clearly 
all  the  conditions  which  lead  them  to  arrive  at  that 
conclusion,  we  should  then  know  on  what  grounds 
they  were  based,  but  unless  this  is  done  I  am  afraid 
that  what  would  be  described  as  a  good  Pea  by  some 
would  only  be  considered  as  second  class  by  others, 
and  in  this  way  the  point  we  all  so  much  wish  to 
know  would  not  be  gained. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- .mim - - 

ROTATION  IN  CROPPING. 

However  well  a  kitchen  garden  may  be  dug  and 
manured,  unless  a  proper  course  of  rotation  in  the 
crops  cultivated  in  it  is  followed,  the  best  attainable 
results  will  never  be  secured,  for  nothing  is  more 
detrimental  to  the  well  doing  of  cur  culinary  vege¬ 
table  than  growing  the  same  kinds  year  after  year 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  The  system  not  only 
throws  the  soil  out  of  heart,  but  renders  the  crops 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect  and  fungoid  pests 
than  they  would  be  under  better  circumstances. 
Where  a  frequent  change  is  made  in  the  character 
of  the  crops  in  small  gardens,  it  is  a  question  of 
some  difficulty  to  arrange  proceedings  so  that  a 
change  of  crop  can  be  effected  as  often  as  desirable, 
and  they  often  become  breeding  grounds  for  vermin 
which  soon  effects  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

Take  the  Onion  fly  for  example.  Cottagers  are 
generally  fond  of  Onions,  and  are  not  content  unless 
they  have  a  bed  of  them,  so  grow  them  either  on  the 
same  spot  or  in  close  proximity  to  it  for  several  years^ 
till  the  soil  becomes  so  infested  with  the  maggot  that 
they  are  reluctantly  compelled  by  successive  failures 
to  abandon  all  attempts  to  secure  a  crop.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  often  done  their  neighbours  an 
injury  by  breeding  enough  maggots  to  destroy  every 
Onion  in  their  near  neighbourhood.  Where  space 
is  limited,  and  it  is  found  that  any  particular  vege¬ 
table  is  yearly  becoming  to  an  increased  extent  a 
prey  to  any  particular  pest,  it  is  far  better  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  self  interest  to  discontinue  the  growing  of  it 
entirely  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  from  the  absence 
of  its  own  particular  food  the  insect  gets  starved  out ; 
not  that  it  is  possible  to  entirely  eradicate  any  one 
of  the  numerous  insect  pests  we  have  to  deal  with  by 
the  starving  out  process,  but  a  constant  change  of 
crops  does  much  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

Where  Potatos  are  grown  for  the  household  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  ground  will  be  occupied 
by  this  crop,  because  there  are  but  very  few-  who  do 
not  eat  and  enjoy  them,  and  a  safely  secured  store  of 
them  is  of  the  utmost  importance  during  a  lengthened 
period  of  the  year.  Supposing  that  most  of  the 
garden  is  taken  up  with  Potatos.  The  next  most 
valuable  vegetables  are  the  various  member!  of  the 
Brassica  family,  such  as  Cabbages.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Kales,  and  Broccoli,  and  following  on  these  come 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips.  These  are  all  poor 
men’s  vegetables,  and  with  the  addition  of  Scarlet 
Runners  and  Broad  Beans  form  the  staple  crops  of 
many  small  gardens.  Peas,  where  there  is  ample 
space  and  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  table  have 
to  be  met,  will  often  occupy  a  considerable  amount 
of  space,  and  give  to  those  having  the  charge  of 
large  gardens  a  better  opportunity  than  their  less 
favoured  neighbours  have  for  the  frequent  changing 
of  crops. 

In  all  places,  too,  where  Strawberries,  Sea  Kale, 
and  Asparagus  are  largely  grown,  there  is  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  frequent  change  of  ground, 
but  in  the  management  of  a  limited  spot  of  ground 
there  is  a  difficulty  at  times  in  effecting  the  desirable 
change,  yet  there  is  a  practicability  of  having  a  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  change  in  the  succession  of  crops 
on  a  limited  space.  A  sprinkling  of  Radish  or  Cos 
Lettuce  may  be  sown  with  the  Onions,  and  drawn  ofl 
before  the  Onions  are  matured.  An  old  plan  was  to 
sow  Broad  Beans  at  the  same  time  as  the  Potatos 
were  planted  and  in  the  same  drills,  and  some  were 
sanguine  enough  to  think  this  a  preventative  to  the 
Potato  blight. 

In  order  to  keep  the  ground  cropped  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  all  the  standing  crops  must  be  sown  or 
planted  in  drills,  the  intention  being  to  take  a  crop 
that  shall  either  come  off  before  the  more  durable 
one,  as,  for  instance,  rows  of  Spinach,  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  etc.,  between  the  rows  of  Peas  ;  or  Broccoli, 
Kales,  etc.,  between  the  Potatos  and  Kidney  Beans. 
The  Onion  ground  again  may  often  be  planted  with 
Cabbage  before  these  are  fit  to  pull,  and  be  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  whilst  these  are  maturing.  By  a 
constant  routine  of  cropping  and  re-cropping  on  the 
lines  indicated  much  will  be  done  towards  keeping 
the  ground  in  good  heart  and  the  best  obtainable 
results  secured. — W.B.  G. 


June  23,  1894. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  undermentioned  Orchids  were  certificated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  1 2th  inst. 

Dendnobium  Griffith ianum  Guibertii. 

The  first  plant  of  this  variety  appeared  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  an  amateur  named  M.  Guibert,  of  Paris,  in 
1876,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  specimen  ever 
introduced.  It  is  therefore  remarkably  rare.  The 
stems  are  somewhat  club-shaped,  square,  two  to 
three  jointed,  10  in.  long,  and  suddenly  narrowed 
into  a  sort  of  stalk  at  the  base.  They  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  or  three  elliptic  leathery  leaves  of  a 
dark  green  hue.  The  raceme  of  bloom  is  drooping 
from  near  the  top  of  the  stem  and  bears  a  large 
number  of  flowers.  The  clear  yellow  sepals  are 
ovate ;  and  the  petals  are  much  broader,  nearly 
orbicular,  concave,  and  similar  in  hue.  The  lip  is 
orbicular,  finely  and  densely  pubescent,  emarginate, 
shallowly  fringed  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  deep  almost 
golden-yellow.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
the  stems  more  tapered  at  the  base,  the  leaves  more 
leathery,  and  the  racemes  longer  with  larger  and 
brighter  flowers.  It  is  certainly  handsome.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Epidendrum  alatum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  are  ovoid,  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long,  and  bear  two  or  three  strap-shaped  leathery 
leaves  about  10  in.  long.  The  scape  is  3  ft.  long, 
with  a  panicle  of  flowers  towards  the  top.  Both 
sepals  and  petals  are  spathulate  and  brown,  with 
darker  veins  and  a  yellow  edge.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  with  the  lateral  lobes  obovate,  yellow  and 
remarkably  large  for  the  genus  ;  the  middle  lobe  is 
reflexed  at  the  sides,  yellow,  and  lined  with  deep 
brown  on  the  upper  two-thirds.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  R.  H.  Measures, 

Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  of 
a  delicate  blush.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  of  the  same 
hue,  but  the  much  undulated  and  crisped  lamina  is 
white  with  a  large  purple  blotch  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  pale  yellow  transverse  band  joined  at  an 
angle  in  the  throat,  while  the  interior  of  the  tube  is 
lined  with  white  or  pale  yellow  on  a  purple  ground. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  mirabile,  Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  of  this  strange  and  beautiful  variety,  if  it 
be  a  variety  of  O.  crispum  at  all,  are  lanceolate  and 
white,  with  one  or  two  very  broad  and  rich  brown 
blotches  across  the  middle,  covering  a  great  part  of 
them.  The  petals  are  ovate,  acute,  revolute  at  the 
tip,  and  white  with  one  large  brown  or  chocolate 
blotch  above  the  middle,  and  one  or  two  minute  ones 
below  it.  The  lip  is  rich  chocolate  with  a  yellow 
disc  and  crest,  and  is  white  at  the  very  base  and 
tip.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  .Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Baroness  Schroder, 

Nov.  var. 

Here  again  we  have  a  most  remarkable  variety 
with  regard  to  colour  and  markings.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate,  and  for  want  of  a  better  definition  we 
describe  them  as  of  a  rich  brownish-purple  and  rosy 
at  the  base  and  tip.  The  petals  are  ovate,  acuminate, 
shallowly  toothed,  and  rich  brownish-purple  with  a 
white  claw  and  a  very  narrow  edge  of  the  same  hue. 
The  lip  is  cordate  at  the  base,  revolute  at  the  sides, 
and  chocolate  with  a  yellow  disc,  striped  brown,  and 
white  at  the  tip.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  appeared 
before.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  grande  maculatum, 

Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  of  great  size  with 
very  much  imbricated  segments  and  beautiful  mark¬ 
ings.  The  sepals  are  ovate,  almost  rhomboid,  very 
broad,  white  with  a  few  brownish-purple  spots  on 
the  centre ;  the  back  of  them  is  heavily  banded  with 
purple  shining  through  upon  the  face.  The  petals 
are  triangular  ovate,  and  white  with  very  numerous, 
orbicular,  rich,  tawny-brown  spots  nearly  all  over 
them.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  blotch  in  front  of  the 
yellow  disc  and  crest.  All  the  three  varieties  are 
most  probably  unique.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder. 


Masdevallia  glaphyrantha,  Nov.  hyb. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  M.  infracta,  and 
was  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  M.  Barlaeana.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  very  short,  yellow  on  the  ribs, 
and  purple  between.  The  upper  sepal  is  short, 
triangular,  or  nearly  orbicular,  and  purple  with  a 
crimson  tail  about  2  in.  long.  The  lateral  sepals  are 
short,  connate  for  three-parts  of  their  length,  and 
dark,  rich  purple  with  deeper  veins ;  the  brownish- 
crimson  tails  are  ij  in.  long.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Masdevallia  Parlatoreana,  Nov.  hyb. 

The  hybrid  in  this  case  was  derived  from  M.  Barleana 
crossed  with  M.  Veitchiana,  and  has  many  of  the 
characters  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  latter. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  crimson  and  paler  beneath. 
The  upper  sepal  is  triangular,  orange,  and  covered 
with  a  violet-plush  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  oval,  and 
similar  in  colour;  their  tails  are  i  in.  to  ij  in.  long, 
and  crimson.  The  small  petals  are  pale  yellow. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Masdevallia  Asmodia,  Nov.  hyb. 

M.  Chelsoni  was  the  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid, 
and  the  pollen  parent  was  M.  Normanil.  The  tube 
is  of  medium  length  and  dull  red.  The  triangular, 
upper  sepal  is  pale  yellow,  with  three  darker  lines  and 
a  deep  dull  crimson  tail  about  3  in.  long  ;  the  lateral 
sepals  are  obliquely  ovate,  dull  rose  mixed  with 
yellow,  and  having  deep  purple  veins  ;  their  tails  are 
brownish-crimson  and  2J  in.  long.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Aerides  Maculosum  Schroder!,  Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are 
elliptic  and  pale  pink  spotted  with  purple.  The  lip 
is  oblong,  three-lobed,  reflexed  at  the  sides,  and  deep 
purple  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  small  and  white,  dotted 
with  purple.  The  variety  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  more  richly-coloured  flowers  with  a  greater 
profusion  of  purple  spots.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Prominea  microptera,  Nov.  sp. 

As  FAR  as  we  are  aware  this  is  new  to  cultivation. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate  and  pale  green. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  are  white  and 
striped  purple,  while  the  middle  lobe  is  ovate  and 
greenish-white  with  two  broad  brown  bars.  It  is  a 
dwarf  and  small-growing  plant  suitable  for  culture 
suspended  in  small  pans.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Bulbophyllum  barbigeptim. 

The  sepals  of  this  remarkable  Orchid  are  deep  pur¬ 
ple.  The  spreading  and  resupinate  lip  oscillates 
with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  and  is  covered 
with  a  yellow  tomentum  and  furnished  at  the  tip 
with  a  heavy  beard  of  long,  slender  purple  hairs  that 
wave  to  and  fro  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  when 
agitated  by  the  wind.  The  small,  roundish  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  furnished  with  one  oblong  leaf.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. 

Polystachya  Lawrenceana,  Nov.  sp. 

The  sepals  of  this  small  but  pretty  plant  are  ovate, 
concave,  pale  brown,  and  yellowish  upon  the  inner 
face.  The  spathulate  petals  are  pale  yellow.  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  roundish  and  pale  pink, 
while  the  middle  lobe  is  ovate,  revolute,  and  deeper 
pink.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Epidendrum  organense. 

The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  pale  brown,  while  the 
petals  are  deep  yellow  but  otherwise  similar.  The 
lip  is  ovate  and  white,  striped  with  purple. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart. 

Stelis  prolifera. 

The  flowers  of  this  curious  little  species  are  triangu¬ 
lar,  spreading,  ciliated,  and  straw-coloured.  The 
other  parts  of  the  flower  are  minute  and  brown.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
only  about  4  in.  high.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Polystachya  bulbophylloides. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  about  the  size 
of  a  Pea  and  globular,  bearing  an  oval,  leathery  leaf 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white,  with  a  pale  yellow  lip.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  Bart. 


Anguloa  Clowesii. 

The  large  and  waxy  or  fleshy,  bright  )ellow  and 
Tulip-like  flowers  of  this  species  hardly  require  a 
close  description,  as  they  are  so  well  known.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Major  Joicey 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne),  Sunningdale  Park. 

Cattleya  Mcssiae  alba,  Pitt's  var  ,  Vow  var. 
The  white  forms  of  C.  Mossiae  are  well  known  to  be 
very  choice.  That  under  notice  is  pure  white  with 
exception  of  an  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Stoke  Newington. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Miss  Florence  M. 

Bovill,  Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  very  choice  form  are  large,  and 
round  with  imbricated  segments.  Both  sepals  and 
petals  are  spotted  with  rich,  purplish-red  and  beauti¬ 
fully  suffused  with  rose  in  such  a  characteristic  way 
that  renders  them  very  distinct.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  De  B.  Crawsbay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  Rosefield  var., 
Nov.  var. 

The  long,  suspended  racemes  of  this  variety  bear 
large  and  very  characteristic  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  uniform  creamy  colour  while  the 
lip  is  a  .soft  mauve  hue.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Houlletia  Lansbergii. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  almost  white  and 
therefore  much  paler  than  those  of  this  genus  usually 
are.  All  the  segments  are  incurved,  making  the 
flower  concave.  The  curious  lip  has  very  narrow  or 
linear  lateral  segments.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh,  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

The  Orch’d  Growers'  Calendar. 
Insects.  —  Cleanliness  being  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  successful  culture  of  Orchids,  too  much 
attention  cannot  possibly  be  given  to  the  thorough 
eradication  of  insects.  Hitherto  we  have  gone  on  in 
the  old  sweet  (?)  way  of  fumigating  the  houses  with 
Tobacco  paper,  but  this  mode,  although  effective,  is 
unpleasant  and  injurious  to  those  who  have  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  houses  until  they  are  well  filled  with 
smoke.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  paper 
flaring,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  if  left  to  burn  out  with¬ 
out  attention.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
all  plants  that  are  in  bloom  to  some  other  structure 
whilst  the  house  is  being  fumigated.  With  the  new 
vaporizing  fumigator  all  this  inconvenience  is  avoided. 
As  a  rule  we  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  try  new  remedies, 
but  after  reading  the  favourable'remarks  on  p.  647  of 
your  issue  of  June  gtb,  w^e  decided  to  give  Mr. 
Richards'  vaporiser  a  trial.  Two  of  the  vaporisers 
were  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house,  which  has  about 
4,oco  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  to  secure  a  reliable 
trial  a  few  plants  badly  infested  with  aphis  were  in¬ 
troduced.  On  examination  afterwards  the  aphis 
was  found  to  be  quite  dead,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  aphis  or  thrips  could  be  found  with  any  life 
in  them,  so  effectually  had  it  done  its  work.  Neither 
flowers  nor  young  Fern  fronds  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  vapor. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — As  this  beautiful 
Orchid  goes  out  of  bloom  it  should  be  re-basketed 
or  re-panned  as  the  case  may  be.  We  grow  some  in 
each  kind  of  receptable,  which  are  hung  up  close  to 
the  glass  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Peat,  sphagnum 
moss  and  bits  of  croCKS  mixed  grows  them  excellently. 
It  is  not  unusual  when  well  looked  after  for  them  to 
make  branching  spikes,  and  we  think  it  much  the 
best  with  these  plants  to  afford  them  a  shift  every 
season,  as,  owing  to  the  long  rest  they  are  subjected 
to  after  the  growth  is  made  up  until  the  flower 
spikes  are  in  sight,  causes  the  sphagnum  to  die. 

Cool  House.— Oncidium  macranthum,  now  flower¬ 
ing  and  pushing  spikes,  must  be  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots  ;  in  fact,  they  never  should  be 
allowed  to  get  really  dry.  Thrips  are  very  partial 
to  this  Oncidium,  and  must  be  kept  under,  or  the 
foliage  will  soon  become  disfigured  and  the  plants 
weakened  ;  but  if  the  atmosphere  (as  it  should  be) 
is  kept  well  charged  with  moisture,  they  will  not  be 
very  troublesome. 

Syringing. — Keep  the  syringe  well  going  in  all 
divisions  during  bright  days,  so  as  to  induce  the 
plants  to  make  good,  strong  growths.  If  done 
thoroughly  the  Odontoglossums  will  require  very 
little  water  other  than  what  is  supplied  through  the 
syringe.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  look  over  them 
twice  a  week  with  a  water  pot,  as  those  at  the  back 
may  be  dry. — C. 
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The  Airedale  Pansy  Society. 

That  the  Pansy  is  increasing  its  popularity  is  very 
certain,  the  fine  exhibitions  of  this  flower  at  Tam- 
worth,  London,  and  York  having  clearly  shown  this. 
The  Airedale  Society  is  a  new  one,  their  head 
quarters  being  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  their  second  annual  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  Shipley,  on  June  30th,  which  place  is  very 
close  to  Bradford  and  the  celebrated  Saltaire.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  contains  nine  classes,  with  three 
prizes  in  a  class,  and  is  arranged  to  encourage  the 
amateur  cultivators  of  this  flower. 

Carnations  at  the  York  Gala. 

Groups  of  Carnations  were  invited  with  £10  as  the 
first  prize,  and  six  exhibits  were  staged.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  Tranby  Croft,  was  first  with  a  superb 
group  of  Malmaisons;  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough,  with  a  beautiful  group  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  a  fine  blush  variety 
with  bold  petals  ;  third,  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather, 
Kelso.  There  were  special  prizes  also  for  twelve 
Carnations,  and  also  for  twelve  Picotees,  and  Mr. 
C.  Turner  was  first  in  both  instances,  his  two  boxes 
being  a  surprise  to  the  midlanders,  who  seldom  see 
such  blooms  at  so  very  early  a  period  as  the  middle 
of  June.  The  Carnations  were  Mr.  H.  Riley,  blush 
self;  Mrs.  Harris,  R.  F. ;  Jas.  Douglas,  P.  F. ;  Lady 
Mary  Currie,  R.  F.  ;  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  P.  F.  ; 
Dr.  Hogg,  S.  B.  ;  Germania ;  Tom  Pinley,  a  fine 
S.  F.  ;  Uriah  Pike  ;  Harrison  Weir,  C.  B.  ;  Edward 
Adams,  S.  B.  ;  and  Tom  White.  Picotees. — Seedling 
Red  edge  ;  Lucy,  a  fine  rose  edge  ;  Emily, Favourite, 
Sybil,  Seedling,  Clara  Penson,  Gazelle,  Lady 
Gordon  Cathcart,  and  Ernestine,  some  in  duplicates. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higbgate,  London,  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  fine  white  border 
Carnation  named  The  Countess,  of  fine  form  and 
substance  and  good  pod.  — IF.  D. 

Pansies  at  York. 

The  exhibition  of  Pansies  and  Violas  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  London,  on  the  12th  inst.,  interfered  with  the 
attendance  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  at  York  on  the 
13th,  but  Messrs.  Irvine,  Smellie  and  Bailey,  made 
a  night  journey  to  York,  and  met  fresh  blooms  from 
their  nurseries  sent  on  to  York.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  goodly  exhibition  of  Pansies  in  the  various 
classes.  For  forty-eight  fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar, 
open  to  all,  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  Glasgow,  was 
first;  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tignabruaich,  N.B.,  second; 
and  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Sunderland,  third.  Twenty- 
four  fancies,  open  :  First,  Mr.  Irvine  ;  second,  Mr. 
Smellie;  third,  Mr.  Bailey.  Twenty-four  show 
Pansies,  dissimilar,  open.  Prizes  in  the  same  rota¬ 
tion. 

The  amateur  classes  were  also  well  filled,  Mr.  W. 
Archer,  Sunderland,  taking  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  fancies.  For  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas,  Mr. 
John  Smellie  was  first,  and  on  this  stand  George 
Lord  and  Mahogany  were  conspicuous  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Hutchinson.  Some  seedling  Pansies  were 
staged  for  Certificates,  but  only  two  were  awarded 
to  J.  E.  Martin,  a  fine  yellow  ground  fancy, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Irvine ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Smellie,  a  rich  crimson  and  gold  flower,  exhibited 
by  IMr.  J.  Smellie.  The  following  were  very  fine 
in  the  various  stands: — H.  W.  Clark,  Maggie 
Watson,  John  Allen,  C.  B.  Renshaw,  W.  B.  Smellie, 
John  Taylor,  Annie  Ross,  Edith  F.  Gibb,  Dr. 
Bortock,  Arthur  Eaton,  Princess,  James  S. 
Irvine,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duncan,  W.  G.  Pye,  and  Andrew 
Frater. —  W.D. 

- - 

THE  COCOANUT  AND 

ITS  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

[Concluded  fyomp.  663.) 

Nearly  all  the  nuts  are  imported  in  the  husks  or 
outer  covering,  from  which  on  arrival  they  are 
stripped  by  men  using  two  fine-pointed  steel  chisels, 
and  who,  by  constant  practice,  become  so  skilful  in 
the  art  that  many  are  able  to  open  1,000  to  1,200  nuts 
per  day.  The  nuts  themselves,  after  being  removed 
from  the  husks,  are  generally  sold  to  wholesale  fruit 
dealers,  who,  in  turn,  supply  the  retailers,  coster¬ 
mongers,  and  others  ;  but  they  are  likewise  often  sold 
under  the  hammer  at  public  auction. 

After  the  nuts  are  removed  from  the  outer  covering, 
they  are  sorted  into  seven  kinds  or  varieties,  known 
respectively  as  large  milky,  middle  size,  small. 


starters,  milky  growers,  green,  and  dry.  The  fruit 
which  come  from  Trinidad  are  the  sweetest  in  flavour, 
and  are  usually  preferred  by  the  manufacturing  con¬ 
fectioners,  biscuit  makers,  and  others,  though  the 
Ceylon  nuts  run  them  very  close  in  quality.  Cocoa- 
nuts  are  largely  used  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England,  and  they  are  also  in  great  demand  at  holiday 
times,  at  fairs,  on  racecourses,  and  such-like  popular 
gatherings. 

In  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  fibre,  the 
husks,  after  the  removal  of  the  nut,  are  stacked  in 
the  open  air  until  they  are  required  for  conversion 
into  fibre.  For  this  reason  they  are  first  passed 
through  a  powerful  "crusher,"  or  "  breaker,”  driven 
by  steam  power,  with  large  revolving  corrugated 
wheels,  which  flatten  the  husks,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  make  them  more  pliable ;  but  after  this 
severe  pressure,  so  springy  is  the  nature  of  the 
husks  that,  somewhat  like  a  sponge,  they  imme¬ 
diately  assume  their  original  shape  on  emerging 
from  the  crusher.  They  are  then  thrown  into  huge 
stone  tanks,  each  holding  many  thousands,  where 
they  undergo  several  hours’  steaming  and  soaking. 
Great  care  and  skill  are  required  to  know  how  long 
to  keep  them  in  the  tanks,  husks  of  the  nut  from 
different  countries  requiring  more  or  less  time 
according  to  the  circumstances — such  as  age,  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  .outer  cuticle,  substance  of  fibre,  and 
other  peculiarities  known  to  the  manufacturer.  In 
the  tanks  the  husks  swell  considerably,  and  have  to 
be  kept  down  by  heavy  pressure. 

When  the  husks  are  sufficiently  soaked,  they  are 
ready  for  the  mills,  which  are  known  as  “  Teasers  ’’ 
or  "Devils,"  and  consist  of  cylinders  or  drums, 
each  being  studded  on  the  outer  circumference  with 
about  three  thousand  fine  or  thick  3  in.  steel  teeth, 
specially  tempered.  The  mills  vary  slightly  accor- 
ing  to  certain  requirements  ;  they  are  driven  by 
steam,  and  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  requiring  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  of  the  workmen.  Each 
husk  is  divided  into  thin  pieces,  and  each  piece  is 
passed  into  the  mill  separately  by  the  workman 
between  two  steam  rollers,  the  workman  retaining  a 
firm  grip  of  it,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  out  of  his 
hand ;  but  the  few  moments  he  holds  it  there  the 
drum  with  its  numerous  steel  teeth  is  revolving  and 
combing  out  the  irregular  fibre  and  refuse.  After 
one  half  of  the  slice  of  husk  is  thus  cleaned,  the 
workman  reverses  it,  passing  in  the  other  half.  The 
continued  feeding  of  these  mills  gives  such  strength 
of  wrist  and  dexterity  to  the  workman,  that  what 
appears  a  very  dangerous  operation  is  gone  through 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  each  slice  of  husk  is 
passed  through  three  of  these  mills  in  succession, 
occupying  but  a  few  seconds  from  the  time  when  the 
crude  husk  is  passed  into  the  mill,  until  it  comes  out 
a  perfectly  clean  bundle  of  light  brown  separated 
fibres.  These  bundles  are  next  laid  out  in  drying- 
rooms  on  heated  iron  tables  to  perfectly  dry  them, 
when  they  are  ready  for  making  brushes  and  brooms 
of  various  kinds. 

If  a  Cocoanut  husk  is  cut  through  transversely, 
it  will  be  found  that  immediately  under  the  outer 
woody  coating  the  long  brush  fibres  are  deposited  to 
the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  ;  nearer  the 
centre,  and  immediately  surrounding  the  nut,  the 
fibres  are  more  irregular,  somewhat  matted,  and 
mixed  with  soft  brown  refuse.  In  the  process  of 
passing  through  the  mill  and  separating,  the  brush 
fibre,  the  finer  fibre,  and  refuse  is  thrown  out  at  the 
back,  from  whence  it  is  collected  and  placed  on 
elevators,  and  carried  automatically  into  the  mouths 
of  double  rotary  screens,  or  "willows,"  peculiarly 
made  for  the  purpose,  a  spindle  fitted  with  arms  or 
rods  running  the  entire  length,  and  after  many 
revolutions  and  much  tossing  about,  the  fibre  is 
separated  and  falls  out  at  the  lower  end  clean  and 
ready  to  be  dried.  The  fibre  is  used  for  making 
matting  by  mat  makers,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  Government  prisons  ;  and  it  is  also 
employed  for  stuffing  mattresses,  saddles,  etc.  The 
refuse,  by  a  special  process,  is  separated  into  two 
different  qualities,  the  ordinary  being  used  for 
general  horticultural  purposes,  and  the  finer  for 
mixing  with  potting  soil. 

Some  firms,  like  that  of  Messrs.  Chubb,  Round, 
&  Co.,  of  Millwall,  whose  process  of  preparation  I 
have  been  describing,  produce  enormous  quantities 
of  the  refuse,  and  ic  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  America.  Africa,  Australia,  Sweden, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  etc.,  the  latter  countries 
using  it  extensively  for  bulb  growing,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  this  refuse  cocoa  fibre  should 
in  some  cases  find  its  way  back  in  a  changed  form  to 
the  countries  from  whence  the  nuts  were  originally 
brought. — R.  D. 


THE  YORK  FLORAL  FETE. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  in 
York  on  June  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  and  every  tent  was 
filled,  there  being  no  vacant  spaces.  The  groups 
were  excellent,  Mr.  M  cintyre,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  taking  the  first  prize. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  always  first-class 
at  York,  and  they  were  so  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  being  first, 
and  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  second,  the  latter 
being  first  for  six  grand  plants.  York  is  always 
celebrated  for  Pelargoniums,  and  the  great  tent  was 
again  filled  and  could  not  hold  them  all.  Four  lots 
of  nine  plants  of  show  Pelargoniums  were  staged, 
Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Leeds, 
being  first,  as  well  as  first  for  six,  also  for  three 
Pelargoniums.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also 
very  fine,  and  here,  again,  Mr.  Eastwood  was  first  in 
each  class  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  plants,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibit  throughout  for  one  grower,  and  he  was 
also  first  for  eight  and  four  double  flowered,  superb 
specimens. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  Orchids,  and  in  the 
class  for  ten  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
was  first,  while  equal  second  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  and  William  Bateman,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Messrs.  Hugh, 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  and  Messrs.  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  had  also  very 
extensive  displays  of  Orchids  as  honorary  exhibits, 
and  many  new  and  rare  kinds  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  collections.  Six  groups  of  Carnations  in  pots 
were  staged,  not  less  than  fifty  pots  in  each.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  first  with  a  very  fine 
group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  second  with  several  fine  sorts.  Mr.  Turner 
was  also  first  for  twelve  Carnation  blooms,  as  well 
as  for  twelve  Picotee  blooms,  and  first  for  three 
plants  of  the  pink  Malmaison  Carnation. 

The  fruit  was  good,  but  not  so  numerous  as  we 
have  seen  at  York,  Mr.  Meindoe,  Hutton  Hall 
Gardens,  scoring  first  after  some  consideration. 
Excellent  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  baskets  of 
flowers,  epergnes  and  bouquets  were  staged,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  both  of 
Coventry,  being  prize  winners. 

A  great  lot  of  honorary  exhibits  were  staged  in 
addition  to  the  Orchids.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veiteh  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  had  a  grand  display  of  various  cut  flowers ; 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
had  also  a  fine  display  of  cut  flowers  and  plants; 
Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  a  collection  of  Ferns ; 
Messrs.  Edward  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
London,  hardy  flowers,  etc.;  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son, 
Altrincham,  hardy  cut  flowers  and  plants;  Messrs. 
Hastings  &  Sons,  Bidale,  hardy  flowers ;  Messrs. 
Dicksons  Limited,  Chester,  hardy  flowers,  etc.;  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  and  other  exhibits 
also. 

Roses  were  numerous  and  a  surprise,  as  four  lots 
of  seventy-two  blooms,  not  less  than  thirty-six 
varieties  were  staged.  First,  Mr.  Mount,  Canter¬ 
bury ;  second,  Messrs.  May,  Bedale  ;  third,  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale ;  fourth,  Mr.  P'.  Cant, 
Colchester.  All  the  other  classes  were  also  well 
filled.  Several  Certificates  were  awarded,  amongst 
them — to  Caladium  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild 
and  Caladium  Assunguy,  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  London.  To  Begonias, 
Triumph  (double).  Lady  Wantage  (double).  The 
Princess  (double),  and  Duke  of  Wellington  (single), 
as  well  as  to  Gloxinia  Beacon,  from  Messrs,  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London  ;  to  Bro- 
wallia  speciosa  major  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  San- 
deriana,  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans  ;  to 
White  Self-Carnation,  The  Countess,  from  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  London;  to  farcy  Pansy,  J.  E. 
Morton,  from  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tignabruaich  ;  to 
fancy  Pansy,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smellie,  from  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  Busby,  Glasgow  ;  and  to  a  new  variegated 
decorative  Cabbage,  from  Mr.  George  Hodgson, 
Hemsworth. 

- - 

THE  LATE  MR.  FRED  HORSMAN. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Horsman,  of  Colchester,  whose  death  was 
recorded  in  our  last  issue,  and  in  so  doing  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  as  we  should  have  done  before, 
that  the  business  at  Marks  Tey  and  Colchester  will 
be  carried  on  as  usual,  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Fred.  R. 
Horsman  being  in  charge. 


June  23,  1894. 
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AMERICAN  APPLE 

EXPORTS. 

The  Apple  export  trade  from  this  country  to  England 
is  by  no  means  a  new  business,  for  as  long  as  fifty 
years  ago  lots  of  a  hundred  barrels  and  upward  were 
sent  forward  in  sailing  vessels  that  took  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  make  the  voyage.  Ten  years  later 
slow  steamships  landed  the  fruit  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  days,  though  not  always  in  sound  con¬ 
dition.  Until  1870,  500  barrels  of  Apples  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  large  shipment,  but  since  1875,  with  swifter 
steamers,  the  business  has  greatly  increased,  and  is 
now  a  regular  department  of  the  fruit  trade  in  which 
some  fifteen  firms  in  this  city  are  engaged,  besides 
half  a  dozen  shipping  brokers  who  see  to  arranging 
for  space  on  the  steamers  and  attend  to  other  details 
of  transportation.  In  1880-81,  a  season  of  good 
crops,  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,159,380  barrels 
went  to  Europe  from  United  Slates  ports  alone. 
The  carefully  compiled  reports  of  Mr.  Mahlon 
Terhune,  of  this  city,  for  the  years  since  1880  show 
great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  yearly 
shipments,  the  result  of  abundant  or 
short  crops.  For  example,  in  1892-93 
more  than  650,000  barrels  were  shipped 
from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland  ; 
of  these  Apples  almost  250,000  barrels, 
or  nearly  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  were 
grown  in  Canada.  The  shipments 
made  direct  from  the  Canadian  ports, 

Montreal  and  Halifax,  amounted  to 
nearly  546,000  barrels. 

The  Apple  export  season  dates  from 
August  to  May,  and  from  advance- 
sheets  of  Mr.  Terhune’s  statistics  of 
shipments  for  1893-94  appears  that  the 
minimum  quantity  of  less  than  70,000 
barrels  went  out  from  the  United  States 
this  season,  and  but  86,000  barrels 
from  Canadian  ports.  These  figures 
indicate,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1883-84,  the  dullest  Apple  trade  in 
twenty-five  years.  Reasons  for  this 
unusual  export  market  are  found  in  a 
short  crop,  made  still  smaller  by  the 
heavy  storms  of  last  autumn,  large 
importations  to  England  from  other 
countries,  and  the  prevailing  hard  times. 

These  exports,  although  comparatively 
small,  were  large  enough  to  diminish 
appreciably  the  stock  already  insufficient 
for  home  use,  so  that  prices  have  ruled 
unusually  high  in  this  market. 

The  first  Apples  are  shipped  abroad 
about  August  i,  Keswick  Codlins,  from 
New  Jersey,  being  the  earliest  export  of 
last  year.  The  Orange  Pippin,  a  better 
fruit,  follows  closely,  but  the  export  of 
these  tender  summer  Apples  is  always 
attended  with  risks,  and  as  they  are 
needed  at  home,  shipments  are  likely  to 
continue  small.  During  the  year  almost 
every  variety  of  American  Apple  is  ex¬ 
ported,  and  Fameuse  and  other  delicate 
Apples  stand  the  journey  well.  Red 
Astrachan  being  one  of  the  few  kinds 
rarely  arrives  on  the  other  side  in  good  condition. 
Red-skinned  Apples  are  preferred  in  England  by  the 
masses,  and  the  attractive  King  Apple  is  in  especial 
request  early  in  the  autumn.  But  there  are  not 
enough  of  these,  and  in  recent  years  Greenings,  which 
come  into  market  about  the  same  time,  have  gained 
a  place  in  spite  of  their  inferior  colour.  But  the  great 
export  Apple  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  first 
American  Apple  shipped  to  England,  Coming 
originally  from  orchards  in  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
the  best  of  these  Apples  are  now  grown  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  of  Virginia.  Here  the  fruit  matures 
early  and  is  ready  for  shipment  by  November  loth. 
These  Pippins,  grown  on  Long  Island  and  in  the 
Hudson  River  district  east  of  that  river,  mature  later 
and  are  not  fully  ripened  and  well  coloured  before 
January.  On  this  side  of  the  continent  Newtown 
Pippins  are  grown  only  in  the  sections  indicated. 
But  the  northern  orchards  are  dying  out,  and  efforts 
at  propagation  are  not  successful,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Spitzenburg  twenty  years  ago  threatens  this  fruit. 
Westchester  County,  formerly  a  great  centre  for 
these  Apples,  now  produces  small  scaly  fruit,  and  it 
seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  there 
will  be  none  of  these  Apples  grown  in  the  north.  It 


has  been  thought  by  some  that  if  the  trees  were  not 
started  from  root-grafts,  but  were  grafted  high  up  on 
some  vigorous  seedlings,  they  might  once  more  suc¬ 
ceed  where  they  are  now  failing.  In  the  Virginia 
district  the  fruit  grows  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
In  New  York  State  three  heavy  storms  last  autumn 
cut  prospective  orchard  harvests  of  1,500  to  2,000 
barrels  down  to  a  few  hundred  barrels,  but  in  Virginia 
the  damage  was  slight  and  the  crop  was  large  and  of 
the  good  quality  which  attends  a  full-bearing  season. 
Quite  as  many  Newtown  Pippins  went  abroad,  all 
Virginia  fruit,  as  in  other  recent  years,  and  at  paying 
rates,  prices  in  England  ranging  from  25s.  to  40s.  a 
barrel  for  No.  i  fruit.  Their  firm  flesh  and  tough 
skin  especially  adapt  them  for  packing  and  shipment ; 
whereas  many  kinds,  such  as  the  Northern  Spy,  are 
easily  bruised  and  discoloured.  The  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  is  much  better  known  in  England  than  it  is  here, 
since  nearly  the  entire  crop  is  exported.  Christmas 
presents  of  these  Apples  have  long  been  fashionable, 
and  banking  firms  in  this  city  send  abroad  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  fifty  barrels  to  their  business 


which 


The  late  Mr.  Fred.  Horsman. 


friends.  More  Newtown  Pippins  were  offered  in  our 
markets  this  season  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  other  Apples,  but  these  were  mostly 
second-rate  fruit  from  this  State  and  culls  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  find  no  sale 
here.  The  stock  of  Newtown  Pippins  is  always  ex* 
hausted  by  March,  and  this  year  exports  practically 
ended  with  the  holiday  trade. 

Among  the  latest  Apples  usually  shipped  are 
Northern  Spies,  which  remain  juicy  and  highly 
flavoured  to  the  end  of  the  season  and  are  sought 
after  by  the  best  trade.  More  Baldwins  are  usually 
shipped  than  of  any  other  sort,  and  these  are  even 
later  keepers.  It  has  been  said  of  Russets  thafr  they 
are  an  instance  of  the  survival  of  the  unfittest,  but 
their  merits  are  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of 
buyers,  and  this  Apple  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  in 
quantity  exported.  It  is  the  longest  keeper  of  all 
American  Apples,  and  is  often  shipped  in  April,  while 
it  has  been  sent  to  Glasgow  and  to  English  ports  as 
late  as  June. 

The  firm  prices  which  continued  in  England  until 
February  were  then  broken  by  large  receipts  from 
the  Continent,  and  the  demand  for  such  American 
Apples  as  were  still  held  there  was  also  affected  by 
large  receipts  from  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 


bulk  of  supply  in  England  is,  however,  drawn  from 
Canada,  some  of  the  best  Apples  coming  from  Nova 
Scotia.  These  are  of  a  superior  quality  to  those 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  have  remarkable 
keeping  qualities.  Transportation  to  England  costs 
hardly  more  than  freight  into  the  United  States,  so 
that  English  markets  stand  the  first  chance  with 
Canada  shippers,  especially  as  there  is  also  a  duty  of 
3s.  6d.  a  barrel  on  Apples  brought  from  Canada  into 
this  country.  So  large  a  supply  of  Canada  Apples 
found  the  way  to  England  last  winter,  that  prices 
were  often  4s.  a  barrel  less  than  the  same  fruit 
brought,  here.  The  average  wholesale  price  for 
Apples  in  New  York  for  the  season  of  1892-93  was 
los.  a  barrel,  and  for  the  season  just  pasted,  i8s.  a 
barrel. 


PAEONIES  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

A  VISIT  to  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons 
would  at  this  season  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  hardy  border  flowers — more  especially  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  Chinese  Paeonies.  These  plants  are 
now  in  full  beauty;  their  colours  rang¬ 
ing  from  pure  white,  rose  to  pink,  and 
bright  and  deep  crimsons.  These  plants 
are  extremely  decorative,  and  when 
interspersed  with  trees  and  shrubs  the 
colourings  of  their  large  cup-shaped  and 
saucer-shaped  flowers  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  with  the  foliage  of  their 
taller  associates  as  a  back  ground.  Men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  half-a-dozen  of  the 
most  distinct  and  free  flowering  kinds 
— Queen  of  May,  a  lovely  rose; 
Beatrice,  a  delicate  rose  pink  ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  a  blush  pink;  Victoria,  a 
beautiful  bright  crimson;  Venus,  a 
bright  rose  tipped  white  ;  and  Dawn  of 
Day,  a  snow  white  with  large  and  hand¬ 
some  shaped  flowers.  I  describe  the 
above  as  being  the  most  effective,  hut 
these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  collec¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  other  beautiful 
varieties  which  would  make  a  long  list 
were  I  to  describe  them,  but  I  may  give 
a  few  names  which  may  suffice — Darius, 
Vulcan,  Dorothy,  Gertrude,  Prince 
Teck,  The  Bride,  Surprise,  Beauty, 
and  Prince  Bismarck,  all  of  which  tend 
to  make  the  herbaceous  border 
during  the  present  month. 

The  double  Chinese  Paeonies  are 
somewhat  later  than  the  single  forms, 
/  and  of  these  I  will  say  something  when 

more  developed  ;  at  present  most  of  them 
are  in  bud,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  of  which  mention  may  be  made  as 
early  flowering  sorts,  such  as,  Adelaide 
de  Lache,  carmine  rose,  very  large ; 
John  Fraser,  beautiful  rose ;  Madame 
Furtado,  rose  pink ;  Belle  Douaissiene, 
delicate  blush,  which  passes  off  white  ; 
Comte  de  Paris,  outer  petals  rose  car¬ 
mine,  centre  blush.  The  strong  bushy 
plants  promise  well  for  a  host  of  their 
delightfully  fragrant  blossoms,  and  will 
in  a  short  time  be  exhibited  at  the  London  and  Local 
Flower  Shows  in  full  force. 

The  double  and  single  Paeonies  luxuriate  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  which  adapts  them  very 
fittingly  as  "  Everybody’s  Flowers.”  But  the  best 
results  so  as  to  obtain  size  of  bloom  and  finest 
colour,  together  with  strong  growth,  is  to  plant  in  a 
rich  deep  soil  well  trenched  with  an  admixture  of 
well-rotted  manure.  There  are  truly  no  plants  more 
showy  or  more  noble  than  the  Paeonies,  whether 
planted  in  beds,  borders  or  shrubberies. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  are  exhibiting  for  a  series  of 
weeks  a  collection  of  these  effective  plants,  and  such 
others  as  are  in  flower,  at  the  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Earl’s  Court,  where  admirers  of  pretty  things 
can  see  them  any  day. — IV. L. 


gay 


The  True  Banana. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Maidstone  Gardeners’  Society  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Fremlin  (gardener,  Mr. 
Cuckow)  for  his  exhibit  of  some  fruits  of  the  true 
Banana,  Musa  sapientum,  a  species  of  great  food 
value  in  the  tropics,  but  not  much  cultivated  for  its 
fruits  in  this  country,  where  M.  Cavendishii  finds 
most  favour. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  I2th  inst : — • 

Sarracenia  Willisii. — The  seed  parent  of  this 
hybrid  was  S.  Courtii,  itself  a  hybrid,  and  the  pollen 
parent  S.  melanorhoda  was  also  a  hybrid.  The 
general  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  S.  purpurea,  but 

is  larger  in  every  way  and  shows  traces  of  one  of 
che  taller  growing  kinds.  The  tube  of  the  pitcher  is 
pale  or  deep  crimson  according  to  age  ;  the  lid  or 
operculum  is  transversely  very  broad  and  distinctly 
auricled  at  the  base,  pubescent,  yellowish-green  and 
heavily  reticulated  with  dark  crimson.  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Pteris  ludens.— This  looks  like  a  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  Pteris  (Doryopteris)  palmata  or  Asplenium 
Hemionitis.  The  fronds  are  large,  bold,  leathery 
and  palmately  divided  with  five  triangular,  acumi¬ 
nate  lobes,  the  middle  one  being  longest.  The  whole 
lamina  is  of  a  pleasing,  bright  green.  Eirst-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

OsMUKDA  jAVANicA. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  more  leathery  than  those  of  any  other  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  They  are  about  i8  in.  long,  erect,  and  pinnate 
with  linear-lanceolate  pinnae.  The  frond  is  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  middle  by  the  fertile  portion,  whereas 
in  our  native  species  the  fertile  pinnae  are  at  the 
apex  of  the  frond.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Arisaema  fimbriata. — The  leaves  of  this  singular 
and  beautiful  species  are  trifoiiolate  with  elliptic,  deep 
green  leaflets.  The  tube  of  the  large  spathe  is  gray 
and  lined  with  pale  purple ;  the  lamina  is  large, 
slightly  arched,  ovate  and  dark,  crimson-purple, 
striated  with  white  and  netted  with  pale  yellow 
towards  the  apex.  These  colours  are  continued 
down  the  interior  of  the  spathe.  The  spadix  consists 
of  a  long,  drooping  dark  coloured  process  covered 
with  long  fringes.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener  Mr.  Bain), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Lygodium  dichotomum  polydactylon. — The 
lower  leaves  of  this  climbing  fern  are  palmate  while 
the  upper  ones  have  long,  strap-shaped  pinnae, 
forking  at  the  apex  into  finger-like  lobes.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Carnation  Primrose  Day. — This  bright  yellow 
Carnation  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  thereby,  and 
has  glaucous  leaves  of  moderate  width.  It  would 
form  a  suitable  companion  to  the  crimson  Uriah 
Pike.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May. 

Carnation  Duke  of  York. — The  beautifully 
formed  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  rich,  dark 
crimson.  Like  the  previous  one,  it  is  a  tall  and 
strong  growing  sort  and  excellent  for  cut  flowers. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Fagus  rotundifolia. — The  leaves  of  this  very 
distinct  looking  Beech  are  very  small,  say  about  f 
to  1  in.  in  diameter,  orbicular,  plaited  and  of  a  rich 
dark  green.  It  is  strictly  of  upright  habit,  and  a 
tree  about  8ft.  or  loft.  high  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife, — The  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  variety  are  large,  finely  formed,  blush- 
pink  and  scented  like  the  old  Clove.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  ]Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Iris  variegata  Prince  of  Orange. — The  falls 
of  this  beautiful  garden  variety  are  attractively 
striped  with  brown  and  yellow.  The  standards  on 
the  contrary  are  of  a  rich  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  Crimson  fruited. — 
Where  the  common  Sycamore  is  raised  from  seeds 
and  freely  planted,  varieties  often  turn  up  with 
crimson  fruits,  reminding  one  of  those  of  Acerinsigne. 
That  shown  by  Dr.  Hogg,  Beechlands,  Sussex,  had 
fruits  of  this  interesting  character,  and  was  raised 
from  seeds.  Award  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  Northumberland. — The 
flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  large  and  per¬ 
fectly  double,  but  not  crowded  with  petals,  the  latter 
being  arranged  round  numerous  centres.  They  are 
of  a  soft  salmon-pink.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 


Begonia  Earl  of  Craven. — The  rose  shaped 
flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of  a  rich,  dark 
red  and  neat ;  they  are  also  double  and  compact. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons. 

Begonia  Rosetta. — Here,  again,  we  have  a 
tuberous  variety  with  neatly  formed,  dark  red 
flowers  and  perfectly  double,  although  not  large. 
Mere  size  is  not  essential  to  merit.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

Pelargonium  Duke  of  Fife. — This  belongs  to 
the  showy  decorative  class,  and  upholds  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  flowers  are  pink  with  a  white  centre, 
and  a  narrow  white  margin  to  the  petals,  and  on  the 
whole  are  refined  and  choice.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Devonshire. — The  large 
and  well  formed  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
delicate  pink  hue,  and  likely  to  be  popular  with  a 
certain  section  of  the  community.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Fry,  Lewisham. 

Browallia  speciosa  major. — The  habit  of  this 
species  is  similar  to  that  of  B.  elata,  but  the  plant  is 
much  dwarfer,  with  larger  and  very  showy  deep  blue 
flow'ers.  It  should  become  popular  for  conservatory 
decoration.  •  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro. — Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  remarkable  improvements 
have  been  effected  amongst  the  few  Carnations  of  the 
Malmaison  type.  They  are  now  of  all  colours,  from 
blush  to  deep  crimson,  and  have  the  broad  glaucous 
leaves  of  the  type.  Those  of  the  variety  under 
notice  are  of  large  size  and  rich  red  in  colour. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes, 
Kent. 

Gloxinia  Ladas. — The  flowers  of  this  new  variety 
are  of  a  rich  crimson  shade  with  a  white  margin,  and 
spotted  in  the  throat.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Begonia  Rev.  T.  G.  Little. — The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  sort  are  large,  double,  neat  in  form,  and  of 
a  dark  red  or  scarlet.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Nurse  Mary  Cornell. — The  blooms  in 
this  instance  are  of  a  pleasing  and  delicate  pink  hue, 
large,  and  double,  yet  neat  inform.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Miss  Thompson. — The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  sort  are  likewise  double,  neatly  formed,  and 
of  a  pleasing  soft  pink  hue.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Miss  Falconer. — The  bright  yellow 
colour  of  the  double  flowers  in  this  case  offers  a 
pleasing  variation,  and  serves  to  enrich  this  section 
of  the  tuberous  race.  The  blooms  are  large  and 
bold.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Begonia  Colossus. — Double  flowers  have  been 
attracting  more  attention  than  the  single  ones  for 
some  time  past,  but  the  large  and  beautiful  pink 
petals  of  this  single  variety  secured  it  an  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Delphinium  Alfred  Henderson. — The  flowers 
of  this  handsome  Larkspur  are  of  unusual  size,  with 
intensely  blue  sepals  and  small  white  petals  forming 
an  eye  as  it  were.  The  variety  is  apparently  of 
vigorous  habit.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Paeony  Mr.  Manning. — The  varieties  of  Paeonia 
albiflora  are  being  added  to  with  sorts  inclining  to 
greater  intensity  of  colour  than  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  early  raised  forms  of  this  white  flow'ered 
species.  The  blooms  are  moderate  in  size,  double, 
and  of  a  dark  crimson-red.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Pyrethrum  Alfred  Henderson. — The  flowers 
of  this  beautiful,  showy,  and  popular  class  of 
Composites  are  also  being  intensified  in  colour. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  double,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  rich  crimson-red  hue.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Melon  Eclipse.— Fruits  of  a  seedling  Melon 
named  Eclipse  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham.  It  was  raised 
from  Empress  crossed  with  Imperial  Green-flesh. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  moderate  in  size  (about  3J  or  4 
pounds),  uniformly  gray,  and  finely  netted.  The 
flesh  is  pale  green,  juicy,  of  great  depth,  and  rich  in 
flavour.  Award  of  Merit. 


HERBACEOUS  PAEONIES. 

Among  hardy  herbaceous  plants  these  hold  a  fore¬ 
most  place,  and  there  are  now  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  florists  having  been  at  work  among  them 
for  a  number  of  years.  Many  of  those  raised 
more  recently  are  decided  improvements  in  size  and 
form  upon  the  older  varieties,  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  connection  with  those  known 
as  the  Chinese  varieties.  To  see  them  at  their  best 
they  require  ample  room  to  develop  into  finely 
formed  specimens,  and  require  supporting  with 
stakes.  This  should  be  done  so  that  neither  the 
stakes  or  the  tying  material  is  in  evidence,  and  can 
be  readily  done.  On  no  account  should  they  be 
drawn  tightly  together  like  a  woodman’s  bavin,  as  is 
too  frequently  done ;  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  them 
to  remain  without  support  is  to  spoil  the  appearance 
cf  the  plants,  because  when  they  get  wet  and  heavy 
with  rain  they  fall  on  the  ground  and  the  flowers  get 
splashed  and  dirty.  But  properly  tied  up,  the  plants 
have  a  shrub-like  appearance  when  in  flower,  so 
massive  and  stately  are  they. 

We  have  occasionally  met  with  single  specimens 
on  lawns,  where  they  show  up  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  them  done  as  well  in  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  as  in  nurseries  where  a  speciality  is 
made  of  them,  and  quarters  of  ground  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  them.  Those  who  have  not  seen  them 
grown  thus  should  visit  these  places  during  the  flower¬ 
ing  season,  when  they  will  find  a  rich  treat  in  store  for 
them,  having,  most  likely,  a  very  inadequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  diversity  of  form  and  colour  existing  among 
them  even  in  a  moderate-sized  collection.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  varieties  have  also  a  most 
delicious  fragrance,  and  considering  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  cultivation,  and  their  very 
moderate  requirements,  doing  well  either  in  town  or 
country,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  they  are  not 
more  sought  after. 

For  one  thing,  they  dislike  being  disturbed,  their 
long  fleshy  tubers  striking  deep  into  the  earth  render¬ 
ing  them  very  liable  to  breakages  in  even  careful  hands; 
and  it  will  generally  take  a  season  or  two  to  get 
them  thoroughly  well  established.  A  good  friable 
loam  is  the  best  of  all  soils  for  them  if  well  broken 
up  and  manured  at  planting  time ;  at  the  same  time, 
any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  do  them  fairly  well. 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  very 
best ; — 

Alexander  Dumas,  a  splendid  deep  rose  ;  a  superb 
variety. 

Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  rich  crimson  rose;  scented. 

Charlemagne,  large  full  globular  flowers ;  rosy 
lilac  in  the  centre,  shading  to  white  and  brownish- 
crimson. 

Delache,  intense  deep  crimson ;  very  fine. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  fragrant,  deep  crimson  purple. 

Madame  Furtado,  rose  centre,  shading  to  carmine. 

Madame  Vilmorin,  blush  white  ;  rose  scented. 

Mans.  Rousselon,  primrose  centre,  shading  towards 
white ;  scented. 

Reine  des  Roses,  white  centre,  passing  to  flesh 
colour. 

Souvenir  de  I'Exposition  Universelle,  bright  rose, 
changing  to  carmine. 

Taglioni,  rose  guard  petals,  spotted  with  carmine. 

Vicomte  de  Forceville,  soft  rose,  most  beautiful. 

Virgo  Maria,  white  centre,  splashed  with  carmine. 
—W.  B.  G. 

- - 

SUGAR  PLANTING  IN 

REUNION. 

Consul  BENNETT,of  Reunion,  says,  in  his  last  report, 
that  the  principal  product  of  the  island,  formerly 
called  Bourbon  Island,  is  the  Sugar  Cane, 
and  this  being  a  plant  which  quickly  exhausts  the 
soil,  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops  has  been  adopted. 
On  lands  worked  by  hand-labour  the  following 
method  of  cultivation  is  adopted.  The  land  is 
cleared  of  all  weeds  and  bush  about  a  month  before 
the  planting,  the  weeds  being  carried  away  or  burnt. 
The  furrows  are  then  made  and  kept  as  far  as 
possible  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to  keep  the  soil  from 
slipping  down  the  hill.  In  the  rainy  partof  the  island 
a  space  of  5ft.  is  left  between  the  lines  of  cane,  and  4ft. 
to  4ft.  bin.  in  places  where  vegetation  is  less  active ; 
the  object  in  the  latter  case  being  to  spread  a  cover 
over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible  to  retain  all 
the  moisture  received.  When  the  furrow  is  finished 
it  is  holed  for  the  reception  of  the  plant.  In  each 
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hole  two,  three,  or  four  cane  cuttings,  each  with 
three  or  four  eyes  are  placed  in  parallel 
lines.  If  manure  is  used,  a  little  is  placed  below 
the  cane  shoots  and  above  it,  and  firmly  stamped 
down.  The  fields  are  generally  cleaned  five  or  six 
times  before  the  cane  arrives  at  maturity,  but  as  the 
plant  grows  larger  and  less  subject  to  attacks  from 
insects,  the  weeds  are  generally  shaken  to  remove 
loose  earth,  and  left  on  the  field.  If  the  lands  are 
worked  by  ploughs  driven  by  oxen,  the  following 
system  is  adopted  : — The  bean  plants,  which  imme¬ 
diately  precede  the  cane  crop,  are  buried  by  plough¬ 
ing  them  up.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  six  Mada¬ 
gascar  oxen,  one  man  guides  it,  there  is  a  boy  to  prod 
the  oxen,  and  one  or  two  men  follow  to  place  the 
bean  plants  in  the  furrow.  Fifteen  days  afterwards 
it  is  again  ploughed  over,  harrowed  once  or  twice, 
and  lightly  rolled.  The  horizontal  furrows  are  then 
made  with  the  plough  and  deepened  by  hand  labour 
when  the  ploughing  is  done,  the  cane  shoots  as 
usual  being  placed  end  to  end  in  two  parallel  rows 
at  the  ordinary  distances  in  the  furrow.  The 
principal  canes  grown  at  Reunion  are  the  Port 
Mackay,  La  Louzier,  and  the  Quingimp  or  Batavia, 
all  of  which  are  well  known. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 
-«— - 

|aRDEN1NG  ^ISCELLANY. 


THE  PINE  SHOOT  MOTH. 

Both  Retinia  Buoliana  and  R.  turionana  would 
seem  to  be  more  plentiful  in  this  country  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Quite  lately  I  visited  a  large 
plantation  of  young  Scotch  Fir,]  the  terminal  buds  of 
which  were  quite  destroyed  by  the  caterpillars  of 
this  elaborately  coloured  moth.  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs  at  the  base  of  the  buds,  and  into  these  the  cater¬ 
pillars  enter  by  hollowing  out  the  centre,  thus 
destroying  the  vitality  and  causing  them  to  take  on 
a  withered  appearance  and  to  feel  soft  and  empty  to 
the  touch.  Trees  infested  by  this  insect  resemble 
greatly  in  their  stunted  shoots  and  exudation  of 
resin  such  as  have  become  a  prey  of  the  Pice 
beetle  (Flylurgus  piniperda),  only  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  the  fresh  young  shoot  and  not  the  bud  that  is 
attacked.  The  Retinia  would  seem,  from  all  my 
notes  and  observations,  to  be  most  abundant  in  what 
might  be  termed  neglected  Fir  plantations,  that  is, 
where  the  trees  have  suffered  from  overcrowding, 
and  if  growing  under  unfavourable  conditions  as  to 
soil,  etc.,  and  particularly  when  the  wood  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  one  species.  There  is  no  method 
of  dealing  with  large  infested  areas,  for  the  attacked 
trees  have  repeatedly  been  cut  over  and  removed 
without  any  seeming  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
the  insect.  One  experiment  with  a  small  infested 
corner  has  been  rewarded  with  good  results,  by 
lighting  a  fire  to  windward,  and  causing  the  smoke 
of  coal  tar  to  pass  over.  This  might  be  worth  trying 
in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  infested  by  particular 
insects. — A.  D.  Webster. 


PROPAGATING  SHOW  AND  FANCY 
PELARGONIUMS. 

This  grand  section  of  the  Pelargoniums  is  now  in 
full  beauty.  Their  culture  has  frequently  been 
treated  upon  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  so  that  I  only 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  present  as  being  an 
excellent  time  for  increasing  stock.  We  see  some 
favourite  variety,  and  can  probably  beg  a  cutting  or 
two  from  it.  The  old  plan  was  to  propagate  from 
ripened  growths  in  the  autumn,  but  I  prefer  doing 
it  now.  Choose  a  healthy  growth  without  bloom 
and  insert  in  small  pots  of  sand,  leaf  soil,  and  loam. 
If  you  do  not  select  a  succulent  shoot  they  will  root 
as  freely  as  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  and  may  be 
treated  much  the  same.  I  use  a  zj-in.  pot  and  keep 
them  in  these  until  the  days  turn  again,  when  they 
are  potted  on  into  5-in.  sizes  and  will  flower  earlier 
than  those  obtained  from  ripened  wood.  Pinch  out 
the  tip  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing  in  the 
spring,  and  keep  them  clean  as  possible  from  insects. 
A  rich  loam  with  a  dash  of  coarse  sand  suits  them 
admirably.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  of  getting 
a  stock  of  young  plants,  as  these  if  struck  now  will 
make  nice  little  specimens  for  windows  and  rooms 
next  years.  If  you  want  to  force  them,  pot  on  a  few 
of  the  strongest  in  the  early  autumn,  head  them,  and 
get  a  break  of  sturdy  growths  before  December. 
Then  let  them  rest  for  a  month  or  so,  after  which 
they  will  grow  away  very  rapidly. — Experience. 


A  GOOD  BORDER  PINK. 

The  finest  types  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  that 
require  pot  culture  to  bring  out  their  finest  qualities, 
will  always  find  their  admirers  and  votaries,  but 
those  that  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  open 
border  will  always  command  the  greatest  number 
of  admirers  and  cultivators.  The  same  applies  to 
Pinks,  and  if  their  popularity  is  to  be  resuscitated  in 
our  day,  it  must  be  done  by  raising  hardy  and  vigo¬ 
rous  sorts  that  the  million'can  grow.  Laced  Pinks 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not  over  vigo¬ 
rous  for  some  reason  or  other,  just  as  we  find 
amongst  the  more  refined  of  the  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  and  require  the  accomplishments  of  experts, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  A  boxful  of  bloom  of  a  new  border 
variety,  named  Homer,  was  sent  us  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  F.  Gifford,  Montague  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  vigorous  type  as  the  old  sort 
named  Anne  Boleynn,  and  has  strong,  upright  stems 
of  a  dark,  glaucous  green  as  are  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  fully  double,  but  the  petals  are 
not  in  anyjway  crowded,  so  that  thepod  seldom'splits. 
They  are  of  a  rich,  rose  colour  with  a  large,  dark- 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  are 
delicately,  although  not  powerfully  fragrant.  The 
variety  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  of  strong 
constitution,  and  useful  either  for  border  decoration 
or  for  cut  fl.owers  ;  furthermore,  it  seems  a  Pink  that 
anyone  could  grow. 

THE  ACME  DISTRIBUTOR. 

The  Acme  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  have  just  brought  out  a  very  handy  little  inven¬ 
tion  for  the  distribution  of  sulphur,  tobacco  powder. 


and  other  fungi  and  insecticides  used  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  which  should  be  included  in  every  well- 
ordered  collection  of  garden  tools  and  appliances.  It  is 
so  constructed  that  the  powder  is  equally  and  effec¬ 
tively  distributed  under  the  leaves  or  above  as  may  be 
required,  the  air  channel  being  kept  clear,  and  the 
supply  of  powder  kept  regular  at  the  same  time  by  a 
circular  brush  arrangement  inside.  The  machine  is 
fed  at  the  side,  and  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old 
muslin  bag,  both  in  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
material. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS'  ANNUAL 
EXCURSION. 

The  first  day  of  perfect  summer  weather-  -June 
14th — was,  fortunately  for  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
chosen  as  the  date  of  the  excursion  which  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  annually  provide  for  their  employees  ; 
and  the  charming  climatic  conditions,  being  all  that 
were  [needed  in  addition  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  firm,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  day  of 
thorough  enjoyment.  Starting  at  7.50  a.m.,  the 
heavy  special  train,  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  S.E.R.  Co.,  conveyed  nearly  600  happy  persons 
to  Brighton,  which  has  been  visited  twice  before, 
and  was  this  year  again  selected  by  the  general 
wish;  and  “  London-by-the-Sea  "  was  reached  by 
II  a.m.  The  countless  attractions  of  Brighton  were 
fully  enjoyed  by  the  excursionists,  the  Aquarium 
(for  which  tickets  of  admission  were  given  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  to  everyone  of  the  party),  was  much 
patronised,  and  the  many  members  of  the  staff 
interested  in  cricket  watched  the  opening  of  the 
match  Middlesex  and  Sussex,  which  was  being 
played  on  the  Brighton  ground.  The  return  journey 
was  completed  about  ii  p.m.,  when  the  happy  party 
dispersed,  expressions  of  thanks  being  heard  on  all 
hands  for  Messrs.  Sutton's  liberality,  which  was,  as 
usual,  of  the  most  complete  character.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  special  train,  etc.,  every  married 
man  received  an  invitation  for  his  wife;  every 
employee  was  before  starting,  as  usual,  given  a  sum 
equal  to  the  day's  needs  in  the  matter  of  refresh¬ 
ments  and  amusements ;  and,  still  more,  all  four 


partners — Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Herbert  Sut¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  J.  Sutton  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sutton — 
accompanied  the  party,  and,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  by  their  personal  and  kindly  exertions, 
promoted  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  all. — 
Reading  Mercury. 

ECHIUM  CANDICANS  GIGANTEUM. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  Viper's  Bugloss  are 
very  showy  objects  whether  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  be  grown  in  the  open  air  or  may  require  green¬ 
house  protection.  That  under  notice  is  a  biennial 
like  some  of  the  garden  or  wild  species  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  but  as  it  comes  from  Madeira  it 
requires  to  be  grown  under  glass  from  which  the 
frost  is  merely  excluded.  The  specific  name  applies 
more  to  the  foliage  than  to  the  flowers,  for  instead  of 
being  whitish  the  latter  are  deep  rosy  red  including 
the  filaments  ;  the  anthers  on  the  contrary  are  pale 
lavender.  The  plant  is  confined  to  a  single  stem 
which  terminates  in  a  dense,  oblong  or  pyramidal 
panicle  of  short,  spreading  cymes.  The  leaves  are 
linear  and  hoary  or  whitish  and  densely  cover  the 
stout  stem  ;  the  whole  plant  dies  after  flowering  and 
maturing  its  seeds  if  any  have  been  set.  A  number 
of  specimens  in  pots  have  been  flowering  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  for  some  weeks  past. 

A  USEFUL  WASH  FOR  SCALE. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  considered  the  most  pernicious 
scale  insect  known  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  has 
caused  great  pecuniary  losses  through  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  fruit  trees  and  many  crops  of 
fruit,  and  which  now  threatens  the  Eastern  States. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  scale  insects — the 
Diaspinae,  or  armoured  scales — to  which  the 
common  and  well-known  oyster-shell  bark  louse  of 
the  Apple  belongs.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  after  trying 
different  washes  or  sprays  without  success,  has 
adopted  one  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
He  says  : — “For  the  San  Jose  scale  which  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  various  Eastern 
States,  we  have  a  spray,  that  we  have  tested  now  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  wherever  it  has  been  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  no  more  scale  have  appeared,  and 
the  eggs  and  everything  connected  with  it  are 
thoroughly  destroyed.  For  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  I  will  give  you  the  formula  and  mode 
of  treatment  as  practised  by  us  with  great 
success  Sulphur,  100  lbs.,  lime,  100  lbs.,  blue 
vitriol,  8  lbs.,  water  enough  to  permit  thorough 
boiling.  Slack  the  lime  ;  dissolve  the  sulphur  by 
thoroughly  boiling  with  the  lime ;  when  all  is  dis¬ 
solved  add  the  vitriol  and  boil  a  few  minutes  longer 
until  all  is  dissolved  and  thoroughly  mixed,  in  which 
form  it  should  be  a  thick  paste.  This  mixture  will 
keep  any  length  of  time.  For  winter  use,  while  the 
trees  are  dormant,  when  ready  to  spray  take  i  lb. 
of  the  mixture  to  two  and  one  half  gallons  of  water 
(hot  preferred).  For  summer  work  take  i  lb.  of  the 
mixture  to  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water." 

SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural,  June  19th.— On  this 
occasion  the  Commemorative  Show  was  held  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  the  Provost 
of  Worcester,  and  the  Fellows.  The  gardens 
are  diversified  by  fine  trees  and  by  a  lake. 
The  exhibits  were  accommodated  in  two  large  tents 
upon  the  grass,  while  the  vegetables  were  staged  in 
the  open  air.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  made  a 
very  effective  display,  and  the  first  award  for  nine 
plants  was  easily  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's 
Road,  Cheltenham.  Some  of  his  finer  specimens 
were  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Darwinia 
macrostegia,  Pimelea  diosmaefolia,  Aphlexis  specta- 
bile,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica Cavendishii, 
and  others  of  large  size  and  well  flowered.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  took  the  second  award 
having  a  huge  specimen  of  Erica  Cavendishii.  J. 
Marriott,  Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  Coventry,  took  the 
third  place,  but  took  the  first  rank  in  the  class  for 
six  foliage  plants,  including  Latania  borbonica  and 
Kentia  Forsteriana  of  huge  size  ;  he  beat  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  who  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  F.  Mould  had 
the  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Jacob,  Witney,  had  the  best  four  plants  of  the 
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same  description.  Mr.  F.  Mould  had  the  best 
specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plant  in  Schubertia 
grandiflora,  and  Col.  Miller,  Shotover  House,  was 
second  for  the  stove  plant  with  Phaius  Marshalliae. 
Mr.  Geo.  Jacob  took  the  first  award  for  a  fine 
foliage  plant.  W.  F.  Cross,  Esq.,  Chilwell,  took  the 
first  award  for  a  hardy  plant,  showing  a  fine  piece 
of  Pyretbrum  Capt.  Nares  in  a  tub.  He  also  took 
the  leading  place  with  six  British  Ferns.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  had  the  best  nine  British 
Ferns,  in  healthy  pieces.  Mr.  J,  Johnson,  Garsing- 
ton,  took  the  leading  awards  for  six  exotic  Ferns 
with  several  fine  species  of  Maidenhair  and  for  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  by  far  the  best 
show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums;  while  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  nurseryman.  New  Headington,  took  the 
leading  place  for  tricolor  varieties.  He  also  had  the 
best  Coleus  in  well  coloured  pyramidal  specimens. 
Col.  Lee,  Hartwell  House,  took  the  first  prize  for 
Achimenes,  the  specimens  of  A.  longiflora  major  and 
A.  1.  alba  being  very  fine.  Mr.  C.  J.  Bates,  Glen- 
heim  Nursery,  took  the  first  place  with  Selaginellas. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  had  the  best  exhibit  of  nine  Orchids, 
including  good  pieces  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, 
Cattleyas,  Laelias  and  Miltonias  ;  J.  Marriott,  Esq., 
was  second.  The  first  award  for  four  Orchids  was 
made  to  Mr.  Geo.  Jacob. 

Cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  Roses  were 
well  represented,  and  were  in  fact  the  leading  feature 
in  one  of  the  tents.  Mr.  J. Mattock  was  the  only  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  twenty-four  Roses  in  triplets,  and  had 
good  blooms  of  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Lambard, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  c&c.  He  also  took  the 
first  awards  for  dinner-table  decorations,  and  for  a 
table  as  laid  for  dinner.  For  twenty-four  Roses  in 
single  trusses,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  took  the 
first  award  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir 
d'Un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra,  &c.  He  also  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Roses,  all  Teas,  and 
the  best  in  the  show.  He  showed  a  new  hybrid 
Tea  named  Clara  Watson  of  a  delicate  pink  fading 
to  flesh.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  Roses.  Mrs.  Wootten  Wootten,  Head¬ 
ington  House,  had  the  best  Pansies  ;  Dr.  B.  Ward, 
Warneford  Asylum,  had  the  best  Ranunculus  ;  Mr. 
J.  Johnson  was  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  perennials, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Cross,  Esq.,  was  second,  while  Mr. 
J.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  came  in  third.  The  latter 
came  to  the  front  for  nine  bunches  of  Pyrethrums 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  Johnson 
had  the  best  Flag  Irises. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit  IMr.  S.  Brown,  Aynho  Park 
Gardens,  took  the  premier  awards  for  black  and 
white  Grapes.  Col.  Lee  was  first  for  Peaches  and 
Melons.  Lord  North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  took  the 
first  prizes  for  Nectarines  and  a  Pineapple.  Mr. 
W.  Coppock,  Headington  Quarry,  had  the  best 
Strawberries.  C.  D.  Batt,  Esq.,  took  the  first 
award  for  Tomatos  in  strong  competition.  Col.  Lee 
was  second,  but  first  for  Cucumbers.  Col.  Miller 
had  the  best  Cauliflowers,  but  was  strongly  con¬ 
tested.  The  Rev.  the  Provost  of  Queen's  College 
had  the  best  Peas.  A  dish  of  Potato  Satisfaction 
shown  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Dale,  Bletchington 
Rectory,  was  grand,  taking  first  prize.  The  vege¬ 
tables,  including  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers, 
Potatos,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  shown 
by  amateurs,  were  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
The  Strawberries  were  equal  if  not  better  than  those 
shown  by  professionals.  The  variety  was  Noble. 
Prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  Mr.  C.  Brock, 
gardener  to  C.  D.  Batt,  Esq.,  Witney,  took 
the  leading  award;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Neal,  gardener  to  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton  ;  Mr. 
W.  Pope,  gardener  to  Earl  Carnarvon,  Highclere 
Castle,  Newbury,  was  third.  The  Tomatos, 
Potatos,  Pea  May  Queen,  Onions,  Carrots,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  Cucumbers  were  admirable.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  also  offered 
prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  W.  Pope 
easily  took  the  first  award,  and  the  second  went  to 
Mr.  Geo.  Neal.  F'ine  weather  favoured  the  show, 
and  visitors  were  numerous. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Society  on  the  14th  inst..  Professor  F.  O. 
Bower  presiding,  Mr.  J.  Grieve  read  a  note  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  variegated  form  of  the  common 
Mistleto  (Viscum  album).  He  said  there  was  at 
present  growung  on  a  thorn  in  the  Dean  Cemetery  a 
form  of  the  common  Mistleto  sufficiently  striking 


to  merit  attention  being  called  to  it ;  the  leaves  were 
beautifully  variegated,  such  a  departure  from  the 
normal  type  being  very  unusual.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
know  of  any  other  example  of  the  Mistleto  "  sport¬ 
ing  ”  in  this  manner  ;  and  he  had  ventured  to  place  it 
before  the  Society  in  order  to  learn  if  any  of  the 
members  had  met  with  such  “sports”  in  this 
parasitic  plant.  The  specimen  he  exhibited  was 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  but  no  record  of  it  had 
hitherto  been  made.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  said 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  specimen  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Paxton  said  that  in  twenty-five  years'  experience 
he  had  never  come  upon  any  variegated  specimen 
^.t  all  like  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grieve.  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn  Dalkeith,  said  he  had  seen  the 
Mistleto  variegated,  but  never  on  a  healthy  plant, 
and  never  so  distinctly  variegated  as  this  specimen. 
Mr.  Grieve  remarked  that  this  plant  was  in  most 
robust  health.  Mr.  Grieve  also  read  a  paper  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Saxifraga  Wallacei.  Mr.  R. 
Lindsay,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  his 
report  on  temperature  and  vegetation  there  during 
May,  said  that  that  month  would  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  vegetation  that  had 
occurred  for  many  years.  Preceded  by  a  very  mild 
and  genial  month,  vegetation  was  in  a  most  forward 
and  .flourishing  condition,  rendering  it  peculiarly 
susceptible  tp  injury  from  frost.  Between  the  19th 
and  the  24th  of  the  month  a  succession  cf  frosty 
nights  took  place,  which  had  done  serious  damage 
'to  fruit  crops  throughout  the  country.  Many  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  had  sustained 
severe  injury.  The  thermometer  was  below  freezing 
point  on  six  occasions,  registering  in  all  23  degrees 
of  frost.  The  lowest  readings  occurred  on  the  20th, 
28  degrees ;  21st,  26  degrees;  22nd,  28  degrees; 
23rd,  28  degrees;  24th,  28  degrees.  The  lowest  day 
temperature  was  48  degrees  on  the  i6th,  and  the 
highest  70  degrees  on  the  4th.  On  the  rock  garden 
227  species  and  varieties  came  into  blossom,  com¬ 
pared  with  300  for  May  of  last  year. 

WHAT  TO  00  lli  THE  GARDEN. 


Gesneras. — The  stock  of  these  plants  intended  for 
autumn  flowering  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  in  case  the  heat  be  less  than  is  de¬ 
sirable,  the  pots  containing  the  plants  might  be 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  which  will  urge  on  the  slow 
growing  plants. 

Gloxinias. — Young  plants  still  in  60-size  pots 
may  be  shifted  into  48-size  pots,  and  a  succession  of 
bloom  will  thereby  be  furnished  to  the  older  batches 
of  plants  now  out  of  bloom  or  tending  that  way. 
While  accomplishing  the  work  be  careful  not  to 
break  the  leaves,  for  upon  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  leaves  will  depend  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
flowers.  All  those  in  bloom,  and  which  have  turned 
out  to  be  good  varieties,  should  be  marked  for 
retention  another  year,  for  by  always  selecting  the 
best,  a  very  high  standard  of  quality  can  be  main, 
tained  amongst  the  old  and  earlier  flowering  batches. 

Crotons. — The  plants  that  were  of  a  useful  size 
in  spring  and  even  now,  will  tend  to  get  too  large  for 
table  and  similar  decorations  towards  autumn. 
They  can  be  superceded  by  a  batch  of  plants 
raised  by  striking  them  from  cuttings  now.  Strong 
cuttings  come  in  useful  almost  immediately  after 
they  have  been  rooted  and  established  in  the  next 
size  pot.  Select  those  shoots  which  present  the  best 
variegation. 

Rochea  falcata. — Succulent  plants  of  this  class 
enjoy  a  good  supply  of  moisture  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  they  will  repay  it  by  stronger  growth  and 
larger  trusses  of  bloom  if  they  have  reached  that 
stage.  Another  plant  now  receiving  more  attention 
than  formerly  is  Kalosanthes  coccinea.  Within 
recent  years  a  number  of  beautiful  seedlings  of  it 
have  been  raised  and  named  ;  these  furnish  a  variety 
of  colouring  unknown  to  the  older  or  parent  plant. 
They  are  perfectly  amenable  to  greenhouse  culture 
provided  they  are  kept  rather  dry  and  warm  in 
winter. 

Camellias. — Those  plants  which  flowered  early 
and  were  put  into  heat  ,to  encourage  fresh  growth 
will  now  have  completed  the  latter,  and  showing  in 
some  cases  at  least  their  flower  buds  ;  when  that  is 
the  case  the  plants  may  be  repotted  if  necessary, 
for  they  have  time  to  become  established  in  the  fresh 
material  before  winter.  Some  prefer  peat,  others 


loam,  and  others  still  advocate  a  mixture.  In  pot 
culture  at  all  events,  if  properly  managed,  there  is 
nothing  like  good  fibrous  loam  with  some  nodules 
of  charcoal  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  porous.  Sand 
of  course  may  be  used,  and  a  little  well  made  and 
partly  decayed  cow  manure,  gmng  plenty  of  drain¬ 
age. 

Vines. — Much  disappointment  is  often  caused 
through  the  cracking  of  the  berries  of  Madersfield 
Court.  Shculd  the  roots  be  allowed  to  get  over  dry 
while  the  berries  are  swelling,  and  then  a  good 
watering  is  given,  the  roots  absorb  more  moisture 
than  can  be  given  off  into  the  air  without  injury  to 
the  berries.  The  latter  are  thin  skinned,  and  when 
they  suffer  a  cessation  of  growth  previous  to  the 
application  of  water,  the  skin  cannot  swell  sufficiently 
fast  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  fleshy  part, 
consequently  the  skin  cracks.  To  avoid  this,  keep 
the  roots  always  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and 
leave  a  few  of  the  laterals  to  ramble  at  will,  provided 
there  is  space  for  their  accommodation.  This  will 
encourage  healthy  growth,  and  help  to  carry  off 
superfluous  moisture. 

Pinks. — The  present  weather  is  favourable  to  the 
striking  of  Pinks,  and  to  obtain  good  plants  for  next 
year's  flowering  they  should  be  put  in  early.  The 
smaller  side  shoots  root  the  most  freely. 

Hollyhocks. — Stake  the  leading  stem  or  stems  if 
more  than  one,  and  remove  the  side  shoots  to  take 
cuttings.  The  stems  may  be  cut  up  retaining  a  bud 
to  each  piece.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf  should  be  cut 
away  retaining  the  stalk.  Make  up  a  light  sandy 
compost  and  fill  as  many  boxes  as  are  required,  then 
dibble  in  the  eyes  until  the  latter  are  covered  by  the 
soil.  The  boxes  may  then  be  stood  in  a  shady  place, 
and  simply  watered  till  the  buds  develop  a  crown  of 
leaves,  when  the  plants  may  be  potted  off  separately. 

Dahlias. — If  not  already  planted,  the  Dahlias 
should  now  be  put  out  even  in  late  and  northern 
districts.  Stake  previous  to  planting  and  tie  up  the 
plants  immediately  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
down  by  wind  and  rain. 

Roses. — Remove  suckers  as  they  appear,  and 
destroy  green-fly  and  caterpillars  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  detected  rolling  up  the  leaves.  Mildew  should 
be  checked  with  applications  of  fleur  of  sulphur 
before  it  spreads  widely  to  the  injury  of  foliage  and 
flowers  alike.  Those  in  pots  require  even  more 
attention  in  this  respect  than  those  out  of  doors. 

Conservatory  Climbers. — Wherever  these  are 
planted  out  in  borders  they  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  watering  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Where  there  are  conveniences  at  command  the  hose 
may  be  used  to  give  the  border  a  soaking  at  intervals 
dependent  upon  the  weather  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  See  that  the  water  does  not  run  away 
without  soaking  into  the  border,  otherwise  the  latter 
will  get  so  dry  that  the  water  will  be  unable  to 
penetrate  it. 

Plums  and  Cherries  — All  rampant  growing 
shoots  that  start  away  at  right  angles  from  the  walls 
should  be  pinched  to  keep  them  in  check,  while  the 
weaker  ones  that  are  likely  to  become  fruit  spurs 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  freely. 

Planting  Vegetables. — The  heavy  rain  with 
which  we  have  been  visited  for  some  time  past  has 
thoroughly  saturated  the  ground,  and  the  earliest 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  plant  out  good 
breadths  of  early  winter  Broccoli,  late  Cauliflower, 
and  Borecole  or  Kale.  Dwarf  Curled,  Cottagers 
Kale  and  Asparagus  Kale  are  good  kinds  for  spring 
use. 

- - 

Quescions  add  AnsoieR? 

Names  of  Plants. — A.H.F.  :  i,  Crataegus  punc¬ 
tata  ;  2,  Veronica  Teucrium  var ;  3,  Erigeron  phila- 
delphicus ;  4,  Phyteuma  orbiculare ;  5,  Astrantia 
major  ;  6,  Veronica  gentianoides. — Constant  Reader  : 
Ophiopogan  Jaburan  foliis  variegatis ;  requires  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  and  any  ordinary  potting 
compost  will  suit  it. — F.  H.  D.:  i  and  2,  Iris  squalens 
vars. ;  3,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  4,  Aspidium  capense  ;  5, 
Adiantum  macrophyllum ;  6,  Adiantum  rhodo- 

phyllum  ;  7,  Pteris  hastata  macrophylla  ;  one  with¬ 
out  number,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  Sanctae 
Catherinae. — F.  S.  D. :  i,  Deutzia  crenata  ;  2,  Apple 
shoot  smothered  with  American  blight,  Schizoneura 
lanigera. 

Botany. — Anxious:  You  cannot  do  better  than 
begin  with  Dr.'Master’s  “Botany  for  Beginners,"  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  price  3s.  6d. 
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Potting  and  Propagation. — Erica  :  The  best 
soil  for  the  Heaths  you  mention  is  good  fibrous  peat. 
After  the  plants  have  finished  flowering  you  should 
cut  them  down  within  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the 
previous  year’s  wood  ;  place  them  in  a  warm  house 
to  start  them  into  fresh  growth,  and  do  not  give 
much  water  till  they  begin  to  grow.  When  this 
happens  you  can  -re-pot  them  if  a  larger  size  is 
needed  ;  use  a  size  of  pot  only  slightly  larger,  and 
ram  down  the  peat  well  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or 
label.  Keep  the  plants  growing  till  they  have 
finished  their  wood,  after  which  you  can  harden  them 
off  and  stand  them  in  the  open  air  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  sheltered  position  well  exposed  to  light.  Put  a 
plant  or  more  into  heat  in  September,  and  when  they 
commence  to  grow  take  the  cuttings  and  insert  them 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  after  placing  the  pots  in  a 
moderately  warm  greenhouse,  cover  them  with 
bell  glasses  or  a  hand  light.  They  should  be  rooted 
by  spring.  March  is  the  best  time  to  take  Gardenia 
cuttings.  Half  ripened  wood  of  Stephanotis  mav 
be  made  into  cuttings  about  the  same  time.  Genista 
cuttings,  if  you  mean  Cytisus  racemosus,  may  be 
struck  in  summer  when  the  young  wood  is  about 
half  ripe.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  and 
cover  with  a  hand  glass. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — J.  E.:  Your  Tomatos  are 
suffering  from  one  of  the  most  common  and  most 
destructive  diseases  which  affect  that  plant.  The 
injury  is  brought  about  by  the  fungus  cladosporium 
fulvum.  It  is  encouraged  to  spread  by  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  you 
grow  them.  You  cannot  completely  cure  them  after 
they  have  been  affected  in  this  way.  All  you  can 
do  is  to  keep  the  house  as  cool  and  dry  as  possible 
witn  plenty  of  ventilation  on  all  sides.  This  ought 
to  have  been  commenced  sooner;  in  fact,  as  the 
weather  got  warmer  in  spring  the  amount  of  venti¬ 
lation  should  have  been  increased.  Above  all  do 
not  wet  the  floor  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  watering  the  plants.  If  the  latter  are  planted 
out  in  a  deep  bed  of  soil,  hardly  any  watering  will 
be  necessary  all  the  summer.  Remove  and  burn 
the  effected  leaves  if  not  too  numerous.  Prevention 
is  better  than  remedy  ;  bear  this  in  mind  next  year 
when  you  commence  growing  your  plants,  and  keep 
the  house  dry  from  the  end  of  April  onwards. 

Peaches  Dropping. — J.  Slavm  :  We  should  have 
closed  the  houses  at  night  during  that  spell  of  cold 
weather  when  the  frost  was  so  injurious.  Although 
there  was  no  frost  in  the  house  we  think  it  likely 
that  the  trees  got  a  check  causing  so  many  of  the 
fruits  to  drop.  If  the  drainage  and  the  roots  are 
good  we  do  not  think  that  moisture  there  is  doing 
any  harm.  The  fruits  cease  swelling  as  a  matter  of 
course  during  the  time  they  are  stoning,  but  those 
that  remain  will  swell  again  when  stoning  is  com¬ 
pleted.  We  should  top-dress  the  border  over  the 
roots  with  short  stable  or  cow  manure. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  30  50 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
Cornflower,  doz. belts.  16  30 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  belts.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  i  0  30 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  04  06 

Iris  . doz.  behs.  50120 

Lllium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Liliumcandidum 

doz.  behs.  12  0  18  0 
Lllium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  06  09 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 

LilaeFreneh.per  bch.  26  40 
MaidennairFern,i2bs.4  060 
Margueiites,  12  bun.  20  40 


».  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Nareiss,  various, 

doz.  behs.  3060 
Orehid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  to 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  eg 

—  scarlet . 12  behs.  3060 

Poppies  ...doz.  behs.  16  60- 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  to 

Roses  . doz.  behs.  30  60! 

Roses  (French) 

doz.  blooms  06  16 
Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  10  16 

—  Sa£frano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0620 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  behs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  behs  4  0  60  [ 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06; 


OOItTTIBJSrTS 
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Acme  Distributors,  the . 679 

Aerides  maculosum  Schre- 

deri  . 675 

Apple  Exports,  American  677 

Asparagus,  a  White  . 672 

Australiar  Apples  . 673 

Carnations  at  York  Gala  ...676 

Cocoanut  Refuse . 676 
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Diamond-back  Moth  . 672 

Epidendrum  alatum  . 678 
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Inglenook,  Bellaggio . 673 

Masdevallia  Asmodea  . 675 

Masdevallia  giaphyrantha  675 
Masdevallia  Parlatoreana  675 
Odontoglossum  crispum 
Baroness  Schroder . 675 
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Odontoglossum  crispum 

grande  maculatum . 675  j 

Odontoglossum  crispum 

mirabile . 678 

Orchid  Growers’ Calendar  675 

Orchids,  costly . 673 

Paeonies  at  Long  Ditton  ...677 

Paeonies,  herbaceous  . 678  j 

Pansies  at  York  . 676  j 

Peas,  the  early . 674  ’ 

Pine  Shoot  Moth . 679  , 

Pink,  Homer . 676  j 

Plants,  new.  Certificated  ...678  j 

Rose,  the,  as  a  decorative  | 

flower . 672  ; 

Scale,  a  useful  wash  for  ...679 

Societies . 679  i 

Sugar  planting . 678  ' 

Vegetable  Garden,  the . 674 

York  Floral  Fete . 676 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

July. 

3. — Farningham  Flower  Show. 

3- — Bagshot  Flower  Show. 

3. — Diss  Flower  Show. 

4.  — Croydon  Flower  Show. 

4. — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

4. — Tunbridge  Wells  Flower  Show. 

4. — Ealing  Rose  Show. 

4'  5- — Bristol,  Clifton  and  West  of  England  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Show. 

4,  5. — Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show. 

5. — Bedford  and  Beds.  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

5. — Aylesbury  Flower  Show. 

5. — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

5.  — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

7.- -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10. — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  ir,  12. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

11,  12. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

12,  — Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

12. — Worksop  Rose  Show. 

19, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

19.— Halesworth  Rose  Show. 

19. — Trentham  Flower  Show. 

21. — Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafiford 

25,  26. — Burton-on-Trent  Show 

26.  — Southwell  Flower  Show. 

26. — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

August. 

4,  6. — Southampton  Flower  Show. 

6.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

6,7. — Northampton  Flower  Show. 

7- — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show. 

9. — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

14. — Blagdon  Flower  Show. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

FOUNDED  1838. 


THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  DINNER 

In  aid  of  the  Funds,  wiii  take  place  at  the 

HOTEL  METROPOLE  ON  JUNE  21st,  1894, 

Under  the  presidency  ot 

SIR  JULIAN  GOLDSMID,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Communications  Received. — F.  R.  H. — A.  O.  G. 
— F.  S.— M.  C.— W.  A.— H.  A.— A.  D.  W,— W.  D. 
— Another  Old  Gardener. — Pro  bono  publico. — F.  S. 
— M.  C. — P.  Lambert. — A.  P. 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  igth,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
a  very  small  demand  for  Mustard  and  Rape  at  un¬ 
changed  rates.  Nothing  doing  in  Clover  Seeds. 
Market  steady. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  20th,  1894. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  5.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  o  lo  o 

Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  8  0  12  6 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  2030 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Morning  gathered  20  40 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtichokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  1620 

Beet . .  per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1626 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  I  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  4  0  | 


t,  d.  s.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  00  00 
Smallsalading,punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  10  16 

'T'nrnips . per  bun.  o  6 

Turnips, new, per  bch.  i  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d.  s.  d.  g.  d.  s  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  0 
— specimenplants,each5  o  15  o  [ 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  50  9  0  I 
Cineraria, per  doz  ...  4  0  60' 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0  ; 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  o  36  0  j 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0  i 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0  1 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0  ' 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0  : 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  I 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  0  24  0  I 

Heliotrope.. .per  doz.  40  8  0  J 


Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  80 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  30  60 

Nasturtiuns.per  doz.  16  60 
Palms  in  variety,each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  9  o  18  0 

— scarlet . per  duz...3  060 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 
Spiraea.. .per  doz....  6  0  I2  o 
Stocks . per  doz.  30  50 


The  Committee  thankfully  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  which  have  been  received  or  promised— 
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Sir  Philip  Rose,  Bart . 
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10 
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The  Secretary  will  thankfully  receive  and  acknowledge  further  sums  which  may  be  sent  to  him  at  the  office,  50,  Parliament 
Street,  S.W.  GEORGE  J.  INGRAM,  Sgcntar^\ 
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POTTER’S  WiRE  ARMOUREO  HOSE. 


Prices  of  6o-feet  lengths  (fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe, 
Rose  and  Jet.) 


ARMOURED. 

The  ExcelsiorWire-Armour- 
ed  Hose  secures  a  perfect 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  enormous 
pressure,  and  wears  for  years. 
PRICES. 

Best  quality  .  36/3  J  i 

Extra  stout  quality  43/7  i  in. 

Best  quality  .  45/0  ;  |  in. 

in. 

52/0 


Diam 

I  in. 
■n  in. 

tin- 

I  in. 


Extra  Stout  quality  52/0  ;  |  i 
Best  quality  .  ‘12/0  ?  i 


PLAIN. 

Unkinkable  smooth  surface 
Hose,  will  not  crack,  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

Diam.  PRICES. 

Specially  cheap  ...  19/3 

Best  quality  .  21/5 

Extra  stout  quality  27/5 

Best  quality  .  28/0 

Extra  stout  quality  33*0 

in.  Best  quality  .  33/0 

Extra'stouf  quality  60/7  fin.  Extra  stout  quality  40/10 

All  Hose  carriage  paid  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Oldest  and  most  reliable  house  in  the  trade.  Also 
maker  of  Hose  for  delivery.  Steam,  Fire,  Suction,  and  Liquid 
Manures.  Supplied  to  all  the  principal  Corporations,  Parks, 
Estates,  &c.,  at  home  and  abroad.  Over  3,000,000  feet  in  use. 

ROT-PROOF  GREEN  SHADING,  lOd.  per  sq.  yard. 

Catalogues  of  above,  and  all  kinds  of  Belting.Roofing  Felts  and 
Sacking,  post  free.  Awarded  12  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 
A.  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton,  and  London 
Works.  Reading.  Maker  to  her  Majestythe  Queen  and  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  complete,  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected. 
Lean-to’s  from  48s.  Span  Rooi‘s  from  563.  Largest  and  best 
show  of  Greenhouses  in  London.  Inspection  invited. 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Garden  Frames,  Ladders,  Barrows 
&c.,  &c. 

Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

Free,  to 

G.  HAYWARD, 

359,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E. 

&i)riai!(ural  Broitomijif. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  :  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures,  reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subioription  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

ARDY  BIENNIALS  AND  PEREN- 

NIALS  FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

For  the  finest  strains  ot  Antirrhinum,  Aquilegia,  Carnation, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Delphinium,  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Penstemon, 
Pink,  Sweet  William,  and  Wallflower  apply  to  RICHARD 
DEAN,  Seed  Grower,  Ealing,  W. 

Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office.  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  rela'ing  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

_  WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention¬ 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


RANSOMES’ 

Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Highest  and 
only  award  Forestry  Exhibition, 
1893.  Used  in  the  Parks  ana 
All  Mowers  Gardens 

sent  cn  a 
Month's  Trial 
Carriage 
Paid. 

LAWN  IviOWERS, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  ALL  SIZES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 
“  NEW  AUTOIfl ATON,”  the  Best  Gear  Machine. 

“  CHAIN  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Chain  Machine. 
“ANGLO  PARIS,”  the  Best  Small  Machine. 

“  EDGE  CUTTER,”  the  only  one  of  real  service. 

“  BANK  CUTTER,"  the  Best  for  Cutting  Slopes. 

THE  BEST  PONY  &  HORSE  POWER  MOWERS. 

Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Ipswich. 


VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  or  London; — J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Lslands;— J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

-  WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  ^  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

SILVER  SARD, PEAT, LOAM. 

Address  only  the  PROPRIETOR, 

•32,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Camden  Town,  LONDON,  N.W- 


TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

Mr.  WH-LIAM: 

Birmingham. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
Committee  to  get  up  a  Testimonial  and  present  the  same  to 
Mr.  William  Dean  on  his  70th  Birlhday:  Messrs.  Henry 
Cannell,  Swanley;  William  Cuthbertson.  Rothesay;  Andrew 
Irvine,  Tighnabruaich  ;  John  Laing,  London ;  W.  B  Latham, 
Birmingham  ;  Paul  Lutz,  Wolverhampton  ;  George  M'Lead, 
London;  William  Robinson,  London;  Robert  Sydenham, 
Birmingham  ;  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson,  Kirkmaiden;  J.  Wright, 
London  ;  and  B.  Wynne,  London. 

Mr.  Dean's  long  and  disinterested  services  to  Horticulture 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them 
at  length.  His  Seventieth  year  finds  him  very  much  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  work,  especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  such  a  testimonial  will  be,  not  only  a  well-deserved  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  life-time  s  work,  but  a  welq^ime  means  of  procuring 
a  few  additional  comforts  in  his  old  age. 

Subscriptions  will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by 
any  of  Committee  named  above. 

George  M'Leod,  46,  Cannon  Street,  London, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 

William  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  &  Co.),  Rothesay, 
H  on.  Secretary. 


JOSEPH  ARNOLD  invites  the  Attention  of  the  Trade  that 
he  is  now  Cutting  the  Famous  Bedfordshire  Peat,  and  Yellow 
Fibrous  Loam  of  Superior  Quality.  Supplied  in  quantities  and 
loaded  on  Rail  or  into  Boats  (with  or  without  Sand),  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  Prices  on  Application  as  above. 

Telegrams  I  “  SANDBAGS,”  LONDON. 

^  s  I  u  Filtration,”  Leighton  Buzzard. 


0  10 
0  5 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  ALREADY  INTIMATED. 

£  s. 

Henry  Cannell,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  Swanley 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  . 

Andrew  Irvine,  Esq.,  Tighnabruaich . 

John  Laing,  Esq.,  .\.B.S.E.,  Forest  Hill,  Lon'don 

W.  B.  Latham,  Esq.,  Birmingham  . 

Paul  Lutz,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton  . 

“  Viola,"  London . 

William  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  The  Garden 

Robert  Sydenham,  Esq.,  Birmingham . 

Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson,  Kirkmaiden . 

J,  Wright,  Esq.,  Journal  of  Horticulture 

B.  Wynne,  Esq.,  Gardening  World . 

Mr.  W,  G.  Head  . 

Mr.  S.  Arnott,  Dumfries . 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross . 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea . 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  . 

Wm.  Bull,  Esq.,  Chelsea . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Tamworth . 

Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  London  . 

Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart,  Belfast . 

Mr.  R.  H.  Griffith,  Tamworth  . 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Claridge,  Tamworth  . 

Mr.  Walter  Jones,  Birmingham . 

Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Birmingham  . 

Mr.  J.  Pope,  King’s  Heath  . 

Mr.  W.  Earp,  Birmingham  . 

Mr.  J.  Rickards,  Birmingham  ...  . 

Mr.  T.  Hewitt,  Solihull . 

Mr.  W.  Miller,  Coventry . 

Mr.  J.  Downes,  Berkswell . 

Mr.  W.  Wright,  Birmingham  . 

Mr.  R.  Featherstone,  Leeds  . 

Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  Leamington . 

&c.,  &c. 

EPPS’S  Selected 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  ane. 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD, HANTS 
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Fei^n-s  I'em  Cultur*e. 

By  j.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm, cool  and  cold  green¬ 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  1s. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD,”  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C, 


VINES 


Price  5s. 

AND 


Post  Free,  55.  ^d. 

VINE  CULTURE” 


BY 


SmRCHTEATjU  F.  EJPLRRONe 


Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 


The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  35.  Post  Free,  3s.  ^d. 


“Hardy  Ornainental  Flowering  Trees  &  Shrubs” 


BY 


ID.  WDUBSTEI?., 

Author  of  Practical  Forestry  f  British  Orchids  f  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 

and  Gardens. 

London;  “Gardening  World”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


June  30,  1894. 
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ORCHID  EMPORIUM. 

L'HORTICULTURE  INTERNATIONALE,”  Limited, 

LEOFOXiZD  br,tjssetls. 


IVTdSSRS.  ]Dix*ec'tox*S9 

have  very  much  pleasure  in  inviting  all  those  INTERESTED  IN  ORCHIDS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 
to  come  and  see  their  Establishment,  which  contains  the  Finest  £i.n<i.  Ox>£i,nclest  Stock  of 
Ox?ckids  in  Cultivation,  also  the  Sest  Gi^O'W'n  a.nd  Cliea.]pest,  and  the  Largest 

In&poi^tations. 


'V'isitoi^s^  to  the  Univex*sal  Fxkilbition  at  Antwei^p  should  not  fail  to  call  at 


“  I^’Horticnltnre  Intei*nationale,”  the  Loveliest  Sight  in  Europe. 


PLANT  NOVELTIES  FOR  1894. 

All  of  High  Decorative  Value,  not  Botanical  Curiosities. 
URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI,  los.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 

“GOLDEN  CALLAS,”  Elliottiana,  21s.  to  42s. ;  Aurata,  3s.  6d. 
TYDAEAS. — Our  new  race,  6  varieties,  is.  6d.  and  2S.  6d. 
each,  or  the  set  for  9s. 

TROPAEOLUMS. — Mrs._  Clibran,  golden  flowers,  6d.  each ; 
4s.  6d.  doz.  Crimson  Bedder  and  Scarlet  Bedder, 
4d.  each ;  3s.  6d.  doz.  Annie  Clibran, gd.  each;  6s.  doz. 
PASSION  FLOWERS* — Oldfield  Gem  and  Fragrant  Beauty. 

Flowers  handsome  and  very  fragrant ;  2s.  6d.  to  5s. 
SOLANUMS. — Climbing  varieties.  Seaforthianum,  2s.  6d.  to 
5s.  each  :  Wendlandi,  3s.  6d.  each. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS* — 10  grand  varieties,  7s.6d.to  15s.  each. 
CALADIUMS* — 9  splendid  acquisitions,  7s.  6d-  &  los.  6d.  each. 
COLEUS. — 3  superb  novelties,  is.  each. 

FUCHSIAS.— 6  varieties,  is.  each,  or  the  set  for  5s. 
GLOXINIAS  . — 13  beautiful  kinds,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

For  descriptions  of  above,  also  particulars  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  in  and  outdoors,  see  new  list,  160  pages,  free. 

CLIBRAN’S.  Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM.. 

Also  at  Manchester,  Llandudno  Junction,  etc. 


BongainTillea  glabra  var.  Sanderiana, 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  April  24,  1894. 

A  fine  free-flowering  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
of  this  old  well-established  favourite. 
STRONG  YOUNG  PLANTS,  5s.  EACH. 

h:xjgh[  Loiar  &  co., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  of  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

HAWLES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Bnrseries,  CHEITEKHAM. 


A  NOYEIiTY. 


NEW  PERPETUAL  CARNATION. 

“URIAH  PIKE.” 

Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Carnation  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  gardening^  world  for  many  years,  in  fact  a  “  march  past  " 
all  other  Carnations.  It  is  a  lovely  crimson-maroon  in  colour, 
splendid  habits,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  most  profuse  bloomer, 
strong  clove  scented,  and  throwing  its  perfect  formed  flowers  on 
long  stems,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality,  the  calyx  does  not 
split,  and  resists  disease.  This  Carnation  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  (for  cut  bloom  only)  for  all  the  leading  florists  in  the 
kingdom, and  it  is  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  finest  Carna¬ 
tion  lor  all  floral  decorations,  its  lasting  proclivities  in  a  cut 
state  being  marvellous. 

It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  those  requiring  a  genuine 
novelty. 

Plants  Now  Ready  at  the  following  prices : — 

3J-ln.  Pots  .  2/6  Each,  24/-  Per  Doz. 

Flowering  Plants,  In  5-ln  Pots  8/-  Each,  50/-  Per  Doz. 

TERMS— CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Please  order  early,  as  all  orders  will  be  executed  in 

strict  rotation.  For  trade  price  and  all  particulars  apply  to 

JAIyiSS  PIKS, 

Park  Rd.  Norseries,  South  Acton,  London,  W. 


Newcastle  -  ON  -  TYNE  great 

SUMMER  FLOWER  SHOW,  t8th,  gith,  and  20th 
July,  1894.  Entries  close  nth  July.  For  Schedule,  &c.,  apply 
to — 

J.  J.  GILLESPIE,  JUN.,  Secretary. 


A  VALUABLE  FLORIST’S  AND 

XX  SEEDSMAN'S  BUSINESS  for  immediate  disposal, 
splendidly  situated  in  a  good  town,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  London.  Cash  trade,  large  returns. — Apply,  “ZEBRA,” 
office  of  this  paper. 

Two  well-situated  NURSERIES,  S.E, 

London,  within  eight  miles  of  City  and  close  to  railway. 
To  be  sold  owing  to  ill-health.  A  capital  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  man.— Apply,  “COUNTY,"  office  of  this  paper. 

PRUIT  GROWING  and  MARKET 

X  GARDENING. — Small,  cheap,  Freehold  Property  in 
Sussex,  near  Station,  above  industries  actively  going  on  on 
each  side.  Old  Cottage  (in  two  tenements),  with  Garden  and 
Meadow  Land,  in  all  about  4I  acre?.  Only  £400. 

G.  SIMMINS  AND  ELLIS,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

'CLORIST’S  and  NURSERYMAN’S 

X  LUCRATIVE  BUSINESS,  Important  town,  Kent. 
Successfully  carried  on  by  present  owner  many  years.  Nice 
Shop,  Superior  Dwelling,  Ample  Grounds,  Extensive  Glass¬ 
houses.  Low  rent  On  lease.  Good  class  connection.  Ingoing 
about  £800.  Messrs.  WICKENDEN,  20,  High  Street,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 


NOYEILiTIES,  1834. 

For  list  of  the  finest  Novelties  in  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  apply  to 

SANDER  &  CO.,  St  Albans. 


NOVELTIES,  1894. 

The  Royal  Set  of  Coleus. 

Unique  and  superb,  the  handsomest  ever  offered;  foliage 
rivalling  the  best  Caladiums. 


See 


Empress  of  India.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Princess  May.  Princess  Beatrice. 

Prince  Albert  Edward.  Duke  of  York. 

Seven  varieties  for  21s 

SANDER  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES 


NOVELTY,  1894. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  most  useful  and  brilliant  flowering  plant  known — First- 
class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  24th,  1894— 
of  the  most  easy  culture  either  in  the  Greenhouse,  Conserva¬ 
tory  or  Plant  Stove,  producing  its  magnificent  rosy  crimson 
bracts  and  yellow  blossoms  in  the  smallest  pots  under  all 
conditions  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  amazing  profusion. 

PLANTS  NOW  READY,  PRICE  7s.  6d.  EACH. 

SaiUdex*  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 


TRY  THEM. 


o.  u. 

12  very  fine  single  Begonias  for  bedding .  3  6 

12  extra  fine  for  pots .  6  0 

6  extra  choice  for  exhibition  .  60 

6  grand  double  for  pots  .  6  o 

6  finest  decorative  Pelargoniums .  6  0 

r2  finest  single  zonal  Geraniums .  4  6 

12  finest  double .  46 

6  finest  Ivyleaf  Geraniums .  3  0 

12  finest  Fuchsias  .  3  6 

6  finest  Cactus  Dahlias  .  i  g 

6  finest  show  and  fancy  .  i  g 

6  finest  Pompons  .  j  g 

6  finest  single .  i  g 

6  finest  double  Petunias  .  2  6 


All  the  above  are  good  plan:s,  delivered  free  for  cash  with 
order.  If  not  satisfactory,  cash  returned.  Catalogues  Free. 

H.  a.  «jo:NrEs, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT  INSTITUTION.— Secretary, GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Royal  gardeners’  orphan 

FUND.— Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  RoyaJ 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 

NITED  HORTICULTURAL 


U’ 


PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary 
W'LLIAM  COLLINS,  g,  Martlndaie  Road,  Balham,  S  W. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  697. 


'■  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  July  2nd. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  -  Com¬ 
mittee  Meeting  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  3rd, — Farningham  Flower  Show. 

Bagshot  Flower  Show. 

Diss  Flower  Show, 

Wednesday,  July  4th. — Croydon  Flower  Show. 

Reigate  Rose  Show. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Tunbridge  Wel'^  Flower  Show. 

Ealing  Flower  Sho-v. 

Bristol,  Clifton  and  West  of  England  Zoological  Society’s 
Show  (2  days).  ^ 

Lee,  Blackheath  and  Lewisham  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  (2  days). 

Thursday,  July  5th.— Bedford  and  Beds. Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 

Aylesbury  Flower  Show. 

Hereford  Rose  Show. 

Norwich  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  July  6th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  7th.— National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  1894. 


^^RiTisH  Raised  Roses. — Not  many  years 
ago  we  were  almost  dependent  upon 
the  French  raisers  for  our  new  Roses,  and 
although  they  sent  us  a  vast  amount  of 
rubbish,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
have  sent  us  some  splendid  examples,  and 
indeed  claim  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
best  varieties.  Still,  considering  the  num¬ 
ber  they  have  sent  out,  by  no  means  a 
large_  percentage  of  their  introductions 
remain  in  general  cultivation,  not  nearly  so 
good  a  percentage,  in  fact,  as  our  own 
British  raised  Roses  can  show.  In  very 
few  cases  have  our  home  raisers  sent  out 
useless  varieties,  and  those  which  many 
may  consider  as  such  certainly  come  good 
in  some  localities. 

During  the  last  decade  we  have  had 
some  valuable  additions  to  our  lists,  and 
each  season  sees  some  good  Roses  distri¬ 
buted.  In  this  connection,  the  National 
Rose  Society  has  done  good  work  in  keep¬ 
ing  spurious  novelties  in  check,  by  the 
institution  of  the  competition  for  the  gold 
medal  for  seedlings.  A  Rose  not  good 
enough  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  public 
opinion  in  this  competition  can  scarcely  be 
considered  good  enough  to  add  to  the 
splendid  collections  now  cultivated.  All 
good  new  Roses  of  British  origin  can  be 
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fairly  gauged  by  this  test,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  so  many  able  to  stand  it.  No 
inconsiderable  number  of  our  finest  Roses 
may  be  claimed  by  home  raisers. 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Darwin, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Crown  Prince, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke”  of  Teck,  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Her  Majesty, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Pride  of  Reigate,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  hybrid 
perpetuals. 

Among  hybrid  Teas  we  have  Grace 
Darling,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone.  In  the  beautiful 
class  of  teas  and  noisettes,  we  have  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Devoniensis,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  notwithstanding  its  Gallic  name  ; 
while  in  Mrs.  Paul  we  have  one  of  the  very 
finest  Bourbons. 

All  of  those  named  are  recognised  as 
exhibition  varieties,  but  among  garden 
Roses  we  are  also  well  represented  with 
Bruce  Findlay,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  John 
Hopper,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  the  Waltham  Climbers, 
Paul’s  Single  White,  Allister  Stella  Gray, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Spencer,  Clio,  Duke  of 
York,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Media,  Corunna, 
Charles  Gater,  and  several  from  Ireland 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Continental  growers  may  be  more  prolific 
in  their  introduction,  but  there  is  also  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  chaff  among 
their  good  corn.  It  is  pleasing  to  our 
insular  vanity  that  we  can  cultivate  our 
national  flowers  to  the  highest  perfection, 
and  also  compete  favourably  with  others  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties  worthy  to 
take  the  place  of  some  older  favourites. 


^HE  Fragrance  of  Flowers  is  one  of 
their  best  charms,  and  few  can  surpass 
Roses  for  delicacy  of  scent  combined  with 
exquisite  shadings  of  many  colours.  We 
find  a  few,  but  fortunately  a  very  limited 
number,  of  Roses  without  any  perfume.  The 
best  example  of  these  may  be  found  in 
Baroness  Rothschild.  Yet  who  can  discard 
this  grand  Rose  simply  because  it  does  not 
possess  scent  ?  White  Baroness,  Mabel 
Morrison,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  are  so 
closely  related  to  Baroness  Rothschild  that 
we  do  not  wonder  to  find  them  also  deficient 
in  sweetness.  But  what  Rose  can  compare 
with  the  beauty  of  Baroness  upon  a  showery 
summer  morning  ? — a  time  when  the 
majority  of  our  light-coloured  favourites  are 
often  seriously  affected. 

We  must  not  forget  that  many  persons 
differ  considerably  in  their  selection  of  the 
sweetest  flow'ers.  We  have  met  with  those 
who  cannot  distinguish  any  perfumes  in  the 
Banksians,  while  most  others  discover  a 
powerful  scent  of  Violets.  In  Cyclamen 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  we  also  have  good 
examples  of  difterence  in  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  various  persons,  some  considering 
them  very  sweet  and  others  condemning 
them  for  lack  of  scent.  Mignonette,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Roses,  Honeysuckle,  and  a  few  more 
are  universally  popular,  but  such  powerfully 
scented  subjects  as  Tuberoses,  Stephanotis, 
Gardenias,  and  Hyacinths  become  objec¬ 
tionable  in  a  room  after  the  first  few 
minutes. 

Among  Carnations  none  can  beat  the  old 
Clove,  although  the  new  Uriah  Pike  runs 
it  very  hard,  while  Roses  have  so  many 
splendid  examples  that  it  is  somewhat  risky 
to  select  from  them.  L’Ideal,  Socrates,  La 
France,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  that 
old  and  now  so  seldom  seen  favourite, 
Baronne  Prevost,  are  five  of  the  very 
sweetest. 


Derby  Horticultural  Association. — The  first  annual 
exhibition  of  this  new  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Athenseum  Room,  Derby,  on  August  6th  next. 

Mr.  William  Hunt,  late  of  Mr.  John  Downie’s 
Beachhill  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Sanders,  Sander  Park,  Co.  Cork. 

Mr.  Charles  Newman,  late  gardener  at  Oak  House, 

■  Hounslow,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  T.  O. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Mountain  Ash,  Addlestone,  Chertsey. 

Mr.  John  Baxter,  from  the  Clyne  Valley  Nurseries, 
Swansea,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  C.  W. 
Hill,  Esq.,  Arnot  Hill,  Arnold,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Willet,  lately  foreman  at  Milton,  Peter- 
’  borough,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  H.  Gilliat, 
Esq.,  Abbot’s  Ripton  Hall,  Huntingdon. 

Mr.  George  Cooke,  late  of  Quorndon  Hall  Gardens, 
Loughborough,  left  England  on  Saturday  last  for 
New  York,  with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  duties  of 
gardener  to  Mr.  Twombley,  at  Madeson,  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  where  we  understand  he  will  have  full 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  undoubted  ability  as  a 
gardener. 

Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Bargus.— By  the  death  of 
their  ground  foreman  on  Saturday  last  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  the  Brothers  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  have  lost  an  old  and  much 
respected  member  of  their  permanent  staS.  Mr. 
Bargus  had  never  been  employed  anywhere  else,  for 
he  entered  the  Slough  Nursery  as  a  boy,  and  had 
been  ground  foreman  there  for  over  forty  years. 

Messrs.  Peed’s  Employees’  Excursion.— Through 
the  kindness  of  Messrs  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  their 
employees  at  the  Roupell  Park  and  Streatham 
Nurseries  had  their  Annual  Excursion  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  20th  inst,,  to  Hastings.  Unfortunately, 
the  weather  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  in  visiting  the  different  places  of  interest. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — The  schedule  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  C'ystal  Palace  Company  for 
the  show  of  British  Grown  Fruit  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  September  zgth  and  October  ist 
and  2nd,  has  just  been  issued,  and  provides  for  141 
classes,  viz.,  in  Division  i,  open  to  all — two  for  col. 
lections  of  fruit,  nine  for  Grapes,  two  for  Peaches, 
two  for  Nectarines,  one  for  Figs,  three  for  Tomatos, 
one  for  a  pot  Vine,  and  one  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
fruit  grown  in  Orchid  houses.  Division  2  :  open  to 
nurserymen  only — three  for  collections  of  fruit,  three 
for  collections  of  Apples,  two  each  for  cooking  and 
dessert  apples,  seven  for  Pears,  two  each  fcr 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  eight  for  Plums,  Prunes, 
&c.,  and  one  each  for  Nuts,  Quinces,  and  small 
fruits.  Division  3  :  for  single  dishes  of  fruit  grown 
in  the  open  air,  open  to  all— fifty-one  for  Apples, 
and  twenty-four  for  Pears.  Division  4  :  five  classes 
for  dried  fruits.  Division  5  :  special  prizes,  eight 
classes. 

The  Fruit  Growers  of  San  Jose,  California,  have 
established  a  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  worked  somewhat  upon  the  following  lines  :  — 
The  growers  first  incorporated  themselves,  and  took 
stock  in  the  Association.  Every  person  delivering 
fruit  receives  a  receipt  for  his  fruit,  stating 
the  grade  and  the  number  of  pounds.  When  the 
fruit  is  sold,  the  money  is  paid  according  to  grade 
and  amount.  On  delivery  of  fruit,  money  to  a 
limited  extent,  say  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  market 
value,  is  advanced  when  the  contributor  needs  it.  The 
great  success  of  the  institution  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  prevented  500  or  600  growers  going  into  the 
market  and  competing  with  each  other  for  sale.  The 
Association  this  year  concentrated  for  selling 
8,500,000  lb.  of  dried  fruit,  and  had  in  direct  control 
as  much  more  by  keeping  stockholders  who  did  not 
patronise  the  institution  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  market. 

The  Chrysanthemum  in  New  Zealand.— The  Annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show  held  in  Wellington  on  April 
25th  was  an  encouraging  success,  both  as  regards 
the  advanced  quality  of  the  blooms  staged  and  the 
larger  attendance  of  the  general  public.  Mr.  John 
Earland  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Kerslake  were  the  most 
successful  exhibitors,  the  first-named  gentlemen 
being  especially  strong  in  all  sections.  Besides 
many  other  first  prizes  Mr.  Earland  also  secured 
that  for  the  best  new  varieties  raised  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  saved  seed  ;  and  the  N.  C.  S.  Silver  Medal 
for  having  scored  the  largest  aggregate  of 
points.  At  the  Cambridge  Show  held  on  April 


27th,  the  quality  of  the  blooms  staged  was  markedly 
in  advance  of  anything  previously  seen  in  that  town. 
Here  the  N.  C.  S.  Silver  Medals  for  thirty-six 
incurved  and  Japanese  blooms  were  won  by  Mr.  T- 
Whiteley,  Nurseryman,  and  Mr.  T.  Wells,  gardener, 
and  these  exhibitors  also  scored  the  highest  aggre¬ 
gate  of  marks  in  their  respective  sections. 

Cattle  dying  from  eating  the  leaves  of  trees. — In 
the  districts  of  Comrie  and  Muthill,  Perthshire! 
which  was  so  terribly  smitten  by  the  great  storm, 
recorded  in  our  columns  at  the  time,  thousands  of 
the  trees  are  still  lying  as  they  fell,  and  at  present 
many  of  them  are  in  full  foliage.  The  cattle  in  the 
fields  where  trees  are  there  lying  have  been  eating 
freely  of  the  green  leaves,  which  has  caused  the 
deaths  of  a  number  of  milch  cows  and  stirks  belong¬ 
ing  to  farmers  and  cottagers  in  those  districts.  It 
is  also  reported  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
disease  which  is  amongst  the  animals  is  the  result 
of  the  same  cause. 
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GARDENERS’  ROYAl  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-fifth  anniversary  festival  of  this  Institution 
took  place  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole, 
on  the  2ist  inst.  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  tables  were  charm¬ 
ingly  decorated  with  Orchids  and  other  choice 
flowers  kindly  contributed  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  the 
Messrs.  Paul ;  and  there  was  a  large  company, 
including  Mr.  L.  N.  Cohen,  Mr.  J.  Sebag  Montefiore, 
Mr.  Czarnikow,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  Mr.  James  Veitch,  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Mr. 
Fremlin,  Mr.  G.  Dickson,  Chester,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nutting,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Mr.  T.  Peacock,  Mr. 
Cathie,  Dr.  Gorton,  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman,  Mr.  Albert 
M'Cullough,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Weeks,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Mr.  John 
Laing,  Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  Mr.  Lynch 
White,  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Mr.  Melady,  Messrs.  H.  and 
A.  Turner,  Mr.  R.  Cannell,  Mr.  W.  L.  Corry,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  R.  P.  Glendinning,  Mr.  G.  Monro, 
Mr.  J.  Webber,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  the  Messrs.  T., 
J.  and  J.  Rochford,  Mr.  P.  E.  Kay,  Mr.  J.  Sweet, 
Mr.  Mott,  Mr  J.  Walker,  Mr.  G.  Butt,  Mr.  Tiffin, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Glen,  Mr. 
Woodgate,  Mr  Hudson,  Mr.  Wythes,  Mr.  Osborn, 
Mr.  A.  Watkins,  Mr.  G.  W.  Ryder,  Mr.  W.  Jefferies, 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Chairman,  in  proposing"  Success  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion,’’  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Institution  was 
established  in  1838,  and  that  it  had  been  the  means 
of  doing  a  great  amount  of  good.  He  had  long  been  a 
witness  of  its  growth  and  prosperity,  but  it  ought  to 
prosper  more.  It  had  been  said  that  poets  found 
great  consolation  in  a  beautiful  landscape,  but  they 
all  found  pleasure  in  a  beautiful  garden.  A  cultivated 
taste  whether  it  was  in  art  or  literature  was  most 
valuable,  and  should  receive  the  utmost  appreciation. 
In  the  same  degree  those  who  studied  and  brought 
to  perfection  the  beauties  of  Nature  were  equally 
deserving  of  recognition.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  gardening  are  gratified  when  something  fresh  is 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  those  who  cultivated 
flowers  and  fruits  to  perfection  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  humanity,  and  derived  pleasure  from 
their  work  themselves.  But  there  was  an  alloy  even 
in  the  delights  of  gardening,  for  it  was  often  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  frost, 
cold,  rain,  and  hail  frequently  destroying  his 
labour,  he  being  powerless  against  the  forces  of 
nature.  He  had,  himself,  but  little  leisure  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  garden,  and  it  was  only  at  rare 
intervals  that  he  could  spare  a  few  hours  to  visit 
such  establishments  as  that  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Veitch, 
where  they  would  see  the  choicest  floral  products  of 
the  world  displayed  in  the  richest  profusion,  and 
where  efforts  were  made  to  improve  upon  the 
ordinary  work  of  nature  by  placing  plants  in  the 
most  favourable  conditions  under  which  they  could 
arrive  at  and  attain  the  greatest  beauty.  The  Chair¬ 
man  then  referred  more  particularly  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  whose  behalf  he  made  an  earnest  appeal. 
Special  privileges,  he  pointed  out,  were  given  to 
those  who  had  subscribed  for  a  number  of  years, 
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and  such  were  special  advantages  which  were 
thoroughly  deserved.  Gardeners,  like  other  persons, 
were  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  for  he  knew 
of  several  persons  who  formerly  occupied  good 
positions,  but  were  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in 
life.  To  gardeners,  therefore,  the  Institution 
appealed  in  the  strongest  possible  sense.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pensioners,  namely,  seventy- 
one  men  and  eighty-six  women,  were  at  the  present 
time  receiving  permanent  aid,  while  during  the 
existence  of  the  Institution  pensions  and  gratuities 
had  been  paid  amounting  to  ;^6o,ooo.  There,  as 
usual,  the  women  had  the  best  of  it,  and  no  man 
grudged  them  the  advantage.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
the  best  proof  that  in  a  charity  administered  by  men 
the  claims  of  women  received  the  closest  and  best 
attention.  The  cost  of  the  Institution  per  annum 
was  ;^2,8oo,  while  the  reliable  income  was  /2,ioo, 
leaving  £'joo  a  year  to  be  gathered  in  from  outside 
sources.  He  had  been  told  by  one  who  ought  to 
know — his  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Weeks — that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
supporters  of  horticulture,  which  was  all  the  more 
reason  why  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  do  so 
should  extend  a  helping  hand  to  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-workers,  and  he  asked  them  to  give  liberally 
in  aid  of  such  a  deserving  Institution. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
whose  name  was  associated  with  the  toast,  warmly 
thanked  Sir  Julian  on  behalf  of  the  executive  for  his 
presence  that  evening,  and  for  putting  before  them 
in  such  generous  and  appreciative  terms  the  claims 
of  the  Institution.  Pointing  to  the  difficulties  which 
beset  gardeners  in  their  work,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  season  set  in  with  prospects  of 
the  brightest  kind,  but  a  cold  wave  had  swept  over 
the  land,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  great  destruc¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  and  thousands  of  pounds  had 
been  lost.  Mr. Veitch  then  spoke  of  the  generous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  pensioners  were  treated,  and  reminded 
his  hearers  that  seven  pensioners  had  died  this  year 
who  had  subscribed  but  very  small  sums,  yet  who 
had  received  between  them  no  less  an  amount  than 
/i,go8.  Their  united  ages  was  562  years,  their 
average  age  being  eighty  years  and  three  months ; 
they  had  subscribed  altogether  ^■98  14s.,  and  had 
received  an  average  of  £'i-]2  7s.  5d.  But  a  more 
remarkable  case  than  any  of  these  was  that  of 
Robert  Hodge  and  his  wife,  who  had  received 
between  them  the  sum  of/552,  yet  who  had  not  sub¬ 
scribed  a  penny  to  the  Institution.  Robert  Hodge, 
a  gardener  totally  blind,  was  elected  in  1857.  He 
died  in  1871,  when  his  widow,  Margaret  Hodge,  who 
lives  at  Dundonald,  succeeded  him  on  the  pension 
list,  and  is  still  a  pensioner  and  in  her  87ih  year. 
The  husband  received  /240  and  the  widow  up  to  the 
present  has  received  £'i^2.  As  shoiVing  how  greatly 
the  pensions  are  appreciated,  Mr.  Veitch  then  read 
the  following  letters,  which  had  been  received  this 
year  :  "  Honoured  Sir. — I  beg  leave  to  thank  you 

most  sincerely,  and  to  the  best  of  my  humble  abili¬ 
ties,  for  the  great  and  wonderful  favour  you  have 
given  me,  for  without  it  I  might  in  all  probability 
hive  ended  my  days  in  the  Union.  But  now,  thank 
God,  my  poor  old  wife  and  self  are  provided  for.  We 
have  had  fifty-three  years  together,  and  may  now 
safely  hope  to  die  together.  None  know  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  but  the  aged,  who  feel  a  desire  to  see 
the  last  of  either  that  may  go  first.  We  both  shed 
tears  of  joy  and  comfort  over  your  tidings  of  our 
success.  I  am,  etc.”  "Dear  Sir. — I  thought  I 
would  try  and  tell  you  what  a  blessing  and  comfort 
the  pension  has  been  to  us,  and  how  often  it  has 
cheered  us  in  our  long  suffering.  It  is  thirteen  years 
since  my  poor  wife  was  smitten  down  with  a  palsy 
stroke,  and  lam  a  poor  cripple  myself.  For  ten  years 
I  have  not  done  anything,  but  use  the  little  strength 
left  to  me  to  help  my  poor  wife.  These  last  four 
years,  night  and  day,  I  have  not  had  my  clothes  off 
except  while  I  changed  as  quick  as  possible.  Poor 
thing,  ske  has  done  with  pain  and  suffering  now,  and 
I  don’t  think  I  shall  be  long  after  her.  Thanking 
you  for  all  your  kindness,  I  am,  etc.”  Such  letters 
as  these,  so  pathetic  and  so  grateful,  were  enough 
to  melt  a  stone,  but  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  were 
Urge,  and  though  the  times  were  bad,  let  them  not 
forget  that  there  were  some  less  fortunate  than  them¬ 
selves  who  sadly  wanted  help. 

The  other  toasts  were  "  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  Kindred 
Societies  of  London  and  the  United  Kingdom,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  and  acknowledged  by 


Mr.  P.  Crowley;  "Our  Chairman,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting;  and  "The  Stewards  and 
Officers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  George  A.  Dickson, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Geo.  Monro  and  Mr. 
Ingram. 

The  donations  announced  during  the  evening 
amounted  to  ;^i,245,  and  included  in  addition  tO' 
the  amounts  given  in  our  columns  last  week,  100 
guineas  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Girdlestone,  fifteen 
guineas,  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  ;^4o,  Thames  Bank  Iron 
Company,  /30  gs.,  Mr.  Sherwood,  £2%  15s.,  Mr.  A. 
Wakins,  £25  los.,  etc. 

- - 

CONCERNING  STRAW¬ 

BERRIES. 

This  being  the  Strawberry  season  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  few  remarks  on  these  luscious  fruits 
would  not  be  unacceptable.  I  could  wish,  too,  that 
other  growers  would  give  their  experience,  specially 
naming  the  varieties  that  give  them  the  most  satis¬ 
faction,  and  any  that  may  not  have  suffered  to  any 
appreciable  extent  from  the  late  frosts.  Trustworthy 
information  from  experienced  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  different  soils  is  valuable 
to  others,  experienced  and  inexperienced  alike,  and 
is  always  welcome.  The  Strawberry  finds  a  place 
in  well-nigh  every  garden,  and  justly  so,  for  there  is 
no  more  enjoyable  fruit  for  the  dinner  or  tea  table. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  what  a  host 
of  new,  or  so-called  new,  sorts  have  been  put  upon 
the  market,  yet  how  few  have  been  real  acquisitions  ! 
It  has  been  claimed  for  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
that  they  were  advancements  on  some  existing  kinds, 
but  had  this  been  the  case  we  ought  surely  to  have 
had  a  perfect  sort  ere  now,  and  had  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  come  true  we 
should  have  had  a  variety  that  could  be  depended 
upon  to  ripen  its  fruits  in  the  open  early  in  May. 
The  same  remark  also  holds  good  in  reference  to 
flavour.  Many  sorts  have  been  sent  out  under  the 
shield  of  the  old  British  Queen,  but  said  to  be  minus 
the  bad  constitution  of  that  variety,  but  they  failed  to 
make  good  the  reputation  claimed  for  them,  and  made 
way  for  others  in  turn  that  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  When  I  look  back  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  and  recall  to  mind  the  standard  sorts 
of  those  days,  such  as  Trollope’s  Victoria,  Alice 
Maude,  Black  Prince,  Keen’s  Seedling,  British 
Queen,  President,  Elton  Pine,  etc.,  I  am  inclined  to 
ask  whether  we  have  really  made  the  progress  in 
Strawberry  culture  that  some  would  have  us  believe. 

I  commenced  working  in  a  garden  at  a  large 
private  place  in  Wiltshire  thirty  years  ago,  and  well 
remember  that  the  sorts  I  have  named  were  there 
grown,  and  what  grand  crops  were  obtained  from 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  better  crops  since 
of  Trollope’s  Victoria,  Sir  Harry,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
and  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall.  With  reference  to 
earlyness,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  we 
have  really  gained  in  advance,  say,  on  Black  Prince. 

I  well  remember  this  being  grown  on  a  south  border 
for  our  first  crop,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if.  when 
all  are  grown  under  similar  conditions,  any  sort  can 
be  named  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  beat  it. 
When  I  left  Wiltshire  I  went  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidenhead,  Berks,  where  most  of  the  sorts 
named  were  grown,  together  with  Sir  C.  Napier,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Mr.  Radclyffe,  Frogmore  Pine,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  several  others,  but  the  older  sorts  were 
depended  upon  for  the  main  crops  in  the 
open  and  the  same  held  good,  as  to  the 
1.400,  that  were  annually  forced.  Moving  into 
Somerset,  I  found  the  facts  the  same,  and  in  all  these 
instances  we  had  a  good  Strawberry  soil.  From 
Somerset  I  went  into  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  was 
light,  and  there  the  trusty  sorts  were  Alice  Maude, 
Sir  Harry,  President,  and  Keen’s  Seedling,  with 
Eleanor  as  a  late  kind.  Many  other  sorts  were  tried 
but  only  in  small  quantities.  In  that  Norfolk 
garden  the  gardener  in  charge  still  pins  his  faith 
upon  Alice  Maude,  after  having  tried  most  of  the 
new  sorts  alongside  of  it. 

In  my  own  experience  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  these  gardens  so  widely  apart,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  found  nothing  to  beat  the  well  tried 
sorts  and  I  have  made  a  point  of  trying  the  so-called 
improvements.  I  admit  that  Laxton’s  Noble  has  a 
fine  appearance,  and  is  useful  as  an  early  kind, 
especially  if  treated  as  an  annual,  or  rather,  as  a 
biennial,  that  is  to  say  only  taking  one  crop  off  the 
plants ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  generally  earlier  than 


Black  Prince,  and  certainly  it  is  not  so  good  in 
flavour.  Somehow  or  other  English  consumers 
have  developed  a  craze  for  size  in  fruits,  and  often 
in  vegetables,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  when  size  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  flavour.  At  the  present 
time  I  rely  upon  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
Keen’s  Seedling  as  our  main  crop  sorts,  and  find  that 
none  others  give  us  such  good  results,  either  in  the 
open  ground  or  for  forcing.  As  to  late  sorts  I  am 
still  looking  for  one  that  will  supplant  Eleanor  (or 
Oxonian),  Elton  Pine,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Such 
sorts  as  Latest  of  All,  and  several  others  I  could  name, 
do  not  do  in  our  garden.  I  notice  that  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  a  contemporary  mentions  one  sort 
recently  sent  out  as  having  passed  through  the  late 
frosts  scathless,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  capable  of 
doing  so  in  the  future. — Con. 

- .f. - 

OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Quite  a  reformation  has  been  effected  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Oxford,  during  the  past  winter  and  spring. 
The  old  succulent  house  and  another  small  one  of 
no  importance  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  struc¬ 
tures.  The  rest  have  been  completely  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  a  fine  new  range  of  hothouses. 
This  is  in  two  divisions,  separated  by  a  gateway 
through  the  wall  surrounding  the  collections  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  The  range  i  s 
on  the  outside  of  this  wall  and  faces  the  winding 
river  Cherwell.  The  whole  of  the  new  structures  have 
been  built  by  Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Sons,  Paisley, 
in  their  usual  effective,  useful  and  substantial  style. 
Six  plant  houses,  a  propagating  pit  in  two  com¬ 
partments,  the  old  succulent  house  and  several 
structures  of  a  utilitarian  character,  including  an 
excellent  potting  shed  or  room,  besides  two  corridors, 
are  heated  by  two  large  boilers  in  a  commodious 
stoke  hole.  All  the  houses  are  span-roofed,  built 
with  an  aim  at  durability,  while  the  large  panes  of 
glass  admit  a  maximum  of  light. 

The  interior  and  the  contents  may  be  system¬ 
atically  examined  by  entering  the  corridor  nearest 
the  main  entrance  to  the  garden,  and  which 
connects  half  of  the  range  together.  A  narrow 
border  on  either  side  of  the  corridor  is  planted  with 
a  great  variety  of  climbers  with  dwarfer  plants  in 
front.  We  hope  to  see  the  climbers  on  a  future 
occasion  when  fully  established ;  at  present  they 
are  thriving  with  great  vigour,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  abundant  light  admitted  by  the  span  roof  and 
other  favourable  circumstances.  The  first  door  on 
the  left  leads  into  the  fern  house  heated  by  two 
flow  and  one  return  pipe.  This  as  well  as  most  of 
the  principal  houses  tends  a  little  to  the  south  east 
in  its  longitudinal  direction.  Notwithstanding  the 
bad  usage  to  which  the  plants  were  subjected 
during  the  building  of  the  houses,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  much.  Amongst  the  Ferns  we  noted 
such  interesting  things  as  Acrostichum  crinitum, 
Hypolepis  repens  with  quadri-pinnatifid  fronds  3jft. 
long,  Adiantum  cuneatum  variegatum,  and  Pleopeltis 
musaefolia,  whose  finely  netted  fronds  are  2jft.  long 
and  recall  those  of  a  Musa  to  some  extent.  Here 
also  may  be  seen  the  rare  and  curious  Lycopodia- 
ceous  plant  named  Tmesipteris  tanensis  from 
Australia. 

Next  comes  the  Aquatic  or  Lily  house,  also 
entered  from  the  corridor.  Here  is  assembled  an 
extensive  and  ever  increasing  collection  of  Water 
Lilies.  Although  the  house  is  wide,  the  roof  is  low 
and  unshaded.  The  ends  of  the  roof  are  sloping 
so  that  it  practically  has  four  sides,  admitting  a 
maximum  of  light.  The  tank  is  28ft.  long,  21ft. 
wide,  built  of  bricks  and  cement  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  substantial  and  water  tight.  The  sides  of  the 
tank  are  16  in.  thick,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  top  is 
so  narrowed  as  to  form  a  bin.  shelf  for  small  pot 
plants  to  be  stood  in  the  water  without  being  sub¬ 
merged.  Along  one  side  of  the  tank  is  a  partition 
wall  fencing  off  a  bed  for  planting  out  various  sub¬ 
jects.  A  flow  and  a  return  4in.  pipe  heat  the  water 
which  is  4ft.  deep  with  i5in.  of  concrete  in  the 
bottom.  Four  superposed  pipes  under  the  side 
benches  heat  the  body  of  the  house. 

Although,  perforce,  started  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  April,  the  Water  Lilies  are  already  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  house,  and  have  been  flowering  for 
some  time  past.  Oxford  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  culture  of  Lilies.  All  are  grown  in  tubs  18  in. 
square,  and  16  in.  deep.  The  huge  leaves  and  white 
flowers  of  Nymphaea  Lotus  dentata  are  very  telling  ; 
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and  alongside  of  it  is  a  creamy  white  variety  of  N. 
Ortgiesiana,  supposed  to  be  a  spoil  The  under 
surface  of  the  large  leaves  is  of  a  reddish  purple. 
The  hybrid  N.  Daubenyana  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  produces  a  small  plant  at  the  base  of 
the  lamina  of  every  leaf — the  leaves  are,  in  fact, 
proliferous,  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  superintendent,  tells 
us  that  miniature  flowers  like  Daisies  are  sometimes 
developed  by  the  plantlets  on  the  leaves.  Another 
strange  fact  is  that  some  plants  produce  flowers  as 
large  as  those  of  N.  stellata,  while  the  flowers  of 
others  are  only  the  size  of  a  florin.  A  pretty 
garden  form  is  N.  tuberosa  flavescens,  with  pale 
yellow  flowers  and  golden  anthers.  N.  odorata  var., 
from  Mr.  Dixon  at  Cherkly  Court,  has  deeper 
yellow  flowers.  N.  o.  rosea  has  soft  pink  flowers. 
Those  of  N.  tuberosa  carnea  are  rosy  pink  when 
they  first  expand,  but  the  inner  petals  change  to 
white  after  a  time.  The  half  grown  leaver  of  N. 
Devoniana  are  red,  and  the  huge  flowers  pale  rose  ; 
the  Oxford  variety  of  this  has  large  flowers  of  an 
intense  rose  and  very  beautiful.  N.  pygmea  is  a 
pigmy,  but  has  pretty  white  flowers.  The  hybrid 
N.  Lotus  Eugenie  has  pale  pink  flowers  of  large  size 
N.  L.  monstrosa  has  nearly  always  imperfect  flowers 
but  there  are  some  perfect  flowers  upon  the  plant 
here.  A  paper  on  this  Lily  was  read  some  time  ago  at 
the  Linnean  Society  by  Mr.  C.  Barber,  of  India.  Here 
also,  may  be  seen  the  beautiful  dark  blue  N. 
zanzibarensis,  N.  z.  rosea,  N.  cyanea,  N.  versicolor, 
N.  stellata,  N.  flava,  and  others,  Euryale  ferox 
has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time. 

On  the  sides  of  the  tank  are  many  beautiful  or 
interesting  plants,  including  Jussiaea  angustifolia 
with  yellow  flowers,  the  creeping  Herpestis  Monieri 
with  pink  flowers,  the  intense  blue  and  uncommon 
Hydrolea  spinosa,  Sagittaria  monte-vidensis  with 
large  white  flowers  and  brown  blotches,  and  the 
yellow  Hydrocleis  Humboldtii  growing  like  a  weed 
with  leaves  6in.  above  the  water.  Salvinia  natans 
is  raised  from  spores  every  year,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  cultivators  fail  with  it.  A  wire 
cage  prevents  it  from  straying  all  over  the  tank. 
On  the  side  benches  we  noted  richly  coloured 
specimens  of  Acalypha  tricolor  and  a  flowering 
specimen  of  Gloriosa  Plantii.  The  stove  comes 
next  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Feronia  jaborensis  is  an  uncommon  plant  with  large 
lanceolate  leaves  and  a  couple  of  spines  at  the  base. 
It  belongs  to  the  Orange  family,  but  is  very  distinct 
from  F.  elephantum.  The  curator  received  some 
bulbs  of  Eucharis  grandiflora  badly  infested  with 
Eucharis  mite,  and  after  treating  them  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  parafiin  and  hot  water,  potted  them  and 
they  are  now  healthy  and  flowering.  A  beautiful 
decorative  subject  is  Acalypha  Hamiltoniana,  with 
narrow,  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  edged  with  yellow 
and  forming  a  graceful  and  elegant  drooping  mass. 
The  plants  are  in  excellent  condition.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  grown  solely  for  their  leaves  are  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus,  Pelionia  pulchra  and  Xanthosoma 
atrovirens  versicolor.  A  fine  piece  of  Dicorisandra 
discolor  is  in  full  bloom,  and  so  are  Begonia  undu- 
lata  with  pendulous  cymes  of  white  flowers,  and 
Jacobinia  magnifica,  while  Rivina  laevis  is  already 
in  fruit. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  gateway  in  the  garden  wall  is 
the' other  half  of  the  principal  range.  Here,  again, 
the  houses  are  connected  by  a  corridor.  The  Palm 
House  is  a  high  roofed  structure,  with  a  wing  or  hip 
on  either  side  beneath  which  are  the  low  side 
benches  for  dwarf  plants.  In  the  centre,  many  tall 
Palms  are  grown,  including  Areca  Baueri.  Other 
tall  subjects  amongst  the  Palms  are  Phyllanthus 
juglandifolia,  12ft.  high  with  leaves  resembling  those 
of  a  species  of  Walnut,  and  Theophrasta  imperialis 
12ft.  high.  The  flowers  of  Pancratium  speciosum 
are  of  great  size,  while  the  leaves  of  Caladium 
distillatorium  have  a  length  of  3  ft.  and  a  width  of 
2  ft.  Killingia  monocephala  is  a  curious  sedge  with 
globular  heads  of  white  flowers. 

A  warm  house  partly  used  as  a  stove  and  partly, 
filled  v/ith  a  collection  of  Orchids  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  augmented,  comes  next  the  Palm 
house.  So  far  the  Cypripediums  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  we  noted  fine  varieties  of  C.  super- 
biens,  C.  Lawrencianum,  C.  Stonei,  and  C.  barba- 
tum  in  bloom.  The  huge  flowered  Cycnoches 
chlorochilum,  the  beautiful  Phaius  Humblotii,  the 
fragrant  Odontoglossum  citrinum,  the  richly 
blotched  Stanhopea  Wardii  and  the  beautiful 
Ornithocephalus  grandiflorum  are  all  flowering,  and 


with  exception  of  the  Phaius  are  suspended  from  the 
roof.  On  the  central  stage  of  this  house  are  various 
stove  plants  amongst  which  we  noted  Sanchesia 
nobilis,  Alocasia  Sanderiana,  Caladiums,  Begonias, 
Dracaenas  and  the  purple  leaved  Bromeliad 
named  Karatas  excellens. 

The  succulent  house  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
the  odd  or  curious  things  from  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  high  roofed  house  with  a  hip  on  each 
side  as  in  the  case  of  the  Palm  house,  and  as  high. 
Its  height  is  absolutely  necessary  for  several  plants 
including  Cereus  hexagonus  20ft.  to  23ft.  high  and 
the  Old  Man  Cactus,  equally  tall,  are  almost  touching 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  A  spgcies  of  Xanthorhoer  has 
leaves  about  7ft.  long  and  ^in.  wide.  A  fine  plant  of 
Dasylirion  robustum  flowered  in  1889  with  a  flower 
stem  18J  ft.  high.  The  specimen  of  D.  latifolium  is 
as  fine  as  it  is  rare.  There  are  also  large  plants  o^ 
U.  acrotrichum  and  D.  glaucophyllum.  Beaucarnea 
glauca  is  12ft.  to  13ft.  high,  and  B.  recurvata  8ft. 
Amongst  the  strange  forms  of  plant  life  are  specimens 
of  Mamillaria  cossa,  the  Bishop's  Mitre  (Echino- 
cactus  myriostigma),  also  E.  Wisliseni  with  horny 
hooked  spines,  and  Platycereus  ringens  having  zigzag 
purple,  bands  round  it. 

The  propagating  pit  stands  at  right  angles  jto  the  rest 
of  the  houses  and  is  occupied  with  seedlings,  cuttings, 
and  plants'  in  various  stages  of  progress.  It  is  a  low 
span-roofed  structure  in  two  compartments  and  in 
every  way  fitted  for  the  work  of  plant  increase.  The 
old  succulent  house  at  present  contains  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  and  must  have  proved  very  useful  as  a 
store  house  or  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  plants  during 
the  process  of  building  the  new  range.  The  conserva¬ 
tory  is  isolated,  and  stands  on  the  left  when  entering 
the  gardens  by  the  main  gate;  it  is  new,  bold,  and 
well  built.  At  present  it  contains  some  tall  Palms, 
Canna  iridiflora  Ehemanni,  Fuchsia  cordifolia,  F. 
fulgens,  Houttuynia  cordata,  Saxifraga  cuscutiformis. 
Begonia  Froebelli,  and  other  flowering  subjects. 

One  excellent  provision  of  all  these  new  houses  is 
that  two  tanks  have  been  constructed  under  each, 
capable  of  holding  400  to  600  gallons,  one  tank  for 
rain  water  and  the  other  to  be  filled  from  the  Cherwell 
by  means  of  an  Otto  gas  engine.  The  building  of 
these  houses  has  been  the  greatest  improvement 
effected  in  the  gardens  for  many  years,  and  the 
authorities  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  sign  of 
progress.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Baker,  the 
superintendent,  for  the  order  and  neatness  which 
already  prevails  everywhere  so  soon  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  houses. 

- - 


Late  French  Beans. 

Owing  to  the  long  spell  of  ungenial  weather  the  early 
sowings  of  these  have  made  but  slow  progress,  in 
fact,  growth  has  almost  been  at  a  standstill  for  the 
last  month,  and  unless  a  change  for  the  better  takes 
place  soon,  the  first  sowings  will  give  a  supply  of 
young  pods  till  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  the  frosts. 
We  may,  however,  after  such  an  unfavourable  time 
for  so  long,  get  it  hot  and  dry  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
in  which  case  the  forward  lots  particularly  in  the 
south  would  have  become  exhausted,  so  that  unless 
a  late  sowing  be  made  the  supply  would  run  short. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  prepared,  for  the  weather 
sometimes  keeps  open  till  the  latter  end  of  October, 
and  if  we  should  again  have  a  favourable  autumn,  as 
we  did  last  year,  sowings  made  now  would  be  found 
very  serviceable. 

We  have  sown  runner  Beans  as  late  as  the  second 
week  in  July,  from  which  an  abundance  of  fine  pods 
have  been  gathered  in  October  and  November. 
These  late  sowings  should  be  made  in  a  sheltered 
position  where  they  can  be  screened  from  the  cold 
north  and  east  winds.  When  the  runner  kinds  are 
sown  for  a  late  supply,  the  rows  should  run  north 
and  south  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  both  sides. 
There  are  also  other  advantages  gained  by  adopting 
this  plan,  for  as  the  wind  blows  more  frequently  from 
the  south  and  south-west  during  the  autumn  months, it 
has  not  such  a  direct  force  on  the  sides  of  the  rows. 
We  have  seen  them  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  just  as  they  were  coming  into 
bearing,  and  all  the  labour  that  had  been  spent  on 
them  thus  wasted. 

In  exposed  situations  the  tops  ought  to  be  pinched 
off  the  plants  when  they  are  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  ;  in  this 


way  there  is  less  risk  of  them  being  blown  about 
should  there  be  a  severe  storm.  Protection  could 
also  be  more  readily  given  in  case  of  frost.  When 
dwarf  kinds  are  grown  these  may  be  sown  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  August,  especially  if  spare  lights  can 
be  afforded  for  their  protection,  as  there  is  then  a 
greater  chance  of  success  should  the  autumn  be 
unfavourable,  for  if  the  plants  can  be  protected,  good 
pods  may  often  be  gathered  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
November  from  p’ants  that  were  sown  in  the  open 
and  as  they  remain  fresh  at  that  time  of  the  year  for 
several  days  after  being  gathered,  they  will  be  very 
serviceable.  Should  the  pi  ants  happen  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  frost  there  would  not  be  so  much  loss. 
Much  may  be  said  for  varieties,  there  are  but  few 
of  the  dwarf  kinds,  however,  for  the  open  ground  than 
Canadian  Wonder.  Last  season  we  grew  a  variety 
named  Sutton’s  Triumph,  and  this  we  considered  by 
far  the  best  dwarf  kind  we  had  ever  tried.  The  plants 
were  dwarf  and  compact,  well  covered  with  pods 
that  were  thick  and  fleshy,  more  after  the  stamp  of  a 
runner  Bean  than  a  dwarf.  Unfortunately  the  seed 
of  this  variety  is  scarce,  and  could  not  be  procured 
this  season  or  we  should  have  given  it  another 
trial. 

When  sowing  do  not  try  to  grow  too  many  plants, 
be  content  rather  to  have  a  few  and  do  them  well,  as 
there  is  far  more  profit  in  so  doing.  If  they  are 
intended  to  be  covered  with  lights  sow  in  rows  from 
a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  apart  according  to  the  variety, 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin  to  a  distance 
of  9  ins.  in  the  rows  ;  it  is  far  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  having  the  plants  too  thin  than  too  thick, 
for  if  the  latter  be  adopted  and  the  autumn  be  wet, 
there  is  but  a  poor  chance  of  the  flowers  getting  dry, 
the  consequence  being  plenty  of  foliage  with  but  few 
pods. 

Colewopts. 

Nice  crisps  hearts  of  these  are  very  acceptable  when 
other  green  crops  have  either  got  cut  down  or  are 
running  short.  If  a  sowing  be  made  now  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  in  August.  A 
piece  of  ground  from  which  Potatos  have  been  lifted 
will  suit  them  well.  If  put  a  foot  apart  each  way  it 
is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of  food  may  be  had 
from  a  small  space.  They  well  repay  for  the  trouble 
bestowed  on  them,  for,  being  so  hardy,  they  do  not 
suffer  should  there  be  a  severe  winter,  neither  do  they 
soon  become  tough  if  over  grown. 

Oni  n  ;  The  Queen. 

This  variety  is  often  recommended  to  be  sown  for 
pickling  purposes  on  account  of  its  small  size.  For 
years  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  a  breadth 
in  the  autumn  or  rather  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  transplanting  them  in  September  on  a  piece  of 
well-prepared  ground  for  spring  use.  Last  season, 
owing  to  the  weather  being  so  dry,  they  formed  bulBs 
about  the  size  of  marbles  before  being  transplanted. 
We,  however,  put  them  out  in  the  usual  way  and 
have  been  well  repaid  this  spring  by  a  useful  crop  of 
fine  bulbs.  They  were  ready  for  use  before  those 
in  the  store  room  were  finished,  and,  by  the  end  of 
May,  some  of  them  had  attained  a  large  size,  being 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  over  a  pound 
each.  The  bulbs  are  very  flat,  otherwise  if  grown 
to  that  size  they  ought  to  weigh  considerably  more. 
We  plant  about  three  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
allowing  a  space  of  15  ins.  between  the  rows,  and 
when  ready  for  use  draw  each  other  plant ;  in  this 
way  those  left  have  more  room  to  grow,  and  thus 
attain  a  larger  size. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

Radis  :  Veitch’s  Ever  Tender. 

The  fault  with  a  great  many  of  the  rapidly  growing 
Radishes  is  that  they  get  spongy  and  more  or  less 
hollow  in  the  centre  after  they  attain  slightly  over  a 
certain  size.  It  is  claimed  for  this  variety  that  it 
keeps  solid,  whatever  its  size;  but  of  course  no  one 
would  wish  to  use  it  or  even  keep  it  after  attaining  a 
bulky  size.  When  gathered  about  the  size  of 
marbles  or  a  medium-sized  Gooseberry,  the  tubers 
make  very  tender  and  delicate  eating,  without  the  pun¬ 
gency  that  becomes  disagreeable  when  too  strong. 
The  tuber  is  perfectly  globular  with  a  small  tap  root, 
and  is  deep  red  fading  to  white  or  nearly  so  at  the 
base,  close  to  the  tap  root.  J.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq., 
Inglenook,  Bellaggio,  has  tried  a  great  many  varieties 
of  Radishes,  but  has  found  none  to  equal  the  qualities 
of  that  under  notice.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  one  English  catalogue,  namely  that  of 
Messrs.  Robert  'Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  from  whom 
Mr.  Stogdon  obtained  the  seed. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  undermentioned  Orchids  were  certificated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  i2th  inst. 

Bifrenaria  tyrianthina. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  moderately  dwarf 
growing  species  are  of  a  dull  rosy  purple.  The  lip 
on  the  contrary  is  more  distinctive  and  striped  with 
deep  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  L’ Horticulture  Internationale, 
Brussels. 

Odontoglossun  sceptrum  leopardinum, 

Nov.  sub.  var. 

The  specific  name  of  this  is  O.  luteo-purpureum,  of 
which  the  variety  sceptrum  has  long  been  known  for 
its  medium  sized  round  flowers.  Of  recent  years  many 
fine  varieties  have  turned  up  with  larger  and  more 
richly  coloured  flowers.  The  sub-variety  under 
notice  is  characterised  by  its  large  and  richly  spotted 
flowers.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  ^Staffs. 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum  aureum,  Nov.  sub.  var. 
The  ground  colour  of  this  sub-variety  of  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  is  rich  yellow,  and  all  the  segments  are 
richly  spotted  with  brown.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Wiickeanum  grandis,  Nov.  var. 
O.  WiLKEANUM  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between 
O.  crispum  and  O.  luteo-purpureum,  the  latter 
showing  its  influence  chiefly  in  colour.  The  lanceo¬ 
late  sepals  and  ovate  serrate  petals  are  yellow,  with 
more  numerous  rich  brown  blotches  than  in  the 
type.  The  lip  is  shaped  like  that  of  O.  crispum,  and 
has  a  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  veratrifolium. 

This  is  a  species  of  the  New  Guinea  type  of  Den¬ 
drobium,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  new  species.  The 
stems  are  tall  with  broad  leaves,  and  erect  racemes 
of  bloom  are  given  off  towards  the  top.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size  and  pretty  on  account  of  their 
clear  and  light  colours.  The  oblong  sepals  are 
undulated  and  pure  white ;  and  the  spathulate 
petals  have  a  half  twist  in  the  middle  and  pale, 
creamy  white.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  pale, 
dull  purple,  striated  with  cream  at  the  base ;  the 
middle  lobe  is  nearly  orbicular,  mucronate,  wavy 
and  rosy  mauve ;  the  elevated  disc  has  five,  purple- 
edged  ridges  which  are  considerably  elevated  at  the 
centre  of  the  middle  lobe  where  they  terminate. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq. 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Masdevallia  calura. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  a  blackish  choco¬ 
late  hue,  with  a  cylindrical  and  bent  tube.  The 
free  portion  of  the  upper  sepal  is  triangular,  with  an 
orange-yellow  tail  ij  in.  to  2  in.  long.  The  oval- 
oblong,  reflexed,  lateral  sepals  have  similarly 
coloured  tails  ;  and  to  this  doubtless  the  specific 
name  is  due.  Botanical  Certificate!  Exhibited  by 
R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  H.  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber  •veil. 

Pleurothallis  Loddigesii. 

The  slender  stems  of  this  species  bear  twin  racemes 
of  flowers  as  a  rule  at  the  base  of  the  lanceolate 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  very  numerous, 
with  a  pale  green  tube,  and  three  short,  oblong, 
deep  brown  segments.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 

Cattleya  gigas  flowering  from  the 
rhizomes. 

Mr.  W.  Challis,  17,  Springdale  Road,  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton,  writes  ; — "I  have  under  my  care  a  plant  of 
Cattleya  gigas  which  started  to  grow  in  the  usual 
way,  but  after  making  about  an  inch  or  so  of  growth 
altered  its  mind  and  threw  from  the  point  of  the  new 
growth  a  flower  spike  with  three  flowers,  which 
have  opened  to-day.  Is  not  this  rather  out  of  the 
common  ?  I  have  never  had  one  do  so  before.”  We 
have  heard  of  C.  gigas  flowering  from  the  rhizomes 
once  before,  but  did  not  see  the  plant.  C.  Walker- 
iana  and  its  variety  nobilior  constantly  do  so. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3S. ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


A  Two-lipped  Cattleya. 

Recently  we  received  a  flower  of  Cattleya 
Mendelii  from  Mr.  H.  Chapman,  gardener  to  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell, 
It  had  behaved  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Practi¬ 
cally  it  consisted  of  four  segments  only,  and  whether 
the  missing  ones  were  amalgamated  with  those  that 
remained  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  The 
posterior  sepal  was  larger  than  the  anterior  one,  a 
fact  that  offered  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the  latter 
consisted  of  what  should  have  been  two  lateral  sepals 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  segments,  however,  were  two  large  organs  in 
the  position  of  petals,  that  is,  right  and  left  of  the 
axis  of  the  flower.  The  upper  edge  of  each  of  these 
segments  resembled  petals  in  form  and  colour,  but 
the  contiguous  halves  of  the  same,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  represented  two  half  lips.  They  could  not 
have  consisted  of  one  lip  divided  down  the  middle, 
because  the  two  edges  were  turned  towards  instead 
of  away  from  one  another,  and  the  position  of  their 
bases  was  distinctly  lateral.  The  inference  is  that 
the  whole  flower  was  imperfect  in  its  early  stages 
for  one  reason  or  another,  that  four  instead  of  six 
segments  were  produced,  one  sepal  and  lip  being 
missing,  and  that  the  petals  both  attempted  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  lip.  In  short  it  was  a 
case  of  reduction  of  parts  and  of  peloria. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri. 

This  beautiful  Cattleya  always  maintains  its  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  is  likely  to  do  for  many  years  to  come. 
A  flower  of  it  was  sent  the  other  day  from  Mr.  R. 
Hinde,  gardener  to  M.  Wells,  Esq.,  Brooklands, 
Sale.  The  whole  bloom  is  pure  white  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  bifid  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
which  forms  a  band  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
tube.  The  petals  are  slightly  crisped  and  finely 
toothed,  but  the  deeply  bifid  lip  is  undulated, 
crisped,  and  also  dentate  at  the  edges.  The  variety 
was  originally  introduced  from  Caraccas  in  1851, 
and  is  by  no  means  very  common  yet,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  rather  scarce,  choice,  and  valu¬ 
able.  The  plant  from  which  the  flower  was  cut 
was  bought  at  Pickering  Lodge,  and  is  the  same 
specimen  that  the  late  Mr.  Hardy  bought  at  Mr. 
Wrigley’s  sale  at  Preston.  Thus  it  already  has  a 
history,  and  has  been  under  the  care  of  several 
cultivators. 

A  Wonderful  Specimen  Orchid. 

”  What  !  ”  said  an  Orchid  grower  to  me,  yesterday, 
”  a  Nanodes  Medusae  2  ft.  across  !  It  seems  almost 
incredible,”  And  yet  the  statement  is  under  the 
truth,  for  the  basket  is  2  ft.  across  and  the  plant 
laps  over,  so  is  actually  above  the  measurement 
given.  I  h.we  known  the  plant  for  years,  and 
watched  its  progress  with  wonder  and  delight.  It  is 
in  the  collection  of  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald 
House,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  any  enthusiastic 
grower.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  and  counted  the 
flowers  and  growths.  There  were  upwards  of  forty 
blooms  showing,  and  those  open  were  very  large, 
and  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  growths, 
much  stouter  and  stronger  than  one  generally  sees. 
This  unique  specimen  is  growing  in  a  cool  house, 
and  has  been  in  the  same  place  for  years. — Alfred, 
Outram  F.R.H.S. 

A  floriferous  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  great  perfection  to 
which  Odontoglossum  crispum  can  be  grown  from 
imported  bulbs  came  under  my  notice  the  other  day 
in  the  collection  of  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Main  Street, 
Newmilns,  N.B.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Campbell 
purchased  an  imported  piece  of  O.  crispum  for  the 
small  sum  of  5s.,  and  each  consecutive  year  since  it 
has  made  a  great  improvement  on  the  previous 
growths,  until  the  home-grown  bulbs  have  attained 
to  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  original  imported 
ones ;  and  the  plant  now  carries  no  less  than  nine 
spikes,  with  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  six 
large  and  well  formed  flowers.  The  specimen  must 
be  seen  to  get  any  real  idea  of  its  beauty,  but  I 
thought  its  existence  worth  recording.  This  is  also 
not  the  only  remarkable  example  of  this  enthusiastic 
amateur’s  skill  to  be  seen  in  his  collection. — 

r.jic _ 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower’s  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A. 

Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  information  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture, .together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
Svo.  5  by7j),price2s.  6d.;  post  free,  2S.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


®l^amnR0  fcom 
of  Stienm,. 

Ca.pital  Letters  for  Specific  Names.  —  In 
writing  the  names  of  plants  nothing  gives  more 
trouble,  perhaps,  if  one  wishes  to  write  correctly, 
than  to  know  when  to  use  a  capital  letter  for  the 
specific  name.  Some  use  a  capital  letter  in  every 
case,  both  for  the  generic  and  specific  names,  while 
others  use  a  small  letter  to  commence  the  word  in 
both  cases.  Between  these  extremes  we  find  all 
sorts  of  method  or  lack  of  method  adopted.  To  be 
correct  in  every  case  implies  that  the  writer  must 
possess  a  fairly  exhaustive  knowledge  of  botany. 
For  garden  purposes  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whether  a  capital  or  a 
small  letter  is  employed  in  any  case.  Tha't  view  is, 
however,  erroneous,  as  every  word  that  requires  a 
capital  letter  has  a  significance  of  its  own,  and  con¬ 
veys  to  the  intelligent  student  what  a  small  one 
could  not.  Another  fact  is  that  correctly-written 
garden  labels  furnish  object  lessons  to  all  young  be¬ 
ginners  eager  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  All  that  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  botany  ;  but  that  science  is  in¬ 
tended  to  simplify  and  elucidate  the  history  and 
science  of  plant  life  in  general,  so  that  all  should 
learn,  with  a  view  to  lift  the  status  of  horticulture 
and  horticulturists.  Plant  culture  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  educate 
the  mass,  at  least  all  who  write  or  publish  plant  names, 
or  give  names  to  new  ones,  the  glaring  mistakes  we 
frequently  witness  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
while  all  would  understand  each  other  better,  and 
make  fewer  errors  in  the  transmission  of  the  plants 
asked  for.  At  least  we  hope  that  the  education  at 
the  command  of  all  who  care  to  take  advantage  of 
it  will  tend  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  plant  life 
and  to  better  the  profession  generally. 

Rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  Letters. — The 
rules  are  pretty  numerous  ;  we  could  wish  they  were 
fewer.  The  application  of  the  rules  is  a  more  difficult 
matter,  but  not  insurmountable.  Commemorative 
names  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  when  the 
genitive  case  of  the  latinised  name  is  employed, 
thus  : — Rhododendron  Thomson!,  R.  Shepberdii,  R. 
Wightii,  &c.  This  translated  into  English  means 
Thomson’s,  Shepherd’s,  and  Wight’s  Rhododendron. 
Supposing  in  latinising  those  names  we  change 
them  into  adjectives,  then  we  should  write  R. 
thomsonianum,  R.  shepherdianum,  and  R. 
wightianum,  meaning  the  Thomsonian,  the 
Shepherdian  and  the  Wightian  Rhododendrons. 
In  this  case  a  capital  letter  should  not  be  used  in 
Latin.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  induce  writers 
of  any  class  to  adopt  this  correction  ;  but  it  will  be 
an  error  in  orthography  until  the  method  is  adopted. 
A  similar  case  occurs  where  the  name  of  a  place  is 
latinised,  such  as  Primula  sinensis,  P.  sikkimensis, 
and  Wistaria  sinensis,  meaning  the  Chinese  and  ths 
Sikkim  Primula,  and  the  Chinese  Wistaria.  No 
capital  letters  should  be  used  in  these  cases,  although 
many  writers  persist  in  employing  them,  especially 
when  giving  names  to  new  Orchids.  Yet  the  same 
writers  would  make  no  objection  to  the  use  of  small 
letters  in  the  case  of  Geranium  pyrenaicum. 
Primula  japonica,  P.  altaica,  P.  davurica,  P.  denti- 
culata  cashmiriana,  P.  viscosa  pedemontana,  &c., 
although  those  plants  are  all  named  from  the  places 
whence  they  come.  The  rule  is  that  when  the  word 
employed  as  a  specific  name  is  an  adjective,  it 
should  commence  with  a  small  letter.  Thus  we  use 
a  noun  in  the  case  of  Primula  Allioni,  meaning 
Allioni’s  Primula  ;  but  an  adjective  in  P.  clusiana, 
meaning  the  Clusian  Primula.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
case  of  plants  named  after  a  lady.  Thus  we  say 
Cypripedium  Hookerae,  or  Lady  Hooker’s  Cypripe- 
dium  ;  Rosa  Banksiae,  or  Lady  Bank’s  Rose  ;  and 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae,  or  Mrs.  Sander’s 
Cypripedium.  The  rule  for  the  capital  letter 
applies  here  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  above  rules  can  be  understood  and  applied 
by  any  intelligent  gardener  who  has  but  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  Latin  ;  but  there  are  others  which 
require  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  to  be 
able  to  apply  them  properly  implies  a  previous 
knowledge  of  their  history,  or  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  a  history.  As  the  science  of 
botany  progressed,  it  was  discovered  that  many 
plants  receiving  separate  names  were  not  generically 
distinct  from  allied  ones,  so  that  they  are  now  classed 
under  the  proper  genus  retaining  the  old  generic 
name  as  the  specific  one,  using  a  capital  lettir  to 
indicate  the  same.  Thus,  Betonica  officinalis  is  now 
Stachys  Betonica ;  Specularia  speculum  is  Cam¬ 
panula  Specularia ;  Clinopodium  vulgare  is  Cala- 
mintha  Clinopodium  ;  Conyza  squarrosa  is  Inula 
Conyza  ;  and  instances  might  be  multiplied.  Names 
used  by  the  old  herbalists  have  been  adopted  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  species.  Thus,  Virga  aurea,  the  Golden  Rod, 
has  become  Solidago  Virgaurea  ;  Wild  Chamomile  is 
Matricaria  Chamomilla ;  the  Milfoil  is  Achillea 
Millefolium,  &c.  Native  names  are  often  adopted  to 
indicate  a  species,  or  variety,  commencing  it  with  a 
capital  letter,  thus  Pyrus  spectabilis  Ksido,  P. 
Toringo,  P.  Toringo  Ringo,  and  so  on.  The  field  of 
plant  names  is  full  of  similar  instances  to  the  above. 
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National  Ro  e  Society. 

The  first  Rose  show  of  the  season,  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  was  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  what  is 
to  follow  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  a  particularly 
brilliant  season.  It  showed  us  that  the  Colchester 
growers,  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Frank  Cant,  with 
hybrid  perpetuals,  and  Mr.  George  Prince,  of 
Oxford  with  Teas,  were  once  more  in  form,  but  not 
much  more  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  different 
exhibitors. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  two  dozen  single 
blooms  of  H.  P.'s,  the  awards  went  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant  in  the  order  named, 
the  first  named  having  very  good  blooms  of  Thomas 
Mills,  Etienne  Levet,  General  Jacquiminot,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Her  Majesty,  Gustave 
Peganean,  Annie  Laxton,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  &c. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs,  the  premier 
award  went  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Gustave 
Piganean,  Madame  Lacharme,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie 
Baumann,  Madame  Marie  Cointett,  &c.,  and  the 
second  award  was  taken  by  R.  L.  Knight,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne.  The  best  twenty-four  trebles  also 
came  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  being 
second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third,  the  leading 
blooms  shown  by  the  first-named  being  of  Etienne 
Levet,  Gustave  Piganean,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Captain  Hayward,  Marie  Baumann,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Cleopatra  Magna  Charta,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner,  &c. 

Mr.  George  Prince  was  in  fine  form  with  Teas  and 
was  well  first  in  several  classes.  In  his  twenty-four 
singles  he  had  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Cleopatra,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Madame  Cusin,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  Innocente  Pirola  and  Madame  Lam¬ 
bert.  His  twenty-four  trebles  were  exceedingly 
good,  and  included  a  trio  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
that  would  be  hard  to  beat  at  any  time,  fine  deep 
blooms  of  a  rich  saffron  yellow  colour.  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Cleopatra,  Amazone,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Marechal  Niel,  Rubens,  etc.  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  was  second  in  both  classes.  With  twelve  blooms 
of  any  one  Tea,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  first  with  a  box 
of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  which  was  the  bright 
particular  feature  of  the  show,  and  with  six  blooms 
of  the  same  variety  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Berners  also 
secured  a  premier  award.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  had  the  best  dozen  single 
Teas  ;  and  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  the  best 
two  dozen. 

The  Southern  Pink  Society. 

The  Southern  lovers  of  the  the  sweet-smelling  Pink 
who  promoted  the  .show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday  had  much  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  the  results  of  their  efforts,  for  although  their 
were  only  four  competitions,  their  combined  con¬ 
tributions  made  a  representative  and  interesting 
little  display  for  the  season,  and  it  is  so  long  since 
we  have  seen  even  a  decent  stand  of  blooms  of  the 
laced  varieties  at  a  London  Show,  we  are  not  with, 
out  hope  that  another  year's  work  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  will  lead  to  a  more  extended  display,  and 
be  the  means  of  encouraging  amateurs  once  more  to 
take  these  charming  flowers  in  hand. 

The  best  twelve  laced  Pinks  came  from  Mr 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  and  consisted  of  Boiard, 
Zoe,  Device,  Captivation,  Bessie,  Maggie,  Lustre, 
Princess  Louise,  Eurydice,  and  two  seedlings.  Mr. 
F.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill.  Bath,  who  was  second, 
had  Boiard,  Modesty,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Mrs  B.  Wynne, 
Robert  Stafford,  John  Dorrington,  Prince  Frederick, 
Fred  Hooper,  Rosey  Morn,  Henry  Hooper,  and  two 
seedlings.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton 
was  third.  With  twelve  laced  blooms,  not  less  than 
six  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  also  first,  showing 
Princess  Louise,  Bessie,  Lustre,  Zoe,  Boiard,  The 
Rector,  Emerald,  Device,  etc.  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper 
who  was  again  second,  had  Boiard,  Modesty, 
Victory,  Rosy  Morn,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  etc.  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  was  third.  Mr.  Turner  had  also  the  best 
six  blooms  distinct  in  Princess  Louise,  Boiard, 
Device,  Bertha,  and  two  seedlings.  Mr.  Fred 
Hooper  being  here  again  second  and  Mr.  Ladhams 
third,  the  former  having  Boiard,  Modesty,  Ne  Plus 


Ultra,  Victoria,  Rosy  Morn,  and  a  seedling.  The 
same  exhibitors  also  secured  the  awards  in  the 
order  named  for  six  blooms,  not  less  than  three 
dissimilar.  In  the  single  bloom  classes  Mr.  Turner 
secured  all  the  prizes  for  purple  laced  varieties  with 
Device,  a  seedling  and  Zoe,  and  was  second  for  red 
laced  with  Boiard,  Mr.  Hooper  being  first  and  third 
with  Boiard  and  Bertram.  Mr.  Hooper  took  the 
premier  award  for  three  blooms  of  a  seedling  laced 
variety,  not  in  commerce,  .with  Mrs.  B.  Wynne  a 
very  promising,  bright  heavily  laced  red  ;  and  the 
premiers  both  \xent  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Device, 
purple,  and  Boiard,  red. 

^  The  border  varieties  were  again  a  prominent 
feature,  and  in  this  section  "Mr,  B.  Ladhams'  well 
held  his  own.  His  first  prize  collection  of  a  dozen 
bunches  were  exceedingly  good  and  well  set  up,  and 
included  such  sorts  as  Charles,  Queen  of  the  South, 
Lizzie  Duval,  Her  Majesty,  Ellen  Homewood  Mac- 
crome,  Ernest  Ladhams  &c.  Mr.  Fred  Hooper  was 
second  with  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Blue  Gown, 
Louisa  White,  Mrs.  Martin  Sutton,  and  Mrs.  Lakin  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  who  was 
third,  had  Juno,  Delight,  Rosy  Circle,  Venus,  Alba 
Magna,  Clove  Pink,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCorrie. 
With  six  bunches  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  was  also  first, 
showing  Charles,  Ernest  Ladhams,  Jane  Duval, 
Queen  of  the. South,  &c.  Mr.  Hooper  being  second, 
and  Mr.  R.  Dean  third.  The  same  exhibitors  also 
secured  the  awards  with  single  bunches  of  any 
coloured  variety,  and  in  the  same  order,  the  winning 
varieties  being  Ernest  Ladhams,  Blue  Gown,  and 
Annie  Bolton.  The  best  bunch  of  a  white  variety 
came  from  Mr.  Turner,  an  exceedingly  fine  set  of 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty;  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  being 
second  with  the  same  sterling  variety  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean  third  with  the  very  neat  Snowflake.  Mr. 
Ladhams  and  Mr.  Dean  also  materially  helped  the 
show  with  contributions  of  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tions. 

Scottish  Pansy  Society. 

The  jubilee  show  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  was 
held  on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  in  the  Oddfellows' 
Hall,  Edinburgh.  The  adverse  weather  during  the 
last  few  weeks  was  rather  unfortunate  for  the  com¬ 
petitors,  and  must  have  given  many  of  them  con¬ 
siderable  pain  and  trouble,  and  probably  kept  a  few 
exhibitors  from  coming  forward  ;  but  no  evidence 
was  visible  to  lead  one  to  these  conclusions,  for  on 
every  hand  the  excellences  of  the  exhibits  were  a 
march  forward  on  the  former  shows,  while  the  dis¬ 
play  and  general  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  re¬ 
flected  very  high  credit  upon  the  committee,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  visitors.  The  superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  show  were  Mr.  William  Mackinnon, 
secretary,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  William 
Welch.  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  sent  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Violas  fcr  exhibition  only,  and  they  also  sent 
a  number  of  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  halt. 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  also  sent  a  lot  of  plants 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  fancy  Pansies  took  the 
lead  for  numbers,  while  the  show  Pansies,  though 
not  so  numerical,  were  exceedingly  fine  and  meri¬ 
torious.  Violas,  as  usual,  were  staged  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  made  a  most  attractive  display.  To  us  it 
was  rather  remarkable  to  note  the  different  far-away 
corners  from  which  the  majority  of  exhibitors 
comes,  and  how  few  of  the  stars  around  the  city  in 
which  the  show  was  held  made  an  appearance. 
What  may  be  the  reason  of  this  apathy  we 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  suffice  it  that  the 
Society  has  to  be  congratulated  in  its  very 
meritorious  exhibition.  The  enthusiasm  of  its 
members,  from  what  we  know,  is  highly  commend¬ 
able,  and  we  regret  we  have  not  space  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  prize-takers,  but  we  note  that  in  the 
nurserymen's  class,  Mr.  Irvine,  Tignabruaich,  Mr. 
John  Smellie,  Busby,  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyrei 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co., 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Lester,  Rothesay,  all  secured 
winning  tickets  ;  and  in  the  gardeners'  class,  Mr.  A. 
Borrowman,  Beeslack,  took  the  lead  with  show 
Pansies,  while  Mr.  J.  Lyon,  Greenhall,  was  second 
with  fancies.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  given  to 
Mr.  A.  Reid,  Urie  House,  Stonehaven,  and  the 
President's  prize,  given  to  the  winner  of  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes,  went  to  Mr.  A.  Borrowman. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Melville  Hotel  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird, 
the  president,  in  the  chair  ;  after  which,  the  officials 
and  judges  were  photographed  in  a  group  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  jubilee  show. 


Carnation  Seedling. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick, 
sends  us  a  seedling  tree  Carnation,  but  without 
name.  He  says  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  one 
that  has  come  to  stay,  but  intends  to  test  it  still 
further  before  sending  it  out  to  seek  its  fortune  in  the 
gardens  of  the  many.  Of  the  habit  of  the  plant  we 
can  say  nothing,  but  Mr.  Forbes  is  well  able  to  judge 
of  that  himself.  The  flower  jtself  is  certainly 
admirable  ;  the  calyx  is  long,  well  formed,  and  not 
so  liable  to  split  as  if  short  and  rounded  like  that  of 
many  popular  kinds.  Though  perfectly  full,  the 
flower  is  by  no  means  overcrowded  with  petals  ;  each 
of  the  latter  is  broad,  rounded,  almost  entire  at  the 
margins,  slightly  incurved,  at  least  by  the  time  we 
received  the  flower,  and  of  a  uniform  bright  scarlet. 
The  variety  is  distinctly  fragrant  though  not  power¬ 
fully  so,  and  produces  buds  of  large  size  and  freely. 
Should  it  succeed  well  in  winter  it  must,  in  time, 
become  popular  on  account  of  its  bright  and  pleasing 
colour,  which  is  scarlet,  and  neither  red  nor  crim¬ 
son. 

- - 

HIBISCUS  TRIONUM. 

The  Bladder  Ketmia  (Hibiscus  Trionum),  more 
commonly  known  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
H.  africanus,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
annuals  we  have,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  neglected.  Possibly,  as  it  does  not 
readily  submit  to  the  same  treatment  accorded  to 
other  hardy  annuals,  it  gets  passed  over  and  left  out 
of  their  seed  orders  by  gardeners  as  being  too  miffy 
a  subject  to  be  troubled  with.  On  warm  light  soils 
we  have  had  it  do  splendidly  treated  as  an  hardy 
annual,  and  sown  with  other  like  subjects  where  it  is 
to  remain,  thinning  the  plants  out  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
apart ;  but  in  stiffer  colder  soils  the  seeds  will  often 
in  wet  seasons  rot  in  the  ground.  Those  so  circum¬ 
stanced  should  sow  it  in  4-in.  pots  in  a  greenhouse 
or  warm  frame,  and  thin  out  to  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  pot  and  plant  out  during  May — early  in  the 
month  if  suitable  weather  prevails,  if  not  defer  it  for 
a  week  or  two.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  take  over  a  subject  of  this  character,  but 
in  my  estimation  it  is  the  most  beautiful  Hibiscus 
we  have,  not  excepting  the  varieties  of  H.  rosa- 
sinensis  with  all  their  dazzling  brilliancy  ;  but  while 
they  are  gorgeously  beautiful,  this  is  delicately  so, 
and  a  real  gem  among  flowers. —  IF.  B.  G. 

- - 

THE  WILD  POLYANTHA  ROSE. 

The  double  forms  have  been  grown  for  so  many 
years  in  preference  to  the  single  one,  that  the  latter 
has  been  lost  sight  of  until  recently,  when  it  began  to 
be  redistributed  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Rosi 
polyantha  simplex,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  single 
Polyantha  Rose.  The  proper  name  is  R.  multiflora 
or  the  many  flowered  Rose,  and  Polyantha  which 
means  the  same  thing  is  merely  a  garden  name.  It 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  is  very  distinct 
from  the  China  Rose,  and  unfortunately  blooms  only 
once  during  summer.  By  hybridising  it  with  the  last 
named  it  is  possible  to  convert  it  into  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  white  and  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Bramble.  The  profusion  with 
which  they  are  produced  all  along  the  last  year's 
wood  is  something  remarkable,  and  their  fragrance 
delicious.  The  habit  of  the  plant  enables  it  to  be 
grown  as  an  isolated  bush  upon  the  lawn,  in  the 
shrubberies  or  upon  a  wall.  When  unsupported  in 
any  way  the  stems  assume  a  spreading  and  drooping 
habit,  well  calculated  to  show  off  the  flowers  to 
advantage.  When  the  stems  are  nailed  to  a  wall, 
the  short  side  branches  grow  outwards  and  display 
the  miniature  Roses  equally  well.  A  large  plant 
nailed  to  the  high  wall  is  now  in  its  glory  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  and  is  the  envy  of  all  be¬ 
holders.  It  covers  a  space  about  14ft.  or  15ft.  in 
height  by  8ft.  in  breadth.  May  it  be  long  before 
this  fine  garden  ornament  again  falls  into  neglect  and 
oblivion.  Much  improvement  might  still  be  effected 
by  hybridising  it  with  some  of  the  climbing  varieties 
of  R.  indica. 


Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  b ook  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  3s. ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardenins  World,  i,  Clement's 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
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HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

LuPiNUS  poLYPHYLLUs. — Most  of  the  cultivated 
species  of  Lupine  are  annuals,  but  L.  arboreus  is  a 
shrub,  and  a  few  are  perennials  including  that  under 
notice.  The  stems  vary  from  aft.  to  3ft.  or  more  in 
height,  according  to  conditions,  and  terminate  in  a 
long,  dense  raceme  of  blue  flowers  that  continue  to 
expand  from  thebdse  of  the  inflorescence,  upwards 
for  some  weeks.  Just  now  it  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  To  be  seen  at  its  best  the  plant  must  be 
grown  in  good  soil  and  allowed  to  attain  a  consider¬ 
able  size.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  of  a  plant  that  flowered  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Marshall,  Auchenraith, 
Bexley,  and  which  bore  sixty  racemes  of  bloom. 
That  is  the  style  in  which  this  showy  garden  plant 
should  be  grown. 

Geranium  armenum, 

—The  intense,  crimson 
red  flowers  of  this  species 
have  a  dark  zone  in  the 
centre,  and  become  very 
conspicuous  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  not  only 
by  reason  of  their  colour, 
but  also  by  their  size. 

The  plant  has  bold 
foliage  and  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  height  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  the  soil,  and 
the  season.  Some  speci¬ 
mens  flower  when  only  a 
foot  in  height,  but  others 
run  up  to  2jft. 

Geranium  cinereum. 

— In  this  case  the  plant 
is  more  suitable  for  the 
rockery  than  the  herba¬ 
ceous  border,  because  it 
grows  only  6  in.  high. 

The  leaves  are  five  to 
seven  lobed,  gray  with 
pubescence,  and  mostly 
spring  directly  from  the 
rootstock.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  pairs  on 
stalks  rising  from  the  base 
of  the  plant, and  are  large, 
pale  pink,  and  beautifully 
striped  with  red.  Increase 
is  very  slow  so  that  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  inserted 
in  pots  till  established. 

Dianthus  caesius.— 

The  Cheddar  Pink  in  the 
wild  state  produces  only 
one  flower  as  a  rule  upon 
a  stalk;  but  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  rich  soil,  and  prob¬ 
ably  seed  raising,  has 
caused  the  plant  to 
develop  much  more 
strongly,  so  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see 
two  and  three  or  even 
more  flowers  upon  a 
stem.  The  blooms  are 
delicately  scented  and  of 
a  beautiful  rosy  pink  hue. 

Lathyrus  Sibthorpii. — Of  the  several  species 
known  under  the  popular  name  of  Everlasting  Peas, 
that  under  notice  is  one  of  the  most  pretty  and  tfie 
first  to  flower.  The  leaves  consists  of  one  pair  of 
elliptic  leaflets  and  a  tendril.  The  nearest  ally  of 
this  species  is  probably  L.  rotundifolia,  but  that  has 
roundish  leaflets,  brick  red  flowers,  and  is  not  yet 
in  bloom.  The  flowers  of  L.  Sibthorpii  are  of  a 
beautiful,  rich  rose  hue,  but  the  earliest  ones  have 
given  rise  to  pods  of  some  size  and  the  plants  will 
soon  be  out  ot  bloom,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  young  and  rampantly  growing  ones.  The  species 
has  existed  many  years  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden  and  has  only  recently  been  brought  into 
notice.  Mr.  Baker  has  raised  many  seedlings  which 
have  proved  true  to  the  type. 

Achillea  mongolica. — When  not  in  bloom,  this 
Sneezewort  very  much  resembles  the  British  A. 
Ptarmica  in  stems,  foliage,  and  habit.  Twelve 
inches  is  the  usual  height  of  it  and  when  in  bloom 
it  is  seen  to  be  much  superior  to  our  native  plant. 


The  flowers  are  much  larger  with  pure  white  rays. 
The  plant  is  suitable  either  for  the  herbaceous 
border  or  the  rockwork. 

Anchusa  italica. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  a  good  plant  of 
this  Boragewort.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.,  and  branching  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
flowers  of  the  richest  blue,  and  which  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  our  native  A.  sempervirens. 
The  latter  is,  however,  pretty,  and  well  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  border.  Both  can  be  propagated  by 
division,  but  the  former  makes  better  plants  when 
raised  from  seed. 

Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena. — The  close 
heads  of  this  beautiful  and  chaste  Crucifer  make  a 
no  mean  substitute  for  Intermediate  Stocks  during 
the  early  part  of  summer.  In  a  cool  climate  or 


when  the  spring  happens  to  be  cool  with  a  fair 
supply  of  rain  the  panicles  or  racemes  of  bloom 
attain  their  best  development,  and  can  hardly  be 
excelled  for  their  purity.  The  cuttings  are  always 
very  short  and  give  most  satisfaction  when  put  singly 
in  thumb  pots  and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter. 

OuRisiA  cocciNEA. — The  tubular  scarlet  flowers 
of  this  uncommon  plant  are  very  pretty  during  the 
early  part  of  summer.  The  leaves  are  mostly  all 
radical  and  nearly  heart  shaped,  while  the  flower 
stem  is  only  12  in.  high.  The  plant  likes  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  is  grown  in  a  bog  by  the  side  of  some 
large  pieces  of  sandstone  by  J.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq.,  at 
Inglenook,  Bellaggio.  Wood  ashes  are  also  placed 
over  the  roots  of  the  plant  occasionally,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  one  reason  for  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  plants. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens.  — •  Several 
variations  have  already  occurred  in  this  beautiful 
border  or  rockwork  plant,  but  the  paler  the  flowers 


the  least  interesting  compared  with  the  glowing  red 
or  scarlet  of  the  typical  sort ;  cf  course,  white  and 
pink  forms  are  most  appreciated  when  grown  in 
association  with  the  type.  That  under  notice  has 
larger  flowers  than  usual,  and  of  the  customary  rich 
colour.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  may 
be  propagated  pretty  rapidly  by  means  of  cuttings. 

A  PRIVATE  PLANT  CATALOGUE. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Jenner  of  Easter  Duddingston 
Lodge,  Joppa,  near  Edinburgh,  commenced  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  grown  in  his 
wealthy  and  well  filled  garden  there,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  its  completion.  This  has  since  been 
accomplished,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of 
the  catalogue  printed  for  private  circulation.  The 
fact  that  it  contains  over  4,000  names  bears  eloquent 

testimony  to  the  lovewhich 
Mr.  Jenner  had  for  his 
garden, the  amount  of  time 
he  spent  in  it,  and  the 
outlay  which  it  must  have 
cost  him  to  furnish  it  in 
the  unsparing  way  in 
which  he  did  it.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
his  most  interesting  gar¬ 
den  some  sixyears  ago, and 
were  astonished  towitness 
the  marvellous  number  of 
plants  of  all  kinds,  but 
principally  hardy  and 
half  hardy,  which  he  had 
massed  together  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 
Some  of  them  we  noted 
we  hardly  expected  to  see 
in  the  open  ground  so  far 
north  ;  but  the  proximity 
of  the  garden  to  tha 
Firth  of  Forth  must  have 
exercised  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  relative 
hardiness  or  tenderness 
of  a  great  many  subjects. 
Anything  which  could  be 
planted  in  the  open  and 
brought  through  the 
winter  with  any  degree  of 
safety , found  a  home  there. 
The  garden  is  by  no 
means  a  large  one,  but 
well  filled  everywhere.  A 
set  of  narrow  frames  in  a 
sheltered  position  served 
to  protect  a  multitude  of 
Alpines,  many  of  which 
would  be  duplicates  of 
those  in  the  open  air. 

The  rockery  was  an 
interesting  feature  of  the 
place,  as  doubtless  it  is 
still.  The  garden  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  rela¬ 
tively  flat,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  build  up 
rocks  to  a  great  height;  the 
object  was  rather  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  undulating  and 
varied  scene,  where  diffe¬ 
rent  plants  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated.  Hardy  Ferns,  including  with 
few  exceptions  all  the  British  species,  as  well  as 
European  and  American  kinds,  so  long  as  they  would 
live  outside,  were  tended  with  great  care.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Kalmias,  Pieris,  and  other  members  of  the 
Heath  family,  hailing  largely  from  America,  were 
lavishly  planted  here  and  succeeded  well. 

Trees  as  well  as  shrubs  were  largely  planted,  so 
long  as  space  could  be  found  for  them.  Thirty-three 
species  and  varieties  of  Maple  are  recorded  in  the 
catalogue;  twenfy-six  Ivies,  twenty-four  Junipers, 
twenty-eight  Spruce  Firs,  thirty-eight  Pines,  includ¬ 
ing  the  rare  Pinus  aristata,  P.  monophylla,  and  P. 
australis,  and  fifty-seven  Rhododendrons,  mostly 
species,  with  a  few  of  their  varieties.  This  latter 
number  does  not  include  the  garden  hybrid  Rhodo¬ 
dendron.  There  were  thirty-six  species  of  Roses 
and  varieties  independently  of  a  large  collection  of 
hybrid  perpetuals.  Plagianthus  betulinus,  one  of 
the  Ribbon  Trees  of  New  Zealand,  is  hardly  ever  to 
be  seen  in  this  country,  yet  it  succeeds  well  and 
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flowers  in  the  open  at  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge. 
The  greenhouses  are  equally  well  stocked. 

Mr.  Chapman,  the  gardener,  deserves  credit 
for  the  way  in  which  he  keeps  this  extensive  and 
varied  collection  together  in  one  small  garden, 
under  similar  conditions  although  the  plants  are  so 
diverse.  The  catalogue  is  admirably  got  up  and  re¬ 
markably  free  from  errors  of  any  kind,  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  Mr.  Chapman  must  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  compilation  of  it  latterly.  It  runs  to  sixty-nine 
closely  printed  pages,  and  gives  the  botanical  name, 
the  family,  the  popular  name,  and  the  native  country 
of  all  the  plants  mentioned. 

- - 

ABOUT  ACHIMENES. 

The  value  of  Achimenes  to  those  who  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  space  at  command  in  which  to 
grow  plants  that  require  a  warm  temperature  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated,  for  a  well-flowered  batch 
of  them  is  one  of  the  best  floral  treats  of  the 
season.  A  special  recommendation  also  is  that, 
when  done  flowering,  they  can  be  stored  away  any¬ 
where  till  the  following  spring,  providing  that  they  are 
kept  dry  and  secure  from  frost,  rats,  and  mice.  These 
very  necessary  conditions  being  complied  with,  they 
may  remain  in  their  winter  quarters  without  a 
thought  or  care  till  the  month  of  March,  when  if 
wanted  to  flower  early  in  summer  some  of  them  may 
be  started,  and  others  at  intervals  of  a  month  or 
more,  till  the  end  of  June,  to  keep  up  a  succession 
till  late  in  the  autumn. 

They  delight  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  when 
growing,  and  when  in  flower  any  ordinary  green¬ 
house  temperature  will  suit  them  admirably  during 
the  summer  months,  and  if  well  attended  to  as  re¬ 
gards  watering,  will  last  in  full  beauty  for  a 
lengthened  time.  The  best  compost  for  them  is 
rough,  fibrous  peat  and  loam.  If  the  latter  is  heavy, 
one-third  of  loam  to  two-thirds  of  peat  should  be 
the  proportion,  but  if  light  and  turfy,  equal  propor¬ 
tions  will  be  about  right,  and  if  really  good  leaf  soil 
is  at  hand  add  some  of  it  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  silver  sand  to  keep  the  soil  free  and  open,  and 
as  they  require  copious  supplies  of  water  thorough 
good  drainage  must  be  given. 

The  best  way  of  starting  them  into  growth  is 

this  ; _ After  shaking  them  out  from  the  old  soil,  an 

operation  which  requires  some  care,  for  the  tubers 
are  easily  broken,  is  to  place  the  roots  into  small 
pots,  boxes,  or  pans,  according  to  the  stock  in  hand, 
in  finely  sifted  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand,  keeping 
them  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame  till  the  young  growths 
are  about  an  inch  long,  when  they  should  be 
separated  and  potted  up  into  the  pots  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  flower  in,  or  into  baskets  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  potted  into  6-in.  pots  ten  tubers  will  be  ample,  and 
in  potting  distribute  them  equally  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  only  give  a  slight  covering  of  soil  to 
commence  with,  because  they  will  do  better  by  having 
a  top  dressing  after  fresh  fibres  begin  to  form  at 
the  base  of  the  stems.  During  these  early  stages  of 
growth  a  temperature  between  55°  and  65°,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air,  is  most  essential  to 
their  well  being,  and  no  place  surpasses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  warm  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be  treated 
by  themselves,  and  have  the  requisite  attention.  Up 
to  the  end  of  April  they  will  generally  endure  all  the 
sunshine  we  get  favoured  with,  after  which 
shading  of  some  kind  must  be  provided,  as  they  are 
naturally  shade-loving  plants,  and  a  mat,  piece  of 
canvas,  or  similar  material,  must  be  thrown  over 
them  during  the  time  the  sun’s  rays  play  directly  on 
the  glass. 

During  the  summer  months  they  will  thrive 
splendidly  in  a  cold  frame  by  giving  them  a  good 
syringing  both  morning  and  evening  to  thoroughly 
moisten  their  foliage,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the 
place  they  are  standing  in.  The  damping  down  in 
the  afternoon  should  be  done  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  This  gives  every  advantage  that  can 
be  had  from  the  warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the 
shading  can  then  be  removed.  Those  grown  in  pots 
require  staking  before  coming  into  flower,  in  fact,  this 
is  best  done  when  they  are  not  more  than  4  or  5  in. 
in  height,  because  they  soon  get  into  a  disorderly 
condition,  and  if  neglected  too  long  the  flower  buds 
get  damaged  during  the  operation.  Nothing  for  this 
purpose  excels  privet  twigs,  as  these  if  cut  when 
matured  and  dried  are  very  durable  and  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
neater  or  more  natural. 


When  looking  at  baskets  of  Achimenes,  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  very  best  way  of  growing 
them,  for  although  very  beautiful  objects  when 
grown  in  either  pots  or  pans,  they  show  to  better 
advantage  when  grown  and  suspended  in  baskets. 
Their  natural  habit  is  to  droop,  and  when  suspended 
they  show  up  their  flowers  to  better  advantage  and 
have  a  more  graceful  appearance  than  when  formally 
shaked  out  as  they  must  be  when  grown  in  pots. 
Basin-shaped  wire  baskets  are  preferable  to  others. 
Line  these  with  moss  and  fill  them  with  the  same 
sort  of  soil  recommended  for  pot  culture,  then  make 
holes  through  the  wire  meshes  of  sufficient  size  and 
depth  into  the  soil  at  regular  distances  apart,  and 
hang  the  baskets  up  in  a  close  warm  place,  treating 
them  the  same  as  those  grown  in  pots  till  they  com¬ 
mence  to  flower,  when  cooler  and  dryer  quarters  will 
be  more  suitable. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  : — 

Admiration,  dwarf  and  free,  violet  magenta,  throat 
white. 

Beaumanii  caeruUa,  violet-blue,  white  throat  spotted 
with  purple. 

Celestial,  white,  large  flower,  slightly  tinged  violet- 
blue. 

Chelsoni,  dark  violet-blue,  very  floriferous,  and 
better  than  longiflora. 

Diamond,  larger  than  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  white 
ground,  beautifully  veined  lilac-purple. 

Harry  Williams,  vermilion-yellow  eye,  spotted 
carmine. 

Jaureguia  maxima,  very  large,  white,  slightly 
shaded  with  lilac. 

Margarita,  large,  pure  white. 

Masterpiece,  violet-rose,  with  white  centre. 

Sir  Treherne  Thomas,  large,  rosy-amaranth,  very 
free. 

Unique,  purple-magenta,  orange  eye,  dwarf. 

Patens  major,  clear  purple,  large  flower. 

Pygmea,  clear  red,  very  dwarf. — W.  B.  G. 

FREELANDS,  NEAR 

PERTH. 

There  is  at  the  -present  time  a  grand  display  of 
Odontoglossums  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  Freelands, 
Forgandenny,  near  Perth.  The  plants  are 
splendidly  grown,  the  varieties  good,  and  the  flowers 
extra-fine  in  size.  Some  of  the  O.  crispums  are 
carrying  eight  spikes,  and  a  form  of  O.  Pescatorei 
has  four  and  five.  There  are  considerably  more 
than  100  spikes  open,  and  they  are  beautifully 
grouped,  with  fine  specimens  dotted  here  and  there 
of  Masdevallias  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. 
Among  the  Masdevallias  are  well-formed,  clean 
plants  of  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Harryana,  M.  Ignea,  M. 
Sanderii,  many  with  three  and  four  dozen  expanded 
blooms  ;  and  a  grand  specimen  of  M.  Schlimii  has 
over  fifty  spikes,  many  with  seven  flowers  on  a  spike. 
A  quaint  but  very  telling  and  distinct  species.  There 
are  good  examples  of  the  curious  looking  M.  trochilus 
and  M.  bella,  and  the  pretty  M.  Shuttleworthii. 

In  addition  to  the  Odontoglots  named,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  useful  O.  Noezlianum  is  very  effective.  I 
have  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  this  brightly 
coloured  Orchid,  and  have  been  more  than  ever 
pleased  with  what  I  have  seen  of  it  this  year.  The 
plants  seen  at  Manchester  and  at  the  Temple  were 
very  conspicuous,  and  it  certainly  deserves  general 
cultivation.  Other  good  pieces  are  O.  cordatum, 
O.  cirrhosum,  O.  Hallii  with  nine  spikes,  and  many 
dark  coloured  forms  of  O.  (Miltonia)  vexillaria, 
with  Oncidium  macranthum,  all  help  to  swell  the 
display.  In  other  houses  are  fine  specimens  of 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  C.  Veitchii,  Demidoff 
var.,  C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  Schroderae,  C.  Stonei,  C. 
Curtisii,  very  fine;  C.  grande,  C.  barbatum  varieties, 
and  C.  Swanianum,  a  very  good  variety;  Vanda 
tricolor  and  V.  teres,  the  latter  flowering  freely ; 
Cattleya  Mossiae  var.  Schroderae,  and  some 
Laelias. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  owner  of  this  nice  collection, 
kindly  allows  visitors  to  walk  round  his  beautiful 
place,  and  no  doubt  in  so  doing  is  cultivating  a  taste 
in  the  district  for  Orchid  cultivation.  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  garden  at  Freelands  are  well  done  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  gardener,  Mr.  Sharp. 
— Alfred  Outram,  F.R.H.S. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.  By  J.  Birkenhead,  F.R.H.S.-— 
How  to  grew  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and 
cold  greenhouses  ;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling 
houses,  &c.  Price,  IS. ;  by  post,  is.  fid.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


FLOWERS:  COVENT  GARDEN.* 

When  asked  by  our  secretary  to  read  a  paper  on 
market  flowers,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  subject  so  likely 
to  interest  the  members  of  our  Horticultural  Club, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  decline  to  accede  to 
his  request.  The  after-dinner  discussion  and 
friendly  chat  on  such  an  occassion  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  horticultural  scientist  of  learned 
leisure,  and  his  more  mercantile  brothers  of  the 
nursery  and  seed  trade,  and  the  wholesale  market 
trade.  For  after  all,  what  are  the  advantages  of 
botanical  scientific  pursuits.  The  improvement  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  introduction  of  new  and 
inferior  varieties,  if  such  advantages  are  confined  to 
the  few,  and  not  appreciated  and  shared  by  the  many. 

It  is  only  through  such  a  channel  as  a  public 
market  offers  that  the  genuine  stamp  of  popular 
approval  can  be  obtained,  and  the  business  and 
commercial  value  of  any  fresh  articles  introduced 
for  public  supply  can  be  truly  tested.  One  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  advertisement  in 
the  world  so  powerful  for  a  really  good  article  as  its 
exhibition  on  a  grower’s  stand  side  by  side  with  its 
rivals. 

In  adding  my  mite  to  the  discussion  of  the  Club, 
it  will  be  a  novelty  for  you  to  have  a  paper  on 
flowers  from  one  who  does  not  possess  one  inch  of 
ground  on  which  to  grow  them,  and  even  if  he  had, 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed  where 
nothing  but  the  hardier  Palms  or  the  Aspidistra 
long  survive.  My  misfortune  in  this  respect  has 
not  diminished  my  old  love  for  them,  but  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps  made  me  more  keenly  observant 
as  to  how  we  poor  non-growing  public  are  supplied. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  that  there  will 
be  nothing  new  in  my  remarks — nothing  but  what 
each  and  every  member  can  easily  see  and  learn 
for  himself ;  hardly  anything  but  what  has  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  gardening  and  other  public 
press.  ■ 

I  have  often  been  interviewed  by  public  writers 
for  information  respecting  market  matters,  and  I 
have  not  only  given  them  every  information  correctly 
myself,  but  have  referred  them  to  growers  ard 
others,  who  could,  and  probably  would,  furnish 
them  with  particulars  and  details  beyond  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation.  Such  articles  upon 
market  flowers  as  those  of  Mr.  Gordon  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  such  inquiries,  supplemented  by  visits  to 
the  market  during  business  hours,  and  to  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  our  leading  producers.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  turn  back  and  give  a  brief  review  of 
the 

History  and  Growth  of  the  Market. 
Before  speaking  of  its  present  flower  supply  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  in  1828,  when  the  present 
regulating  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the 
market  is  managed  was  passed,  the  area  of  the 
chartered  market  was  divided  into  eight  different 
sections  for  various  purposes.  These  were  named 
after  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
varied  much  in  size.  Section  H,  the  smallest  and 
last,  was  the  portion  assigned  for  flowers;  it  con¬ 
tained  twelve  small  stands,  about  equal  to  one 
hundredth  of  the  market  area,  and  had  no  provision 
for  shelves,  or  other  method  of  exhibiting  the  goods, 
except  the  floor-space,  which  was  uncovered.  Such 
was  considered  sufficient  provision  for  the  wants  of 
that  time,  and  continued  so  for  many  years. 

The  growth  of  the  public  taste  for  flowers  is  a 
most  marked  illustration  of  the  advance  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Doubtless  many  causes  have 
worked  together  contributing  towards  it,  such  as — 

1.  The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes,  enabling  them  to  acquire  and 
indulge  in  more  refined  taste. 

2.  The  increase  of  London,  by  the  retirement  of 
its  more  prosperous  citizens  into  suburban  resi¬ 
dences,  with  gardens  and  conservatories  attached. 

3.  The  public  exhibitions,  and  the  shows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  doubtless  stimulated 
and  directed  public  taste. 

4.  The  spread  of  education  amongst  the  working 
classes  had  a  decided  tendency  to  create  amongst 
them  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

5.  The  migration  into  London  of  country  folk, 
who  regarded  a  window  plant  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  new  life  in  town  and  the  green  fields  of 
happy  memory  left  behind. 

*  A  Paper  read  at  the  Horticultural  Club. 
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6,  and  lastly.  The  fashion  of  the  times,  which  led 
people  to  beautify  and  adorn  their  tables  and  rooms 
with  floral  decorations  ;  and  also  to  express  affection 
and  regard  for  the  living,  and  esteem  and  respect 
for  the  dead  by  floral  offerings.  Even  the  revival 
of  ritualistic  ceremony  in  religious  worship  has  had 
its  share  in  contributing  to  a  general  demand  for 
flowers. 

Providing  for  the  Trade. 

And  how  has  this  gradually-increasing  trade  been 
provided  for  ?  In  1848  it  was  found  that  the  flower- 
stand,  section  H,  was  totally  inadequate  for  the 
then  trade.  It  had  already  begun  to  be  patent  to  a 
few  pioneer  growers,  that  a  public  want  required 
to  be  met,  and  a  rapid  increase  developed  itself.  No 
longer  was  it  possible  for  the  Church  porch,  and  the 
piazzas  round  the  market  square,  to  give  shelter 
to  the  improving  and  increasing  supply  of  plants. 

Then  arose  the  question  of  a  flower  market  pure 
and  simple.  It  happened  that  the  leases  of  certain 
houses  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  market  fell 
in  at  this  time,  and  after  an  experiment  the  first 
flower  market  was  built. 

This  increased  facility  for  the  trade  soon  had  the 
effect  of  still  further  stimulating  the  public  demand. 
As  plants  and  flowers  became  better  grown  and 
better  known,  they  became  better  appreciated,  and 
the  market  gave  still  further  signs  of  want  of 
space.  In  fact,  it  was  like  a  growing  youth  whose 
limbs  had  outgrown  his  clothes.  Like  a  good 
father,  his  Grace  resolved  to  buy  the  lad  a  new  suit, 
and  in  1886  the  present  market  was  completed.  I 
must  say  the  young  man  still  continues  to  grow,  and 
additional  provision  for  his  pressing  wants  will  have 
some  day  to  be  made.  At  present,  a  portion  of  the 
overflow  market,  consisting  of  bedding-out  plants  for 
gardens  and  window-boxes,  finds  accommodation  in 
the  enclosed  area  between  Tavistock  Street  and  the 
market  south  side. 

CovENT  Garden  as  it  Is. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  market.  Now  for  a  look  at  it  as  it  is.  I  suppose 
most  of  us  have  visited  Covent  Garden  Market 
during  business  hours.  If  any  have  not,  I  trust  they 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so.  No 
language  of  mine  can  adequately  convey  the  various 
impressions  different  minds  may  receive  on  such  a 
visit.  The  practical  gardener  can  here  critically 
examine  the  various  plants  and  flowers,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  of  his  own  growing.  The  lover 
of  plants  and  flowers  will  flit  from  stand  to  stand 
with  a  wondrous  uncertainty  regarding  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  deserving  of  the  lot.  The  curious 
and  inquisitive  will  ask  all  sorts  of  questions 
respecting  how  things  are  so  grown,  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  brought,  and  where  they  come  from,  and  where 
they  go  to  ;  and  if  he  is  Inclined  to  mathematics  he 
will  probably  set  himself  sundry  curious  problems 
based  upon  the  data  he  receives. 

The  sentimental  will  probably  doat  on  some  wild 
flowers,  and  in  the  search  for  Forget-me-Nots  pro¬ 
bably  venture  into  the  outer  area,  where  rough-look¬ 
ing  gipsy  chaps  dispose  of  Moss,  Ferns,  and  Water 
Lilies.  On  her  return  (I  suppose  her  to  be  a  lady) 
she  will  possibly  express  a  wonder  that  such  rough, 
unwashed,  and  altogether  disreputable-looking 
individuals  should  be  associated  with  her  pet  flowers, 
and  why  flower  girls  should  be  such  a  coarse,  dirty, 
draggle-tailed  lot,  and  why  the  duke  or  somebody 
else  does  not  provide  them  with  clean  tall  Normandy 
caps  and  picturesque  gowns  and  aprons. 

Of  all  visitors  to  Covent  Garden  a  market-stroller 
is  perhaps  the  being  most  objected  to  by  business 
people.  Here  let  me  say  that,  though  the  market 
may  be  written  of  and  spoken  of,  and  is  often  visited 
as  a  flower  show  of  the  free-and-gratis  order,  it  is 
primarily  and  essentially  a  place  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
and  not  for  exhibition.  To  those  who  visit  it  daily 
for  business  purposes  its  beauties  cease  to  have  the 
charm  of  novelty.  In  the  business  of  a  busy  market 
there  is  little  time  for  leisure  or  sentiment.  Each 
trader  goes  for  the  particular  plants  and  flowers  he 
requires,  bestowing  scarcely  a  thought  or  glance  on 
others,  and  it  is  to  this  business  portion  of  the 
market  I  must  now  come.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
consider  ourselves  strictly  market  people.  Each  and 
every  morning  all  the  year  round  we  are  there  at 
the  opening  of  the  doors.  Our  wants  vary  with  the 
seasons,  and  for  these  the  grower  must  provide. 
Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  growers;  one  class 
regularly  attends,  and  has  always  something  to 


bring ;  the  other  class  only  attends  at  certain 
seasons,  either  because  he  is  a  specialist,  and  grows 
only  a  certain  class  of  stuff,  or  because  he  is  a  fruit 
as  well  as  a  flower  grower,  and  consequently  only 
grows  such  flowers  as  suit  his  convenience.  The 
former  class  is  your  true  market  flower  grower  ;  he 
has  to  provide  a  succession  of  goods  for  every  day 
of  the  year.  Then,  again,  this  growing  business 
naturally  divides  itself  into  different  sections: — i. 
There  is  the  pot  plant  trade,  with  its  two  great  parts 
— [a]  flowering  plants,  and  (6)  foliage  and  decorative 
plants ;  and,  2,  the  cut  flower  trade.  The  former 
requires  great  experience,  great  labour,  and  great 
judgment,  with  often  but  little  profit.  The  rage  for 
pots  of  flowers  has  somewhat  gone  out  of  late  years. 
But  only  look  at  the  market  when  full  of  them  in 
their  season — the  size,  so  suitable  to  their  purpose  ; 
the  training,  so  admirable ;  the  blooms,  so  near 
perfection. 

The  Market  Plants. 

Take  a  few  examples.  Mignonette,  six  to  eight  giant 
trusses  in  one  small  pots  ;  the  Pelargoniums,  a  mass 
of  bloom  ;  the  Fuchsias  the  same.  Only  try  to  grow 
them  yourself,  and  then  you  will  see  to  what  extent 
the  market  grower  is  a  master  of  his  art.  Then  take 
single  stalks  with  heads  of  bloom,  say.  Hydrangeas, 
or  Liliums,  or  Arums ;  or  take  the  perfection  to 
which  Ericas  are  grown  for  market,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  commoner  flowers,  such  as  Marguerites, 
Pelargoniums  (especially  Ivy-leaved),  Calceolarias, 
and  others,  huge  banks  of  which  are  daily  to  be  seen. 
Then,  again,  in  winter  time  and  early  spring,  the  pots 
of  Lilies,  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  These,  with  others, 
form  a  never-ending  succession.  The  second  division 
of  foliage  plants  are  also  marvels  of  fitness  for  their 
purpose.  Palms  of  any  size.  Ferns,  Ficus,  Crotons, 
and  Dracaenas  are  ever  present,  in  quantities  equal 
to  any  call  upon  the  trade.  Solanums  form  a  special 
market  feature  in  their  season. 

There  has  lately  sprung  up  quite  a  new  business 
field  in  foliage  plants.  I  allude  to  small  thumb  pots 
of  assorted  goods,  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  each  in 
small  wooden  boxes.  These  find  great  favour  with 
purchasers  who  have  cool  greenhouses  where  they 
can  grow  them  on  to  fair-sized  plants.  Nearly  1,000 
boxes  a  day,  of  fifteen  pots  in  a  box,  have  been  sold 
by  one  grower.  It  is  curious  to  know  how  many 
boxes  are  obtained— Tomato-boxes,  Pine-boxes, 
Orange-bozes,  old  ones  utilized  for  this  purpose  after 
the  fruit  is  sold. 

Before  leaving  the  box-trade,  I  must  speak  of  the 
early  spring  bedding-plants.  Many  thousand  boxes 
of  blue  Lobelia,  struck  cuttings  of  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  seedling  Asters,  Stocks,  Pansies,  Mimulus, 
Musk,  Nasturtiums,  plants  for  edgings,  plants  for 
bedding,  and  taller-growing  varieties  for  backing, 
both  annuals  and  perennials,  are  daily  sold.  These 
are  often  grown  by  small  jobbing  gardeners  under 
very  primitive  frames,  and  are  brought  in  small  loads 
and  sold  in  the  Area  in  Tavistock  Row.  This  is 
really  the  cottagers’  market. — J.  Assbee. 

(To  b»  cotitinued.) 
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BEGONIA  SEMPERFLORENS  VARIETIES. 

Undoubtedly  the  Begonias  of  this  type  are  amongst 
the  best  of  recent  introductions  for  bedding  purposes. 
We  used  two  or  three  kinds  last  summer,  and  nothing 
gave  greater  pleasure  in  the  garden.  Crimson  Gem 
is  a  fine  bright  coloured  variety,  and  this  in  the 
centre,  with  a  wide  band  of  Princess  Beatrice,  makes 
a  good  bed,  and  one  that  entails  but  little  trouble  in 
keeping  neat.  The  last  named  variety  the  late  Mr. 
Wildsmith  used  to  use  largely  at  Heckfield,  and  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Sutton  forgiving 
us  such  good  things  in  this  way.  Recently,  when 
looking  through  their  nursery  I  noticed  several  other 
good  sorts,  including  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  Coral  Gem,  all  good  and  distinct. — Con. 

TOTTENHAM  PROLIFIC  CUCUMBER. 

We  have  a  goodly  number  of  sorts  of  Cucumbers, 
and  I  have  tried  most  of  the  popular  varieties, 
including  the  one  above  named,  which  I  must  say  is 
a  good  useful  sort.  It  is  remarkably  quick  growing, 
smooth,  and  handsome,  and  just  the  sort  that  is 
wanted  either  for  market  work  or  for  supplying  a 
private  family.  Big,  long  Cucumbers  are  a  mistake; 
what  we  want  is  something  of  medium  size,  of  good 


flavour,  and  fresh  ones  every  day,  consequently  a 
quick-growing  fruit  of  moderate  length  is  the  most 
desirable  to  grow.  Tottenham  Prolific  possesses  all 
these  good  qualities,  and  the  flavour  is  very  fine, 
while  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is  excellent. — Con. 

OMPHALODES  LINIFOLIA. 

Those  who  like  an  easily-grown  and  showy  annual 
would  find  in  this  subject  a  very  satisfactory  garden 
plant,  and  showy  withal.  As  a  rule  it  grows  about  a 
foot  in  height,  or  slightly  over,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  fiowers  that  are  white  or  slightly 
tinted  with  pale  porcelain  blue.  The  leaves  are 
glaucous,  like  those  of  O.  Luciliae,  which  is 
perennial  and  very  different  in  habit.  Being  a 
native  of  South  Europe  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  and  when  grown  in  a  border  comes  up 
freely  every  year  from  self-sown  seeds,  flowering  for 
three  months  in  succession,  commencing  in  June. 
Under  these  conditions  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  to  thin  out  the 
plants  if  they  come  up  too  thickly.  Owing  to  their 
upright  habit,  they  need  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  apart  to  allow  of  their  best  develop¬ 
ment. 


SALVIA  NUTANS. 

Although  originally  introduced  in  1780,  this  Salvia 
is  by  no  means  common  in  gardens.  It  really  makes 
a  showy  and  easily-grown  border  plant  for  the  third 
line  in  moderately  wide  borders,  or  for  the  back  line 
in  narrower  ones.  The  stems  grow  three  or  four 
feet  high  and  branch  slightly  at  the  top.  The  tips 
of  all  the  branches  are  nodding,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  and  carry  elongating  spikes  of  moderate 
sized,  bright  violet-blue  flowers.  Owing  to  the 
drooping  habit  of  the  spikes  the  flowers  are  inverted, 
or  lie  on  their  backs  as  it  were.  Individually  the 
flowers  would  not  be  very  effective,  but  in  the  mass 
they  really  become  showy  and  conspicuous  even  at 
a  distance.  The  leaves  are  triangular-cordate  and 
mostly  confined  to  the  base  of  the  stems,  as  in  our 
native  S.  pratensis.  A  large  plant  has  been  flower¬ 
ing  for  some  time  past  at  Kew. 

HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA. 

This  most  useful  and  interesting  border  plant 
should  be  more  known  than  it  appears  to  be.  But 
I  must  not  forget  that  this  may  arise  through  there 
being  an  idea  amongst  growers  that  it  is  a  shy 
bloomer.  I  should  like  to  dispel  this  erroneous 
idea,  for  I  can  testify  that  no  plant  in  our  garden 
blooms  more  freely.  From  some  seeds  sown  in 
March,  1893,  we  have  a  batch  of  plants  that  have 
been  '  in  bloom  for  the  last  three  months,  and 
still  continue  to  throw  up  flowers.  It  is  grand  for 
cutting,  looking  so  light  and  elegant  in  dinner  table 
decorations,  and  travels  well. — Con. 

PHACELIA  CAMPANULARIA. 

There  are  several  of  the  species  of  Phacelia  in 
cultivation,  but  none  surpass  the  beauty  of  P. 
campanularia.  The  leaves  are  roundly  cordate 
irregularly  toothed,  and  gray,  with  a  red  midrib  and 
stalk.  The  stems  are  also  deep  red  and  assume  a 
spreading,  much  branched  habit.  The  large,  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  are  of  an  intense  blue,  with  a  white 
spot  at  the  junction  of  every  two  segments,  and  are 
white  at  the  very  base  of  the  tube.  The  species  was 
introduced  as  recently  as  1882  from  California,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  showy  annuals  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  It  revels  in  the  sunshine  and  flowers  more 
freely  than  if  the  weather  was  dull  and  cloudy  or 
even  wet.  Another  species  that  comes  fairly  near  to 
this  is  P.  viscida,  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Eutoca  viscida,  but  the  flowers  are  bluish-purple 
rather  than  of  the  intense  Gentian-blue  of  P.  cam¬ 
panularia.  Both  these  plants  are  annuals,  and  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  about  the  beginning  of  April  or 
raised  in  heat  and  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May 

VERBASCUM  SINUATUM. 

The  usual  height  of  this  plant  is  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and 
when  a  number  of  stems  are  produced  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  plant  for  border  cultivation. 
The  flowers  are  golden-yellow,  flushed  with  coppery- 
orange,  and  crimson  in  the  centre  with  woolly  purple 
anthers.  The  oblong,  slightly  lobed  leaves  are  green 
and  not  cottony  as  in  V.  Lychnitis,  V.  olympicum, 
and  others  of  that  class.  As  it  is  only  of  biennia 
duration,  some  young  plants  should  always  be 
coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  flower  and 
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die  away.  The  young  plants  could  either  be  grown 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  ones  or  they  could  be  raised  in 
the  reserve  garden  and  transferred  to  the  border  in 
autumn  or  early  in  spring  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
getting  established  before  the  ground  becomes  dry 
and  the  warm  weather  sets  in.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  and  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  in  1570.  but  has  probably  been  several  times 
re-introduced  since  then. 


THE  DOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET. 

Than  a  big  patch  of  Hesperis  matronalis  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful.  It  is  a  grand  old  border 
plant,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  grown  than  it 
is.  We  have  some  patches  that  are  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
over,  and  as  much  in  height  in  a  long  border  of 
hardy  plants.  Grown  in  this  way  the  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  grand  effect,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  long 
way  off.  For  cutting  it  is  most  useful,  and  especially 
for  decorating  long  trumpet-shaped  glasses,  as  it 
can  be  cut  with  long  stems  and  arranged  with  its 
own  foliage.  It  is  of  the  earliest  culture,  as  is  also 
the  purple  form. —  Con. 

WIPEWORMS. 

These  occasionally  do  a  great  amount  of  damage 
in  beds  of  seedling  trees,  particularly  Conifers,  and 
in  some  instances  they  attack  and  destroy  the  seeds 
before  germination.  In  the  case  of  young  Conifers 
they  are  gnawed  completely  through  just  above  or 
at  the  ground  level,  the  beds  in  many  instances 
being  strewn  with  the  cut  over  plants.  Abies 
nobilis  and  A.  Nordmanniana  suffer  to  a  great 
extent,  and  I  have  frequently  been  at  my  wit’s  end 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  repeated  depredations  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  newly-formed  nursery  or  freshly  made- 
up  seed  beds  the  attack  of  the  wireworm  is  always 
most  pronounced.  In  the  case  of  fresh  nursery 
ground  paring  off  and  burning  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  top  soil  in  the  autumn  has  been  attended 
with  excellent  results,  as  has  also  dressing  the 
ground  with  gas  lime.  When  seedlings  are 
attacked  hand  picking,  with  the  use  of  sliced 
Carrots,  Mangold,  or  Potatos,  varied  with  pieces  of 
oilcake  as  a  bait,  are  to  be  recommended.  Dressing 
the  seeds  with  red  lead  is  very  advantageous  to  pre¬ 
vent  birds  and  mice  from  attacking  freshly-sown 
quantities.  Injury  from  wireworm  is  not  likely  to 
cause  any  serious  consequences  after  the  first  year's 
growth  of  the  plants,  especially  if  the  ground  has 
been  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  during  the  egg- 
laying  season  in  June. — A.  D.  IF. 


SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  grasses,  delivered  at  the 
Bramford  experimental  field,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
F  R.S.,  gave  some  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  laying 
down  pastures  that  are  of  a  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  character.  He  advised  farmers  to  buy  grass 
seeds  separately  and  make  their  own  mixtures. 
There  was  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  laying  down  so  many  pounds’  weight  of 
seed  per  acre.  In  one  pound  of  seed  of  some  grasses 
there  were  ten  times  more  seeds  that  would  grow  than 
there  were  in  an  equal  weight  of  other  grass  seeds. 
This  was  a  most  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
A  million  germinating  seeds  of  Timothy  grass,  for 
instance,  which  was  undoubtedly  very  valuable, 
would  cost  no  more  than  4jd.,  whereas  a  million 
germinating  seeds  of  Seed  Clover,  which  he  thought 
to  be  comparatively  useless  for  permanent  pasture, 
would  cost  5s.  3d.  Carrying  this  comparison  still 
further,  and  reckoning  that  ten  million  seeds  would 
give  a  very  fair  crop,  Mr.  Carruthers  showed  that 
j^he  relative  cost  of  laying  down  an  acre  with  different 
grasses  would  vary  as  follows: — Timothy  grass,  4s. ; 
Ryegrass,  9s.  2d.  ;  Cocksfoot, 28s.  ;  Meadow  Foxtail, 
36s. ;  Meadow  Fescue,  45s.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
Clovers.  Trefoil  would  cost  is.  sd.  per  million 
germinating  seeds  ;  Alsike,  is.  6d.  ;  White  Clover, 
IS  yd. ;  Red  Clover,  3s.  5d. ;  and  Cow  Grass,  4s.  5d. 
Many  other  valuable  particulars  of  this  kind  were  given. 
One  particular  mixture  referred  to  comprised  (per  acre) 
4lbs.  of  Timothy,  2  lbs.  of  smooth-stalked  Meadow 
Grass,  ilb.  of  White  Clover,  and  i  lb.  of  Alsike— or 
nearly  10^  millions  of  germinating  seeds,  costing 
53.  2d.  So  limited  a  selection  was  not  recommended, 
however,  the  lecturer  saying  that  he  would  add  i  lb. 
of  Cocksfoot,  I  lb.  of  Foxtail,  and  2  lbs.  of  Meadow 
Fescue,  making  the  cost  of  the  seed  los.  id.  altogether. 
As  to  these  three.  Cocksfoot  was  very  agreeable  to 


stock,  Foxtail  ought  to  be  in  every  pasture,  because  it 
comes  early,  and  Meadow  Fescue  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  foliage.  In  such  a  mixture  as  this,  they 
had  the  elements  of  as  good  a  permanent  pasture  as 
existed  any  where,  although  it  must  of  course  be 
remembered  that  the  soil  must  be  good  to  have  good 
pasture,  and  that  pasture  needed  manuring  as  much 
as  a  cereal  or  a  root  crop. 


TWO  CONFUSED  SAXIFRAGAS. 
Saxifraga  Andrews:  is  stated  to  have  been  found 
at  the  head  of  Glen  Caragh,  Kerry.  It  is  also 
generally  considered  to  be  identical  with  S. 
Guthriana,  a  garden  hybrid  raised  between  S. 
umbrosa  and  S.  Aizoon,  or  some  species  of  that 
group.  As  the  two  hybrids  may  be  seen  in  Dulwich 
Park,  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  recognisable,  and 
separable  from  one  another  whether  in  flower  or  not. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  dense  rosettes  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  though  somewhat  similar,  they 
have  characters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
S.  Andrewsi  has  linear-spathulate,  sharply  serrated 
leaves,  narrowed  to  a  point,  and  of  a  bright  green. 
The  flowers  are  panicled,  white  and  spotted  with 
red  ;  and  the  anthers  are  pale  salmon.  The  leaves 
of  S.  Guthriana  are  spathulate,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
bluntly  crenate  and  dull  green.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  S.  Andrewsi,  creamy-white 
without  any  spots,  and  the  anthers  are  salmon-red. 
These  differences  show  that  the  two  plants  are  quite 
entitled  to  separate  names,  for  they  are  by  no  means 
identical,  nor  could  they  be  classed  as  varieties  of  one 
another,  although  a  close  affinity  exists  between 
them.  S.  Andrewsi  is  the  more  showy  of  the  two, 
both  in  flowers  and  foliage,  the  former  resembling 
those  of  S.  umbrosa  very  much  magnified. 


SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  June  26!*.— Most  of  the  available 
space  in  the  Drill  Hall  was  again  well  occupied  on 
Tuesday  last.  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Pinks  were 
abundant,  and  indeed  the  latter  classes  were 
more  conspicuous  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Pink 
show.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects 
were  also  a  feature.  Orchids  still  claim  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  a 
showy  Pescatorea  named  P.  Klabochorum  excellens, 
also  Angraecum  Fournierianum,  Grammatophyllum 
Fenzlianum  with  two  spikes,  Cattleyas,  Laelias  and 
Cypripediums.  A  larger  group  of  Orchids  was  set 
up  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton ;  Cypri- 
pedium  bellatulum  was  richly  and  variously  spotted, 
and  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Masdevallias,  Miltonias  and 
Oncidiums  were  rich  and  varied.  Amongst  them  was 
a  fine  dark  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 
some  spikes  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  bearing  huge 
flowers.  Disa  Veitchii  and  D.  langleyensis  were  also 
splendidly  flowered.  Masdevallia  Cassiope  was 
shown  by  Captain  T.  C.  Hincks,  Terrace  House, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire.  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield 
Hall,  Cheshire,  staged  Laelia  elegans,  E.  Ashworth’s 
var.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  set  up  by  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  R.  Aldous),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill.  Amongst  others  were  fine  pieces  of 
Oncidium  phymatochitum,Odontoglossum  cordatum, 
and  Cypripedium  superbiens  (Bronze  Medal). 
Maxillaria  Turner!,  Aganisia  sonoptera  and  Gram- 
matoplyllum  Micholitzianum,  were  sent  over  by 
F.  W.Moore,Esq., Royal  Botanic  Gardens,Glasnevin. 
DendrobiumStatterianum  was  exhibited  by  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  G.  Hardy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Holmes), 
Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley.  Some  Cattleyas  and 
Laelia  elegans  Turner!  were  exhibited  by  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford.  Zygopetalum  (Promenea)  stape- 
lioides  with  strange  looking  flowers  and  a  variety  of 
Cypripedium  Godefroyae  were  shown  by  S.  G. 
Lutwyche,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Paterson),  Oak- 
field,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham.  Cypripedium 
Leysenianum  was  sent  over  by  M.  Jules  Hye  Lysen, 
8,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent.  Miltonia  vexillarium. 
Duchess  of  York,  was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Tracy, 
Twickenham.  Some  Orchids  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate  ;  by  W.  C. 


Parkes,  Esq.,  Tooting  ;  and  by  Arnolet  Wm.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  5,  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  Vale.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  to  Thos.  Statter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Manches¬ 
ter,  for  a  magnificent  piece  of  Laelia  grandis  tene- 
brosa.  Stand  Hall  var.,  bearing  about  thirty  flowers. 
He  also  showed  several  other  things.  A  group  of 
Orchids  were  exhibited  by  Messrs,  Charlesworth, 
Shuttleworth,  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  including 
many  fine  pieces  of  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa, 
Oncidium  macranthum,  Vanda  caerulea  and  others, 
having  a  bold  and  effective  appearance.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.)  A  group  of  Cypripediums 
and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Willesden  Junction.  A 
group  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  Cultural 
commendations  were  awarded  to  Sydney  Courtauld, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wright),  Booking  Place,  Brain¬ 
tree,  for  fine  pieces  of  Nanodes  Medusae  and 
Masdevallia  rosea.  He  also  had  many  other  things 
of  interest.  A  fine  piece  of  Cattleya  Warner!  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds),  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

A  large  group  of  Paeonies  in  many  colours, 
English  Irises  equally  diversified,  Iceland  Poppies, 
and  other  subjects,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  Covent  Garden  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A 
large  and  tastefully  arranged  group  of  fine  foliaged 
plants  was  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane 
Nur  eries.  Upper  Edmonton.  His  Crotons,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Phrynium  variegatum,  and  Dracaenas  were 
handsomely  coloured  (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal).  An 
effective  display  of  Paeonies;  with  a  showy  back¬ 
ground  of  Delphiniums,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  True  Blue,  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
Bethoven,  and  P.  Laird  were  grand  varieties  of 
Delphinium  with  massive  spikes.  They  had  also 
three  large  flowering  plants  of  Tritoma  caulescens 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  Three  large  plants  of 
Verbascum  olympicum,  about  9  ft.  high,  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal).  A  collection  of  Violas,  grown  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothe¬ 
say,  N.B.  They  exhibited  richer  colouring  than  they 
do  at  some  periods  of  the  year  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 
A  large  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  chiefly  the 
original  and  the  pink  varieties,  and  a  new  rose- 
coloured  variety  named  Mrs.  Herbert  Cutbush,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  A  group  of  a  new  yellow  Carna¬ 
tion  named  Yellow  Queen,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T. 
Bones,  Heaton  Garden,  Cheshunt,  Herts.  It  flowers 
equally  well  in  pots  or  out  of  doors  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal).  A  large  group  of  Carnations  in  many 
varieties  was  shown  by  Mr.  C. Turner,  Slough.  They 
were  backed  with  tall  Palms  and  had  dwarf  ones  in 
front  of  them  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Some  tuberous 
Begonias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 
A  collection  of  Sweet  Briers  was  exhibited  by  Lord 
Penzance,  Eashing  Park,  Godaiming.  A  showy 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  set  up  in  bunches, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Some  new 
Dracaenas  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Duvrand,  Child’s 
Hill,  Kilburn.  Collections  of  cut  flowers  of  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Streptocarpus,  Glox¬ 
inias,  and  a  new  yellow  Carnation  named  Ladas, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Close  by, 
on  another  table,  they  had  flowering  masses  of 
Styrax  japonica,  Philadelphus  microphyllus,  Olearia 
macrodonta,  and  Magnolia  Watsoni.  A  collection 
of  Irises  and  some  Hemerocallis  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage,  York.  A  large 
collection  of  Paeonies  and  various  herbaceous  plants 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  Interesting  and  showy  collec¬ 
tions  of  Sweet  Briers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury.  The  varieties  Lord  and 
Lady  Penzance  have  a  certain  amount  of  yellow  in 
them  and  are  very  sweetly  scented.  A  group  of  a 
new  single  Rose  named  Reine  Blanche,  and  some 
Pinks,  were  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley 
Nurseries,  Southampton  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Two  specimen  plants  of  scarlet  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions  were  exhibited  by  M.  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent. 
Lilium  Alexandrae  and  Kniphofia  caulescens  were 
exhibited  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lane), 
Colesborne,  Cheltenham.  A  group  of  Iris  Xiphion 
Thunderbolt  was  set  up  by  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq., 
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Holmwood,  Cheshunt.  A  collection  of  gaiden 
Roses  was  shown  by  Messrs.  George  Cooling 
&  Sons,  Bath.  A  collection  of  Calochortus. 
Iris  juncea,  I.  j.  numedica,  and  a  fine 
variety  of  the  English  Iris  were  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester.  Some  prizes  were 
offered  for  Delphiniums,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  J.  Brutton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Crossman),  Yeovil,  for  a  fine  exhibit. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  two  boxes  of  Strawberries  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford.  A  collection  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  exhibited  by  James  Thorpe, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Crawford),  Coddington 
Hall,  Newark-on-Trent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Some  Cherry  trees  in  pots  and  bearing  ripe  fruits 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Twelve 
large  Pineapples  were  exhibited  by  Lord  Llangattock 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  Hendre  Park,  Mon¬ 
mouth  (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal).  Six  equally 
fine  Pineapples  were  set  on  the  table  by  C.  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Gleeson),  Warren 
House,  Stanmore  (Silver  Knightian  Medal).  The 
Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre), 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  received  a  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  for  Grapes.  A  large  collection  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  was  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon 
House,  Brentford  (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal).  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  J.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq., 
Inglenook,  Bellaggio,  for  Laiback  Ice  Lettuce  and 
Veitch's  Ever  Tender  Radish. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Ixopas. — After  the  first  crop  of  bloom  has  been 
cut,  the  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make  fresh 
growth  by  a  high  temperature  and  weak  solutions  of 
some  manure,  either  natural  or  artificial.  With  this 
treatment  they  will  flower  again  during  the  course 
of  the  season. 

Anthurium  Schenzerianum. — When  the 
spathes  get  so  far  past  their  best  as  to  be  useless  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
heat  to  make  fresh  growth.  Provided  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  a  cool  house,  the  heat  will 
make  them  start  away  quickly. 

Bougainvillea  glabra.— Plants  in  pots  will  now 
be  getting  shabby  in  many  cases.  They  will  flower 
again  plentifully  if  properly  treated.  Thin  out  all 
the  weak  and  useless  wood,  rest  the  plants  for  a  time, 
and  then  encourage  fresh  growth.  They  will  come 
in  useful  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  They  should 
not  be  cut  back. 

Variegated  Pineapple. — Useful  little  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  crown  of  this  plant  when 
it  happens  to  bear  fruit.  They  do  not  grow  so 
quickly  as  suckers,  consequently  they  long  remain 
in  a  useful  state  before  flowering. 

Fire  heat  in  the  Stove. — It  is  the  custom  in 
some  establishments  to  leave  off  firing  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  little  encouragement  to 
observe  the  practice,  inasmuch  as  really  warm  days 
and  nights  are  few.  The  greatest  danger  is  the 
liability  to  damping  ;  hence  the  cultivator  should  be 
careful  in  the  amount  of  water  he  gives  the  plants, 
and  should  also  avoid  damping  down  on  the  even¬ 
ings  of  dull  days. 

Indian  Azaleas. — The  early  bloomed  plants 
which  have  now  completed  their  growth  may  be 
stood  in  the  open  air  to  mature  the  same.  Place 
the  pots  on  a  layer  of  ashes,  which  will  tend  to  keep 
the  plants  cool  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  to 
the  pots. 

Basket  Plants  in  Conservatories— Where 
the  conservatory  stands  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
house,  the  better  plan  is  to  water  the  plants  in  the 
morning  when  no  one  is  likely  to  be  about.  When 
the  water  ceases  to  dip  from  them,  it  can  be  wiped 
up,  leaving  the  floor  dry. 

Bouvardias. — The  young  plants  should  now  be 
transferred  to  their  flowering  pots,  using  good, 
fibrous  loam  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and 
some  well  rotted  stable  manure.  They  may  either 
be  stood  in  frames  or  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of 
doors. 

Calceolarias. — The  main  batch  may  now  be  sown 
in  a  little  heat,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up  they 
should  be  transferred  to  a  frame  facing  the  north 


until  large  enough  to  be  pricked  off.  This  will  keep 
them  dwarf,  and  the  treatment  should  be  continued 
all  through  the  summer. 

Vines. — As  soon  as  the  wood  of  the  Vines  in  the 
early  houses  is  brown,  no  further  fire  heat  will  be 
required  till  the  plants  are  again  being  forced.  Give 
them  abundant  ventilation  night  and  day.  Syringe 
heavily  or  apply  the  garden  engine  to  the  foliage  if 
red  spider  prove  troublesome.  Muscats  that  are 
swelling  should  be  encouraged  with  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture.  The  latest  Hamburghs  will  still  re¬ 
quire  fire  heat  in  the  mornings  unless  the  sun  is 
strong  and  bright,  in  which  case  the  heat  may  be  shut 
off  early  in  the  morning. 

Peaches. — When  stoning  has  been  completed,  go 
over  the  trees  and  remove  all  small  and  badly  placed 
fruits  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  trees  unto  the 
remainder.  Use  the  syringe  twice  a  day  until  the 
fruits  begin  to  soften.  Allow  the  temperature  to  run 
up  to  8o°  with  bright  sunshine,  at  the  same  time 
ventilating  freely  and  closing  early  to  economise  fuel. 
Stop  all  gross-growing  shoots,  and  tie  them  down  to 
repress  their  vigour. 

F’igs. — When  the  second  crop  has  been  gathered 
from  the  earliest  trees  in  pots,  a  different  method  of 
treatment  should  be  adopted  to  induce  the  trees  to 
mature  their  wood  rather  than  develop  a  third 
crop  for  the  season.  The  temperature  should  be 
lowered,  more  air  given  gradually  until  the  sashes 
may  be  removed  altogether  in  fine  weather,  or  the 
top  sashes  may  be  lowered,  the  front  ones  and  the 
doors  left  open.  In  the  case  of  trees  that  are 
planted  out  no  stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be 
accomplished  after  the  beginning  of  July. 

Celery.— The  ground  is  now  in  a  very  suitable 
condition  for  planting,  therefore  the  main  crop 
should  be  got  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit.  Keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  the  early  batches  to  see  that  the 
Celery  Fly  does  not  commit  havoc  with  the  foliage, 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  get  so  crippled  that  the 
plants  will  be  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth. 
Should  the  sun  be  bright  when  the  main  batch  is 
put  out,  a  watering  will  settle  the  soil  about  them, 
and  enable  them  to  make  a  start  into  growth  at 
once. 

- - 

Quescions  aod  AnsoieRs 

Naturalised  Plant. — D.  Mackie  :  The  specimen 
you  sent  was  Valeriana  alliariaefolia,  which  was 
introduced  from  the  Caucasus  in  1826.  It  is  a  her¬ 
baceous  perennial,  dying  down  to  the  rootstock 
every  year.  The  plant  is  by  no  means  common,  even 
although  introduced  so  long  ago.  Doubtless  it  had 
been  cultivated  in  your  neighbourhood  many  years 
ago,  and  the  roots  had  been  dug  up  to  make  room 
for  summer  flower  bedding  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  then  consigned  to  some  waste  ground 
where  they  must  have  continued  to  grow.  This 
often  happens.  If  so  minded  you  may  transfer  it  to 
the  herbaceous  border  again.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  common  plant. 

Mushrooms  Discoloured. — Wntern  :  The  pale 
and  cleaner-looking  Mushrooms  you  sent  us,  labelled 
I  and  2,  are  of  the  normal  and  proper  colour ;  No. 

3  is  discoloured  and  looks  dirty.  If  you  cut  one 
across  and  examine  it  you  will  find  that  it  is 
swarming  with  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly  which  often 
does  serious  harm  in  Mushroom  beds.  The  best 
plan  you  can  adopt  with  them  is  to  collect  every 
Mushroom  that  looks  bad,  and  if  it  contains  grubs, 
then  burn  everyone  so  affected  in  order  to  destroy 
them  and  prevent  further  ravages  to  future  crops. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  D.  Webster:  Campanula 
glomerata.  W.  T.  :  The  Melilot,  Melilotus  offici¬ 
nalis,  a  good  fodder  and  Bee  plant.  Western  :  A  fine 
variety  of  Scilla  peruviana.  J.  S.  :  i,  Lathyrus 
sativus  ;  2,  Geranium  striatum  ;  3,  Geranium  nodo¬ 
sum  ;  4,  Anthyllis  Vulneraria;  5,  Lithospermum 
purpureo-caeruleum  ;  6,  Cerastium  tomentosum.  H. 
Ord :  I,  Aspidium  vestitum  ;  2,  Asplenium  fonta- 
num ;  3,  Selaginella  uncinata ;  4,  Carex  japonica 
variegata.  J.  C.  :  Sedum  glaucum.  Constant  Reader  : 

I,  Eriophorum  polystachyon  (it  will  grow  in  a  bog  if 
you  give  it  peaty  soil)  ;  2,  Phlox  ovata  ;  3,  Polygala 
vulgaris  ;  4,  Melampyrum  pratense  ;  5,  Pedicularis 
palustris;  6,  Melittis  Melissophyllum.  P.  M.: 

I,  Spirea  aruncus  ;  2,  Hemerocallis  flava  ;  3,  Inula 
glandulosa ;  4,  Hesperis  matronalis  ;  5,  Campanula 
glomerata ;  6,  Phyteuma  orbiculare  ;  7,  Dracaena 
rubra,  apparently;  8,  Brassia  Maculata  guttata, 
Herbaceous  Plants.— T.  P.,  Wye-side :  All  the 
plants  you  mention  are,  strictly  speaking,  herbaceous 
plants,  but  neither  the  old  border  Pink  nor  Viola 
cornuta  would  carry  much  weight  in  a  stand  if  finer 
things  were  shown  against  you.  The  other  two 
kinds  are  better,  but  if  bulbs  are  to  be  excluded 
then  you  need  hot  show  Gladioli.  If  you  have  got 
them,  such  things  as  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Lychnis, 


Viscaria  splendens.  Iris  germanica  and  its  varieties. 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  S.  A.  astilboides,  Actaea  racemosa, 
&c.,  are  more  likely  to  win  if  competition  is  strong. 

Communications  Received.— T.  S.,  ITimaru, 
N.  Z.-  -J.  D.— S.  &  W.— W.  O.— G.  C.— M.  G.— 
W.  L.— G  S. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

R.  Gilbert,  High  Park  Gardens,  Stamford. — 
Strawberry  Catalogue  for  1894-5. 

Kroeschell  Bros.  Co.,  55,  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
U.S.A. — Greenhouse  Boilers. 

Hert  &  WuLLE,  Naples,  Italy.— Flower  Bulbs 
Roots  and  Terestrial  Orchids. 

Charles  Toope  &  Son,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney, 
E. — Toope’s  Perfection  Cooking  Apparatus. 

R.  D.  Wellband,  Daffodil  Farm,  Spalding. — 
Trade  List  of  English-grown  Bulbs. 

Thomas  Abbott,  Exeter  Nurseries,  Papanui 
Road,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. — General  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

The  Horticultural  Travelling  Structures 
Co.,  2  and  3.  White  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. — 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Travelling  Fruit  and  Plant 
Houses. 


* 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  26th,  1894, 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
no  change  in  the  state  of  the  seed  market.  Trifo¬ 
lium  incarnatum  promises  to  be  plentiful.  A  few 
orders  are  received  for  Mustard  and  Rape,  which 
are  filled  at  prices  current  last  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


June  2jth,  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


,  s,  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  4  o  lo  o 

Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  80126 
New  Grapes,  per  lb.  2030] 


s.  d. 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  a  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Morning  gathered  2  0 


s.  d. 


6  0 
4  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


X.  d. 

ArtIchokesGlobe  doz.  3  0 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  i  6 

Beet . per  dozen  2  o 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  i  6 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3  0 

Celery . per  bundle  i  6 

Cucumbers  . each  0  4 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 


X.  d.  1,  d, 

6  0  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 

2  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

3  0  Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

2  6  Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  1  6 
Seakale...per  basket  0  0 
6  0  Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 

2  o  Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

o  8  Tomatos .  perlb.  i  0 

3  0  Turnips . per  bun.  o  6 

0  6  Turnips,new,perbch.  i  6 

4  0  I 


X.  d. 

3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


0  0 


I  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

X.  d.  X.  d.  X.  d.  X  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0  Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  60 

Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  0  Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o  Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  0  Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0  Musk  . per  doz.  2040 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0  Nasturtiuns.per  doz.  16  60 
Dracaena  viridis, doz.  g  0  18  0  !  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  0  Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 

Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0  Pelargoniums, per  dz.  8  o  15  0 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0  — scarlet . per  doz.. .3  060 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  iz  o  60  0  1  Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  4  060 

Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  24  o  I  Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  0  12  o 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  40  8  0  |  Stocks . per  doz.  30  50 

Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  g  0  24  0  | 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  40 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations... per  doz.  10  30 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  40  60 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  I  020 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1030 
Heliotropes, 12 sprays  04  06 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  40  go 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  o  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  06  o  g 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 

LilacFrench.perbch.  30  50 


X.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenbairFern,i2b5.4  060 
Marguetites,  12  bun.  20  40 
.Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  06  eg 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  30  60 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  06  10 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  2  040 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


OOIsTTTEiaSrTS. 


PAGE 

Achimenes,  about  . 694 

Beans,  late  French . ...690 

Begonia  semperflorens 

vars . 695 

Cattleyas,  a  two  lipped . 691 

Cattleya  MossiaeWageneri  691 
Covent  Garden  Market  ...694 

Freelands . 694 

Gardeners’  Calendar . 697 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution . 638 

Grass  Seeds,  sowing . 696 

Herljaceous  Plants . 693 

Hibiscus  Trionum . 692 

Lupinus  polyphyllus . 693 

Nanodes  Medusae . 691 

National  R  se  Society . 692 

Odontos'iossum  ciispum  ...691 

Odour  of  Flowers,  the  . 638 

Oraphalodes  linifolia . 695 
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Polyantha  Rose,  the  . 692 

Radish,  Veitch’s  Ever 

Tender  . 690 

Roses,  British  raised . 687 

Salvia  nutans  . 695 

Saxihagas,  two  confused.. .696 
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FERNS  SPECIALITY. 

We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fNo.  22;,  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  free.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s. ;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  too  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
TOO,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  li  50  kinds, 
45s.  100,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD7  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

CUTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAIN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  gh  praise  of  the  quality.  Numei. 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un. 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

SiTIVIL.  CUrrBUSH  &  SOM', 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants^ 

Highgate  Nurseries.  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts 


“EUREKiL  ” 

WEED  KILLER 

Safe,  Effective,  and  Cheap. 

There  is  no  risk  of  poisoning  birds  or  animals  if  directions  are 
followed  when  applying  this  preparation.  Guaranteed  to 
clear  all  weeds,  mixes  atonce,  no  sediment,  leaves  the  paths 
bright  and  clean,  with  out  stains. 

J  gall..  Is.  9d. ;  t  gall.,  3s.  (tins  included).  2  gall,  drums, 
2s.  9d.  per  gall. ;  5  gall,  drums,  2s.  6d.  per  gall.;  10  gall, 
drums,  2s.  3d.  per  gall.;  40  galls,  at  2s.  per  gall. 
Double  strength,  mixes  1  to  50. 

Sample  Half  Gallon  tin  post  free  for  stamps,  2S.  6i. 

Only  Address — TOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD, 
MINT  STREET  CHEMIC.AL  WORKS.  LINCOLN. 

Wholesale  London  Agents — 

OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 

Ask  your  Chemist  or  Seedsman  for  this  make. 


SHYTH’S 


SOILS, 

SELECTED 


SPECIALLY 

Black  and  B'own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Reuse 
Lea  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  are  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


&c. 

ORCHID  PEAT. 

Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  rom  i  to  5  eet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  i2in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Writefor  Price  List,  free  by  post. 

H.  e.  SMYTH, 

21.  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRHRY  lAHE, 


W.C. 


HUGHES’  Vapour  Roll 

FUMIGATORS 

ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

For  Houses,  1,200  cubic  feet.  Can  be  dlsided  for 

erMoll^Vt  I^AneaC 


They  burn  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  kill  green  fly, 
thrip,  &c.,  and  are  the  safest  ever  made.  Sample  rolls,  post 
free,  twelve  stamps.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Patentee — 

E.  CRIFFITHS  HUGHES.  Victoria  St.,  Manchester 

SILVER  SAND,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Coa.x*se  and  Fine. 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  ST.  PAUL'S  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ-,  LONDON,  N.W. 

{Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TOHS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  68. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
full  as  above  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  pai  ts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto,  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  an^» 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAl  PEAT  DEPOT,  RIHGWOOD.HJHT^ 


“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  ot  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Conservatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Tree-;,  Shrubs,  and 
Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscribers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  GARDENING,’’  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

July. 

3. — Farningham  Flower  Show. 

3. — Bagshot  Flower  Show. 

3.  — Diss  Flower  Show. 

4,  — Croydon  Flower  Show. 

4. — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

4. — Royal  Botanic  Society. 

4. — Tunbridge  Wells  Flower  Show. 

4. — Ealing  Rose  Show. 

4,  5.— Bristol,  Clifton  and  West  of  England  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Show. 

4,  5.— Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham  Horticultural 

Society’s  Show. 

5.  — Bedford  and  Beds.  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

5. — Aylesbury  Flower  Show. 

5. — Hereford  Rose  Show. 

5.  — Norwich  Rose  Show. 

7.' -National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

10  — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

10,  24.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete, 
ni  12. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 

12. — Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

12.  — Worksop  Rose  Show. 

ig, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

19. — Halesworth  Rose  Show, 
ig. — Trentham  Flower  Show. 

21.  — Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafford 

25,  26. — Burton-on-Trent  Show 

26.  — Southwell  Flower  Show. 

26. — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

August. 

4,  6. — Southampton  Flower  Show. 

6.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

6,7. — Northampton  Flower  Show. 

7.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show, 
g. — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

14. — Blagdon  Flower  Show. 

14.  28.— R.H.S..  Drill  Hall. 

13.  — Wilts  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

15.  — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

15. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

15.  16.— Cardifl  Flower  Show. 

16.  — Sherborne  Flower  Show. 

17.  — Exeter  Flower  Show. 

18.— Great  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

19, — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

22.  — Kingswood,  S.  George,  and  W.  Gloucester  Show 
22,  23. — Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 

29. — Nailsea  Flower  Show. 

September. 

7  8  — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
II,  25.— R.H.S..  Drill  Hall. 

11.  — Woodstock  Show. 

12,  13.— Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 


NOW  READY.  DEMY  8vo. 

Price  Three  Shillings.  By  post,  gs.  jcl. 

“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

By  ID.  WJ±!:BST.E]I?/, 

Attthor  of  Practical  Forestry,"  British  Orchids,"  &c.,  &c. 

London:  “G-ardening  World”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 

_ STiE^j^isrr),  w.o.  _ 

Ferns  a.n.dL  Fern.  Cnl.txi.re. 

By  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S. 

How  to  gpow  Fenns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  green¬ 
houses;  for  baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 

Price,  1s. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION, 

BY 

F.  S.  FOIDWFILIL. 

inih  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Grouna. 

Price,  Is.  6d.  Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


October. 

9,  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

2,  3.— Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
2,  3. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6, 7. — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

6,  8.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 

y,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
y,  8.— Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
y,  8. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.— Buddleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  13. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  13. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  13. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  13. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  13 —Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
15I  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show 
16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  ly, — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
i5_  ly. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
i6.iy. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall 
Manchester. 

December. 

4,  5,  6.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

II.— R.H.S..  Drill  Hall. 


aXJNO  CYCI-ES  YERY^BMT 

Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 

LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 

Racers,  221bs.  Roadsters, 
281bB.  JUNO  Lady’s, MUi- 
tary,  and  Yoiiih’8  Safetie* 
JUNO  Folding?  and  othar 
Tricycles  lUostrated  Li>t, 
150  pages.  Machines,  Fit¬ 
tings,  and  Sundries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

TTortf,  Shout 
Riding  Sc)u)oL 

OJice.-~75,  76.  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


July  7,  1894. 
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NOW  READY.  A  NEW  BOOK  ENTITLED 

SMITH  S  ENCYCLOI>^I>IiL 

of  new  methods  for  BOTTLING  FRUITS  and  making  Jams,  Jellies.  Marmalades,  Preserves, 
Wines,  Summer  Drinks,  &c.  48  Pages.  PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free. 


Includes  How  to  Preserve  Fruit  without  Sugar  or  Boiling,  at  i  cost  of  less  than  one  peony  per  gallon,  by  which  method  fer¬ 
mentation  is  impossible,  and  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  retaining  its  flavour  as  when  first  gathered  ;  How  to  Pre¬ 
serve  Fruit  in  Pure  Water  ;  also  the  following : — 

BOTTLED  FRUITS:— Apricots,  Currants,  Damsons,  Fruit  (various),  Gooseberries  (green),  ditto  (ripe).  Plums,  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Strawberries,  Tomatos. 

JAMS  Apple,  Apricot,  Blackberry,  Currant  (black),  ditto  (red).  Damson,  Gooseberry,  Greengage,  Strawberry,  Tomato 
(green),  Vegetable  Marrow,  Raspberry,  Rhubarb. 

JELLIES Apple,  Blackberry,  Currant  (black),  ditto  (red),  ditto  (not  boiled),  Gooseberry  (ripe),  ditto  (green),  Medlar, 
Orange.  Pear,  Quince. 

MARMALADES: — Apple,  Medlar,  Pear,  Tomato,  Quince. 

PRESERVES  : — Apple,  Apricot,  Fruit  (various).  Greengage,  Gooseberry,  Medlar,  Nectarine,  Peacb,  Pear. 

MISCELLANEOUS :— Apricots  (to  dry).  Cherries  (ditto),  Nectarines  (ditto).  Peaches  (ditto).  Oranges  (ambrosia  of). 
Orange  (snow),  Apples  (pickle),  Plum  (ditto).  Tomatoes  (compote  of).  Tomato  Pickle,  Tomato  Sauce,  Quinces  (compote  of). 

WINES: — Balm,  Blackberry,  British,  Currant,  Damson,  Dandelion,  Elderberry,  Ginger,  Gooseberry,  Greehgage,  Mul¬ 
berry,  Parsnip,  Plum,  Raisin,  Rhubarb,  Spruce,  Wines  from  Mixed  Fruits,  ditto  for  Culinary  purposes.  Wine  (a  useful). 
Wines  (to  colour), 

SUMMER  DRINKS,  &c. :— British  Champagne,  Cherry  Brandy.  Currant  Juice  (red).  Fruit  Shrubs,  Ginger  Ale,  Ginger 
Beer,  Gooseberry  Champagne,  Harvest  Drink,  Lemonade,  Lemon  Syrup,  Mulberries  (syrup  oO,  Orange  Brandy,  ditto  Syrup, 
Oatmeal  Water,  Sherbet  Powder,  Spruce  Beer,  Strawberry,  &c..  Syrup,  ditto  Vinegar,  Soda  Water,  Table  Drink,  Cooling 
Medicine  and  Powders,  &c.  Many  of  these  new  recipes  will  be  found  to  be  vastly  superior  to  those  in  general  use,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  economy  in  manufacture. 

PLEASE  ORDER  THROUGH  THE  POST,  /  CANNOT  ALLOW  BOOKSELLERS  COMMISSION. 


Address:  JAMES  SMITH,  Wallands  Park  Gardens,  Lewes,  SUSSEX. 


Boagainvillea  glabra  var.  Sanderiana, 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S.,  April  21,  1894. 

A  Ene  free-Eowering  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
of  this  old  well-established  favourite. 
STRONG  YOUNG  PLANTS,  5s.  EACH. 


HUGH  UOW  &  CO., 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  N.E. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  doa.en. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


«JiLM£:S  CYI>HER, 

Eiotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  and  Mr.  E. 
Beckett.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  treat  their  plants 
should  secure  a  copy.  Post  free,  7  stamps.  Address, 

H.  JONSS, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention- 
ing  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 

A 

SPECIALITY. 

We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
different  kinds  ot  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fNo.  22^  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  150  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  fiee.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s.;  25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  21s.;  100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s.;  100,  in  25  varieties,  30s.;  100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d. ;  50  for  25s. ; 
100,  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100,  in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  i.i  50  kinds, 
45s.  100,  in  100  varieties,  75s. 

Vlf.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

CDTBUSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  gh  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer. 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un. 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  fo.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

isribs.  cxjrrBusH  &  son. 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London.  N.,  &  Barnet,  H 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  713. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  )/VEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  loth. — Gloucester  Rose  Show. 

King's  Lynn  Flower  Show. 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days). 

I  Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting  of  Committees  at  12 
o'clock. 

Wednesday,  July  nth.— Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

Sale  of  Pickering  Lodge  collection  of  Orchids  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

Thursday,  July  I2tb.— Bath  Floral  Fete. 

Harleston  Flower  Show. 

Woodbridge  Flower  Show. 

Worksop  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  July  13th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  14th.— New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  yth,  1894. 


HE  Classification  of  Roses. — At 

frequent  intervals  during  the  last  six 
years  the  question  cf  the  classification  of 
Roses  has  cropped  up  without  leading  to 
any  definite  conclusions,  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  a  subject  that  never  will  be 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  rosarians. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  numerous  classes  are 
becoming  even  more  confusing  and  mixed 
up.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  busy  the  modern 
hybridiser  has  been  in  intercrossing  varie¬ 
ties  belonging  to  widely  different  sections. 
For  some  years  the  National  Rose  Society 
refused  to  recognise  the  new  race  of  hybrid 
Teas,  of  which  Cheshunt  Hybrid  was  pro-' 
bably  the  first  variety  to  call  forth  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  position  it  should  take  when 
exhibited.  Some  would  not  have  it  among 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  whilst  others  as 
vigorously  resented  its  appearance  among 
the  Teas.  At  that  date  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
was  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  exhibition 
table  but  since  the  production  of  so  many 
first-class  varieties,  thanks  to  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bennett  and  others,  it  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  indifference  as  regards 
the  particular  variety  named. 

Not  so,  however,  with  others  of  similar 
origin.  We  have  had  some  grand  produc¬ 
tions  from  crossing  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  but  where  were  they  to  go  ?  It 
was  plain  that  if  v/e  intended  to  still  call 
Roses,  Tea  scented,  Noisettes,  Hybrid 


Perpetuals,  &c.,  there  \vas  room  for  a  mid¬ 
way  class  for  the  hybrids,  and  this  was 
eventually  agreed  upon  by  the  last  Cata¬ 
logue  Committee  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  But,  alas !  the  gentlemen  who 
came  to  such  a  sensible  decision  are  now 
rather  strongly  abused,  and  by  more  than 
one  of  their  own  colleagues.  At  the  last 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  it  was 
decided  that  the  Hybrid  Teas  may  be 
shown  in  the  mixed  classes,  and  also 
among  those  set  apart  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  There  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  any  need  for  this  addition  to  the 
rules,  for  surely  they  were  already  eligible 
for  the  mixed  classes,  and  to  include  them 
in  competitions  specially  arranged  for 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  seems  to  us  to  be  some¬ 
what  inconsistent.  It  comes  to  this  :  we 
must  either  have  an  extended  classification 
and  abide  by  it,  or  else  amalgamate  several 
of  those  classes  which  of  late  years  have 
so  closely  drawn  towards  one  another  that 
a  clear  line  can  scarcely  be  drawn  between 
them. 

Let  us  look  at  half-a-dozen  Hybrid  Teas 
and  see  if  they  have  any  affinity  with  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  a  class.  According 
to  the  present  rule,  Camoens,  Madame 
Joseph  Desbois,  Gustave  Regis,  Madame 
Pernet  Ducher,  Cannes  le  Coquette,  and 
the  new  Clara  Watson  from  Mr.  Prince, 
may  not  go  with  the  Teas  or  Noisettes,  but 
may  be  shown  in  a  class  for  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals  ;  if  not  the  latter,  then  what  need 
was  there  for  the  new  regulation  ?  Again 
if  we  have  classes  for  Hybrid  Chinas,  and 
Hybrid  Bourbons,  it  is  surely  equally 
necessary  that  we  should  have  one  for 
Hybrid  Teas,  a  class  that  has  such  a  grand 
future  before  it,  and  one  which  is  being 
rapidly  increased.  Already  it  contains 
such  superb  Roses  as  Viscountess  Folke¬ 
stone,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  that  source  of  so  much  con¬ 
tention,  La  France.  True,  it  seems  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  to  remove  this  old 
favourite,  but  if  we  are  to  have  the  class  at 
all,  then,  undoubtedly,  it  is  rightly  placed 
among  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  mention  is  made  of  this  new 
class,  and  it  is  claimed  that  several  foreign 
trade  growers  have  already  followed  the 
Society’s  lead,  by  introducing  a  separate 
section  for  these  in  their  catalogues,  but  it 
is  notorious  that  for  some  years  past  the 
Hybrides  des  This  have  been  recognised  as  a 
class  by  our  continental  friends.  Not  only 
in  this  class  but  in  some  others  we  are  fast 
merging  into  one,  and  however  they  may 
be  arranged,  certain  it  is  that  the  fringes  of 
each,  so  to  speak,  come  remarkably  close 

together.  — - 

W-AiLWAY  Embankments. — To  the  lovers  of 
*  wild  flowers,  railway  embankments 
are,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  one  of  the  best 
places  to  find  many  of  their  favourites. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  soils,  the  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  drainage,  and  the 
variety  of  aspects  to  be  found  in  the  length 
of  a  few  miles  of  railway  not  running 
through  an  entirely  level  country.  It  is  not 
as  a  source  of  revenue  that  we  would  direct 
attention  to  railway  embankments  at  this 
time,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  what  the  future  will  see  an  extended 
move  in  this  direction.  We  see  many  rods 
of  well-cultivated  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  stations  and  signal 
boxes,  and  much  more  might  be  done  with 
some  of  the  gently  sloping  banks  of  loamy 
soil  now  almost  wasted,  and  to  too  great 
an  extent  allowed  to  become  a  tangled 
mass  of  coarse  grass  and  brushwood. 

Rather  as  one  of  our  many  examples  of 
rural  beauty  would  we  refer  to  railway 
embankments  to-day.  How  exceedingly 
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pretty  the  Wild  Briers  are,  how  showy  the 
Poppies,  Foxgloves,  the  Ox-eye  Daisies, 
the  meadow  Crane’s  Bill,  the  sheets  of 
Bluebells,  the  Lucerne,  the  Wild  Camo¬ 
mile,  the  common  INIarjorum,  Wild  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  and  numbers  of 
other  of  our  native  wildings.  And  how 
easily  could  these  be  added  to  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  sowing  of  a  pinch  or  two  of  many 
seeds  not  indigenous  to  our  soil.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  batch  of  self-sown 
flowers  which  have  taken  up  their  quarters 
on  a  high  bank  or  cutting.  A  few  Pansies, 
Columbines,  Antirrhinums,  Wallflowers, 
and  others,  crop  up  in  seemingly  unlikely 
places  and  reproduce  themselves  year  after 
year. 

There  are  many  of  the  prettiest  Alpines 
which  would  make  spots  of  beauty  upon 
the  bare  chalk  cuttings,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  attention  at  first.  In  autumn  we  see 
a  wealth  of  colour  until  ver}?  late  in  the 
winter,  so  many  various  spots  being 
rapidly  passed  by,  some  fully  exposed, 
others  much  sheltered.  The  berries  of  the 
Nightshade  and  of  the  Bitter  Sweet,  the 
fruits  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  the  hips  of  the 
Dog  Rose,  and  many  others,  are  all  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
the  passing  traveller  than  the  intensely 
ugly  advertisement  hoardings.  There  are 
many  banks  of  made  soil,  where  a  good 
loam  has  only  been  cut  through  to  a  slight 
depth,  and  which,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
cutting  and  the  embankment  further  on, 
that  could  be  utilised  in  several  ways. 
Strawberries  and  Violets  may  be  suggested, 
but  the  number  is  much  too  large  to  be 
enumerated  here. 

- -*• - - 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Unions’  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  take  place,  as  usual,  in  the  Garden  at  the 
Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  on  Tuesday,  July 
31st. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  the  29th  ult.,  a  subscription  of 
one  guinea  was  announced  as  having  been  received 
from  Lady  Frederick  Fitzroy,  and  a  donation  of 

los.  from  Mr.  J.  Friend,  Northdown  Gardens, 
Margate. 

Depression  in  Agriculture :  Stolen  Crops. — Mr. 
Maurice  Moriarty,  Sandfield  House,  Mallow  has 
written  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  giving  the  results 
of  many  years’  experience  and  experiments,  and 
which  he  will  be  glad  to  forward  to  anyone  who  will 
favour  him  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Flowering  of  the  Century  Plant. — We  learn  from 
Mr.  William  Archer,  The  Gardens,  Hill'  House, 
Saffron  Walden,  that  a  plant  of  Agave  americana  in 
those  gardens,  believed  to  be  about  70  years  old  is 
throwing  up  a  twin  spike,  a  most  unusual  occurrence, 
and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  this 
Agave  flowering  in  that  district. 

Honours  to  French  Horticulturists. — The  name  of 
M.  Druez,  the  amiable  President  of  the  Northern 
Horticultural  Society,  of  France,  Lille,  has  been 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  and  that  of  M.  Saint  Leger,  the  librarian 
of  the  same  Society  and  director  of  the  cultures  at 
the  Lille  Botanic  Garden,  to  the  distinguished  list  of 
Chevaliers  of  Agricultural  Merit. 

Eulalia  japonica  zebrina. — The  zebra-leaved 
Eulalia,  writes  W.B.G  ,  “  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  hardy  grasses,  but  I  wish  to  write  not  so  much  of 
its  decorative  value  as  of  the  usefulness  of  its 
ripened  stems  or  culms  for  tying  plants.  They  form 
neat  stakes,  and  are  most  suitable  for  Carnations, 
Mignonette,  Petunias,  and  many  other  light  growing 
plants. 

A  Giant  Horse  Chestnut. — M,  Ed.  Andre  describes 
in  the  Revue  Horticoh  a  chestnut-tree  growing  on  the 
property  of  M.  le  Comte  Montais,  at  Drouilly,  the 
Hayes  not  far  from  Montoire  (Loir  et  Cher),  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows  : — circumference 
of  the  trunk  at  a  yard  above  the  soil,  25  ft.  2i  in.; 
height  about  70  ft.  approximately  70  ft.;  spread  of 
the  branches  214  ft.  in  circumstance.  The  tree  is 
situated  on  sloping  ground,  upon  the  crest  of  a  small 
ravine  where  the  waters  bring  down  a  fertile  mud. 


What  garden  stuff  produces  the  best  Honey  ? — A 
Penzance  correspondent  writes  : — “  After  careful 
observation  I  lay  claim  to  the  knowledge  that  white 
Clover  produces  501b  of  honey  per  acre  every  day 
that  it  is  in  bloom,”  and  adds  that  ‘‘  whether  this 
calculation  is  above  or  below  the  mark,  the  presence 
of  bees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
crop  would  mean,  on  the  most  improved  system  of 
management,  loolb.  more  hon^y  per  hive  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  a  very  large  addition  to  the  seed- 
producing  power  of  the  crop.” 

Dickens’s  Old  Gardener. — Dr.  Amsden,  medical 
superintendent  at  the  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
has  reported  to  the  Billericay  Board  of  Guardians, 
that  the  old  man  named  Barber,  wbo  was  at  one 
time  the  late  Charles  Dicken’s  gardener  at  Gad’s 
Hill,  is  recovering  his  reason,  and  in  a  short  time 
will  probably  be  discharged  from  the  Asylum. 
Barber  has  been  maintained  at  the  institution  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  guardians,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  to  dispose  of  his  property,  which  inclu¬ 
ded  several  letters  from  Dickens,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  hope  that  he  would  recover. 

The  Southern  Wood  as  a  Hedge  Plant. — Mr.  A. 
Mackay,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Head  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  in  the  North-West  Territory, 
Canada,  considers  the  Southern  Wood  or  "old 
man,  ”  Artemesia  Abrotanum,  as  a  wind-break,  by 
far  the  most  valeable  shrub  planted  for  that  purpose 
on  the  Experimental  Farm.  It  is  easily  propagated, 
a  quick  grower,  and  making  a  thick  mat,  is  equally 
as  good  for  a  wind-break  as  for  a  snow  collector, 
both  of  which  are  invaluable  on  our  open  prairies. 
Thousands  of  cuttings  were  sent  out  to  settlers  last 
spring,  and  thousands  are  available  for  the  same 
purpose  the  coming  season. 

Cacti  Show  atthe  Drill  Hall. — Mr.  Henry  Cannell 
writes  from  Swanley  : — ”  Our  Cactus  Gala  day  will 
take  place  on  July  loth,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  not  far  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  when  we  hope  to  be  favoured  with  you 
and  your  friends’  presence,  and  if  you  will  kindly 
bring  a  collection,  please  intimate  to  Mr.  A.  F 
Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  the 
space  required  and  it  will  then  be  in  readiness. 
Please  let  all  exhibits  be  finished  by  twelve  o’clock. 
I  hope  to  be  there  myself,  and  will  gladly  render 
any  assistance  I  can.  Mr.  Singer's  lecture  will  take 
place  at  three  o’clock.  Immediately  after  it  kindly 
assemble  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  (nearly  opposite  the 
above-mentioned  show)  for  luncheon,  immediately 
after  which  we  hope  to  discuss  the  question  of  form¬ 
ing  a  society  and  all  matters  appertaining  thereto.” 

The  Pansy  Association  of  Canada. — Under  this 
title  the  Pansy  fanciers  of  Montreal  and  vicinity  have 
formed  an  Association  for  promoting  the  better 
cultivation  of  this  favourite  among  flowers.  The 
promoters  and  office  bearers  are  known  enthusiasts, 
and  under  their  management  success  is  assured. 
The  first  exhibition  will  be  held  to-day,  July  7th, 
at  the  residence  of  A.  Joyce,  Esq.,  vice-president  of 
the  association,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  more  fitting 
place  could  not  be  found,  as  the  grounds  there  are 
among  the  best  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Joyce  is  an 
enthusiast  on  all  flowers,  and  his  place  is  a  beautiful 
sight  during  the  summer  months,  being  planted  with 
many  of  the  best  of  hardy  herbacious  plants,  bulbs, 
and  annuals.  These,  too,  have  a  place  in  the 
schedule  of  prizes,  and  a  most  interesting  exhibition 
is  expected. 

.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironside,  who  has  returned  from  Italy,  happily 
restored  to  health,  was  unanimously  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Hammill,  who  has  resigned  and  gone  abroad.  Other 
routine  business  included  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  T.  Bevan,as  judges 
of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Aquarium  Show  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  September ;  the  amendment  of 
several  rules  to  be  recommended  for  adoption  at  the 
next  annual  general  meeting;  and  the  appointment 
of  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  Herbert 
Fowler,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  to  draw  up  an  authoritative 
standard  of  rules  for  judging  by  points  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  paper,  and  to  report  to  a  future 


meeting.  Eight  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
Crewe  Chysanthemum  Society  admitted  into  aflBlia- 
tion. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual  Outing 
will  take  place  on  Monday.  July  23rd.  The  members 
will  travel  to  Windsor  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  embark  on  two  commodious  steam  launches 
at  Thames  Side,  Windsor  Bridge,  proceed  up  the 
river  to  Bourne  End,  and  dine  at  the  Quarry  Hotel 
(on  the  river  bank).  After  dinner  the  launches  will 
steam  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible,  returning  to 
the  Quarry  Hotel  to  tea,  and  from  thence  to  Windsor. 
The  charge  for  the  day,  including  return  fare  from 
Paddington  to  Windsor  and  back  boat,  dinner,  and  tea 
— will  be  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  to  members,  and 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  to  non-members.  Members 
joining  the  party  at  Windsor  or  Maidenhead  will  pay 
7s.  fid.  and  non-members  Ss.  fid.  As  this  is  certain 
to  be  a  highly  popular  trip,  early  application  must 
be  made  for  tickets  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing. 

A  Pocket  Flora  for  Edinburgh. — There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  identifying  wild  flowers 
gathered  during  country  rambles.  To  assist  amateur 
botanists  in  and  near  Edinburgh  to  carry  out  this 
kind  of  determination,  Mr.  C.  O.  Sonntag  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  little  book  of  handy  size,  viz.,  “A  Pocket 
Flora  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Surrounding  Country,” 
and  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  have  published  it. 
Therein  will  be  found,  to  quote  the  sub-title,  "  a  col¬ 
lection  and  full  description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and 
the  principal  Cryptogamic  plants,  classified  after  the 
natural  system,  with  an  artificial  key  and  a  glossary 
of  botanical  terms.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
student  derives  any  great  advantage  from  the 
dictionary  method  of  classifying  specimens,  never¬ 
theless,  he  may  be  led  through  such  work  to  higher 
studies.  Another  local  flora,  of  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy,  is  a  "  Vade-mecum  to  the  Alpine 
Flora,”  by  L.  Schroter  and  Prof.  C.  Schroter 
(London:  David  Nutt).  This  book  is  in  its  fourth 
edition-  It  contains  170  coloured  representations  of 
Alpine  flowers,  so  that  every  bit  of  bloom  which 
beautifies  the  Swiss  mountainside  can  be  easily 
indentified  by  tourists  without  any  botanical  know¬ 
ledge  whatever.  No  attempt  is  made  to  describe  or 
classify  the  plants  in  a  systematic  manner.  Unlike 
Mr.  Sontag’s  book,  that  by  Prof.  Schroter  appeals  to 
the  curious  tourist  rather  than  the  investing  student. 
The  text  is  in  English,  French,  and  German. — 
Nature. 

An  Automatic  Travelling  Lawn  Watering  Machine. — 
During  last  week  a  useful  machine,  patented  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Protheroe,  for  watering  lawns  and  grass  grounds 
uniformly  and  at  slow  speed  was  tried  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  also  put  into  practical  operations  at 
the  Essex  County  Cricket  Grounds  at  Leyton,  where 
the  ground  for  the  match  between  Essex  and 
Yorkshire  was  watered  some  three  days  previously. 
The  ground-man  expresses  every  satisfaction  with 
the  ease  and  regularity  with  which  it  was  rolled 
down  afterwards,  and  this  is  noticeable,  as  it  is  clear 
that  ground  unevenly  watered  would  be  liable  to  dry 
into  hard  and  soft  patches.  The  machine  is  con¬ 
structed  of  light  iron  pipes  forming  a  carriage 
supported  on  three  low  wheels,  two  of  which  are 
driven  by  a  small  turbine  or  water-motor,  deriving 
its  water  supply  by  an  india-rubber  hose  connected 
to  a  branch  from  the  watermain  of  the  East  London 
Company.  The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  machine 
is  equal  to  a  head  of  about  45  ft.  The  water-motor 
is  i|  in.  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a  case  4  in.  long. 
Attacked  to  its  shaft,  two  weights  revolve  in  a 
vertical  plane,  tending  to  lengthen  it,  and  against 
this  a  worm  and  wheel  tend  to  shorten  it,  the  com¬ 
bination  keeping  nearly  constant  the  speed  of 
progress  to  a  rate  of  from  6  in.  to  i  ft.  per  minute. 
The  india-rubber  hose  is  coiled  on  the  arms  of  the 
carriage,  and  falls  off  as  the  carriage  advances. 
Extra  lengths  can  be  added,  but  the  extreme  yet 
applied  at  the  cricket  ground  has  been  120  ft.  from 
the  end  of  the  water  branch.  The  actual  sprinkler 
is  a  straight  18  ft.  length  of  |  in.  iron  pipe,  with 
twelve  water  jets,  like  batswing  gas  burners  in  form, 
each  throwing  out  a  semi-circular  sheet  overlapping 
its  neighbours.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  the 
automatic  action  of  the  sprinklers  would  last  for  four 
hours  without  attention.  The  water-motor  is  very 
simple,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  other  pressures,  and 
probably  the  most  general  demand  will  be  for  a  30  ft. 
head  of  water,  such  as  is  obtainable  in  country 
mansions. 
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HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

Phlox  glaberrima. — This  is  the  typical  wild  form 
of  the  species  from  which  the  summer  flowering 
Phloxes  have  been  obtained,  although  the  garden 
forms  of  that  name  have  probably  all  been  raised 
from  the  variety  P.  g.  suffruticosa.  The  stems  vary 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  height  according  to  variety, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  during  the  summer 
months.  The  flowers  of  the  type  under  notice  are 
red  and  produced  in  flattened  panicles  of  moderate 
size.  The  species  is  a  suitable  subject  for  the  second 
line  of  the  border. 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  well  deserve  the  name  of  grandiflorus,  for 
they  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other.  To  balance 
this  they  are  fewer,  each  peduncle  bearing  only  two 
as  a  rule.  They  are  bright  rose,  deepening  almost 
to  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  standard  which  is  very 
large  and  effective.  The  plant  is  of  moderate  stature 
compared  with  some  of  the  Everlasting  Peas,  grow¬ 
ing  about  3ft.  high  as  a  rule.  It  should  be  grown  in 
the  third  or  fourth  line  of  the  border. 

Oenothera  fruticosaYoungi. — The  usual  height 
of  this  plant  is  18  in.,  and  by  the  time  it  attains  this 
stature,  a  good  sized  bush  is  an  acquisition  for  the 
garden.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the 
stems  from  small  branches,  so  that  the  plant  increases 
very  little  in  height  during  the  whole  flowering 
period.  The  individual  blooms  are  of  large  size,  and 
of  a  bright,  clear'yellow.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  by 
division  in  October,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  flowerless 
shoots  under  a  hand-glass  at  the  present  time. 

Geranium  pratense. — This  British  wilding  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds,  on  account 
of  the  size  and  the  quantity  of  its  flov/ers.  Those 
of  the  type  are  bluish  purple,  the  blue  shade  being 
very  prominent  and  telling  when  the  plant  is  thriving 
under  suitable  conditions  well  exposed  to  the  light. 
Under  cultivation  it  has  given  rise  to  several  beautiful 
varieties  with  pale  blue,  striped,  pure  white  and 
double  flowers.  Neither  cultivation  nor  propagation 
occasion  any  trouble  whatever. 

Phyteuma  orbiculare — Individually,  the  flowers 
of  this  plant  are  small,  but  they  are  aggregated  in 
globular  heads  of  a  deep  blue,  and  are  therefore 
neat  and  attractive.  The  plant  usually  attains  a 
foot  in  height,  but  may  be  dwarfer  or  taller  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown.  The  neat 
habit  makes  the  species  suitable  for  cultivation  on 
the  rockery,  but  it  is  equally  amenable  for  the 
border.  Nor  is  it  particular  as  to  soil,  although  in 
its  native  habitats  it  grows  on  chalky  pastures. 
Increase  is  slow,  but  it  can  be  propagated  by 
division. 

CoRONiLLA  iberica. — The  beauty  of  this  plant  is 
that  it  forms  a  dense  mass,  creeping  over  the  rockery 
or  border  where  planted,  and  producing  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  quantity  for  weeks  together. 
Doubtless  the  rockery  is  the  best  place  for  it  on 
account  of  the  dwarf  and  trailing  character  of  the 
stems.  When  once  fairly  established  it  roots  deeply 
and  constitutes  a  long  lived-plant.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seeds,  and  even  in  some  cases  by  division, 
but  as  the  roots  are  few  and  very  stout  they  do  not 
readily  divide. 

Campanula  turbinata. — The  wild  type  of  this 
plant  is  very  dwarf  and  bears  a  solitary  flower  on 
the  stem.  For  some  years  past,  however,  it  has 
been  so  crossed  withC.carpatica  that  one  seldom  sees 
any  but  the  improved  forms,  which  differ  chiefly  by 
having  a  variety  of  colours  and  bearing  a  greater 
number  of  flowers  on  the  stem.  Naturally  it  is  best 
adapted  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery  on  account  of 
its  dwarf  habit ;  but  not  being  particular  as  to  soil 
it  may  be  planted  on  the  ordinary  border  with  every 
hope  of  success.  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the  usual 
method  adopted  with  it. 

Campanula  pulla. — A  sunny  position  with  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  are  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  this  dwarf  species.  Given  those 
conditions  it  occasions  no  trouble  whatever,  but 
flowers  regularly  every  year.  What  it  most  objects 
to  is  deep  shade,  which  weakens  the  plants,  and 
when  under  the  drip  of  trees  rain  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  ground  and  the  plants  sufier  from 
starvation.  The  stems  seldom  exceed  3  in.  or  4  in. 
in  height,  and  bear  a  solitary,  drooping,  deep  purple 
flower.  Propagation  can  be  accomplished  by  divi¬ 
sion,  and  by  cuttings  when  they  can  be  had  free  from 
flowers. 


Spiraea  Aruncus.— Despite  its  being  an  old- 
fashioned  subject  this  Spiraea  is  still  a  most  impos¬ 
ing  subject  when  in  season.  The  feathery  panicles 
of  small,  creamy  flowers  make  themselves  conspicu¬ 
ous,  even  from  a  distance.  The  plant  usually  grows 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  so  that  it  should  occupy  the  back 
line  of  the  border.  A  mass  of  it  in  the  shrubbery 
would  also  make  an  imposing  feature  while  it  lasted. 

Gypsophila  CERASTIOIDES.  —  This  beautiful 
Alpine  plant  has  kept  flowering  later  than  usual ;  it 
is  quite  unlike  other  species  in  cultivation,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  dwarfer  kinds,  such  as  G.  repens.  The 
leaves  are  hairy,  like  those  of  a  Cerastium,  as  the 
names  implies,  and  the  short  stems  creep  over  the 
ground.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cymes  and 
are  white  with  red  veins  and  very  pretty.  The  beauty 
of  the  plant  would  be  overlooked  and  lost  if  grown 
anywhere  except  upon  the  rockery. 

Veronica  Teucrium  latifolium. — The  forms  of 
V.  Teucrium  are  very  numerous,  and  that  under 
notice  is  one  of  the  tallest  forms  and  the  best  for 
border  culture.  The  stems  grow  about  a  foot  high 
or  slightly  over,  and  produce  their  flowers  on 
axillary  racemes  near  the  top,  so  that  the  foliage 
is  completely  hidden  with  bloom  of  a  bright  blue  at 
the  present  time.  The  broad  leaves  are  ovate  and 
but  shallowly  divided  or  serrate.  The  plant  is  best 
suited  for  the  second  line  in  the  border  and  requires 
no  staking  unless  wet  weather  and  rich  soil  should 
make  it  unusually  tall. 

Lychnis  Flos-Jovis.— The  beauty  of  this  Campion 
can  only  be  conceived  when  seen  in  a  mass  in  full 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most  lovely  shade  of 
rose,  and  when  a  batch  has  been  raised  from  seed, 
some  of  the  plants  are  almost  sure  to  have  darker 
flowers  than  the  rest.  The  plant  is  hoary  with  a 
woolly  tomentum,  and  usually  grows  from  12  in.  to 
16  in.  in  height.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
division  and  cuttings. 

- - 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED 

HERBACEOUS  PAEONIES. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  these  hardy  border 
plants  that  little  margin  is  left  for  further  notes. 
Still,  they  command  attention,  and  to  those  few  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  them  in 
their  full  floral  beauty  in  a  large  collection  I  give  a 
few  remarks  regarding  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  will  be  much  sought  after  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  almost  all  gardens —large  or  small — in  town 
or  country.  The  perspective  of  such  stately  plants 
is  simply  charming  and  can  only  be  described  by 
those  who  grow  them,  the  undefinable  tones  of 
colour  blending  with  such  subtle  graduations,  that 
for  a  moment  one  is  dazed  to  look  for  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  they  afford  such  a  feast  of  colour.  The  fact 
that  they  are  so  accommodating  and  show  such 
unwillingness  to  being  disturbed  renders  them 
essential  garden  favourites.  Let  the  compost  be  a 
rich  deep  loam,  well  worked  and  mixed  with  well 
rotted  manure,  in  which  they  will  grow  and  luxuriate, 
giving  a  profusion  of  bloom. 

A  succession  of  bloom  can  be  had  from  May, 
continuing  until  the  middle  of  July.  The  first  to 
flower  are  the  old  European  species,  double  and 
single  (P.  officinalis),  and  very  decorative  they  are, 
either  in  beds  or  on  the  rockery,  possessing  as  they 
do,  such  diversity  of  character  in  stem  and  foliage, 
some  tall  and  others  dwarf.  A  very  pretty  and 
interesting  species  is  P.  Broteri,  new,  with  rich 
crimson  flowers,  cup-shaped,  and  conspicuous 
golden-yellow  anthers,  the  stem  and  leaf  stalks  are 
a  coral-red.  The  first  known  plant  when  introduced 
to  England  flowered  at  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons’ 
Nursery  in  1886,  it  delights  in  partial  shade. 
Paeonia  tenuifolia,  with  fern-leaved  growth,  and  a 
very  distinct  species,  is  a  beautiful  object  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  rockery.  There  is  also  a  double 
variety  of  it.  Then  follows  the  single  and  double 
Chinese  varieties  (P.  albiflora).  All  of  these  are 
deliciously  scented,  varying  in  colour  from  pure 
whites  and  blushes,  to  roses  and  the  deepest 
crimsons.  A  selection  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty 
varieties  might  be  had  at  very  little  cost,  and  would 
provide  the  most  delightful  vision  of  showy  and 
lavish  colouring  as  one  could  wish,  and  thus  enhance 
the  garden  with  crowning  glory  by  the  addition  of  such 
noble  plants. —  IF.  L. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens 
Price,  3S  ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,’ 

I,  Clement  s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SLOUGH. 

Florists’  flowers  of  all  kinds  have  been  grown  here 
for  generations  past,  each  kind  coming  to  the  front 
in  its  proper  season.  At  present  Carnations, 
Picotees,  Pinks  and  Roses  are  in  their  full  glory,  or 
should  be,  though  we  must  regret  that  what  the 
frost  left  of  the  Roses,  the  hail  destroyed.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  destructive  hailstorm  that  passed  over 
this  district  some  weeks  ago,  we  may  state  that  a 
large  plant  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  upon  a  wall 
will  show  the  effect  of  the  hailstorm  all  the  season, 
for  the  first  crop  of  leaves  was  completely  riddled. 

A  houseful  of  one  year  old  plants  of  the  pink 
Malmaison  Carnation  in  rude  health  presents  a  bold 
and  attractive  appearance.  They  are  mostly  grown 
in  48  with  a  few  32-size  pots,  and  must  have  been 
well  cared  for  to  bring  them  to  their  present  con¬ 
dition.  Amongst  them  we  noted  some  plants  of 
Lady  Middleton,  a  striped  variety  of  the  same  race, 
with  pink  stripes  on  a  white  ground.  The  Auricula 
house  is  at  present  filled  with  a  large  assemblage  of 
Malmaison  and  other  Carnations.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  the  Auriculas  now  being  potted  are 
standing  by  thousands  in  cold  frames  with  a  northern 
aspect,  and  seem  healthy  though  quiet  in  the  hot 
veather  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past. 

A  large  collection  of  Carnations  and  yellow-ground 
Picotees  in  pots  and  standing  in  the  open  air  will 
make  a  display  when  the  others  are  out  of  bloom. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  large  number  of  the 
Carnations  in  bloom  were  away  at  Windsor  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Rose  Show  there.  Still,  several 
other  houses  were  filled  with  the  popular  flowers  in 
various  stages  of  progress.  Lady  E.  Balfour  is  a 
beautiful  Carnation  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour  and 
incurved  at  the  edges.  Mrs.  Cannell  is  a  new 
variety  with  large  and  fragrant  soft  rosy-pink 
flowers.  Mrs.  Hamlet  Riley  is  like  a  pale  Miss 
Joliffe,  but  has  larger  flowers  of  the  palest  flesh 
colour.  The  more  we  see  of  Germania  the  better 
we  like  it,  especially  when  treated  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Turner  grows  it,  for  the  flowers  are  of  huge 
size,  neat  in  form,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  yellow. 
Mrs.  Fred  is  a  pure  white  variety  with  broad  and 
massive  looking  petals  that  are  perfectly  entire  at 
the  edges.  The  petals  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
are  considered  to  have  the  finest  form  of  any  Carna¬ 
tion  in  cultivation.  C.  Turner  is  a  scarlet  flake 
variety  of  good  form.  A  pretty  and  delicate-look¬ 
ing  Picotee  is  Madeline,  with  a  narrow  rose  edge. 
Of  recently  raised  bizarres.  Dr.  Hogg  is  one  of  the 
best,  for  it  took  the  first  prize  last  year  as  the  best 
of  its  class.  It  is  striped  with  crimson  and  scarlet 
on  a  white  ground.  Lady  Mary  Perry  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rose  flake.  The  seifs  are  the  most  widely 
esteemed,  and  amongst  these  we  may  name  the  soft 
rosy  Rose  Unique.  Uriah  Pipe  takes  the  cake  for 
spicy  fragrance  and  dark  crimson  colour. 

The  Pinks  are  all  in  the  open  ground  and  consist 
chiefly  of  laced  varieties,  although  large  quantities 
of  Her  Majesty  are  grown.  Some  of  these  are 
shaded  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  purity 
under  these  conditions  is  simply  charming,  whether 
for  forcing  or  for  outdoor  culture.  Snowflake  is 
equally  suitable.  The  long  pod  is  not  so  liable  to 
split  as  in  the  case  of  the  previously  named  one,  and 
the  petals  are  fewer  but  broad  and  pure  white. 
Amongst  the  laced  varieties  there  is  none  to  excel 
Boiard  for  the  solidity  of  its  broad,  red  edge,  and  the 
dark  crimson  blotch  at  the  base.  In  most  seasons  it 
is  the  best.  The  lacing  of  Device  is  also  red,  but 
the  petals  have  a  narrow  white  edge  that  serves  to 
beautify  the  flower  considerably.  The  Duke  of  York 
(Thurstan)  is  a  new  variety  and  a  huge  one— pro¬ 
bably  the  largest  laced  Pink  in  cultivation.  The  red 
edge  is  broad  but  in  some  cases  imperfect,  although 
that  may  be  the  fault  of  cultivation  in  this  particular 
case.  The  outer  edge  is  white.  Mr.  Turner  says, 
that  to  do  the  lacing  justice.  Pinks  must  be  piped  in 
June  and  planted  out  in  September.  Nevertheless, 
if  this  Pink  behaves  well  in  the  future,  we  shall  hear 
more  of  it.  The  Rector  is  less  than  half  the  size  as 
far  as  number  of  petals  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  very 
pretty  one  with  a  purple  lacing. 

One  house  is  devoted  to  seedling  Begonias  which 
are  being  improved  by  selection  and  seed  sowing  of 
the  best  kinds.  Amongst  new  Roses  we  noted 
Madame  Pernet  Bucher,  a  Tea  variety  and  an 
improvement  upon  Soprano  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
dying  off  almost  white.  The  Crimson  Rambler  still 
asserts  its  claim  to  attention  as  a  showy  and  most 
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effective  decorative  Rose.  Both  at  Slough  and  at 
Langley  Mr.  Turner  has  proved  its  utility  for  various 
methods  of  culture  as  a  wall,  pillar,  or  trellis  Rose. 
We  noted  a  quantity  of  it  planted  at  3  ft.  apart  and 
pegged  down  so  that  it  completely  covered  the  ground, 
and  had  thrown  up  its  huge  clusters  of  bloom  in 
extraordinary  numbers.  Sometimes  as  many  as  100 
flowers  can  be  counted  in  a  cluster.  Besides  the 
extensive  collection  of  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  there 
is  a  large  assortment  of  garden  Roses.  A  single  one 
named  Rosa  macrantha  is  notable  for  its  dwarf 
sturdy  habit  and  large  single  white  flowers,  that 
would  find  acceptance  with  those  who  like  the  old- 
fashioned  and  ornamental  kinds. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW 

AT  WINDSOR. 

The  Rose  show  held  by  this  society  at  Windsor  on 
the  27th  ult.,  took  place  ^  under  very  favourable 
circumstances  as  to  weather.  Moreover,  one  might 
say  it  was  almost  too  good,  since  the  Roses  suffered 
greatly  towards  afternoon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Roses  and 
other  subjects  were  accommodated  in  three  large 
tents  in  a  meadow  off  the  Long  Walk  and  close  to 
Windsor  Castle.  The  premier  honour  for  forty- 
eight  varieties  of  Roses  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Colchester,  who  certainly  had  some  wonderful 
blooms.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  were  Marie 
Baumann,  Boicedieu,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Merville  de  Lyon,  Marie  Verdier,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Margaret 
Boudet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
and  La  France.  Good  blooms  of  Tea  Roses  were 
Cleopatra,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Devoniensis,  M.  Niel, 
Ernest  Metz  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Braiswick.  Colchester,  took  the  second  place  with 
smaller  flowers  w’hich  had  suffered  greatly  from  the 
sun  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  texture  and  colour  of 
the  tent  overhead  at  that  end.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  took  the  third  award,  and  his  blooms 
had  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  For  twenty-four 
blooms  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  took  the 
leading  award  with  fine  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet, 
Usher  Holmes,  Susanne  Marie  Rhodocanachi,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Anna  Olivier. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough,  who  had  some  very  fine 
flowers.  Those  of  Mr.  Geo.  Prince.  Oxford,  were 
larger  but  more  open.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms  in  triplets,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  again  came  to  the 
front.  He  had  some  very  fine  blooms  in  his  stands, 
including  A.  K.  Williams,  for  which  he  received  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal,  as  the  best  hybrid  perpetual 
shown  by  a  nurseryman  in  the  show.  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son  took  the  second  award  with  several  very 
fine  blooms.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was  third  with  smaller 
but  very  fresh  flowers.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  H.P.  or  Tea  Rose,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
led  with  fine  samples  of  Margaret  Dickson.  Messrs. 

D.  Prior  &  Son  followed  with  La  France,  and  Mr.  F. 
Cant  was  third  with  the  same  variety.  The  Rev.  H. 
A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  took  the 
Silver  Cup  presented  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for 
twelve  Roses.  Some  of  his  best  blooms  w'ere  Her 
Majesty,  La  France,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Violette  Bouger  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 
Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
was  second  in  this  class  ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burn¬ 
side,  Birch  Vicarage,  Herts,  was  third,  but  had  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
showm  by  an  amateur  ;  it  was  an  immense  bloom  of 
Cleopatra.  Alfred  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning, 
Sussex,  took  the  fourth  position.  In  another  class 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  took  the  leading  award  with  fresh  blooms 
of  moderate  size.  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  Bradbury),  Bath,  was  second  with  more  open 
flowers.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  R. 

E.  West,  Reigate,  Surrey,  took  the  first  prize,  show¬ 
ing  some  fine  blooms.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  was 
second,  and  Alfred  Slaughter  came  in  third.  In  a 
class  for  twelve  blooms,  Osmond  G.  Orpen  took  the 
leading  place  with  a  fairly  even  lot  of  blooms  ;  and 
was  followed  by  T.  Bateman,  Esq.;  Rosevale,  Arch¬ 
way  Road,  N.  The  first  prize  for  six  blooms  was 
taken  by  Harcourt  Sandon,  Esq.,  Brentwood  ;  he  was 
followed  by  Rivers  H.  Langton,  Esq.,  Raymead, 
Hendon,  N.W. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  well  represented  and 


quite  a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  as  they  occupied 
one  side  of  the  middle  tent.  The  premier  honour 
for  twenty-four  varieties  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  The  Bride,  Niphetos, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Comtesse  de  Na¬ 
daillac.  Mr.  F.  Cant  took  a  second  position  with 
smaller  blooms.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  took  the  leading 
prize  with  some  beautiful  Roses.  He  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son.  A  piece  of  plate  was 
offered  for  the  best  eighteen  blooms  by  W.  Colin 
Romaine,  Esq.,  and  this  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  who  showed  some  fine  flowers.  Osmond 
G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  had  the  best  nine  varieties  in  fresh 
'specimens.  W.  D.  Freshfield^Esq. (gardener,  Mr.  S  T. 
Crofts),  The  Wilderness,  Reigate,  had  the  best  six 
blooms.  In  the  class  for  six  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette, 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  led  the  way  with  Cleopatra. 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  was  second  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.  In  a  class  for  twelve  blooms  in  triplets, 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince  again  led  the  way  with  beautiful 
flowers  of  Cleopatra,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Innocente 
de  Pirola,  The  Bride  and  Madame  Hoste.  Mr.  B. 
R.  Cant  followed  with  fine  samples  of  several  of  the 
same  varieties ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were 
third.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  also  led  in  the  class  for 
twelve  of  any  Tea  or  with  grand  blooms  of  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.  Amongst  them  was  the  best  Tea 
shown  by  a  nurseryman,  and  for  this  he  received 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  He  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  with  Marie  Van  Houtte ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  third  with  Cleopatra.  Garden 
Roses  made  an  attractive  display  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tent.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  led 
the  way  with  thirty-six  bunches,  including  R. 
rugosa,  R.  r.  alba,  R.  Harrisonii,  Crested  Moss, 
Madame  Geo,  Bruant,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  were  second,  and  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Down¬ 
side,  Leatherhead,  was  third.  Chas.  E.  Cuthell, 
Esq.,  Chapel  Croft,  Dorking,  had  a  fine  display  in 
the  class  for  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses, 
taking  the  first  prize.  Mrs.  Troin  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  Elish),  Pelling  Place,  Old  Windsor,  was  second 
with  large  and  showy  bunches.  In  the  class  for  a 
display  of  Roses,  the  first  award  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Mattock,  who  produced  a  fine  effect  with  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses  in  bud.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was  second, 
showing  his  Roses  with  long  stems ;  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  third. 

In  the  tent  near  the  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  a 
bold  and  effective  group  was  shown  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas). 
A  tall  Palm  occupied  the  highest  position,  and  in 
front  of  this  were  Orchids,  white  and  pink 
Hydrangeas,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Lilies  and 
other  flowering  plants  set  out  to  fine  advantage. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  tent  were  tall  Fuchsias  in 
competition  for  prizes.  Round  the  sides  were 
numerous  miscellaneous  groups,  including  an 
extensive  collection  of  Paeonies,  and  Delphiniums 
set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Ferns_ 
A  large  group  of  Carnations,  grown  in  pots  and 
replete  with  variety,  occupied  one  end  of  the  tent,  and 
was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  Facing  this 
was  a  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  by  Messrs, 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  long  group  of  Orchids 
and  fine  foliaged  stove  plants  arranged  upon  the 
grass.  Opposite  this  was  a  group  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  shown  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Windsor. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  8c.  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Nonvood  Road,  exhibited  a  group  of  Palms, 
Hydrangeas,  Dracaemas,  and  other  subjects. 
Floral  decorations  were  shown  by  Mr.  Phippen, 
Reading. 

In  the  third  or  further  tent,  the  exhibits  for  local 
growers  of  Roses  were  arranged,  and  showed  that  a 
good  few  of  them  must  reside  in  the  district.  Here, 
also,  were  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect. 
The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Harvey, 
Bart.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Gillies)  Langley  Park,  Slough, 
with  a  neatly-arranged  and  varied  lot  of  plants. 
N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Sturt),  Engle- 
field  Green,  took  the  second  award.  He  was  followed 
by  F.  Richards,  Esq.,  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Williams), 
Old  Windsor;  and  A.  F.  Govett,  Esq.,  Laleham, 
took  the  fourth  place.  The  prizes  for  fruit  brought 
out  some  fine  grapes  and  other  hothouse  kinds.  The 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading 


for  a  melon,  brought  many  competitors.  A.  F. 
Govett,  Esq.,  took  the  first  award  ;  Mrs.  Burton. 
Upton  Court,  Slough,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  was  third  ;  and  the 
fourth  place  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Irby, 
(gardener,  Mr.  D.  Paxton),  Hitcham  Grange,  Tap- 
low.  The  miscellaneous  groups  in  this  tent  were 
also  noteworthy  and  attractive.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  showed  four  large  boxes  of 
Roses  in  great  variety.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son, 
Bedale,  Yorks,  had  a  showy  collection  of  Pyrethrums. 
Irises,  Poppies  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  An 
extensive  and  beautiful  display  of  Violas,  in  all  the 
leading  kinds  for  bedding  purposes,  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  They  also  had 
fancy  Pansies  and  Pyrethrums.  Cut  flowers  of 
herbaceous  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead.  Carnations,  Campanulas,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  &  Son.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Begonias 
In  the  middle  tent  a  collection  of  hybrid  and  cross¬ 
bred  Sweet  Briers,  emiting  a  powerful  but  agreeable 
fragrance,  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Salisbury. 

- - 

THE  FIBRE  OF  THE 

CENTURY  PLANT. 

A  NOTE  on  extraction  of  Agave  americana  fibre  at 
Coimbatore,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Thurston,  Government 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  Museum,  has  been 
published  as  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Department 
of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Madras,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted  ; — 

Agave  americana  grows  in  all  soils  (red,  black, 
and  gravel)  in  the  Coimbatore  district.  It  is  planted 
extensively  as  a  protective  hedge  along  the  Madras 
railway  line,  and  flourishes,  in  the  open,  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  unsheltered  by  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.  In  some  places  between  Coimbatore  and  Erode, 
where  the  Agave  is  overgrown  with  creepers,  the 
plants  are  unhealthy  ;  and  in  other  places  (e.g.,  near 
Tudiyalur),  plants  which  are  shaded  by  Tamarind, 
Nim,  and  other  trees,  are  stunted,  while  those  which 
grow  in  the  open  are  rich  in  leaves  and  luxuriant  in 
growth.  The  age  of  the  plants  from  which  the 
leaves  are  taken  for  fibre  is  six  to  seven  years.  The 
old  green  leaves  falling  outwards  from  the  central 
stem  are  cut  for  fibre.  The  fibre  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  extracted  immediately  the  leaves  have  been 
cut,  or  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  leaves  are  kept  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  fibre  is  extracted  when  the  people  have  leisure. 

The  extraction  of  the  fibre  is  performed  by  hand, 
and  no  machinery  is  used.  The  fibre  is  extracted  by 
two  methods,  viz.,  scraping  and  maceration. 

The  leaves  are  cut,  the  sharp  spines  removed  with 
a  knife,  and  about  6  in.  cut  off  from  the  top  of  the 
leaf.  The  leaf  is  then  split  longitudinally  into  four 
or  five  pieces,  which  are  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  and  placed  on  a  board  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  3  ft. 
held  firmly  by  the  toes.  The  pulp  is  then  removed 
by  means  of  a  Bamboo  scraper,  one  edge  of  which  is 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a  blade,  and  the  fibre  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  The  fibre  obtained  by  this 
simple  process  without  washing  or  bleaching  is  very 
clean  and  free  from  pulp.  The  staple  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  long.  It  is  made  into  thread,  which  is 
used  in  weaving  grass  mats. 

As  in  the  previous  method  of  fibre-extraction,  the 
leaves  are  cut,  and  the  spines  removed.  The  whole 
leaf  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  thrown 
in  bundles  into  tanks  or  wells,  in  which  it  is  left  to 
macerate  for  a  fortnight  to  twenty  days,  or  until  the 
pulp  is  quite  decomposed.  The  bundles  are  then 
taken  out,  dried,  and  bleached  in  the  sun.  The  fibre 
obtained  by  this  process  is  longer  than  that  obtained 
by  scraping,  but  is  not  nearly  so  clean. 

Avery  large  supply  of  the  fibre  could  be  obtained, 
if  a  demand  for  it  arose.  At  present  it  is  sold  in  the 
bazaar  at  the  rate  of  two  annas  per  pound,  but  if  a 
regular  trade  in  it  was  started  the  price  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  reduced. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Coimbatore  is  78°,  rang¬ 
ing  between  a  maximum  of  97°  and  a  minimum  of 
64°.  The  annual  rainfall  of  Coimbatore  is  about 
21  in.,  of  which  half  falls  during  the  north-east 
monsoon  (October  to  December),  the  remainder 
being  distributed  over  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
— Society  of  Arts  Journal. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  undermentioned  Orchids  received  certificates 
according  to  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  26th  ult. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  alba.  Nov.  hyb. 
The  sepals  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  are  white.  The 
petals  are  heavily  reflexed  along  the  lower  edge,  as 
if  L.  crispa  were  one  of  the  parents,  wavy  at  the 
margin  and  white.  The  lip  is  large,  with  an  orbi¬ 
cular,  rich  crimson-purple  lamina,  and  lilac,  or  nearly 
white,  at  the  margin.  The  tube  externally,  is  purple 
with  deeper  veins,  but  internally  it  is  crimson,  lined 
with  yellow.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  showy  plant. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  Lysenianum,  Afoy. /jyfi. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  C. 
barbatum  Crossii,  and  the  pollen  parent,  C.  bellat- 
ulum,  the  progeny  being  mtermediate.  The  upper 
sepal  is  roundly  ovate,  deep  purple,  and  paler  in  the 
centre  with  green  veins.  The  oval-oblong,  declinate 
petals  are  about  2J  in.  long  and  relatively  broad  ; 
they  are  of  a  very  pale  purple,  spotted  all  over  with 
dark  purple,  sometimes  blackish  purple.  The  lip  is 
slightly  compressed  laterally,  deep  purple,  and 
spotted  on  the  claw.  The  staminode  is  reniform 
with  three  remote  teeth  on  the  lower  edge.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  M.  Jules  Hye  Leysen, 
8  Le  Coupure,  Ghent. 

Angraecum  Fournlerianum,  Nov.  sp. 

The  flowers  of  this  bold  and  distinct  looking  Angrae¬ 
cum  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  A.  Eichleri- 
anum,  and  are  relatively  of  large  size.  The  sepals 
are  lanceolate  and  white,  while  the  petals  are  falcate 
but  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  is  trifid  at  the  tip, 
somewhat  boat-shaped  and  white  ;  the  large,  curved, 
conical  spur  is  green  on  both  surfaces,  and  this  colour 
is  conspicuous  in  the  wide  throat  of  the  same.  The 
two-ranked  leaves  are  leathery,  18  in.  long  and  2  in. 
wide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes  from  the 
lower  leaves.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Pescatopea  Klabochorum  excellens,  iVoy.  var. 
The  lateral  sepals  of  this  bold  and  showy  variety, 
are  elliptic  and  white  with  a  blackish  purple  tip; 
the  upper  one  is  smaller  but  otherwise  similar.  The 
obovate  petals  have  the  same  contrasting  colours. 
The  oblong  lip  is  bifid,  revolute  at  the  sides,  yellow 
and  covered  with  small  purple  papillae  ;  the  side 
lobes  are  small  and  grasp  the  base  of  the  column. 
The  crescent-shaped  crest  is  yellow  with  purple 
ridges.  The  scape  bears  only  one  bloom  which  is 
both  curious  and  showy.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Masdevallia  Cassiope,  Nov.  hyb. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  M.  triangularis, 
the  pollen  parent  M.  coccinea  Harryana,  and  both 
show, their  effects  in  the  progeny.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long  spathulate  and  leathery.  The  scape  is  about  10  in. 
long  and  one-flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  pale  rose, 
overlying  yellow  with  three  deep  purple  veins,  and  a 
recurved  tail,  2  in.  long.  The  free  portions  of  the 
lateral  sepals  are  obliquely  ovate,  decurved  at  the 
middle,  unusually  far  apart,  and  ending  in  tails  ijin. 
long.  In  colour  they  are  like  the  upper  one.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  byT.  C.  Hincks,  Esq.,  Terrace 
House,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa  Pittiana,  Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  pale  brown, 
the  former  being  oblong  and  the  latter  lanceolate- 
elliptic.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  pale  purple  tube 
and  heavily  lined  with  purple  internally.  The  white 
lip  is  the  great  feature  of  this  variety.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Aldous),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Scaphosepalum  gibberosum. 

This  and  several  other  species  have  been  separated 
from  Masdevallia,  and  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
thickened  plate  on  each  of  the  lateral  sepals  and  by 
resupinate  flowers.  The  latter  are  generally  if  not 
always  small,  and  in  this  instance  the  thick  plate  of 
the  lateral  sepals  is  very  long  and  creamy,  dotted 
with  purple ;  the  connate  portion  is  curved,  three- 
ridged  on  the  back,  and  end  in  a  tail  |  in.  long.  The 
free  portion  of  the  upper  sepal  is  ovate,  concave,  with 
a  recurved  purple  tail  i  j  in.  long.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sidney  Courtauld,  Esq., 


(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Wright),  Booking  Place, 
Braintree. 

Masdevallia  cucullata. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  oblong,  coriaceous, 
and  deep  green.  The  scape  is  one-flowered.  The 
tube  is  short  and  stout,  and  the  sepals  which  are 
almost  black  on  the  inner  face,  diverge  in  a  triangular 
manner.  The  tails  of  the  lateral  ones  are  curved, 
and  the  upper  sepal  itself  is  paler  than  the  rest. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Sidney  Courtald, 
Esq. 

Masdevallia  Kimballiana. 

The  leathery  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  about  4  in. 
long.  The  scape  is  a  foot  long,  bearing  a  solitary 
flower  which  is  widely  bell-shaped.  The  upper  sepal 
is  yellow,  overlaid  with  a  violet  plush  ;  the  lateral 
ones  are  triangular,  orange,  and  overlaid  in  the  same 
way.  The  tube  externally  is  yellow  or  buff  orange. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Sidney  Courtauld, 
Esq. 

Coelogyne  odoratissima. 

If  this  is  highly  fragrant  it  is  also  very  small,  in  fact 
a  pigmy.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  2  in.  long. 
The  flowers  have  lanceolate  sepals  and  linear  petals, 
all  being  white.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
small  and  oblong,  while  the  terminal  one  is  ovate, 
crisped  and  white,  with  an  orange  crest  of  two 
toothed  ridges  on  the  middle.  It  was  grown  in  a 
small  pan.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Sidney  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Cattleya  gigas  flowering  from  the  rhizomes. 
Seeing  the  note  one  this  subject  in  your  last  issue, 
I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have 
had  a  similar  experience  with  Cattleya  gigas  here 
The  plant  bore  four  flowers  from  the  rhizome  about 
a  month  ago  and  is  now  commencing  to  break  again. 
— y.  Thatcher,  Foreman,  Byrhley  Gardens,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

The  Orchid  Growers'  Calendar. 
Gener.al  Work  in  the  Houses. — During  the  hot 
weather  we  are  now  getting  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  each  division 
evenly  balanced,  by  frequently  damping  the  walls 
and  stages,  by  judiciously  giving  air  through  the  top 
and  bottom  ventilators,  and  by  shading  the  plants. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  crowd  on  too  much  air  as  a 
means  of  keeping  down  the  temperature,  when  the 
atmosphere  outside  is  hot  and  dry  as  at  present. 

Fire  Heat. — We  have  discontinued  to  use  fire 
heat  in  the  intermediate  division,  and  in  the  warm 
division  it  is  only  necessary  to  just  warm  the  pipes 
so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  during  the 
night.  This  prevents  spotting  in  the  leaves  of 
Phalaenopsis,  as  they  would  most  likely  do  if  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  fluctuate.  A  night 
temperature  of  75°  as  a  minimum,  we  find,  suits  them 
best. 

Brown  Scale. — This  insect  is  rather  troublesome 
this  season,  and  the  Saccolabiums  seem  to  be  its 
favourite  plants.  It  should  be  sponged  off  with  a 
rather  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  for  if  left  to  get 
a  hold  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  how  soon  they 
weaken  the  plants  ! 

Thrips. — Phaius  tuberculosus  will  now  be  starting 
into  growth,  so  that  every  possible  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  this  pest. 
Whether  its  breeds  thrips  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  where  P.  tuberculosus  is,  there  will 
thrips  be  found.  Of  course  the  vapouriser  will  do  a 
lot  to  keep  them  in  check,  but  one  does  not  want  to 
be  using  it  every  day,  and  I  feel  sure  it  is  imperative 
to  dip  these  plants  in  tobacco  water  at  least  twice  a 
week  to  keep  them  clean. 

Cattleya  House. — Odontoglossum  grande,  now 
making  growth,  should  be  freely  watered,  but  not 
over  head,  and  if  well  established,  weak  manure 
water  twice  a  week  will  be  beneficial.  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  is  just  now  with  C.  gigas  making  this 
division  gay.  C.  Gaskelliana  is  the  more  variable 
species  ranging  as  it  does  in  colour  from  pure  white 
(rare)  to  rich  crimson,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
flower;  but  for  grandeur  there  are  very  few 
Cattleyas  that  can  vie  with  the  richest  forms  of  C. 
gigas.  The  best  time  to  re-pot  or  re-basket  C.  gigas, 
as  pointed  out  in  a  previous  calendar,  is  as  soon  as 
the  flowering  season  is  over,  as  at  that  time  the 
newly-made-up  growths  will  push  forth  plenty  of 
large  roots,  which  will  take  held  of  the  new  material 
and  soon  establish  themselves  therein.  Very  little 
water  is  required,  just  enough  to  keep  them  plump.  I 
may  say  that  most  of  the  plants  that  are  flowering 


here  were  treated  in  this  way  last  season.  If  it  is  not 
necessary  to  re-pot  them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  them  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  to  a 
cooler  and  drier  place.  This  prevents  this  starting 
again  into  growth  instead  of  resting. — C. 


Watering  Kitchen  Garden  Crops. 

With  so  many  showers  during  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June,  the  remarks  often  heard  were,  "  we  can 
do  without  rain  for  a  month  the  ground  being  well 
soaked”.  A  fortnight,  however,  has  not  passed  away 
since  the  last  rain  fell,  and  now  we  hear  people  ex¬ 
claiming  how  dry  everything  is  getting,  crops  will 
soon  be  burnt  up  if  this  weather  continues,  or  some- 
thing  to  that  effect.  If  we  consider  the  amount  of 
evaporation  that  must  take  place  every  day  with  the 
thermometer  at  80°  Fahr.  or  more  in  the  shade,  and 
with  a  parching  east  wind  blowing,  there  would  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  soil  must  soon  get  very  dry.  Now  if  this  dryness 
is  perceivable  where  there  are  no  crops  growing,  how 
much  more  will  it  be  so,  where,  owing  to  the  extra 
growth  that  was  caused  by  the  frequent  showers 
earlier  in  the  season,  having  to  be  maintained.  In 
such  instances,  where  there  is  an  extra  amount  of 
foliage  to  extract  the  moisture,  very  little  will  now  be 
left. 

The  growth  made  in  showery  weather  is  tender, 
not  having  been  built  up  in  the  same  solid  manner 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been  less  rain  and 
more  sun,  and  will  consequently  sufler  more  now, 
should  there  be  a  lack  of  moisture  for  its  support. 
The  cultivator  should  take  this  into  consideration 
and  before  the  plants  suffer  through  the  soil  becoming 
dry,  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  to  keep  them  growing.  Watering,  however, 
must  be  judiciously  done  according  to  the  kind  of 
crop  needing  it.  A  row  of  Peas  for  instance,  that 
have,  owing  to  so  much  showery  weather  attained 
the  height  of  eight  feet,  will  need  much  support  if  they 
are  to  carry  a  crop  satisfactorily,  therefore  a  mere 
dribbling  will  be  of  no  use  to  them.  At  least,  two 
gallons  should  be  given  to  every  foot  of  the  row  if 
the  soil  has  been  allowed  to  become  dry.  Runner 
Beans  will  be  making  rapid  progress  this  weather, 
and  will  therefore  need  attention. 

The  soil  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  if  the  finest 
results  are  to  follow,  and  mulchings  must  be  given  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  Cauliflower  that  were 
planted  from  the  early  spring  sowings  will  need 
much  support,  and  should  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  moisture  or  the  heads  will  be  tough.  While  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  give  such  things  as 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Celery,  and 
other  moisture  loving  vegetables  too  much.  But 
is  how  all  this  to  be  done  with  so  much  other  work  to 
attend  to,  is  the  remark  made  when  watering  is  sug¬ 
gested  and  well  it  might  be,  for  gardeners  are  more 
handicapped  than  any  other  class  of  men.  They  are 
expected  to  grow  things,  to  keep  places  tidy,  to  have 
a  continuous  and  almost  unlimited  supply  of  every 
thing  without  any  extra  labour  or  expense.  The 
thoughtful  gardener  may,  however,  over  come  some 
of  these  difficulties  by  observing  what  is  needed  to 
keep  up  a  supply,  and  grow  no  more  than  will 
suffice  for  that  purpose. 

The  advantage  of  thin  sowing  in  such  cases  will 
show  itself.  The  soil  not  having  been  robbed  by 
that  which  was  of  no  use  will  be  the  better  able  to 
maintain  the  crop  that  it  is  carrying,  and  if  a 
thorough  soaking  can  be  given  to  those  kinds  that 
have  not  yet  attained  maturity  the  supply  may  be 
considerably  prolonged.  No  care  need  be  bestowed 
on  such  that  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days,  for 
though  they  might  be  benefitted  by  a  thorough 
watering,  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
for  the  short  time  required  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  will  he  far  better  that  those  needed 
about  the  end  of  this  month  or  early  in  August 
should  have  support  than  those  which  may  be  cleared 
ofl  the  ground  in  a  week  or  two’s  time. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 


The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower’s  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A. 
Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  information  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
8vo.  5  by  7J),  priceas.  6d.;  post  free,  as.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Borden  Pinks  at  Chiswick. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  inspected  last  week  the  collection  of  Pinks 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick.  The 
Committee  met  a  few  days  previous  to  make  this 
inspection,  but  owing  to  the  drenching  rain  they 
missed  their  opportunity.  The  intervening  days,  for 
the  most  part  hot  and  dry,  had  brought  on  the 
Pinks,  with  great  rapidity,  the  laced  varieties  of 
which  there  are  a  considerable  number  at  Chiswick, 
being  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  fully  in 
flower,  while  some  of  the  earlier  blooming  border 
varieties  had  passed  their  best. 

The  Committee  could  judge  of  the  value  of  Pinks 
only  as  border  flowers,  and  of  the  laced  varieties 
only  such  as  were  of  compact  growth  and  full  bloom¬ 
ing  could  be  recognised.  Some  of  the  laced  varieties 
produce  large  and  full  flowers — so  large,  in  fact, 
that  the  stems  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
flowers  in  an  erect  position,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  be  as  effective  as  possible  as  border  flowers, 
stakes  as  supports  would  be  necessary.  Thus,  how¬ 
ever  good  a  variety  might  be  from  the  florists  point 
of  view,  it  might  yet  fail  to  secure  recognition  as  an 
effective  border  variety,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
many  good  border  flowers  other  than  Pinks  need  the 
support  of  stakes  to  keep  them  in  an  upright  position. 
But  comparatively  few  of  our  Carnations,  for 
instance,  are  sufficiently  rigid  in  the  flower  stems  to 
maintain  their  heads  of  bloom  in  a  perfectly  erect 
position. 

Of  the  laced  Pinks,  the  best  for  border  purposes, 
because  of  their  compact  growth,  erect  habit  and 
freedom  of  bloom,  are  Beauty,  one  of  the  very  best, 
a  remarkably  good  red-laced  variety,  very  free  and 
effective ;  Mrs.  Dark,  dwarf,  very  free ;  Modesty, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  remarkably  free  ;  Rosy 
Morn,  large  full  flowers,  extra  fine  ;  and  Empress 
of  India,  also  remarkably  good.  Several  others, 
such  as  Boiard,  produced  large  and  finely  laced 
flowers,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best 
for  exhibition  purposes,  but  scarcely  adapted  for  dis¬ 
play  in  a  border.  But  it  may  be  slated  that  the 
above  list  of  laced  varieties,  all  of  which  received 
three  marks  as  effective  border  varieties,  are  also 
well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes  when  specially 
grown  for  that  purpose.  The  border  varieties  need 
to  be  divided  into  two  sections — the  smaller  or  early 
flowering  types,  and  the  larger  and  later  flowering 
ones.  In  exhibitions,  as  we  have  seen  lately  in 
London,  the  small  flowering  varieties  stand  no  chance 
when  pitted  in  competition  against  the  larger  sorts, 
and  yet  a  given  space  of  plant,  in  the  case  of  the 
former  will  produce  ten  times  more  flowers  than  a 
given  space  of  one  of  the  later  varieties ;  and  it  may 
may  further  be  stated  in  reference  to  the  latter,  that 
it  is  customary  to  disbud  in  order  to  induce  size. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  awarding  of  the  leading 
prizes  to  large  flowered  border  Pinks  by  no  means 
demonstrates  that  the  varieties  so  distinguished  are 
best  adapted  for  the  effective  border  purposes,  though 
the  public  are,  no  doubt,  induced  to  think  differently 

At  the  recent  inspection  at  Chiswick  the  following 
of  Mr.  R.  Dean's  small  early  flowering  varieties 
were  awarded  three  marks : — Charmer,  pale  pink, 
with  slight  rose  centre  ;  Rosamond,  pale  pink,  with 
bright  crimson  centre,  very  good  ;  Juno,  white,  a 
primrose  centre,  very  good  ;  Beauty,  white,  with  pale 
pinkish-rose  centre  ;  Annie  Bolton,  white,  with  dark 
maroon  centre,  extra  fine ;  and  Rosy  Circle,  deep 
pink  or  pale  rose,  with  deep  rose  centre,  very  good. 
All  these  are  of  remarkably  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  forming  dense  masses  of  fine-leaved,  silvery 
foliage,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  with 
marvellous  freedom,  are  very  large,  one  only  to  a 
stem  ;  so  there  is  but  little  waste  of  buds.  In  height 
they  average  from  g  in.  to  12  in.  and  they  have  a 
value  in  winter  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  they 
appear  to  partake  so  much  of  the  character  of  some 
of  the  Alpine  Dianthuses  that  they  form  charming 
cushions  on  rockwork,  and  of  edgings  to  beds,  as 
well  as  on  borders.  For  cutting  for  all  purposes, 
and  especially  for  market,  they  are  invaluable. 

Other  border  varieties  which  secured  three  marks 
were  Cowley  White,  one  of  Mr.  Lakin’s  seedlings, 
w’hite,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rose  in  some  of  the 
flowers,  dwarf,  smooth-petalled  and  very  free ; 
Ernest  Ladham,  dwarf,  compact,  erect,  very  free 
and  Souvenir  de  Sale,  a  pale  self,  a  little  tall,  but  a 


charming  border  variety.  Her  Majesty  should  be 
noted  as  the  finest  and  freest  of  the  white  Pinks  ;  it 
has  already  been  awarded  three  marks  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities. 

- - 

RAYLESS  VIOLAS. 

I  SEND  you  a  few  blooms  of  my  latest  seedling  Violas. 
I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  true  cross 
between  the  Viola  and  the  Violet.  It  is  a  very  small 
plant  with  two  stems,  and  I  send  you  the  best.  I 
thought  you  would  not  be  able  to  judge  by  the  flower 
alone,  so  sent  the  cutting  to  let  you  form  a  true  idea 
of  its  character.  It  is  rather  a  strange  foliage,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  sweetly  sgented,  and  the  flower 
stalk  being  so  long  it  will,  I  think,  be  most  valuable 
for  cutting,  and  then  it  will  come  in  after  the  Violets 
are  over. 

I  have  got  a  charming  white  in  Mrs.  Scott,  which, 
I  think,  you  will  admit  is  the  purest  white  yet  intro¬ 
duced.  Then  George  Lord  takes  the  lead  as  the  best 
yellow.  Pride  of  Etal  is  not  a  very  refined  flower, 
having  a  little  ray  at  times,  but  for  bedding  work  it 
is  certainly  the  very  best,  and  so  sweet,  the  habit  is 
perfect.  President  is  a  splendid  bedder,  large,  fine 
form,  and  better  habit  than  Sylvia.  Enchantress  is 
rather  a  novelty,  the  habit  is  not  quite  so  dwarf  as  I 
should  like,  but  it  is  a  mass  of  bloom.  Dora  Briggs 
is  of  the  same  character,  fine  dwarf  habit,  and  only 
the  upper  petals  flaked  or  striped.  The  others  are 
of  the  miniature  type,  but  some  of  the  best  are  not 
in  bloom  to-day.  Delicata  is  a  charming  flower  with 
fine  habit.  Little  Prince  is  what  I  have  often  longed 
for,  the  colour  is  so  good,  it  is  not  really  rayed  only 
the  veins  show  a  little  brighter  at  times.  Princess 
May  is  quite  a  novelty,  the  habit  is  so  very  dwarf, 
and  the  tiny  little  flowers  standing  up  so  boldly  on 
long  footstalks.  Niobe  is  a  charming  white.  La 
Belle  is  very  sweet  and  pretty.  Gloriosum  is  a 
seedling  from  Meta  crossed  with  Sylvia,  the  habit  is 
very  good  and  the  flowers  pretty,  and  show  the  true 
type.  I  have  about  500  seedlings  of  this  strain  just 
coming  into  bloom,  they  are  very  interesting ;  of 
course,  many  of  them  are  like  Meta  and  some  pure 
white.  Hercules  is  a  fine  blue  with  the  true  habit, 
unfortunately  I  have  very  little  of  it.  It  is  a  large 
flower  and  good  form,  an  improvement,  I  think,  on 
Blue  Gown  or  Sweet  Lavender.  I  forgot  Progeny, 
really  a  fine  bedding  variety,  so  hardy  and  always  a 
mass  of  bloom.  It  is  distinct  from  Enchantress  or 
Dora  Briggs,  you  will  notice,  although  all  of  the 
same  character,  the  colours  are  quite  distinct,  they 
are  all  from  Sylvia  crossed  with  Dean’s  True  Blue. 
Enchantress  takes  the  habit  of  True  Blue  and  shares 
the  colour  of  its  flowers  with  each,  it  is  quite  a 
novelty,  and  so  striking. — George  Steel,  Etal,  Cornhill- 
on-Tweed. 

Half  of  the  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Steel,  consisted 
of  the  large  type,  while  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
miniature  section.  The  best  yellow  of  the  large  type 
in  cultivation  is  George  Lord,  a  large,  circular,  clear 
yellow  flower  with  a  golden  or  almost  orange  blotch 
extending  down  from  the  eye.  President  is  equally 
large,  but  pale  primrose  with  a  large  golden  eye. 
We  very  much  admired  a  new  variety  named  Mrs. 
Scott.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  a  golden 
blotch  extending  down  from  the  eye,  and  larger  than 
any  other  pure  white,  rayless  Viola  we  have  seen. 
Mr.  Steel  claims  it  to  be  whiter  than  any  of  the  so- 
called  whites  in  cultivation.  To  be  definite  on  that 
point  we  would  require  a  specimen  of  the  others  for 
actual  comparison ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Scott  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
pure  white  we  have  yet  noted.  The  best  blue  variety 
he  sent  was  Hercules,  with  large,  circular  flowers  of 
a  shade  of  blue  resembling  that  of  Blue  Gown,  but 
shaded  with  quite  another  tint,  (perhaps  ultra-marine 
blue)  in  the  centre,  round  the  small  orange  eye. 

A  number  of  splashed  flowers,  that  might  be 
utilised  for  bedding  purposes,  would  doubtless  find 
admirers  amongst  those  who  fancy  variegated  flowers. 
Enchantress  has  white  flowers,  much  splashed  with 
blue  and  an  orange  blotch  below  the  eye.  Progeny 
is  larger  with  a  creamy  lip,  but  otherwise  similar  to 
Enchantress.  A  better  shaped  flower  is  Dora 
Briggs,  lightly  splashed  with  blue  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  having  a  smaller  orange  eye.  Pride  of  Etai 
we  consider  a  more  sprightly  flower  than  either  ;  it  is 
smaller  than  the  last  named,  but  of  a  lively  shade  of 
blue  with  a  white  centre.  It  produces  a  few  rays  at 
times,  but  for  bedding  purposes  we  should  consider  it 
an  acquisition.  Gloriosum  reminds  us  of  Wm.  Neil, 


only  it  is  much  paler  with  a  large,  orange  eye  and 
almost  rayless ;  it  might  be  described  as  palest  lilac 
faintly  shaded  with  rose.. 

Amongst  the  miniature  types,  the  most  striking 
advance  is  Little  Prince,  a  bright  blue  variety  and 
sweetly  scented.  It  has  a  few  faint  veins  upon  the 
lip,  but  the  shade  of  colour  is  what  has  long  been  a 
requisition  in  the  miniature  type.  Lady  Waterford 
is  closely  allied  to  Violetta,  but  is  purer  white.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  at  Ford  Castle, 
and  a  great  Viola  enthusiast.  Picco  is  a  white 
variety  with  a  blue,  wire  edge.  Another  white 
variety,  is  Niobe,  with  a  small  eye.  Ethel  Horsfall 
is  also  a  charming  little  flower  of  a  pale  lavender  on 
the  back,  and  this  is  reflected  through  on  the  white 
face.  Delicata  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Blush 
Queen  and  charming  in  its  delicacy.  Princess  May 
is  several  shades  darker,  say  lilac,  fading  to  a  very 
soft  shade  as  it  gets  fully  developed ;  the  bloom  is 
small  and  beauciful  in  shape.  Equally  pretty  is  La 
Belle,  beautifully  washed  with  faint  blue  on  a  white 
ground,  and  darker  at  the  edges.  Ethel  Buckley  is 
as  small  as  Princess  May,  but  of  a  peculiar  shade  of 
Heliotrope.  Most  of  them  are  sweetly  scented,  some 
more  than  others.  Viola  Steeli  is  reputed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  a  Viola  and  the  Violet.  It  has  deep 
blue  flowers,  a  slightly  crumpled  lip  and  is  sweetly 
scented.  We  should  like  to  study  it  for  some  time  to 
note  its  behaviour.  It  will  be  useful  for  cut  flowers 
if  it  is  of  free  flowering  habit. 

- mi, - 

THE  LARGE  FLOWERED 

MOCK  ORANGE. 

The  species  of  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange  are 
often  neglected  in  shrubberries  or  confined  to  the 
early  and  small  flowered  P.  coronarius,  a  very  good 
plant  in  its  way,  but  which  does  not  have  the  same 
effect  as  several  of  the  later  and  larger  flowering 
kinds.  When  seen  in  their  best  form  they  constitute 
an  effective  object  in  a  landscape,  more  especially 
when  planted  in  front  of  a  background  of  green 
leafage  so  as  to  show  off  their  snowy  blossoms. 
Specimens  are  sometimes  seen  against  walls  or  in 
other  cramped  positions,  but  under  those  conditions 
they  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  their  capabilities  when 
sufficiently  isolated  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  light  on 
all  sides.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them  are  strongly 
and  agreeably  scented,  as  is  the  case  with  P.  grandi- 
florus,  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  which  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  Auchenraith,  Bexley.  The  plant  in 
question  is  grown  upon  a  rockery  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  seen  in  the  same  view,  so  that  it  is 
well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  floriferous 
nature  of  the  plant  speaks  for  itself  as  to  its  value 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  fragrant  blossom 
may  also  be  utilised  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  in 
dwelling  rooms.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
South  United  States,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1811,  but  although  perfectly  hardy  it  has  not  been 
so  extensively  planted  as  its  merits  would  warrant. 
It  is  sometimes  named  P.  speciosus,  and  is  certainly 
showy. 

- — 

RIPENING  TOMATOS. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that 
Tomatos  do  not  require  sun,  but  ripen  best  in  warm, 
dark  places.  One  can  hardly  pass  along  by  country 
homes  without  seeing  in  the  kitchen  windows  rows  and 
rows  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  all  stages  of  ripening — and 
decaying  too,  perhaps.  For  sunstrokes  are  common 
among  the  "  Love  Apples,"  and  exposure  to  too 
much  light  and  sun  heat  ruins  them  altogether  often¬ 
times.  What  is  best  for  ripening  them  is  a  simple 
and  suitable  box  or  closet  for  storing  Tomatos  while 
they  are  in  process  of  ripening.  An  ordinarj  dry 
goods  packing-case  fitted  with  sliding  shelves  and  a 
snug  door,  is  just  the  thing.  The  time  needed  to  fit 
it  up  is  scarcely  worth  the  mentioning  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  rich,  red  fruit,  thus  saved  from 
"  spoiling."  The  closet  may  be  large  or  small,  with 
more  or  less  shelves,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
fruit  raised.  When  filled  it  should  be  set  in  a  warm, 
moist  place,  and  inspected  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  remove  any  of  the  fruit  that  may  have  ripened, 
before  there  is  possibility  of  decay  and  consequent 
harm  to  the  rest.  The  convenience  of  the  sliding 
shelves  is  apparent  here,  as  a  whole  shelfful  may  be 
inspected  at  a  glance  by  slipping  out  the  shelf. 
Darkness  is  the  important  thing,  and  the  closely 
fitting  door  at  once  secures  that,  leaving  only  the 
necessary  moisture  and  warmth  to  be  attended  to. — 
A  merican  Gardenuig. 
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FLOWERS:  COVENT  GARDEN. 

{Concluded /romp.  695.) 

The  Cut  Flower  Trade. 

Now,  for  the  cut  flowers.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the  pot-trade,  the 
cut-flower  trade  is  more  difficult  still.  People  do 
not  replenish  boxes  of  window-plants  very  often,  or 
plant  out  their  gardens  every  day.  Many  have  no 
garden  to  plant,  and  do  not  keep  window-boxes. 
But  with  cut  flowers  it  is  quite  another  thing ;  with 
great  care  and  attention  they  can  rarely  be  kept 
fresh  many  days,  and  require  constant  renewal. 
Then  they  are  used  for  so  many  purposes  where  pots 
could  not  serve.  Everybody  can  find  a  place  for 
cut  blooms :  the  table,  the  sideboard,  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  the  button-hole, 
wreaths,  baskets  and  bou¬ 
quets.  When  you  think 
what  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  cut  flowers  in 
London  amounts  to,  and 
look  at  the  number  of 
florists’  shops,  and  the 
barrow-loads  of  the  street- 
hawker,  and  baskets  of  the 
flower-girls,  you  must 
think  whatCovent  Garden 
cut-flower  trade  is.  When 
we  consider  again  that 
market-growers  not  only 
supply  London,  but  send 
many  hundreds  of  boxes 
of  cut-bloom  daily  into 
the  largeprovincial  towns, 
you  will  get  some  notion 
of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  business. 

Now,  this  cut-flower 
trade  is  divided  into  two 
sections,like  the  pot-trade, 
viz.,  the  regular  daily 
flower-grower, and  the  oc¬ 
casional  or  season  grower. 

In  addition  to  these,  we 
have  the  amateur  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  gardener,  who 
uses  the  market  for  sur¬ 
plus.  There  are  also  dis¬ 
tant  senders  who  supply 
the  market  with  goods,  for 
cut  flowers,  can  be  sent 
almost  anydistance.  These 
distant  and  occasional 
senders  have  necessitated 
the  commission-salesman 
as  a  stand-holder  in  the 
market  .Another  personage 
also  finds  employment  in 
the  cut-flower  trade,  viz., 
the  "  higgler  "  or  middle- 
dealer.  The  London  mar¬ 
ket  in  flowers,  as  in  fruit, 
is  practically  open  to 
receive  anyproduce  which 
can  reach  it  in  a  saleable 
condition;  and  many  thou¬ 
sand  packages  arrive  from 
France,  Italy,  Holland, 

Belgium,  Germany,  the 
Channel  Isles.  Scilly  Isles, 
and  every  nook  and  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  British  Isles. 

These  often  arrive  at  a 
time  when  the  flower 
market  is  closed,  and  if  in 
bulk  are  sold  by  auction,  generally  on  the  bye-day, 
to  the  higglers,  who  retail  to  buyers  on  market 
mornings. 

This  competition  between  the  local  home-grown 
and  the  distant  and  continental  flowers,  is  becoming 
every  year  more  pronounced,  and  is  especially  trying 
to  certain  growers.  The  advantages'  of  climate 
enable  the  French  and  Riviera  flower  growers  to 
send  blooms  to  this  country,  grown  at  little  expense 
in  the  open  air,  which  compete  against  similar  goods 
forced  here  under  glass. 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  a  certain  amount 
of  foreign  trade,  especially  in  flowering  shrubs,  such 
as  the  Acacia,  and  in  Ferns,  does  not  encourage  and 
extend  the  flower  trade  generally,  and  whether  the 
earlier  produced  continental  flowers,  does  not, 
to  the  same  extent,  create  a  demand  for  the  same 


flowers  produced  naturally  in  England  later  on. 

The  Foreign  Producer. 

Whatever  view  we  take,  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  that  the  foreigner  has  felt  the  pulse  of  his 
English  customer,  and  will  be  more  and  more  a  rival 
of  the  English  producer. 

One  thing  the  foreign  producer  of  flowers  has  not 
yet,  and  probably  never  will  be  able  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  touch  the  best  grown  and  choicest  varieties  of 
market  stuff.  Take  Tomatos  and  Grapes  as  samples 
in  fruit  particularly.  What  foreign  goods  of  these 
kinds  can  equal  the  home  grown  article  ?  (I  con¬ 
sider  Guernsey  goods  home  grown).  No  out-of-door 
Grapes  or  Tomatos  can  ever  equal  English  hothouse 
fruit,  and  for  the  foreigner  to  attempt  house  cultiva¬ 


tion,  would  place  him  in  on  an  equal  footing  with 
English  growers,  while  his  distance  from  the  market 
would  prevent  any  danger  of  his  competition  being 
ruinous  to  the  home  grower.  So  with  our  best 
grown  English  forced  flowers,  the  Roses,  Carnations 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Bouvardias,  Tube¬ 
roses,  Eucharis,  Lilies,  Gardenias,  &c.  ;  they  need 
fear  no  rival  from  beyond  the  sea.  The  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  they  are  marketed,  defies  com¬ 
petition.  There  are  so  many  features  in  our  cut- 
flower  trade,  that  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  if  I 
overlook  some  of  them.  Next  to  the  wondrous 
succesion  of  blooms,  passing  in  gorgeous  array, 
each  in  its  time  and  season  like  a  revolving 
panorama,  from  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring  to  the 
latest  Chrysanthemum  of  autumn,  I  am  much 


struck  with  the  excellent  judgment  displayed  by  the 
grower  in  timing  his  produce  to  suit  the  occasion, 
take  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  festivals  for  example  ; 
no  matter  when  they  fall,  or  how  varied  the  season, 
there  always  seems  an  abundance  of  specially  grown 
white  flowers  to  meet  the  occasion. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  growth  of  this 
cut-flower  trade,  within  my  own  experience,  when  I 
say  that  ten  years  or  so  ago  the  flower  market  was 
never  opened  during  what  we  call  the  dull  season, 
i.e.,  from  August  i  to  April  i,  on  the  bye-days, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  P'ridays.  What  little 
cut  trade  there  was  to  do  on  those  days  during  the 
winter  months,  was  done  on  the  old  market  stands, 
letter  H.  The  inconvenience  from  want  of  space 

necessitated  its  removal ; 
ist,  into  a  covered  road¬ 
way  adjoining  the  flower 
market,  and  finally  into  a 
portion  of  the  flower  mar¬ 
ket  itself.  The  space 
allotted  to  this  business 
has  had  to  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  till 
now  about  one  third  of  the 
market  is  used  for  it ;  and 
if  it  continues  to  grow,  it 
is  only  a  question  of 
time  now  soon  it  may  be 
desirable  to  open  the 
whole  flower  market  daily 
for  morning  market  all 
the  year  round. 

The  Hardy  Flower 
Trade. 

In  speaking  of  the  cut- 
flower  trade,  I  must  not 
overlook  the  out-of-door 
farming  flower  grower, 
whose  acres  of  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Daffodils,Violets, 
Pinks,  Stocks,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  are  marketed  at 
times  in  such  abundance, 
often  in  the  open  general 
market.  I  have  seen 
waggon-loads  of  these  ’ 
goods,  sometimes  packed 
in  bundles,  loose,  often  in 
large  rounds  or  hampers 
scenting  the  very  air  with 
their  fragrance  for  yards 
around.  These  are  not 
unworthy  casts  off,but  ad-  ' 
mirably  grown  blooms.  I 
have  known  cart-loads  of 
Stocks,  e.g.,  fine  double- 
bloomed  heads  often  fit  for 
exhibition  in  a  flower 
show.  Double  whiteDaffo- 
dils,  this  spring,  I  have 
known  as  many  as  800 
bushels,  each  containing 
4  doz.  bunches,  sold  by 
one  man  in  a  single  morn¬ 
ing  before  nine  o’clock 
without  fuss  or  bother. 
Violets  in  bunches,  six 
small  bunches  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  bunch.  I  have  a  few 
years  ago,  known  as  much 
as  /50  or  £60  worth  sold 
by  one  man  on  a  single 
morning.  These  were 
grown  under  Apple  trees.  Roses  are  not  so  largely 
grown  but  their  cultivation  is  increasing.  Moss  Roses, 
Monthly  Roses,  General  Jacquieminot,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  are  the  chief  varieties.  Bunches  of  mixed 
flowers,  ready  tied  up,  are  greatly  sold  in  the  autumn 
and  amongst  these  the  Dahlia  is  conspicuous. 

Introducing  New  Varieties. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  speculative  and  certainly 
nothing  more  profitable,  than  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  popular  variety  of  flower,  say  Carnation, 
Chrysanthemum,  or  Rose.  But  the  public  are  very 
exacting  in  these  respects,  and  demand  an  attractive 
size,  colour,  or  scent,  while  the  grower  requires  it  to 
possess  a  constitution,  habit,  and  vitality  sufficient 
to  stand  the  test  of  continued  forcing  without  de¬ 
terioration  of  quality.  Perhaps  one  of  the  latest 
examples  of  success  in  this  line  is  the  Carnation 
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Uriah  Pike,  one  grower  of  which  has  at  present  a 
daily  average  cutting  of  200  dozen  blooms,  which  he 
hopes  to  increase. 

I  think  I  have  rambled  pretty  well  amongst  the 
cut  blooms.  I  see  my  friend  Mr.  George  Monro 
here,  who  without  doubt,  is  the  largest  cut  flower 
commission  salesman  in  the  world,  and  who  pro¬ 
bably  could  have  given  you  a  paper  on  this  subject 
more  interesting  than  myself.  Certainly  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  where  they  come  from,  and  go  to,  is  based 
on  a  very  long  and  wide  experience,  and  a  list  of  the 
addresses  to  which  he  sends  a  weekly  cheque  would 
doubtless  surprise  us  all.  I  suppose  the  effects  of 
our  cut  flower  and  plant  trade  reaches  even  beyond 
the  things  themselves. 

Look  at  the  bulbs  and  seeds  we  grow  and  import 
— Holland,  Germany,  Japan,  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  colonies,  every  quarter  of  the  globe  sends  us 
roots  and  seeds.  One  little  feature  of  our  home 
trade  must  not  be  forgotten.  1  mean  the  humble 
moss.  Fern,  and  ornamental  foliage  and  grass  so  use¬ 
ful  and  increasingly  sought  for.  Winter  and  summer, 
spring  and  autumn,  each  season  sends  us  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  tinted  sprigs  from  the  early  hedge¬ 
rows,  the  Primroses,  Ivies,  and  moss  of  woodland 
dells,  the  brown  and  yellow  autumn-tinted  leaves, 
the  berries  of  Hawthorn  and  wild  Dog  Rose, 
nothing  of  beauty  in  Nature  is  too  insignificant  for 
London  supply.  I  think  I  cannot  better  conclude 
my  observations  than  by  adding  up  a  mornings  items 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  market  buyer  or 
salesman. 

A  Morning  Supply. 

One  morning  this  May — item  268  large  van-loads, 

1 14  small  loads  or  barrows  of  boxes,  370  stands, 
with  every  available  shelf  packed  to  overflowing ; 
gangways  blocked,  corners  used,  out  space  crammed 
full ;  about  300  sellers.  Here  is  a  bill  for  the  mathe¬ 
matical  inquirer.  How  many  buyers  ?  How  many 
horses  and  vehicles  to  take  them  away  ?  What 
value  ?  How  many  acres  of  glass  ?  How  many  miles 
of  houses?  How  many  miles  of  piping  ?  How  many 
tons  of  fuel  ?  How  many  casts  of  pots  How  many 
hands  employed  to  plant,  tie,  water,  cut,  and  pack 
them  ?  What  capital  is  invested  in  the  trade  of  the 
producers  only,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shops  of  the 
tradesman,  or  the  living  of  the  coster  or  flower  girl 
who  sells.  Verily  the  subject  of  our  varied,  continu¬ 
ous,  and  increasing  Covent  Garden  flower  supply  is 
worthy  the  pen  of  a  Thackeray  or  a  Dickens,  and  I 
would  that  some  more  able  pen  had  introduced  it  to 
your  notice,  and  I  trust  market  friends  present  will 
not  fail  to  supply  material  to  fill  up  any  weak  spot  in 
the  design  of  carpet  bedding  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  planting  for  your  survey  this  evening. — J  Assbee, 
Superintendant,  Covent  Garden  Market. 

- .t. - 

THE  WAYWARD 

GARDENERS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  good  for  us  to  occasion¬ 
ally  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  a  writer  in 
The  Standard  has  recently  obliged  us  by  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  benefitting  by  this  very 
salutary  process.  At  the  same  time  he  has  shown 
once  more  that  even  as  applied  to  journalists  what  a 
monument  of  wisdom  there  is  in  the  old  saw  which 
affirms  that  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise,”  for  certain,  it  is  that  like  many  of  his  order, 
he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  undertook 
to  write  about.  To  represent  the  majority  of  those 
who  love  their  garden’s  as  being  at  the  mercy  of  con¬ 
ventional  assistants  who  know  how  to  grow  flowers  but 
few  of  whom  know  how  to  set  out  a  garden,  is  a 
manifest  travesty  of  the  truth.  It  is  touching,  he 
says,  in  the  extreme  to  see  right-minded  persons, 
who  being  anxious  to  have  an  artistic  garden  taking 
counsel  of  some  professional,  and  vainly  endeavour¬ 
ing  with  his  assistance,  to  realise  his  object.  But 
how,  says  the  writer,  can  he  produce  that  which  fie 
cannot  conceive  ?  Well,  it  has  been  my  lot  through 
life  to  see  a  great  many  garden’s,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  short  comings  of  some  of  them  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  there  have  not  been  a  great  many 
among  them  devoid  of  some  feature,  which  a  true 
artist  would  not  delight  to  place  on  canvas. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  our  fine  gardens 
were  originally  laid  out  by  experts,  but  is  it  not 
equally  true  that  they  would  long  since  have  become 
scenes  of  discordance  and  ugliness  had  the  gardeners 
placed  in  charge  of  them  been  so  devoid  of  artistic 
taste  and  the  due  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  as 


our  writer  suggests  ?  The  men,  who  will  on  occasion, 
arrange  a  group  of  plants  after  a  style  which  no 
artist  could  improve  upon,  cannot  be  devoid  of 
artistic  taste,  and  the  numberless  shows  held  all 
over  the  country  during  the  summer  seasons  afford 
ample  evidence  that  the  gardening  profession  in¬ 
cludes  among  its  members  a  large  number  of  men, 
who  have  the  artistic  element  in  their  nature,  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  high  degree,  and  a  walk  round  the  gar¬ 
dens  they  preside  over  will  afford  abundant  evidence 
to  the  same  fact.  Whilst  it  may  be,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  is  quite  true,  that  beds  and  borders  of  the 
same  or  very  similar  patterns  are  repeated  by  some 
with  but  little  variation  year  after  year,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  arises  from  inability  to  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  poor  misguided  pro¬ 
fessional.  In  very  many  instances,  as  every  gardener 
knows,  he  is  powerless  to  make  any  alteration  which 
involves  expense  for  labour  or  material,  because  the 
owner  will  not  provide  the  means,  and  it  is  this  dis¬ 
inclination  to  spend  money,  and  the  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  that  compels  the  gardener,  so  often,  and 
greviously  against  his  own  inclination,  to  work  on 
the  same  lines  year  after  year.  The  possession  of 
beautiful  gardens  involves  expense  for  labour  and 
materials  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  brains  and  an 
artistic  taste,  but  if  the  owner  will  not  provide  the 
former  of  what  avail  is  the  possession  of  the  latter 
by  the  gardener.  But  there  are  some  persons  in  the 
world  who  think  they  have  done  all  when  they  have 
paid  the  gardener  his  beggarly  weekly  wage,  to 
secure  themselves  the  luxuries  of  a  Rothschild,  but 
of  course  they  do  not  get  them,  and  hence  so  much 
croaking  about  the  waywardness  of  the  unfortunate 
gardeners. 

That  there  is  a  growing  love  for  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  among  professional  gardeners  I  have  had 
pretty  fair  opportunities  of  judging,  and  our 
gardens  are  greatly  enriched  by  them,  but  it 
is  not  everyone  who  aspires  to  have  a  really 
beautiful  garden,  who,  in  search  of  a  model, 
would  care  to  betake  themselves  to  the  old  world 
places  where,  says  the  writer,  professional  has  never 
penetrated,  yet  where  still  linger  the  charming 
perennials  our  grandmothers  cultivated.  All  very 
delightful  no  doubt,  but  leaving  much  to  be  desired 
and  to  be  discovered.  My  own  earliest  recollections 
concerning  gardening  matters  take  me  back  to  the 
garden  in  which  I  was  reared,  which  was  possibly  as 
rich  in  its  collecticn  of  hardy  perennials  as  it  was  in 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  any  which  wealth  and 
genuine  enthusiastic  devotion  to  gardening  could  at 
that  time  bring  together.  My  own  acquaintance 
with  it  dates  from  the  time  when  bedding  out  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  before  the  advent  of  Tom  Thumb 
Pelargonium  and  Robinson’s  Defiance  Verbena,  and 
although  this  was  a  long  while  back  I  could  even 
now  draw  a  rough  plan  of  it  from  memory.  But 
What  does  memory  say  with  reference  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  and  variety  of  hardy  plants  familiar  to  us 
in  those  days  ?  Has  nothing  been  added  to  the 
knowledge  treasured  under  our  grandmother’s 
caps?  Have  we  learnt  nothing  since  ?  Why  every 
old  gardener  knows  that  the  number  of  hardy  plants 
suitable  for  flower  garden  purposes  has  been  increased 
in  variety  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  hosts 
of  them  are  acquisitions  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  merit.  Anyone  attempting  to  stock  his  hardy  flower 
garden  now  from  the  neglected  legacy  of  his  grand¬ 
mother  would  be  years  behind  the  age  ;  but  that  the 
idea  is  practical  most  professional  gardeners  will 
readily  admit. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  most  successful 
and  best  gardener  is  he  who  is  most  Catholic  and 
comprehensive  in  his  taste  and,  presses  into  his 
service  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature  and  the  inex- 
haustable  resources  of  harmony  and  contrast.  All 
this  is  very  flowery  yet  very  true,  but  what  is  it  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  ? 
We  will  let  him  speak  for  nimself ;  it  is  the  in- 
acceessibility  to  ideas  which  render  the  professional 
gardener  such  an  obstruction.  Left  to  himself  he 
will  repeat  the  same  beds,  patterns,  and  borders  year 
after  }  ear.  In  conclusion  the  writer  adds,  It  is  no 
unkindness  to  remind  him  of  his  foibles  and  to  try 
and  lift  him  out  of  the  rut  in  which  he  perennially 
works,  and  imbue  his  soul  with  some  love  of  beauty 
and  some  appreciation  of  Nature.”  In  common  with 
the  profession  generally  I  really  feel  most  grateful 
to  this  writer  in  Tfis  S/an(fa)vf  for  his  kindly  appre¬ 
ciation  and  good  intentions,  and  hope  that  when  well 


out  of  the  ruts,  which  this  good  Samaritan  has 
found  us  in,  we  shall  all  cherish  a  kindly  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  friend.  But  what  sort  of  gardens  and 
gardeners  is  he  really  acquainted  with  ? — One  of  the 
Wayward  Ones. 

- ^ - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  26th  ult. 

Clematis  Countess  of  Onslow.— In  this  we 
have  a  new  variety  or  hybrid  of  very  distinct  appear¬ 
ance.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  ovate  leaflets  of 
a  soft  green.  The  flowers  consist  of  four  sepals  that 
are  erect  in  the  lower  half,  forming  a  pale  purplish 
tube,  then  spreading  above  the  middle  and  revolute 
at  the  tips.  The  inner  face  of  the  spreading  portion 
has  a  scarlet  band  along  the  centre,  and  broad, 
bluish-purple  edges.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking. 

Dracaena  Ouvrardi. — The  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  about  as  wide  as  those  of  D.  rubra,  and  are 
oblong,  and  deep  shining  green,  with  a  broad,  irregu¬ 
lar,  pink  edge  which  is  sometimes  creamy  in  its 
early  stages.  It  will  make  a  useful,  decorative  sub¬ 
ject.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Ouvrard, 
Child’s  Hill,  Kilburn. 

Croton  Mayii.— The  leaves  are  so  narrow  and  so 
numerously  arranged  as  to  give  the  plant  a  dense, 
bushy  habit  of  great  decorative  value.  They  are  of 
a  dark  green  with  a  golden  midrib  and  margins,  and 
some  of  them  are  often  wholly  yellow.  They  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  C.  augustifolium,  but  are 
much  shorter  and  more  numerous.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Carnation  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan. — The  flower  of 
this  beautiful  variety  is  large  and  very  double,  with 
broad,  entire  petals  of  a  rich  shade  of  salmon-rose, 
flushed  here  and  there  with  violet.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens, 
New  Barnet. 

Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda.— This  variety 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  type  as  it 
approaches  the  graceful  habit  of  S.  aruncus,  while 
still  retaining  the  dwarf  habit  of  S.  astilboides  as 
usually  seen.  The  panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers 
are  larger  with  more  numerous  branches  than  in  the 
last  named.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Eryngium  alpinum. — We  consider  this  as  one  of 
the  best  of  all  the  Eryngiums.  About  thirty  years 
ago  it  used  to  be  an  easily-grown  cottagers’  plant  in 
the  far  north.  The  lower  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
and  the  upper  ones  palmately  lobed.  The  finely  cut 
involucral  leaves  number  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  theyi 
as  well  as  the  flowers  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stems, 
are  of  a  beautiful  steel-blue.  In  a  cool  climate  it  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  M.  Prichard. 

Begonia  H.  J.  Infield.— The  flowers  of  this 
tuberous  Begonia  are  of  large  size,  double,  and  of  a 
bright  glowing  scarlet.  The  petals  are  arranged 
round  several  centres,  but  the  redeeming  features  are 
the  glowing  colour  and  the  erect  flowers.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley. 

Begonia  Dr.  Nansen. — This  also  belongs  to  the 
tuberous  class,  and  has  brilliant,  crimson-scarlet 
flowers,  with  the  petals  arranged  round  a  single 
centre.  The  outer  petals  are  very  broad,  forming  a 
guard,  as  it  were,  to  the  short  inner  ones.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Hemerocallis  Frances. — In  this  we  have  a 
variety  of  H.  flava,  with  flowers  of  greater  sub¬ 
stance  and  darker  colour,  being  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage,  York. 

Paeony  La  Perle. — Here  we  have  one  of  the 
forms  of  P.  albiflora,  with  fully  double  flowers  of 
medium  size.  Most  of  the  petals  are  broad  and 
flesh-coloured,  but  near  the  centre  are  some  layers 
of  small,  ragged,  nearly  white  ones.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 
Cheshunt. 

Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson. — The  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and 
pure  white.  Two  blooms  are  the  usual  number  on 
the  flower  stems,  but  those  shown  often  carried 
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three.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Herbst 
Stanmore,  Kew  Road,  Richmond. 

Carnation  James  O’Brien. — This  tree  Carna¬ 
tion  grows  about  3  ft.  high  and  bears  huge  flowers 
that  are  fully  double,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet-red.  The 
petals  are  very  numerous,  and  more  or  less  incurved 
at  the  edges,  ft  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  produces 
young  shoots  in  abundance. 

Strawberry  Collis’  May  Queen. — The  fruit  of 
this  Strawberry  is  of  good  average  size,  comparable 
to  that  of  Noble,  conical,  or  sometimes  more  or  less 
compressed  like  a  cockscomb,  and  deep  crimson-red. 
The  surface  is  rather  deeply  pitted  with  the  so-called 
seeds  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a  somewhat  brisk  but 
agreeable  flavour.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Collis,  Chiswick. 

- - - 

FRENCH  CUCUMBER  CULTURE. 

Cucumber  cultiva'ion  constitutes  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  garden  industry  in  France,  for  it  is  a  vegetable 
much  in  request  on  all  tables  whether  rich  or  poor. 
The  Cucumber  which  is  the  common  name  for  the 
Cucumis  sativus,  is  supposed  by  V.  A.  De  Candolle, 
to  be  a  native  of  North  Western  India.  In  any  case 
it  became  widely  known  from  a  very  early  date,  by 
cultivation  in  all  warm  and  temperate  climates.  Its 
varieties  are  very  numerous.  Benfey  derives  the 
name  from  the  Sanscrit  word  to  be  curved  or  bent. 
It  is  an  annual  and  climbing  plant.  The  most  pre¬ 
cocious  is  considered  to  be  the  Russian  variety ;  the 
white  is  often  the  latest,  and  is  that  most  in  request 
by  manufacturers  of  perfumery.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  cultivated  the  Cucumber  extensively,  and 
so  do  their  descendants  to  the  present  day.  In 
France,  as  a  comestible,  the  Cucumber  is  gathered 
either  when  young,  when  it  is  salted,  and  preserved 
in  vinegar,  and  known  under  the  name  of  cornichons 
or  Gherkins,  or  it  is  employed  when  fully  developed, 
and  consumed  either  cooked  or  raw,  or  mixed  as  a 
salad. 

Over  all  France,  the  Cucumber  can  be  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  the  plants  often  receive  a  start,  by  being 
raised  under  glass,  to  be  in  due  time  planted  out. 
There  are  gardeners  who  specially  force  Cucumbers 
in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  in  the  market  for 
them  as  primeurs.  Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  plants  against  the  slightest  frost,  which  is  fatal 
to  them.  At  the  end  of  May  around  Paris,  the 
Cucumber  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air,  without  any 
apprehension  of  frost.  Two  or  three  seeds  or  as 
many  plants  if  they  have  been  started  in  pots,  are 
placed  about  48  inches  apart.  In  time  the  plant  is 
pruned,  by  cutting  the  stem  above  the  first  two  or 
three  leaves,  then  pinch  each  of  the  stalks  when 
20  in.  in  length.  These  operations  secure  a  more 
precocious  and  abundant  yield.  During  all  the 
period  of  vegetation  the  Cucumber  will  require 
not  so  much  copious  as  frequent  waterings, 
and  the  soil,  if  coated  with  straw,  will  be 
maintained  in  a  more  humid  condition.  The  culture 
of  early  Cucumbers,  raised  on  hot  beds,  is  very 
special,  and  very  profitable.  The  plant  when 
intended  for  Gherkins  is  rarely  pruned.  It  is  liable 
to  a  disease  called  grise,  caused  by  a  bug,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  900  species  of  Acarians.  In  the  open 
air  culture  of  the  Cucumber,  a  plot  of  ground,  with 
a  southern  aspect  is  chosen ;  a  trench  is  made  at 
spaces  already  indicated,  filled  with  half  rotted  farm 
manure,  over  which  a  little  soil  is  scattered,  and  then 
the  seed  sown,  or  the  plants  if  already  forced,  dibbled 
in.  Often  a  little  guano,  or  barn  door  fowl  manure, 
is  dissolved  in  the  waterings  periodically  sprinkled 
over  the  plants. 

The  seed  and  the  pulp  of  the  Cucumber  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  France  as  medicaments.  Among  the 
ancients  the  seed  was  classed  as  a  primary  remedial 
agent.  However,  the  diuretic  and  laxative  properties 
of  the  Cucumber,  are  not  much  resorted  to  at  present. 
The  flesh  of  the  Cucumber  has  the  reputation  of  cool¬ 
ing  ardent  passions,  but  is  rarely  prescribed  for  that 
end.  In  the  pulp  form.  Cucumber  makes  an  excellent 
poultice  for  cooling  skin  irritations,  while  the  juice 
pressed  out  by  machinery  is  in  request  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  toilet  accessories  as  pomatums,  cold 
creams  and  toilet  vinegars.  French  ladies,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  patronize  preparations  of  Cucumbers,  as  pro¬ 
tecting  the  face  from  being  tanned  by  the  sun,  in 
removing  the  effects  of  sun  burning.  The  pomatum 
is  a  capital  assuager  of  pain  resulting  from  a  fiery 


skin  after  shaving.  It  is  favourably  accepted  as  re¬ 
moving  "  brandy  blossoms,”  especially  when  the 
patient  relinquishes  the  brandy. 

To  have  Cucumbers  throughout  the  winter  they 
are  gathered  when  green,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and 
placed  in  jars,  in  alternate  layers  with  salt,  the  whole 
being  kept  well  covered  with  water.  When  required 
for  use  the  slices  ought  to  be  washed  to  remove  the 
salt.  The  Cucumber  is  not  nutritive,  and  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  Cooked  it  is  more  appreciated, 
especially  when  served  with  a  rich  sauce.  It  is  an 
agreeable  vegetable  in  the  raw  state  if  its  insipid 
flavour  be  corrected  by  appropriate  seasoning.  In 
this  case  the  Cucumber  is  cut  into  thin  slices, 
dredged  with  salt,  and  left  to  bleed  for  two  hours, 
then  the  liquid  is  drained  OS',  the  slices  are  next 
dried  by  being  shaken  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and, 
served  with  pepper— red  preferred — oil,  and  vinegar 
to  be  eaten  with  boiled  beef.  But  in  the  ordinary 
restaurant  the  slices,  generally  of  the  white  variety, 
are  served  quite  fresh.  Cucumber  is  not  eaten  with 
salmon  in  France  as  in  England.  Cucumbers  are 
also  served  baked,  the  Cucumber  is  peeled,  cut  in 
two,  lengthways, the  seeds  taken  out,  and  part  of  the 
interior  pulp  scraped  away  and  replaced  by  a  cooked 
stuffing  ;  they  are  next  placed  in  a  saucepan  with  a 
morsel  of  butter  and  baked  till  soft.  Or  after  being 
peeled,  the  Cucumber  is  cut  in  four  lengthways, 
freed  of  its  seeds,  washed,  placed  in  boiling  water 
during  five  minutes,  and  then  in  fresh  boiling  water 
to  finish  ;  it  is  then  served  in  white  bechamel  or  some 
other  sauce.  In  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Algeria,  Cucumbers  enter  largely  into  the  daily  food 
of  the  people.  Balzac  relates,  that  the  wife  of  the 
famous  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Saint  James,  who 
failed  for  fourteen  millions  of  francs  never  received 
any  persons  in  her  salon  who  was  not  titled  or  who 
had  not  graduated  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  One 
evening,  as  the  famous  diamond  necklace  trial 
reveals,  a  young  gentleman,  but  a  stranger,  appeared 
in  her  salon,  he  belonged  to  the  Rohan  family,  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  the  most  ancient  of  France, 
she  explained  to  an  inquiring  guest,  who  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  presence  of  the  new  and  unknown-to- 
him  arrival,  not  that  he  was  a  prince,  which  he  was, 
but  a  gentleman  who  had  rendered  her  the  greatest 
service  that  could  be  paid  to  a  lady  ;  he  had  removed 
the  red  blotches  from  her  face  by  means  of  a 
Cucumber  pomatum.  At  present  Cucumbers  sell  in 
Paris  from  six  to  tenpence  each. — E.  C. 
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A  VEGETABLE  WITH  A 

PEDIGREE. 

Of  all  the  plants  used  for  food,  there  is  none  which 
has  been  so  long  known,  or  has  had,  so  to  say,  so 
distinguished  a  lineage  as  Asparagus.  Its  record,  in 
fact,  reaches  back  to  almost  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  the  comic 
poet  Cratinus,  who  died  about  425  b.c  ,  and  was  a 
contemporary  of,  though  slightly  older  than,  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  Among  the  Romans  also,  the  tasty  vege¬ 
table  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Cato  the  Elder — not‘‘ 
the  gentleman  who  was  of  opinion  that  Plato 
reasoned  well,  but  his  great-grandfather,  who 
insisted  upon  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  who 
was  born  234  b.c. — wrote  a  work,  which  is  still  ex¬ 
tant,  "  De  Re  Rustica,”  and  in  it  he  treats  at  length 
of  the  virtues  and  proper  cultivation  of  Asparagus. 
Pliny  also  in  his  Natural  History  (about  60  a.d.) 
has  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  ‘  Of  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  your  garden,’  he  feelingly  observes, 

'  your  chief  care  will  be  your  Asparagus  ’;  and  he 
devotes  several  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters  to  its 
many  beneficient  qualities  and  the  best  modes  of 
raising  it.  He  asserts  that,  even  in  his  day,  the  soil 
about  Ravenna  was  so  favourable  to  its  production, 
that  three  heads  grown  in  that  district  had  been 
known  to  weigh  a  Roman  pound.  As,  however, 
this  pound  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  only  about 
eleven  of  our  ounces,  it  would  apparently  have  re¬ 
quired  four  of  the  stalks  to  reach  a  pound  of  our 
weight ;  but  this  result,  considering  the  state  of 
horticulture  in  those  days,  may  be  looked  upoji  as 
wonderful  enough,  and  has,  in  point  of  fact, only  been 
equalled  in  our  own  times. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Asparagus  being 
essentially  a  southern  plant,  the  original  stock  found 
in  Italy  was  of  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  that  of 
more  northern  climes.  It  occurs  all  round  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  branches  off  into  four  or 
five  distinct  species  besides  the  one  ordinarily  used 


for  edible  purposes.  In  Britain  we  have  in  a  wild 
stite  only  the  latter,  and  even  that  is  confined  to  a 
few  favoured  districts.  'With  us,  it  is  never  found 
away  from  the  sea-coast  ;  and  although,  according 
to  old  botanical  books,  it  extended  in  former  times 
all  along  the  Channel,  and  even  up  to  the  latitude  of 
London,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  seem  to  be  now 
the  only  counties  where  it  can  be  met  with.  Wither¬ 
ing  declares  that  in  his  day  (1812)  it  grew  not  only 
at  Harwich,  but  also  at  Gravesend,  and  even  at 
Greenwich.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  present  it 
would  scarcely  repay  a  botanist  to  look  for  wild 
Asparagus  at  Greenwich,  nor  would  Harwich  or 
Gravesend  be  much  more  likely  places.  Probably 
the  only  remaining  spots  where  it  could  now  be 
discovered  with  any  certainty  would  be  about  the 
Lizard  and  one  or  two  other  places  in  Cornwall. 
Opposite  Kynans  Cove,  in  the  latter  county,  the  so- 
called  Asparagus  Island  is  yet  covered  with  it,  and 
offers  a  pretty  spectacle  as  the  tall  feathery  stalks 
wave  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze. 

In  France  and  Germany,  however,  the  plant  is 
much  more  common  ;  nor  is  it  confined  entirely  to 
the  coasts.  Gillet  says  that  it  grows  also  in  woods 
and  sandy  meadows  ;  and  with  regard  to  Germany, 
Wagner  gives  as  its  habitat,  ■  hedges,  bushy  places, 
and  fertile  mountain  meadows.’  In  some  parts  of 
the  Russian  steppes  it  is  said  to  grow  so  abundantly 
that  the  cattle  eat  it  like  grass  ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  all  these  countries  more  than  one 
kind  of  Asparagus  is  found — sometimes  three  or 
four  different  kinds — and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  them  may  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  the 
veritable  or  edible  article. 

Of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus  has, 
especially  in  France,  arrived  at  great  perfection.  In 
England,  its  headquarters  are  still,  as  they  have 
been  for  years,  about  Mortlake,  Richmond,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  the  alluvial  soil  of 
which— probably  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sand — 
seems  to  suit  the  plant  admirably.  The  English 
growers,  however,  can  scarcely  compete  with  the 
French  as  regards  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  heads 
produced.  In  France,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
trade  is  at  Argenteuil,  a  village  on  the  Seine,  near 
Paris,  and  which  formerly  had  a  reputation  for  pro¬ 
ducing  an  extremely  formidable  wine,  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  gourmets  and  frequenters  of  the 
Parisian  restaurants.  This  wine,  it  was  alleged,  was 
always  served  when  entertainments  extended  to  a 
late  hour,  no  matter  what  especial  crfc  had  been 
ordered.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  still  produced  ; 
but  some  years  ago  the  proprietors  of  the 
vineyards  came  upon  the  idea  of  increasing 
their  revenues  by  planting  Asparagus  between 
the  vines.  This  succeeded  so  well,  that  at 
present  large  tracts  of  ground,  exceeding 
altogether  a  thousand  acres,  are  given  up  entirely 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  Paris 
market  draws  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  portion  of  its  supplies  from  there.  If  the 
accounts  given  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
this  occupation  are  to  be  believed,  the  speculation 
must  be  extremely  profitable,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
average  returns  of  the  thousand  acres  more  or  less 
exceed  a  million  francs  or  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Some  growers  indeed  estimate  their  ‘  takings  ’  at  even 
a  higher  figure.  One  firm  gives  the  cost  of  planting, 
keeping  in  order,  and  all  the  expenses  of  labour,  at 
about  thirty  pounds  an  acre,  and  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  crop  at  something  like  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  Against  this,  however,  as  he  says, 
he  has  to  reckon  the  loss  of  his  capital  for  some 
years.  An  Asparagus  bed,  newly  laid,  produces  nc- 
thing  whatever  until  the  third  year,  and  then  only  a 
very  small  amount,  systematic  cutting  not  being 
commenced  before  the  fifth  year  after  planting.  It 
is  estimated  that  after  this  age  each  stock,  or  root, 
will  give  about  ten  heads  every  year,  and  that  this  yield 
will  continue  under  favourable  conditions,  for  some 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years. 

Asparagus  is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  generally 
sown  in  spring  ;  and  the  plant  thrives  best  in  a  rich, 
fresh,  and  sandy  soil — such  as  the  sandy  meadows  in 
which  it  is  found  wild.  In  England  it  is  usually 
planted  in  rows, at  distances  varying  from  one  to  two- 
and-a-half  feet  apart,  in  beds  that  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  by  deep  trenching  and  rich 
manuring. 

Such  kinds  of  French  Asparagus  have,  within  the 
present  decade,  reached  a  perfectly  abnormal  size. 
■We  have  seen  that  Pliny  was  much  impressed  by 
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the  fact  that  heads  could  be  grown  which  could  run 
four  to  the  pound  ;  and  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  one  of  the  growers  at  Mortlake  announced  with 
much  jubilation  that  he  had  produced  three  which 
reached  the  same  weight.  At  Argenteuil,  we  are 
told,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  each  head  of 
a  certain  kind  to  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to 
weigh  a  pound  or  even  more.  That,  however,  this 
'  giant  ’  Asparagus  is  greatly  inferior  in  flavour  to 
the  old-fashioned  and  less  bulky  sort,  no  amateur  of 
Asparagus  will  probably  be  disposed  to  deny. 
Of  course  the  growers  at  Argenteuil  maintain  that 
this  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  that  the  pleasant  taste  of 
Asparagus  depends  more  on  its  freshness  than  on 
any  difference  of  size.  There  can,  however,  belittle 
doubt  that  that  kind  which  is  now  only  found  in  old 
gardens,  and  of  which  the  stalk  is  green  in  colour, 
and  eatable  down  to  the  base,  is  much  more 
palatable  than  that  of  which  the  edible  portion  is 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  and  the  remainder  woody  and 
fibrous.  Probably  the  very  best  Asparagus  which 
can  be  eaten  in  the  present  day  is  that  which  is 
grown  among  the  vines  in  South  Germany,  and  this, 
almost  without  exception,  belongs  to  the  '  green  ’ 
kind,  and,  in  fact,  is  so  called  by  the  German  gar¬ 
deners  in  contradistinction  to  the  white. 

The  march  of  civilisation  has,  no  doubt,  improved 
most  things  ;  but,  as  regards  Asparagus,  ‘  progress  ' 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  producing  a  very  large 
stick,  which  looks  well  in  the  shop  windows,  but 
which,  beyond  its  size,  has  little  else  to  recommend 
it. — Chamber's  Journal: 


HARDY  AZALEAS. 

I  HAVE  frequently  heard  these  called  Bush  Honey¬ 
suckles,  and  also  Honeysuckle  Azaleas.  The  real 
Bush  Honeysuckles  are  the  Weigelias,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  the  name  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
Ghent  or  American  Azaleas.  The  formation  of  the 
flowers  individually,  as  well  as  the  truss,  have  a  very 
much  closer  resemblance  to  our  common  Honey¬ 
suckle  than  that  possessed  by  the  Weigelias. 

They  may  be  planted  and  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  Rhododendrons,  and  will  provide  a  grand 
show  of  colour  for  fully  six  weeks,  say  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  all  through  June.  This  is  not  their 
only  advantage  in  decoration,  as  the  autumn  tints  of 
their  foliage  ranks  among  the  brightest  we  have, 
and  lasts  for  some  weeks  before  falling.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  named  hybrids,  but  as  the  seed 
from  a  good  strain  produces  grand  sorts,  the  named 
kinds  are  equally  as  easy  to  propagate  as  inferior 
varieties,  there  is  little  fear  of  not  getting  a  good 
collection  among  mixed  plants.  They  bloom  with 
wonderful  freedom,  and  soon  develop  into  grand 
bushes,  any  leggyness  being  avoided  by  the  persis¬ 
tency  with  which  they  push  up  suckers  from  the 
roots.  Their  perfume  is  very  strong  and  sweet,  and 
as  we  can  have  all  shades  of  yellow  and  white,  also 
brick-red,  deep  scarlet,  vermilion,  orange-scarlet, 
crimson,  various  shades  of  rosy-red  and  pink,  and  a 
deep  magenta  shade,  the  variety  of  colour  is  exten¬ 
sive.  All  of  them  produce  their  flowers  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  foliage,  and  make  a  mass  of  soft 
colours  quite  distinct  from  Rhododendrons.  A 
healthy  bed  of  the  latter  forms  a  fine  back  ground. 

There  are  also  many  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis 
(the  Japanese  Azalea),  all  of  which  are  hardy  and 
produce  blooms  almost  as  large  as  the  Indian 
Azaleas.  These  will  thrive  under  similar  conditions 
to  the  above.  As  a  flowering  shrub  for  forcing  these 
two  species  of  Azalea  are  unsurpassed.  Easily 
managed,  flowering  with  certainty,  and  producing  a 
quantity  of  unique  blooms,  they  should  be  in  every 
collection.  When  they  have  flowered,  keep  them  in 
a  warm  and  moist  temperature  until  growth  stops, 
having  previously  removed  the  stale  flower  trusses. 
If  these  are  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  a  less  number  of 
flower  buds  will  form  for  the  following  season. 
Stand  the  plants  in  the  open  as  soon  as  their  growth 
is  completed  and  the  summer  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  safe  from  frost.  They  will  then  form  bloom 
buds  freely  and  be  grand  for  another  season .  The  little 
trouble  of  keeping  them  under  glass  for  a  short  time 
after  bloom  is  over  makes  all  the  difference  between 
a  good  or  bad  crop  of  bloom  the  following  season. 
This  applies  to  all  forced  plants,  and  yet  they  are 
frequently  stood  outside  immediately  their  present 
usefulness  is  over.  If  my  readers  give  a  moment’s 
thought  to  the  unnaturalness  of  this,  I  am  convinced 
they  will  find  some  means  of  providing  shelter  for  a 
short  time  longer. — Experience. 


AMATEUR  V.  PROFESSIONAL 
GARDENING. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
gardener  at  a  large  establishment  in  either  of  the 
above  appellations.  He  comes  between  the  two, 
reaps  the  pleasures  of  both  with  only  a  modicum  of 
their  disappointments.  How  I  shall  catch  it  for 
this  from  some  of  my  friends  !  Those  having  poor 
pay. 

One  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  a  man's  habits,  as 
regards  tidiness,  by  a  glance  into  his  garden,  and 
also  if  he  is  attentive  to  those  little  details  which  go 
so  far  towards  securing  success.  And  who  can 
imagine  a  more  pleasurable  occupation  than  that  of 
working  in  a  well-kept  garden,  one  where  things  are 
in  their  place,  tools  always  put  away  clean  and 
bright,  sticks  and  the  numerous  other  little 
necessaries  ready  to  hand  for  any  little  jcb  as  it  may 
come  along.  Then,  what  pleasure  there  is  in  the 
work  when  it  turns  out  well,  and  as  he  enjoys  the 
whole  of  it,  how  much  greater  inducement  an 
amateur  has  to  attend  to  things  from  the  first.  The 
true  professional  grower,  he  who  grows  for  market, 
has  to  part  with  the  results  of  his  labour  at  its  most 
satisfying  phase  of  existence.  But  we  are  ever  a  lot 
of  grumblers,  we  who  live  on  the  soil.  If  fine  and 
dry  we  grumble  because  a  few  crops  want  rain ; 
when  it  rains  it  is  the  same.  Nor  could  it  well  be 
otherwise,  such  a  variety  of  crops  needing  different 
weather  must  perforce  contain  seme  not  enjoying 
themselves  as  we  would  wish. 

A  small  garden,  well  kept,  will  provide  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  produce,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  hopes  and  failures.  What 
I  wanted  to  point  out  in  these  notes  is  the  great 
advantage  of  doing  work  at  seasonable  times.  This 
is  much  more  important  in  a  garden  of  mixed  sub¬ 
jects,  than  in  those  where  only  a  few  are  grown. 
Unless  the  work  be  kept  well  in  hand,  work  in  the 
former  case  tumbles  along  so  rapidly  that  some¬ 
things  have  to  go  ;  and  when  once  this  is  the  case, 
great  efforts  are  needed  to  catch  up  again.  Numerous 
subjects  are  spoilt  for  the  season,  and  all  the  previous 
labours  as  good  as  cast  away.  A  slight  delay  in 
cleansing  plants  of  insect  pests,  pricking  off  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  heaps  of  more  occur  to  ones  mind. 

A  good  gardener  should  always  endeavour  to 
be  “well  on  the  spot’’;  have  things  ready,  so 
that  no  unnecessary  delay  is  caused.  For  instance, 
during  dull  periods  a  few  sticks  may  be  sharpened, 
potting  soil  got  ready,  pots  cleaned,  and  a  general 
look  round  given  to  discover  what  is  missing.  The  seed 
store  can  be  looked  into.  This  last  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  it  often  happens  that  one’s  ground  is  perfect 
for  sowing  ;  when  if  the  seed  is  not  at  hand,  a  few 
days  delay  causes  the  loss  of  this  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  often  means  the  difference  between  a 
successful  early  crop,  and  one  of  indifferent  service. 
A  little  method  and  determination  in  attention  to 
these  details  will  make  the  amateurs  work  more 
pleasurable.  Amateurs  reap  the  whole  of  the 
pleasure  from  their  labours,  and  next  to  them  I 
think  the  gardener  in  a  good  establishment,  where 
expenses  do  not  trouble  him,  ind  he  has  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  full  beauty  and  uses  of  his  labour 
ought  to  be  happy  devotees  to  Flora. — P. 
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THE  MARIPOSA  LILIES. 

Such  characteristic  bulbous  plants  as  the  Butterfly 
Tulips  or  Mariposa  Lilies  of  California  (Calochor- 
tus)  might  be  more  largely  grown  than  they  are. 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  on  a  raised 
bed  of  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  full  sunny 
position,  where  the  bulbs  will  ripen  well  before 
being  lifted,  which  should  be  done  when  the  stem 
dies  down.  The  beds  require  to  be  well  sloped  so 
as  to  carry  away  superfluous  moisture,  which  is  more 
detrimental  to  them  than  drought. — W.  L. 

SARGENT’S  FLORIDA  PALM. 

The  following  interesting  statement  concerning  this 
rare  Palm,  from  a  florist  who  spent  several  years  in 
the  extreme  South  of  Florida,  recently  came  under 
my  notice: — “The  rare  and  so-called  ’new’  Palm 
of  Florida,  Pseudodphoenix  Sargentii,  is  said  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  but  Mrs.  Hester  P. 
Walker  (now  dead),  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Perrine, 
who  lost  his  life  endeavouring  to  introduce  rare 


plants  into  Florida,  told  me  positively  that  it  was 
‘  introduced  by  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  from  Central 
America  long  years  before  Professor  Sargent  ever 
saw  it.’  The  largest  specimen  of  this  Palm  I  have 
seen  was  on  Mr.  Filer’s  place  on  Elliott’s  Key ;  it 
was  about  20  ft.  in  height  with  a  smooth  trunk.  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  very  beautiful  Palm ;  the  leaves 
have  a  ragged  appearance  that  does  not  add  to  its 
beauty.’’  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commissioned  Dr.  Perrine  to  introduce  plants 
of  economic  value  from  Central  America  to  South 
Florida,  and  through  his  efforts  several  species 
became  naturalized  on  the  mainland  and  keys  of  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State.  Notable 
examples  are  the  Sisal  Hemp  (Agave  rigida,  var. 
Sisalana)  and  Cereus  triangularis.  He  was  finally 
massacred  by  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  this  Palm,  hitherto  supposed  to  exist 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  on  the  Florida  Keys,  may 
be  a  silent  but  eloquent  monument  to  his  memory. 
If  he  really  did  introduce  this  Palm  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  Central 
America.  The  ragged  appearance  of  the  leaves  is 
doubtless  due  in  great  part  to  the  wind  which 
sweeps  the  Keys  furiously  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year. — Walter  N.  Pike,  in  Gardening  {American). 

CINERARIA  HERITIERI. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  plant  bears  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  wild  Cineraria  cruenta,  but  is  dwarfer 
with  smaller  corymbs  of  flowers,  that  are  larger,  if 
anything,  than  that  species  which  has  undergone  so 
much  alteration  and  improvement  in  gardens  When 
grown  in  pots  C.  Heritieri  flowers  freely  when  about 
ft.  high.  The  leaves  are  roundly  heart-shaped, 
angled,  or  slightly  lobed,  and  hoary  beneath  with 
tomentum.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  a  shilling 
piece,  and  the  rays  are  white  with  pale  purple  tips, 
while  the  disc  is  deep  purple. 

PHLOMIS  FRUTICOSA. 

Very  few  of  the  European  members  of  the  Labiate 
family  are  shrubby,  so  that  P.  fruticosa  forms  a 
marked  exception.  The  ovate  wrinkled  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  white  tomentum  on  the  under 
surface.  The  large  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 
dense  whorls  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  and  have  a 
bold  and  showy  appearance.  The  plant  is  so  nearly 
hardy  that  it  will  live  for  many  years  in  the  open 
and  unprotected.  Large  plants  are  most  liable  to 
get  killed  in  severe  winters,  but  a  young  plant  or 
two  may  always  be  kept  coming  on  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  one  in  case  it  should  get  killed.  When 
planted  in  well  drained  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  the  plant  failing.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings.  A  large 
specimen  or  two  have  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past  near  the  library  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Oxford. 

MARKET  GARDENING  IN  CORNWALL. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the 
market  gardeners  in  Cornwall  have  sustained  one 
of  the  finest  harvests  over  the  Potato  crops  it  has 
been  their  privilege  to  garner  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Nevertheless,  with  the  Englishman’s 
privilege,  they  are  grumbling,  especially  in  the 
Land’s  End  district.  There,  in  the  more  exposed 
situations,  the  high  winds  of  the  last  fortnight  have 
done  the  crops  no  good.  The  farmers  who  planted 
Myatt's  for  the  markets  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
digging  and  dispatching  them.  Gooseberries  here 
are  both  abundant  and  cheap.  Apples  are  not 
promising  as  result  of  sharp  frost  in  May.  Nor  are 
Black  Currants  likely  to  be  a  heavy  crop.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  not  doing  so  well  as  anticipated,  and  in 
many  cases  a  blight  is  observable.  Speaking  of 
Potatos,  it  may  be  noted  that  most  of  the  gardeners 
regret  their  premature  action  of  a  month  ago  in 
disposing  of  their  crops  at  from  12s.  to  14s.  per 
bushel,  as  they  could  now  make  from  2S.  to  4s.  a 
bushel  more — no  light  difference  on,  say  fifty  tons. 
There  is  the  appearance  of  disease,  although  slight, 
in  some  of  the  out-door  growing  Tomatos,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  soil  which  is  far 
too  rich.  Heavy  manuring  seems  to  suit  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  Celery,  etc.,  but  not  either  the  Tomato  or 
the  Potato.  Both  the  latter  get  a  similar  disease. 
Exuberance  of  inside  sap,  and  dew  or  rain  on  out¬ 
side,  develop  the  blight  and  help  its  destructive 
work.  Under  glass  the  Tomato  cannot  bear  the 
manure  and  manurial  stimulant  that  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  can. — X. 
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ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Shirley  Gardeners' 
Association,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  and  who  was  for  some  time  lecturer  under 
the  Berks  County  Council  and  at  the  W.  E.  College, 
Reading,  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  "The  Com¬ 
position  of  Artificial  manures  and  the  Umits  of  their 
economic  use  in  the  gardens."  The  lecturer  first 
dealt  with  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  soils  and  the 
necessity  for  manuring,  this  leading  up  to  the  three 
most  important  plant  foods  in  a  commercial  sense, 
nitrogenous,  potassic,  and  phosphatic  manures — 
shoddy,  soot,  horn,  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  being  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  first,  Kainit  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
second,  and  bones,  coprolities,  basig  slag,  guano,  and 
superphosphate  in  association  with  the  third.  Com¬ 
ing  to  farm-yard  manure,  Mr.  Perkins  pointed  out 
that  it  possessed,  practically,  all  the  ingredients  they 
required,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  supply  being 
so  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  that  artificial 
manures  had  to  be  resorted  to.  It  was,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  farm-yard  manure  except 
at  a  very  heavy  price,  and  there  was  no  alternative, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  for  the  use  of  manures 
of  an  artificial  character.  There  were  limitations, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  manure.  The  per¬ 
manent  and  temporary  fertilisers  of  the  soil  were 
called  attention  to,  and  advice  was  given  as  to  the 
application  of  various  artificial  manures,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  which  were  fully  explained,  while  he  urged 
upon  his  listeners  to  purchase  none  but  those  the 
quality  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  reputation 
and  respectability  of  the  firm  from  whom  they  were 
purchased.  Artificial  manures  had  a  distinct  market 
value,  and  they  must  not  go  in  for  cheapness;  but 
the  best  article.— The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  specimens,  and  at  its  close  several 
questions  were  asked  and  answered. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Tuberoses. — The  last  batch  of  Tuberoses  for  the 
season  should  be  potted  up  and  placed  on  a  cool 
bottom  of  ashes.  Cover  the  pots  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  and  leave  them  there  till  the  bulbs  forms  roots 
and  commence  to  grow.  A  cold  frame  would  be  the 
best  place  for  this.  No  water  will  be  necessary  till 
the  plants  push  up  leaves,  if  the  sashes  are  kept  over 
them.  After  this  gradually  expose  them  to  light  by 
taking  off  the  plunging  material.  The  lights  may  be 
removed  altogether  after  a  time. 

Abutilons. — A  batch  of  the  improved  and  large 
flowering  Abutilons  may  now  be  rooted  for  winter 
flowering.  They  afford  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  class  of  plants  usually  grown  for  that 
purpose.  They  should  include  yellow,  rose  and 
pink  varieties  as  well  as  the  white  Boule  de  Neige. 
As  they  grow  up  with  single  stems  they  do  not 
occupy  much  space  for  each  plant. 

Poinsettias. — Large  batches  of  Poinsettias  may 
still  be  propagated,  but  the  operation  should  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  otherwise 
the  stems  will  not  have  sufficient  time  to  get 
properly  matured  to  flower  well.  The  earlier  batches 
should  be  hardened  off  and  placed  in  cold  frames 
fully  exposed  to  sunlight.  Here  they  will  grow 
more  slowly  and  make  short  jonated  wood. 

Gesneras — To  obtain  the  leaves  in  their  best 
form  and  most  richly  coloured  condition,  the  plants 
should  not  be  grown  on  dry  shelves  near  the  glass, 
but  in  a  position  where  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  can  be  maintained,  and  where  the  plants 
can  be  properly  shaded.  Weak  liquid  manure  may 
be  applied  when  the  pots  are  getting  fairly 
filled  with  roots. 

Show  Pelargoniums.— As  the  show,  fancy,  and 
decorative  kinds  go  out  of  bloom,  water  should  be 
withheld  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  stems 
should  be  cut  down.  No  water  should  be  given  till 
the  plants  commence  growing  again,  after  which 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  ball 
reduced,  and  then  re-potted  in  a  smaller  size. 

Lilies  in  Pots. — Stake  the  stems  of  all  tall  grow¬ 
ing  sorts  before  there  is  any  chance  of  their  getting 
broken  down.  Green  fly  is  very  troublesome  in  the 
buds  just  now  and  must  be  dislodged  before  they 
injure  the  buds.  Give  weak  liquid  manure  from  the 
time  the  buds  begin  to  make  themselves  evident  till 
they  expand. 


Indian  Azaleas. — The  main  batch  of  Azaleas 
should  now  be  placed  in  heat  if  that  has  not  already 
been  accomplished.  Remove  the  seed  pods  and 
make  sure  that  the  foliage  is  clear  of  insects  before 
putting  the  plants  in  heat.  Wherever  thrips  or  red 
spider  makes  its  appearance,  syringe  the  plants  with 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  to  which  some  tobacco 
juice  has  been  added. 

Fuchsias. — Large  specimens  will  now  be  in  full 
bloom  and  fit  to  place  in  the  conservatory.  If  in 
good  turfy,  but  friable  loam  they  will  continue  to 
flower  all  the  summer,  particularly  if  aided  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  heavily  syringed  over  the 
top  every  fine  day  at  closing  time.  Leave  air  on  all 
night  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible. 

Melons. — Real  summer  weather  has  at  last 
become  a  certainty,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  culture  of  Melons  provided  watering 
aud  ventilation  are  properly  attended  to.  Early 
ventilation  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  if 
the  sun  shines  strongly  upon  the  foliage  while  still 
dripping  with  condensed  moisture,  it  is  sure  to  get 
scorched.  Nor  must  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are  growing  be  suffered  to  get  dry.  If 
the  bed  in  which  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  is  elevated,  and  there  is  free  access  for  the  water 
to  drain  away,  a  thorough  soaking  should  be  given 
each  time  the  plants  are  watered.  Syringe  the 
foliage  twice  a  day  to  keep  up  the  atmospheric 
moisture. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  tied  to  a  trellis  will  require 
frequent  attention  in  the  matter  of  thinning  the 
shoots  and  tying  up  the  remainder  to  give  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  young,  fruiting  wood.  Syringe  twice  a  day, 
and  damp  down  the  paths  and  other  available  spaces 
several  times  a  day  while  the  weather  continues 
warm  and  bright. 

Peaches  on  Walls.— The  continued  dry  and 
warm  weather  will  necessitate  repeated  watering  of 
Peach  trees  on  open  walls,  to  keep  them  in  robust 
health,  particularly  if  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 
Green  and  brown  fly  and  red  spider  often  prove 
troublesome  at  this  season,  but  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  a  free  use  of  the  garden  engine  upon  the 
foliage,  thereby  watering  the  trees  at  the  same  time- 
The  ground  should  be  loosened  up  on  the  surface 
with  a  fork,  and  top  dressed  with  manure  over  the 
roots. 

Plums  and  Chepnles. — These  trees  are  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  a  pest  of  aphis.  The  trees 
troubled  with  them  should  be  syringed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soft  soap,  to  which  is  added  some  tobacco 
juice.  This  should  be  done  in  the  evening  and 
washed  off  in  the  morning  with  the  garden  engine. 
Net  the  Cherry  trees  against  birds. 

- - 

Quescions  add  AnsuieRs 

Books. — E.  J . ;  "  The  Epitome  of  Gardening  " 
(Adam  and  Charles  Black)  will  be  the  most  useful 
under  the  circumstances.— :  "  The  Tomato, 
its  Culture  and  Uses,”  by  W.  Iggulden  (lyi.  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.). 

Claret  Cup. — X..  Try  the  following: — One  bottle 
of  claret,  one  bottle  of  soda  water,  half  a  pound  of 
ice  broken  small,  a  liquer  glass  of  Maraschino,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little  grated  Nutmeg,  and 
a  sprig  of  Borage. 

Insects. — W.  R.  :  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Vine  weevil  or  the  black  Vine 
weevil,  and  a  very  destructive  pest  in  fruit  and  plant 
houses  if  left  to  its  own  sweet  will,  but  easily  caught 
owing  to  its  peculiar  habit  of  shamming  death  when 
disturbed  by  spreading  a  sheet  under  the  Vines,  etc., 
late  at  night  and  tapping  the  canes  vigorously  with 
the  hands. 

Orchid  Seed. — R.:  The  seed  pods  of  Cypripedium 
usually  take  about  twelve  months  to  ripen,  and 
germination  of  the  seeds  takes  place  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  months,  but  sometimes  in  a  month  or  two 
less. 

Mulching  Strawberries. — H.  W.  Sewin  :  Most 
cultivators  mulch  their  Strawberries  about  the  time 
they  come  into  bloom.  The  leaves  are  less  bulky  at 
that  time  and  the  flower  stems  are  short,  so  that  the 
straw  can  be  placed  amongst  them  with  little 
trouble.  If  the  object  is  merely  to  protect  the  berries 
from  being  splashed  with  sand  or  soil,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  small  consequence  when  it  is  done,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  accomplished  before  heavy  rain  soils  the 
fruit.  If  the  present  had  been  a  wet  summer,  the 
berries  would  have  been  splashed  before  this  time, 
so  that  in  most  seasons  it  would  be  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  accomplish  the  operation  at  a  much 
earlier  period. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Vines. — Omega :  The 
wording  of  your  question  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
what  you  want  is  some  manure  containing  nitrogen 


in  the  form  ofammonia.  This  can  be  had  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  small  lumps  like  lump  sugar  and  of  the  same 
colour.  Place  two  or  three  lumps  in  a  pan  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  and  leave  them  there.  They  will 
gradually  evaporate  into  the  air  when  you  can 
replace  them  with  two  or  three  more  lumps  as  often 
as  the  previous  ones  disappear.  If  your  house  is  a 
small  one,  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  at  one  time  because  it  is 
powerful.  The  lumps  should  be  distributed  over  the 
house  rather  than  kept  in  one  place.  Most  cultiva¬ 
tors  keep  their  evaporating  pans  filled  with  liquid 
manure  from  the  stables,  and  use  little  or  nothing 
else. 

Names  of  Plants. — W .  P. :  Stanhopea  tigrina. 
W.  H.  IF.:  The  Carolina  Allspice,  Calycanthus 
floridus.  A.  C. :  Both  Roses  are  to  all  appearance 
and  intents  the  same,  namely  well-coloured  blooms 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Omega  :  The  Wood  Stachys  or 
Wood  Betony  (Stachys  sylvatica).  W.  D.  :  i,  Rosa 
lucida;  2,  Ardisia  crenulata;  3,  Potentilla  arguta  ; 
4,  Erigeron  speciosus ;  5,  Rosa  gallica  var.  Rosa 
Mundi ;  6,  Fuchsia  gracilis  ;  7,  Aspidium  angulare 
var. 

Communications  Received. — S.  &  S. — T.  L. — 
W.  L.— A.  N.— J.  C.— H.  C.— J.  T.— A.  Dickson-- 
Scot. — W.  J. — G.  R.  S.  (will  write  you). — H.  C.  P. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

Fred  Horsman  &  Co.,  Colchester. — Orchid 
Specialities. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July,  y/d.  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
the  Market  for  Agricultural  seeds  dull.  Mustard  and 
Rape  in  moderate  request.  Rape  seed  is  easier,  some 
holders  being  anxious  to  reduce  Stocks  before  new 
crop  is  marketed.  No  business  doing  in  Trifolium 
incarnatum. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  djh,  1894. 

Fruit, — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s,  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  00  00 

Cherries,  per  hit.  sieve  40  6  f 
Tasmanian  Apples, 

per  case  8  0  12  6 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10  30 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  6  16 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

i,  d,  t,  d. 


ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1626 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  z  0 


t.  d.  I,  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  00  00 
Smallsaladlngmunnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  i  • 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Turnips,new,per  bch.  i  6 


4  0  I 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


t.  d.  I.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants.eachs  o  15  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens,invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  24  0 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  3060 
Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 


1.  d.  t  d. 

Ivy  Geraniuips,  doz.  40  60 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  fl  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  2040 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  40 
Palms  in  variety,eacb  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  6  o  12  0 

— scarlet . per  doz.. .3  0  60 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 
Spiraea. ..per  doz....  6  0  12  o 
Stocks . per  doz.  30  50 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

!.  d.  s.  d.  t.  d.  3.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  I2blms.  20  30 
Bcuvardlas,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  40  60 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  30  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  1030 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  03  06 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  40  90 

Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  0  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  04  06 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 

LilacFrench,perbch.  30  50 


I  MaldenhairFern,i2bs.4  0  60 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  0  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  40  60 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
i  Pelargoniums  12  sps.  04  06 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  20  So 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  0  a  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  06  i  o 

—  Safifrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  So 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  I  630 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 
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RICHARDSON’S 


H0HTICULTU8AI/ 


DON’T  FORGET! 

1  hat  worms  and  all  vermin  are  kept  out  of  plant  pots  by  simply 
placing  one  of  PORTER’S  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS  in 
the  pot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  useful  articles  ever  ofiered  to  the  horticultural  world. 
Fits  any  pot  and  lasts  many  years. 

30, 1/-;  100,  3/-;  1,001,  25/-;  carriage  paid. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  MAIDSTONE. 


Printing  and  India-Rubber  Staips. 

HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator 
Price,  per  dozen,  3i.  9<i.,  pozt  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 


Write  to 


The"  STOTT"  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd. .Barton  House 
MANCHESTER. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write  ;  "  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write ;  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  yocr  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes;  “For  neatly  thirty  years  I  have  been  nslng  yonr 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  No  Waiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Fru  on  £XO  Orders.  Half  Carriage 

on  £5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 

A^ent  for  London,  Mr.  J.  H.  SANKEY,  Iron  Bridge  and  Essex  Wharves,  Canning  Town,  London,  E. 
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Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Tliree-lialfpence. 

1, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8i. 

6  months,  3s.  -^d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  ?>d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£9.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  td.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _ _  months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name - 

A  ddress _ 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 


Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 


180,  Fi:.^EET  STREET,  EONTEON,  E.C. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc.— Below  is  a  small  Price  List  of  articles  for 
ordinary  everyday  use;  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application 


FLEET  STREET  PRINTING  &  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES,  ^ 

a 

05 
05 

05 


Iftt^rprEsa  printing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in .  4/- 

500  do.  5,  6  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in .  4/6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  3|  by  2J  in .  2/- 

250  do.  3;6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4i  by  3  in .  2/6 

250  do.  4/-"  ;  500  do.  6,1-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  9/- 
100  do.  12,6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  10, 6 
100  do.  13,6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  3,6 

250  do.  4/9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

500  Circulars  with  Fly  Sheet  8  by  5  in.  ..  4/- 

250  do.  5, 6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 15/- 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 
12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages  ..  ..  ..  3/9 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6. 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  .  2/- 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/3 

100  do.  1,9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

■*  FiO  Lady’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/6 

100  do.  2,3  :  500  do.  7/- 

*  Address  6d.  Extra. 


(S^Gplierplati!  printing.  . 

*  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  Ivory  Cards 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do. 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7/- 
*  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  2/6  ;  260  do.  5/6 

lEitljogt’apljtt  printing. 

Half  ream  Note  Headings . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  51-  ;  1000  do.  7/6 

250  &vitements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in. 

500  do.  5/-  :  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Bu  )iness  Cards  SJ  by  2J  in . 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in . 

500  do.  6/- ;  1000  do.  9/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

250  do.  10/- ;  500  do.  14/- 

CSngratiing. 

Invoices,  Ac.,  Ac.,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  6di 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

beg*  to  intimate  that  they  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the 
leading"  kinds  of  the  above,  either  in  pots  or  prepared  runners. 

SPECIAL  LIST,  just  published,  can  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.VY. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ol  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JJLJVIJBS  CYJPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM, 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  and  Mr.  E. 
Beckett.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  treat  their  plants 
should  secure  a  copy.  Post  free,  7  stamps.  Address, 

M.  H.  JONSS, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E 


FERNS 


A 

SPECIALITY, 


12  beautiful  Stove  Ferns,  3s.,  larger,  4s.,  6s  ;  25  for  8s.  6d.  or 
I2S.  6d.  ;  50  for  21s.  or  25s.  ;  100  for  635.  or  75s. ;  all  diflerent. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Warm  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 
Beautitul  Ferns  for  Cool  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cold  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Ferns  at  same  prices. 

For  gd.  per  dozen  extra  above  sent  carriage  free. 

Our  collection  is  unrivalled.  Our  stock  is  immense. 
Catalogue  of  1,400  varieties  free  on  application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


CDTBDSH’S  MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  gh  praise  of  the  quality.  Numer. 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un. 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

aoTSa;.  CXJTBXJSH  & 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  ’ 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts 
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greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by  mention- 
vriting  to  Advertisers. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  A  SON 

Have  all  the  leading  varieties 
READY  in  pots,  strong  plants  for 
immediate  delivery.  List  including 
several  Novelties  post  free  upon 
application. 

EARLY  ORDERS  REQUESTED. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON, N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


P  EADERS 

..TV  WORLD  will 
ing  this  Paper  when  \ 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  729. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

T UESDAY,  July  17th.— Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  i8th.— Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Show 
(3  days). 

Sale  of  Palm  Seeds  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  July  igth. — National  Rose  Society’s  Show  at 
Salterhebble,  Halifax. 

Halesworth  Rose  Show. 

Trentham  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  July  20th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday  July  2ist.— Rose  and  Pink  Shows  at  Old  Trafford 
Manchester.  ’ 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  i^th,  1894. 


^HE  Recent  Rose  Shows.— Contrary  to 
the  general  opinion  after  the  disastrous 
frosts  of  May,  there  has  been  some  really 
excellent  Roses  staged  at  the  many  exhibi¬ 
tions  already  held.  Roses,  at  least,  the 
pick  of  the  exhibition  blooms,  come  on 
during  a  brief  period  only,  and  it  is  thus  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  the  shows 
devoted  to  these  flowers  alone  should  be 
held  during  the  fortnight  or  so  that  they 
are  in  full  beauty.  This  year  there  has 
been  several  dates  when  more  than  two 
important  fixtures  have  clashed.  We  had 
Reigate,  Croydon,  Ealing,  Tunbridge 

Wells  and  others  upon  the  same  day _ 

July  4.  Considering  these  matters,  it  is 
wonderful  that  both  number  and  quality 
of  blooms  should  have  been  kept  up  so 
well. 

Last  Saturday  the  Crystal  Palace,  or 
rather  the  Metropolitan  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  held,  and 
although  not  up  to  the  high  standard  we 
looked  for  after  the  Windsor  meeting 
a  short  time  previously,  the  number  of 
exhibits  was  very  gratifying.  There  were 
no  sensational  blooms,  nor  yet  any  stands 
of  remarkable  merit.  No  one,  in  amateur 
or  professional  classes  was  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others,  as  we  often  see, 
and  the  competition  in  the  majority  of 
cases  was  only  decided  by  a  few  points. 
New  Roses  were  not  grand.  We  can 
thoroughly  endorse  the  high  opinion  of  the 
new  H.  P.  Marchioness  of  Downshire 
from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  New- 
townards,  Ireland,  and  which  was  awarded 
the  Society  s  gold  medal.  It  also  scored 
first  in  a  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any 
new  Rose.  If  further  proof  was  needed 
respecting  the  superiority  of  British  raised 


j:  Roses  recently  touched  upon  in  our 
I  Editorial  notes,  it  was  found  in  this  class, 
all  three  prizes  going  to  separate  dozens 
I  of  varieties  introduced  by  the  well-known 
I  Irishraisers.  Gustave  Piganeau  and  several 
others  of  high  repute  were  hopelessly 
beaten. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  the  weakly  growth  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  three  most  sensational 
blooms  exhibited  so  far  this  season.  Dr. 
Budd’s  Margaret  Boudett,  one  ol  the  late 
M.  Guillot’s  1888  novelties,  the  Rev.  F. 
R.  Burnside’s  Cleopatra,  sent  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett  a  year  afterwards, 
and  those  most  charming  blooms  of  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac  so  well  grown  by  Mr. 
Prince  (sent  out  by  Guillot  in  1871)  are 
seldom  obtained.  Neither  of  them  are 
even  fair  growers,  and  all  three  being  more 
than  usually  tender,  we  see  the  futility  of 
selection  from  exhibition  stands.  Not  so, 
however,  in  the  class  or  classes  now  known 
as  garden  Roses,  and  which  have  happily 
obtained  a  firm  hold  upon  public  taste. 
Here  we  have  good  growth,  a  more  general 
hardiness  ;  and,  if  not  of  the  same  lasting 
properties  as  the  heavier  blooms,  there  is 
the  great  advantage  of  an  entirely  fresh 
set  of  blooms  opening  a  few  minutes  after  a 
shower  or  when  a  destructive  wind  has 
dropped.  More  than  once  this  fact  has 
impressed  itself  upon  us  during  the  past 
month,  and  we  see  it  very  plainly  even 
in  our  Native  Briers,  which  were  never 
more  beautiful  than  this  season. 


Pruning  Shrubs. — As  a  general  rule  this 
is  done  early  in  spring,  at  a  time  when 
the  annual  clear  up  preceding  new  life  and 
verdure  takes  place.  Much  more  might 
well  be  done  in  the  matter  of  summer 
pruning  than  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
gardens,  and  the  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  the  operation.  Knife  pruning,  by 
simply  cutting  away  a  few  of  the  surplus 
growths,  does  not  destroy  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  our  most  beautiful  Conifers  to  so 
great  and  deplorable  an  extent  as  we  have 
often  noticed  after  the  general  set-round  of 
early  spring. 

After  the  middle  of  July,  and  early  in 
August,  wm  do  not  get  much  growth  upon 
many  Conifers  and  shrubs.  It  is  a  period 
of  steady  maturation,  and  there  can  be  no 
good  end  served  by  allowing  the  plant  to 
expend  its  energies  upon  unneeded  growths. 
Nor  is  this  all,  we  allow  more  room  to 
those  it  is  our  object  to  retain,  avoiding 
overcrowding  and  that  semi-bare  appear¬ 
ance  which  exists  for  so  long  a  period  after 
the  general  methods  of  pruning.  Many 
plants,  such  as  Box,  Privet,  Laurel,  etc., 
will  produce  a  crop  of  young  shoots  having 
a  delightfully  fresh  appearance  after  the 
heat  of  summer  suns.  Yew,  also,  should 
be  cut  frequently  after  the  desired  dimen¬ 
sions  have  been  obtained,  as  we  thus  get  a 
pretty  effect  from  new  growths.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  golden 
variety. 

Turning  to  such  flowering  shrubs  as 
Weigelias,  Berberris,  Forsythias,  and 
others,  there  is  great  advantage  in  summer 
pruning.  By  cutting  away  the  bulk  of  the 
growth  that  has  already  flowered  we  secure 
a  far  better  finish  in  those  new  shoots 
which  will  produce  the  finest  blooms  in  the 
ensuing  season.  The  fruits  of  Berberris 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  so  that  in  this 
instance  the  knife  should  be  used  Avith 
especial  care  and  judgment.  Thinning  out 
a  few  shoots  of  Rhododendron  chimps,  if 
done  at  once,  will  throw  more  strength  into 
the  remainder.  Many  of  these  can  he  cut 
out  while  still  young  and  starting  from  the 
bloom  trusses,  and  if  we  want  good  trusses 
in  the  future  some  little  trouble  must  be 
taken  with  the  trees  now. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Lodge,  late  gardener  at  Brougham 
Hall,  Penrith,  has  been  engaged  by  Lord  Iveagh,  as 
gardener  at  Elvedon  Hall,  Thetford,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  R.  Hope,  lately  foreman  at  Weston  Park,  has 
been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Viscount  Valentia, 
Bletchington  Park,  Oxford. 

Mr.  E.  0.  H.  Pideleyhas  left  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Westbrook,  Sheffield,  where  he  so  long  had 
charge  of  a  rich  collection  of  Orchids,  and  has  been 
engaged  by  R  Ashworth,  Esq.,Ashlands,NewChurch, 
near  Manchester,  as  his  gardener  and  Orchid 
grower. 

Begonias  at  Antwerp.— Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Antwerp 
exhibition  on  July  ist  and  2nd,  for  their  group  of 
single  and  double  Tuberous  Begonias. 

The  National  Pink  Society.— The  fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Northern  Section  of  this  society 
will  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  on  July  21st,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  exhibition  of  Roses. 

Effect  of  late  frost  on  the  price  of  Potatos. — At  the 
Chester  Potato  marketon  thejth  inst.,the  priceof  new 
Potatos  was  123.  to  13s.  per  hamper  of  i261b.  This 
is  the  highest  price  ever  recorded  at  Chester  market 
for  new  Potatos.  These  remarkable  quotations  are 
entirely  due  to  the  recent  frosts,  which  practically 
destroyed  the  early  Potato  crop  in  the  county. 

Death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Austin.— With  deep  regret  we 
have  learnt  of  the  death  on  the  30th  ult.,  at  Home 
Cottage,  Cathcart,  of  Mr.  Hugh  Austin  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Austin  and  McAslan,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsman,  Glasgow.  The  deceased,  who  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  who  had  had  charge  of  the  nursery 
branch  of  the  business  since  1873,  was  a  genial  and 
most  kindly  natured  man,  and  was  greatly  respected 
in  the  trade.  The  business  he  was  connected  with 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  been 
established  so  far  back  as  1717. 

Testimonial  to  Mi’.  Wm.  Dean. — At  the  request  cf 
the  Midland  section  of  the  Committee  interested  in 
getting  up  this  testimonial,  the  presentation  has  been 
delayed  till  August.  The  Hen.  Treasurer,  however, 
sent  last  Monday  to  Mr.  Dean  a  substantial  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  collected,  it  being  the  occasion 
of  his  70th  birthday.  The  original  intention  was  to 
make  the  presentation  on  that  day.  Any  further 
subscriptions,  however  small,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  George  McLeod,  46, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  Mr.  Wm.  Cuth- 
bertson,  Springfield,  Rothesay. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cummins  presiding.  It  was  announced  that 
forty-five  new  members  have  been  elected  this  year, 
that  three  deaths  have  occurred,  and  that  two 
members  only  are  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present 
time.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
purchased  /200  worth  of  South  Indian  Railway 
3j  per  cent.  Stock  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  usual  business  of  the  Society  was 
transacted  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
ended  the  meeting. 

The  Elvaston  Fruit  Stores.— The  Earl  of  Harring¬ 
ton  has  opened  a  fruit  and  vegetable  store  in 
Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  for  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  his  estate  at  Elvaston  Castle,  near  Derby, 
the  experiment  having  been  undertaken,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  on  the  advice  of  his  chief  agent,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray.  This  is  the  first  attempt  made  by  any 
great  landed  proprietor  to  place  himself  in  direct 
contact  with  the  fruit-consuming  public,  though 
many  of  them  have  been  doing  so  privately  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
supply  London  dairies  with  dairy  produce,  which, 
however,  can  only  be  done,  in  the  case  of  milk 
especially,  through  the  agency  of  the  large  middle¬ 
men  companies  which  supply  the  small  local  retailers 
in  the  metropolis. 

Wild  Flowers  at  the  Brighton  Museum. — An  inter¬ 
esting  department  has  been  started  at  the  Brighton 
Museum,  and  it  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of 
those  in  charge  of  similar  institutions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  display  of  a  collection  of 
wild  flowers  belonging  to  the  county,  which  are  set 
out  with  iabels  giving  their  names  in  Latin  and  in 
the  popular  form,  as  well  as  the  locality  from  which 
they  have  been  brought.  The  flowers  are  kept 


in  water  as  long  as  they  will  last,  and  then  make  way 
for  other  specimens.  The  collection  is  kept  going  by 
voluntary  gifts  from  botanists,  amateur  and  other¬ 
wise,  whilst  professional  men  who  live  in  tne  coun¬ 
try  near  Brighton  take  pleasure  in  adding  to  the 
store.  The  wildflower  table  is  proving  one  of  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  the  Museum. 

The  May  Frosts. — A  list  of  low  temperatures  for 
the  May  of  this  year  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Symons.  Thus  in  forty-six  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  the  thermometer  fell  below  the  freezing 
point  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-second  of 
the  month,  and  in  six  counties  minima  of  twenty-five 
7  degrees  or  lower  were  recorded,  while  on  the  grass 
readings  of  ten  degrees  were  registered  in  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  nineteen  degrees  in  Stafford.  May,  how¬ 
ever,  has  always  a  cold  period  about  the  middle  of 
the  mouth.  The  May  of  1891  exceeded  these  low 
temperatures  by  about  one  degree.  Yet  it  would 
appear  that  the  widespread  damage  to  vegetation 
was  caused,  not  so  much  by  these  low  temperatures 
of  the  present  summer,  as  by  the  radiation  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  ‘More¬ 
over,  the  vegetation  being  fuller  of  sap  than  usual, 
the  frost  burst  the  cells  by  expansion. 

Roses  from  a  Persian  Poet’s  grave. — In  1884,  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  Roses  on  the  grave  of  Omar  Khayyam 
were  brought  to  England.  Some  of  them  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  A  yej,r  ago, 
cuttings  from  the  bush  which  grew  from  them  were 
planted  on  the  grave  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Omar,  in  Suffolk.  But  the  bush  has  just 
now  flowered  for  the  first  time.  The  plant  proves 
to  be  a  form  of  Rosa  centifolia,  the  sweetest  scented 
of  all  the  Roses,  from  which  the  Cabbage  Rose,  the 
Moss  Rose,  and  the  pompon  are  derived.  Its  native 
country  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Bieberstein  to  be  truly  wild  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  was  found  by  Haussknecht  in  a  semi¬ 
double  form  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  ft,  in  Assyria. 
Omar  Khayyam’s  plant  has  fully  double  flowers,  and 
evidently  belongs  to  a  long  cultivated  race. 

The  Potato  Season  in  the  West. — It  may  be 
regarded  that  the  present  week  closes  the  Potato 
season  in  Cornwall.  Taken  all-round,  prices  have 
ruled  high — commencing  at  133.  and  closing  at  8s. 
per  cwt.  The  Midland  markets  took  the  largest 
quantities.  The  consignments  to  the  London 
markets  were  below  the  average,  on  account  of  the 
large  importation  of  foreign  produce.  The  total 
value  of  the  early  Potato  crop  of  Cornwall  this 
season  is  estimated  at  /'i50,ooo.  There  is  an 
inclination  in  Cornwall  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jersey,  by  way  of  having  a  competition  for  the 
largest  grown  Potato,  for  it  is  believed  that  many 
growers  in  the  west  could  show  greater  averages 
than  the  one  which  this  year  took  the  prize — Mr. 
Phillippe  Da  La  Perrelle,  of  Angres  Farm,  Trinity, 
with  a  tuber  weighing  i  lb.  14  ozs.,  grown  with 
Hale's  guano. 

The  Flora  of  Tibet. — Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  of  Kew. 
reports  that  Captain  Bower’s  and  Dr.  Thorold’s 
collection  of  plants  made  during  their  recent  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Tibet  numbered  115  species.  Most  of  them 
were  gathered  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft.,  though 
one,  Saussurea  tridactyla,  was  found  at  19,000  ft. 
Even  this  great  elevation  was  surpassed  by  the 
Schlaginweits  finding  a  flower  at  20,000  ft,,  and  in  a 
higher  latitude  also.  However,  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
was  seen  by  Captain  Bower’s  party  during  the  four 
months  they  spent  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  ft.  Red- 
coloured  flowers  formed  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  then 
yellow,  white,  and  blue,  and  many  of  the  plants  were 
protected  from  the  cold  by  a  thick  fleece  of  wool-like 
hair.  Butterflies  were  seen  at  17.000  ft.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  heve  been  met  with  as  far 
north  as  the  eighty-third  parallel  of  latitude, 
Humboldt  records  these  insects  on  Chimborazo, 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  17,000  ft  , and  flies  at  over 
18,000  ft. 

Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — 
There  was  a  very  fine  exhibition  'of  cut  flowers  at 
the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  116,  Colmore 
Row,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  exhibitors 
being  Messrs.  Hy.  Beech,  C.  Daniell,  S.  Dascombe, 
W.  H.  Peake,  A.  Stanford,  and  W.  H.  Twist.  There 
was  a  fair  competition  for  a  special  prize  of  a  photo 
Album,  offered  for  six  blooms  of  Roses  by  Mr.  A. 
Stanford.  The  winner  was  Mr.  S.  Dascombe,  of 
Upper  Bentley,  Bromsgrove,  whose  blooms  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  colour  and  quality,  being  far 


ahead  of  the  other  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist 
was  the  winner  of  a  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Gabb,  Small  Heath,  for  six  sprays  of  Violas,  his 
blooms  were  perfect  in  size,  and  were  nicely 
arranged.  Mr.  S.  Dascombe  was  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Gabb.  The  first  two 
special  certificates  ever  won  were  gained  by  Mr.  A. 
Stanford,  King's  Norton,  for  a  superb  stand  of  her¬ 
baceous  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  H  Peake,  Handsworth, 
for  a  very  fine  specimen  Cucumber.  The  results  of 
the  competition  for  the  special  prizes  were  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  donors,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
further  offers  next  year.  Mr.  W.  B.  Child  exhibited 
a  fine  stand  of  herbaceous  blooms  not  for  com¬ 
petition. 

Gardening  in  Canada. — A  young  English  gardener, 
Mr.  Ernest  Pentney,  formerly  of  Ealing,  writing 
lately  from  north-west  Manitoba  says  : — "  You  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  my  first  venture  in  gardening 
here  is  an  utter  failure,  and  through  no  lack  of 
energy  or  want  of  precaution  on  my  part.  I  have 
had  everything— Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  all 
else  eaten  clean  out  of  the  ground  by  grubs.  You 
never  saw  such  a  clean  sweep  in  your  life.  The 
things  came  in  millions,  and  the  only  thing  that  has 
been  known  to  stop  them  is  plenty  of  rain,  a  com¬ 
modity  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  lately. 
During  the  past  month  we  have  had  the  dryest  and 
hottest  period  I  ever  remember,  and  not  a  drop  of 
rain.  The  sun  is  very  strong,  but  worst  of  all  are 
the  hot  winds,  than  which  even  the  Arabian  Sirocco 
cannot  be  much  worse.  I  raised  about  3000 
Cabbage  plants  in  a  hot-bed,  besides  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  &c.,  but  the  weather  has  been  such  that  it 
is  an  utter  impossibility  to  plant  them  out  with  any 
chance  of  success.  I  had  nearly  two  acres  of  Onions 
eaten  off  completely,  not  one  left,  and  which,  with 
only  a  fair  crop,  would  have  been  worth  500  dollars. 
But  as  everything  has  been  eaten  oft,  I  have 
'jumped  the  job,’  and  next  week  will,  I  hope,  find 
me  on  the  far  side  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  rather 
disappointing,  as  everything  cams  up  so  nicely,  and 
for  two  or  three  weeks  the  chances  of  success  were 
very  great.  Still  it  is  no  use  pining  over  it.  I  am 
going  to  try  again,  but  somewhere  else.” 

The  Birkbick  Building  Society.— The  forty-third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Birkbsck  Building  Society 
was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  offices,  29  and  30, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  The 
Report  adopted  states  that  the  receipts  during  the 
year  which  ended  31st  March  last  reached 
/lo, 014, 003,  making  a  total  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  millions  (/■173, 311,217).  The  deposits 
received  were  ;f9,io2.698,  and  the  subscriptions 
£218,^66.  The  gross  profits  amounted  to  £220,8^^. 
The  Surplus  Funds  have  been  augmented  by 
/i76,I48,  and  now  stand  at  ^5,903, 479,  of  which 
/i, 732, 248  is  invested  in  consuls  and  other  securi¬ 
ties  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government,  and  the 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  is  /■449.814.  A 
further  sum  of  ^25,000  has  been  added  to  the 
Permanent  Guarantee  Fund,  thus  bringing  up  the 
amount  to  ^175,000,  and  the  balance  £155, ‘iZg, 
making  together  ^330,439  in  excess  of  the  liabilities, 
The  whole  amount  being  invested  in  consols.  The 
subscriptions  and  deposits  withdrawable  on  demand 
amount  to  /6,o53,68i.  The  fourteenth  Triennial 
Bonus  on  Investing  Shares  has  been  allotted,  and 
the  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  all  shares  in 
existence  at  the  close  of  the  forty-third  year  is 
^52,237.  The  Surplus  Funds  (which  are  invested 
in  convertible  securities)  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
depositors  iii|  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their 
deposits. 

Market  Gardeners’  Compensation  Bill.— After  two 
failures,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  quorum,  the  House  of 
Commons'  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  on  the  3rd 
inst.  disposed  of  this  measure. — Mr.  A.  O'Connor 
took  the  chair  at  half-past  twelve  instead  of  mid-day, 
the  intervening  period  having  been  spent  in  waiting 
for  the  twenty  gentlemen  necessary  to  the  transaction 
jf  business.  It  was  agreed,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  E. 
Lechmere,  prompted  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  vexed  question,  “  What  is  a 
market  garden  ?  ”  should  be  settled  by  the  insertion 
of  this  definition  in  the  Bill,  “  The  expression 
‘  market  garden  ’  shall  mean  a  holding  cultivated  as 
a  garden  or  orchard  exclusively  or  mainly  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  thereof.”  Clause  9,  which 
forbade  the  application  of  the  measure  to  any  ”  land 
cultivated  as  nursery  ground  ”  was  struck  out.  So 
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was  Clause  5,  which  made  the  measure  retrospective 
without  qualification.  Its  place  was  taken  by  one 
declaring  that  if  the  tenant  of  a  market  garden  has 
planted  fruit  trees,  Strawberry  plants,  or  Asparagus 
within  three  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
and  shall  not  more  than  six  months  after  the 
measure  comes  into  force,  give  written  notice  of  the 
planting  to  the  landlord  or  agent,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  it.  An  amendment,  defining 
the  manner  in  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  for 
the  improvements  in  market  gardens  on  Crown  lands 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Bill  was  sent  back  to  the 
House. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  organisation,  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  M.  Todd, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  by  Mr.  E. 
Waller,  embodying  the  "  Diary  of  a  Horticultural 
Journey  from  England  to  Valencia,”  was  read  by 
the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Murray.  The  author, 
after  commenting  on  the  flat  districts  of  France  and 
their  products,  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Orange  in  the  great  plain  of 
Valencia,  where  the  finest  Oranges  in  Spain  were 
produced  in  enormous  quantities,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  land,  which  was  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature, 
was  watered  from  the  surrounding  rivers  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  to  whom  the  fruit 
farmers  paid  a  stipulated  rent.  This  system  of 
irrigation,  it  was  observed,  was  introduced  into  the 
plain  in  question  by  the  Moors,  and  it  still  continued 
to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  communication 
further  described  the  methods  of  gathering,  selecting, 
and  packing  the  fruit  for  export  to  the  British 
market.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which 
followed,  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
Warriston  Nurseries,  emphasised  the  necessity  there 
was  for  improvement  in  the  system  of  packing  fruit 
carried  on  by  British  horticulturists.  The  exhibits 
of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  collection  of  shrubs, 
etc.,  grown  in  the  open  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
sent  by  Mr.  R.  Bell,  Baron’s  Court,  in  evidence  of 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  In  remarking  favour, 
ably  on  the  exhibits,  Mr.  Grieve,  Pilrig  Park 
Nursery,  strongly  advocated  a  much  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  shrubs  than  now  prevailed. 

- ^ - 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  show  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  great  hall  and  grounds  adjoining  the 
Calverley  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  July  4th,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  several  years  the  day  was  fine,  so 
that  visitors  were  able  to  enjoy  themselves.  The 
chief  feature,  as  at  most  of  such  shows,  was  the 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  of  which  there  were  eight 
lots  set  up.  The  one  that  in  our  opinion  looked 
best  was  that  which  was  awarded  the  second  prize, 
the  first  prize  lot  being  sadly  overdone  with  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  One  lot  was  disqualified  on  account  of 
cut  flowers  and  foliage  being  introduced.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  very  good,  and  the  same  exhibitor 
took  first  prize  in  both  classes.  Stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  though  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Pope  contained  a  very  well-grown 
piece  of  Cycas  revoluta.  Fuchsias,  except  those 
awarded  the  first  prize,  were  not  up  to  the  mark  ; 
neither  were  Caladiums  or  Ferns.  Fruit,  with  the 
exception  of  Grapes  and  Tomatos,  was  short,  this 
being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  class  for  Straw¬ 
berries.  There  was  no  competition  in  the  collections 
of  fruit,  the  lot  shown  by  Mr.  Earl  taking  first  prize. 
Black  Grapes  were  fairly  good,  and  here  Mr.  Earl 
was  again  first  in  both  classes.  White  Grapes  for 
the  most  part  were  not  ripe,  neither  were  they  well 
represented.  Tomatos  were  a  good  lot,  especially 
those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harvey,  which  took  first 
prize.  Cut  flowers  were  fairly  well  represented, 
Mr.  J.  Chalton  being  first  both  for  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  kinds  and  for  a  wreath,  while  Mr. 
Portnell  and  Mr.  Newman  took  those  for  bouquets 
and  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  For  forty-eight 
Roses  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Mount,  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Vegetables  were  not  well  shown ;  Mr. 
Friend,  however,  took  first  for  a  collection.  Amongst 
the  numerous  exhibits  not  for  competition  was  a  fine 
table  of  Carnations  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  which  attracted  great  attention. 
Let  us  hope  that  after  such  a  fine  day  the  Society’s 
financial  position  has  much  improved,  as  they  have 
bad  serious  drawbacks  for  several  years. 


THE  SUMMER  PRUNING 

OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  importance  of  summer  pruning  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  whether  the  trees  are  trained  to 
walls,  espalier  fashion,  pyramids,  or  bushes,  because 
the  well-being  of  the  trees  and  the  character  of  the 
crop  borne  by  them  is  to  a  great  extent  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  skill  and  care  expended  on  this 
operation.  Fruit  trees  of  whatever  description 
when  left  to  themselves  generally  get  into  an  over¬ 
crowded  condition,  leading  to  the  production  of 
much  weakly  growth  which  never  gets  properly 
matured,  and  the  production  of  fruiting  wood  on 
such  trees  may  almost  be  called  accidental,  for  no 
one  who  allows  his  trees  to  get  into  this  overcrowded 
state  has  a  fair  right  to  expect  anything  approaching 
a  decent  crop, 

It  is  quite  true  that  owing  to  a  fortitious  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  trees  in  the  condition 
indicated  will  sometimes  present  their  owners  with 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  but  this  must  be  looked  forward 
to  by  them  as  a  matter  which  can  only  be  of  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence.  But  the  aim  of  good  cultivation 
is  to  secure  an  even  return  for  the  labour  expended 
year  by  year,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  condi¬ 
tions  to  secure  that  end  is  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  the  requisite  amount  of  summer  pruning.  In 
this  instance  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  as  these  are  all  grown  in  most 
gardens  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  espaliers,  bushes, 
or  on  walls,  and  in  very  many  instances  these 
annually  produce  a  great  deal  of  young  wood  repre¬ 
senting  a  large  leaf  surface,  which  gives  an  impetus 
to  the  root  action,  and  causes  them  when  under 
some  conditions  to  strike  down  deeply  into  the  sub¬ 
soil  away  from  the  beneficial  influences  of  light  and 
air,  possibly  to  meet  with  elements  detrimental  to 
their  well-being  and  favourable  to  the  production  of 
canker. 

To  the  latter  cause  the  failure  of  many  fruit  trees 
that  once  promised  well  is  attributable,  yet  which, 
had  their  roots  been  kept  near  the  surface  by 
mulching,  and  over-exuberant  growth  kept  in  check 
by  proper  attention  to  summer  pruning,  might 
possibly  have  been  saved.  Root  pruning,  too,  which 
sometimes  becomes  a  necessity,  may  not  have  to  be 
resorted  to  so  frequently  where  summer  pruning  is 
carefully  attended  to,  because  the  trees  will,  by  it, 
be  preserved  in  a  prolific  fruit-bearing  condition. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  very  many  employed  in 
gardens  have  not  had  the  training  or  experience  to 
enable  them  to  handle  fruit  trees  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  it  is 
far  better  to  call  in  extra  assistance  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  work,  and  pay  someone  who  can  be  depended 
upon  an  advanced  price,  as  this  is  one  of  the  finer 
gardening  operations  which  require  for  their  satis¬ 
factory  performance  intelligence  and  experience  that 
may  be  wanting  in  the  labour  at  hand. 

There  is  a  danger  in  over-pruning  as  well  as  in 
letting  the  trees  grow  wild,  and  to  steer  a  free  course 
between  these  two  extremes  some  forethought  and 
experience  is  most  necessary.  Besides,  trees  differ 
very  considerably  as  to  the  freeness  with  which  they 
make  fresh  growth,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
situation,  and  the  nature  of  the  stock  they  are 
worked  upon  all  have  a  tendency  to  produce  varied 
results  in  the  same  variety.  Different  varieties  of 
the  same  fruits  also  vary  considerably  in  the  amount 
of  fresh  growth  annually  produced.  All  these  con¬ 
siderations  will  govern  to  some  extent  the  way  in 
which  summer  pruning  is  carried  out.  In  some 
instances  very  little  is  required,  while  in  others  the 
prunings  from  a  particular  tree  will,  from  their  bulk, 
often  surprise  those  well  accustomed  to  the  work. 
Again,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  time  at 
which  growth  commences,  so  that  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  at  which 
summer  pruning  is  to  be  commenced.  Those  that 
are  the  earliest  to  commence  growth  necessarily 
require  to  be  taken  in  hand  before  the  later  ones. 
A  few  leading  principles  may  be  laid  down  for  the 
guidince  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  beginning  at 
this  work.  Generally  speaking,  a  commencement 
should  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  leaving  the 
leaders  longer  than  the  side  shoots,  which  should  be 
cut  back  to  four  or  five  good  leaves.  The  pruning 
ought  to  be  divided  into  three  periods,  doing  one- 
third  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
days,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  then  doing 
the  centre,  and  finishing  off  at  the  lower  part.  The 
rational  of  this  practice  is  based  on  the  well-known 


fact  that  the  sap  of  a  tree  flows  more  freely  in  a 
vertical  direction  than  horizontally,  so  that  by 
pruning  the  top  first  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  for  a  time 
directed  to  the  unpruned  branches,  serving  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  them  to  an  extent  they  otherwise 
could  not  be  ;  and  again,  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  uniformity  of  growth  over  the  tree  which 
it  should  be  the  cultivator’s  aim  to  secure,  and 
without  which  a  well-balanced  fruitful  tree  is  an 
impossibility. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  in  old  Pear  trees  a 
multiplicity  of  shoots  will  grow  from  almost  the 
same  point ;  these  should  in  most  cases  be  reduced 
to  one,  the  rest  being  cut  clean  out,  or  the  trees  will 
soon  get  into  an  overcrowded  condition.  Instances 
of  this  may  frequently  be  met  with  where,  from 
neglect  in  this  particular,  considerable  portions  of 
some  fine  old  and  healthy  trees  have  become  un¬ 
fruitful,  because  the  abundance  of  these  watery 
growths  have  obstructed  both  light  and  air,  and 
rendered  what  should  be  fruit-bearing  spurs  too 
weakly  for  the  production  of  those  plump  flower 
buds  which  alone  are  the  harbingers  of  the  coming 
crop  of  fruit.  It  maybe  further  observed  that  when 
once  trees  are  brought  into  a  good  fruit-bearing  con¬ 
dition  they  do  not.  as  it  were,  waste  their  energies 
in  the  production  of  much  surplus  wood,  and  the 
annual  production  of  a  crop  of  fruit  checking  undue 
luxuriance  of  growth,  a  most  marked  difference  is 
observable  in  the  wood  growth  of  a  fruitful  and  un¬ 
fruitful  tree.  The  full  play  of  light  and  air  round 
the  main  branches  which  summer  pruning  ensures 
also  assists  largely  in  the  formation  of  short  spurs 
from  which  fruit  buds  are  developed.  The  summer 
management  of  fruit  trees  gives  ample  scope  for  a 
man  to  display  his  abilities  and  intelligence. — 
IK.  B.  G. 

- - 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

Lilium  croceum. — The  flowers  of  this  Lily  are 
smaller  than  those  of  L.  dahuricum,  and  although 
not  so  glaring  they  are  more  refined  in  appearance. 
The  stems  usually  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.,  bearing  a 
deltoid  raceme  of  widely  funnel-shaped  flowers  on 
the  top.  The  blooms  are  orange  with  small  crimson 
spots,  or,  as  some  would  describe  them,  golden- 
yellow  tinted  with  scarlet.  When  once  established 
in  moderately  good  garden  soil  the  species  thrives 
and  flowers  regularly  every  year,  and  is  very  effective 
when  in  bloom. 

Oenothera  speciosa. — Of  the  numerous  perennial 
species  of  Oenothera  or  Evening  Primroses,  that 
under  notice  is  a  choice  and  showy  one  with  large 
white  flowers  tinted  with  primrose  in  the  centre. 
The  leaves  are  gray  and  coarsely  toothed.  Not 
only  is  it  a  perennial,  but  it  has  the  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  out  long  underground  rhizomes  or  stem.s,  which 
may  come  up  at  some  distance  from  the  plant. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  securing  any 
number  of  young  plants,  while  the  old  ones  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  forking  up  and  removing  the 
suckers. 

Pentstemon  glaber. — The  flowers  of  the 
ordinary  wild  type  are  so  large  that  one  is  rather 
surprised  they  have  not  been  utilised  for  hybridisa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  furnish  a  new  race  of  garden  Pent, 
stemons.  The  stems  are  about  15  in.  high,  and  bear 
a  dense,  one-sided  panicle  of  large,  pale  purple 
flowers  that  are  tinted  more  or  less  with  deep  sky- 
blue  in  their  earlier  stages ;  and  this  hue  is  longest 
retained  by  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  producing  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Propagation  may  easily  be  effected 
by  cuttings  of  the  flowerless  shoots. 

Epilobium  augustifolium  flore  albo. — It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  varieties  with  white  flowers 
are  inferior  in  value  to  the  type  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  but  the  old-fashioned  garden  plant, 
whether  an  improvement  upon  the  type  or  not,  is 
certainly  very  choice,  either  as  a  border  plant  or  for 
naturalising  in  the  wild  garden.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  chaste,  and  borne  in  long  racemes  that 
continue  to  elongate  and  expand  their  blossoms  for 
a  long  time,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  expanded 
at  the  same  time.  The  stems  usually  attain  a  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 

Alyssum  argenteum. — The  more  common  A. 
sixatile  blooms  in  spring,  but  that  under  notice 
forms  a  succession  as  it  gets  to  its  best  about  mid¬ 
summer  or  soon  after.  It  grows  about  15  in.  high 
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and  its  wiry  stems  are  furnished  with  lanceolate 
gray  leaves,  to  which  the  specific  name  evidently 
refers.  The  small  golden  flowers  are  produced  in 
massive  corymbose  panicles,  completely  hiding  the 
top  of  the  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  suitable 
either  for  the  border  or  the  rockwork,  and  is  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  there  is  depth 
for  its  roots,  and  the  position  is  fully  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine.  The  plant  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  division. 

Delphinium  dictyocarpus.— A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Larkspurs  or  Delphinium  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  tall,  stately  stems,  and  must  be  relegated 
to  the  back  line  of  the  border.  That  under  notice, 
as  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  grows  to  a 
height  of  i8  in.,  and  is  on  that  account  suitable  for 
small  gardens  where  space  is  valuable.  The  sepals 
are  of  an  intense  sky-blue,  with  a  dark-blue,  wrinkled 
spur,  hooked  downwards  at  the  tip.  The  small 
petals  in  the  centre  are  pale  brown.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  five-lobed.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Siberia. 

Hypericum  olympicum. — The  species  are  all 
characterised  by  having  yellow  flowers,  but  they 
differ  much  in  stature,  habit,  and  leafage.  H. 
olympicum  varies  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  has 
lanceolate-elliptic,  glaucous  leaves.  Altogether  it  is 
very  neat,  and  makes  a  most  suitable  plant  for  rock- 
work. 

Spiraea  astilboides. — The  ordinary  form  of  this 
makes  a  suitable  and  select  subject  for  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  rockwork,  where  it  usually  attains  a 
height  of  18  in.  The  lower  branches  of  the  panicle 
of  bloom  are  again  slightly  branched  at  the  base  and 
form  little  projecting  pyramids.  The  plant  is  a  choice 
subject  for  a  collection,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots 
for  indoor  decoration,  and  is  readily  amenable  to 
forcing. 

Aster  sibiricus. — This  constitutes  a  succession  to 
the  spring  flowering,  A.  alpinus,  and  possesses  almost 
the  same  dwarf  stadure,  as  it  is  only  12  in.  high.  The 
flowers  are  large  with  long,  lilac  rays.  Though  not 
so  choice  as  A.  alpinus,  a  large  patch  of  it  is  more 
effective  than  the  small  bits  of  the  last  named  we 
usually  meet  with.  The  fact  is,  that  species  is  being 
too  rapidly  propagated  to  allow  of  its  attaining  any 
size 

Bupthalmum  speciosum. — The  stems  of  this 
plant  attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  bearing  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  The  large  flower  heads  are 
corymbose  with  long,  slender,  golden  rays  and  a 
broad  disc  which  is  similar  in  colour.  It  is  a  bold 
and  effective  border  plant,  which  should  be  planted 
in  the  back  line,  unless  the  border  is  a  very  wide 
one. 

Senecio  macrophyllus. — The  leaves  of  this 
species,  when  properly  established,  attain  a  large  size 
and  are  ovate  and  glaucus  with  a  winged  petiole. 
As  the  flowering  stems  attain  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  6  ft., 
the  plant  is  not  only  telling  in  appearance,  but 
presents  a  tropical  aspect.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  massive,  pyramidal  panicle,  and  have  clear 
yellovv  rays  with  a  golden  disc.  The  plant  grows 
slowly  and  takes  sometime  to  get  established  ;  during 
this  period  the  flowering  stems,  although  fairly 
massive,  are  dwarf.  The  glaucus  leaves  are  alto¬ 
gether  unusual  in  the  genus. 

Senecio  Kaempferi.— When  planted  in  the  open 
ground  and  allowed  to  establish  itself,  this  soon 
develops  into  a  robust  and  vigorous  mass,  sending  up 
stems  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  more.  The  dark  green, 
glabrous  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and  of  great  size. 
The  flowers  are  golden  yellow  and  form  a  raceme 
terminating  the  stout  stem. 

Eryrhraea  diffusa. — This  will  always  be  a 
choice  plant,  but  we  are  surprised  that  it  does  not 
become  more  common,  at  least,  for  planting  on  the 
more  select  portions  of  the  rockery  where  it  will  be 
seen  to  advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
planted  where  the  soil  is  naturally  moist  and  well 
exposed  to  light,  although  not  necessarily  to  direct 
sunshine.  The  barren  stems  are  diffuse  and  spread 
on  the  ground,  while  the  flowering  ones  are  ascending, 
bearing  cymes  of  bright  pink  flowers. 

Epilobium  Dodonaei. — This  European  species  is 
often  grown  under  the  name  of  E.  Fleischeri.  It 
varies  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  height,  and  produces  a 
short  raceme  of  pink  flowers  on  the  top  ;  the  sepals, 
on  the  contrary,  are  red  and  make  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  flower.  The  linear,  denticulate 
leaves  are  dark  green  and  give  the  plant  a  neat 
appearance.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  under  a  hand  glass,  or  by  division. 


THE  BULL’S  HORN 

ACACIA. 

The  popular  name  of  this  Acacia  is  derived  from 
the  large,  spiny,  bent  and  hollow  stipules,  which  in 
the  native  habitat  of  the  plant,  are  often  inhabited 
by  ants.  Two  botanical  names  are  applied  to  it,  to 
wit,  A.  sphaerocephala  and  A.  cornigera.  The 
latter  name  applies  to  two  species,  namely,  to  A. 
sphaerocephala,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  to  A. 
spadicigera,  from  Jamaica.  The  former  is  said  to 
have  roundish  ovate  spikes  of  flowers  ;  but  a  plant 
which  has  just  flowered  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew 
,has  cylindrical,  densely  packed  spikes  (about  i  in. 
to  ij  in.  long)  of  small  yellow  flowers.  This  would 
seem  to  be  A.  spadicigera,  the  Jamaica  plant,  for  the 
other  specific  name,  which  means  round-headed, 
would  hardly  apply  to  the  plant  at  Kew.  The 
leaves  are  bi-pinnate,  with  very  numerous,  small, 
closely-arranged  leaflets,  and  are  very  ornamental 
whether  the  plant  is  in  flower  or  not ;  in  fact,  the 
plant  may  live  for  many  years  and  increase  in  size 
without  producing  any  flowers  at  all.  The  remark¬ 
able-looking  and  dark-looking  curved  spines  also  add 
a  feature  to  the  plant,  while  the  story  of  the  ants 
dwelling  in  them  increases  the  interest  in  the  same. 
The  leaflets  bear  a  yellow  glandular  body  on  their 
edges,  and  which  serves  as  food  to  the  ants.  The 
latter  are  said  to  cut  down  the  leaves  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  crop  of  some  fungus  which  they  eat, 
just  as  a  gardener  w’ould  raise  Mushrooms  on  a 
hot-bed  and  then  eat  them. 

- - 

CULTIVATION  IN  NORTH 

QUEENSLAND. 

As  most  of  your  readers  will  remember  the  climate 
of  North  Queensland  is  tropical,  and  though  the 
whole  of  the  island  continent  is  a  British  possession, 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  British  can 
colonise  the  northern  part  owing  to  the  excessive 
heat,  which  is  often  above  100°  in  the  shade  during 
the  hot  or  summer  season.  The  township  of  Cairns 
was  established  about  eleven  years  ago  on  the  sea 
margins  of  Trinity  Bay.  The  population  is  about 
3,000,  but  so  shiftable  that  it  may  be  considerably 
above  or  below  that  figure  at  any  given  time. 

A  few  years  ago  a  freehold  of  160  acres  could  be 
bought  at  2S.  6d.  an  acre,  but  the  buyer  was  bound  to 
erect  a  dwelling  place  upon  it,  to  fence  the  land,  and 
stop  on  it  for  five  years,  when  it  becomes  their  own. 
The  buyer  must  clear  the  land  whether  anything  is 
to  be  planted  or  not,  so  as  to  let  grass  grow  for 
horses  and  cattle.  He  could  sell  anything  off  the 
land  except  good  timber,  until  the  end  of  five  years, 
after  which  he  can  dispose  of  that  also.  Those  who 
buy  the  land  at  £2  per  acre  can  sell  the  timber  at 
once,  if  so  disposed.  Many  acquire  the  land  merely 
to  sell  it  again  when  it  becomes  more  valuable.  At 
present  160  acres  might  be  bought  at  £1  per  acre 
with  all  improvements  upon  it.  Oxen,  two,  three 
and  four  years  old,  and  young  horses  may  be  bought 
at  £},  each.  The  English  like  best  to  work  for 
wages  at  the  making  of  roads  and  railways,  and  at 
lumbering,  that  is  felling  and  transporting  trees. 
They  only  make  improvements  upon  their  own  land 
when  out  of  a  job  ;  then  they  do  some  fencing  and 
clearing. 

Another  industry  has  been  growing  for  some  time 
and  is  likely  to  increase,  namely,  the  sugar  industry. 
About  nine  miles  from  Cairns  the  land  is  let  out  in 
allotments  of  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Those  who 
take  this  land  are  obliged  to  plant  so  many  acres  of 
canes  and  pay  from  £3  to  £10  per  acre  for  it  to 
become  the  landlord  of  the  same.  Already  one 
sugar  mill  is  working,  but  another  central  mill  is  fo 
be  built  to  utilise  the  canes  at  so  much  per  ton. 
A  coffee  plantation  has  been  tried  and  seems  to  do 
well. 

Gardens  and  Orchards. 

Horticulture  proper  has  hardly  yet  made  its  presence 
felt.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  too  serious  a 
business  to  be  undertaken  for  mere  amusement,  and 
there  is  practically  no  market  for  them.  Land  may 
be  had  in  plenty,  but  it  is  of  a  sandy  nature  and 
watering  a  serious  business  on  account  of  the  labour 
of  getting  it  from  wells.  Insects  are  also  extremely 
numerous  and  troublesome  in  the  caterpillar  stage. 
They  and  locusts  are  voracious  and  destructive. 
Furthermore,  there  are  no  evenings  as  we  have  in 
this  country.  When  the  sun  sinks  at  six  o’clock 


darkness  sets  in  at  once,  there  being  no  twilight. 
About  their  dwellings,  and  in  town  more  especially, 
shade  from  the  fierce  sunlight  is  the  principal  object. 
In  front  of  each  house  is  a  covered  way  to  the  street, 
and  the  wide  pavement  of  the  latter  is  covered  over 
to  afford  the  requisite  shade.  Iron  buildings  alone 
are  able  to  resist  the  heat.  Wood  soon  gets  twisted 
and  cracked. 

The  English  or  British  inhabitants  (for  they  are 
very  mixed)  live  on  beef,  Potatos,  Sweet  Potatos, 
Wheaten  Bread,  Pumpkins,  which  they  all  like  and 
use  when  boiled,  and  tea,  the  latter  being  rather 
extensively  used.  These  then  are  the  primary 
objects  of  breeding  cattle  and  in  plant  cultivation, 
but  a  large  number  of  tropical  fruits  are  grown  and 
eaten.  Light  food,  including  Rice,  is  most  suitable 
fcr  the  maintenance  of  health.  Potatos  are  brought 
by  sea  from  the  south.  A  few  are  grown  at  the  foot 
of  the  downs,  inland,  but  the  land  is  too  hot,  sandy, 
and  low-lying  about  Cairns  for  Potatos  to  succeed. 
The  stems  either  dwindle  or  grow  too  rank  without 
producing  tubers  according  as  the  land  is  dry  or 
damp.  The  latter  would  be  the  case  near  the  creeks 
and  low-lying  banks  of  rivers  and  streams.  Sweet 
Potatos  or  Yams  (Dioscorea  Batatas)  on  the  contrary 
do  well  close  by  the  sea,  and  are  considered  more 
nourishing  than  Potatos.  Pumpkins  are  favourites 
with  most  people ;  ‘  after  the  seeds  have  been 
scattered  about,  they  come  up  and  run  wild  any¬ 
where,  producing  fruits  about  six  to  ten  pounds  in 
weight.  Indian  Corn  or  Maize  is  grown  for  the 
horses. 

In  the  orchards  there  is  no  such  things  as  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  as  the  heat  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  their  successful  culture.  Neither  do  fruits  of  any 
kind  fetch  a  high  enough  price  to  tempt  the  English 
to  take  up  their  cultivation  in  earnest.  The  trees  of 
which  they  make  plantations  are  Mangoes,  Lemons, 
Limes,  and  Oranges  in  variety,  including  the 
Mandarin  and  the  sour  one  used  in  cooking.  Most 
of  them  have  got  a  few  Cocoanut  trees  in  their 
gardens,  and  which  they  grow  chiefly  for  the  milky 
juice  the  fruits  contain.  Custard  Apples  do  well 
and  make  good  eating.  The  Papaw  runs  wild  any¬ 
where  after  some  seeds  have  once  been  committed  to 
the  soil ;  they  afterwards  sow  themselves.  On  first 
acquaintance  with  them  the  fruits  act  almost  like  a 
medicine  in  their  laxative  tendency,  but  after  a  time 
they  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  Jack  tree  is 
also  planted  to  some  extent.  The  Guava  has  run 
wild  and  does  as  well  under  those  conditions  as  when 
planted.  It  is  not  without  its  enemies  however,  for 
maggots  get  into  the  fruit  about  the  time  it  gets  ripe 
and  render  it  useless.  The  English  often  plant  a 
collection  of  fruit  trees  and  then  let  it  to  Chinamen 
at  £1  per  acre.  If  the  heat  were  not  so  great,  the 
country  is  so  rich  in  resources  that  a  British  popula¬ 
tion  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  comfortable  living 
in  this  tropical  country.  Emigrants  and  immigrants 
who  settle  for  the  time  being  are  very  shiftable,  and 
too  much  given  to  speculation  to  settle  down  quietly 
to  the  sober  business  of  making  a  living.  When 
children  have  had  time  to  grow  up  there  they  are 
more  likely  to  make  steady  going  colonists  than  their 
fathers  who  have  been  reared  under  different 
circumstances. 

The  Chinaman  as  a  Cultivator. 

Probably  it  would  be  too  presumptive  to  style  the 
Chinaman  a  gardener,  but  at  present  he  is  the  most 
sober  and  steady  going  cultivator  in  that  warm  part 
of  the  world.  He  can  live  upon  two  or  three 
shillings  a  week,  subsisting  chiefly  on  rice  and  fish. 
He  seldom  buys  meat  or  anything  he  can  help.  He 
can  therefore  afford  to  undersell  the  British  in  all 
marketable  commodities  which  he  can  raise,  and 
will  work  for  low  wages,  consequently  he  is  very 
much  disliked,  and  would  be  kicked  out  of  the 
country  if  the  British  residents  could  have  their  way. 
A  premium  of  something  like  /loo  is  charged  upon 
everyone  who  now  comes  into  the  country,  and  at 
best  he  can  only  become  a  tenant,  for  he  is  not 
elligible  to  buy  land  and  become  a  landlord.  He 
buys  all  the  cheapest  of  wood  to  build  his  house, 
and  often  manages  to  get  it  for  the  trouble  of  picking 
up.  He  often  patches  the  sides  of  his  house  with 
old  iron  that  has  previously  been  utilised  for  some 
purpose  or  other.  Frequently  he  splits  up  the  stems 
of  Palm  trees  and  sets  them  up  as  close  pallisades 
for  the  sides  of  his  dwelling,  and  keeps  fowls  to  eke 
out  a  living  by  selling  the  eggs. 

The  three  principal  crops  he  grows  are  Rice, 
Indian  Corn  and  Bananas,  the  first  being  the  most 
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universal.  The  English  dress  the  rice  in  their  mills, 
and  after  the  husks  are  taken  off  it  is  called  paddy. 
The  ordinary  kind  is  grown  in  damp  places  not 
covered  with  water,  but  Water  Rice  is  sown  in 
places  where  water  continues  to  cover  the  land  for 
some  time  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  Chinaman 
sells  what  he  grows  and  buys  from  China.  Bananas 
aregrownby  the  field.  Ginger  is  also  grown  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  by  the  gullies.wherethelandis  naturally 
damp.  Pineapples  are  also  cultivated  in  some  abun¬ 
dance  ;  they  are  planted  in  lines  and  kept  clean  by 
hoeing,  while  the  suckers  are  kept  down  by  the  same 
rough  and  ready  means.  Some  of  the  fruits  grown 
by  him,  are  Mangoes,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Sweet 
Potatos,  Tomatos,  Pumpkins,  &c.  Many  of  them 
grow  patches  of  the  Ground  Nut  (Arachis  hypogaea, 
up  to  an  acre  in  extent.  Water  Melons  sell  well  in 
Cairns  during  the  warm,  summer  season.  Cabbages 
are  grown  to  a  small  extent,  but  they  never  form  a 
good  heart.  Possibly  they  are  Chinese  Cabbages 
which  do  not  seem  to  form  a  heart  at  any  time  and  are 
practically  the  same  as  our  wild  Turnip.  He  does 
not  grow  Coco-nuts  as  there  is  no  market  for  them 
in  China.  A  deal  of  his  produce  he  hawks  about  in 
Cairns  and  sells  at  a  low  figure.  Under  all  these 
conditions  he  manages  to  save  money  which  he  takes 
back  with  him  when  he  returns  to  China. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  are  a  small 
black  race  living  in  utter  barbarism  and  nakedness, 
even  after  all  the  examples  set  them  by  a  modern 
civilisation.  They  are  still  fairly  plentiful  in  the 
bush,  away  from  the  haunts  of  the  white  man,  from 
whose  example  they  benefit  only  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  simply  manage  to  live  in  a  way,  but 
are  fast  dying  out.  When  the  white  men  originally 
settled  amongst  them  they  never  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  in  j  uring  or  slaying  the  whites  by  their  spears  ; 
but  a  few  exemplary  raids  upon  them  by  the  latter 
soon  cowed  them  and  sho.ved  who  was  master. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  their  only  methods  of  gaining 
a  living.  Occasionally  a  starving  creature  will  chop 
a  little  firewood  for  the  white  people  for  a  meal  or 
some  food  to  take  away  with  him.  War  implements 
for  their  own  use  constitute  the  only  industry  in 
which  they  engage,  if  it  can  be  called  an  industry. 
They  neither  till  the  land  nor  manufacture  any  sale¬ 
able  commodity.  Occasionally  they  will  act  as 
collectors  of  plants,  insects  or  other  occupation  of 
that  kind.  They  are  now  very  peaceable  where  they 
know  and  dread  the  white  man  from  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  but  they  are  practically  cumberers  of  the 
soil,  and  must  soon  cease  to  be,  just  as  the  Red 
Indians  are  disappearing  in  America.— Hr«ry  Fraser, 
Craigiefold,  Rosehearty,  Aberdeenshire. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Some  Noteworthy  Orchids. 

We  received  a  box  of  Orchid  blooms  the  other  day 
from  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  John  MacMeekin, 
Esq.,  South  Norwood  Hill.  Amongst  them  was  a 
giant  form  of  Cypripedium  Hookerae  Volonteanum, 
with  a  dark  purple  stem  about  25  in.  high,  bearing  a 
large  flower  measuring  5J  in.  across  the  petals, 
which  were  very  highly  coloured,  the  tips  being  dark 
purple  and  the  middle  portion  heavily  marked  with 
black  and  crimson  spots.  A  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  guttatum  was  beautiful  in  its  way,  being 
heavily  blotched  in  the  centre  of  each  segment. 
Another  form  had  attempted  to  develop  a  peloria 
inasmuch  as  the  petals  were  ribbed  representing  the 
crest  of  the  lip,  and  striped  with  yellow  and  purple, 
the  latter  stripes  being  short.  The  tendency  was 
evidently  to  develop  the  petals  like  the  lip.  A 
variety  of  the  supposed  natural  hybrid  O.  Wilckea- 
num  was  notable  for  the  dark  chocolate  blotches  on 
all  the  segments.  O.  Pescatorei  had  produced  two 
almost  perfect  lips.  All  the  other  segments  were 
normal,  but  the  column  was  twice  as  wide  as  it  ought 
to  be,  with  very  large  wings,  and  two  grooved 
faces  in  front  of  the  column.  On  the  whole,  appear¬ 
ances  led  us  to  believe  that  the  lips  were  really  one, 
as  they  had  a  common  origin  at  the  very  base  and 
lay  right  and  left  of  the  column.  The  imperfect 
portions  of  the  two  lips  were  contiguous — another 
proof  of  the  fission  of  one,  A  fine  variety  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  had  dark  brown  sepals  with 
a  well  marked  yellow  edge.  The  petals  were  golden- 
yellow  except  at  the  very  base. 


Sobralia  macrantha  nana. 

About  two  years  ago  a  huge  specimen  of  this  variety 
was  brought  over  from  Ghent,  Belgium,  and  made 
its  appearance  at  one  of  the  Earl’s  Court  exhibitions. 
This  was  bought  and  retained  in  England,  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  same  plant  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  ft  is  a  massive  piece  in  a  tub 
and  has  a  spread  of  6  ft.  or  more,  while  the  stems 
are  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long.  The  specimen  has  been 
flowering  for  the  past  six  weeks,  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  bloom  for  some  weeks  longer,  as  fresh  flowers 
from  different  stems  are  still  appearing  plentifully. 
The  variety  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind  but  still  very 
pretty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  purple,  and 
the  orbicular,  crumpled  lamina  of  the  lip  is  deep 
purple.  The  throat  of  the  lip  is  white,  and  the  tube 
yellow  internally  and  pale  purple  externally. 
Miltonia  spectabilis. 

This  species  may  be  considered  an  old  occupant  of 
our  hot-houses,  for  it  was  introduced  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  has  to  all  appearance  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time. 
Within  recent  years  M.  s.  Moreliana  has  probably 
been  the  most  popular  with  cultivators.  The  more 
typical  form  is  a  variable  plant  bearing  a  large  and 
solitary  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  usually 
white.  There  is  a  coloured  illustration  of  the  species 
in  the  Orchid  Album,  PI.  491,  and  in  that  instance 
the  large,  cuneate  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple  fading  to 
rose  mottled  with  white  round  the  apical  margin. 

Vanda  teres  aurorea. 

Since  Vanda  teres  was  first  introduced  in  1829, 
several  variations  of  it  have  turned  up,  but  that 
under  notice  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  although 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
exceeds  the  type  in  beauty.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those 
who  already  possess  the  type.  The  broad  sepals  are 
white,  but  the  orbicular  petals  are  very  much 
broader,  white,  splashed  with  rose  on  the  back,  and 
spread  horizontally  so  as  to  cover  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lip.  The  short  broad  claw  has  a  half  twist  by 
which  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  petals  are  brought 
fully  under  the  eye  when  looking  at  the  face  of  the 
flower.  The  spur  and  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  tawny- 
yellow,  the  side  lobes  being  lined  internally  with 
deep  purple  spots  ;  the  deeply  bifid  terminal  lobe 
is  pale  rose,  fading  almost  to  white  at  the  apex  ;  and 
its  broad  claw  is  ridged  and  furrowed,  pubescent 
upon  the  ridges,  and  lined  with  dark  purple  spots  in 
the  furrows.  A  plant  of  the  variety  has  been  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  collection  of  John  MacMeekin,  Esq., 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  for  some  time 
past.  It  turned  up  unexpectedly  amongst  a  batch 
of  the  ordinary  form,  and  was  notable  from  the  fact 
that  the  petals  were  more  strictly  horizontal  than 
those  of  the  type.  The  variety  was  first  described 
in  1884. 

Chondronhyncha  Chestertoni. 

The  generic  name  of  this  species  would  doubtless 
constitute  a  stumbling-block  to  most  gardeners,  but 
judging  from  a  coloured  illustration  in  the  Lindenia, 
PI.  405,  a  flowering  plant  is  both  curious,  interesting, 
and  pretty.  The  leaves  are  linear,  grass  like,  deep 
green,  and  spring  directly  from  a  fibrous  rootstock. 
The  large  flowers  are  produced  singly  on  stems  that 
are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  but  rise  sufficiently  high 
for  the  foliage  to  form  a  background.  The  oblong 
sepals  and  broader,  ovate  petals  are  pale  yellow,  the 
latter  being  more  or  less  deeply  fringed  at  the 
margin.  The  lip  is  somewhat  fiddle-shaped,  being 
deeply  constricted  at  the  sides  about  the  middle,  and 
deeply  fringed  all  round  the  margins  but  most  con¬ 
spicuously  so  at  either  end.  It  is  pale  primrose 
yellow,  except  round  the  base,  which  is  golden- 
yellow,  richly  ornamented,  transversely  or  in  a 
concentric  manner,  by  short  crimson  stripes.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Granada  and  was  originally  described 
by  Reichenbach  in  1879. 

Laelia  Juvenalis. 

In  this  we  have  a  hybrid  between  L.  Perrinii  and  L. 
pumila,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent  to  whjch 
it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  many  respects. 
The  sepals  and  petals  spread  in  the  same  way  and 
are  of  the  same  rosy-pink  hue.  The  lip  has  a  pale 
tube,  but  is  white  in  the  throat  and  internally.  The 
short,  rounded  lamina  is  deep  rose-carmine  extend¬ 
ing  round  upon  the  side  lobes  forming  a  broad 
border  to  them,  and  the  margin  is  finely  crisped.  It 
was  raised  by  M.  A.  Bleu,  of  Paris,  and  is  figured  in 
the  Lindenia,  PI.  415. 
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Early  Potatos. 

Owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  past  two 
weeks,  these  will  now  be  ready  for  lifting.  Those 
intended  for  seed  should  be  taken  and  spread  out  in 
a  dry  airy  shed,  so  that  they  may  become  hardened 
before  being  stored  away.  The  most  suitable  place 
for  keeping  early  Potato  seed  is  a  cool,  light,  airy 
place  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall,  where  they  can 
be  spread  out  thinly,  for  in  such  a  place  it  is  seldom 
that  growth  commences  till  the  turn  of  days  after 
Christmas.  The  shoots  made  then  are  robust  and 
produce  stout  haulm,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  good  crops.  With  us  the  early  kinds  have 
been  exceptionally  good  this  season,  free  from 
disease  of  any  kind,  and  this  in  a  great  measure  we 
attribute  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  sets  before 
planting,  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Ashleaf  was  very  good,  giving  us  about  one  and  a 
half  bushels  to  the  perch  of  useful  tubers. 

Turnips. 

Those  who  store  these  for  winter  use  would  do 
well  to  make  a  sowing  now  of  some  of  the  later 
kinds.  If  the  ground  from  which  the  Potatos  have 
been  lifted  be  forked  over  and  dressed  down,  no 
better  place  could  be  found  for  them.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  drills  from  a  foot  to  15  in.  apart, 
according  to  the  variety  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
Should  the  ground  be  very  dry  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  thorough  watering  after  sowing  to  cause 
the  seed  to  germinate  freely.  Afford  them  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure  when  they  have  made  a  good 
start,  for  the  quicker  all  such  vegetables  are  grown 
the  more  tender  will  they  be.  Most  cooks,  however, 
prefer  small  roots  from  the  open  ground  all  through 
winter,  and  where  such  have  to  be  provided  sowing 
should  be  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  August, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  be  overgrown,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  able  to  resist  the  frost,  should  the  winter 
be  severe.  For  these  late  sowings  we  prefer  the 
the  Black  Stone  or  Green  top  Stone,  as  they  are 
more  hardy. 

Carrots. 

A  SOWING  of  these  should  now  be  made  on  a  warm 
border  to  stand  the  winter.  Where  the  soil  is 
shallow  the  early  short  kinds  may  be  grown,  but  if  a 
deep  free  sandy  loam,  then  those  which  root  deeper 
can  have  the  preference.  The  ground  previous  to 
sowing  should  have  a  dressing  of  newly-slacked 
lime  which  ought  to  be  forked  in.  Soot  also  will 
greatly  benefit  the  young  plants  in  showery  weather. 
The  crisp  young  roots  are  greatly  preferred  to  those 
that  have  been  stored  away,  so  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  grow  them  well.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  thin  these  too  severely,  as  they  will  not 
make  an  extra  amount  of  foliage  unless  the  autumn 
be  very  mild  and  the  soil  rich,  in  which  case  the 
cultivator  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  for  if 
allowed  to  stand  too  thickly  together  they  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  should  the  winter  be  very  severe. 

Hardy  Cos  Lettuce. 

A  SOWING  of  these  ought  also  to  be  made  now,  as 
from  these,  good  hearts  may  be  had  till  Christmas, 
they  being  more  hardy  than  the  summer  varieties. 
We  have  found  that  Hick’s  Hardy  White  Cos  sown 
now  comes  in  most  useful  in  November,  and  the 
Brown  Cos  will  succeed  them.  The  plants  must, 
however,  be  planted  out  in  rich  ground  when  they 
are  quite  small  and  have  attention  till  established. 

Salads. 

Sow  Onions  for  drawing  when  young  on  rich  soil 
and  continue  to  make  sowings  of  Radishes  frequently 
till  the  middle  of  the  next  month,  after  which  time 
they  will  not  become  strong  so  soon.  Plant  out 
Endive  and  make  other  sowings  as  needed,  for  these 
will  no  doubt  be  in  great  demand  later  on.  Ridge 
Cucumbers  will  need  watering  should  the  dry 
weather  continue,  or  the  crop  will  be  short ;  only 
sufficient,  however,  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
plants  growing,  as  too  much  would  cool  the  soil  and 
therefore  check  growth.  Keep  all  fruit  cut  as  they 
become  large  enough  for  use,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  become  exhausted. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

The  Amateur  Orohid  Grower’s  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A. 
Burberry  (Orchid  (Grower  to  the  Rt  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  inlormation  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
8vo.  5  by  7i),  price  2s.  6d.;  post  free,  zs.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

In  accordance  with  general  anticipation,  the  annual 
exhibition  of  Roses  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
charming  .veather  on  Saturday  last  did  not  reach 
the  Society's  highest  standard  of  excellence.  There 
were  plenty  of  blooms,  of  course,  but  the  display 
seemed  to  be  thin,  and  the  general  average  of  quality 
was  only  medium,  the  light  coloured  blooms  being 
by  far  the  best.  Late  pruning,  the  severe  frosts  in 
May,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  previous  week, 
together  with  the  want  of  rain  in  many  localities 
kept  many  well-known  competitors  at  home  for 
want  of  show  blooms.  The  leading  nurserymen's 
classes  found  the  Colchester  growers  in  the  best 
form,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Braiswick,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  victories  in  the  mam  competi¬ 
tions.  In  the  champion  class  for  seventy-two 
singles,  he  beat  his  uncle,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  hand¬ 
somely,  staging  amongst  others,  large,  bright  and 
clean  bloom  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Souvenir  d’  Elise  Vardon, 
Louis  "Fan  Houtte,  Star  of  Waltham,  Her  Majesty, 
Mrs.  Jowett,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Niphetos,  Marie 
Baumann,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Gen.  Jacquiminot,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Marie  Verdier,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  Cusin,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  La  Boule  D  or  and  Harrison  Weir. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third. 

With  forty  distinct  trebles  Mr.  Frank  Cant  again 
beat  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  in  the 
order  named,  showing  capital  examples  of  Alfred 
Colomb,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Caroline 
Testout,  Star  of  Waltham,  Baroness  Rothschild 
Marie  Baumann,  Gen.  Jacquiminot,  Gustave  Piga¬ 
neau,  Spenser,  La  Boule  d'or,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Niphetos,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
and  Duke  of  Teck,  &c.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester,  had  the  best  twenty-four  single  blooms, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House,  Cambridge, 
coming  in  second.  In  the  former  stand  the  leading 
examples  were  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame 
Bravy,  and  Gustave  Piganeau. 

For  a  dozen. distinct  hybrid  Teas,  Mr.  Frank  Cant 
secured  the  second  prize  with  La  France,  La  France 
de  ’89,  deep  rose-pink,  "Fiscountess  Folkestone,  Dan¬ 
mark,  LadyMary  Fitz  william,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Maid  of  the  IMist,  Gloire  Lyonaise,  Princess  May, 
Kaiserin  Auguste  F'ictoria,  Auguste  Helen,  and 
Germaine  Caillott.  For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any 
yellow  Rose  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford, 
was  first  with  Jean  Ducher  ;  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Oxford,  second,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  third  with  the  same  variety. 
In  a  grand  class  of  twelve  blooms  of  any  white 
Rose,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  first  with  superb  examples 
of  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  second  with  Margaret  Dickson 
in  fine  form ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  third  with 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Merveille  de  Lyon  was 
well  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  but  stood  no 
chance  against  the  Oxford  blooms.  In  a  fair  class 
of  twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  rose,  the  primier 
award  went  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  for  Marie  Baumann  ; 
the  second  to  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  for 
A,  K.  Williams;  and  the  third  to  S.  P.  Badd,  Esq., 
Bath,  for  Alfred  Colomb,  all  very  bright  and  fresh. 

The  class  for  a  dozen  blooms  of  any  new  Rose 
attracted  considerable  attention,  as  here  was  to  be 
seen  the  best  new  Rose  in  the  show— the  Marchioness 
of  Downshire— represented  by  a  dozen  superb 
blocsns.  It  has  a  grand  shell  petal,  is  of  a  rich 
peach-pink  colour,  and  has  broad  handsome  foliage. 
These  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
and  were  well  first  ;  Mr.  Frank  Cant  coming  in 
second  with  IMarchioness  of  Londonderry,  a  massive 
white  Rose,  with  a  faint  blush  of  pink  in  the  centre  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  third,  with  Margaret  Dickson. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  had  the  best  dozen 
Marechal  Niels,  small,  but  lovely  coloured  blooms  ; 
and  in  a  competition  with  a  dozen  blooms  of  any 
Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr.  Mattock  came  in  first,  with 
Souvenir  d'Elise  F'ardon  ;  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son, 
Broad  Heath,  Worcester,  second,  with  The  Bride  ; 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  third,  with  Ethel  Brownlow. 
With  a  dozen  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  the 
Messrs.  Townsend  were  first  in  a  class  for  hybrid 
perpetuals  or  hybrid  Teas  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  coming 
in  second  with  Alfred  Colomb ;  and  Messrs,  D. 


Prior  &  Son,  third,  with  Horace  Vernet.  For  a 
similar  numbes  of  any  dark  velvety  Rose,  Messrs. 
G.  W.  &  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  were  first  with 
Earl  Dufferin ;  and  Mr.  F.  Cant,  second,  with 
Reynolds  Hole  ;  while  with  any  light  Rose  the  last 
named  exhibitor  was  first  in  a  strong  class,  with 
magnificent  examples  of  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

With  Teas  and  Noisettes  the  Oxford  growers  were 
invincible,  Mr.  Mattock  securing  premier  honours 
with  eighteen  single  blooms,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince 
with  the  same  number  of  trebles.  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola, 
,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Madame  Hoste,  Rubens 
and  Marie  Van  Houttee  were  superb  in  Mr.  Prince's 
stand  ;  and  some  of  these,  with  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
d'um  Ami,  Anna  Olivier,  Madame  de  W'atteville, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Alba 
Rosea  and  Catherine  Mermet,  made  up  a  fine  box 
from  Mr.  Mattock.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  were 
second  in  the  latter  competition,  and  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son  in  the  former. 

Garden  and  button-hole  Roses  were  a  most 
pleasing  feature  and  brought  out  some  very  beautiful 
decorative  sorts.  With  three  dozen  bunches  of 
garden  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  well  first, 
showing  fine  bunches  of  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
brilliant  crimson,  Laurette  Messimy,  Bijou  des 
Prairies,  W.  A  Richardson,  exceedingly  bright  in 
colour,  Aimee  Vibert,  Common  Moss,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg,  Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  Perpetual 
White  Moss,  Commandant  Beaurepaire,  Gustave 
Regis,  Felicite  Perpetue,  etc.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  & 
Sons,  Bath,  were  second.  With  eighteen  bunches  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  first  with  a  very  fine  lot, 
including  Crimson  Rambler,  Lamarque,  Perle  d'or, 
cristata,  Madame  Falcot,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Blanche  Moreau,  Boule  de  Niege,  etc.,  Messrs.  D. 
&  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  coming  in  second.  The  best 
display  of  Roses  came  from  C.  J.  Cuthill,  Esq., 
Chapel  Croft,  near  Dorking,  a  very  lovely  lot  of 
garden  Roses,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Mattock  third.  The  best  eight 
bunches  of  single-flowered  Roses  also  came  from  Mr. 
Cuthill,  a  very  pleasing  stand,  including  Lucida 
Alpina,  Indica  rosa,  Rubiginosa,  Rugosa  alba,  Mos- 
chataalba,  Macranthaand  Rubifolia.  Lord  Penzance, 
Eshing  Park,  Godaiming,  was  second.  Mr.  Mattock 
had  the  best  dozen  bunches  of  button-hole  Roses,  an 
extremely  pretty  lot,  consisting  of  L'Ideal,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Laurette  Messimy,  Anna  Olivier, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Homer,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Ruhens  and  Madame  de  Watteville.  Mr.  F.  Cant 
came  in  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  Oxford, 
third. 

In  the  amateur’s  competitions  there  were  fairly 
good  competitions  all  round.  The  best  forty-eight 
singles  came  from  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  a  bright 
fresh  lot  of  blooms,  the  best  of  which  were  of 
Harrison  Weir,  Etienne  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Marie  Baumann,  Margaret  Boudet  (a  most  beautiful 
bloom).  Her  Majesty,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Ulrich  Brunner,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Dr. 
Audry,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  &c.  Mr.  W. 
Drew,  Uplands,  Ledbury,  was  second,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  third.  With 
three  dozen  singles  premier  honours  went  to  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  who 
beat  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Pemberton  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Hayward  had  some  very  bright  blooms 
especially  of  Francois  Michelon,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Marie  Baumann,  Her  Majesty,  Etienne  Levet,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  J.  S.  Mill,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner.  With  a  dozen  trebles  Mr.  Budd  again 
came  to  the  front  with  a  good  stand,  including  fine 
trios  of  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  Colomb,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Mr.  W.  Drew 
came  in  second,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  third. 
With  two  dozen  singles  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  Easton, 
Bristol,  came  in  first,  showing  all  well-known  sorts, 
the  second  prize  going  to  Miss  Baker,  Holmefield, 
Reigate,  and  the  third  to  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Meliar, 
Sproughton  Rectory.  In  another  competition,  with 
a  similar  number,  premier  honours  went  to  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  who 
had  extra  fine  and  bright  examples  of  La  Havre, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Victor  Hugo, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  Francois  Michelon,  and  Marie  Rady.  Mr.  A. 
Slaughter,  Steyning,  was  second,  and  Mr.  E. 


Bethune,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  third.  For 
eighteen  singles  Mr.  R.  E.  W'est,  Reigate,  was  first 
with  a  beautiful  lot,  and  Mr.  James  Parker,  Hitchin, 
third.  For  a  dozen  of  any  hybrid  f>erpetual  or 
hybrid  Tea,  T.  B.  Haywood.  Esq.,  was  first  with  a 
splendid  box  of  Her  Majesty,  and  in  a  similar  class 
for  nine,  the  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Berners  was  first  with 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  The  same  exhibitor  also  secured 
the  trophy  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  with  a 
beautiful  lot,  including  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Madame  Hoste,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The  Bride, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Madame  Bravy. 
Mr.  Orpen,  West  Bsrgholt,  Colchester,  had  the  best 
half-dozen  teas,  three  blooms  of  each  ;  and  the  Rev. 
j.  H.  Pemberton  the  best  six  new  Roses  in  Caroline 
Testout,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Spenser, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  and 
Duchess  of  Fife.  The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
Tea  or  Noisette  Rose  went  to  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Meliar  for  a  fine  example  of  Souvenir  d’  Elise 
Vardon. 

- - 

GARDENING  AT  A  RAIL- 

WAY  STATION. 

Bramley  is  the  first  station  from  Guildford,  on  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  to 
Horsham,  and  the  station  master  there  is  an  ardent 
amateur  gardener,  to  whom  great  praise  is  due  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  florally 
decorated  the  station  under  his  charge.  The  plat¬ 
forms  are  over  300  ft.  long,  and  have  numerous 
baskets  of  plants  on  both.  There  is  also  a  border 
about  6  ft.  wide,  which  is  planted  with  various 
shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  and  bedding  plants  of 
various  kinds.  The  specimen  Laurels  are  neatly 
kept,  and  between  them  are  some  grand  standard 
Roses,  some  of  which  have  attained  huge  dimen¬ 
sions,  being  6  ft.  across  and  bearing  upwards  of  120 
blooms  and  buds.  The  varieties  are  Blairii,  Charles 
Lawson,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  etc.,  and  some  of  them  were 
budded  by  the  enthusiastic  station  master  himself 
some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  goods  shed  walls  are  covered  with  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  Cheshunt  hybrid  Roses,  bearing  dozens 
of  magnificent  flowers.  The  plants  employed  for 
bedding  are  grouped  in  dozens  of  a  sort,  and  consist 
of  Stocks,  Asters,  Delphiniums,  Marigolds,  Pinks, 
Begonias,  Mimulus,  Lobelia,  Calceolaria,  Tropae- 
olums.  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  Lilium  candidum,  etc., 
and  the  whole  forms  a  very  pleasing  tout-ensemble. 
The  telegraph  poles  and  lamp  posts  are  adorned 
with  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  signal-b  x  and  waiting- 
room  windows  are  likewise  furnished  with  plants  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  Pelargoniums  and  Calceo¬ 
larias,  some  of  the  latter  bearing  upwards  of  thirty 
trusses  of  bloom. 

I  had  a  chat  with  this  garden  enthusiast  and 
learnt  that  he  had  been  station  master  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  that  his  one  hobby  is  gardening. 
He  works  up  so  many  Roses  each  year  so  as  to  have 
a  young  stock  always  coming  on,  and  raises  the 
majority  of  his  plants  in  cold  frames.  He  certainly 
deserves  very  great  credit  for  making  his  station  so 
pleasing  and  interesting.  Some  railway  companies 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  kept  stations.  I  think  the 
Midland  Company  does,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  more 
do  not  do  so,  as  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
those  employed  at  the  various  stations  to  take  an 
interest  in  gardening  and  so  make  many  a  dull  place 
cheerful  and  pleasing  to  the  travelling  public.  In 
such  a  competition  Bramley  Station  would  take  a 
lot  of  beating. — Riisticus. 

- - 

PAPAVER  PAVONINUM. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  annual  species  of  Poppy  are 
very  popular  at  present,  and  though  the  flowers  are 
anything  but  durable,  there  are  few  things  which 
give  such  bright  and  sharply  defined  colours.  That 
under  notice  grows  freely,  but  is  anything  but  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens  as  yet,  although  we  think  there  is  a 
future  before  it  such  as  P.  Rhoeas  umbrosum  has 
had.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  cupped  after  the 
style  of  those  of  P.  glaucum,  and  they  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  with  a  black  zone  engirdling  them, 
and  surrounding  the  mass  of  black  anthers  in  the 
centre.  The  specific  name  refers  to  this  zone,  which 
fancy  has  compared  to  the  spot  on  the  tail  feathers 
of  the  peacock. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  PANSY 

SOCIETY. 

On  the  22nd  ult  ,  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Forest 
Road,  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society 
celebrated  its  jubilee  in  a  manner  befitting  such  an 
auspicious  occasion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  judging 
a  group  of  the  officials  of  the  Society,  and  the  judges 
on  this  memorable  day  were  photographed  by 
Messrs.  Nummo  &  Son,  of  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
The  photograph  taken  we  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  reproducing  in  our  columns,  feeling  sure  that  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  Pansy  growers  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found. 

The  Society  was  established  in  June,  1844,  by  a 
few  keen  Scottish  Pansy  growers,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  A.  Tait,  Leith  Walk  Nursery;  Mr.  Arthur,  i, 
Waterloo  Place  ;  Mr.  Grieve,  Liberton ;  Mr.  John 
Downie,  South  Bank ;  Mr.  Finlayson,  Kincardine  ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Laird,  of  Dundee;  then  with  the  firm  of 
Dicksons  &  Co.  and  other  noted  growers  of  the  time 
from  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  Dundee,  and  other  places. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Laird  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  now  left 


would  have  remained  unknown  to  the  fanciers  out¬ 
side  the  district  in  which  they  were  raised.  Though 
the  Society's  shows  have  always  been  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  exhibitors  have  come  from  districts 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
compass,  and  there  has  at  no  time  been  any  slacken¬ 
ing  in  the  enthusiasm  to  speak  of,  and  whatever  has 
been  the  fashion  of  the  day  the  Society  has  always 
been  equal  to  the  occasion,  in  leading  forward  move¬ 
ments  in  the  right  direction.  What  a  boon  it  has 
been  to  our  Pansy-loving  Scotch  friends  it  is  not  for 
a  Southerner  to  estimate  ;  only  an  old  supporter  of 
the  Society  could  do  the  subject  justice,  and  we 
cannot  attempt  it. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Laird,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  an  ex-president  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  and  its  first 
treasurer;  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  younger  Scottish  nurserymen,  a 
willing  worker  in  all  movements  for  the  advancement 
of  horticulture,  and  a  most  genial  man  at  all  times. 


He  commenced  life  in  Handasyde’s  Nursery,  The 
Glen,  Musselburgh,  and  about  1853  went  to  the  old 
firm  of  Downie  &  Laird,  at  Pinkhill,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
solution  went  with  the  late  Mr.  Downie  to  Beechhill 
in  the  same  parish.  Mr.  T.  Borrowman,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Cowan,  of  Beeslack,  Midlothian,  is  one 
of  the  keenest  of  professional  growers  and  a  cham¬ 
pion  among  champion  exhibitors  of  his  favourite 
flower.  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine,  of  Tignabruaich,  is  a 
veteran  trade  grower  and  raiser  of  Pansies,  for 
which  he  has  a  high  reputation,  and  still  holds  his 
own  in  any  company  as  an  exhibitor.  Mr.  Michael 
Cutberson,  Public  Park  Nursery,  Rothesay,  is  a 
well-known  nurseryman  and  cultivator  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  florists'  flowers ;  and  Mr. 
William  Mitchell  is  also  well  known  in  the  nursery 
trade  as  manager  of  the  Pinkhill  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons.  Mr.  William  Oliver  is  also  in 
the  nursery  business,  being  manager  to  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  and  a  keen 
florist  to  boot. 

Mr.  C.  Kay,  of  Gargannock,  is  a  veteran  amateur 
Pansy  grower  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  our 
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to  US  of  the  early  promoters,  and  it  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  David  P.  Laird,  should  this  year  be  elected 
to  the  post  of  honour  as  President  of  the  Society. 

The  first  exhibition  held  by  the  Society  took  place 
in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms,  Waterloo  Place, 
and  was  an  unqualified  success,  vigorous  measures 
being  taken  to  let  the  public  know  that  such  a  show 
was  taking  place,  not  the  least  eflective  "bait" 
employed  on  the  occasion  being  a  man  with  an 
enormous  drawing  of  a  Pansy  on  his  back,  who 
marched  up  and  down  Princess  Street  all  day. 
From  1844  to  the  present  year  the  Society  has  been 
uniformly  successful  in  its  operations  ;  it  has  had 
the  steady  support  of  the  leading  Pansy  growers  of 
the  country  ;  most  of  the  leading  amateurs  and  trade 
growers  of  the  time  have  occupied  the  presidential 
chair  or  held  other  responsible  offices,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  it  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  growers  at  concert  pitch,  and  of 
enormously  improving  the  show  and  fancy  Pansy  as 
well  as  the  bedding  Violas. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  the  leading 
sorts  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  made  their  debut  at 
the  Society's  shows,  and  but  for  the  public  notice 
thus  obtained  certain  it  is  that  many  a  good  variety 


The  vice-president,  Mr.  Alexander  Reid,  is  the 
much-respected  gardener  to  A.  Baird,  Esq  ,  at  Urie 
House,  Stonehaven.  The  courteous  and  able 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  William  Mackinnon,  is 
a  brother  to  the  worthy  gardeners  at  Scone  Palace 
and  Melville  Castle,  and  manager  of  the  nursery  and 
seed  business  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Downie, 
who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Society  from  its 
birth  to  his  death  a  few  years  ago.  A  valuable  execu¬ 
tive  officer  is  Mr.  Mackinnon. 

Mr.  William  M.  Walsh,  an  ex-president  of  the 
society,  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Dicksons 
&  Co.,  of  Waterloo  Place  and  Pilrig  Park,  which 
has  given  generous  support  to  the  society  during  its 
entire  existence.  Mr.  Walsh  is  also  an  ex-president 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  has 
established  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in  the 
north  as  a  pomologist,  in  addition  to  a  high 
character  as  a  nurseryman.  Mr.  James  Grieve, 
manager  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Go's.,  Pilrig  Park 
Nursery,  where  he  has  been  for  many  years,  and 
rendered  valiant  service  to  floriculture  as  a  raiser  of 
Pansies  and  Violas,  more  especially  the  bedding 
section  of  the  latter,  with  which  his  name  is  in- 
separately  associated.  Mr.  George  Goodall  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Scottish  Pansy  growers  and  judges. 


columns.  The  other  distinguished  amateur  growers 
are  Mr.  George  Jilurray,  Schoolhouse,  Carnwath  ; 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  Campsie  ;  Mr.  D.  Allen,  Stobhill ; 
Mr.  George  Ross,  Laurencekirk  ;  Mr.  William  Dick, 
Kirknewton  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Grossart,  Carluke  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  and  all  have  high  reputa¬ 
tions  as  growers  and  raisers. 

MECONOPSIS  WALLICHIt. 

The  blue  Poppy  of  the  Himalayas  is  always  an 
interesting  object  and  many  are  the  amateurs  who 
would  grow  it  provided  they  could  manage  to  keep 
it  through  the  winter  of  its  first  year  of  existence. 
That  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  its  cultivation, 
for  it  flowers  and  after  ripening  seed,  dies  during 
the  second  season.  The  leaves  themselves  are 
thickly  covered  with  long,  orange  coloured  hairs 
which  give  the  foliage  an  interesting  appearance, 
but  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  moisture  so  much 
about  the  plant  that  it  is  liable  to  succumb  during 
winter.  The  stems  vary  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  height 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  climate  and  culture.  The  flowers,  as  a 
rule,  are  pale  blue  with  golden  anthers,  but  some¬ 
times  purple  varieties  turn  up  amongst  seedlings 
raised  from  imported  seed. 
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AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  do  not  know  the 
value,  the  beauty,  and  the  interest  that  there  is  in 
the  bulbs  or  corms  of  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses 
and  Colchicums.  But  what  can  be  more  cheerful, 
more  showy  and  attractive,  than  to  see  the  ground 
well  clothed  during  the  dull  months  of  autumn  and 
winter  with  the  charming  flowers  of  Crocus  longi- 
florus  (Odorus),  rose-lilac,  sweet-scented;  C.  Boryi, 
white ;  C.  pulchellus,  lavender,  yellow  throat,  and 
its  pure  white  variety  albus ;  C.  Salzmanni,  lilac, 
feathered ;  C.  cancellatus,  white,  purple  throat ; 
C.  hadriaticus,  pure  white ;  C.  ochroleucus, 
creamy-white,  orange  base;  C.  nudiflorus,  purple; 
C.  speciosus,  bright  blue,  very  effective  in  grass  ;  C. 
sativus,  purple:  and  the  beautiful  C.  zonatus,  rosy- 
lilac,  with  golden  zone.  All  the  above  flower  from 
September  to  October,  and  sometimes  until 
November. 

Later  flowering  kinds,  such  as  bloom  in  November. 
December,  and  January,  weather  permitting,  are 
also  extremely  decorative,  but  are  liable  to  suffer  by 
frost  and  rain  if  not  protected.  These  later  sorts 
would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  potting  and  keeping 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  best  twelve  are  C.  alatavicus, 
white,  feathered  purple  black;  C.  dalmaticus,  lilac 
and  fawn ;  C.  etruscus,  white  and  purple ;  C. 
chrysanthus,  orange ;  C.  chrysanthus  pallidus, 
primrose  ;  C.  chrysanthus  fusco-tinctus,  yellow  and 
brown ;  C.  chrysanthus  superbus,  rich  orange 
yellow,  with  conspicuous  scarlet  stigma,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  C.  Sieberi,  purple;  C.  suaveolens,  violet  purple; 
C.  ancyrensis,  self  orange,  very  pretty ;  C.  Aerius, 
bright  blue,  feathered  ;  and  C.  Imperati,  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  vernal  species,  outer  segments  buff, 
with  purple  feathering,  inner  segments  fawn. 

The  soil  that  Crocuses  delight  in  is  a  sandy  loam, 
moderately  enriched  with  well  decomposed  manure, 
and  planted  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  deep,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  corms  in  a  clump.  The  species  of  Crocuses 
need  not  be  lifted  annually,  but  when  planted  in 
good  soil  may  remain  undisturbed  for  three  or  more 
years ;  then  it  is  advisable  to  lift  and  divide  and 
re-plant  into  fresh  beds.  The  flowers  in  all  the 
above  species  precede  the  foliage. 

The  Colchicum  (Meadow  Saffron),  erroneously 
called  "  Autumn  Crocus,”  because  of  its  similarity  to 
them,  no  lovers  of  autumnal  and  winter  flowers 
could  turn  away  from.  They  require  little  attention 
and  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  but  give  more  satisfactory  results  when  planted 
in  a  light,  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  and  enriched 
with  thoroughly  decomposed  manure.  Colchicums, 
for  effect,  should  not  be  planted  in  beds,  but  on 
rockeries,  in  shrubberies,  and  on  the  lawn,  for  in 
beds  of  soil  they  get  besmeared  by  the  splashing 
from  rainfalls,  which  takes  from  them  the  charm 
that  autumnal  flowers  alone  can  give,  and  flowering 
as  they  do  when  the  gardens  are  comparatively 
flowerless.  When  ordering  from  nurserymen,  strong 
corms  should  be  asked  for,  so  as  to  maintain  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom,  as  each  corm  produces  from  six  to 
ten  flowers  each.  Like  the  autumn-flowering 
Crocuses  the  foliage  appears  in  spring,  and  it  is  very 
decorative  too.  Some  have  large,  massive  leaves, 
others  small  and  undulated. 

The  best  kinds  to  naturalize  in  grass  are 
C.  autumnale,  purple;  C.  a.  roseum,  rose; 
C.  a.  plenum,  large  double  lilac;  C.  a.  album, 
pure  white.  For  the  lawn  and  garden  borders, 
C.  a.  album  plenum,  a  large  double  pure  white,  very 
beautiful,  but  scarce  ;  C.  byzantinum,  beautiful  rose, 
and  produced  freely ;  C.  Parkinsoni,  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
chequered  rose-lilac,  on  a  white  ground,  and  the 
petals  gracefully  reflexed ;  C.  speciosum  rubrum  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  with  large,  dark  rosy- 
crimson  flowers ;  C.  Sibthorpei,  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  is  a  noble  plant,  with  the  largest  of  rosy-purple 
chequered  flowers. 

Another  very  beautiful  and  most  useful  of  autumn 
flowering  hardy  bulb  is  Sternbergia  lutea  (Amaryllis) 
with  bright  yellow.  Crocus-like  flowers,  and  fresh 
green  leaves  produced  in  great  numbers.  It  delights 
in  a  good  deep  and  fairly  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered 
situation,  planted  at  a  depth  of  six  inches.  It  must 
not  be  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  such  bulbs  as  the  above  should  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  all  those  who  have  gardens,  for  no  gar¬ 
den  is  replete  without  them.  July  and  August  are 
the  best  months  to  plant  out  or  pot  up.  It  cannot  be 


expected  of  any  bulb  to  produce  such  good  results 
when  the  flower  stems  are  considerably  advanced  be¬ 
fore  planting.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  see  autumnal 
flowers  more  grown  than  they  are ;  their  presence 
tends  to  make  the  garden  more  cheerful  at  a  time 
when  flowers  ore  scarce. — JV.  L. 

♦  

WOLVERHAMPTON 

FLORAL  FETE. 

The  great  annual  exhibition  held  in  the  Public  Park 
at  Wolverhampton  opened  on  Tuesday  under  not 
the  most  promising  of  meteorological  conditions, 
showed  a  well  marked  advance  on  previous  efforts  in 
all  departments.  The  groups  were  again  the  leading 
feature,  and  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  again 
secured  premier  honours ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood,  coming  in 
second;  and  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott, 
Esq.,  Coventry,  third.  In  the  open  classes,  Mr. 
Cypher  was  also  an  extensive  exhibitor,  and  took 
first  prizes  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
a  very  fine  lot  indeed ;  for  six  flowering  plants,  six 
fine  foliaged  plants,  eight  Orchids,  and  six  Palms ; 
Mr.  Finch  being  second  in  most  of  these  competi¬ 
tions.  In  the  premier  Rose  class,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  came  in  first ;  Mr.  Frank  Cant, 
Colchester,  second  ;  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  third ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Mount,  fourth.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
also  of  Colchester,  were  first  for  forty-eight  varieties  ; 
while  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  box  of  new 
varieties ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  the  best 
dozen  Teas.  In  the  fruit  section,  the  best  collection 
of  ten  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston, 
who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bannerman,  Blythefield, 
Rugeley,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  in  the 
order  named.  Mr.  Goodacre  also  took  first  prizes  for 
four  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  two  bunches  of  Black 
Grapes  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  first  with  two  bunches 
of  White  Grapes,  and  a  Melon.  Mr.  Wallis,  Keele 
Hall,  had  the  best  Peaches ;  Mr.  Edmunds  the  best 
Nectarines  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood  House,  Dorset, 
the  best  Strawberries. 

In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  section  Mr.  Finch 
had  the  best  half  dozen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Mr.  Bannerman  the  best  six  dishes  of  fruit,  in 
which  competition  Mr.  Pope,  Highclerc,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Gillman,  Ingestrie,  third.  With  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  Mr.  Pope  was  well  first.  Mr. 
Wilkins  secured  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables  in  a  keen  competition, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Mclndoe  third.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’ 
special  prizes  for  a  collection  also  went  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Waite  in  the  order  named,  Mr.  T. 
Clayton  being  third,  and  Mrs.  Cutler  fourth. 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co’s,  special  prizes  for  a 
collection  went  to  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Waite ;  and 
Messrs.  Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co’s,  special  prize  for  a 
collection  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  Stanhope. 

The  local  amateurs’  and  cottagers’  classes  were 
admirably  contested  all  round,  and  the  members  of 
the  Midland  Section  of  the  National  Pink  Society 
have  a  most  pleasing  show  which  must  be  referred 
to  more  particularly  later  on. 

- -J- - 

TACSONIAS. 

As  flowering  climbers  for  covering  the  roofs  of  con¬ 
servatories  and  cool  greenhouses  these  are  certainly 
among  the  best  we  have.  Heated  corridors,  where 
sufficient  room  can  be  afforded,  also  suit  them 
admirably.  They  are  of  very  vigorous  habit  and 
closely  allied  to  the  Passifloras.  I  recently  saw  a 
lofty  conservatory  very  gay  indeed  with  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii.  Even  the  pen¬ 
dent  growths  alone  were  a  pretty  object  when 
drooping  from  a  high  roof,  and  as  there  was  plenty 
of  space  between  these  and  the  tops  of  plants  be¬ 
neath,  the  effect  of  their  large  and  brightly-coloured 
blossoms  was  grand.  We  do  not  see  these  flowers 
to  advantage  unless  hanging  well  above  our  heads, 
and  few  subjects  are  more  suitable  for  lofty  struc¬ 
tures.  They  bloom  continuously  during  summer 
and  autumn,  and  are  useful  for  decorating  large 
stands  and  vases,  or  as  festoons  over  a  large  peir 
glass.  By  arranging  so  as  to  have  the  ends  in  water, 
the  flowers  keep  fresh  for  some  time. 

In  their  cultivation  copious  supplies  of  water  are 
needed,  and  a  most  efficient  drainage.  I  have  been 
most  successful  with  a  compost  of  yellow  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  a  dash  of  sand,  feeding  them  during  active 


growth  after  the  first  season.  Planted  in  a  large  pot 
and  the  trails  loosely  fastened  along  the  rafters,  they 
make  a  pretty  object  in  any  fair-sized  greenhouse  ; 
but  crowding  must  be  avoided.  Thin  out  the  shoots 
during  early  winter,  and  cut  the  others  back  fairly 
hard.  We  can  have  scarlet,  purple,  crimson,  violet, 
and  rose  in  these  flowers,  and  they  are  of  the  very 
earliest  culture  if  one  takes  care  not  to  introduce 
scale  or  mealy  bug. — P. 

- -*« - 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 

To  write  of  these  so  soon  after  midsummer  and 
while  our  out  door  flowers  are  in  their  zenith  of 
beauty,  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  unseasonable.  It 
is  not  so,  however,  as  unless  we  take  prompt 
measures  towards  growing  those  plants  intended  for 
winter  decoration  we  shall  be  too  late.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Violets,  Cyclamen,  Bouvardias, 
Salvias,  and  many  more  besides  the  all  useful 
Chrysanthemum  must  have  due  attention  from  now 
onwards.  It  too  often  happens  that  one  leaves  this 
until  too  late,  or  entirely  forgets  the  necessity  till 
he  sees  a  neighbours  plants  in  an  advanced  stage. 
If  we  delay  until  autumn  so  many  of  our  most  use¬ 
ful  subjects  cannot  be  got  into  a  sufficiently  forward 
condition.  Mignonette  may  well  be  sown  at  once  if 
wanted  for  winter  blooming,  a  pot  or  two  imparting 
its  delightful  perfume  all  over  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  Carnations  of  the  winter  flowering 
class  must  also  receive  thorough  attention  now,  as 
unless  we  secure  a  healthy  and  well-grown  root  by 
the  time  they  are  housed  there  is  little  chance  of 
satisfactory  results  throughout  the  dull  winter 
months.  Not  the  least  point  in  the  matter  of  winter 
flowers,  is  an  early  start  with  such  bulbs  as  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Freesias,  Lachenalias,  Alliums,  &c. 
Potted  early  in  August,  and  allowed  to  make  root 
steadily,  they  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  gentle 
forcing  during  November  and  December.  It  is  so 
easy  to  have  such  bulbs  in  bloom  at  Christmas  if 
we  take  full  advantage  of  the  first  consignments  in 
the  market.  In  too  many  establishments  there  is  a 
want  of  forethought  as  regards  providing  sufficient 
variety  in  winter  flowers.  Look  to  it  from  now 
onwards,  and  do  not  depend  so  entirely  upon 
Chrysanthemums. — A.  P. 

- - - 

VINE  AND  RASPBERRY 

WEEVILS. 

These  weevils  frequently  do  much  harm  to  many 
plants  and  trees,  among  which  may  be  noted  Vines, 
Mangel  Wurzel,  Peas,  Beans,  young  Turnips,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries  ;  also  to  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  to  Ferns  and  flowers  of  various  kinds  in  pots 
and  in  borders,  in  greenhouses,  and  in  the  open  air. 
In  1894  these  weevils  have  been  unusually  trouble¬ 
some;  the  hot  dry  snmmer  of  1893  appeared  to  be 
most  favourable  for  their  increase.  Hop  plants  in 
the  spring  of  1894  were  seriously  injured  in  some 
localities  by  them,  mainly,  however,  by  the  clay- 
coloured  species,  Otiorrynchus  picipes,  though 
occasionally  the  dark-coloured  species,  Otiorrynchus 
sulcatus,  was  found  on  these  plants.  The  Hop 
bines  flagged  and  their  heads  drooped  just  after 
they  were  tied  to  the  poles.  Upon  examination,  it 
was  seen  that  they  had  deep  punctures  here  and 
there.  In  some  cases  these  were  so  deep  that  the 
bines  were  nearly  cut  in  two,  just  as  the  tender 
shoots  of  vines  are  treated  by  the  vine  weevil,  and 
the  juicy  sprouts  of  Raspberry  canes  by  both 
species. 

This  novel,  and  for  some  time  undefined,  attack 
upon  Hop  plants  created  considerable  sensation 
among  Hop  planters  in  East  Kent,  especially  as  it 
was  found  that  remedies  and  methods  of  prevention 
were  few  and  difficult  to  apply.  Besides  the  damage 
done  to  Hop  plants  by  the  leading  shoots  of  the 
bines  being  cut  off,  and  so  weakened  as  to  be 
practically  useless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"  hills,”  or  plant  centres,  were  much  injured  by  the 
grubs,  or  larvae,  which  were  feeding  upon  them 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter.  This  injury 
was  attributed  to  wireworms  in  many  cases. 

Strawberry  growers  have  often  experienced  much 
loss  from  both  species  of  these  weevils  in  the  weevil 
form,  and  more  particularly  in  the  grub  or  larval 
form.  The  grubs  burrow  into,  and  feed  on,  the 
roots  and  crowns  of  the  plants  from  September  until 
March,  and  after  April,  the  weevils  pierce  the  shoots 
and  runners. 
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Gardeners  who  find  flower  plants,  such  as 
Dracaenas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
Spiraeas,  Sedums,  and  others,  withering  or  dying 
in  greenhouses  and  borders,  should  search  among 
the  roots  for  the  white  grubs  of  the  weevils.  If  the 
young  succulent  shoots  of  vines  are  pierced  and 
nearly  severed,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  weevils  in 
the  soil  near  the  vine  stems,  and  action  should  be 
taken  against  them. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees  are  fre¬ 
quently  injured  by  both  these  weevils,  which  bite 
their  shoots  and  cause  the  sap  to  escape  just  when  it 
is  required  for  the  fruitlets. 

There  is  another  species  of  weevil  rather  larger 
than  those  described  above,  and  of  almost  identical 
habits.  It  is  known  as  Otiorrynchus  tenebricosus, 
Herbst,  but  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  Black  or  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorrynchus  sulcatus, 
Fab.). 

This  weevil  is  termed  sulcatus  because  of  the  broad, 
deep  furrows  on  its  rostrum.  It  is  black,  with 
greyish  hairs  upon  the  head  and  thorax,  having 
reddish  antennae  with  clubs,  and  dark  coloured  legs. 

It  has  no  wings  and  is  about  five  lines,  or  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  length.  The  elytra  have  somewhat  deep 
furrows  with  a  few  yellow  hairs. 

Eggs  are  laid  in  the  summer,  and  the  grubs,  or 
larvae,  are  found,  from  the  early  autumn  until 
March,  in  the  earth  near  to,  and  among,  the  roots  of 
plants.  The  larvae  is  white,  and  has  many  brownish 
hairs  upon  it.  The  pupal  state  is  assumed  in  the 
early  spring,  and,  according  to  Taschenberg,  lasts 
fourteen  days.  The  pupa  is  yellowish-white  in 
colour,  and  is  covered  with  reddish  hairs,  but  is 
without  a  cocoon.  It  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
2^  in.  to  4  in.  in  the  earth.  When  the  weevil 
emerges,  it  at  once  attacks  the  plants  near  it,  feeding 
only  at  night.  When  disturbed,  it  feigns  death,  and 
remains  immovable  for  a  long  time.  It  is  tenacious 
of  life  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  in  its  weevil 
state  disregards  heat,  cold,  and  the  most  pungent 
odours.  Curtis  says  that  nothing  but  boiling  water 
and  turpentine  seems  to  annoy  this  insect. 

THE  CLAY-COLOURED,  OR  RASPBERRY,  WEEVIL 

(Otiorrynchus  picipes.  Fab). 

The  clay-coloured,  or  raspberry,  weevil  is  about  3J 
lines  long.  Its  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  pitchy 
colour,  and  the  elytra  somewhat  brown,  but  these 
are  thickly  covered  with  light-coloured  scales  which 
make  the  weevils  of  the  colour  of  clay,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  it  in  clayey  soils.  These  scales 
seen  undea  the  microscope  appear  like  beautiful 
mosaic  or  tessellated  work.  The  weevil  is  rather 
ovate  in  form,  and  has  dark  red  legs,  or  pitchy  red, 
asSchronherr  describes  them,  with  pitchy,  twelve- 
jointed  antennae  furnished  with  clubs.  The  femoral 
teeth,  as  Schonherr  notes,  are  very  indistinct,  and 
in  many  cases  imperceptible.  There  are  long  bristles 
upon  the  rostrum,  and  rows  of  short  bristles  down 
the  furrowed  elytra.  This  insect  has  no  wings,  and 
is  a  night  feeder. 

The  life  history  of  this  weevil  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  Otiorrynchus  sulcatus.  Eggs  are  laid  in 
the  summer  in  the  earth.  The  grub,  or  larvae,  is 
white  or  yellowish-white,  thickly  covered  with  hair, 
with  a  brown  head,  but  without  feet.  It  lies  in  a 
curved  shape,  and  feeds  on  roots  throughout  the 
autumn  until  the  spring,  when  it  changes  to  a  whitish 
pupa  with  black  eyes,  from  which,  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  the  weevil  comes. 

Preventive  and  Remedial  Measures. 

As  the  weevils  described  above  feed  upon  many 
trees  and  plants,  it  will  be  found  that  they  often 
come  from  hedgerows  round  the  fields  cropped  with 
Hops,  Peas,  Beans,  Mangels,  Turnips,  or  fruit 
bushes,  and  gradually  infest  these  crops.  In  some 
Hop  gardens  in  Kent  they  originated  from  rows  of 
Poplars  planted  as  shelters,  or  “  lews  ”  for  the  Hop 
plants.  In  others  they  came  from  Raspberry  and 
Currant  plantations  near.  As  they  cannot  fly  their 
progress  is  slow,  and  they  should  be  prevented  by 
active  measures  from  advancing  in  fields  where  they 
are  discovered.  They  may  be  caught  upon  Hop 
plants  and  Raspberry  plants  by  holding  tarred 
boards  near  the  ground  at  night,  and  tapping  the 
poles  or  stakes  so  that  the  insects  fall  into  the  tar. 
Some  Hop  planters  sent  men  with  lanterns  to  pick 
them  from  the  Hop  bines  at  night.  In  this  way 
many  pints  of  weevils  were  caught. 

They  would  be  disturbed  by  prong-hoeing  close 
round  the  plants,  and  by  hoeing  in  lime  and  soot 


mixed  together,  or  gas-lime.  A  constant  moving  of 
the  soil  with  midgetts,  horse-hoes,  and  hand-hoes 
would  tend  to  check  the  progress  of  the  weevils  in 
the  case  of  Hops,  Mangels,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Turnips.  In  infested  hop-land  and  fruit-land,  where 
the  plants  are  permanent,  besides  constant  hoeings 
and  the  application  of  caustic  materials  in  May 
and  June  when  the  weevils  are  active,  the  soil 
immediately  round  the  plant-centres  and  bushes 
should  be  treated  in  the  autumn  with  lime  and  soot, 
or  gas-lime,  or  earth,  sand,  sawdust,  or  ashes 
saturated  with  carbolic  acid  or  paraffin  oil,  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  to  four  pints  to  a  bushel. 

In  Strawberry  fields  it  is  most  difficult  to  cope 
with  these  insects,  but  when  infested  fields  are 
grubbed  up  they  should  not  be  replanted  with 
Strawberries  for  two  or  three  years. 

Strawberry  plants  in  gardens  that  have  become 
infested  with  weevils  should  be  examined  closely  in 
the  late  autumn,  and  the  grubs  picked  out  from  the 
roots  as  far  as  possible. 

- -J- - 
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YUCCA  GLORIOSA  FLOWERING  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

A  Yucca  gloriosa,  planted  ten  years  ago  when  quite 
small,  is  now  coming  into  flower  in  my  garden. 
Signs  of  flowering  commenced  to  be  seen  two  years 
ago,  and  I  have  been  looking  for  the  flower  ever 
since.  I  first  noticed  the  flower  stem  coming  on  the 
i8th  of  June  last,  and  it  has  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  2  in.  a  night  since.  It  is  so  high  now  that  we 
have  to  stay  it  up  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
it  over.  Is  it  usual  for  this  plant  to  flower  in  the 
open  air  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ? — G.  Drummond, 
32,  George  Street,  Oban.  [The  climate  is  too  severe 
as  a  rule  for  Yucca  gloriosa  or  any  other  species  to 
flower  inland  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Two  or 
three  of  them  are  nearly  hardy  there  as  well  as 
Dracaena  australis,  but  moisture  lodges  about  the 
crown  of  the  young  leaves  and  causes  the  centre  to 
rot  during  the  winter.  The  usual  custom  is  to  grow 
the  plants  in  pots  and  stand  them  outside  in  summer, 
or  to  plunge  them  as  centres  to  flower  beds.  Our 
correspondent  being  on  the  west  coast  enjoys  a  much 
more  equable  and  temperate  climate  than  those  gar¬ 
deners  less  favourably  situated,  so  that  this  would 
account  for  his  happy  success  with  the  plant  he 
mentions.  This  should  encourage  him  to  plant 
other  species  as  well  as  Fuchsias,  Dracaena  australis, 
and  various  other  half  hardy  plants. — Ed.] 


TRACHELOSPERMUM  JASM INOIDES 
ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

Most  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  typical  form 
of  this  greenhouse  climber  for  pot  culture  or  for 
planting  out  in  the  conservatory  border  for  training 
over  the  roof.  The  variety  here  noticed  is  less 
known,  but  considering  that  it  is  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties  at  least,  it  should  find  its  way  into 
many  gardens  as  a  beautiful  wall  climber.  It  grows 
rather  slowly,  but  sends  out  numerous  slender, 
twiggy  branches  furnished  with  closely  set,  leathery, 
evergreen  leaves,  that  completely  cover  the  stone  or 
brickwork  all  the  year  round.  A  plant  has  been 
growing  on  a  west  aspect  wall  at  Kew  for  many 
years,  and  has  now  covered  a  space  about  5  ft.  high 
and  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  wide.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  typical,  greenhouse  form,  and  creamy 
instead  of  being  pure  white  :  but  this  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  plant  being  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  fact  that  the  whole  plant  is  on  a  smaller  scale 
that  the  better  known  form. 

CLEMATIS  RECTA. 

The  stems  of  this  species  do  not  climb,  but  are 
erect,  growing  to  a  height  of  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  It  is  all 
the  better  for  a  stake  and  tying  up  to  preserve  its 
tidyness,  as  the  stems  are  slender  and  may  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind  or  weighted  down  by"  rain. 
The  flowers  individually  are  small,  and  consist  of 
four  creamy-white  sepals,  with  numerous  and  pro¬ 
minent  anthers,  but  they  are  produced  in  large 
terminal  cymes  or  panicles  and  are  therefore  con¬ 
spicuous.  They  have  a  distinct  fragrance  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  at  least,  resembling  that  of  the 
Meadow  Sweet,  although  not  so  powerful.  Though 


a  herbaceous  plant  this  may  be  grown  with  great 
appropriatness  in  the  shrubbery  where  its  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  would  serve  to  give  a  little  colour 
to  it  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  herbaceous 
border  it  should  occupy  the  third  line. 

A  BLUE  FLOWERED  LETTUCE. 

As  a  rule  the  Lettuces  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  gardens  including  that  grown  forjsalad  making, 
have  yellow  flowers.  There  are,  however,  several 
with  blue  flowers,  including  Lactuca  perennis, 
which  is  very  effective  as  a  border  plant,  but  is  even 
more  at  home  on  the  rackery  in  association  with 
rocks  and  other  subjects  that  enjoy  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  pinnatisect  and 
of  a  beautiful  glaucous  hue.  The  stems  are  about 
2ft.  high,  much  branched  and  bear  their  flower 
heads  in  a  graceful  and  open  panicle.  The  heads 
are  starry,  with  long,  lilac  blue,  ray  florets,  and 
loosely  arranged  deep  blue  disc  florets.  A  fine 
specimen  may  be  seen  upon  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

YUCCA  ANGUSTIFCLIA. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Yuccas  are  hardy  but 
those  few  not  only  live  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  thrive  satisfactorily,  making  fine  foliage 
and  flowering  freely.  The  leaves  of  that  under 
notice  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  any  other 
species  we  have  seen  out  of  doors,  linear,  about  i8in. 
long,  moderately  rigid,  and  furnished  with  a  few 
white  thread-like  processes  at  the  margin.  There  is 
a  flowering  specimen  upon  the  rockwork  at  Kew  at 
the  present  time,  with  a  stem  about  3ft.  high, 
bearing  a  mass  of  large,  pendent,  somewhat  droop¬ 
ing  flowers,  of  a  creamy  white  hue,  and  more  or 
less  tinted  with  pink  on  the  outer  face.  In  associa¬ 
tion  with  some  large  boulders  it  seems  to  harmonise 
well  with  its  surroundings. 


CNCNIS  ANGUSTIFCLIA. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Restharrow  are  of  a 
shrubby  nature  while  the  rest  are  herbaceous.  The 
flowers  of  that  under  notice  are  of  a  beautiful  soft 
pink  with  the  midrib  of  the  standard  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  keel  tinted  with  rose.  They  are  borne 
in  terminal  clustery  on  shrubby  stems  about  i8in. 
high,  and  may  be  described  as  delicate  and  pretty. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  stalkless,  and  consist  of  three 
lanceolate,  serrate  leaflets.  It  is  a  convenient  little 
shrub  for  planting  about  rockwork,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
half  ripened  shoots  under  a  hand  glass. 


LIMNCCHARIS  PLUMIERI. 

The  allied  Hydrocleys  Commersoni,  better  known 
as  Limnocharis  Humboldtii,  is  more  frequently 
cultivated  than  the  plant  under  notice,  yet  the  latter 
is  remarkably  distinct,  and  though  the  flowers  are 
not  particularly  showy  the  foliage  is  conspicuous, 
making  the  plant  an  interesting  subject  for  planting, 
or  standing  by  the  edge  of  a  tank  in  the  stove.  The 
leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped,  and  light  glaucous 
green,  with  three-angled  petioles.  Curiously  enough 
the  flower  stem  and  pedicels  are  even  more  sharply 
three-angled,  and  the  former  terminates  in  an  umbel 
of  six  to  ten  flowers.  The  three  inner  segments  or 
petals,  are  pale  yellow,  fading  almost  to  white  at  the 
edges,  and  the  stamens  are  yellow.  The  leaves  are 
carried  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  water,  and 
apparently  were  never  intended  for  floating  as  the 
early  leaves  of  Hydrocleys  Commersoni  do.  Several 
plants  may  be  seen  in  the  Lily  house  at  Kew. 


CLITCRIA  TERNATEA. 

Climbers  in  stoves  are  frequently  objected  to  on 
account  of  their  size,  but  the  subject  of  this  notice 
occupier  but  little  space,  and  should  the  stems  be 
numerous,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  spread  them  out 
thinly  or  remove  some  of  them.  The  leaves  are 
compound  and  consist  of  one  to  four  pairs  of  ovate 
or  oval  leaflets  with  an  odd  one.  T.  he  stems  are 
twining,  and  continue  developing  flowers  over  many 
weeks.  The  standard  is  the  largest  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  flower,  and  is  of  an  intense 
azure-blue,  with  an  oblong  or  variously  shaped  pale 
yellow  band  or  blotch  along  the  centre.  The  wings 
are  much  smaller,  slightly  paler,  and  hide  the  small 
white  keel.  The  species  comes  from  India  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  seed. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  July  loth. — The  exhibits  were 
scarcely  so  numerous  as  they  were  on  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  but  they  were  more  varied  in  their 
range.  Cacti,  as  a  rule,  are  very  sparingly  repre¬ 
sented,  but  on  this  occasion  they  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  staging.  Orchids  were  not  very 
numerous,  as  they  are  getting  out  of  season. 
Begonias,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety, 
fruit  and  trees  in  fruit,  were  the  principal  features.  A 
small  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  J.  W. 
Temple,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bristow),  Leys- 
wood  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  including  a 
fine  piece  of  Cattleya  gigas  Temple’s  var.,  C. 
Buyssoniana  var.  Mrs.  Temple,  and  Fernandesia 
robusta'  A  fine  raceme  of  Dendrobium  Leeanum 
atropurpureum,  Cypripedium  macropterum,  and  C. 
Wiganianum  were  staged  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq. 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen.  A  small  but  varied  and  interesting  group  of 
Orchids  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Amongst  others  was  the  new  hybrid 
Laelio-Cattleya  Timora,  Thunia  Veitchii  superba, 
Disa  Diores,  Phalaenopsis  Artemis,  and  others.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  the  Director, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  a  small  collection  of  hybrid 
Disas,  showing  great  variety  in  the  size  and  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  flowers.  A  piece  of  Ornithocephalus 
grandiflorus  was  shown  by  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  g, 
Belgrave  Square.  A  piece  of  Cattleya  rex  was 
staged  by  C.  W.  Fincken,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Milburn),  Holyland  Hall,  Barnsley.  A  fine  piece  of 
Odontoglossum  cristatellum  was  brought  up  by  Dr. 
Davis,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Well  coloured  blooms  of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  were  shown  by  R.  Young, 
Esq..  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  A  small  group  of 
Masdevallia  corniculata,  M.  muscosa,  M.  trichaste, 
etc.,  was  exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell.  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  Nellie  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Stone,  Stafford.  Phaius 
Henryi  came  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin.  Some  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Harry- 
anum,  and  including  O.  H.  giganteum  and  O.  H. 
Rosefield  var ,  bearing  magnificent  racemes  of 
bloom,  were  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  L.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  A 
plant  of  O.  Pescatorii  bore  a  huge  panicle  of  bloom. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme.  They  also  had 
a  group  of  Orchids,  including  Renanthera  matutina, 
Cypripedium  Paiishii,  Cattleya  Batalinii,  Saccola- 
bium  Hendersoni,  and  others.  A  new  Vanda 
named  V.  Roeblingiana,  a  hybrid  Cypripedium 
named  Alice,  etc.,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  A  good  sized  group  of 
Cattleyas,  including  C.  gigas,  C.  Mendelii,  also 
Laelia  purpurata,  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  and 
others  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co  , 
Southgate  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Laelio-Cattleya 
Ingramii,  with  a  richly-coloured  lip,  Cypripedium 
T.  W.  Bond,  and  another  Cattleya  were  staged  by 
Chas.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond), 
Elstead  House,  Godaiming.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Ballantinianum  was  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 
The  flowers  were  of  enormous  size  and  very  heavily 
and  richly  blotched  on  the  centre  of  each  segment. 

A  large  group  of  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations, 
as  well  as  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisii,  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
A  beautiful  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  with 
quaking  grass,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley  (Brcnze  Banksian  Medal).  They 
also  had  a  collection  of  annual  Larkspurs.  A  large 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  set  up  in  a  series  of 
undulating  banks,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Fringed  White,  a  single  one  ; 
Lord  Dunraven,  crimson-scarlet ;  and  Duke  of  Fife, 
salmon-rose  and  double,  were  very  fine  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  A  large  collection  of  Campanulas,  includ¬ 
ing  C.  Medium  calycanthema,  C.  latiiolia  alba,  also 
Papaver  glaucum  (the  Tulip  Poppy),  Iceland 
Poppies,  Phloxes,  and  a  host  of  other  herbaceous 
plants,  were  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  They  also  had  some  interest¬ 
ing  shrubs,  including  Stuartia  pseudo  •  camellia, 
Rubus  japonicus  tricolor,  Quercus  cuspidata, 


a  very  distinct  species,  and  Cornus  striata.  A 
collection  of  Carnations  and  a  grand  piece  of 
Nepenthes  mixta,  with  huge  pitchers,  were  also 
exhibited  by  them.  Several  forms  of  Calochortus 
or  Mariposa  Lilies  were  shown  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Weybridge  and  Wisley.  A  rich  and 
varied  collection  of  Calochortis,  including  Calo¬ 
chortus  venustus  citrinus,  C.  v.  oculatus,  and  C. 
splendens  atroviolacea  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester.  They  also  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lilies,  including  fine  flowers  of  Lilium 
Browni  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  large  and 
mixed  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Delphiniums,  Veronicas,  Spiraeas,  Dianthus, 
Lathyrus,  Alstroemerias,  and  others  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  Many  of 
the  more  choice  things  were  interesting.  (Silver 
Banksian  Aledal).  Eryngium  alpinum,  and  a 
seedling  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  etc.,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch.  A 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Sweet  Williams,  Antirr¬ 
hinum,  and  Sweet  Peas  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Salmon,  Elder  Road,  West  Norwood  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  Sweet  Williams  in  great  variety, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J. Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Coker 
Court  var.  was  shown  by  W.  E.  Hall,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Kidley),  Coker  Court,  Yeovil.  The  interest¬ 
ing  new  Siintpaulia  lonantha,  Exacum  affine,  £. 
macranthum,  and  some  fine  Pentstemons  were  shown 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  A  fine  plant  of 
Clematis  Lady  Ashcombe  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Ivery  &  Son,  Dorking.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons  had  an  extensive  collection  of  Cacti, 
including  grotesque  specimens  of  various  species 
of  Cereus,  Echinocactus,  Opuntias,  Mamillarias, 
Phyllocactus,  Echinocereus  candicans  or  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Cactus,  Cereus  flagelliformis  or  the  Rat  Tail 
Cactus,  and  many  others  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A 
collection  of  Cacti  in  small  pots  was  exhibited  by 
J.  W.  Singer,  Esq.,  Frome,  Somerset  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal).  A  varied  group  of  Cacti  was  also 
staged  by  W.  C.  G.  Ludford,  Esq.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  A  large  collection  of  Cacti,  including  a 
few  large  specimens,  was  exhibited  by  G.  J. 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  78,  Godwin  Road,  Forest  Gate 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  large  and  most  interesting 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  was  staged  by  Mr.  H. 
Echford,  Wem,  Salop  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Some  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  bunches  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  first  award  was 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Ham  House,  Richmond, 
with  splendid  bunches  of  Galega  officinalis  alba, 
Lilium  candidum,  &c.  Mr.  S.  Kidley,  The  Gardens, 
Coker  Court,  Yeovil,  was  second,  including  a  fine 
bunch  of  Orchis  pyramidalis  in  his  stand.  In  a 
class  for  eight  bunches.  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St. 
Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  some  fruit  trees,  including  fine  specimens  of 
Cherries  well  laden  with  fruit,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  They 
also  had  Plums  and  Peaches  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal).  A  collection  of  fruit,  including  many 
varieties  of  Cherries,  some  Strawberries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Currants,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  (Silver  Knightian  Medal).  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cherries  neatly  arranged  in  punnets,  many 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  two  Melons,  and  eight 
huge  specimens  of  Walburton  Admirable  Peach, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal).  Some  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  were 
shown  by  Lord  Foley  (gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Esher.  Cucumbers  were  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
J.  Holden,  Grange  Road,  Rhyl,  North  Wales. 

- - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Eranthemum  nervosum  (pulchellum).— Where 
a  display  of  flowering  plants  has  to  be  kept  up  during 
winter,  there  are  few  establishments  which  do  not 
possess  a  few  plants  at  least  of  this  useful  species. 
Cuttings  taken  off  now  will  furnish  useful  small 
plants  for  flowering  in  winter.  They  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attain  a  large  size,  but  they  will  serve  to 
supplement  the  earlier  rooted  specimens. 

Seedling  Gloxinias. — Those  whose  houses  have 
got  unduly  crowded  as  to  prevent  the  proper  share 


of  room  in  a  well  lighted  position  being  given  to 
seedling  Gloxinias,  can  perhaps  make  room  for  them 
in  a  pit  or  frame  where  the  proper  treatment  can  be 
given  them.  With  a  little  shading  during  bright 
sunshine,  judicious  ventilation  and  careful  watering, 
the  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  dwarf  and  bushy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  appear  handsome  when  they  come  into  full 
bloom. 

Heaths. — In  most  establishments,  the  old  plants 
are  stood  in  the  open  air  during  the  warmer  parts  of 
summer.  The  heat  has  been  so  great  for  some  time 
past  that  the  roots  round  the  sides  of  large  pots  must 
often  stand  in  danger  of  getting  injured,  particularly 
if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  dry,  MTiile  the  un¬ 
usually  warm  sunshine  continues,  it  would  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  roots  if  pieces  of  old 
mats,  sacks,  or  old  shading  can  be  put  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots  on  the  sunny  side  at  least. 

Ferns  and  Palms. — Healthy  plants  in  properly 
drained  pots  will  take  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
water  at  the  present  time.  Those  grown  in  a  stove 
temperature  will,  as  a  rule,  require  the  largest  supply, 
but  even  in  well  ventilated  greenhouses,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  often  very  great.  In  the  case  of  Palms  the 
roots  are  generally  confined  for  space  so  that  heavy 
watering  becomes  a  necessity.  Tree  Ferns  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry.  particularly  those  with  a  crop 
of  young  fronds,  otherwise  the  latter  may  get  perma¬ 
nently  disfigured. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  batches  of  plants 
intended  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  should  be 
potted  at  once  if  that  is  not  already  accomplished, 
and  stood  in  a  frame  or  even  an  open  position  well 
exposed  to  sunlight  to  induce  a  short-jointed  and 
stocky  growth.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pots  should  be 
stood  on  a  bottom  of  ashes  to  keep  worms  out  of  the 
pots.  Pinch  off  the  flowers  and  stop  rampant  shoots 
that  outgrow  their  fellow  s  to  preserve  a  bushy  form 
to  the  plants. 

Carnations. — Attend  to  the  expanding  blossoms 
and  tie  the  pods  with  matting  to  prevent  their 
bursting.  The  topmost  or  first  bud  is  the  most  liable 
to  suffer  in  this  respect.  Plants  in  pots  should  be 
examined  for  green  fly  and  thrips  before  the  buds 
burst.  Fumigate  if  necessary  before  they  reach  this 
stage. 

Dahlias, — Heavy  waterings  in  the  afternoon  will 
prove  very  beneficial  during  the  present,  hot,  dry 
weather.  With  a  rosed  watering  pot  they  can  also 
be  drenched  overhead  to  advantage.  Put  pots  con¬ 
taining  a  little  dry  moss  in  them  upon  the  top  of  the 
stakes  so  as  to  prevent  the  pest  from  increasing  by 
the  time  the  flowers  are  examined.  They  should  be 
examined  every  morning  if  earwigs  are  being  caught 
in  large  numbers.  A  mulching  placed  over  the 
ground  around  the  roots  will  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  le  a  great  extent. 

Pansies. — For  early  spring  flowering  in  pots,  a 
batch  of  cuttings  may  now  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in 
boxes.  Make  sure  that  the  cuttings  are  free  from 
green  fly  before  inserting  them  in  the  soil.  Tobacco 
powder  or  a  strong  solution  of  soapy  water  will 
dislodge  or  kill  them. 

Vines.— The  vines  in  early  houses  from  which  the 
fruit  has  been  cut  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  light 
and  air  possible  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  as  early 
as  possible.  Syringe  the  foliage  heavily  if  it  exhibits 
any  trace  of  red  spider  or  thrips.  When  the  borders 
get  dry,  they  must  be  thoroughly  watered,  using  no 
manure  whatever.  This  will  enable  the  foliage  to 
remain  in  a  healthy  condition  for  some  time,  and  also 
encourage  the  buds  to  become  plump  and  well 
developed  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Muscats  that 
are  ripe  must  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated ;  no 
fire  heat  will  be  necessary  after  the  berries  are  well 
matured. 

Orchard  House. — When  the  fruit  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  have  passed  the  stoning 
period,  the  second  swelling  and  maturity  can  be 
greatly  hastened  by  increasing  the  temperature,  and 
closing  the  house  say  about  4  p.m.,  when  the  trees 
may.  be  heavily  syringed  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy. 

Orange  T rees. — The  high  temperature  in  which 
the  trees  are  being  kept  at  present,  will  encourage  a 
rapid  development  of  mealy  bug  and  scale  which 
must  be  kept  down  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water. 
Trees  bearing  ripe  fruit  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house  such  as  a  vinery  where  the  grapes  are  ripe. 
Here  the  fruit  will  keep  perfect  for  a  long  time. 
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Qaescions  add  adsiugr^ 

Vine  Leaves  Warted. — J.  C. :  The  Vine  leaf  you 
sent  is  covereil  with  small  warts,  a  condition  of  ili- 
health  brought  about  by  a  too  close  and  damp 
atmosphere.  The  warts  consist  of  small  outgrowths 
of  cellular  matter,  each  cell  being  about  two  to  four 
times  as  long  as  it  should  be.  Your  only  remedy  is 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  drier,  at  least,  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  by  ventilating  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  increasing  it  as  the  sun  gains  power.  The 
leaves  will  remain  the  same  all  the  summer,  but  you 
can  remember  the  cause  and  prevent  it  occuring 
next  year  by  the  above  method.  You  can  also 
prevent  it  from  getting  worse  from  now  onward. 
The  warts  when  very  numerous  prevent  the  leaves 
from  performing  their  functions  properly.  The 
berries  sent,  appear  as  if  scalded  by  the  sun  when 
they  were  in  a  moist  condition,  but  it  might  be  a 
case  of  shanking.  A  drier  atmosphere  might,  how¬ 
ever,  check  the  mischief.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  how  they  are  keeping  later  on. 

Price  List. — J.  C.  :  This  will  be  rectified  at  once, 
and  was  evidently  an  oversight. 

Names  of  Plants — J.  Parnell',  i,  Hyoscyamus 
niger ;  2,  Verbascum  nigrum;  3,  Salvia  bicolor; 
4,  Erigeron  sp.  ;  5,  Coreopsis  grandiflora;  6, 

Dianthus  plumarius  ;  7,  Erigeron  glabellus  var.  ;  8, 
Arctotis  grandiflora  (syns.,  A.  aureola  and  A. 
undulata). — P.  :  Cotoneaster  frigida  and  Magnolia 
glauca.  Omega :  The  Orange-flowered  Hawkweed 
(Hieracium  aurantiacum).  A.  H.:  Thalictrum 
angustiiolia,  apparently,  but  you  ought  to  send  a 
good  leaf;  2,  Veronica  Traversii ;  3,  Veronica 

Teucrium  latifolium  ;  4,  Anthericum  Liliago ;  5, 

Stipa  pennata ;  6,  Potentilla  argyrophylla  atro- 

sanguinea;  7,  Jacobinia  magnifica.  D.  Grace i,  Iris 
virginica;  2,  Iris  germanica  atropurpurea;  3,  Iris  ger- 
manica  var.  ;  4,  Iris  not  recognisable  as  it  and  most 
of  the  others  were  very  much  smashed  up  in  passing 
through  the  post ;  5,  Iris  virginica  var.  (all  smashed 
up) ;  6,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  var.  ;  7,  Erigeron  specio- 
sus ;  one  without  number  was  The  English  Iris 
(Iris  xiphioides). 

Peach  and  Nectarine. — y.  C  :  Both  of  these 
trees  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  1562, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  introduced  long 
prior  to  that  date,  although  there  is  no  record  by 
whom,  nor  when  they  were  brought  to  this  country. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Romans  first  did  so,  as 
they  originally  brought  them  from  Persia  and 
cultivated  them  in  Italy.  China  is  supposed  to  be 
the  native  country  of  the  Peach,  although  the 
identical  tree  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  Peach  has  been  greatly 
improved  upon  the  wild  original.  The  Nectarine  is 
only  a  smooth  fruited  variety  of  it.  The  leaves  of 
the  Peach  you  sent  are  badly  aflected  with  Peach 
Blister  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Exoascus  de¬ 
formans.  The  only  remedy  at  present  known  is  to 
burn  the  leaves  and  affected  branches. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — y.  C. :  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  Tomatos  in  houses  where 
they  cannot  be  exposed  to  light.  Plenty  of  light, 
ventilation  and  a  dry  atmosphere  are  all  necessary 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  Tomatos.  The  leaf  you 
sent  was  densely  covered  with  the  mycelium  of  a 
fungus  named  Cladosporium  fulvum.  You  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  this  year  at  least.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  burn  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  to 
ventilate  your  house  more  freely.  If  grown  in  pots 
transfer  them  to  a  sunny  house  which  should  be 
kept  cool  and  airy  by  abundant  ventilation.  What 
would  kill  the  fungus  would  also  Kill  the  plants. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  lime  would  probably  keep  it  in  check, 
but  if  there  are  fruits  upon  the  plants  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  sprinkle  them  with  the  poisonous  mix¬ 
ture. 

Black  Fly  on  Cherries. — Omega ;  You  should 
syringe  the  trees  with  Tobacco  water  to  which  some 
soft  soap  is  added  This  should  be  done  in  the 
afternoon  before  leaving  off  work  and  syringed  off  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun  strikes  powerfully  upon 
the  trees,  that  is.  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  be 
influenced  with  direct  sunlight.  The  garden  engine 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  washing  the  trees 
more  effectually  than  the  syringe.  To  make  the 
Tobacco  water,  soak  half-a-pound  of  shag  or  some 
similar  coarse  kind  in  three  gallons  of  hot  or  almost 
boiling  water,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft 
soap.  You  can  make  any  required  quantity  in  the 
above  proportions.  Let  it  get  moderately  cool  at 
least  before  using. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — Omega  :  This  substance 
can  readily  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  that.  Lay  a  few  lumps  of  it  upon 
the  flue  here  and  there  throughout  the  house.  In 
the  absence  of  anything  dry  to  lay  it  upon,  place  the 
lumps  in  a  saucer,  small  pan,  pot,  or  anything.  The 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  will  cause  it  to  diffuse 
through  the  house.  It  will  help  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check,  but  plenty  of  clean  water  is  the  best  remedy 
for  this  pest.  Soot  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  would  have  the  same  tendency  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  is  less  powerful.  By 
putting  a  bag  of  soot  into  the  tank  from  whence  you 
syringe  the  Vines  is  a  very  good  plan.  The  bag  must 
not  be  full  of  holes,  otherwise  the  soot  will  soil  the 
foliage. 


Judging. — C.  B.  G.  :  Yes,  as  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  or  foreseen  at  present. 

Cutting  Bracken. — Omega  :  The  fronds  are  about 
full  grown,  and  we  should  cut  it  at  once,  and  put  it 
up  in  litile  heaps  after  one  or  two  bright  days.  By 
so  doing  it  will  dry  gradually  and  be  less  brittle  than 
if  you  allow  it  to  lie  in  the  sun  till  the  fronds  get 
burned  hard  and  brittle  with  the  sun.  Treat  it  in  fact 
like  hay. 

CoMMUNIC.^TIONS  RECEIVED. — A.  P. — W.  C. — 
J.  L.— G.  D.— E.  C.  H.  P.— J.  C.— J.  D,— M.  &  Co. 
— G.  W.— W.  R.— Dr.  S. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED- 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem. — 
Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  loth,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report 
no  change  in  the  state  of  the  market  for  agricultural 
seeds.  New  Rape  seed  will  not  be  delivered  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  crop  is  reported  large.  Trifolium 
incarnatum  is  offering  on  easier  terms,  but  is  still 
too  dear,  in  face  of  large  yield. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


July  nth,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d 

Apples . per  bushel  0  0 

Ch-rries,  perhlt.sieve  4  o 
Blk  Currants.hlf.s  eve  4  o 


Red  „  >,36 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10 

Melons  . each  i  0 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d- 

0  0  Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

6  f  per  doz.  2  0  12  o 

5  o  Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 

2  0  I  Strawberries,  per  lb.  o  6  10 

3  o  I 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


1.  d,  $.  d 

ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  I  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2630 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


1.  d.  t,  d. 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  00  00 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  i  e 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Turnips, new.per  bch.  i  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


t.  d.  i.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  6  o  12  0 
Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— specimenplants.eachy  o  15  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  o 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  o  10  o 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  24  0 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  30  60 


t.  d.  t  d. 

Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  g  0  24  0 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  60 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
Mignonette,  perdoz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  20  40 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  40 

Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  6  o  12  0 

— scarlet . perdoz. ..3  060 

I  Rhodanthea,  par  doz.  40  60 
1  Spiraea. ..per  doz  ...  6  0  12  o 


Arum  Lilies,  12  bims.  2  o 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  i  0 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  I  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  3  0 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  I  o 
Gardenias  12  blooms  i  o 
Heliotropes,i2 sprays  0  3 

Iris  . doz.  bchs.  4  o 

Lllium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  0  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bIms.  04  06 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 


Margueiites,  12 bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  04  0-6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  30  60 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  09  16 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  a  0 

—  Red . doz.  bims.  06  10 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  40  60 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  1  630 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0 

1  0 

3  0 

4  0 

2  0 
4  0 


3  0 
3  o 
o  6 
9  0 


ooisrT:Ei3srTS. 
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Acacia,  the  Bull’s  Horn . 772 

Androsace  lanuginosa . 727 

Autumn  Flowers . 726 

Canada,  Gardening  in  . 720 

Chondrorhyncha  Chesterioni 

723 

Clematis  recta . 727 

Clitoriia  ternata  . 727 

Fruit  Trees,  Summer 

Pruning  . 721 

Garde-'ers’  Calendar . 720 

Limnocharis  Plumieri  . 727 

Miltoiiia  spectabilis  . 723 

Ononis  augustiiolia . 727 

Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings 

723 

Papaver  pavoninum . 724 

Plants,  hardy  herbaceous. ..721 
yueensland.  North . 722 
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Railway  Stations,  Gardening 


at  . 724 

Rose  Shows,  recent . 719 

R  se  Show,  the  National  ...724 

Scottish  Pansy  Society . 725 

Scottish  Horticultural 

Association . 721 

Shrubs,  pruning  . 719 

Sobralia  macrantha  nana...723 

Societies . 728 

Tacsonias  . 726 

Tunbridge  We'.ls  Flower 

Show  . 721 

Vanda  teres  aurorea  . 723 

Vegetable  Garden,  the . 723 

Winter  Flowers  . 726 

Wolverhampton'  Show . 726 

Yucca  augustifolia . 727 

Yucca  gloriosa . 727 


Vines  and  Vine  Culture.— The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3S  :  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


POTTER’S  WIRE  ARMOURED  HOSE. 


Prices  of  60-feet  lengths  (fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch  Pipe, 
Rose  and  Jet.) 

ARMOURED.  PLAIN. 

T.ae  ExcelsiorWire-Armour-  Unkinkable  smooth  surface 
ed  Hose  secures  a  perfect  Hose,  will  not  crack,  is  made 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  c  it  ;  of  pure  rubber  and  canvas, 
at  any  part,  stands  enormous  Quality  guaranteed, 
pleasure,  and  wears  for  years,  j  Diam.  PRICES, 

Diam.  PRICES.  i  in.  Specially  cheap  ...  19/3 

I  in.  Best  quality  .  36/3  I  in.  Best  quality  .  21/5 

I  in.  Extra  stout  quality  43/7  J  in  Extra  stout  quality  27/5 

g  in.  Best  quality  .  4510  |  in.  Best  quality  .  28/0 

I  in.  Extra  Stout  quality  52/0  |  in.  Extra  stout  quality  33  0 

I  in.  Best  quality  .  52/0  |  in.  Best  quality  .  33/0 

Jin.  Extra  stout  quality  60/7  I  in.  Extra  stout  quality  40/10 
All  Hose  carriage  paid  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Oldest  and  most  reliable  house  in  the  trade.  Also 
maker  of  Hose  for  delivery,  Steam,  Fire,  Suction,  and  Liquid 
Manures.  Supplied  to  all  the  principal  Corporations,  Parks, 
Estates,  &c..  at  home  and  abroad.  Over  3,000,000  feet  in  use. 

ROT-PROOF  GREEN  SHADING,  lOd.  per  sq.  yard. 

Catalogues  of  above,  and  all  kinds  of  Belting.Roofing  Felts  and 
Sacking,  post  free.  Awarded  12  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 
A.  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton,  and  I  ondon 
Works.  Reading.  Makertoher  Majestythe  Queen  and  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  \Vales. 


"FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

July. 

i8, 19,  20. — Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer  Sho-w. 

19, — National  Rose  Show  at  Halifax. 

19. — Halesworth  Rose  Show. 

19. — Trentham  Flower  Show. 

21.  — Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafford 

24. — R,  H.  S  ,  Drill  Hall. 

25.  26. — Burton-on-Trent  Show 

26.  — Southwell  Flower  Show. 

26. — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

31. — Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Oxford. 

August. 

4,  6. — Southampton  Flower  Show. 

6 — Derby  Flower  Show 

6.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

6.7.  — Northampton  Flower  Show. 

7.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show. 

9. — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

14. — Blagdon  Flower  Show. 

14,  28  — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Wilts  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

15 — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

15. — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

15. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

15.  16.— Cardift  Flower  Show. 

16.  — Sherborne  Flower  Show. 

17.  — Exeter  Flower  Show. 

17,  18,— Great  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

19.  — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

22.  — Kingswood,  S.  George,  and  W.  Gloucester  Show 
22,  23. — Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 

29. — Nailsea  Flower  Show. 

September. 

8. — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
II,  25.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  — Woodstock  Show. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

2,  3. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
2,  3. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. 7.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

6,  y,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

y,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.  8. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.  — Buddleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

14,  15. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show 

16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  ly. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17.— Shefifield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21.— Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall 

Manchester. 

December. 

4,  5,  6.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11,  — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 
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FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

Used  by  every  Orchid  grower  of  any  note  throughout  the 
world  as  the  only  safe  and  sure  Insecticide  for  killing  insects 
on  delicate  plants.  Bottles,  is.  6d.,  as.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  ys.  6d.,  12s. 
6d. ;  in  bulk,  iis.  per  gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use.  From 
all  Seedsmen. 

Manufacturer — 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victopla  St., 

MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  &  SONS. 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c.. 

Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of  Pipes. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

IV.  Jams'  Treatise  “Heating  by  Hot  Wetter." 

Second  Edition.  216  pages,  cloth,  2S.  td.  nett-,  per  post,  2s.iod. 


SILVER  SANP,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Coa.x»se  a.n.d  Fine* 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  ST.  PAUL'S  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ-,  LONDON,  N.W. 

(Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20,000  TORS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
mil  as  above  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  parts.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and. truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


Tho  Gardoaiag  World. 

ESTABLISHED  1884, 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-lialfpeDce. 

1,  IltTItT, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAHBUSA,  LONDON.” 


Printing  and  India-Rnbber  Stamps. 

HICKS,  WILKINSON  &  SEARS, 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OP 


OTJT:R..A.nyi:, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 

RMT 

Write  to 


The  "STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd. .Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  3d. 
6  months,  3s.  ^d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEHENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.‘<ong),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 


Massre.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chestei*,  write  :  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong,  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard,  Smith  Sc  Co.,  Worcester,  write :  "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  writes;  "For  neatly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
Garden  Pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World.  NoWaiting.  Millions  in  Stock.  Carriage  and  Breakage  Fret  on  £XO  Orders.  HalfCarriage 

on  ^ 5  Orders.  Samples  Free. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr.  J.  H.  SANKEY,  Iron  Bridge  and  Essex  Wharves,  Canning  Town,  London,  E. 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

when  writing  to  the  Advertisers. 
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FLEET  STREET  PRINTINgT  RUBBER  STAMP  STORES, 

Corner  of  FETTER  LANE, 

180,  FlLiSEirr  SXRSS'T,  S.C. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AUCTIONEERS,  etc. — Below  is  a  small  Price  Listof  articles  for 
ordinary  everyday  use;  Estimates  for  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application 


ICftifrprfss  ^rinfing. 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in .  4/- 

500  do.  5/6  ;  1000  do,  7/6 

250  Statements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in.  ..  ..  4/6 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Business  Cards  by  2J  in.  - .  2/- 

250  do.  3/6  ;  500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4^  by  3  in .  . .  2/6 

250  do.  4/-  ;  500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 
50  Club  Rules,  &c.,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  9/- 
100  do.  12/6  ;  200  15/6 

50  Lists  of  Matches,  4  pages  (Untearable  Cards)  10/6 
100  do.  13/6  ;  200  do.  16/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in .  3,6 

250  do.  4/9  ;  500  do.  6/3  ;  1000  do.  8/6 

100  Circulars  with  Fiy  Sheet  8  by  5  in.  ..  4/- 

250  do.  5/6  ;  500  do.  9/-  ;  1000  do.  12/6 

1000  Artistic  Circulars  10  by  8  in . 15/- 

2000  do.  23/-  ;  5000  do.  45/- 

12  Mourning  Cards,  2  pages .  3/9 

25  do.  5/6  ;  50  do.  8/6 

25  Mourning  Cards,  1  page  .  2/- 

50  do.  3/  ;  100  do.  4/- 

*  50  Gent’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/3 

100  do.  1;9  ;  500  do.  5/6 

’  50  Lady’s  Ivory  Visiting  Cards .  1/6 

100  do.  2/3  ;  500  do.  7/- 

*  Address  6d.  Extra. 


dDppfrplati  printing. 

•  Gent’s  Plate  Engraved  &  50  Ivory  Cards 

100  do.  3/3  ;  250  do.  5/6 

*  Lady’s  do.  do.  do.  do.  do. 

100  do.  4/3  ;  250  do.  7/- 
*  Address  9d.  per  line  extra. 

50  Gent’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  1/9  ;  250  do.  4/- 

50  Lady’s  direct  from  plate  . 

100  do.  2/6  ;  250  do.  5/6 

litlj00rapDic 

Half  ream  Note  Headings . 

Ream  do.  7/6  ;  2  Reams  do.  13/6 

250  Memorandums  8  by  5  in . 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  7/6 
250  atements  (ruled),  8  by  5  in.  '1 
500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  by- 

100  Bu  liness  Cards  Sit  by  2J  in . 

500  do.  5/-  ;  1000  do.  8/- 

100  Large  Cards  4J  by  3  in . 

500  do.  6/-  ;  1000  do.  9/6 

100  Circulars,  8  by  5  in . 

250  do.  7/-  ;  500  do.  10/- 

100  Do.  with  Fly  Sheet . 

250  do.  10/-  ;  500  do,  14/- 

ditpraWnp. 

Invoices,  &c.,  &c  ,  from  1/-  line. 

Name  engraved  on  Watch,  Stick,  or  Umbrella,  Gd, 


2/6 

3/- 

1/- 

1/6 

4/3 

3/6 

4/- 

1/9 

2/6 

5/6 
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NOW  READY. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ENTITLED 


SMITH’S  E  N  C  Y  C  L  O  ^  I>  I  A 

Of  new  methods  for  BOTTLING  FRUITS  and  making  Jams,  Jellies.  Marmalades,  Preserves, 
Wines,  Summer  Drinks,  &c.  48  Pages.  PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free. 


Includes  How  to  Preserve  Fruit  without  Sugar  or  Boiling,  at  i  cost  of  less  than  one  penny  per  gallon,  by  which  method  fer¬ 
mentation  is  impossible,  and  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  retaining  its  flavour  as  when  first  gathered  ;  How  to  Pre¬ 
serve  Fruit  in  Pure  Water ;  also  the  following 1  •  /  >  j-..  /  ■  >  di  t> 

BOTTLED  FRUITS;— Apricots,  Currants,  Damsons,  Fruit  (various).  Gooseberries  (green),  ditto  (ripe).  Plums,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Tomatos.'  ...  ,  „  „  ,  _ 

JAMS  Apple,  Apricot,  Blackberry,  Currant  (Flack),  ditto  (red).  Damson,  Gooseberry,  Greengage,  Strawberry,  Tomato 
(crreen)  Vegetable  Marrow,  Raspberry,  Rhubarb, 

°  JELLIES:— Apple,  Blackberry,  Currant  (black),  ditto  (red),  ditto  (not  boiled),  Gooseberry  (ripe),  ditto  (green).  Medlar, 
Orange,  Pear,  Quince.  . 

MARMALADES:— Apple,  Medlar,  Pear,  Tomato,  Quince. 

PRESERVES :— Apple,  Apricot,  Fruit  (various).  Greengage,  Gooseberry,  Medlar,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear. 
MISCELLANEOUS:— Apricots  (to  dry).  Cherries  (ditto),  Nectarines  (ditto).  Peaches  (ditto).  Oranges  (ambrosia  of), 
Oran»e  (snow)  Apples  (pickle),  Plum  (ditto).  Tomatoes  (compote  of).  Tomato  Pickle,  Tomato  Sauce,  Quinces  (compote  of). 

WINES:— Balm,  Blackberry,  British,  Currant,  Damson,  Dandelion,  Elderberry,  Ginger,  Gooseberry,  Greengage,  Mul¬ 
berry,  Parsnip,  Plum,  Raisin,  Rhubarb,  Spruce,  Wines  from  Mixed  Fruits,  ditto  for  Culinary  purposes.  Wine  (a  useful), 

''^’°SUMM*ER 'drinks,  &c.:— British  Champagne,  Cherry  Brandy,  Currant  Juice  (red).  Fruit  Shrubs,  Ginger  Ale,  Ginger 
Beer  Gooseberry  Champagne,  Harvest  Drink,  Lemonade,  Lemon  Syrup,  Mulberries  (syrup  of),  Orange  Brandy,  ditto  Syrup, 
Oatmeal  Water,  Sherbet  Powder,  Spruce  Beer,  Strawberry,  &c..  Syrup,  ditto  Vinegar,  Soda  Water,  Table  Drink,  Cooling 
Medicine  and  Powders,  &c.  Many  of  these  new  recipes  will  be  found  to  be  vastly  superior  to  those  in  general  use,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  economy  in  manufacture. 

PLEASE  ORDER  THROUGH  THE  POST,  /IS  /  CANNOT  ALLOW  BOOKSELLERS  COMMISSION. 

Address:  JAMES  SMITH,  Wallands  Park  Gardens,  Lewes,  SUSSEX. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  of  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST. 

Thr  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  745. 


do  ;  ”  and  proceeds,  “  if  cereals  and  green 
crops  will  not  pay,  why  not  grow  flowers, 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers  and  Grapes,  for 
which  there  is  an  unlimited  demand,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  climate 
and  soil  are  particularly  adapted.  In 
Kent,  he  remarks,  every  parish  has  its 
own  flower  and  vegetable  show.  Large 
areas  are  laid  out  in  allotments,  and  every 
cottager  has  his  patch  with  a  few  Cherry 
trees  and  bush  fruit  which  he  trains  to  a 
profitable  account.  He  thinks  he  is  telling 
no  Post  office  secrets  in  stating  that  ^lo, 
£20,  and  even  £^o,  are  put  aside  every 
year  in  this  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  it  is  not  unusual  for  his  office  to 
receive  /’500  in  a  single  day  in  the  form  of 
Saving  Bank  deposits. 

Mr.  Uren  asks,  “  Are  the  market 
gardeners  of  West  Cornwall  on  the 
alert  ?  ”  He  thinks  not.  At  present,  he 
correctly  assents,  we  are  under-sold  in  our 
own  markets  by  the  bounty-fed  produce  of 
every  other  country  which  does  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  us.  Taxes  are  higher,  land  is 
dearer,  and  locomotion  more  expensive, 
yet  we  have  to  compete  with  them,  not 
only  on  equal  terms,  but  handicapped  by 
grand-motherly  factions  and  railway  rates 
and  changes  framed  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders,  and  to  the  end  of 
keeping  up  big  dividends. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JUMSS  CYI>HE2R, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  and  Mr.  E. 
Beckett.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  treat  their  plants 
should  secure  a  copy.  Post  free,  7  stamps.  Address, 

J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E 


FERNS 


A 

SPECIALITY. 


12  beautiful  Stove  Ferns,  3s.,  larger,  4s.,  6s  ;  25  for  8s.  6d.  or 
I2S.  6d.  :  50  for  2is.  or  25s.  ;  too  for  63E.  or  75s. ;  all  different. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Warm  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cool  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cold  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Ferns  at  same  prices. 

For  gd.  per  dozen  extra  above  sent  carriage  free. 

Our  collectioa  is  unrivalled.  Our  stock  is  immense. 
Catalogue  of  1,400  varieties  free  on  application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


CDTBDSH’S  MILLTRACK  MDSHROOM  SPiWII. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  gh  praise  of  the  quality.  Numei. 
ous  testimonials.  None  genuine  un. 
less  in  sealed  packages  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
Signature  attached.  Price  6s.  per 
bushel,  IS.  extra  for  package,  or  is. 
per  cake,  free  per  parcels  post. 

SirXiS.  CXJXBXJSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  &  Barnet,  Herts 


STRAWBERRIES. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &,  SON 

Have  all  the  leading*  varieties 
READY  in  pots,  strong  plants  for 
immediate  delivery.  List  including 
several  Novelties  post  free  upon 
application. 

EARLY  ORDERS  REQUESTED. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON, N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  July  23rd. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Annual  Outing. 

Tuesday,  July  24th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
the  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Show. 

Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  25th.— Burton-on-Trent  Flower  Show  (two 
days). 

Thursday,  July  26th. — Southwell  Flower  Show. 

St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  the  Albert  Nursery,  Peckham  Rye. 
Friday,  July  27th. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms, 
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'Went  versus  Cornish  Market  Gardening. 

— Mr.  J.  G.  Uren,  the  able  Maidstone 
postmaster,  and  a  good  all-round  scientist, 
who  recently  removed  from  Penzance,  has 
been  trying  to  wake  up  the  market 
gardeners  of  Cornwall  from  what  he  terms 
in  his  address,  “  their  lethargy.”  Amongst 
other  things,  he  points  out  that  gardening 
must  be  conducted  on  business  principles 
and  not  by  the  rule  of  thumb — the  “  this 
did  for  my  grandfather  ”  style — which 
is  too  often  observable — and,  above 
all,  the  adoption  of  up-to-date  practices  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  Mr.  Uren 
points  out  very  correctly  that  every  district 
has  its  peculiarities  of  climate,  soil  and 
surroundings,  and  adds  that  Strawberries 
can  no  more  be  grown  on  Cam  Galven 
than  early  Potatos  can  be  raised  in  the 
Shetlands.  Granite,  chalk  and  clay ; 
sunshine,  moisture  and  temperature,  will 
have  their  effect  on  the  produce.  But, 
within  these  lines,  much  may  be  done  to 
adapt  the  crop  to  the  soil,  and  to  grow 
what  is  marketable. 

In  Kent,  he  says,  the  gardener  utilises 
every  hedgerow  and  furrow,  planting 
Strawberries  and  bush  fruit  between  his 
rows  of  Cherry  trees.  How  different  this 
is  in  Cornwall  (from  whence,  nevertheless, 
much  of  our  London  supply  comes),  Mr. 
Uren  wants  to  see  this  supply  doubled, 
which,  as  he  states,  can  be  done.  “  The 
old  jog-trot  routine  of  Barley,  seeds  and 
Turnips,  Potatos  and  Broccoli  will  not 


fARDENiNG  AS  A  RECREATION. — Given  a 
hobby  of  such  an  elevating  character 
as  gardening,  with  the  proviso  that  it  is 
congenial  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  what 
can  possibly  be  more  beneficial,  what  more 
delightful  ?  It  is  the  healthiest  and  most 
varied  of  all  forms  of  recreation,  and  so 
fascinating  to  an  enthusiast  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  situation  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  indulge  in  it  in  some  form  or 
other  ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  have 
once  tasted  the  sweets  of  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  or  vegetables  who 
ever  willingly  give  up  the  practice.  A 
little  thought  and  attention  expended  upon 
window  plants,  either  in  town  or  country 
is  always  amply  repaid. 

Few  things  have  struck  us  more  forcibly 
than  the  contrast  between  two  houses 
recently  visited.  Both  were  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town.  The  Avaiting-room  in  one 
had  nothing  but  dingy  windoAV  curtains  as 
a  screen  to  an  untidily  kept  and  depressing 
yard ;  while  in  the  window  of  the  other 
were  a  few  carefully  tended  plants,  and  in 
the  yard  some  well-grown  hardy  Ferns,  so 
delightfully  fresh,  and  so  pleasing  to  look 
upon  after  our  first  exper'ence.  Again,  if 
window  plants  cannot  be  indulged  in,  what 
is  more  interesting  than  a  pretty,  and  well 
attended  to  'Wardian  case,  and  what  can 
be  more  easily  managed.  There  is  an  old 
adage  about  a  little  knowledge  being  a 
dangerous  thing,  but  if  there  is  one  hobby 
more  than  another  that  gives  a  direct 
denial  to  this  old  saw,  surely  it  is  the 
hobby  of  gardening,  for  however  little  one 
may  know  of  floriculture  it  is  of  immense 
benefit  when  applied  to  the  culture  of  a  few 
flowers. 

Philatelists  claim  that  stamp  collecting 
is  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  knowledge,  but  if  the 
hobby  of  gardening  is  taken  up  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  benefits  are  derh^ed,  Avith 
the  additional  gain  of  far  more  pleasure 
and  profit.  Learn  the  common  and 
botanical  names  of  a  few  favourites,  their 
meaning  and  deriA’ation,  and  their  native 
habitats  ;  note  their  structural  and  other 
peculiarities,  and  hoAV  greatly  Avill  the 
interest  in  such  plants  be  intensified  ! 
Give  gardening  as  a  hobby  a  fair  trial,  and 
benefits  both  morally  and  physically  will 
be  as  certain  to  follow  as  night  folloAVS  day. 
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pNSECTS  AND  THUNDERSTORMS. - A  weck 

or  two  ago,  all  cultivated  plants  in  the 
open  air  most  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  of  the  Aphis  tribe,  were,  at  least 
in  the  Southern  counties,  literally  covered 
with  various  members  of  that  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  enormously  productive  family. 
Washing  with  one  or  other  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  insecticides  was  fast  becoming  a 
toilsome  and  expensive  necessity,  detracting 
alike  from  the  profits  and'  pleasures  of  the 
growers.  But  with  the  welcome  storms 
which  recentl}'^  passed  over  the  South  of 
England,  almost  the  whole  of  these  insects 
disappeared.  The  destruction  was  so 
general  and  complete,  that  many  as  usual 
in  such  a  case  were  led  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  some  mysterious  agency  at  work 
that  is  deadly  to  insect  life  during  heavy 
thunder  storms.  We  notice  how  uneasy  all 
insects  appear,  how  each  endeavours  to 
find  what  cover  it  can,  and  that  sometime 
after  the  heavy  downpour  of  cold  rain  the 
majority  are  found  to  be  dead,  their  bodies 
remaining  to  tell  the  wonderful  tale  of 
destruction.  But  what  of  the  cause  of  the 
decimation  ?  Is  it  so  very  mysterious  ?  On 
the  contrary  the  problem  is  an  easy  one  to 
solve  by  any  careful  observer.  It  is  simply 
this,  that  the  cold  rain  wets  their  food  and 
brings  on  excessive  purging,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  caterpillars,  which  leave 
only  half  empty  skin  to  show  where  they 
have  been. 

- - 

Mr.  William  Angus,  for  two  and  a  half  years  gar¬ 
dener  at  Cheswick,  Beal,  has  been  engaged  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  James  Ogston,  Esq.,  Norwood  Hall,  Cults, 
Aberdeen. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual 
Outing,  July  23rd,  1894. — Mr.  Owen  Thomas  writes 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  to  say  that  “  The 
members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
have  permission  to  see  the  East  Terrace  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  Windsor  Castle,  between  the  hours  of  g  a.m.  and 
II  a.m.,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Windsor 
on  the  23rd  inst. — Richard  Dean,  Hon.  Ssc. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Piootee  Show.— This  annual 
exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday, 
August  4th,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  ever  held  in  the  Midlands.  The  prize  list 
certainly  must  be  considered  good  enough  to  tempt 
all  lovers  and  growers  of  these  flowers  to  pay  the 
show  a  visit. 

Potato  Disease  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Findlay,  of 
Markinch,  early  last  week,  sent  to  a  northern  con¬ 
temporary  a  number  of  Potato  leaves  taken  from  a 
field  in  Fifeshire.  The  leaves  in  question  were 
already  badly  marked  with  the  dreaded  Potato 
blight ;  and  should  the  weather  continue  dull  and 
muggy,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
disease  will  spread  with  great  rapidity.  This 
is  an  unusually  early  time  of  the  year  for  the 
disease  to  make  it  appearance.  Mr.  Findlay  states 
that  in  all  his  experience  he  never  saw  it  so  early  in 
the  season. 

A  libel  action  at  Manchester. — At  the  Manchester 
Assizes  last  week  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Secretary  and 
Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford, 
brought  actions  for  damages  against  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Botani¬ 
cal  and  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Armitage,  of  Sorrel  Bank,  in  which  he  claimed  £1000 
as  damages  for  an  alleged  libel  ;  and  against  the 
Manchester  City  News  for  a  similar  amount,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  same,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favour 
in  both  cases, with  £2^  damages  and  costs  against  Mr. 
Armitage,  and  40s.  and  costs  in  the  case  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  July  24th,  when  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  will  also  hold  its  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion.  At  2  30  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  will  be  held  at  the  offices,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  to  consider  the  adoption  (or  otherwise)  of  a 
new  bye-law  relating  to  life  subscriptions.  At  3  p.m. 


it  is  expected  that  a  paper  on  "  Filmy  Ferns  ”  will  be 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Backhouse,  of  York. 

The  Swiss  Seed  Control  Station. — The  last  issue  of 
the  North  British  Agriculturist  contains  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Stebler,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Seed  Con¬ 
trol  Station,  Switzerland,  which  is  the  only  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  Old  World,  is  an  admirably 
equipped  establishment,  and  the  importance  of  the 
use  it  serves  is  fully  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  grass  seeds  bought  by  British  seeds 
men  from  Continental  growers  are  purchased  subject 
to  analysis  by  Dr.  Stebler.  Immense  numbers  of  seed 
samples  of  home  growth  are  also  sent  by  British 
seedsmen  to  be  tested  by  Dr.  Stebler  in  regard  to 
their  germinating  qualities.  The  cost  to  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  of  maintaining  this  establish¬ 
ment  is  only  /1600  per  annum,  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  station  being  covered  by  the 
fees  charged  for  seed  analyses.  At  the  Dairy  Con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.,  severely  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  a  wealthy  country  like  Great 
Britain  did  not  possess  a  similar,  establishment. 
Dr.  Stebler  is  well  known  to  agriculturists  all  the 
world  over  by  his  standard  work  on  "  The  Best 
Forage  Plants,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Professor  M’Alpine,  the  botanical 
adviser  to  the  Highland  Society. 

Prices  of  early  Potatos  in  Sco'.land. — Fifteen 
separate  lots  of  growing  Potatos  of  from  three  to 
eight  acres  each  were  sold  last  week,  by  public 
auction,  at  Campbelton,  Goldenberry,  and  Hunter- 
ston,  in  the  parish  of  West  Kilbride.  In  several 
cases  the  prices  realised  compare  very  well  with 
those  of  last  year,  but  in  others,  where  the  fields 
had  been  badly  frosted,  the  lots  went  at  a  very  small 
figure.  The  highest  price  realised  was  for  a  field  of 
4  acres  3  roods  of  dons,  which  brought  /31  per 
acre.  The  other  lots  went  as  follows  : — 7  acres  dons 
and  seedlings,  £^o  los.;  7  acres  Suttons  and  Regents, 
£2^  per  acre  ;  6  acres  3  roods  dons,  £22  los.;  4 
acres  3  roods  Sutton’s  Abundance,  £20  los.;  8  acres 
Sutton’s  Regents  and  Seedling,  and  another  lot  of 
4  acres  Sutton’s  Regents,  £20  ;  5  acres  3  roods 

Sutton’s  Abundance,  £ig  los.;  6  acres  Sutton’s 
Regents,  ;^i8  los.;  3  acres  Beauty  of  Bute,  £i?>‘, 
fiacres  Sutton’s  Seedlings,  ;^ifi  ;  4  acres  Sutton’s 
Abundance  and  Parkhead  Beauties,  £1^  \  7  acres 
Sutton’s  Regents,  badly  frosted,  £1^  ;  4  acres  of  the 
same  class  of  Potato,  ;^i4  ;  and  4  acres  Dons,  badly 
frosted,  /ii  los. 

- ^ - - 

A  WALK  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

How  few  of  us,  even  among  those  who  are  well 
versed  in  garden  flowers,  know  the  riches  of  our 
own  country’s  flowering  plants,  or  how  easily  a  walk 
can  be  found  within  a  short  distance  of  London 
when  at  every  step  fresh  beauties  are  to  be  found 
all  around  us.  I  for  one  must  certainly  be  classed 
among  the  know  littles  on  this  subject ;  but  living  as 
I  do  in  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  I  thought  last  week  that  I  would  walk  a 
portion  of  the  way  home,  and  chose  accordingly  a 
walk  over  the  Surrey  Hills,  leaving  the  train  at 
Marden  Park  Station,  recently  re-named  Wolding- 
ham,  to  take  the  train  again  some  two  hours  later  at 
Oxted  Village,  which  lies  some  three  miles  to  the 
south,  the  train  passing  through  the  hills  in  a  tunnel 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

The  day  was  bright  with  full  sunshine,  and  as  I 
had  chosen  a  morning  train,  the  flowers  were  out  at 
their  best,  including  Mr.  "Jack  Go-to-bed  at  noon," 
which  was  bearing  not  only  its  large  yellow  flowers 
but  also  its  seeds,  which  no  doubt  are  used  by  the 
fairies  for  their  "  July  weex  ’’  when  they  have  their 
grand  tournament  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 
Marden  Park  used  to  be  the  breeding  establishment 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hume  Webster,  and  it  was  at  his 
sale  just  two  years  ago  that  a  Derby  winner,  George 
Frederick,  was  knocked  down  for  the  petty  sura  of 
fio  guineas. 

The  path  to  Oxted  runs  along  the  side  of  the  line 
till  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  is  reached,  and  here  I 
picked  the  Wild  Carrot  just  coming  into  bloom,  with 
its  beautiful  fern-like  leaves,  and  Timothy  Grass 
with  blue  anthers,  which  made  it  quite  a  striking 
object.  The  Dove's-foot  Geranium  was  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  shone  out  brightly  amidst  the  Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  there  is  a  foot¬ 
path  leading  to  the  rifle  butts,  and  here  the  flowers 


began  to  assume  greater  importance 'jon''account  of 
their  size,  colouring  and  perhaps  rariety.  The  Sweet 
Marjoram  was  just  beginning  to  flower.  This  is 
one  of  the  plants  to  which  our  forebears  attributed 
wonderful  health-bringing  qualities,  and  was  used  by 
them  in  swete  powders,  swete  bags,  and  swete  wash¬ 
ing  waters,  as  well  as  for  physicke  to  comfort  the 
outward  members  of  the  bodie  and  the  inward  also. 
The  language  and  the  spelling  are  culled  from  one 
of  our  most  venerated  herbalists. 

The  path  followed  up  the  hill  by  the  side  of  the 
tunnel,  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  the  large 
air  holes,  and  on  the  debris  which  had  been  taken 
out  I  found  many  very  large  snail  shells,  yellowish 
in  colour,  and  of  the  diameter  of  from  one  to  two 
inches.  I  know  not  if  these  were  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
but  I  never  came  across  a  living  snail  that  inhabited 
so  grand  or  painted  a  palace.  On  these  heaps  was 
growing  the  Vipers  Bugloss,  a  stately  plant  and  well 
worthy  of  naturalization  in  gardens,  growing  as  it 
does  some  four  feet  high  in  the  two  chief  stems,  and 
sending  out  smaller  flowering  stems  at  a  distance  of 
two  feet  all  around — a  king  or  queen  encircled  by 
the  court.  The  flowers  too,  are  useful  for  "cup," 
though  on  this  particular  day,  however  conspicuous 
the  flower  was,  the  cup  was  even  more  so  by  its 
absence. 

In  the  wood  close  by  the  Wood  Spurge  was  grow¬ 
ing  under  the  Beech  trees,  a  strange  looking  plant, 
like  a  perfect  little  tree,  out  of  which  grows  from  the 
root  a  fine  branch  of  flowers  larger  than  the  little 
tree  itself.  Here  too,  I  found  the  Rest  Harrow, 
with  its  large,  pink,  pea-like  flowers,  another  flower 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  were  it  not  for  its 
spreading  propensities,  which  would  render  it,  as  its 
name  implies,  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  plant 
I  found  was  without  spines.  Here  too,  was  the 
Wild  Mignonette,  scentless,  though  prettier,  as  a 
flower,  than  the  cultivated  variety.  Close  by  the 
Salad  Burnet  was  showing  its  crimson-pink  brushes  ; 
its  leaves  are  very  beautifully  cut,  and  would  be  of 
good  service  for  decoration.  They  taste  very  like 
Cucumber,  and  were  eaten  in  salad  in  times  gone  by, 
hence  its  name.  At  no  great  distance  I  found  our 
only  member  of  the  Cucumber  family,  the  Red 
Bryony,  flowering  in  great  luxuriance.  I  did  not, 
however  choose  either  of  these  plants  as  a  substitute 
for  Improved  Telegraph  at  lunch  when  I  returned 
home. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  most  striking  flower  I 
met  with  was  the  Black  Mullein.  This  and  an  allied 
kind  which  may  have  been  the  Moth  Mullein,  was 
blooming  most  plentifully  on  all  sides.  Growing 
about  three  feet  in  height  it  would  be  an  admirable 
garden  flower,  and  I  find  that  it  lasts  well  as  a  cut 
flower,  the  stems  I  gathered  continuously  opening 
fresh  blooms.  The  Teazle  was  here,  too,  in  bloom, 
an  insect  killer  though  not  an  insect  eater.  The 
Field  Scabious  was  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
close  by — so  close  that  the  flowers  were  intermingled 
— were  the  flower-heads  of  the  Round  Rampion.  I 
certainly  should  have  taken  them  (wrongly)  for  the 
young  flowers  of  the  Scabious  had  it  not  been  that  I 
have  a  plant  in  the  garden  exactly  like  it.  The 
Basil  Thyme,  a  common  Basil,  was  frequently  to  be 
met  with. 

The  height  of  the  bills  here  is  about  850  ft.,  and 
then  comes  a  deep  depression  allowing  of  fresh  air 
holes  being  driven  for  the  tunnel,  and  here  are  the 
rifle  butts.  The  land  here  is  common  or  Heath  land, 
with  the  sweet-smelling  Wild  Thyme  growing,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  woodland  which  bounds  it,  the 
Rock  Rose  was  growing  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Here  I  came  across  a  Ring  Snake  with  a  beautiful 
golden  collar,  showing  up  very  prominently  against 
its  olive-grey  skin.  I  was  walking  in  shoes,  so 
I  ran.  How  strong  is  prejudice!  for  I  might  just  as 
well  have  caught  it  and  brought  home  for  my  little 
boys  to  play  with,  and  bring  up  as  a  pet.  What  a 
lovely  flower  is  the  Centaury,  blooming  in  the  sun 
with  its  delicate  pink  flowers.  Here  I  was 
surrounded  by  them. 

As  I  neared  the  southern  portion  of  the  hills,  I 
picked  the  Clustered  Bell-flower,  hitherto  only  known 
to  me  as  a  garden  plant.  The  path  gradually 
ascends  until  all  of  a  sudden  the  view  to  the  south 
breaks  forth.  If  it  be  for  this  view  alone  I  would 
advise  anyone  to  undertake  this  country  walk.  On 
the  descent,  I  found  the  Opium  Poppy,  the  Sanfoin 
and  the  Black  Horehound,  the  latter  showing  that  j 
had  again  neared  the  dusty  roads  and  dwelling  houses. 
The  road  leads  past  St.  Mary’s  Church,  at  Oxted, 
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with  its  fine  old  square  tower,  and  such  enthusiasm 
as  I  had  left,  for  I  am  unaccustomed  to  a  rough 
country  walk,  was  again  lit  up  hy  a  talk  with  the 
genial  station  master  at  Oxted,  and  the  superinten- 
dant  at  the  hook-stall,  who  is  a  keen  lover  of  flowers, 
for  they  informed  me  that  the  bee  and  the  butterfly 
Orchis  were  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  on  the  level 
ground  of  the  railway  and  its  slopes,  betwixt  the 
station  and  the  southern  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  so 
next  year  I  hope  to  take  the  same  walk  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. — J .  C.  Stogdon,  Inglenook,  Bellaggio. 

- - 

FLOWER  GARDENING  AT 

OLYMPIA. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Directors  of  Olympia  to 
provide,  in  connection  with  their  huge  establishment 
at  Kensington,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  promenades  to  be  found  in  London,  and  they 
have  succeeded  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated  a  few  months  ago.  The  space 
utilised  last  year  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  extent, 
and  the  promenade  now  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  building.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Directors  the  space  at  command  is  much 
restricted,  but  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  got  over  at 
no  distant  date,  for  there  is  the  will  and  means  to 
extend  the  boundary  wherever  the  land  is  available. 
Still,  it  is  astonishing  what  has  been  done  already, 
and  how  much  the  promenade  is  enjoyed,  for  a 
narrow  roadway  has  been  converted  into  a  thing  of 
beauty.  A  fine  screen  of  Lombardy  Poplars,  400  in 
number,  has  been  planted  round  the  boundary  fence, 
backed  up  with  Ivies  and  other  climbers,  and  in 
front  of  this  a  serpentine  border  has  been  made  the 
entire  length,  edged  with  turf  and  raised  well  above 
the  pathway.  A  similar  design  is  also  carried  out 
on  the  opposite,  or 'building  side,  with  the  addition 
of  admirably  executed  bits  of  rockwork,  waterfalls, 
and  tanks  for  aquatics.  The  backs  of  both  borders 
have  been  very  tastefully  planted  with  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens,  and  deciduous  things  of  a  bright  and  orna¬ 
mental  character,  while  the  immediate  front  is  of 
course  ablaze  with  bedding  plants  of  all  descriptions 
kept  in  exceedingly  neat  trim  by  the  able  gardener 
in  charge,  Mr.  Dick.  Here  and  there  the  walls  of 
the  buildings  have  been  covered  with  virgin  cork, 
with  "  pockets  ”  literally  running  over  with  floral 
beauty,  and  in  picturesquely  contrived  grottoes  the 
splashing  of  the  waters  makes  refreshing  music  for 
the  ears  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  daily  flocking 
to  the  wonderful  show. 

The  illumination  of  the  grounds  has  been  carried 
out  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  whole  is  a  perfect  harmony  of  crys¬ 
tal  devices  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  Oriental 
nature  of  the  exhibition,  and  is  in  itself  a  great 
attraction.  A  series  of  crystal  arcades,  illuminated 
by  gas,  converge  to  the  centres,  in  which  are  flower¬ 
beds  and  fountains,  surmounted  by  resplendent 
temples  of  crystal  work,  each,  when  illuminated, 
conveying  the  impression  that  it  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  set  with  innumerable  sparkling  gems.  The 
gorgeous  structure  at  the  eastern  end,  which  affords 
protection  as  it  were  to  a  splendid  bed  of  single 
Begonias,  is  a  new  and  magnificent  setting  for  these 
gems  of  the  flower  garden.  Another  large  circular 
bed  of  double  Begonias  is  also  a  grand  feature,  but 
the  great  attraction  for  the  multitude  is  a  circular 
carpet  bed,  13  ft.  in  diameter,  most  neatly  carried 
out  in  a  design  of  Turkish  crescents, and  stars  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a  gigantic  floral  Peacock, 
measuring  9  ft.  6  in.  in  length  from  its  beak  to  the 
tip  of  its  expansive  tail,  and  as  a  bit  of  designing 
and  artistic  colouring,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
plants  e(nployed,  it  is  surprisingly  well  done.  We  may, 
or  we  may  not,  care  for  such  things,  but  we  can 
admire  the  cleverness  of  the  work,  and  certain  it  is 
that  while  it  may  not  hit  the  taste  of  those  who  see 
the  greatest  beauty  in  a  Turnip  field,  and  find  the 
great  enjoyment  of  their  lives  in  a  bunch  of  weeds, 
it  is  an  attraction  for  “  the  general,”  and  a  less 
harmful  one  than  some  others.  The  Peacock  has, 
indeed,  already  “  caught  on  ”  ;  and  rumour  has  it  that 
it  has  already  begun  to  lay,  and  may  prove  a 
veritable  "oof-bird”  to  the  establishment.  The 
pendant  crystals  stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze  give 
forth  sounds  that  seem  to  fill  the  gardens  with 
quaint  and  curious  melody.  At  the  western  end  will 
be  found  a  series  of  magnificent  Turkish  arches  in 
crystal  work  supported  hy  columns.  On  each 
column  is  a  glittering  device  in  crystal  of  a  Turkish 


lantern  surmounted  with  a  copper  capital,  each 
reflecting  the  rays  of  light  and  producing  a  wondrous 
dazzling  effect.  The  arches  are  connected  on  either 
side  by  means  of  gas  rails,  and  from  each  are 
suspended  ornamented  crystal  devices  of  crescent 
shape,  and  connected  by  means  of  chain  of  the  same 
material,  from  which  are  suspended  some  400  hang¬ 
ing  baskets  of  plants,  the  whole  creating  an  effect 
when  illuminated  at  night  which  is  singularly  novel 
and  pleasing.  We  should  not  omit  to  add  that  the 
work  of  constructing  and  planting  the  garden  was 
intrusted  by  the  directors  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  who  have  given  them  complete  satisfaction  ; 
and  for  Mr.  Bick,  the  Company's  gardener,  it  is  but 
just  we  should  add  that  high  praise  should  be 
accorded  to  him  for  the  exceeding  neatness  which 
he  constantly  maintains  under  circumstances  which 
would  try  the  temper  of  a  horticultural  saint. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  loth  inst.,  the  following  subjects  were  certifi¬ 
cated  according  to  merit:— 

Rubus  japonica  tricolor. — The  variegation  of 
this  recent  importation  is  well  marked  and  beautiful 
when  the  plant  is  seen  in  good  form.  The  leaves  are 
small,  and  vary  from  ovate  to  cordate  and  three- 
lobed,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  and  are  variously 
variegated  with  white,  or  often  wholly  white  with 
red  petioles  and  ribs.  At  some  distance  the  plant 
strongly  resembles  'Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  and 
is  very  effective.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Lilium  Thumbergianum  Horsmani.— The  habit  of 
L.  Thunbergianum  is  very  dwarf,  varying,  as  a  rule, 
from  6  in.  to  12  in.,  and  bearing  one  to  six  or  more 
flowers  on  the  top.  They  are  large  and  widely 
spread,  and  in  this  desirable  new  variety  are  dark 
crimson  almost  hiding  the  crimson  spots.  The 
correct  name  of  this  showy  garden  Lily  should  be 
Lilium  elegans  cruentum.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

SoNERiLLA  Mrs.  H.  Walter. — This  and  several 
others  were  obtained  by  the  crossing  of  S.  orientalis 
with  S.  Henderson!  elegans.  The  large  leaves  are 
ovate-elliptic,  cordate  at  the  base,  olive-green,  and 
thickly  marked  all  over  with  oval  or  circular,  grey 
spots.  It  is  a  showy  plant,  robust,  and  evidently 
easily  grown.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Calochortus  venustus  Vesta. — The  stems  ot 
this  strong-growing  Mariposa  Lily  attain  a  height 
of  3  ft.,  producing  large  and  showy  flowers  of  a 
creamy-white,  except  the  base  of  the  segments, 
which  are  yellow  with  a  large  brown  eye-like  spot. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Calochortus  venustus  purpurascsns. — -The 
three  inner  segments  of  most  of  the  Calochorti  are 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
flower.  In  this  case  the  outer  face  is  of  a  deep 
purple,  but  the  inner  one  is  white,  splashed  with 
purple  at  the  base,  and  having  a  large,  brownish- 
crimson  blotch  belo  V  the  middle.  It  is  a  bold  and 
showy  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  G. 
F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Coker  Court  var. — The 
Bougainvilleas  owe  their  beauty  to  the  three  large 
bracts  surrounding  the  small  flowers.  In  this  case  the 
bracts  are  of  a  rich,  dark  majenta  purple,  uniform  in 
tone,  and  make  the  ordinary  form  look  pale  hy  com¬ 
parison.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  W.  R.  Hall, 
Esq.  (gardener.  Air.  S.  Kidley),  Coker  Court,  Yeovil. 

Carnation  Winifred. — The  flowers  of  this  new 
border  variety  are  of  a  rich  shade  of  salmon  with 
slightly  incurved  petals,  the  outer  of  which  are  the 
broadest.  They  are  of  a  large  size,  bold,  showy  and 
suitable  for  border  culture.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  AI.  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr. 
Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes. 

Clematis  Lady  Ashcombe. — The  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  variety  are  large  and  single,  with  six 
roundly  rhomboid,  much  imbricate  soft  blue  or 
mauve  sepals.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  Dorking. 

Sweet  Pea  Salopian.— The  standard  of  this 
variety  is  dark  crimson  and  variously  netted  and 
shaded  with  a  metallic  blue  colour  that  is  difficult  to 
describe.  The  wings  are  crimson-scarlet.  Award  of 
Alerit.  Exhibited  by  Air.  H.  Eckford,  Wem. 

Sweet  Pea  Countess  of  Powis. — The  flowers  of 


this  sort  are  large  and  rich  rose,  prominently  netted 
and  fragrant.  The  standard  is  shaded  with  scarlet. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Air.  FI.  Eckford. 

Chrysanthemu.m  maximum  AIaurice  Prichard. 
— In  this  we  have  a  seedling  from  C.  maximum  with 
lanceolate,  deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  in  the  type  with  broader  imbrica¬ 
ting  white  rays  surrounding  a  bold,  yellow  disc. 

'Pentstemon  Jean  Mace. — The  size  of  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  is  a  great  feature  in  their 
favour.  The  tube  and  lamina  on  both  surfaces  are 
bright  crimson-scarlet,  the  latter  being  very  large. 
The  conspicuous  white  throat  is  white  with  a  few 
streaks  of  red.  It  is  a  bold  and  showy  flower. 
Award  of  Alerit.  Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Begonia  Lord  Dunraven. — The  blooms  of  this 
tuberous  variety  are  large  and  double  with  very 
broad,  crimson-scarlet,  slightly  wavy  petals, 
arranged  round  a  single  centre.  Award  of  Alerit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

Neatness. — Here  again  the  flowers  are  double 
but  moderate  in  size,  very  neat,  and  rich  scarlet 
with  the  wavy  and  crisped  petals  arranged  in  one 
rosette  like  a  miniature  Hollyhock.  The  leaves 
are  a’so  small  and  olive-green.  Award  of  Alerit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Laing's  Fringed  White. — The  blooms 
in  this  instance  are  single,  and  of  great  size  with 
broad,  rounded,  rather  deeply  fringed,  pure  white 
petals.  The  fringed  character  of  the  flowers  consti¬ 
tutes  a  new  type  from  which  others  of  the  same  class 
may  be  bred.  Award  of  Alerit.  Exhibited  by  Alessrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

- - 

RAYLESS  VIOLAS. 

Last  week,  a  large  boxful  of  rayless  Violas,  or  tufted 
Pansies,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  was  sent  us 
by  Dr.  Stuart,  Hillside,  Chirnside,  N:B.  The  range 
of  variation  in  blue,  yellow,  and  white  varieties, 
is  now  extremely  great  and  bewildering  to  those  who, 
at  a  casual  glance,  would  like  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Viola  specialists,  but  particularly  enthu¬ 
siasts,  can  readily  distinguish  forms  with  the  slightest 
variation  in  a  shade  of  colour,  particularly  if  they  see 
the  plants  growing,  or  have  them  under  their  care. 
Those  who  are  less  acquainted  with  them,  and  who 
desire  to  commence  their  cultivation  would  have 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  best,  or  what  they  would 
consider  as  such.  Where  all  are  so  good,  we  cannot 
see  that  any  particular  one  is  the  best ;  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  and  for  selection 
accordingly.  If  the  would-be  cultivator  desires 
varieties  of  a  particular  shade  of  colour,  he  may 
either  select  them  for  himself  or  allow  the  raiser  to 
do  so.  By  commencing  with  a  few  varieties  he  can 
then  go  on  from  change  to  change,  seeking  greater 
advances  along  any  given  line,  whether  for  size,  habit, 
or  colour.  This  he  will  be  able  to  do  as  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  beautiful  race  of  Violas  grows.  The 
purest  white  variety  sent  us  was  Vestal,  a  circular 
and  very  chaste  flower  indeed,  and  of  medium  size. 
In  a  bunch  of  seedling  flowers  of  this  year,  we  noted 
something  very  closely  identical  with  Vestal.  Some 
had  a  larger  golden  blotch  at  the  eye,  and  others  had 
a  pale  sulphur  tint  approaching  that  of  Sylvia, 
Sylvia’s  Rival,  and  others  of  that  class.  Virgo  was 
a  beautiful  round  flower,  but  with  a  sulphur  tint  com¬ 
pared  with  Vestal ;  yet  it  would  be  correctly  classed 
amongst  the  Whites.  Christiania  was  larger  than 
the  last  with  a  golden  blotch  extending  a  short  way 
down  from  the  eye.  A  seedling  of  this  year,  and 
named  Snowflake  was  in  the  way  of  Snowdrift,  and 
owing  to  a  faint  blush  of  lavender  on  the  back  looked 
like  very  fine  linen  that  had  heen  washed  with  indigo 
to  bleach  it.  A  miniature  named  Picotee  is  suitable 
for  bouquets,  and  is  now  pretty  well  known. 

The  yellow  varieties  sent  were  moderately  numerous, 
A  good  one  of  this  year  had  a  golden  lip  and  some¬ 
what  paler  upper  petals.  A  paler  one,  named  Leezie 
Lindsay,  (1894)  certainly  handsome,  but  the 

gold  on  the  lip  formed  a  large  blotch  ;  the  rest  was 
uniform  clear  yellow.  Airs.  Primrose  was  of  a  soft 
primrose  with  a  large,  almost  orange  blotch  on  the 
lip.  Primrose  Queen  was  of  a  uniform  primrose, 
except  the  eye.  The  richest  of  the  yellows  was  a 
miniature  named  Gold  Crest  (1894)  and  w’as  nearly  of 
a  uniform  golden  yellow . 

The  blue  sorts  were  very  numerous,  the  richest  of 
the  large  types  being  simply  named  (1894). 
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Waterloo,  (1S94)  was  of  a  soft  indigo  blue  tint  with 
dark  veins.  Border  Witch,  pale  blue  with  a  white 
centre  and  white  streaks,  was  typical  of  certain 
others,  to  wit  Ella  Russell  (1894),  Belladonna  (1894), 
and  Miss  Amy  Lumsdame  (1894),  differing  in  the 
smaller  size  of  the  blooms,  and,  in  some  cases,  having 
a  golden  blotch  on  the  lip.  All  were  charming  in 
their  way.  Florizel  {1894)  had  lilac  flowers  shot  with 
blue  veins,  and  was  large. 

Several  of  them  were  intermediate  in  size  making 
it  diflScult  to  determine  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
large  or  miniature  type ;  in  fact  the  distinction  is 
very  much  broken  down  by  many  of  the  varieties. 
Blush  Queen  ischaiming  and  now  well  known.  A 
miniature  named  Dark  Blue  (1894)  ^^.d  oblong, 
beautiful  dark  flowers,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  an 
unnamed  one  of  the  Blue  Gown  type.  Queen  of  the 
Year  (1894),  was  a  pleasing  light  blue  with  a  white 
blotch  round  the  eye.  Hillside  Beauty  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  sky  blue  with  a  small  golden  blotch  extending 
down  from  the  eye.  A  pleasing  soft  mauve  was 
Douglas  Gordon  (1894).  Queen  (1894),  was  one  or 
two  shades  paler.  Belladonna,  No.  3,  was  white 
with  a  broad  pale  sky  blue  border.  Rosea  Pallida 
(1894)  was  of  the  softest  rosy  lilac  with  darker  veins, 
and  being  a  moderately  large  one,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  included  amongst  the  large  type,  but  was  hardly 
larger  than  .Blush  Queen,  but  several  shades  darker. 
Blush  Beauty  (1894),  was  a  shade  darker  than  the 
latter  but  had  not  the  blotch  on  the  lip.  Most  or  all 
of  the  above  varieties'  were  more  or  less  distinctly 
and  sweetly  scented — a  circumstance  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  charming  strain  of  rayless  Violas. 
The  dwarf  and  tufted  habit  of  a  great  many  of  them 
which  we  have  seen  is  another  great  recommendation 
for  bedding  and  edging  purposes. 

THE  CABBAGE. 

Next  to  the  Potato  this  is  the  most  generally  grown 
of  Vegetables.  The  poor  man  with  his  allotment 
prides  himself  upon  the  size  he  can  grow  them  to, 
while  the  private  gardener,  who  has  to  supply  the 
table  with  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  vegetables 
he  can  raise,  is  content  with  quite  a  different  pro¬ 
duction  to  that  of  the  allotment  holder,  or  to  what 
may  constantly  be  seen  in  the  greengrocers’  shops. 
That  the  taste  fcr  small  Cabbages  is  spreading 
among  those  dependent  upon  the  retailer  for  their 
supplies  we  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing, 
for  some  will  readily  pay  more  for  a  small  well- 
hearted  Cabbage  than  for  the  usual  monsters.  Our 
own  ideal  is  never  to  send  them  to  table  of  larger 
size  than  can  be  served  up  whole.  At  the  same  time 
the  many  w'ill  be  better  pleased  for  some  time  to 
come  with  those  of  larger  growth.  The  thrifty 
housewife  likes  plenty  for  her  money.  There  are 
those  who  affect  to  dispise  the  Cabbage  because  it 
is  so  common,  but  in  my  estimation  a  well-grown 
Cabbage  when  at  its  best  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
second  to  any  vegetable  grown. 

When  the  broadcast  system  of  sowing  in  beds  is 
carried  out,  the  beds  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
4  ft.  in  width  in  order  to  avoid  pressing  them  with 
hand  or  foot  when  weeding  or  watering  them.  If 
dry  weather  prevails  at  sowing  time,  well  water  the 
beds  previous  to  sowing  the  seed  and  scatter  the 
seed  thinly  enough  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pricking 
out  into  beds,  which  causes  extra  labour  and  retards 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  By  sowing  thinly  time 
will  be  saved  and  a  sturdy  hsalthy  stock  of  plants 
will  be  secured  much  superior  to  those  which  have 
been  drawn  up  in  a  thickly  sown  bed  and  afterwards 
pricked  out.  This  is  a  simple  matter  in  which  the 
market  men  often  steal  a  march  on  private  growers, 
who  it  may  be  from  want  of  space  and  the  necessity 
of  netting  almost  all  seeds  of  the  Brassica  family  to 
keep  off  the  greenfinches  which  abound  in  some 
localities  leads  to  the  sowing  of  this  and  other  kinds 
of  seeds  rather  too  thick  for  the  well-being  of  the 
plants,  and  necessitates  pricking  them  off  into  beds, 
so  that  they  have  one  check  more  to  their  growth 
than  the  market  grower  often  gives  his.  He  sows 
thinly,  keeps  them  free  from  weeds  by  the  use  of 
their  handy  crooked  hand  hoes,  so  that  by  the  time 
his  ground  is  ready  the  plants  are  dwarf  and  have 
more  stamina  in  them  than  those  which  have  gone 
through  a  coddling  process,  and  will  more  readily 
take  a  fresh  hold  of  the  soil  and  withstand  drought 
to  an  extent  which  will  kill  drawn  up  sappy  plants. 

In  all  likelihood,  too,  they  will  produce  well-hearted 
Cabbages  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  those 


which  have  gone  through  the  choking  process 
described,  although  of  the  same  variety  and  sown 
the  same  date,  a  result  largely  due  to  the  difference 
received  when  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  most  general  time  of  sowing  for  the  main 
crop  is  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  July. 
Those  sown  at  the  earlier  date  sometimes  prove  too 
forward,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better  to  either 
make  two  sowings  or  sow  at  the  latter  date.  A 
sowing  during  the  earlier  part  of  August,  including 
red  Cabbage  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  all  the 
winter,  will  often  be  of  service  in  making  good 
losses  among  those  planted  out  in  autumn,  and  those 
planted  from  this  sowing  in  the  spring  will  prolong 
the  time,  during  which  fresh  young  Cabbages  can 
be  cut.  It  occasionally  happens  that  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn 
sown  ones  are  lost.  When  this  occurs  a  sowing 
should  be  made  in  gentle  heat  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  handle 
they  may  be  pricked  off  in  warm  frames  and 
gradually  hardened  off.  We  have  practised  the 
pricking  off  of  this  sowing  into  shallow  boxes,  the 
same  as  are  so  extensively  used  for  cuttings,  and  found 
it  a  most  convenient  method,  as  they  can  be  placed 
almost  anywhere  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat,  and 
when  established  can  be  placed  outside,  where 
temporary  shelter  can  be  given  if  required.  Another 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  boxes  can  be 
carried  out  at  planting  time  to  the  spot  chosen  and 
a  few  plants  removed  for  planting  as  required.  This 
results  in  the  saving  of  many  young  fibres  which 
would  otherwise  perish. 

A  sowing  made  in  March  or  the  early  part  of  April 
will  throw  a  crop  of  nice  sweet  Cabbage  when  those 
from  the  autumn  sowing  will  have  deteriorated  in 
quality.  Some  sow  almost  every  month  in  the  year, 
but  this  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  the  same  time  to  se¬ 
cure  them  at  their  best  more  frequent  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ings  are  necessary  than  is  commonly  the  case.  The 
main  crop  may  be  planted  out  any  time  from  the 
close  of  September  till  November.  The  ground  for 
this  crop  cannot  be  made  too  rich,  and  ought  to  be 
well  dug.  The  distance  apart  at  which  to  plant 
them  must  be  regulated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  varied  varieties  grown  ;  the  smaller  kinds  from 
I  ft.  to  ft.  each  way,  the  larger  from  2J  ft.  to 
3  ft.  It  is  a  good  plan  where  space  is  limited  to 
plant  double  the  thickness  required  and  remove 
every  ether  plant  for  use  as  bunched  greens  before 
overcrowding  takes  place.  If  the  young  greens 
from  the  old  stalks,  which  shoot  out  after  the 
Cabbage  is  cut,  are  required,  leave  the  side  leaves 
on  about  a  week,  as  the  after  growths  will  be  stronger 
than  if  the  stems  are  denuded  of  leaves  at  the  time 
of  cutting.  Many  leave  these  old  stems,  which  will 
often  throw  small  hearted  Cabbages,  which  are 
often  of  great  use,  and  the  old  stems  will  yield  a 
supply  of  greens  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Like  every  other  cultivated  crop,  the  Cabbage  is 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  various  insects.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  white  butterflies  often  during  the 
summer  render  the  crops  almost  worthless,  and 
various  remedies  are  recommended,  such  as  syring¬ 
ing  with  solutions  of  soft  soap,  lime,  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  Our  own  plan  has  been,  if  they  are  badly 
affected  at  a  time  when  other  vegetables  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  to  cut  them  all  over  and  either  burn  or  bury  the 
lot,  caterpillars  and  all.  This  is  a  drastic  remedy, 
but  certainly  the  best  we  know  of.  The  Cabbage 
moths,  Mameotra  brassica  andM.  oleracea,  often  do 
great  damage,  and  killing  the  moths  or  hand-picking 
the  caterpillars  must  be  resorted  to.  M.  brassica 
has  often  given  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  During  one 
season  we  had  to  replant  a  large  piece  of  ground 
three  times.  As  this  foe  is  most  insidious  in  its 
operations,  working  just  below  the  surface  and  eating 
through  the  stems  of  plants,  it  must  be  searched  for 
and  destroyed.  This  entails  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  when  the  ground  is  badly  infested  with 
these  caterpillars.  The  grub  of  the  crane  fly  or 
daddy  long-legs  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and  if  any 
plants  are  found  with  the  stems  eaten  through,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  one  or  other  of  these  two  pests 
are  at  work. 

The  Gall  Weevil  which  produces  the  white  swelling 
on  the  roots  of  Cabbage  and  all  the  other  allied 
plants  generally  known  as  Ambury,  might,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  often  kept  down  if  more  care  were  taken  to 
remove  the  swelling,  and  destroying  the  maggots  in 
them  at  planting  time.  Another  destructive  insect 
is  the  larvae  of  a  fly  which  eats  its  way  through  the 


stem,  and  in  bad  cases  will  destroy  a  plot.  These 
are  all  most  destructive  enemies,  but  frequent 
changes  of  ground  and  dressings  of  salt,  scot,  and 
other  artificial  manures  will  materially  assist  in 
keeping  them  at  bay.  Clubbing  in  many  gardens  is 
most  troublesome,  and  owing  to  the  frequency  these 
crops  have  to  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  most 
difificult  to  deal  with.  We  have  known  a  puddle  of 
red-lead  used,  as  a  preventative.  This  was  made 
with  a  mixture  of  clay,  and  the  plants  well  dressed 
with  it  at  planting  time,  and  I  think  from  what  I 
saw  of  it  that  those  who  have  to  contend  with  club 
among  Cabbage  and  other  like  crops  will  do  well  to 
give  it  a  trial.  A  dressing  of  gas  lime  put  on  and 
dug  in  some  time  before  planting  is  often  of  service, 
and  will  assist  in  clearing  the  soil  of  insect  pests. 

As  regards  varieties,  we  have  found  for  small 
Cabbages  nothing  better  than  Ellam’s  Dwarf 
Early  and  Little  Pixie;  for  larger  kinds,  Enfield 
Market,  Early  Rainham  (a  great  favourite  with 
market  men),  Atkinson’s  Matchless,  and  Daniel’s 
Defiance,  but  many  seedsman  have  selections  of 
their  own  which  often,  when  tried  on  the  chance  of 
their  being  something  fresh,  prove  to  be  new  in  the 
name  only. —  W.  B.  G. 

- -I—"  ■  ■ 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Summer  Outing. 

The  third,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended, 
the  best,  summer  meeting  this  vigorous  Society  has 
held,  took  place  last  week,  when  members  and 
friends  to  the  number  of  over  fifty  set  out  for  a  long 
drive  through  some  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  that 
even  flowery  Devon  can  boast.  Leaving  Exeter  at 
breakfast-time  and  travelling  in  well-appointed  four- 
horse  brakes,  a  drive  of  an  hour,  passing  through  the 
village  of  Alphington — from  the  church  tower  of  which 
was  hung,  by  the  rebels,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  in 
the  aisle  of  which  there  lies  ■'  three  twins,”  who 
damped  off  early  in  life’s  career — the  picturesque 
estate  of  Haldon  was  reached.  Here,  alas,  was 
evidence  of  absenteeism  and  the  accompanying 
neglect.  Lord  Haldon  not  having  resided  there  for 
many  years.  The  property  has  lately  been  bought 
by  T.  B.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Cornish  family  of 
bankers,  and  as  Mr.  Bolitbo  is  likely  to  reside  there, 
the  place  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  assume  a  happier 
aspect.  Mr.  Field,  the  head-gardener,  conducted 
the  party  round  the  place  and  proved  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  guide.  Among  the  interesting  objects  noted 
were  some  fine  Oaks.  The  Cork  Oak,  10  ft.  in  girth 
and  10  ft.  clear  in  the  stem  ;  an  English  Oak  with 
a  clean  bole  of  20  ft.  and  a  girth  of  18  ft. ;  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera,  65  ft.;  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  16  ft. 
in  girth  and  18  ft.  clear  in  the  stem  ;  fine  examples 
of  the  Weeping  Ash,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  deciduous 
Cypress,  Arbutus,  Pinus  nobilis,  and  other  good 
conifers.  On  the  lawn  was  a  fine  plant  of  Chamae- 
rops  excelsa  in  flower,  some  beds  bordered  with 
variegated  ground  Elder,  and  a  fine  big  clump  of 
Eryngium  Bourgatti.  Near  the  ditch  in  the 
shrubbery  were  some  bits  of  Gunnera  scabra. 
Mounting  the  hill  by  the  Eelvidere  tower,  one  of 
the  grandest  panoramic  views  to  be  seen  in  England 
opened  out.  Here  was  a  wealth  of  w’oods  all 
around,  with  the  estuary  of  the  Exe  glistening  to  the 
right,  the  city  of  Exeter  at  our  feet,  the  ancient  forest 
of  Dartmoor  stretching  to  the  horizon  in  front,  and 
the  sheltered  coombes  and  valleys  of  South  Devon 
behind  us,  while  here  and  there  bright  patches  of 
purple  heather  lightened  up  the  landscape  and  made 
it  a  veritable  pixyland 

A  drive  of  an  hour  along  the  ridge  of  Haldon  Hill 
and  sweeping  along  the  avenues  and  woodland  drives 
brought  us  to  Whiteway  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Morley.  The  heartiest  of 
Devonshire  welcomes  was  given  to  the  party,  and  in 
the  dining-room  a  bounteous  lunch  was  prepared  for 
the  visitors.  On  behalf  of  the  gardeners,  Mr.  Andrew 
Hope  (Hony.  Sec.),  who  presided,  expressed  the  deep 
appreciation  of  all  present  for  Lady  Morley’s  hand¬ 
some  hospitality.  The  Dowager's  health  was  drunk 
with  much  enthusiasm.  Lady  Katherine  Parker  ex¬ 
hibited  a  rare  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals  and 
some  of  the  old  family  paintings  and  illuminated 
books  from  the  library.  Mr.  Nanscawen,  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  head-gardener  conducted  the  guests 
through  the  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  gardens  in 
whicti  are  some  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  are  five  grand  examples  of  the  flowering  Ash, 
some  of  them  running  60  to  70  ft.  in  height.  Ailan- 
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thus  glandulosa,  65  ft.,  Fagus  purpurea,  Arbutus 
Unedo,  Magnolia  conspicua  and  M.  Exoniensis, 
Quercus  suber,  Q.  Exoniensis  and  other  fine  trees. 
Bambusa  Metake,  20  ft.,  Arundinaria  falcata  15  ft., 

Eulalias,Ilex  Shepherdii.Eleagnus  japonica  variegata, 

Tilia  argentea  pendula  and  many  others  were  noted 
in  passing.  Of  Spiraeas  many  varieties  were  shown, 
also  a  fine  Gunnera,  scabra  with  a  huge  cone  and 
some  rare  specimens  (in  flower),  of  Lilium  giganteum, 
with  its  cabbage-like  foliage.  In  the  Alpine  garden 
or  "  Goyle  ”  were  some  good  things.  Among  others^ 
we  noted  Romneya  Coulteri,  Geranium  aconitifolium, 
Veronica  Kilephifolia,  Cyananthus  lobatus,  Draba 
tridentata,  Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  glacialis,  D.  sangui¬ 
neus,  D.  cinnabarinus  Scabiosa  Parnassi,  Campanula 
specularoides  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  (Edel¬ 
weiss),  and  scores  of  others,  all  as  happy  as  could 
be.  Apparently,  Mr.  Nanscawen  knows  how  to  treat 
these  ticklish  customers,  and  they  know  when  they 
are  well  off,  for  they  were  all  doing  uncommonly  well. 
In  the  houses  were  some  well-grown  Orchids, 
Gloriosas,  Bougainvilleas, Crotons,  and  Palms,  while 
outside,  on  the  end  wall,  Tropaeolum  speciosum  was 
as  gay  as  it  can  be  seen  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Time  being  pressing  an  unwilling  departure  was 
made  from  this  interesting  and  hospitable  mansion  for 
the  famous  Chudleigh  Rocks  and  Cavern.  A  short  halt 
here, and  we  were  again  swinging  along  forPitt  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Seale-Hayne,  M.P. 
The  first  part  of  the  programme  at  this  place  was 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Seale-Hayne’s  famous  picture 
gallery  and  art  collection.  Here  were  examples  of 
Ruysdael,  Herring,  Cuyp,  Snyders,  Cattermole,  Van 
Laar,  Kaufman,  Joseph  Vernet,  W.  Etty,  Lejeune, 
and  other  painters  of  repute,  while  engravings  by 
Hogarth,  Turner,  Rowbotham,  Prout,  and  others 
were  numerous  and  valuable.  Sculpture,  cameos, 
miniatures,  coins,  seals,  and  other  articles  of  “  virtue 
and  bigotry  ”  were  here  in  galore.  After  feasting  the 
eyes  and  the  mind,  all  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
lunch.  Having  walked  and  talked  down  the  last 
one,  lunch  number  two  was  attacked  with  true 
Devonian  energy.  Mr.  Hope,  in  appropriate  terms, 
proposed  the  Right  Hon.  member’s  health,  which 
was  warmly  received.  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  being  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  present,  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  head-gardener,  Mr.  Dawe,  gave  every  atten¬ 
tion,  and  showed  great  kindness  to  the  visitors,  con¬ 
ducting  them  through  the  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  were  duly  inspected.  From  Pitt  House  the 
drive  was  continued  to  Teignmouth.  There,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  the  holiday  makers  sat  down  to 
dinner  under  the  presidency  of  Mr,  Bartlett  (Joint 
Hon.  Sec.).  After  dinner  a  little  speechifying  was 
indulged  in,  Mr.  Mackay  replying  for  the  Society. 
The  drive  home  commenced  at  8  o'clock,  and  in  due 
course  the  "ever  faithful  ’’  city  was  reached,  ending 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day. 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  Orchids  described  hereunder,  received  certi¬ 
ficates  according  to  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  loth  inst. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Timora.  Nov.  hyb  bigen. 

This  bigeneric  hybrid  was  obtained  from  Laelia 
pumila  Dayana,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Cattleya 
Luddemanniana.  The  fusiform  pseudobulbs  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  about  4  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  seed  parent,  with  warm  rosy 
sepals.  The  oblong-ovate,  sessile  petals  are  darker 
in  colour  and  much  larger.  The  lip  has  a  purple 
tube  and  a  rich  crimson-purple  lamina  so  sharply  un¬ 
dulated  as  to  appear  lobed,  and  there  is  a  white 
blotch  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  As  a  whole,  the 
flower  is  well  defined  in  colour  and  showy.  First- 
Class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch& 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Thunia  Veitchi  superba.  Nov.  hyb. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  hybrid  of  which  T.  Veitchi, 
itself  a  hybrid,  is  one  of  the  parents.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  bright  green  and  glaucous  beneath.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  long,  pale  lilac  purple  and 
shaded  with  white.  The  narrow  basal  portion  of  the 
tube  of  the  lip  is  nearly  white,  but  the  inflated  por¬ 
tion  is  purple  and  yellow  externally.  The  rich  purple 
lamina  is  crisped  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  and 
covered  on  its  lower  half  with  lines  of  long,  buff 
yellow  fringes  which  extend  to  the  base  of  the  wider 


portion  of  the  tube.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus. 

The  beauty  of  this  species  is  well  known  ;  though 
the  flowers  are  moderate  in  size  they  are  very  pretty, 
being  white  with  a  dark  green  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  segment,  and  the  green  disc  of  the  lip  very  pro¬ 
minent.  The  long  rostellum  is  very  curious  and  pro¬ 
bably  unique  as  far  as  cultivated  plants  are  concerned. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Esq.,  Warnham  Court. 

Cattleya  Gaskeliana  Nellie.  Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  white,  the 
latter  being  crisped  at  the  edge.  The  bifid  lip  is 
white  with  a  rich  purple  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the 
lamina  ;  the  blotch  in  the  throat  is  orange  coloured. 

It  is  a  showy  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Vanda  Roeblingiana.  Nov.  sp. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  ligulate,  channelled, 
recurved  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
spreading  racemes.  The  sepals  are  spathulate, 
crimson,  and  netted  with  yellow,  the  lateral  ones 
being  wider  and  less  netted.  The  oblanceolate  petals 
are  similarly  coloured.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  of 
peculiar  shape ;  the  deeply  bifid  lamina  has  two 
lobes  shaped  like  a  cheese-cutter  with  the  points  in¬ 
curved,  and  the  edges  fringed  and  yellow,  while  the 
larger  area  is  brown  ;  the  claw  of  this  lobe  is  white 
at  the  base.  The  side  lobes  are  small,  erect,  white, 
spotted  with  purple  within  and  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  short  spur  there.  Botanical  Certificate.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  Cool  House.  — Odontoglossum  triumphans, 
and  O.  Hallii,  are  growing  freely  from  the  partly 
made  up  growths  ;  and  should  be  afforded  some  fresh 
material  for  them  to  root  into.  We  find  this  a  good 
time  for  repotting  these  particular  Odontoglossums, 
as  after  carrying  large  spikes  of  flowers  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  recu¬ 
perate  before  being  disturbed  at  the  root.  Some  of 
the  O.  crispum’s  too  that  were  in  flower  early  in  the 
year  had  better  be  attended  to  now,  for  if  left  until 
the  bulk  is  done  in  September  the  growths  would  be 
too  far  advanced  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out  with¬ 
out  damaging  a  lot  of  roots.  Should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry  the  newly  potted  plants  should  be 
placed  by  themselves  and  rather  heavily  shaded  for 
a  week  or  two. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinnerii,  now  in  flower, 
is  a  most  beautiful  Orchid,  of  easy  culture  and 
free  flowering  with  us.  There  is  not  the  variety  in 
it  that  there  is  amongst  most  Odontoglossums, 
and  only  one  that  we  know  of  which  bears  a  distinc¬ 
tive  name  is  the  one  named  Patersoni.  This  variety 
is  a  stronger  grower,  or  at  least  it  makes  longer  leaves, 
and  taller  bulbs.  The  spikes  too  are  longer,  but  of 
course  its  charm  is  in  the  flower,  which  is  very  much 
darker  than  the  type  and  is  altogether  a  desirable 
plant.  It  grows  well  in  peat  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  Sphagnum  moss,  and  crocks  mixed.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  of  rather  larger  size  than 
is  recommended  for  most  Odontoglossums.  The 
compost  must  not  be  packed  too  firmly  about  the 
plants  as  they  make  rather  large  and  fleshy  roots 
which  like  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  run.  A  rather 
shady  position  in  the  cool  house  suits  their  require¬ 
ments  well.  Water  sparingly  during  the  winter 
months  as  too  much  water  during  the  dull  season 
causes  the  roots  to  rot. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum. — This  very  beauti¬ 
ful  species  is  also  making  a  show  now,  and  like  the 
preceding  is  of  easy  culture.  We  find  it  does  best 
when  repotted  annually,  and  as  the  plants  push  up 
their  flower  spikes  with  the  young  growths,  this 
should  be  done  almost  immediately  after  the  plants 
go  out  of  bloom,  as  like  O.  citrosmum,  the  roots  are 
then  most  active. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. — This  brilliant  little 
cool  house  orchid  is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  re-panning 
or  re-basketing  as  the  case  may  be,  as  they  are  start¬ 
ing  strongly  into  growth  ;  very  little  material  about 
the  roots  is  required,  the  smaller  the  quantity  the 
better.  We  have  grown  them  for  a  number  of  years 
very  well,  suspended  close  to  the  glass  in  the 
Odontoglossom  house,  but  this  year  we  are  trying 
some  on  the  stages  and  at  present  they  certainly  look 
the  best,  but  whether  they  will  flower  so  freely  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. — C. 
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Spring  Cabbage. 

In  some  establishments  this  crop  is  an  all  important 
one,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  have  them  as  early 
as  possible.  It  is  not,  however,  by  sowing  too  soon 
that  this  aim  is  accomplished,  for  if  the  seed  be 
sown  early  on  poor  ground  the  plants  do  not  grow 
away  freely,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  bolt  after 
being  planted  out.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  have  a  quick  growth  from  the  commencement ; 
he  should  therefore  begin  with  the  seed  bed.  A 
piece  of  rich  ground  should  be  selected  on  which  to 
sow  the  seed  ;  avoid  a  south  border  on  which  fruit 
trees  are  growing,  as  these  will  draw  too  much  of 
the  moisture  out  of  the  soil  for  the  well  being  of  the 
plants.  That  from  which  the  autumn  Onions  have 
been  taken  will  be  found  very  suitable,  and  this 
having  been  dug  should  be  well  broken  up,  giving  it 
a  slight  sprinkling  afterwards  with  nitrate  of  soda  or 
superphosphate  of  lime.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  drills,  as  by  so  doing  it  is  more  evenly 
covered  than  when  scattered  broadcast  on  the 
surface,  and  is  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  birds.  When  a  quantity  have  to  be  grown  it  is 
well  to  make  two  or  three  sowings,  the  first  one 
should  only  be  small,  for  if  the  autumn  be  mild, 
followed  by  a  severe  winter  some  of  them  would 
bolt. 

For  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  about  the 
20th  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  sow  the  first 
lot ;  while  in  the  south,  from  the  28th  to  the  30th  will 
be  soon  enough.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  as  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  on  some 
soils  if  there  be  plenty  of  moisture  more  progress 
will  be  made  in  a  fortnight  than  there  would  be  on 
others  in  a  month.  The  kinds  most  suitable  for 
early  sowing  are  Ellam’s  and  Sutton’s  Flower  of 
Spring.  It  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  run  to  seed, 
even  should  the  winter  be  severe.  When  the  plants 
arc  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  at  once 
transplanted,  for  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
seed  bed  longer  would  be  an  hindrance  to  their 
progress.  If  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  got  ready  for 
them  the  first  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  get  them  put  out.  but  it  will 
be  better  to  wait  a  few  days  than  to  plant  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  such  as  we  sometimes  have  in  September. 
Before  planting,  draw  out  a  drill  3  in.  deep,  then 
along  this  dib  in  the  plants  15  in.  from  each  other. 
This  drill  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  water  from  running  away  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  have  to  resort  to  that  means  of  assisting 
progress,  and  as  a  shelter  against  rough  winds. 
These  early  rows  should  be  planted  3  ft.  apart  if  it  is 
intended  to  plant  later  and  larger  kinds  between 
them,  if,  however,  they  are  to  be  grown  alone  18  in. 
will  be  ample  distance  between  the  rows,  particularly 
for  the  former  kind. 

A  second  sowing  should  be  made  a  fortnight  after 
the  first,  and  in  this  sowing  some  of  the  larger  grow¬ 
ing  kinds  may  be  put  in,  as  there  would  be  little  fear 
of  them  going  to  seed  unless  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  planted  iS  very  poor.  When  planting,  see 
that  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  roots,  for 
if  a  cavity  be  left  they  cannot  take  held  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  make  no  progress,  being  lifted 
out  by  the  first  sharp  frost. 

In  some  places  the  larvae  of  the  crane  fly  is 
troublesome,  therefore,  a  sharp  look  out  must  be 
had  for  these  or  they  will  soon  eat  off  the  whole 
crop.  It  often  puzzled  me  how  they  got  from  one 
plant  to  another,  having  no  feet,  till  one  day  I  caught 
a  lot,  and  having  put  them  on  a  hard  walk  watched 
their  progress.  In  a  short  time  they  drew  them¬ 
selves  up  into  a  sort  of  a  ball  and  then  rolled  over 
and  over  till  they  got  to  the  edge,  when,  finding  the 
soil  was  soft,  they  commenced  to  burrow,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  have  soon  got  out  of  sight  had  I  not  have 

killed  them. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

_  - 

Coke  Dust  for  Propagating.— A  correspondent  of 
the  American  Florist  writes  : — "  Instead  of  using 
sand,  Mr.  A.  A.  Young,  the  florist  of  Jewett  City. 
Conn.,  fills  his  propagating  bench  with  coke  dust 
procured  from  a  neighbouring  gas  factory.  He  finds 
that  cuttings  of  all  soft-stuff  root  much  more  readily 
in  this  material  than  they  do  in  sand  ,  furthermore 
it  is  of  gritty  substance,  never  turns  sour  and  does 
not  soil  the  fingers  so  much  as  one  would  suppose. 
It  is  a  waste  product,  the  gas  house  people  being 
obliged  to  him  for  taking  it  away. 
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Pinks  in  the  Midlands. 

The  Pink,  roasted  by  the  great  heat  of  last  year 
almost  to  nothingness,  has  certainly  given  a  good 
account  of  itself  this  season,  favoured  by  the  cool 
moist  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
month,  which  not  only  helped  the  plants  to  make  a 
free  growth,  but  added  fineness  to  the  blossoms  and 
perfection  to  the  lacing.  Last  week  the  Midland 
Show  at  Wolverhampton  enabled  visitors  to  see 
some  very  fine  laced  Pinks  of  Midland  growth,  and 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Midland  Society  is  fated  to  hold  the  best  exhibition 
in  the  year.  What  record  was  made  at  Manchester 
on  the  14th  I  cannot  say,  probably  some  details  will 
reach  you  in  due  course.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
president  of  the  Midland  and  Southern  Societies,  Mr. 
J.  Thurstan,  at  Wolverhampton,  never  so  happy  as 
when  at  a  Pink  show,  and  never  so  completely 
occupied  as  when,  with  a  Pink  bloom  in  his  left  hand, 
and  tweezers  in  his  right,  he  is  operating  upon  it, 
not  putting  anything  into  the  flower  not  there 
already,  but  bringing  out  by  dexterous  manipulation 
of  the  petals,  undreamed  of  possibilities  hitherto 
hidden  from  view.  A  well-dressed  Pink,  provided 
the  ground  is  pure,  the  petals  solid,  broad,  smooth, 
and  round,  the  lacing  regular  and  vivid,  is  perhaps 
more  attractive  than  that  of  a  Carnation  ;  the  con¬ 
trasts  are  startling,  and  the  bloom  always  has  what 
the  Carnation  rarely  possesses — an  exquisite  per¬ 
fume.  I  have  seen  over-dressed  Carnations,  the 
petals  tortured  into  an  unnatural  shape  and  size,  but 
very  rarely  an  over-dressed  Pink.  John  Ball,  of 
Slough,  and  Joseph  Lakin,  of  Oxford,  j'udged  the' 
flowers,  and  Matthew  Campbell  came  down  from 
the  north  to  help  the  show.  It  was  so  extensive, 
having  regard  to  the  limited  number  of  growers,  and 
the  flowers  so  good  in  quality,  that  John  Ball 
beamed  with  delight  all  over  his  person.  It  was  a 
reminder  of  the  time,  long  ago,  when  Pink  shows 
were  numerous,  and  many  a  stiff  fight  for  the 
supremacy  went  on.  John  Ball  is  like  an  old  flori- 
cultural  war  horse — the  trumpet-call  to  the  floral 
battle  comes  as  the  echoes  of  auld  lang  syne,  and 
then  the  limbs,  stiffen  than  of  yore,  and  the  sight  less 
keen  than  of  old,  throw  off  something  of  the  stiffness 
and  dimness  as  the  call  to  arms  sounds.  Alas  !  the 
old  floricultural  prophets  are  gradually  being  trans¬ 
lated,  but  their  successor.s,  eager  to  catch  the  falling 
mantles — Where  are  they  ? 

One  feature  of  the  show  was  the  presence  of  a 
few  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  James  Thurstan. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  Pink  is  exactly  like 
anoiher,  and  there  is  no  improvement  discernable  in 
the  latter  day  novelties  ;  but  these  are  the  expressions 
of  non-observant  and  flippant  writers.  The  trained  eye 
of  the  florist  can  see  marked  differences  where  the 
casual  observer  detects  onlj’  mere  similarity ;  the  clear 
vision  of  the  seer  is  not  given  to  him,  he  has  no  part 
or  lot  in  unravelling  the  hidden  mysteries  in  the 
flower’s  nature,  and  so  the  florist— patient,  alert,  and 
keen — who  raises  and  introduces  new  varieties,  may 
safely  go  on  his  way. 

"  New  is  the  world  at  every  hour. 

New  runners,  fine  new  races  ;  ” — 

And  new  developments  in  flowers  are  as  illimitable 
as  space. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  was 
in  good  form,  and  he  took  the  first  prizes  with  a 
stand  of  very  good  blooms  on  the  whole,  barring  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  weak  ones.  Princess 
Louise  was  very  fine,  and  so  was  Minerva  ;  Arthur 
Brown,  a  fine  new  purple-laced,  was  seen  in  ex¬ 
cellent  character  (it  took  the  first  and  second  prizes 
in  the  class  for  purple-laced  flowers,  and  also  a 
certificate  of  merit,  which  it  well  deserved)  ;  Captain 
Kennedy,  Ernest  La  stre,  Harry  Hooper,  Bessie, 
Bertha,  Emmeline,  Amy,  and  Empress  of  India. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Mid¬ 
land  Society,  came  second,  and  a  very  good  second 
too,  though  not  without  its  weak  spots;  he  had 
Robert  Houlgrave  (Thurstan),  a  heavy  red-laced 
flower  of  great  power,  large,  full,  excellent  in  ground, 
petal,  and  lacing,  it  was  also  the  best  red-laced 
flower  in  its  class,  it  was  was  selected  as  the  pre¬ 
mier  flower  in  the  exhibition,  and  it  also  received 
a  certificate  of  merit ;  Modesty,  Princess  May 
(Thurston),  pale  purple-laced,  very  good  ;  also 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit ;  Duke  of  York,  Mr. 
Richards,  Amy,  Dr.  Braide  (Thurstan),  a  light 


edged,  reddish- laced  Pink,  quite  novel  and  distinct 
in  character  ;  John  Dorrington,  Empress  of  India, 
and  Boiard,  with  two  seedlings.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Spark  Hill, Birmingham, haeffine  flowers  of  TheRector 
Mrs.  Dark,  Ada,  Louisa,  Minerva,  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
G:dfrey,  and  Bertram,  distinct  from  the  foregoing. 
The  foregoing  class  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  staged  on  this  occasion. 

Bunches  of  miscellaneous  Pinks,  which  I  expected 
would  have  proved  a  leading  feature,  brought  but 
two  collections.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  was  first  with 
the  following  three-laced  varieties  :  Bertram,  Amy, 
and  Boiard,  and  in  addition  to  the  following  :  Mrs. 
Lakin,  Ernest  Ladhams,  and  Lord  Lyon.  Mr.  M. 
Campbell  was  second,  having  Miss  Touroy,  a  laced 
variety,  and  another  of  the  same  character.  Souvenir 
de  Sale,  Lord  Lyon,  and  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert  had  the  best  bouquet  of  Pinks,  a  very 
pretty  one. — R.  D. 

Wolverhampton  Pink  Show. 

The  Midland  Section  of  the  National  Pink  Society 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  great  Wolverhampton 
Flower  Show,  August  10,  ii  and  12th,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  John  Ball,  Lakin, 
Thurstan,  and  others,  was  the  finest  display  of 
Pinks  even  seen.  The  Midland  growers  were  in  form 
and  had  the  field  chiefly  to  themselves,  for  the 
Southern  flowers  were  past  their  best,  and  the 
Northern  flowers  were  not  in.  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Blantyre,  could  muster  only  a  very  few  blooms. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  Midland  growers 
even  to  find  blooms  in  such  fine  forms,  as  there  had 
been  a  general  outcry  as  to  lacing  being  so  imperfect 
generally  with  the  early  blooms,  that  fine  variety 
Empress  of  India,  which  as  a  rule  laces  so  well, 
coming  so  bald  in  all  collections.  It  is  a  Boiard 
year  as  it  has  been  so  remarkably  fine  everywhere, 
whilst  Modesty,  a  very  fine  variety,  generally  so  good, 
has  fallen  short  this  year. 

Another  surprise  was  in  the  four  or  five  seedlings  of 
such  unquestionable  merit  as  were  shown  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  and  obtained  certificates,  viz. ;  Robert  Houl¬ 
grave,  a  very  heavy  laced,  bright  red,  with  large  sized 
fine  petal,  a  superb  flower  of  great  size  and  good  build, 
and  entirely  distinct  :  Princess  May,  purple  laced,  a 
beautiful  refined  flower  of  first  class  quality,  and  these 
two  superb  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Thurstan,  of 
Cardiff,  and  exhibited  by  his  son,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton.  Another  of  Mr. 
Thurstan’s  seedling.  Dr.  Braide  has  a  clear  white 
ground  colour  with  a  very  fine  Picotee  red  edge, 
rather  small  petal,  but  a  lovely  flower,  but  a  certi¬ 
ficate  was  not  awarded  it.  A  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  to  a  very  fine  purple  laced  flower, 
named  Arthur  Brown,  raised  by  Mr.  George  Chaundy 
Jun.,  Oxford,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brown 
Florist,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  who  holds  the 
stock  of  it.  It  has  a  broad  smooth  well-formed  petal, 
of  good  build  and  is  a  large  grand  flower. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dissimilar  Pinks  Mr.  Arthur 
Brown  was  first  with  Minerva,  Princess  Louise, 
extra  fine;  Ernest  Lustre,  Captain  Kennedy, 
Fellowes’  Bessie,  Arthur  Brown,  very  fine;  Harry 
Hooper,  Amy,  Emmeline.  Bertha,  and  Empress  of 
India  ;  second,  Mr.  C  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton, 
with  Robert  Houlgrave,  Modesty,  Princess  May, 
very  fine  ;  Amy,  a  fine  bloom  ;  Mrs.  Richards  (seed¬ 
ling).  Dr.  Braide,  John  Dorrington,  Empress  of 
India,  Boiard,  and  two  seedlings ;  third,  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  their  flowers  being 
The  Rector,  Boiard,  Ada  Louisa,  Mrs.  Dark, 
Minerva,  John  Ball,  Duke  of  York,  very  fine  ;  Mr. 
F.  Hooper,  Godfrey,  Amy.  Bertrand,  and  Empress 
of  India. 

For  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
first,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  with  Boiard,  Bessie,  Minerva, 
Arthur  Brown,  Princess  Louise,  fine  ;  Amy,  Empress 
of  India,  and  Godfrey  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan' 
with  Modesty,  Duke  of  York,  Blackbird,  John 
Dorrington,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Dr.  Braide,  Boiard, 
Princess  May,  and  a  Seedling  ;  third,  Mr.  Robt. 
Sydenham,  Birmingham,  with  Ne  plus  ultra,  very 
fine;  Amy,  Boiard,  Duke  of  York,  Minerva,  James 
Thurstan,  The  Rector,  Harry  Hooper,  and  Mrs. 
Dark;  fourth,  Messrs.  Thompson;  fifth,  Mr.  J. 
Jester,  West  Bromwich. 

For  six  distinct  Pinks,  first,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan, 
with  a  fine  stand  of  Robert  Houlgrave,  Duke  of 
York,  Princess  May,  Amy,  Dr.  Braide,  and  another; 
second,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  with  William  Paul, 
Godfrey,  Arthur  Brown,  Ernest,  Bessie,  and  Princess 
Louise ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ;  fourth,  Messrs. 


Thomson;  fifth,  Mr.  IM.  Campbell,  Blantyre.  For 
six  Pinks,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  first,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan,  with  Robert  Houlgrave  (two  blooms), 
Amy,  fine;  Modesty,  and  two  seedlings;  second, 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  with  a  fine  Princess  Louise,  Arthur 
Brown  (two).  The  Rector,  Minerva,  and  Bertha; 
third,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  with  Boiard.  Ne  plus 
ultra.  The  Rector,  and  James  Thurstan;  fourth, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Jester, 

Single  blooms,  red-laced First  and  third,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Robert  Houlgrave ;  second 
and  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  Ne  plus  ultra ; 
fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Minerva. 

Purple-laced  First  and  second,  Mr.  A.  Brown, 
with  Arthur  Brown  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  with  Princess  May,  and  fifth  with 
Minerva.  Premier  Pink  : — Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  fora 
grand  bloom  of  Robert  Houlgrave. 

Six  bunches  of  border  Pinks; — First,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  manager  of  the  Spark  Hill  Nurseries,  for 
Bertram,  Amy,  Mr.  Welch,  a  fine  white  self.  Lord 
Lyons,  the  finest  rose  colour,  Boiard,  and  Edward 
Ladhams ;  second,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  in  this 
lot  a  Snowflake,  a  good  white.  For  the  best  bouquet 
of  Pinks  Mr.  Herbert  was  well  first. 

Amongst  the  newer  varieties  shown  Amy  was 
conspicuous  by  its  fine  qualities;  John  Dorrington 
was  rough  ;  Duke  of  York  is  a  large  showy  flower 
and  bright  in  colour,  but  inferior  to  Boiard  when  at 
its  best,  as  it  is  this  year ;  William  Paul,  pale 
purple-laced,  is  a  good  exhibition  variety  ;  Ne  plus 
ultra  is  a  bold  fine  flower  with  plenty  of  petals  and 
of  good  size;  James  Thurstan,  as  shown,  is  poor  in 
quality  ;  Princess  Louise  (Fellowes)  purple-laced,  is 
a  very  refined  beautiful  flower,  with  good  smooth 
petal  and  exquisitely  laced,  beating  The  Rector  by 
its  side,  and  it  is  a  very  great  acquisition. 

Mr.  Thurstan,  Senr.,  of  Cardiff,  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  three  very  fine  seedlings,  Robert 
Houlgrave,  Princess  May,  and  Dr.  Braide ;  and 
his  son,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  deserves  the  hearty 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  Pink,  for  organising  so 
successful  an  exhibition,  as  honorary  secretary. — 
W.D.— 

- -i- - 

LAELIA  GRANDIS  TEN£- 

BROSA. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  inspect  from  time  to 
time  several  forms  of  this  new  and  choice  Orchid,  and 
I  have  to  confess  that  whilst  there  is  considerable 
variety  both  in  growth  and  blooms,  there  are  at  the 
same  time  some  forms  of  very  superior  merit.  Even 
such  as  have  as  yet  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
inferior  by  comparison  may  perhaps  by  better  treat¬ 
ment  prove  to  be  better  than  the  first  flowers  may 
have  led  their  ovvners  to  expect.  I  consider  this  a 
most  beautiful  and  desirable  addition  to  theCattleya 
house,  and  recommend  that  it  be  secured  as  freely, 
and  treated  in  every  respect  with  just  the  method  of 
culture  that  is  proved  to  be  best  for  Laelia  purpurata. 
In  manner  of  growth  I  have  observed  at  least  tw'o 
distinct  forms,  here  remarking  that  when  first  im¬ 
ported  those  distributed  by  a  Southern  firm  were 
much  stouter  and  massive  looking  than  those  that 
were  sold  by  a  northern  establishment.  The  finest 
flowers  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  them,  are  certainly  amongst  the  stout  and 
vigorous  Laelia  purpurata  looking  section,  whilst  for 
comparison  I  might  describe  the  others  in  size  and 
general  appearance  more  like  the  less  robust  Li 
Perrinii.  This  is  how  it  has  appeared  to  me  so  far, 
others  may  have  noticed  no  departure  from  the 
former  type. 

Both  forms,  however,  are  now  in  flower  at 
Miramar,  Exmouth,  the  seat  of  J.  Gordon,  Esq., 
and  the  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Ide,  is  much  pleased  with 
them.  The  stronger  form  is  most  beautiful,  the 
flowers  very  large,  colours  very  dark  and  of  good 
substance  ;  the  weaker-looking  form,  whilst  much 
more  floriferous,  is,  nevertheless,  lacking  in  size, 
colour  and  form.  Still,  apart  from  its  rival,  it  is  a 
charming  variety.  Some  Laelia  purpurata  were  also 
in  bloom,  one  with  over  twenty  flowers  was  distinct 
and  a  very  superior  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals 
were  clear  white,  the  lip  of  a  deep  purple,  the  colour 
rather  lighter  in  the  centre  and  tip  of  the  labellum, 
whilst  the  whole  of  this  limb  of  the  flower  is  beauti¬ 
fully  margined  with  conspicuous  strip  of  clear  white. 
The  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  which  are  mostly  grown 
here  are  making  vigorous  growth.  I  noticed  Mr.  Ide 
admits  air  most  freely,  using  very  slight  shading,  the 
general  feeling  in  the  houses  being  much  drier  than 
is  the  case  with  most  growers. —  IV.  Swan,  By  stock 
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dealer  in  the  provinces,  and  subsequently  travelled 
for  the  old  firm  of  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son, 
which  eventually  became  the  Lawson  Seed  and 
Nursery  Company,  as  a  country  representative  of 
their  London  Branch.  On  leaving  the  Lawsons,  in 
1876,  he  went  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
then,  as  now,  the  premier  house  in  the  wholesale 
seed  trade,  and  for  whom  he  has  since  travelled  all 


Mr.  William  Atkinson. 


should  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  such 
troops  of  friends  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  W1LLIA.M  Atkinson, 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  the  honour  to  represent  the  fine 
old  firm  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  of  the 
famous  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  and  is  in 
every  sense  a  man  of  weight  among  his  confreres. 
He  has  represented  the  firm  now  for  some  23  years, 
a  fact  of  itself  which  bears  testimony 
alike  to  his  business  capacity  and  his 
popularity  as  a  man,  for  he  is  an 
Englishman  all  over,  and  of  a  right  good 
sort.  He  comes  of  a  good  old  Notting¬ 
ham  stock,  which  runs  large  in  the 
bone,  takes  on  flesh  kindly,  and  brims 
over  with  good  humour  and  robust  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

Mr.  Atkinson  like  his  friends  Mr. 
Aiton  and  Mr.  Outram,  has  also  been 
associated  with  horticulture  all  his  busy 
working  life,  and  curiously  enough,  like 
them  he  also  may  be  said  to  owe  some¬ 
thing  of  his  success  to  the  sound 
business  principles  instilled  into  him 
by  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  in  whose 
nursery  he  was  employed  some  26  years 
ago.  He  had  a  good  schooling  in  plant 
culture  in  various  places  before  going 
to  Handsworth,  and  his  success  as  a 
traveller  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  can  best  sell 
plants  is  the  man  who  loves  them  and 
knows  most  about  them,  whether,  to  use 
a  homely  Yorkshire  phrase,  he  has  the 
“  gift  of  the  gab  ”  or  not. 

Mr.  Alfred  Outram. 

Mr.  Outram,  the  able  representative  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  of  Upper 
Holloway,  was  born  at  Tooting  in  Surrey, 
and  at  a  very  early  age,  13  years,  went 
to  work  in  the  then  famous  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Rollison  &  Sons,  first  washing 
pots,  then  crocking  them,  and  gradually 
working  upwards  until  he  got  into 
the  order  office  under  the  late  Mr. 
William  Buckley,  one  of  the  best 


A  TRIO  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to-day  of  including  in  our 
pages  the  portraits  of  three  of  the  leading  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  purely  commercial  side  of  horticulture, 
and  who,  perhaps  between  them,  may  be  said  to  be 
personally  acquainted  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
a  greater  number  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
gardeners,  in  fact  horticulturists  of  all  degrees  in 
this  country,  than  any  similar  number 
of  travellers  that  could  be  named. 

There  are  travellers  and  travellers  in 
all  branches  of  industry,  and  in  horti¬ 
culture  we  have  had,  and  have  now, 
some  of  all  sorts,  as  every  worthy 
gardener  knows.  There  are  travellers 
who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  men  of 
great  experience,  wide  knowledge,  broad 
minds,  and  generous  sympathies,  whose 
fair  dealing  is  proverbial,  and  whose 
fidelity  to  their  employers  is  above 
reproach  ;  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  at  any  time,  and  whose  regular 
seasonable  visits  are  always  welcome. 

Need  we  say  that  this  is  the  estimable 
class  to  which  our  trio  of  friends  belong. 

Mr.  Hugh  Aiton. 

Mr.  Aiton  comes  of  a  good  gardening 
stock  and  bears  a  surname  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  British  horticulture. 

He  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr. 

John  Aiton,  a  descendant  of  an  old 
Scotch  family,  who  some  forty-six  years 
ago  laid  out  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
gardens  at  Enville,  near  Stourbridge, 
for  the  late  Eail  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  and  who  remained  at  Enville 
until  his  death  in  February,  i860.  Mr. 

Hugh  Aiton  was  apprenticed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough,  in  1858, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  rage  for 
florists’  flowers  was  at  its  zenith,  and 
when  Mr.  Turner  was  sending  out  those 
excellent  Peas,  the  selections  of  the 
late  Dr.  McLean,  which  still  hold 
a  place  in  many  of  our  seed  lists. 

From  Slough  Mr.  Aiton  went  to  the  old 


Mr.  Alfred  Outram. 


Mr.  Hugh  Aiton. 


firm  of  Messrs.  Beck,  Henderson  &  Child,  of  the 
Adelphi,  London,  at  that  time  doing  an  extensive 
seed  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  long  since 
passed  out  of  existence.  Then  for  a  short  time  he 
was  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  a  few  years  he  was  manager  of  the  seed 
business  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  at 
Holloway.  Then,  in  1868,  he  went  into  Norfolk 
with  the  late  Mr.  J.  Tmgay,  of  Ellingham,  Attle¬ 
borough,  at  that  time  the  most  extensive  clover  seed 


over  the  provinces  with  unvarying  success.  With 
such  a  long  experience,  nay,  almost  an  unique 
experience  of  the  agricultural  seed  trade,  and  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge,  which,  like  the  elder 
Weller’s  knowledge  of  London,  may  be  said  to  be 
“extensive  and  peculiar,”  combined  with  a  genial 
presence  and  most  amiable  disposition,  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  he  so  ably  holds  his  own  in 
a  line  of  business  that  requires  the  possession  of 
many  virtues  to  conduct  successfully;  or  that  he 


plantsmen  of  his  day,  who  gave  him  a  good 
drilling  in  the  correct  naming  and  labelling  of 
plants.  He  soon  found  himself  in  the  propagating 
department,  and,  liking  the  work  received  due 
encouragement  from  his  employers.  The  late  Mr. 
George  Rollison  was  very  fond  of  hybridising  Ericas, 
and  it  was  part  of  Mr.  Outram's  duty  to  assist  him 
in  the  work  of  labelling  the  crosses.  Many  are  the 
good  Heaths  still  grown  which  were  the  result  of 
Mr.  George  Rollison's  skill.  Other  plants  then 
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raised  in  thousands  in  the  same  nurseries  were  seed¬ 
ling  Rhododendrons  and  fine-leaved  Begonias,  for 
which  latter  class  there  was  then  something  like  a 
rage.  From  Tooting  Mr.  Outram  went  to  the  late 
Mr.  William  Cole,  who.  with  the  late  lamented  “  Billy" 
and  other  sons,  carried  on  a  lucrative  business 
at  the  Fog  Lane  Nurseries,  Withiogton,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  and  where  he  had  a  good  spell  at  propaga¬ 
ting  and  specimen  plant  culture— hard  work,  and 
long  hours,  for  the  Coles  were  then  numbered  among 
the  best  of  plant  growers,  and  perhaps  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibitors  in  the  country.  The  next  step 
upwards  was  an  engagement  to  grow  the  stove  plants 
and  do  the  propagating  at  Manley  Hall,  Manchester, 
Mr.  Sam.  Mendell’s  famous  gardens  being  at  that 
time  being  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sharman. 
Here  he  stayed  two  seasons,  but  finding  life  in  a 
private  place  too  slow  for  his  taste,  he  got  into  the 
trade  again,  and  for  several  years  had  charge  of  the 
stove  department  in  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son’s 
nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  he  greatly  increased  his 
knowledge  of  plants  and  their  value.  An  opportunity 
offering  about  twenty  years  ago  of  going  to  the  late 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  as  traveller,  Mr.  Outram 
accepted  it.  He  was  very  young  for  such  a 
responsible  post,  but  perseverance  and  the  wise 
counsel  and  liberal  encouragement  of  the  late  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams  pulled  him  through,  and  he  has  since 
travelled  for  the  firm  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  America,  and  Canada.  In  1876,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  he  took  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  to  the  Philadelphia  exhibition,  which 
gained  the  highest  award — a  gold  medal.  This  enter¬ 
prising  trip  was  the  means  of  opening  up  an  extensive 
business  with  plant  lovers  in  the  United  States,  and 
Mr.  Outram  has  visited  America  every  year  since.  Mr. 
Outram,  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  still  on  the  road,  and 
a  welcome  visitor  wherever  he  goes,  ever  ready  for  a 
crack  ’’  with  an  isolated  gardener,  and  ever  bearing 
in  mind  the  good  old  rule  never  to  recommend  any¬ 
thing  that  will  not  suit  for  the  purpose  particularly 
required,  and  never  to  press  anyone  to  buy  that 
which  they  do  not  want. 

- - - 

A  TRIAL  OF  PEAS. 

Gardeners  who  have  the  will  and  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  trials  of  new  things  render  a  valuable 
service  to  the  less  favourably  situated  members  of 
their  order,  and  especially  when  they  allow  the 
results  of  their  experience  to  be  made  known  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Such  a  benefactor  to  his  species  is  Mr.  H.  C. 
Prinsep,  who  so  worthily  presides  over  Lord  Port- 
man's  gardening  establishment  at  Buxted  Park,  near 
Uckfield,  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  place  in 
the  charming  residential  county  of  Sussex.  Buxted 
Park,  and  indeed  the  whole  surrounding  district,  is 
famous  for  its  sylvan  beauty,  and  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  notable  for  the  richness  of  the 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  hardy  plants 
generally,  for  the  most  successful  treatment  of 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  other  Orchids,  and  for 
high-class  kitchen  gardening  ;  and  its  gardener  has  a 
penchant  for  discovering  good  things  “  on  his  own," 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed. 

The  soil  at  Buxted  is  a  deep  tenacious  loam,  but 
wants  good  management  to  make  it  yield  the  best 
results,  which  means  deep  cultivation,  heavy 
manuring,  and  sowing  and  planting  at  the  proper 
time  to  ensure  quick  and  vigorous  growth.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  a  large  one,  but  the  rule  to  double  dig 
and  well  manure  for  all  crops  is  steadily  enforced,  and 
the  results  abundantly  pay  for  the  labour  expended. 
Our  visit  to  Mr.  Prinsep  a  week  or  two  ago  was 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  trial  of  Peas 
which  he  is  conducting  this  season,  and  which  in¬ 
cludes  some  fifty-one  varieties,  all  Marrowfats,  no 
round  Peas  being  grown  at  all  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  deep,  rich  feeding  ground,  the  Peas  which  are 
very  thinly  sown,  make  a  wonderful  growth,  and  this 
season  many  of  them  have  far  exceeded  the  normal 
standard  of  height  claimed  for  them,  in  fact,  taken 
all  round,  the  varieties  are  quite  12  in.  to  18  in.  taller 
than  last  year. 

The  earliest  variety  grown  in  the  open  air  is  Lax- 
ton’s  Gradus,  which  was  sown  on  January  22nd,  and 
was  ready  to  pick  on  May  15th ;  and  a  grand  early  Pea 
it  is,  with  haulm  7  ft.  high,  a  most  abundant  bearer  of 
long,  straight,  well-filled  pods  generally.  When  full 
the  pods  should  contain  10-12  large  Peas,  but  it  has  a 
fault  in  not  setting  all  regularly  alike.  Still,  it  is  a 


decided  acquisition  amongst  the  first  earlies,  and  in 
its  place  will  take  a  lot  of  beating.  In  this  collec¬ 
tion  the  earliest  to  come  in  were  Gradus,  Exonian, 
Empress  of  India,  and  Chelsea  Gem,  in  the  order 
named,  and  with  only  a  few  days  between  them. 

Without  attempting  to  classify  them  in  any  way, 
we  may  note  that  Sutton’s  No.  6  is  a  finely  flavoured 
Pea,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  straight,  massive-looking 
pods,  containing  an  average  of  ten  Peas.  Sutton’s 
Early  Marrow  is  a  gem  amongst  the  gems  for  garden 
culture,  4  ft.  high,  and  bearing  a  remarkably  heavy 
crop  of  straight  handsome  pods  of  nine  to  eleven 
large  and  very  sweet  Peas.  Sown  the  same  day  as 
Gradus  it  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  June.  A  per¬ 
fect  picture  was  this  row.  Carter’s  Daisy,  3  ft. 
high,  is  still  a  nice  Pea,  but  not  comparable  in 
colour  or  flavour  with  Early  Marrow.  Sutton’s 
Dwarf  Mammoth,  5  ft.,  is  very  fine,  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  Sutton’s  Invincible  is  a 
splendid  Pea,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  with  handsome 
pods,  and  of  fine  flavour.  Sutton’s  Perfection  is  a 
little  taller  than  the  last-named,  a  good  cropping  and 
well-flavoured  sort,  with  nine  to  thirteen  Peas  in  a 
pod.  Sutton’s  Perfect  Gem  is  of  the  same 
height  as  Perfection,  and  a  great  bearer,  with  the 
pods  hardly  so  long  as  those  of  the  latter,  but 
closely  packed  with  large  Peas  of  splendid  flavour. 

Windsor  Castle  is  of  the  Dwarf  Mammoth  type, 
and  a  wonderful  cropper,  the  long  straight  pods  con¬ 
taining  nine  to  ten  large  Peas  of  excellent  flavour. 
Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  is  also  a  grand  cropper, 

5  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  straight  pods  containing  an 
average  of  ten  Peas  of  the  best  quality.  Sutton’s 
Exhibition  is  a  special  favourite  of  Mr.  Prinsep  as 
a  late  variety,  height  6  ft.,  pods  large,  containing 
nine  to  ten  Peas,  and  the  flavour  superb.  Taber's 
Duke  of  York,  7  ft.  high,  is  a  good  second  early 
with  large  massive  pods,  and  unexceptionable  in 
flavour.  Eckford’s  Essential  is  a  promising  late 
variety,  7  ft.  8  in.  high,  but  not  in  a  condition  for 
tasting.  Eckford’s  Critic  and  Epicure  were  in  the 
same  condition.  The  Echo  from  the  same  raiser, 
3  ft.  high,  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  green  colour 
and  good  flavour,  but  the  pods  run  short  in  length. 
A  dwarfer  variety  (2  ft.  6  in.)  is  Eckford’s  Juno,  and 
this  also  has  short  pods,  but  the  colour  is  deep 
green  and  the  flavour  good.  Eckford’s  Consumate 
has  a  peculiarly  distinct  flavour,  grows  4  ft.  high, 
and  averages  eight  Peas  in  a  pod.  Eckford’s  The 
Don  was  stated  to  be  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  but  is  here  a 
good  7  ft.,  a  great  cropper,  and  of  good  flavour, 
with  eight  to  nine  deep  green  Peas  in  a  pod. 
Eckford’s  Censor  is  a  little  later  than  the  Don,  but 
like  it  of  a  remarkably  deep  green  colour  in  the 
foliage,  a  good  cropper,  and  has  the  best  pod  of  the 
lot  bearing  this  raiser’s  name. 

Sutton’s  May  Queen  is  the  earliest  of  the  white  or 
light  coloured  Marrowfats  ;  height,  4  ft.  6  in.,  with 
short,  stumpy,  well-filled  pods,  and  ready  about  the 
middle  of  June.  Colossus  (Eckford)  is  a  most 
promising  late  variety,  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  with  nine 
to  eleven  peas  in  a  pod, deep  green,  and  of  fine  flavour. 
Eckford’s  Royalty,  of  the  same  height,  is  a  well- 
flavoured  Pea,  but  has  a  somewhat  puffy  looking 
pod.  Cannell’s  English  Wonder,  2  ft.  high,  is  a  good 
early  sort,  a  fine  cropper,  and  good  in  flavour. 
Sutton’s  No.  I,  1894,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  has  a  fine 
robust  habit  and  vigorous  constitution,  is  a  good 
cropper  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Sutton’s  Eureka 
has  a  very  distinct  appearance,  height,  5  ft.  to  6  ft., 
foliage  and  pods  pale  green  in  colour,  pods  5  in.  long, 
containing  nine  grand  deep  green  Peas  of  superb 
quality.  Ambassador  (Eckford)  is  a  tall  grower,  of 
good  constitution,  and  a  fine  croppper. 

Chelsea  Gem  was  represented  by  an  extraordinary 
row,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  carrying  a  marvellous  crop. 
This  row,  with  one  or  two  others,  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  will  beat  any  artist  to  exaggerate  it. 
Sutton’s  Empress  of  India  is  a  fine  early  sort,  earlier 
than  Chelsea  Gem,  of  very  fine  flavour,  but  7  ft. 

6  in.  high.  Exonian  is  also  7  ft.,  and  a  rare  pro¬ 
ducer  of  tightly  packed  pods  of  Peas  of  fine  quality. 
Autocrat  is  a  finelate  Pea,  and  has  a  very  admirable 
reputation  in  that  it  does  not  mildew. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  sort  that  we  can  find 
space  to  mention,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in  im¬ 
portance.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  an  amateur 
friend,  who  appreciates  all  that  is  good  in  a  garden, 
made  enquiries  of  us  with  reference  to  a  variety 
named  Challenge  the  World,  which  he  had  heard  of 
but  could  not  obtain.  We  searched  through 
ail  the  leading  trade  catalogues  but  could  not  find 


any  reference  to  it,  and  the  matter  pas§ed  out  of  re¬ 
collection  until  we  found  the  identical  article  in  the 
Buxted  collection,  and,  in  the  interest  of  horticulture; 
we  hope  it  will  soon  be  found  in  the  lists  again,  for 
we  hold  that  as  a  green-wrinkled, mid-season  Marrow¬ 
fat,  Challenge  the  World  has  no  superior  on  the 
table.  It  seems  that  the  variety  was  raised  by  an 
old  pensioner  named  Hutchens,  residing  somewhere 
near  Staines,  who  sold  the  stock  to  a  midland  firm, 
who  in  turn,  as  the  story  goes,  sent  it  out,  sold  all 
they  had,  and  could  get  no  more.  In  turn  it  would 
seem  that  the  purchasers,  like  our  enquiring  friend, 
believing  that  where  one  supply  came  from  another 
could  be  obtained,  must  very  nearly  have  tabled  the 
lot,  and  that  accounts  for  its  disappearance  from  the 
lists.  We  should  call  the  Pea  a  glorified  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  It  is  6-8  ft.  high  this  season,  is  a  grand 
cropper,  and  in  flavour  must  be  considered  the 
standard  by  which  to  judge  others  until  something 
superior  comes  along.  The  raiser  certainly 
deserves  well  of  the  gardening  community  for 
giving  us  this  Pea. 

- - 

THE  ORCHID  GROWER’S  MANUAL.* 

The  popularity  which  Orchids  have  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time  past,  has  been  the  means  of  fostering  and 
developing  a  wealth  of  literature  which  no  other  class 
of  plants  enjoy.  There  are  now  several  large  and 
numerous  small  books,  but  that  the  one  under  notice 
should  have  gone  through  six  editions  is,  in  itself, 
ample  evidence  that  it  was  wanted  by  the  gardening 
community.  The  sixth  edition  was  published  in  1885, 
and  although  considered  a  large  book  then,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  eclipsed  by  the  seventh  which  is  now  before  us, 
and  which  looks  twice  the  size  of  the  old  one.  It  is 
in  super  royal  octavo  size,  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt 
edges,  and  would  make  a  very  handsome  and  useful 
present  to  any  Orchid  lover.  Should  new  intro¬ 
ductions  of  showy  and  valuable  Orchids  go  on  at  the 
same  rate  during  the  next  decade  as  in  the  past  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
necessitate,  in  view  of  the  big  volume  under 
notice.  It  is  illustrated  with  twenty-five  double 
page  and  fifty-four  page  engravings  as  well 
as  by  232  smaller  blocks  given  as  representative 
types  of  genera.  A  list  of  these  is  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  and  presents  an  imposing 
appearance.  It  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  the 
works  referred  to  in  the  text,  explaining  the 
abbreviated  names  of  the  authors  who  described 
each  species,  and  also  the  varieties  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  previous  edition,  yet  a  copious  index 
is  given  at  the  end  with  synonyms  printed  in 
italics.  The  book  runs  nearly  to  800  pages,  and 
describes  close  upon  2,600  species  and  varieties, 
which  should  be  sufficient  in  all  conscience  for  the 
most  enthusiastic  amateur  grower  to  grow.  The  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  are  described  with  a  brief  history  of  their 
origin,  including  the  names  of  the  present  proud 
possessors  of  specially  rare  or  unique  sorts.  To 
give  a  description  of  everybody’s  variety  of  any 
popular  Orchid  would  have  been  a  limitless  and 
meaningless  task,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
this  has  only  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  most 
distinct  and  notable  of  them.  For  instance,  eleven 
varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor,  fifteen  of  Cypripedium 
insigne,  seventeen  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  thirty- 
six  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  eight  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  nobile  are  described — a  fact  which  should  be 
pretty  exhaustive  of  all  that  could  be  distinguished 
by  mere  description. 

The  numerous  references  to  works  where  the 
respective  species  or  varieties  are  figured  must 
prove  serviceable  and  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
opportunities  for  referring  to  the  works  in  question. 
To  those  who  know  any  particular  Orchid  by  its 
synonym  only,  the  index  will  be  of  great  service  in 
finding  the  page  on  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  its 
more  correct  name.  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae 
and  O.  Bluntii  are  merely  given  as  synonyms  cf  O. 
crispum,  and  we  hope  that  this  fact  will  be 
universally  adopted  amongst  gardeners,  for  the 
use  of  O.  Alexandrae  is  extremely  confusing  and 
misleading,  enforcing  upon  all  connected  with  Orchid 
culture  and  literature  no  end  of  corrections  and  mis¬ 
understanding. 


*  The  Orchid  Growers’  Manual  by  Benjamin  Samuel 
Williams,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  Seventh  edition,  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised  to  the  present  time  by  Henry  Williams,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S, 
Published  at  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
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The  hybrid  Cypripediums  are  now  extremely 
numerous  and  troublesome,  as  every  cultivator 
knows.  In  the  volume  before  us  they  are  given  in 
the  ordinary  alphabetical  sequence,  mixed  up  with 
the  species  and  varieties,  and  in  a  horticultural 
work  this  is  doubtless  the  simplest  way  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  saves  reference  to  the  index  or  other 
part  of  the  book.  The  descriptions  are  given  upon 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  previous  edition,  which  non- 
scientific,  but  practical  gardeners  found  very  useful ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  present  handsome 
volume  will  be  even  more  appreciated  for  the  greatly 
extended  information  given  in  an  easily  readable 
form.  The  paper  and  printing  are  faultless  and 
admirable,  particularly  the  paper  on  which  the  page 
and  double  page  illustrations  are  depicted.  The 
engravings  are  all  faithful  representations  of  the 
plants  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  introductory  chapters  runs  to  seventy-three 
pages,  and  deal  with  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  in  a 
very  practical  way,  as  well  as  furnish  a  great  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  collection  and  impor¬ 
tation,  the  raising  from  seed,  preparation  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  exhibition,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  essential 
for  a  practical  man  to  know  of  his  favourite  plants, 
and  which  the  author  is  fully  competent  to  give. 


GARDENING  §[  ISCELLANY. 

LILIUM  HORSMANNI. 

It  is  a  pity  that  names  of  Lilies  should  be  needlessly 
multiplied.  The  Lily  shown  and  certificated  on  the 
loth  inst.  as  L.  Horsmanni  is  identical  with  what 
came  over  in  quantity  some  years  ago  from  Japan. 
I  believe  at  the  sale  they  were  called  Thunbergia- 
num  cruentum  (elegans  cruentum  is  the  name  in 
our  garden  book).  We  grew  a  quantity  of  them ; 
some  still  survive  and  are  admired  by  vi  itors.  Mr. 
Lynch,  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  was  at 
Oakwood  two  days  after  the  Drill  Hall  meeting, 
when  he  saw  L.  E.  cruentum  in  flower.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  identical  with  the  one  exhibited, 
and  that  the  error  should  be  pointed  out.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Lily  has  ever  been  certificated  as 
L.  elegans,  or  Thunbergianum  cruentum,  or  Atro 
rubrum.  I  think  it  is  worth  a  certificate,  but 
should  have  its  proper  name. — G.  F.  Wilson, 
Heatkerbanh,  Weybridqe  Heath. 

A  DWARF  BORDER  CARNATION. 

Mr.  William  Wardill,  of  Luton,  Beds.,  has  sent  me 
a  bloom  of  a  very  pretty  white  self  Carnation,  which 
he  describes  as  of  compact  habit,  and  growing  about 
10  in.  high,  and  which  he  has  named  Wardill’s  Little 
Pet.  It  is  growing  in  the  open  ground,  and  has 
been  in  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  June,  and  some 
of  the  plants  appear  as  though  they  would  go  on 
flowering  for  a  month  longer  without  any  sign  of  a 
split  calyx.  Judging  from  the  flowers  sent  it  must 
be  an  acquisition  from  its  dwarfness  and  free-bloom¬ 
ing  habit. —  W .  D. 

DOUBLE  WHITE  STOCKS. 

In  the  Wolverhampton  Park,  so  admirably  managed 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  curator,  is  a  large  bed  of  white 
Stocks  in  full  bloom,  which  attracts  great  attention, 
and  is  known  as  the  variety  Princess  Alice,  the  seed 
being  obtained,  he  told  me,  from  a  local  seedsman. 
Mr.  Thomas  sows  the  seed  about  the  loth  of  March 
and  pricks  the  plants  off  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled,  and  a  second  transplanting  into  frames, 
and  then  finally  planted  out.  Like  all  other  growers, 
the  maggot,  which  attacks  the  stock  under  ground, 
has  in  time  past  tried  his  patience  and  exercised  his 
brain,  and  experiments  and  experience  have  shown 
him  that,  by  using  burnt  vegetable  matter,  wood,  and 
even  earth  above  the  roots  at  planting  out  time,  is  a 
great  preservation.  Another  very  large  bed  of 
Fenwick’s  Stocks,  in  mixed  colours,  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  same  way  is  now  in  full  beauty. 
—W.  D. 

VIOLAS  IN  MASSES. 

Violas  make  a  great  display  when  in  masses,  as 
may  be  seen  just  now  in  the  Public  Park  of  fifty 
acres,  in  Wolverhampton.  There  is  an  immense 
bed  of  Violas,  containing  1,500  plants,  mixed  colours, 
which,  in  the  middle  of  J uly,  is  still  a  brilliant  map  of 
colour,  and  they  have  been  in  flower  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curator,  gets  them  planted  out 
early,  and  they  do  well.  Very  long  borders  of 


Violas,  of  separate  colours,  in  front  of  the  shrubs 
are  very  showy  just  now  in  the  park.  There  is  also 
a  very  extensive  beautiful  park  in  Birmingham,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Cannon  Hill  Park, 
where  Violas  are  grown  so  extensively,  Mr.  Hearne, 
the  superintendent  of  all  the  Birmingham  parks, 
thoroughly  believing  in  them  as  spring  and  summer 
decorative  plants.  There  is  one  large  bed  in 
particular,  eighteen  yards  long  and  wide  enough  for 
ten  rows,  each  of  one  colour,  and  it  is  a  grand  bed 
still  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  was  well  in  flower 
early  in  April.  Another  large  circular  bed  of 
Holyrood,  dark  violet-purple,  with  a  broad  belting 
of  the  white  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  is  beautiful. — 
W.  D. 


ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  species  of  Androsace  flower  in 
spring  and  others  later,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  keep  in 
bloom  only  a  moderate  time.  That  under  notice 
commences  to  flower  early  and  continues  right  into 
the  autumn,  battling  with  the  frost.  The  stems  are 
furnished  with  hoary  or  silvery  leaves,  and  continue 
to  elongate  and  to  produce  fresh  umbels  or  heads  of 
bloom  for  months  together.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  continuous  flowering  nature  of  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  bright  pink  with  a  greenish-yellow  eye, 
and  fade  considerably  with  age,  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  they  remind  one  of  the  Bird’s  Eye  Primrose. 
The  best  way  to  propagate  the  species  is  by  cuttings 
under  a  hand  glass,  and  if  a  large  stock  is  required 
the  best  plan  is  to  take  off  the  tops  of  those  that  are 
already  rooted  and  growing  rapidly  under  the  hand 
light.  These  will  root  sooner  than  those  taken  from 
the  open  ground. 

GARDENING  AT  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  "  Rusticus  ” 
in  your  last  issue.  Your  correspondent  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  proprietors  of  Tit  Bits 
offered  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  last  year  for  the  best 
kept  station  on  any  line  that  was  kept  up  by  the 
stationmaster  at  his  own  expense,  but  such  was  the 
case,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  station- 
master  at  Brough,  East  Yorkshire,  on  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway.  The  station  is  again  prettily 
decorated  this  year,  one  of  the  chief  features  being  a 
group  of  plants  composed  of  P'uchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Kalosanthes,  Francoa  ramosa,  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions,  etc.  Shrubs  in  pots  are  arranged  along  the 
platform,  and  the  waiting-room  windows  are 
decorated  with  plants,  while  baskets  of  plants  are 
suspended  under  the  verandah.  The  whole  of  the 
expense  is  borne  by  the  stationmaster  who  has  had 
charge  for  thirty-five  years.  The  verdict  of  very 
many  travellers  is  that  they  see  no  other  station 
equal  to  Brough. —  W.  W. 

- ^ - 

GLOXINIAS  AT  ROUPELL  PARK. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Gloxinias  at  the  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  S.E.,  was  open  to  the  public 
on  the  loth  and  nth  inst.  The  plants  consisted 
of  last  year’s  seedlings  grown  in  32  size  pots  and 
were  arranged  on  the  long  benches  of  a  house  160  ft. 
long,  and  divided  into  three  compartments.  They 
were  placed  in  diagonal  rows,  alternating  with  rows 
of  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
pleasing  green  matrix  or  ground,  from  amongst 
which  the  Gloxinias  stood  up  prominently  and 
effectively.  The  flowers  were  supported  with  wires 
curved  at  the  top  and  covered  with  india-rubber 
there.  The  staking  was  therefore  scarcely  visible. 
Very  few  of  them  were  named,  but  scarcely  two 
were  alike,  and  the  strain  so  good  that  all  were  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  their  high 
standard  of  quality. 

The  only  way  we  can  give  an  indication  of  their 
colour  is  to  describe  the  colours  of  a  few  of  the  more 
distinct  types.  A  white  variety  was  densely  dotted 
with  violet,  except  on  the  centre  of  the  segments 
where  the  markings  were  purple.  A  floriferous  one 
was  crimson-red  with  rose  edges.  Contrasting  with 
this  was  another  rich  crimson-purple  sort  with  broad 
purple  edges.  That  named  Beacon  was  crimson- 
scarlet,  intensified  in  the  throat.  A  beautiful  white 
one  was  densely  spotted  with  rose.  A  violet-purple 
one  had  a  white  throat  and  tube.  A  better  contrast 
occurred  in  a  rosy-pink  one,  with  a  white  throat  and 
bold  carmine  banding  on  the  segments.  Another 
was  pure  white  when  fully  developed,  and  very 
chaste.  A  violet-purple  one  with  a  broad  white 


margin  to  the  segments  also  stood  out  conspicuously 
Very  pleasing  and  attractive  was  a  rose  variety 
shaded  with  scarlet  and  bright  purple  in  the  throat. 
Soft  and  handsome  was  a  flower  of  huge  size  densely 
spotted  with  lavender  over  its  six  or  seven  segments. 
Selfs  were  fairly  plentiful  including  a  deep  purple, 
rosy  scarlet,  bright,  rich  purple,  inclined  to  carmine, 
and  other  sorts.  Very  pleasing  was  a  purple  variety 
marbled  with  white  and  spotted  with  purple  on  the 
white  margins.  A  purple  and  lavender-edged  sort, 
shaded  off  almost  to  white  at  the  edges.  Very 
delicate  in  hue  was  a  white  one  dotted  with  soft 
purple. 

This  year’s  seedlings  occupied  a  high  bench  near 
the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  seem  as 
numerous,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  older  ones  that 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time.  They  are  now 
in  48  size  pots  and  showing  bloom  buds  freely — 
in  fact  some  of  them  have  commenced  flowering. 
We  noted  a  very  bright  rose  coloured  one,  and 
another  purple  sort  with  a  broad  white  margin,  but 
so  densely  spotted  with  soft  violet  as  to  appear 
lavender  there.  A  purple  one,  marbled  with  white, 
had  a  broad  white  border  to  the  segments.  All  give 
good  promise  of  a  display  later  on. 

The  collection  of  Caladiums  is  another  feature  of 
the  nurseries  at  present.  The  varieties  are  extremely 
numerous  and  constantly  being  added  to.  They 
form  a  large  sloping  bank  on  the  central  stage  of  a 
house,  facing  the  door.  The  useful  Argyrites  is 
grown  in  quantity.  Very  pretty  is  Ibis  Rouge  of  a 
soft  salmon  red.  The  leaves  of  Oriflamme  are  of 
medium  size,  and  deep  red  with  a  green  edge.  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch  is  a  well-known  large  sort,  with  bronzy 
red  leaves  and  carmine  veins.  Similarly  large  is 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  with  bronzy  red 
leaves  blotched  with  pink.  Ibis  Rose  is  of  medium 
size,  with  warm  rosy-red  leaves  tinted  with  green  at 
the  edges.  The  leaves  of  Princess  Teck  are  greenish- 
yellow  towards  the  edges,  changing  to  apple-green. 
Amongst  recent  additions,  Assunguay  is  a  charming 
kind  of  a  bright  red,  boldly  and  closely  netted  with 
green,  and  sometimes  the  lines  are  edged  with  white, 
the  principal  ribs  are  broad  and  green,  while  there 
is  a  lobed  blotch  of  blackish  chocolate  in  the  centre. 
Of  medium  size  are  the  leaves  of  Maria  Mitjane, 
and  dark  uniform  red  with  a  narrow  green  edge. 
The  broad  leaves  of  Raymond  Lemonier  are  bright 
red  with  carmine  veins,  and  a  creamy  margin. 
Those  of  L'Insolite  are  pale  green  with  a  red  centre, 
and  ribs,  blotched  irregularly  with  red.  The  large 
leaves  of  Racine  are  bright  or  dark  rose  in  the  centre, 
with  carmine  ribs,  and  variously  shaded  with  green 
towards  the  margin.  The  leaves  of  Lucidum  are 
more  transparent  than  porcelain,  white  shaded  with 
pink,  and  netted  with  slender  green  ribs. 

In  other  houses  are  collections  of  Crotons, 
Sarracenias,  Coleus,  Dracaenas,  and  other  subjects; 
amongst  the  latter  D.  Lindeni  and  D.  amabilis  are 
notable  for  their  attractive  colours.  The  rich 
magenta-purple  of  Strobilanthes  Dyeriana  is  now 
very  fine.  The  black  throat  of  Thunbergia  alata 
aurantiaca  makes  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
orange-coloured  segments.  Quite  of  another  type  are 
the  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  of  Gloriosa  superba. 
Stephanotis  floribunda  upon  the  roof,  and  planted 
in  a  brick  tub,  although  young,  is  making  rampant 
growth,  and  is  now  well  set  with  buds  and  flowers 
in  various  stages  of  development.  Elsewhere  the 
white  Lapageria  is  doing  well  in  a  large  pot.  The 
tuberous  Begonias  in  the  same  house  are  only 
approaching  their  best  stage,  and  having  recently 
been  shifted  on  they  will  flower  late.  The  varia¬ 
tion  in  colouring  is  very  great.  In  a  warmer  house  the 
collection  of  Anthuriums  has  just  been  re-potted, 
and  will  become  well  established  before  winter.  A 
batch  of  Achimenes,  flowering  freely  at  one  end  of 
the  house  looks  bright  and  varied.  At  the  other  end 
some  large  plants  of  the  variegated  Pineapple  have 
the  yellow  bands  on  the  leaves,  edged  with  a 
beautiful  tint  of  red.  On  the  side  benches  are  some 
huge  pans  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  many  smaller 
pieces,  now  making  a  fine  growth.  In  a  cool  con¬ 
servatory  near  the  highway  is  a  large  and  healthy 
batch  of  Araucaria  excelsa  of  a  useful  size  for 
decorative  purposes 

We  noted  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossum  grande, 
occupying  one  of  the  houses,  and  stood  about  amongst 
them  were  flowering  plants  of  Drosera  dichotoma 
and  D.  capensis.  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
O.  Pescatorei  are  making  their  growth  in  the  cool 
house.  Amongst  the  Cypripediums  at  present  in 
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flower  are  floe  blooms  of  C.  Lawrencianum,  C. 
Hookerae,  C.  superciliareandC^  barbatura  Rollison’s 
var.  ;  the  latter  is  notable  for  its  large  and  richly- 
coloured  lip.  The  large  Palm  house  is  well  stocked 
with  a  good  assortment  of  Palms  in  various  stages 
of  grovvth.  The  larger  specimens  of  Kentia 
Belmoreana  are  very  fine,  as  are  several  other  useful 
kinds.  The  specimens  of  Cocos  Weddeliana  vary 
from  T  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Seedlings  of  Seaforthia 
elegans  6  in.  to  I2  in.  high  will  make  useful  stuff 
before  long.  There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  Cycas 
revoluta.  A  collection  of  pot  vines  may  be  seen  in 
various  stages  of  development  from  the  recently 
started  vine  eyes  to  large  three-year  old  canes  in 
large  pots.  The  two-year  old  canes  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  are  being  brought  along  in  low  span-roofed 
houses.  A  long  and  wide  house  divided  into  three 
compartments  contains  old  vines  in  full  bearing. 
The  grapes  in  the  earliest  one  are  now  about  ripe. 
The  principal  varieties  here  are  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster’s  Seedling  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
berries  in  the  second  vinery  are  still  quite  green. 
Amongst  the  varieties  we  noticed  Trebbiano  and 
Madresfield  court.  The  third  house  is  even  later  and 
contains  Alicant,  Muscats,  and  the  small  and  sweetly 
flavoured  Strawberry  Grape  of  American  origin,  and 
still  very  little  known  although  so  pleasing  in  flavour 
and  distinct  from  all  the  Old  World  varieties  of 
grapes. 

- - 

CARNATIONS  AT 

CHELSEA. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  had  two  dry 
periods  this  year,  the  Carnations  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  have  made  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  and  were  flowering  splendidly  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  the  other  day.  They  occupy  an 
open  space  running  across  the  nursery,  and  show 
what  may  be  done  with  this  popular,  flower  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  metropolis.  The  collection  is 
a  very  extensive  one,  including  several  old  kinds  of 
first-class  merit,  but  which,  unfortunately,  are 
difficult  to  propagate  with  any  degree  of  freedom. 
We,  of  course,  refer  to  certain  florists’  flowers  of  the 
first  water,  and  which  are  always  difficult  to  match 
withnewkindsand  hardly  possible  to  excel.  The  larger 
proportion  of  them  here  are  kinds  suitable  for  border 
cultivation,  including,  however,  some  of  the  most 
refined  seifs  that  are  usually  grown  in  pots.  New 
kinds  are  also  being  continually  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

Amongst  the  older  border  varieties,  Alice  Agnes 
not  only  holds  its  own,  but  we  never  saw  it  in  finer 
condition  as  to  size.  It  is  robust,  most  floriferous, 
and  white  striped  with  red.  Maurice  Kingscote  is  a 
deep  rose,  shaded  with  scarlet,  and  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  Ruby,  another  very  choice  thing  for  border 
culture.  For  those  who  like  an  unusual  colour, 
Camellia  would  doubtless  be  acceptable  ;  it  is  of  the 
richest  Heliotrope  we  have  seen,  and  is  striped  with 
scarlet  in  the  way  of  Theodore.  Ketton  Rose  is  by 
many  considered  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  is  of  a  rich, 
rosy-pink,  and  very  free  flowering.  The  flowers  of 
Laureate  are  of  medium  size,  and  rich  salmon- 
scarlet.  Many  of  the  laterals  develop  flowers  and 
keep  up  a  succession  for  six  weeks,  producing 
armfuls  of  bloom  for  cutting.  Masterpiece  produces 
large  crimson  flowers.  Those  of  Meteor  are  crimson- 
scarlet  with  smooth  petals.  J.  L.  Too  e  produces 
any  quantity  of  grass  for  layers,  and  has  handsome 
orange-scarlet  flowers  with  maroon  blotches  and 
stripes  ;  it  would  belong  to  the  fancy  class.  In  the 
same  way  Sultan  consists  of  a  mixture  of  crimson 
and  maroon  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  the  petals 
smooth.  The  very  broad,  but  not  crowded  petals  of 
Magnum  Bonum  are  scarlet.  Grant  Allen  is  in  the 
way  of  Brilliant,  and  has  rich  scarlet-rose  petals 
that  are  charming  and  attractive.  The  large  flowers 
of  Lothair  are  satiny-pink  shaded  with  white ;  while 
those  of  Florence  are  buff-yellow  and  toothed  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  On  the  contrary,  Ivanhoe  has 
brilliant  maroon-crimson  flowers  with  smooth 
petals.  Those  of  Vice-President  are  very  small,  but 
the  crimson  petals  are  broad  and  smootn 
Charmingly  delicate  is  Rose  Celestial  with  rosy-pink 
flowers  and  smooth  edges.  Very  chaste  is  the  pure 
white  Mrs.  Donaldson  with  smooth  petals.  Celia  has 
rich  rose  and  showy  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  colour. 

Ethel  is  a  fancy  kind  after  the  style  of  Mrs. 
Crombie,  being  yellow,  striped  with  scarlet  from  the 
edge  inwards ;  it  is  both  a  free-growing  and  good 


thing.  The  darkest  maroon  variety  cultivated  out¬ 
side  is  William  Toby.  A  good  companion  is  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  of  a  peculiar  reddish-scarlet  striped 
with  maroon.  The  brightest  and  liveliest  of  the  dark 
purple  seifs  is  Beauty  of  Foxhall,  a  really  attractive 
kind  of  its  colour.  A  beautiful  contrast  to  the  last 
named  is  The  Bride,  with  broad  and  pure  white 
petals.  The  medium  sized  flowers  of  Joe  Willet  are 
of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  and  broad  in  the  petal.  A 
popular  white  variety  is  Mrs.  F.  Watts  on  account 
of  its  dwarf  habit;  although  only  iz  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of  flowers. 
Another  white  variety  is  Florence  E.  Thoday,  with 
medium  sized  flowers  and  as  notable  for  stature,  for 
the  stems  grow  2  ft.  to  zjft.  high.  The  bright  scarlet 
flowers  of  Oriflamme  are  rather  thin  of  petals,  but 
their  hue  and  quality  otherwise  offers  some 
compen.=ation.  A  beautiful  yellow  ground  is  Prince 
of  Orange,  striped  with  scarlet ;  layers  are  very 
abundant.  Dwarf,  vigorous  and  free-flowering  as 
ever,  is  Queen  of  Bedders  with  red  flowers.  The 
dark  purple  flowers  of  Cara  Roma  are  shaded  with 
maroon  and  very  choice.  The  Lady  is  a  fancy  kind, 
heavily  flaked  with  carmine  on  a  pale  yellow  ground 
and  is  very  free.  One  of  the  best  of  the  rich  scarlet 
sorts  is  Napoleon  III.  ;  it  also  flowers  with  great 
freedom.  Germania  is  doing  better  than  any  other 
yellow  this  year.  The  abundance  of  layers 
produced  by  Maggie  Lanie  is  evidence  that  it  is 
well  suited  for  border  cultivation  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  a  lively  pink.  Those  of  Oxonian  are  of  a  maroon- 
crimson. 

With  exception  of  the  Old  Clove,  still  plentifully 
grown  here,  few  modern  Carnations  are  scented.  A 
marked  exception  is  Cantab,  with  lively  scarlet 
flowers,  highly  fragrant,  and  vigorous  in  constitu¬ 
tion.  King  of  Scarlets  grows  2  ft.  high,  and  pro¬ 
duces  large,rica  scarlet  flowers.  Refined  and  beautiful 
the  dark  rose  and  scarlet-tinted  flowers  of  Abigail. 
Alline  Newman  grows  very  freely,  and  produces 
large,  dull  scarlet  flowers.  Very  choice  is  the  pure 
while  Mrs  Muir,  with  smooth  petals.  Mrs.  Fred  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  shaped  and  most  refined 
flowers  in  cultivation.  King  of  Purples  maybe  com¬ 
pared  to  Beauty  of  Foxhall,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  its  colour.  A  fancy  variety  is  Grandiflora, 
with  pretty  white  flowers  much  striped  with  red. 
The  blooms  of  Crimson  Pet  are  only  of  medium 
size,  but  would  be  difficult  to  beat  amongst  the 
glowing  crimson  kinds.  Comtesse  de  Paris  grows 
2  ft.  high  as  a  rule,  producing  a  long  succession  of 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  fading  to  white. 

PiCOTEES. 

The  collection  of  Chelsea  is  kept  replete  with  the 
finer  things  belonging  to  all  the  classes.  The 
Picotees  are  only  second  in  importance  to  the  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  occupy  a  good  many  of  the  beds.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  heavy  purple  edged  sorts  is  Mrs.  A. 
Chancellor.  Mrs.  May  grows  only  12  in,  high,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  shoots  for  layering  ;  the 
broad  edge  is  soft  purple.  Choice  and  attractive  is 
J.  B.  Bryant,  wdth  a  dark  crimson  edge  and  fine 
form.  The  wire  edge  of  Mrs.  Gorton  is  crimson, 
and  the  shoots  as  plentiful,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
May.  Unique  in  its  way  is  Alice,  with  a  crimson 
edge,  and  a  uniform  pink  ground  ;  in  all  other  cases 
the  latter  is  pure  white.  Another  crimson-edged 
variety  is  Grosteen,  developing  an  abundance  of 
shoots.  Carl  Schultz  has  a  heavy  crimson  edge,  and 
is  very  easy  to  grow.  The  rose  edge  of  Norman 
Carr  is  very  soft  or  delicate,  giving  the  bloom  a 
charming  appearance.  One  of  the  best  purple  wire- 
edged  varieties  is  Clara  Penson.  Very  dwarf  and 
free-growing  is  Admiration,  with  a  heavy  pur¬ 
ple  edge.  Mary  is  a  good  shaped  flower,  with  a 
purple,  wire-edge.  Jessie  belongs  to  the  same  sec¬ 
tion,  but  Muriel  has  a  heavy  purple  edge,  and  is 
beautiful  in  shape.  Dr.  Epps  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  heavy  crimson-edged  variety  grown,  and  well  it 
might  be,  for  the  colours  are  boldly  defined  and  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  flowers  of  Mrs.  Payne  are  of  good 
shape,  with  a  rosy  edge.  The  rosy  edge  of  Little  Phil 
is  very  broad,  but  soft  and  delicate.  John  Smith  is 
another  good  shaped  flower,  with  a  heavy  crimson 
edge,  and  very  floriferous ;  the  stems  are  about  15 
in  high.  Brunette  is  a  charming  thing  with,  a  heavy 
and  brilliant  crimson  edge.  Contrasting  with  this 
are  the  tall  stems  of  Louisa,  producing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  flowers,  with  a  delicate  rose  edge,  and 
plenty  of  layers.  All  these  Picotees  really  want  to 
be  seen,  for  no  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  their  characteristic  distinctions  and  beauty. 


Bizarres  and  Flakes. 

It  is  necessary,  we  suppose,  to  grow  a  number  of 
varieties  of  these  two  classes  if  the  cultivator  intends 
to  exhibit,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  popularity  of 
the  previously  named  kinds,  particularly  the  border 
Carnations  with  well-defined  self  and  other  striking 
colours.  True  Briton  and  John  Hinds  are  showy 
scarlet  bizarres,  while  Queen  Victoria  and  Due 
d’Amaule  are  crimson  bizarres.  The  two  colours 
forming  stripes  on  a  white  ground  and  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  class  vary  greatly  in  number  and  size,  and 
one  of  them  may  occasionally  be  absent.  On  the 
other  hand  Princess  Beatrice  is  said  to  be  a  purple 
and  pink  bizarre. 

The  flakes  are  equally  variable  and  sportive,  and 
like  the  bizarres  they  very  often  revert  to  seifs,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
or  all  the  blooms  on  a  plant  may  be  of  one  uniform 
colour.  Florists  are,  of  course,  very  familiar  with 
all  this,  and  can  only  regret  that  it  is  so,  since  the 
sportive  nature  of  the  plant  cannot  be  controlled. 
St.  Gatien  is  a  rosy  flake  producing  huge  flowers. 
Those  of  Thalia  are  characterised  by  their  very 
heavy  rose  flakes ;  while  the  blooms  of  Queen 
Victoria  have  as  heavy  purple  flakes.  The  broad 
flakes  of  Mr.  Thomas  are  scarlet.  The  purple  flaked 
flowers  of  Mr.  Sutton  are  sometimes  striped  as  well 
as  flaked.  The  scarlet  flakes  of  Mars  are  very 
numerous  and  of  moderate  width.  James  Douglas 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  purple  flakes.  All  have  their 
differences,  which  can  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  discriminating  and  practised  eye  of  the  florist 
who  has  had  them  under  his  care.  Altogether  the 
number  of  kinds  is  very  great,  and  both  old  and  new 
kinds  are  well  represented. 


SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  July  10th. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  held  this  day,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  specimens  of  Calochortus 
remarkable  for  their  fine  growth  and  varieties  of 
colouring.  They  were  C.  venustus,  purpurascens, 
C.  V.  roseus,  and  a  pure  white  form.  References  to 
descriptions  and  figures  of  C.  venustus,  Benth.,  a 
native  of  California,  will  be  found  in  Baker's 
’■  Revision  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Tulipeae," 
Jour.  Lin.  Soc.  xiv.,  p.  302.  Mr.  Wilson  observed 
that  this  species  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Duffield  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  reproduced  in  "  The 
Garden.”  It  is  also  figured  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  ii. 
(i)  [1835],  t.  15,  fig.  3.  Mr.  Baker  places  Calochor¬ 
tus  as  the  sixth  and  last  genus  of  the  tribe  Tulipeae, 
enumerating  twenty-one  species  from  Mexico  and 
Western  North  America. 

Mr.  Blandford  reported  on  specimens  of  diseased 
sugar  cane  received  from  Barbadoes.  They  w'ere 
badly  diseased  with  the  fungus,  Trichosphaeria 
sacchari,  and  in  some  cases  bored  by  the  beetle 
Sphenophorus.  This  disease  is  as  yet  only  known 
to  occur  in  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Barbadoes.  Dr. 
Morris  observed  that  it  first  appeared  in  Barbadoes, 
and  was  called  the  ”  rind  ”  disease  ;  it  then  occurred 
in  the  roots  in  Java,  being  thought  to  be  distinct 
from  the  former ;  but  the  two  forms  ultimately 
proved  to  be  one  and  the  same.  A  summary  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  June,  1894,  P- 

175-176- 

The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited  some  photographs 
illustrative  of  different  features  of  Malta,  including 
cultivated  areas,  uncultivated  hill-tops,  etc.,  and 
ancient  river  valleys  known  as  "  wieds.”  The  only 
trees  of  cultivation  in  the  fields  are  Carobs,  Figs, 
and  Opuntia  fficus  indica,  of  which  last  there  are 
four  varieties— the  ”  blood,”  the"  white,”  the  ’■  seed¬ 
less,”  and  the  "yellow.” 

Mr.  Henslow  also  showed  specimens  of  Oxalis 
cernua,  commonly  called  by  the  Maltese  “  English 
weed,”  introduced  by  Father  Giacintho  from  the 
Cape  in  1806.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  prolific  multi¬ 
plication  by  bulbis,  as  it  never  sets  seed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  "  short-styled  ”  form  being 
the  only  form  known.  It  has  elongated  slender 
rhizomes  with  rod-like  aquiferous  appendages,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  climb  up  among  the  loose 
stones  of  the  walls,  or  descend  to  great  depths  among 
the  rubble.  A  further  account  of  the  distribution  of 
this  plant  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region, 
having  originated  in  Malta,  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Proc.  Lin.  Soc.,”  1893,  p.  31. 
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Mr.  Henslow  also  brought  a  living  plant  in  flower 
of  Centaurea  spathulata,  Zeraph,  1827  (C.  crassi- 
folia,  Bert,  1829),  which  is  the  only  truly  indigenous 
plant  known  to  Malta.  It  has  entire  spathulate 
fleshy  leaves,  and  heads  of  rose  coloured  florets.  It 
is  found  in  the  valley  known  as  "  Wied  Babu,”  in 
Malta,  and  also  in  Gozo,  growing  in  the  cracks  of 
the  rocks. 

- -*• - 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Poinsettias. — Cuttings  for  a  late  batch  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  but  taken  off  and  rooted  at  once. 
The  best  plan  is  to  put  them  singly  in  thumb  pots, 
as  the  roots  do  not  get  disturbed  when  shifting  on 
the  p'ants  into  larger  sizes.  No  check  is  thereby 
given  and  growth  will  go  on  briskly. 

Winter  Flowering  Begonias. — All  such  things 
as  B.  insignis,  B.  semper-florens  and  its  varieties,  B. 
Knowsleyana,  B.  odorata  and  all  others  intended 
for  autumn  and  winter  blooming  should  now  be  in 
their  flowering  pots  in  order  that  the  pots  may  get 
filled  with  roots  before  the  dull  and  cloudy  autumn 
weather  sets  in.  They  will  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  flower  satisfactorily  when  unfavourable 
times  to  healthy  growth  have  arrived. 

Jasminum  gracillimum. — Give  this  the  most 
favourable  position  with  regard  to  light  and  space 
to  develop  as  many  strong  shoots  as  possible.  After 
they  have  ripened  up,  side  beds  will  develop  and 
give  rise  to  trusses  of  flowers  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  during  the  winter  months,  especially 
about  Christmas.  The  stronger  the  shoots  now 
produced  the  more  abundant  the  flowers  will  be. 

Allamandas. — Whether  in  pots,  tubs  or  in  brick- 
built  boxes,  great  advantage  will  accrue  to  Allaman¬ 
das  if  they  are  are  liberally  supplied  with  weak 
manure  water.  The  shoots  now  elongating  and 
bearing  flowers  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  others  will  arise  and  continue 
the  supply. 

Plumbago  rosea. — This  and  its  variety  P.  r.  coc- 
cinea  will  give  more  satisfaction  in  the  end  if  grown 
in  a  light,  airy  position  near  the  glass.  The  flowers 
will  be  more  durable  in  tbe  cut  state  and  better 
coloured.  If  a  side  bench  cannot  be  afforded  it,  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  may  be  at  disposal  and  will 
answer  even  better  provided  attention  is  paid  to 
watering. 

Heliotropes. — A  stock  of  young  plants  should  be 
grown  on  in  pots  to  take  the  place  of  those  grown  in 
the  open  air  after  the  advent  of  frost.  The  flower 
trusses  may  be  pinched  out  for  a  few  weeks  yet  and 
larger  plants  will  therefore  be  secured  for  the  supply 
of  cut  flowers  when  really  wanted. 

Salvias  in  pots. — Any  kinds  that  may  begetting 
tall  should  be  secured  to  stakes  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  over  by  the  wind.  Attend  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  watering,  for  they  will  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  if  the  pots  are  now  fairly  well  filled 
with  roots. 

Intermediate  Stocks.— A  batch  of  these  in  the 
reserve  garden  would  come  in  very  useful  for  autumn 
flowering  in  the  conservatory  provided  they  are 
potted  up  now  and  brought  on  in  cold  frames. 

Celosfas  and  Gomphrena.— A  late  batch  of 
Celosia  pyramidalis  for  conservatory  work  in  autumn 
and  winter  can  be  brought  along  in  pits,  thereby 
avoiding  crowding  in  the  houses  now  fully  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  things.  Gomphrena  globosa  com- 
pacta  can  be  grown  under  the  same  treatment,  and 
if  there  is  no  desire  to  hurry  on  the  plants  a  fair 
amount  of  ventilation  may  be  given  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  dwarfing  the  plants  and  making  them 
more  sturdy. 

Peaches. — Early  houses  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  should  at  all  times  be  freely  ventilated, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  lights  may  be 
wholly  removed.  The  borders  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  whether  the  lights  are  off  or  on  ; 
give  a  good  soaking  with  the  hose  if  necessary,  using 
clean  water  only.  Gross  shoots  should  be  stopped 
and  tied  in  to  repress  their  vigour. 

Melons. — The  great  change  in  the  weather  will 
make  it  necessary  to  employ  less  atmospheric 
moisture  in  the  houses  than  when  the  air  was  hot 
and  arid.  So  long  as  healthy  growth  continues, 
however,  regular  attention  must  be  given  to  watering 
when  necessary  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
fruits  splitting  when  approaching  maturity.  Make 


arrangements  for  securing  a  proper  succession  of  ripe 
fruit.  The  moist  weather  will  help  to  retard  those 
now  advancing. 

Vegetable  seed  sowing. — About  the  end  of  the 
month  make  sowings  of  Ellam’s  Early,  Wheeler's 
Imperial,  Veitch’s  Earliest  of  all  and  the  other  early 
Cabbages  for  spring  use.  Various  Cos  and  Cabbage 
Lettuces  as  well  as  Curled  Endives  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  salading  may  also  be  sown.  Should 
the  weather  by  that  time  prove  dry,  some  mats 
thrown  over  the  beds  will  retain  moisture  and  hasten 
germination. 

Vegetable  Planting. — Breadths  of  Broccoli, 
Kales,  Savoys  and  Coleworts  may  also  be  planted  at 
the  present  time.  The  moist  condition  and  warmth 
of  the  soil  will  give  the  plants  a  ready  start,  and 
whether  the  weather  later  on  proves  warm  or  not  the 
success  of  the  plantations  will  be  assured.  The 
various  subjects  meant  to  stand  the  winter  should  be 
planted  on  the  surface  where  they  will  be  amply 
exposed  to  light  and  air  which  will  make  them 
hardy. 

- - 


plants  in  spring  or  even  in  autumn,  and  again  in 
spring  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 

Names  of  Plants, — H.  F.  R.  :  i,  Scilla  peru¬ 
viana,  not  Hyacinthus ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  la- 

custre. — Omicron  :  i  and  2  are  old  varieties  of  Rosa 
multiflora,  better  known  as  the  Polyantha  Rose  in 
modern  times  ;  we  do  not  recognise  them,  but  fear 
that  the  names  have  been  forgotten. — T  R.  :  i. 
Spiraea  japonica  alba;  2,  Campanula  persicifolia, 
alba  plena;  3,  Lvchnis  chalcedonica  ;  Lilium 
dahuricum  ;  5,  Kalmia  angustifolia. 

Fungus  on  Roses. — Omicron  ;  The  fungus  on  the 
leaves  you  sent  is  popularly  known  as  the  Rose 
Brand  or  Phragmidium  mucronatum.  Its  mycelium, 
or  vegetative  portion,  grows  inside  the  tissue  of  the 
leaves,  and  on  that  account  no  application  of  a 
fungicide  would  kill  it  without  at  the  same  time 
killing  the  leaves.  Spraying  with  the  Bordeau 
mixture  would  probably  keep  it  in  check,  and  should 
be  applied  early  in  the  season.  The  surest  method 
of  dealing  with  it  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  is 
to  pick  off  the  affected  leaves  as  they  appear,  and 
burn  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 
You  should  commence  as  early  in  the  season  as 
the  first  traces  of  it  appear  on  the  leaves,  and  pick 
off  those  that  become  attacked,  by  this  means  you 
will  hold  it  in  check  or  exterminate  it. 


Quesnons  add  AnsoicRs 

Attar  of  Roses. — J.  C.  S. :  In  the  South  of  Europe 
this  fragrant  essence  is  made  from  a  number  of 
allied  species,  including  Rosa  damascena,  R.  gallica, 
R.  centifolia  and  allied  forms.  In  Persia,  R.  mos- 
chata  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  this  species  is 
supposed  to  give  the  peculiar  quality  and  great  value 
to  the  essence.  There  is  a  form  of  R.  moschata  in 
India,  and  is  believed  to  be  utilised  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses.  As  far  as  it 
is  known  R.  moschata  is  the  Rose  of  the  Persian 
poets,  and  probably  it  is  the  parent  of  nearly  all 
their  garden  Roses.  Owing  to  their  lack  of  enter¬ 
prise  they  seldom  import  Roses  or  other  garden 
plants. 

Figs  Rotting. — T.  Hulks  :  The  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  weather  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  has  been  very  great  and  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  decaying  and  dropping  of  the 
Figs.  You  will  have  to  give  less  atmospheric 
moisture  and  more  ventilation.  In  a  cold  house  less 
water  will  be  needed  than  in  a  stove,  and  especially 
during  rainy  weather.  The  fruits  sent  were  covered 
with  mould,  but  we  consider  that  merely  a  result  of 
decay.  We  think  the  evil  will  disappear  by  careful 
management  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  and  less 
watering  while  the  damp  weather  lasts.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  expect  the  fruits  to  ripen  so  quickly,  but 
it  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  get  them  a  little 
later  than  if  they  drop  and  decay  &fore  being  fully 
matured. 

British  Wild  Flowers. — Constant  Reader  :  “  The 
Botanists’  Pocket  Book  ”  would  answer  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  you  want.  It  contains  a  concise 
description  of  all  the  British  plants,  tabulated  across 
every  two  pages,  but  contains  no  illustrations.  It 
fits  the  pocket  nicely,  and  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Bell 
&  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Price  4s  6d. 
Provided  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  botanical 
terms  of  the  above  book  you  could  get  the  newest 
edition  of  “  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns,  B.A.,  and  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  W.C.  Price  5s.,  unless  the 
new  edition  be  dearer. 

New  York  Egg  Plant. — J.B. :  As  the  Egg  Plants 
can  be  grown  and  fruited  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  we  suspect  that  you  are  keeping  them  too 
close  and  damp,  thereby  preventing  the  pollen  from 
getting  distributed  so  as  to  fertilise  the  blooms. 
Seeing  that  they  can  be  fruited  in  the  open  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  Cucumber  house  is  sufficiently 
high,  but  is  doubtless  too  close  and  damp,  or  else 
the  plants  are  too  much  shaded.  It  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  put  them  in  a  house  kept  airy 
by  ventilation.  Do  not  neglect  to  give  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  when  some  fruits 
have  been  set,  give  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Make  sure  that  the  pots  are  large  enough  to 
encourage  a  free  growth,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid 
too  much  root  room,  which  would  encourage  coarse 
growth.  If  the  6  in.  p3ts  are  crowded  with  roots  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  give  a  size  larger,  but  do 
not  break  the  roots  in  the  process. 

Strawberry  Plantation. — J.B.  :  Most  varieties 
of  Strawberries  like  a  heavy,  loamy  soil  rather  than  a 
light  one.  You  have  made  it  too  light  and  rich, 
causing  the  plants  to  go  to  leaves.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  trench  and  manure  a  fresh  piece  of 
ground,  and  make  a  new  plantation  from  the  best 
runners  as  soon  as  you  can.  They  would  then  make 
good  growth,  and  give  a  supply  of  large  fruits  .next 
summer,  provided  the  blossom  is  not  destroyed  by 
frost.  Strawberries  never  last  long  in  light  soil,  and 
under  the  circumstances  a  fresh  plantation  should 
be  made  every  second  year.  Let  the  rows  be  2  ft. 
apart,  and  the  plants  18  in.  from  one  to  the  other, 
planting  them  singly.  The  old  plants  are  of  no  use 
whatever,  except  to  trench  into  the  soil.  No  digging 
between  the  row  should  be  practiced,  merely  clear 
away  the  runners  and  weeds,  and  mulch  round  the 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE, 

July  s-jth,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  demand 
for  Mustard  and  Rape  seed  at  unchanged  rates. 
Nothing  doing  in  Trifolium  incarnatum,  the  recent 
rains  have  delayed  harvesting  Engiish  crop  of  this 
article. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


July  i?ith,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  00  00 

Ch-rries,  per  hit.  <ieve  26  50 
BIk  Currants, hit  s  eve  s  639 
Red  „  I,  3  o 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10  20 

Melons  . each  10  30 


s.  d.  s,  d- 

Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

per  doz.  2  0  80 

Pine  apples. 

— .St.  Michael's,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  6  10 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


t.  d.  s,  d 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  16  20 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1626 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 


t.  d,  s.  d. 

Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  00  00 
Smallsaladmg, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 

Turnips, new, per  boh.  i  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s,  d,  s.  d. 


Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  0  15  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  0 
Crassula,  per  doz.  ...12  0  30  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens.invar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar. .per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  o  10  0 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  24  0 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  30  60 


i.  d.  t  d 
Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  60 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  60120 
Mignonette,  per  doz  40  80 

Musk  . per  doz.  20  40 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  40 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  o  63  0 
Pelargoniums.per  dz.  6  0  12  0 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..3  0  60 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  t.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  izbims.  20  30 
Asters,French,perbch.o  810 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  10  30 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  10  20 
Euoharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Gypsophilta.doz.bchs.z  030 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  I  chs.  12  0  18  o 
Lilium  candidum 

uoz.  blms.  04  06 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz . 

sprays . i  020 


MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  2  o 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  i  0 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  0  3 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  0  4 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  2  0 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  0  9 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2  o 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  2  o 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  2  o 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  0  6 

—  Salfrano...per  doz.  i  0 

—  Tea . per  dozen  0  6 

Spiraea,  12  bun .  4  o 

Stocks . doz.  bchs  2  o 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  I  6 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  0  4 


s.  d. 
6  o 
4  0 
4  0 

I  0 
0  6 
4  o 

I  6 

6  o 
I  0 
6  o 
4  0 
I  o 

1  6 

2  O 

6  0 

3  0 
3  o 
o  6 
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THOMSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  or  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — ^J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  -CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt.  anb  Upwards. 


JXJNO  C  YCX.E  S  AWbe^st 


Easy  Terras  from  10s.  per  Month. 
LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Racers,  221b9.  Roadsters, 
281b9.  JUNO  Lady’s, Mili¬ 
tary,  aud  Youth’s  Safeties 
JUNO  asd  other 

Tricycles  Illustrated  List, 
150  pagi  Machines,  Fit- 
tinga,  and  Snudries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  hare  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUam  Works,  S?iow 
Rooms,  Riding  SchooL 
Offices — 75,  76,  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


Delivery  l^'ree  to  any 
Railway  Station  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order 

Fitted  with 
Grass  Boxes  5s. 
extra. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

10  in.  -  27/6 
12-in.  -  30/. 
14-in.  -  32/. 

16-in.  -  34/- 
18  in.  -  38/- 


To  be  had  of  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 
AGENTS  FOR  ENGLAND: 

MATTLRSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON,  COVENTRY 

Manufacturers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs.  &c. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


grje:£:m^housc:s. 

Everything  complete,  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected. 
Lean-to’s  from  48s.  Span  Roofs  from  56s.  Largest  and  best 
show  of  Greenhouses  in  London.  Inspecdon  invited. 
Also  Manufacturer  of  Garden  Frames,  Ladders,  Barrows 
&c.,  &c. 

Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

Free,  to 

G.  HAYWARD, 

359,  Brockley  Road,  Brodley,  London,  S.E. 


EPPS’S  Selected  PEAT 

For  ORCHIDS,  Stove  Plants,  Hardwood  ditto.  Ferns  and 
Rhododendrons,  by  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  ant. 
fine  Silver  Sand,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse,  Fresh 
Sphagnum,  Patent  Manures,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  and  all 
other  Garden  Requisites.  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGIHAL  PEAT  DEPOT,  RIHCWOOD.HAHTS. 


AMATEURS 

Who  follow  the  instructions  given  in 

‘The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book,’ 

By  H.  a.  burberry,  F.E.H.S., 

ORCHID  GROWER  TO 

The  Right  Hon.  JOS.  CHAMBERL.4JX,  M.P., 

PROW  ORCHIDS 

In  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Houses, 

SUCCESSFULLY 


There  is  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
each  month,  and  full  information 
the  treatment  required  by  all 
mentioned  in  the  book. 

First  Edition.  Just  Published 
2S.  6d. ;  post  free,  2S.  gd. 

“Gardening  World”  Office, 

I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTKD). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorator 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 


1,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 

RI6HT 

Write  to 


SILVER  SAND, PEAT, LOAM. 

Address  only  the  PROPRIETOR, 

JOSSPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Camden  Town.  LONDON,  N.W. 


JOSEPH  ARNOLD  invites  the  Attention  of  the  Trade  that 
he  is  now  Cutting  the  Famous  Bedfordshire  Peat,  and  Yellow 
Fibrous  Loam  of  Superior  Quality.  Supplied  in  quantities  and 
loaded  on  Rail  or  into  Boats  (with  or  without  Sand),  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  Prices  on  Application  as  above. 


Telegrams 


I 


“SANDBAGS,”  LONDON. 

“  Filtration,”  Leighton  Buzzard. 


The  "STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd. .Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


flricultural 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce  ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes, 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subicnption  per  annum,  5s., 
inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents, — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


^  SMITH'S 

r  PERFECT 

PATENT 

POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

Only  One  Fifth  the  Bulk  and  Weight  of  the  Liquid, 
Immediately  Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 

One  Small  Tin  makes  2  5  Gallons  for  Use. 
All  Tins  Free.  No  Return  Empties. 

Sample  Tin,  Carriage  Paid,  2S.  Four  Tins,  Carriage  Paid  6s 

Smiths  LIQUID  WEED  KILLER, 

The  First  Weed  Killer  ever  offered. 

Used  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Never  Fails. 

Four  Gallons,  Carriage  Paid,  6s.  6d. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Sole  Makers — 

MARK  SMITH,  Ltd., 

LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

May  be  had  through  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 


“AMERICAN  GARDENING.” 

An  illustrated  Journal  ot  Horticulture,  published  in  the 
interests  ot  the  amateur  in  the  Garden,  the  Conservatory,  the 
House,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower,  Tree-;,  Shrubs  ,and 
Flowers. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Authority. 

Issued  semi-monthly,  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  twenty-four 
times  in  the  year  to  English  subscribers  for  a  6s.  money  order. 

Address,  “AMERICAN  GARDENING,”  170,  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and 
six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  rela’ing  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


Gardening  Charities,  Sec. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT INSTITUTION. — Secretary, GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


Royal  gardeners’  orphan 

FUND.— Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 


miTED  horticultural 

.Sr<  T  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary 
W  LLIAM  COLLINS,  g,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S  W. 


CARDEN  HOSE. 

MtRRYWEATHER’S  CHIEF  SPECIALITIES: 


1. — NON-KINKABLE  RED  GREY  HOSE. 

2. — SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE. 

3. — HIGH-CLASS  RED  RUBBER  HOSE 
Largest  Makers  of  High-class  Hose  in  the  World. 


Made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Hose  used  with 
their  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 


See  that  Merry  weather's  name  is  embossed  on 
every  length,  this  is  the  only  absolute  guarantee 
of  Quality. 


Merryweathers  introduced  Sphincter  Grip  Hose  into  this 
Country  in  the  year  1887 ;  they  are  the  Original  Makers,  and 
they  still  sell  a  Hose  w’hichis  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
Market.  Beware  of  Wire-Armoured  Hose,  which  is  counter¬ 
feit  and  inferior  foreign  make. 

Users  of  Hose  are  cautioned  against  inferior  qualities,  sold 
by  dealers  who  have  copied  our  method  of  advertising,  but 
have  not  adhered  to  our  high  quality. 

Orders  executed  the  same  day  as  received. 

Merryweather’s  High-Class  Garden  Pumps. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturer  and  secure  the 
Discount. 

Call  or  write~QZ,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON.  W.C. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

July. 

24.— R.  H.  S.,  Drill  Hall. 

23,  26. — Burton-on-Trent  Show 
26. — Southwell  Flower  Show. 

26. — St.  Ives  Flower  Show. 

31.— Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Oxford. 

August. 

4,  6. — Southampton  Flower  Show. 

6- — Derby  Flower  Show 

6.  — Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

6.7.  — Northampton  Flower  Show. 

7.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  Show. 

9. — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

14. — Blagdon  Flower  Show. 

14,  28,— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Wilts  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

15 — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

15. — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

15. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

15.  16. — Cardifl  Flower  Show. 

16.  — Sherborne  Flower  Show. 

17.  — Exeter  Flower  Show. 

17,  18. — Great  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

19.  — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

22. — Kingswood,  S.  George,  and  W.  Gloucester  Show 
22,  23. — Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 

29. — Nailsea  Flower  Show. 

September. 

7,  8. — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
II,  25,— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  — Woodstock  Show. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

2,  3. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
2,  3. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6. 7.  — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7,  k — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.  8. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.  — Buddleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show 

16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.17. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall 

Manchester. 

December. 

4,  5,  6. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11, — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


July  28,  1894. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMES 


VEITCH 


&  SONS 


beg  to  intimate  that  they  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the 
leading  kinds  of  the  above,  either  in  pots  or  prepared  runners. 

SPECIAL  LIST,  just  published,  can  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  761. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pieasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 
Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  and  Mr,  E. 
Beckett.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  treat  their  piants 
shouid  secure  a  copy.  Post  free,  7  stamps.  Address, 

«j.  JOi4r£:s, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E 


FERNS  SPECIALITY. 

12  beautiful  Stove  Ferns,  3s.,  larger,  4s.,  6s  ;  25  for  8s.  6d.  or 
I2S.  6d.  ;  50  for  21s.  or  25s.  ;  100  for  63s.  or  75s. ;  all  different. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Warm  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 
Beautitul  Ferns  for  Cool  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cold  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Ferns  at  same  prices. 

For  9d.  per  do2en  extra  above  sent  carriage  free. 

Our  collection  is  unrivalled.  Our  stock  is  immense. 
Catalogue  of  1,400  varieties  free  on  application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS 

And  PLANTS 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS. 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM.  HOLLAND. 

Delivered  entirely  free  in  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Goole, 
Grangemouth,  Grimsby,  Harwich,  Hull,  Leith,  Liver¬ 
pool,  London,  Middlesboro',  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  or  any  port  in  direct 
communication  with  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam. 

Orders  above  £2  los.  sent  free  to  destination,  to  any  piace 
in  Engiand,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  orders  for 
the  same  amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No 
chargefor  packing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  BULBS, 
with  List  of  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES,  will  be  found  in  our 
NEW  LIST  for  1894,  86,  pages,  in  English,  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  applicants,  post  free. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 
OVERVEEN,  Haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON 

Have  all  the  leading  varieties 
READY  in  pots,  strong  plants  for 
immediate  delivery.  List  including 
several  Novelties  post  free  upon 
application. 

EARLY  ORDERS  REQUESTED. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON, N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


Tuesday,  July  31st. — Rose  and  Carnation  Show  at  OldTrafford, 
Manchester. 

Friday,  August  3rd. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

.Saturday,  August  4th. — Midland  Carnation  Show  at  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Southampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 


1;1(^  Tin'll!. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  2m,  1894. 


f  ARDEN  Walks.— When  looking  over  a 
small  garden  recently  we  were  con¬ 
siderably  surprised  to  find  so  much  apparent 
space,  after  having  frequently  seen  it  from 
the  outside  only.  The  sole  cause  of  this 
deceptive  appearance  was  the  judicious 
way  in  which  the  walks  had  been  laid  out. 
Thin  hedges  of  American  Arbor-vitae,  a 
rather  closely-pruned  screen  of  Japanese 
Quince,  and  horizontally-trained  fruit  trees 
all  tended  to  curtail  the  view.  In  a  garden 
of  larger  dimensions  we  should  not  have 
admired  this,  but  in  the  present  case  the 
thought  was  suggested  that  we  often  fail  to 
get  as  much  pleasure  from  a  small  plot  of 
ground  as  we  might  do.  Why  ?  Because 
we  see  almost  the  whole  of  it  at  a 
glance,  and  it  appears  too  much  of  a 
toy. 

Here  were  tall  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes 
in  the  back  row  of  one  curve,  with  shorter 
herbaceous  perennials  in  the  foreground. 
In  another  case  tall  and  short  annuals  had 
been  judiciously  arranged.  Turning  a  third 
corner  one  found  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
many  other  favourites.  Let  us  either  have 
bold  curves  and  waves,  or  else  place  some 
screen  between  the  many  winding  paths  it 
is  possible  to  get  upon  a  small  piece  of 
ground.  Sharp  curves  are  only  an  induce¬ 
ment  towards  short  cuts  when  one  can  so 
readily  see  over  the  intervening  space. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  high  or  thick 
hedges,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little  care  in 
selection,  and  the  fence  or  screen  itself  may 
be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  a 
small  garden.  We  also  command  so  many 
aspects,  and  frequently  find  a  difficult 
subject  thriving  well  in  one  or  other  of 
these  sheltered  spots. 

So  much  space  occupied  by  walks ! 
Why  not,  when  we  can  so  thoroughly 


enjoy  the  beauties  upon  either  side  ?  We 
cannot  attempt  boldness  in  space  of  a 
cramped  nature,  as  it  cannot  possibly  be 
done  to  advantage.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  like  to  see  too  much  of  the 
style  found  in  the  old-fashioned  garden 
designs  still  to  be  occasionally  met  with. 
One  can  keep  each  little  section  clean,  and 
avoid  the  gaps  being  so  noticeable  as  they 
generally  are. 


Whe  Flowering  Period  of  Roses  can  be 
considerably  extended  by  a  little  care 
in  planting  and  the  use  of  various  stocks  ; 
both  in  the  maiden  and  older  stages  we 
have  excellent  examples  of  this.  We  find 
the  Manetii  gives  us  earlier  blooms  than 
any  other  stock.  Established  plants  come 
into  cut  three  weeks  or  so  before  the  same 
varieties  upon  the  dwarf  brier,  while  those 
upon  standards  come  about  midway.  With 
maidens,  however,  the  standards  precede 
the  dwarfs  upon  Manetii,  still  leaving 
dwarf  briers  as  the  latest  to  bloom.  If 
in  addition  to  the  above  we  can  secure  a 
variety  of  soil,  good  Roses  may  be  continu¬ 
ous  from  early  June  until  frost  steps  in  and 
spoils  the  whole. 

The  maidens  upon  Manetii.  on  an 
ordinary  loam  are  over,  but  others  upon  a 
stiff  loam  are  simply  grand.  The  first  are 
fast  approaching  semi-ripening,  the  latter 
in  full  growth  and  vigour.  If  we  want  a 
constant  supply  of  liyTrid  perpetuals  (and 
who  can  do  without  the  glowing  crimsons 
and  maroons  found  in  this  class  ?)  we  must 
study  these  facts.  With  Teas  and  Noisettes 
it  is  not  so  necessary,  although  even  here  a 
few  plants  in  varying  soils  and  positions 
will  ensure  much  better  results.  As 
gardeners,  we  aim  for  a  succession  in 
the  case  of  many  crops,  but  too  seldom 
devote  any  care  to  the  same  end  with  our 
Roses. 

I 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  Northern 
Section. — The  Northern  Exhibition  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  on  August  nth,  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Old  Trafford. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lister,  a  native  of  Fifeshire,  and  a 
very  able  gardener,  died  at  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  after 
an  illness  of  only  a  few  days  on  June  21st.  Deceased 
who  was  37  years  of  age  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Lister, 
Easton  Lodge,  Dunmovv,  and  went  to  the  States 
about  eight  years  ago. 

Rothsay  Flower  Show. — The  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Bute  National  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  is 
announced  to  take  place  on  the  29th  and  30th  of 
August. 

Fruit  at  the  Trentham  Show.— The  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruits  annually  awarded 
at  the  Trentham  Show,  is  now  regarded  among 
gardeners  as  one  of  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  year, 
and  is  coveted  accordingly.  On  Thursday  of  last 
week  it  was  won  easily  by  Mr.  M.  Gleeson,  gardener 
to  Charles  Keyser,  Esq  ,  Warren  House,  Stanmore, 
with  a  collection  that  did  him  the  greatest  credit. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Bristol  offered  good 
premiums  for  designs  for  laying  out  the  grounds  now 
vacant,  on  which  the  recent  exhibition  stood.  Forty 
designs  were  sent  in.  The  premium  {£50)  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  Taylor  and  H.  J.  Weron, 
of  Southampton ;  the  second  {£30),  to  Mr.  E.  S. 
Sinnott,  Bristol  ;  and  the  third  (£20),  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Mawson,  of  Windermere  and  Market  Drayton. 

A  Vegetable  Statue. — ThePrairie  City.towit  Chicago, 
seems  determined  to  outvie  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  construction  of  strange  monuments.  At  present 
the  idea  is  to  construct  a  floral  statue  seven  yards 
high,  in  honour  of  a  deceased  citizen.  The  hat  will 
be  a  yard  in  diameter;  the  coat  will  be  like  that  of 
Prince  Albert,  but  why,  or  which  Prince  Albert,  one 
would  like  to  know.  The  right  hand  will  rest  on  the 
coat,  the  left  will  hold  a  roll  of  parchment.  The 
body  of  the  statue  will  be  constructed  of  wdre  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  living  vegetation,  the  branches 
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of  which  will  be  strictly  tied  up.  Unless  frequently 
restored  and  renovated  the  worthy  citizen’s  monu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  of  great  value  in  commemorating 
him  and  handing  down  his  name  to  posterity,  and 
must  prove  a  white  elephant  to  those  who  know  him 
not. 

Trip  to  Lintrathen. — The  employees  of  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen, 
Dundee  and  Cupar  Fife,  held  their  annual  excursion 
on  Wednesday  the  nth  inst.  The  party,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  left  by  brakes,  at  seven  a  m.,  the 
destination  being  the  Loch  of  Lintrathen.  Although 
rain  fell  very  heavily  at  intervals,  football  and  other 
sports  were  heartily  engaged  in  by  the  company 
during  the  day.  After  a  substantial  tea  the  return 
journey  was  commenced,  and  the  party  arrived  in 
Dundee  at  10.30.  Before  parting  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair  for 
contributing  to  the  expenses. 

Large  Roses. — A  correspondent  of  the  Nottingham 
Daily  Guardian  v/iites  : — “Not  till  this  year  had  I 
seen  a  red  Rose,  while  yet  in  perfect  form,  measure 
lyjin.  in  circumference.  Gloire  Margottin  reached 
this  on  June  25th  ult.  Again  on  the  loth  inst.. 
Captain  Christy  (pink)  quite  circular,  measured  6J 
inches  in  diameter,  or  19J  in  circumference.  I  took 
these  measurements  in  the  presence  of  a  witness, 
who  said  they  were  records.  I  have  never  exhibited 
and  dislike  rivalry  per  se.”  If  some  one  of  your 
readers  would  kindly  say  whether  the  above  results 
are,  or  are  not,  exceptional,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
obliged." 

London  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. — In  his  annual 
address  to  the  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday, 
Sir  John.  Hutton  said: — “The  work  of  the  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  has  not  diminished 
either  in  quantity  or  importance.  It  is  quite  em¬ 
barrassing  even  to  glance  at  the  list  of  our  parks  and 
open  spaces,  so  numerous  have  they  become.  In 
i88g  the  grand  total  was  forty  ;  at  the  end  of  our 
last  financial  year  it  was  seventy-eight.  The  acre¬ 
age  in  the  first  case  was  2,656,  with  a  permanent  staff 
of  333  ;  and  in  1893  the  acreage  was  3,665.  with  a 
staff  of  700.  The  erection  of  band  stands,  cricket 
shelters,  refreshment  houses,  park  lodges,  and  seated 
shelters  has,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the 
Council,  exceeded  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  public.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  upon  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  watched, with  great  interest,  the  delight 
and  satisfaction  that  these  things  give  to  the 
thousands  of  persons  of  all  ages  who  frequent  our 
parks  and  open  spaces.” 

Damage  by  Frost.— The  visitation  of  frost  which 
did  so  much  damage  to  Strawberries  and  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  to  various  other 
subjects  in  this  country  on  the  21st  May,  was 
followed  by  others  equally  if  not  more  severe  on 
the  Continent,  during  the  nights  of  the  26th  and 
27th  May  last.  “  The  frost  in  our  country,”  says  the 
Bulletin  d'  Arboriculture  has  had  serious  effects  not 
only  in  the  valleys,  but  also  in  the  elevated  territor¬ 
ies  of  our  Ardennes.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Central 
Foresty  Society  of  Belgium,  publishes,  in  its  number 
for  June,  p.  586,  interesting  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  occurence.  The  Acacias  are  damaged  by 
frost,  the  Chestnut-tree  had  its  young  shoots  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  American  Oak  is  better  preserved  than 
the  indigenous  species,  the  Sycamore  is  hurt,  the 
purple  Beech  has  suffered  less  than  the  type,  and  the 
Larch  is  damaged.  The  Virginian  Maple,  the 
Fowler’s  Service,  the  Elms,  the  Willows,  and  the 
Pines  have  well  withstood  it. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — A  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the  i6th 
inst.,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  presiding.  A  most  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  on  the  “Cultivation  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee,"  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Nutt, 
of  Rose  Road,  Southampton,  well  known  amongst 
Carnation  fanciers  as  a  most  successful  amateur 
grower  and  exhibitor.  Mr.  Nutt  staged  a  splendid 
group  of  plants  and  also  cut  blooms  to  illustrate  his 
pages,  and  he  was  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  for 
grand  flowers  of  Squire  Potts,  S.  B.  Martin  Rowan, 

P.  H.,  Emmie  Pink,  self,  and  Niphetos  white.  Mr. 

T.  Rebbeck,  amateur,  staged  a  box  of  twelve  cut 
blooms,  and  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
a  bloom  of  Miss  Clements  Picotee.  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams, exhibited  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms. 


which  was  awarded  a  certificate,  and  he  was  also 
awarded  a  similar  honour  for  a  fine  collection  of 
hardy  Perrenials.  Mr.  F.  Green,  of  Fremantle,  was 
highly  commended  for  six  blooms  of  Malmaison.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nutt  for  his  valuable  paper, 
and  to  the  exhibitors  for  their  fine  display  brought 
a  successful  meeting  to  a  close.  The  subject  for 
for  next  month  will  be  “  The  Culture  of  the  Vine," 
by  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  The  Gardens,  Chilworth 
Manor. 

A  New  Aspidistra. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  of  Paris,  as  stated  by  the  Bulletin  d' Arbori¬ 
culture,  gives  a  description  of  a  new  species  which 
recently  flowered  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
of  Paris.  The  plant  is  distinguished  from  Aspi¬ 
distra  elatior.  of  which  it  has  the  aspect,  by  its 
constantly  trimerous  perianth  as  well  as  the  other 
floral  whorls.  The  plant  is  described  by  M. 
Baillon.  According  to  the  Revue  Horticole,  it  is  of 
Tonkin  origin  and  as  ornamental  as  A.  elatior.  The 
lamina  of  the  leaves  is  unsymmetrical.  The  very 
numerous  flowers  have  short  and  thick  peduncles, 
their  colour  becoming  wholly  of  a  dull  and  vinous 
red.  The  sepals  and  petals  deviate  from  one 
another  very  well,  but  are  not  reflected  like  those  of 
A.  elatior. 

Early  Peas. — A  correspondent  writes  : — ■"  I  have 
read  your  notes  on  the  trial  of  Peas  at  Buxted  Park 
with  great  interest,  although  I  cannot  boast  of 
having  picked  any  Peas  during  the  month  of  May. 
My  garden  is  situated  some  flfteen  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Maresfield,  and  is  on  a  slope  looking 
north.  I  sowed  early  Peas  in  the  open  garden  on 
the  13th  of  February.  They  came  on  well,  but 
were  much  checked  by  the  cold  of  the  month  of 
May.  The  first  to  come  in  was  Exonian  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  and  a  very  excellent  Pea  it  is,  but 
Gradus,  sown  on  the  same  day,  did  not  come  in  till 
a  week  after.  The  pods  were  all  well  filled.” 

Mr.  Louis  Guerineau,  a  native  of  Chartres,  France, 
whose  ancestors,  for  250  years  back,  from  father  to 
son,  were  gardeners,  died  recently  at  Northampton, 
U.S.A.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  creation  of  a 
botanic  garden  for  the  use  of  Smith  College  there. 
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The  Sundew  and  the  Asphodel. 
Twenty-eight  miles  from  London,  on  the  L.  and  B. 
Railway,  is  situate  Bellagio,  the  station  being  Dor¬ 
mans  on  the  East  Grinstead  branch  of  the  railway, 
and  here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
hotels  in  the  Kingdom,  where  the  food  and  wines  are 
most  excellent,  being  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Letheby,  the  well-known  caterer  and  contractor. 
The  hotel  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  new 
proprietors,  who  are  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  make 
the  place  better  known,  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  excellent  Sunday  train  service.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  daily  coach  running  from 
London  during  the  summer  months. 

The  wild  flowers  flourish  in  and  around  Bellaggio, 
and  I  have  found  there  and  close  by  the  Great 
Valerian,  the  Adders-tongue  fern,  the  Vipers  Bugloss, 
the  Yellow  Wort,  the  Lesser  Toad  flax,  and  other 
more  or  less  rare  flowers.  Last  week,  with  a  friend, 
I  took  the  train  to  Forest  Row,  a  station  three  miles 
to  the  south  of  East  Grinstead,  where  there  is  a  very 
well-known  Golf  Club,  the  links  being  in  the  forest 
—Ashdown  Forest — a  large  tract  of  wood  and  moor¬ 
land.  We  took  our  way  across  the  moor  and  there 
found,  growing  on  the  heather,  the  Lesser  Dodder 
flowering  in  profusion,  with  its  tiny  wax-like  flowers. 
The  Dodder  is  an  annual,  producing  great  quantities, 
of  seed,  which  germinate  in  the  ground  and  send  up 
a  slender  thread-like  stem,  which,  twisting  itself 
about,  attaches  itself  to  the  heather  and  other  plants. 
After  this  takes  place  the  Dodder  separates  itself 
from  the  ground  and  sustains  itself  entirely  by 
appropriating  the  sap  of  the  plant  on  which  it  is 
twisted.  The  Ling  grows  profusely  as  well  as  the 
Common  Heath,  and  here  and  there  were  to  be  found 
the  Cross  leaved  Heath,  blooming  with  very  large 
spikes  of  delicate  pink  flowers.  On  the  larger 
bushes  the  little  blue  Butterflies  were  resting  by 
twenties  and  thirties,  with  their  wings  closed,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  Heath  bearing  pea-like  flower. 
The  Pretty  Whin  was  also  there  in  flower.  In  Scot¬ 


land  the  Gorse  or  Furze  is  called  a  Whin.  It  was 
constantly  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  late  trial 
relating  to  the  death  of  young  Mr.  Hambrough. 
The  Milkworts  were  flowering  everywhere  in  various 
shades  of  blue,  deep  pink,  and  white.  One  would 
have  thought,  had  one  not  read  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  must  be  different  species.  The  Mat  Grass  was 
most  abundant. 

Upwards  we  went,  wending  our  way  through  a 
large  wood,  here  known  as  a  warren,  and  picked  the 
Lesser  Skull  cap,  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Bell-flower, 
the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  all  our  native 
flowers,  and  as  we  approached  the  high  road  we 
found  the  ij^Jountain  Willow  and  the  Lesser  Red 
Rattle  or — but  I  wont  give  so  pretty  a  flower  the 
objectionable  and  silly  name  by  which  is  is  commonly 
known.  We  pursued  our  way  along  the  road, 
which  is  the  direct  road  from  London  to  Lewes,  and 
by  the  side  I  found  growing  in  a  wet  place  the 
Marsh  Pennywort  and  w'as  fortunate  enough  to 
gather  a  piece  growing  in  Sphagnum,  which  bore 
a  flower.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  gathered  a 
flower  though  I  had  often  searched  for  one.  The 
wastes  by  the  roadside  were  covered  with  Eye- 
bright,  a  delicate  little  flower,  which  is  still  used 
successfully  in  decoctions  for  the  eyes.  One  old 
herbalist  says  of  it,  “  if  the  herb  was  but  as  much 
used  as  it  is  neglected,  it  would  half  spoil  the  spec¬ 
tacle  makers  trade.” 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  (630  ft.)  at  the 
village  of  Wych  Cross,  and  here  there  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  view  of  the  whole  range  of  the  South  Downs. 
Growing  over  a  pond  is  a  very  large  Wych  Elm, 
which,  or  its  predecessors,  no  doubt,  gave  the  name 
to  the  Cross.  Here,  too,  in  a  garden  with  a  northern 
aspect  were  two  fine  bushes  of  Cryptomeria  elegans 
and  two  of  Siebold's  Polygonum.  The  former  I  cannot 
get  to  grow  in  my  garden  as  frost  always  kills  it.  There 
was  also  a  white  Jasmine  growing  over  the  northern 
porch.  On  the  ordnance  map  an  inn  was  marked 
but  this  we  found  had  been  closed  and  the  house 
was  now  the  vicarage,  so  we  had  to  put  up  with  a 
glass  of  ginger  beer  obtained  at  the  P.O.  Our 
intention  was  to  return  by  West  Hoathly,  a  station 
on  the  line  between  East  Grinstead  and  Lewes,  so  we 
started  westwards  by  the  road  across  the  moor,  and 
on  searching  in  a  boggy  piece  cf  land  we  were 
delighted  with  the  find  of  the  round-leaved  Sundew 
growing  luxuriantly.  Some  were  in  flower-bud  and 
all  glistening  in  the  sun  with  their  tiny  drops  on  the 
ends  of  the  bristles  of  the  leaf.  I  understand  that 
it  is  a  very  rare  plant  to  find  in  open  flower, 
and  that  the  best  chance  of  a  glimpse  of  its  bloom 
is  when  the  sun  comes  out  in  all  its  heat  and  strength 
after  a  summer  shower.  Plenty  of  the  Reindeer 
Moss  was  to  be  found  about  in  the  Heather,  and  on 
the  roadside  we  found  a  Buck  horn  Plantain  which 
I  had  hitherto  beleived  was  only  to  be  found  near 
the  sea. 

At  the  cross  roads,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wych 
Cross  we  altered  our  plans  and  determined  to  return 
by  Forest  Row,  and  were  very  lucky  in  doing  so,  for 
at  a  short  distance  on  our  way  back  we  suddenly 
came  upon  a  bog  in  which  the  Asphodel  in  full 
bloom,  was  growing  by  thousands,  mingled  with  the 
Cotton  plant,  and  another  plant  we  did  not  know  the 
name  of,  but  which  we  provisionally  named  the 
Curry  Powder  plant,  so  strong  was  the  smell  of 
Curry  Powder  given  out  by  the  flowers.  On 
reference  to  the  books  the  proper  name  turned 
out  to  be  the  Marsh  St.  John’s  Wort.  The 
present  generic  name  of  the  Asphodel  is 
Narthecium  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
a  rod  or  spike,  but  Linneus  classed  it  in  the  genus 
Anthericum.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  points  out  that  by 
mere  chance  the  one  is  an  anagram  of  the  other. 

I  carried  away  some  of  the  Asphodels  and  Sundews, 
and  planted  them  in  a  moist  spot  in  my  bog  garden, 
when  up  till  now  (they  have  been  planted  ten  days) 
they  are  doing  well. 

We  saw  but  few  ferns — often  the  Hard  fern 
growing  in  very  large  clumps,  and  occasionally  a 
Lady  fern.  As  we  came  down  the  hill  we  passed  a 
field  lit  up  by  the  acre  with  the  brilliant  yellow 
flowers  of  the  Dyers  Broom,  and  in  Jhe  hedge  picked 
a  flower  spike  of  the  Golden  Rod,  the  first  of  the 
year.  In  the  valley  we  found  a  ring  snake  asleep  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  which  we  teased  with  our 
sticks,  in  order  to  watch  its  contortions,  and  its  long 
darting  tongue  which  country  people  declare  to  be 
its  sting,  and  then  allowed  it  to  glide  away  into  the 
grass.  As  we  neared  Forest  Row  we  gathered  a  branch 
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of  the  Alder  Buckthorn  in  berry,  and  a  fine  stem  of 
Tutsan  always  a  p  ant  of  good  omen,  which  we  in¬ 
terpreted  as  foretelling  an  excellent  cooling  drink  at 
the  Brambletye  Hotel  at  Forest  Row,  and  a  quick 
return  home  by  train  in  good  time  for  dinner,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  which  was  fully  justified. — JC.  Stogdon, 
inglenook,  Bellaggio, 

- - - 

NATURALLY  GROWN 

ROSES. 

By  the  above  I  mean  Roses  which  are  allowed  to 
take  their  natural  characters  instead  of  being  checked 
or  directed.  I  was  called  in  a  few  days  ago  to  look 
over  a  place  of  considerable  dimensions  that  had 
been  unoccupied  for  almost  two  years.  In  more 
than  one  corner  of  the  grounds  a  few  Roses  had 
been  planted,  and  none  of  these  had  felt  the  knife 
during  the  two  last  seasons.  Doubtless,  the  quality 
of  the  Roses  would  not  have  met  the  ideal  of  many, 
but  the  general  lover  of  flowers  for  their  natural 
gracefulness  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  glorious 
festoons  that  were  the  result  of  this  seeming  neglect. 
In  all  cases  where  strong  growers  had  been  planted, 
the  shoots  so  characteristic  of  this  had  climbed 
more  or  less  among  the  shrubs  and  trees  near  at 
hand.  In  one  case  an  old  Quince  tree  was  the  sup¬ 
port  selected.  In  another  it  was  a  Cercis  siliquas- 
trura ;  again,  in  odd  corners,  and  especially  over 
what  was  evidently  an  old  arbour,  they  were  ramb¬ 
ling  in  the  most  delightful  confusion. 

Too  often  the  knife  is  used  with  far  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  is  consistent  with  the  highest  phase  of 
beauty  among  creeping  and  climbing  plants.  In 
this  same  tangled  mass  of  plant  life  there  are  now 
some  pretty  festoons  of  Clematis  Jackmanii,  and  as 
the  Roses  are  not  yet  over,  the  effect  is  grand.  We 
might  do  worse  than  follow  the  ideas  Nature  gives 
us  in  this  respect.  To  see  the  climbing  forms  of 
Roses  to  the  best  advantage  there  should  be  nothing 
formal  about  them.  In  cottage  gardens  and  over  the 
outhouses  of  old-fashioned  gardens  we  often  find 
Roses  and  other  climbers  growing  in  the  most 
charming  manner.  The  grace  of  each  is  seen,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  succession  of  beauty 
in  varying  forms.  Our  wild  Roses  give  us  a  splendid 
example  of  this.  How  beautiful  they  have  been  this 
year  we  all  know.  Clambering  among  the  roughest  of 
hedges,  always  seeming  to  delight  in  some  support 
of  a  less  formal  character  than  we  can  give  them  in 
a  purely  artificial  way. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  the  new  hybrid  Sweet 
Briers,  of  which  Lord  Penzance  is  making  a  speci¬ 
ality,  not  only  at  many  shows  this  summer,  but  also 
when  in  full  beauty  at  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.’s  Nurseries  at  Salisbury.  Before  going  into  the 
nursery  I  had  much  admired  several  grand  banks 
and  spots  of  our  wild  Roses  on  the  way  from 
London,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  the  greater 
beauty  and  variety  we  might  have  by  planting  a  few 
of  these  Briers  in  the  garden.  There  is  the  additional 
charm  of  perfume,  which  is  so  pronounced  that  one 
may  safely  say  some  of  them  surpass  the  Sweet 
Brier  itself.  I  imagine  a  few  of  these  growing  at 
will  over  the  old  hedge  surrounding  the  muck  hole 
of  many  gardens.  I  have  just  such  a  place  in  my 
mind  at  present.  Behind  a  worn  out  Laurel  and 
Privet  hedge,  some  8  ft.  high,  the  garden  rubbish  is 
scarcely  hidden.  So  old  is  this  hedge  that  it  is  always 
suggestive  of  that  behind  it.  One  may  say  why  not 
renew  it,  but  that  is  more  expensive  than  a  remedy 
I  will  suggest.  Nor  would  it  hide  the  rubbish  and 
answer  its  purpose  so  well  for  a  long  time.  Rather 
plant  some  of  the  new  Sweet  Briers  or  other  strong¬ 
growing  Roses.  The  Briers  would  fight  their  way 
satisfactorily  against  the  hedge,  especially  if  used 
fairly  well  at  first.  We  find  the  Brier  choosing  to 
live  among  other  strong  and  vigorous  plants  natur¬ 
ally,  and  these  new  hybrids  when  I  saw  them  late  in 
June  were  exceptionally  strong — lo  to  15  ft.  high. 
Colours  I  must  not  go  into  in  these  notes.  All  are 
most  charming,  and  their  floriferousness  remarkable. 

An  old  tree  stump,  instead  of  being  cut  away,  may 
well  be  utilised  for  some  of  our  strongest  Roses  and 
Clematises.  The  effect  is  grand,  and  if  we  use  the 
Jackmanii  type  of  the  latter — and  there  are  now  a 
good  variety  of  colour  in  this  section — we  can  en¬ 
sure  a  show  of  bloom  immediately  following  the 
Roses,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  their  growth. 
I  know  of  a  long  border  or  shrubbery  where  many 
of  the  Cedars  and  other  plants  that  were  getting  be¬ 
yond  bounds  in  size  have  been  killed  by  ringing. 


Then  the  sprayest  portions  of  branches  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  Roses,  Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  &c., 
planted  against  them.  The  effect  of  these  pillars 
with  their  graceful  and  natural  aspects  is  grand.  I 
say  nothing  against  the  tidy  gardener,  but  I  do  say 
that  we  aim  too  much  at  formality  to  secure  the 
highest  phase  of  beauty  from  many  of  our  Roses. — 


THE  NEILL  PRIZE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  nth  inst., 
the  Neill  Prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Kirk,  gardener  to  John  Paton,  Esq., 
Norwood,  Alloa,  N.B.  The  extract  from  Dr.  Neill’s 
Deed  of  Gift  states  that  the  sum  of/5oois  left  to  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Florticultural  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  the  interest  thereof  being  applied  in 
furnishing  a  medal  or  other  reward  every  second  or 
third  year  to  any  distinguished  Scottish  botanist  or 
cultivator.  The  Council  make  an  award  under  the 
deed  every  second  year,  and  with  the  medal  goes 
about  /30  in  money.  Mr.  Kirk  is  well  known  in  the 
North  as  a  very  successful  all-round  horticulturist. 
He  has  been  exhibiting  for  over  twenty  years  at  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Society’s  shows,  as  also  at  the 
chief  exhibitions  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  has 
won  over  400  first  prizes  for  fruits,  flowers,  and 
plants.  One  of  his  notable  successes  was  at  the  last 
International  show  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  secured 


Mr.  Alexander  Kirk. 


the  chief  honours  for  his  grapes,  as  was  recorded  in 
our  columns  at  the  time,  and  numerous  examples  of 
which  were  illustrated  in  our  issue  for  December 
26th,  i8gi. 

- «4- - 

FLOWER  GARDENING. 

In  common  with  many  things  flower  gardening  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  caprices  of  fashion.  Old 
styles  and  methods  are  constantly  re-appearing  under 
somewhat  modified  conditions,  and  the  present  ten¬ 
dency,  which  we  regard  as  a  most  healthful  one,  is 
towards  a  more  extensive  use  of  hardy  flowering 
plants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  comparatively  few 
have  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  various  sections  of  Herbaceous  Plants 
available  for  flower  garden  decoration,  and  their 
general  requirements  to  enable  them  to  handle  them 
so  that  the  highest  results  obtainable  will  be  secured. 
It  is  still  too  common  a  practice  to  treat  them  alike, 
just  planting  them  in  the  spot  set  apart  for  them, 
tying  up  somehow  when  required  during  the  summer, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  season  clearing  away  all 
dead  and  dying  stems,  and  at  sometime  during  the 
winter  digging  between  them,  which  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  most  disasterous  results  when  the 
work  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  ignorant  and  clumsy 
labourer,  whose  sole  idea  is  to  make  everything  look 
fresh  and  clean. 

Another  danger  to  them  is  that  many  of  the  larger 
free  growing  things  if  not  kept  within  their  proper 
limits  will  overgrow  and  encroach  upon  their  weaker 
neighbours,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  hardy 
flowering  plants  are  surface  rooters,  they  also  suffer 
considerably  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  from 


drought.  When  this  takes  place  the  full  beauty  of 
many  among  them  is  often  lost.  To  guard  against 
this,  and  ensure  success,  provision  should  be  made 
for  giving  them  copious  supplies  of  water  in  case  of 
need.  To  these  three  causes  the  greater  number  of 
failures  in  making  the  culture  of  this  class  of  plant 
a  complete  success  is  attributable.  But  these  present 
no  insurmountable  difficulties  if  they  are  put  under 
the  control  of  some  one  who  really  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  their  requirements.  The  provision  of  water 
may,  however,  prove  a  source  of  some  trouble  and 
expense. 

The  planting  and  arrangement  of  them  in  the 
Garden  so  as  to  produce  an  effective  and  pleasing 
effect,  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  done 
successfully  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  general 
habits  of  growth,  the  height  to  which  the  plants 
grow,  and  their  varied  colours.  In  all  places  where 
there  is  sufficient  scope  for  it,  a  special  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  them.  The  ordinary  straight 
borders  to  which  they  are  often  allotted  are  not  the 
best  positions  in  which  to  place  them,  because  they 
do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  anything  approach¬ 
ing  an  artistic  arrangement.  A  good  wide  border 
backed  up  with  shrubs,  among  which  a  few  larger 
trees  should  be  planted  to  afford  some  amount  of 
shade,  is  far  preferable.  It  ought  to  vary  in  width 
from  a  few  feet  to  some  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  to  be  of 
irregular  outline.  In  the  narrower  parts,  plants 
that  are  of  medium  growth  and  choice  varieties 
should  find  their  home,  and  the  ground  ought  to  be 
so  disposed  that  varying  aspects  are  secured  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  both  shade-loving  plants,  and 
those  which  delight  to  be  placed  in  the  full  sun. 

As  regards  soil,  the  great  majority  of  the  plants 
under  notice  will  do  well  enough  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  at  the  same  time  there  are  those  for 
which  special  provision  must  be  made.  Peat  loving 
plants  ought  to  have  a  portion  prepared  especially 
for  them  where  they  can  be  planted  together.  The 
taller  growing  things  will  naturally  be  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  wider  portions  of  the  border,  at  the  same 
time,  if  dealing  with  the  arrangement  of  borders  of 
ample  extent,  we  would  arrange  them  so  that  when 
in  full  growth  bays  would  be  formed  by  graduating 
the  heights  so  that  room  would  be  given  for  things 
of  medium  height  running  far  back  in  the  borders. 
This  would  help  to  break  the  monotony  often  found 
where  attempts  of  this  kind  are  made.  In  planting, 
the  massive  flat-headed  things,  such  as  Paeonies, 
ought  to  be  interspersed  with  plants  of  light  feathery 
growth  to  stand  out  and  above  them.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  must  put  in  a  plea  for  the  use  of  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  Clematis.  A  few  of  these 
climbing  up  Larch  poles  would  prove  most  effective 
among  hardy  flowering  plants  and  look  more  natural 
and  at  home  here  than  they  are  on  either  walls  or 
arches.  A  limited  use  of  the  hardy  Bamboos, 
Arundinarias,  Eulalias,  Gyneriums,  and  Arundos 
as  dot  plants  placed  in  conspicuous  positions  will 
add  materially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  scene. 

The  prevailing  taste  among  all  classes  is  decided]^ 
better  than  it  was  some  years  back,  so  that  the  old 
herbaceous  borders  we  were  long  since  familiar  with 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  time, 
because  they  presented  a  rather  large  surface  of  bare 
earth  between  the  plants,  favouring  the  idea  of  their 
being  planted  and  correctly  labelled  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  botanic  garden  where  every  plant 
must  stand  out  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  study  its  peculiarities  or  become 
acquainted  with  their  names.  Now  how  can  such  a 
departure  from  the  teaching  of  Nature  be  really 
pleasing  to  the  eye  which  although  delighting  in 
colour  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  general  contour  of 
the  picture  produced  satisfies  the  demand  for  both 
harmony  and  contrast  in  the  scene  presented  to 
view.  Nature  left  to  herself,  provides  a  carpet  for  the 
soil  from  among  and  above  which  the  taller  growing 
plants  rear  their  heads  and  display  their  special 
characteristics,  and  no  garden  will  satisfy  the  artistic 
eye  unless  the  teachings  of  Nature  in  this  particular 
are  followed. 

We  find  in  our  public  parks  beds  with  groundwork 
of  creeping  plants,  above  which  plants  with  elegant 
foliage  or  richly  coloured  flowers  rear  their  heads, 
and  these  are  always  among  the  most  pleasing 
arrangements.  Now  why  should  not  a  similar 
system  be  followed  in  hardy  herbaceous  borders, 
there  being  at  command  a  great  variety  of  plants 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  which  at  present,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  only  grown  in  limited  quantities  that 
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might  be  used  to  carpet  the  soil  around  plants  of 
distinctive  habit,  whieh  should  have  ample  space 
given  them  to  show  their  special  character  without 
having  a  large  surface  of  bare  soil  exposed  to  view  ? 
Bulbous  flowering  plants  might  also  be  planted 
among  the  various  carpeting,  which,  when  in  flower, 
would  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
garden.  Here,  too,  during  the  summer  months 
might  be  introciuced  some  of  the  more  tender 
succulents  and  tender  foliage  plants,  such  as  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  and  Aralias.  Among  hardy  plants  the 
Ailanthus  cut  down  annually  would  prove  a  fine 
subject  for  this  purpose.  Where  space  is  limited 
and  a  desire  exists  to  blend  with  hardy  plants  a 
selection  of  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  such  as 
annuals.  Dahlias,  etc.,  these  may  be  introduced  in 
spaces  left  bare  when  the  bulbous  plants  die  down, 
and  will  certainly  render  the  garden  more  gay  during 
the  autumn  months  than  it  would  otherwise  prove 
to  be.  The  owners  cf  such  gardens  may  derive  the 
utmost  satisfaction  from  them  without  having  to 
fall  back  on  the  ordinary  bedding  out  system  with 
its  formality  and  comparatively  short-lived  glare  of 
colour. 

We  may  add  that  as  many  hardy  flowering  plants 
are  grass  feeders,  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure  or  a  dressing  of  bone  meal  and  some  one  or 
other  of  the  various  artifical  manures  should  be  put 
on  some  time  before  the  majority  of  the  plants  start 
into  growth.  Above  all  things  beware  of  the  too 
free  use  of  the  fork  or  spade.  The  roots  of  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Some  things,  notably 
Phloxes,  Asters,  some  of  the  Sunflowers,  and  some 
others  of  similar  growth  are  far  better  if  propagated 
early  in  the  summer  from  cuttings  grown  on  in  pots, 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  early  in 
the  spring,  because  the  old  shoots  so  exhaust  the 
soil  that  after  a  season  or  two  they  become  much 
poorer  in  growth  and  flower,  and  there  are  also 
many  things  which  ought  seldom  to  be  disturbed. — 
W.  B.  G. 

- - 

EPISODES  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  exhibitors,  and  not 
novices  at  their  work  either,  will  persist  in  risking 
their  reputation  by  taking  to  exhibitions  plants, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  they  know  are  a  dis¬ 
credit  to  themselves  and  detractive  to  the  general 
features  of  the  exhibitions.  It  may  be  to  grasp  a 
prize  because  there  is  no  opposition  in  the  same 
class,  but,  whatever  the  motive  may  be,  honest 
and  self-respecting  men  will  never  commend 
the  practice.  There  are  rules  in  most 
schedules  which  give  judges  the  liberty  of  with¬ 
holding  prizes  from  exhibits  unworthy  of  the  space 
they  occupy,  but  how  seldom  are  they  enforced  ! 

While  engaged  as  a  censor  every  season  at  shows 
(often  many  miles  widely  apart),  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  liberal  societies  by  care¬ 
fully  putting  the  rule  in  force,  and  checking  the 
greed  of  mere  pot  hunting  exhibitors.  As  examples, 

I  noticed  once  a  pair  of  Ericas,  perfectly  worthless, 
and  which  the  judges  passed  over,  only  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  exhibitor  because  no  prize  was  forth¬ 
coming.  In  another  case,  at  the  same  exhibition, 
there  was  a  keen  competition  with  Fuchsias,  and 
one  exhibitor  was  incensed  because  he  did  not  get  a 
prize  for  his  shabby  lot  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  capital  varieties.  They  were.  But  the 
plants,  merely  rough  sticks  with  a  few  flowers  on 
them,  and  scanty  foliage,  all  scorched.  The  prizes 
were  offered  for  cultivation,  but  good  varieties  in 
such  cases  are  certainly  worthy  of  full  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

Passing  over  many  other  exhibits  which  were 
justly  treated  with  disfavour,  I  noticed  a  collection  of 
fruit  in  which  were  capital  Grapes,  a  good  Pine¬ 
apple  and  Melon — but  such  Strawberries,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  Figs,  as  probably  were  never  seen  in 
such  a  discreditable  form  on  any  exhibition  table 
before.  The  Figs  were  utterly  worthless,  being 
thumbed  (to  make  them  soft),  green,  small,  and 
totally  unripe.  Our  friend,  who  was  opposed  by 
excellent  fruit,  though  barely  equal  with  Grapes, 
was  deeply  grieved  because  he  was  defeated,  and 
thought  his  Grapes  and  Pine  should  have  secured 
him  the  first  prize.  We  consoled  him  by  stating 
that  had  we  judged  he  would  have  been  disqualified. 

■ — Stirling. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATION  IN 
HORTICULTURE. 

On  May  ist,  1894,  the  Society  held  the  Third 
Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  in  various  centres  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  126  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination.  The  candidates  came  from  widely 
different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  a  centre 
being  established  wherever  a  magistrate,  or  clergy¬ 
man,  or  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person 
accustomed  to  examination  would  consent  to  super¬ 
intend  one  on  the  Society's  behalf,  and  in  accord- 
^ince  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its  conduct.  No 
limits  as  to  the  age  or  position  or  previous  training 
of  the  candidates  was  imposed,  and  the  Examination 
was  open  to  both  sexes.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  successful  candidates,  together  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  marks  assigned  to  each,  are  given  in  the 
following  Class  List,  to  which  is  appended  the 
questions  set  by  the  Examiners. 

Class  List. 


(Maximum  number  of  Marks  obtainable,  300.) 
First  Class. 
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1  *  W.  F.  Reid,  age  40,  Fieldside,  Addlestone 

2  E.  Caesar,  age  47,  schoolmaster.  Hale, 

Farnham  . . 

3  G.  F.  Tinley,  age  21,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

Robert  Cock,  age  46,  gardener,  ig,  Lich- 
Road,  Stafford  . . 

Leonard  Jas.  Reade,  age  39,  chemist,  71, 
T  I  Coventry  Stree':,  Wolverhampton 

(Charles  Wingrove,  age  30,  gardener.  The 
'  Lodge,  Firfield,  Addlestone  . . 

7  William  Dyke,  24,  gardener,  Turnford 
Cottages,  Broxborne 

Constance  Hay-Currie,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

■j  W.  N.  Sands,  age  18,  Horticultural  Col- 
(  lege,  Swanley 

[Ernest  G.  Gilmore,  age 21,  gardener.  Beach 
House,  Great  Monegham,  Deal 
I  Thomas  Cowern,  age  55,  cashier,  107,  Oak 
Street,  Wolverhampton 
Second  Class. 

Eleanor  Morland,  age  ig.  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

W.  R.  Goff,  age  29,  gardener,  Effingham, 
Leatherhead 

J.  Pearson,  age  23,  gardener,  Errol  Park. . 

[  W.  Pertwee,  age  20,  gardener,  6,  Elizabeth 
Cottages,  Kew  . . 

R.  J.  Tabor,  age  19,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

W.  Pascoe,  age  39,  gardener,  Sidney  Lodge, 
Hamble,  Southampton  . . 

"j  Alfred  D.  Morris,  age  20,  gardener,  Bar- 
rowmore,  Chester 

W.  Lord,  age  23,  gardener,  Lowther  Castle, 
Penrith 

Henri  J.  Hus,  age  18,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

H.  J.  Dudney,age  16, Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

,  Alfred  Saunders,  age  29,  nurseryman,  ig, 
Weymouth  Street,  Watford  .. 

|R.  j.  E.  Green,  age  21,  Norfolk  Nurseries, 
Dereham  . . 

C.  W.  Avins,  age  21,  3,  Gloucester  Terrace, 
^3  Kew  Green,  Surrey 

A.  D.  Hogg,  age  17,  gardener,  Dalkeith 
Gardens,  N.B.  . . 

J.  T.  Hayton,  age  24,  gardener,  Castle 
Howard,  York 

Mary  S.  Gilson,  age  39,  schoolmistress. 
White  Hall  Villa,  Bed  worth,  Nuneaton 
17  Wm.  Bell,  age  32,  Knighton  Rd.,  Leicester 
Geo.  Underwood,  age  18J,  gardener,  23, 

/  Free  School  Lane,  Leicester  . . 

J.  P.  Morrison,  age  27,  clerk,  Beggarbush, 
Musselburgh 

G.  Hammond,  age  18,  market  gardener. 
Pilgrim’s  Hatch,  Brentwood  .. 

Thos.  F.  Badcock,  age  17,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

H.  Fincham,  age  42,  master  of  workhouse, 
Cranbrook 

Geo.  Beech,  age  30,  under  gardener,  Morton 
Hall,  Liberton,  Edinburgh 
Geo.  Butcher,  age  38,  gardener,  188,  Well- 
field  Road,  Streatham,  S.W.  .. 

/  P.  J.  Nash,  age  17,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

G.  W.  Harrison,  age  32,  schoolmaster,  27, 
Vicarage  Road,  Watford 
^John  R.  Strubell,  age  34,  schoolmaster, 
Cowper  Boys’  School,  Hertford 
(  H.  Patterson,  age  21,  gardener,  8,  Albion 
Grove,  Colchester 

Lansdell,  age  43,  gardener,  Barkby 
Hall,  Leicester  .. 
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.Geo.  A.  Bishop,  age  36,  gardener,  Wight- 
j  wick  Manor,  Wolverhampton . . 

3  jj.  F.  Dancer,  age  32,  gardener.  Grim’s 
(  Dyke,  Harrow  Weald  . . 

Francis  M.  Cooper,  age  24,  Highfield, 
Hartley,  Plymouth 

James  Hartley,  age  40,  sizer,  88,  Woone 
Lane,  Bolton,  Clitheroe 
(John  W.  Leaper,  age  29,  railway  clerk, 
j  Letchmore  Heath,  Elstree,  Herts  . . 
3  A  Evelyn  Windemer,  age  17,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

W.  Woodcock,  age  19,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

j  W.  MqCreath,  age  23,  gardener,  Stobo 
Castle,  Peebleshire 

Third  Class. 

■  Thomas  B.  Field,  age  44,  gardener,  Stanley 
Hall,  Bridgnorth 

George  Lamb,  age  26,  gardener,  Cam¬ 
bridge 

Percy  Wall,  age  20,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

Peter  Black,  age  22,  gardener,  Castle 
'  Howard,  York  .. 

5  Geo.  Grimmer,  age  27,  gardener.  The 
Grove,  Stanmore,  Middlesex  . . 
Christopher  Wren  Payne,  age  20,  36,  Lower 
Bank  Road,  Fulwood,  Preston,  Lancs. 
L.  Mabel  Tuke,  age  23,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

D.  R.  Stratford,  age  23,  gardener,  Wormley 
Bury,  Broxbourne 

Charles  Jamieson,  age  24,  gardener,  Leith 
Walk  Nursery,  Edinburgh 
Edwin  Wareham,  age  33,  warehouseman, 
Newton,  Bedworth 

ij.  Carter,  age  30,  gardener.  Billing,  Wye, 
Kent 

/Arthur  J.  Brown,  age  36,  gardener,  6, 

I  Highfield  Road,  Chertsey 

Robert  Jack,  age  33,  gardener.  Hazel  Hill, 
I  Dundee  . . 

14  Wm.  Scott,  age  22,  gardener,  Foggyley, 
Lochee,  Dundee  . . 

Sarah  Summer,  age  38,  teacher,  Bed- 
t  worth,  Nuneaton 
1  Thos.  Snelgrove,  age  24,  gardener,  Whey- 
i5-(  hill  Villa,  Green  Lane,  Addlestone, 

Surrey 

Arthur  Fagg,  ago  16,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

18  Wm.  Henry  Stevens,  age  26,  gardener, 
Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford 
Emmeline  Collins,  age  26,  teacher,  Wel- 
(  land,  Malvern 

I  H.  Gristwood,  age  39,  gardener,  St.  John’s 
Road,  Watford  . . 

Wm.  Dyson,  age  21,  gardener.  Botanic 
I  Gardens,  Cambridge  . . 

,  H.  Gregson,  age 24,  gardener,  Bring’s  Farm, 
Harwood,  Bolton 

J.  Leeming,  36,  West  View,  Clitheroe 
Wm.  Sheppard,  age  40,  Letchmore  Heath, 
22-(  Elstree,  Herts.  .. 

G.  R.  Newman,  age  16,  improver,  Sutton 
House,  Gloucester 

E.  J.  Elliott,  age  27,  teacher,  Woodside, 
Hale,  Farnham  .. 

27  Francis  A.  Gwilliam,  age  29,  gardener. 
Palace  Gardens,  Gloucester  . . 

H.  V.  Wildash,  age  22,  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Swanley 

John  Dick,  age  16J,  gardener,  Morton  Hall, 
o')  Liberton  . . 

°  )  George  M.  Stuart,  age  30,  gardener,  Eden- 
house,  Banff,  N.B. 

\,A.  Bettesworth,  age  21,  gardener.  Holly 
f  Lodge,  Highgate 

Geo.  A.  Jones,  age  28,  gardener,  Greenford 
Place,  Sudbury.. 

W.Walson,  age  45,  gardener,  Taylor’s  Lane, 
Dundee  . .  . .  '  . . 

J.  Hilson,  age  25,  gardener,  Castle  Howard, 
York 

35  JohnT.  Capell, age 29,  gardener,  Aldenham, 

Herts 

36  Henry  Alfred  Hardy,  age  23,  gardener.  Low 
Hill,  Bushbury,  Wolverhampton 

J.  Woodgate,  age  46,  police  constable. 
Round  Bush,  Aldenham 
I  J.  L.  Thorne,  age  17,  Horticultural  College, 

J  Swanley . 

3'  Jas.  Beats,  age  21,  gardener.  Manor  Place, 
Perth  Road,  Dundee  . . 

Ij.  Wilson,  age  21,  gardener,  Bolton  Hall, 
Clitheroe  . . 

41  Annie  M.  Gulvin,  age  17,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

/Thos.  Whait,  age  28,  gardener,  Barkby, 
Leicester  . . 

Harry  Strawford,  age  17,  teacher,  Welland, 
Malvern  . . 

■-(  John  Baxter,  age  42,  gardener.  Pine  Grove, 
Dundee,  N.B. 

J.  Warwick,  age  21,  gardener,  Clement 
Park,  Lochee,  Dundee  .. 
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The  Questions. 

Eight  questions  only  to  be  answered ;  four  from  Division 
A ,  and  four  from  Division  B . 

Division  A. — Elementary  Principles. 

1.  — Write  as  full  a  description  as  you  can  of  the 
Potato  plant  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth, 
from  the  sprouting  of  the  tuber  to  the  formation  of 
the  flower. 

2.  What  is  meant  when  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
sour  ?  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  that 
condition  ? 

3  How  do  the  roots  of  a  plants  grow,  and 
what  circumstances  are  favourable  to  their 
growth  ? 

4.  How  is  it  that  one  particular  manure  may  be 
useful  to  one  crop  and  valueless  to  another  ? 

5.  Explain  the  cause  of  growth  in  an  Onion, 
from  the  seedling  stage  to  the  formation  of  the 
bulb. 

6.  Describe  the  method  of  fertilisation  in  the 
flower  of  the  Cabbage,  or  in  any  other  common 
garden  plant. 

J.  Explain  the  evil  results  that  arise  from  thick 
sowing  or  planting  ? 

8.  What  causes  produce  clubbing  in  Cabbages  ? 
What  remedies  can  be  applied  ? 

Division  B. — Horticultural  Practice. 

g.  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and 
the  manner  of  planting  such  fruit  trees  as  the 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  &c.,  and  point  out 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  trees  for  planting. 

10.  What  position  in  the  garden  should  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  occupy  ?  To  what 
diseases  are  they  subject,  and  by  what  insect  pests 
are  they  liable  to  be  attacked.  Mention  the  remedies 
to  be  applied  in  each  case. 

ir.  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
vegetable  crops,  and  briefly  describe  the  rotation  of 
cropping  a  kitchen  garden. 

12.  How  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  Runner-Beans  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  State  the  best  varieties  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  the  quantities  required  for  a  given  length 
of  row. 

13.  Describe  the  culture  of  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatos  under  glass,  and  show  their  value  as  crops 
for  market  purposes. 

14.  Give  the  details  of  Mushroom  culture  out 
of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  Mushroom- 
houses. 

15.  How  are  Roses  propagated  ?  Mention  the 
best  method  of  culture.  Enumerate  the  insect 
enemies  and  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
point  out  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 

16.  Mention  the  time  of  planting,  and  indicate 
the  general  method  of  culture  suitable  for  the  flower- 
garden. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Cattleya  labiata  alba. 

A  FINE  form  of  this  has  flowered  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  P.  Mc.Arthur,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London.  It 
turned  up  amongst  an  importation  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  and  which  was  obtained  amongst  others  sold 
at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris.  The 
plant  which  bore  the  flower  sent  us  has  just  bloomed 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  consequently  a  little  out  of 
season,  as  often  happens  with  newly  imported 
Orchids.  The  bloom  is  the  best  we  have  seen  under 
the  name  of  C.  labiata  alba,  and  measured  close 
upon  7  in.  across  the  petals,  but  was  slightly  flagged 
and  shrunken  when  the  measurement  was  taken. 
The  petals  were  also  very  broad,  and  the  lamina  of 
the  lip  much  undulated.  The  whole  flower  was 
pure  white  with  exception  of  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat  and  tube.  A  well-grown  plant  of  this, 
with  several  leads  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition 
for  any  collection,  but  we  may  hope  to  see  it  one 
day  when  time  has  allowed  it  to  develop.  Judging 
from  the  flower  sent  the  plant  is  of  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has  the  true 
C.  labiata  habit  of  growth-  The  possessor  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  chance  acquisition. 

- - 

TIE  VEilTAILE  liiDEN. 


Lettuce. 

The  showery  weather  we  have  been  experiencing  of 
late  has  been  just  the  kind  to  produce  good,  crisp 
uicy  hearts  without  the  aid  of  the  watering  pot, 
and  those  who  have  taken  the  precaution  to  make 
frequent  sowings  of  different  varieties,  will  have 
abundance  of  firm  hearts  to  use.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  flavour  of  those  grown  quickly  to- 
those  that  are  a  long  time  in  arriving  at  maturity 
therefore  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to 


have  a  piece  of  well  prepared  ground  in  readiness 
to  transplant  the  plants  from  each  sowing  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  On  dry,  gravelly 
soils  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  extra  pains  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  place  for  them  to  grow  on  in  hot  weather  if 
the  finest  results  are  to  be  obtained,  for  the  lettuce 
is  a  moisture  loving  subject  as  well  as  a  gross  feeder, 
therefore,  unless  plenty  of  nourishment  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots,  they  will  not  grow 
satisfactorily. 

Different  soils  and  situations  must  be  taken  into 
account  where  a  continuous  supply  has  to  be  main¬ 
tained  through  all  seasons,  for  it  is  often  as  difficult 
to  get  good  Lettuce  in  the  height  of  summer  as  it  is 
in  the  depth  of  the  winter.  In  early  spring  both  the 
quick  growing  Cabbage  and  cos  varieties  should  be 
sown,  and  successions  of  these  may  be  put  in  from 
time  to  time  till  the  latter  part  of  July,  after  which 
date  the  more  hardy  kinds  should  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  as  they  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable, 
particularly  on  stiff  land  in  low  lying  situations,  for 
these,  not  growing  so  rapidly  as  the  tender  summer 
sorts,  will  resist  the  cold  better.  On  dry,  sandy 
ground  the  summer  kinds  often  keep  good  till  late  in 
the  season,  and  on  such  the  more  tender  sorts  may 
be  grown  during  the  autumn  with  advantage.  It  is, 
however,  much  the  best  plan  even  in  those  places  to 
sow  one  or  two  hardy  kinds  at  the  end  of  July,  as 
from  such  sowings  a  supply  may  often  be  obtained 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  especially  if  they  are  planted 
out  when  protection  can  be  afforded  them  in  case 
severe  weather  should  set  in  early. 

Those  sown  in  August  should  be  transplanted 
when  small  into  a  temporary  frame,  or  if  this  be 
not  available  where  such  can  be  put  round  them 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  August  sowing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  whole  lot,  for  from 
it  a  supply  will  have  to  be  obtained  to  carry  over 
the  dull  winter  months,  unless  heated  pits  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose,  which  in  but  few  establish¬ 
ments,  are  found.  Where  it  is  intended  to  protect 
by  a  temporary  frame,  six  rows  may  be  planted  a 
foot  apart  each  way,  it  is  better  to  allow  plenty  of 
room  as  the  plants  grow  more  hardy,  and  will 
therefore  stand  better  should  it  be  found  necessary 
to  cover  them  up,  for  any  length  of  time  should 
there  be  a  continuation  of  severe  weather.  When 
the  plants  have  completed  their  growth  a  couple  of 
floor  boards  put  up  edge  ways  and  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground  will  form  a  protection.  Round 
the  outside  of  these  about  a  foot  of  leaves  or  other 
material  should  be  placed  to  prevent  the  frost  from 
penetrating  the  sides,  shutters  or  old  lights  may  be 
used  for  covering  over  the  plants  and  these  may  be 
covered  during  a  sharp  frost  with  mats  or  some  kind 
of  litter.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  leave  on  the 
covering,  unless  the  weather  should  be  mild,  for 
when  very  changeable  the  covering  sometimes 
gets  left  off,  and  the  whole  lot  is  found  frosted  to 
death. 

There  are  now  so  many  good  kinds  in  cultivation 
that  it  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  best,  and  as 
different  people  have  their  own  peculiar  fancies  we 
will  not  attempt  to  say  which  which  would  be  best 
for  them  to  grow,  but  for  winter  use  we  have  found 
Hick's  Hardy  White  and  the  old  Brown  Cos  two  of 
the  best  of  that  class,  the  latter  of  the  two  is  the 
most  tender.  Of  Cabbage  there  are  several  that 
will  resist  the  frost  of  an  ordinary  winter.  Victoria, 
Stanstead  Park,  All  the  year  Round,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  are  the  best.  For  early  sowing  there 
is  none  so  good  as  Golden  Ball  or  Golden  Queen. 
This  variety  forms  hearts  close  to  the  ground,  may 
be  planted  six  inches  apart  each  way,  when  it  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  crisp,  tender  hearts  that 
can  be  grown  on  a  small  space.  Perfect  Gem  is 
another  compact  early  cabbage  variety  of  delicate 
flavour.  Of  the  Cos  varieties  for  summer  use  we 
have  not  found  any  so  good  as  Sutton  s  Mammoth 
White  and  Sutton’s  White  Heart.  The  latter  is  not 
a  large  kind,  but  the  leaves  fold  so  closely  over  each 
other  as  to  form  a  compact  heart  without  the  trouble 
of  tying.  Both  these  when  well  grown  are  very 
tender  and  deserve  a  place  in  all  gardens  where 
good  Cos  Lettuce  are  appreciated. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


THE  MAMMOTH  LONG-POD  BEAN. 

The  Mammoth  Long-pod  is  an  excellent  Broad 
Bean.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  is  a  fine  free 
cropper,  and  bears  long  pods  containing  six  to  seven 
Beans  of  very  delicate  flavour. 


©I^aninfls  fiiom  th^  SDurlti 
nf  Science. 


Desert  Plants. — A  paper  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Vol.  xxx. 
No.  208,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S..  in 
the  deserts  around  Cairo  and  elsewhere.  He  says  that 
plants  are  confined  to  the  water  courses,  which  are 
dry  at  all  times  except  in  February  and  March. 
Nowhere  can  a  vegetation  be  seen  resembling  that 
of  our  native  flora.  The  ground  is  sparely  occupied, 
not  covered  by  the  tew  plants  which  are  able  to  sub¬ 
sist  in  that  arid  region  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  is 
that  there  is  no  competition  amongst  them  for 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  struggle  they  have  for 


existence  is  with  their  arid  and  unfavourable  environ¬ 
ment  We  are  wont  to  talk  of  xerophilous  plants  as 
if  they  really  loved  the  drought  and  arid  conditions 
of  their  environment,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
a  severe  struggle  to  exist  at  all.  Their  pliant  nature 
enables  them  to  change  their  character  sufficiently 
to  adapt  them  to  their  surroundings.  The  plants 
are  stunted  in  growth,  and  appear  of  a  uniform  gray 
tint.  This  is  due  to  excessive  hairiness,  or  to  coat¬ 
ings  of  a  wax  bloom,  which  serve  to  resist  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  drought  by  preserving  the  moisture 
already  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  Other 
plants  again  become  fleshy  for  the  same  purpose. 

Spiny  Plants. — Associated  with  a  dwarf  and 
stunted  habit  is  a  spring  condition  of  one  or  other 
part  of  the  plant.  This  the  professor  considers  as 
a  result  or  outcome  of  the  arid  and  uncongenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  brances,  stipules,  or  bracts  may  be- 
become  spiny,  and  this  he  believes  is  due  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  moisture  whereby  the  plants  are  starved 
and  prevented  from  developing  their  parenchy- 
matrous  or  cellular  tissue,  as  many  of  them  are 
capable  of  doing  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  At  the  same  time  the  vascular  tissue  and 
that  immediately  surrounding  it  becomes  woody  and 
hardened,  forming  spines  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness  and  sharpness.  Some  of  the  plants  raised 
from  seeds  by  way  of  experiment,  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  favourable  to  a  more  vigorous  growth,  lost 
their  spiny  character  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
was  the  case  with  Zilla  myagroides,  and  we  have 
seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  Capparis  spinosa 
under  cultivation.  In  this  plant  the  stipules  harden 
and  become  spiny  when  grown  under  dry  conditions, 
but  when  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture  the 
spines  are  more  or  less  reduced  in  size  and  quite 
soft.  Other  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
are  mentioned,  which  develop  a  spiny  character 
in  one  or  other  of  their  members  or  organs.  It  is  a 
means  of  resisting  the  intense  heat  of  the  desert,  be¬ 
cause  such  tissues  contain  little  moisture  to  lose  by 
evaporation.  While  admitting  all  this,  may  we  not 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  spines  also  serve 
another  useful  purpose  ?  If  they  do  not  absolutely 
prevent  browsing  animals  from  feeding  upon  them, 
they  would  at  least  prevent  the  animals  from  effect¬ 
ing  the  the  destruction  of  the  plants  so  rapidly  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  some  portions  would 
generally  have  a  chance  of  escape.  We  are  here  re¬ 
minded  of  a  remark  made  by  one  who  had  been  in 


the  tropics,  that  the  poisoning  of  dried  specimens  of 
plants  or  animals  would  not  prevent  their  being 
eaten,  because  so  many  animals  would  have  a  nibble 
at  them,  that  although  every  one  which  tasted  might 
be  killed,  as  many  others  were  ready  to  try  the  same 
fatal  experiment. 

Spines  of  Pears  and  Roses.— The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  that  these  plants  "  are  well  known  to  lose 


neir  spines  under  cultivation.”  That  may  be  so  to 
ome  extent,  and  is  merely  an  evidence  of  their 
liable  nature  generally.  The  young  and  strong 
terns  of  Rosa  spinosissima,  or  the  weak  ones  for 
he  matter  of  that,  even  in  the  double  garden  forms, 
eem  as  spiny  as  ever.  Rosa  lucida  develops  bristly 
irickles  on  its  young  stems,  but  they  mostly  fall 
way  after  a  time.  The  strong  and  hooked  spines  01 
arious  Tea  Roses  are  often  a  marked  feature  ot 
heir  vigorous  young  shoots.  Our  native  Roses  gen- 
rally  continue  to  produce  prickles  or  thorns  in 
.bundance,  so  that  they  must  be  intended  to  serve 
ome  useful  purpose,  and  have  not  been  developed 
)y  the  aridity  of  the  climate.  The  Hawthorn  and 
lubi  offer  other  instances.  Crab  Apple  trees  and 
eedling  Pear  trees,  used  as  stocks,  often  show  spines, 
spineless  trees  may  often  be  due  to  varietal  differ- 
nce  and  to  man’s  selection. 
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AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

ScHizosTYLis  cocciNEA. — Quite  a  winter  Gladioli 
we  have  in  Schizostylis  coccinea,  the  Kaffir  Lily, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  blooming  of  all  Cape 
bulbs.  Few  bulbous  plants  are  more  deserving  of  a 
place  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  than 
the  beautiful  Schizostylis,  the  glossy  leaves,  graceful 
growth,  and  crimson-scarlet  flowers  rendering  very 
pretty  effect  indoors  and  outdoors  alike.  Unlike 
most  Cape  bulbs,  the  Schizostylis  adapts  itself 
equally  well  to  the  culture  of  the  garden  as  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Tufts  of  bulbs  might 
be  lifted  and  potted  up  in  September,  and  kept  in  a 
close  cold  frame  for  November  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse.  A  compost  of  peat  and  loam  well 
mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  taking  care  to  provide 
ample  drainage,  suits  them  well.  They  must  also 
be  well  supplied  with  water  so  as  to  revive  flagging 
that  may  arise  when  lifting  and  potting.  For  out¬ 
door  cultivation,  select  a  moist  and  suitable  soil  with 
thorough  drainage,  as  stagnant  moisture  proves  fatal 
to  them.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  shelter  given 
them  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  where  they  may 
remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  years.  When  lifting  if 
it  is  necessary  for  dividing,  replant  into  fresh  made 
soil.  The  plants  in  dry  weather  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  especially  during  the 
summer.  It  is  wise  to  attend  to  watering  regularly. 

Crocosmia  aurea  is  a  very  decorative  autumn¬ 
flowering  bulbous  plant  from  the  Cape,  bearing 
graceful  racemes  of  orange  coloured  flowers  on  a 
stem  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  It  is  at  home  oji  the 
margins  of  beds  planted  with  shrubs  in  a  sandy  soil, 
"with  a  slight  protection  during  very  severe  weather 
of  bracken  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse. 

SciLLA  AUTUMNALis. — An  autumn-flowering  Squill 
of  interest  and  worthy  of  attention  for  the  autumn 
garden.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
August  and  continuing  into  September,  forming  a 
beautiful  raceme  of  blue-purple  flowers.  The 
variety  Japonica  is  a  very  pretty  rose.  The  flower 
stem  appears  some  little  time  in  advance  of  the 
foliage. 

Japanese  Anemones.  —  Of  these  the  variety 
Honorine  Jobert  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective 
and  most  useful  of  hardy  perennials,  and  invaluable 
for  cutting.  It  is  a  really  noble  variety,  its  snow- 
white  flowers  with  lemon  centre,  on  footstalks  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  beautiful  foliage  claim  for  it  one  of 
the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  garden.  A. 
japonica  elegans  is  a  lovely  soft  rose  ;  A.  japonica,  a 
dark  rose,  both  deserving  subjects  for  the  garden. 
In  large  gardens  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be  main¬ 
tained  until  Christmas  by  planting  in  a  north  and 
south  border. 

The  Snowflakes  in  their  season  are  all  graceful 
and  showy  bulbous  plants,  whether  in  garden 
borders,  on  the  rockery,  or  planted  in  grass. 
Leucojum  (Acis)  autumnalis  flowers  in  the  autumn, 
as  its  name  implies,  with  white  and  pink  flowers, 
and  it  is  very  showy  when  in  groups.  It  requires  a 
well  drained  sandy  soil,  and  with  a  little  protection. 

Zephyranthes  CANDIDA,  "  The  flower  of  the 
West  Wind,”  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  or  in  pots  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse. 
Its  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  a  large  white 
Crocus.  A  mulching  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  advan¬ 
tageous  during  severe  weather. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  for  the  rockery,  at  the  foot  of 
old  walls,  under  trees,  or  planted  with  hardy  Ferns, 
make  a  delightful  effect.  It  would  almost  be 
impossible  to  find  any  plant  more  useful  or  more 
decorative  than  the  hardy  Cyclamen.  The  foliage 
in  almost  all  the  species  and  varieties  is  so  pretty 
in  form  and  so  beautifully  marked,  together  with 
their  dwarf  and  neat  habit,  recommends  them  at 
once  for  the  garden  and  greenhouse.  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  have  a  most  complete 
collection.  The  autumn-flowering  kinds  are: — 
Africanum,  blush-white  ;  Neapolitanum,  rosy-pink  ; 
N.  album,  pure  white;  Graecum,  pale  rose; 
Europaeum,  crimson.  Sweet  scented.  Winter¬ 
flowering  kinds  are  : — Ibericum  Atkinsii,  white, 
crimson  centre;  I.  lilacinum,  rosy-lilac,  crimson 
centre  ;  I.  roseum,  rose  ;  I.  rubrum,  deep  crimson  ; 
Coum,  bright  crimson ;  C.  album,  white ;  C. 
roseum,  rose ;  these  latter  varieties  oftentimes 
continue  flowering  until  March.  As  to  soil,  a  com¬ 
post  of  leaf  mould,  loam  and  sand,  well  mixed  with 
a  little  well-rotted  manure  is  the  best  Plant  in 
sheltered  situations.  These  hardy  Cyclamens  are 


amongst  the  most  showy  and  effective  of  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  flowering  plants,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  all  gardens,  either  on  the  rockery  or  in 
garden  borders.  Gardens  may  be  lighted  up  and 
beautified  during  the  dull  season  of  autumn  and 
winter  by  the  admission  of  such  neat  and  graceful 
plants  as  the  Cyclamen. —  IV.  L. 

- - 

AN  IMPROVED  ORCHID  POT. 

Mr,  George  Bethill,  manager  of  Mr.  William 
Whileley’s  Nurseries  at  Hillingdon  Heath,  Uxbridge, 
has  brought  under  our  notice  a  new  form  of  Orchid 
pot  and  pan  which  seem  to  us  to  so  admirably  meet 
the  wants  of  Orchid  growers  that  we  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  helping  to  make  it  widely  known. 
Orchids,  unlike  most  other  plants,  are  essentially 
surface  rooters,  that  is  to  say  their  roots  spread  out 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  in  a  horizontal  rather 
than  a  vertical  direction,  hence  the  necessity,  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  pots,  of  fixing  the  plants  on  a 
mound  of  peat,  sphagnum,  &c.,  placed  on  a  heap  of 
crocks,  surrounding  an  inverted  pot  placed  in  the 
bottom  over  the  drainage  outlet.  Now,  as  every 
Orchid  grower  has  more  or  less  reason  to  know  this 
inverted  pot,  and  the  potsherds  used  provide  a  safe 
asylum  and  breeding-place  for  cockroaches  and 
woodlice,  which  thus  get  free  access  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants  and  cannot  easily  be  dislodged  except 
when  the  plants  are  being  repotted.  Mr.  Bethell’s 
pot  at  once  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  having  the 
pots  made  wich  a  convex  bottom,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  provides  no  harbour 


for  insects  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cultivator,  on  the 
contrary,  the  improved  pots  and  pans  act  as  admir¬ 
able  traps  for  slugs,  woodlice,  &c.,  when  stood  on 
the  stage.  Orchids,  almost  without  exception,  love 
to  get  their  roots  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  which 
they  cling,  and  the  improved  pot  has  this  advantage 
also  over  the  ordinary  form  in  that  it  presents  a 
largely  increased  pot  surface  to  which  they  can  cling, 
and  an  equally  material  increase  in  the  means  pro¬ 
vided  for  evaporation.  The  pans  when  hung  up 
also  enable  the  grower  to  syringe  the  inside,  so  to 
speak,  as  well  as  the  outside,  and  that  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  pots  and 
pans  are  perforated  at  the  sides  and  bottom  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  pans  also  for  wiring.  We  have 
some  specimens  at  our  office,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
show  them  to  anyone  who  may  like  to  see  them. 
- - 

A  DWARF  BEDDING  PLANT. 

The  varieties  of  Lantana  have  never  become  very 
popular  bedding  plants  in  this  country,  although  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  employed.  Several  of  them  have  flowers  of 
one  colour  when  they  first  expand,  but  they  change 
with  age  into  quite  another  colour.  Others  again 
retain  their  hue  permanently,  particularly  a  white 
and  some  of  the  yellow  varieties.  That  is  the  case 
with  Lantana  Drap  d'Or,  a  dwarf  golden  yellow 
variety  which  has  now  been  fairly  well  tested  in 
several  British  gardens.  It  keeps  on  flowering  till 
the  approach  of  frost,  and  every  shoot  blooms  so, 
that  tne  chief  difficulty  is  to  obtain  cuttings  in 
quantity  for  stock  the  following  year.  The  French 
name  of  it  means  Sheet  of  Gold  which  well  describes 
its  appearance  when  grown  in  a  mass.  It  is  suitable 
either  for  edging  purposes  as  it  is  grown  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  or  for  filling 
small  beds  in  which  anything  tall  would  be  un¬ 
desirable. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  Halifax  Show. 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Salterhebble  and 
District  Rose  Society,  on  the  19th  inst,  this  was  a 
most  successful  gathering.  Owing  to  the  change  to 
cool  weather  in  the  south,  together  with  a  dryer 
time  than  usual  in  the  north,  the  two  parts  of  our 
country  were  well  together. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  won  the  Jubilee 
Trophy  with  a  splendid  and  fresh  lot  of  flowers. 
Most  noticeable  were  Maurice  Bernardin,  Abel 
Carriere,  Her  Majesty,  Salamander,  Gustave  Regis 
(a  hybrid  Tea  we  have  never  before  seen  good 
enough  to  take  place  with  such  large  Roses),  Xavier 
Olibo,  The  Bride,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  and 
Earl  of  Dufferin  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale, 
were  second  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  third. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  also  first  for  seventy-two 
varieties ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  being  second  ; 
and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  third.  We  have  no  space 
for  the  whole  seventy-two  varieties,  but  the  following 
deserve  especial  notice : — Marie  Rady,  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marie 
Beaumann,  Gabrielle  Luizet,  La  Fiancee,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Ernest  Metz,  The 
Bride,  Anna  Ollivier,  Luciole,  Madamede  Watteville, 
Edouard  Heone,  Madame  Hoste,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 

Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  beat 
the  champion  for  thirty-six  trebles.  For  thirty-six 
singles,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  a  good  first ; 
Benoit  Comte,  Marquise  de  Lita,  two  Roses  seldom 
seen,  and  Clara  Watson  being  in  good  form;  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son  were  a  good  second  in  this  class, 
and  first  in  the  class  for  eighteen  trebles,  followed 
by  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester,  with  a 
good  lot. 

In  the  open  classes  the  best  twelve  new  Roses 
came  from  Paul  and  Son,  who  stayed  Bridesmaid, 
Mrs.  Paul,  Violet  Queen,  Namen  Cochet,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mons.  de  Morande,  Quasimodo, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Charles  Gater  and  Mme.  J.  Bonnaire, 
Messrs.  Mack  and  Son  were  first  for  twelve  whites  with 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Innocente  Pirola  gaining  second 
for  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  was  a 
good  first  for  twelve  of  any  yellow  with  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and  second  for  twelve  crimson  with  Marie 
Beaumann. 

For  twelve  of  any  light  colour,  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Sons,  were  first  with  Mrs.  J.  Lang,  the  same  sort 
taking  second  for  Messrs.  R.  Mack  and  Son.  Messrs. 
Prior  were  also  first  for  twelve  dark  crimson  with 
Alfred  Colomb. 

The  Jubilee  Cup  in  the  Amateur  division  was  won 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  with  a  grand  lot.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  gentleman  he  was  bit  remarkably 
hard  by  the  May  Frost,  or  we  could  see  the  Amateurs 
Trophy  at  the  Palace  would  probably  have  been  won 
by  him  again.  Mr.  W.  Drew,  Ledbury  was  second. 
Mr.  Drew  was  first  for  thirty-six  singles,  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pemberton  running  him  very  close.  Third 
honours  in  both  of  the  above  classes  went  to  Mr. 
T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Euston,  Bristol. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  Hitchen,  won  the  piece  of  plate  for 
eighteen  blooms ;  and  was  also  first  for  the  best 
twelve  from  a  grower  of  less  than  1,000  plants  of 
exhibition  kinds.  For  nine  singles,  Mr.  C  J. 
Grahame  was  in  front;  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon,  Brent¬ 
wood,  taking  a  similar  position  for  six  blooms.  In  a 
class  for  growers  of  less  than  500  plants,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin,  Worksop,  was  in  front  for  twenty-four 
singles  ;  Mr.  E.  Wood,  Manchester,  first  for  twelve ; 
Mr.  H.  Stewart,  Worksop,  for  six  ;  and  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  in  a  division  for 
local  growers. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  trebles  of  Tea  Roses, 
the  Rev.  F,  R.  Burnside  beat  Mr.  Prince.  Mr. 
Prince  was  first  for  eighteen  blooms  in  that  confined 
to  nurserymen.  Mr.  Burnside  was  also  a  good  first 
for  twelve  distinct  singles  in  the  amateurs'  class ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Oxford,  first  for  nine  singles. 
For  six  trebles  and  for  nine  of  any  Tea  Rose,  the 
Rev.  Burnside  was  successful.  Garden  Roses  from 
Mr.  M».ckin  and  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
successful  in  their  respective  classes. 

Medal  Roses :  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  in 
nurserymen’s  classes  was  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  and  the  best  Tea  or 
Noisette  was  The  Bride,  from  Mr.  Prince.  In  the 
amateurs’  classes  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  was  a 
Xavier  Olibo  of  remarkable  merit,  from  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell ;  and  the  Tea,  a  Catherine  Mermet,  from 
Mr.  J.  Parker.  Throughout  the  competition  was 
numerous  and  keen. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

It  was  a  pity  the  opening  day  of  this  show,  the  i8th 
inst.,  should  have  been  accompanied  by  such  un¬ 
settled  weather.  A  new  departure  was  taken  this 
season,  somewhat  on  the  lines  found  so  successful  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  equally  so 
at  Newcastle.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  summary 
below  that  the  show  was  an  excellent  one ;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  note  more  than  a  few  of  the 
chief  features. 

In  the  chief  class  fpr  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  Mr.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Zetland,  Aske,  Yorkshire,  was  a  splendid  first, 
and  had,  among  others,  good  examples  of  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  Phenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Darwinia 
macrostegia,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  better 
grown  plants  than  these  we  have  seldom  seen.  A 
grand  piece  of  Ixora  salicifolia  in  Mr.  Morris’s  second 
prize  lot  was  also  noticeable.  The  Marquess  of  Zet¬ 
land’s  head  gardener  at  another  seat — Upleathum— 
was  also  first  for  six  plants  in  bloom  ;  here  again  the 
best  were  Dipladenias,  Anthurium,  Ixora  Pilgrimii, 
and  Erica  depressa. 

For  a  group  of  200  ft.,  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  was  first  with  a 
beautifully  informal  arrangement.  A  class  for  eight 
fine  foliaged  plants  saw  Mr.  Letts  well  in  front.  His 
three  best  plants  were  Cordyline  indivisa,  Cycas 
circinalis,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum.  The  Marquis 
of  Zetland  also  took  third,  through  Mr.  Nicholas, 
Mr.  McIntyre  splitting  the  two.  Mr.  Nicholas  beat 
Mr.  McIntyre  for  six  Ferns,  Davallias  fijiensis, 
plumosus  and  tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  with  Gleichenias 
Mendeli  and  rupestris  glaucescens  being  especially 
praiseworthy.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  in  front  for 
smaller  Ferns,  and  also  for  three  Dracaenas.  For 
three  Crotons  Mr.  Letts  was  successful  with  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  specimens,  although  not  so  large  as 
sometimes  seen.  Mr.  Nicholas  was  a  good  first  for 
four  Ericas,  having  very  fresh  and  healthy  speci¬ 
mens. 

Roses : — Messrs.  Harkness,  Bedale,  won  in  the 
class  for  forty-eight  varieties,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Victor  Hugo,  Black  Prince  being  remarkably  bright. 
In  the  second  prize  lot  from  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  as  usual,  was  very  good  Mr. 
Prince,  however,  had  his  revenge  in  the  succeeding 
class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  but  the  contest,  like  the 
former  class,  was  very  close.  Mr.  Prince  w.^n  with 
Prince  Arthur  for  twelve  of  any  sort,  staging  this 
Rose  in  grand  form  and  colour  ;  and  again  for  twelve 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct.  This  was  a  grand  lot  of 
flowers,  even  and  fresh  throughout.  Messrs.  W.  & 
D.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second,  but  they  beat  Mr. 
Prince  for  twelve  of  any  yellow,  with  beautifully 
tinted  blooms  of  Marie  Van  Houtte.  In  the 
amateurs’  division  Mr.  A.  Robson,  The  Cemetery, 
Hexham,  was  first  for  twenty-four  varieties  ;  Mr. 
A.  Whitton,  Bedale,  first  for  twelve  varieties,  and 
also  for  twelvd  Teas  or  Noisettes.  All  of  these  first 
prize  stands  were  fresh  and  good. 

The  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  were  a  feature, 
Messrs.  Harkness  winning  with  one  of  the  best 
collections  we  have  seen.  In  the  second  prize  lot 
from  Mr.  T.  Battensby,  Blayden,  were  many  grand 
examples.  Stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  were 
most  successfully  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  who 
was  first  both  for  twelve  and  six  bunches. 

Fruits  ; — These  were  generally  spoken  of  as  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  upon  the  last  few  years.  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall, 
took  first  for  a  collection  of  eight  and  also  for  one  of 
four  varieties.  His  best  dishes  were  Grapes  (Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria),  Nectarines 
(Pitmaston  Orange),  Pears  (Clapp’s  Favourite),  and 
a  fine  Monarch  Melon.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  was  a  good 
second  for  eight  dishes,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton  Castle,  equally  close 
for  four  dishes. 

For  four  bunches  of  grapes  there  was  a  very  keen 
fight  between  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  J.  Wood,  gardener 
to  E.  Hopper,  Esq.,  Morpeth,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Gros  Maroc  were  in  the  first  prize  lot,  and 
some  splendid  Mrs.  Prince  and  Muscat  Hamburghs 
in  the  second.  In  the  class  for  Muscats  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  first,  also  for  another  white  Grape  with  Golden 
Champion.  But  Mr.  J.  Ward  beat  him  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  also  for  any  other  black,  with 
Muscat  Hamburgh  in  grand  form  and  finish.  Mr. 


Goodacre  was  first  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Tomatos,  beating  Mr.  Mclndoe  in  the  first  of  these 
classes. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  W.  & 
J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  who  had  an  excellent  collection 
of  Ferns  staged  in  their  usually  eflective  style.  A 
collection  of  Conifers  from  Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Sons 
Hexham,  was  a  taking  feature.  Begonias  from 
Messrs-  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill ;  Orchids  and 
other  foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway  ;  and  the  new  seedling  Carna¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas  were  the  most  noticeable. 
- ^ - 

SPIRAEA  JAPONICA 

BUMALDA. 

The  varieties  of  this  Spiraea  are  now  pretty  numer¬ 
ous  in  gardens,  and  some  of  them  are  dwarf  and 
beautiful,  either  on  account  of  the  high  colouring  of 
the  flowers,  or  their  distinctness.*  The  species  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Spiraea  japonica  of  the 
florist,  for  that  is  Astilbe  japonica.  That  under 
notice  is  a  hardy, deciduous  shrub, flowering  for  great 
part  of  the  summer,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
young  plants  making  growth.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  corymbose  cymes,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  in 
bud,  fading  to  rose  as  they  expand  and  become  fully 
developed.  The  stems  are  dwarfer  than  the  more 
typical  forms  of  S.  japonica,  and  are  usually  seen 
about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 


Spiraea  japonica  bumalda. 


select  and  ornamental  kind  for  the  shrubbery,  or  for 
planting  in  isolated  clumps  or  beds  upon  the  grass 
in  the  pleasure  ground.  If  at  all  inclined  to  get 
straggling  this  can  easilj-  get  rectified  at  the  winter 
pruning,  or  even  in  summer,  after  flowering  is  com¬ 
pleted  or  mostly  so.  The  accompanying  illustration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  foliage  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  of  a  shrub  which  should  be  more 
widely  disseminated  in  gardens  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST 

HILL. 

The  Begonia  houses  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  are  now,  or  rather  have 
been  at  their  best  for  some  time  and  are  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  The  visitor  soon  becomes  aware  of 
the  fact  that  double  varieties  for  pot  culture  at 
least  are  the  most  popular  at  the  present  day,  judging 
from  their  numbers,  for  whereas  two  large  houses 
are  devoted  to  the  single  varieties,  five  of  them  are 
filled  with  double  sorts,  including  all  the  best  selec¬ 
tions  of  recent  years,  and  which  are  annually  being 
largely  augmented.  A  large  number  of  .the  newest 
ones,  to  which  no  names  have  yet  been  affixed,  are 
kept  under  number. 

Single  Varieties. 

Only  a  few  of  this  class  can  here  be  noticed,  as  the 
interest  in  them  at  present  is  largely  overpowered 
by  the  great  advance  that  has  recently  been  made 
amongst  their  more  favoured  rivals,  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  huge,  intense  scarlet  flowers,  but  is 


■  notable  for  the  large  pyramidal  mass  of  .stamens  in 
the  centre.  Fringed  White,  with  its  doubly-fringed 
petals,  is  still  unrivalled  in  that  way,  although 
several  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  it.  One  of 
them  is  much  more  floriferous  than  the  parent, 
though  less  deeply  fringed,  and  another  is  edged 
with  rose.  A  seedling  of  last  year  is  notable  for  its 
huge,  circular,  white  flowers.  Another  has  large, 
rich  salmon  flowers.  Those  of  Miss  Alice  de  Roths¬ 
child  are  bright  yellow  and  of  great  size  for  that 
colour.  Duchess  of  Lymington,  on  the  contrary, 
has  large,  rich  orange  flowers,  and  the  leaves  have 
bronzy  markings  and  gray  veins.  Amongst  basket 
plants  the  White  Pendula  is  very  conspicuous  at  the 
present  time.  A  large  plant  suspended  from  the 
roof  has  numerous  spreading  and  even  drooping 
stems  with  decidedly  pendulous  clusters  of  flowers ; 
there  are  150  open  or  half  expanded,  and  all  on 
stems,  springing  from  a  single  tuber.  Duchess  of 
Teck  also  answers  fairly  well  as  a  basket  plant. 
Amongst  the  newer  developments  are  some  striped 
varieties  which,  though  not  yet  perfected,  are  tend¬ 
ing  towards  a  better  development.  One  is 
orange-scarlet  striped  and  splashed  with  yellow, 
while  another  has  bronzy-red  flowers  striped  with 
pink  and  white. 

Double  Varieties. 

The  flowers  of  Old  Gold  are  small,  globular,  of  the 
colour  of  old  gold,  and  very  freely  produced.  It  is 
well  suited  for  basket  work,  as  the  leaves  are 
variegated  with  bronze  underneath,  and  hang  down 
so  as  to  cover  the  pot  or  basket,  and  yet  show  the 
beautiful  markings.  The  flowers  of  Laing’s  Triumph 
are  of  huge  size  with  wavy,  salmon  petals  tinted 
with  pink.  Mrs.  Hudson  has  very  full,  cerise-rose 
flowers,  with  nearly  flat  petals.  A  delicately- 
coloured  variety  is  Mrs.  Laing,  being  white,  tinted 
with  soft  salmon.  The  very  numerous,  brilliant 
scarlet  petals  of  Stanstead  Gem  are  slightly  folded, 
and  form  a  very  deep  flower.  In  brilliancy,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  a  new  variety  named 
Electricity,  with  refulgent,  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
A  brighter  one  we  have  never  seen.  The  outer 
petals  are  longer  than  those  forming  the  neat  centre. 
The  stems  are  2  ft.  high,  and  clothed  with  deep 
green  leaves.  Alba  Fimbriata  has  fringed  white 
flowers  suitable  for  basket  work  or  for  cutting.  On 
the  contrary,  Octavie  is  an  upright  habited  sort  with 
small  white  flowers  that  are  highly  appreciated  in 
winter.  A  closely  allied  plant  raised  here  from  a 
separate  parentage  has  the  outer  petals  tinted  with 
pink. 

The  flowers  of  Alfred  Rothschild  are  crimson- 
scarlet.  The  flowers  of  Duke  of  York  are  of  great 
size,  with  deep  rose,  wavy  petals.  Earl  of  Cran- 
brook  has  huge  scarlet  flowers  and  dark  foliage. 
Those  of  Lady  Dorington  are  of  great  size  and 
tinted  with  rosy  pink  on  a  white  ground.  The 
flowers  of  Countess  of  Craven  has  the  nearly  flat, 
white  petals  arranged  in  a  single  rosette,  and  are 
carried  erect  on  short  stalks.  The  slightly  crisped, 
soft  rose  flowers  of  Lottie  Collins  are  large  and 
handsome.  On  the  contrary,  the  smaller  blooms  of 
Rosebud  are  remarkably  neat  and  pretty.  Though 
some  years  old  it  will  hold  its  own  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  soft  salmon  petals  of  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  are  arranged  round  several  centres 
forming  a  flower  of  great  size.  Another  kind  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  some  years  is  Mrs.  French  with 
soft  primrose  flowers  of  even  build  and  moderate 
size.  A  large  batch  of  Duchess  of  Teck  in  another 
house  shows  what  fine  effects  can  be  produced  with 
a  telling  sort  like  this.  The  flowers  are  clear  yellow 
and  massive,  while  the  stems  are  bronzy  striped 
with  gray.  A  delicate  and  pretty  one  is  Mrs.  Lynch 
with  soft  pink  and  wavy  petals.  The  scarlet  petals 
of  Mrs.  Jo'nn  Laing  are  compactly  and  neatly 
arranged,  but  so  wavy  that  they  appear  fringed. 

A  large  number  of  new  kinds  are  still  under 
number,  including  a  very  promising  one  with  soft 
yellow  but  larger  flowers  than  Duchess  of  Teck, 
with  the  petals  very  much  interwaved  with  one 
another.  Others  had  dark  magenta  rose,  white 
tinted  pink,  scarlet  tinted  with  rose  and  Camellia¬ 
like  in  form,  cerise-rose,  pale  salmon,  and  primrose- 
yellow  flowers,  many  of  which  are  faultless  in  form. 
A  seedling  in  a  basket  with  white  flowers  tinted  pink 
is  very  floriferous,  bearing  five  to  six  flowers  in  a 
cyme.  A  seedling  from  Mrs.  Hudson  has  developed 
bright  rose  flowers.  Another  from  Lady  Wantage 
has  rosy  pink  flowers,  but  a  larger  white  centre  than 
that  variety.  A  soft  yellow  one  with  much  crimped 
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and  wavy  petals  is  neat  in  form  and  very  promising. 

The  large  plantation  of  seedlings  in  the  open 
ground  is  progressing  slowly,  though  many  of  them 
have  been  in  flower  for  some  time.  At  present  three 
beds  of  plants  raised  from  the  cuttings  of  the 
selected  doubles  of  last  year’s  seedlings,  and  running 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  plantation,  are  a  mass 
of  bloom.  The  seedlings  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  them,  although  that  is  the  fault  of  their  young 
state  and  the  weather  rather  than  the  seedlings 
themselves,  the  cuttings  being  more  advanced. 
Close  by  are  some  beds  of  double  varieties 
with  small  flowers  and  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes.  Laing’s  Golden  Dwarf  is  of  bushy  habit 
with  small,  semi-globular,  yellow  flowers.  The 
plants  of  Marquis  of  Stafford  are  only  yet  2  in.  to 
4  in.  high,  with  small,  double  scarlet  flowers.  Near 
by,  Lafayette  is  making  a  bold  show  with  its  scarlet 
flowers,  but  as  yet  the  foliage  is  not  so  fine'as  in  the 
last-named.  Numerous  other  varieties  are  also  on 
trial,  to  find  double  flowered  varieties  that  are  best 
adapted  for  bedding  out. 

- 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

Spiraea  palmata. — Amongst  the  herbaceous  species, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  that  could  really  be  considered 
finer  than  S.  palmata  for  border  decoration  in  the 
typical  form,  with  dark  buds  fading  to  rose  as  they 
expand.  There  is  a  white  variety,  but  its  value 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  contrast  it  makes  with  the 
type.  Species  with  white  flowers  are  fairly  common 
including  the  Meadow  Sweet  of  wet  pastures  and 
river  banks.  The  average  height  of  it  is  about  2j  ft. 
A  damp  or  moist  place  should  be  selected  for  it. 

Campanula  persicaefolia  grandiflora  alba. — 
While  this  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  herbaceous  border,  because 
so  easily  grown,  and  always  flowering  with  certainty 
in  soil  even  of  moderate  quality.  The  plant  grows 
taller  and  produces  larger  flowers,  however,  when 
planted  in  fairly  good  and  friable  soil.  The  pure 
white  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  form. 

Campanula  persicaefolia  coronata  alba. — 
There  are  two  double  white  forms  of  this  useful 
Bellflower,  one  of  them  having  a  rather  confused 
arrangement  of  corollas — one  within  the  other. 
The  best  form  is  that  here  named,  as  the  flowers  are 
as  shapely  and  regular  as  a  Camellia.  This  form  is 
sometimes  planted  in  quantity  for  the  sake  of  cut 
flowers  ;  as  a  border  plant  it  is  equally  valuable. 

Erigeron  speciosus.  Very  frequently  this  is 
grown  under  the  name  of  Stenactis  speciosa,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  that  name.  It  is 
the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
easily  grown  species,  flowering  regularly  with  great 
freedom.  The  stems  grow  about  i8  in.  or  2  ft.  high, 
branching  towards  the  top,  and  producing  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  flowers  over  a  long  period  of  time.  They 
are  soft  lilac,  but  are  conspicuous  and  showy  on 
account  of  their  size  and  number.  Although  an  old 
border  plant  it  has  been  receiving  more  attention 
recently  as  a  bedding  plant.  Propagation  is  easily 
effected  by  division  of  the  plant  into  single  crowns 
if  need  be,  with  some  roots  to  each. 

Lilium  Hansoni. — When  in  full  bloom  this  is  a 
handsome  species,  attaining  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  3J  ft., 
and  bearing  a  deltoid  raceme  of  nodding,  revolute 
flowers.  The  latter  are  fleshy  in  character,  orange 
and  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  lower  half.  During 
very  dry  and  hot  sunshine,  the  tips  of  the  segments 
are  liable  to  burn  or  bleach  white. 

Lilium  elegans  alutaceum. — The  stems  of  this 
showy  Lily  are  remarkably  dwarf,  often  flowering 
when  they  are  only  6  in.  to  12  in.  high.  In  some  of 
the  forms  of  the  species  the  flowers  are  solitary,  but 
in  this  case  they  vary  from  one  to  ten  ;  they  are 
erect,  widely  expanded,  and  of  an  orange-apricot 
shade  of  colour,  spotted  with  short  streaks  of  crimson 
on  the  lower  half.  It  should  be  planted  amongst 
Rhododendrons,  where  it  will  be  partly  shaded 

Thalictrum  glaucum. — The  back  line  of  the 
border  and  the  wild  garden  are  suitable  places  for  this 
strong  growing  and  conspicuous  plant,  which  grows 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  bearing  a  large  panicle 
of  flowers  on  the  top,  and  which  appear  pale  yellow 
on  account  of  the  great  profusion  of  yellow  anthers. 
Bees  are  fond  of  them  and  visit  them  in  numbers. 
The  leaves  are  two  or  three  times  pinnate,  and  appear 
almost  leathery  in  character. 


Aster  diplostephioides.— The  stems  of  this 
summer  flowering  and  beautiful  species  vary  from 
I  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  are  furnished  with 
spathulate,  hairy  leaves.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
and  its  general  appearance  reminds  one  of  a  glorified 
Erigeron,  Ihe  flower  heads  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  have  a  large  black  disc,  with  long,  pale- 
blue  rays. 

Stachys  grandiflora. — There  are  several  species 
of  Stachys  belonging  to  the  section  Betonica,  all 
possessing  similar  habits.  That  under  notice  has 
the  largest  flowers  of  any,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Betonica  grandiflora.  The  stems  usually  grow  2  ft. 
high,  and  bear  a  terminal  oblong  head  of  large  purple 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  or  the  upper 
ones  ovate,  and  all  are  much  wrinkled.  It  can  be 
rapidly  propagated  by  division  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Campanula  planiflora  alba. — The  leaves  of 
this  dwarf  Bellflower  are  mostly  produced  in  rosettes 
at  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  are  of  a  dark  shining 
green.  The  name  C.  lucida  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  species  in  gardens.  The  stems  are  only  about 
6  in.  high,  bearing  a  few  leaves,  and  a  cluster  of 
nearly  flat  white  flowers  at  the  top.  The  typical 
form  has  blue  flowers.  The  rootery  is  the  most 
suitable  place  for  it. 

Clematis  integrifolia. — There  are  a  few  strictly 
herbaceous  species  with  erect  stems,  and  highly 
suitable  for  border  culture.  C.  integrifolia  is  one  of 
them,  and  was  introduced  as  early  as  1596,  from 
Eastern  Europe.  The  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  are 
quite  undivided.  Each  stem  terminates  in  a  single 
nodding  flower,  consisting  of  four  leathery  blue 
sepals,  and  is  only  about  2  ft.  high,  often  under  that. 
To  some  extent  it  may  be  increased  by  division. 

PoTENTILLA  ARGYROPHYLLA  ATROSANGUINEA. — Of 

all  the  Potentilias  that  find  their  way  into  herbaceous 
borders,  the  beautiful  variety  under  notice  is  the 
most  widely  cultivated.  The  leaves  are  massive 
and  divided  into  three  leaflets  that  are  silvery-white 
on  the  under  surface.  The  stems  are  branching 
upwards,  and  produce  a  long  succession  of  dark- 
crimson  or  blood-red  flowers. 

Hippocrepis  comosa. — The  Horse-shoe  Vetch  is  a 
British  plant  occuring  on  the  dry  slopes  of  chalk 
downs  or  hills,  where  it  forms  procumbent  patches 
of  slender  stems,  bearing  a  profusion  of  golden-yellow 
flowers.  Under  cultivation  it  is  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  but  should  be  planted  on  the  rockery,  where 
it  will  seem  at  home  amongst  the  stones  and  boulders. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  plenty  of  depth 
of  soil  for  the  roots  to  descend.  It  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  by  division  in  the 
case  of  large  plants. 

Lathyrus  rotundifolius. — The  brick-red  flower 
of  this  species  are  very  distinct  from  all  others  of 
the  large-flowered  kinds  known  as  Everlasting  Peas. 
When  grown  in  the  herbaceous  border,  it  should 
have  stakes  to  enable  it  to  climb  to  a  height  of  4  ft. 
It  continues  flowering  for  some  weeks. 

- •*« - 

DURRIS  HOUSE, 

ABERDEEN. 

The  beautiful  residence  of  H.  R.  Baird,  Esq.,  is 
conveniently  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  River 
Dee,  about  twelve  miles  from  Aberdeen  and  within 
two  miles  of  Park  Station,  on  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway.  Entering  by  the  northern  gate, 
I  wended  my  way  towards  the  kitchen  garden  in 
which  the  houses  are  situate,  noting  as  I  passed 
along  the  well  kept  carriage  drive  some  noble 
specimens  of  Conifers,  all  in  the  most  robust  health. 
Presently  the  mansion  is  reached,  and  I  stood  for 
a  moment  just  to  take  a  glance  along  the  lovely  Dee 
valley ;  whose  rich  and  varied  scenery  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  simply  enchanting. 

Upon  reaching  the  kitchen  garden  I  found  Mr; 
Reid  the  gardener,  in  charge,  “  busy  as  a  bee,” 
making  preparations  for  the  family  as  they  were 
expected  home  in  course  of  a  few  days.  I  mada 
enquiries  respecting  the  fruit  crops ;  Mr.  Reid 
informed  me  that  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  When  passing  through 
the  vineries  a  sight  met  my  eyes,  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  I  exclaimed  “what  a  marvellous  crop  of 
grapes!"  To  which  Mr.  Reid  replied,  "nothing 
unusual."  I  counted  on  one  vine  (Mrs.  Pince’s 
Black  Muscat),  sixteen  huge  bunches  averaging  from 
five  to  seven  pounds  each.  Never  has  it  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  see  Mrs.  Pince  better  grown.  This  vine 
is  worth  while  going  a  long  way  to  see.  Orchids,  as 
well  as  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  well  handled 
at  Durris,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Reid,  the 
enthusiasttc  and  energetic  gardener. — J.  McNab. 


FliORICUliTOf^E. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
The  annual  show  of  the  Southern  section  of  this 
Society  took  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  The  season  has  been  a 
very  trying  one  for  growers  generally,  and  the  date 
did  not  suit  everybody,  but  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  blooms  generally  were  exceedingly 
fine,  bright  and  pure  in  colour,  and  in  greater 
abundance  than  usual.  There  were  four  exhibitors 
of  twenty-four  Carnations,  and  Mr.  Martin  Rowan, 
of  Clapham,  came  out  first  with  a  fine  lot,  especially 
strong  in  colour.  He  had  J.  S.  Hedderley,  S.  B. 
(the  Premier  Carnation),  Mrs.  Rowan,  William 
Skirving,  George  Melville,  Thalia,  Mrs.  Gorton, 
TomMcReath,  Gordon  Lewis,  Sportman,  Constance 
Graham,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Master  Fred,  Martin 
Rowan,  Sarah  Payne,  John  Buxton  and  duplicates. 
Mr.  James  Douglas  was  placed  second  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner  third,  but  we  are  not  singular  in  considering 
that  these  positions  should  have  been  reversed,  Mr. 
T urner's  stand  being  much  nearer  to  the  first  than  the 
one  that  got  second  honours.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath, 
secured  the  fourth  ticket. 

With  a  dozen  Carnations  distinct  in  a  strong 
class,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading,  came  in  first  with 
fine  examples  of  Thalia,  Charles  Henwood,  Edward 
Adams,  Fred.  Phillips,  Admiral  Curzon,  Phoebe, 
Jos.  Crossland,  Lovely  Mary,  Sportsman,  Robert 
Houlgrave,  and  Mrs.  May.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders, 
gardener  to  Viscountess  Chewton,  Bookham,  was 
second,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  Oxford,  third,  Mr. 
G.  Chaundy,  Oxford,  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
fifth,  Mr.  R.  Vesey,  Clapham,  sixth,  Mr.  A.  Green¬ 
field,  gardener  to  L.  Hart,  Esq.,  Sutton,  seventh, 
and  Mr.  S.  Fear,  Enfield,  eighth.  In  the  class  for 
six  Carnations,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  Southampton, 
came  to  the  front  wdth  Martin  Rowan,  P.  F.,  one  of 
the  late  Mr.  Dodwell's  last  raised  seedlings,  a  fine 
bloom  nearly  4  ins.  over,  Joseph  Lakin,  William 
Dean,  Thalia,  Edward  Scholefield,  and  Squire  Potts. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker. 
Reading,  for  George,  Thalia,  Charles  Henwood, 
Guardsman,  Matador  and  Harrison  Weir.  The 
other  awards  went  to  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Mr.  A. 
Jordan,  and  the  Rev.  L.  R,  Flood;  Merrow,  Guild¬ 
ford. 

The  awards  in  the  single  classes.  Carnations, 
were  as  follows : — Scarlet  Bizarres :  First,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  Dr.  Hogg ;  second.  Mr.  Rowan  with 
Robert  Houlgrave  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  F.  Hooper 
with  Ed.  Adams ;  fifth,  Mr.  Sanders  with  Robert 
Houlgrave.  Crimson  Bizarres :  First  and  third, 
Mr.  Douglas  with  Phoebe  ;  second,  Mr.  Rowan  with 
J.  S.  Hedderley  ;  and  fifth  Mr.  A.  Medhurst  with 
Master  Fred.  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres:  First, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  with  Edwin  Rowan  ;  second  and 
third,  Mr.  Rowan  with  William  Skirving ;  fourth 
and  fifth,  Mr.  Turner  with  William  Skirving  and 
Rifleman.  Purple  Flakes  :  First,  Mr.  Hooper  with 
James  Douglas;  second  Mr.  F.  Nutt  with  Billy 
Henderson ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Rowan  with 
George  Melville ;  fifth,  Mr.  Douglas  with  Charles 
Henwood.  Scarlet  Flakes  :  First  and  second,  Mr. 
Turner  with  Lady  Constance;  third,  Mr.  Sanders 
with  Constance  Grahame ;  fourth,  Mr.  Rowan  with 
Sportsman;  fifth,  Mr.  Nutt  with  Constance  Gra¬ 
hame.  Rose  Flakes  ;  First  and  second,  Mr.  Philips 
with  Rob  Roy,  and  Thalia  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr. 
Rowan  with  Rob  Roy  and  Jessica ;  fifth  Mr. 
Douglas  with  Thalia. 

The  lovely  Picotees  were  a  very  strong  order  and 
Mr.  Turner  was  again  invincible  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  with  large  and  wonderfully  pure  blooms 
of  J.  B.  Bryant,  Clara  Penson,  Madeleine,  remark¬ 
ably  fine  ;  Favourite,  Lady  Jane  Churchill,  Brunette, 
Little  Phil,  Sylvia,  Jessie,  Lady  E.  Van  de  Weyer, 
Esther,  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  IMrs.  Payne  and 
duplicates.  Mr.  M.  Rowan  was  a  good  second, 
Mr.  Douglas  third,  and  Mr.  Hooper  fourth.  For 
twelve  distinct  in  a  grand  class  Mr.  C.  Philips  was 
again  a  good  first  with  Little  Phil,  Nellie,  Muriel, 
Cordelia,  Zerlina,  Favourite,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs 
Payne,  Morna,  Mrs.  Gorton,  James  Smith  and  Mrs 
Beal.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Medhurst ;  third.  Mr.  A.  J 
Sanders  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Greenfield  ;  fifth,  Mr.  R. 
Vesey;  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy;  seventh,  Mr.  W. 
Toby,  Brompton;  eighth,  Mr.  J.  Walker.  With 
six  distinct,  Mr.  Nutt  again  secured  premier  honours 
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with  Favourite,  Ester,  Little  Phil,  Amy,  Robsart, 
Isabel  Lakin,  and  Thomas  William.  Second  Mr. 
C.  Harden,  Ash;  third,  Mr.  A.  Jordan;  fourth; 
Mr.  J.  Rebbeck,  Southampton  ;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ffoulkes,  Chester ;  and 
seventh,  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Flood. 

Picotees,  single  blooms — Heavy  red-edged  :  First, 
•  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Gannymede  ;  second,  Mr.  Rowan, 
with  Brunette ;  third.  Brunette ;  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  with  Brunette ;  fifth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Light-edged  red :  First  and  third, 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  second,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Mrs. 
Gorton ;  fourth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Thomas  William  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  Mrs.  Gorton.  Heavy-edged 
purple;  First,  Mr.  Rowan;  second,  Mr.  Turner; 
and  third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Muriel ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  Beauty  of  Cheltenham ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Muriel.  Light  purple-edged:  First, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  Pride  of  Leyton  ;  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Ann  Lord  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Rowan,  with  Mary.  Heavy  scarlet-edged :  First 
and  third,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Madame  Richer  ; 
second,  Mr.  Hooper,  with  Norman  Carr  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Sanders ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Mrs. 
Sharpe.  Light  scarlet-edged :  First  and  second, 
Mr.  Turner ;  and  third,  Mr.  Nutt,  with  Favourite. 
Heavy  rose-edged  :  First,  Mr.  Walker  ;  and  second, 
Mr.  Turner,  with  Madeleine  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Sanders,  with  Little  Phil. 

The  seifs  and  fancies  were  exceedingly  attractive 
and  claimed  the  most  attention  from  the  majority  of 
the  visitors.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  Carnation  during  the  past  few 
years,  was  an  easy  first  for  twenty-four  blooms  with 
a  grand  lot  comprising  nearly  all  seifs,  amongst 
which  King  Arthur,  crimson  ;  Mrs,  Erick  Hambro, 
white;  Rose  Unique,  rose;  Euodoxia,  rose;  Ger¬ 
mania,  yellow ;  Mr.  Audrey  Campbell,  yellow;  and 
Fiery  Cross,  crimson,  were  strikingly  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Turner  was  second;  Mr.  Douglas,  third;  Mr. 
Rowan,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  Hooper,  fifth.  For  twelve 
seifs  or  fancies  Mr.  A.  Jordan  was  first  with 
Esmarch,  Alice  Ayres,  The  Hunter,  King  of  Scarlets, 
The  Burn,  Germania,  Artimus,  Van  Dyke,  Primrose 
League,  Niphetos,  and  Ketton  Rose.  Mr.  C. 
Phillips  came  in  second.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kew,  Southend, 
secured  the  premier  award  for  six,  having  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  L.  Jameson,  Niphetos,  Dodwell’s 
943,  Sunset,  and  two  seedlings.  The  second  award 
went  to  Mr.  Nutt,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  C.  Harding. 
The  best  dozen  yellow  ground  Picotees  came  from 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  Harlequin,  Ladas,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Dranfield,  Mrs.  Sydenham,  and 
seedlings.  Mr.  Henwood  was  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Medhurst  third.  Mr.  C.  Phillips  had  the  best  six. 

There  was  a  large  display  in  response  to  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith's  prizes  for  bunches  of  border 
Carnations,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin  took  the 
leading  awards  for  flowers  that  had  been  wholly 
grown  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Rowan  had  the  premier  Carnation  in  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  S.B.,  and  the  premier  Picotee  in  Muriel, 
heavy-edged  purple. 

- - - 

SWEET  PEAS. 

Where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  and  constant  demand, 
there  is  nothing  more  serviceable  in  the  garden  at 
this  season  than  a  good  row  of  Sweet  Peas.  At 
Buxted  Park,  Mr.  Prinsep  has  a  fine  lot  from  which, 
literally,  bushels  of  flowers  might  have  been  cut. 
Grown  like  the  edible  Peas  in  a  deeply  cultivated, 
well  enriched,  holding  loam,  and  thinly  sown  it  is 
surprising  what  a  quantity  of  bloom  they  will  yield, 
and  what  a  variety  there  is  in  a  good  mixed  collec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Prinsep  also  has  a  number  of  named  sorts 
growing  separately,  and  they  are  all  very  fine. 
Emily  Henderson,  the  new  American  variety,  is  the 
grandest  white  in  the  garden,  and  we  know  of  nothing 
better  in  its  way.  Dorothy  Tennant  is  a  beautiful 
rosy  purple;  and  Stanley,  a  deep  maroon,  almost 
black,  and  very  fine,  both  of  them.  Princess  May, 
pale  lilac  or  mauve;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  blush  white, 
Mrs.  Sankey,  white  ;  Her  Majesty,  rosy  purple ; 
Countess  of  Radnor,  pale  lavender ;  Splendour^ 
scarlet;  and  Captain  of  the  Blues,  a  deep  blue 
purple  ;  are  all  exceedingly  good.  Apple  Blossom, 
white,  flushed  with  rosy  pink,  is  a  most  charming 
variety,  and  a  long  row  of  it  at  Buxted  Park  a  week 
or  two  ago  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  heavy  and  almost  continuous  rains  of  the  last 
few  days  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  Cabbage  and 
other  green  vegetables  in  the  West.  With  the 
success,  however,  which  has  characterised  the 
season  hitherto,  it  would  take  a  lot  of  downpour  to 
bring  about  a  calamity  amongst  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  such  as  has  been  experienced  in  some  former 
years.  The  fruit  this  year  greatly  varies  in  different 
districts.  For  instance,  at  the  Lizard,  which  is  not 
always  noted  for  Grapes,  is  this  year  showing  some 
fine  specimens  grown  under  glass,  and  those  Vines 
which  were  last  year  full  of  the  red  spider  are  at  the 
present  time  free  and  clean.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  year  is  that  in  the  Lizard  district  Mushrooms 
are  not  to  be  seen,  whereas  at  this  season  they  are 
generally  more  plentiful  than  anywhere  in  Cornwall. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  throughout 
the  county  Strawberries  have  suffered  much  from 
the  unusual  coldness  of  the  nights,  and  bush  and 
cane  fruits  from  the  ravages  of  the  green  fly. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fair  computation  to  assert  that  only 
about  one  half  of  the  usual  crop  of  Strawberries  will 
be  forthcoming.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  Potato  crop  in  many  parts  of  England,  buyers 
are  readily  paying  15s.  per  bushel  for  Cornwall's 
supplies.  Apples  and  Pears  are  decidedly  at  a 
discount.  Mangolds  and  Turnips  are  very  promising. 
—A. 

- - 

|aRDEN1NG  ^ISCELLANY. 

SAINTPAULIA  lONANTHA. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  quite  new,  yet  has  been 
sufficiently  long  in  this  country  to  show  what  it  s 
like,  although  there  is  no  telling  what  cultivators  in 
the  near  future  may  do  with  it  by  close  attention  to 
its  requirements.  As  it  comes  from  tropical  Africa, 
stove  temperature  will  be  necesary  to  its  requirements 
until  someone  can  prove  that  it  will  give  greater 
satisfaction  in  a  greenhouse.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  soft  green,  hairy  and  produced  in  dense  tufts 
covering  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown.  The 
flower  stalks  bear  several  blooms  but  only  rise  a  few 
inches  above  the  pot  so  as  to  be  well  clear  of  the 
leaves.  Flowering  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  rock 
house  at  Chelsea,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 

&  Sons.  - 

RHODODENDRON  MRS.  HEAL. 

Here  we  have  a  variety  of  R.  multicolor,  but  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  wild  original  which  has 
small  flowers.  Hitherto,  only  small  flowered  kinds 
could  be  obtained  from  it,  so  that  Mrs.  Heal  is  quite 
a  new  break  and  an  acquisition,  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  habit  and  relatively  large,  funnel-shaped,  pure 
white  flowers.  The  stems  usually  grow  about  a  foot 
in  height,  but  are  often  under  that,  yet  they  flower 
freely ;  and  by  means  of  a  batch  of  plants  a  suc¬ 
cession  may  be  kept  up  all  the  year  round.  The 
variety  belongs  to  the  section  known  as  hybrid  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons,  and  originated  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

FUCHSIA  BALLET  GIRL. 

Double  Fuchsias  when  they  attain  any  size  are 
usually  very  lumpy  and  anything  but  elegant.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  flowers  are  large  but  beauti¬ 
ful  and  shapely  on  account  of  the  neat  arrangement 
of  the  petals  which  are  regularly  and  smoothly 
arranged  round  one  another,  not  crumpled  and  dis¬ 
torted  as  is  often  the  case.  The  sepals  are  scarlet- 
red  and  regularly  reflexed,  while  the  petals  are  white 
with  the  veins  at  the  base  tinted  with  carmine.  The 
protruded  stamens  are  red.  The  plant  is  pyramidal 
and  of  gracefully  drooping  habit,  producing  its 
handsome,  light-coloured  flowers  in  great  abundance. 
It  may  safely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  double 
sorts,  and  the  best  of  its  class.  We  noticed  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  plants  the  other  day  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  They 
were  growing  in  a  cool  airy  greenhouse,  and  showed 
to  what  excellent  purpose  they  might  be  used  in  a 

conservatory.  - 

PROPAGATING  HOLLYHOCKS. 

Will  some  grower  of  Hollyhocks  kindly  inform  me 
how  best  to  strike  cuttings  and  eyes  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  say  how  they  should  be  prepared. 
Having  a  few  extra  good  sorts,  I  am  anxious  to 
increase  them,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  useful  hints. 


DIERVILLA  ROSEA  VARIEGATA. 

To  be  seen  in  their  best  form,  shrubs  of  various  kinds 
should  be  allowed  to  attain  something  of  their 
natural  dimensions.  The  evil  with  large  shrubs  is 
that  they  are  planted  too  thickly  when  young,  and 
when  they  grow  to  any  size  they  get  crowded  and 
are  left  to  struggle  with  one  another  as  best  as  they 
may,  and  that  is  often  bad  indeed.  As  they  grow  in 
size  they  should  be  thinned  out  and  planted  else¬ 
where  to  allow  of  a  proper  and  even  development  of 
the  remainder.  The  flowers  of  the  variety  under 
notice  are  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  they  are  fully 
developed  in  succession  for  many  months  together. 

he  leaves  are  the  chief  features  however,  as  they 
are  heavily  variegated  with  creamy  white,  giving  a 
lightness  of  tint  to  the  whole  plant.  A  large  speci¬ 
men  about  eight  ft.  high,  may  be  seen  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Oxford,  growing  close  to  a  wall,  yet  un¬ 
trained  and  not  crowded  nor  overshaddowed  by 
other  subjects. 


ACROCLINIUM  ROSEUM. 

The  beauty  of  this  plant  when  grown  under  suitable 
conditions,  can  hardly  be  recognised,  otherwise  it 
would  be  grown  in  every  garden  where  hardy  annuals 
are  appreciated.  The  growth  is  slender,  twigy,  and 
amply  furnished  with  linear,  glaucous  leaves'  Each 
stem  and  branch  is  terminated  by  a  large  flower  head 
consisting  of  pink,  rose  white  bracts  with  a  clear  or 
soft  yellow  disc.  The  showy  part  of  the  head 
does  not  consist  of  rays  as  is  usually  the  case 
amongst  Composites,  but  of  scarious  or  dry  bracts, 
which  give  the  flowers  great  durability  when  cut 
and  dried  like  Helichrysums  and  Antennarias  which 
are  popularly  known  as  Everlastings  or  Immortelles. 
A  bed  of  the  plant  has  been  a  sheet  of  colour  for 
weeks  past,  by  the  side  of  the  Palm-house  at  Kew, 
and  should  act  as  an  incentive  for  many  to  grow  the 
plant. 


ANCANTHOLIMON  GLUMACEUM. 

The  Prickly  Thrift  is  an  admirable  plant  for  rock, 
work,  on  account  of  its  slow  and  compact  growth, 
and  though  a  long  lived  plant,  yet  is  not  liable  to 
overrun  its  neighbours.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Statices  of  our  herbaceous  borders  and  greenhouses, 
yet  is  very  different  in  general  appearance  on  account 
of  the  small  size  of  the  leaves  which  are  sharp  and 
prickly  at  the  tips  and  arranged  in  dense  rosettes 
or  crowns  forming  a  matted  cushion,  from  which  the 
flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  three  in.  to  six  in. 
bearing  a  terminal  cluster  of  rosy  flowers.  It  is 
evidently  adapted  to  live  in  dry  situations,  but  on  the 
artificial  rockery  at  least  must  be  planted  where 
there  is  sufficient  depth  of  soil  for  its  roots  to  strike 
downwards.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Armenia 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1851.  Doubtless 
it  grows  upon  Mount  Ararat,  for  it  is  sometimes 
named  Statici  Ararati.  We  noted  it  the  other  week 
flourishing  upon  the  rookery  in  the  garden  of  J.  C. 
Stogdon,  Esq.,  Inglenook,  Bellaggio. 

COTONEASTER  HORIZONTALIS. 
Several  of  the  smaller  leaved  species  of  Cotone- 
aster  are  admirably  adapted  for  training  against 
walls  ;  the  branches  naturally  grow  in  regular  order 
with  a  flat  side  to  the  wall,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  turned  towards  the  onlooker.  That  is  partic¬ 
ularly  the  case  with  C.  horizontalis  whichis  inclined 
to  grow  in  that  fashion  whether  in  contact  with  a 
wall  or  not ;  in  fact  it  grows  horizontally  with  the 
flat  side  towards  the  earth,  although  not  necessarily 
in  contact  with  it.  The  leaves  are  small,  ovate, 
dark  green,  and  amongst  them  nestle  the  white 
flowers  which  are  pink  in  bud.  A  young  plant  three 
ft.  high,  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Oxford. 

CHEIRANTHUS  MDTABILIS. 

This  shrubby  species  is  a  native  of  Maderia  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  half  hardy  plant.  In  any  case  it 
is  so  nearly  hardy  as  to  withstand  many  of  our 
winters  in  the  south  of  England  at  least.  It  would 
be  a  desirable  species  for  planting  on  the  warm  or 
equable  southern  or  western  coasts.  Planted  out  in 
a  good  holding  soil  at  Inglenook,  Bellaggio,  Mr. 
Stogdon.  tells  us  that  it  has  flourished  for  two  years 
unprotected.  It  forms  good  sized  bushes  with  a  close 
and  branching  habit  of  growth,  and  has  already  been 
in  bloom  for  many  weeks  past.  The  interesting 
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thing  about  this  Wall-flower  is  the  changeable 
character  of  the  colour  of  the  flower  as  implied  by 
the  specific  name.  When  they  first  open  they  are 
of  a  dirty  cream,  or  dusky  orange-brown,  then  they 
become  paler  and  clearer  in  hue,  then  deeper  to  dark 
purple ;  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  amount  of 
sunshine  may  have  some  effect  upon  the  particular 
shade  of  colour.  When  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  flowers  develop  much  earlier  ;  in  fact  the  plant 
has  a  certain  amount  of  pliability  like  the  common 
Wall-flower.  It  may  be  propagated  readily  by 
means  of  cuttings  under  a  handglass  during  summer, 
and  a  few  reserve  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  in  case  a  severe  winter  may  destroy  those  in 
the  open  ground. 

PACHIRA  MACROCARPA. 

This  forms  a  small  tree,  but  attains  a  larger  size, 
before  flowering  than  could  be  accomodated  in  any 
but  a  tall  stove,  and  for  that  it  is  highly  suitable. 
The  leaves  are  of  large  size  and  consist  of  seven  to 
eleven  lanceolate,  smooth  leaflets.  Flowers  are 
sparingly  produced  but  they  are  of  huge  size  with 
long  and  finger-like,  white  petals.  The  stamens  are 
reddish  yellow,  and  form  a  large  brush  equalling  the 
petals  in  length,  giving  the  flower  a  strange  and 
unwonted  appearance.  A  tall  specimen  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew. 


TWO  CENTAUREAS. 

A  PLANT  of  Centaurea  splendens  under  the  name  of 

C.  margaritacea  is  now  flowering  in  the  conservatory 
of  J.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq.,  Inglenook,  Bellaggio.  It  is 
a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has  been  described 
under  different  names,  but  Linneus  named  it  C. 
splendens.  Probably  it  is  not  under  cultivation  any¬ 
where  else,  although  it  was  originally  introduced 
from  Spain  in  1557,  under  the  name  of  C.  splendens. 
The  upright  stem  is  clothed  in  linear-oblong  leaves. 
The  flower  head  is  purple,  and  is  surrounded  with 
pearly  white  and  finely  laciniated  bracts  ;  hence  the 
name  of  C.  margaritacea  given  by  Tenore.  The  other 
plant  is  C.  suaveolens  alba,  a  pure  white  and  very 
pretty  variety  of  the  Yellow  Sultan.  This  is 
flowering  in  the  open  border,  and  should  prove  as 
valuable  as  the  yellow  one  for  cut  flowers. 

TILLANDSIA  LINDENI  VERA. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  always  neat,  whether 
flowers  are  present  or  not  ;  but  most  cultivators 
would  grow  it  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  and  the 
dense  array  of  bracts  upon  the  spike  and  which  last 
for  a  long  time  after  the  flowers  have  shrivelled  up. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  succession,  but  usually 
only  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  are  dark  blue  with  a 
darker  centre.  The  bracts  are  bright  rose,  densely 
imbricate,  durable  and  showy,  forming  a  flattened 
mass.  We  noted  the  plant  in  fine  condition  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

DATURA  HUBERIANA. 

D.  Knightii  used  to  be  the  only  double  form  with 
which  we  were  acquainted,  but  several  have  now 
appeared  in  cultivation  including  D.  Huberiana 
which  is  now  flowering  in  the  conservertory  of  J  C. 
Stogdon,  Esq  ,  Inglenook,  Bellaggio,  who  obtained 
it  from  a  continental  source,  raising  it  from  seed. 
At  present  the  plants  are  eighteen  in.  to  two  ft.  high, 
and  carry  their  flowers  in  an  ascending  or  nearly 
erect  position.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  slightly 
lobed.  The  flowers  arise  in  the  forks  of  the  stem, 
and  are  pale  yellow  when  they  first  expand,  but  soon 
change  to  white  when  fully  developed.  The  doubling 
consists  of  several  corollas,  one  within  the  other  like 
cornucopia  or  symbolical  horn  of  plenty. 


SALVIA  COCCINEA  LACTEA. 

Under  the  name  of  S.^actea  a  plant  is  now  flowering  in 
the  conservatory  of  J.  C.  Stogdon,  Esq.,  Inglenook, 
Bellaggio.  The  leaves  are  cordate  are  or  sometimes 
ovate  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  which  terminate 
in  a  raceme  of  white  flowers  that  would  contrast 
boldly  with  those  of  the  type  and  which  are  scarlet. 
Being  a  summer  flowering  kind  it  could  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  or  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration 
according  to  convenience  or  requirements.  The 
Salvias  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  pots, 
pans  or  boxes  in  the  autumn  about  the  time  that 
other  bedding  plants  are  being  propagated.  An  old 
Cucumber  bed  is  a  good  place  on  which  to  place  the 
pots  or  boxes. 


ANDRE’S  BROOM. 

For  some  years  past  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus 
has  been  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  Laburnum, 
perhaps  occasionally  on  the  Wild  Broom.  Hitherto 
the  idea  has  been  prevalent  that  it  is  a  short-lived 
plant  and  therefore  to  that  extent  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  can  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  green¬ 
house  Cytisus  racemosus.  Seeds  are  also  produced 
and  matured.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
seedlings  would  revert  to  the  ordinary  wild  form  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  this  is  so  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  gr.  to  John  Me  Meekin,  Esqr.,  Falk¬ 
land  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  has  proved  that 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  produce  flowers 
having  wings  of  the  rich  orange  brown  like  parent 
C.  scoparius  Andreanus.  Some  seedlings  and  some 
plants  raised  from  cuttings,  were  planted  out  in  a  bed 
alongside  of  each  other,  and  after  two  seasons  of 
growth  it  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that,  the 
cuttings  have  kept  ahead  of  the  seedlings  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  both  cut¬ 
tings  and  seedlings  being  on  their  own  roots  will  be 
longer  lived  than  plants  grafted  either  on  the  Labur¬ 
num  or  on  the  native  Broom.  At  all  events  that  is 
the  prospect  at  present.  There  is  nothing  like 
proving  everything  by  experiment. 

GRAPES  SPOTTING. 

We  hear  of  complaints  on  all  hands  of  the  scalding, 
spotting,  and  bursting  of  Grapes  this  season — but  our 
own  experience  has  given  little  anxiety — air  on  night 
and  day  at  front  and  back,  with  heat  at  all  times  (less 
or  more)  in  the  pipes,  has  kept  our  fruit  almost  quite 
sound.  Lady  Downe’s  seedling,  which  is  the  greatest 
delinquent  is  very  easily  managed  when  dry  warm 
air  is  at  all  times  playing  through  the  bunches.  We 
have  had  no  splitting  of  Madresfield  Court,  though 
the  low  lying  borders  have  throughout  the  season 
been  severely  drenched  with  the  heavy  rains.  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  near  the 
glass  were  perfect  in  colour,  but  many  destroy  this 
grand  grape  by  the  use  of  shading  material.  We 
have  always  found  that  it  never  has  shown  “  spotting  ” 
when  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  from  the 
time  when  the  bunches  were  first  formed. — T. 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural,  yKfy  zqf/i. — The  exhibits  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  were  very  numerous  and 
some  of  them  extensive.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  hall  was  the  Carnations  ;  but  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers.  Begonias,  Roses,  Caladiums,  Lilies,  Sweet 
Peas  and  Intermediate  Stocks,  were  also  plentiful 
and  noticeable.  Orchids  were  fairly  represented  for 
the  season  ;  and  fruit  trees  in  pots  also  attracted 
some  attention.  A  group  of  Orchids  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including 
Cattleya  Rex,  Cypripedium  hybridum  Youngianum 
and  Pescatorea  Lehmannii  superba.  Very  curious 
were  some  of  the  Catasetums  and  the  fantastic 
structure  of  Cycnochesjperuviana.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  also  showed  an  interesting  lot  of 
Orchids,  amongst  which  Dendrobium  glomeratum 
and  the  beautiful  new  hybrid  Sobralia  Veitchii, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Pallas,  and  Laelio-Cattleya 
zephyra.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring, 
for  a  spike  of  Cattleya  Hardyana  Tring  Park  var., 
bearing  five  huge  flow'ers.  He  also  showed  flowers 
of  C.  Hardyana  Laversinense,  another  handsome 
variety.  Odontoglossum  Schlieperianum,  O.  S. 
aureum  and  Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  Cattleya  Eldorada  crocata  was  shown 
by  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  Fringilla,  Linnet  Lane, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  E.  Moxham),  Fordingbridge, 
Hants,  showed  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Mormodes 
aromaticum.  A  great  variety  of  rare  and  curious 
Orchids  was  exhibited  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  including  Lycaste 
tyrianthi,  Bollea  Lalindei,  Dendrobium  ciliatum  and 
others.  Laelia  Lindleyana  was  shown  by  F.  Wigan, 
Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen.  Major  Joicey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Thorne), 
Sunningdale  Park,  showed  a  plant  of  Cattleya 
gigas  with  six  flowers  on  a  spike.  A  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  him  for  a  well-flow-ered 
piece  of  Anguloa  Ruckeri.  Cattleya  Mendelii  H.  O. 
Tracy  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Tracy,  Lily  and 


Orchid  Nursery,  Twickenham.  Cattleya  granulosa 
superba  and  C.  gigas  regalis  were  shown  by  Thos. 
Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  Stand 
Hall.  Manchester.  Anguloa  uniflora  eburnea  with 
seven  flowers  from  a  pseudo-hulb,  was  shown  by 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hunt),  Ash- 
stead  Park,  Epsom.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clap¬ 
ton,  showed  a  collection  of  Orchids  including  four 
flowering  specimens  of  the  new  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthii,  Paphinia  rugosa,  Laelia  amanda 
and  others.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  for  a 
group  of  Orchids  including  a  pure  white  variety  of 
Habenaria  carnea,  named  nivosa,  the  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  sulphureum,  Cattleya 
gigas  Sanderiana  and  others. 

A  large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Carnations 
with  their  foliage  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Princess  Alice,  Rose  Celestial,  Germania, 
Ketton  Rose,  and  Pride  of  Great  Britain  were  fine 
varieties.  (Silver  Floral  Medal).  An  interesting 
and  varied  group  of  Bertolonias  and  Sonerillas  was 
brought  over  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Pere, 
(Societe  Anonyme),  Gand.  A  group  of  well  grown 
Ferns.  Selaginellas,  and  Carnations  was  set  up  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton.  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  B.  Ladham’s 
The  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  Southampton,  staged  a 
large  and  showy  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Campanula  grandiflora,  Echinops  rutheni- 
cus,  and  Eryngium  alpinum.  A  collection  of  many 
fine  varieties  of  Carnations  was  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Whitbourne  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Douglas),  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford.  Several  large  pans  of  dwarf  and 
beautiful  varieties  of  Caladium  were  exhibited  by 
INIessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  including  those  named 
Duchess  of  York,  Chelsea  Gem.  F.  W.  Moore  and 
others.  They  also  had  several  stands  of  Carnations 
in  many  named  varieties  of  leading  and  select  kinds, 
all  grown  in  the  open  ground.  A  double  Fuchsia 
named  Ballet  Girl  was  also  fine.  Cut  flowers  of 
Carnations,  and  plants  of  Cannas  and  Begonias, 
including  Octavie,  and  Intermediate  Stocks  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons,  Swanley. 
(Silver  Flora  IMedal).  Cut  flowers  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  chiefly  doubles,  and  arranged  upon  Moss 
and  ^Maidenhair  Fern  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Yeovil.  Eight  stands  of  Roses  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.  exhibited  Impatiens  auricoma,  a  new 
species.  Some  Carnations  and  Phloxes  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo 
Road.  The  highly  fragrant  scarlet  Clove  named  Can- 
tab  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Gifford,  Tottenham.  T%vo 
stands  of  hybrid  Sweet  Briers,  flowering  the  second 
time  were  staged  by  Lord  Penzance.  Godaiming. 
A  collection  of  many  beautiful  seedlings  of  Strepto- 
carpus  and  also  some  well  flowered  pieces  of  Des- 
fontainea  spinosa  were  shown  by  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bowman  (gardener  Mr.  F  Cornish),  Joldw)'nds,  near 
Dorking.  Spiraea  japonica  Anthony  Waterer  was 
shown  by  Air.  Anthony  Waterer.  Knap  Hill,  Woking. 
A  collection  of  Lilies,  including  Lilium  longiflorum 
giganteum,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Takesima,  and  some 
Calochorti  were  staged  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Colchester.  L.  1.  Wilsoni  and  L.  japonicum 
Colchester!  were  also  very  noticeable  (Bronze 
Banksian  Aledal).  A  large  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants  was  staged  by  Alessrs.  AVm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in  undulating 
banks,  different  from  what  such  collections  are 
usually  seen.  A  large  and  effectively  arranged  col¬ 
lection  of  Violas,  including  a  new  and  rather  striking 
one  named  Iona,  as  well  as  all  the  leading  types  was 
exhibited  by  Alessrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  They 
also  had  a  very  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
named  varieties  (Silver  Flora  Aledal).  Retinospora 
squarrosa  sulphurea.  Salvia  officinalis  aurea.  Spiraea 
callosa  atrosanguinea,  and  other  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  shrubs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
A  good  collection  of  the  shrubby  species  of  Spiraea 
was  exhibited  by  Alessrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Alaidstone.  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
had  a  collection  of  Bertolonias,  Sonerillas,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  and  some  handsome  new  Begonias,  includ¬ 
ing  that  named  Lady  Tyler.  A  large  and  very  effec¬ 
tive  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  arranged  with 
Asparagus  plumosus.  Palms,  and  Maidenhair  Fern 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham.  Many  of  the  flowers  were  of  enormous 
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size,  and  at  a  distance  looked  like  Shirley  Poppies  in 
a  field  of  corn,  owing  to  the  plants  amongst  them 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A  group  of  Lilies  and  Cloves 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  Walborn,  Cedars  Nursery, 
West  Kensington  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Seven 
long  spikes  of  the  fruit  of  Pterocarya  caucasica 
were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Burrell,  gardener  to  H.R.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Albany,  Claremont,  Esher.  A  large 
group  of  many  varieties  of  Carnations,  all  raised  by 
himself,  were  exhibited  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Blick),  Hayes,  Kent  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  A  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  with 
Asparagus,  was  shown  by  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Molyneux),  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops 
Waltham  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  A  large  and' 
effective  collection  of  Caladiums,  backed  up  with ' 
Palms,  was  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  Gooseberries,  including 
Lancashire  Lad,  Keen’s  Seedling, Rough  Red,  Scotch 
Nutmeg,  and  others  in  plates  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  cordons,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.Veitch  &  Sons. 
The  weight  of  fruit  on  the  cordons  was  something 
marvellous.  They  also  had  some  fruitful  stems  of 
Raspberry  Superlative,  dishes  of  Quatre  Saisons 
Strawberry,  Cherries,  Red,  White,  and  Black 
Currants,  and  early  Apples  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal).  A  collection  of  Gooseberries,  in  many 
varieties,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Waker,  Thame,  Oxon 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Three  new  seedling 
Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon  House,  Brentford. 
A  dish  of  Veitch’s  Main  Crop  Pea  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J..  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  also  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  A  box  of  Carter's  Daisy  Pea  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  The  Gardens,  Longford 
Castle,  Salisbury.  A  large  green  Indian  Cucumber 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Some 
dishes  of  Tomatos  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Millar, 
The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Chippenham.  A 
collection  of  Gooseberries  was  shown  ^by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  and  consisted 
largely  of  large  fruiting  kinds  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Apricot  trees  in  pots  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal).  A  collection  of  Peas  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  had 
some  grand  varieties  of  Peas  likewise. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Poinsettias. — Where  old  plants  are  being  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  making  large  specimens,  a  shift 
may  be  given  them  into  larger  sizes,  as  they  fill  the 
pots  with  roots.  This  will  give  further  incentive  to 
vigorous  growth  and  insure  larger  heads  of  bloom. 
Those  shoots  that  take  the  lead,  and  tend  to  destroy 
the  symmetry  of  the  plants  should  be  stopped  to 
cause  a  more  uniform  development.  They  will  throw 
out  others  of  lesser  vigour  but  more  in  keeping  with 
the  rest. 

Selaginellas. — A  fresh  batch  of  various  species 
of  Selaginella  may  now  be  made  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  prove  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  S.  apus 
is  very  liable  to  damp  off  if  the  slender  stems  are  too 
crowded.  Some  pots  or  pans  of  it,  made  up  rather 
thinly  now,  with  room  to  spread,  will  enable  the 
cultivator  to  tide  over  the  difficulty.  S.  Kraussiana 
and  its  varieties  will  make  useful  stuff  for  decorative 
purposes.  S.  Martensi  robusta  and  other  varieties 
will  get  into  serviceable  condition  at  a  later  period, 
and  will  look  better  than  the  plants  now  in  use. 

Alocasias,  Sec. — The  large  and  beautiful  leaves  of 
Alocasias,  Schizocasias,  and  several  of  the  Anthu- 
riums  are  very  liable  to  disfigurement  from  thrips 
and  red  spider,  if  once  allowed  to  gain  a  footing. 
Even  should  very  few  of  them  be  detected  it  is 
profitable  work  to  go  over  them  with  a  sponge  and 
soapy  water,  which  will  certify  their  cleanness,  and 
thereby  avoid  disappointment. 

Gardenias. — Plants  for  an  early  batch  next  year 
may  be  obtained  by  striking  some  cuttings  now, 
selecting  those  with  firm  and  neatly  ripened  wood. 
The  cuttings  may  even  consist  of  branching  shoots, 
provided  bottom  heat  is  at  command  to  give  them  a 
start.  In  the  absence  of  a  propagating  pit  with  hot- 
water  appliances,  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  may 


be  made  up  in  a  frame,  where  many  stove  plants 
may  now  be  rooted,  including  Allanandas,  Clero- 
dendrons,  and  Ixoras. 

Gleichenias. — The  best  way  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  these  ferns  is  to  layer  the  running  stems 
into  pots  of  compost,  leaving  the  pots  there  till  the 
runners  are  rooted,  after  which  the  latter  may  be 
severed  from  the  parent  plant  with  safety. 

T ree  Ferns. — Now  that  a  young  set  of  fronds  has 
been  added  to  the  old,  a  constant  supply  of  water 
will  be  imperative  for  the  next  three  months.  Those 
species  whose  stems  are  covered  with  roots  must 
have  the  same  well  syringed  every  day,  to  keep 
those  feeding  roots  healthy.  The  fronds  will  also 
benefit  by  a  sprinkling  overhead  when  closing  the 
house  after  a  fine  day. 

Calceolarias. — The  main  batch  of  Calceolarias 
may  now  be  sown.  Make  the  surface  soil  very  fine 
in  the  seed  pans,  press  it  firm  and  level,  then  give 
a  good  watering,  and,  after  the  superfluous  moisture 
has  filtered  away,  sow  the  seeds.  Give  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  sandy  soil  over  the  seeds,  cover  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  stand  the  pans  in  a  cool  place 
under  a  handlight  till  the  seedlings  make  their 
appearance.  When  fit  to  handle  transplant  them 
into  other  pans  or  boxes. 

Vines.— If  the  foliage  in  the  early  house  is 
approaching  maturity,  little  or  no  syringing  will  now 
be  necessary  unless  red  spider  or  thrips  is  present. 
The  roots  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  get  dry  ; 
give  the  borders  a  good  soaking  with  clean  water 
when  they  are  approaching  a  state  of  dryness.  The 
same  applies  to  vines  now  carrying  ripe  fruit,  which 
will  require  a  good  supply  of  water  to  keep  the 
berries  plump  and  healthy. 

Figs. — The  succession  crop  of  fruits  in  the  second 
early  houses  will  now  be  swelling  up,  and  may  be 
thinned  if  in  any  way  overcrowded.  Heavy  supplies 
of  water  at  the  roots  will  be  necessary  for  some  time, 
and  the  syringe  must  be  applied  twice  a  day  to  keep 
down  red  spider  and  scale.  Attend  to  stopping  and 
tying  of  the  shoots,  and  keep  up  a  brisk  temperature 
till  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen,  when  more  air  will 
prove  advantageous  to  fruit,  improving  its  flavour. 

Cherry  T rees. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered 
from  early  trees,  be  careful  to  note  whether  the  black 
aphis  has  made  headway  while  the  trees  were  netted 
over  and  kept  dry.  Strong  soapy  water  may  be 
used,  if  necessary,  to  thoroughly  clean  the  foliage 
from  the  troublesome  pest.  A  little  tobacco  water 
mixed  with  the  other  will  make  it  very  efficacious. 
This  may  be  done  at  night  and  the  trees  washed  in 
the  morning. 

Strawberries. — When  the  fruits  are  all  gathered 
from  the  earlier  kinds  have  the  nets  removed,  and 
clear  away  all  runners  that  are  not  required  for  new 
plantations,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  the  ground 
of  weeds. 
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Quescions  add  AnsoieRS 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  H.  B.  :  i,  Hemerocallis 
fulva  ;  Erigon  speciosus.  IF.  S.  :  i.  Spiraea  bella ;  2, 
Senecio  pulcher;  3,  Chrysanthemum  maximum;  4, 
Penstemon  pubescens ;  5,  Potentilla  nepalensis  ;  6, 
Corydalis  lutea.  IF.  M.  :  Veronica  Traversii. — D.  P. 
F.  :  I,  Viburnum  Lantana ;  2,  Cornus  sp.  ;  3,  Kal- 
mia  latifolia ;  4,  Euonymus  Europaeus ;  5,  Cheli- 
donium  majus. 

Vine  Leaves  Spotted. — IF.S.  ;  We  have  carefully 
examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us,  and  could  find  no 
trace  of  fungus  ;  nor  do  we  see  anything  peculiar 
about  the  spots  on  the  leaves  as  far  as  those  sent 
were  concerned.  The  leaves  of  Gros  Colman  grape 
behave  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  remain  so 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  There 
was  a  slight  trace  of  insects  on  the  leaves  but  whether 
they  caused  the  blotches  is  doubtful.  We  would 
supigest  that  you  examine  the  border  to  see  whether 
it  IS  sufficiently  moist,  and  that  you  syringe  the  vines 
twice  a  day  to  maintain  the  leaves  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  border  is  very  dry  it  would  cause  pre¬ 
mature  ripening.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  variety 
is  Gros  Colman,  the  red  spots  are  natural ;  yet  we  do 
not  see  why  the  leaves  should  fall  off.  Seeing  that 
the  vines  are  young  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
new  border  has  been  made  for  them. 

Mariposa  Lilies. — R.  B. :  The  damp  nature  of 
our  winter  is  more  detrimental  to  this  class  of  pfants, 
than  frost,  hence  in  all  probability  your  failure  with 
them.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  make  up  a  bed  of 
light  but  rich  sandy  soil  for  them.  Take  care  to 
drain  the  bed  if  the  natural  drainage  is  imperfect. 
Success  would  be  more  certain  if  you  placed  a 
frame  over  ttie  bed  in  winter  to  keep  of  the  snow 
and  rain.  During, winter  give  them  all  the  light  and 
air  possible,  and  during  May  gradually  inure  them 
to  do  without  the  lights  altogether,  and  when  that  is 


the  cases  the  frame  may  be  taken  away  altogether  if 
required  for  another  purpose.  They  well  repay  a 
little  attention  in  this  way. 

Cucumber  and  Lettuce.  New  Reader. — i.  :  You 
cennot  du  better  than  grow  a  good  strain  of  Rollis- 
son’s  Telegraph  ;  2,  we  should  grow  the  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  "  All  the  year  round,"  and  sow  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  August  in  your  locality. 

Propagating  Allspice. — Hy.  Kemp  ;  The  wood 
emits  roots  slowly  and  with  difficulty  if  old,  but  you 
should  layer  the  young  shoots  in  summer  in  a  peaty 
soil  and  keep  the  soil  moist  during  dry  weather. 
You  can  examine  them  next  spring,  and  if  rooted 
they  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  and  transplanted 
before  they  come  into  leaf.  Propagation  can  also  be 
effected  by  means  of  seeds  when  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  ripen  freely  in  this 
country,  but  can  sometimes  be  obtained  from 
abroad.  They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  will  germinate  the 
following  spring. 

Communications  Received. — R.S. — C.E.O, — P. 
K. — H.A. — H.P.  &  Co. — D.P.F. — Omega — I.L. — 
G.B.—M.G.— Pathfinder, 


TRADE  CATATLOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  S  E. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrin¬ 
cham. — Trees  and  Shrubs,  plants  for  forcing,  &c. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  other 
Spring  flowering  roots. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  increasing 
trade  in  Mustard  and  Rape  at  unchanged  rates. 
Some  few  lots  of  new  English  Trifolium  incarnatum, 
were  sold  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  at  low  prices, 
condition  not  good  owing  to  recent  rains.  Rye¬ 
grasses  promise  to  be  plentiful. 

^O  V  E  N  T  GARDEN  MAKK^7 

July  2^th,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  00  00 

Cherries,  per  hit.  sieve  0  0  00 
Blk  Currants, hlf  sieve  3  639 
Red  „  „  1620 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10  20 

Melons  . each  10  30] 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

<■  d,  s,  d.  t,  d. 


s,  d. 

Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

per  doz.  2  o 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  t  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  0 


ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  3 
Beans,  French,  perlh.  i 

Beet . per  dozen  2 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  i 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0 
Carrots, new,  per  bch.  i 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  3 

Celery . per  bundle  i 

Cucumbers  . each  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2 
Herbs  . per  bunch  0 


Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  o  o 
Smallsalading.punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


s.  d. 


6  0 
0  0 


s.  d, 
4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

X.  d,  X.  d. 

Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  o  42  o 
— specimenplants.eachs  0  15  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  0 

30  0 
12  0 


Crassula,  per  doz.  ...120 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0  j 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  40  80 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  8  0  j 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  i 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  24  o  I 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  30  6  0  | 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Hydrangea. ..per  doz. 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz. 

Lobelia  . per  doz. 

Marguerites,  perdoz. 
Mignonette,  per  doz 

Musk  . per  doz. 

Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  i 
Palms  in  variety, each  2 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  6 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..3 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  4 


t.d.  t  d 
9  o  24  0 
406 

304 

6  0  12 
408 
204 
164 
2  6  10 

63 


s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  izblms.  2  o 
Asters,French,perbch.o  8 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations... per  doz.  i  o 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  2  o 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  I  o 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  2  0 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  I  o 


X.  d, 

3  0 
I  o 
I  0 
3  0 


4  o 


3  0 
3  o 
3  o 
o  6 


Gardenias  12  blooms  i  0 
Gypsophilta,doz.bchs.2  o 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  0  3 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  bchs.  12  0  18  0 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  04  06 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  o  2  0  | 


X.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhairFem.izbs.  4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20 
Mignonette...  12  bun 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from 
Pelargoniums  12  sps. 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs. 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun. 

Primula,  double,  bun. 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  206 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  06  10 

—  Salfrano...per  doz.  i  c  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  I  630 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  0  6 


1  0 

0  3 
0  4 

2  0 
9 

2  O 
0  6 


oojsrrHjsT'Ps 
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USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOE  GARDENERS. 


Price  IS.  6i.  Post  Free,  is.  ^d. 

“THE  CARNATION” 

BY 

s.  13  o  ID  w x.  i:. . 

Contains  the  History,  Properties,  and  Management  of  this  popular  flower,  with  a 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


Price  3s.  Post  Free,  35.  ^d. 


'Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  &  Shrubs’ 


BY 


JL.  ID.  "WJUBSTEII?/, 

Author  of  Practical  Forestry,"  British  Orchids,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Guide  to  Planters  of  Beautiful  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Adornment  of  Parks 

and  Gardens. 


Price  55.  Post  Free,  55.  3^/. 

“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE” 

* 

BY 

1XRCHIBJLX.1D  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 


Price  IS. 

“FERNS  AND 


By  Post,  IS.  ^d. 


FERN  CULTURE 


33 


J.  B  I  R  K  R  N  R  R  A  ID  ,  R.  R.  H.  S. 

How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections  for  stove,  warm,  cool,  and  cold  greenhouses;  for 

baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses,  &c. 


London:  “Gardening  World ’’Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

OR  BY  ORDERS  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

 *  • 
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ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


CYI>HER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


LAXTON’S  STRAWBERRIES 

“  Don't  be  misled,  but  apply  to  the  raisers  for  the 
true  stock  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  every  other 
Strawberry  worth  growing.” 


with  which  the  workman  regards  his  cot¬ 
tage  and  surroundings  when  flowers  not 
only  make  it  attractive  but  so  extensively 
brings  in  grist  to  the  mill.  St.  Mary’s, 
the  largest  of  the  inhabited  islands,  has  an 
area  of  1,620  acres  and  a  population  of 
1,160  persons. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  do2en. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of — 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  and  Mr.  E. 
Beckett.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  treat  their  plants 
should  secure  a  copy.  Post  free,  7  stamps.  Address, 

H.  J. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


A 

SPECIALITY. 

12  beautiful  Stove  Ferns,  3s.,  larger,  4s.,  6s  ;  25  for  8s.  6d.  or 
I2S.  6d.  ;  50  for  21s.  or  25s.  ;  100  for  63E.  or  75s. ;  all  diflerent. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Warm  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cool  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cold  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Ferns  at  same  prices. 

For  gd.  per  dozen  extra  above  sent  carriage  free. 

Our  collection  is  unrivalled.  Our  stock  is  immense. 
Catalogue  of  1,400  varieties  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Norseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


AMATEURS 

Who  follow  the  instructions  given  in 

‘The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book,’ 

By  H.  a.  burberry,  F.R.H.S., 

OPwCHID  GROWER  TO 

The  Right  Hon.  JOS.  CBAMBERLAIX,  5LP., 


GROW  ORCHIDS 


In  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Houses, 

SUCCESSFULLY 


There  is  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
each  month,  and  full  information 
the  treatment  required  by  all 
mentioned  in  the  book. 


First  Edition.  Just  Published 
2s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  2S.  gd. 
“Gardening  World'*  Of&ce, 

I,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


DONT  FORGET! 

I  hat  worms  and  all  vermin  are  kept  out  of  plant  pots  by  simply 
placing  one  of  PORTER’S  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCKS  in 
the  pot.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use,  and  they  are 
acknowledged  by  ail  to  be  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  useful  articles  ever  oftered  to  the  horticultural  world. 
Fits  any  pot  and  lasts  many  years. 

30,1/-;  100,  3/-;  1,000,  25/-;  carriage  paid. 

A.  PORTER,  Stone  House,  MAIDSTONE. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


The  STOTT ”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd., Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &,  SON 

Have  all  the  leading  varieties 
READY  in  pots,  strong  plants  for 
immediate  delivery.  List  including 
several  Novelties  post  free  upon 
application. 

EARLY  ORDERS  REQUESTED. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON, N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


A  Speci£tjlit3r* 

LAXTON  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD. 

For  Index  to  Contents  see  pade  778. 


”  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday.  August  6th. — St.  Neot’s  Flower  Show. 

Derby  Flower  Show. 

Mansfield  Flower  Show. 

Southampton  and  Liverpool  Shows  (continued). 
Northampton  Flower  Show  (2  days). 

Tuesday,  August  7th. — Flower  Show  in  Abbey  Park,  Leicester. 
Thursday,  August  gth, — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  August  loth. — Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  August  iith. — Carnation  Show  at  Old  Trafford. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1894. 


fARDENING  IN  THE  SciLLY  ISLES. — So 
flourishing  has  now  become  the  market 
gardening  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  that  it  is 
said  to  almost  rival,  in  point  of  remunera¬ 
tiveness  the  gold  diggings  of  California  or 
Australia.  Be  this  as  it  may  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  there  is  no  part  of  Great 
Britain  that  can  vie  with  Scilly  as  a  flower 
producing  centre.  As  Mr.  Walter  Besant 
very  correctly  asserts  in  his  much-praised 
“  Armorel  of  Lyonesse,”  flower  farming  is 
a  com.paratively  new  industry  in  the  Scilly 
Isles.  Formerly  the  chief  occupation  was 
the  growth  of  early  vegetables  for  the 
London  and  other  markets,  but  the  enor¬ 
mous  quanlities  of  spring  flowers  imported 
from  the  South  of  France  suggested  to  the 
Scillonians  the  possibility  of  turning  a  soil 
and  climate,  equally  as  favourable,  to  better 
advantage,  and  the  result  of  so  doing  is 
that  the  islanders  are  much  the  richer  for 
it. 

To-day  one  may  walk  through  miles  of 
fragrant  gardens.  From  one  farm  alone, 
in  the  season,  some  seven  thousand  boxes 
of  Narcissi  are  delivered  for  shipment  in 
a  day,  and  about  four  hundred  tons  from 
the  Islands  in  the  season.  When  flower 
culture  was  commenced,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  the  hill  sides  should  be 
divided  by  evergreens,  hedgerows,  or  oblong 
plots  formed  in  order  to  shelter  the  beds 
Lorn  the  stormy  winds.  For  many  months 
in  the  year  the  Escallonia  macrantha  is 
almost  covered  with  crimson  blossoms 
which  offers  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
glassy  green  foliage.  The  Escallonia 
flowers  sparingly  in  the  southern  counties, 
but  here,  within  reach  of  the  sea  spray,  it 
thrives  luxuriantly ;  so  also  does  the 
Veronica  with  its  wealth  of  purple  bloom. 
The  trumpet  Lily,  Richardia  aethiopica, 
flowers  abundantly,  too,  in  the  open  air. 

But  apart  from  the  larger  farms  there  is 
hardly  a  cottage  which  has  not  its  plot  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  the 
Narcissus.  One  may  imagine  the  interest 


^PEN  Tanks  in  Orchid  Houses.— The 
general  practice  when  building  new 
Orchid  houses  is  to  provide  them  with 
tanks  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  on  each  side  if  it  be  a  span- 
roofed  structure.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  system, 
especially  on  the  score  of  time  and  labour 
saved  in  having  the  water  close  at  hand 
when  watering  and  syringing.  But  it  is 
also  claimed  that  the  close  proximity  of 
standing  water  is  of  benefit  to  the  plants, 
and  this  is  an  assumption  that  all  growers 
do  not  agree  with.  Discussing  the  subject 
the  other  day  with  a  very  able  Orchid 
cultivator,  he  emphatically  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  plants  derived  no  benefit 
whatever,  not  even  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  while  during  the  cold  winter 
season  he  considered  the  open  tanks  any¬ 
thing  but  beneficial,  if  not  positively  harm¬ 
ful  to  plant  life. 

When  the  tanks  are  filled  in  winter 
during  heavy  rains,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  of  snow,  with  water  that  in  tempera¬ 
ture  is  but  a  few  degrees  above  freezing 
point,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  strikes 
cold  and  chilly  when  entered,  even  though 
the  pipes  be  so  hot  that  the  hand  can 
hardly  bear  the  heat,  and  that,  our  friend 
argued,  could  not  be  considered  a  condition 
favourable  to  the  promotion  of  health  and 
vigour.  Another  argument  in  favour  of 
closed  tanks  is  that  as  generally  constructed 
the  stages  permit  of  the  drainings  from  the 
plants  falling  into  the  open  tank  to  be  used 
again,  and  that  is  not  a  desirable  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  storage  of  rain 
water  in  tanks  is  objected  to,  on  the 
contrary,  every  Orchid  grower  knows  the 
value  of  a  capacious  tank  of  soft  water, 
and  the  nearer  at  hand  it  is  the  better,  even 
inside  the  house.  But  there  is  clearly  a 
substantial  objection  to  the  open  tanks,  and 
the  matter  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  harmful,  rather  than 
beneficial,  then  they  should  be  covered  in 
before  winter  comes  on,  and  only  a 
sufficient  opening  be  left  for  dipping  the 
water  out,  and  to  admit  of  cleaning  when 
necessary,  which  should  be  much  oftener 
than  is  usually  done  in  all  plant  houses. 
Some  tanks  have  hot-water  pipes  running 
through  them,  but  they  are  a  very  doubtful 
advantage,  for  experience  has  shown  that 
water  which  is  too  warm  is  worse  than  that 
which  is  cold.  Generally  speaking,  for 
watering  in  winter  it  is  best  to  have  a  small 
tank  or  receptacle  of  some  kind  in  the 
house  that  can  be  filled  up  every  morning 
after  watering,  and  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  next  morning,  when  it  Avill  be 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  house, 
and  warmer  than  that  it  should  not  be  for 
any  plants  that  have  but  a  small  amount  of 
compost  about  their  roots. 

- - - 

Dressing  Seeds.— Mr.  E.  Griffith  Hughes,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  has  patented  a  process  of  treating  seeds  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sown  with  a  solution,  containing  salts 
of  lead  and  pyroligneous  tar  or  acid,  ”  to  assist 
germination  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  parasites,  insects,  birds  or  the  like.’’ 

The  Rothamsted  Experiments. — A  Set  of  Diagrams, 
prepared  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert 
for  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  as  illustrations  of  the 
agricultural  investigations  conducted  at  Rothamsted 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  is  now  temporarily 
exhibited  in  the  Western  Galleries  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 
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The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Alkmund's  Churchyard,  Derby,  have  received  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  as  Makers  and  Pur¬ 
veyors  of  Horticultural  Implements  and  Appliances 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

A  Non-Poisonous  Insecticide. — A  Kentish  firm  of 
Hop  and  fruit  growers  have  introduced  what  they 
claim  to  be  a  safe  and  inexpensive  cure  for  red 
spider,  fly,  and  other  pests  which  affect  the  Hop 
plant.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  quite  harm¬ 
less  to  the  Hops  after  picking.  The  wash  may  also 
be  used  on  fruit  trees,  Roses,  greenhouses,  and  other 
plants,  &c.,  with  excellent  results.  It  is  prepared  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  the  wash  to  loo  gallons  of 
cold  water,  with  which  it  mixes  freely.  The  new 
insecticide  is  called  “  Spimo." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  Special  General 
Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  the 
following  new  Bye-law  with  the  accompanying  rider 
was  adopted: — Bye-law  iia — Any  Fellow  wishing 
to  commute  his  annual  subscription,  may  do  so  by 
making  one  payment  of  forty  guineas  in  lieu  of  a 
£i\  4s.  annual  subscription  ;  of  twenty-five  guineas 
in  lieu  of  a  £2  2s.  annual  subscription  ;  or  of  fifteen 
guineas  in  lieu  of  a  is.  annual  subscription  ;  such 
commutation  entitling  the  Fellow  for  life  to  all  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  corresponding  annual  subscription. 
Rider. — That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Society,  that  all  monies  paid  as  commutations  of 
annual  subscriptions,  be  invested,  and  the  interest 
only  of  such  monies  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Society. 

Railway  Rates. — A  crowded  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  County  Councils,  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Agriculture,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Conference,  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  and 
other  bodies  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel,  to  consider  whether  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  railway  companies  to  the 
Government  Railway  Rates  Bill  should  be  accepted. 
Sir  James  Whitehead,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  conducted  in  private.  The  meeting 
empowered  Sir  James  Whitehead,  and  those 
associated  with  him,  to  act  as  they  might  think  best 
in  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  and  agricultural 
community,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  only  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  are  reasonable  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  Bill  passing  into  law  this  Session. 

Lilium  Horsmanni. — Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace,  of  Col¬ 
chester,  writes:  "I  think  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
history  of  naming  this  lily  are  necessary  after  Mr. 
Wilson's  letter  on  p.  743.  It  first  flowered 
here  in  1878,  when  the  late  Mr.  Fred  Horsman  was 
associated  with  ‘  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Co.' 
(a  very  few  bulbs  having  been  imported  direct  from 
Japan),  and  was  named  after  him.  It  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  of  that  firm  for  1879,  and  also  named 
and  described  in  Dr.  Wallace's  ‘  Notes  on  Lilies,’ 
page  161,  second  edition,  published  1879.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  date  Mr.  Wilson  received  his  L. 
Thunbergianum  cruentum,  but  that  variety  was 
certificated  by  the  R.H.S.  in  1882.  If  this  be  the 
same  plant  as  the  L.  Horsmanni,  shown  by  me  on 
July  loth  last,  surely  priority  of  name  belongs  to  the 
late  Mr.  Horsman.  It  has  always  been  a  very  scarce 
lily  with  us,  and  until  quite  recently  we  have  had 
no  stock,  only  an  occasional  straggler  appearing 
amongst  our  importations." 

The  Afforestation  of  the  Dunes. — The  planting  of 
the  Dunes  between  Ostend  and  Blankenberghe,  says 
the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  continues  regularly.  The 
parliamentary  documents  accompanying  the  budget 
of  agriculture  for  1894  makes  known  that  the 
afforestation  commenced  in  October,  1888,  actually 
spreads  over  fifty-six  hectares  of  Dunes,  of  which 
two  hectares  are  occupied  by  nurseries.  The  leafy 
plantations  have  been  made  in  the  rich  or  low  parts ; 
the  plantations  of  Pines  have  been  formed  on  the 
elevated  parts.  Amongst  the  leafy  kinds  the  best 
results  have  been  given  by  a  species  of  Willow,  the 
white  Alder,  various  species  of  Poplar,  the 
Sycamore,  Quercus  pedunculata  and  the  Ash. 
Betw'een  Wenduyneand  Breedene, aroad  fifteenyards 
wide  has  been  established  following  the  depressions 
and  the  curves  of  the  Dunes.  The  road  will  offer, 
in  a  few  years,  a  shady  promenade,  which  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  visitors  of  the  Belgian 
watering  towns. 


Black  spined  Cucumbers. — Time  was,  but  long  ago, 
and  anterior  to  the  introduction  by  the  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  of  their  spineless,  non-glaucous 
Cucumber,  Telegraph,  which  has  held  its  own  for  so 
many  years,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  a 
black  spine,  glaucous  cucumber  grown  in  a  frame 
as  the  correct  thing  to  send  to  a  gentleman's  table. 
With  the  advent  of  Telegraph,  and  its  numerous 
subsequent  selections,  the  fashion  changed,  and  black 
spined  Cucumbers  became  no  longer  asked  for.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  if  there  might  be  a  revival 
of  the  old  fancy,  for  we  learn  from  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son  that  last  year  they  had  several  enquiries  for  seeds  of 
agood,  long,  black-spined  frame  Cucumber.  Natur¬ 
ally,  they  in  turn  set  to  work  to  find  one,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  now  under  cultivation  in  their 
trial  ground  at  Kelvedon,  a  long,  handsome,  deep 
green,  well  flavoured,  and  free  cropping  variety,  that 
has  black  spines,  but  only  a  few  of  them.  Any  how 
it  is  a  black-spined  Cucumber,  and  the  fact  that  such 
a  thing  is  being  asked  for  again  is  deserving  of  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  Can  anyone  tell  us  the  exact  date  when 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  was  sent  out  ? 

A  New  Insecticide. — The  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  publishes  an  account  of  a  new  poison 
used  in  the  place  of  Paris  green.  It  is  arsenate  of 
lead,  formed  by  mixing  arsenate  of  soda  in  water, 
with  acetate  of  lead.  The  mixture  causes  a  chemical 
reaction,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  very 
fine  white  powder  (arsenate  of  lead),  which  is  lighter 
than  Paris  green.  It  does  not  dissolve,  but  remains 
suspended  in  the  water.  The  proper  way  to  prepare 
it  is  to  put  I  loz.  of  acetate  of  lead  and  40/. of  arsenate 
of  soda  in  a  hogshead  containing  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  that  is  all  necessary,  although  it  is  desirable  to 
add  two  quarts  of  treacle,  which  will  cause  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stick  better.  A  mixture  of  this  strength 
makes  an  effective  poison,  and  will  not  be  easily 
washed  off  the  trees.  Prof.  Fernald  thus  sums  up 
the  advantages  of  this  mixture  : — "  It  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  readily  seen  on  the  leaves,  so  that  one 
can  tell  at  a  glance  which  have  and  which  have  not 
been  sprayed,  which  is  often  of  great  convenience. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  it  is  lighter  than  Paris 
green,  and  does  not  settle  so  quickly,  and  as  a  result 
it  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  over  the  foliage. 
Still  another  advantage  is  that  it  can  be  used  in 
large  proportions,  if  necessary,  even  up  to  25  lbs.  to 
150  gallons  of  water,  without  injury  to  the  foliage. 
Many  fruit-growers  dislike  Paris  green,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  injury  to  the  foliage.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  because  they  use  too  large  a  proportion, 
or  else  becau.se  they  do  not  keep  it  properly 
stirred  all  the  time  they  are  using  it.  If  they  should 
use  arsenate  of  lead,  no  such  trouble  will  arise  ;  but, 
to  secure  an  even  distribution,  this  also  should  be 
kept  constantly  stirred." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

OUR  FRUIT  CROPS. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  as  in  many  other 
districts,  the  frost  on  the  night  of  the  20th  to  the 
2ist  of  May,  made  sad  havoc  of  the  fruit  crops. 
The  north  easterly  winds  that  prevailed  for  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  frost  well  nigh  destroyed  the  Apple 
blossom,  and  almost  simultaneously  there  appeared 
a  horde  of  caterpillar  and  greenfly,  and  the  frost 
completed  the  work  of  destruction.  Rain  and  sleet 
fell  on  the  eve  of  each  frosty  night,  so  that  the  4 
deg.  and  6  deg.  of  frost  were  as  destructive  as  8  deg. 
or  12  deg.  on  a  dry  night.  Pears  were  set  and 
swelling  and  the  frost  did  good  in  thinning  some  of 
those  less  advanced,  for  there  are  plenty  left  and  on 
some  of  the  trees  far  too  many.  Cherries  were  an 
average  set,  but  they  got  so  horribly  blighted  that 
the  fruit  in  some  instances  was  begrimed  with  the 
excreta  of  insects.  Morrello  Cherries  are  a  good 
crop,  and  the  trees  clean. 

Our  Gooseberries  escaped  the  frost  with  very 
little  loss  and  the  crop  is  the  heaviest  I  have  seen 
for  some  years,  but  in  other  gardens  they  were  hard 
hit,  the  berries  having  the  appearance  of  being  par¬ 
boiled.  For  many  years  past  our  Currant  trees 
have  been  free  from  insect  pests,  not  even  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  but  this  year  they  have  been  so  infested  with 
greenfly  that  most  of  the  leaves  are  now  off  the 
trees.  There  was  an  average  crop.  Strawberries 
suffered  badly,  and  we  have  made  the  last  picking 
to-day,  (July  30th),  except  a  batch  of  Latest  of 
All,  and  what  with  the  frost  and  the  wet  during  the 
ripening  season  our  crop  was  about  one  fourth,  and 
the  worst  specimens  I  ever  gathered  here.  I  see 


some  writers  attribute  it  to  the  dry  weather  of  last 
year.  One  half  of  ours  were  layered  last  year  and 
planted  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
I  am  certain  they  never  wanted  for  water,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  as  large  as  the  two-year-old 
plants.  There  was  a  grand  show  of  bloom,  but  the 
frost  destroyed  more  than  those  really  expanded 
which  included  all  the  largest  fruit.  Even  Rasp¬ 
berries  which  I  have  not  seen  suffer  from  frost  here 
before,  were  touched,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
growth  turned  brown.  Ours  are  not  so  bad,  and 
there  is  a  good  average  crop. 

The  culture  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  has  been 
well  nigh  abandoned  here  on  the  open  walls  as  we 
have  an  abundance  under  glass  with  far  less  trouble 
and  expense.  The  set  of  fruit  was,  however,  heavy 
on  the  remnants  of  trees  left,  but  they  got  so  horribly 
blighted  that  it  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to 
expend  time  and  insecticides  upon  them,  for  when 
this  has  been  done  the  crop  has  been  so  mutilated 
by  birds,  insects,  including  wasps,  and  even  rats 
have  at  times  devoured  them,  this  part  of  the  garden 
not  being  enclosed.  Indoor  trees  give  no  trouble  in 
this  respect,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  fumigate 
any  of  the  houses  for  the  past  ten  years. — IF.  P.  R. 
Preston . 

- - 

ON  PRUNING  SHRUBS. 

I  HAVE  noticed  in  many  instances  serious  errors 
committed  by  the  inexperienced  in  pruning  shrubs 
all  over  during  the  spring.  In  most  gaidens,  even 
though  they  may  be  of  small  dimensions,  there  are 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  flowering  shrubs. 
The  former  are,  in  most  cases,  cut  back  to  the 
dimensions  necessary  during  the  spring  season,  or 
just  when  growth  begins,  and,  generally  speaking, 
this  is  suitable  treatment,  but  we  regret  to  see  such 
a  sacrifice  of  flowers  made  by  using  the  knife  too 
freely  and  indiscriminately,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  better  time  when  flowering  has  ceased  and 
growth  is  about  to  commence. 

Many  shrubs  may  be  cut  back  to  the  middle  of 
July;  thinning  them  by  cutting  out  gross  wood  and 
allowing  the  shorter  growths  to  develop.  If  the 
shrubs  stand  singly,  regulating  growth  to  keep  the 
plants  evenly  balanced  may  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
Never  in  our  recollection  have  we  seen  shrubs 
flower  so  freely  as  during  this  season.  No  doubt 
the  excellent  time  for  flower  bud  formation  last  year 
was  conducive  to  this,  Rhododendrons,  Brooms, 
Spiraeas,  Ribes,  Cherries,  Lilacs,  Thorns,  Azaleas, 
Staphyleas,  Azaleas,  Viburnums,  and  many  others 
interspersed  with  purple  Beeches,  Retinosporas, 
Cupressus,  etc.,  for  foliage,  and  all  being  kept  to  the 
size  desired  by  means  of  pruning  branches  and 
roots. 

Many  growers  and  admirers  of  ornamental  shrubs 
allow  them  to  become  interlaced,  which  in  a  few 
years  destroys  their  beauty,  the  larger  species 
smothering  the  smaller  ones.  Recently  we  were 
called  upon  by  an  amateur  to  see  his  collection  of 
Rhododendrons,  which  were  literally  ruined  by  the 
neglect  indicated,  and  grafted  plants  were  in  many 
cases  gradually  becoming  extinct  by  the  growths 
from  the  stocks  being  allowed  to  take  precedence  of 
the  scions.  While  writing  about  shrubs  I  would  be 
glad  to  receive  your  editorial  opinion  regarding  the 
difference  which  defines  trees  from  shrubs.  Recently 
at  a  horticultural  exhibition  certain  judges  would 
class  Coniferae,  such  as  Cupressus  and  Retinosporas, 
as  being  correct  in  a  class  for  a  collection  of  shrubs 
only ;  while  others  objected  on  the  ground  that 
such  Coniferae  could  be  classed  as  trees  only. — 
Stirling. 

[A  tree  is  a  woody  plant  that  rises  from  the  ground 
with  a  single  stem,  and  as  a  general  rule  attains  some 
considerable  height.  A  Hawthorn  is  still  a  tree, 
however,  though  it  may  only  be  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in 
height,  if  it  has  a  single  stem.  Most  of  the  Conifers 
are  trees  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  including 
Cupressus  and  Retinosporas,  although  they  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form  and  stature  of  bushes  to  meet 
the  conveniences  and  requirements  of  the  cultivator. 
The  common  Juniper  in  a  wild  state  is  usually  a 
bush  or  shrub,  but  under  cultivation  may  assume 
the  form  of  a  tree. — Ed.] 


Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens. 
Price,  3s  ;  post  free,  3s.  3d.  Pnblisher,  Gardening  World, 
I,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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THE  HILLINGDON  NURSERY. 

The  Hillingdon  nursery  is  a  comparatively  new 
cre-ition,  having  only  been  commenced  some  four 
years  ago,  yet  is  not  unknown  already  in  the  world 
of  horticulture,  as  an  instance  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  energy,  means,  and  brains  are 
brought  into  combination.  The  nursery  is  situated 
at  Hillingdon,  in  Middlesex,  twelve  miles  from 
London,  on  the  main  road  to  the  West,  and  two 
miles  from  Uxbridge  or  West  Drayton  stations  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway ;  and  it  owes  its  exis¬ 
tence  to  the  spirited  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
gentleman  so  widely  known  thro  ughout  the  land  as 

The  Universal  Provider,”  Mr.  William  Whiteley, 
of  Westbourne  Grove,  W.  It  occupies  some  ten 
acres  of  ground,  which  has  been  enclosed  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  wall  of  some  height,  and  divided  by  another 
wall  into  about  equal  proportions,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tains  the  glass  and  other  needful  apppurtenances, 
while  the  other  is  being  brought  into  condition  for 
the  growth  of  hardy  plants.  Adjoining  the  glass  por¬ 
tion  are  the  residence  of  the  manager,  Mr.  George 
Bethell,  a  row  of  roomy  and  convenient  cottages  for 
the  workman,  and  stabling  accommodation  for  a 
good  number  of  horses,  this  being  one  of  the  distri¬ 
buting  centres  which  form  the  out  works  as  it  were  of 
the  gigantic  business  centre  at  Westbourne  Grove.  All 
are  admirably  built  and  of  the  best  materials, and  that 
may  be  said  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  place,  whether  the  designs 
carried  out  be  the  best  or  not.  The  glass  houses 
and  frames  cover  about  four  acres  of  ground,  and 
the  whole  is  heated  by  seven  and  a  half  miles  of 
hot-water  pipes  and  eight  Trentham  boilers,  each 
It  ft.  long,  besides  small  supernumeraries  put  in  for 
use  on  the  score  of  economy,  when  full  heating 
power  is  not  in  demand.  The  water  required  is 
obtained  on  the  place,  and  is  very  soft.  It  is 
pumped  into  a  large  tank  by  means  of  steam  power, 
and  a  liquid  manure  tank  has  been  so  arranged  that 
the  distributing  pipes  can  be  used  for  one  or  the 
other  at  will. 

The  staple  produce  of  the  nursery  consists  of 
Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Tomatos,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  Mushrooms,  plants  in  pots,  and  cut 
flowers  of  anything  that  will  sell  and  pay  for  the 
growing.  The  Grapes  fill  two  long  ranges  of  lean- 
to’s  against  the  walls,  and  are  heavily  cropped,  but 
are  overshadowed  in  numbers  by  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  which  occupy  both  lean-to  and  span- 
roofed  houses,  the  latter  somewhat  acutely  angled. 
The  trees  are  bearing  in  most  cases  extra¬ 
ordinary  crops,  but  have  been  too  liberally  planted 
in  proportion  to  the  Grapes  to  maintain  a  steady 
supply,  and  this  error  Mr.  Bethell  is  gradually  cor¬ 
recting  by  reducing  the  number  of  trees  and  plant¬ 
ing  earlier  and  later  Grapes,  so  as  to  lengthen  the 
season  of  supply  of  these  fruits.  The  span-roofed 
Peach  houses,  or  cases  as  we  should  call  them,  are 
300  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide  at  the  ground  level,  and 
the  principal  sorts  grown  are  the  Alexander,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  a  few  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier 
and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines.  There  are  three 
of  such  houses,  and  the  total  crop  will  not  be  far 
short  of  20,000  fruits.  A  house  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  is  filled  with  Tomatos  planted  out  and  in  pots, 
and  only  two  sorts  are  grown,  Chemin  Rouge,  a 
French  sort  which  sets  freely  and  gives  six  to  eight 
good  fruits  in  a  cluster,  and  Challenger,  another  good 
one  which  bears  very  smooth  fruits.  Cucumbers  are 
also  largely  grown  in  long,  span-roofed  houses,  and 
do  well.  The  favourite  variety  is  the  Rochford,  a 
very  prolific  sort,  and  of  the  right  colour  for  shop 
work,  being  a  good  deep  green.  Light  coloured 
Cucumbers  are  not  liked  in  the  market  because  they 
so  soon  lose  the  necessary  appearance  of  freshness. 
Mr.  Bethell  has  crossed  the  Rochford  with  the 
Telegraph,  and  vice-versa,  and  has  promising  seed¬ 
lings  from  both  crosses.  The  Cucumbers  follow 
Carnations,  and  are  succeeded  by  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
of  which  last  season  a  quarter  of  a  million  crowns 
were  forced. 

The  pot  plants,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
larger  Palms  are  mostly  grown  in  48’s,  a  considerabe 
number  in  large  6o’s,  and  many  in  smaller  ones  still 
for  the  modern  trade  of  “  boxing.”  Looking  through 
the  houses  we  noticed  a  very  fine  bench  of  Helio¬ 
tropes,  mainly  Miss  Nightingale,  and  beautifully  done 
in  the  correct  market  style,  with  from  six  to  eighth 
shoots  drawn  by  ties  to  a  central  stake,  making  fine 
beads  of  bloom.  Fuchsias  are  treated  largely  in  the 


same  way,  and  varieties  which  are  white  with  red 
corollas  are  the  most  favoured.  Coleuses  are  also  a 
good  trade  in  their  season  and  well  done.  The  Old 
Queen  Victoria  raised  nearly  thirty  years  ago  is  still 
the  favourite  of  the  market  growers,  and  another 
attractive  one  is  a  bright  yellow  with  green  venation. 
Mrs.  F.  Sander,  the  best  of  the  St.  Albans  batch,  is 
also  very  striking,  having  large  heart  shaped  leaves 
with  a  triangular  blotch  of  pale  variagation.  Grevillia 
robusta  is  largely  grown  from  seeds,  and  a  large 
stock  of  good  stufl'  in  60’ s  were  noted  in  passing. 
Strobilanthes  Dyerianus  has  had  a  good  trial,  and 
proves  most  promising.  A  batch  of  1000  plants 
grandly  coloured,  and  in  various  si7es  were  worth 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  Mr.  Bethell  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  wants  growing  in  loam  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  most  growers  keeping  it  too 
hot.  The  old  double  white  Chinese  Primula  is  very 
largely  grown  and  valuable  always  for  cutting. 
Another  long  span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to 
the  Marechal  Niel  Rose  planted  out,  and  a 
similar  one  to  Niphetos  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  both  in  season  yield  grand  crops  of 
bloom.  A  similar  house  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments  contains  in  one  of  them  Maidenhair  ferns  for 
cutting  while  the  other  is  devoted  to  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus  nanus.  This  was  originally  arranged  for  a 
Strawberry  house,  but  not  answering,  Mr.  Bethell 
put  some  sides  to  the  step-like  staging,  converting  them 
into  shallow  troughs  which  he  planted  with  the 
Asparagus,  with  the  best  results.  Any  amount  of 
water  can  be  run  through  them,  and  the  amount  of 
fronds  they  yield  of  the  pale  green  character  so  much 
favoured  by  decorators  and  bouquetists  is  something 
astonishing.  Pandanus  Veitchii  is  also  done  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  as  also  are  green  and  coloured 
Dracaenas,  but  not  in  many  varieties.  D.  terminalis 
and  D.  ferria  stricta  are  the  leading  coloured  sorts, 
and  D.  Bruantii  and  D.  Daniels!,  the  best  green 
ones.  Coloured  Crotons  are  a  beautiful  culture, 
being  grandly  done,  and  a  considerable  quantity  in 
large  6o’s  are  a  fine  feature.  One  side  of  a  long 
house  filled  with  Mortii,  Andreanus,  Majesticus, 
Weismanni,  and  Disraeli,  in  48’s,  magnificently  grown 
and  coloured,  were  a  delight  to  see.  Grown  in  the 
full  sun  with  the  Crotons,  the  variegated  India- 
rubber  also  does  exceptionally  Welland,  as  seen  here,  is 
by  no  means  the  disappointing  plant  that  some  find 
it.  The  trade  in  small  ferns  has  become  a  large  one, 
and  is  increasing,  and  for  this  work  spores  are  raised 
in  immense  quantities.  Larger  plants  are  represented 
by  large  stocks  of  various  species  of  Pteris  such  as 
tremula,  the  crested  forms  of  P.  cretica  and  P.  serru- 
lata,  and  the  so-called  Palm  fern  P.  major,  which 
is  very  handsome,  in  32's.  Nephrolepis  davalioides 
is  a  great  favourite  for  baskets  ;  and  for  room  decora¬ 
tion  the  noble  looking  Polypodium  aureum  is  grown 
by  thousands,  and  a  very  good  type  it  is.  Other 
houses  contain  large  stocks  of  Palms  with  Stephano- 
tis  overhead  and  Palms  with  Denbrobiums 
hanging  from  the  wires  and  growing  like  weeds. 
Several  hundreds  of  D.  Phalaenopsis  and  making 
superb  growths.  Kentias  form  the  bulk  of  the 
Palms,  and  a  fine  lot  they  are. 

In  the  frames,  and  stood  out  on  the  ash  beds,  we 
noted  large  stocks  of  Carnations  of  the  tree-flower¬ 
ing  section.  Hydrangeas,  Tuberoses,  Liliums,  and 
other  things,  including  a  very  handsome  Veronica 
for  autumn  blooming  in  V.  imperialis,  belonging  to 
the  V.  Anderson!  group,  which  bears  massive  spikes 
of  deep  blue  flowers,  a  very  fine  thing  in  48’s  for 
window  boxes.  The  walls  in  the  garden  section  of 
the  Nursery  are  planted  with  Peaches  and  Nectar¬ 
ines,  which,  so  far,  have  done  well,  and  other  hardy 
fruits,  while  the  borders  are  being  filled  with  herb¬ 
aceous  plants  of  a  useful  character,  Roses  which 
like  the  deep  stiff  loam.  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  other 
things  useful  for  cutting.  Here  also  are  the 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  some  7,000  in  all,  but 
representing  only  a  few  sorts  such  asW.  H.  Lincoln, 
Avalanche,  Bouquet  des  dames,  &c. 

Mushroom  growing  is  a  big  item  bere,  and  all  are 
grown  in  closed  or  open  sheds.  Mr.  Bethell  has 
been  exceedingly  successful  with  them  since  he  has 
been  here,  and  the  yield  has  been  enormous.  In  the 
open  sheds  the  beds  are  made  in  the  usual  ridge 
f.trm,  and  in  flat  beds  in  the  Mushroom  houses  proper. 
His  treatment  of  the  latter  is  different  to  the  usual 
mode,  and  answers  perfectly  in  securing  three  crops 
off  two  beds.  The  beds  are  made  in  tiers  with  room 
between  each  tier  for  the  depth  of  two  beds.  When 
the  bottom  one  becomes  exhausted,  instead  of  re¬ 


moving  it  and  making  a  new  one  he  spawns  it  again, 
makes  a  second  bed  on  the  top,  and  spawns  that 
also.  In  due  course  this  gives  an  abundant  crop 
and  by  the  time  it  becomes  exhausted  from  its  own 
spawn,  that  put  into  the  first  bed  has  had  time  to 
work  through,  and  the  third  crop  comes  into  gather¬ 
ing.  The  practice  is  new  to  us,  but  that  it  answers, 
and  well,  we  have  seen  abundant  proof. 

- - 

CABBAGE  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“  The  Cabbage,”  says  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  in 
their  Vegetable  Garden,  is  ”  a  plant  which  is 
indigenous  to  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  is  one  of 
the  vegetables  which  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  certainly  possessed  several  varieties  of 
the  head  forming  kinds.  The  great  antiquity  of  its 
culture  may  be  inferred  from  the  immense  numbers 
of  varieties  which  are  now  in  existence,  and  from 
the  very  important  modifications  which  have  been 
produced  in  the  characteristics  of  the  origina  or 
parent  plant.”  That  is  a  valuable  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  and  importance  of  this  popular  vegetable. 
The  modifications  it  has  undergone  in  its  many 
departures  from  the  original  type  is  something 
wonderful,  and  generations  of  time  must  have  passed 
during  the  course  of  the  changes.  As  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  &  Co.  state,  all  the  cultivated  varieties 
present  the  same  characters  in  their  inflorescence, 
all  bearing  at  the  top  a  spike  of  flowers  generally 
yellow,  sometimes  white ;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
flowering  they  exhibit  most  marked  differences  from 
each  other  and  from  the  original  wild  plant.  In 
most  of  the  Cabbages  it  is  mostly  the  leaves  which 
are  developed  by  cultivation  ;  these,  for  the  most 
part,  become  imbricated  or  overlap  one  another 
closely  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  compact  head, 
the  heart  or  interior  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
central  undeveloped  shoots  and  the  younger  leaves 
next  to  it.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  sometimes 
spherical,  sometimes  flattened,  and  sometimes 
conical.  So  much  for  a  general  sketch  of  the 
diversities  exhibited  by  this  well-known  plant. 

I  have  recently  been  in  Lincolnshire,  and  where  on 
the  generous  and  well  cultivated  fen  land,  hundreds 
of  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  garden  and 
agricultural  seeds,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inter¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
seed  growers  of  Boston.  Despite  his  bodily  infirmity, 
which  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  walking,  Mr. 
Johnson  is  able  in  his  well-known  bath  chair  to  pay 
constant  visits  to  his  growing  crops,  which  lie  largely 
about  Boston,  and  he  directs  with  singular  ability  a 
large  and  important  industry.  London  horticulture  is 
poorer  by  the  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
genial  personality  through  his  great  infirmity.  But 
many  of  the  London  and  provincial  seed  trades  find 
their  way  to  Boston,  and  there  hold  pleasant  inter¬ 
course  with  an  able  and  estimable  man. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  never  slow  to  impart  information 
out  of  the  storehouse  of  a  mass  of  facts  gathered 
up  in  the  course  of  an  active  life,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  interviewing  him  cn  the  question  of 
Cabbage.  His  favourite  Cabbage,  and  that  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  that  known  as  Johnson's  Selected  Early 
Rainham.  On  one  point  Mr.  Johnson  is  inflexible — 
that  of  rigidly  selecting  pedigree  strains  of  any 
vegetable  as  the  foundation  of  his  stock  seed.  I 
may  here  state  that  the  Rainham  Cabbage  is  very 
largely  grown  in  Kent  and  Essex  for  the  London  and 
other  markets.  This  particular  stock  of  Cabbage 
has  been  selected  by  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons  for 
many  years,  and  one  of  its  chief  recommendations 
is  its  earliness — a  quick  Cabbage  of  the  highest 
quality.  Another  favourite  Lincolnshire  Cabbage  is 
Myatt’s  Early  Ofienham,  another  type  which  is  agreat 
favourite  for  early  work,  and  for  earliness  and  size 
combined  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled,  and  it  is  a  popular 
market  variety. 

As  to  soil  for  the  Cabbage,  Mr.  Johnson  prefers  a 
deeply  cultivated  and  fairly  heavy  loam  generously 
manured, and  deep  cultivation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  the  Cabbages  are  well  cultivated,  frequent 
hoeings  between  the  rows,  and  among  the  plants, 
?.nd  in  showery  weather  dressings  of  soot  are  given 
between  the  rows,  also  artificial  manures,  and  when 
practicable  waterings  with  liquid  manures,  are  found 
to  do  much  to  stimulate  growth,  and  to  cause  quick 
hearting-in,  thus  ensuring  early  maturity. 
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As  to  sowing,  for  spring  use  Mr.  Johnson  recom¬ 
mends  sowing  the  last  week  in  July  or  early  in 
August,  and  in  March  and  April  for  summer  and 
autumn  use.  In  planting  out  he  recommends  that 
the  rows  be  two  feet  apart,  and  the  Cabbages  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  who  grow  Cabbages  for 
seed,  to  drill  their  seeds,  and  the  seed  taken  from 
small  plants  that  run  to  seed  without  hearting.  Not 
so  Mr.  Johnson.  He  plants  out  larger  batches  of 
Cabbages  from  select  stock  beds,  till  many  acres 
are  covered,  and  as  they  turn  in  all  the  earliest  and 
most  perfect  types  are  marked  by  placing  a  stake  in 
the  ground.  The  Cabbages  are  cut  in  due  course, 
and  only  the  stumps  remain.  It  is  from  these  stumps 
that  seed  is  taken,  and  Mr.  Johnson  holds  the  opinion 
formed  after  long  experience,  that  by  growing  stumps 
for  seed  not  only  are  the  finest  strains  of  seed 
secured,  but  the  practice  is  an  actual  preventive  of 
■'  bolting.”  It  is  found  in  practice  that  this  is  so. 

All  these  marked  stumps  are  carefully  dug  up  and 
laid  by  in  the  ground,  where  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  they  put  forth  two  or  three  or  more 
strong  Shoots.  At  the  end  of  October  or  November, 
the  stumps  are  planted  for  seed,  taking  care  to  bury 
the  entire  stump,  and  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
stems  of  the  sprouts,  which  ensure  safety  from 
frost.  These  stems  bloom  in  the  spring,  ripen  their 
seed  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  then,  if  the  grower 
be  favoured  by  a  good  season,  harvested  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  not  only  does  this  method  of  growing  for 
seed  operate  to  prevent  bolting,  but  it  is  obvious  as 
only  selected  stumps  are  employed,  that  it  also 
ensures  fine  quality  in  the  stock. 

Ihere  is  something  else  to  be  said.  Mr.  Johnson 
devotes  considerable  breadth  of  land  to  experimental 
purposes.  The  visitor,  if  he  be  fairly  observant  and 
intelligent,  sees  at  once  that  the  very  choicest  stocks 
of  seeds  are  grown  here,  only  the  very  best  types 
devoted  to  the  production  of  seed,  and  in  this  way 
high  quality  is  maintained.  The  general  gardening 
public  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  expense  and 
labour  of  maintaining  these  experimental  grounds. 
They  appear  to  think  seeds  are  produced  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner,  and  not  by  the  most  systematic  and 
scientific  methods.  A  seed  grower  like  Mr.  Johnson 
spares  no  expense  in  obtaining  and  selecting  the  very 
best  possible  stocks  of  seed.  Let  these  be  my  closing 
words,  and  in  writing  them  I  am  doing  but  simple 
justice  to  this  highly-popular  Lincolnshire  firm  of 
seedgrowers  and  seedsmen. — RD. 

- 

POTENTILLAS. 

There  is  hardly  a  genus  of  plants  more  desirable 
for  the  herbaceous  border  than  the  Potentilla 
(Cinquefoil).  It  is  remarkable  considering  their 
ornamental  character,  their  profusion  of  bloom  and 
lasting  qualities,  that  they  are  not  more  frequently 
met  with  in  gardens.  The  mode  of  culture  is  so 
simple,  all  they  seem  to  require  is  an  abundance  of 
sun,  an  ordinary  soil,  the  more  sand  the  better. 
The  Potentilla  has  many  advantages  over  its  com¬ 
peers.  The  plants  form  compact  bushes  from  ft. 
to  2^  ft.  high,  and  are  covered  for  some  considerable 
time  with  hundreds  of  showy  double  flowers,  and  in 
almost  all  shades  of  colour.  They  are  most  telling 
as  a  cut  flower  for  vases,  with  their  own  Strawberry 
leaved  like  foliage.  Another  advantage  is,  they  last 
in  perfection  for  a  long  time,  and  every  bud  opens 
perfectly  in  water. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  most  showy. 
Hamlet,  a  dark  velvety-crimson,  large,  and  full 
double;  Le  Vesuve,  a  vermillion,  flushed  and 
blotched  yellow,  very  double  ;  Vase  d’or,  a  beautiful 
soft  yellow;  William  Rollisson,  a  rich  scarlet  shading 
off  to  orange-yellow,  strong  and  very  free  ;  Vulcan, 
a  rich  deep  crimson ;  Melpomene,  a  bright  yellow, 
shaded  orange,  very  large  and  double  ;  Don  Quixote^ 
a  very  pretty  soft  yellow,  splashed  scarlet ;  Madam 
Rouillard,  a  soft  velvety- scarlet,  edged  golden,  very 
free.  All  the  Potentillas  are  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  velvety  texture. 

Among  the  Alpine  single  species,  all  of  which  are 
most  showy  and  indispensable  for  the  rockery, 
are  alba,  white ;  atrosanguinea,  dark  crimson ; 
rupestris,  large  white;  nana  multiflora,  orange, 
shaded  scarlet ;  formosa,  salmon-rose  ;  Tormentilla, 
white,  very  dwarf ;  nepalensis,  rose  coloured, 
prostrate ;  Harlequin,  yellow,  striped  scarlet.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  early  autumn  or  spring 
is  the  best  time  to  transplant  the  Potentillas.— IV.L. 


Apropos  of  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  anent  his 
Strawberry  plantation  (p.  745.)  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  supplement  those  remarks  with  a  few  words 
relating  to  my  own  experience.  Harking  back  some 
twenty  years,  when  I  was  employed  in  a  large  garden 
in  Sussex,  the  gardener  found  the  Strawberry  beds 
in  bad  condition,  some  had  occupied  their  position 
for  years,  and  those  that  had  been  recently  planted  did 
not  look  at  all  promising.  So  soon  as  they  had  per¬ 
fected  their  crop — if  I  may  call  it  so — they  were 
chopped  off  with  a  hoe,  and  with  the  litter  they  were 
mulched  with,  burned  on  the  ground. 

We  had  previously  secured  some  runners  from  the 
best  of  them,  and  obtained  some  from  another  source, 
as  we  required  a  few  hundreds  for  forcing,  the 
varieties  being  Keen’s  Seedling,  Viscomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  Sir  Jos.  Paxton,  and  Trollope’s 
Victoria,  the  latter  variety  being  discarded  after  the 
first  season,  the  other  varieties  being  greatly  superior, 
and  doing  very  well  in  that  soil.  A  fresh  plot  of 
ground  was  selected,  trenched  and  plenty  of  good 
rotten  manure  worked  in  as  the  work  proceeded. 
The  runners  having  been  rooted  in  60  size  pots  were 
planted  in  September  in  rows  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and 
2  ft.  from  plant  to  plant,  they  were  put  in  very  firm, 
as  Strawberries  do  not  thrive  in  a  loose  soil,  they 
like  something  of  a  holding  nature  ;  on  light  sandy 
soils  they  are  a  prey  to  red  spider,  in  dry  seasons. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  looking  round  the  fine 
kitchen  garden  at  Lockinge,  with  Mr.  D.  Williams, 
now  of  Buncombe,  and  I  there  noticed  the  Straw¬ 
berries  badly  attacked  by  red  spider,  I  was  told  the 
sub-soil  was  chalk,  and  the  Peach  trees  on  the  walls 
show'ed  the  effects  off  it,  some  varieties  more  so  than 
others,  the  foliage  assuming  quite  a  yellow  tone.  In 
that  Sussex  garden  before  mentioned,  the  soil  was 
chalky— being  close  to  the  South  Downs,  but  it  was 
stiff,  or  as  the  natives  termed  it  ■'  bungy  ”  ;  but  what 
with  trenching,  plenty  of  manure  worked  in,  no 
digging  between  the  rows,  merely  keeping  them  clear 
of  weeds  by  hoeing  and  hand  weeding,  mulching 
about  November  with  rotten  manure,  and  again  with 
Stable  litter  just  before  they  came  into  flower,  they 
produced  fruit  both  worth  looking  at  and  eating. 
After  the  fruit  was  gathered  they  were  cleared  of 
runners,  which  were  raked  off  with  the  old  mulching 
material  and  burned.  A  fresh  piece  was  planted 
yearly,  and  the  oldest  done  away  with,  as  they  were 
only  allowed  to  fruit  three  seasons,  which  is  quite 
long  enough  even  on  the  best  soils. 

Your  remarks  "that  alight  rich  soil  causes  the 
plants  to  go  to  leaves,  is  borne  out  by  the  Straw¬ 
berries  here  :  last  year  I  am  told  they  produced  next 
to  nothing,  so  this  spring  they  gave  them  a  dressing 
of  guano.  The  soil  is  not  light  but  what  one  would 
term  “  hungry,”  it  is  stiff  underneath — clayey  loam. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  requires  ”  moving,”  if  not 
trenching,  at  least,  double  digging,  but  some 
wiseacres  tell  me  that  I  should  "turn  the  old 
man  up  to  the  top,”  and  that  one  of  my 
predecessors  did  that  and  spoiled  the  crops 
for  that  year— and  I  think— the  next !  But  Mr. 
Editor  I  know  what  double  digging  is,  also  that  it 
fits  the  collar  pretty  tight,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  spud- 
ling  the  surface  over  with  a  spade  pretty  well  worn. 
Also  I  am  aware  what  stiff  soil  is.  having  had  to  do 
with  Dulwich  clay,  any  of  your  readers  gardening  in 
that  locality,  know  what  that  soil  is,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  kindly  one  to  work.  In  conclusion  I  may  say 
procure  your  plants  or  runners  from  a  reliable  source, 
they  will  be  true  to  name. — Pathfinder,  July  2^th. 

- - 

ROSE  NOTES  FROM 
SCOTLAND. 

In  northern  districts  the  Rose  season  is  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  bloom,  but  only  on  dwarfs  of  the 
latter  class  can  they  be  said  to  be  of  great  excellence. 
Many  of  the  whites  or  light  coloured  varieties  are 
unusually  fine.  Miss  Ingram,  Gloire  Lyonaise,  and 
Gloire  d’  Dijon :  are  unusually  fine  everywhere. 
Many  of  the  climbing  varieties  are  flowering  remark¬ 
ably  well ;  Madame  d’Arblay,  splendens.  Climbing 
Eduard  Morren;  Blarii  No.  2,  climbing  Chas  Lawson  ; 
Coupe  d’Hebe,  Madame  Plantier,  and  Paul  Verdier 
in  their  various  classes  are  masses  of  bloom.  A  more 
beautiful  boquet  of  Roses  than  a  stem  of  Madame 
d’Arblay,  with  over  40  open  and  opening  white 
flowers  I  never  saw.  On  arches,  pillars  and  walls  we 
put  great  value  on  this  beautiful  sort ;  and  all 


Ayshire  Roses  do  their  part  admirably  in  beautifying 
shrubberies.  At  present  the  common  wild  Rose 
planted  among  yews,  portugal  and  round  leaved 
laurels  with  other  evergreens  is  doing  capital  service 
in  giving  variety  among  the  evergreens.  Paul’s  single 
Rose  hanging  from  arches  is  conspicuous  for  its 
peculiar  infloresence  hanging  among  the  more  formal 
hybrid  perpetuals.  The  densemasses  of  Scotch  Roses 
are  worthy  of  a  place,  where  scarcely  anything  else 
will  grow  .—Stirling 

— — *• - 

SOWING  CAULIFLOWERS 

IN  AUTUMN. 

The  main  crop  intended  for  use  next  season  should 
be  sown  in  the  southern  districts  from  the  21st  to 
the  25th  of  August,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  ten  or  twelve  days 
earlier.  This  is  a  general  rule  which  admits  of  some 
variation  according  to  the  mildness  or  otherwise  of 
various  localities.  We  prefer  sowing  in  the  open. 
We  have  sometimes  sown  in  open  pits  or  frames, 
but  have  found  that  autumn  sowings  made  in  the 
open  borders  have  done  the  best.  Well  dig  and 
pulverise  the  soil,  which  if  in  pretty  good  heart  is 
best  left  without  adding  fresh  manure.  Should  the 
soil  be  dry  give  a  good  watering  previous  to  sowing 
the  seed,  and  sow  rather  thinly  in  order  that  as  little 
thinning  out  as  possible  will  be  required,  and  that 
the  young  plants  will  have  ample  room  to  grow  away 
sturdily  from  the  first.  If  from  any  cause  this  sow¬ 
ing  should  be  a  failure,  sow  again  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  the  plants  have  come  up,  thin  them 
out  to  3  in.  apart,  and  loosen  the  surface  with  a 
small  hoe,  as  this  helps  to  encourage  a  sturdy  habit 
in  the  plants. 

If  any  are  bedded  out  previous  to  being  finally 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  let  it  be  done  late  in 
the  day  if  the'  weather  is  dry,  because  they  will 
suffer  less.  About  the  middle  of  October  a  cold 
frame  should  be  made  ready  for  them  with  a  layer 
of  well-mellowed  soil  filled  in  to  within  about  10  in. 
of  the  glass  at  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart.  This  last 
distance  will  be  best  if  the  space  can  be  afforded. 
We  have  sometimes  potted  them  into  large  6o’s,  and 
would  always  do  so  if  circumstances  permitted, 
because  when  planting  out  time  arrives  they  do  not 
receive  so  great  a  check  as  the  plants  lifted  from 
frames  do.  For  a  few  days  after  they  are  planted 
in  the  fames  or  potted  up,  the  lights  must  be  kept  on 
and  a  slight  shading  be  applied  when  the  weather  is 
sunny  ;  but  leave  it  off  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
taken  a  good  root  hold,  and  give  them  the  freest 
exposure  possible  in  open  weather.  During  very 
wet  weather  it  is  as  well  to  shelter  them  from  exces¬ 
sive  rain,  and  during  severe  frost  the  glass  should  be 
covered  up  during  the  night  and  removed  during  the 
daytime  and  a  little  air  given. 

Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and  to  guard 
against  this  give  a  dusting  of  wood  ashes  or  sulphur, 
and  a  slight  coating  of  fine  old  mortar  rubbish 
among  the  plants  is  helpful  in  keeping  the  soil  sweet. 
Those  having  hand-lights  may  plant  out  under  them 
in  October  from  the  seed  bed,  or  leave  the  doing  of 
it  till  February,  when  those  wintered  in  frames  are 
available.  The  soil  should  be  well  manured  and 
deeply  dug  for  these,  and  take  care  in  lifting  the 
plants  to  injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Place 
the  hand-lights  at  a  suflicient  distance  apart  to 
admit  of  a  covering  of  short  litter  around  them  to 
keep  the  soil  warm,  and  during  sharp  frosts  the 
lights  ought  to  be  covered  over.  Admit  air  by  either 
tilting  up  or  removing  the  tops  of  the  hand-lights, 
and  when  the  plants  require  more  head  room  raise 
them  up  on  bricks,  and  if  necessary  exclude  the  air 
by  drawing  the  earth  or  litter  around  the  lights. 
From  March  till  nearly  ready  for  cutting  occasional 
w'aterings  with  liquid  manure  will  help  them  con¬ 
siderably.  For  some  time  we  have  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  two  varieties  for  autumn  sowing,  viz.,  the 
Early  London  and  the  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  and  we 
like  the  last-named  the  best  as  it  comes  in  before  the 
Early  London,  but  there  is  this  advantage  in  having 
some  of  each  that  the  season  is  somewhat  prolonged, 
and  in  private  establishments  this  is  often  a  matter 
of  some  importance. — IF.  B.  G. 

Vines  and  Vine  Cultui-e. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 


Thl  undermentioned  Orchids  received  certificates 
according  to  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th  ult : — 

Sobralia  Veitchi,  Nov.  hyb. 

This  magnificent  hybrid  opens  up  a  new  field,  for 
it  is  really  the  first  hybrid  Sobralia.  The  seed 
parent  was  S.  macrantha,  and  S.  xantholeuca  was 
the  pollen  bearer.  It  partakes  of  the  dwarf  habit  of 
the  latter,  and  the  upright  stems  are  clothed  with 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  ribbed  leaves.  The  revolute 
sepals  and  oblong,  crisped  petals  are  white.  The 
lip  has  a  white  tube  and  a  large,  orbicular,  undulated 
lamina  of  a  delicate  pink,  with  pale  yellowish  veins, 
and  passing  into  pale  then  deep  yellow  at  the  base 
and  in  the  throat,  extending  thence  to  the  base  of 
the  tube.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Laelio  Cattleya  Zephyra,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  at  present 
are  elliptic  and  only  two  inches  long,  bearing  a 
solitary  oblong  leaf.  The  seed-bearer  was  Cattleya 
Mendelii  and  the  pollen  parent  Laelia  xanthina,  after 
which  the  progeny  takes  very  largely.  The  oblong 
sepals  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  oblong-lanceolate 
petals  pale  nankin.  The  latter  are  slightly  folded 
along  the  middle  as  in  L.  crispa.  The  tube  of  the 
lip  is  pale  yellow  but  deeper  internally,  while  the 
orbicular  and  much-crisped  lamina  is  deep  purple 
with  a  white  edge.  Altogether  the  combination  of 
colours  is  very  unusual.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  laversinense,  ATou.  vav. 
The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  soft  purple 
spotted  with  white.  The  petals  on  the  contrary  are 
dark  purple  spotted  with  white  along  the  centre  and 
closely  netted  with  slender,  forking  white  veins 
towards  the  sides.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  large, 
deeply  bifid,  and  rich  crimson-purple,  the  latter  hue 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  tube,  which  is  lined 
with  orange.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a  large, 
golden  yellow  eye  spot.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothscild,  Tring 
Park,  Tring. 

Cattleya  Hardyana,  Tring  Park  var.,  Nov.var. 
The  sepals  and  petals  respectively  are  several 
shades  paler  than  those  of  the  previously  named 
variety.  The  lip  has  a  Lilac  edge  to  the  crimson 
lamina  ;  but  the  throat  and  eye-spots  are  golden 
yellow  and  extend  over  a  wide  area  of  the  lamina 
and  the  side  lobes  so  that  the  latter  have  only  a 
narrow  purple  margin.  There  were  five  huge 
flowers  on  a  spike  of  this  variety  to  which  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  as  well  as  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Rothschild. 

Galeandra  lagoensis,  Nov.  sp. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  ovoid  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  slender  stems  about  i8in.  high, 
bearing  linear,  channelled,  and  ribbed  leaves.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  all  directed  upwards,  lanceo¬ 
late,  revolute  at  the  tips  and  brownish  green.  The 
lip,  on  the  contrary,  is  drooping  with  a  pale  purple 
tube  and  side  lobes ;  its  lamina  is  short,  broadly 
ovate  and  dark  dull  purple.  The  throat  is  white 
with  four  purple  lines  on  its  upper  half.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Lycaste  Schonbrunnensis. 

The  sepals  of  this  Lycaste  are  ovate-oblong  and 
rosy  purple.  The  petals  are  ovate,  white  and 
suffused  with  pink,  but  chiefly  above  the  middle. 
The  lip  has  purple  and  yellow  side  lobes,  but  the 
terminal  lobe  is  white,  spotted  with  purple.  The 
yellow  tongue  or  crest  is  striped  with  crimson. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Pleurothallis  Kranzlinii,  Nov.  sp. 

The  leaves  of  this  curious  little  species  are  ovate, 
leathery,  rigid,  and  opaque.  At  the  very  base  of  the 
lamina  of  the  leaf  is  a  small  cluster  of  flowers  of 
diminutive  size.  The  upper  sepal  is  lined  with 
purple,  while  the  two  lateral  ones  are  connate  and 
crimson.  The  petals  are  small  and  lined  with 
purple  while  the  lip  is  small  and  yellow.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 


Catasetum  Chrystyanum. 

This  curious  species  was  originally  described  in 
1882  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach.  The 
oblong  pseudo-bulbs  are  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  and  the 
scapes  18  in.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  concave,  deep 
brown  and  green  externally.  The  petals  are  more 
conspicuous  and  spotted  with  dark  purple.  The 
lip  has  an  orbicular  base  fringed  at  the  margin  and 
green  spotted  with  brown,  the  small  terminal  lobe 
being  of  the  same  colour.  The  sac  or  spur  is  conical 
with  a  curious  opening  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Habenaria  carnea  nivosa,  Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  acquisition  are  pure 
white  with  exception  of  the  small  upper  sepal  which 
is  tinted  with  pale  green.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower 
and  serves  to  give  character  to  the  whole  bloom. 
Aware  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  sulphureum, 

Nov.  var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  pale 
sulphur  yellow,  thinly  spotted  with  purple.  The 
lip  on  the  contrary  is  soft  mauve,  and  the  crest 
is  orange.  The  combination  is  curious,  but  soft  in 
tone  and  beautiful.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs,  \V.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  H.  O.  Tracey,  Nov.  var. 
The  sepals  of  this  Cattleya  are  of  a  soft  blush, 
while  the  broadly  ovate  petals  are  a  shade  darker 
in  hue.  The  tube  and  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
white  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the 
throat;  the  lamina  is  of  a  rich,  glowing  purple, 
crisped  and  undulate.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  O.  Tracey,  Lily  and  Orchid  Nursery, 
Amyand  Road,  Twickenham. 

Cattleya  granulosa superba,  Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and  leathery 
in  texture,  with  soft  yellowish  green  sepals  thinly 
spotted  with  purple.  The  petals  are  obovate- 
elliptic,  and  spotted  with  deep  purple  above  the 
middle.  The  side  lobes  and  tube  of  the  lip  are 
creamy  white,  but  pale  yellow  internally ;  the 
middle  lobe  is  reniform  and  white,  tinted  with  pink, 
but  deep  purple  on  the  lower  half  and  yellow  on  the 
claw.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Thos.  Statter, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall, 
Manchester. 

Dendroblum  ciliatum. 

This  may  be  considered  both  curious  and  pretty, 
but  if  larger  would  be  more  appreciated.  The 
oblong  sepals  and  spathulate  petals  are  pale  buff 
yellow.  The  lip  is  deep  yellow  an  dheavily  striated 
with  purple  or  crimson  on  the  inner  face  of  the  side 
lobes  ;  the  lamina  is  very  short  and  furnished  with 
long  clubbed  fringes.  Botanical  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  F.  W.  Moore.  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


The  Ofchld  Growers'  Calendar. 
Cattleya  House. — Cattleya  speciosissima  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  fine  species,  and  when  you  happen 
to  hit  on  the  right  treatment  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
flower  as  many  suppose.  We  succeed  in  flowering 
it  annually  without  paying  any  special  attention  to 
it.  The  plants  are  all  in  baskets  with  but  very  little 
material  to  root  into.  They  enjoy  a  light  airy 
position  suspended  close  to  the  glass  in  company 
with  the  white  form  of  Laelia  anceps,  and  it  does 
not  require  so  much  water  as  some  Cattleyas.  The 
thick  leathery  leaves  and  hard  pseudo-bulbs  suggests 
a  rather  dry  and  high  temperature  in  its  native 
habitat,  which  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  good 
guide. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  and  its  Varieties. — As 
announced  in  a  previous  communication,  we  have 
been  growing  this  rather  sickly-looking  Orchid  in 
the- cool  house  with  the  Odontoglossums,  they  have 
done  wonderfully  well  and  are  just  pushing  up  plenty 
of  flower  spikes,  and  although  they  will  be  some¬ 
what  later  in  blooming  than  usual,  they  promise  to 
be  good. — C. 


The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower's  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A 
Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt  Hon.  j.  Chamberlain 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  iniormation  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
8VO.5  by  7i),price  2S.  6d.;  post  free,  2s.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden- 
INO  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Foliage  of  Desert  Plants. — In  continuation  of 
the  discussion  on  the  excellent  paper  contributed  to 
the  journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  commenced  in  our  issue 
for  last  week  (p.  755),  we  propose  to  briefly  indicate 
several  other  of  the  questions  raised  by  him.  The 
small  size  of  the  leaves  of  the  desert  plants  is 
another  indication  of  the  deficiency  of  water. 
Plants  of  dry  climates  under  cultivation,  very  fre¬ 
quently  have  small  leaves,  or  the  latter  may  be 
altogether  wanting,  or  present  only  in  a  very  reduced 
condition  on  seedling  plants.  Others  produce  very 
small  leaves  when  growth  commences  in  spring,  but 
as  the  season  advances,  much  smaller  ones  or  none 
at  all  are  produced.  In  still  another  case  the  leaves 
become  inrolled  at  the  margins  so  as  to  reduce  their 
surface.  All  this  is  done  with  the  object  of  lessening 
the  amount  of  transpiration  or  loss  of  water  in  the 
plant.  Salvia  lanigera  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the 
inrolling  of  the  leaves.  In  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  it 
has  flat  leaves  8  in.  long,  but  when  growing  in  the 
desert,  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  2J  in.,  and  are  in- 
rolled  at  the  margins.  The  small  size  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves  of  Heaths  growing  at  the  Cape, 
owe  these  characters  to  the  same  causes,  namely, 
the  heat  and  deficiency  of  moisture  for  long  periods 
of  the  year.  In  this  latter  case  the  leaves  are  per¬ 
manently  small,  and  the  writer  gives  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  have  brought  about  the  present  results  with 
regard  to  the  size,  structure,  and  texture  of  the 
leaves  of  Heath  and  other  plants.  Thuyas  and 
Cupressus  are  given  as  instances  of  leaves  reduced 
to  scales.  The  nearly  leafless  species  of  Veronica  in 
New  Zealand  occur  at  high  elevations  in  arid  moun¬ 
tainous  regions,  and  further  testify  to  the  influence 
of  climate. 

Succulent  Plants. — Though  the  plants  of  the 
deserts  near  Cairo  are  generally  hairy  and  spiny, 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  species  of  Zygophyllum, 
are  succulent.  The  fleshy  nature  of  maritime  plants 
is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  salts  ia  the  soil,  and 
Sedums,  Sempervivums  and  other  plants  of  that 
class  owe  their  succulency  to  the  arid  nature  of 
their  habitats.  The  cuticle  of  the  leaves  is  thickened 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  or  storing  water  in  the 
tissues.  Sedum  stellatum  inhabiting  wet  places  in 
France  has  flat  leaves  but  Professor  Henslow  found 
pecimens  growing  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  heated 
sby  the  sun  in  Malta,  with  the  leaves  more  or  less 
cylindrical.  The  Glasswort  (Salsola  Kali)  when 
growing  on  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  has  fleshy 
and  spiny  leaves,  but  when  it  grows  by  the  margins 
of  rivers  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  it  loses  its 
fleshy  leaves  and  passes  into  S.  Tragus.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  plants  grown  in  soils  containing  salt, 
shows  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  fleshy- 
like  succulent  plants. 

Roots. — These  also  undergo  modification  in  one 
way  or  other  to  adapt  them  to  life  in  the  desert. 
The  Colocinth,  a  kind  of  Melon,  has  large  succulent 
leaves  requiring  a  large  supply  of  moisture,  yet  the 
plant  thrives  in  situations  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
all  the  summer.  Yet  a  shoot  will  wither  within  five 
minutes  after  being  cut  from  the  parent  plant.  To 
get  the  necessary  supply  of  water  the  roots  penetrate 
the  soil  to  great  depths.  These  facts  also  imply 
that  moisture  is  to  be  found  below,  and  it  is  now 
well-known  that  roots  have  a  certain  faculty  termed 
hydrotropism,  that  is,  the  growing  tips  have  the 
power  of  lengthening  in  the  direction  of  the  sources 
of  moisture.  The  choking  up  of  drain  pipes  by  the 
roots  of  trees  entering  them,  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  this. 

Duration  of  plants. — The  bulk  of  desert  plants 
are  perennials,  but  some  are  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  annuals  through  lack  of  moisture.  Others 
become  perennial  as  in  the  case  of  certain  European 
annuals  which  have  become  established  there. 
Another  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  effect  of  en¬ 
vironment  upon  plants  is  that  plenty  of  moisture 
will  enable  Poa  annua  to  become  a  perennial,  while 
the  same  thing  happens  when  it  occurs  upon  the 
Alps,  or  at  other  high  altitudes.  Several  American 
plants  which  are  annuals  under  certain  conditions, 
become  perennial  in  other  districts  under  different 
conditions.  Sir  J.  Hooker  observed  that  Stocks 
and  Mignonette,  which  are  annual  in  this  country, 
become  perennial  in  Tasmania,  where  the  climate  is 
conducive  to  continued  growth. 
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HARDY  HERBAC^^OUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

SiDALCEA  MALVAEFLORA. — Of  the  various  forms  of 
Sidalcea  in  gardens,  that  under  notice  is  the  most 
durable  and  ‘.he  hardiest,  for  it  may  be  found  in 
many  an  old  garden  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  It  usually  grows  about  2  ft. 
high  and  produces  a  close  raceme  of  rosy  purple 
flowers.  The  foliage  is  ample  and  more  densely  set 
upon  the  stems  than  in  any  other  cultivated  species. 
Lindley  gave  it  the  above  name,  but  some  of  the 
more  modern  botanists  would  reduce  it  to  a  form  of 
S.  oregana,  a  taller  and  more  straggling  plant. 
Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  division. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  albus. — The  plant  is  now 
widely  known  under  this  name,  but  certain  authori¬ 
ties  call  it  L.  sylvestris  platyphyllus  albus.  In  any 
case  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  hardy  plants  grown, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  produces  a  wealth  of 
pure  white  flowers  in  close  racemes  that  are  often 
used  in  the  cut  state  with  great  advantage.  The 
common  name  is  White  Everlasting  Pea.  Some 
stakes  or  trellis  work  are  necessary  for  it  to  climb 
upon.  The  long  woody  nature  of  the  root  makes  it 
difficult  to  transplant,  but  suckers  are  often  pro¬ 
duced,  and  seedlings  can  easily  be  raised  in  any 
quantity. 

Verbascum  phoeniceum. — The  rich  purple 
flowers  of  the  typical  form  of  this  plant  are  very 
fine;  but  within  recent  years  a  number  of  different 
shades  have  been  originated  by  seed  raising.  Some 
of  these  are  equally  pretty  as  the  type  in  their  way, 
and  a  collection  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  anyone  who  would  take  the  trouble  of  raising  or 
collecting  them.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  height,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
other  concomitant  conditions.  The  leaves  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  stem  and  do  not  occupy 
the  same  amount  of  space  as  several  other  popular 
kinds. 

Echinops  Ritro. — The  dwarf,  compact  habit  of 
this  species  makes  it  suitable  for  borders  of  moderate 
dimensions,  while  the  intense  steel  blue  of  the  heads 
is  more  strikingly  attractive  than  the  pale  ones  of 
E.  sphaerocephalus  and  other  tall  growing  kinds. 
The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  are 
furnished  with  dark  green  slightly  spiny  leaves. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  but  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  in  this  country  can  be  increased 
by  division. 

Hemerocai.lis  fulva  flore  pleno. — The  double 
form  of  the  orange  Day  Lily  is  a  bold  flower  and 
seems  more  durable  than  the  single  one.  The 
doubling  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
corollas  within  the  normal  one  and  the  colour  may 
be  described  as  a  fulvous  or  tawny  orange.  There 
is  a  variegated  sub-variety  of  the  double  one,  and 
which  is  much  appreciated  in  some  gardens  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Japanese  name  ofH.  Kwanso  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  this  plant  in  gardens. 

PoTENTiLLA  RUPESTRis. — Although  a  British 
Plant  and  a  very  ornamental  one  this  Cinquefoil  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens.  The  plant  forms  a  leafy 
bush  about  18  in.  high,  well  furnished  with  white 
flowers  which  continue  to  be  developed  during  June 
and  July  or  longer  according  to  circumstances.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  green,  and  therefore  different 
from  the  other  British  species.  Altogether  it  is 
well  worth  cultivating  in  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Division  is  the  readiest  means  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  species. 

Eryngium  Oliverianum.— For  stature  and  size 
of  the  flower-heads,  this  approaches  nearer  to  E. 
alpinum  than  most  of  the  cultivated  species.  It 
differs  from  the  latter,  however,  by  its.  much  more 
divided  leaves,  fewer  and  less  divided  bracts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  heads.  The  latter,  the  bracts  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  stems,  are  of  a  beautiful  steel  blue 
and  very  ornamental.  The  plant  grows  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  and  makes  an  excellent  border  plant.  The 
flower  heads  are  cylindrical. 

Eryngium  amethystinum.— The  heads  of  this 
species  are  small,  globular,  and  deep  blue ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  bright  steel  blue  bracts,  which  are 
much  longer  than  the  heads  themselves.  The  lower 
leaves  are  deeply  pinnatisect,  or  cut  to  the  midrib 
into  numerous  segments.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  is  more  often  talked  of  than  seen  in 
gardens,  the  previously  named  one  being  often 
substituted  for  it.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
the  careful  division  of  large  plants,  but  better  by 
seeds. 


Campanula  excisa. — All  parts  of  this  plant  are 
very  slender,  including  the  stems,  w’hich  are  only 
3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  linear. 
The  flowers  are  borne  singly,  but  this  is  balanced 
by  the  great  number  of  stems  rising  from  a  plant ; 
they  are  deep  blue,  bell-shaped,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  C.  pusilla,  but  longer,  and  notable  for  the 
round,  open  sinus  between  every  two  lobes  of  the 
corolla. 

Stachys  Betonica  alba. — This  variety  occurs, 
though  rarely,  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  so  distinct  that 
it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  gardens,  where  a  large 
purple  form  is  already  grown.  Though  not  so  large 
as  Stachys  grandiflora,  the  species,  otherwise,  has 
many  features  to  recommend  it,  and  a  white  Stachys 
would  be  a  novelty  in  gardens. 

- - 

ALNARP. 

The  “  Kew  ”  of  Sweden. 

Just  across  the  Sound,  opposite  Copenhagen,  in  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  Sweden,  lies 
Alnarp,  the  largest  of  the  agricultural  Institutes  of 
that  interesting  country.  To  gardeners  it  is  of 


Mr.  F.  Ulriksen. 


interest  partly,  because  of  the  renowned  horticultural 
school  of  the  place,  and  partly  because  of  its  great 
variety  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  Swedish  fruit  culture  and 
pomology,  where  experiments  are  made  yearly  with 
new,  desirable,  foreign  fruits. 

The  horticultural  school  was  commenced  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  and  has  been  thorough  and  efficient 
in  its  work ;  many  of  the  foremost  gardeners  of 
Sweden  having  been  students  there.  To  gain 
admission  to  the  school  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
elementary  education  and  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  ordinary  gardening.  The  course  lasts  two  years 
and  comprises  a  wide  range  of  subjects ;  such  as 
pomology,  dendrology,  greenhouse  management, 
landscape  gardening,  propagation  and  indeed  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  profession  practically  as  well  as 
botany,  geology,  chemistry  and  physics,  ento¬ 
mology,  drawing,  surveying  and  levelling,  trigonome. 
try  and  arithmetics ;  book-keeping,  the  Swedish 
language,  &c.  The  students  partake  of  the  daily 
work,  but  have  "feries”  at  Christmas  and,  during 
the  three  months  immediately  before  tentamen  and 
examen  they  are  absolutely  free  to  pursue  theoretical 
studies.  Thus  a  young  gardener  can  obtain  a  very 
satisfactory  general  education  at  the  institution  be¬ 
sides  the  more  particular  study  of  Horticulture. 

The  director  of  the  horticultural  department,  Mr.  F. 
Ulriksen  is  a  thorough,  learned  and  practical  man, 
who  has  done  much  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
place.  He  has  introduced  many  of  the  finest  trees 
and  plants,  worked  and  experimented  in  all  branches 
to  the  very  material  benefit  of  Swedish  gardening. 


He  is  also  teacher  of  horticulture  in  the  agricultural 
department. 

The  park,  comprising  about  forty  acres  is  well  laid 
out,  has  slightly  undulating  grounds,  small  ponds  for 
water  plants,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  rockery  with 
a  number  of  interesting  alpines,  native  orchids  and 
a  great  variety  of  the  smaller  coniferae.  It  contains  a 
number  of  American  and  oriental  Coniferae  and  fine 
specimens  of  very  rare  spruces  and  firs  may  be  seen 
in  the  extensive  Pinetum.  Abies  nobilis  is  well  re¬ 
presented,  is  perfectly  hardy  and  some  specimens 
are  now  fruiting.  A.  concolor  and  A.  pungens  are 
also  hardy  and  do  well.  Among  other  rare  spruces 
of  which  fine  and  promising  specimens  can  be  seen 
some  over  50  ft.  in  height,  are  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii, 
AbiesNordmanniana,  A.  pinsapo,  A.  cephalonica  and 
its  varieties,  Appollonis  and  Amalia-Reginae,  A. 
orientalis,  A.  sitkaensis,  a  glaucous  variety,  and  a 
very  picturesque  variety  of  the  common  spruce.  A. 
excelsa  Nathorstii  with  long  semi-pendulous 
branches. 

Pines  are  almost  as  well  represented,  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  American  and  Oriental  origin  can  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  Of  the  lesser  Coniferae,  Thuyas, 
Thujopsis,  Chamacyparis,  and  others  are  well 
represented.  Cedrus  Deodora  did  extremely  well  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  was  killed  by  an  exception¬ 
ally  severe  winter,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Sequoa 
gigantea  shared  the  same  fate. 

American  Oaks,  a  most  complete  collection,  have 
received  a  considerable  space,  and  are  doing  well, 
presenting  a  very  beautiful  aspect  during  the 
autumn  by  their  various  coloured  leaves.  The 
Caryas  have  also  been  specially  favoured,  and  have 
proved  to  be  completely  hardy.  Of  Rosaceae  there 
is  a  very  fine  and  complete  collection,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  comprises  all  the  known 
species  Crataegus,  Pyrus,  Sorbus,  Amelanchier, 
Cotoneaster,  Prunus,  etc.,  of  course  with  a  few 
necessary  exceptions.  There  is  an  old  botanic 
garden  which  is  fast  becoming  interesting  through 
its  fine  trees  of  all  kinds.  Native  trees,  Oaks, 
Lindens,  Elms,  Maples,  Birches,  etc.,  are  represented 
by  gigantic  trees. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  park  is  the  large 
plantation  of  white  Mulberry  trees,  the  foundation 
of  the  experiments  in  silk  culture  now  being  tried 
there. 

The  garden,  orchard  and  nursery  together  contains 
about  thirty  acres.  Here  are  very  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  other 
hardy  fruits,  as  also  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  nursery  is  not  large  but  complete,  and  thousands 
of  trees  are  distributed  yearly  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  province  free  of  cost. 

The  amount  of  glass  is  not  large.  There  is  one 
fine  Grapery,  one  Peach-house,  orchard-house, 
greenhouse  and  stove,  besides  a  large  number  of  pits 
and  frames  for  forcing,  etc.,  sufficient  to  give  the 
students  good  practical  experience  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  work  under  glass. 

Experiments  with  American  Ericaceae  have  lately 
been  tried  and  have  so  far  proved  successful.  Not 
only  the  more  robust  Vacciniums  do  well,  but  even 
the  more  tender  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  seem 
to  stand  the  winters  well. 

The  soil  used  is  common  black  peat,  and  the 
position  is  a  partly  shaded  one,  affording  some 
natural  protection  during  winter.  Roses  do 
extremely  w’ell,  and  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world 
do  the  flowers  develop  better  than  in  this  northern 
country.  Flowers  of  immense  size  and  perfect  form 
in  rich  profusion  adorn  the  great  collection  in  the 
“  Rosarium.” — N .  Jonsson-Rose. 

- •§—, - 

PROPAGATION  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

A  seasonable  hint  upon  this  is  often  beneficial. 
Just  at  present  our  plants  are  in  their  chief  beauty, 
and  will  remain  so  for  some  considerable  time.  As 
the  season  advances  so  does  the  succulency  of  their 
growth.  We  seldom  like  to  cut  away  growth  of 
zonal  pelargoniums,  petunias,  verbenas,  &c.,  while 
in  full  growth ;  but  if  we  delay  we  not  only  run 
considerable  risk  of  complete  failure  from  the  ripen¬ 
ing  effects  of  an  early  autumn  frost,  but  the  wood 
goes  beyond  the  most  favourable  stage  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  There  is  yet  another  gain.  We  can  remove  a 
few  at  a  time  and  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  beds. 
Many  subjects  will  root  freely  out  of  doors  now,  but 
if  delayed  will  need  the  help  of  glass  at  a  time  when 
the  best  positions  are  urgently  wanted  for  other 
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purposes.  Once  rooted  in  store  pots  or  boxes,  and 
they  can  st^nd  upon  shelves  well  away  from  other 
plants.  Echeverias  may  have  their  offsets  removed 
and  stored  in  a  similar  manner  ;  in  fact,  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  bedding  subjects  the  primary 
stocks  of  which  for  1895  should  be  taken  during  the 
present  month. 


Turning  to  the  herbaceous  border,  we  find  Pansies, 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  many  more  which  will 
well  repay  for  a  little  early  propagation.  In  case  of 
the  former,  do  not  choose  succulent  cuttings,  but 
lift  the  growth  and  select  those  thin  pieces  already 
bearing  a  few  roots.  Autumn  struck  Pansies  give 
grand  results  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer.  Cut 
down  the  Delphiniums  and  propagate  the  young 
suckers,  or  else  encourage  them  to  flower  late  in 
autumn. — P. 


MORE  ABOUT  PEAS. 

In  a  recent  issue  (p.  742)  we  gave  some  particulars 
of  a  Pea  trial  in  the  private  garden  at  Buxted  Park, 
and  since  then  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
over  a  very  large  collection  in  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons’ 
new  trial  ground  near  Kelvedon,  Essex.  Singularly 
interesting  places  are  the  trial  grounds  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  seed  houses  at  all  times,  and  the  new  one  at 
Kelvedon,  need  we  say,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
though  only  commenced  about  two  years  ago,  and 
now  getting  into  good  working  order.  The  new 
ground  at  Fearing  is  some  eight  acres  in  extent,  lies 
high  for  the  district,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south.  The  soil  is  a  good,  strong  loam,  on  a  gravelly 
sub  soil,  and  the  situation  is  practically  in  the 
centre  of  perhaps  the  most  important  seed  growing 
district  in  the  country,  a  circumstance  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  immense  fund  of  interest  which 
visitors  on  business  thoughts  intent  find  in  such  a 
place.  The  field,  which  is  open  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow,  is  used  solely  as  a  trial  ground  for  flower, 
vegetable,  and  agricultural  seeds,  and  with  literally 
hundreds  ot  trials  of  all  kinds  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  conducted  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  prevention  of  errors,  at  once  provides  the  firm 
with  a  book  of  knowledge,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  immense 
business.  As  showing  the  vast  amount  of  care  that 
is  taken  to  keep  stocks  true  and  to  prevent  anj  thing 
of  the  nature  of  imposition,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  here  are  grown  samples  of  every  parcel  of 
seeds  that  the  firm  buys  and  sells,  and  here  all  new 
introductions  are  tried  and  proved.  In  the  case  of 
agricultural  seeds,  similar  trials  are  also  conducted 
in  other  districts,  and  all  this,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  takes  place  after  each  sample  has  been  tested 
elsewhere  to  discover  the  amount  of  freedom  from 
foreign  substances,  and  the  germinating  power  of 
the  seeds. 

The  Peas  grown  for  trial  this  year  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  varieties  and  some  hundreds  of 
samples  representing  the  various  stocks  grown  for 
the  firm  by  wholesale  growers,  and  were  all  sown  on 
or  about  the  same  date,  March  20th.  All  the 
varieties  of  which  the  characteristics  are  known 


are  classified  according  to  type  in  a  m'^thodical  and 
extremely  convenient  manner  fo*  facilitating  com¬ 
parison.  Each  row  bears  a  number,  and  the  trial 
book  records  the  date  of  sowing,  flowering,  slatting, 
and  when  ready  for  use,  with  a  record  of  any 
peculiarities  or  characteristics  that  it  is  important 
for  the  seedsman  to  know.  Thus  the  first  break 


noticed  comprised  the  early  round  white  seeded 
varieties,  of  which  Improved  Sangsters,  First  and 
Best,  and  Lightning  may  be  taken  to  be  the  leading 
types.  They  grow  from  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
earliness  is  their  principal  characteristic,  though  in 
this  respect  they  are  being  hardly  run  now  by  the 
early  and  better  flavoured  wrinkled  Marrows  that 
have  been  introduced  during  tbe  last  few  years. 
Next  came  a  section  of  the  old  Sangsters  No.  i,  a 
cheap  Pea  for  field  culture,  growing  5  ft.  high  at 
least,  and  now  more  extensively  grown  for  the 
French  than  for  the  English  market.  It  bears  many 
varietal  names  or  synonyms,  but  is  best  known 
under  the  name  given,  or  that  of  Daniel  O’Rourke. 

William  the  First,  a  green,  indented,  round  Pea, 
which  came  next  in  order,  is  still  largely  grown,  but 
seems  to  have  been  badly  treated  in  having  its  name 
associated  with  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  at  various 
times.  The  true  stock  as  seen  here,  and  Laxton’s 


Early  William,  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  blue  round,  with  a  dark 
green  pod,  is  largely  grown  as  a  market  field  Pea, 
but  is  a  week  later  than  William  the  First.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  trial  the  earliest  variety  of  this  section  is 
Harrison’s  Glory,  also  known  as  Earliest  of  All,  and 


Alaska.  It  is  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  any  of  the 
others  for  field  culture,  and  is  really  an  improved 
form  or  selection  of  the  old  Kentish  fnvicta.  The 
old  Beck’s  Gem.  and  the  improved  slock  known  as 
Tom  Thumb,  is  still  largely  grown  on  account  of  its 
dwarfness,  which  enables  it  to  be  sown  between 
other  crops.  Blue  Peter  is  a  blue  seeded  form  of 
the  same  variety. 

In  the  blue  seeded  section.  First  Crop,  about  2ft. 
high,  is  a  very  old  sort,  and  one  of  the  largest 
podded  of  the  first  earlies,  and  ought  to  be  more 
grown  for  field  culture.  Another  good  field  Pea  is 
Pride  of  the  Market,  a  round  seeded  form  of  the 
Stratagem  type.  A  variety  still  largely  grown  for 
the  French  market,  but  seldom  seen  in  our  seed 
lists  now  is  the  old  Bishop’s  Longpod.  It  is  really, 
however,  a  very  short  podded  variety,  growing  3ft. 
high,  rather  late,  but  a  heavy  cropper,  and  exten¬ 
sively  grown  by  the  French  for  canning.  Bedman’s 
Imperial  is  of  the  Harrison’s  Glory  type,  but  a  little 
later,  and  grown  principally  for  winter  boiling. 

Laxton’s  Fillbasket,  a  curved  podded  variety,  and 
a  good  one  in  its  day,  is  superseded  by  Veitch’s 
Gladiator,  a  much  better  Pea  of  the  same  type, 
having  finer  pods  and  being  more  fixed  in  character. 
The  old  Princess  Royal,  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Mac¬ 
lean’s  seedlings,  a  large,  round,  smooth  white,  3ft. 
high  still  maintains  its  character  for  productiveness  ; 
while  Laxton’s  Supreme  would  seem  to  be  superseded 
by  Telegraph  for  market  growing  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  Cook’s  Favourite  or  Hundredfold  is  being 
passed  in  demand  by  Prizetaker  on  Leicester  Defi¬ 
ance,  which  is  a  little  earlier.  Laxton’s  Ameer  is  a 
good  first  early,  somewhat  of  the  Supreme  type  but  a 
little  dwarfer.  Telegraph  is  represented  by  a  large 
section,  there  being  a  heavy  demand  for  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  tendency  to  run  out  into  the  light 
coloured  podded  form.  Goliath,  a  new  one  of  last 
year,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  is 
very  productive  and  good.  It  has  straight,  pointed 
and  pale  green  pods,  and  large  round  blue  seed,  and 
seems  to  have  been  well  fixed.  The  old  Dickson’s 
Favourite  still  holds  its  own  for  field  culture,  and 
when  true,  as  seen  here,  is  free  from  the  square 
ended  pods  of  the  old  Emperor  type  sometimes  seen 
among  it.  A  French  stock  of  the  same  Pea  is  not 
sold  much  here,  but  is  largely  grown  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours  for  canning.  Laxton’s  Prolific,  and  Lye’s 
F'avourite,  have  all  the  characteristics  of  Dickson’s 
Favourite,  with  the  advantage  of  being  larger 
podded.  The  latest  of  the  early  rounds  is  the 
Victoria  Marrow  which  has  the  largest  seeds  of  the 
section. 

In  the  dwarf,  early,  wrinkled  section,  William 


Hurst  is  still  supreme,  and  needs  no  recommendation 
now.  Chelsea  Gem,  also  a  fine  Pea,  is  a  white 
seeded  form  of  the  same  variety.  English  Wonder, 
an  American  introduction,  is  here  a  week  to  ten 
days  later  than  William  Hurst,  and  not  one  whit 
better.  American  Wonder  is  a  good  leading  sort 
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still,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  dwarfer  form  of 
Maclean’s  Little  Gem  or  Premier  Gem.  Bliss’ 
Abundance  (American)  is  a  heavy  cropping  Pea 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  of  the  Advancer  type;  and 
Horsford's  Market  Gardener,  in  the  same  section,  is 
an  improved  Advancer.  Sharpe’s  Queen  is  a  grand 
Pea  of  the  Stratagem  type.  As  regards  earliness, 
Exonian  and  Maclean’s  Dr.  Hogg  came  in  together, 
and  are  the  earliest  of  the  green  wrinkled  section,  being 
two  days  in  advance  of  any  of  the  others.  Gradus, 
larger  podded  and  of  better  quality,  is  very  close 
behind,  and  promises  to  become  a  warm  favourite. 

Yorkshire  Hero  is  still  grown  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  a  field  Pea,  and  Robert  Fenn  is  a  larger 
podded  form  of  the  same  sort  and  an  abundant 
cropper.  The  old  Yorkshire  Gem,  the  largest  Pea 
of  the  section  and  a  grand  field  Pea,  would  seem  to 
have  been  revived  in  the  stock  sent  out  as  Sensation 
some  two  years  ago.  Veitch’s  Perfection,  true,  is 
still  a  favourite  with  a  great  many  for  late  picking, 
and  John  Bull,  of  the  same  type,  is  also  a  good  Pea  ; 
but,  both  for  quality  and  cropping,  fine  colour  and 
lateness,  Autocrat  is  a  decided  beat  on  both  of  them. 
Here  it  can  be  picked  from  the  last  of  all.  St. 
Duthus,  a  variety  raised  in  Scotland,  is  a  fine  Pea 
in  the  same  section ;  while  Walker’s  Perpetual 
Bearer  was  a  sight  for  the  mass  of  pods  it  bore.  It 
is  most  appropriately  named.  The  old  Prince  of 
Wales  is  still  in  extensive  demand  for  market  work. 
Culverwell’s  Giant  Autumn  Marrow  is  an  improved 
Telephone,  and  Eckford’s  Epicure  appears  to  be  the 
same  thing.  Duke  of  Albany  well  holds  its  own  as 
an  exhibition  Pea,  of  which  Eckford’s  Ambassador 
looks  like  a  later  form.  The  old  Champion  of 
England,  once  so  great  a  favourite,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  degenerate,  which  is 
characteristic  of  some  varieties  more  than  other,  for 
its  pods  in  the  process  of  time  have  sadly  dwindled 
in  size.  It  has,  however,  we  believe,  been  re¬ 
selected  to  the  original  type,  and  is  not  likely  to  die 
out  yet  awhile.  Celebrity  and  Roger  Cutler,  of  later 
introductions,  are  fine,  large  podded,  white  wrinkled 
varieties,  the  former  with  pointed  and  the  latter 
with  square  ended  pods.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  still  an 
A  I  quality  late  Pea.  and  requires  no  commendation. 
Laxton’s  Critic  is  of  the  same  type,  but  a  little 
earlier.  Tall  Green  Mammoth,  Sander's  Marrow, 
or  King  of  the  Marrows,  has  much  larger  Peas  than 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  is  quite  equal  in  flavour.  A  fine 
old  Pea,  and  the  tallest  of  all,  is  the  British  Queen, 
and  a  row  of  Conundrum  close  by  appears  to  be  an 
ordinary  stock  of  the  same  variety.  We  have,  of 
course,  not  referred  to  all  the  sorts  grown,  which 
the  exigences  of  space  forbid,  but  have  said  enough, 
we  think,  to  show  what  a  fund  of  interest  there  is  in 
such  trials,  and  what  an  important  bearing  they  have 
on  the  welfare  of  gardening. 

MORINA  LONGIFOLIA. 

This  Himalayan  plant  was  originally  introduced  in 
1839,  and  has  proved  very  easy  to  grow  in  some 
gardens,  while  in  other  cases  the  results  obtained 
with  it  have  been  very  indifferent.  The  reason  for 
it  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  soil 
rather  than  in  climate,  although  that  may  be 
adduced  as  a  second  factor  in  the  case.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  fact  that  good  examples 
of  the  plant  may  be  seen  in  both  northern  and 
southern  gardens.  We  noted  a  fine  specimen  the 
other  day  in  the  garden  of  W.  Stopher,  Esq., 
Bellaggio,  Surrey,  and  which  was  about  3  ft.  high, 
flowering  finely  and  healthy  in  all  respects.  The 
spiny  nature  of  the  leaves  and  bracts  has  induced 
many  to  look  upon  the  plant  as  a  Thistle,  although 
it  really  belongs  to  the  Teazel  family.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  succession  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  are  white  on  first  expansion,  but  soon 
change  to  pink,  then  rose,  and  finally  to  crimson, 
when  on  the  point  of  falling.  The  different  stages 
may  be  seen  mixed  upon  the  same  flower  stem.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  very  different 
from  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  being  also  very 
effective  every  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
should  contain  it.  The  fine  plant  just  mentioned 
is  growing  in  good  substantial  loam  of  an  adhesive 
kind,  and  though  growing  in  a  border  amongst 
shrubs  and  other  tall  growing  plants  it  enjoys  good 
exposure  to  light  and  plenty  of  surface  drainage  at 
least  because  situated  upon  a  slope. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  received  awards 
according  to  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th  ult. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Bertolonia  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition  de  Gand. 
— The  leaves  in  this  case  are  olive,  with  fine,  broad, 
rosy  bands  and  some  spots  of  the  same  hue  which 
is  the  predominant  one  of  the  foliage.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 

Bertolonia  Comtesse  de  Kerchove  de  Denter- 
GHEM. — There  are  five  to  seven  gray  bands,  and  a 
network  of  gray  or  pink,  with  a  few  spots  on  the 
olive  leaves  of  this  variety,  but  the  gray  hue  is  the 
most  predominant.  Exhibited  by  M.  Van  Houtte. 

Bertolonia  Margaritacea. — The  leaves  in  this 
instance  are  elliptic  olive-green,  and  five-nerved,  with 
four  lines  of  white  spots,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib.  The  ground  colour  is  the  most  prevalent 
and  serves  to  show  off  the  spots.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 

Caladium  Chelsea  Gem. — The  small,  sagittate 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  apparently  always  small, 
dwarf  and  pretty.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  red 
with  the  principal  nerves  much  darker.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Duke  of  York.— This,  and  perhaps 
some  other  varieties  were  raised  from  Candidum 
and  Lillie  Burke.  The  sagittate  leaves  are  almost 
of  a  uniform,  soft  salmon  red  or  rose  colour,  with 
deep  red  nerves.  Award  of  Merit  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  F.  W.  Moore. — The  leaves  are  much 
broader  in  this  case  but  moderate  in  size,  and 
roundly  cordate  or  sagittate,  suddenly  pointed  and 
of  a  soft  metallic  red,  with  a  glossy  lustre.  There 
is  a  shallow  depression  or  cavity  near  the  base. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

Caladium  Duchess  of  York. — In  size  and  form 
this  comes  verj-  close  to  Duke  of  York,  but  is 
much  paler  and  of  a  soft  rosy  red  with  carmine  red 
ribs.  It  is  altogether  neat  and  attractive.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Paquer. — The  large  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  white  or  gray,  variously  splashed  or 
variegated  with  bronze  and  green,  while  the  principal 
ribs  are  of  a  deep  red.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  bold 
and  distinct  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Caladium  Triomphe  de  Comte. — Here  again  the 
leaves  are  of  large  size  but  of  a  beautiful  rosy-red, 
with  deeper  veins,  green  edges,  and  more  or  less 
netted  with  green.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Caladium  Itapoca  — In  this  case  the  leaves  are 
of  a  dark,  metallic-red,  with  purple  ribs  and  green 
edges.  If  anything  the  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  above  two.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Canna  Colibri. — The  larger  segments  of  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  yellow  with  a  slender  red 
midrib  ;  the  small  lower  one  is  crimson  at  the  base, 
and  a  small  central  one  is  wholly  of  that  colour. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons. 

Plumeria  alba. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
large,  oblong,  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  terminal  clusters  and  are  large,  of  consider¬ 
able  thickness  or  texture  and  white  with  a  yellow 
throat.  Like  those  of  several  other  species  they 
are  deliciously  fragrant.  The  plant  requires  a  stove 
temperature.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin. 

Selaginella  Lyalli. — The  stems  of  this  Sela- 
ginella  are  unbranched  at  the  base,  but  suddenly 
branching  at  the  top  into  a  triangular,  bipinute  one¬ 
sided  mass.  The  small  leaves  are  firm  in  texture 
and  of  a  dark  shining  green.  It  grows  from  lain, 
to  i8in.  high  as  a  rule,  and  is  highly  ornamental. 
The  correct  name  of  it  should  be  S.  laevigata 
Lyallii ;  but  the  type  and  the  varieties  are  natives 
of  Madagascar.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton. 

Selaginella  viridangula. — This  bold  habited 
species  grows  i2in.  to  i8in.  high,  and  has  massive 
much  ramified  branches  closely  covered  with  leaves 


of  a  bright  green.  In  its  native  country,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  attains  a  height  of 
3ft.  to  4ft.,  and  is  very  handsome.  The  frinting 
spikes  are  square,  very  slender,  and  lin.  t0  2in.  long. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

SoNERiLLA  Souvenir  de  Madame  Van  Houtte. 
— The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  broad  oval,  with  a 
cordate  base,  and  densely  spotted  with  small,  ox'al 
or  circular  silvery  markings.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Sonerilla  Francois  Marchand. — In  this  case 
the  oval  oblong,  hairy  leaves  are  dark  olive,  blotched 
all  over  with  oval  and  circular  silvery  spots.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Sonerilla  Duchess  of  Brabant. —The  ovate 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  silvery,  with  deep,  olive 
markings  and  netting.  The  silvery  or  pearly  hue  is 
the  most  predominant.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 

Sonerilla  Madame  Van  Langenhane. — This  is 
a  dark  variety,  being  deep  olive  green,  finely  dotted 
with  grey  all  over.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

Florist’s  Flowers. 

Begonia  Lady  Tyler. — This  tuberous  variety  is 
of  the  Hollyhock  type,  with  huge,  double  flowers, 
wavy,  brilliant  scarlet  petals,  the  outer,  or  guard 
petals  of  which  are  red.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Beauty  of  Eynsford. — The  flowers  of 
this  tuberous  sort  are  double,  of  great  size  and 
primrose  yellow  with  very  wavy  or  gophered  petals. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  with  broad  leaves.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley. 

Carnation  Eudoxia. — The  large  rose  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  beautiful  in  form,  and  will  doubtless 
be  appreciated  for  border  work.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mrs.  'Whitbourn. 

Carnation  The  Burn. — Soft  colours  are  always 
popular,  especially  for  cut  flowers.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  suitable  for  border  work,  and  is  of 
a  pleasing  pink  hue.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Whitbourn. 

Carnation  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor. — The 
flowers  of  this  border  variety  are  of  a  uniform,  soft 
and  clear  pink.  The  petals  are  moderate  in  number 
and  do  not  burst  the  calyx.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Dranefield,  Bulworth. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro. — The  broad, 
smooth,  and  pure  white  petals  of  this  variety  are 
very  choice  and  charming ;  they  are  not  too 
numerous  and  do  not  split  the  calyx,  but  are  suffici¬ 
ent  to  make  tffe  flower  perfectly  full.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent. 

Carnation  Cantab. — As  a  border  Carnation,  this  is 
one  in  the  right  direction.  The  flowers  are  large, 
dark  scarlet,  and  deliciously  scented.  It  has  some¬ 
times,  and  rightly  been  termed  the  scarlet  clove,  on 
account  of  its  colour  and  fragrance.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  can  be  planted  out  all  the  winter.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Gifford,  Montague 
Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Carnation  Jim  Smyth. — Border  Carnations  are 
the  most  popular  at  the  present  day,  namely  those 
that  can  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  after  the  soil 
has  been  prepared  in  autumn,  and  left  there  to  take 
care  of  themselves  till  it  is  necessary  to  layer  them 
the  following  summer.  Of  course  the  flower  stems 
will  require  staking  to  prevent  them  from  being 
broken  down.  The  variety  under  notice  can  be  so 
grown.  The  flowers  are  large,  perfectly  double,  and 
of  a  rich  scarlet-red  colour,  and  although  lacking 
the  refinement  of  the  florist's  flower,  yet  they  are 
very  abundantly  and  easily  produced.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Gold¬ 
smith  .Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

PicoTEE  Ladas. — In  this  we  have  a  variety  with 
a  pale-yellow  ground,  and  a  bright  rose  margin.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  size.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mrs.  Whitbourn  (gardener  Mr.  J. 
Douglas),  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

PicoTEE  President  Carnot.— The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  large,  beautiful  in  form,  and  yellow, 
striped  with  red.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Wffiitbourne. 
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Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl. — For  description  of  this 
beautiful  Fuchsia  see  p.  759.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei  J.  H.  Krelage. — The 
flowers  of  this  type  are  large,  with  widely-expanded 
segments,  the  outer  of  which  are  crimson  scarlet, 
with  a  white  midrib.  The  upper  one  of  the  inner 
series  is  rose,  and  the  two  lateral  are  crimson  at  the 
base,  surrounded  with  white  and  scarlet  at  the  tip. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  c& 
Co.,  Colchester. 

Rose  Madame  Pierre  Cochet. — The  flowers  of 
this  Tea  Rose  are  small,  conical,  beautiful  in  shape 
and  charming  in  colour,  which  is  orange-apricot,  with 
the  outer  petals  tinted  with  red.  They  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  the  foliage  is  dark  green.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Viola  Iona.- — In  this  we  have  rather  a  distinct 
break  amongst  the  parti- coloured  bedding  Violas. 
The  upper  petals  are  pale-blue  or  lavender  ;  but  the 
three  lower  ones  are  dark  violet,  almost  black,  with 
a  large  wedge,  or  V-shaped  lavender  blotch,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  outer  edge  inwards.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

Hardy  Plants,  etc. 

Calochortus  Plummerae.- — The  flowers  of  this 
Mariposa  Lily  are  of  large  size  and  of  a  soft  purple 
or  blue-purple  and  heavily  bearded  with  long 
yellow  hairs  on  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  segments. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Brier  Diana  Vernon. — The 
Flowers  of  this  variety  are  semi-double,  and  deep 
rose,  consisting  of  numerous  narrower  petals  than 
in  the  wild  type.  The  cluster  of  filaments  in  the 
centre  are  crimson  and  the  anthers  yellow.  Like 
the  wild  Sweet  Brier,  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 
are  strongly  fragrant.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Lord  Penzance,  Godaiming. 

Retinospora  squarrosa  sulphurea. — The  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  this  variety  are  pale  sulphur- 
yellow,  toning  down  the  ordinary  glaucous  hue  con¬ 
siderably.  It  will  be  valuable  in  a  collection  for  the 
sake  of  contrast.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Tigridia  grandifloria  liliacea. — In  this  variety 
we  have  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  type.  The 
upper  half  of  the  outer  segments,  is  of  a  uniform, 
deep  rosy  purple,  while  the  lower  half  is  white, 
spotted  with  crimson.  The  inner  segments  are 
smaller,  and  white  blotched  with  purple  upwards, 
and  with  black  below  that.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 

Pea  Veitch’s  Maincrop. 

The  pods  of  this  variety  are  3  in.  to  5  in.  long, 
slightly  curved,  well  filled,  and  of  a  dark  glaucous 
green.  The  peas  themselves  are  large,  sweet,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (gardener  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  Syon 
House,  Brentford. 

Strawberry  Laxton’s  Latest  of  All. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  and  conical 
or  three-angled,  or  sometimes  slightly  compressed. 
They  are  pale-red,  and  set  all  over  with  prominent 
yellow  achenes,  popularly  termed  seeds.  The  flesh 
is  neither  very  highly-coloured  nor  flavoured,  but 
different  soils  and  seasons  may  alter  this  consider¬ 
ably  and  possibly  favourably.  The  late  period  at 
which  it  ripens  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations. 
First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

- ^ - 

OWN  ROOT  ROSES. 

Like  all  things  that  have  such  ardent  advocates  for 
and  against,  there  is  a  little  reason  upon  both  sides. 
In  plant  culture  we  find  few  better  examples  of  this 
than  in  the  subject  of  Roses  upon  their  own  roots 
or  those  of  some  foster  stock.  Although  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  grower  of  own  root  Roses  who 
is  successful  upon  the  exhibition  board,  there  are 
some  few  who  certainly  get  excellent  results  from 
Roses  cultivated  in  this  form.  It  is  a  question  of 
soil  and  variety.  Shall  we  also  say  of  stock  and 
common  sense  ? 

To  attempt  cultivating  Margaret  Boudet, 
Cleopatra,  Xavier  Olibo,  or  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
upon  their  own  roots,  is  utter  folly.  These  grand 
Roses — winners  of  silver  medals  as  the  best  in  the 
most  extensive  Rose  shows  of  this  year — are  much 


too  weakly  in  growth  to  do  themselves  justice  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  foster  roots  possessing  more  vigour. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  because  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  two  systems  that  we  pen  this  note, 
as  to  call  attention  to  the  present  as  being  a  most 
suitable  time  for  the  rooting  of  Rose  cuttings. 

Choose  the  partly-ripened  growth  of  any  free  or 
vigorous  grower,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  about  4  in¬ 
to  6  in.,  and  insert  firmly  in  sandy  soil.  Water 
well,  stand  in  a  partially  shaded  spot,  and  keep  close 
for  a  time,  say  three  weeks.  You  may  propagate 
from  plants  which  have  grown  indoors  or  out,  pro¬ 
viding  the  wood  is  in  that  condition  described  as 
three  parts  ripe.  Some  root  them  in  the  open 
borders,  but  this  is  much  less  certain  and  needs 
rather  more  wood.  The  sole  reason  why  amateurs 
prefer  own  root  Roses  to  those  worked  upon  a  stock 
is  in  the  doubt  existing  in  their  minds  regarding 
suckers.  We  have  known  the  stout  and  healthy 
suckers  of  Rose  growth  to  be  removed  time  after 
time  and  the  plant  condemned  as  a  poor  grower.  A 
few  days  back,  while  waiting  for  a  train,  a  porter 
was  busily  engaged  in  staking  and  securing  some  of 
the  best  plants  of  Manetti  we  have  ever  seen. 
"  Can’t  think  what’s  the  matter  with  this  Rose,  sir,” 
said  he,  “  ’tain’t  what  it  used  to  be.”  No  wonder  ; 
not  a  scrap  of  the  Rose  existed.  Now  here  was  a 
case  of  ignorance,  for  a  second  plant  which  was 
shown  us  as  being  a  cutting  from  the  first  was  the 
variety  Dupuy  Jamain,  a  good  grower  upon  its  own 
roots  and  also  upon  all  of  the  stocks  used  for  Roses. 
Our  friend  had  simply  failed  to  recognise  between 
the  suckers  of  the  Rose  and  stock  or  the  plant 
had  been  badly  worked,  which,  it  was  then 
impossible  to  decide.  In  a  light  soil  own  root 
Roses  of  free  growers  will  prosper,  but  not  in  a  close 
or  heavy  compost.  Providing  we  use  a  suitable 
stock  for  the  soil  and  variety,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
aid  of  foster  roots  are  highly  beneficial.  However, 
now  is  the  time  to  strike  Roses  if  you  wish  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  that  form. — A.  P. 


ON  GATHERING  AND 

STORING  PEARS. 

To  state  the  exact  time  at  which  any  particular 
variety  of  Pear  should  be  gathered  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  because  soils,  aspect,  and 
seasons  all  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  time  at 
which  they  arrive  at  that  condition  of  maturity 
which  they  ought  to  be  in  when  gathered,  and 
which  will  often  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time  an 
observant  eye  will,  with  experience,  enable  the  grower 
to  be  near  enough  to  ensure  success.  A  good  rule 
is  to  watch  for  the  first  fruits  to  change  colour,  and 
fall  off,  and  then  to  examine  those  which  are  still 
green  and  which  will  generally  be  found  to  part 
readily  from  the  tree  by  lifting  the  fruit.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  cut  a  fruit  through  and  if  the  pips 
are  changing  colour  the  fruit  is  nearing  that  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  may  be  gathered. 

There  is  no  more  certain  method  of  determining 
the  time  than  the  free  parting  of  the  fruit  from  the 
spur.  If  it  adheres  so  that  the  stem  breaks  in  the 
attempt  to  gather  it,  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  picking.  In  the  gathering  of  Pears 
great  care  is  needful,  as  they  will  not  bear  the  rough 
handling  which  Apples  will  stand  without  going  rapidly 
to  decay.  However  much  harder  the  texture  of  a  Pear 
may  be  than  many  Apples,  if  bruised  in  the  least 
they  decay  more  rapidly,  so  that  on  this  account  it 
is  most  necessary  to  pick  and  lay  carefully  into 
baskets.  In  reference  to  storing  them  away,  we  may 
remark  that  the  too  common  practice  of  placing 
them  in  layers  on  shelves  in  an  airy  fruit  room  is 
certainly  not  the  best  method  of  keeping  them, 
because  in  such  positions  many  of  the  fruit  either 
shrivel  or  decay,  and  this  oftentimes  causes  the  loss 
of  some  that  prove,  under  better  conditions,  the  best 
late-keeping  sorts  we  have. 

If  required  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  as  long 
as  possible,  a  cool  room  or  even  a  cellar  is  better 
than  the  general  run  of  so-called  fruit  rooms  for  the 
purpose,  because  the  good  qualities  of  the  fruit  are 
better  developed  when  the  ripening  process  is  carried 
on  slowly  till  near  the  time  the  fruit  is  required  for 
use,  or  it  gives  timely  intimation  that  further  delay 
is  dangerous,  when  if  taken  into  a  warmer  room  to 
finish  off,  they  will  be  much  improved.  Some  few 
kinds  are  all  the  better  for  having  the  final  ripening 


conducted  more  slowly  than  others.  If  too  hastily 
done  they  prove  comparatively  worthless  for  dessert. 
No  fruit  after  being  gathered  requires  more  care 
than  the  Pear,  as  however  well  they  may  be  grown 
not  more  than  half  the  battle  in  connection  with 
them  is  over  at  the  time  they  are  plucked  from  the 
tree,  unless  well  managed  when  stored  away. 

Instead  of  open  shelves  place  them  in  light  boxes, 
small  barrels  or  baskets,  leaving  the  lids  off  for  a 
week  or  so  for  the  early  and  mid-season  kinds,  and 
for  the  late  ones  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
keeping  them  close.  With  some  of  the  better  fruit 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  them  in  tissue  paper,  and 
by  an  occasional  examination  the  progress  they  are 
making  is  easily  seen,  and  their  ripening  can  be 
readily  hastened,  if  desired,  by  placing  them  in  a 
warmer  atmosphere  for  a  time,  still  keeping  them 
close.  The  early  kinds,  such  as  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  which  are  often  left  to  ripen  on  the  trees, 
will  be  found  to  finish  off  better  and  be  more  luscious 
if  gathered  before  they  are  ripe  and  finished  off  after 
the  manner  we  advocate  for  the  late  varieties.  When 
left  on  the  trees  till  they  fall  from  over-ripeness 
they  are  too  often  rotten  at  the  core,  and  some  when 
so  ripened  are  coarse  and  gritty,  which,  if  handled 
in  the  way  here  indicated,  would  be  mellow  and 
buttery. — W.  B.  G. 
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August  Onions. 

This  is  the  term  which  is  often  made  use  of  when 
reference  is  made  to  those  sown  in  the  Autumn. 
In  some  districts  this  is  the  principal  or  only  crop 
of  Onions  that  can  be  grown,  on  account  of  the 
maggot  taking  them  when  young,  and  it  often 
happens  that  on  dry,  gravelly  soil  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  spring  sown  ones  established, 
therefore  recourse  is  had  to  Autum  sowing.  There 
are  now  many  kinds  in  addition  to  the  Tripoli 
varieties  that  will  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters, 
some  of  which  will  keep  sound  till  as  late  in  the  season 
as  December.  Those  of  theWhite  Spanish  type, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Sutton’s  Exhibition  and  Sutton’s  A  i 
are  all  good  kinds  for  Autumn  sowing,  therefore  a 
patch  of  each  in  addition  to  the  Tripoli  kinds  should 
be  sown.  If  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared, 
sowing  the  seed  is  not  a  great  task,  but  where, 
owing  to  want  of  space,  the  ground  has  to  be  cleared 
before  the  seed  can  be  got  in,  there  is  often  a  delay 
of  a  few  days,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  very 
important. 

We  prefer  sowing  some  time  during  the  first  week 
in  August,  not  on  a  dry  border  where  the  soil  is 
exhausted  of  all  moisture  by  the  fruit  trees,  but  on 
a  piece  of  ground  that  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  such  as  that  from  which  the  early  Carrots 
were  drawn.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  to 
ensure  strong  plants,  and  when  these  are  large 
enough  to  handle  we  prefer  transplanting  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters  instead  of  waiting  till 
spring  before  doing  so.  If  planted  the  last  week  in 
September  the  roots  have  time  to  take  a  firm  hold 
of  the  soil  before  frost  sets  in,  and  if  the  autumn  be 
mild  the  plants  will  be  thoroughly  established 
before  winter.  When  planting  is  deferred  till 
March,  the  drying  winds  of  that  month  often  so 
cripple  the  plants  that  they  are  a  long  time  in 
recovering  themselves,  and  should  dry  weather 
follow  they  do  not  make  much  progress,  being  very 
little  in  advance  of  those  sown  in  spring. 

When  lifting  the  plants  for  transplanting,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  off  the  roots,  for  though 
these  mostly  die  when  new  ones  are  formed,  they 
keep  the  plants  growing  till  the  young  ones  are 
formed.  Neither  ought  the  roots  to  be  doubled  up 
if  put  in  with  a  dibber.  We  prefer  taking  out  a 
trench  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep,  then  with  one  hand  hold 
the  plant  in  position,  while  with  the  other  the  soil 
is  put  to  the  roots  to  prevent  it  falling.  The  distance 
both  between  the  plants  and  rows  must  greatly 
depend  on  the  kind  of  bulbs  required,  we  prefer 
planting  3  in.  apart,  then  thinning  them  out  in 
spring  to  double  that  distance,  and  if  any  show  signs 
of  growing  extra  large  take  out  another  plant  on 
each  side,  in  this  way  good  bulbs  may  be  obtained 
that  mature  early. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  very  large 
bulbs  are  required,  artificial  feeding  will  have  to  be 
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resorted  to.  but  this  should  not  be  commenced  till 
the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  Aoril,  as  some¬ 
times  we  have  bid  weather  in  the  former  month 
which  would  ‘■eriously  affect  plants  unduly  fed  If 
at  the  time  of  planting  any  were  put  too  deeply  into 
the  ground,  the  soil  should  be  taken  from  them  early 
in  spring,  before  bulbs  begin  to  form,  or  they  will 
not  be  able  to  swell,  and  will,  on  that  account,  be 
thick-necked.  The  cultivation  of  the  Onion  is  simple 
enough  with  those  who  have  a  deep  retentive  rich 
loam,  but  with  those  who  have  to  deal  with  poor 
shallow,  gravelly  soil  the  case  is  quite  different,  with 
such,  much  extra  labour  is  needed  if  extra-sized  bulbs 
are  to  be  had,  for  such  ground  soon  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  therefore  requires  constant  attention  if 
the  crops  are  to  be  kept  growing. — Kitchen  Gardener . 

Bush  Marrows. 

Though  well  known  in  France,  the  Long  White  and 
Long  Green  Bush  Marrows,  so  very  distinct  in 
habit  from  the  ordinary  trailing  varieties,  have  not 
yet  come  into  such  general  use  in  our  gardens  as 
their  merits  deserve.  The  stems  do  not  run,  but  re¬ 
main  short  and  thick,  and  the  fruits  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  Marrow,  but  always  eaten 
when  short  and  very  young.  Indeed,  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  to  attend  to,  as  if  left  to  grow  to  any 
size  they  do  not  continue  cropping  so  continuously 
as  when  constantly  cut  young.  There  are  thousands 
of  gardens,  limited  in  area  where  the  ordinary  trailing 
Marrow  would  be  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  space  it  takes  up,  in  which  the  bush 
varieties,  owing  to  their  compact  growth,  would  be 
a  real  boon,  and  we  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of 
them.  The  green  or  the  white  fruited  forms  may  be 
grown  according  to  taste  ;  they  are  earlier  in  coming 
into  bearing  than  the  trailers,  and  would  seem  to  do 
best  when  planted  closely  together  in  triangular 
groups  of  three  plants,  when  they  will  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceed  a  yard  in  diameter.  The  market  growers 
plant  them  mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  green 
to  the  white  one. 

- 

ONION  CULTIVATION  IN 

EGYPT. 

The  Onion  crop  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  of  great 
importance,  and  brings  an  increasing  amount  of 
money  each  year  to  Egypt,  as  Onions  are  shipped  in 
immense  quantities  to  England,  France,  and  other 
European  countries,  and  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  The  quality  is 
stated  to  be  so  excellent,  that  efforts  are  being  made 
in  other  countries  to  grow  Onions  from  Egyptian 
seed.  The  United  States  Agent  and  Consul-General 
at  Cairo  says  that  in  all  departments  of  Egyptian 
agriculture,  watering  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
irrigating  from  the  Nile,  either  directly  or  from 
canals.  The  more  popular  Egyptian  Onion,  known 
as  Baali,  is  grown  in  yellow  soil,  sparingly  watered 
while  the  bulbs  are  maturing  that  they  may  stand  a 
lengthy  sea  voyage  with  little  risk  of  sprouting. 
There  are  two  stages  of  cultivation,  the  first  covering 
the  season  of  the  sprouts  for  transplanting.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  land  intended  for  the  Onion  crop  is  irrigated 
from  the  Nile.  After  letting  the  water  run  off,  it  is 
left  to  dry  until  the  first  ploughing,  when  the  plough¬ 
shares  penetrate  not  deeper  than  four  fingers' 
breadth.  All  clods  of  earth  are  broken  up  and  pul¬ 
verised,  and  the  land  is  divided  into  plots  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  stirred  lightly  with  a  mattock — the 
favourite  implement  of  an  Egyptian  farmer,  which 
is  double-headed,  one  side  being  broad,  like  an  adze, 
and  the  other  like  a  pickaxe.  The  seed  is  then 
scattered  freely  and  evenly,  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

After  sowing,  a  plank  is  passed  lightly  over  the 
soil  to  cover  the  seed  and  bring  the  plots  to  the 
same  level.  The  plots  are  then  irrigated,  the  islets 
along  the  Nile  being  irrigated  four  times  and  the 
raised  land  six  times.  The  first  irrigation  takes 
place  immediately  after  sowing,  and  the  water  is 
completely  absorbed ;  a  second,  and  very  light 
watering,  is  given,  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear 
above  ground,  and  the  borders  of  the  plot  are 
sprinkled.  If  the  seed  is  planted  in  raised  land, 
manure  is  applied,  but  if  sown  in  low  ground  there 
is  no  need  of  manure  ;  the  Onions  ripen  in  the  first 
fortnight  in  October.  The  second  stage  covers  the 
period  from  the  transplanted  sprouts  to  the  mature 
Onions.  Land  intended  for  Baali  Onions  is  soil  of 


good  quality,  with  no  weeds  or  grass,  or  yellow  land 
of  the  same  qualitv,  and  damp  enough  to  allow  the 
crop  to  grow  and  ripen.  It  is  irrigated  in  S“ptember, 
and  it  is  ploughed  three  times,  the  ploughshare  pene¬ 
trating  to  a  depth  ot  about  eight  inches.  After  the 
third,  and  last  ploughing,  the  Onions  are  set  out 
in  furrows  at  a  distance  of  4  in.  apart.  The  fur¬ 
rows  resemble  wheat  furrows,  and  the  earth  covers 
the  Onions  in  the  second  furrows.  In  ploughing  the 
last  time,  the  cultivator  plants  the  bulbs  in  the  fur¬ 
row  ;  the  plough,  returning  in  the  second  furrow, 
covers  them.  The  stalks,  or  tops  of  the  seed  Onions, 
emerge  from  the  soil  to  a  height  of  four  fingers' 
breadth  or  more.  Every  twenty  days  the  weeds  are 
pulled  out,  in  order  that  the  Onions  may  be  clear  and 
allowed  to  develop. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  tops  die,  and  the  Onions 
are  pulled,  and  when  perfectly  dry  are  packed  in 
coarse  sacks  and  sent  to  market.  Baali  Onions  in 
their  second  stage  are  never  watered  directly.  Miskaoni 
Onions  absorb  so  much  moisture  from  the  frequently 
irrigated  ground  in  which  they  grow  that  they  are 
seldom  exported.  They  are  sown  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Baali,  that  is,  the  sprouts  are  used  as  seed, 
and  any  kind  of  soil  can  be  used.  The  land  is  irri¬ 
gated  at  the  beginning  of  Seotember,  and,  after  the 
water  has  run  off,  it  is  left  to  dry  until  it  can  be 
ploughed.  It  is  ploughed  time,  and  divided  into 
plots  10  ft.  square,  each  furrow  being  a  little  over 
2  in.  deep,  and  nearly  5  in.  wide.The  plants  are  laid 
in  the  furrows,  at  distances  of  4  inches,  and  the 
water  is  immediately  let  in.  The  second  irrigation 
takes  place  in  twelve  days,  and  the  third  in  twenty- 
four  days,  after  this  the  soil  is  watered  every  eight 
days,  the  ground  is  then  left  ten  days  without 
watering,  and  the  Onions  ripen  and  are  unearthed ; 
they  are  known  to  be  mature  when  the  tops  become 
dry.  The  cultivator  plants  the  sprouts  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  head  downwards,  burying  them  to  the  depth  of 
four  fingers’  breadth,— SoctVfy  of  Arts  Journal. 

- .im. - 
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HOW  I  GROW  HOYA  CARNOSA. 

To  make  this  old-established  favourite  grow  freely 
and  flower  abundantly  every  summer  seems  to  be  an 
easy  matter  indeed.  We  have  a  nice  healthy  plant 
in  our  greenhouse  that  flowers  very  satisfactory 
every  summer.  In  i8gi  it  was  but  a  small  piece  in 
a  48-sized  pot  with  three  or  four  moderately  strong 
shoots  on  it,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  trans¬ 
ferred  it  into  a  pot  that  measures  14  in.  in  diameter. 
The  shoots  now  are  18  ft.  long,  and  this  morning  I 
counted  over  eighty  trusses  of  bloom  on  them.  The 
compost  that  it  was  potted  in  consists  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  Bedfordshire  sand,  which  seems  to  suit 
its  requirements  admirably,  as  it  makes  very  satis¬ 
factory  progress  every  year.  It  is  trained  horizon¬ 
tally  along  wires  about  a  foot  from  the  glass  in  the 
roof  of  I  he  greenhouse.  Shading  seems  very  essential 
to  the  successful  culture  of  this  subject,  A  moist 
genial  atmosphere  seems  far  more  suited  to  its 
requirements  than  a  high  temperature.  What  I 
particularly  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  this  plant  is, 
that  at  present  it  is  flowering  for  the  third  time  from 
the  same  tips  or  foot-stalks  of  the  old  flowers. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1892,  it 
flowered  beautifully,  and  I  stupidly  picked  off  nearly 
all  the  tips  or  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers,  being  then 
under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  not  removed 
they  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of 
the  plant.  However,  more  through  carelessness 
than  anything  else,  six  or  eight  were  allowed  to 
remain,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  all  flower 
again  last  summer,  and  am  equally  surprised  to  see 
them  all  in  bloom  again  at  the  present  time.  I  also 
noticed  that  six  or  eight  of  the  strongest  tips  that 
were  produced  on  the  young  shoots  that  were  made 
during  March  and  April  flowered  twice  during  July 
and  August  last  year,  and  are  all  in  bloom  again, 
which  makes  the  third  time  for  them  to  flower  in 
two  years. — J.  Peebles,  Hollydene,  Bromley. 

ROSE  MADAME  BRUANT. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  hybrid  Rose  which  was 
raised  from  Rosa  rugosa,  and  the  cross  was  efl'ected 
in  France  a  few  years  ago,  the  other  parent  being 
one  of  the  Teas.  Since  then,  however,  a  grower  of 


Boston,  U.S.A.,  has  raised  a  single  variety  from  R. 
rugosa,  crossed  with  General  Jacqueminot,  with  all 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  latter  variety.  That  under 
notice  is  semi-double  and  pure  white,  and  is  hand¬ 
some  both  in  bud,  half  and  fully  expanded.  The 
leaves  are  large,  leathery,  and  rugose,  like  those  of 
R.  rugosa,  and  the  vigour  of  the  plant  generally 
takes  after  that  well-known  Japanese  species. 
Another  valuable  feature  about  it  is  that  it  continues 
to  bloom  like  a  Tea  Rose  from  an  early  period  of 
summer  onwards.  It  is  now  flowering  finely  and 
bearing  numerous  long  conical  buds  in  the  garden  of 
W.  Stopher,  Esq.,  Bellaggio,  Surrey.  The  variety 
is  here  grown  in  the  dwarf  or  bush  form,  and  does 
splendidly  under  those  conditions,  but  we  have  also 
seen  it  worked  upon  stems  and  grown  as  a  standard. 
The  soil  here  is  very  heavy  and  inclined  to  clay, 
thereby  making  the  Roses  late  although  the  garden 
is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill;  it  suits  Roses  very  well, 
all  the  same,  for  the  numerous  beds  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  are  now  oce  mass  of  bloom  in 
varied  colours,  the  Tea  Roses  being  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  at  the  present  time.  The  vigorous  growth 
of  various  shrubs  show  what  can  be  done  in  the 
gardens  of  this  comparatively  new  neighbourhood  of 
homesteads  and  beautiful  villa  residences. 

CALANDRINIA  UMBELLATA. 

Many  cultivators  have  failed  to  get  this  plant  into 
anything  like  good  condition,  and  then  lose  it  as  a 
rule  during  the  first  winter  it  is  out.  Many  attribute 
the  loss  to  frost,  which  may  be  the  case,  on  low-lying 
soil,  even  when  that  happens  to  be  of  a  light  and 
sandy  nature.  We  were  surprised  the  other  day  to 
see  two  fine  patches  of  it,  each  nearly  a  yard  long, 
in  the  garden  of  W.  Stopher,  Esq.,  Bellaggio,  who 
says  it  has  been  growing  there  for  the  last  three 
years  unprotected.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  mass 
of  bloom,  and  its  magenta-crimson  flowers  are  very 
telling.  The  plant  itself  is  very  dwarf  and  neat  in 
habit,  even  amongst  the  other  members  of  the 
Portulaca  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The  leaves 
are  linear  and  mostly  lie  close  to  the  ground  in  tufts 
from  amongst  which  the  ascending  flower  stems 
only  rise  a  few  inches,  and  bear  an  umbel  of  charm¬ 
ing  blossoms.  Looking  about  for  some  cause  or 
facial  evidence  of  this  unusual  success,  we  noted 
that  it  was  planted  in  a  narrow  border,  close  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  stones  used  for  edging  a  walk.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  border  was  a  low  hedge  afibrd- 
ing  the  necessary  shelter  and  shade  for  the  success 
of  Auriculas,  which  were  thriving  splendidly  and 
coming  into  bloom  the  second  time.  The  hedge 
was  not  sufficiently  high  to  shade  the  Calandrinia 
so  that  we  attribute  the  success  in  this  case  to  the 
substantial  nature  of  the  soil,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  rendered  porous  and  permeable  to  the 
roots  by  means  of  burnt  earth  which  has  been  freely 
used  in  the  amelioration  of  the  natural  soil,  not  only 
here  but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  garden.  The 
plants  always  seemed  to  enjoy  proximity  to  the  stone 
edging. 

YUCCA  GLORIOSA. 

The  Yucca  gloriosa  which  I  wrote  to  you  about 
some  time  ago,  (p.  727),  has  now  grown  over  ten  feet 
high,  and  though  several  of  the  young  shoots  or 
plants  are  beginning  to  form,  there  is  only  one  that 
seems  to  be  doing  well.  Could  you  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  propogate  the  plant  as  I  wish  to  experiment 
upon  it,  and  would  not  like  to  lose  it  through  any 
mistake  I  might  make.  I  noticed  in  one  of  your 
issues  that  there  were  some  plants  of  the  smaller 
Yucca  angustifolia  flowering  on  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  them  here 
flowering  freely  every  year. — G.  Drummond,  Oban, 
N.B.  [The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  taking  off 
the  suckers  thrown  up  from  the  roots,  and  putting 
them  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame 
for  a  time.  The  plant  that  is  flowering  will  not, 
necessarily,  die  on  that  account,  if  you  cut  the  spike 
off  when  it  has  done  blooming. — Ed.] 


HAEMANTHUS  KATHERINAE. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Haemanthus  are  very 
showy  when  they  have  been  well  grown,  but  some  of 
them  are  difficult  to  manage  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  culture.  That  under  notice  has  proved 
very  tractable  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  stove  flowering  plants.  The  leaves  accompany 
the  flowers,  hence  the  value  of  the  plant  for  decora- 
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live  purposes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  red  and 
produced  in  very  large  umbels  ;  their  segments  are 
spreading  and  the  long,  projecting,  scarlet  stamens 
constitute  one  of  the  most  telling  features  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal  from  whence  it  was 
first  introduced  and  flowered  in  this  country  in  1877. 
A  temperature  of  50  deg.  to  60  deg.  is  most  favour¬ 
able  to  its  well  being  when  making  its  growth,  but 
after  it  comes  into  bloom  it  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cooler  house  and  the  flowers  will  last  longer.  Their 
duration,  however,  should  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
in  that  respect  under  stove  treatment,  for  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  has  been  in  perfect 
condition  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  temperature 
there  is  much  higher  than  that  above  mentioned. 

■«- . .  ■ 

COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

In  spite  of  our  climatic  advantages  being  by  no 
means  so  good  as  those  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
other  favoured  spots,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
our  English  cottage  gardens  are  far  in  advance 
both  in  culture,  beauty,  and  usefulness.  Without 
any  seeming  effort  at  artistic  effects,  what  lovely  and 
natural  arrangements  we  often  find  upon  our 
cottages.  While  travelling  in  both  southern  and 
northern  counties  during  the  present  summer  there 
have  been  but  few  ugly  cottages  that  came  under  our 
notice.  In  almost  all  cases  where  it  was  possible  to 
grow  flowers,  more  or  less  were  found.  True,  many 
might  have  been  considerably  improved,  but  more 
than  one  was  a  perfect  picture. 

Nor  do  our  cottagers  fail  in  securing  a  much 
pleasanter  appearance  with  vegetables  and  flowers 
than  is  found  in  many  elaborately  kept  gentlemen’s 
gardens.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  from  the  fitness 
of  things,  a  collection  of  vegetables  being  in  appro¬ 
priate  keeping  with  a  small  cottage  holding. 

In  Sussex  and  Kent  we  know  of  many  cottagers 
who  have  heaps  of  wholesome  vegetables  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  can  still  sell  more  than 
sufficient  to  clear  their  rents.  It  only  needs  a  little 
labour  at  the  right  time,  and  that  this  suitable  time 
is  thoroughly  understood  is  evident  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  products.  Soon  we  shall  have 
numerous  cottage  shows  in  all  rural  districts,  and 
the  exhibits  often  raise  the  envy  of  professional 
growers.  Nothing  has  done  more  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  rural  cottage  gardens  than  the 
healthy  rivalry  of  these  shows.  In  our  opinion  they 
have  been  far  more  beneficial  nationally  than  the 
many  larger  and  more  elaborate  gatherings.  It  is 
the  village  fete  day  ;  everybody  seems  to  go,  and 
usually  the  Squire  of  the  parish  gives  up  his  grounds 
to  the  visitors,  and  makes  himself  generally  hospit¬ 
able,  while  the  exhibitors  impart  information  one  to 
another  in  the  most  candid  and  open  way. 

But  there  is  not  only  plenty  of  vegetables  but  a 
grand  show  of  flowers  from  early  spring  till  winter. 
Nowheredoesthe Monthly  Rose,Clematis,  Jessamine, 
Honey-suckle,  &c.,  thrive  better  than  over  a  cottage. 
With  no  apparent  effort  at  training  or  formality, 
what  delightful  effects  are  frequently  obtained ! 
Growing  in  the  nearest  approach  to  Nature  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  and  with  the  wholesome  fear 
the  housewife  has  about  using  the  knife  among  her 
especial  pets,  we  get  a  galaxy  of  flower  following 
one  after  the  other.  Then  the  narrow  border  of 
various  flowers,  planted  apparently  in  the  most  hap¬ 
hazard  manner,  at  the  foot  of  such  creepers  ;  how 
seldom  do  we  realise  such  an  effect  in  the  garden  of 
a  mansion,  from  the  first  Violet  or  Primrose,  until 
Christmas  Roses  appear.  Also  those  delightful 
clumps  of  Alstroemerias,  Lilies,  Phlox,  and  Holly¬ 
hocks,  so  seldom  seen  in  such  robust  and  healthy 
condition  under  the  most  careful  treatment  elsewhere. 
Early  bulbs,  peeping  up  here  and  there,  no  trouble 
of  lifting  and  storing  is  practised  here,  and  yet  how 
well  they  come  season  after  season. 

Window  plants  are  also  a  feature  among  these 
cottagers,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  well  grown  by 
them  is  quite  surprising.  If  a  few  more  shows  could 
be  got  up  for  plants  and  bulbs  in  our  large  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  might  we  not  also  increase  the 
number  of  window  gardens  ?  There  is  no  spot 
where  a  little  daylight  can  reach  but  what  some 
kind  of  plant  life  will  exist  with  very  little  care  and 
trouble.  In  a  few,  but,  unfortunately,  very  few 
cases,  bulbs  and  small  plants  have  been  distributed 
among  children.  Let  this  be  carried  out  upon  bolder 
lines ;  a  small  show  of  the  results  held  in  some 
convenient  room  or  building,  and  we  venture  to  say 


there  are  many  who  will  take  up  the  culture  of  some 
simple  flower  much  to  their  delight  and  advantage. 
There  is  a  great  reforming  influence  in  the  culture 
of  window  plants.  It  means  keeping  the  glass 
cleaner  and  a  more  judicious  ventilation,  with  the 
natural  results  of  more  healthful  surroundings  in 
many  town  rooms.  Unfortuately,  we  find  these 
desideratums  less  cultivated  in  those  very  places 
where  most  needed,  and  philanthropists  might  well 
devote  a  little  more  thought  to  these  suggestions 
when  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men 
in  thickly  populated  centres. — Experience. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural  Scientific  Committee. — July  2.^th 
Photographs. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  photographs  of 
the  “  Lily  Pond  ”  at  Trelissiek,  Truro,  on  the 
property  of  C.  D.  Gilbert,  Esq,,  showing 
great  quantities  of  Richardia  aethiopica  border¬ 
ing  the  pond,  together  with  Nuphar.  Large 
clumps  of  Gunnera  manicata  and  a  fringe  of  tall- 
growing  Primula  japonica  occur  on  the  higher 
ground.  Another  view  illustrated  fine  masses  of 
Benthamia  fragifera  in  flower. 

Carnation  Sports. — He  also  showed  several  varieties 
of  colours  in  Carnations  (flaked,  self,  &c.),  the  flowers 
having  been  all  gathered  frome  one  and  the  same 
seedling  plant. 

Poppy,  Monstrous. — He  also  showed  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  of  a  field  Poppy  in  which  two 
normal  flower  buds  had  issued  from  the  axils  of  oppo¬ 
site  petals. 

Vine  Diseased. — He  also  showed  a  fragment  of  a 
bunch  which  was  described  as  being  of  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  size,  the  flowers  of  which  were  aggregated  into 
minute  woolly  balls.  The  petals  remai  n  closed,  but 
without  having  any  stamens  or  pistil  within  them. 
The  hairs  (ribbon-like  and  twisted,  resembling  cotton 
hair)  grow  mainly  from  the  margins  of  the  petals. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
phytoptus  ;  but  as  no  insect  or  fungus  is  present, 
Mr.  Henslow  observed  that  it  may  be  the  result  of 
atrophy  of  the  essential  organs,  accompanied  by  an 
excess  of  hair  as  compensatory  process,  according  to 
a  theory  of  M  Mer. 

Gentiana  acaulis,  diseased. — Dr.  Morris  exhibited  a 
specimen,  and  observed  that  if  it  be  sprayed  with 
Condy’s  fluid  at  an  early  period  the  fungus  may  be 
kept  in  check ;  but  large  masses  must  be  burnt  if 
they  be  badly  attacked,  as  the  disease  is  due  to 
Puccinia  gentianae,  and  if  the  plant  be  not  destroyed 
the  resting  spores  will  get  into  the  soil  and  reproduce 
the  disease  in  the  following  year. 

Products  of  the  Banana. — Dr.  Morris  also  exhibited 
a  collection  of  various  products  obtained  from  the 
Banana,  exhibited  by  the  "  Stanley  Syndicate  ”  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Antwerp,  1894,  Mr. 
Stanley  had  called  attention  to  the  great  value  of  this 
fruit  in  his  "In  Darkest  Africa”  and  the  investiga- 
gation  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hartogh,  Engineer  at 
Amsterdam,  to  discover  for  what  uses  the  Banana 
was  available.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  starch  (80  per  cent,  of  the  dried  pulp),  hence 
it  proved  to  be  a  very  good  source  of  spirit,  as  "  the 
quality  of  the  alcohol  may  be  considered  good.”  It 
was  found  to  be  especially  available  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glucose,  while  the  meal  mixed  with  one- 
third  of  ordinary  Wheat  flour  makes  a  very  nourishing 
material  for  bread,  cakes,  &c.  Among  other  uses, 
gruel,  puddings,  marmalade,  syrup,  &c.,  may  be 
mentioned ;  while  the  dried  peel,  and  flour  of  the 
peel,  would  be  useful  for  fattening  pigs.  Lastly,  the 
fibre  can  be  used  for  paper  and  string.  Persons 
desiring  to  have  more  ample  information,  or  who 
would  like  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Stanley  Syndicate,  can  address  themselves  to  the 
latter,  Avenue  Copes,  24,  The  Hague. 

Acton  Horticultural,  July,  25th. — The  27th  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society,  was  held  in  the  cricket 
field,  Acton  Hill,  on  the  above  date,  and  was  favoured 
with  excellent  weather,  which  brought  a  good  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  local  inhabitants.  The  first  award  for 
a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Benham,  gardener  to  R.  O.  Davis  Esq. 
Grassgarth  ;  the  leading  features  of  his  group  were 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Coleus,  Eulalia,  Campanula 
isophylla  alba,  and  Gloxinias.  Mr.  vV.  Wilks, 
gardener  to  J.  Bishop,  Esq,,  Rosebank,  took  the  second 
place,  but  his_group  was  rather  open  iu  the  centre. 


Mr.  F.  Chandler,  gardener  to  Major  Williamson, 
had  the  best  four  foliage  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilks, 
took  the  same  honour  for  two  plants.  Mr.  W. 
Policy,  gardener  to  A.  Hubbards,  Esq.,  J.P.,  had 
the  best  four  ferns,  two  ferns  and  the  best  foliage 
Begonias ;  Mr.  F.  Chandler  and  Mr.  G.  Benham, 
respectively,  followed  in  the  class  for  four  ferns,  the 
competition  being  very  close.  Mr.  G.  Benbam  had, 
the  best  of  it  in  the  classes  for  four  plants  in  bloom, 
four  Coleus  and  six  Petunias  ;  the  third  prize  lot  in 
the  latter  class  were  the  best  grown  plants,  but  the 
specimens  were  not  in  bloom,  and  the  second  prize 
lot  of  Coleus  also  came  very  close  to  the  first.  Mr. 
W.  Wilks  took  the  first  award  for  two  foliage  plants. 
Mr.  C.  Burrows,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Owen,  Esq.,  had 
the  best  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  the  best  Gloxinias, 
Balsams,  and  the  best  six  Fuchsias.  Mr.  G.  Benham 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Cockscombs  which  were 
dwarf  and  good.  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  ii.  Myrtle  Road, 
Acton,  had  the  best  three  ferns,  all  of  which  were 
British,  and  the  best  hanging  basket,  which  consisted 
of  a  fine  piece  of  Aspidium  angulare.  In  the  classes 
for  fruit,  Mr.  W.  Wilks  again  scored  heavily,  taking 
the  first  prizes  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  also  for  black 
and  white  gaapes ;  Mr.  W.  Policy  was  second  in  both 
of  the  latter  classes,  but  he  scored  first  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  open  class. 
Mr.  W.  Wilks  had  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers. 
The  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  cottagers  were 
worthy  of  all  praise,  both  for  quality  and  quantity, 
being  quite  a  feature  of  the  show  and  occupying  a 
considerable  amount  of  table  space.  Chief  amongst 
them  were  the  Potatos,  including  cooked  ones,  also 
Shallots,  winter  and  spring  Onions,  Peas,  Carrots, 
Turnips.  Beans  and  Cabbages.  Mr.  J.  Gale  had  the 
best  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Sharp,  East  Acton,  had  the  best  four  kinds.  The 
competition  was  very  great  and  also  close  in  both 
classes,  Mr.  J.  Venn  took  the  first  award  for  four 
dishes  of  fruit,  and  Mr.  C.  Roberts  had  the  best 
three  dishes  including  Cherries  and  Apples.  In  the 
miscellaneous  class  a  group  of  plants  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds), 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  was  very  highly  com¬ 
mended.  It  consisted  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas. 
Campanula pyramidalis  Hydrangeas,  Pteris  serrulata 
tenuifolia  &c.,  effectively  arranged.  Messrs.  Chas. 
Lee  &  Son,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 
had  four  stands  of  Roses  which  were  the  best  in  the 
show.  A  fine  piece  of  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum 
was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Green. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Tydaeasand  Achimenes. — Keep  the  faded  flowers 
picked  off  the  early  batches  to  preserve  their  fresh 
appearance  as  long  as  possible.  The  late  batches 
are  now  growing  freely,  and  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  water,  with  liquid  manure  to  make  them 
vigorous  and  capable  of  producing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  flowers. 

Gesneras  and  Naegelias. — The  foliage  of  these 
is  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers,  and  should  receive 
the  cultivator's  best  attention  to  secure  it  in  good 
condition  towards  autumn.  A  warm  pit,  with  a 
place  near  the  glass,  would  suit  the  plants  well,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  shaded  when  necessary. 

Vallota  purpurea. — A  long  succession  of  bloom 
can  be  kept  up  by  having  a  batch  of  plants,  some  of 
which  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  house,  while  others  are 
in  a  slightly  warmer  compartment.  Some  can  even 
be  kept  for  a  time  in  a  frame  with  a  northern  aspect. 

Lachenallias.  — The  season  has  again  come 
round  when  these  useful  bulbous  plants  should  be 
overhauled  and  repotted.  Shake  out  the  bulbs  from 
the  old  soil,  and  sort  them  into  sizes.  The  larger 
ones  should  be  placed  in  pots  by  themselves,  as  they 
will  flower  more  equally  than  if  mixed  in  strength. 
The  small  ones  may  be  planted  more  thickly. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — Large  importations  of  bulbs 
have  already  been  made,  and  gardeners  should  lose 
no  time  in  securing  what  they  require.  Those  in¬ 
tended  for  the  early  batch  should  be  potted  up  at 
once,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  have  time  to  form 
plenty  of  roots  before  being  brought  into  heat. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  coca-nut  fibre,  not  very  deeply, 
and  more  kindly  progress  will  be  made  than  if  buried 
in  ashes,  which  become  more  compact,  excluding  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Paper  White  Narcissus  may  be 
potted  at  the  same  time. 
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Peaches.— The  warm  weather  is  bringing  on  the 
Peaches  very  rapidlj’,  and  there  may  at  any  time  be 
a  glut  of  them,  and  a  failure  in  the  supply  a  little 
later  on.  In  view  of  that,  go  over  the  trees  every 
day  and  gather  those  that  are  ready.  If  collected 
before  they  become  so  soft  that  the  fingers  indent 
them  while  gathering,  the  fruits  will  keep  ten  days 
in  good  condition  if  carefully  picked  and  placed  in  a 
basket  padded  with  cotton  wool,  and  taken  to  the 
shelves  of  a  cool  fruit  room,  padded  in  the  same 
way.  As  successional  houses  become  cleared  of 
fruit,  throw  them  open  and  ply  the  garden  engine 
upon  the  trees  to  thoroughly  clear  them  of  red 
spider  and  other  vermin  that  may  have  got  a  footing 
during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Melons. — Preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  Melons  in  the  autumn.  Where 
no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
houses  and  fittings,  a  temporary  arrangement  can  be 
efiected  bj-  making  a  bed  over  the  hot-water  pipes  of 
a  house  by  means  of  a  wooden  framework,  of  rough 
material,  it  may  be.  On  the  wooden  beams  and 
boards,  place  some  leaves  or  turves  and  over  this 
place  the  compost  which  should  consist  of  friable, 
fibrous  loam  with  a  good  quantity  of  wood  ashes. 
A  narrow  ridge  or  bed  of  soil  is  preferable  to  a  wide 
one  for  winter  work,  because  the  plants  grow  more 
slowly  and  make  firmer  jointed  wood,  than  where  the 
roots  can  ramble  in  a  great  body  of  soil.  The  plants 
■will  also  be  less  liable  to  damp  OS'  at  the  collar  under 
these  conditions. 

Cauliflowers. — A  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  to  be 
wintered  in  cold  frames  and  planted  out  in  February 
or  March  according  to  the  season,  may  be  made 
about  the  third  week  of  this  month,  or  ten  days 
earlier  for  northern  districts.  They  will  come  into 
use  before  those  sown  in  February  under  glass. 
Early  and  late  kinds  should  be  used  to  ensure  a  suc¬ 
cession. 


oaescions  ard  snstueRs 

XAiiEs  OF  Pl.vxts  — Omiga  :  The  Greater  Bird’s- 
foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  major)  ;  the  botanical  name  of 
the  Bedstraw  is  Galium. — H. :  Lasthenia  glabrata. 
— J.  Bums. :  i,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora  ;  2,  Tradescan- 
tia'  virginica  rubra  ;  3,  Stachys  Betonica  var. ;  a, 
A'eronica  longifolia  rosea,  and  tied  up  with  it  was  a 
piece  of  Clematis  integrifolia  with  a  large  blue 
flower  ;  5,  Francoa  appendiculata  ;  6,  Stachys  lanata  ; 
7.  Verbascum  nigrum.— IF.  H. :  i,  Tilia  platyphyT 
los;  2,  Tilia  cordata;  3.  Rhus  typhira ;  4, 
bpartium  junceum ;  3,  Genista  aetnensis  i  6,  Prunus 
cerasifera  Pissardi.— G.  R.  J/.  :  i.  Galega  orientalis  ; 
2.  Lath}-rus  rotundifolius ;  3,  Geranium  pratense 
flore  pleno;  4.  Borago  officinalis. — S.  Gsorse:  i, 
Oncidium  flexnosnm  ;  2,  Miltonia  spectabilis'"  Rns- 
selliana.  Omega:  Odontospermum  maritimum  ;  it  has 
no  English  name  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  J-  L. ;  i, 
Epilobium  Fleisheri ;  2,  Achillea  Clavennae;  3’ 
Spiraea  Douglasii. 

Tobacco  M.ater. — Omega  :  The  mixture  is  to  be 
used  in  the  proportions  stated  on  the  14th  ult.  It 
would  be  very  strong,  but  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
wet  every  part  of  the  foliage  affected  by  the  black 
fly,  and  not  to  waste  the  material  by  drenching  the 
tree  till  the  liquid  runs  away.  I'he  tree  or  trees  may 
be  drenched  with  clean  water  the  following  morning. 

Mixtxg  Paraffin  and  Soft  So-W. —Omega  ; 
L  se  a  wine  glassful  of  paraffin  to  three  or  four 
gallons  of  water  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plants  you  are  going  to  syringe.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity  of  mixing  soft  soap  with  the  liquid  in  any 
particular  proportion.  Wnat  you  should  do  is  to 
use  rain  water  if  obtainable,  and  dissolve  soft  soap 
in  hot  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  good 
lather  when  poured  into  the  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
water,  and  well  plied  with  the  S3Tinge.  This  is 
generally  done  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 

Sp.anish^  Irises. — G.  Lamb :  You  can  lift  them 
after  the  foliage  has  completely  died  down  and 
plant  them  in  the  same  bed  in  the  autumn 
after  it  has  been  deeply  dug  and  reprepared. 
It  the  soil  is  very  poor  some  well  rotted 
manure  may  be  put  in  the  bottom,  but  not 
in  contact  with  the  bulbs.  If  they  have  been 
grown  for  some  years  in  the  same  place,  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  plant  them  elsewhere  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
soil.  Yon  may  replant  at  once  if  you  find  con¬ 
venient  for  it  is  not  neccessary  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  soil  for  any  length  of  time — in  fact  it  is  un¬ 
desirable  to  do  so.  Drainage  is  an  important  matter 
but  particularly  during  winter,  so  that  in  preparin'^ 
a  l»d  this  should  be  seen  to  in  the  first  place.  Frost 
will  not  harm  them,  so  long  as  the  soil  about  the 
bulbs  is  not  water-logged. 

^  Bloom  of  grapes. — Omega  ;  MTiea  grapes  are  be- 
ginning  to  finish  off  and  show  a  bloom  on  the  skin, 
the}’  can  no  longer  derive  any  benefit  from  carbonate 


of  ammonia,  which  should  accordingly  be  stopped,  as 
well  as  applications  of  any  other  kind  of  manure.  It 
would  not  injure  anything,  provided  you  use  it  in 
moderation.  The  odour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
will  speak  for  itself,  and  when  getting  too  powerful 
you  should  remove  some  of  the  lumps.  Two  or  three 
pieces  about  the  size  of  those  of  lump  sugar  will  be 
quite  sufficient  according  to  the  size  of  your  vineiy, 
as  it  is  a  highly  concentrated  and  powerful  sub¬ 
stance. 

Artificial  M.axure  for  Celery. — Omega  ;  If  you 
get  the  manure  already  mixed,  it  should  contain 
about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  6  to  S  per  cent,  of  potash.  This 
mixture  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  ground  when 
the  plants  are  growing  and  and  worked  into  the  soil 
by  means  of  the  hoe.  Other  kinds  of  manure  you 
can  use  separately  are  wood  ashes,  bone  meal,  dried 
blood  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
very  quick  acting  manure  for  heavy  and  fairly  rich 
soils,  but  in  case  it  is  poor  you  should  use  bone  meal 
in  addition,  and  wood  ashes  ;  or  you  may  substitute 
kainit  for  the  latter. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  LAWN  MOWER 
FOR  THE  SEASON  IS  THE 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 


Communications  Received. — A.  P. — H.  C.  P. — 
J.  C.  S  — J.  W.— W.  K.— H.  C  — J.  B.— S  — A.  C. 
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To  be  had  of  any  respectable  Ironmonger. 
-AGENTS  FOR  ENGL.AKD : 

MATTLRSON,  HUXLEY,  &  WATSON,  COVENTRY 

Maanfacmrers  of  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Chairs  Sec. 


TRADE  CATATLOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Herd  Bros  ,  47,  King  Street,  Penrith. — Select 
list  of  Bulbous  Roots,  &c. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  STst,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  demand 
for  Mnstard  and  Rape  at  prices  current  last  week. 
English  and  French  Trifolium  incamatum  offer  on 
reasonable  terms  ;  trade  slow. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  1st,  1894. 


Fscit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bnshel  00  00 

Cherries,  per  hli  sieve  00  00 
Blk  Cnrrancs.hlf.sieve  3  036 
Red  „  „  2026 

Grapes,  per  lb .  10  20 

Melons  . each  10  30 


s.  d. 

Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

per  doz.  2  0 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  0 


s.  d. 

8  o 

6  0 
0  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

I.  d.  d.  t.  d.  J.  d. 

.ArtlchokesGlobe  doz.  30  60  Horse  Radish,  bnndle  20  40 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  10  00  Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  3  c 

Beet . per  dozen  z  o  30  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  to  16 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26  Onions . per  bonch  04  06 

Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6  Parsley  ...  per  bnnch  0  6 

Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  I  6  Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60  Seakale...per  basket  00  00 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20  Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08  Spinach  per  bushel  3  o 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30  Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  i  c 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06  Turnips . per  bnn.  0  6 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

,  ...  „  i-  d.  s.  d.  i.d.  t  d 

-■ispiQistra,  per  doz  iS  o  42  o  Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 

— specimenplants.eacby  o  15  o  Ivy  Geranimns,  doz.  40  60 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  o  Lobeba  . per  doz.  30  4  c 

Crassnla,  per  doz.  ...12  o  30  o  Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  per  doz  30  60 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  iS  o  36  0  Mnsk  . per  doz.  20  40 

Dracaena  viridis.doz.  g  0  i3  0  Nasiurtiuns,perdoz.  16  40 
Evergreens, invar.doz  6  0  24  0  Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Ferns,  invar.. per  doz.  40  80  Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80  Pelargoninms.per  dz.  6  o  12  0 

Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  — scarlet . per  doz...3  060 

Heaths . per  doz.  9  o  21  o  I  Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  so  60 

Heliotrope... i>er  doz.  3  o  6  0  | 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


rxj.LLiii  ulUlSf.  2  0  30 

.\sters,French,perbch.o  8  i  o 
Bcuvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  0  g  20 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Cornflower,  doz.bchs.  10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  20  40 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  30 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Gypsophilta,doz.bchs.2  030 
Heliotropes. 12  sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  20  40 
Lilium  candidum 

doz.  blms.  0406 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 


I.  d.  s.  d- 
MaidenhairFem,i2bs.  4  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  04  e  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  20  40 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  09  16 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  z  0 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  c  6  10 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  i  c  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

,  Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

I  Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  I  630 
,  Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


OOUTTEiaSTTS. 


PACK  ; 

Alnarp . 7-2  Morina  longifolia . 

Bedding  Plants . ....^...772  Onion  Culture  in  Egypt... 

Cabbage  in  Lincolnshire  ...7^  Orchid  growers  calendar 
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JUNO  CYCLES  ##rVb”Ist 

Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 

LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 

Racers.  22!b«.  BoadftOT, 

isn*.  JUHOiAaz’.,iini- 

tary,  Toath’s  Safeties 
JUKO  ^ildiog  asd  other 
Tricyties  lUostrated  List, 
150  pegs  Fit¬ 

tings,  and  Simdries.  seat 
Post  Free.  InteresiiBg  tc 
alL  and  all  should  hare  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd 

Stiom  Werbs,  Shorn 
Bocm4,  ScMoeL 

— 75-  Bishops- 

Piecse  mention  this  paper.  gate  Without, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

Only  One  Fifth  the  Bulk  and  Weight  of  the  Liquid, 
Immediately  Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 

One  Small  Tin  makes  2  5  G.allons  for  Use. 
All  TivA  Free.  .Vo  Return  Empties. 

■Sample  Tin,  Carriage  Paid,  2S.  Four  Tins,  Carriage  Paid,  6s. 

Smiths  LIQUID  WEED  KILLER, 

The  First  Weed  Killer  ever  offered. 

Used  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Never  Fails. 

Four  Gallons,  Carriage  Paid,  6=.  6d. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Sole  Makers — 

MARK  SMITH,  Ltd., 

LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

May  be  had  through  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 
_ Please  mention  this  paper. _ 


SMITH'S 

PERFECT 

PATENT 

POWDER  WEED  KILLER 


SHRDBNINS  B00K3. 


rSS  NATIONAL  CESTSANTSEinni  SCCIETT’S 
CATALOaUS. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  iji. 

fSSNS  AND  FESN  CULTUSE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhonses ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3i. 

HASLT  OSNAESNTAL  FL077EBINS  TBEES  AND 
SEBU3S,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  3i. 

TEE  CABNAITON:  ITS  EISTOBY,  PBOPEBTIES, 
AND  MANAjSMSNT  :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  jd. 

GEB7SA'.;TES'iEM3  AND  THEIB  CELTEBE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Si.xth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  IS. ;  post  free,  is.  ai. 

VINES  k  VINE  CELTEBE, — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  ^d. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

«JiLiVI£:S  CYPHSR, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


GRAND  NEW  ZONALS,  1894. 

Selected  from  Pearson’s,  Cannell’s,  Milier’s,  and  my 
own  sets. 

Cuttings  . .  . .  . .  . .  6s.  per  doz. 

New  Zonals,  1893,  Cuttings. .  ..  3s.  ,, 

Very  fine  previous  introduction  ..  ss.  „ 
Free,  Cash  with  Order. 

H.  J.  OrONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


A 

SPECIALITY. 

12  beautiful  Stove  Ferns,  3s.,  larger,  4s.,  6s  ;  25  for  8s.  6d.  or 
I2S.  6d.  :  50  for  zis.  or  25s.  ;  too  for  635.  or  75s. ;  all  diflerent. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Warm  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 
Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cool  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Ferns  for  Cold  Greenhouse  at  same  prices. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Ferns  at  same  prices. 

For  gd.  per  dozen  extra  above  sent  carriage  free. 

Our  collection  is  unrivalled.  Our  stock  is  immense. 
Catalogue  of  1,400  varieties  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Norseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


DUTCH  &  GAPE  BULBS 

And  PLANTS 

Direct  from  the  Growers  at  Growers’  Prices. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS. 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM.  HOLLAND. 
Delivered  entirely  free  in  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Goole, 
Grangemouth,  Grimsby,  Harwich,  Hull,  Leith,  Liver¬ 
pool,  London,  Middlesboro’,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  or  any  port  in  direct 
communication  with  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam. 

Orders  above  £2  los.  sent  free  to.  destination,  to  anyplace 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  Club  (joint)  orders  for 
the  same  amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No 
chartjefor  packing  or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  BULBS, 
with  List  of  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES,  will  be  found  in  our 
NEW  LIST  for  1894,  86,  pages,  in  English,  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  applicants,  post  free. 

ROOZEN  BROTHERS, 

OVERVEEN,  Haarlem,  HOLLAND. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


Having  purchased  the  entire  stocks  of 

MR.  C.  KAY’S 

NEW  PANSIES  FOR  1895, 

I  am  now  prepared  to  offer  cuttings  at  the  following 
low  rates  : 

6  pairs,  including  MISS  STIRLING  &  B.DOULTON.for  los. 
,1  ,,  ,1  ,1  ,,  ,,  ,,  i8s. 

1»  n  t,  t,  I>  H  ;i  27s. 

24  "  »'  ,,  M  ,I  n  34s. 

Miss  Stirling  and  B.  Doulton  are  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
Fancy  Pansies  yet  offered.  The  blooms  are  over  3§  inches 
across,  and  perfect  in  every  way  for  competition^  Five 
special  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  these  varieties  for  the 
best  Fancy  Pansy  and  best  new  Fancy  Pansy  in  the  show, 
including  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  Silver  Medal, 
Glasgow,  ’93;  Jubilee  Medal,  Edinburgh,  ’94;  First  Prize, 
Edinburgh,  ’93  ;  Silver  Medal,  Glasgow,  ’94  ;  all  given  for  best 
new  Pansies,  have  been  won  by  the  above  lot.  These  were 
also  the  leading  varieties  shown  in  my  Gold  Medal  Collec¬ 
tions  at  London  and  Wolverhampton.  Wherever  exhibited 
they  have  carried  the  highest  honours. 

12  prs.  of  1894  var.and  Miss  Sterling  and  B. Doulton  for 
6  prs.  of  1894  var.,  6  pairs  1893,  and  i  cutting  of  each 

of  the  above  two  var.,  for . 

12  prs.  Fancies  and  Jessie  Travis  (Kay’s  new  var.) 

12  prs.  Fancies,  including  3  prs.  1894  var. 

sHoinr  pjLM^siss. 

12  prs.  1894  var.  and  7  prs.  1895  var.  . 

6  prs.  1894,  6  prs.  1893,  and  2  prs.  1895  var. 

12  prs.,  including  4  prs.  1894  var . 

Yior^As. 

6  prs.  1895  var.  and  7  prs.  1894  var.  . 

13  prs.  1894  var.,  the  best  . 

13  prs.  including  3  prs.  1894  var . 

13  prs.  Rayless,  including  6  new  var . 

My  Collection  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  London 
Show ;  Gold  Medal  at  the  International  Show,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  Silver  Medal,  Glasgow.  The  only  times  I  have 
exhibited  this  season. 

New  Autumn  List  Now  Ready,  free  on  application. 


7s.  fid. 

5S.  od. 
3s.  fid. 
3S.  od. 


...  6s.  od. 

...  5S.  fid. 
...  3S.  fid. 

...  6s.  od. 
...  4s.  od. 
...  2S.  fid. 
...  5s.  od. 


S.  I>YE, 

CATTERALL,  CARSTANC,  LANC. 


WILLIAMS’ 

EARLY  FORCING  BULBS, 


Well  ripened  and  heavy  Bulbs  of 
ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Early  White,  from  5 

inches  to  5^  inches  in  circumference. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS,  from  5  inches 
to  6  inches  in  circumference. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  from  5  inches 
to  6^  inches  in  circumference. 

LILIUM  HARRISII  (The  Bermuda  Easter 
Lily). 

The  Illustrated  BULB  CATALOGUE  has  been  forwarded  to 
ail  our  Customers.  Another  Copy  will  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  who  may  not  yet  have  received  a  Copy. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  793. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  August  14th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  r2  o’clock. 

Blagdon  Flower  Show. 

Wednesday,  August  15th.— Cardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 
Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

Thursday,  August  ifith.— Maidenhead  Flower  Show. 

Sherborne  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  August  17th.— Exeter  Flower  Show. 

Knaresborough  Flower  Show. 

Great  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (2  days). 

Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’  Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  nth,  1894. 


^OSES  BY  THE  Sea. — There  are  many  who 
have  serious  doubts  whether  Roses  can 
be  grown  by  the  seaside,  but,  provided 
that  ever  so  slight  a  break  of  the  wind  as 
it  comes  from  the  sea  can  be  provided, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  Roses  should 
not  thrive,  more  especially  if  suitable  sorts 
are  chosen,  Many  instances  of  this  have 
come  under  our  notice  during  the  present 
summer,  but  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  good  growers  should  be  selected. 
Given  this  desideratum  and  a  modicum  of 
shelter,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  what 
class  or  division  of  Roses  is  selected  from. 
In  most  cases  the  soil,  on  the  South  Coast 
at  least,  is  of  no  great  depth,  and  soon  be¬ 
comes  parched  up  in  dry  weather,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  remedy  this,  and  we  should 
have  to  do  so  in  any  other  case  before  se¬ 
curing  the  best  results. 

Now  as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining 
this  end.  If  the  soil  is  light  on  the  surface, 
then  we  shall  do  well  to  mix  it  with  some 
stiff  loam,  or  even  clay  with  some  old  vege¬ 
table  refuse  added  will  be  excellent.  To-this 
we  can  add  some  manure  of  a  close  nature, 
studiously  avoiding  such  drying  fertilisers 
as  soot.  Let  the  whole  be  moved  as  deeply 
as  possiblewithout  turning  up  thechalk,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Roses  should  not 
grow  equally  as  well  as  many  other  subjects. 
In  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  Wor¬ 
thing,  and  other  South  Coast  towns 


there  are  many  good  gardens  in  which 
Roses  thrive  almost  as  well  as  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  far  better  than  in  many  Midland 
towns,  because  of  the  purer  atuiosphere. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  three  things  are 
necessary,  namely,  (i)  a  slight  break  against 
wind  blowing  direct  from  the  sea,  (2)  a 
little  judicious  improvement  of  shallow 
soils,  and  (3)  to  be  careful  to  select  free,  if 
not  vigorous,  growers. 

Of  sorts  growing  in  a  Brighton  garden 
not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
sea  front  we  recently  noted  General  Jac- 
quiminot,  Abel  Carriere,  Ella  Gordon,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Dupuy  Jamain,  dark 
reds,  and  La  France,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Jules  Margottin,  and  President  Willermoz, 
pinks  or  whites,  and  all  hybrid  perpetuals. 
Of  Teas  or  Noisettes  there  were  Gloire  d’ 
Dijon,  Madame  Berard,  and  Bouquet  d’Or, 
buffs,  Safrano,  Francisque  Kruger,  Sun¬ 
set,  Dr.  Grill,  and  William  Allan  Richard¬ 
son  (the  last  in  splendid  form),  all  apricot 
and  orange  yellows.  Deep  and  clear  yellows 
were  found  in  Perle  des  Jardins,  Madame 
Carnot,  and  Isabella  Sprunt,  while  whites 
were  represented  by  Aimee  Vibert  and 
that  pretty  little  Fairy  Rose,  The  Pet. 
Bardon  Job,  York  and  Lancaster,  Rosa 
rugosa,  and  several  of  the  so-called  garden 
Roses  were  also  doing  well.  This  parti¬ 
cular  garden  is  more  sheltered  than  usual, 
but  the  plants  would  have  done  equally 
well  so  long  as  the  first  brunt  of  the  wind 
is  checked.  It  is  the  first  impact  which  in¬ 
jures  our  plants  of  almost  all  kinds  not 
possessed  of  the  stiff  shrub-like  nature 
which  is  found  in  the  Euonymus,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  our  seaside  shrubs. 


« QUASSIA  AND  Quassia  Water. — The  value 
of  a  mixture  of  quassia  water  and  soft 
soap  as  an  insecticide,  has  long  been  known 
to  nurserymen  and  gardeners, and  especially 
to  fruit  and  hop  growers,  who  use  the 
quassia  extract  in  enormous  quantities  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  whether  we 
have  hitherto  adopted  the  most  economical 
plan  for  obtaining  the  quassia  extract  is  a 
debateable  subject.  Mr.  H.  J.  Monson, 
the  Technical  Agricultural  Lecturer  to  the 
Kent  County  Council,  thinks  not,  and  has 
rendered  a  good  service  to  growers  by 
communicating  his  experience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Kentish 
Express.  He  has  been  examining  the 
quassia  wood  as  it  is  imported  from  J amaica, 
and  describes  the  blocks  as  being  of 
various  sizes,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  several  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with 
a  smooth,  brittle  bark.  The  wood  is  white, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
yellowish,  and  the  blocks  are  reduced  to 
chips  by  machinery.  The  wood  has  been 
frequently  analysed,  though  a  complete 
analysis  has  not  been  published,  to  Mr. 
Monson’s  knowledge. 

“  It  appears,”  writes  Mr.  Monson,  “  that 
the  principal  constituents  of  it  are — volatile 
oil,  a  bitter  principle,  quassite,  a  gummy 
extractive,  pectin  woody  fibre,  and  various 
salts,  such  as  oxalate,  tartrate,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
sodium,  an  ammoniacal  salt,  and  nitrate  of 
potash.  Quassite,  the  bitter  principle  of 
quassia,  occurs  in  small,  white,  prismatic 
crystals,  odourless,  intensely  bitter,  and 
varies  from  2-4  per  cent.,  48  ozs.  of  wood 
yielding  i  oz.  of  extract.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  an  aqueous  infusion  of  this 
substance  is  an  excellent  fly  poison,  and 
that  when  a  grain  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  quassia  had  been  introduced  into  a 
wound  in  the  thigh  of  a  rabbit  it  died  on 
the  third  day.  No  insect  will  live  near  a 
cabinet  work  made  of  quassia  wood. 
These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
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bitter  principle  of  quassia  possesses 
poisonous  properties,  so,  for  it  to  be 
effectual  in  destroying  fly  and  lice  on  the 
hops,  and  preventing  their  re-appearance, 
is  a  matter  of  having  the  wash  of  sufficient 
strength.  In  calculating  the  proportion  of 
extract  in  a  stated  quantity  of  water  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  plant  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  S.  Harvey, 
public  analyst,  Watling  Street,  Canter- 
bur3q  has  just  completed  an  analysis  of 
fresh  quassia,  and  of  quassia  that  has  been 
boiled  in  the  usual  way  by  a  hop  grower. 
The  analyses  are  : — (a)  Fresh  quassia — 
bitter  extract  3*90  per  cent,  (b)  Boiled 
quassia — bitter  extract  i-2o  per  cent.  The 
residuary  extract  (b)  is  weight  for  weight 
about  one-fourth  the  strength  in  bitter 
principle  of  that  portion  extracted  at  first. 
A  complete  extraction  is  difficult,  but  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  extract  should  be 
aimed  at  and  obtained.  Probably  this 
would  be  the  case,  if  more  water  and  less 
chips  were  used  than  is  generally  done.” 

The  important  point  to  those  who  use 
the  decoction  is  how  best  to  get  the  extract 
from  the  chips,  and  on  this  subject  Mr. 
Monson’s  remarks  are  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  consideration.  “  Generally,” 
he  says,  “  it  is  the  case  that  hop  growers 
put  the  quassia  chips  into  a  bag,  tying 
up  the  mouth,  and  then  place  this  into 
a  tank  of  water,  which  is  made  to  boil 
for  some  hours.”  This  method  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  bitter  principle,  however,  he  con¬ 
siders  very  bad,  and  the  reasons  for  doing 
the  extracting  in  this  way  weak,  because 
the  labour  saved  will  not  nearly  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  loss  of  time  and  mone}^ 
incurred,  and  goes  on  to  take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  a  homely  case,  with  regard  to 
the  right  method  of  extracting  one  sub¬ 
stance  from  another  with  water.  “The 
cook,”  he  says,  “would  not  put  into  the 
stew-pot  a  large  piece  of  beef  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  beef  tea  or  soup,  because 
she  knoivs  very  well  that  only  the  outsides 
of  the  beef,  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
water,  would  give  up  its  nourishing 
matter;  but  she  cuts  up  the  beef  verj'fine, 
allows  the  water  to  simmer,  not  boil,  and 
keeps  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so  by 
this  way  extracting  all  that  can  be  got 
from  the  particles  of  beef.  It  is  then  very 
apparent  that  if  we  are  to  extract  80  per 
cent,  of  the  bitter  principle,  we  must  put 
the  chips  into  the  water  looseU^  and  not  in 
a  bag,  and  continually  stir.  Before  pur¬ 
chasing,  notice  that  the  quassia  wood  is 
chipped  very  fine,  as  in  the  case  of 
manures.  The  only  reason  for  boiling  the 
water  is,  because  the  soap  dissolves  more 
readily,  not  because  more  bitter  is  ex¬ 
tracted.  Put  a  quassia  chip  into  the 
mouth,  and  j’ou  will  soon  taste  that  at  a 
temperature  of  go'’  Fahrenheit,  a  bitter 
can  be  extracted. 

■t- 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
August  14th.  The  Committees  will  assemble  as 
usual  at  twelve  o'clock  and  at  3  p.m.  Mons.  Chas. 
Baltet,  of  Troyes,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  Fruit 
Culture  in  France.” 

Raspberries  and  the  Birds. — A  gardener  in  the 
Hexham  district  stated  the  other  day  that  this  was 
the  first  season  that  he  had  not  netted  his  raspberry 
bushes,  and  that  he  had  gathered  a  larger  quantity  of 
fruit  than  usual.  On  being  asked  how  he  accounted 
for  such  a  result,  he  replied,  ”  I  believe  the  little 
birds  attack  the  bushes,  not  for  the  fruit,  but  the  in¬ 
sects,  and  that  the  nets  being  off  they  were  the  better 
able  to  get  at  them,  and  so  the  fruit  was  saved.” 

A  Prolific  Cauliflower. — The  Newcastle  Journal 
states  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bibby,  North  Terrace, 
Hexham,  has  a  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower 
which  was  sown  in  March  last  year,  and  which  has 
stood  outside  all  the  winter.  It  has  had  no  less 


than  twelve  flowers  on  this  spring,  four  of  which 
have  been  cut  measuring  about  4  in.  across,  leaving 
eight  all  good  flowers  all  from  the  one  stem.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  flower  at  all  last  year. 

Viola  Conference  at  Birmingham— We  understand 
that  the  Viola  conference  held  at  Birmingham  on 
Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  was  very  successful, 
the  attendance  being  good,  and  the  business  done  ot 
a  very  satisfactory  character.  Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson, 
of  Rothesay,  presided,  and  the  leading  paper  read 
was  one  by  Mr.  George  Steel,  of  Heatherslaw, 
Cornhill-on-Tweed.  who  suggested  a  standard  of 
points  for  the  Violetta,  or  miniature  Violas,  which 
the  meeting  resolved  to  adopt.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  there  should  only  be  two  sections,  and  that  the 
Sylvia  type  must  be  included  with  the  large  flowered 
section. 

St.  Neots  Flower  Show. — The  annual  summer 
exhibition  of  the  St.  Neots  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  in  the  Priory  Park,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  G.  Tydall  Rowley,  Esq.,  and  in  all 
departments  proved  to  be  a  well-marked  advance  on 
previous  efforts.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  in 
the  gardeners  section  were  Mr.  Empson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House,  Beds.,  Mr. 
Myers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Mr. 
Redman,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Goodgames,  Esq.  Herb¬ 
aceous  subjects  were  finely  shown  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Crouch,  Gamlingay,  and  the  vegetables  and  farm 
roots  exhibited  by  the  cottagers  and  others 
commanded  high  praise.  Unfortunately  the  weather 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  was  very  unpropitious, 
but  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  luncheon 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  Barry, 
M.P.,  a  well  deserved  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous,  manager  of  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Ingram’s  local  nursery,  who  has  for  some 
years  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Society  in  a  very 
energetic  manner. 

Bishop  of  Truro  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers.— 
Speaking  at  a  cottage  gardening  flower  show  at 
Tywardreath,  in  Cornwall,  the  Bishop  of  Truro 
remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  which  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  during  recent  years.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
in  Leeds,  only  the  rich  could  afford  them,  and  the 
poor  never  thought  of  anything  else  beyond  growing 
them  for  the  rich.  At  the  present  day  the  market 
in  Leeds  was  like  a  garden  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
which  were  within  the  reach  of  poor  and  rich  alike. 
Recently,  in  Coventry,  he  inquired  the  reason  why 
there  were  so  many  greenhouses,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  used  to  grow  ”  buttonholes  for  Birming¬ 
ham.”  In  London  they  also  found  houses  adorned 
outside  with  flowers,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
wealthy  owners,  but  for  that  of  the  people  who 
passed  along  the  streets.  That  showed  the  kindli¬ 
ness  which  the  cultivation  of  flowers  imparted  into 
human  nature,  and  that  it  brought  the  rich  and  poor 
together  in  one  common  sympathy.  The  cultivation 
of  flowers  in  the  parks  of  London  was  also  a  beauti¬ 
ful  feature  of  the  Metropolis.  There  had  been  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  cottage  gardening  in 
recent  years,  thanks  to  the  various  societies,  and  he 
should  always  be  glad  to  give  them  all  the  support 
he  could. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Hugh  Gower.— We  greatly 
regret  to  record  the  death  of  a  very  able  horticul¬ 
turist  and  much  esteemed  contributor  to  horticul¬ 
tural  literature  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Hugh 
Gower,  who  passed  away  at  Tooting  on  the  30th  ult., 
after  a  long  illness,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  His  father, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age  but  a  few  months  ago, 
was  for  a  great  many  years  employed  by  the  old 
nursery  firm  of  Messrs  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston, 
where  the  lately  deceased  gained  his  first  experiences 
in  the  nursery  business.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Kew,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  collections  of  plants 
for  a  time,  and  where  his  critical  faculty  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  and  describing  the  things  that  came 
under  his  care  was  developed  to  a  very  great  extent. 
He  loved  plants  truly  for  their  own  sakes,  and  in  his 
young  days  dried  specimens  of  a  great  number  of 
subjects,  especially  of  Ferns  and  Orchids,  which 
were  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  after  life.  Leaving 
Kew,  he  went  for  several  years  to  the  old  firm  of 
Rollisson  &  Sons,  of  Tooting,  and  subsequently  he 
became  nursery  manager  to  the  late  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Holloway,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  several  of  his  most  useful  publications. 
Sometime  after  leaving  Holloway  he  met  with  a  trap 
accident  of  a  serious  character  which  prevented  him 


from  subsequently  following  any  active  employment, 
and  took  to  literature  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  In  1878  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James 
Britten  of  the  botanical  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  he  published  Orchids  for  Amateurs,  a  useful 
little  manual  long  since  out  of  print,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  formed  the  basis  of  another  work  which  has 
since  been  issued  without  the  slightest  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  labours  of  the  original  authors.  Mr. 
Gower  had  long  been  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  our  contemporary  The  Garden,  and  since  the  death 
of  IMr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  been  one  of  the  joint 
editors  of  The  Orchid  Album.  He  also  rendered  Mr. 
Henry  Williams  valuable  assistance  in  the  production 
of  the  new  edition  of  The  Orchid  Growers'  Manual,  for 
which  he  was  specially  qualified  by  reason  of  his 
extensive  critical  knowledge  of  the  family.  Orchids 
and  Tropical  Ferns  were  his  specialty,  and  of  both 
these  great  families  of  plants  he  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  an  almost  unrivalled  practical  knowledge, 
and  was  a  good  all-round  garden  botanist  besides. 

Trade  Fixtures:  Important  to  Nurserymen. — A  nur¬ 
seryman  carried  on  business  on  land  held  on  lease, 
and  a  firm  of  engine  manufacturers  agreed  to  supply 
him  with  a  boiler  and  hot  water  pipes  for  his  hot¬ 
houses  on  the  hire  and  purchase  system,  payable  by 
quarterly  instalments.  Until  complete  payment  was 
made,  the  apparatus  was  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  engine  manufacturers,  and  in  default  of  payment 
they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  and  remove  it. 
The  landlord  joined  in  the  agreement  in  order  to 
give  the  engine  manufacturer  the  power  to  enter  and 
remove  the  apparatus  in  default  of  payment,  and  he 
agreed  not  to  distrain  for  rent  on  the  apparatus  to 
the  detriment  of  the  engine  manufacturer.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  nurseryman  mortgaged  his  land  but 
gave  no  notice  of  the  agreement.  Afterwards,  the 
engineers,  having  no  notice  of  the  mortgage,  put  up 
the  boiler  and  pipes  in  brickwork.  The  nurseryman 
made  default  in  payment  of  the  instalments,  and 
thereupon  the  engineers  entered  and  removed 
the  apparatus  while  the  nurseryman  was  in  posses¬ 
sion.  Tha  mortgagee  objected  to  this  removal  of 
fixtures,  claiming  that  the  apparatus  had  been  fixed 
to  the  mortgaged  property  without  his  consent 
and  had  become  part  of  the  soil,  and  were 
irremovable  against  him,  and  brought  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  engineer.  The  case  Glough 
V.  Wood  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th,  and  the  Court  held  that  the  mortgagee, 
by  leaving  the  mortgagor  in  possession,  authorized 
him  to  carry  on  his  business  as  nurseryman,  which 
would  properly  include  the  hiring  and  bringing  on  to 
the  premises  of  fixtures  necessary  to  his  business 
upon  the  terms  that  the  owner  should  be  at  liberty 
to  remove  them  upon  the  determination  of  the  hiring 
agreement.  Having  regard  to  his  implied  authority, 
to  the  fact  that  the  fixtures  were  not  the  property  of 
the  mortgagor,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  mortgagor 
was  in  possession  at  the  date  of  their  removal,  the 
plaintiff,  the  mortgagee,  was  not  entitled  to  damages. — 
British  Trade  Journal. 

- •<- - 

A  WALK  IN  THE 

COUNTRY  (3). 

We  had  so  much  enjoyed  our  visit  to  Ashdown 
Forest,  as  described  in  my  last  (p.  752),  that  my 
friend  and  I  determined  to  take  another  walk  last 
week,  and  this  time  decided  on  a  visit  to  some  large 
ponds  about  four  miles  off.  We  took  the  train  to 
Grange  Road,  a  station  on  the  line  between  East 
Grinstead  and  Three  Bridges,  and  then  turning  our 
steps  northwards  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  very 
large  wood,  named  the  Cut-and-lie  Wood,  a  name  I 
have  no  clue  as  to  the  meaning  of.  Here  we  again 
found  the  Asphodel  blooming  luxuriantly,  and  made 
up  a  nosegay  of  it  to  take  home,  the  flowers  being 
exceedingly  fragrant ;  but  we  did  not  this  time  light 
on  the  Sundew  or  the  Curry  Powder  St  John’s  Wort. 

Passing  out  of  this  wood  we  traversed  another 
large  wood,  named  the  Furnace  Wood,  and  in  the 
valley  below  us  was  what  was  once  known  as  the 
Furnace  Mill  pond,  but  the  mill  has  long  since 
passed  away,  and  the  pond  has  for  years  past  been  a 
marsh,  a  stream  running  through  the  middle  of  it 
which  lower  down  becomes  the  river  Eden,  flowing 
through  Edenbridge  and  Tonbridge,  and  subse¬ 
quently  running  into  the  Thames  mouth  as  the 
Medway.  In  this  part  of  Sussex  the  chief  of  the 
ironworks  in  the  kingdom  were  situate  in  olden 
times,  the  wood  for  charcoal  being  very  plentiful  in 
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proximity  to  the  iron,  for  till  close  on  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  iron  ores  were  smelted  entirely  with 
wood  charcoal,  hence  the  name  "the  Furnace 
Wood.’’  It  is  claimed  that  the  iron  railings  round 
St.  Paul’s  were  made  here,  though  I  have  heard 
that  other  localities  claim  the  same  distinction. 
There  were  heaps  of  charcoal  still  lying  about  which 
no  doubt  had  been  made  years  and  years  ago, 
though  the  trade  of  charcoal  burning  still  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  product  being  used  chiefly 
for  chemical  purposes.  Around  the  old  mill  dam, 
too,  the  path  was  partly  made  of  pieces  of  iron  slag. 

In  the  wood  we  searched  for  the  Sweet  Gale, 
which  is  stated  to  grow  here,  but  I  am’  sorry  to  say 
without  success.  In  the  rides  underneath  the  trees 
we  found  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  wild  flowers,  the 
very  pretty  little  Flax-seed  or  All-seed,  with  its 
thousand  grains,  growing  with  its  stems  constantly 
branching  at  right  angles  ;  and  the  pond  itself  was 
redolent  with  the  scent  of  Meadow  Sweet,  which 
was  growing  in  the  greatest  profusion.  On  our  way 
to  another  large  pond  we  gathered  Gipsywort,  the 
dye  of  which  is  even  more  efficacious  and  lasting 
than  that  of  the  Walnut  juice;  and  in  a  hedge  the 
Orpine  was  growing  abundantly,  though  not  yet  in 
full  flower.  An  old  name  of  this  was  Live  Long, 
given  to  it  by  reason  of  its  great  tenacity  of  life,  and 
this  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Live  Long  Love 
Long,  owing  to  an  old  custom  indulged  in  by 
betrothed  maidens,  who  gathered  plants  on  Mid¬ 
summer’s  eve  and  placed  them  in  a  trencher, 
estimating  their  lovers’  constancy  by  the  continued 
flourishing,  or  the  reverse,  of  one  or  the  other  plant. 

We  crossed  the  road  from  East  Grinstead  to 
Three  Bridges,  and  soon  approached  the  Hedge 
Court  Pond,  a  large  sheet  of  water  of  about  sixty 
acres,  and  found  the  Zigzag  Clover  in  a  field  border¬ 
ing  the  pond,  and  in  the  water  itself,  a  somewhat 
uncommon  plant,  the  Water  Dropwort,  grows  up 
through  the  water  and  lines  the  bank  with  its  leaves, 
which  later  on  turn  to  a  bright  red  colour.  Here 
too  was  the  Shore  Wort,  which  often  forms  a  turf 
on  the  sides  of  lakes,  and  growing  on  the  margin 
was  the  Yellow  Loosestrife,  just  coming  into  bloom 
with  its  roots  flourishing  in  the  water  to  the  length 
of  6  ft.  This  plant  used  to  be  attached  to  the  pole 
between  the  oxen ,  which  was  supposed  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  ruly.  In  the  pond  was  also  growing  the 
Anacharis,  irreverently,  called  Damnosa  Babbing- 
toniana,  which  I  won’t  translate,  the  specific  name 
being  derived  from  Mr.  Babbington,  who,  it  is  said, 
introduced  the  plant  from  Canada  to  this  country, 
where  it  has  spread  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a 
perfect  curse,  and  very  large  sums  have  been  spent 
by  canal  companies  for  its  extermination,  so  greatly 
was  traflfic  hindered  and  even  stopped  by  it.  I 
understand  that  the  female  plant  alone  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  has  been  spread  by  wild 
fowl  carrying  it  from  water  to  water  ;  for  the  least 
piece  of  it  grows.  What  would  have  happened  if 
the  male  plant  had  also  been  introduced  is  a  problem 
I  hope  may  never  come  within  practical "  botanies.” 
There  were  a  good  many  swans  on  the  Edge  Court 
pool,  and  they  eagerly  devour  the  plant  as  food,  so 
keeping  it  within  bounds. 

The  Meadow  Plume  Thistle  was  in  full  bloom  in 
the  marshy  spots  around — a  charming  flower  on  a 
solitary  stalk,  which  one  need  not  be  afraid  to  gather 
as  the  stem  is  soft  and  downy  and  the  leaves,  too, 
have  no  offensive  prickles.  We  again  took  to  the 
fields  gathering  the  Field  Scabious  and  the  Toad 
Flax  as  we  went,  and  then  came  on  the  third  of  the 
pools  containing,  I  should  say,  some  thirty  acres. 
This  is  now  named  the  Wire  Mill  pool,  but  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Woodcock  pool,  evidently 
from  the  neighbouring  woods  being  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  for  these  birds.  The  direct  road  from 
London  to  Lewes  runs  at  the  foot  of  this  pool,  and 
the  sight  of  the  Water  Lilies,  (some  six  acres  of 
them)  from  the  top  of  the  coach  must  have  been  a 
lovely  sight.  It  was  to  us  from  the  margin  of  the 
pond.  Here  we  found  the  Buckbean  or  Marsh  Tre¬ 
foil  growing  in  the  greatest  abundance.  I  should 
certainly  say  there  must  have'been  a  patch  of  them  at 
least  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  this  and  the  Bulrushes 
form  an  excellent  breeding  place  for  the  waterfowl, 
which  I  am  told  are  here  very  numerous  and  of 
many  kinds.  In  fact,  from  the  kindly  forethought 
of  the  owner  (Mr.  Gatty)  in  not  allowing  them  to 
be  disturbed,  many  birds  breed  here  which  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  breeding  elsewhere  in  England. 

We  did  not  see  any  of  the  Reed  Mace  growing  here. 


the  Rushes  being  the  the  true  Bull  or  Pool  Rush, 
from  which  baskets  and  the  bottoms  of  chairs  are 
made.  In  the  standing  water  by  the  side  of  the  pool 
we  found  the  Water  Purslane,  with  its  little  green 
flowers,  and  to  make  up  for  our  disappointment  in 
not  finding  the  Sweet  Gale,  we  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Greater  Bladderwort,  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  plant.  The  bladders  are  attached  to 
the  leaves  and  shoots  and  are  filled  with  water  until 
the  time  for  flowering  comes  on,  when  the  water 
escapes  and  air  takes  the  place  of  the  water,  thus  buoy¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  stems  above  the  water  to  enable 
the  flower  to  be  fully  developed.  After  the  plant 
has  flowered,  the  bladders  become  again  full  of 
water  and  weigh  the  plant  down  so  that  it  may  ripen 
its  seeds.  The  bladders  have  an  elastic  valve  open¬ 
ing  inwards,  through  which  the  water  animalculae 
make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder  until 
it  becomes  full  up,  but  whether  or  no  the  Bladder- 
wort  has  a  digesting  power  such  as  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  Sundews  I  am  unable  to  state. 

The  Miller,  who  has  a  charming  farmhouse  at  the 
end  of  the  lake,  was  kind  enough  to  extend  his  hospi¬ 
tality  to  us,  so  refreshed  and  set  up  we  found  our 
walk  home  of  two  miles  and  a  half  most  pleasant, 
J.  C.  Stogdon,  Inglenook,  Bellaggio. 

- - 

VENTILATING  GEAR. 

When  recently  visiting  Mr.  J.  Lowe’s  nursery  and 
market  growing  establishment  at  Uxbridge,  where 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Carnations,  Tomatos,  etc., 
are  grown  so  extensively,  we  were  much  interested  in 
an  improved  form  of  mechanical  gear  for  opening 
and  regulating  the  top  and  side  ventilators  of  the 
houses,  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Lowe, 


Melrose  Villa,  Uxbridge,  and  which  they  rightly 
claim  as  "the  gear  work  of  the  future,"  for  it  is  at 
once  the  simplest,  most  efficient,  and  cheapest  that 
has  yet  come  under  our  notice. 

Many  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  houses  are  ventilated  on 
what  is  called  the  Guernsey  system,  in  which  the 
lifters  or  openers  are  attached  to  a  wooden  rod, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  houses,  which 
is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  for  opening 
and  closing  the  lights  by  means  of  a  wheel  and 
ratchet  arrangement  at  one  end.  The  objection 
to  this  and  other  systems  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  is  that  the  lifters,  in  order  to  open  lights 
sufficiently  wide,  must  be  fixed  very  flat,  i.e.,  less 
than  the  angle  of  45°.  This,  of  course,  requires  a 
great  strain  when  commencing  to  open  the  lights, 
as  the  tendency  is  rather  to  rack  than  to  lift 
them.  All  this  is  now  completely  overcome  by 
adopting  radial  motion  instead  of  direct  action. 
In  the  older  systems  the  opening  lifters  are  attached 
directly  to  the  running  gear,  and  the  lights  opened 
by  diagonal  pressure  ;  in  the  new  system  of  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Lowe,  direct  action  is  substituted  by 
attaching  the  opener  and  the  rod  to  a  half  circular 
piece  of  iron,  pivoted  on  the  wall  plate,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  are  obvious,  for  it  prevents  any  strain 
whatever ;  no  counter-balances  of  any  kind  are 
required  ;  the  lights  are  all  opened  exactly  the  same 
distance,  are  rigidly  held  in  positioa,  and  shut  up  close; 
while  the  power  required  throughout  the  gear  when 
opening  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
length,  as  proved  by  a  spring  balance.  The  patentees 
also  claim  that  one  set  of  gear  will  open  side  or 
top  ventilators  for  the  length  of  500  ft.  In  Mr. 
Lowe’s  houses  the  gear  is  worked  by  means  of  a 
lever  placed  just  inside  the  house,  but  it  can  be 
done  equally  as  well  outside  by  means  of  a  wheel 
and  ratchet  at  a  slight  additional  cost.  The 
improvement  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  trade. 


SOUTHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

This  great  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  West- 
wood  Park  last  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  turned 
out  a  great  success  as  far  as  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  exhibits  went.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  when 
perusing  the  liberal  prize  schedule.  Thirty-nine 
pounds  for  two  classes  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
.plants  and  considerably  over  twenty  pounds 
for  two  classes  of  groups  with  other  prizes  in  pro¬ 
portion  is  certain  to  command  good  competition. 
Throughout  the  show  the  exhibits  were  of  high 
merit,  especially  the  plants,  groups  and  collections 
of  nursery  stock. 

For  ten  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
Queen’s  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  was  first.  In 
this  collection  Crotons,  Chelsoni  and  Sunset  were 
grand.  We  also  noted  splendid  examples  of  Kentia 
Fosteriana  and  K.  australis  ;  a  very  clean  and  well 
grown  Latania  borbonica  of  Immense  size  and  a 
beautifully  flowered  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii. 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Guest,  Henstridge, 
Blandford,  well  deserved  second,  and  had  grand 
plants  of  Kalosanthe  coccinea  major  with  a  well 
grown  Ixora  Williamsii.  An  equally  good  third 
was  found  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Jennings,  gardener  to  W. 
Garton,  Esq.,  Roselands,  Woolston.  Mr.  Cypher 
was  also  first  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Mr.  Jennings  being  in  front  of  Mr.  Wilkins  in  this 
class.  In  a  collection  for  six  miscellaneous  plants 
Mr.  N.  Blandford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haslefoot, 
Moorhill,  West  End,  was  successful.  Grand  plants 
of  Cycas  circinalis  and  Croton  Mortii  were  notice¬ 
able  here.  Mr.  Peel,  gardener  to  Miss  Todd, 
Shirley,  and  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Sir  S.  Montagu, 
Bart  ,  were  second  and  third.  Mr.  Cypher  won  with 
a  grand  Erica  Austiniana  in  the  class  for  a  specimen 
plant  in  bloom ;  Mr.  Jennings  being  second  here 
and  first  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  F'erns.  The 
first  prize  for  a  specimen  foliage  plant  went  to  Mr. 
Evans,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton  for  a 
magnificent  Cycas  revoluta  ;  Mr.  Jennings  following. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  among  the 
best  I  have  seen,  Mr.  E.  Carr,  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstone,  being 
first  in  the  premier  class  with  a  charming  and  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement ;  Mr.  Wills,  nurseryman,  Shirley, 
and  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  T.  Guest, 
following  rather  closely.  Mr.  Peel,  gardener  to 
Miss  Todd,  was  in  front  of  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to 
Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.,  in  the  next  class  for  a 
smaller  group.  The  first  prizes  for  the  following 
subjects  went  as  placed  : — Six  Begonias,  Mr.  E. 
Wills,  nurseryman,  Shirley  ;  four  double  ditto,  Mr. 
J.  Huges,  gardener  to  W.  Baring,  Esq.,  Norman 
Court,  Dean  ;  four  double  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  G. 
Windebank,  Bevois  Mount  Nursery  ;  while  for  four 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  J.  Stratton,  nurseryman, 
Shirley,  was  first.  Mr.  Hall  was  first  for  six  Coleus 
and  six  Coxcombs.  A  collection  of  Orchids  found 
Mr.  E.  Carr  and  Mr.  N.  Blandford  closely  together, 
the  award  going  as  placed.  Mr.  Carr  was  also  first 
for  a  single  specimen.  One  of  the  chief  features 
was  the  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  from  nursery¬ 
men,  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Shirley,  being  first,  and  Mr. 
Bealing,  Sholing,  a  close  second.  Mr.  Webster, 
gardener  to  E.  J.  Preston,  Esq.,  beat  Mr.  Peel  for 
six  table  plants. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Table  Decorations.— In  this 
division  Miss  K.  Golding,  of  Portswood  Nursery, 
was  most  successful,  and  deservedly  so,  fer  we  have 
seldom  seen  such  tasteful  arrangements.  She  was 
first  for  table  decorations,  for  the  most  tastefully- 
arranged  basket,  and  also  a  vase.  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  of  Coventry,  also  made  a  good  show  in  this 
division,  being  well  in  front  for  twenty-four  cut 
Roses  (grand),  the  best  ball-room  bouquet,  bridal 
ditto,  and  six  buttonholes.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. 
were  second  for  Roses  and  first  in  both  open  classes 
for  Dahlias.  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W. 
Flight,  Esq.,  Twyford,  was  in  front  in  the  chief  class 
for  amateurs’  Roses.  In  Mr.  Ladham’s  winning 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  the  most  notable 
was  the  new  hardy  Gladiolus,  La  Fayette.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  Evans  was  first. 
Mr.  W.  Baring,  Norman  Court,  beat  Mr.  £.  Carr, 
for  twelve  Carnations. 

Fruit  was  both  good  and  plentiful,  the  chief  prizes 
being  for  six  dishes,  in  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Salisbury,  was  in 
front  of  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J. 
W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chillworth  Manor,  beat  Mr. 
Ward  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  and  Mr.  J. 
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Sanders,  gardener  to  Miss  Shelley-Bontein,  Paul- 
ton’s  Park,  beat  him  for  three  of  white.  Mr.  R.  C. 
West  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  black,  and  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins  for  two  of  white.  Six  dishes  of  fruit  (out¬ 
door  growth),  found  Mr.  R.  C.  West  and  Mr.  J. 
Evans  in  front ;  Mr.  Fellows  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes 
being  first  and  second  for  a  similar  number  from 
amateurs. 

Vegetables  were  very  good,  and  some  extra 
close  competition  resulted.  In  the  open  class  for 
nine  varieties  Mr.  Wilkins  just  beat  Mr.  Pope, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere 
Castle,  Newbury ;  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Bone,  Portswood, 
and  Mr.  W.  Batten,  Old  Basing,  were  first  and 
second  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties.  Special  prizes 
of  considerable  value  were  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  where  Mr.  J.  Hughes  beat  Mr.  W.  Pope,  but 
the  latter  was  first  in  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son’s  class, 
the  same  position  being  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Wilt¬ 
shire.  junr.,  Westend,  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  of  Southampton. 

We  cannot  possibly  append  a  complete  list  of  this 
grand  show,  but  a  few  of  the  non-competitive  ex¬ 
hibits  deserve  a  word.  Messrs.  Toogood  had  a 
special  stand  and  tent  of  seeds  and  horticultural 
sundries  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  a 
good  collection  of  choice  plants  and  Carnations ; 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Hillier,  Winchester,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  cut 
flowers.  The  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  were  especially  good,  and 
F.C.C.’s  were  awarded  to  Ellen  Terry,  Mephistoles, 
King  Arthur,  Miss  A.  Campbell,  and  Pride  of  the 
Garden.— Y. 

- - -f* - 

ON  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Our  English  homes,  whether  the  dwellings  of  the 
opulent,  or  the  cottages  of  artisans  and  labourers,  in 
suburban  and  country  districts,  are  pretty  generally 
draped,  to  some  extent,  with  one  or  other  of  the 
many  plants  we  have  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
evidence  of  the  same  love  of  climbing  plants  is 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  many  large 
towns,  where,  with  the  exception  of  such  things  as 
can  be  grown  in  window  boxes  or  in  pots  on  window 
ledges  and  balconies,  they  are  often  the  only  form 
of  vegetation  the  dwellers  in  town  houses  can  find 
space  for.  It  has  often  surprised  me  when  passing 
through  the  streets  and  squares  of  London  to  see 
the  use  that  is  made  of  the  most  unpromising  corners 
for  the  introduction  of  one  or  other  of  the  climbing 
plants  that  are  found  to  succeed  in  such  situations. 
The  Virginian  Creeper  and  Ivy  are  most  commonly 
met  with,  and  not  unfrequently  the  common 
Laburnam  may  be  found  trained  to  the  walls  of 
some  area.  It  looks  well,  too,  when  in  flower,  and 
at  the  first  sight  of  it  under  these  unusual  conditions 
it  looks  rather  strange  to  those  who  only  know  it  as 
a  tree.  The  foliage  being  light  and  sparse,  whilst 
the  young  shoots  are  readily  trained  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  good  subject  for  training  in  front  of  close 
growing  Ivy.  The  yellow  flowers  show  up  to  great 
advantage  against  the  dark  green  of  the  Ivy. 

There  are  few  buildings  so  well  designed  that  they 
cannot  be  rendered  more  attractive  by  a  judicious 
use  of  climbing  plants  for  their  further  embellish¬ 
ment  ;  at  the  same  time,  dwellings  with  balconies 
and  verandahs  afford  the  best  opportunities  for 
forming  an  effective  display  because  of  the  facilities 
they  present  for  the  introduction  of  more  variety 
than  do  plainer  edifices.  Some  of  our  old  ruins  owe 
much  of  their  present  beauty  to  the  Ivy,  which 
clings  to  the  crumbling  walls  and  festoons  the 
broken  windows  and  doorways.  Most  of  the  plants 
used  for  this  purpose  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary 
good  garden  soil,  but  one  precaution  to  take  in 
planting  them  is  to  ensure  that  no  drip  will  fall  on 
them,  as  this  is  often  fatal  to  the  most  hardy  plants 
we  have.  I  recently  saw  a  good  illustration  of  this 
where,  to  hide  a  bare  wall,  it  had  been  planted  with 
Ivy,  which  did  well  for  a  time,  covering  up  some 
25  ft.  of  wall,  till  from  neglect  the  guttering  sur¬ 
rounding  the  building,  the  roof  of  which  was  of 
considerable  size,  fell  down,  when  the  drip  made 
comparatively  short  work  of  the  Ivy,  which  com¬ 
pletely  perished. 

The  varied  forms  of  Ivy,  both  variegated  and 
green,  are  so  extensively  used  that  the  mention  of 
them  seems  to  be  unnecessary  ;  but  there  are  also  a 
few  other  evergreen  climbers  and  wall  plants  of 
which  freer  use  might  often  be  made  with  advantage. 


for  instance,  the  Photina  serrulata.  I  know  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  in  front  of  a  house  which  excels  in 
appearance  a  fine  Magnolia  grandiflora  on  the  same 
wall  as  a  foliage  plant,  yet  how  seldom  is  this  fine 
old  plant  used  for  the  purpose.  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  and  Cotoneaster  microphylla  are  better 
known  and  most  extensively  used,  but  in  some 
places  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  birds  strip 
the  Pyracantha  of  its  berries  almost  before  they 
are  ripe.  Then  among  Evergreens  we  may  justly 
place  the  Banksian  Roses,  which  should  have  ample 
room  to  tower  upwards.  I  once  had  a  plant  of  the 
yellow  Banksian  Rose  covering  a  large  wall  space, 
the  remembrance  of  which  often  makes  me  regret 
that  a  freer  use  is  not  made  of  it  for  this  purpose. 
The  common  white  Jasmine  is  another  special 
favourite  with  me,  and  although  really  deciduous, 
owing  to  the  green  of  the  young  growths,  it  has  a 
semi-evergreen  appearance. 

Among  deciduous  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
Roses  occupy  a  first  place,  many  of  the  cluster 
varieties  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  some  of  the 
Noisettes  and  Teas  are  quite  at  home  against  walls. 
Gloire  d’Dijon  and  others  of  which  it  is  the  parent, 
such  as  Lamarque,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  William 
Allan  Richardson.  This  yields  for  a  lengthened 
period  a  supply  of  the  most  exquisite  buttonhole 
Roses  any  one  can  wish  for.  One  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  deciduous  trailing  plants  is  the  Wistaria 
chinensis.  This  may  often  be  noticed  flowering  at 
the  same  time  as  Clematis  montana,  and  when  so 
mixed  together  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 

Among  fine-foliaged  deciduous  climbers,  Aristo- 
lochi  Sipho  is  most  noble.  The  flowers,  although 
small,  are  very  interesting,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
if  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure  crosses 
between  this  and  the  larger-flowered  stove  species. 
Something  worth  having  would  surely  reward  the 
painstaking  hybridist  who  will  take  them  in  hand. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  Forsythia  suspensa,  both 
yellow  flowered,  are  capital  things  to  grow  in  front 
of  Ivy  or  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  their  dark  glossy 
foliage  showing  up  the  slender  sprays  of  flower  to 
great  advantage.  For  the  pillars  of  verandahs  the 
various  types  of  Clematis  are  well  adapted,  the  pro¬ 
fuseness  with  which  they  flower  and  their  hardiness 
placing  them  in  the  front  rank.  Those  who  delight 
in  sweet  odours  should  find  room  for  Clematis 
flamula,  which,  in  comparison  to  most  members  of 
the  family,  is  a  tame-looking  subject.  In  cold  dis¬ 
tricts  w'here  protection  is  necessary  for  it,  Chimon- 
anthus  fragrans  thrives  well  under  a  verandah. 
Another  most  deliciously  scented  climber  is  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  which  is  seldom  out  of  flower  during 
mild  weather  in  winter,  and  a  free  use  may  well  be 
made  of  some  of  the  summer-flowering  species. 
Bignonia  radicans  major,  one  of  the  finest-flowered 
wall  plants  we  have,  is  not  so  often  seen  as  its  great 
merits  entitle  it  to  be. 

The  varieties  of  Ceanothus  are  again  admirable, 
the  sprays  of  blue  flowers  and  interesting  foliage  of 
some,  such  as  C.  rigidus,  lending  both  variety  and 
distinctness  to  a  collection  of  wall  plants.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  is  that  they  are  rather  tender,  so  require 
some  protection  during  severe  frost,  but  they  are 
well  worth  the  trouble.  Clianthus  puniceus  and 
Mandevilla  suaveolens, where  they  will  succeed,  do  far 
better  outside  as  wall  plants,  because  they  are  then 
less  susceptible  to  red  spider.  Escalonia  macrantha 
can  only  be  used  in  the  home  counties  as  a  wall  or 
verandah  plant,  because  severe  frost  plays  havoc 
with  it,  yet,  singular  to  say,  large  bushes  of  it  may 
be  met  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  at 
least,  I  saw  some  there  a  few  years  back.  Solanum 
jasminoides  is  one  of  the  best  climbers  I  know  for 
verandahs,  the  quantities  of  bloom  which  may  be 
gathered  from  a  good  plant  of  it  is  surprising,  and 
most  useful  it  is  for  flower  glasses  and  epergnes. 
Another  most  beautiful  half-hardy  climbing  plant  is 
the  common  Passion  flower,  Passiflora  coerulea. 
Although  plants  of  it  often  survive  several  winters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  till  they  cover  a 
large  space,  a  severe  winter  is  fatal  to  it.  I  have 
often  seen  them  loaded  with  fruit  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  beautiful  as  they  are  when  in  flower,  the  rich 
golden  fruit  imparts  a  beauty  to  them  which  rivals 
that  which  they  present  during  the  flowering 
period. 

Where  plants  of  only  annual  duration  are  used 
to  make  a  display  during  the  summer  months  there 
are  plenty  of  things  to  choose  from  which  for  the 
time  make  a  more  gaudy  display  than  those  of  a 


more  permanent  character.  The  Nasturtiums  alone 
with  the  great  variety  of  colours  to  be  had  among 
them,  from  pale  primrose  to  bright  scarlet  and  rich 
maroon,  will  give  variety  enough  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  very  many.  Then  there  are  Cobea 
scandens,  Maurandia  Barclayana,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  Mina  lobata.  Convolvulus  major  in  variety, 
the  single  and  double  Calistegias  which  are  hardy 
perennials  are  great  favourites  among  cottagers, 
costing  nothing  when  once  planted,  and  doing  well 
in  towns.  The  varieties  of  Euonymus  are  often  used 
with  good  effect  as  wall  plants,  but  most  of  them 
being  somewhat  tender  are  liable  to  suffer  during  a 
severe  winter.  The  broad-leaved  one  with  the  best 
white  variegation  according  to  our  own  observation 
is  the  most  hardy  of  all  tall  growing  ones.  I  know 
a  large  plant  which  suffered  but  little  during  the 
severe  winters  we  had  in  recent  years,  which  almost 
killed  other  kinds  in  the  same  locality. —  JV  B.G. 
- - 

FliORlCODTLlt^E. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

The  annual  exhibition  by  the  members  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  took  place  as  usual  in 
the  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  on  the  31st,  and  proved  an 
unqualified  success,  for  the  entries  were  numerous, 
the  flowers  very  good,  and  the  weather  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  garden  was,  as  usual,  aglow  with 
Carnations,  for  at  the  present  time  there  are  to  be 
seen  between  6,000  and  7,000  pots,  and  they  were 
extremely  gay,  though  the  perfection  of  the  bloom 
had  been  passed  by  a  week.  As  is  usual  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  luncheon  tents  were  erected  in  the  garden, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  presided  at  the  luncheon, 
at  which  a  considerable  number  were  present.  But 
one  and  all  missed  the  presence  of  the  master-hand ; 
that  unique  personality  no  more  guided  the  events 
of  the  day  ;  and  many  references— kindly,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  mournful — were  made  to  the  loss  the 
Carnation  growing  devotees,  and  the  Oxford  Union 
in  particular,  had  experienced  by  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
death.  The  arrangements  of  the  day  were  planned 
and  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst,  the 
present  secretary  ;  old  friends  gathered  about  him. 
A  great  desire  was  expressed  that  the  Union  shculd 
be  maintained  to  the  level  of  its  past  prosperity,  and 
there  is  every  probability  this  happy  condition  of 
things  will  result. 

There  were  seven  stands  of  twelve  dissimilar 
Carnations.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  taking  the  first  prize  with  admirable 
blooms  of  P.  B.  J.  D.  Hextall,  this  old  favourite 
being  in  fine  character,  and  was  selected  as  the 
premier  bizarre  or  flake  Carnation ;  P.  B.  Sarah 
Payne,  P.  B.  Charles  Phillips,  S.  B.  Robert  Lord, 
P.  P'.  Gordon  Lewis,  C.  B.  Master  Fred,  R.  F. 
Thalia,  P.  F.  Agricola,  C.  B.  Lord  Salisbury,  S.  F. 
Sportsman,  S.  B.  Dr.  Hogg,  and  S.  F.  Clipper, 
Second,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son,  Nurserymen, 
Birmingham,  with  S.  F.  Guardsman,  R.  F. 
Tonilwood,  C.  B.  J.  D.  Hextall,  C.  B.  James  Merry- 
weather,  P.  F.  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  S.  B. 
Robert  Houlgrave  :  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading. 
There  were  eight  exhibitors  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Bath,  taking  the  first  prize  with  capital 
examples  of  S.  B.  Edward  Adams,  P.  F.  James 
Douglas,  P.  B.  W.  Skirving,  P.  F.  C.  Henwood, 
C.  B.  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  a  seedling  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Brockle- 
hurst,  Moston,  was  second;  and  Mr.  Joe  Edwards, 
Manchester,  third. 

With  twelve  picotees,  Mr.  R.  Sydendam  was  again 
first,  having  excellent  blooms  of  H.  Red  E.,  Mrs. 
Lovett,  H.  Ro.  E.,  Norman  Carr,  L.  Ro.  E. 
Favourite,  H.  P.  E.,  Amy  Robsart,  H.  P.  E.,  Miriam, 
L.  P.  E.  Mrs.  Kingston,  H.  Red  E.,  Brunette,  L. 
Ro.  E.,  Rosie  Sydenham,  H.  Ro.  E.,  Little  Phil,  H. 
P.  E.  Wm.  Openshaw,  L.  P.  E.  Diana,  and  H.  Ro.  E. 
Heroine.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Birmingham,  was 
second,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  third.  There 
were  eight  competitors.  With  six  varieties,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper  was  again  first,  out  of  eleven  competitors, 
having  H.  Red  E.,  J.  B.  Bryant,  L.  Red  E.  Mr. 
Bower,  H.  Ro.  E.,  Edith  Dombrain,  L.  P.  E.  Nellie, 
H.  P.  E.,  Amy  Robsart,  and  H.  Red  E.,  Brunette. 
IMr.  W.  Spencer,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  H.  Haslett,  third. 

Selfs,  fancies  and  yellow  grounds  were  very  good 
also,  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  was  first  with  twelve 
out  of  eleven  competitors  ;  Mr.  Read,  The  Cottage, 
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Stanley  Road,  2nd.  With  six  blooms,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  second. 

The  class  for  six  yellow  grounds,  brought  eleven 
competitors,  and  Mr.  C.  Harden,  Ash,  Dover,  was 
first,  with  Nellie  Bath,  Annie  Douglas,  Stadtrath 
Bael,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Romulus,  and  Dodwells, 
g6i ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  was  second. 

Single  blooms  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  but 
we  can  only  notify  the  fact,  and  not  furnish  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  premier  self  was  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's 
Ruby.  The  premier  fancy.  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
(Douglas.)  The  premier  Picotee,  L.  Ro.  E.,  Mrs. 
Payne,  shown  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  the  premier  Y.  G. 
Mr.  Henwood. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
for  Y.  G’s.,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Ladas,  and  Mrs.  Dran- 
field  and  for  seifs,  and  fancies  Mr.  Audrey  Campbell, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Hayes 
Scarlet. 

- -t- 

fiE  visiTAiLE  mmm. 


Winter  Spinach. 

Where  a  variety  of  vegetables  are  required  in 
winter  this  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  grown  in 
quantity  in  all  gardens  where  there  is  room,  for  it 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time  and  is 
therefore  very  useful  to  fall  back  upon  when  such 
things  as  French  Beans  and  Peas  are  scarce.  In 
order  that  the  supply  be  sufficient  to  last  till  that 
sown  in  spring  is  ready  for  use,  two  sowings  should 
be  made,  one  early  in  August  and  the  other  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  The  first  sowing  usually  grows  very 
quickly  owing  to  the  ground  being  warm,  and  will  be 
large  enough  for  use  by  October  or  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  other  will  make  but  slow  progress  till 
spring,  when  growth  will  be  veiy  rapid,  particularly 
if  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure  be  given  in 
February.  For  the  first  sowing  the  ground  should 
not  be  too  rich  for,  as  we  sometimes  get  a  great 
quantity  of  rain  in  October,  this  causes  a  succulent 
growth  that  is  not  able  to  resist  the  frost,  and  this 
would  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the  soil  were  very 
rich. 

It  is  the  custom  with  us  to  make  the  first  of  these 
sowings  on  a  piece  of  ground  from  which  Straw¬ 
berries  that  have  become  exhausted  had  been 
destroyed.  On  such  ground  Spinach  does  not  make 
such  sappy  leaves  as  it  does  on  richly-manured 
ground.  The  prickly-seeded  kind  is  that  mostly 
sowed  in  the  autumn,  as  it  does  not  go  to  seed  so 
soon  in  spring.  The  round-seeded  kind  is  quite  as 
hardy,  but  it  is  apt  to  bolt  sooner  than  the  other. 
These  autumn  sowings  ought  to  be  made  in  drills 
drawn  at  least  15  in.  apart,  for  the  hardier  the  plants 
are  grown  the  better  ;  there  should  always  be 
sufficient  space  to  walk  between  the  rows  without 
treading  on  the  leaves.  In  some  districts  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  rather  thickly,  as  birds  are  very 
fond  of  Spinach  just  as  it  is  coming  through  the 
soil.  Here  whole  rows  have  been  cleared  out  in  a 
few  days.  Thinning  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  it  is  necessary,  but  at  first  this  should  be  done  spar¬ 
ingly,  leaving  the  plants  about  2  in.  apart.  When 
the  leaves  touch  each  other  in  the  row,  thinning 
should  take  place  again  ;  this,  however,  may  be  done 
by  degrees,  as  the  plants  drawn  will  be  very  useful 
in  the  kitchen.  If  every  other  be  taken  out  as 
required,  by  the  time  the  plot  has  been  gone  over 
the  leaves  will  touch  again,  so  that  if  strong  foliage 
is  to  be  had  there  must  be  a  further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  plants,  which  would  leave  them  8  in.  apart 
— this  being  the  distance  at  which  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain. 

As  the  second  sowing,  unless  the  winter  be  very 
mild,  will  not  make  much  progress  till  spring,  no 
thinning  will  be  needed  unless  the  plants  get  over¬ 
crowded,  in  which  case  draw  only  sufficient  to  give 
them  room  to  grow  till  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is 
past,  when  they  may  have  their  final  thinning  at 
the  same  time  as  a  dressing  of  manure  is  given  in 
spring.  Where  Spinach  is  treated  in  this  manner 
on  an  open  piece  of  ground  it  is  seldom  that  the 
severest  winters  destroy  the  plants,  though  the 
foliage  is  sometimes  crippled  during  very  severe 
weather. 

Shallots. 

These  should  now  be  lifted  and  spread  out  on  a 
hard  gravel  walk  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  har¬ 
vested  store  them  away  in  a  cool  airy  shed,  for  the 


cooler  and  drier  they  are  kept  the  longer  they  will 
keep  firm.  A  lattice  work  shelf  is  a  good  place  to 
store  them  on,  as  in  such  a  position  the  air  can  cir¬ 
culate  freely  amongst  the  bulbs.  Should  there  be 
any  signs  of  decay  in  any  of  them  such  ought  to  be 
discarded,  as  they  will  only  tend  to  spoil  the  rest. 
The  smallest  should  be  picked  out,  as  these  will  be 
the  best  for  pickling,  and,  where  space  is  limited,  will 
give  more  room  to  those  that  have  to  be  stored. 

Parsley. 

Parsley  is  one  of  those  things  that  require  special 
attention,  not  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow,  but  being 
in  such  constant  demand  a  good  stock  is  needed. 
Where  the  soil  is  cold  and  heavy  the  plants  are  apt 
to  go  off  in  winter,  therefore  it  is  well  to  plant  some 
now  on  a  warm  border  where  it  can  be  protected  in 
case  of  need.  It  is  usually  about  March  when 
Parsley  runs  short,  very  little  growth  having  been 
made  during  winter, while  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
been  constantly  denuded  of  their  foliage.  By  planting 
now  there  is  time  for  growth  to  be  made  before  frost 
sets  in,  and  if  this  be  protected  plenty  of  good  leaves 
may  be  had  during  the  dull  months.  By  planting 
about  9  in.  apart  each  way  the  leaves  made  will  be 
stout,  and  having  short  leaf  stalks  will  be  close  to 
the  ground,  so  that  protection  can  be  more  easily 
given,  as  a  few  boards  put  round  the  outside  will  be 
high  enough  to  rest  any  old  lights  or  pieces  of  wood 
on  to  prevent  the  covering  from  touching  the  leaves, 
No  attempt  however  should  be  made  at  protection 
till  there  is  danger  of  frost. — Kitchen  Gardener . 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

Cypripedium  Dallemagnei. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  plant  was  C.  Spicerianum 
and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  Lowianum.  The  progeny 
is  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  partaking 
largely  of  both.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  dull 
greenish  brown  lip  are  those  of  C.  Spicerianum ;  the 
former  is  white  except  a  purple  midrib  and  some 
broad  veins  of  the  same  colour  proceeding  from  a 
green  base,  which  is  spotted  with  purple.  The 
petals  are  oblong,  slightly  drooping,  and  partake  of 
the  character  of  those  of  C.  Lowianum  ;  their  tips 
are  deep  purple,  but  all  the  rest  is  bright  green 
spotted  all  over  with  blackish-purple.  The  plant 
also  partakes  of  the  vigorous  habit  of  the  pollen 
parent,  and  as  in  that  case  the  deep  purple  flower- 
stems  bear  three  or  more  large  blooms.  Altogether 
both  plant  and  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  C.  Spicerianum,  and  more  effective  when  in 
bloom.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Lindenia,  pi.  411,  and  which  certainly  gives  one  a 
good  impression  of  the  plant. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum  aureum. 
Within  the  last  few  years  many  varieties  of  Orchids 
belonging  to  different  species,  and  fro  m  which  the 
brown  colouring  matter  so  prevalent  has  been 
washed  out,  have  turned  up  in  different  collections 
and  been  highly  appreciated.  This  has  occurred 
most  frequently  amongst  the  Cypripediums  and 
Odontoglossums.  The  advantage  is  that  the  flowers 
are  generally  of  clear  and  pleasing  colours.  That  is 
so  with  the  Odontoglot  under  notice.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellowish-white  and  banded  with 
greenish-yellow,  or  this  latter  colouring  takes  the 
form  of  blotches  on  the  petals.  The  lip  on  the 
contrary  is  pure  white.  It  is  beautifully  figured  in 
the  Orchid  Album,  pi.  489. 

Palumbina  Candida. 

The  small  but  beautiful  flowers  of  this  species  were 
likened  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  to  white 
doves  on  the  wing,  and  the  likeness  is  not  too  far¬ 
fetched.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size  and  pure 
white  with  exception  of  the  yellow  crest,  and  they 
are  slightly  suspended  above  the  foliage  on  slender 
dark  purple  stems.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is  the 
trowel- shaped  lip,  which  is  drawn  out  into  an 
oblong  point.  The  linear,  channelled  leaves  are 
evergreen,  and  arise  from  compressed,  oblong 
pseudo-bulbs.  Structurally  the  flowers  are  closely 
similar  to  those  of  Oncidium,  and  Lindley  did,  in 
fact,  include  it  under  that  name.  In  any  case  it  is 
a  distinct-looking  plant,  and  coming  as  it  does  from 
Guatemala  it  likes  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool 
house.  There  is  a  colo  ured  plate  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  pi.  490. 
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Hair-splitting  Botanists. — Before  the  era  of 
Darwin,  when  most  botanists  were  of  opinion  that 
plants  in  a  state  of  nature  were  permanent  forms,  as 
if  created  so,  we  could  understand  why  a  botanist 
should  be  eager  to  describe  and  put  on  record  every 
new  or  slightly  different  plant  form  which  he  should 
discover.  Since  Darwin's  time  and  teaching,  how¬ 
ever,  the  monographer  seems  as  much  inclined  as 
ever  to  go  into  the  minutest,  hair-splitting  detail 
with  regard  to  slightly  varying  forms  of  plant  life. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a  monograph  of  the 
British  Hawkweeds  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  the 
present  month.  The  author  describes  103  species 
of  Hieracium,  which  more  than  trebles  the  number 
recorded  by  Charles  Cardale  Babington  in  his 
“  Manual  of  British  Botany.”  That  author  belonged 
to  the  old  school,  and  described  thirty-two  species, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Hawkweed, 
as  natives  of  the  British  Islands.  As  a  contrast  to 
this.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  “The  Student's  Flora, 
of  the  British  Islands,”  reduces  the  number  to  eleven 
species,  with  many  sub-species  and  varieties.  Taking 
these  things  into  consideration,  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  what  leads  the  monographer  above  mentioned 
to  elevate  so  many  to  the  rank  of  species.  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  should  constitute  a  species.  Some  of 
the  older  botanists  made  a  collection  of  the  British 
Hieracia,  and  cultivating  them  all  under  the  same 
conditions,  found  that  it  became  exceedingly  difficult 
or  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a  great  many  of 
them  from  one  another. 

British  Rubi. — In  his  day,  Professor  Babington 
was  renowned  for  his  famous  monograph  of  the 
British  Rubi  (Raspberries,  Brambles,  and  Cloud¬ 
berries).  He  described  forty-five  species  and  many 
varieties,  besides  one  or  two  recorded  as  British. 
This  extraordinary  number  was  reduced  to  four  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  considered  the  bulk  of  them 
only  as  forms  of  the  Bramble  (Rubus  fruticosus). 
Of  this,  however,  he  gave  twenty-one  sub-species, 
besides  many  varieties.  Even  this  is  remarkable 
considering  how  plentiful  some  forms  are  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England  (including  R.  fruticosus 
discolor),  and  that  others  are  much  less  frequent  or 
even  rare.  In  view  of  what  has  befallen  the  Hawk- 
weeds,  we  can  hardly  speculate  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Rubi  when  the  next  monographer  takes  them  in 
hand.  We  are  not  surprised  that  most  beginners  in 
plant  collecting  should  fight  shy  of  the  Hawkweeds 
and  Brambles. 

British  Roses. — The  study  even  of  this  small 
section  of  the  British  Flora  is  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  for  we  well  remember  the 
exceeding  variability  of  the  Roses  in  a  northern 
county.  Before  commencing  the  systematic  study 
of  them,  there  seemed  to  be  very  few  and  easily 
recognisable  kinds,  but  after  that  hardly  two  of 
them  seemed  identical  on  close  examination. 
Professor  Babington  gives  eleven  species  and  many 
varieties,  but  this  number  sinks  to  five  in  “  The 
Students'  Flora,”  which  follows  the  monograph  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew.  In  this  there  are  twenty- 
eight  varieties  of  the  Dog  Rose  (Rosa  canina),  with 
many  varieties,  which  seem  plain  and  easy  on  paper, 
but  in  practice  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  To 
such  an  extent  have  the  Roses  been  split  up  in  some 
cases  that  certain  students  have  affirmed  that  two 
varieties  may  sometimes  be  cut  from  the  same 
bush. 

The  Grasses,— If  anything,  the  British  Grasses 
are  less  confused  and  more  easy  to  define  than  the 
Sedges,  yet  they  afford  ground  for  considerable 
differences  of  opinion.  "The  Students'  Flora” 
describes  107  species  of  Grasses,  of  which  five  are 
only  naturalised  exotics,  and  all  are  included  under 
forty-one  genera.  On  the  contrary.  Professor  Ba¬ 
bington  makes  out  fifty  genera  with  138  species, 
although  this  number  includes  twenty-one  which  are 
only  naturalised  or  occasionally  crop  up  on  British 
soil.  All  this  serves  to  show  what  differences  of 
opinion  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  as  to  the  limits  of  species.  But  we 
should  have  expected  a  different  treatment  of  the 
Hawkweeds  after  the  broad  views  of  Darwin  have 
been  so  widely  promulgated. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  GEORGE  MEDLAND. 

A  Retrospect. 

This  patriarchal  Florist  and  Hybridiser  passed 
away  at  noon  on  Friday,  August  3rd,  1894,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  from  sudden  failure  of  the 
heart — and  thus  the  wheels  of  life  stood  still. 
He  was  the  best  example  of  a  gardener  in  humble 
life,  possessing  both  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  gardening  known  to  me,  and  will 
most  certainly  shine  out  among  the  foremost 
in  the  gardening  world  of  the  present  century, 
for  he  studied  his  profession  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  from  “the  cradle  to  the  grave,”  and 
could  even  speak  of  that  successful  and  veteran 
horticulturist,  the  late  Mr.  John  Dominy,  as  a 
young  friend.  Seventy-two  years  ago  George  Med- 
land  commenced  a  seven  years’  apprenticeship  with 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Sclater,  at  the  Old  Summer- 
lands  Nursery,  Exeter,  and  remained  in  his  service 
for  over  twenty  years.  In  one  of  his  many 
intellectual  notes  to  me  on  gardening,  he  refers  to 
that  far-off  period,  speaking  of  Sclater’s  Gardens  on 
Southernhay,  where  they  grew  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  for  market,  and  also  of  other  gardens  in 
Holloway  Street,  where  they  had  a  fine  stretch  of 
brick  walls,  on  which  Apricots,  Nectarines  and 
Peaches,  were  in  full  vigour,  producing  splendid 
fruit,  and  even  at  that  time  fetching  good  prices 
(3d.,  4d.,  and  6d.).  Salading  was  also  a  paying 
crop. 

One  of  his  favourite  flowers — the  Carnation — was 
cultivated  extensively,  for  he  remarks  that  every 
year  several  hundreds  in  pots  were  grown  for  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  a  canvas  screen  lor  sheltering 
them  when  needed,  also  all  the  leading  kinds  of 
named  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Pinks.  North 
Country  Pinks  were  small  and  thin,  but  beautifully 
laced,  yet  were  inferior  to  the  larger  and  fuller 
flowers  of  the  southern  growers — Barrett’s  Con¬ 
queror,  Davey’s  Britannia,  Lady  Albemarle,  and 
Davey’s  Earl  of  Uxbridge  were  great  favourites — 
Davey  of  Chelsea  was  a  florist  of  some  note.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Sclater  visited  London,  and  made  a 
selection  of  Pelargoniums,  which  were  then  quite 
unknown  in  the  Exeter  district,  as  only  some  Cape 
Scarlets,  and  Zonales,  with  a  few  tuberous  rooted 
kinds  were  grown.  These  new  Pelargoniums  created 
a  great  sensation  in  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them 
were  Davey’s  seedlings.  Thomson,  of  Mile  End, 
about  the  year  1828  was  selling  off  his  fine  collection 
of  Camellias,  and  Mr.  Sclater  bought  many  of  them, 
including  fine  specimens  of  Double  White  and 
Chandleri.  How  to  get  them  to  Exeter  was  a 
difficulty,  the  only  conveyances  being  wagons  and 
stage  coaches,  so  he  went  to  Topping’s  Wharf  and 
arranged  with  the  captain  of  an  Exeter  trading  ship. 
Fortunately  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  passage 
quick,  and  so  all  arrived  safe  and  sound.  I  merely 
mention  this  to  show  the  advantages  we  have 
nowadays. 

With  regard  to  gardening  at  Exeter,  Mr.  Medland 
has  stated  that  there  were  amateur  growers  of  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Polyanthuses,  double  Prim¬ 
roses,  Turban  and  Persian  Ranunculi,  and 
Hyacinths,  and  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
lived  numerous  serge  weavers,  most  of  them  having 
nice  kept  gardens  behind  their  houses.  These  old 
weavers,  it  seems,  were  regular  devotees,  and  had  a 
real  love  for  their  pets.  Messrs.  Ford  &  Please  had 
a  large  nursery  in  Okehampton  Street,  afterwards 
known  as  Dymond’s  Nursery.  Mr.  William  Ford 
also  had  a  large  nursery  in  Longbrooke  Street, 
another  at  Lion’s  Holt,  and  one  near  the  Cavalry 
Barracks.  iLucombe,  Pince  &  Co.’s  nursery  was 
the  oldest,  dating  from  1720,  and  so  long  ago  as  1840 
that  great  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  Pince,  had  a  rich 
and  varied  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
and  Orchids,  etc.,  including  some  splendid  speci¬ 
mens.  He  observes  that  he  could  remember  the  old 
John  Lucombe,  who  had  retired  from  the  business 
many  years. 

The  other  nurseries  are  of  recent  date,  except 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Mount  Radford 
Nursery,  but  now  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea.  When  the  Mount  Radford  Nursery  closed, 
the  present  nursery  in  the  New  North  Road  was 
opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Robt.  Veitch,  and  is  now 
carried  on  by  his  son,  Mr.  Peter  Veitch,  and  known 
as  Veitch's  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Exeter.  But  of 
private  gardens  there  were  only  a  few  cultivators  of 
hot-house  plants,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Booth, 


gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnes,  of  Hills  Court,  and  after¬ 
wards  gardener  at  Downes,  Crediton,  who  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  plant  growing.  Mrs.  Johnes  had 
a  fine  lot  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  as  well  as 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Milford,  of  Coaver  House,  a  famous  banker  o^ 
Exeter,  was  also  a  great  enthusiast  and  pioneer  of 
horticulture  in  those  parts,  and  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Cable,  used  to  do  Grapes,  Pineapples,  and  stove 
plants  well.  It  was  in  this  garden  that  Mr.  Medland 
first  saw  Azalea  indica  alba.  An  old  lady  named 
Miss  Weston  had  nice  gardens  on  Southernhay  also, 
and  used  to  visit  her  brother  in  London,  and  return 
with  new  and  rare  plants  obtained  from  Loddige’s 
once  famous  nurseries. 

Mr.  Medland  further  observed  that  dung  beds, 
leaves,  and  tanners’  bark,  with  the  old  smoke  flues, 
were  in  those  days  the  heating  mediums,  and  that  the 
first  hot-water  apparatus  known  to  him  in  the  West 
of  England  was  by  Corbett,  gardener  at  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall,  which  was  the  open  trough  system,  flow 
and  return,  and  very  useful  in  many  ways,  and  that 
Mr.  Milford  aforesaid  had  steam  for  heating  his 
plant  houses  at  Coavey,  but  eventually  hot-water 
pipes  for  heating  purposes  soon  became  general. 
With  regard  to  gardeners  of  that  period,  after  the 
Exeter  Horticultural  Society  was  formed  in  1829  or 
1830,  Mr.  Medland  gradually  scraped  acquaintance 
with  many  of  them,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  a 
respectable,  intelligent  lot  of  men,  for  there  were 
very  few  changes,  and  so  most  of  them  remained  in 
their  situations  to  the  last.  He  could,  however, 
only  remember  two  who  were  able  to  retire  on  their 
own  means,  viz.,  Mr.  May,  gardener  at  Haldon 
House;  and  Mr.  Willis,  gardener  at  Mamhead  Park. 
A  few  of  the  oldest  gardeners  were  Hall,  at  Powder- 
ham  Castle;  Lawrie  and  Cleall,  Nut  well  Court; 
Lowe,  Bystock ;  Saunders,  Luscombe  Castle ; 
Saunders,  Kitley ;  Craggs,  Jun.,  Killerton  Park; 
Craggs,  Sen.,  Weare  House;  Nicholls,  Winslade 
Park;  Griffin  and  Yole,  Cowley  House;  Kemp, 
Rockbeare  Court ;  Mason,  Escott  Park ;  and 
Anderson,  Glendenning,  and  Barnes,  of  Bicton. 

Mr.  Medland  was  born  on  February  i8th,  1808, 
and  was  employed  in  Sclater’sNursery  for  over  twenty 
years,  in  Russell’s  Nursery  at  Sidmouth  two  years, 
in  Mount  Radford  Nursery  with  the  late  Mr.  James 
Veitch,  six  years,  in  Addiscott’s  Nursery  at  St. 
Thomas’  17  years,  and  from  1875  to  1890  with  the 
late  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of  the  great 
Exeter  Nursery,  when  from  sheer  infirmities  of  old 
age  he  gave  up  and  became  a  pensioner  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  He  was 
naturally  a  retiring  and  modest  man,  kind-hearted, 
and  a  firm  friend,  and  knew  more  trees,  shrubs, 
fruits,  and  flowers  at  sight  than  any  man  I  have  so 
far  met  with  ;  was  in  point  of  fact  a  walking 
dictionary  of  gardening  to  the  end,  and  his  knowledge 
of  herbaceous  and  border  plants  in  particular  was 
profound.  Those  who  can  remember  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.’s  magnificent  floral  displays 
at  most  of  the  more  important  flower  shows,  during 
Dr.  Woodman’s  proprietorship,  will  recall  their 
skilfully  grown  prize  winners  in  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  Orchids,  &c.,  and  also  their  gorgeous 
trays  of  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums.  Gaillar- 
dias.  Hollyhocks,  Irises,  Pansies,  Paeonias,  Pen- 
stemons.  Phloxes,  Picotees,  Pinks,  Pyrethrums, 
Roses,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  latter  section  were 
under  Mr.  Medland’s  entire  control  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  the  annual  exhibition  of  500 
specimen  chrysanthemums  at  the  Exeter  Nursery 
was  also  his  handicraft  and  glory. 

Having  known  him  all  my  life,  I  have  written  this 
simple  notice  as  a  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  very  dear  friend,  and  those  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  of  gardeners  who  have  had  an  experience  of 
the  Exeter  Nurseries,  will  always  feel  grateful  for  the 
light  of  his  brilliant  intellect,  for  his  extraordinary 
experience  of  every  branch  of  gardening,  and  for  his 
advice — at  all  times  freely  given.  His  last  com¬ 
munication  to  me  is  dated  June  28th,  last,  and 
remarks: — “You  purpose  coming  down  in  August. 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  you  and  have  a 
chat  over  old  times  and  old  notions.”  Alas!  my 
only  comfort  now  will  be  to  visit  his  grave. —  IV. 
Napper,  Royal  Ashbimiham  Park  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
S.  IF.,  August  ^th,  1894. 
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EXOTIC  ORCHIDS.=^ 

This  is  the  third  work  we  have  reviewed  on  the 
subject  of  Orchids  within  the  past  few  weeks,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  smaller  books  especially  addressed 
to  the  amateur,  and  those  who  are  simply  commenc¬ 
ing  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  this  popular  and 
extensive  family.  This  comprehensive  work,  which 
has  now  been  on  our  table  for  some  few  weeks,  runs 
to  1,019  pages,  and  measures  about  ii  in.  in  length 
by  2  in.  in  thickness.  It  is  printed  in  the  French 
language,  so  that  those  having  an  acquaintance  with 
that  tongue,  whether  in  this  country  or  upon  the 
Continent,  will  find  a  great  amount  of  information 
within  the  covers.  There  is  also  some  amount  of 
originality  in  M.  Lucien  Linden's  volume,  which  we 
seldom  or  never  see  attempted  in  this  country.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  thirty-four  chapters  dealing  with 
Orchid  lore  in  its  modern  and  multitudinous  aspects. 
The  fourth  book  is  solely  occupied  with  descriptions 
of  the  principal  Orchids  cultivated  in  European 
collections.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to 
enter  seriatim  into  the  subjects  passed  under  review 
here,  so  that  we  can  only  indicate  some  of  the  general 
features  of  the  work. 

Chapter  iii.  deals  with  Geographical  Distribution, 
and  in  this  we  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  genera 
of  Orchids  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the  Genera 
Plantarum.  A  number  of  the  genera  present  no 
horticultural  interest,  yet  the  author  could  not 
exclude  them  without  running  the  risk  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  arbitrary  and  of  rendering  the  list  defective 
through  new  discoveries.  The  most  important 
genera  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  are 
indicated,  however,  by  small  capitals,  and  in  this 
method  we  agree  with  the  author.  The  object  of  the 
list  is  to  indicate  the  number  of  species  belonging  to 
each  genus,  their  native  countries,  and  the  division 
of  the  Orchid  houses  in  which  they  should  be  grown. 
Then  follows  a  synopsis  or  analytical  key  to  the 
tribes  and  genera,  in  which  we  feel  greatly  interested, 
inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  the  work  of  determining 
the  genus  to  which  any  particular  or  specified  Orchid 
may  belong.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  this 
key  will  work  when  put  into  practice.  A  synopsis  on 
the  same  basis  is  seldom  adopted  in  this  country,  but 
we  could  wish  it  were  more  often  attempted  in  books 
dealing  with  large  families  of  plants. 

The  fourth  chapter  begins  with  a  vocabulary  or 
glossary  of  technical  terms  used  in  botany,  and  the 
young  student  will  doubtless  find  this  useful.  A 
separate  list  gives  the  principal  words  or  roots  drawn 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  and  used  in  the 
formation  of  names,  and  the  meanings  of  the  same 
are  given.  Independently  of  this  a  copious  index  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  work,  as  well  as  an  alpha¬ 
betical  table  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  body  of 
the  book,  and  to  which  the  reader  may  at  any  time 
wish  to  refer.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  those  who  have  no  time  to  waste  in  referring  to 
the  information  given  on  any  particular  theme. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  diseases  and  insect  enemies 
of  Orchids,  we  have  some  interesting  information  on 
the  methods  of  extirpating  the  insects  or  keeping 
them  at  bay.  The  author  says  that  the  best 
practical  means  yet  discovered  of  driving  away 
insects  from  hothouses,  is  to  make  a  shallow  bed  of 
the  dried  ribs  of  tobacco  leaves  over  the  hot 
water  pipes,  and  to  water  them  occasionally.  This 
produces  a  real  intoxication  of  the  atmosphere  (!)  and 
without  being  objectionable  to  visitors,  effectually 
drives  away  insects  such  as  thrips,  red  spider  and 
aphides.  The  Cattleya  fly,  here  named  Isosoma 
Cattleyae,  is  kept  in  check  by  much  the  same  means 
as  we  adopt  here ;  but  the  author  insists  on  par¬ 
ticular  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fresh 
introductions  of  the  fly  along  with  importations  of 
Orchids,  and  to  burn  any  pseudo-bulbs  that  contain 
the  fly,  rather  than  get  the  whole  collection,  it  may 
be,  spoiled.  The  use  of  manure  for  Orchids  is 
severely  attacked  and  condemned  in  every  way  as  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  plants.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  epiphytical  Orchids.  He 
says  the  practice  leads  to  abuse.  The  experimenting 
cultivator  at  first  finds  that  Orchids  respond  to  the 
stimulant,  but  that  they  expend  in  one  year  the  forces 
of  three.  When  the  plants  begin  to  show  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  the  cultivator  is  tempted  to  try  a  double 

*Le$  Orchidtes  Kxotiqucs^  ct  leur  Culture  en  Europe^  par 
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dose  to  get  even  finer  or  more  brilliant  results  ;  then 
when  the  plants  show  signs  of  weakness,  he  augments 
the  manure  to  counteract  it,  and  has  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  see  the  plants  dwindle  and  die  under  his 
eyes,  just  like  a  smoker  of  opium  or  a  drinker  of 
absinthe  (!) 

A  chapter  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hardy 
Orchids  such  as  Cypripediums,  Orchis,  Goodyera, 
Ophrys,  Serapias,  &c.,  is  mostly  compiled  from  Les 
Orchidees  Rustiques  by  M.  Henry  Correvon,  whose 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  is 
well  and  widely  known.  The  descriptions  of  the 
principal  Orchids  cultivated  in  European  collections 
extend  to  436  pages,  or  considerably  less  than  half 
of  the  book  As  a  rule,  cultivators  find  this  part  of 
the  book  not  only  interesting  but  most  useful  in 
identifying  or  correcting  a  name,  but  also  in  getting 
the  history  and  other  facts  in  connection  therewith. 
The  arrangement  is  strictly  alphabetical,  except  that 
hybrids  are  kept  by  themselves  and  follow  the  species. 
Special  cultural  details  are  then  made  to  follow  the 
genus  to  which  they  refer.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  is  evidently  entirely  intended  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  cultivators  ;  but  although  the  interests 
of  the  botanist  are  thus  ignored,  we  should  have 
liked  to  see  a  nomenclature  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  science  or  the  “  up-to-date  ”  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  For  instance.  Cattleya  labiata  or  C. 
Warocqueana,  C.  gigas,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Trianae,  C. 


uncommon  to  the  Primulaceae,  it  is  yet  quite  ir¬ 
regular  for  a  little  batch  to  so  far  forget  the  period 
of  the  year  as  to  bloom  in  summer  time.  Now  these 
little  plants  are  the  result  of  seeds  sown  last  May 
twelvemonths.  At  that  date  I  thought  I  would  try 
some  of  Dean’s  celebrated  Alpine  forms,  amongst 
other  things,  and  received  in  due  course  not  only 
what  I  had  bargained  for,  but  a  small  packet  of  seed 
marked  “double”  and  “gratis.”  Many  of  the 
single  Alpines  produced  their  sweetly  pretty  flowers 
last  spring,  but  the  doubles,  more  reluctant,  did  not 
so  progress.  They,  however,  received  a  seasonable 
shift  and  a  little  extra  care,  with  the  resultant  con¬ 
sequence  above  indicated.  Most  of  the  flowers  are 
semi-double,  i.  a  corolla  within  a  corolla;  some 
exhibit  a  purely  abnormal  form,  while  others  are 
mealy  leaved — the  meal  extending  to  the  flowers — 
and  show  signs  of  becoming  at  least  “  monstrosities.” 

A  bright,  free-flowering,  yellow  one  appears  to 
possess  a  triple  corolla,  in  addition  to  the  mealy 
foliage,  which  has  earned  for  this  section  the  title  of 
“  Dusty  Millers.”  A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  Yorkshire 
woman,  calls  them  “  Recklaces,”  which  is  not  now 
inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  their  reckless  conduct  at 
this  time  of  year  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Anyhow,  they 
are  fu'l  of  interest,  and  furnish  matter  for  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  what  they  will  become  when  they  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  the  cause,  or 
causes,  which  has  assisted  them  to  bloom  so  pre¬ 


in  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cannes. 
The  species  being  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  thrive 
at  Cannes ;  but  if  sites  were  selected  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  care,  there  is  no  reason,  on  the  face  of  it, 
why  a  similar  success  should  not  be  attainable  in 
this  country.  We  believe  also  that  the  hardy 
.Cyclamens  are  capable  of  improvement  by  seed 
raising,  selection  and  crossing,  because  when  once 
they  can  be  induced  to  vary,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  patience  to  develope  a  race  or  races  of 
hardy  Cyclamens,  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  C. 
persicum,  even  if  we  can  hardly  expect  the  size 
under  open  air  treatment.  The  typical  form  of  C. 
europaeum  has  bright  red  and  fragrant  flowers, 
intensifying  in  colour  towards  the  mouth.  Already 
there  are  Italian  forms  of  it  with  longer  and  more 
delicately  coloured  flowers,  besides  the  white  one 
represented  in  the  illustration. 

Propagation  is  always  effected  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  germinate.  In  spring  they 
may  be  shifted  into  other  pans  with  more  room,  or 
potted  singly  with  the  view  of  getting  them  estab¬ 
lished  and  of  some  size  before  transferring  them  to 
their  permanent  positions.  The  tubers  go  on 
increasing  in  size  and  flowering  more  freely  for 
many  years,  so  that  when  a  clump  is  once  established 
and  flourishing  the  cultivator  has  the  pleasure  of 


Mendelii.  C.  Percivalliana  C.  Warneri,  C.  Gaskel- 
liana,  C.  chocoensis,  C.  Dowiana,  and  C.  aurea  all 
forms  of  C.  labiata,  are  termed  species,  and  treated 
as  such  in  alphabetical  order,  although  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another  except 
that  they  flower  at  different  seasons.  Then  again 
C.  Warscewiczii  is  said  to  be  a  name  given  by  cer¬ 
tain  authors  to  C.  gigas,  whereas  we  consider  it  the 
proper  name  by  right  of  priority.  Doubtless  the 
author  has  his  reasons  for  this  proceeding,  since  the 
book  is  entirely  meant  for  the  practical  cultivator. 
The  descriptions  given  are  usually  very  lucid  and  to 
the  point,  both  in  the  case  of  genera  and  species. 
- - 

DOUBLE  AURICULAS. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  to  write  about  Auri¬ 
culas,  even  in  a  floral  sense,  in  the  dog  days — those 
cool,  shade-loving  plants,  which  should  now  be 
making  preparations  for  the  future,  and  perfecting 
their  growth  and  incipient  flower  buds  for  the  glories 
of  the  vernal  year.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  not  more  strange  than  nature’s  wondrous  ways, 
to  wit,  the  blooming  of  a  little  batch  of  double 
Auriculas  at  midsummer  ! 

The  Alpine  Auricula  has  always  been  a  favourite 
of  mine — the  show  varieties  I  cannot  fully  compre¬ 
hend  or  appreciate — for  its  bright,  fresh,  early  and 
fragrant  propensities ;  but  the  double  and  semi¬ 
double  forms  have,  up  till  now,  been  to  me  an 
arcatmm.  Doubly  strange,  then,  that  I  should 
become  acquainted  with  them  in  July  I  It  occurred 
in  this  wise,  and  I  think  the  fact  is  worth  recording, 
because,  although  the  blooming  out  of  season  is  not 


maturely.  Doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  is  due  to 
the  moist,  warm,  genial  weather  we  have  lately 
experienced,  which  has  been  so  far  superfine  as  to 
have  led  them  on  inopportunely,  hence  their  preco¬ 
city.— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

-i- 

HARDY  CYCLAMENS  AT  CANNES. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Cyclamen,  independently 
of  the  universally  cultivated  C.  persicum,  are  grown 
in  British  gardens  but  particularly  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  pans  or  frames,  but  we  should  like  to 
see  more  frequent  attempts  at  establishing  them  in 
the  open  air  under  a  slight  shading  by  trees.  The 
results  already  obtained  by  several  cultivators  should 
warrant  a  wider  adoption  of  the  plan  of  establishing 
different  species  and  their  varieties  in  the  open  air. 
With  exception  of  C.  persicum,  all  are  more  or  less 
decidedly  hardy  in  the  south,  and  some,  including 
C.  Coum,  are  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  far  north 
of  Scotland.  The  species  most  frequently  seen 
in  the  open  air  are  C.  Coum,  C.  ibericum,  the 
hybrid  C.  Atkinsii,  and  C.  neapolitanum  with  their 
numerous  varieties  differing  chiefly  in  colour  and 
the  markings  of  the  foliage,  just  as  occurs  in  the 
greenhouse  forms  of  C.  persicum.  With  exception 
of  C.  Neapolitanum,  all  therest  flower  in  spring — in 
fact  they  are  amongst  the  earliest  flowers  to  put  in 
an  appearance  upon  the  rockery  where  they  are 
most  frequently  seen. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared  from 
a  group  of  a  white  variety  of  C.  europaeum  growing 


looking  upon  what  will  afford  a  considerable  amount 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  A  well  drained  and 
sheltered  position  should  be  selected  for  them. 

- »«- 

GLOXINIAS  UNDER 

NAME. 

The  strain  of  Gloxinias  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
very  choice  and  varied.  The  practice  of  naming  the 
best  of  them  has  this  advantage,  that  notes  can  be 
made  by  visitors  and  reference  can  always  be  made 
to  the  notes  and  a  selection  made  of  any  particular 
shade  of  colour  that  may  be  desired.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  see  the  plants  in  their  glory,  but  a  short  time 
ago  the  undermentioned  notes  were  made  and  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  collection,  although  words  fail 
to  convey  anything  like  the  infinite  variety  now  to 
be  met  with  in  this  popular,  showy  and  useful  florists’ 
flower. 

The  bulk  of  the  varieties  grown  have  erect  and 
funnel-shaped  flowers  according  to  the  prevalent 
fashion  and  taste  in  respect  to  the  modern  ideal  of  a 
good  Gloxinia,  but  a  few  very  choice  selections  of 
the  old-fashioned,  tubular  and  drooping  flowers  are 
retained  for  the  sake  of  contrast  and  variety.  One 
of  these  is  Duchess  of  Teck  with  large,  drooping 
flowers  of  a  rich  purple  and  shaded  with  crimson  in 
the  throat.  The  others  here  mentioned  have  erect 
flowers.  The  huge  flowers  of  Argus  are  marked  with 
large  rose  spots  on  a  white  ground  like  the  hundred¬ 
eyed  Argus  of  mythology.  Clarinda,  on  the  contrary, 
is  finely  spotted  with  violet  on  a  white  ground. 
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Evatina  is  densely  spotted  with  red  on  a  white 
ground.  Those  who  fancy  the  heavier  colours 
would  find  it  in  Electra,  with  maroon-purple  flowers 
fading  off  to  pale  blue  at  the  edge.  Beautiful  also  is 
the  crimson-red  Sylvia  with  a  white  margin.  A  fine 
self-coloured  variety  is  met  with  in  Columbus, 
which  has  brilliant,  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  Very 
striking  and  pretty  is  Cygnet  with  white  flowers, 
and  a  broad  border  of  pale  blue.  A  most  intricate 
mixture  of  colours  is  exhibited  by  Eloina,  having  the 
segments  netted  with  blue  and  purple,  then  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  blue  band  and  margined  with  white, 
the  latter  being  finely  spotted  with  lavender.  The 
above  names  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  list 
of  good  varieties,  for  only  the  very  choicest  of  the 
annual  batches  of  seedlings  are  selected  for  perpetua¬ 
tion. 

The  plants  of  the  hybrid  Streptocarpi,  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  last  spring,  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  flower  away  freely.  Seed  sown  in  January 
last  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in  frames  have 
given  rise  to  a  fine  batch  of  flowering  plants,  many 
of  which  bear  blooms  of  large  size.  The  shades  of 
colour  are  also  extremely  varied,  and  exhibit  great 
delicacy,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  rich  and  intense 
colours. 

- - 

THE  GENUS  NARCISSUS. 

In  the  genus  Narcissus  we  have  a  very  interesting 
and  ornamental  class  of  bulbous  plants  that  of  late 
years  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many 
of  the  modern  varieties  we  owe  to  the  skill  of  expert 
hybridists,  while  others  have  come  to  us  from  their 
native  homes  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  All  are 
remarkable  alike  for  their  beauty,  fragrance,  and 
variety  of  form  and  stature.  Some  are  tall,  some 
dwarf,  rendering  them  useful  plants  for  the  centre 
of  beds  or  for  edging,  and  rockeries.  Such  unique 
little  pigmies  as  Nanus,  Minor,  Cyclamineus,  and 
Minimus  are  dainty  gems  for  the  rockery  or  edging, 
growing  only  from  2j  in.  to  6  in.  high,  while  such 
strong  growing  kinds  as  Emperor,  Maximus,  Golden 
Spur,  Sir  Watkin  and  Barri  conspicuus  are  from 
12  in.  to  20  in.  high.  The  Daffodils  have  without 
doubt  taken  the  premiership  as  established  favourites 
in  garden  borders,  on  grass  banks,  in  meadows  and 
woods,  by  the  side  of  lakes  or  streams,  and  on  the 
lawn  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

The  Daffodil  flowers  come  as  the  heralds  of 
spring  in  no  matter  what  situation  they  are  planted, 
with  their  gold  and  silver  flowers  waving  above  their 
broad  and  narrow  foliage,  to  enhance  and  beautify 
their  surroundings.  A  display  of  these  lovely  spring 
flowers  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  time 
varying  as  they  do  in  time  of  flowering,  some 
flowering  as  early  as  February  and  others  as  late  as 
May,  and  sometimes  into  June.  There  are  a  number 
of  inexpensive  sorts  that  should  be  planted  in 
large  quantities  in  irregular  lines  or  in  groups  and 
masses  to  form  permanent  beds,  &c.,  and  where  they 
can  remain  undisturbed  for  years.  As  a  naturalized 
plant,  there  are  few  spring  flowers  that  can  excel  the 
Daffodil  in  elegance  or  grace,  when  grown  in  bold 
groups  or  masses.  The  effect  of  such  groups  and 
masses  must  be  seen  to  be  realized.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  import  as  regards  soil  for  the 
Daffodils,  for  they  will  thrive  and  do  splendidly  in 
any  partially  shaded  and  tolerably  ricti  garden  soil, 
well  drained,  but  the  best  results  are  of  course 
obtained  when  planted  in  a  deep,  light,  rich  fibrous 
loam,  and  with  an  admixture  of  sharp  gritty  sand.  It 
is  always  well  to  remember  that  there  are  certain 
conditions  to  be  considered  when  planting,  for  in 
close  retentive  soils,  that  hold  moisture,  shallow 
planting  is  best,  say,  from  2  in.  to  qin.  deep,  while 
those  in  a  light  soil  may  be  planted  much  deeper, 
according  to  drainage  and  size  of  bulbs,  which 
regulate  the  depth  varying  from  5  in.  to  5  in.  A 
mulching  of  cocoa  fibre,  leaf  soil  or  bracken  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  autumn  and  spring. 

Almost  all  Narcissi  have  a  great  aversion  to 
manure,  more  especially  the  species  and  collected 
kinds,  and  when  manure  is  used  it  should  be  very 
sparingly,  and  then  in  a  thoroughly  decomposed 
state.  Of  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous  growing 
kinds,  such  as  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  con¬ 
spicuus,  Grandee,  and  Empress,  will  grow  and 
flower  luxuriantly  in  soils  rich  in  manure.  The 
Moschatus  or  white  trumpet  kinds  require  more 
care  and  attention  than  any,  more  so  in  cold  heavy 
soils.  These  should  have  a  warm  border  specially 


composed  of  a  deep  light  loamy  soil,  and  be  planted 
on  a  raised,  well-drained  bed,  protected  from  cold 
winds  and  frost  during  winter  and  spring  with  cocoa 
fibre  or  bracken. 

As  pot  plants  no  flowers  are  more  welcome  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory,  window  gardening, 
or  sitting-rcom  than  the  Daffodil.  They  should  be 
potted  early  in  September  and  be  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  pot  Hyacinth,  three  to  five 
strong  bulbs  in  a  6  in.  or  8  in,  pot.  As  a  cut  flower 
for  decorative  purposes  the  Narcissi  are  unrivalled, 
and  few  flowers  are  in  greater  demand  for  vases, 
bouquets,  table  and  Easter  decorations  than  these 
charming  flowers.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  when  in 
a  bud  stage,  and  allow  them  to  expand  and  develop 
in  water,  as  they  open  with  more  delicacy  and 
beauty,  and  last  much  longer  than  if  left  to  expand 
on  the  plants.  To  those  who  send  floral  offerings, 
all  Daffodils  should  be  cut  and  picked  in  wooden  or 
tin  boxes  in  this  stage,  they  travel  much  better  and 
arrive  always  in  a  fresh  condition. 

I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  the 
early  intermediate  and  late-flowering  kinds,  so  as  to 
guide  in  planting  beds,  borders,  or  for  pots. 

Early  Flowering  with  yellow  perianth  and 
golden  trumpets  Ard  Righ  ;  Countess  of  Annesley  ; 
Golden  Spur  ;  Her  Majesty  ;  Henry  Irving  ;  Daniel 
Dewar ;  Queen  of  Spain,  soft  self  yellow,  fine  for 
naturalizing  in  grass  ;  Mrs.  Elwes  ;  Obvallaris;  Santa 
Maria;  Cyclamineus  major;  Minor;  Nanus;  and 
Minimus  ;  these  four  latter  are  most  suitable  for 
edging,  pots,  or  rockery.  With  white  perianths, 
and  jellow  trumpets. — Horsfieldi ;  Princeps,  fine 
for  pots  or  to  naturalize ;  and  Scoticus.  With 
white  perianth  and  sulphur  trumpet. — Albicans  ; 
Antoinette  Stirling  ;  Cernuns  ;  Exquisite  ;  Duchess 
of  Connaught ;  Lady  Grosvenor  ;  Colleen  Bawn  ; 
Pallidus  praecox,  fine  for  growing  in  partially 
shaded  places  to  naturalize, very  early  ;  Tortuosusand 
Peerless.  With  white  and  yellow  perianths,  cups  sul¬ 
phur  and  yellow,  stained  orange  scarlet  : — Leedsii ; 
Cynosure;  Queen  Bess;  Figaro;  Titan;  Barri; 
Orphee.  primrose  perianth,  cup-edged  orange- 
scarlet,  very  beautiful.  Deed’s  chalice-cupped. 
With  white  perianth  and  jcup. — Amabilis ;  Acis; 
Leedsi  type.  Grand  Duchess;  Madge  Matthews  ;  and 
Minnie  Hume. 

Intermediate  Flowering,  with  yellow  perianth 
and  golden  trumpets. — Capt.  Nelson  ;  Distinction  ; 
Emperor  ;  Glory  of  Leiden,  a  great  beauty  ;  Golden 
Prince;  John  Nelson,  very  graceful;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Cammell,  a  soft  yellow;  Maximus;  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
very  distinct ;  and  Sharman  Crawford.  With 
white  perianth  and  yellow  trumpet. — Alfred 
Parsons;  Wm.  Robinson  ;  G.  H.Barr;  Empress; 
Harrison  Weir;  James  Walker;  Michael  Foster; 
J.  B.  M.  Camm ;  Madame  Plemp ;  and  Mrs.  W. 
Ware.  With  white  perianth,  sulphur  trumpet. — Dr. 
Hogg  ;  Cernuus  pulcher  ;  C.  W.  Cowan ;  F.  W. 
Burbidge  ;  Madame  de  Graaf,  very  large  and  hand¬ 
some  ;  Mrs,  Burbidge  ;  Mrs.  Thompson  ;  Princess 
Ida  ;  Matson  Vincent ;  Marchioness  of  Lome;  Robt. 
Boyle;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  W.  P.  Milner;  Wm. 
Goldring.  With  yellow  perianth  and  cup. — 
Autocrat ;  Frank  Miles  ;  Hercules  ;  Edward  Hart. 
With  yellow  perianth  and  orange  stained  cup. — C. 
J.  Backhouse  ;  Gwyther  :  Beauty  ;  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Queen  Sophia ;  and  Sir  Watkin.  With  sulphur 
and  white  perianth  and  stained  cups. — Lorenzo ; 
Princess  Mary,  very  distinct  and  beautiful ; 
Prince  Teck ;  Goliath;  Lady  Jane;  Stella,  a 
grand  kind  for  pots  and  to  naturalise,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  Barri  conspicuus,  large,  broad,  yellow 
perianth,  cup-edged,  deeply  orange-scarlet,  free- 
flowering;  Barri  Genl.  Murray;  B.  Maurice  Vil- 
morin;  B.  Flora  Wilson;  B.  Sensation.  Deed’s 
chalice  cupped  whites. — Beatrice  ;  Elegans  ; 
Duchess  of  Westminster ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton ; 
Katherine  Spurrell ;  M.  M.  de  Graaf ;  Superbus. 
Nune’s  Giant,  perianth  yellow,  trumpet  yellow,  one 
of  remarkable  character. — Backhousie  Wm.  Wilks, 
primrose  perianth,  orange-yellow  trumpet ;  Nelson’s 
white  perianth,  yellow  or  orange  cup. — Major; 
Aurantius,  very  distinct ;  Tridymus  (three  flowered) ; 
Duke  of  Albany,  perianth  sulphur,  cup  orange ; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  perianth  sulphur,  cup  yellow ; 
Princess  Alice,  perianth  creamy  white,  cup  yellow  ; 
Double  Peerless,  Aurantius  plenus,  yellow,  orange 
centre ;  Albus  plenus  Aurantius,  white,  orange 
centre ;  Alhus  plenus  sulphureus,  white,  sulphur 
centre ;  N.  Odorus  plenus,  rich  double  yellow,  very 
pretty  ;  Burbidge’s  Poet’s  Daffodils,  with  white. 


sulphur  and  yellow  perianths,  and  yellow  and 
stained  cups  ;  Crown  Princess  ;  Constance ;  Edith 
Bell;  Falstaff;  John  Bain;  Little  Dirk  ;  Model; 
Ossian ;  Princess  Louise;  St.  John’s  Beauty; 
Vanessa;  Star  Narcissii;  Poeticus  ornatus ;  P. 
grandiflorus  ;  P.  poetarum  ;  P.  tripodalis. 

Late  Flowering. — Abscissus,  sulphur  perianth, 
yellow  trumpet  ;  P.  R.  Barr,  perianth  deep  prim¬ 
rose,  trumpet  full  yellow,  similar  to  Emperor  but 
smaller  and  dwarfer ;  Dean  Herbert,  perianth 
sulphur,  trumpet  yellow.  Grandee,  pure  white 
perianth,  yellow  trumpet,  strong  grower  and  free 
bloomer  ;  Cecelia  de  Graaff,  perianth  white,  sulphur 
trumpet  very  graceful  and  distinct ;  Galatea,  perianth 
and  trumpet  pure  white, 'good  form  ;  Mrs.  Vincent, 
perianth  and  trumpet  white,  dwarf,  very  distinct ; 
Gloria  Mundi,  broad  yellow  perianth,  cup  heavily 
stained  orange  scarlet.  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
sulphur  perianth,  cup  large  and  stained  orange 
scarlet ;  Commander,  perianth  sulphur,  cup  large, 
stained  orange  scarlet ;  Geo.  Nicholson,  pure  white 
perianth,  cup  yellow,  very  strong;  James  Bateman, 
white  perianth,  cup  clear  yellow ;  Mabel  Cowan, 
very  prettily  formed  flowers,  pure  white  perianth, 
stained  cup,  strong  grower;  Barri  Golden  Gem, 
perianth  yellow,  cup  orange  margined ;  B.  Crown 
Prince,  white  perianth,  cup  deeply  stained  orange- 
scarlet,  strong-grower ;  B.  Dorothy  Wemyss,  cup 
pale  yellow,  stained  orange-scarlet,  perianth  pure 
white,  very  large  flower ;  Leedsii,  Mrs  Langtry, 
white  perianth,  large  cup,  with  a  beautiful  lemon 
edge,  very  beautiful ;  L.  Princess  of  Wales,  white 
perianth,  with  white  flat-shaped  cup,  very  pretty 
and  distinct  ;  Nelsoni  Minor,  perianth  white,  cup 
yellow  dwarf  ;  N.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse,  perianth 
white,  cup  yellow,  very  large ;  N.  pulchellus, 
perianth  white,  cup  yellow,  very  distinct ;  Bernardi 
H.  E.  Buxton,  white  perianth,  cup  heavily  stained 
orange  scarlet ;  Tridymus  A.  Ramson,  yellow 
perianth,  cup  full  yellow,  very  large  and  handsome  ; 
T.  S.  A.  de  Graaff,  perianth  and  cup  yellow,  large 
bold  flower  ;  Burbidgeii  Agnes  Barr,  very  pretty  ; 
B..  Baroness  Heath,  distinct  and  beautiful;  B. 
Beatrice  Heseltine,  large  flower,  very  distinct ; 
B.  Ellen  Barr,  a  great  beauty,  perianth  pure  white, 
cup  lemon  and  margined  orange  scarlet ;  B.  The 
Pet,  rather  small,  but  very  pretty ;  Poeticus  of 
Linnaus,  P.  of  Gardens,  P.  Marvel,  very  late;  P. 
Patellaris,  very  late ;  P.  Double,  very  late ;  N. 
gracilis  an  elegant  and  distinct  species,  yellow,  two 
to  three  flowered,  very  late. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  surmised  that  I  have  given 
the  names  of  all  the  kinds  of  Narcissi,  but  I  have 
not  by  half.  The  more  one  is  drawn  to  the  Daffo¬ 
dil  the  more  distinctions  one  finds  in  them  ;  those 
enumerated  are  all  of  great  beauty,  and  distinct. 
Selections  may  be  made  from  the  above  by  admirers 
of  hardy  spring  flowering  bulbs  for  successional 
blooming. — IF.  L. 

- -t— 

THE  FLOWER  TRADE  OF 

THE  RIVIERA, 

For  many  years  German  gardeners  have  complained 
of  the  immense  competition  offered  by  the  flower  trade 
of  the  Riviera,  and  lately  some  statistics  have  been 
published  which  show  the  extent  of  the  cultivation 
in  that  favoured  region.  The  cultivation  of  flowers 
only  began  in  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Antibes  in  1871. 
During  the  last  ten  years  it  had  become  exceedingly 
profitable,  and  within  the  last  three  years  has 
increased  to  an  astonishing  extent.  In  Cannes  and 
Antibes  Roses  are  almost  the  only  culture ;  in 
Hyeres  and  Frejus  only  violets ;  and  in  Grasse, 
Pinks,  Narcissus,  Tuberoses,  and  Jasmine.  Nice 
has  220  hectares  of  land  under  this  cultivation,  the 
other  places  mentioned  each  100  hectares,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Juan  sixty  hectares.  The  violet  culture 
in  Grasse,  which  was  unknown  twenty  years  ago, 
now  yields  80,000  kilogrammes  of  flowers  per  annum. 
In  Nice  a  single  garden  has  400,000  rose  trees.  In 
bad  weather  the  blooming  plants  are  covered  with 
glass  windows,  and  it  may  be  reckoned  that  400,000 
square  metres  of  land  are  thus  covered  at  such 
times.  There  are  besides  all  the  hothouses,  &c., 
and  a  single  garden  in  Antibes  has  about  550,000 
blooming  plants,  and  1,800  square  metres  of  other 
culture  under  about  2,500  square  metres  of  glass. 

The  export  of  these  products  may  be  roughly  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  following  proportions.  Taking  Sweden 
as  the  place  which  imports  least,  Austria  imports 
four,  Belgium  ten,  Switzerland  sixteen,  England 
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twenty-four,  Germany  thirty-two,  and  France  sixty- 
four  times  as  much  as  Sweden.  South  France  takes 
for  its  winter  festival  alone  as  much  as  all  the  other 
countries  put  together.  In  the  Boulanger  period  not 
enough  Red  Carnations  could  be  provided  for  the 
Paris  market,  so  great  was  the  demand  ;  while  the 
year  after  no  one  wanted  any.  A  single  perfume 
factory  on  the  Riviera  uses  every  May  33,000  to 
44,000  lbs.  of  Orange  flowers  daily  ;  2,000  to  30,000 
lbs  of  rose  leaves,  and  4,400  lbs.  of  Jasmine  flowers. 
That  factory  works  up  during  the  season  1,100,000 
lbs.  of  Mint,  220,000  lbs.  of  peppermint,  and  twenty- 
two  million  lbs.  of  lavender.  Seed  culture  is  also 
on  an  immense  scale.  Chinese  Primroses  yield 
thirty  to  forty  kilogrammes  of  seed  (600  seeds  weigh 
only  one  gramme.),  and  every  kilogramme  costs 
2,600  to  22,000  francs.  Two  years  ago  seven  seeds 
of  a  new  sort  sold  for  twelve  francs,  which  makes 
1,028,400  francs  per  kilogramme.  When  these 
costly  seeds  produced  a  harvest  the  price,  of  course, 
fell.  About  2,050,000  kilogrammes  of  cut  flowers 
are  exported  yearly  from  Cannes,  Nice,  and 
Antibes.  The  perfume  factories  use  3,332,000  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  flowers  for  pomades;  1,666,000  for 
scented  oils,  to  the  value  of  from  three  to  five 
million  francs  ;  not  reckoning  the  scented  plants 
distilled  for  essences,  which  weigh  millions  of  kilo¬ 
grammes.  Bulbs  are  also  an  important  culture. 
Near  Hyeres  about  five  million  white  Hyacinth 
bulbs  are  produced  yearly,  and  there  are  400,000 
Narcissus  bulbs,  and  100,000  Lily  bulbs  per  annum. 
— Daily  News. 
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POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  think  it  desirable  to  give 
further  publicity  to  the  methods  which  the  various 
experiments  recently  reported  upon  in  the  Papers 
(C.  6647  and  C.  7138),  laid  before  Parliament  in  1892 
and  1893,  indicate  as  likely  to  be  useful  in  checking 
the  spread  of  Potato  disease. 

Description  of  the  Fungus  (Phytophthora 

INFESTANS). 

The  fungus  which  causes  this  Potato  disease  be¬ 
longs  to  the  family  designated  Peronosporeae,  and 
is  recognised  specifically  as  Phytophthora  infestans. 
It  attacks  the  Potato  plants  by  means  of  conidia, 
or  microscopic  spores,  conveyed  either  by  the  wind, 
by  insects,  dogs,  rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  and  by  human 
beings,  or  by  means  of  spores  from  the  mycelia,  or 
vegetative  centres,  generated  within  the  growing 
plants,  and  coming  from  infected  tubers.  In  very 
dry  summers,  like  that  of  1893,  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  fungus  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
a  night  temperature  of  from  47°  to  50®  Fahr.  and  a 
day  temperature  ranging  between  57°  and  59°  Fahr. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Potato 
disease  is  generated,  and  causes  more  or  less  serious 
injury,  in  warm,  showery  weather,  especially  after 
electrical  disturbances,  and  makes  its  appearance 
between  June  25  and  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disease  to  casual 
observers  are  brown  spots  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves.  These  are  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  which  have  penetrated  the 
under-surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  set  up  an  unhealthy 
action  throughout  the  leaf  structure.  On  these 
under-surfaces,  congeries,  or  groups,  of  white  silky 
threads  have  been  formed,  from  which  spores  are 
rapidly  generated  and  distributed  by  the  wind,  or 
other  agencies,  to  infect  other  Potato  plants.  It  is 
therefore  most  important  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
spores  from  germinating.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  arrest  their  progress,  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  vegetative  centres  from 
which  countless  quantities  of  spores  may  be  gene¬ 
rated,  as  well  as  the  root-like  hyphae  which,  by 
permeating  the  leaf  tissues  and  stalks,  cause  prema¬ 
ture  decay,  and  finally  descend  to  the  tubers, 
making  them  unsound. 

Means  of  Prevention  and  Remedies. 

A  review  of  numerous  experiments  carried  out  during 
the  last  few  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
in  many  foreign  countries,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  with  compositions  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  lime  has  been  employed  preventively 
with  satisfactory  results  in  most  cases,  in  seasons  of 
disease ;  but  the  treatment  has  not  an  unbroken 
record  of  success,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
application  of  these  compositions  to  Potato  plants 


has  even  appeared  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  yield. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  Potato  plants  dressed  with  sulphate  of 
copper  compositions  offer  much  more  resistance  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Potato  disease  fungus  than  plants 
not  so  treated.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
when  Potato  plants  have  been  attacked  by  this 
fungus,  the  treatment  with  sulphate  of  copper  com¬ 
positions  has  proved  remedial  in  a  considerable 
degree,  and  has  in  many  instances  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

M.  Girard — the  greatest  authority  upon  this 
subject — observes  that  it  is  most  imprudent  to  wait 
until  disease  has  appeared  before  the  sulphate  of 
copper  compositions  are  applied,  because  the  fungus 
spreads  with  such  rapidity  in  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  cultivators  have  not  time  to 
organise  and  carry  out  defensive  measures.  Treat¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
even  if  there  may  not  be  actual  disease.  In  short, 
treatment  is  insurance  against  disease  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  results,  both  preventive  and 
remedial,  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  upon  the 
time  and  manner  of  application,  as  well  as  the 
nature,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  the  composi¬ 
tions. 

Compositions. 

The  most  commonly  adopted  composition  consists 
of  20  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  10  lb.  of  lime,  and  100 
gallons  of  water. 

This  has  been  found  strong  enough  for  all 
purposes,  and  does  not  injure  the  foliage  if  it  is 
properly  and  evenly  distributed,  and  not  applied  to 
very  young  plants. 

A  weaker  composition  is  sometimes  used,  made  of 
15  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  7J  lb.  of  lime,  and  100 
gallons  of  water. 

This  is  preferred  by  some  experimenters,  especially 
for  Potato  plants  whose  leaves  are  young  and  tender. 
In  experiments  in  Ireland  last  year,  it  was  found 
that  this  composition  was  not  so  effective  for 
treating  Champion  Potatos,  whose  leafage  is  coarse, 
as  that  made  with  2  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Another  composition  is  advocated  by  M.  Girard, 
consisting  of  20  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  20  lb.  of 
lime,  20  lb.  of  molasses,  and  roo  gallons  of  water. 

The  superior  advantages  of  this  composition  have 
not  been  seen  in  this  country,  but  in  wet  seasons  the 
molasses  would  probably  make  the  sulphate  of  copper 
adhere  better  to  the  leaves. 

Prepar.ation  of  the  Composition. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  pure.  Ordinary 
commercial  sulphate  of  copper  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  diminishes  the 
action  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  makes  the 
composition  of  a  dirty  green  colour. 

The  lime  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  well  burnt 
and  unslaked. 

The  sulphate  of  copper,  roughly  pounded,  should 
be  dissolved  in  cold  water  in  a  wooden  or  copper 
vessel.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  it  in  a  coarse  canvas 
or  sacking  bag,  and  let  this  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  in  the  water. 

The  lime  must  be  slaked  with  cold  water  in  a 
separate  vessel,  and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  poured 
into  the  vessel  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  keep  back  grit 
and  other  particles.  The  whole  should  then  be  well 
stirred.  A  bright  blue  liquid  is  the  result  if  properly 
made. 

The  tubs,  pails,  and  other  vessels  in  which  sulphate 
of  copper  compositions,  which  are  poisonous,  have 
been  put  must  not  be  used  for  feeding  animals. 

Distribution. 

On  small  areas,  distribution  may  be  effected  by 
knapsack  machines  holding  about  three  gallons. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  these  obtainable  at  mode¬ 
rate  prices.  A  man  can  spray  from  one-third  to 
half  an  acre  per  day  with  a  machine  of  this  kind. 

Upon  large  acreages  of  Potatos  a  horse-machine 
would  be  required.  With  this  from  eight  to  twelve 
acres  can  be  sprayed  per  day. 

The  quantity  of  dressing  applied  usually  varies 
between  no  and  150  gallons  per  acre. 

Care  must  be  observed  to  ensure  regular  distribu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  fine  spray-nozzles  attached  to  the 
machines,  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  in  different 
directions  to  cover  evenly  the  upper  and  under  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaves.  Though  opinion  is  sharply 
divided  as  to  the  necessity  of  spraying  the  under¬ 


surfaces  of  the  leaves,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease 
is  first  generated  there,  and  it  v/ould  seem  to  be  even 
more  important  to  apply  preventive  measures  to  the 
under-surface  of  the  foliage  than  to  the  upper 
surface. 

Distribution  will  be  materially  assisted  by  strainers 
fitted  into  the  machines,  and  by  keeping  the  com¬ 
positions  constantly  stirred. 

If  the  dressing  has  been  regularly  and  properly 
distributed,  the  leaves  above  and  below  should  when 
dry  be  covered  with  bright  blue  spots. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  spray  the  plants  again  if 
heavy  rains  should  fall  and  wash  off  the  dressing. 

If  the  disease  still  spreads  after  the  treatment,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  spraying. 

Cost  of  Treatment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of  treatment 
usually  varies  from  8s.  6d.  to  iis.  per  acre  for  each 
application  of  the  two  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
copper  composition.  The  composition  with  the 
molasses  costs  from  los.  6d.  to  13s.  per  acre. — 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  July,  1894. 
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LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixteenth  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Sefton  Park  on  the  4th  and  6th  inst.,  and  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  opening  day  was  most  unfavourable 
as  regards  the  weather,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  only 
just  over  £20  was  taken  at  the  gates.  The  show  as 
a  whole  exhibited  a  downward  tendency,  the  plants 
being  less  in  size  and  numbers,  and  the  fruits 
slightly  below  the  average,  although  some  of  the 
Grapes  were  superb.  Roses  perhaps  were  the 
weakest  section  of  the  exhibition,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  weather. 

Vegetables  were  we'l  staged,  Mr.  Hathaway 
having  fine  samples,  whilst  Mr.  Craven  perhaps 
surpassed  even  the  splendid  dishes  of  Tomatos  that 
have  been  seen  here  in  previous  years,  and  easily 
secured  the  Silver  Medal,  with  large  perfectly 
finished  fruits  of  "Alexander.” 

Mr.  Carling  secured  the  blue  riband  of  the  show 
amongst  plantsmen  by  winning  the  Silver  Medal  for 
the  exhibit  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill  in  the 
exhibition  with  a  model  Ixora  Pilgrimii  about  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  furnished  from  base  to  apex  with 
large  fresh  trusses  of  bloom. 

For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  W.H.  Watts, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle),  Elm  Hall, 
Wavertree,  gained  the  premier  award  with  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  10  ft.,  Latania  borbonica,  12  ft.,  Croton 
Disraeli,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  superb  in  colour,  Statice 
Holfordii,  Ixora  Regina,  4ft., well  flowered,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum  and  Erica  Marnockiana.  Mr. 
J.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  was 
second. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage 
and  three  flowering,  W.  J.  Davey,  Esq.,  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Leabbetter),  Homeleigh,  Grassendale,  was 
first,  and  Col.  Wilson  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Healey), 
Hillside,  Allerton,  second.  Four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  first.  Col.  Wilson  ;  second,  E.  C. 
Leventon,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  McFall),  Roby. 

For  four  fine  foliage  plants  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage 
took  the  lead,  Henry  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Edwards),  Allerton,  being  second. 

In  the  class  for  circular  groups  of  plants,  in  or  out 
cf  bloom,  arranged  for  effect,  not  exceeding  250 
square  ft.  (open),  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
a  charming  combination  composed  of  a  groundwork 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  brightened  up  with  well- 
coloured  Crotons,  Francoa  ramosa,  Oncidiums, 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Odontoglossums,  etc.;  second, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage  with  a  similar  collection,  but 
lacking  the  brightness  of  the  premier  group. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Forty-eight  Roses,  distinct  (open)  :  First,  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  with  splendid  blooms  of  the 
following ; — Sport  from  Duke  of  Fife,  Marie 
Beaumann,  Mr.  John  Laing,  Dr.  Andry,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Duchess  de  Morny,  B.  Joubert,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Alf.  Colomb,  Reynolds  Hole,  and 
Avocat  Duvivier.  With  eighteen  Roses,  Tea,  hybrid 
Tea,  and  Noisettes,  distinct  (open),  the  same 
exhibitors  were  to  the  fore  with  fine  flowers  of 
Comtesse  de  Nadiallac,  Souv.  d'Elise  Vardon,  Hon. 
E.  Gifford,  The  Bride,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Princess 
Beatrice. 
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For  six  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  kinds,  not  more 
than  two  varieties.  Pines  excluded,  (amateurs.) 
A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.  (gardener,' Mr.  T.  Elsworthy), 
Broad  Green,  staged  in  splendid  condition  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Melon 
Court  Hey  seedling.  Royal  George  Peaches,  Pine¬ 
apple  Nectarine,  and  Negro  Largo  Figs  :  second. 
Sir  Thomas  Earle,  Bart.  With  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white,  distinct  varieties 
(open).  Mr.  A.  R.  Gladstone  was  again  first  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  finely  coloured,  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  good. 

Six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  (local)  :  Frst,  Mr.  J. 
Grant  Morris,  whose  collection  included  a  fine  dish 
of  Waterloo  Strawberries.  Best  basket  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  fruits  arranged  for  effect  (Pines  excluded) ; 
First,  Sir  Thos.  Earle  with  a  well  assorted  variety  of 
good  fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Twelve  distinct  kind  of  vegetables  (open)  :  First, 
Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hathaway), 
Ormskirk,  with  superb  Onions,  Excelsior,  Tomato 
Beauty,  Beetroot,  Ormskirk  Red,  etc.  Eight  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  vegetables  (open  to  exhibitors  within 
ten  miles  of  Liverpool)  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Rainton, 
Prescot.  Six  kinds  of  vegetables  (amateurs)  :  First, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lathom. 

The  following  certificates  cf  merit  were  granted  : — 
To  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  for  Gloxinia 
Aigburth  Crimson  and  Canna  Konigiu  Charlotte ; 
to  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  a  group  of 
Roses  and  Orchids;  to  Messrs.  Charles  worth, 
Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  for  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthii  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  a 
collection  of  Carnations  and  Pansies;  to  Mr.  John 
Edwards,  Allerton,  for  Orchid  pots ;  to  Messrs. 
Thos.  Davies  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  for  Gladiolus  and 
herbaceous  cut  flowers ;  to  Mr.  Charles  Young, 
West  Derby,  for  Carnation  Countess  of  Sefton. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.  staged 
a  choice  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  superbum,  Dendrobium  rhodostoma, 
Cattleya  aurea  (a  fine  variety),  C.  Schofieldiana,  &c. 
Messrs.  Ker  contributed  a  table  of  choice  kinds  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  Cannas, 
Crotons,  &c. 


|ardening  KiSCELLANY. 


TOURNEFORTIA  HELIOTROPOIDES. 

This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  stove  plant,  but 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  as  hardy  at  least  as 
the  Peruvian  Heliotrope,  if  not  more  so.  A 
characteristic  piece  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  shows  a 
plant  very  similar  in  habit  and  flowers  to 
the  Heliotrope,  but  the  plant  appears  much 
dwarfer,  and  has  a  semi-procumbent  habit 
with  the  ascending  branches  scarcely  rising  more 
than  6  in.  from  the  soil,  and  terminating  in  a 
double  scorpioid  cyme  of  lilac  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  or  elliptic,  wavy,  and  therefore  differing 
more  widely,  from  a  superficial  point  of  view,  from 
those  of  the  Heliotrope,  than  do  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant.  In  any  case  the  plant  is  comparatively 
rare  in  cultivation,  and  serves  to  give  variety  to  the 
other  plants  there. 


GOETHEA  STRICTIFLORA. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  moderate  in  size,  but 
ample  compensation  for  it  is  made  by  their  numbers, 
bright  colouring,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  continue  to  be  produced.  Being  a  native 
of  Brazil,  the  plant  requires  a  stove  temperature  to 
flower  freely  and  well.  A  curious  thing  about  the 
flowers  is  that  they  are  produced  upon  the  main 
stem  or  stems,  if  the  plant  is  old  and  branched. 
By  this  arrangement  the  flowers  are  not  concealed  by 
the  foliage.  The  calyx  is  deep  red,  and  netted  with 
crimson,  while  there  are  white  spots  in  the  areas 
between  the  veins.  The  petals  are  red.  A  good- 
sized  plant  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  has  been 
flowering  for  many  weeks  past. 


LINARIA  RETICULATA. 

Of  the  many  annual  species  of  Linaria  or  Toad  Flax 
under  cultivation,  that  under  notice  merits  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  both  dwarf  and  slender 
in  habit,  and  keeps  on  flowering  for  a  long  time,  but 


like  many  other  annuals  it  often  gets  too  thickly 
sown.  Even  this  can  be  remedied  by  a  little  timely 
attention,  when  the  seedlings  have  made  the  first 
few  leaves.  By  giving  them  at  least  4  in.  either  way 
the  plants  would  have  room  to  develop  naturally 
and  throw  out  side  branches  by  which  the  ground 
would  be  covered  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom 
ensured.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  seed  raising  some 
might  prefer  them  to  be  closer,  so  that  the  few  stems 
produced  would  ripen  their  seeds  much  about  the 
same  time.  Although  the  flowers  are  described  as 
purple,  they  are  practically  crimson  with  a  golden 
or  orange  palate  often  lined  or  netted  with  crimson. 
This  latter  feature  is  highly  developed  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  L.  r.  aurea  purpurea.  The  lower  and 
older  leaves  are  much  the  broadest  and  almost 
green,  but  the  upper  ones  are  linear  and  glaucous. 


HELICHRYSUM  HELIANTHEMIFOLIUM. 

A  PLANT  under  this  name  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  has 
linear  leaves  densely  covered  with  a  white  tomentum. 
The  barren  stems  are  best  furnished  with  leaves,  and 
the  flowering  ones,  which  grow  to  a  height  of  18  in., 
are  more  sparingly  leafy.  They  bear  a  corymb  of 
small,  rayless,  yellow  heads.  The  foliage  does  not 
very  much  resemble  that  of  any  of  the  more  common 
species  of  Helianthemum  or  Rock  Rose,  but 
possibly  the  plant  is  Helipterum  canescens  of 
another  botanist. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

Gentiana  septemfida — Although  the  specific 
name  of  this  plant  generally,  if  not  always,  belies  the 
truth,  the  plant  itself  is  a  gem  for  the  rock  garden 
and  seems  as  easy  to  cultivate  as  any  other,  for,  in 
fact,  it  outlives  a  great  many  of  them.  The  corolla 
is  five  not  seven-lobed,  but  there  are  other  five  small 
and  deeply  lacerated  or  fringed  segments  between 
the  primary  ones.  All  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
blue,  and  the  smaller  fringed  lobes  are  directed 
inwards,  partly  closing  the  throat  as  with  a  fringed 
curtain.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  careful 
division  or  by  seeds. 

Linaria  alpina. — The  plant  as  a  whole  is  typical 
of  what  an  Alpine  should  be,  because  dwarf  in  habit, 
branching  from  the  base,  and  altogether  neat  in 
form.  The  linear  leaves  have  a  deep  glaucous  hue, 
and  the  spreading  stems  are  surmounted  by  a  short 
and  compact  raceme  of  flowers,  of  a  rich  bluish- 
violet  hue  and  a  golden  blotch  on  the  palate. 
Though  perennial,  it  occasionally  gets  lost  through 
one  cause  or  another,  but  it  ripens  seeds  freely  and 
can  be  propagated  readily  by  that  means. 

Epilobium  Fleischeri. — The  stems  of  this  peren¬ 
nial  species  usually  attain  a  height  of  12  in,  to  18  in., 
and,  branching  very  freely,  produce  flowers  in 
succession  for  a  long  period  of  time.  They  are 
moderate  in  size,  proportionately  to  the  plant,  and, 
like  most  of  the  species,  rosy  purple.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  propagating  the  plant  by  division 
in  autumn  or  early  in  spring. 

Epilobium  rosmarinifolium. — Those  who  object 
to  the  height,  the  general  bulk  or  the  creeping  pro¬ 
pensity  of  E.  angustifolium  in  the  herbaceous  border 
can  substitute  E.  rosmarinifolium  for  it.  The  stems  on 
an  average  would  grow  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  though 
in  fertile  soil,  they  would  attain  a  stature  of  3  ft. 
The  rosy  flowers  are  relatively  large  and  bright  rose 
in  colour.  The  narrowly  linear,  dark  green  leaves 
are  very  neat  and  remind  one  of  those  of  the  Rose¬ 
mary.  There  is  a  silky  leaved  variety  of  this  which 
though  now  getting  pretty  common  is  scarcely  so 
handsome  as  the  type. 

Campanula  grandiflora  Mariesi. — The  dwarf 
stems  are  the  chief  characteristic  by  which  this 
variety  may  be  distinguished.  They  usually  reach 
no  higher  than  6  in.  or  8  in.,  whereas  the  typical 
form  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  The  dark  green  leaves 
and  large  deep  blue  flowers  are  very  handsome  at 
the  present  time.  Increase  may  be  effected  by  careful 
division,  in  early  spring.  An  economical  method 
would  be  to  separate  the  crowns  with  a  knife  and 
establish  them  in  pots  before  planting  them  out. 

Campanula  rotundifolia  alba. — Though  by  no 
means  common  in  a  wild  state,  yet  this  beautiful 
variety  does  occasionally  occur.  Sometimes  we  see 
varieties  whose  flowers  are  by  no  means  pure  white, 
yet  in  gardens  they  are  suffered  to  pass  as  C.  r.  alba. 
Either  albescens,  albida  or  pallida  would  be  more 
applicable.  The  white  variety  may  be  grown  in  the 
herbaceous  border  or  upon  the  rockery,  where  it  will 
often  grow  larger  than  it  does  in  a  wild  state,  and  is 
chaste  and  pleasing. 
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Pancratium  fragrans. — If  the  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  and  useful  subject  are  coming  on  more 
quickly  than  is  desirable,  they  may  be  retarded  by 
placing  some  or  all  of  the  plants  in  a  cooler  house, 
while  the  flower  scapes  are  still  lengthening. 

Gloxinias. — Go  over  the  seedling  Gloxinias  and 
mark  all  the  best  of  them  for  retention  another  year. 
In  this  way  the  earliest  batches,  including,  in  fact,  all 
the  old  plants  can  be  depended  upon  as  to  quality 
and  effectiveness. 

Crotons. — A  good  supply  of  young  plants  of  the 
best  sorts  for  table  decoration  should  always  be  kept 
up.  With  that  end  in  view,  selecc  cuttings  of  mode¬ 
rate  strength  with  well-coloured  foliage,  and  root 
them  in  a  close  frame,  putting  one  cutting  in  the 
centre  of  a  60  size  pot. 

Dracaenas. — Plants  that  are  getting  too  leggy 
may  have  their  top  taken  off  and  rooted  as  cuttings 
in  the  same  way  as  Crotons.  Of  course  this  can 
only  be  done  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  success, 
if  the  operator  has  the  command  of  bottom  heat. 
Hard  wooded  kinds  like  D.  Goldieana  may  be 
rooted  with  care,  but  it  is  a  safer  plan  with  that  as 
well  as  those  having  large  heads  of  leaves  to  ring 
them  and  place  a  pot  round  them,  filling  the  same 
with  light  soil. 

Browallias. — A  late  batch  for  conservatory  work 
can  be  secured  by  pinching  some  of  the  plants  now 
showing  for  bloom.  Others  may  be  taken  into  the 
conservatory  at  once  where  they  will  develop  more 
rapidly  than  those  left  in  the  open  air. 

New  Holland  Plants. — There  are  many  of  this 
class  of  plants  that  do  not  flower  freely  unless  they 
have  been  stood  in  the  open  air  for  a  time  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months  in  order 
to  check  growth,  ripen  the  wood  and  plump  up  the 
flower  buds.  Amongst  these  are  the  Eriostemons, 
Tetrathecas,  Epacris,  Mitraria  coccinea,  the 
Acacias  and  others. 

Leschenaultia  biloba. — This  may  be  grown 
under  glass  all  the  year  round,  and  flowered  mode¬ 
rately  well,  but  it  requires  careful  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  to  retain  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  condition  unless  they  have  been  hardened 
off  by  exposure.  A  sheltered  place  may  be  selected, 
and  the  pots  stood  upon  a  bottom  of  ashes. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — The  early  flowered 
varieties  should  by  this  time  be  well  ripened  off  and 
ready  to  cut  down.  Large  old  plants  may  be 
trimmed  down  within  a  bud  or  two  from  whence  the 
young  shoots  started.  When  the  buds  begin  to  push 
the  plants  may  be  shaken  out,  and  the  ball  of  soil 
considerably  reduced,  so  that  all  may  be  repotted  in 
smaller  sizes. 

Fuchsias. — Freely  growing  cuttings  taken  now 
will  make  useful  plants  for  next  year.  Avoid  those 
that  are  hard  or  now  in  bloom,  or  at  least  those  that 
have  been  flowering  for  sometime.  Pot  them  singly 
into  60  size  pots  as  soon  as  rooted,  using  good  friable 
loam  with  some  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  some 
leaf  soil.  If  kept  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  an 
intermediate  house  they  will  require  another  shift  in 
two  months’  time. 

Sub-tropical  bedding. — Ricinus,  Wigandias, 
Tobaccos,  and  other  plants  of  a  rapidly  growing 
nature,  are  now  making  rapid  prog. ess,  and  should 
be  staked  and  tied  to  prevent  a  sudden  breeze  or  a 
thunderstorm  from  breaking  them  down.  Peg  down 
Verbenas,  Violas  and  other  subjects  intended  to  cover 
the  ground  beneath  the  taller  growing  subjects. 
Remove  decayed  flowers  and  seed  vessels  from 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Pansies  Calceolarias,  and 
similar  subjects  to  keep  them  growing  and 
flowering. 

Cucumbers. — The  preparations  for  Melons  will 
answer  equally  well  for  Cucumbers  ;  but  the  soil 
should  be  of  a  more  substantial  Nature  and  consist 
of  good  loamy  soil  that  has  been  stacked  for  some 
time  with  alternate  layers  of  good  cow  manure.  It 
should,  however,  be  sufliciently  porous  to  admit  of 
the  free  passage  of  water.  The  end  of  the  month  or 
the  first  week  in  September  will  be  sufficiently  early 
to  plant  winter  Cucumbers  on  the  southern  counties ; 
but  it  should  be  done  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
for  the  north. 

Vine  Borders. — Now  is  the  time  to  remake  the 
borders  of  early  vineries  if  they  are  in  a  bad  state. 
If  the  roots  are  situated  in  both  inside  and  outside 
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borders,  only  one  of  the  borders  should  be  done  at 
present.  Before  disturbing  the  roots  have  a  good 
supply  of  all  that  is  necessary,  including  a  compost 
of  good  turfy  loam,  old  mortar,  bones,  charcoal,  and 
brick  pots  for  drainage.  The  old  material  should 
then  be  taken  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
border  put  right.  Cover  the  drainage  with  reversed 
turves,  and  after  filling  in  part  of  the  soil  spread  out 
the  roots  about  g  in.  below  ihe  surface,  and  after 
covering  them  up  tread  down  firmly  and  mulch  the 
surface.  Keep  the  house  closer  for  a  few  days  until 
the  roots  commence  to  work  again. 

Orchard  House. — Continue  to  pinch  ont  the 
tips  of  rampant  growing  shoots,  while  the  weaker 
ones  are  left  alone.  The  trees  should  not  be  over¬ 
watered  at  the  roots  during  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits,  otherwise  the  latter  will  not  acquire  that 
that  flavour  of  which  they  are  capable.  Tne  trees 
can  be  well  washed  with  the  garden  engine  after  the 
fruit  is  all  gathered,  and  the  necessary  potting  may 
be  done  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  while  the 
trees  are  still  in  full  leaf. 

Pot  Strawberries. — The  plants  that  were 
layered  in  pots  for  forcing  purposes  should  now  be 
ready  for  placing  in  their  fruiting  pots.  All  the 
larger  growing  kinds  at  least  will  require  32  size 
pots.  Whatever  varieties  are  used  the  bulk  of  them 
should  be  well  tried  and  reliable  kinds. 

Orange  T rees. — Trees  now  bearing  a  good  crop 
of  green  and  swelling  fruits  should  have  the  surface 
of  the  roots  top-dressed  with  some  rich  material 
which  will  encourage  them  to  develop  to  a  fine  size 
and  ripen  in  the  autumn.  A  high  temperature  is 
necessary  for  ripening  the  fruits  properly,  and  for 
bringing  them  to  their  proper  flavour. 

- - 

QUGJCIOnS  ADD  ADSOJeRS 

Florists'  Flowers. — Fancy  Pa>tsies:  Besides 
size  and  shape  in  fancy  Pansies  you  must  look  for 
bold,  distinct,  and  striking  colours  in  the  different 
varieties.  The  blotches  in  the  centre  should  be 
large  and  well  defined,  that  is,  without  rays  running 
beyond  the  blotches.  The  margins  should  be  of  a 
different  colour  and  as  well  defined  as  possible.  A 
small  eye,  without  streaks  upon  it,  is  a  good  point. 
Show  Pansies  when  of  self  colours  should  be 
entirely  of  one  colour  with  exception  of  the  eye. 
They  should  be  perfectly  circular,  smooth,  of  good 
substance  and  the  darker  or  richer  in  colour  the 
better.  The  other  show  kinds  should  have 
all  these  qualities,  but  the  colours  vary. 
The  eye  should  be  small  and  without  streaks; 
then  come  three  blotches  round  it  and  they  should 
have  no  rays  extending  beyond  them.  Around  the 
blotches  the  ground  colour  may  be  white  or  yellow, 
and  a  band  of  even  outline  and  of  another  colour 
should  encompass  the  whole  flower.  Dahlias  should 
be  large,  but  compact,  with  closely  arranged,  and 
not  very  large  pips.  There  should  be  as  many 
distinct  colours  in  a  stand  as  possible  and  in  the  true 
show  Dahlias,  all  those  that  are  striped  and  mottled, 
and  those  with  white  tips  should  be  relegated  to  the 
fancy  class.  Prizes  are  sometimes  offered  for 
collections  of  Dahlias  when,  of  course,  fancies  are 
admissible.  All  should  be  full  and  high  in  the 
centre. 

PoTATOS  FOR  EXHIBITION. — Funcv  Pansies  :  Size 
is  a  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  provided  all 
other  conditions  are  equal.  They  should  also  be 
even  in  outline  and  smooth,  with  shallow  eyes.  The 
surface,  although  termed  smooth  may  be  finely 
ruffled  or  cracked  but  not  blotched  nor  scabbed. 
The  washing  and  dressing  of  them  is  a  great  point 
for  the  exhibition  table,  as  it  adds  so  much  to  their 
appearance,  especially  in  the  case  of  clean-skinned 
varieties.  Kidneys  and  pebble-shaped  Potatos 
should  be  shapely  andsomewhat  flattened,  especially 
the  latter. 

Muscats  and  other  Grapes. — J.  W.:  The  long 
vinery  you  mention  would  answer  better,  for  several 
reasons,  if  divided  into  different  compartments. 
The  arrangement  of  the  vines  according  to  your 
figures  appears  to  have  been  planted  with  a  view  to 
give  the  Muscats  the  highest  temperature,  that  is, 
if  the  boiler  is  at  that  end  of  the  house  ;  but  of 
course  that  is  only  supposition  on  our  part.  All  the 
kinds  you  mention  can  sometimes  be  brought  to 
very  tolerable  perfection  in  the  same  house,  but  you 
would  find  it  advantageous  to  have  the  house  divided 
into  two  or  three  compartments.  For  instance, 
without  disturbing  the  vines,  you  could  cut  off  the 
Muscats  by  themselves  so  that  you  could  give  them 
a  higher  temperature  if  your  boiler  arrangements 
will  permit  of  it.  Then  Black  Alicant  and  Madres- 
field  Court  could  occupy  another,  while  the 
Hamburghs  and  Gros  Colman  would  enjoy  a  third 
compartment.  For  very  early  and  late  work  we 
should  have  arranged  the  vines  differently.  For 
instance.  Black  Hamburgh  would  have  answered  for 
the  earliest  crop,  but  it  also  answers  for  late  work, 
but  does  not  require  so  long  to  mature  and  finish  as 
Gros  Colman. 


Peaches. — J.  W.:  If  your  Peaches  are  in  the 
vinery,  as  you  seem  to  imply,  we  consider  it  a  bad 
arrangement,  as  you  cannot  give  them  the  proper 
treatment.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  lower  the  border  on  a  level  with  the  pathway, 
unless  you  plant  young  trees  with  tall  stems,  trees  in 
fact  which  are  termed  riders,  so  that  the  foliage  will 
be  well  up  to  the  light.  Peaches  do  not  thrive  wejl 
under  the  shade  of  vines,  nor  even  other  Peach  trees. 
That  should  be  the  first  consideration  to  have  the 
trees  well  up  to  the  light.  A  separate  house  would 
be  the  best  for  them.  Alexander,  Hale’s  Early, 
Early  Rivers,  Dr.  Hogg,  Early  Albert,  and  Grosse 
Mignonne  are  some  of  the  best  early  Peaches  in  the 
order  named. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — W.  W.:  As  many  of  the 
Gourds  and  Marrows  are  closely  allied,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  at  some  distance  apart  if  you 
would  keep  them  true  to  name.  Insects  are  liable 
to  carry  the  pollen  from  one  to  another,  and  the 
varieties  run  the  risk  of  being  crossed.  Both  the 
Custard  Gourd  and  the  Long  White  Marrow  are 
varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  and  therefore  likely  to 
get  crossed  when  close  together. 

Bigeneric  Hybrid. — W.  N.:  Doctors  do  not  yet 
by  any  means  agree  as  to  what  should  constitute  a 
species  nor  even  a  genus.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  altogether  arbitrary.  The  species  of 
Cattleya  and  Laelia  are  admitted  by  the  best 
authorities  to  be  very  closely  allied,  and  might  even 
be  reduced  to  sections  of  one  genus  ;  but  while  that 
is  admitted  the  two  are  kept  separate  as  much  for 
convenience  sake  as  anything  else.  Until  it  can  be 
definitely  settled  as  to  what  should  constitute  a 
genus,  authorities  will  never  agree  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  a  bigeneric  hybrid.  In  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  many  plants  which  have  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  different  genera  will  intercross. 
The  remarks  you  make  about  birds  offer  another 
strong  case  in  point.  So  various  are  the  opinions  of 
ornithologists  about  the  affinities  of  birds  that  the 
science  is  simply  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  synonymy. 
If  the  authors  cannot  agree  as  to  the  genera,  they 
cannot  state  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  bigeneric 
hybrid.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  hybridisation  of 
plants  and  the  breeding  of  different  species  of  birds 
together,  is  merely  a  case  of  sexual  affinity. 

Tomatos  in  Vinery. — J.W.:  Tomatos  may  be 
grown  either  in  a  vinery  or  in  a  Peach-house  if  grown 
in  pots  and  stood  near  the  glass.  We  should  not 
advise  you  to  do  so,  however,  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
They  require  a  dry  atmosphere  from  the  time  they 
are  fit  to  plant  out  or  occupy  32  size  pots.  If  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice  then  give  them  a  small  house  to 
themselves,  but  if  you  must  make  the  best  of  the 
conveniences  at  command,  let  them  have  a  well- 
lighted  position  near  the  glass  and  keep  the  foliage 
as  dry  as  possible. 

Vine  Leaves  Browned. — Mrs.  Green  :  The  leaves 
with  dark  brown  blotches  have  been  scalded  by  the 
sun  in  the  morning  or  early  in  the  day  while  yet  wet 
or  through  some  flaw  in  the  glass.  All,  however, 
were  infested  with  red  spider,  which  appears  to  have 
been  more  prevalent  some  time  ago  than  at  present, 
for  the  underside  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with  the 
shells  of  eggs  of  red  spider.  A  few  of  the  living 
animals  were  also  upon  the  leaves.  Seeing  that  the 
grapes  are  colouring  you  cannot  well  syringe  them 
to  check  and  destroy  the  spider.  Your  best  plan 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  to  paint  the  hot 
water  pipes  with  sulphur,  and  heat  the  pipes  at 
night  to  cause  the  sulphur  to  diffuse  through  the 
body  of  the  house  so  as  to  destroy  the  pest  in  question. 
If  the  house  is  heated  with  a  flue,  a  board  or  two 
may  be  painted  with  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
water  and  laid  upon  the  flue  which  should  not  be 
made  very  hot,  otherwise  the  sulphur  will  do 
damage. 

British  Ferns. —  W.  Sharpe  :  Polystichum  angu- 
lare  proliferum  is  certainly  a  British  Fern  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  of  any  Fern  under  the  name  of  Poly¬ 
stichum  discretum.  Possibly  it  is  a  garden  form  of 
something.  We  could  settle  the  matter  if  you  send 
a  frond  of  each  of  the  two  bearing  spores.  The 
varieties  of  P.  angulare  are  now  so  numerous  that 
some  of  them  may  not  be  recorded  in  books. 
There  is  a  British  Fern  named  P.  angulare 
decurtum. 

Brick  Flue. — New  Reader  :  The  number  of  hot- 
water  pipes  you  mention  is  not  sufficient  to  heat  the 
house  for  growing  Cucumbers  in  winter.  You  would 
require  at  least  two  flows  and  two  returns  under  each 
bed,  besides  the  one  on  the  top  as  you  have  it  at 
present.  The  flue  which  you  propose  to  build  would 
certainly  give  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  pipes  at  present  in  use  ;  but  the 
heat  would  not  be  so  regularly  distributed  as  by  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  flue  at  the  far  end  of  a  house 
60  ft.  long,  would  be  comparatively  cold,  while  that 
end  next  the  furnace  would  be  very  much  hotter. 
You  would  find  it  difficult  to  heat  the  far  end  in 
stormy  or  frosty  weather.  If  you  divided  the  house 
into  two  compartments,  and  build  a  flue  in  that 
division  next  the  furnace,  it  would  give  more  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  flue  might  go 
along  one  side  of  the  house  and  return  by  the 
other. 

Peas  :  Erratum. — At  p.  773  in  the  last  line  of  the 
second  column,  for  "  Harrison's  Glory,”  read 
'■  Harrison's  Eclipse.” 


Renewing  a  Herbaceous  Border. —  W .M.G.  : 
This  may  be  done  during  the  month  of  October,  and 
the  plants  will  get  partly  established  again  before 
the  warmth  has  left  the  soil.  Trenching  the  soil  or 
digging  it  two  spits  deep  is  what  it  requires.  Plenty 
of  farmyard  manure  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  Failing  that,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  old  garden  refuse  from  the 
rubbish  heap  and  a  layer  of  burnt  wood  and  prunings 
•would  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Old  mushroom  bed  dung  is  a  capital  stimu¬ 
lant  and  leaf  mould  may  be  applied  in  quantity,pro- 
vided  the  natural  soil  is  heavy.  In  case  it  should  be 
sandy  or  gravelly, a  good  layer  of  fresh  soil  brought 
from  beneath  the  potting  benches, also  the  scourings  of 
ditches,  if  they  have  lain  to  get  mellow.  Lift  some 
of  the  plants  and  commence  trenching.  Then  mark 
off  what  has  been  prepared,  arrange  the  plants  in 
their  proper  positions  as  to  height,  and  plant  them. 
You  can  then  go  on  to  prepare  another  section 
of  the  border,  and  plant  it  in  the  same  way.  By 
this  method  the  plants  never  remain  long  out  of 
the  soil,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer  should 
any  delay  in  the  work  occur. 

Communications  Received. — A.  P. — G.  J.  I. — 
E.  O.  G.— A.  M.— W.  L— G.  S.— M.  C.  B.— X.— 
B.— C.  H. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  i,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W. — Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  roots. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43-45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flower¬ 
ing  bulbs. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Bulbs  for  1894. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


August  8th,  1894. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  00  00 

Cherries,  per  hit.  sieve  o  000 
Blk  Currants, hlf.sieve  3  036 
Red  „  ,,  2026 

Grapes,  per  lb .  1020 

Melons  . each  10  30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

per  doz.  20  80 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  26  60 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  0  00 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


>.  d.  s.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  10  00 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


I.  d.  I,  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  o  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  00  00 
Smallsalading, punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  perlb.  06  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


X,  d.  t.  d. 

Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  o  15  o 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  306  o 
Crassula,  per  doz.  ...12  o  30  0 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  iz  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis.doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  30  80 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  80 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0 
Heaths . per  doz.  g  0  24  0  | 


>.  d.  t  d. 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  30  60 
Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  g  0  24  0 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  40  60 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz  30  60 
Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  16  40 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  10  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums.per  dz.  6  0  12  0 

— scarlet . per  doz... 3  060 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  t.  d.  s.  d. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  30 
Asters, French, perbch.o  610 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  09  20 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Cornflower,  doz. bchs.  10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  10  20 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Gypsophilta,doz.bchs.2  030 
Hellotropes,i2 sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Harrisil, 

doz.  blooms  2  0  40 
Lilium  Lance  folium 

doz.  blms.  10  16 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays . i  020 


MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  060 
I  Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
I  Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  40 
!  Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  04  06 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  20  40 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  06  i  S 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.j2  060 
Primula,  double,  bunf  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  20  60 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  06  i  o 

—  Saffrano...per  doz.  10  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  r  630 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


aOITTE2SrTS 


Auriculas,  double 
Botanists,  hair-splitting, 
Carnation  and  Picotee 

Union  . 

Climbing  Plants,  on  ... 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  at 

Cannes . 789 

Cypripedium  Dallemagnei  787 

Exotic  Orchids . 788 

Floriculture  . 786 

Gardeners'  Calendar . 795 

Goethea  strictiflora . 792 

Gower,  Mr.  W.  H.,  death  01784 

Gloxinias  under  name  . 7S9 

Hardy  plants  in  flower . 792 

Linaria  reticulata  . 792 

Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association  . 79t 


PAGE. 

Medland,  Mr.  G..  death  of.. .788 

Narcissus,  the  Genus . 790 

Odontoglossum  cordatum 

aureum . 487 

Palumbina  Candida . 787 

Potato  Disease . 794 

Quassia  Water . 7S3 

Riviera  flower  trade . 790 

Roses,  British  . 787 

Roses  by  the  sea  . 783 

Rubi,  British . 787 

Southampton  Floral  Fete  ...785 
Tournefortia  heliotropoides  792 

Trade  fixtures  . 784 

Vegetable  Garden  . 787 

Ventilating  gear  . 785 

Walk  in  the  country,  a  . 784 

Winter  Spinach  . 787 
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W-THE  GEARWORK  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

(Price  from  54d.  per  foot  FIXED.) 

“BEST  &  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  MARKET” 

is  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  tried  it. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Morgan  &  Lowg-s 

PATENT  RADIAL  MOTION 

(11,300  feet  already  fixed). 

If  you  require  a  thoroughly  good  gear  which  does 
not  get  out  of  order,  write  at  once  to  the  patentees 
for  particulars. 

&  1L.OWS, 

UXBRIDGE. 


SMYTH’S 


SOILS,  &c. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT. 


Black  and  B’'Own  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Reuse 
Lea  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  4  inch  and  J  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  are  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn  [Paper 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  rom  i  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  tain. 
Thin  Bamboo  (lanes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


H.  6.  SMTTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LAHE,  l.C. 


THE  "LOUGHBOROUGH” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 


For  Price  List 

RIGHT 

Write  to 


The  "STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  Ltd., Barton  House, 
MANCHESTER. 


FOR  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 

Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of  Pipes. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

W.  Jones’  Treatise  “Heating  by  Hot  Water." 


Second  Edition,  216  pages,  cloth,  zs.  td.  nett-,  per  post 


.  vS  T^O;u  R  B  R I D  G  t 


a-XINO  CYCLE  S 

Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  Month. 
LARGE  DISCOUNT.  CARRIAGE  PAID 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Bacers.  221b3.  Boadstars, 
261bs.  JUNO  Lady ’s.MUi- 
tarv.  Toath’s  Safeties 
JUNO  7t!diiig  and  other 
Tricycles  Jllustrated  List, 
150  page  Machines,  Fit- 
tingrs,  and  Snndries,  sent 
Post  Free.  Interesting  to 
all,  and  all  should  have  a 
copy. 

Metropolitan 
Machinists’  Co.,  Ltd 

SUam  WorJcg,  STiow 
Hooms,  Ridvng  SchooL 

Offica — 75,  76,  Bishops- 
gate  Without, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


The  Gardening  World. 

ESTABLISHED  1884, 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1S94. 

August. 

14. — Blagdon  Flower  Show. 

14.  28.— R.H.S..  Drill  Hall. 

15.  — Wilts  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

15 — Bishop  Stortford  Flower  Show. 

15. — Cuckfield  Flower  Show. 

15. — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

15.  16.— Cardifi  Flower  Show. 

16.  — Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. 

16. — Maidenhead  Flower  Show. 

16.  — Sherborne  Flower  Show. 

17.  — Exeter  Flower  Show. 

17. — Knaresborough  Flower  Show. 

17, 18. — Great  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

19.  — Nuneaton  Flower  Show. 

22. — Kingswood,  S.  George,  and  W.  Gloucester  Show 
22,  23. — Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 

28,  29 — Brighton  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Nailsea  Flower  Show. 

29,  30. — Bute  National  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show 
at  Rothesay. 

September. 

7,  8. — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
II,  25.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11.  — Woodstock  Show. 

12.  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

2,  3. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
2,  3. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8,  — Buddleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9,  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13.  27.— R.H.S. ,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  (Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show 

16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17.— Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall, 

Manchester. 

December. 

4,  5,  6. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11, — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


These  celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved 
for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  eeonomical,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler.  Will  bum  over  12  hours  with¬ 
out  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders. 

Prices: — No*  1,  £2  15s.;  No,  2,  £4  5s.;  No.  3,  £5  15s 
Also  made  in  larger  sizes,  heating  up  to  1,000  feet. 
Caution. — Beware  of  imitations  which  have  stood  little  or  no 
practical  test,  professing  to  heat  a  larger  amount  of  piping 
for  about  the  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss. 

MESSENGER  &  COMPANY, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

London  Ofiice:  163,  Palmerston  Bldgs.,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. 


SILYB:r  sand,  Bedfordshire. 

Coa.x«se  a.nd  Fine* 

SEND  DIRECT  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits,  at  First  Cost 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  S7,  PAUL’S  RD.,  CAMDEN  SQ..  LONDON,  N.W. 

{Late  the  Polygon). 

SPECIAL  TRADE  NOTICE. 

20.000  TONS  SPLENDID  COARSE  POTTING  SAND,  from  6s. 
per  Ton,  cash  (free  on  Rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard),  address  in 
.all  as  above  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD.  Established  over  30  years. 
Rates  to  all  paits.  ORCHID  PEAT  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
other  descriptions  in  sacks  and  truck.  Send  for  sample  sack 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


AMATEURS 

Who  follow  the  instructions  given  in 

‘The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book,’ 

By  H.  a.  burberry,  F.E.H.S., 

OBCBXD  GROWER  TO 

The  Right  Hon,  JOS.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P., 

CROW  DRCHIDS 

In  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Houses, 

SUCCESSFULLY 


1,  ZnSTBST, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.’’ 

Published  every  Thursday  morning,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  and  from  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  ii.  8i. 
6  months,  3s.  ^d.  \  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8tf.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  for  first  line,  and 6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch  6s. 
per  column  (12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£g.  Special  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations,  thirty  words  for  is  6d.,  prepaid. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 

for _ _ _  months,  commencing  on 


There  is  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
each  month,  and  fuU  information 
the  treatment  required  by  aU 
mentioned  in  the  book. 

First  Edition.  Just  Published 
2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  gd. 

‘‘Gardening  World”  Office, 

I,  Clement's  inn,  Strand,  London, 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 


B00K8. 

THE  NATIONAL  CERTSANTEEMHM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 

I, 000  new  varieties.  AU  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  iji. 

FEENS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F. R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

EARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWEEINU  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  ffi. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  Cd. ;  post  free,  is.  fd. 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  IS.  /  post  free,  is.  2d. 

VINES  3:  VINE  CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  id. 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE  BOOH- 

By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practi¬ 
cal  information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house.  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown  8 vo,  5  by  7 J).  Price 
2s.  6d.:  post  free,  2S.  gd. 

Any  of  these  hooks  oan  be  had  from  The  Publisher. 

‘'GARDENING  WORLD"  Office,  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Alwuys  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

Exotic  Nnrseries,  CHELTEliHAM. 


The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thk  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


GRAND  NEW  ZONALS,  1894. 

Selected  from  Pearson’s,  Cannell’s,  Miller’s,  and  my 
own  sets. 

Cuttings  . .  . .  ■  •  •  •  6s.  per  doz. 

New  Zonals,  1893,  Cuttings. .  ..  3s.  ,, 

Very  fine  previous  introduction  . .  2S.  ,, 

Free,  Cash  with  Order. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery.  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  810. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  August  22nd.— Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete 
(2  days). 

Kingswood  St.  George  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  August  24th.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  iSth,  1894. 


Overcrowding  in  Gardens. — Taking  one 
^  garden  with  another,  it  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  to  find  too  many 
rather  than  too  few  plants  in  them.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  is  the  endeavour 
to  grow  an  excess  of  subjects  in  a  given 
space,  and  another  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  only  of  the  best  species 
or  varieties  of  a  genus.  It  may  also  truth¬ 
fully  be  said  that  far  too  much  time  and 
trouble  is  spent  upon  procuring  a  collection 
of  the  many  rather  than  a  selection  of  the 
few.  Young  gardeners  are  the  chief 
offenders  in  this  respect ;  they  naturally 
try  to  grow  all  the  plants  their  employer 
may  desire  to  have,  instead  of  at  once 
pointing  out  the  undesirability  of  so  great 
a  mixture.  Very  few  of  our  small  and 
medium-sized  establishments  are  capable 
of  growing  one-half  of  the  various  subjects 
which  some  employers  expect  to  see  in 
their  gardens.  There  are  not  sufficient 
houses  to  secure  the  necessary  variations 
in  temperature,  and  to  have  such  a  hetero¬ 
genous  mixture  as  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see 
upon  many  occasions,  cannot  possibly  fail  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  easy  enough  to  have 
variety  in  all  houses  and  gardens,  by  a 
little  judicious  selection;  but  why  try  to 
cultivate  those  which  a  moment’s  thought 
would  convince  us  are  totally  unsuited  to 
a  similar  temperature,  aspect  or  soil  ? 

This,  however,  is  but  one  side  of  the 
subject  of  overcrowding,  and  a  word  must 


also  be  said  as  to  the  great  harm  done  by 
trying  to  grow  a  score  of  plants  when  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  same  subject  would  be 
so  much  more  satisfactory ;  not  only  as 
regards  produce  in  the  case  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  also  the  appearance  and 
value  of  any  subject  we  can  name.  From 
the  lowly  Cabbage,  or  a  bed  of  Parsley,  to 
a  half  or  full-sized  specimen  of  some  choice 
stove  plant  ;  from  the  Gooseberry  to  the 
Apricot,  in  fact  everything  in  plant  life,  we 
note  what  a  pleasing  difference  exists 
between  those  with  sufficient  room  to 
develop  fairly,  and  the  unfortunates  which 
have  literally  to  fight  for  life,  and  carry  out 
the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
When  crowded,  we  have  double  the  labour 
upon  the  same  ground  or  staging,  and  do 
not  get  nearly  so  satisfactory  a  growth. 
These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
trade  growers,  who  have  to  study  quantity; 
but  even  these  know  how  great  an  error  of 
judgment  is  committed  by  overcrowding. 


Whe  Multiplicity  of  Prizes. — It  is  an 
ancient  maxim  that  honour  should  be 
rendered  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;  and  if  a 
grower  is  capable  of  taking  a  greater 
number  of  prizes  than  his  rivals,  why 
endeavour  to  curtail  him  ?  So  long  as  a 
schedule  contains  say  twenty  classes  in 
which  a  grower  can  compete,  surely  it  is 
unreasonable  to  say,  “  You  shall  only 
receive  a  certain  number  of  prizes,  even 
if  you  win  more  by  your  superior  skill.” 
But  we  know  of  some  few,  happily  a  very 
few,  shows  where  such  absurd  rules  exist, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is 
that  competition  is  by  no  means  so  keen  as 
it  might  be. 

No  one  is  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  exhibiting  when  they  know  that 
the  prize  is  not  likely  to  be  handled  by 
them,  although  honestly  won  and  deserved. 
But  what  to  us  seems  even  more  strange  is 
that  m  the  case  now  more  particularly  under 
notice,  the  schedule  is  broken  up  into  divi¬ 
sions  and  classes  tied  against  one  another. 
Where  are  our  good  old  maxims  of  “  Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,”  “  Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,”  etc.,  to  be  if  one  is  checked  in 
this  form  ?  Wherever  any  curtailing  is  ne¬ 
cessary  on  the  grounds  of  swamping  the 
smaller  growers,  it  is  so  simple  to  frame 
the  schedule  in  such  a  form  that  one  class 
or  division  is  protected  against  the  big  man. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a  limit  be 
placed  upon  the  number  of  classes  which  a 
competitor  may  enter  for  !  This  jealousy 
ot  success  in  neighbours  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  and  it  does  indeed  seeni  hard 
lines  to  withhold  prizes  from  the  legitimate 
winner.  But  it  has  not  come  to  pass  yet ; 
nor,  we  venture  to  say,  will  it  ever  become 
general.  We  dislike 'the  mere  pot -hunting 
spirit  as  much  as  anyone,  but,  because  an 
exhibitor  may  be  said  to  have  done  very 
well  in  taking  a  few  prizes,  it  is  a  poor 
argument  to  say  that  he  ought  not  to  take 
more  if  he  can,  simply  that  someone  else 
less  able  may  get  a  share  of  the  spoils  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  no  benefit  to  Horticulture 
that  anything  which  tends  to  lower  stan¬ 
dards  should  be  encouraged  by  such 
narrow-minded  rules. 


fARNATioNS  IN  Towns. — Very  few  of  our 
florists’  flowers  will  thrive  better  in 
town  and  suburban  gardens  than  does  the 
Carnation.  Always  a  popular  flower,  very 
lasting  both  in  a  cut  state  and  upon  the 
plant,  it  is  a  matter  for  great  surprise  that 
we  do  not  meet  with  them  more  often. 
Seedlings,  as  a  rule,  are  much  better  than 
named  plants  propagated  from  layers,  as 
far  as  the  town  gardener  is  concerned,  and 
in  this  connection  there  is  the  saving  in 
money  besides  the  advantage  of  more 
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robust  constitution.  Sown  in  April,  and 
subsequently  pricked  off  into  rows,  then 
transplanted  early  in  the  following  March, 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  failure.  Lately 
a  bed  at  Acton  that  came  under  our  notice 
was  a  picture,  and  contained  very  few 
single  forms,  yet  a  bright  single  with  its 
greater  freedom  in  growth  and  bloom  is 
not  to  be  despised  in  a  town  garden. 

Where  many  make  a  mistake  is  in  pur¬ 
chasing  cheap  seed.  An  extra  shilling  or 
so  in  the  initial  outlay  is  always  amply  re¬ 
paid  among  florists’  flowers,  and  seldom 
more  so  than  in  this  instance.  If  the 
situation  is  very  smoky  or  fogg}^  pot  off 
into  small  pots  and  winter  in  a  cold 
frame ;  but  do  not  coddle  the  plants  under 
any  circumstances.  Sown  in  the  spring  of 
one  5’ear,  they  will  bloom  excellently  during 
the  early  and  late  summer  of  the  next. 
During  winter,  slugs  are  the  chief  enemies 
in  town  gardens.  These  can  be  kept  at 
ba)^  b}^  an  occasional  slight  dusting  of 
lime  or  coal  soot.  We  prefer  the  first  in 
winter  and  the  last  in  early  spring  and 
summer. 

-  .«8. - 

Bulbs  for  the  Parks. — The  bulb  orders  for  the 
London  Royal  Parks,  and  also  those  for  the  parks 
and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council,  have  been  placed  with  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co. 

The  old-established  business  of  Charles  Sharpe  &  Co., 
Sleaford,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  has  been 
registered  as  a  limited  company,  for  its  continuity 
and  to  give  the  managers  of  the  different  departments 
an  interest  in  the  business.  The  public  is  not 
invited  to  subscribe  any  capital,  the  whole  of  the 
shares  having  been  taking  up  by  those  engaged  in 
conducting  the  business. 

New  Plants  Certificated  at  Ghent. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture, 
held  at  Ghent,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Em.  DeCock,  for  Coeratolobus  concolor, 
Zalaca  nitida,  and  Cypripedium  hybrid  (insigne 
Chantinii  x  Lawrenceanum)  ;  to  Mr.  Ch.  Petrick, 
for  Alocasia  Watsoni  and  a  seedling  Croton  ;  to  Mr. 
Edward  Pynaert,  for  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii ; 
to  Mr.  Aug.  Toeffaert,  for  Begonia  striata;  to  the 
Societe  Horticole  Gantoise,  for  a  species  of  Cycas 
from  Cochin  China ;  and  to  Mr.  Millet-Richard,  for 
Dracaena  indivisa  panache. 

Cornell  University  Experimental  Station. — We 
understand  that  Prof.  F.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Mr.  Michael  Barker 
superintendent  of  the  departmental  experiment 
gardens  there.  Mr.  Barker,  when  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bristol,  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
our  columns  in  our  early  days,  and  we  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  He  is  a  Kew 
man  of  1881-84,  went  to  America  in  1888,  where 
he  soon  got  an  appointment  as  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  he  has  held  to  the 
present  time. 

A  New  Way  of  Treating  Footpaths.— The  Builder 
quotes  the  following  reference  to  a  new  way  of 
treating  footpaths,  from  the  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  the  borough  surveyor  of  Richmond ; — 
“  A  new  method  of  treating  gravelled  paths  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Kew  Road,  where  the  foot  traffic  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  stones  down ;  a 
length  of  path  opposite  the  Athletic  Ground,  and 
also  across  Kew  Green,  was  simply  brushed  over 
with  tar,  and  covered  with  sea-shell,  the  cost  being 
about  2jd.  per  yard  super,  and  in  result  a  smooth, 
even  path  was  obtained.  Now  that  the  Town 
Council  have  the  maintenance  of  over  two-and-a- 
half  miles  of  river  path,  this  would  be  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the 
walk.” 

Market  Produce  and  Railway  Rates. — Much  of  the 
present  agricultural  depression  (writes  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  is  wholly  attributable 
to  the  suicidal  policy  of  many  of  our  railway  com¬ 
panies.  From  a  consumers’  point  of  view  Green 
Peas  are  just  now  very  appetising  when  served  with, 
say,  tender  ducklings,  but  I,  as  a  grower  of  Peas  for 
the  market,  view  the  matter  from  quite  another 


aspect.  For  instance,  I  recently  sent  sixty-five 
bags  of  this  dainty  vegetable  to  Covent  Garden,  and 
they  sold  at  exactly  one  shilling  per  bag — total  65s. 
That  consignment  cost  me  no  less  than  72s.  id.,  a 
large  proportion  being  for  railway  charges.  Now  in 
these  hard  times  one  does  not  expect  large  profits, 
but  even  an  Irish  farmer,  who  lives  on  reverses, 
could  scarcely  thrive  on  a  clear  loss  of  7s.  id. 
Thanks  to  the  prohibitive  rates  of  carriage,  much 
of  my  other  produce  is  equally  profitless,  while 
foreigners  with  a  better  and  cheaper  transport  can 
flood  the  English  market  with  all  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Gower. — It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  us  that  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gower,  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue  has  done  an  injustice  to  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Bean  in  stating  that  Orchids  for  A  mateurs  “formed 
the  basis  of  another  work  which  has  since  been 
issued  without  the  slightest  acknowledgement  of 
the  labours  of  the  original  authors,”  the  actual  facts 
being  that  due  acknowledgement  was  made  in  the 
preface  to  Orchids,  which  was  published  with  part 
twelve  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  writer 
expresses  his  regret  for  the  error  he  fell  into,  having 
only  in  his  mind  at  the  time  statements  frequently 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Gower  during  the  publication 
of  the  book  in  parts,  and  the  notice  of  the  work, 
which  appeared  above  Air.  Gower’s  initials  in  T/i« 
Garden  for  October  26th,  i88g. 

Anthracite  for  Horticulturists. — It  does  not 
generally  occur  to  consumers  of  anthracite  for 
horticultural  purposes  that  there  are  various  kinds 
called  by  that  name,  and  that  the  comparative  dura¬ 
bility  of  each  kind  is  very  diflficult  to  ascertain. 
Even  10  per  cent,  less  durability,  which  means  2S. 
per  ton  on  the  wrong  side,  cannot  be  readily  de¬ 
tected  in  every  day  consumption.  Practical  owners, 
however,  to  whom  the  qualities  of  the  different  veins 
is  known  at  a  glance,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
comparative  durability  of  each  kind.  That  is  why 
(says  a  writer  in  The  Cable)  Air.  AV.  H.  Essery,  of 
Swansea,  is  able  to  guarantee  his  original  Orchid 
anthracite  to  be  25  per  cent,  more  durable  than 
cheaper  kinds,  which  at  equal  prices  means  5s.  per 
ton  in  the  consumers’  favour.  For  instance,  his 
original  Orchid  anthracite  at  20s.  would,  in  result, 
be  IS.  per  ton  better  value  still  than  cheaper  kinds 
offered  as  low'  as  i6s.  per  ton.  This  is  no  random 
assertion,  but  a  fact  which  is  borne  out  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  large  numbers  of  testimonials  from 
gentlemen  and  the  best  known  head  gardeners  in  the 
Kingdom. 

An  Oddfellows  Flower  Show. — The  eleventh  annual 
floral  and  horticultural  exhibition  and  fete,  organised 
by  the  Oddfellows  of  Frome  was  held  as  usual,  on 
Bank  Holiday,  in  the  customary  fields  at  Portway, 
and  proved  most  successful.  The  weather  caused  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  for  some  days  previous,  and  the 
rain  on  Sunday  night  was  followed  by  dull  clouds  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  and  a  smart  downpour 
shortly  after  one  o’clock  ;  but  subsequently  the  sky 
gradually  cleared  and  the  afternoon  and  evening 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  As  a  result,  although 
the  attendance  was  limited  up  to  4  p.m.,  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  paid  for  admission  to  the 
field  must  have  been  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  the 
receipts  were  a  few  pounds  in  advance.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  show  was  a  gratifying  one.  Never 
have  finer  collections  of  plants  been  brought  together 
at  this  show,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  showed  a 
marked  improvement  in  taste  compared  with  former 
occasions.  There  was  a  regrettable  absence  of  some 
local  exhibitors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  figure 
in  the  prize  list  for  some  years,  but  this  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  splendid  exhibits  of 
several  gentlemen  from  a  distance,  who  have  never 
before  shown  at  Frome.  Some  of  the  special  features 
of  this  year’s  show,  added  greatly  to  its  attractions, 
and  won  encomiums  from  judges  and  visitors  alike. 

The  Carshalton  Conference  on  Gardening. — Mr. 
Jessie  Collings,  ALP.,  in  addressing  a  conference  on 
gardening,  convened  by  the  Surrey  County  Council, 
at  Carshalton  Park,  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  at  which 
he  presided,  said  twenty  years  ago  science  in  agri¬ 
culture  was  practised  but  very  little,  but  now 
scientists  had  taught  the  inhabitants  of  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
which  methods  would  improve  very  largely  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  and  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  prosperity  to  the  nation.  It  had  been  shown  on 


more  than  one  occasion  that  England,  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  trading  country  in  the  world, 
would  be  left  far  behind  unless  it  kept  pace  with  its 
competitors  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  in 
respect  to  agriculture.  All  these  circumstances  had 
compelled  Parliament  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  in  1890  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money,  known  as  the  Goschen  Fund,  was  voted  for 
the  purpose  of  scientific  and  technical  education.  The 
voting  of  this  large  sum  of  money  marked  a  great 
many  changes  in  the  rural  life  of  their  countrymen, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  local  authorities  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  that  had  been 
placed  in  them.  The  Government,  in  response  to 
numberless  appeals,  were  now  voting  various  sums 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  agricultural 
education.  In  1893  they  voted  to  various 

colleges  and  schools,  but  it  was  absolutely  ludicrous 
to  suppose  that  that  sum  was  suflScient  for  the 
advancement  of  this  education. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Alemorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  August  7th,  when  Air.  James  Douglas,  gave 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  “  Carnation.”  The  subject 
being  such  a  useful  one  from  an  Amateur's  point  of 
view,  the  details  of  culture,  etc.,  were  listened  to 
with  a  great  amount  of  interest  by  the  large  number 
of  members  present.  The  exhibition,  which  is 
always  held  in  connection  with  the  monthly  meeting, 
was  a  very  good  one  indeed  and  included  many  sub¬ 
jects  showing  successful  cultivation,  by  the  high  order 
of  merit  attained.  For  the  various  prizes  offered,  a 
spirited  competition  took  place :  in  most  cases  the 
difference  between  the  first  three  awards  being  very 
little  indeed.  For  six  bunches  of  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Air.  W.  Dipper,  Chingford,  was  first  with  superb 
blooms.  For  six  Sprays  of  Violas,  (nine  blooms  in  a 
spray).  Air.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  S.  Woodford,  was  first, 
and  Air.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  second,  the  last- 
named  also  securing  a  Certificate  for  a  new  white 
rayless  seedling  Viola,  named  "Ethel  Hancock” 
certainly  the  whitest  Viola  in  commerce.  For 
twelve  Carnations,  Air.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  again 
first  with  good  examples  and  Air.  H.  W.  Robertson, 
Woking,  second.  For  eighteen  bunches  Wild 
Flowers,  distinct.  Airs.  T.  J.  Day,  Upper  Clapton, 
was  first,  and  Air.  L.  Brown,  Brentwood,  second. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  numerous  exhibits  of 
floral  subjects  were  staged  in  competition  for  the 
Society’s  aggregate,  the  whole  producing  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — At  a  meeting 
of  this  Association,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  a  lecture 
was  given  by  Air.  W.  C.  Mackenzie,  D.  Sc.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  College,  Ghezeh, 
Cairo,  Egypt,  on  “Agriculture  on  the  Nile,”  with 
illustrations  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  light.  Having 
described  the  formation  of  the  agricultural  land  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  crops  grown.  Air.  Mac- 
Kenzie  explained  proposals  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  water,  and  said  that  whichever  scheme  might  be 
adopted  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  storage  of 
water  for  summer  irrigation  would  be  an  immense 
boon  to  Egyptian  agriculture.  Of  the  cereal  crops 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  and  rice  were  the  most 
important.  Of  podded  crops  they  found  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  and  lupins  chiefly.  Beans  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  from  the  most  remote  times,  and  were  to-day 
the  most  important  leguminous  crop  for  home  use 
and  exportation.  Green  crops  w’ere  bersim  or  white 
Egyptian  Clover,  Fenugreek,  and  Lucerne.  Tobacco 
was  at  one  time  grown  to  some  extent,  but  it  was 
now  forbidden,  though  Tobacco  and  Hashish  were 
both  grown  clandestinely.  Cotton  xvas  introduced 
in  1821,  but  it  was  only  grown  largely  after  1683. 
The  profits  of  cotton  growing  had  been  steadily 
decreasing  for  some  time,  until  now  only  a  good  crop 
would  pay  at  all.  The  fine  quality  of  Egyptian 
cotton  helped  it  to  compete  with  that  grown  in 
America.  Flax  and  Hemp  were  also  grown.  Sugar 
Cane  was  now'  one  of  the  principal  crops,  and  was 
being  grown  profitably.  The  vegetables  and  fruits 
grown  were  also  noticed,  and  descriptions  of  the 
gardens  given.  The  subjects  exhibited  included  a 
splendid  collection  of  Begonia  blooms  from  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  for  which  he 
received  a  cultural  Certificate;  and  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  from  Air.  M. 
Chapman,  Easter  Duddingston. 
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HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea. — Few  of  the  Rudbeckias 
increase  so  slowly  as  this  one,  yet  so  showy  are  the 
flowers  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  worth  waiting 
for.  The  stems  vary  in  height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft., 
and  terminate  in  a  solitary  head  about  3  in.  across, 
with  a  prominent  brown  disc  and  purple  drooping 
rays.  Propagation  may  be  efiected  by  careful 
division  of  old  plants  in  March.  Those  crowns 
having  few  roots  might  be  established  in  pots  before 
planting  them  out. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl.— There  are  two 
distinct  double  forms  of  the  Sneezewort  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  both  are  regarded  as  very  useful  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  That  under  notice  has  the  largest 
flowers  and  is  the  strongest  grower.  The  rootstock 
spreads  rapidly,  so  that  a  large  clump  is  soon  formed, 
and  flowers  can  be  cut  from  it  in  remarkable  quantity. 
The  stems  grow  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  high,  so  that  the 
second  line  in  the  border  would  be  the  place  for  the 
plant. 

Lythrum  virgatum. — This  European  species 
varies  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the 
season  and  other  circumstances,  and  is  much  neater 
though  less  stately  than  the  British  species.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  twiggy,  as  the  name  implies, 
and  short  jointed,  so  that  although  the  purple  flowers 
are  borne  in  three’s  in  the  axils  of  each  leaf  they 
appear  numerous,  and  make  the  plant  graceful  and 
showy.  The  plant  makes  a  beautiful  border  subject, 
but  is  seldom  seen  although  introduced  from  Tauria 
in  1776. 

Veronica  longifolia  rosea. — Blue  in  various 
shades  is  so  common  amongst  the  Veronicas  that  a 
little  change  is  desirable.  There  are  some  white 
ones,  but  none,  perhaps,  amongst  the  herbaceous 
species  with  so  distinct  a  shade  of  rose  as  that  under 
notice.  Eighteen  inches  is  about  the  average  height 
of  it,  and  the  stems  are  slender,  so  that  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  stake  them  in  the  early  part  of  summer  to 
prevent  their  being  borne  down  by  wind  and  rain,  as 
they  get  top  heavy. 

PoTENTiLLA  NEPALENSis.  —  This  Himalayan 
species  has  the  honour,  along  with  P.  argyrophylla, 
of  being  the  parent  of  numerous  garden  forms,  for 
both  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
herbaceous  Potentillas.  The  typical  form  of  P. 
nepalensis  has  five  green  leaflets,  not  three  silvery 
ones  as  in  P.  argyrophylla.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  bears  bright  rosy-purple  flowers  during  great 
part  of  the  summer  months,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  division. 

Lychnis  fulgens  Haageana. — In  this  we  have 
a  showy  plant  considered  to  be  a  garden  hybrid, 
but  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  it  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  L.  fulgens  itself,  and  which  is  now  far 
from  frequent  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  consist 
of  five  deeply  bifid  petals  with  a  narrow  segment 
about  the  middle  on  each  side,  and  are  about  2  in. 
in  diameter  and  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  handsome 
border  plant  about  a  foot  high  and  continues  to 
flower  for  many  weeks  together. 

Lysimachia  punctata. — Of  the  numerous  species 
of  Lysimachia  in  cultivation  this  comes  nearest  in 
general  habit  and  appearance  to  L.  vulgaris,  but  it 
may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  shortness,  and 
unbranched  character  of  its  flower  stalks,  which 
arise  in  clusters  amongst  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  whorled,  and  from  that  fact  the  plant  is  named 
L.  verticillata  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  4002. 
Being  about  18  in.  high  on  the  average,  the 
plant  would  be  suitable  for  the  second  line  of  the 
border. 

Lilium  pardalinum. — One  of  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  Lilies  at  the  present  time  is  the  Californian 
species  with  rich  orange-red  flowers  spotted  with 
crimson-purple  on  a  paler  ground  in  the  lower  half. 
Recent  importations,  however,  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  into  paler  and  darker  shades 
than  the  type.  The  stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in 
height,  and  bear  their  leaves  in  whorls,  and  the 
drooping  flowers  in  a  long,  terminal  raceme.  The 
Lily  might  occupy  the  back  line  of  the  herbaceous 
border  provided  the  ground  is  not  too  exposed  and 
dried  by  the  sun. 

Galega  officinalis. — There  seems  to  be  tall  and 
dwarf  forms  of  this  species  in  cultivation,  unless  it 
be  a  mere  case  of  starvation,  when  one  sees  plants  of 
it  only  2  ft.  high.  At  all  events  it  is  most  often  seen  of 
that  size  in  cottage  gardens,  whereas  in  good  holding 
soil  we  have  seen  it  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The  pale  blue 


flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  There  is  a 
beautiful  white  variety  of  it.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  division  of  the  rootstock  in  autumn  or  by 
seeds. 

Lythrum  alatum  .  —The  stems  of  this  choice  species 
are  dwarf,  slender  and  four-angled ;  they  usually 
grow  about  2  ft.  high,  bear  small,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  continue  to  develop  rosy  purple  flowers  during 
a  great  part  of  the  summer.  The  plant  increases 
very  slowly  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  overrun  its 
neighbours  ;  on  that  account  it  may  be  planted  on 
the  rockery  in  positions  where  it  will  be  somewhat 
sheltered  during  winter.  It  can  be  increased  by 
cuttings  or  careful  division  of  large  plants. 

Ononis  Natrix. — Most  of  the  species  of  Rest  Har¬ 
row  in  cultivation  have  rose  or  pink  flowers,  but  that 
here  noted  has  yellow  flowers,  conspicuously  and 
beautifully  striped  with  red  on  the  standard.  It 
forms  a  sturdy  bush  about  18  in.  high  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  herbaceous  plants,  but 
seems  most  at  home  when  planted  amongst  the 
stones  of  a  rockery. 


The  late  Mr.  George  Medland  (see  p.  788.) 


HOYA  CARNOSA  AND  STEPHANOTIS. 

The  former  beautiful  subject — a  native  of  Canton — 
thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  a  stove  temperature 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  will  succeed  in  a  green¬ 
house,  but  it  must  be  a  warm  one,  more  of  the 
character  of  an  intermediate  house  to  grow  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
obtain  an  abundance  of  sunshine  to  ripen  its  wood, 
or  its  blossoming  powers  will  be  limited  indeed.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  growing  and  flowering  Hoya 
carnosa  that  I  have  seen  was  where  a  plant  was  in 
a  narrow  brick  pit,  situated  at  one  end  of  a  low 
three-quarter  span  house  in  which  Melons  were 
grown.  The  soil  it  was  grown  in  consisted  of 
fibrous  peat,  lumps  of  turfy  loam,  and  old  mortar 
rubble,  and  the  pit  was  well  drained,  so  that  copious 
supplies  of  water  could  be  applied.  The  growths 
were  trained  horizontally  to  the  wall  by  means  of 
shreds  and  nails,  and  in  that  high  temperature — for 
I  used  to  shut  the  house  up  at  go°,  and  copiously 
syringe  the  plant,  which  rooted  to  the  wall  like  Ivy, 
and  flowered  most  profusely. 

It  seems  surprising  that  so  many  gardeners  still 
pick  off  the  footstalks  after  flowering,  thereby  de¬ 
stroying  what  would  bloom  again.  I  should  have 
thought  the  merest  tyro  in  gardening  matters  was 
alive  to  that  error,  especially  as  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  gardening  literature,  but  it 
shows  that  new  readers  are  springing  up  every  year, 
and  need  instructing— more  power  to  them  !  though 
some  bigots  say,  “  Oh  1  I  won't  take  in  such  a  paper, it 
is  the  same  every  year  !  ”  Speaking  of  the  ripening 
of  wood  to  produce  floriferousness,  recalls  to  my 


mind  a  question  I  have  often  pondered  over  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  so-called  Elvaston  variety  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  whether  the  introduction  of 
that  was  not  wholly  due  to  thoroughly  ripened  wood  ? 
When  I  was  at  Elvaston  some  years  ago  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  plants  growing  in  tubs,  about  the 
size  of  a  paraffin  cask  sawn  in  two,  they  were  situated 
underneath  the  stage  in  the  plant  stove  ;  the  stems 
were  brought  through  up  to  the  glass,  and  trained 
on  wires  close  to  it. 

In  that  house  there  was  no  means  of  giving  top 
air — it  was  a  three-quarter  span — and  I  know  it  used 
to  get  terribly  hot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
Stephanotis,  and  being  restricted  to  root  room  they 
produced  very  short-jointed  growths,  thoroughly 
well  ripened.  Therefore,  cuttings  struck  from  such 
growths  would  flower  at  almost  every  joint,  which 
was  the  character  claimed,  1  think,  for  the  so-called 
Elvaston  variety.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  growing  that  variety — if  so  it  be — but  I  should  be 
interested  to  hear  whether  it  still  maintains  its  free- 
blooming  qualities  when  grown  in  other  places, 
under  less  tropical  and  root  restricted  conditions. — 
Pathfinder. 

- ■»—  - 

FOREST  TREES  OF 

NICARAGUA. 

In  the  luxuriant  forests  that  cover  so  many  square 
miles  of  territory,  Nicaragua  possesses  an  element 
of  incalculable  wealth,  which,  from  its  accessibility 
to  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  will  it  is  antici¬ 
pated,  become  the  foundation  of  a  great  industry. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  the  mahogany  (caoba)  is  the 
monarch  tree  of  Central  America,  and  is  abundant  in 
Nicaragua,  growing  to  an  enormous  size,  frequently 
measuring  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft,  in  height  below  the 
first  branches,  and  from  g  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  At  a  short  distance,  the  tree  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  object,  its  giant  arms  stretching  outward 
over  a  wide  space,  and  surmounted  by  a  great  dome 
of  verdure,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is 
coloured  with  hues  like  the  autumnal  foliage  of 
the  trees  in  North  America.  This  change 
of  colour  is  the  guide  of  the  mahogany- 
hunter,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  the  trees 
in  the  dense  forest,  [and  point  them  out  to 
the  wood-cutters.  The  hunter  climbs  the  highest 
tree  he  can  find,  detects  the  spot  where  they  are 
growing,  cuts  a  way  to  them  through  the  under¬ 
growth,  and  carves  on  the  trunk  his  employer’s 
mark.  This  magnificent  wood  has  long  been 
appreciated  for  its  beauty  by  cabinet-makers  and  for 
decorative  work  ;  but  its  value  for  ship-building  and 
other  similar  purposes,  has,  it  is  asserted,  never 
been  estimated  as  high  as  it  deserves.  It  is  said  to 
be  in  all  respects  superior  to  oak ;  it  shrinks  less, 
warps  and  twists  less,  is  more  buoyant,  and  weighs 
less.  The  tree  is  generally  felled  in  the  dry  season, 
between  October  and  May.  When  the  tree  is  down 
the  branches  are  lopped  off  and  the  logs  squared. 
They  are  then  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  nearest  water¬ 
course,  where  they  are  rafted  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  high  water  of  June  or  July,  when  they  are 
floated  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  tree  second 
only  to  mahogany  in  beauty  and  value  is  the  cedar. 
In  Nicaragua  this  tree  is  abundant,  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  and  produces  wood  of  the  finest 
quality. 

The  wild  cotton  tree  is  one  of  the  grandest  forest 
trees.  It  grows  rapidly  and  to  great  size  ;  trunks 
of  70  ft.  in  length  and  14  ft.  in  diameter  near  the 
root  are  not  uncommon.  The  wood  is  useful  for 
building  purposes ;  it  is  higher  than  pine,  but  not 
quite  so  durable;  and  can  be  worked  very  easily.  It 
is  largely  used  by  the  natives  to  make  canoes,  many 
of  them  of  large  size,  which  are  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  log.  It  is  also  used  for  making  barrels.  The 
tree  produces  large  pods  filled  with  a  downy  sub¬ 
stance  like  floss  silk ;  the  shortness  of  the  fibre 
renders  it  useless  for  textile  purposes,  but  it  is 
frequently  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  pillows,  &c. 
The  Guanacaste  is  a  noble  tree,  renowned  for  its 
great  size,  and  the  enormous  spread  of  its  branches. 
It  produces  fine  durable  timber,  and  large  quantities 
of  gum  exude  from  it,  which  might  be  made  available 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  Jenisero,  a  tree  of 
the  Acacia  family,  also  reaches  large  proportions, 
and  produces  an  excellent  wood,  which  is  unknown 
to  commerce,  but  which  occupies  a  middle  place 
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between  mahogany  and  cedar,  with  some  of  the  good 
qualities  of  both.  The  Guayacan,  or  lignum  vitae 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tree  in  Nicaragua, 
black  and  green,  and  both  are  abundant  in  the 
forests.  The  Granadillo,  Rouron,  and  Nambaro 
(rosewood)  are  all  beautiful  and  valuable  cabinet 
woods  which  grow  abundantly.  The  Nispero, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  tropical  fruits,  also 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  wood  which,  for  cabinet 
uses,  rivals  mahogany  in  beauty.  The  Madrono 
produces  a  very  fine-grained  wood,  suitable  for 
turning,  and  is  useful  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood 
for  wood-engraving  and  other  purposes.  The  tree 
called  Madre  de  Cacao  (mother  of  cacao),  which  is 
used  extensively  to  shade  the  cacao  plants  does  not 
grow  to  a  large  size,  but  produces  a  wood  called  by 
the  natives  madera  negra  (black  wood),  which  is 
useful  for  foundation  posts,  &c.,  as  it  is  almost 
indestructible  when  underground.  The  Guapinol 
produces  a  fruit  from  which  an  edible  substance  is 
made,  and  a  gum  equal  in  every  respect  to  Copal. 
Its  wood  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  useful  either  for 
construction  or  cabinet  purposes.  The  Cortes  is  a 
large  tree  which  produces  a  beautiful  fine-grained 
wood  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  very  hard  and 
could  be  made  available  for  many  industrial 
purposes.  The  Zapotillo  produces  wood  which  is 
the  only  kind  known  that  will  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo,  or  boring  sea-worm,  so  destructive  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

There  are  also  numbers  of  trees  such  as  the 
Guachipilin,  the  Guiliguiste,  the  Polo  de  carbon,  the 
Coyote,  and  the  Chiquirin,  which  produce  woods 
excellent  for  underground  use,  and  especially  valua¬ 
ble  for  railway  ties  or  sleepers.  Oaks  of  several 
varieties,  and  particularly  the  live  oak,  which  grows 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  long-leaved  pine, 
called  by  the  natives  Jocote,  grow  abundantly  in  the 
more  elevated  regions.  The  latter  are  particularly 
rich  in  resinous  juices,  and  could  produce  abundant 
harvests  of  turpentine  and  tar.  Dyewoods  also 
abound  in  the  dense  tropical  forests.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  is  called  Moran.  Brazilwood, 
a  variety  of  which  is  called  in  the  country 
"Nicaraguan  wood"  (madera  de  Nicaragua)  is 
abundant,  also  sandal  wood,  nance  elegueme,  and  many 
others  that  produce  valuable  tinctures  and  dyes  well 
known  to  the  natives,  but  which  have  no  commercial 
nomenclature,  and  are  unknown  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  although  they  can  be  found  everywhere 
in  Nicaragua.  The  trees  and  plants  producing  vege¬ 
table  oils  exist  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  such 
as  the  Jolio,  the  Marango,  the  Cacaguate,  and  the 
Castor  Oil  Plant,  Among  the  medicinal  plants 
known  to  commerce  Nicaragua  produces  Sarsapar¬ 
illa,  ipecachuana,  jalap,  croton,  hellebore,  cundur- 
ango,  belladonna,  quassia,  ginger,  copaiva,  aloes, 
vanilla,  and  a  large  number  of  others,  the  virtues  of 
which  are  well  known  to  the  natives,  though  even 
the  names  of  some  are  unknown  outside  the  country. 
— Society  of  Arts  Journal. 
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TAUNTON  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

There  is  no  more  popular  exhibition  in  the  West  of 
England  than  that  held  at  Taunton,  for  despite  the 
counter  attraction  of  a  first-class  cricket  match, 
the  show  ground  was  thronged  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  gth  inst.,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  exhibits  at  certain  points  where  the 
interest  centred.  As  is  usual,  the  exhibition  was 
held  in  Vivary  Park,  and,  commodious  as  the  tents 
were,  many  of  the  exhibits  had  to  be  inconveniently 
crowded.  Plants  were  in  many  instances  very  fine  ; 
cut  flowers  were  abundant,  but  showed  signs  of  the 
incidence  of  the  season  ;  fruit  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  good ;  and  vegetables  proved  most  conclusively 
what  a  fine  soil  for  their  growth  is  found  in  the 
district.  Excellent  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
secretaries,  Messrs.  A.  Hammett  and  H.  Maynard. 

The  large  tent,  the  first  visited  on  entering  the 
park,  contained  a  fine  exhibition  in  itself ;  a  bank  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flov-’er  filled  one  side 
of  it,  and  was  very  brilliant  in  effect.  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  took  the  first  prize  with 
excellent  examples  of  Allamanda  nobilis,  a  splendid 
Ixora  salicifolia,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Statice 
Gilberti  and  S.  profusa,  both  very  finely  bloomed. 
Ericas  obbata  purpurea,  Thompson!,  and  Austini- 
ana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  etc.;  second,  Mr.  J.  F. 


Mould,  Pewsey,  with  one  of  the  best  collections  he 
has  ever  staged  at  Taunton  ;  he  had  Dipladenias, 
amabilis,  hybrida,  and  Thomas  Speed,  Ericas 
Aitoniana,  Turnbulli,  tricolor  Holfordi,  and  Austini- 
ana,  Ixora  Dixiana,  Statice  profusa,  etc.  A  smaller 
collection  took  the  third  prize,  but  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  Cypher  was  also  first 
with  six  very  fine  specimens  of  Allamanda  nobilis, 
Statice  profusa,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ixoras 
Williamsii  and  Pilgrimii,  and  Erica  tricolor  ventri- 
cosa :  second,  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gardener  to  W. 
Brock,  Esq.,  Exeter,  with  very  good  examples  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Dipla- 
denia  hybrida,  and  Ixora  Williamsii. 

Near  these  were  the  groups  of  eight  fine  foliaged 
plants.  Mr.  Cypher  being  again  first  with  brilliant 
examples  of  Crotons  Sunset,  Johannisand  Chelsoni, 
Kentias  Belmoreana,  Forsteriana  and  Australis, 
Cycas  undulatus,  etc.  Mr.  W.  Rowland  was  second, 
a  very  fine  Croton  Andreanus  being  his  most  striking 
specimen.  Mr.  Rowland  took  the  first  prize  with 
eight  exotic  Ferns,  being  the  only  exhibitor.  Chief 
among  these  was  a  finely  developed  Dicksonia 
antarctica.  The  best  specimen  stove  plant  was 
Bougainvillea  glabra ;  a  Stephanotis  floribunda 
taking  the  second  place.  Of  greenhouse  plants  the 
white  and  blue  forms  of  Plumbago  capensis  took  the 
leading  prizes. 

Orchids  were  not  up  to  their  usual  mark,  a 
certain  staleness  being  perceptible.  Mr.  Thorne, 
gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Taunton,  was  first 
with  a  fine  piece  of  Peristeria  elata,  Cypripedium 
Morgianae,  Cattleya  Victoria  Regina,  and  Dendro- 
bium  formosum,  with  six  massive  spikes.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  v  as  second.  The  best  newly  introduced 
flowering  plant  was  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum, 
from  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall, 
Esq.,  Norton  Manor,  Taunton,  and  it  took  the 
second  prize  also,  being  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher. 
The  best  handsome  foliage  plant  was  Croton 
Gordon!,  from  Mr.  J.  Cypher;  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  The 
Gardens,  Inwood  House,  Blandford,  was  second, 
with  the  purple-leaved  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus. 
Other  flowering  plants  consisted  of  Begonias,  double 
and  single,  generally  well  grown  and  bloomed, 
capital  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single,  well 
grown  and  bloomed  plants,  which  formed  striking 
masses  of  colour. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  some  very  fine  plants 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  W.  Peel, 
gardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Shirley,  and  there  was  a  fine 
fight  between  these  two  growers  with  twelve  foliaged 
and  flowering  plants,  the  foliaged  plants  being 
particularly  good.  The  amateurs’  plants  and  cut 
flowers  filled  a  large  tent,  and  when  we  went  to  it 
to  take  notes  for  our  report  it  was  so  crowded  that 
the  well-known  persistence  and  courage  of  a 
Gardening  World  reporter  availed  him  nothing. 
People  had  paid  to  see  the  show  and  would  not  be 
elbowed  out  of  the  way,  and  as  to  taking  compassion 
on  a  reporter  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  No 
one  would  give  way,  no  one  would  assist,  and  we 
pocketed  our  note-book,  left  the  tent,  and  soothed 
our  perturbed  spirits  in  listening  to  the  band. 

In  the  way  of  cut  flowers  in  the  open  classes, 
Roses  were  as  usual  a  leading  feature,  and  though 
the  season  had  proved  unpropitious,  some  good 
blooms  were  staged.  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons, 
Nurserymen,  Worcester,  had  the  best  thirty-six 
blooms,  having  very  fine  examples  of  Dr.  Andry, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Mad.  P.  Morny,  Horace 
Vernet,  Lady  Sheffield,  Alfred  Colomb,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  &c. ;  second,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  who  had  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mrs.  Jowett,  Sir  R.  Hill,  Harrison  Weir,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Lady  Sheffield,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
&c. ;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury.  With  eighteen  varieties,  Messrs.  Keynes 
&  Co.  were  first,  having  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Madame  Cusin,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  &c.,  very  good.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son  were 
second.  With  twelve  blooms,  Messrs.  Keynes  & 
Co.  were  first,  and  Dr.  Budd,  Bath,  second. 
Dahlias  fell  below  their  usual  quality  at  Taunton, 
but  the  date  is  an  early  one.  Messrs.  Keynes 
Williams  &  Co.,  were  first  with  eighteen  show, 
Henry  Walton,  H.  Bond,  Agnes,  Richard  Dean,  and 
Miss  Fox,  being  among  the  best.  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
Kingswood,  Bristol,  was  second,  while  with  twelve 
fancies  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  were  first,  and  the 


Messrs.  Townsend,  second,  and  the  same  positions 
were  held  with  six  varieties  of  Cactus  and  decora¬ 
tive  varieties.  No  award  was  made  in  the  class  for 
single  Dahlias.  In  that  for  nine  bunches  of  Pom¬ 
pons,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  were  first,  and  Dr. 
Flegs,  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  second.  Collections  of 
twelve  spikes  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  were  a  good 
feature.  German  and  French  Asters  showed  the 
effects  of  a  hostile  season.  Gladioli  were  not  good, 
and  Carnations  and  Picotees  poor. 

The  best  twelve  bunches  of  cut  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  came  from  Mr.  S.  Kedly,  gardener  to 
W.  E.  Hall,  Esq.,  Coker  Court,  Yeovil,  who  had 
Eucharis,  Allamanda,  Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  &c. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq., 
was  second.  Double  and  single  Begonias,  shown  as 
cut  blooms,  were  a  good  feature,  and  the  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  perennials  and  bulbous  plants 
from  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  were  very  fine  indeed,  Mr. 
Kedley  taking  the  second  prize. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  other  than  Cottagers’,  filled 
a  very  large  tent,  and  a  most  attractive  one  it 
proved  to  visitors.  There  were  three  collections  of 
eight  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  gardener  to  V. 
Stuckey,  Esq.,  Langport,  was  placed  first  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
both  very  good.  Pine-apples,  Bellegarde  Peaches! 
Negro  Largo  Figs,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Jefferson’s 
Plums  and  Melon.  Second,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford,  Salisbury, 
who  had  somewhat  weak  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  very  fine  Sea  Eagle 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apricots, 
Cherries  and  Melon.  With  four  dishes,  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  again  first  having  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  Pine-apple  Nectarines,  and 
Melon.  Second,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward.  Mr.  Lloyd 
had  the  best  Pine-apple,  staging  a  good  Queen. 
Mr.  Ward  was  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  also  first  with  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs.  Mr.  J.  Webber,  gardener  to  G. 
F.  Luttrell,  Esq.,  Demster,  was  second,  larger  in 
berry  than  Mr.  Lloyd's,  but  not  so  finely  finished. 
With  three  bunches  of  any  other  blacks  Mr.  Ward 
was  first  with  very  good  Madresfield  Court.  Mr. 
Lloyd  taking  the  second  prize  with  the  same,  and 
these  exhibitors  were  severally  first  and  second  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  very  good.  With  three 
bunches  of  any  other  white,  Mr.  J.  Webber  was 
first  with  very  good  Buckland  Sweet  Water ; 
and  Mr.  Ward  second  with  Foster's  Seedling. 
Melons  were  fairly  numerous.  The  best  dish  of 
peaches  was  Noblesse,  from  Mr.  T.  Jones.  Mr.  Ward 
coming  second  with  Sea  Eagle.  Moor  Park  Apricots, 
were  very  good,  and  are  generally  so  this  season  in 
the  West  of  England.  Pine-apple  was  the  best 
Nectarine  from  Mr.  Lloyd  ;  Mr.  Jones  came  second 
with  Lord  Napier.  The  best  dish  of  pears  was 
Bon  Chretien  from  Mr.  Ward,  Jargonelle  taking 
the  second  prize.  Greengage  Plums  were  spa¬ 
ringly  shown ;  the  best  purple  plums  were  Grand 
Duke,  very  fine,  and  Goliath,  the  Czar,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Orleans  were  also  staged.  Cherries 
consisted  of  fine  Morellos  ;  the  best  dessert  apples 
were  Red  Astrachan  and  Beauty  of  Bath  ;  the  best 
culinary  Lord  Suffolk.  Currants  were  good,  the 
red  being  very  fine,  and  Gooseberries  also  in  several 
varieties. 

Vegetables  were  superb.  Special  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  Messrs.  Jarman 
&  Co.,  of  Chard  ;  and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  brought  also  ordinary  examples  of  generous 
culture.  Potatos.round  and  kidney, white  and  coloured, 
were  very  clean  and  bright,  but  the  judges  favour 
size  far  too  much,  as  if  mere  bulk  were  the  end  of 
Potato  exhibitions,  and  it  was  lamentable  to  see  all 
the  object  lessons  of  the  International  Potato  Shows 
so  disregarded.  Parsnips,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  Salads,  etc., 
were  all  very  fine. 

In  the  cottagers’  tent  the  same  high  excellence 
was  observed,  and  the  valuable  prizes  given  by  the 
Mayor  of  Taunton  for  collections  of  six  kinds, 
brought  a  very  keen  competition. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  various  kinds  came  from 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Exeter  ;  W. 

J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  ;  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil ;  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport;  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard;  all  of  an 
interesting  character. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the  best  practical  work  yet 
written  on  this  subject.  Price,  is. ;  post  free,  is.  ad.  Publisher 
OiREENiNG  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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Cauliflower. 

In  all  the  more  northern  districts,  Cauliflower 
seeds  may  be  sown  now  to  give  a  supply  of  plants  to 
put  out  in  spring.  A  sheltered  south  border  is  a  good 
place  on  which  to  sow  the  seed,  for  on  such  the 
plants  will  stand  without  harm  till  the  frost  com¬ 
mences,  when  they  should  either  have  a  frame  put 
over  them  or  be  transplanted  into  one.  Whichever 
plan  is  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
plants  as  hardy  as  possible,  or  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  bolt  when  put  out  in  spring.  We  prefer 
the  plan  of  pricking  the  plants  out  in  a  cold  frame  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  for  by  so  doing  the 
points  of  the  roots  are  broken  oif,  thus  causing  them  to 
make  more  fibres .  The  soil  used  in  the  fra  me  should  be 
of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  not  too  rich,  for  if  the  winter 
be  mild,  the  plants  would  grow  too  large  were  the 
soil  of  a  too  fertile  nature,  and  before  it  was  safe  to 
plant  them  out  in  spring  they  would  become  drawn. 

A  distance  of  three  inches  should  he  allowed 
between  the  plants  each  way,  and  if  there  are  signs 
of  overcrowding  take  them  up  in  February,  pot  one- 
half  and  after  working  a  little  leaf  soil  into  the 
soil  prick  the  others  out  again  about  four  inches 
apart,  by  so  doing  it  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
having  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground  too 
soon. 

In  some  districts  where  it  is  diflScult  to  get  good 
Cauliflowers  during  summer  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring,  some  of  the  autumn  varieties  may  be  sown 
now  in  addition  to  such  kinds  as  Walcheren,  Early 
London,  Autumn  Giant,  and  Mammoth  may  be  sown, 
as  these  will  turn  in  after  the  others  are  over.  They 
must,  however,  be  planted  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground  a  good  distance  apart.  Much  depends  on  the 
district  as  regards  the  date  of  sowing  the  seed,butabout 
the  20th  of  this  month  will  be  soon  enough  in  most 
places,  while  in  the  south  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  is  a  favourable  time.  The  great  secret  is  to 
have  a  good  seed  bed  sown  rather  thinly,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough  prick  them  out  in  a  cold 
frame  so  that  they  may  become  rooted  before  severe 
weather  sets  in.  They  must  by  no  means  be  coddled 
or  they  will  be  of  but  little  worth  at  planting-out 
time.  On  all  favourable  occasions  the  lights  ought 
to  be  removed  ;  only  in  severe  weather  should  they 
be  kept  closed. 

Celery. 

Owing  to  so  much  wei  the  growth  of  this  crop  has 
been  very  rapid  of  late,  so  that  the  early  planted 
lots  will  now  be  reading  for  earthing.  Before  this  is 
attempted  look  carefully  over  the  plants  to  see  there 
are  no  suckers  or  off-sets  starting  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf  stalks,  as  this  sometimes  happens  to  the 
early  planted  ones.  If  any  be  found  they 
should  be  removed  before  any  soil  is  put  to  them. 
Earthing  is  not  done  as  was  at  one  time  supposed  by 
some  to  promote  growth,  it  has  the  opposite  effect. 
It  is  simply  to  blanch  the  leaf  stalks  and  make  them 
more  tender,  and  if  this  can  be  effected  without  the 
aid  of  soil,  so  much  the  better,  though  in  the  case  of 
that  which  is  required  to  stand  the  winter  the  soil 
acts  as  a  protection  against  frost. 

Blanching  at  this  time  of  the  year  takes  from  a 
month  to  five  weeks  to  accomplish,  therefore,  earth¬ 
ing  must  be  done  so  as  have  them  ready  for  use 
when  required.  Great  care  is  needed  to  do  the  work 
well ;  no  soil  should  be  put  to  the  plants  while  the 
foliage  is  wet,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  fine 
weather,  when  both  the  ground  and  leaves  are  in  a 
suitable  condition.  Each  plant  should  have  its 
stalks  tied  loosely  together  before  any  soil  is  put  to 
them,  and  if  the  latter  be  of  a  retentive  nature 
some  finely  sifted  ashes  mixed  with  it  will  help  to 
keep  it  porous.  The  stalks  of  the  plants  may  also  be 
dusted  with  soot,  to  prevent  the  slugs  from  entering 
the  hearts.  In  earthing  be  careful  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  perpendicular  position,  for  if  they  are 
pushed  on  one  side  their  hearts  will  become  so 
crippled  as  to  render  them  useless.  Hold  the  leaf 
stalks  together  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other 
the  earth  is  pressed  round  them  ;  in  this  way  none 
of  it  will  get  into  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

Corn  Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce. 

This  should  now  be  sown  to  give  a  supply  of  leaves 
for  mixing  with  salads.  This  plant  is  not  often  cul¬ 
tivated  except  in  large  gardens,  and  not  always  there 
in  the  best  manner.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  a 
warm,  dry  border  in  rows  eight  inches  apart,  and 


when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  should 
be  thinned  to  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  each 
other.  The  leaves,  which  form  a  substitute  for 
Lettuce,  are  gathered  in  the  same  way  as  Spinach, 
and  when  well  grown  make  a  good  ingredient  for  the 
salad  bowl. 

American  or  Land  Cress. 

A  SOWING  of  this  may  also  be  made  now  to  produce 
plants  for  use  in  spring.  It  is  seldom  cultivated,  but 
where  glass  accommodation  is  scarce,  and  salads  are 
much  in  request,  this  hardy  plant  will  be  found  very 
useful  early  in  the  season  when  Lettuce  are  scarce. 
Very  little  care  is  needed  in  its  cultivation,  a  dry 
soil  suiting  it  best. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

ORCHID  DOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

East  India  House. — The  season  has  been  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Sphagnum  Moss  on 
all  the  plants  where  used.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  abundant  supply  of  rain  water  which  we 
have  had  and  the  sunless  weather.  These  conditions, 
too,  would  seem  to  have  been  just  what  the  slugs  ap¬ 
preciate,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  that  have 
made  their  appearance  this  summer,  attacking  the 
young  leaves  and  new  roots  of  the  Phalaenopsis  to 
an  alarming  extent,  and  necessitating  an  ever  watch¬ 
ful  eye  to  be  kept  on  them  to  prevent  them  from 
crippling  and  disfiguring  the  plants.  Where  the 
Moss  has  made  an  over  luxuriant  growth  covering 
up  the  collar  of  the  plants,  it  should  be  pressed  down 
moderately  firm  and  kept  in  position  by  a  sprinkling 
of  crocks  broken  up  small. 

Stanhopea  tigrina. — This  handsome  old  Orchid 
still  holds  its  own,  partly  on  account  of  its  curiously 
formed  flowers  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  cultivated.  This  is  one  of  those  Orchids  that 
does  not  require  a  specially  constructed  house  to 
grow  it  to  perfection.  Anyone  with  an  ordinary 
plant  stove  would  be  successful  with  it  if  given 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  when  growing,  and 
sufficient  shade  to  keep  the  sun  from  doing  any 
damage  to  the  foliage.  It  does  well  when  grown 
under  Vines,  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  during  the  spring  months,  and  plenty  of 
air  during  the  summer,  which  is  just  what  it 
requires  to  mature  the  growths,  and  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  flowers. 

Laelia  crispa. — This  fine  old  Orchid,  better 
known  perhaps  as  Cattleya  crispa,  takes  a  lot  of 
beating  when  well  grown  and  flowered.  It  is  just 
now  opening  its  chaste  blossoms,  which  will  last 
about  ten  days  in  full  beauty.  They  require  about 
the  same  treatment  as  L.  purpurata  ;  a  position  on 
the  middle  stage  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  about  them  seems  to  suit  them  best.  We  think 
they  require  more  moisture  than  some  Laelias,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  not 
even  in  winter.  Peat,  Moss,  and  plenty  of  crocks 
mixed  with  it  we  find  the  best  compost  for  them. 

Fire  Heat. — We  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  fire  heat  even  in  the  day  time  on  some 
occasions  lately  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation 
of  fresh  air  through  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators. 
This  keeps  the  plants  free  from  that  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  always  to  be  found  on  plants  where  the  air  is 
insufficient  and  the  temperature  low. 

Shading. — This,  of  course,  requires  constant 
attention  during  such  tricky  weather.  The  blinds 
must  be  rolled  up  as  early  as  possible  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  or  the  new  growth  will  be  drawn  and 
sappy. 

Syringing. — This  requires  to  be  done  with  almost 
as  much  care  as  in  the  winter  time,  even  with 
Odontoglossums,  which  are  essentially  moisture- 
loving  plants,  but  then  we  do  not  drown  ours,  not 
even  during  the  summer  months. — C. 

Orchis  foliosa. 

Visiting  Balbirnie,  Markinch,  N.B.  recently,  I 
observed  in  passing  through  the  kitchen  garden, 
along  with  Mr.  Henderson,  the  able  and  enthusiastic 
gardener,  a  superb  bed  of  Orchis  foliosa.  Becom¬ 
ing  a  little  curious  as  to  the  number  of  spikes,  I  took 
the  trouble  to  count  them,  and  greatly  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  the  grand  aggregate  exceeded  1,000.  The  size 
of  the  bed  was  i2  ft.  by  g  ft. — J.  McNab. 


The  Amateur  Orchid  Grower’s  Guide  Book.  By  H.  A 
Burberry  {Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain 
M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practical  information  and  advice 
for  Amateurs,  giving  a  List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of 
those  most  suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown 
8vo.  5  by  yi),  price  2S.  6d.;  post  free,  zs.  gd.  Publisher,  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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flf  Science. 

Origin  of  Species. — Charles  Darwin  was  the 
author  of  the  book  written  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  revelations  as  well  as  the  remarkable  facts  which 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  are  peculiarly 
his  own  ;  but  he  was  not  alone  in  the  field  of  research 
in  his  attempt  to  solve  that  problem.  Most  readers 
are  now  aware  how  nearly  he  was  forestalled  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace,  the  interesting  writer  olTravelsin  ike 
Malay  Archipelago.  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  presidential 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  made  some  remarks  concerning  Darwin 
and  his  work,  and  said  that  "  the  most  conspicuous 
event  in  the  scientific  annals  of  the  last  half-century 
has  been  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Species,  which  appeared  in  1859.”  Like 
a  true  sc.’entist,  Darwin  did  not  attempt  to  preach 
dogmas  in  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  discoveries.  His  whole  aim  and 
object  was  simply  to  relate  what  he  saw  and  what 
he  thought  of  it,  without  bias  or  attempt  to  conceal  the 
simple  truth.  Before  his  time  the  labourers  in  the 
field  of  natural  history  were  content  with  piling  up 
mere  statistics  and  with  little  attempt  to  deduce 
facts  or  inferences  which  might  be  deducted  from 
those  statistics.  The  naturalists  were  content  with  a 
mere  description  of  the  animals  or  plants  which  they 
collected  without  any  inquiry  into  their  history  or 
probable  predecessors. 

The  immutability  of  Species— Before  Darwin’s 
time  most  authors,  if  they  held  any  opinion  at  all, 
believed  that  species  were  the  work  of  design,  that 
is  they  were  created,  and  not  liable  to  change  in 
form,  nature  or  character.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that 
"  another  lasting  and  unquestionable  effect  has 
resulted  from  Darwin's  work.  He  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  disposed  of  the  immutability  of  species.” 
Until  recently  Agassiz  was  the  only  defender  of  the 
the  theory  of  immutability,  who  could  command 
the  attention  of  the  world.  There  are  few  who 
now  doubt  that  even  species  belonging  to  different 
genera,  have  descended  from  common  ancestors. 
To  what  extent  this  theory  may  be  carried  there 
are,  however,  people  who  differ  from  others  in 
their  assumptions. 

Natural  Selection. — At  present  the  greatest 
controversy  raised  by  Darwinian  theory,  has 
centred  round  natural  selection  as  the  sole  or  at 
least  the  main  agent  concerned  in  bringing  about 
the  remarkable  changes  in  the  history  of  animal  and 
plant  life.  There  is  as  yet  no  unanimity  or  general 
acceptance  of  the  theory  that  natural  selection  will 
account  for  the  changes  that  are  assumed  to  have 
taken  place  in  extinct  forms  of  life,  and  their  modifi¬ 
cations  into  those  that  are  still  extant.  In  short  the 
speaker  said  that  the  "  deepest  obscurity  still  hangs 
over  the  origin  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life.” 

Antiquity  of  Life. — On  this  point  there  is  even 
less  unanimity  than  as  to  the  agency  by  which 
changes  in  living  forms  were  brought  about,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  calculations  of  Lord  Kelvin,  the  period 
of  organic  life  commenced  about  a  hundred  million 
years  ago  (100,000,000),  but  Professor  Tait,  in  a  more 
penurious  spirit,  cut  that  figure  down  to  ten  millions 
(10,000,000).  On  the  other  hand  geologists  and 
biologists  have  hypothetically  assigned  a  much 
longer  duration  to  the  earth’s  existence.  These 
calculations,  however,  leave  the  door  open  for  any 
number  of  equally  indefinite  surmises.  Within  the 
historical  period  (3,000  years)  no  changes  have  been 
detected  in  the  forms  of  animal  or  plant  life.  As  a 
mere  laymen  of  science.  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to 
intervene  in  the  controversy. 

Natural  selection  not  proven. — No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  demonstrate  any  detailed  process 
of  natural  selection  as  it  occurs  in  a  state  of  wild 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  even,  said  the 
noble  Lord.  Professor  Weismann,  cne  of  the  keenest 
of  modern  controversialists,  accepts  the  theory, 
because  says  he,  ”  it  is  the  only  possible  explanation 
that  we  can  conceive.”  Hence  the  argument  is 
merely  hypothetical  and  remains  to  be  proved. 
The  president  thought  that  there  was  nothing  but 
the  merest  chance  of  a  possibly  advantageously 
varied  bridegroom  at  one  end  of  the  wood  meeting 
with  a  similarly  varied  bride  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wood,  and  forming  a  union  by  which  the  progeny 
should  have  an  advantage  over  all  others  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Our  opinion  is  that  an 
advantage  occurring  in  one  individual  might  have 
many  chances  of  being  perpetuated. 
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A  WALK  IN  THE 

COUNTRY  (4). 

Last  week  my  friend  and  I  turned  our  steps  east¬ 
wards  and  took  our  way  past  Dormans  Station  to¬ 
wards  Holtye  Common,  where  the  main  road  from  East 
Grinstead  to  Tunbridge  Wells  passes.  We  found  a 
footpath  across  the  fields,  and  soon  came  on  a  pond 
where  we  found  the  Enchanter’s  Nightshade  growing. 
A  very  pretentious  name  for  a  very  little  flower, 
though  its  bristling  fruits  when  looked  at  through  the 
microscope  are  very  interesting  objects.  Here,  too, 
we  found  another  Nightshade,  the  Bittersweet, 
growing  in  great  luxuriance,  and  the  Bur  Reed  with 
its  barren  flowers  above,  and  its  lower  fertile  flowers 
as  large  as  marbles.  The  Water  Plantain  also  was 
in  full  bloom  with  its  flowers  of  three  petals. 

In  the  country  here  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools 
abound  and  we  found  many  kinds  during  our  walk, 
but  as  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  names,  I  will  not 
attempt  them.  The  Sneezewort  was  constantly 
in  our  path,  and  as  we  turned  into  a  lane  we  found  a 
Wild  Rose  with  three  Robin’s  Cushions  on  one  stem. 
The  proper  name  for  this  is  a  bedeguar  and  it  is 
really  a  gall  formed  by  a  little  fly,  about  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  In  the  interior  are  several  distinct 
cells  in  which  lives  a  little  white  worm.  I  have  not 
been  enabled  to  discover  of  what  substance  the 
green  and  red  mossy  hairs  which  cover  the  gall  are 
composed. 

Further  on  we  came  on  an  orchard  purple  with 
Betony  and  found  a  pure  white  specimen  of  the 
flower  during  our  walk,  as  also  a  white  flower  of  the 
Round-leaved  Mallow.  The  Musk  Mallow  was  also 
in  full  flower,  and  this  I  have  also  found  near  Bel- 
laggio  with  white  flowers.  The  hedges  about  were 
well  filled  with  Hazels,  the  nuts  being  very  large 
as  well  as  very  plentiful  this  year,  and  the  large 
white  Bindweed  twisting  around  the  stems  made  a 
grateful  contrast  to  the  ordinary  flowers  of  the 
season,  which  are  yellow  chiefly  at  all  events  so  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned.  Presently  we  came  on  a 
large  pond  where  the  farm  servants  were  cutting 
Horsetails — or  Pewter  Wort  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
and  being  carted  off  probably  for  thatching,  quite  a 
different  use  from  that  to  which  it  was  put  in  olden 
times  when,  on  account  of  its  roughness  caused  by 
the  particles  of  flint  it  contains,  it  was  brought  into 
service  for  cleaning  the  wooden  spoons  and  platters, 
and  for  polishing  the  pewter  utensils.  The  pond  was 
fringed  with  the  Greater  Willow  Herb,  and  the 
Purple  Loosestrife,  a  different  plant  from  the  yellow 
Loosestrife  mentioned  in  my  last  walk,  and  having 
no  connection  with  it  except  in  name.  The  Celery¬ 
leaved  Crowfoot  we  found  close  by,  its  English  name 
easily  explaining  itself  though  at  the  Latin  name 
(Ranunculus  sceleratus)  the  former  might  appear  to 
be  a  fern.  Its  Latin  appellation  meaning  "  Wicked  ” 
was,  however,  no  doubt  given  to  it  on  account  of  its 
acridity,  which  is  so  powerful  that  a  wound  may  be 
raised  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  plant  be  bound  on 
the  flesh  as  a  water  bandage,  a  fact  well  known  to 
tramps  and  beggars. 

Our  find  of  the  day  was  the  Deptford  Pink, 
a  plant  worthy  of  the  garden,  and  rare  amongst 
our  native  wild  flowers.  Its  chief  locality  is  Kent,  on 
the  borders  of  which  county  we  found  it.  The 
locality  of  Deptford  is  also  in  Kent  as  everybody 
knows,  hence  its  name,  though  my  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  me  that  the  syllogism  may,  to  put 
it  mildly,  be  found  fault  with.  We  journeyed  on  to 
another  pond  called  the  Furnace  Pond,  which  no 
doubt  was  the  centre  of  a  large  iron  industry  in  the 
olden  time,  but  the  only  industry  at  present  seemed 
to  be  the  cutting  of  the  Reed  Mace,  which  we  saw 
tied  up  in  bundles  to  be  used  for  thatching  or  making 
mats.  The  spores  which  are  very  inflammable  are 
used  in  making  fireworks,  and  I  don’t  advise  any¬ 
one  to  pick  the  “  tail  ”  in  front  of  a  fire.  An  old 
herbalist  says  of  it,  “  that  the  downe  has  been  proved 
^to  heale  kibed  or  humbled  heels  either  before  or 
after  the  skin  is  broken.”  If  I  had  a  kibed  or 
humbled  heel  I  should  certainly  try  it.  The  fresh 
water  mussel  shells  in  this  pond  were  very  large, 
five  inches  long  by  three  inches  broad,  and  the 
molluscs  must  prove  a  goodly  meal  to  those  who  care 
to  eat  them,  but  so  far  as  I  know  are  very 
muddy. 

At  the  end  of  this  pond  we  found  Holtye  Common. 

‘‘  Tye  ”  seems  to  be  a  common  affix  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  For  instance  we  have  Brambletye,  the 
name  of  an  old  castle  near  Forest  Row ;  Gravetye, 


the  country  house  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  The  Garden, 
and  Holtye,  with  no  doubt  many  others.  Holtye  was 
a  famous  camping  ground  for  the  Gypsies,  and  here 
the  landlord  of  the  hostelry,  where  we  were  well  taken 
care  of,  has  an  annual  steeplechase  meeting  for  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  Common  we 
found  the  Lesser  Dodder  and  the  Juniper  with  its 
strong  aromatic  smell,  a  plant  which  was  formerly 
used  for  flavouring  gin,  and  is  still  used  in  hospitals 
abroad  for  its  sweet  and  wholesome  scent.  Close 
by  we  found  the  wild  Thyme  and  the  Marjoram, 
plants  which  with  us  were  used  much  in  the  same 
way,  for  these  with  other  herbs  such  as  Rue,  Rose¬ 
mary  and  Southernwood  were  placed  in  the  Assize 
Courts  to  protect  the  Judges  and  others  from  the 
infection  of  jail  fever.  Several  instances  of  the 
ravages  of  this  disease  are  reported.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  at  Oxford,  the  High  Sheriff  and 
three  hundred  other  persons  died  suddenly  from  the 
distemper,  and  again  in  1750  at  the  Old  Bailey  the 
Lord  Mayor,  an  Alderman,  two  Judges,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jury,  with  numbers  of  the  spectators 
died  from  a  similar  attack.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
last  occasion  was  that  these  herbs  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  the  ‘‘  Table  Talk  ”  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom,  for  he  writes  that 
he  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Horne  Tooke,  which 
took  place  in  1754,  when  the  herbs  were  used,  *'  but 
as  soon  as  Tooke  was  brought  in  he  indignantly 
swept  them  away  from  the  bar  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.” — J.  C.  Stogdon,  IngJenook,  Bellaggio. 

- •*• - 

AUSTRALIAN  FERNS. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  or  characteristic  of  the  many 
picturesque  features  of  the  Australian  landscape, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eastern  coastal 
districts,  is  the  enormous  wealth  of  Fern-life,  from 
the  delicate  Maidenhair  timidly  peeping,  like  the 
modest  Violet,  from  among  tufts  of  jealous  grass,  to 
the  stately  tree  Fern,  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  even  more.  Well  might  sober-minded 
botanists  enthusiastically  describe  Australia  as  the 
fern-hunter's  paradise,  for  nearly  every  known  kind 
of  Fern  is  to  be  found,  especially  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  wonderful  profusion,  being  as  plentiful  in 
some  localities  as  are  Buttercups  and  Daisies  in  an 
English  meadow.  There  are  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sydney  Harbour  possessing  Ferns  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  awaken  the  envy  of  a  Covent  Garden 
florist.  A  mass  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  Cabbage,  can  be  purchased  for  6d.  from 
any  of  the  Fern  and  flower-sellers  in  the  Sydney 
streets  ;  and  school  children  from  the  shores  of  the 
Lane  Cove  River  often  carry  large  bouquets  of  Fern 
and  blossom  with  them  to  town,  imparting  a  some¬ 
what  festive  appearance  to  the  decks  of  the  river 
steamers  by  which  they  travel. 

Immense  quantities  of  Ferns  are  also  sold  periodi¬ 
cally  by  auction  in  Sydney,  a  large  tree  Fern,  which 
would  form  a  noble  acquisition  to  Kew  or  Chats- 
worth,  being  procurable  for  three  or  four  shillings, 
and  even  less.  How  many  thousands  have  thus  found 
their  way  into  the  market  during  the  last  few  years 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  appears  no  sensible 
diminution  in  the  mass  of  Fern  life  in  the  country 
around  Sydney.  Considerable  numbers  of  Ferns  are 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ha  wkesbury, 
the  Manning,  and  other  northern  rivers ;  and 
occasionally  from  the  Illawarra  and  other  southern 
districts.  Among  the  favourite  kinds  of  Fern  are 
the  Elk’s  Horn  and  the  Stag’s  Horn,  both  of  which  are 
found  growing,  sometimes  in  large  clusters,  on  the 
trunks  of  forest  trees  or  the  surface  of  moist  rocks. 
They  are  easily  detached,  and  will  grow  readily 
when  affixed  to  a  brick  wall,  a  door-post,  or  almost 
anything  which  affords  them  a  means  of  suction- 
The  Bird’s-nest  Fern  is  another  favourite.  It  is  found 
growing  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  both  an  attractive  addition  to  the  garden 
and  an  ornament  to  the  verandah. 

The  English  Maidenhair  is  the  most  in  request, 
not  only  for  the  garden  or  the  bush  house,  but  also 
for  bouquets.  It  is  generally  sold  in  pots  or  wire 
hanging  baskets,  the  price  not  exceeding  a  few  pence. 
Indeed,  among  the  Sydney  labouring  classes,  Ferns 
largely  take  the  place  of  the  Pelargoniums  and  other 
pot  plants  which  find  a  place  on  the  window-sills  of 
Whitechapel  and  similar  metropolitan  working-class 
districts.  Among  other  well  known  Ferns  are  the 
common  Adders-tongue,  climbing  Snake  Fern, 
Parasol  Fern,  Hare's-foot  Fern,  Mountain  Bracken, 


Cat-wing  Fern,  Fan-shaped  Spleenwort,  Caraway 
Fern,  Bladder  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Blanket  Fern, 
Golden  Swamp  Fern,  and  others  ;  while  of  those 
known  only  by  their  botanical  name  the  number  is 
legion  ;  but  to  see  the  Australian  Ferns  in  their 
fullest  beauty,  they  should  be  sought  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  gullies  into  which  the  sunlight  scarcely 
penetrates,  and  where  they  form  exquisite  pictures  far 
more  enchanting  than  any  that  the  most  fertile 
imagination  is  capable  of  creating. — John  Plummer, 
Sydney,  July,  2. 

•i- - 

ROYAL  BOTANIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  even  tenour  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  held  on  the  loth  inst.,  was,  says 
the  Daily  Graphic,  somewhat  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
presentation  of  an  unexpected  though  not  an  unusual 
difficulty.  The  difficulty,  which  was  presented  by 
one  of  the  auditors  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Rubinstein, 
was  one  which  each  year  becomes  more  acute,  and 
it  is  that  of  making  both  ends  meet.  Mr.  Rubin¬ 
stein  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  J.  Bell’s 
(chairman)  reading  of  the  report  to  point  out  that 
the  finances  of  the  Society  were  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  though  some 
relief  might  be  obtained  from  Government  by  an 
application  for  a  subsidy,  a  far  better  expedient 
would  be  for  the  Society  to  strive  to  help  itself  by 
abandoning  some  of  its  exclusiveness.  One  direc¬ 
tion  which  this  exclusiveness  took  was  that  of  deny¬ 
ing  admittance  to  the  public  except  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vouchers.  A  natural  consequence  was  that 
the  public  kept  away  ;  but  if  this  bar  were  removed, 
and  the  public  allowed  to  come  into  the  garden  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum  at  the  gates,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  Society’s 
pecuniary  difficulties  would  be  in  that  way  removed. 
The  shilling  at  the  door  was  the  true  remedy  for  the 
Society’s  difficulties.  These  remarks  obtained  a 
seconder  in  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  who  observed,  in 
passing,  that  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  the 
fifty-five  years  during  which  he  had  been  a  member 
that  the  same  difficulty  had  arisen  and  the  same 
remedy  had  been  suggested.  Some  members  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  Society  should  retain  its  exclusive 
character,  some  thought  that  their  charter  forbade 
the  adoption  of  so  obvious  an  expedient  as  that  of 
charging  at  the  doors.  That  was  not  his  view,  how¬ 
ever,  though  if  it  were  the  case  the  simplest  plan 
would  be  to  reform  the  charter — an  instrument 
which,  among  other  awkward  provisions,  enjoins  that 
the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  birthday  of 
Linnaeus,  in  August,  when  all  but  a  faithful  dozen 
or  so  of  members  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend. 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke’s  views  found  considerable  support 
among  the  meagre  assembly,  the  general  feeling  of 
which  seemed  to  be  that  the  time  had  come  when 
something  should  really  be  done.  Mr.  Travers 
Smith,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  promised  their  assistance  in  the  matter  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  long  before  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Regent’s  Park  may  be  made,  like  most  gardens  in 
foreign  countries,  public  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word. 


A  PEEP  INTO  A  BRITISH 

FERNERY. 

The  study  of  our  native  Ferns,  and  the  desirability 
of  assembling  them  together  under  glass — although 
this  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  persistent 
effort — has  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  attention  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  have  perused  the  works  of  such 
authors  as  Druery,  Lowe,  Moore,  Heath,  etc.,  with 
the  keenest  interest.  But  my  aim  has  always  been 
to  have  as  many  living  specimens  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  A  Fern  garden  under  glass,  pro¬ 
perly  arranged,  is  a  Fern  paradise,  and  no  tiny  bit 
of  Nature  can  compare  with  the  soft,  dreamy 
beauty,  which  such  a  collection  implies.  The 
initial  difficulty,  however,  in  regard  to  varieties,  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  between  three  and  four 
thousand  more  or  less  distinct  forms  are  in 
existence.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  one  to 
select  the  best  forms  in  each  section  from  so  large  a 
number  ?  Where  all  are  either  beautiful  or 
curious,  charming,  or  worthy  of  regard,  it  becomes 
rather  a  matter  of  necessity  than  discretion,  to  so 
limit  this  number,  and  yet  to  still  retain  a  fairly  re¬ 
presentative  assortment.  A  good  deal  of  ignorance 
prevails  with  reference  to  British  Ferns,  judging  by 
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the  remarks  I  hear.  Many  people  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
which  cultivation  entails  ;  while  others  possess  an 
idea  that  they  are  “  common,"  and  hence,  only  fit 
for  out-of-the-way  places  where  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
relegate  some  "  better  ”  things. 

I  trust  the  accompanying  illustration  may  do 
something  to  dispel  such  singularly  inaccurate 
opinions.  True,  the  illustration  in  question  is  only 
a  peep  into  an  amateur’s  little  fernery,  and  therefore 
can  but  very  inadequately  convey  a  sense  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variation  which  a  collection  of  our  native 
Ferns  implies.  These  charming  subjects  are  essentially 
foliaceous  plants,  although  they  are  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  way  in  which  Dame  Nature  can  deck 
herself  without  floriferous  aid.  I  am  further  led  to 
believe  that  knowledge  is  wanting  on  this  point,  for 
Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  a  fernist  of  the  first  order,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
British  Ferns  under  glass,  and  with  special  reference 
to  his  own  fernery,  that,  "  I  cannot  help  asking  my¬ 
self,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times  before,  why 
this  lovely  sight  should  be  practically  unique."  I 
think  the  answer  probably  is  "  not  known.” 

Anyhow,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  were  their  merits 
better  understood,  those  who  now  possess  unheated 
structures  with  little  or  no  adornment, 
would  gladly  welcome  these  refined 
productions,  wherewith  to  people  and 
to  clothe  the  aforesaid  structures  with 
living  types  of  vegetable  beauty. 

But  let  us  now  descend  from  poetry 
to  practice.  In  the  fore-front  of  our 
illustration,  then,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina)  plays  an  important  part ;  the 
Fern,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  which 
represents  the  most  minute  divisions, 
and  the  most  exquisite  forms.  Of  this 
Fern  it  has  been  said 

“  Not  by  burn,  in  wood,  or  dale. 

Grows  anything  so  fair.” 

Lady  Ferns  love  shade  and  moisture, 
hence  they  are  grouped  together  here 
upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Francis  George 
Heath  says  that,  "they  love  to  grow 
where  the  land  is  musical  with  running 
water”;  indeed,  that  is  where  these 
particular  specimens  came  from,  to 
wit,  the  valley  of  the  East  Lyn,  North 
Devon. 

The  evolution  in  the  genus  Athyrium 
has  been  most  remarkable,  for  the 
species  Filix-foemina  has  under  the 
guidance  of  specialists,  produced  some, 
exceedingly  beautiful  varieties.  A  form 
known  as  A.  F.  f.  plumosum  cristatum 
superbum,  is  the  outcome  of  this 
guidance,  and  has  been  evolved  in  three 
generations  only,  from  the  common,  or 
normal  type,  of  Lady  Fern.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plumose  descendant,  with  quite 
a  new  character,  and  is  altogether  unique 
and  superb.  A.  F.  f.  Kalothrix,  (beautiful  hair),  is 
another  finely-divided  variety,  which  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  lustrous  translucency  ;  while  A.  F.  f.  Elworthii 
is  crested  throughout,  and  may  possibly  be  discerned 
in  the  extreme  right-hand  corner  of  the  illustration. 
Other  crested  plumose  and  corymbiferous  forms  are 
also  present,  but  the  artist  who  laboured  under  some 
difficulty,  has  been  obliged  to  omit  many  of  the 
most  interesting  variations  which  occupy  the  stage 
on  the  right  of  the  picture.  One,  however,  has  not 
been  so  treated,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  A.  F.  f. 
Victoriae,  which  is  beautifully  tasselled  in  a  style  of  its 
own,  and  has  the  pinnules,  in  addition,  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
series  of  little  crosses  radiating  from  a  central  stem. 
This  may  be  discovered  in  the  immediate  fore-ground 
of  the  group.  Mr.  Druery,  designates  it  as  a  "  most 
marvellous  caprice  of  Nature.” 

The  Hard  and  Soft  Shield  Ferns  (Aspidiums)  are 
also  there,  with  some  varieties ;  the  March  Fern 
Lastrea  Thelypteris)  with  its  rambling  roots,  and 
pale  green  fronds,  demands  attention  ;  the  Harts- 
tongues  (Scolopendriums),  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  British  Fern, occupy  a  variety 
of  positions,  and  attract  some  notice  by  reason  of 
their  curious  ramifications,  the  best  of  all,  perhaps, 
being  S.  vulgare  crispum,  without  which  no 
collection,  however  small,  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  good.  There  are  many  other  fine  forms. 


but  the  frilled  section  represents,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  family.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  little  group  some  small  pieces  of  the 
common  Male  or  Buckler  Ferns,  including  the 
"  King  ”  (Lastrea  pseudomas  cristata),  are  luxuriat¬ 
ing  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  under  the  artificial 
conditions  to  which  they  appear  to  be  unconscious. 
The  crested  variety  of  the  Male  Fern  is  a  splendid 
example  of  robustness  and  beauty,  two  qualities 
which  are  not  often  found  in  association.  It  is  a 
true  Tree  Fern,  if  the  side  growths  be  constantly 
removed.  Moreover,  if  this  be  not  done  it  also 
interferes  with  the  graceful  shuttlecock  mode  of 
development.  On  the  shelf  at  the  farther  end,  on 
either  side  of  an  8  in.  pot  of  Sellaginella  denticulata 
in  combination  with  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  are  two 
very  good  pieces  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  Kelwayii. 
This  extraordinary  Fern  has  short  fronds  which 
branch  repeatedly,  and  thus  a  curious  conglomera¬ 
tion  is  the  result. 

Finally  the  central  figure,  suspended  from  the  roof, 
is  a  notable  example  of  the  Soft  Shield  Fern,  (Aspi- 
dium  angulare  proliferum),  and  its  adaptability  to 
basket  culture.  It  has  a  fine,  free,  spreading  habit ; 
possesses  numerous  graceful  fronds,  some  of  which 
measure  upwards  of  two  and  a-half  feet  from  tip  to 


toe,  so  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  elevate  it,  not 
only  to  the  advantage  of  the  plant,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beholder.  It  is,  moreover,  a  marvel  that 
so  much  vegetable  matter  can  be  built  up  out  of, 
apparently,  so  little  nutriment. 

Other  forms  there  are — Osmundas,  Polypodiums, 
Blechnums,  Aspleniums,  Adiantums,  etc.,  etc  , — but 
I  must  draw  the  veil.  Enough  has  already  run 
away  from  my  erratic  pen. 

If  however,  the  publication  of  these  notes — rough 
and  lamentably  lame,  because  I  have  not  said  half 
that  I  intended  to  say, — should  induce  other 
amateurs  like  myself,  to  take  up  the  culture  of  British 
Ferns,  my  purpose  will  have  been  served,  a  stimulus 
will  have  been  given,  a  revelation  will  have  been 
made,  for,  I  believe  with  Mr.  Druery,  that,  "  with 
many  of  our  native  forms  no  exotic  can  contend, 
while  even  the  best  of  the  exotics  can  be  fairly 
paralleled.” — C.  B.  G.  Acton,  W. 


The  Sedges. — As  the  Hawkweeds  are  most 
prevalent  in  mountain  districts,  so  are  the  Sedges  in 
northern  counties  in  the  bogs,  woods,  wastes,  moor¬ 
land,  and  on  the  banks  of  lochs  and  rivers.  The 
largest  genus  is  Carex,  of  which  Professor 
Babington  describes  sixty-nine  species,  while  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  makes  fifty-eight  species,  and  both 
the  lists  include  many  varieties  and  finish  up  with 
Carex  riparia. 


THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

At  the  recent  Bank-holiday  meeting  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Field  Naturalists’  Society,  held  at  Harting- 
ton,  Mr.  Charles  Bailey  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  the  local  Flora,  specially  directing  the  attention 
of  the  members  present  to  the  Forget-me-nots,  of 
which  the  members  had  collected  two  species — 
Myosotis  arvensis,  everywhere  common  about  Hart- 
ington,  and  M.  collina,  found  in  Dovedale.  They 
appear,  said  Mr.  Bailey,  to  belong  to  the  first- 
named  group,  but  in  reality  they  presented  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  definite  form  of 
inflorescence.  It  is  as  though  the  St.  John’s- 
Wort  form  of  inflorescence  had  one  of  its  halves  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  flowers  of  the  Forget-me-nots  disclosed 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  which  they  bear  ;  they 
occur  in  the  form  of  a  bishop’s  crozier,  and  there 
was  always  a  newly-opened  flower  at  the  point  where 
the  crozier  began  to  unroll.  The  first  flower  pro¬ 
duced  terminated  the  growing  axis  ;  below  that  a 
secondary  axis  originated  which  in  its  turn  was 
terminated  by  a  flower  ;  below  this,  again,  a  tertiary 
axis  made  its  appearance  crowned  with  a  flower, 
and  so  on  in  long  succession.  It  was  the  gradual 
uncoiling  of  these  buds  which  caused  the  expanded 
flowers  to  be  seen  only  at  the  summit 
of  the  stem  where,  by  their  ever- 
recurring  appearance,  they  seemed  to 
say  to  the  lover  of  nature,  "  Forget  me 
not.”  One  would  have  thought  that 
this  name  had  been  indelibly  written 
upon  the  plant,  and  that  it  had  borne 
it  from  a  time  before  history  began. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  said  he  did  not  know  of 
a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
transference  of  name  from  one  plant 
to  another  than  had  occurred  with 
the  Forget-me-not  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  The  plant  which 
originally  bore  this  name  was  a 
Kentish  plant  which  was  now  called 
the  ground  pine  (Ajuga  Chamspitys, 
L.). 

In  the  old  herbal  of  Gerarde — 
a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
flora  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire — the 
Ajuga  occurs,  with  a  drawing,  under 
this  name.  This  work  was  published 
in  1597,  and  as  its  author  made  the 
nomenclature  of  plants  a  special  branch 
of  investigation,  and  had  numerous 
continental  correspondents,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
correctness  of  its  popular  name.  A 
century  or  two  later  another  plant 
shared  the  name  with  the  Ajuga — 
namely,  the  Veronica  Chamaedrys,  L., 
a  plant  now  known  as  the  Germander 
Speedwell,  and  down  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  the  Forget- 
me-not  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
one  or  other  of  these  two  plants.  In  the  year  1821, 
when  S.  F.  Grey  published  the  first  British  flora 
ananged  on  the  modern  (or  natural)  system,  this 
name  was  assigned  to  Bugula  arvensis,  which  is  the 
same  plant  as  the  Ajuga  Chamaspitys  of  Gerarde 
and  Linnaeus.  A  few  years  later,  and  probably  from 
German  sources,  the  name  first  appeared  connected 
with  species  of  Myosotis,  and  this  group  of  plants 
now  retains  the  name  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Don,  in  1838,  while  calling  the  Veronica  Chamaedrys 
the  Forget-me-not,  also  refers  the  same  name  to  the 
Myosotis  palustris,  adding  that  the  latter  plant  was 
the  emblem  of  affection  throughout  Germany. 
Leighton,  in  his  “  Flora  of  Shropshire,”  published 
in  i84t,  called  the  Myosotis  palustris  the  “great 
water  scorpion  grass,  or  Forget-me-not.”  Whatever 
plant  may  have  been  the  Forget-me-not  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Dr.  Prior,  in  his  Popular  Names 
of  British  Plants,  shows  that  it  was  sufficiently 
celebrated  to  be  worked  into  collars  which  were 
fought  for  at  tournaments,  and  as  the  Germander 
Speedwell  is  still  called  in  Germany  "  Ehrenpreis, 
or  "  prize  of  honour,”  his  conclusion  is  that  that 
plant  was  the  true  Forget-me-not  of  the  middle  ages. 
Other  plants  from  Arbor  Low,  Beresford  Dale,  and 
Hartington  Dale  were  similarly  remarked  upon,  and 
the  meeting  closed  with  a  warm  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  shown  to  the  members  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Fyldes  during  the  day. 
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LEICESTER  FLOWER  SHOW. 

For  the  ninth  year  in  succession,  the  Abbey  Park 
Flower  Show  and  Gala  at  Leicester  held  on  the  yth 
inst.,  proved  a  great  success.  Inaugurated  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  providing  music 
in  the  parks  during  the  summer  months,  the  event 
has  not  only  become  a  popular  general  holiday  for 
the  townspeople,  but  one  the  fame  of  which  is 
spreading  far  and  wide,  with  the  result  that  many 
visitors  are  tempted  to  attend  the  fete  from  the 
country  towns  and  villages  and  by  excursions  from 
other  places.  A  wet  bank  holiday  was  not  a  very 
encouraging  prospect,  but  the  brilliant  sunshine  on 
Tuesday  morning  soon  dried  the  turf,  and,  although 
the  clouds  were  several  times  during  the  afternoon 
dark  and  threatening  the  rain  kept  off  until  the  time 
of  the  fireworks  display,  when  there  was  a  heavy 
downpour  which  somewhat  marred  that  portion  of 
the  entertainment.  To  show  the  hold  which  the 
flower  show  has  gained  upon  the  popular  favour,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  weather,  there  was  a  “record  gate,’’ 
nearly  ;^8oo  being  taken  at  the  entrances.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  attraction  in  the  flower  show 
itself,  for  it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  provinces, 
but  it  is  not  alone  for  this  that  the  visitors  come  to 
Leicester  in  such  large  numbers.  The  programme 
on  Tuesday  afforded  much  delight  in  other  directions 
notably  in  regard  to  music. 

The  show  comprised  ten  divisions,  devoted  to 
plants,  cut  flowers,  roses,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and 
these  were  staged  in  five  marquees.  Altogether  the 
exhibits  numbered  some  1500,  as  compared  with 
about  1200  a  year  zgo.  The  increase  was  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  Cottagers’  and  allottees  vegetable 
and  fruit  sections,  open  to  competitors  residing 
within  four  miles  of  the  Market-place,  which  was 
of  course,  a  source  of  special  satisfaction  to  the  pro¬ 
moters.  The  total  number  of  exhibitors  was  106, 
as  compared  with  ninety  last  year.  There  was  a 
magnificent  display  of  Roses,  the  competitors 
including  such  well-known  growers  as  Messrs. 
Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  Croll,  of  Dundee,  Harkness 
and  Sons,  May  &  Co.,  Mack  &  Sons,  of  Yorkshire. 
In  other  departments  some  of  the  best  known  growers 
in  the  country  competed,  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick, 
sending  Carnations,  Messrs.  Yard  &  Co.,  North¬ 
ampton,  bouquets,  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  of  Yeovil, 
Begonias,  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Tignabruaich,  Pansies  and 
Carnations ;  while  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry, 
Machin  &  Son,  Burton,  Warner,  of  the  Abbey  Park 
nurseries,  were  also  large  exhibitors  of  flowers.  In 
the  fruit  section,  the  exhibitors  included  Mr.  Read, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Goodacre 
the  Earl  of  Harrington’s  gardener,  and  Mr.  C. 
Vinish,  gardener,  Lockington  Hall.  In  the  vegetable 
divisions  there  were  over  100  competitors,  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Sons  sending  s  ome  fine  collections  not 
for  competition. 

The  quality,  beauty,  and  number  of  exhibits  in  the 
show  have  grown  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  enu¬ 
meration  and  special  notice.  Although  some  of  the 
specimens  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
products,  others  were  vastly  superior,  and  altogether, 
the  judge  considered  that  the  show  was  the 
finest  ever  held  in  the  nine  years  series.  The  growths 
in  the  large  glass  house  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
magnificent  group  of  sub-tropical  and  succulent 
plants,  not  for  competition.  Next  there  was  the 
tent,  with  competing  groups  by  gentlemen’s 
gardeners,  Mr.J.  Smith  (gardener  to  Mrs.  S.  Bennett, 
Holmdale,  Stoneygate)  being  successful  in  securing 
the  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton  (gardener  to  W.  Billson 
Esq.,  Barkby)  the  second  prize.  Both  were  excellent 
groups,  but  the  first  place  was  well  won  by  a  beauty  of 
form  and  charming  lightness,  variety  and  blending 
of  colour,  points  in  which  the  second  group  lacked 
in  comparison.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ellis,  Knighton  Hayes, 
lent  a  splendid  group  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  not  for 
competition,  and  Mr.  Billson,  had  an  attractive 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  whilst  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  won  first  honours  with  both  single  and 
double  Begonias.  There  were  many  other  very  fine 
exhibits  in  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  being  that  there  was  an  improvment  all 
round.  The  Roses  were  an  exquisite  collection,  and 
in  several  instances  it  seemed  that  nothing  better  could 
be  produced.  The  principal  winners  were  Messrs. 
Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Croll,  Dundee ;  Mr.  R.  Bennett,  (gardener  to  Rev. 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Stagsden  Vicarage),  and  Mr.  E,  B. 


Lindsell,  Hitchin.  Wreaths,  sprays,  bouquets,  and 
buttonholes  were  beautiful  productions.  In  the  case 
of  bridal  bouquets,  sprays,  etc.,  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  were  again  to  the  front,  whilst  Mr. 
H.  Rogers,  Gipsy  Lane,  Mr.  W.  R.  Woodcock, 
Syston,  and  Mr.  Carnall,  of  Belgrave,  were  also 
successful  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of 
Rothsay,  sent  a  large  and  beautifully-varied 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  not  for  competition ;  Mr. 
B.  R.  Davis,  of  Yeovil,  had  a  splendid  collection  of 
Begonias,  not  for  competition,  and  Messrs.  Cocker 
and  Sons,  sent  a  fine  selection  of  hardy  border  plants- 
In  the  open  class  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  H.  Blakensey,  (gardener  to  P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq., 
of  Dunsmore),  was  the  first  prize  winner.  The 
division  for  amateurs  aroused  considerable  interest. 
Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle  carried  all  before  him  in  the 
classes  for  Roses,  Mr.  H.  Gumley  had  some  charming 
Carnations,  and  Mr.  W.  Ward,  some  equally  beauti¬ 
ful  Picotees,  which  were  a  decided  advance  on  last 
year.  Other  cut  blooms  were  very  meritorious.  In 
the  Cottagers  Section  there  was  also  a  general 
excellence  in  the  exhibits.  The  wild  flower  bouquets 
were  greatly  admired.  In  many  directions  the 
exhibits  showed  a  marked  improvement  on  last  year. 

To  Mr.  J.  Burn,  Curator  and  Secretary,  the 
greatest  credit  is  due  for  the  admirable  arrangements 
carried  out  in  every  direction. 

- - 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

There  are  comparatively  few  plants  in  cultivation 
to  which  at  times  an  application  of  liquid  manure 
will  not  prove  beneficial,  if  applied  of  varying 
strength  at  which  it  is  used,  and  the  length  of  time 
intervening  between  its  use,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants.  Those  of  a  robust,  leafy,  and  quick 
habit  of  growth  will  take  it  up  with  manifest  advan¬ 
tage  at  a  strength  which  would  kill  others  of  slower 
growth  and  more  tenderly  rooted.  Its  use  in  the 
cultivation  of  soft-wooded  plants  in  pots,  where 
good  results  are  expected,  is  well-nigh  indispensable, 
for  however  good  the  soil  may  be  at  the  time  they 
are  potted,  the  available  plant  food  it  contains  is 
soon  exhausted,  and  unless  the  chemical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants  are  given  them  in  a  form  in 
which  they  can  be  readily  assimilated,  the  plants 
become  starvelings.  Now  liquid  manure,  holding,  as 
it  does,  the  essential  elements  in  solution  or  suspen¬ 
sion,  according  to  circumstances,  when  applied  to  the 
soil,  permeates  the  whole  ball  of  the  plant,  so  that 
every  rootlet  can  take  up  its  share  of  the  food 
supplied  to  make  up  the  deficiency  created  in  the 
soil  by  the  plant’s  growth. 

Liquid  manure,  whether  home  made  from  the 
excreta  of  animals,  or  from  chemical  substances,  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrates,  potash,  guano,  or 
super-phosphates,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
artificial  manures  now  so  generally  used,  there  is  one 
golden  rule  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  its  use, 
and  that  is  to  apply  it  weak  and  often.  Another 
good  rule  is  never  to  give  it  to  plants  when  they  are 
over-dry,  because  they  will  often,  when  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  take  it  up  with  greater  rapidity  than  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  well-being.  If  at  any  time  when  its 
application  is  thought  desirable,  and  the  plants  are 
in  the  condition  of  dryness  indicated,  a  good  water¬ 
ing  with  clear  water  should  be  given  two  or  three 
hours  previously,  as  this  will  render  the  plants  in 
better  condition  to  take  up  the  manurial  constituents 
presented  to  them  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  and 
without  the  risk  run  by  the  more  rapid  absorption 
of  food  which  they  may  fail  to  properly  assimilate, 
for,  like  ourselves,  they  have  to  pay  for  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  Nature’s  laws,  the  only  difference  being 
that  whilst  we  ought  to  be  masters  of  ourselves,  the 
plants  have  to  bear  the  consequences  attendant  on 
the  caprices  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  sub¬ 
jected. 

Fruit  trees  would  often  receive  great  benefit  from 
a  more  liberal  use  of  liquid  manure  than  they  gene¬ 
rally  get.  A  good  soaking  of  it  given  when  the  fruit 
is  half  grown  in  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
directly  after  the  stoning  process  in  stone  fruits  and 
Grapes,  will  enable  them  to  carry  heavier  crops  of 
larger  and  more  luscious  fruit  without  the  extra 
strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  trees  resulting  from  a 
dry  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  soil.  Soot 
water,  either  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
liquid  manure,  is  of  especial  value,  imparting  a  deep 
green  to  the  foliage  and  rendering  the  trees  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  Red  Spider.  As  a  general  rule  the 


higher  standard  of  health  at  which  a  plant  can  be 
kept  up  to  the  less  likely  is  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  insect 
pests,  and  when  by  any  means  they  do  find  a  lodge¬ 
ment  upon  it,  it  is  better  able  to  withstand  the  drain 
made  upon  its  resources  by  its  foe.  This  is  a 
secondary  advantage  accompanying  the  use  of  liquid 
manure  and  other  readily  absorbed  plant  foods,  at 
the  same  time  by  no  means  a  small  one,  and  well 
illustrates  the  value  a  timely  application  of  them  is 
to  the  grower,  in  affording  him  the  ready  means  of 
supplying  his  plants  with  food,  which  can  be  readily 
taken  up  by  them,  when  from  their  general  appear¬ 
ance,  he  sees  the  desirability  of  giving  it  them  to 
maintain  the  desired  standard  of  health. 

Home-made  liquid  manures,  where  readily  obtain¬ 
able,  cost  but  little  bey'.nd  the  labour  incurred  in 
preparing  them.  In  all  country  places,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  collection  of  all  the  urine 
from  the  stables  and  cow  houses  with  the  drainings 
from  manure  heaps  The  best  constituents  of  all 
manures,  have  an  inveterate  tendency  to  fly  away 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  other  gases, 
or  drain  away,  and  owing  to  these  two  causes  much 
valuable  material  is  lost,  and  sometimes  especially 
to  the  liquid  portions  of  these  home-made  manures, 
which  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  frequently 
poisons  the  air  and  contaminates  the  water  supply. 
For  use  as  liquid  manure,  we  prefer  urine  to  that 
made  by  soaking  the  solid  excreta  in  water  as  it  is 
much  richer  in  plant  food  containing  double  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  four  times  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  six  times  the 
quantity  of  alkaline  salts.  It  is  also  more  cleanly 
and  more  easy  to  use,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
care  is  required  in  its  use  for  being  so  much  more 
powerful  than  that  made  from  excrement,  plants  are 
more  readily  poisoned  from  an  overdose  of  it. 

And  again,  as  the  urine  caught  in  cesspools  varies 
considerably  in  strength,  owing  to  the  differences 
there  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  quantity  of 
water  that  finds  its  way  intothem  from  the  washings  of 
flowers,  etc.,  some  discretion  must  be  used  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  diluted  with  water,  for  a 
mistake  in  this  direction  may  be  followed  by  serious 
consequences,  which  are  easily  avoided  by  following 
the  golden  rule  to  give  it  weak  and  often.  The 
colour  of  the  liquid  is  a  pretty  sure  guide  as  to  its 
strength.  When  found  extra  dark  in  colour,  which 
generally  happens  during  dry  weather,  use  it  in 
smaller  quantities  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  when 
the  opposite  conditions  prevail  in  larger  proportions 
than  usual.  Dwellers  in  towns  and  many  suburban 
districts  are  often  entirely  restricted  to  the  use  of 
artificial .  liquid  manures,  such  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which,  if  used  at  the  rate  of  half-an-ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  during  the  summer  months 
a  most  e.xcellent  stimulant.  It  is  often  found  to  vary 
considerably  in  strength,  but  the  proportion  of  half- 
an-ounce  per  gallon  is  quite  a  safe  one  for  the  best 
obtainable.  If  using  a  sample  which  fails  to  give 
the  expected  results  use  it  in  larger  proportions. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  form  excellent  manures 
and  may  be  used  in  about  double  the  proportion, 
but  for  amateurs  and  in  small  gardens  the  use  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  many  compound  fertilisers, 
in  the  proportions  advocated  by  their  makers,  has 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  and  as  they  differ  in 
their  chemical  constituents,  it  is  good  practice  to 
have  two  or  three  of  them  at  hand  to  use  as  a 
change. 

A  mistake  sometimes  made  by  young  beginners  is 
to  give  liquid  manure  to  pot  plants  before  they  are 
properly  established  and  well  rooted.  This  should 
never  be  done,  because  it  leads  to  an  accumulation 
of  food  in  the  soil  which  the  plant  cannot  utilise, 
and  from  its  inability  to  do  so,  the  rootlets  being  in 
contact  with  these  highly-fertilising  materials,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  they  get  burnt  and  the  plant 
dies. —  IF.  B.  G. 

- .im - 

FORESTRY  IN  BRITAIN. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Biological 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  de¬ 
livered  on  the  gth  inst..  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 
discussed  the  subject  of  Forestry  in  Britain. 
Forestry,  he  said,  was  a  branch  of  applied  science  to 
which  in  this  country  but  little  attention  had  been 
given  by  any  class  of  the  community.  By  scientific 
men  it  had  been  practically  ignored.  Yet  it  was  a 
division  of  rural  economy  which  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  large  national  industry.  There  are  no  in- 
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trinsic  circumstances  in  the  country  to  prevent  our 
growing  trees  as  a  profitable  crop  for  timber  as  well 
as  our  neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  Great  Britain 
is  specially  well  adapted  for  tree-growing.  As  arbori¬ 
culturists  we  are  unrivalled,  but  the  growing  of  trees 
for  effect  and  in  plantations  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  their  cultivation  on  scientific  principles 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  profitable  crops.  This  is 
sylviculture.  The  guiding  lines  of  the  two  methods 
of  culture  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  it  is  the 
sylvicultural  aspect  of  the  science  of  forestry  which 
has  hithertoo  been  neglected  in  this  country.  There 
were  two  aspects  from  which  forests  were  of  import¬ 
ance  to  a  country — firstly,  as  a  source  of  timber,  and 
fuel ;  secondly,  on  account  of  their  hygienic  and 
climatic  influences.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  was 
a  popular  notion  that  trees  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  atmospheric  conditions.  Although 
many  points  were  still  far  from  clear,  the  evidence 
went  to  show  that  the  direct  influence  of  tree-growth 
upon  climate  was  no  mere  superstition,  for  it  was 
proved  that  forests  improved  the  soil  drainage,  and 
and  thereby  modified  miasmatic  conditions,  whilst,  like 
all  green  plants,  trees  exercised ,  through  the  process  of 
carbon  assimilation,  a  purifying  effect  upon  the  air. 
By  opposing  obstacles  to  air-currents,  forests  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  dust  particles  with  their  con¬ 
tingent  germs,  they  reduce  the  extremes  of  temperature 
of  the  air,  they  increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
air  and  the  precipitation  in  rainfall,  and  they  protect 
and  control  the  waterflow  from  the  soil. 

Forests  as  a  source  of  fuel  have  not  the  direct 
importance  to  this  country  that  they  had  in  States 
less  favoured,  but  their  economic  importance  to  us 
as  a  source  of  timber  needed  no  comment.  With  an 
acreage  of  wooded  land  amounting  to  only  four  per 
cent,  of  their  total  area.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
possessed  a  smaller  proportion  so  covered  than  any 
other  European  country.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  ourselves  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  But  although  there 
was  so  little  land  under  wood,  there  were  thousands 
of  acres  unfitted  for  any  other  crop,  and  though  it 
was  desirable  to  have  them  planted,  how  to  have 
that  accomplished  and  how  to  secure  that  the  wood¬ 
lands  already  existing  should  be  tended  so  as  to 
produce  a  maximum  result  giving  a  profitable  re¬ 
turn  were  the  problems  they  wished  to  see  solved. 
Forestry  was  handicapped  as  compared  with  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  fact  that  the  crop  could  not  be  reaped 
within  the  year,  and  the  wood  grower  in  Britain 
had,  he  thought,  just  cause  for  complaint  when  he 
found  his  produce  not  only  handicapped  by  pre¬ 
ferential  transport  rates  to  foreign  timber,  but  that 
it  was  also  disparaged  by  exclusion  from  or  admis¬ 
sion  only  under  conditions  to  competition  with 
foreign  timber  by  the  terms  of  building  specifications, 
and  the  Government  itself  had  not  been  guiltless  in 
the  matter.  He  unhesitatingly  said  that  the  State 
ought  to  treat  the  forest  areas  now  in  its  possession 
in  a  reasonable  and  scientific  manner  instead  of 
leaving  them  as  objects  for  the  finger  of  scientific 
scorn.  They  might  be  made  in  part,  at  least,  models 
of  the  best  forestry  practice.  Th  ere  were  tracts 
which,  without  damage  to  the  natural  beauty,  and 
and  without  depriving  in  any  sensible  degree  the 
people  of  their  privileges  of  recreation,  might  be  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  forests  cultivated  on 
scientific  principles.  He  would  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  area  of  state  ownership  should  be  increased 
to  the  extent  of  the  establishment  of  forest  stations 
of  an  acreage  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory 
rotation  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  centres  of 
instruction. 

The  true  solution  of  the  forestry  question  in 
Britain  was  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  forest  science.  The  landowner  had  to 
be  convinced  that  through  scientific  forestry  a  sound 
and  profitable  investment  for  his  capital  was  to  be 
found  in  woodlands.  The  factor  or  land  agent  must 
be  instructed  in  the  scientific  principles  of  tree¬ 
growing  for  profit  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  steady 
income  to  the  landowner  from  his  invested  capital, 
and  the  working  forester  had  to  be  taught  methods 
of  cultivation  based  upon  science  by  which  his  faith 
in  traditional  practice,  when  it  was,  as  was  often  the 
case,  unscientific,  might  be  dispelled.  It  was 
through  education  alone  that  they  could  arrive  at 
improved  forestry.  What  had  been  done  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  want  in  the  way  of  teaching  was  nothing  to 
what  was  required  if  forestry  was  to  be 
adequately  taught  in  Britain.  Dr.  Nisbet, 


who  had  had  the  last  say  on  the  question,  boldly 
stated  the  requirements  at  six  forestry  chairs  in 
the  universities  and  four  schools  of  practical  sylvi¬ 
culture  in  the  vicinity  of  forests.  He  did  not  think 
Dr.  Nisbet  put  the  needs  one  whit  too  high,  and  he 
should  be  even  disposed  to  add  to  them.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  whilst  they  must  obtain  from  the 
Government  the  institution  of  sylvicultural  areas  for 
practical  instruction,  their  best  chance  of  success  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  endowment  for  the  rest  of 
the  teaching  lay  in  the  line  of  combination  between 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  county  councils, 
with,  it  might  be,  aid  from  private  benefactors. 

- - 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

Forty  years  ago  the  taste  for  botanical  and  horti¬ 
cultural  studies  was,  relatively  to  the  population, 
much  more  generally  spread  in  Manchester  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  This  we  take  to  be  a  position 
beyond  dispute,  and  were  our  neighbourhood 
singular  in  this  respect  it  might  be  matter  of  extreme 
surprise  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  diminished  interest 
in  these  studies  is  a  condition  of  things  prevailing 
not  in  Manchester  only,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country — north,  south,  east,  and  west — the  causes 
operating  must  clearly  be  more  than  local.  For 
this  widespread  state  of  things  (says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Courier)  there  is,  in  fact,  a  general 
cause. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  operating  ?  Why  are 
our  botanical  and  horticultural  institutions  so 
neglected — those  of  London,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and 
other  places  equally  with  those  of  Manchester  ?  As 
regards  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  which 
the  name  of  Dr.  Bindley,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  English  botanists,  and  father  of  the 
present  Lord  Justice  Bindley,  was  for  a  very  long 
period  associated,  as  its  secretary,  quite  recently 
this  society  was  absolutely  turned  out  of  its  gardens 
at  South  Kensington  through  a  want  of  pecuniary 
support,  and  now  holds  it  exhibitions  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  at  Westminster,  while  for  its  great  annual 
flower  show  the  same  renowned  institution  gets  the 
loan  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Take,  again,  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of 
London,  with  its  charming  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park 
(with  which  the  name  of  one  of  our  greatest  English 
gardeners — the  late  Mr.  Robert  Marnock — will 
always  remain  in  brilliant  connection),  we  have 
before  us  the  last  annual  report  of  this  famous 
society,  and  from  it  we  gather  that  their  gardens  are 
at  this  moment  burdened  with  a  debt  of  fully 
;^i7,ooo,  with  five  years  of  their  lease  to  run,  while 
the  property  belongs  to  the  Crown.  The  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Glasgow,  again,  of  which  the  late  Sir 
William  J.  Hooker  (father  of  the  present  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  so  long  associated  with  Kew)  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  founder.  This  institution  had  a  few  years 
ago  contracted  debts  amounting  to  £50,000,  which 
sum  was  advanced  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  society  was  unable  to  pay  its 
debts,  its  dissolution  became  necessary,  and  the 
extensive  gardens  are  now  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow.  The  Botanical  Gardens  of 
Belfast,  rendered  famous  by  the  learning  and  skill 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fergusson,  became  similarly 
impecunious,  and  the  institution  has  now,  we 
believe,  ceased  to  exist.  What,  then,  we  ask  again, 
are  the  special  causes  operating  to  this  disastrous 
issue — disastrous,  at  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  interested  in  botany  ? 

Explanation  of  the  Decadence. 
Undoubtedly  the  explanation  of  this  general  deca¬ 
dence  of  our  numerous  botancial  and  horticultural 
institutions,  in  this  country,  is  the  growing  prefer¬ 
ence,  everywhere,  for  the  more  violent  pleasures,  for 
the  sensational,  for  fierce  excitements.  Nothing  is 
now  in  vogue  but  the  highly-spiced  and  seasoned. 
Not  botany  and  horticulture  alone,  but  nearly  all  the 
calmer  and  more  intellectual  forms  of  enjoyment  are 
found  to  be  "  slow  ”  and  “  tiresome.”  Of  this  we  in 
Manchester  here  have  only  too  abundant  proof; 
witness  the  way  in  which  of  late  years  have  fared 
those  other  excellent  institutions  of  our  city  the 
Concert  Hall,  representing  music ;  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  representing  art ;  the  Portico,  representing 
literature  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Natural  History  Society’s 
Museum  (formerly  located  in  Peter  Street),  repre¬ 
senting  science.  As  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  in  an 
important  case  tried  at  the  last  Manchester  Assizes 
very  pertinently  observed  ;  “There  seems  to  be  a 


vast  wave  of  frivolity  passing  over  the  country  !  ” 
The  question  is,  when  will  this  wave  have  passed  ? 
This  we  take  for  certain,  that  until  there  shall  be 
some  reaction  at  least  from  the  present  universal 
craze  for  the  more  violent  pleasures,  we  can  hope 
for  no  extended  patronage  of  institutions  of  the 
admirable  character  we  have  named,  either  in  this 
city  or  elsewhere.  And  perhaps  botany  and  horti¬ 
culture  will  have  to  wait  for  the  desired  reaction 
longest  of  all.  This  we  fear. 

In  the  meantime,  we  were  favoured  on  the 
occasion  of  our  last  visit  to  the  Old  Trafford  Gardens 
with  a  very  complete  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
the  position  above  assumed,  for  which  on  our  way 
thither  we  found  it  absolutely  difficult  to  get  along, 
through  the  road  being  encumbered  with  hundreds 
of  vehicles  of  every  possible  description,  and 
pedestrians  of  every  possible  character,  all  crowding 
— crowding  in  their  thousands — to  what  place  ?  Alas, 
not  to  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Botanical  Society, 
but  to  the  Old  Trafford  cricket  ground  hard  by, 
while  the  gardens  themselves  were  entirely  deserted  ! 
Thus,  on  a  lovely  July  day — on  a  day  of  high  mid¬ 
summer  perfect  as  to  weather — it  was  reserved  for 
us  to  wander  solitary,  not  only  through  the  wide 
range  of  glass  houses  of  all  sizes,  many  of  them 
filled  with  plants  and  objects  of  the  highest  interest, 
but  through  and  over  some  twenty  acres  of 
beautiful  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  woodland,  where 
the  trees,  familiar  to  us  as  saplings,  now  spread  aloft 
their  ample  arms,  offering  a  leafy  arcade  and 
grateful  shade  from  the  fervid  sun  of  July — 
absolutely  solitary!  Could  demonstration  have 
been  more  complete  of  the  truth  of  the  position  re¬ 
assumed  in  the  outset  ?  The  day  was  not  a  holiday ; 
had  it  been  so  the  illustration  would  have  been  im¬ 
perfect.  The  crowds  through  which  we  pushed  our 
way  were  not  of  the  labouring  or  artisan  class,  but 
of  the  more  cultured  and  leisured  portions  of  our 
population. 

Condition  of  the  Garden. 

Wandering,  as  we  have  stated,  through  the  Old 
Trafford  Gardens,  unhindered  by  the  crowds  we 
have  been  wont  to  meet  there  in  former  years,  we 
had  ample  opportunity  of  minute  observation.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  smoke  and  sulphur-laden  character 
of  our  Manchester  atmosphere,  and  the  near 
proximity  of  the  gardens  to  the  industrial  centres, 
we  found  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees  surprisingly 
green  and  fresh,  while  the  broader-leaved  shrubs, 
washed  by  recent  rains,  literally  glistened  in  the 
sunlight.  Cut  down  by  the  fatal  frosts  of  May  last, 
the  plant-world  was  driven  to  new  efforts  and  has 
recuperated  wonderfully ,  inasmuch  that  hundreds  of 
subjects  which  had  been  utterly  denuded  of  their 
foliage  have  completely  clothed  themselves  anew. 
The  Old  Trafford  Gardens,  by  the  way,  afford  an 
excellent  field  for  testing  the  capacity  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs  for  enduring  the  hardships  of  our 
Manchester  climate,  deteriorated  as  it  is  by  the 
influence  of  our  manufactures,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  opportunity  of  trying 
and  experimenting  with  new  plant  subjects  was  being 
availed  of. 

With  respect  to  the  flower  garden  proper,  it  is  no 
light  matter  in  our  northern  summer,  and  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  to  hit  upon  plant  subjects  that 
shall  ensure  a  succession  of  bloom ;  but  in  the 
present  case  this  difficulty  has  been  admirably  met. 
At  no  time,  these  forty  years  past,  have  we  found 
the  parterres  at  Old  Trafford  so  tastefully  arranged 
or  so  resplendent  with  gay  blossoms.  And  the  im¬ 
mense  capacity  for  improvement  in  nature  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  brilliant  display  is  largely 
derived  not  from  the  use  of  “  novelties,”  but  of 
improved  varieties  of  “  old  things,”  such  as  the 
time-honoured  Carnation,  Snapdragon,  Pentste- 
mon.  Phlox,  and  Salvia,  the  last-named,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Salvia  argentea,  being  especially  effective 
as  a  foliage  plant  in  bedding  designs,  and  we  would 
recommend  its  wider  use. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- ^ - 

Silene  Schafta. — This  Siberian  species  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  rock  garden,  and  should  be  planted 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  its  roots  to  descend, 
in  order  to  flower  well.  It  forms  a  cushion  of  foliage, 
from  which  the  flower  stems  arise  only  a  few  inches, 
bearing  large,  rich  rose  blossoms  with  a  long,  club- 
shaped  and  red  calyx  tube.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  or  by  division. 
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SELECT  ANTIRRHINUMS 
Those  who  neglect  these  beautiful  old-fashioned 
florist’s  flowers  lack  a  wealth  of  blossom  in  the 
garden,  and  which  they  might  have  at  small  trouble 
and  cost.  Beautiful  strains  both  in  self  and 
striped  colours  can  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of 
seeds.  Those  who  care  to  take  the  trouble  of 
selecting  the  best  of  the  seedlings  and  propagating 
them  by  cuttings,  can  secure  any  particular  colour 
or  colours  which  they  may  desire,  as  well  as  dwarf 
habit.  The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  pots  during 
September  and  rooted  in  cold  frames,  or  boxes  of 
light  sandy  soil  may  be  used  instead  of  pots.  They 
may  be  kept  in  cold  frames  till  March  when  they 
may  be  planted  out.  We  are  reminded  of  the  beauty 
of  these  flowers  by  blooms  of  three  selected  kinds 
which  have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  All  three  are  very  choice.  Laing’s 
Yellow  has  the  largest  flowers,  which  are  clear  yellow 
with  an  orange  palate.  Laing’s  White  is  very  pure  with 
exception  of  a  scarcely  noticeable  sulphur  tint 
on  the  edge  of  the  palate.  Laing’s  Crimson  is  dark 
glowing  crimson  with  a  dark  purple  tube.  Any,  or 
all  of  these  may  be  used  for  bedding  purposes  by 
themselves  or  for  edging  clumps  of  shrubs,  where 
their  rich  and  pleasing  colours  as  well  as  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  their  flowers  will  impart  a  lively  character  to 
the  shrubs  and  surroundings  for  many  weeks  during 
summer. 

A  NEW  EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  number  of  people  who  can  admire  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  November  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
which  can  cherish  or  admire  them  in  the  middle  of 
August.  Nevertheless,  the  nuumber  of  early  Chry¬ 
santhemums  is  increasing.  A  seedling  imported 
from  Japan  is  now  flowering  in  the  gardens  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  At  present  the  flowers  are 
only  about  3J  in.  in  diameter,  but  the  plant  was 
poor  and  weak  when  imported,  so  that  it  had  no 
opportunity  of  showing  its  capabilities  under  a  fair 
trial.  Madame  Desgranges  still  finds  favour  with  a 
large  number  of  cultivators,  but  its  colour  is  any¬ 
thing  but  decided  and  pure,  the  centre  being  creamy 
or  even  of  a  greenish  tint  in  the  early  stages.  The 
bloom  of  the  seedling  under  notice  is  pure  white  all 
along  and  very  full  in  the  centre.  The  florets  or 
petals  are  spreading  and  recurving  at  the  tips,  some¬ 
what  after  the  style  of  Madame  Desgranges,  but  the 
flower  is  cleaner-looking  and  altogether  more 
attractive. 

A  GOOD  CROP  OF  TOMATOS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  during  some  cold 
weather,  the  complaint  was  pretty  general  that 
Tomatos  under  glass  were  not  setting  their  fruits 
well.  That  was  the  case  with  plants  in  pots  grown 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devon¬ 
hurst,  Chiswick.  Mr.  Gibson,  the  gardener,  finding 
that  the  stems  had  gone  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
without  producing  more  than  a  few  bunches,  allowed 
a  good  number  of  laterals  to  develop,  and  stopped 
them  all  beyond  the  first  cluster  of  flowers.  These 
laterals  were  tied  close  up  to  the  main  stems,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  Tomatos  in  various  stages  are 
hanging  like  ropes  of  Onions.  The  varieties  grown 
are  Sutton’s  Perfection  and  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All. 
There  is  only  one  plant  of  the  latter  under  glass, 
where  it  was  grown  by  way  of  experiment ;  it 
ripened  its  first  fruits  about  ten  days  before  the 
other.  The  plants  are  all  grown  in  comparatively 
small  pots.  Mr.  Gibson's  plan  is  to  use  small  pots, 
to  press  down  the  soil  very  hard,  and  to  feed  well 
after  the  fruit  is  set.  The  results  are  that  the  wood 
is  short-jointed,  the  leaves  firm,  the  bunches  very 
numerous,  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  moderate  size 
and  good  shape.  Plenty  of  air  is  kept  on  the  house, 
top  and  bottom,  during  the  day  with  top  air  all 
night.  The  opposite  bench  of  the  span-roofed 
house  is  occupied  with  cool  Odontoglossums,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  moisture  kept  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  latter,  there  is  not  a  speck  of  Tomato  disease 
in  the  house. 

DICTAMNUS  FRAXINELLA. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  throwing  up  splendid  spikes  of 
most  curious  flowers,  which  are  beautifully  scented. 


It  is  not  met  with  nearly  so  frequently  as  it  should 
be,  but  possibly  one  reason  for  this  is  the  difficulty 
which  amounts  to  an  almost  impossibility  of  parting 
it.  It  may,  however,  be  readily  raised  from  seed, 
providing  this  is  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  as  if  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  it  fails  to  germinate.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  viz.,  the  ordinary  type  and  a 
white  flowered  one.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  requires 
no  more  care  than  the  general  run  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials. — W.  B.  G. 

CARNATION  MRS.  FISHER. 

Before  us  as  we  write  is  one  of  the  darkest  yellow 
ground  Carnations  we  remember  seeing.  The  yellow 
is  so  overlaid  by  a  dark  salmon-red  as  to  be  almost 
obscured,  and  blackish-maroon  bands  or  wedge- 
shaped  markings  run  inwards  from  the  edges  of  the 
petals,  which  are  bluntly  notched  or  crenate.  The 
flower  itself  is  of  large  size  and  perfectly  full, 
without  being  in  any  waycro  wded,  and  the  inner  petals 
were  slightly  incurved  at  the  edges,  while  the  outer 
ones  were  reflexed  and  imbricate  by  the  time  we  saw 
them.  Altogether  we  consider  the  flower  bold, 
handsome,  and  worthy  of  being  included  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  moderate  dimensions.  Like  the  bulk  of 
modern  Carnations,  its  scent  is  not  very  pronounced, 
but  that  may  be  overlooked  in  presence  of  its  hand¬ 
some  character.  The  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Bond,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  Grove  House, 
Streatham,  and  although  not  stated  it  is  doubtless 
adapted  for  border  cultivation. 

EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA. 

The  dark  green  Mahonia-like  leaves  of  this  Chilian 
shrub  make  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  large  and 
showy  pure  white  flowers.  The  latter  in  some  respects 
resemble  those  of  a  single  Rose,  but  the  numerous, 
long  stamens  on  the  other  hand  fill  up  the  centre  of 
the  bloom,  and  give  one  the  impression  of  a  Hyperi¬ 
cum.  There  are  only  three  or  four  known  species, 
and  that  under  notice  is  the  best,  both  on  account  of 
its  handsome  foliage,  large  flowers,  and  its  hardiness. 
The  others  require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse, 
although  just  on  the  borders  of  being  hardy.  E.  pin- 
natifolia  sometimes  gets  the  protection  of  a  mat  in 
winter,  but  it  seems  so  hardy  as  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  that  necessity,  in  the  southern  counties  at  least. 
The  leaves  are  practically  evergreen,  but  in  our  climate 
most  of  them  drop  in  winter.  The  plant  makes  good 
though  slow-growth  however,  and  flowers  well  during 
August  and  September.  It  was  introduced  from 
Chili  in  1880,  and  has  not  yet  become  so  common  as 
we  should  see  it  and  as  it  seems  likely  to  do  when  it 
becomes  better  known  to  the  public  at  large. 

A  FINE  STRAIN  OF  SALPIGLOSSIS. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  day  to  separate 
the  distinct  and  telling  colours  of  anything  so  that 
they  may  be  sown  by  themselves.  That  is  the  case 
in  some  instances  with  the  varieties  of  Salpiglossis 
sinuata,  but  good,  mixed  strains  can  also  be  obtained, 
as  was  evidenced  by  a  boxful  of  cut  flowers  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Pentney,  The  Gardens,  Worton  Hall, 
Isleworth.  Hardly  two  of  the  numerous  varieties 
were  exactly  alike,  and  a  description  in  words  would 
hardly  explain  the  remarkable  variety  of  shades  of 
colour  and  their  intricate  arrangement.  The 
varieties  that  pleased  us  most  were  those  with  pale, 
steel  blue  flowers,  darker  purple  veining  and  a 
golden  throat,  also  some  golden-yellow  ones  netted 
with  gold  on  apaler  margin,  and  some  red  ones.  Other 
pretty  shades,  however,  were  mauve  overlaid  with 
crimson  and  yellow  ;  pale  yellow  with  darker  veins 
and  a  pale  lilac  margin  ;  red  overlaid  with  orange 
and  having  crimson  veins ;  purple  and  crimson 
overlying  lilac  or  mauve  ;  and  purple  with  a  red 
throat.  Within  the  last  few  years  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  vari¬ 
able  race  of  Salpiglossis  for  open  border  decoration. 
For  cut  flowers  they  are  also  beautiful ;  even  after 
they  get  withered  they  come  up  again  if  put  into 
■water,  and  some  of  the  previously  unexpanded 
flowers  will  open.  The  chief  objection  to  them  for 
this  purpose  is  that  the  stems  and  leaves  are  very 
viscid,  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  the  Petunia. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  August. — The  exhibits  at 

the  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  were  again  very 
numerous.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  very 
conspicuous,  including  groups  of  Gladioli,  Cam¬ 


panula  pyramidalis.  Antirrhinums,  Phloxes,  and 
Gaillardias.  Orchids  were  also  a  special  feature 
considering  the  season  of  the  year.  Crotons, 
tuberous  Begonias.  Ferns,  and  fruit  were  also  well 
represented.  A  large  and  attractive  group  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Charlesworthi  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  who  also  had  Sacco- 
labium  coeleste,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  and  Laelia 
elegans.  The  Cypripediums  were,  however,  the 
feature  of  the  group,  consisting  of  about  100  flowers, 
and  showed  considerable  variation  into  dark  and 
light,  and  also  more  or  less  variegated  colours,  that 
is,  the  rosy-purple  upper  sepal  in  some  cases  was 
heavily  spotted  with  white.  The  petals  and  lip  also 
varied  in  colour.  Lilium  Wallichianum  superbum  and 
L.  nepalense  were  shown  in  the  same  group.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal).  A  few  Orchids  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  including  tall,  well-flowered  speci¬ 
mens  of  Laelio-Cattleya  elegans  lilacina  and  L.-C. 
elegans  Treyerani.  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell, 
had  an  interesting  little  group  of  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  leucochilum,  C.  1.  aureum,  and  C. 
Godefroyae,  Cambridge  Lodge  var.  Cypripedium 
W.  R.  Lee,  a  h5Lrid  raised  by  Mr.  Billington,  his 
gardener,  was  shown  by  Wm.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Beech 
Lawn,  Audenshaw,  near  INIanchester.  A  basket 
of  well-grown  plants  of  Disa  kewensis,  a 
recently  raised  hybrid  from  D.  grandiflora 
crossed  with  D.  tripetaloides,  also  D.  nervosa, 
were  shown  by  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Cypripedium  Morganae  Langleyensis 
Laelia  Stella,  and  Cattleya  Atlanta  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Cattleya 
gigas,  Hollis’s  var.  was  shown  by  H.  Hollis,  Esq., 
(gardener  Mr.  R.  Swain),  Beechcroft,  Edgbaston.  A 
groupof  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis 
and  Co.,  Southgate,  including  a  pan  of  Habenaria 
carnea,  D.  c.  nivosa,  Oncidium  Jonesianum,  and  the 
new  hybrid,  Cattleya  Ashtoniana.  A  group  of  cut 
flowers  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Thos.  Statter, 
Esq.,  (gardener  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester.  Amongst  others,  Cattleya  Rex,  Laelia  elegans 
Oweniana,  L.  Crispa  superba,  L.  elegans  superba, 
Laelia-Cattleya  Amesiana  and  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
alba  were  prominent  and  showy.  Cypripedium 
excelsior  in  the  same  group  was  also  very  handsome 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  A  group  of  Oncidium 
Jonesianum,  Sander’s  var.,  also  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  superbum,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schro- 
deriana,  Calanthe  hybrida  Sanderiana,  and  the  new 
species  named  Bletia  Watsoniana,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Laelia  elegans 
prestans,  Ingram’s  var.,  was  exhibited  by  Charles  L. 
N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  (gardenerMr.  Bond),  Elstead, House, 
Godaiming.  Some  interesting  Orchids  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way.  including  Laelia  monophylla,  Cattleya  Blesen- 
sis,  Odontoglossum  Krameri,  and  Dendrobium 
mutabile.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Condor  and  Raphael,  (gardener  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day),  Hazelwood,  King’s  Langley,  Kent,  for  a  small 
group  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  well 
grown.  Two  Epidendrums  and  a  Stanhopea,  were 
shown  by  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  (gardener  Mr. 
Geo.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill.  A  fine 
variety  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  named  Smeeana 
and  a  Stanhopea  was  shown  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Wallington.  Laelia  elegans  dulcotense 
was  shown  by  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

A  very  extensive  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  including  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums, 
Sunflowers,  Heleniums,  bhloxes.  Antirrhinums, 
Lupinus  nutkaensis  aurea,  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
and  others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  large  and  showy 
group  of  Gladioli, well  grown, and  furnished  with  large 
flowers,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset.  They  also  had  Gaillardias, 
and  various  hardy  plants,  including  a  fine  stand  of 
hybrid  Gladioli,  of  the  Lemoinei,  Saundersi,  and 
Kelwayi  strains.  The  latter  were  notable  for  their 
dark  colours.  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A  collection  of 
Dahlias,  Cactus,  pompon,  single,  and  show  races,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  fine  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs  and  Sweet  Peas 
( Silver  Floral  Medal) .  A  group  of  tuberous  Begonias 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
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Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  All  were  single,  and  had 
large  circular  flowers  of  varied  and  beautiful 
colours.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  A  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  Carnations  and  yellow  ground  Picotees,  was 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham.  A  group 
of  well-grown  Cockscombs  in  various  colours,another 
of  Antirrhinums  in  great  variety,  and  several 
annuals  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  A  collection  of  Phloxes, 
some  Roses,  and  Clematis  Madame  Edward 
Andre,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son.  A  group  of  scented-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  including  a  good  number  of  the  old 
Cape  species  was  exhibited  by  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  F.  Dranfield),  Bul- 
wick  Gardens,  Wansfcrd  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 
A  small  collection  of  Coleus  in  pyramidal  specimens 
was  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden, 
showed  some  Hollyhocks.  Several  hybrid  Begonias 
and  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
who  also  had  some  specimens  of  Richardia 
Elliottiana  with  deep  golden  yellow  flowers. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  A  collection  of  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias,  as  well  as  of  French  Asters,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  Carnations  were  staged  by  A. 
Spurling,  Esq.,  Blackheath  Park.  Hedysarum 
multijugum.  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  plenissima,  some 
Godetias  and  others  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.  A  large  group  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
in  several  shades  of  colour,  was  exhibited  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes) 
Syon  House,  Brentford.  Better  plants  have  seldom 
if  ever,  been  seen.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal).  A 
large  and  well-grown  collection  of  Ferns  was 
staged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton.  Very  handsome  were  Adiantum, 
plumosum,  Pteris  molucana  in  a  basket,  Adiantum 
Hemsleyanum,Pteris  biauritaargentea  and  others.  He 
had  also  some  fine  Carnations.  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  A 
large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Carnations  in  many 
varieties  and  also  a  collection  of  the  new  single 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  A 
basket  of  flowers  of  M agnolia  Grandiflora  of  enormous 
size,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Panshanger, 
Hertford.  A  large  and  showy  collection  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  including  fine  bunches  of  Phloxes, 
Anemone  japonica  rosea,  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
Penstemons  and  others,  fronted  with  Gypsophila 
paniculata  was  set  up  by  Messrs.}.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  A  large  and  very  varied 
collection  of  57  varieties  of  Crotons  was  shown  by 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  McLeod),  Dover 
House,  Roehampton.  They  were  clean,  well 
grown,  and  interspersed  with  Adiantums  and  Cala- 
diums.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  A  group  of 
hardy  Crinums  was  set  up  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.)  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  H.  Walters,  Eastwell  Park, 
Ashford,  for  a  group  of  Gloxinias.  A  large  group 
of  Cannas,  with  green,  glaucous,  and  bronzy  foliage, 
and  very  varied  flowers,  was  brought  up  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  for  a  collection  of  fruit 
including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries, 
Cherries,  Raspberry  Superlative,  and  Alpine  des 
Quatre  Saisons  Red  Strawberry.  Some  fine 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apples  were  shown  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  A  Silver  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  for  a  good-sized  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  some  of  which  were  very  highly  coloured, 
particularly  Lady  Sudeley  and  Bietigheimer  Red 
Apples.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Fitt,  for  twelve  Pineapples.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Lord  Foley  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  for  a  collection  of 
fruit  including  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  &c.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  exhibited  Jones’s 
Improved  Perfection  Tomato.  A  fine  exhibit  of 
Tomato  Frogmore  Selected  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
The  variety  was  certificated  on  the  24th  of 


April  last  as  a  useful  early  forcing  Tomato.  It  is 
a  heavy  cropping  sort  with  a  good  constitution  and 
dwarf  habit,  producing  large  clusters  of  fruit.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  J.  Fulford, 
Esq.,  Bickley  Hall,  for  a  basket  of  Strawberry 
Laxton’s  Noble.  Some  Apples  and  Plums  were 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Holden,  Rhyl,  N.  Wales. 
Tomato  The  King  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley;  and  Tomato  The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  who  also  had  Veitch’s  Climbing  French 
Bean.  Sutton’s  Dessert  and  Sutton's  Golden 
Nugget  Tomatos,  which  have  been  tested  at 
Chiswick  and  awarded  XXX,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son,  Reading. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  —  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Methven,  presiding.  Mr. 
Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  and  Mr.  James 
Moffat  were  elected  Vice-presidents.  Six  Councillors 
were  elected  in  room  of  those  retiring  by  rotation. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Moffat  was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Mackenzie,  W.  S.,  Auditor.  Mr.  Alexander 
Milne,  submitted  the  report  of  the  judges  on  the 
essay  competition,  awarding  medals  as  follows: — Class 
I. — "  On  transporting  timber,"  No.  2  silver  medal — 
Mr.  George  Cadell,  Langley,  Surbiton.  "  On  the 
Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court,  1893,"  bronze 
medal — Mr.  G.  Cadell.  "  On  larch  canker,"  No.  2 
silver  medal — Mr.  R.  W.  Milne,  Stanwix,  Carlisle. 
“  On  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  growing  a  con- 
tinouscropof  timber  in  woods  orplantations,"  No.  2 
silver  medal — Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Bowood,  Caine. 
"  On  the  Chermes  Larici,"  No.  2  silver  medal — Mr.  F. 
Berry,  Culquoich,  Aberdeenshire.  "  On  the  thinning 
of  woods,”  No.  2  silver  medal— Mr.  A.  Mitchell, 
Dunraven  Castle,  Glamorganshire.  "  On  pruning 
avenue,  park,  and  forest  woods,  and  renovating  old 
trees,"  No.  2  silver  medal — Mr.  A.  Mitchell.  “  On 
coppice  wood,”  No.  2  silver  medal — Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Romsey,  Hants.  “  On  preserving  of  timber  for 
estate  purposes,"  No.  i  silver  medal — Mr.  D.  F. 
Mackenzie,  factor,  Mortonhall.  Class  11. — "  On  the 
management  of  oak  coppice,” — Mr.  A.  Campbell, 
Scone.  ”  On  the  best  methods  of  forming  and  main¬ 
taining  fences,”  No.  2  silver  medal — Mr.  J.  Rodger, 
Scone.  “  On  preserving  timber  for  estate  purposes,” 
bronze  medal — Mr.  W.  Forgau,  New  Scone.  The 
members  afterwards  left  on  their  annual  excursion, 
the  district  visited  this  year  being  Badenoch  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Spey. 

- ■■■ 

WHAT  TO  DO  IH  THE  GARDEN, 


Pandanus  Veitchi. — A  stock  of  moderate-sized 
plants  of  this  useful,  decorative  subject  are  always 
in  request,  and  the  cultivator  should  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  Those  suckers  which  arise  near  ihe  base  of 
old  plants  generally  give  the  best  results,  because 
they  are  smaller  than  those  produced  higher  up,  and, 
growing  slowly,  last  a  long  time  in  a  useful  size. 
The  best  variegated  ones  should  be  selected  and 
grown  on  in  rather  poor  soil,  without  any  feeding 
other  than  clear  water. 

Alocasias. — Plants  of  several  crowns,  and  which 
are  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  a  place  may  be 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  rooted  crowns  placed 
separately  in  pots,  in  which  they  will  get  established 
before  winter.  The  smallest  crowns  will  prove 
serviceable  for  table  decoration  when  they  have 
formed  a  few  small  but  well-coloured  leaves. 

Epiphyllums. — The  various  varieties  of  E.  trun- 
catum  and  E.  Russellianum  Gaertneri  should  by  this 
time  have  made  a  good  growth.  They  will,  therefore, 
derive  considerable  advantage  by  being  placed  in  a 
cooler,  airy,  house  where  their  stems  will  get  ripened, 
and  their  flower  buds  plumped  up  for  next  year’s 
work. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — Where  the 
growth  has  been  completed  and  the  flower  buds 
beginning  to  show,  repotting  may  now  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Large  shifts  are  unnecessary,  besides 
which  they  promote  a  rampant  growth  that  is 
altogether  undesirable.  If  a  good  collection  of  them 
is  kept  in  an  intermediate  house,  some  or  other  of 
them  will  be  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

Calceolarias. — Prick  off  the  earlier  sown  plants 
into  pans  or  boxes,  and  keep  them  in  a  frame  facing 
the  north,  and  well  ventilated,  after  they  become 


established.  See  that  slugs  are  not  allowed  to  play 
havoc  with  them.  Seeds  may  still  be  sown  for  a 
late  batch. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  raised  batch  should 
now  be  ready  for  shifting  into  their  flowering  pots. 
Later  ones  must  be  repotted  into  larger  sizes  before 
they  become  root  bound.  A  frame  with  a  northern 
aspect  will  still  be  the  best  place  for  them.  Fumi¬ 
gate  on  the  first  appearance  of  Green  Fly. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Batches  from  seed  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  April  should  now  be  ready  to 
put  into  48  size  pots.  Late  batches  still  in  the  seed 
pans,  should  be  pricked  off  at  once,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  to  damp  off  during  the  showery  weather 
which  we  have  been  having  for  some  time  past. 
Pot  off  all  cuttings  of  late  struck  double  varieties,  and 
repot  those  that  were  rooted  early  before  they  become 
pot  bound. 

Peaches. — The  trees  in  all  houses  from  which 
the  fruits  have  been  gathered  should  be  well  syringed 
twice  a  day.  The  roots  should  also  be  kept  in 
healthy  action  by  watering  the  borders  every  time 
they  get  fairly  dry.  Manure  water  should  be 
applied  to  trees  in  late  houses.  Here  also  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  tying  down  the  shoots  and 
stopping  gross  growths.  Elevate  all  fruits  to 
the  light,  so  that  they  may  assume  the  best  colour  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

Cucumbers  for  winter. — If  convenience  will 
admit  of  it,  an  early  batch  of  Cucumbers  should  be 
planted  at  once,  and  a  second  one  about  the  beginning 
of  Septem’oer.  Then  whether  the  autumn  be  genial 
or  otherwise  a  crop  will  be  almost  secured  for  the 
months  of  winter  namely,  November,  December  and 
January.  If  the  crop  of  the  earliest  batch  is  coming 
on  too  rapidly,  the  young  fruits  may  be  removed,  there¬ 
by  relieving  the  plants  of  the  strain,  and  reserving 
their  energies  for  a  later  period. 

- -J- - 

QUGsnons  add  AnsmeRS 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  F.  R.:  i,  Symphytum 
tuberosum  apparently,  but  the  specimen  is  hardly 
sufficient;  2,  Reseda  glauca;  3,  Potentilla  nepa- 
lensis ;  4,  Sisyrinchium  striatum,  not  S.  grandi- 
fiorum.  A.  M.:  i,  Pinus  excelsa  ;  2,  Pinus  Strobus  ; 
3,  Spiraea  salicifolia  ;  4,  Spiraea  Lindleyana.  S.  G.: 

1.  Sedum  rupestre  ;  2,  Rubus  laciniatus  ;  3,  Veronica 

parviflora  angustifolia  ;  4,  Nepeta  macrantha  ;  5, 
Lysimachia  punctata.  W.  Langholm:  i.  Convol¬ 
vulus  mauritanicus ;  2,  Campanula  carpatica;  3, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  flore  pleno.  H.  Woodgate :  i, 
Oxalis  floribunda;  2,  Asparagus  scandens ;  3, 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles ;  4,  Rudbeckia  pin- 
nata ;  5,  Melissa  officinalis;  6,  Pteris  quadriaurita 
argyrea ;  7,  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata ;  8, 

Santolina  Chamaecyparissus  incana.  C. :  Spiraea 
canescens.  G.  G. :  i,  Adiantum  cuneatum  Pacotti ; 

2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  Fabianum  ;  3,  Blechnum 

braziliense  ;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps ;  5, 
Pteris  cretica  cristata ;  6,  Adiantum  concinnum 

Flemingi ;  7,  Adiantum  excisum.  A.  A.  :  Centran- 
thus  ruber.  826  :  Lilium  chalcedonicum  with  more 
numerous  spots  than  usual.  The  yellow-flowered 
plant  is  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

Calanthes. — H.  Thomas  :  You  do  not  say  whether 
the  temperature  you  require  is  for  the  growing  or 
resting  period  of  Calanthes.  At  present  or  till  growth 
is  fairly  completed  they  should  have  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°,  but  when  the  days  are  getting  short  and 
the  light  poor,  the  night  temperature  should  be 
reduced  to  60?  until  growth  is  commenced  again  in 
spring. 

Vandas  spotted. — H.  Thomas ;  The  spot  of 
Orchids  is  not  caused  by  insects.  It  is  the  effect  of 
wrong  treatment  of  some  kind,  not  necessarily 
recent,  in  fact  the  evil  may  have  arisen  from  a  cause 
that  existed  many  weeks  ago.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  still  exist.  Sour  soil,  rotting  moss,  decaying 
wood  or  other  materials  may  be  destroying  the  roots. 
You  should  examine  the  material  and  the  roots  to 
ascertain  their  condition.  In  case  any  of  these  are 
had  you  cannot  too  soon  turn  out  the  roots ;  all  dead 
and  decaying  ones  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  rest 
washed  in  warm  water  to  free  them  from  all  inert 
material.  After  that  prepare  some  clean  pots  or 
baskets,  putting  in  clean  drainage,  and  repot  or 
basket  the  plants  in  fresh  and  sound  material.  If 
the  other  treatment  is  good  the  plaB4s  will _  renew 
themselves,  and  grow  out  of  the  spotted  condition. 

PoLYSTicHUM  DiscRETUM. — W.  S. If  you  have 
really  got  the  Ferns  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
P.  discretum  and  P.  proliferum,  they  must  be  rather 
uncommon  species,  for  they  seldom  get  into  garden¬ 
ing  books.  They  are,  however,  repeated  in  Johnson  s 
Gardeners’  Dictionary,  in  the  new  edition  for  1893, 
which  has  heen  revised  and  brought  down  to  date. 
It  has  recently  been  completed  in  eight  parts  at  is. 
each,  and  would  certainly  be  more  reliable  generally 
than’the  edition  of  1857.  The  reason  why  we  asked 
you  for  specimens,  was,  because  there  are  so  many 
Ferns  in  cultivation  under  wrong  names,  and  some¬ 
times  only  under  part  of  their  full  names. 
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Temperature  for  Dendrobiums. — H.  Thomas-. 
The  species  which  you  mention  may  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  as  the  lowest  night 
figure.  While  they  are  under  those  conditions 
they  must  be  kept  dry  overhead  and  fairly  dry  at 
the  root.  As  the  flowering  period  comes  round  you 
would  naturally  raise  the  temperature  to  60  degs.  by 
night  with  a  rise  by  day.  giving  the  plants  more 
water  to  sustain  the  flowers.  When  they  commence 
to  make  their  new  growth  a  higher  temperature 
would  be  necessary.  Whether  resting  or  growing 
they  should  always  be  fully  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight. 

CoMMU.NiCATioxs  Received. — W.  H.  E.— J.  B. — 
W.  W  — J.  C.  &  Co.— J.  L.—P.— Cossack.— E.  D. 
W.— X. 

- -*« - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  North  Main  Street  Nursery, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A, — Trees  and  Plants. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate, 
N. — Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C. — Bulb  Catalogue  for  1894. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Dutch  and  other  Flowering 
Bulbs. 

ViLMORiN,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4.  Qual  de  la 
Magisserie,  Paris. — Bulbs.  Seeds,  and  Straw¬ 
berries. 

W.  Whiteley,  Hillingdon  Heath,  Uxbridge. — ■ 
Trade  offer  of  Trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

- 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  14?/;,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  enquiry 
for  Trifolium  incarnatum.  Mustard  and  new  Rape 
seed  at  low  prices  now  current.  Ryegrasses 
neglected. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


August  15th,  1894. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d 

Apples . per  bushel  3  0 

Cherries,  per  hit.  sieve  0  o 
BlkCurrants,hlf.sieve3  0 
Red  „  „  I  6 

Grapes,  per  lb .  i  0 

Melons  . each  i  0 


s.  d, 

5  0 
o  0 
3  6 
2  o 

2  o 

3  o 


s,  d. 

Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

per  doz.  2  o 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael’s,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  0 


s.  (?• 

8  0 

6  0 
0  o 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


I.  d,  t.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  10  00 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1626 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots,  new,  per  bch.  i  6 
Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


>.  d.  s,  d. 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  20  40 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  20  30 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 
Onions. .....per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  00  00 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
I.  d,  s.  d. 


Aspidistra,  per  doz  18  0  42  o 
— specimenplants,each5  o  15  0 
Balsums,  per  doz.  30  60 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  30  60 

Cockscombs,  per  doz.  26  40 
Companula,  per  doz.  60  go 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  30  80 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  8  0  | 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60  0  j 


J.  d.  I  d. 

Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  30  60 
Hydrangea.. .per  doz.  g  0  18  0 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  30  60 

Lobelia  . per  doz.  30  40 

Marguerites,  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz  30  60 
Nasturtiuns.per  doz.  16  40 
Palms  in  variety, each  2  6  lo  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63  o 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  6  o  go 

— scarlet . per  doz. ..3  0  60 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  40  60 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  30 
Asters,French,perbch.o  610 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 
Carnations. ..per  doz.  06  10 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  06  10 
,,  doz.  buuch*s  40  60 
Cornflower,  doz.bchs.  10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  10  20 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.  bchs.  10  20 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Gypsophilta,doz.bchs.2  030 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  10  30 
Lilium  Lancefolium 

doz.  bims.  10  16 


I.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhalrFem,i2bs.3  060 
j  Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  40 
I  Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

I  per  bloom,  from  03  10 
(  Pelargoniums  12  sps.  04  e  6 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  20  40 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  06  16 
Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  20  60 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  30  go 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

[  —  Red . doz.  blms.  06  10 

I  —  Saffrano...per  doz.  to  16 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  I  030 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  06 


oojN  TiEinsrTs. 


page 


Antirrhinums,  select  . 8o3 

British  Fernery,  a  . 804 

Carnations  in  Towns . 799 

Carnation  Mrs.  Fisher  . 808 

Chrysanthemum,  an  early  808 

Country  Walk,  a . 804 

Dictamnus  frasinella . 808 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  . 808 

Ferns,  Australian . 804 

Forestry  in  Britain . 806 

Forest  trees  of  Nicaragua.. .801 

Forget-me-not,  the  . 805 

Gardeners’  Calendar . 809 

Hardy  Plants  in  Flower  ...801 

Hoya  and  Stephanotis . 801 

Leicester  Flower  Show . 806 

Liquid  Manure . 806 

Manchester  Botanical 
Gardens  . 807 
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Medland,  the  late  Mr.  G.  ...801 
National  AmateurGardeners’ 


Association . 8co 

Oddfellows’  Flower  Show  800 
Orchid  Growers’  Calendar  803 
Overcrowding  in  Gardens. ..799 

Royal  Botanic  Society  . 804 

Salpiglossis,  a  fine  strain  of  808 

Science  Gleanings  . 803 

Scottish  Arboricultural 

Society . 809 

Scottish  Horticultural 

Association . 800 

Societies . 808 

Species,  the  origin  of . 803 

Taunton  Flower  Show  . 802 
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FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1S94. 

August. 

22.— Kingstvood,  S.  George,  andW.  Gloucester  Show 
22,  23. — Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 

28,  29 — Brighton  Flower  Show. 

29.  — Nailsea  Flower  Show. 

29,  30. — Bute  National  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show 
at  Rothesay. 

September. 

7,  8. — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
II,  25.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  — Woodstock  Show. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

Show. 

October. 

9,23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 

2,  3. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
2,  3. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6, 7. — -Leeds  Paxton  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.  8. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.  — Buddleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show 

16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — -Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester. 

December. 

4,  5,  6. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


6^^DE]^I]^6  B00Kg. 

TEB  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOCUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 
1,000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  iji. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead. 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING)  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  -ffi. 

TEE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  jd. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  IS.;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

VINES  k  VINE  CULTURE.  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  ^d. 


THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE  BOOK- 

By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practi¬ 
cal  information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown  8 vo,  5  by  7 J).  Price 
2s.  6d.:  post  free,  2S.  gd. 

Any  of  these  books  oan  be  had  from  The  Publisher. 

“GARDENING  WORLD"  OfRoe,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT  INSTITUTION.— Secretary,GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Royal  gardeners’  orphan 

FUND. — Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  Roya* 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 

T  TNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

LJ  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  g,  Martindale  Road,  Balbam,  S  W, 
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JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


BULB  CATALOGUE  FOB  1894 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers  ;  anyone  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate  Copy 
will  immediately  he  forwarded.  Post  Free,  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.VI^. 


Having  purchased  the  entire  stocks  of 

MR.  C.  KAY’S 

NEW  PANSIES  FOR  1895, 

I  am  now  prepared  to  ofifer  cuttings  at  the  following 
low  rates : 

6  pairs,  including  MISS  STIRLING  &  B.DOULTON,for  los. 

12  I,  ,,  yt  It  ,,  ,,  ,,  l8S. 

l8  M  1.  >1  ..  272. 

24  1.  1.  >•  It  It  ,t  t.  34S. 

Miss  Stirling  and  B.  Doulton  are  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
Fancy  Pansies  yet  offered.  The  blooms  are  over  3^  inches 
across,  and  perfect  in  every  way  for  competition.  Five 
special  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  these  varieties  for  the 
best  Fancy  Pansy  and  best  new  Fancy  Pansy  in  the  show, 
including  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  Silver  Medal, 
Glasgow,  ’93;  Jubilee  Medal,  Edinburgh,  ’94;  First  Prize, 
Edinburgh,  ’93  ;  Silver  Medal,  Glasgow,  '94 ;  all  given  for  best 
new  Pansies,  have  been  won  by  the  above  lot.  These  were 
also  the  leading  varieties  shown  in  my  Gold  Medal  Collec¬ 
tions  at  London  and  Wolverhampton.  Wherever  exhibited 
they  have  carried  the  highest  honours. 

12  prs.  of  1894  var. and  Miss  Sterling  and  B. Doulton  for 
6  prs.  of  1894  var.,  6  pairs  1893,  and  i  cutting  of  each 

of  the  above  two  var.,  for . 

12  prs.  Fancies  and  Jessie  Travis  (Kay’s  new  var.) 

12  prs.  Fancies,  including  3  prs.  1894  var. 

PANSX£:S. 

12  prs.  1894  var.  and  7  prs.  1895  var.  . 

6  prs.  1894,  6  prs.  1893,  and  2  prs.  1895  var . 

12  prs.,  including  4  prs.  1894  var . 

Yxor^As. 

6  prs.  1895  var.  and  7  prs.  1894  var.  . 

13  prs.  1894  var.,  the  best  . 

13  prs.  including  3  prs.  1894  var . 

13  prs.  Rayless,  including  6  new  var . 

My  Collection  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  London 
Show;  Gold  Medal  at  the  International  Show,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  Silver  Medal,  Glasgow.  The  only  times  I  have 
exhibited  this  season. 

New  Autumn  List  Now  Ready ^  free  on  application. 


S.  I>YE, 

CATTERALL,  CARSTANC,  LANC. 

The  Late  MR.  DODWELL’S 

GRAND  CARNATIONS. 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

All  Classes,  10/6  per  dozen. 

List  ot  Specialties  can  be  obtained  of— 

Mr.  A.  MEDHURST, 

Thr  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 


GRAND  NEW  ZONALS,  1894. 

"  ■  ~  ”■  Miller’s,  and 


my 


Selected  from  Pearson’s,  Cannell’s, 
own  sets. 

Cuttings 

New  Zonals,  1893.  Cuttings.. 

Very  fine  previous  introduction 

Free,  Cash  with  Order. 

H.  «j.  joNrE:s, 

Ryecpoft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 


6s.  per  doz. 
3S. 

2S. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

Narcissi,  Lillies, 
Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, 

Soil  las, 

Irises 

&c. 


Dicksons 


0 


BEST 

QUALITIES 
AT  LOWEST 
RATES. 


}i 


Deliveeed  Free  by 
Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  Hi 

Post  Free  on  application. 


Bulb  Growers 
&  Importers 


Chester 


7s.  6d. 

5S.  od. 
3s.  6d. 
3S.  od. 


6s.  od. 

5S.  6d. 
3S.  6d. 

6s.  od. 
4  s.  od. 
2S.  6d. 
5s.  od. 


For  Index  to  Contents  see  page  822. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon, 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  27th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society; 
Meeting  ot  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  Sc  Morris’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  August  28th, — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Brighton  Flower  Shower  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  August  29th, — Bute  National  Rose  Show  at 
Rothesay  (2  days). 

Nailsea  blower  Show. 

Thursday,  August  30th.— Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Friday,  August  31st.— Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  ist. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 


ft|4  ijluTlll. 

Edited  by  BRIAN  WYNNE,  F.R.H.S. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2sth,  1894. 


Plague  of  Caterpillars. — For  some 
years  past  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland  have  been  suffering  from  a  plague 
of  field  mice  or  voles,  which  destroyed  the 
grass  and  sheep  pastures  over  wide  areas. 
Owls  discovered  this  happy  hunting 
ground,  and  coming  from  various  quarters 
settled  in  the  infested  districts  and  reared 
a  large  number  of  young,  thus  effectually 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  mice.  This 
year  the  same  districts  have  been  infested 
with  a  plague  of  caterpillars  which  have 
damaged  and  destroyed  the  pastures  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  voles,  and 
the  graziers  look  back  almost  with  affection 
to  the  more  merciful  plague  of  mice.  The 
caterpillars  are  the  larvae  of  Charaeas 
graminis,  a  moth  with  an  abnormal  weak¬ 
ness  for  grass.  From  time  to  time  for 
generations  past  this  insect  has  proved  a 
perfect  plague  to  the  pastures  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in 
northern  countries.  In  Britain  the  ravages 
have  been  most  severe  in  Scotland. 

As  long  ago  as  1740,  the  caterpillars 
multiplied  to  such  a  prodigious  extent  in 
Sweden  that  the  pastures  became  white 
and  as  parched  in  appearance  as  if  fire  had 
scorched  up  the  grass.  This  plague  was 
continued  in  1741  and  1742,  after  which 
there  came  a  cessation  in  their  ravages  for 
six  years,  that  is,  till  1748,  and  this  was 
continued  in  the  following  year.  The 
moth  does  not  seem  to  have  got  into  such 
bad  repute  in  England,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
comparatively  scarce.  In  the  Tweedale 
district  of  Scotland  the  upland  sheep 


pastures  were  terribly  ravaged  by  cater¬ 
pillars  in  1759.  Fatches  of  a  mile  square 
were  infested  by  them  and  the  grass  con¬ 
sumed  to  the  very  roots.  A  similar  plague 
ravaged  the  sam.e  district  in  1802,  and  the 
mischief  in  both  cases  was  doubtless  due 
to  Charaeas  graminis.  In  1835  several 
districts  of  Bohemia  were  infested  with  the 
same  creature,  when  Prince  Clary  employed 
about  200  men  to  collect  the  caterpillars, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  labours  it  was 
computed  that  four-and-a-half  millions 
(4,500,000)  of  the  larvae  were  gathered,  for 
they  filled  twenty-three  bushels.  In  1884 
Miss  Ormerod  states  that  the  caterpillars 
of  this  same  insect  ravaged  an  area  of 
about  ten  miles  in  extent  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Glamorganshire,  so  that  it  is 
evident  the  insect  prefers  upland  pastures. 
Again  in  1885  she  mentions  that  the  cater¬ 
pillars  spread  over  an  area  of  thirty-five 
square  miles  in  Selkirkshire. 

The  common  cockchafer  is  widely  spread 
over  this  country,  and  while  there  are  many 
years  during  which  we  hear  little  of  it,  at 
other  times  there  are  bad  records  against  it 
for  something  or  other.  The  beetle  remains 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  larval  con¬ 
dition,  during  which  it  is  committing 
ravages  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  numbers,  to  grass  pastures, 
meadows,  lawns,  or  to  the  roots  of  the 
Scotch  Fir,  forest  trees  generally,  Roses 
and  various  other  nursery  stock  and 
garden  subjects.  In  meadows  it  some¬ 
times  destroys  the  grass  by  the  acre,  the 
roots  of  which  are  all  cut  a  little  way  below 
the  surface,  so  that  the  turf  can  be  rolled 
up  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  a  turfing  iron. 
This  work  of  destruction  is  doubtless  often 
carried  on  by  other  allied  beetles,  separately 
or  in  conjunction.  More  nearly  allied  to 
Charaeas  graminis,  above  mentioned,  are 
two  other  moths  which  are  destructive  to 
grass,  including  corn  and  other  low  plants. 
These  are  the  common  dart  moth  (Agrotis 
segetum)  and  the  heart  and  dart  moth  (A. 
exclamationis).  The  caterpillars  of  these 
moths  are  much  dreaded  by  northern 
farmers  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
young  and  briarding  corn  which  has  often 
to  be  sown  a  second  time.  The  grubs  are 
known  as  the  Tory  worm. 

Collecting  the  caterpillars  by  hand,  as 
above  mentioned,  is  a  sure  but  tedious 
process  for  checking  the  ravages  of 
Charaeas  graminis.  A  more  effective 
remedy  is  a  succession  of  cold  and  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  which  wets  the  food  of  the 
grubs,  for  this  sudden  change  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grass  causes  violent  purging, 
and  the  creatures  are  quickly  reduced  to 
an  empty  skin.  This  will  account  for  their 
sudden  disappearance  for  years ;  and 
probably  the  recent  rains  will  bring  about 
this  desirable  result  in  Scotland.  As  far  as 
the  cockchafers  and  the  other  grubs  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  is  nothing  more  effective  than 
the  encouragement  of  rooks  and  starlings 
in  the  affected  districts,  and  which  destroy 
the  grubs  in  large  numbers. 

- -i- - 

Mr.  J.  Jefferson,  who  for  over  forty  years,  was 
gardener  to  J.  Garside,  Esq.,  at  Carlton  House, 
Worksop,  has  recently  passed  away  to  the  deep 
regret  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  very 
successful  exhibitor  of  fruit  at  the  leading  exhibi¬ 
tions  for  some  years,  and  a  most  estimable  man. 

Mr.  George  Woodgate,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
gardener  at  Coombe  Warren,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey, 
has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bart.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  leaves 
the  district  to  the  great  regret  of  all  his  gardening 
friends.  Mr.  Woodgate,  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Jackson,  about  eight  years  ago,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  success  during  his  term  of  office, 
thanks  in  the  main  to  his  energy  and  personal 
influence. 
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Presentation  to  a  Gardener. — Mr.  George  Holden, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Izod,  The  Lammas,  Esher,  Surrey, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Esher  Cottage  Garden  Society, 
has  recently  been  presented  by  his  employer  with  a 
handsome  silver  drinking  cup,  in  appreciation  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  employer  and  of  the 
Society,  in  which  Dr.  Izod  takes  such  a  w’arm  interest. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Russell,  who  for  over  ten  years,  was 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Baring,  at  Banstead 
Wood,  Surrey,  has  been  engaged  as-  Superintendent 
of  West  Ham  Park. 

Mr.  N.  Sinclair,  late  gardener  at  Park  Hall, 
Oswestry,  has  been  engaged  as  gardener  to  the 
Fight  Hon.  Sir  F.  Peel,  at  Hampton  Manor,  Hamp- 
ton-in-Arden. 

Mr.  James  Hughes,  Foreman  at  Glassingae,  Dum- 
blane,  N.B.,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Barlas  as  gardener 
there. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  meeting  of 
the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James’  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  August  28th.  Special  prizes  will  be  offered 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  for  Gladioli,  and  at  3  p.m.  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Gardeners 
and  their  Employers.” 

Death  from  the  Sting  of  a  Wasp.— At  the  St.  Pan- 
cras  Coroner’s  Court  on  the  i4St  inst..  Dr.  G. 
Danford  Thomas,  held  an  inquest  with  reference  to 
the  death  of  Thomas  Clark,  aged  forty-six  years,  a 
packer,  lately  residing  at  187,  Prince  of  Wales  Road, 
Harriett  Clark,  the  widow,  stated  that  on  Bank  Holi¬ 
day  her  husband  was  in  Wembley  Park,  when  he 
w’as  stung  by  a  wasp  on  the  side  of  his  upper  lip. 
When  he  came  home  his  lip  was  slightly  swollen, 
but  on  the  following  day  the  swelling  was  worse, 
On  Wednesday  he  complained  of  his  throat,  and  be¬ 
came  so  ill  that  he  had  to  return  from  work.  He 
was  seized  with  spasms,  and  was  unable  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  witness  eventually  seut  for  Dr.  Long. 
Dr.  Long  stated  that  death  was  due  to  tetanus, 
clearly  the  result  of  the  bite  of  an  insect.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  death  by  misadventure. 

«I-  - 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN 
FLOWER. 

Malva  Alcea. — The  stems  of  this  good  but  much 
neglected  border  plant  vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  are  more  often 
near  the  lower  height  mentioned.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  rosy  pink  with  a  wide  notch  or  sinus  at  the 
apex.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Europe,  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  and  flowers  freely  every 
year,  being  in  fact  quite  showy.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  seeds,  division  or  cutting. 

Helen'ium  autumxale  pumilum. — The  dwarf 
variety  has  much  larger  heads  than  the  type  even 
although  it  only  grows  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high.  It  is 
comparatively  late  in  coming  into  bloom  but  lasts  a 
long  time  in  perfection,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for 
cultivating  in  beds  upon  the  grass  where  it  is  now 
very  effective  in  gardens  where  so  grown.  The  heads 
are  deep  yellow  with  broad  rays.  The  plant  increases 
very  freely  so  that  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  working 
up  a  stock  of  it. 

Erodium  guttatum. — Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  rain  we  have  had,  this  dwarf  and  neat 
rock  plant  continues  to  flower  freely.  The  nerves 
of  the  flowers  are  pink,  and  there  is  a  small  black 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  two  upper  petals,  otherwise 
the  blossoms  are  pure  white.  The  leaves  are  twice 
divided,  forming  very  narrow  segments  of  a  light 
green.  The  plant  forms  a  neat  tuft  and  is  very 
pretty  when  in  bloom. 

Eryngium  planum. — This  often  passes  under  the 
name  of  E.  amethystiuum,  but  the  lower  leaves 
differ  considerably.  In  this  case  the  leaves  are 
oblong,  and  serrate  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  but  from 
the  middle  of  the  stem  upwards  they  become  more 
and  more  divided  with  spiny  teeth.  The  upper  part 
of  the  branches  and  the  bracts  are  pale  or  dark  steel 
blue,  but  the  flowers  are  several  shades  darker  and 
of  another  hue.  The  stems  usually  grow  about  s  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  are  altogether  stouter  and  more 
rigid  than  those  of  E.  amethystinum. 

Polygonum  sphaerostachyum. — Unlike  its  con¬ 
gener  P.  afflne,  better  known  as  P.  Brunonis,  this 
Himalayan  species  grows  very  slowly,  and  takes  com¬ 
paratively  a  long  time  to  form  a  large  patch.  The 
specific  name  would  mean  round-headed,  and  it  may 
be  applicable  to  the  plants  ia  a  state  of  nature,  but 


under  cultivation  the  heads  assume  an  elongated  or 
even  a  cylindrical  form,  and  consist  of  small,  rich 
purple-red  or  carmine  flowers  that  are  very  choice  in 
their  way.  The  erect  stems  are  12  in.  to  18  in.  highi 
and  become  slightly  branched,  each  shoot  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  bead  of  flowers.  The  plant  makes  a 
suitable  subject  for  the  rockery. 

CoRONiLLA  varia. — It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this 
plant  might  not  be  more  often  grown  in  collections 
than  it  is.  Most  of  the  Coronillas  have  yellow 
flowers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  well  known  C.  iberica, 
they  last  only  for  a  short  time  in  bloom.  On  the 
contrary,  C.  varia  continues  to  grov/  and  produce 
fresh  flowers  till  late  in  the  season.  The  standard  is 
rose,  but  the  wings  are  blush,  or  nearly  white,  and 
pretty.  The  plant  might  be  utilised  in  many  places 
for  planting  on  banks  and  left  to  fall  down  in  its  own 
graceful  way.  In  the  border  it  forms  a  globular 
bush. 

Phygelius  capensis. — When  this  old-fashioned 
plant  escapes  getting  greatly  crippled  during  the 
winter  months,  it  flowers  handsomely  in  August. 
Curiously  enough,  in  a  sheltered  position,  it  will 
escape  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter,  and  flower 
almost  as  certainly,  as  in  the  south.  The  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  evergreen,  hence  the  danger  from 
severe  frost  and  cutting  winds.  The  flower  stems 
vary  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  their 
tubular,  scarlet-red  flowers  on  short  horizontal 
branches.  In  some  districts,  this  fine  plant  is  greatly 
in  vogue  for  exhibition  in  stands  cf  herbaceous 
plants,  where  it  is  ver)'  telling  when  good  spikes  are 
showm.  Propagation  is  as  easy  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentstemou  by  cuttings,  and  the  root-stock  may  also 
be  divided. 

Anemone  japonica, — The  typical  form  of  the 
Japan  Anemone  is  dwarfer  and  flowers  earlier  than 
its  varieties.  The  sepals  are  also  much  more 
numerous,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty,  oblong- 
spathulate  and  bright  rosy  carmine.  In  the  centre 
is  the  cluster  of  golden-yellow  anthers.  Besides 
being  a  showy  border  plant,  this  may  be  planted  in 
beds  by  itself,  or  as  an  edging  to  Sunflowers, 
Rudbeckias,  or  shrubs  of  various  kinds  in  the  pleasure 
grounds. 

Helianthus  multiflorus. — This  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  autumn  flowers  on  account 
of  its  dwarf  habit  and  large  heads  of  golden  yellow 
blossom.  At  intervals  in  the  herbaceous  border  or 
in  the  front  lines  of  the  shrubbery  it  is  very  effective 
even  at  a  distance.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  work¬ 
ing  up  a  stock  of  it  by  division  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  stems  have  been  cut  down.  The  ground  should 
be  well  dug  or  trenched  and  manured  if  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  obtain  a  vigorous  growth. 

- - 

ESPALIER  FRUIT 

TREES. 

This  plan  of  growing  fruit  trees,  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  others  where  space  is  limited  and  every 
square  yard  of  ground  must  be  put  to  the  greatest 
use  it  possibly  can,  and  where  standard  trees, 
because  of  the  room  they  occupy  and  their  over¬ 
shadowing  other  things  are  well  nigh  inadmissible, 
and  certainly  undesirable.  The  same  objections 
hold  good  to  some  extent  to  the  planting  of  perennial 
and  bush  trees,  for  unless  they  are  restricted  to  very 
moderate  dimensions,  their  presence  in  the  vegetable 
garden  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  other  crops 
although  to  a  more  limited  extent  than  standard 
trees  are.  Of  course,  where  there  is  ample  space 
there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with,  and 
these  objections  have  not  the  same  force  as  they 
have  in  reference  to  the  planting  of  them  in  places 
where  there  is  little  room  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind. 
It  is  in  these  places  that  the  espalier  system  be¬ 
comes  of  especial  service,  for  under  it,  as  large  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  excellent  fruit  can  be 
grown  as  on  any  other,  and  when  the  trees  are 
planted  from  three  to  four  feet  from  the  paths,  it 
forms  a  border  which  can  be  utilised  for  the  growth 
of  Pinks,  Carnations  and  other  dwarf  growing 
things,  which  do  better  grown  by  themselves,  and  for 
herb  borders,  etc. 

Again,  the  view  of  the  vegetable  quarters  is  hidden 
better  by  Espaliers,  than  by  either  Pyramid’s  or  bush 
trees,  and  in  small  places  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  where  everything  should  be  kept  as  neat 
and  trim  as  possible,  and  there  are  times  when  some 
of  the  culinary  crops  have  a  more  or  less  untidy 
appearance,  which  is  unavoidable.  A  trellis  covered 


with  cordons,  may  accomplish  this  equally  well  at  a 
somewhat  greater  outlay  both  at  first  planting  and 
for  maintenance.  Those  svho  favour  that  system, 
urge  as  a  recommendation  the  facility  it  affords  for 
growing  a  large  variety  on  a  limited  space.  This  I 
readily  acknowledge,  but  is  this  rage  for  a  long  list 
of  names  a  wise  one.  I  think  not,  as  it  leads  to  the 
planting  of  sorts  which  prove  worthless  to  the  owner, 
a  serious  matter  considering  the  time  and  money 
wasted.  Losses  incurred  in  the  sowing  and  planting 
of  culinary  vegetables,  which  prove  to  be  of  inferior 
merit,  are  trivial  in  comparison,  because  it  is  often 
possible  to  remedy  them  the  same  season  and  to  a 
certainty  the  following  one,  because  soon  detected, 
but  an  error  in  the  selection  and  planting  of  fruit 
trees  may  pass  notice  for  several  years.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  far  better  to  be  content  with  a  few  select 
sorts  well  known  for  their  good  quality,  productive¬ 
ness  and  adaptability  to  the  locality. 

As  we  deem  the  multiplicity  of  varieties  a  mistake, 
why  plant  more  trees  to  cover  a  given  space  than  are 
really  necessary  when  the  object  aimed  at  can  be  as 
well  accomplished  by  another  method.  The 
ordinary  horizontal  trained  trees  wffiich  are  most 
frequently  used  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  having  repeatedly  found  that  the 
upper  tier  branches,  owing  to  the  fullest  flow  of  sap 
being  taken  up  by  them,  increase  in  growth  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  lower  ones,  so  that  in  time  they 
overshadow  them  till  they  ultimately  become  almost 
useless  for  fruit  bearing.  I  have  had  a  striking 
object  lesson  of  this  kind  before  me  for  some  time, 
in  which  some  trees  have  almost  lost  their  lower 
branches,  whilst  the  upper  ones  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  had  the  spurs  been  thinned  out  well  a 
few  years  back  wou'd  now  be  most  prolific  fruit 
bearers. 

I  have  seen  in  nurseries  trees  trained  with  two  main 
branches  horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  uprights 
taken  up  from  these,  and  it  is  this  system  which  I 
prefer,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  a  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  to  plant  double  cordons  and  train  them 
horizontally  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  each  way, 
training  the  points  upward,  and  making  them  form 
the  furthermost  uprights,  and  taking  other  uprights 
up  at  intervals  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  robustness  of  the  variety.  There 
are  some  which  would  require  the  larger  space  be¬ 
tween  the  uprights ;  the  smaller  distance  would  do 
for  the  majority.  I  would  take  up  the  other  uprights, 
beginning  at  the  extreme  ends,  filling  up  the  centre 
of  the  tree  last  of  all.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
the  sap  will  rush  upwards  from  the  nearest  point. 
A  better  balanced  tree  will  be  formed  by  directing 
the  flow  of  sap  to  the  farthest  points  of  the  trees, 
when  in  the  course  of  formation,  and  its  extremities 
will  from  the  first  be  in  advance  of  the  more  central 
portions.  This  may  be  a  slower  process  than  that 
usually  pursued,  but  better  and  more  permanently 
enduring  trees  will  be  produced. 

Another  advantage  which  trees,  grown  after  this 
system,  have  over  horizontally  trained  ones  is  that 
after  a  few  years  they  wall  become  nearly  self- 
supporting.  A  short  stump  to  bear  the  weight  at 
the  extremities  of  the  two  main  branches,  and  a 
slight  rod  fastened  along  at  the  top  of  the  uprights 
to  keep  them  in  position,  will,  after  a  few  years,  be 
quite  sufficient,  whereas  those  horizontally  trained, 
or  cordons,  will  require  well  supporting  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  and  the  overshadowing  incident  to  the 
growing  of  trees  on  the  horizontal  system  is 
avoided,  and  the  whole  of  the  tree  will  receive  a 
more  equal  proportion  of  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  The  fruit  will  also  be  better  distributed  and 
exposed,  and  the  pruning  and  requisite  attention  will 
be  far  more  easily  accomplished. — W.  B.  G. 

- - - 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

In  the  Plant  Houses. 

The  display  within  the  extensive  range  of  glasshouses 
was  worthy  of  the  display  inside.  The  ‘‘  Manley  ” 
house,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  is  at  all  times 
an  object  of  special  attraction  to  visitors,  because  the 
floral  scene  there  is  constantly  changing.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  one  mass  of  floral  beauty,  while  the 
air  is  laden  with  fragrance,  the  elements  consisting 
of  Japanese  Lilies,  auratum  and  speciosum  (album 
and  rubrum).  Hydrangea  paniculata.  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  grand  old 
Chimney  Bell  flower  (Campanula  pyramidalis),  blue 
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and  white,  which,  forty  years  ago,  was  to  be  seen  in 
every  collection.  We  commend  this  restoration  to 
their  true  position  of  the  good  old  plants.  Turning 
to  the  left,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  succulent  house, 
which  contains  a  very  distinct  type  of  vegetation, 
including  Yuccas,  Aloes,  Haworthias  Cactus,  etc. 
The  adjoining  house  is  filled  with  Cape  Heaths  and 
New  Holland  plants,  consisting  of  Boronias,  Acacias, 
Eriostemons,  Aphelexis,  Hedaromas,  &c.  Here  two 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  old,  but  too  rarely 
cultivated,  Witsenia  corymbosa  are  just  coming  into 
flower,  and  their  glorious  spikes  of  the  deepest 
cerulean  will  shortly  gladden  the  eyes  of  visitors. 
One  admirable  feature  of  this  grand  New  Hollander 
is  that  it  keeps  in  bloom  for  fully  three  months  at  a 
time.  The  front  stage  in  the  same  house  is  filled 
just  now  with  tuberous  Begonias  in  full  bloom.  A 
further  move  brings  us  into  the  beautiful  fernery, 
for  which  the  gardens  are  famed,  built  and  contrived 
so  as  to  give  visitors  a  perfect  idea  of  a  New 
Zealand  gully.  It  is,  we  believe,  admitted  by  all 
experts  who  have  seen  this  charming  fernery  that  it 
occupies  the  "pride  of  place.’’  Ascending  some 
steps  we  find  ourselves  in  the  lofty  Palm  house  and 
temperate  house  adjoining,  the  former  presenting  to 
the  beholder  the  picture  of  a  tropical  forest.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  noble  Seaforthias,  50  ft.  high,  majestic 
Kentias,  grotesque  Cycads,  graceful  Roupalas,  and 
Bamboos.  In  the  cooler  house  adjoining  are  fine 
examples  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria 
excelsa),  Dracaena  indivisa,  Camellias,  Oranges 
bearing  fruit  in  hundreds,  Clerodendrons,  some  new 
and  distinct  types  of  Japanese  Honeysuckle,Brugman- 
sias,  and  numbers  of  other  plants  of  rare  botanical 
interest.  The  next  house  contains  a  collection  of 
medicinal  and  economic  plants,  which,  from  their 
associations,  are  objects  of  popular  interest.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  Tea  and  Coffee  plants,  Cinnamon, 
Allspice,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Ginger,  balm  of  Gilead, 
Croton  oil.  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  Sycamore 
tree  of  Scripture,  Castor  oil.  Tobacco,  etc.  The 
last  house  in  this  range  contains  some  fine  specimens 
of  Pandanus,  Beaucarnias,  Chamaerops,  Arecas,  etc. 
Yet  another  move  brings  us  into  the  Orchid  house, 
containing  a  collection  of  these  interesting  plants, 
which  at  all  times  of  the  year  forms  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  gardens.  And  with  regard  to  one 
class  of  Orchid,  the  genus  Cypripedium,  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm  that  in  no  collection  in  this  country, 
either  public  or  private,  can  be  found  a  more  healthy 
lot  than  is  to  be  seen  at  Old  Trafford.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  we  noticed  in  bloom  some  good  examples 
of  the  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  and  a  little  later  this  will 
be  followed  by  a  fine  display  (judging  by  the  flower 
spikes)  of  the  autumn-flowering  Cattleya  labiata, 
Vandas,  Dendrobiums,  etc. 

The  Exhibition  House. 

The  exhibition  house  may  well  remind  the  visitor 
of  a  lofty  cathedral.  The  massive  pillars  are  clothed 
with  vegetation  of  Oriental  type  in  the  main,  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  for  many  years  past  the 
glorious  displays  at  the  Whitsuntide  exhibitions 
within  this  noble  structure,  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  magnificenc  "tout  ensemble’’ 
then  afforded. 

Descending  a  few  steps,  we  enter  the  grand  avenue, 
or  gallery  of  approach,  and  as  at  the  "Marriage 
Feast  ’’  the  good  wine  was  kept  till  the  last,  so  here. 
We  recommend  all  who  have  an  eye  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature  to  visit  this  place,  which  at  no  period 
within  our  recollection  has  presented  so  charming  an 
appearance  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  building 
is  340  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  that  favourite  old  creeper,  the 
Virginian,  and  surely  never  did  any  individual  plant 
contribute  so  much  to  the  total  beauty  of  a  scene. 
In  the  centre  of  this  huge  building  is  a  grand  floral 
trophy,  which  excites  the  warm  admiration  of  every 
visitor.  The  elements  are  of  the  simplest,  but  the 
whole  effect  is  most  striking. 

In  concluding  our  somewhat  rambling  article  we 
have  to  say — and  in  saying  it  we  happeu  to  speak 
that  which  we  know  and  testify  that  which  we  have 
seen,  both  in  this  and  other  countries — that  the 
Botanical  Gaidens,  at  Old  Trafford,  afford  abundant 
evidence,  in  almost  every  department,  of  high 
cultural  skill,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects.  For  the  last  six-and-thirty  years  the  name 
of  Bruce  Findlay  has  been  honourably  associated 
with  these  gardens.  Few  people  know,  and  it  is  not 
for  us  to  state  here,  the  hard  battle  he  has  had  to 
fight  on  behalf  of  horticulture  ;  but  we  sincerely 
trust  that  he  may  for  many  years  yet  continue  the 
good  work  so  long  carried  forward,  and  that  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Manchester  may  continue  to  be 
a  worthy  embodiment  of  one  of  our  most  honourable 
traditions. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 

The  following  Orchids  received  awards  according  to, 
merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  14th  inst.:  — 

Laelio-Cattleya  hybrida  broomfleldensis, 
Nov.  hyb.  bigen. 

This  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid  was  raised  from 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  chrysotoxa  crossed  with 
Laelia  praestans,  and  the  progeny  is  practically 
intermediate.  The  sepals  and  much  broader  petals 
are  of  a  soft  rose,  thus  contrasting  with  the  rich 
crimson-purple  lip.  First-class  Certificate.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Matthew  Wells,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Hinde),  Broomfield,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Cypripedium  tesseiatum  porphyreum, 
Nov.  hyb. 

The  seed  parent  in  this  case  was  C.  concolor,  and 
the  pollen  bearer  C.  barbatum.  The  upper  sepal  is 
roundly  elliptic  and  pale  rosy-purple  with  deeper 
veins,  while  the  central  area  is  tinted  with  brown, 
forming  a  broad  band.  The  petals  are  oblong,  rosy- 
purple,  and  slightly  netted.  The  deep  brownish- 
purple  lip  is  compressed  laterally,  shining,  with 
darker  netting  and  markings.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hy.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 
Cypripedium  Godefroyae  Cambridge  Lodge 
var.,  Nov.  vav. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  beautiful  Cypripedium  is 
roundish,  small,  and  heavily  netted  with  crimson  on 
a  white  ground.  The  obovate  petals  are  very  much 
larger,  and  the  broad  or  heavy  meshes  are  more 
broken.  The  lip  is  also  marbled  and  marked  with 
heavy,  deep  purple  lines.  Award  of  Merit.  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  leucochiium  aureum,  Nov.  var. 
The  typical  form  of  this  Slipperwort  has  a  pure 
white  lip.  In  this  case  the  lip  is  creamy-yellow  with 
a  few  minute  purple  spots  in  front  and  heavily 
spotted  upon  the  infolded  sides  of  the  claw.  The 
staminode  is  also  spotted.  The  upper  sepal  is 
moderate  in  size,  orbicular,  and  has  a  blackish 
crimson  blotch  with  heavy,  radiating  veins  from  it 
on  the  lower  half,  while  the  rest  is  creamy-yellow. 
The  petals  are  heavily  veined  with  a  shining, 
blackish  crimson  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground.  Award 
of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. 

Bletia  Watsoniana,  Nov.  sp. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Bletia  are  short  but  very 
broad  and  marked  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves. 
The  oblong,  concave  sepals  are  purple,  and  the 
broadly  ovate,  blunt  petals  are  a  shade  or  two 
darker.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  deep  purple  with  a 
ridge  extending  from  the  base  to  the  sinus  of  the 
bifid  terminal  lobe,  and  on  each  side  of  this  ridge 
are  yellow  and  white  markings.  The  column  also 
is  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Laelia  elegans  praestans  Ingram’s  var., 
Nov.  var. 

The  oblong  sepals  and  obovate-elliptic  petals  of  this 
variety  are  rosy  purple.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  pale 
dull  purple,  but  the  broad,  obreniform  lamina  is  of  a 
rich  crimson-purple,  and  finely  ridged  with  a  short 
broad  claw.  The  stems  grow  about  2  ft.  high. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bond),  Godaiming. 

Dendrobium  mutabile. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  moderate  in  size  and 
white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  a  soft  rose.  They  are 
borne  in  racemes  arising  from  slender  stems  6  in.  to 
12  in.  high,  and  are  rather  crowded  together  near 
the  top.  The  stems  are  leafy  with  elliptic-oblong 
leaves.  The  sepals  are  ovate,  the  petals  nearly 
round,  and  the  three-lobed  lip  has  three  ridges  near 
the  base.  Botanical  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Cattleya  Rex. 

Now  that  the  cultivation  of  this  Cattleya  is' becom¬ 
ing  better  understood,  good  specimens  of  it  are  to 
be  seen  in  various  collections  throughout  the 
country.  Visiting  Freelands,  Perth,  the  residence  of 

C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  recently,  I  noticed  three  plants  in 
5-in.  baskets,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  doing  remarkably  well.  On  each 
basket  I  counted  two  spikes,  with  four  individual 
flowers  to  the  spike.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  courteous  gar¬ 


dener,  informed  me  that  these  plants  flowered  with 
him  in  early  spring,  consequently,  where  cut  flowers 
are  much  in  demand,  this  is  a  desideratum. — 
J.  McNab. 

TiE  veeoablZ  umm. 


PotatOB. 

Owing  to  so  much  damp  weather,  the  tops  of  these 
in  low-lying  districts  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  of  a 
retentive  nature  have  now  died  off.  Where  such 
is  the  case  there  will  be  no  advantage  gained  by 
leaving  the  tubers  longer  in  the  ground,  they  should 
therefore  be  lifted  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
stored  away.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  tubers 
to  remain  on  the  surface  for  a  few  hours  before 
storing  them,  as  this  not  only  gets  rid  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture,  but  it  hardens  the  skins  and  so 
prevents  bruising.  When  the  large  ones  have  been 
picked  out,  those  most  useful  for  seed  should  be 
selected  and  spread  out  on  a  hard  path  where  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  weather  till  they  become 
quite  green.  If  turned  over  a  time  or  two  the  skins 
will  get  hard,  and  any  that  show  signs  of  decay 
may  be  picked  out  before  storing.  Tubers  prepared 
in  this  manner  do  not  start  into  growth  so  quickly 
as  those  stored  away  as  soon  as  lifted,  and  they 
make  stronger  shoots  when  they  do  start.  They 
must  not,  however,  be  put  in  a  close,  damp  place, 
but  spread  thinly  on  shelves  in  a  light,  airy  room, 
where  frost  only  is  excluded.  If  more  care  were 
taken  in  preparing  the  sets,  we  should  hear  less 
complaints  about  them  starting  irregularly,  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  give  satisfactory  crops. 

Winter  Salads. 

In  these  days  of  progress  the  gardener  must  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  even  in  small  places,  therefore 
if  he  would  be  to  the  fore  he  must  prepare  accord¬ 
ingly.  Chicory  and  Dandelion  will  now  need 
attention,  and  if  these  are  becoming  crowded  in  the 
rows,  they  should  be  thinned  to  a  greater  distance, 
for  the  stronger  the  roots  the  better  will  be  the 
return  when  the  plants  are  forced.  Should  any  be 
showing  signs  of  seed,  pull  them  up,  as  such  will 
be  useless  for  blanching. 

Endive. 

Those  planted  out  now  on  a  dry  warm  border  will 
give  a  supply  to  use  from  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  therefore  a  good  breadth  ought  to  be  put 
out  where  such  things  are  needed.  Some  of  the 
earlier  sowings  will  now  be  ready  for  blanching,  and 
this  should  be  done  with  care  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply,  no  more  being  prepared  at  one 
time  than  is  actually  needed  for  the  requirements 
of  the  establishment,  as  they  soon  become  spoiled 
after  blanching  is  complete. 

Radishes. 

These  should  now  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  to 
keep  up  a  supply  till  the  winter  varieties  are  ready 
for  use.  There  are  no  better  varieties  to  sow  at 
this  season  than  the  early  Olive  kinds  as  they 
turn  in  so  quickly.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  order  that  they  may  have  room  to  develop 
quickly. 

Weeds. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  these  usually  grow  apace, 
and  this  season  after  so  much  wet  weather  they  are 
more  troublesome  than  ever.  No  better  plan  could 
be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  them  before  they  go  to  seed 
than  to  pull  those  up  between  growing  crops  and 
then  dig  them  under  on  any  vacant  ground.  This 
saves  much  trouble  and  avoids  the  unsightly 
rubbish  heaps  so  often  found  in  out-of-the-way 
corners.  With  so  much  extra  work  just  now  any¬ 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  labour  ought  to 
be  considered  and  this  is  one  of  those  things  where 
tidyness  has  to  be  studied  that  ought  to  have 
attention.  Many  of  the  tall  growing  crops  cannot 
now  be  hoed,  still  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
free  from  all  weeds,  otherwise  they  would  become 
drawn  and  spoiled.  Not  only  this,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  seed,  this  becomes  scattered  over  the 
various  plots  by  the  wind,  causing  much  trouble  in 
the  future.  When  the  ground  is  dry  on  the  surface, 
run  the  hoe  through  all  young  crops,  as  this  will 
not  only  prevent  the  growth  of  any  useless  plants, 
but  will  sweeten  the  soil  and  therefore  promote  a 
healthy  root  action  in  those  plants  which  it  is 
intended  to  encourage. — Kitchen  Gardener. 
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FllORICUliTUt^E. 

The  Viola  Conference. 

That  the  recent  Viola  Conference  at  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  was  of  a  decidedly 
practical  character  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was 
true  the  attendance  of  those  interested  in  the  culture 
of  the  Viola  was  not  great,  but  it  was  representative 
in  that  it  brought  together  raisers  and  cultivators  of 
the  Viola  from  the  North,  the  Midlands,  and  the 
South,  men  who  were  quite  competent  to  deal  with 
the  various  matters  coming  before  the  conference, 
and  as  seedlings  were  invited,  it  was  a  happy 
thought  which  induced  Messrs.  Bobbie  &  Co.  to 
send  from  Rothesay  a  collection  of  some  one  hundred 
varieties  of  Violas  arranged  alphabetically  for 
reference,  as  it  supplied  standards  by  which  the 
new  varieties  presented  for  certificates  might  be 
tested,  and  a  goodly  number  of  these  came,  and  a 
good  proportion  of  them  were  of  a  character  claiming 
attention. 

The  flowers  staged,  a  committee  of  leading  growers 
was  formed,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
certificates  were  awarded  with  due  caution  and  not 
without  full  consideration  of  their  merits.  The 
“  Violaists,”  to  coin  a  word,  differ  a  little  in  their 
estimates  of  flowers,  but  proper  conclusions  were,  I 
think,  reached  on  the  whole.  The  seedlings  selected 
for  certificates  included  two  unnamed  varieties 
raised  by  Captain  J.  A.  King,  Lennoxtown,  Scotland, 
viz.,  one,  creamy-white  with  a  margin  of  blue 
running  round  the  flower,  but  broken  up  into  short 
flakes  ;  the  other  having  a  pale  ground  with  flakes  of 
claret-purple.  Lizzie  Thornley,  from  Mr.  J.  Smellie, 
Busby,  Glasgow,  pure  white  centre,  with  a  broad 
edging  all  round  of  pale  rosy-purple,  a  good  sized 
flower  of  excellent  shape  and  substance  ;  Olivetta, 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Woodford,  a  small,  stout, 
finely-formed,  bright  lilac-blue  self,  one  of  the 
Violetta  or  miniature  type,  and  apparently  a  decided 
acquisition  ;  Rose  Queen,  from  Mr.  G.  McLeod,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  National  Pansy  Society,  who 
resides  at  Chingford,  white  flushed  with  delicate 
pink,  very  pleasing ;  Charm,  from  Mr.  Samuel 
McKee,  Strand  Town,  Belfast,  delicate  lavender, 
with  edging  of  silvery  white,  and  of  excellent  shape ; 
Gem,  from  Messrs.  Bobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  a 
yellow  Viola,  the  lower  petals  deeper  in  tint  than 
the  upper ;  and  to  Ethel  Hancock,  from  Mr.  B.  B. 
Crane,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  silvery-white, 
with  a  distinct  golden  eye,  novel,  and  attractive. 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  also  submitted  some  new  fancy 
Pansies,  and  to  two  of  these — Mahogany  and  John 
Smellie — Certificates  of  Merit  were  also  awarded. 

The  awards  made,  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
conference,  which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbenson,  of  Messrs.  Bobbie  &  Co.,  being 
elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  Bean,  secretary. 
After  a  brief  address  from  the  chair,  and  a  few 
words  of  welcome  from  Professor  Hillhouse  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  Botanical  Society,  Mr.  W.  Bean  read 
a  paper  on  large-flowered  violas  as  bedding  plants, 
contending  that  it  was  most  useful  in  the  flower 
garden  in  spring  when  planted  in  autumn,  and  also 
in  the  summer  garden  in  association  with  other 
plants.  What  is  required  to  doit  full  justice  is  a 
somewhat  tenacious  soil  with  manure  below  the 
roots  to  furnish  them  with  coolness  and  sustenance. 
He  then  ran  over  a  list  of  varieties  he  thought  best 
for  the  purposes,  dwelling  upon  their  characteristics, 
and  in  conclusion  said  it  was  very  essential  the 
dwarf,  compact,  persistent  habit  of  the  Viola  should 
be  maintained,  freedom  of  bloom  and  fragrance 
being  essential  qualities.  As  self  colours  are  pre¬ 
ferred  in  bedding,  the  rayless  Violas  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  purpose.  A  useful  discussion  ensued, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsley,  near  Woking,  referring  to 
a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Bean  that  the  Viola  does 
not  need  the  assistance  of  artificial  manures,  said 
that  in  his  light  sandy  soil  he  was  able  to  keep 
decay  and  death  of  the  plants  at  bay  by  using  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  iron  either  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  or  sprinkled  over  the  plants  in  the 
form  of  powder. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  the  conference 
next  proceeded  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
bedding  varieties  grouped  in  colours,  naming  two  of 
each  as  follows  ; — White,  Countess  of  Hopeton  and 
Sylvia ;  deep  yellow.  Bullion  and  Lord  Elcho ; 
pale  yellow,  Ardwell  Gem  and  Lemon  Queen  ;  dark 
blue  or  violet,  Archie  Grant  and  True  Blue ;  pale 


blue  or  mauve.  Blue  Gown  and  Bessie  Clark  ;  blush 
and  rose,  W.  Niel  and  Blush  Queen  ;  edged  flowers, 
Buchess  of  Fife  and  Blue  Cloud  ;  fancy,  blotched, 
or  shaded.  Countess  of  Kintore  and  The  Mearns  ; 
purple.  Acme  and  Crimson  King. 

Next  came  a  paper  by  the  Chairman  on  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Violas,  and  he  contended  there  were  two  types 
of  the  flower  adapted  for  the  purpose,  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lemon  Queen,  the  other  by  Ardwell  Gem. 
He  preferred  the  latter  for  freedom,  gracefulness  and 
real  beauty.  Size  is  necessary  in  an  exhibition  Viola, 
but  it  should  not  be  too  large;  form,  substance  and 
colour,  or  harmonious  inblended  colours  were  all 
essential.  As  representing  substance  he  instanced 
such  flowers  as  Countess  of  Wharncliffe  among 
whites,  Prince  of  Orange  among  Yellows,  Archie 
Grant  among  the  dark  flowers,  and  among  those 
which  are  striped,  H.  W.  Stewart.  Want  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  edged  varieties,  of 
which  Buchess  of  Fife  is  the  type,  but  that  will 
appear  in  further  improvements.  He  instanced  as  the 
best  exhibition  varieties.  Countess  of  Hopeton,  Count- 
tess  of  Wharncliffe,  Gipsy  Queen  and  Sylvia  among 
the  whites  ;  Mary  Gilbert,  Bullion,  George  Muirhead, 
Ardwell  Gem  and  Lemon  Queen  among  the  yellows  ; 
Buchess  of  Sutherland,  Archie  Grant  and  W.  Niel 
among  the  mauve  and  blue  ;  and  among  the  bordered, 
striped  and  edged,  Buchess  of  Fife,  Goldfinch,  Blue 
Cloud,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Iona,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Bawn  of  Bay,  Columbine  and  York  and 
Lancaster. 

The  last  paper  was  by  Mr.  George  Steel,  Etal, 
N.  B.,  on  the  miniature  or  Violetta  type,  and  in  this 
Mr.  Steel  recommended  the  absorption  into  the 
large  flowered  violas  of  the  Sylvia  section  and 
recommended  two  divisions  ;  one  as  representing 
the  large  flowered,  the  other  a  miniature  section. 
He  contended  that  all  the  varieties  included  under 
the  latter  heading  should  be  characterised  by  form, 
colour,  fragrance,  and  suitable  size.  This  proposal 
of  two  divisions,  together  with  the  standard  of 
qualities  were  adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  proceedings  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  during 
the  afternoon  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  as  a  souvenir  of  the  gathering. — 
R.D. 

- - 

A  GARDENERS’  OUTING. 

The  sixth  annual  outing  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Ealing  and  Bistrict  Gardening  Society  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  become 
effaced  from  the  memories  of  those  who  took  part  in 
it.'  The  weather — the  principal  factor,  perhaps,  in 
gatherings  of  this  description — was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  superb  days 
which  completely  takes  every  one  by  surprise,  and 
which  calls  forth  encomiums  of  the  most  compli¬ 
mentary  character.  The  early  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  14th  inst.,  however,  was  anything  but  hopeful; 
but  on  reaching  Richmond,  the  starting  point,  old 
Sol  shone  out  in  all  his  glory.  There  the  party^ 
which  numbered  ninety-five,  including  a  large  per. 
centage  of  ladies,  found  Mr.  Burgoine’s  new  and 
splendidly  fitted  up  steam  launch  awaiting  them,  and 
we  think  that  that  gentleman  was  well  advised  when 
he  decided  to  christen  the  boat  “  La  Burgoine,”  for 
we  feel  sure  that  it  is  destined  to  obtain  for  him  an 
extended  reputation.  About  g.20  a.m.  the  signal  was 
given,  and  away  went  the  beautiful  boat  towards 
Kingston,  the  residence  of  its  worthy  owner.  As  it 
gracefully  glided  over  the  watery  way,  past  Eel  Pie 
Island  and  Twickenham’s  classic  shores,  we  all  felt 
that  there  are,  of  course,  far  larger  rivers,  but 
scarcely  one  lovelier  than 

"The  Crystal  Thames  wont  to  glidej  in  silver 
channel,  down  along  the  Lee.” 

Pope’s  Villa,  or  the  modern  erection  which  does  duty 
for  it,  necessarily  attracted  much  notice,  and  com¬ 
mendable  praise,  for  the  gardens  between  it  and  the 
fortunate  observers,  were  not  only  attired  in  all  their 
summer  sheen,  but  were  in  verdure  clad.  The  princi¬ 
pal  interest,  perhaps,  in  Twickenham,  outside  its 
pretty  river-side  residences,  lies  in  its  literary 
associations.  It  was  here  that  Pope  lived  and  died, 
and  it  was  here  that  Plorace  Walpole  made  a  name. 
But  Strawberry  Hill,  like  Pope’s  Villa,  has  under¬ 
gone  much  modification,  for  Chronos,  the  deity  of 
time,  does  not  spare  even  his  own  offspring. 


Teddington  Lock  is  now  reached,  and  the  party 
have,  so  to  speak,  time  to  look  about.  The  scene 
here  is,  at  least  foliaceous  ;  and  the  “  Anglers,”  in 
fact,  and  in  fancy,  may  be  discerned  through  the 
leafy  umbrage  of  the  verdant  trees.  At  this  spot  one 
is  reminded  of  Bushey  Park,  and  a  host  of  other 
things,  the  Chestnut  Avenue,  perhaps,  being  upper¬ 
most  in  the  thinker’s  mind.  Having  navigated  the 
first  lock  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  we 
again  go  forward,  noticing  on  our  way,  the  admirably 
arranged  recreation  grounds  of  the  busy  town  of 
Kingston.  The  public  spirit  here  displayed  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  judging  by  the  numbers  who 
come  to  spend  their  leisure  hours,  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  Nature  and  Art.  Now  we  shoot  under 
the  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  observe  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  our  noiseless  "  barque,”  scanning  with  a 
keen  eye,  the  graceful  motions  of  his  favourite  child. 
A  signal  is  given  and  returned ;  and  we  soon  plunge 
ahead  between  lovely  banks  of  verdure  ;  for,  on  our 
right,  the  trees  of  Hampton  Court  Park  come  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  while  on  the  opposite  bank,  the 
the  gardens  and  villas  of  sunny  Surbiton  enchant 
the  eye.  The  great  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  is 
now  in  full  view,  and  many  are  the  recollections, 
historical  and  otherwise,  which  a  sight  of  that 
suggests. 

J ust  beyond  the  bridge  another  lock  is  encountered, 
and  again  we  have  to  undergo  the  same  process  of 
watching  and  waiting.  Hereabouts  the  “  silent 
Mole  which  runneth  underneath  ”  empties  itself  into 
the  larger  river,  and  gives  the  origin  to  the  straggling 
little  hamlets  of  East  and  West  Molesey. 

Sunbury  Town  and  Lock,  Walton,  Halliford,  and 
Shepperton  are  each  and  all  out-distanced,  although 
near  the  latter  place,  in  a  sharp  curve,  two  of  the 
party  had  to  submit  to  the  playful  caprices  of 
Zephyrus  and  Auster,  who,  singly  or  conjointly, 
most  unceremoniously  relieved  them  of  their 
chapeaus.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  delay  they 
were  recovered,  and  the  journey  pursued  without 
further  incident  until  nearing  our  destination,  when 
another  member  received  the  same  discourteous 
treatment,  much  to  the  merriment  of  his  other 
comrades.  Shortly  after  this  we  pulled  up  at 
Chertsey  Bridge — just  after  i  p.m. — and  by  2  p.m. 
we  were  busily  engaged  on  the  excellent  repast  which 
host  Winder,  of  the  Bridge  Hotel,  had  provided  for 
us.  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon  occupied  the  chair  by  "  virtue 
of  his  office,”  he  said,  although  he  delegated  all  the 
credit  for  the  admirable  arrangements  to  Mr.  Green, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Harding,  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

After  dinner  there  was  no  set  programme — every¬ 
one  went  as  they  pleased  until  five  o’clock,  when 
the  return  journey  was  commenced.  This,  like  the 
up  one,  was  enlivened  with  music,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  and  everything  went  smoothly  on  until  the  tea 
was  about  to  be  served.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that,  although  the  milk  had  been  ordered  and  paid 
for,  it  had  not  arrived.  Incidents,  however,  of  this 
character  are  generally  pleasantly  taken,  and  those 
who  could  not  sip  the  fragrant  cup  without  ”  adul¬ 
teration,”  withheld  their  patronage  until  some 
"  Simpson  ”  was  obtained. 

The  principal  wild  flowers  which  call  for  observa¬ 
tion  were  the  Great  Willow  Herb,  the  Purple  Loose¬ 
strife,  and  the  fragrant  Meadow  Sweet.  All  were  in 
abundance  and  gave  much  tone  and  colour  to  the 
fairy  banks.  The  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  or  common 
Arrow  Head,  was  there,  and  the  Menyanthus 
trifoliata,  the  Bog  Bean  or  Water  Lily,  lent  its 
floating  aid. 

As  to  cultivated  plants,  they,  of  course,  were  en 
evidence,  as  becometh  the  time  and  place  and  whole¬ 
some  rivalry  which  the  action  of  riverside  gardens 
necessarily  demands.  Begonias,  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  etc.,  produce  so  much  richness  and 
variety  of  colour  that  no  artists’  palette  could 
approach,  while  above  in  the  lofty  trees  or  the 
variegated  shrubs  colours  of  the  deepest  hue  add 
their  quota  to  the  view.  Of  all  the  ornamental 
trees,  perhaps,  which  rendered  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous,  none  were  so  generally  admired  as  the 
huge  Catalpas,  for  C.  bignonioides  was,  in  several 
instances,  a  mass  of  flower. 

As,  however,  the  sun  declined  and  we  were  nearing 
our  journey’s  end,  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed 
that  the  trip  had  been  such  a  delightful  one  that 
words  could  not  convey  its  import.  Richmond  was 
recovered  by  8.30  p.m.,  where  the  party  dispersed. 
Thus  came  to  an  end  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  which  it  will  doubtless  take  some 
seasons  to  eclipse. — One  of  the  Party. 
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SPIRAEA  ARUNCUS. 

The  Goat's  Beard  Spiraea  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  beautiful  objects  of  its  kind  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  tall  stems  are 
surmounted  by  their  fluffy  or  plumy  mass  of  creamy 
yellow  flowers.  The  accompanying  illustration  was 
prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  The  Abbey 
Pleasure  Grounds,  Cirencester.  The  plant  was 
between  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  in  height,  and  more  than  that 
in  breadth.  It  was  growing  on  a  sloping  bank  and 
backed  up  with  shrubs  affording  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  that  quarter.  Protection,  however,  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  beyond  the  fact  that  shelter 
prevents  the  stems  and  flowers  from  being  lashed 
about  by  the  wind,  should  the  weather  happen  to  be 
rough  about  that  time.  The  plant  is  by  no  means 
particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  grow  in  anything  that 
is  not  too  dry  and  barren.  It  is  well  suited  for  the 
upper  reaches  of  a  rockery  when  the  latter  is 
sufiflciently  large  to  afford  the  necessary  space.  The 
plant  may  also  be  grown  in  the  back  line  of  the 
border,  in  clumps  or  beds  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or 
on  the  margins  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  ornamental 
water  generally.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  the  gardener, 
may  be  congratulated  on  his  possession  of  so 


thrown  together.  The  Silver  Cup  has  never  been 
better  won  than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  fact  that 
an  ex-champion  of  years  standing  was  relegated  to 
third  place  shows  that  the  competition  was  keenly 
contested.  The  collection  consisted  of  Veitch’s  New 
Intermediate  Carrots,  Bobbie’s  Champion  Leek,  and 
Invincible  Celery,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Perfection 
Tomato,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
Sutton's  Peerless  Cucumber,  and  Prizewinner 
Runner  Beans,  Veitch's  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Alderman  Pea,  Satisfaction  Potato,  and  Veitch's 
Red  Garden  Globe  Turnip,  all  without  exception 
being  marvels  of  good  cultivation.  The  first  prize 
lot  were  much  ahead  of  the  second  and  third, 
although  these  would  in  an  ordinary  competition 
have  been  more  than  creditable. 

As  gardeners  are  always  interested  in  what 
varieties  come  to  the  front  at  these  exhibitions,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  in  Cucumbers,  Telegraph 
came  in  first ;  Lockie’s  Perfection,  second ;  and 
Sutton’s  Improved  Telegraph,  third.  In  Peas, 
Alderman  was  closely  followed  by  Duke  of  Albany. 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  stood  alone 
in  its  class,  while  first,  second,  and  third  prizes 
for  Tomatos  were  awarded  Perfection.  In 
Carrots,  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  went  to 


varieties  Mr.  Mairs  was  first  with  Satisfaction,  The 
Dean,  Sutton's  Reading  Ruby,  Pink  Perfection, 
Webb’s  Renown,  and  a  variety  which  appeared  to  be 
Jarman’s  Matchless. 

The  fruit  classes  were  weaker.  In  Apricots  the 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  went  to  the  Moorpark, 
the  first  in  Peaches  to  Sea  Eagle,  and  the  first 
in  Nectarines  to  Pineapple.  In  Sir  John  Amory’s 
(gardener,  Mr.  Grigor),  collection  of  six  dishes  which 
took  first  place  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Sunnybank,  Gem  Melon,  Transparent  Gage, 
Morello  Cherries,  Moorpark  Apricot  and  late 
Admirable  Peach. 

For  the  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (six  in 
flower  and  six  foliage),  premier  honours  (the  Silver 
Cup),  went  to  W.  Brock,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr. 
Rowland) ;  as  did  the  three  flower  and  three  foliage 
in  the  next  class,  and  the  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  the  following  class.  An  old  exhibitor,  Mr. 
Barnes,  now  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Hamilton 
Gell,  of  Winslade  Park,  re-entered  the  lists  and 
made  his  presence  felt  by  scoring  well  in  the  classes 
he  entered  for,  taking  premier  place  in  stove  and 
greenhouse,  and  first  with  his  Dracaenas.  The 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  single  and  double,  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Kneel  and  Mr.  A.  Kneel  (father  and  son). 


Spiraea  Aruncus. 


a  specimen,  'and  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  the 
pleasure  grounds.  The  photograph  was  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  Gardener,  an  amateur  photographer  of 
Cirencester. 

♦  . 

- 

EXETER  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  famous  old  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  ex¬ 
hibition  last  Friday,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Northembray,  adjacent  to  Rougemont  Castle,  the 
view  from  the  higher  plateau  commanding  a  magni¬ 
ficent  and  typical  Devonshire  landscape  with  the 
rugged  tors  of  Dartmoor  flanking  the  horizon. 
Although  rain  held  off  for  the  day — an  unusual  thing 
at  this  show — the  weather  was  dull,  rather  cold,  and 
threatened  for  rain,  thereby  interfering  with  the 
attendance  to  some  extent.  The  three  large 
marquees  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  show  may  be  put  down  as  a  great 
success.  Vegetables  are  always  a  great  feature  at  this 
show,  and  the  season  was  no  exception.  The  great 
attraction  in  this  vegetable  tent  was  the  collection 
shown  by  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr. 
Mairs).  It  was  a  magnificent  collection,  and  there 
was  such  an  all-round  excellence  in  the  twelve  kinds 
which  composed  it  that  it  looked  as  if  the  first  prize 
lots  had  been  collected  from  the  separate  classes  and 


Veitch’s  New  Exhibition  Carrot  for  the  intermediate 
class,  and  to  Veitch’s  Scarlet  Model  for  the  Horn 
Carrots.  The  dish  shown  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Crewys 
were  indeed  models  of  excellence,  and  were  absolutely 
perfect  in  form  and  colour,  while  being  of  a  good 
size  at  the  same  time.  The  rector  has  long  held  first 
place  in  these  classes.  Canadian  Wonder  still  holds 
its  own  as  a  winning  variety  in  dwarf  French  Beans, 
and  so  does  the  old  Veitch's  Red  Garden  Globe 
Turnip  among  white-fleshed  turnips.  Moore’s 
Cream  was  first  among  the  Marrows,  and  no  other 
kind  was  staged.  Bobbie’s  Blood  Red  Beet  came  in 
first,  and  was  very  fine,  Goldie’s  Beet  alongside  of 
it  being  very  similar  in  appearance.  Some  good- 
looking  Beet  were  not  cut  at  all.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  Beet  cannot  be  properly  judged  unless  it  is  cut 
to  see  the  grain.  Veitch’s  New  Exhibition  Shallot 
—a  purple-skinned  variety — took  all  before  it,  the 
winning  Lettuces  (Cos)  being  Veitch’s  Mammoth 
Cos. 

As  is  always  the  case  at  this  show,  Potatos  were 
strongly  represented.  In  white  kidneys,'  Supreme 
was  first  and  Jarman’s  Surprise  was  second ;  while 
in  coloured  kidneys  the  latter  variety  was  both  first 
and  second.  In  white,  round.  Satisfaction  was  first 
and  Renown  second  ;  and  in  coloured  round.  The 
Dean  was  first  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  second.  For 
quality  Cannell’s  Victory  came  first.  Schoolmaster 
second,  and  Prizewinner  third.  In  the  class  for  six 


were  magnificent.  They  held  the  honours  between 
them.  The  Messrs.  Kneel  are  amateurs,  connected 
with  the  Corporation  'Waterworks  in  Exeter. 

The  great  bone  of  contention  among  the  local 
experts  was  the  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
this  always  being  strongly  contested.  In  the  open 
class  for  a  group  of  12  ft.  and  16  ft.,  oval  shape,  the 
silver  cup  went  to  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Gell,  (gardener 
Mr.  Barnes,)  although  he  was  run  very  close  by  W. 
Brock,  Esq.,  (gardener  Mr.  Rowland.)  The  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  in  grouping  seemed  to  be  much  the  same 
throughout  the  competitions.  Mr.  Barnes,  (winner 
of  the  Cup,)  had  a  light  centre  of  Bamboos  flanked 
with  grand  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  and  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
Caladium  Crotons,  Coleus  and  Cannas  were  success¬ 
fully  used  as  dot  plants,  while  Francoas  and  Lilium 
speciosum,  helped  to  give  the  group  an  air  of 
lightness  and  grace.  An  imitation  lake  in  miniature 
with  a  swan  out  of  all  proportion  to  it  did  not  much 
help  the  effect,  though  had  the  swan  been  smaller 
the  idea  would  not  have  been  a  bad  one.  Taken  all 
round  however  the  group  was  excellently  arranged, 
and  did  Mr.  Barnes  much  credit.  Mr.  Rowland’s 
group  was  also  excellent  but  was  deficient  in  colour. 

The  Roses  shown  in  competition  by  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sanford  and  Co.,  were  very  good.  The 
twelve  consisted  of  Marie  Baumann,  Her  Majesty. 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marchioness  of  London- 
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derry,  Margaret  Dickson,  Charles  Darwin,  Paul's 
Early  Blush,  Queen  of  Queens,  Susannah  Marie 
Rodocannachi,  Charles  Lefebre,  Fisher  Holmes  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  nurserymen’s  collections 
were  excellent  in  every  way,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Sons  miniature  Alpine  garden  being  very  pretty. 
Among  the  plants  on  it  was  the  new  Platycodon 
Mariesii  album  to  which  an  award  of  merit  was 
given  by  the  R.  H.  S.,  at  their  last  meeting. 

The  illuminated  fete  in  the  evening,  when  the 
grounds  were  lighted  with  about  5.000  lamps,  and  at 
which  two  bands  discoursed  music  was  a  great 
success. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  certificated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  14th  inst. 

Adiantum  amabile  plumosum. — The  fronds  of 
this  beautiful  variety  are  deltoid,  three  to  four  times 
pinnate,  and  very  numerous,  so  that  they  form  a 
compact  though  by  no  means  too  dense  a  bush. 
The  pinnae  are  also  deltoid  and  often  slightly  over¬ 
lap  one  another  like  the  slates  of  a  roof.  The  pin¬ 
nules  or  ultimate  divisions  are  cuneate,  elongated, 
comparatively  narrow,  deeply  lobed  and  of  a  soft 
pale  green,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  black 
rachis.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Adiantum  Hemsleyanum. — The  fronds  of  this 
garden  raised  variety  are  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  in  length, 
with  widely  separated  and  graceful  divisions.  The 
ultimate  segments  or  pinnules  are  narrowly  cuneate, 
with  the  larger  ones  slightly  lobed.  They  are  of  a 
soft,  light  green  throughout  and  show  off  the  black 
stipes  and  rachis.  The  plant  has  affinity  with  A. 
cuneatum.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Begonia  Rajah. — The  leaves  of  this  Begonia  are 
obliquely  orbicular  with  overlapping  auricles,  and  a 
short  cuspidate  tip.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep, 
shining  bronze  with  green  bands  along  the  course 
of  the  principal  veins,  while  the  under  surface  is  of 
a  paler  bronzy  hue.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Carnation  Miss  Ellen  Terry. — The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  of  large  size,  fine  form,  very  double, 
with  pure  white,  neatly  arranged  petals  and  scented. 
This  latter  quality  will  recommend  the  variety  to 
many,  for  too  few  of  the  modern  Carnations  are 
fragrant.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham. 

Carnation  Waterwitch. — The  charm  of  this 
variety  is  its  soft  and  delicate  blush  colour.  The 
flowers  are  large  with  broad,  neatly  arranged  petals, 
and  are  very  attractive  when  flowered  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  blooms  by 
heavy  rains.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas. 

Carnation  Paradox.— A  large  proportion  of  the 
crimson  seifs  have  moderate  sized  flowers,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  the  variety  here  named.  The 
blooms  are,  however,  rich  in  colour,  neat  in  form 
and  apparently  suitable  for  border  work.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  A.  Spurling,  Esq.,  Blackheath 
Park. 

Dahlia  Crawley  Gem. — In  this  we  have  a 
Cactus  Dahlia  of  neat  form  and  moderate  size  with 
long,  pointed,  crimson  florets.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

Delphinium  Sarah. — The  flowers  of  this  Larks- 
spur  are  of  large  size,  and  of  a  pleasing,  soft  sky 
blue  colour.  Their  handsome  appearance  individu¬ 
ally  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  tall  and  stately 
character  of  the  stem  on  which  they  are  borne. 
Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport. 

Gladiolus  Dodo. — Under  good  cultivation  and  a 
favourable  season  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  new 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  attain  a  large  size.  That  is 
certainly  the  case  with  Dodo,  which  shows  what  it 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Its  rosy  flowers  are  over¬ 
laid  with  a  darker  hue.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Gladiolus  Kenneth  Kelway. — The  flowers  in 
this  case  show  a  striking  combination  of  dark  and 
telling  colours.  The  ground  colour  might  be 
described  as  crimson  overlying  dark  yellow,  and 


stripes  cf  crimson  run  inwards  from  the  edges  of  the 
segments. 

Gladiolus  Utopia. — The  delicacy  of  colouring 
in  this  case  made  a  strong  contrast  with  that  of 
Kenneth  Kelway,  and  might  be  described  as  soft 
pink,  overlaid  with  rosy  pink.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. 

Gladiolus  Vigilant. — The  large  flowers  of  this 
variety  or  rather  hybrid  (for  most  of  the  large 
Gladioli  were  hybrids  originally)  are  crimson,  flushed 
with  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Gladiolus  Xenia.— The  upper  segments  of  this 
variety  are  soft  lilac,  becoming  darker  in  colour 
towards  the  edges.  The  lower  segments  show  the 
dark  blotches  characteristic  of  the  Lemoinei  strain 
of  hybrids  to  which  the  variety  belongs,  and  which 
have  G.  purpureo  auratus  as  one  of  the  parents,  the 
others  being  of  the  G.  gandavensis  type.  Award  of 
Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Phlox  Iris. — Amongst  Phloxes  of  the  autumn 
flowering  type,  this  is  one  of  those  which  come 
nearest  blue,  and  may  be  described  as  a  dark  blue- 
purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Platycodon  Mariesi  album. — The  stems  of  this 
variety  are  very  dwarf,  the  leaves  of  a  dark  bluish- 
green,  and  the  flowers  white.  It  is  a  great  acquisition 
for  the  border  or  rockery,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 
The  accepted  name  is  Campanula  grandiflora  Mariesi 
alba  ;  others  call  it  Platycodon.  Award  of  Merit. 
Exhibited^by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

Pteris  biaurita  argentea, — The  fronds  of  this 
tufted  and  beautiful  fern  vary  in  length  according  to 
circumstances  from  i  ft.  to  4  ft.,  but  in  pots  is  very 
accommodating.  They  are  ovate  with  linear-lanceo¬ 
late  pinnae  and  linear-oblong  pinnules,  connected  at 
the  base,  and  of  a  dark,  shining  green,  except  the 
basal  and  inseparate  portion  which  is  silvery  white, 
thus  forming  a  band  along  the  centre  of  each  pinna. 
The  basal  pair  of  pinnae  are  once  forked  as  implied 
in  the  specific  name.  First-class  Certificate. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Pteris  serrulata  gracilis  multiceps. — The 
pinnae  of  this  fern  are  long,  very  narrow,  gracefully 
drooping  as  implied  by  the  varietal  name,  and  of  a 
rich  green.  Multiceps  applies  to  the  tassel  or  crest 
of  light-green  segments  which  terminate  the  pinnae. 
Altogether  it  is  a  graceful  and  most  beautiful 
variety.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May. 

Rubus  phoenicolasius. — The  leaves  of  the 
Japanese  Wine-berry  consist  of  three  leaflets  that 
are  roundly  heart-shaped,  the  terminal  one  being 
much  the  largest,  dark  green,  and  wrinkled  above 
and  white  with  tomentum  beneath.  The  stems  and 
all  parts  of  the  inflorescence,  including  the  calyx, 
are  densely  covered  with  reddish  purple,  bristly 
setae  which  give  the  plant  a  handsome  appearance. 
The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  and  the  edible  fruits  dark 
red,  like  some  variety  of  Raspberry.  The  speci¬ 
mens  were  grown  in  the  open  ground,  not  against  a 
wall.  First-class  Certificate.  Messsrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

New  Tomatos. 

Sutton’s  Dessert. — The  fruits  of  this  variety 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  large  plum, 
perfectly  globular,  shining,  and  of  a  deep  crimson- 
red.  The  flesh  is  richly  coloured,  very  solid,  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  variety  is  very  prolific,  early, 
and  suitable  for  dessert  purposes,  as  the  name 
implies.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget. — In  this  case  the 
fruits  are  smaller,  globular,  but  slightly  elongated, 
shining,  and  of  a  subtransparent  lustre.  At  first 
they  are  bright,  clear  yellow,  but  under  favourable 
conditions  assume  quite  a  golden  hue,  when  they  are 
highly  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  flavour  is 
different  from  that  of  Dessert,  and  has  a  certain 
kind  of  sweetness  about  it.  If  anything,  it  is  earlier 
than  the  last-named,  very  prolific,  and  so  distinct 
that  it  should  be  grown  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
variety.  Both  this  and  the  previous  one  have  been 
tested  at  Chiswick,  and  received  the  xxx  of  the 
Committee.  First-class  Certificate.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

Vines  and  Vine  Culture. — The  best  book  on  Grapes.  By 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d.  Publisher,  Gardening  World,  i,  Clement’s 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


BULB  PLANTING. 

To  get  the  best  results  we  must  plant  liberally. 
When  coming  up  in  stray  spots  the  impression  is 
apt  to  be  mean.  Too  late,  and  too  thin  planting 
are  sources  of  disappointment.  If  expense  is  of 
great  moment  we  are  not  compelled  to  use  dear 
bulbs;  many  of  our  cheaper  kinds  will  make  a  good 
show,  and  if  used  liberally  are  sure  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  skimpy  planting  of  a  few 
choicer  species  or  varieties. 

I  remember  seeing  some  beds  of  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  last  season  dn  which  the  flowers  were  fully 
ft.  apart.  A  neighbouring  garden  had  its 
corresponding  beds  quite  full,  and  the  contrast  was 
remarkable.  Number  one  had  spent  just  as  much, 

I  believe  more,  upon  his  bulbs,  but  named  kinds  had 
been  selected.  W'e  do  not  want  anything  better 
than  the  best  of  the  cheap  bulbs  kept  to  their 
colours  for  bedding  purposes.  What  we  do  want, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a  good  show  is  to 
be  made,  is  more  liberal  planting. 

Plant  early,  plant  liberally,  and  you  may  have 
satisfactory  results  at  the  same  cost  incurred  by 
your  neighbour,  who  only  succeeds  in  emphasizing 
the  emptiness  of  his  beds.  September  and  October 
are  capital  months  for  setting  in  bulbs,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  a  good  soil  without  the  extra  expense 
of  more  manure.  An  ordinary  garden  loam,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  net  exhausted,  will  answer  just  as  well  as 
the  best  prepared  soil.  By  all  means  use  the  best 
bulbs  and  varieties  you  can  get  for  pot  work,  but 
for  ordinary  bedding  let  the  aim  be  quantity  in 
preference  to  quality. — Flora. 

SEVENOAKS  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  Knole  Park  on  Wednesday,  August  15th, 
and  “  not  quite  up  to  the  average  "  was  the  general 
remark  of  those  who  should  know.  There  was  a 
decided  falling  off  in  specimen  plants,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  those  grand  speci¬ 
mens  staged  for  so  many  years  with  such  marked 
success  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Goodman,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Crawshay,  Bradbourne  Hall,  who  has  given  up 
exhibiting.  For  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  A.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  T.  F.  Burnaby-Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead 
Place,  was  first  with  Ixora  Dixiana  and  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana  as  his  best  examples ;  Mr.  A.  Hatton, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry,  being  second 
with  fresh  plants  of  Ixora  Williamsii  and  Dipladenia 
Amabilis,  etc.  For  a  specimen  flowering  plant  Mr. 
C.  Sutton,  gardener  to  Earl  Stanhope,  came  in  first 
with  a  well-flowered  Allamanda  Henderson! ;  Mr. 
Gibson  being  second,  and  Mr.  Hatton  third. 

Foliage  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Gibson, 
whose  Cycasrevoluta  was  very  fine  ;  and  Mr.  Hatton, 
who  was  second,  had  a  large  Maratia  Salicifolia  as 
his  most  prominent  plant.  For  a  single  specimen 
Mr.  A.  Hatton  was  first  with  a  large  plant  of 
Davallia  Mooreana ;  Mr.  H.  Heath,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Petley,  Riverhead,  being  second  with  a  fine 
Adiantum  Farleyense.  In  the  class  for  exotic  Ferns 
there  was  only  one  competitor,  and  the  plants  were 
so  badly  staged  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  Fuchsias,  as  usual,  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
S.  Huntley,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Curties,  who 
was  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Hatton. 
Begonias  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  but  Mr. 
Heath  had  the  best  six,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  E. 
Hughes,  gardener,  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Edenhurst. 
The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  again 
splendid,  and  the  competition  very  keen.  Mr. 
Fennell,  gardener  to  —  Cazalet,  Esq..  Shipbourne, 
who  is  a  champion  at  the  game,  was  first,  closely 
followed  in  the  order  named  by  Mr.  H.  Heath,  Mr. 
Hatton,  and  Mr.  Hilling,  gardener  to  —  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Prestons,  Ightham. 

Groups  of  Ferns  were  excellent  too,  Mr.  H. 
Heath  being  first,  using  splendidly  coloured 
Adiantum  Farleyense  and  A.  Cuneatum,  relieved  by 
a  few  plants  of  Adiantum  Macrophyllum,  Asplen- 
iums,  etc.  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  who  was  second,  had  a 
group  which  was  almost  red  with  the  highly 
coloured  Adiantum  Macrophyllum,  and  which  the 
judges  thought  was  used  too  freely.  It  is  not  often 
one  can  get  too  much  colour  in  a  Fern  group,  but 
that  was  their  contention  in  this  case.  Third,  Mr. 
Hilling,  who  also  had  a  good  lot.  Table  decorations 
were  a  great  feature.  There  were  six  competitors 
with  separate  tables,  g  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  the  contest 
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was  a  keen  one,  but  eventually  Mr,  R.  Potter, 
gardener  to  Sir  Mark  Collett,  Bart.,  St.  Clere,  was 
declared  first  ;  Mr.  S.  Cooke,  gardener  to  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  second  ;  Mr.  R.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  G.  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy,  Lees,  third  ;  and 
Mrs,  Hatton,  fourth.  For  an  Epergne,  Mr.  Searing, 
Swanley,  was  first ;  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  second ;  and 
Mr.  Potter,  third.  Hand  bouquets  were  well  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Seale,  the  Vine  Nurseries,  Mr.  R.  Potter, 
and  Mr.  S.  Cooke. 

For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  R. 
Potter  was  first ;  Mr.  T.  Osman,  second  ;  Mr,  G. 
Fennell,  third  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  fourth.  Black 
Grapes  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Earl,  gardener 
to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  was  first, 
followed  by  Mr.  Osman  and  Mr.  C.  Sutton.  Mr.  C. 
Sutton  had  the  best  White  Grapes,  showing  finely 
finished  bunches  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bury,  Forest  Hill ; 
third,  Mr.  Osman.  Mr.  A.  Hatton  was  first  for 
Nectarines  with  a  very  highly-coloured  dish. 

The  “  Star  of  Honour  "  and  money  prizes  given 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  the  best  collection 
of  thirty-six  varieties  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  twelve  of  each,  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Potter, 
who  was  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  and 
Mr.  A.  Hatton.  There  was  a  grand  display  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  cottagers’  tent,  plenty  of  the  exhibits 
being  quite  equal  to  those  shown  by  the  professional 
gardeners,  which  must  be  gratifying  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  aim  it  is  to  encourage  the  cottagers  as 
much  as  possible.  The  arrangements  were  ably 
carried  out  by  the  genial  and  hard-working  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  A.  Fenner,  and  a  practical  Committee. 
- ^ - 

Gardening  miscellany. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM  HARRISII. 

This  wonderfully  free-flowering  Lily  adapts  itself 
admirably  to  the  treatment  of  the  forcing  house  for 
flowering  in  November  and  December,  and  if  potted 
during  the  present  month  (August)  in  a  light  rich 
soil  and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  which  should  be  by  about  the 
first  week  in  October,  then  transferred  into  the 
greenhouse  in  a  temperature  of  about  6o°,  will  give 
a  profusion  of  bloom  from  November  to  Christmas, 
and  with  successional  potting  and  plunging  may  be 
had  in  flower  at  almost  any  desired  period  from 
January  to  May.  A  really  invaluable  plant  is  the 
Bermuda  Lily,  and  one  might  say  it  is  the  greatest 
acquisition  yet  introduced  for  its  remarkable  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom  and  easy  culture.  Its  fragrant 
flowers  are  delightful,  of  the  purest  white,  and  of 
great  substance,  with  an  average  number  of  from 
five  to  twelve  flowers  on  a  stem.  Few  plants  can 
equal  the  Lily  when  used  for  table,  window,  Easter, 
or  Church  decorations.  And  nothing  could  be  more 
appreciated  than  a  few  pots  of  this  useful  Lily  for 
such  purposes.  When  cut  they  will  last  for  quite  a 
fortnight  in  water  if  cut  when  in  bud  and  just  before 
opening.  Bulbs  planted  about  March  outdoors  in 
mixed  herbaceous  borders  will  flower  from  June  to 
August,  thus  rendering  them  equally  valuable  for 
greenhouse  and  border  decoration. — W.  L. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  PEA. 

A  MOST  appropriate  name  well  borne  out,  for  this 
is,  without  exception,  the  very  best  late  well-flavoured 
Pea  I  ever  grew,  and  none  of  the  mid  season  ones  in 
my  own  experience  have  ever  surpassed  it  for  flavour, 
and  I  have  tried  a  good  many.  Late  sowings  of  it 
continue  growing  and  bearing  till  checked  by  frost. 
I  have  gathered  from  it  till  the  middle  of  November. 
When  cooked  it  retains  its  deep  green  colour  admir¬ 
ably.  and  it  is,  I  believe,  as  good  in  quality  as  we  can 
ever  expect  to  get  Peas. —  W.  B.  G. 

SEDUM  EWERSII. 

All  the  early  flowering  Sedums  are  now  out  of 
bloom,  but  there  are  still  a  few  species  to  prolong 
the  display  until  S.  spectabile  and  S.  roseo-album 
come  upon  the  scene.  Just  now,  however,  there  are 
very  few  Sedums  except  S.  Sieboldi,  and  that  under 
notice.  The  stems  are  procumbent  although  they 
root  very  little  into  the  soil,  and  are  densely  clothed 
with  roundly  heart-shaped  deeply  glaucous  leaves ; 
those  on  the  barren  stems  are  more  narrowed  to  the 
base.  The  slender  flower  stems  are  also  more  or 
less  procumbent,  and  terminate  in  an  umbel  of  rosy 
purple  flowers  with  a  darker  centre.  Owing  to  its 


dwarf  habit  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  rockery,  and 
its  late  flowering  makes  it  useful  at  a  season  when 
yellow  composites  are  all  too  prevalent.  Being  a 
native  of  Siberia,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  division.  The  latter 
mode  may  be  effected  in  spring,  but  cuttings  may  be 
rooted  almost  at  any  time  during  summer. 


CYCAS  REVOLUTA  IN  FRUIT. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  production 
of  fruit  retards  the  next  series  of  leaves  ;  in  fact  the 
fruit  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  next  tier  of  leaves 
modified.  The  great  sub-globular  mass  of  fruit¬ 
bearing  leaves  and  the  ovules  themselves  as  they 
ripen  into  the  scarlet  fruits,  give  the  plant  a  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  and  character  all  their  own,  and  which 
can  only  be  seen  upon  large  old  plants.  A  healthy 
specimen  well  furnished  with  foliage  and  bearing 
fruit  may  be  seen  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 

ASTER  THOMSONI. 

The  habit  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  A, 
corymbosus,  but  the  flower  heads  are  much  larger 
and  infinitely  more  effective.  The  ovate,  serrate 
leaves  are  shortly  stalked.  The  stems  vary  from 
i8  in.  to  2  ft,  in  height,  and  are  much  branched, 
each  branch  terminating  in  a  solitary  head  of  soft  lilac- 
blue  flowers.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  and  is  now  in  full  bloom  upon  the  rockery  at 
Kew.  Like  several  others  of  the  Himalayan  species 
it  flowers  earlier  than  the  American  kinds  and  forms 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  yellow  Composites 
which  are  so  numerous  during  August  and 
September. 

OENOTHERA  TRILOBA. 

In  this  species  we  have  an  annual  which  resembles 
several  of  the  perennial,  but  none  or  very  few  of  the 
biennial  or  perennial  species  of  Evening  Primrose 
in  habit.  The  stem  is  exceedingly  short  and  the 
leaves  are  therefore  densely  crowded  in  a  rosette 
lying  close  to  the  ground.  They  are  lanceolate, 
more  or  less  deeply  pinnatifid  towards  the  base,  and 
deep  green  with  a  silvery  midrib.  The  flowers  are 
large,  with  along,  slender  tube  (3  in.  to  5  in)  and  a 
clear  yellow  corolla,  the  petals  of  which  are  slightly 
three-lobed  at  the  apex.  The  seed  pods  are  densely 
compacted  round  the  neck  of  the  plant  in  a  curious 
way,  and  are  sharply  four-angled.  Only  a  few 
large  flowers  are  open  at  one  time  upon  a  plant, 
but  they  are  very  effective.  A  colony  of  plants  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  flat  areas  at  the  base  of  the 
rockery  at  Kew. 

ERODIUM  MANESCAVII. 

Although  this  Heron’s  Bill  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
neat  habit  of  several  of  them,  having  finely  divided 
and  plumy  foliage,  yet  the  flowers  are  of  large  size, 
bright  in  colour  and  amply  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  in  that  respect.  They  are  deep  rose-pur¬ 
ple  with  a  crimson  blotch  and  some  white  markings 
on  the  two  upper  petals,  and  are  produced  in  large 
trusses  all  through  the  summer  months.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
E.  moschatum,  a  British  species  with  very  much 
smaller  flowers.  The  plant  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  2  ft.  in  deep  rich  soil,  but  it  is  quite  as 
effective  and  altogether  more  desirable  when  only  half 
that  height.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  Propagation  is  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  seeds,  (when  the  sparrows  can  be  kept  away 
from  them  until  they  ripen),  indeed  the  plant  often 
reproduces  itself  in  the  ground  in  that  way  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  transfer  the  seedlings  to  suit¬ 
able  and  proper  places. 

- - 

AUTUMN  SOWING  OF  ANNUALS. 

This  is  most  important  where  one  wishes  to  prolong 
the  flowering  season.  Too  many  have  the  fixed  idea 
that  annuals  are  summer  flowering  only,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  raised  in  spring.  This  is  correct  with 
our  tender  and  half-hardy  species,  but  it  is  altogether 
erroneous  in  the  case  of  hardy  annuals.  Let  us 
make  three  sowings  ;  say  March,  June,  and  August. 
The  middle  sowing  will  be  beautiful  until  frosts  are 
too  severe  for  them.  The  later  sowing,  for  which 
the  present  is  a  most  favourable  time,  will  bloom  in 
April  and  May  ;  or  soon  after  the  first  seed  of  the 
season  is  sown.  Now  this  gives  us  a  full  six  months 
of  bloom,  and  we  have  plenty  of  thoroughly 
hardy  kinds  that  will  do  for  this  latest  sowing. 


A  list  of  them  will  be  too  long,  but  I  may  name  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  best  and  most  reliable.  Nemo- 
phlias,  Virginian  Stock,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Silene 
pendula.  Mignonette,  Calendula  officinalis,  Godetias, 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium.  Cornflower,  Shirley 
and  French  Poppies,  Clarkias,  Linum  grandiflorum 
and  Limanthes  Douglassi  are  all  good.  Choose  a 
fairly  sheltered  position  in  the  garden,  and  if  slugs 
are  paying  the  young  plants  unwelcome  attention,  a 
slight  dusting  of  lime  or  soot,  once  or  twice  during 
the  winter,  will  be  found  a  grand  preventive.  The 
same  quantity  which  many  use  in  one  application, 
would  be  much  better  if  used  in  two,  at  intervals  of 
a  week. — A .  P. 

-  Tt 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  ninth  great  annual  Co-operative  Flower  Show, 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week,  was  decidedly  the  best  of  the  series  that 
have  been  held,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
entries  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  exhibited, 
and  on  all  grounds  the  promoters  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  well-earned  success  that  attended 
their  efforts.  The  Schedule  as  usual  divided  the 
competitions  into  two  sections,  one  being  confined 
to  members  of  industrial  Co-operative  Societies, 
other  than  professional  gardeners,  nurserymen,  etc., 
and  the  other  to  members  and  customers  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  or  their 
gardeners,  and  the  professional  members  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Societies ;  and  the  competitions  in  the  latter 
section,  took  place  on  the  first  day.  As  regards  the 
quality  of  the  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  staged 
in  this  section  no  great  advance  on  previous  shows 
was  apparent,  but  there  was  certainly  less  than 
usual  of  things  that  could  only  be  described  as  poor. 
It  was  on  Saturday  morning  when  the  working  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  turned  up  with  their 
hampers  of  vegetables  and  packages  of  plants  and 
flowers  that  one  could  realise  the  vast  amount  of 
good  that  this  annual  exhibition  is  doing  in  educa¬ 
ting  the  working  classes  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
skill  in  the  culture  of  garden  produce. 

The  vegetables  staged  were  again  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit  all  round,  and  none  better  will  be 
seen  anywhere  this  season  ;  but  it  was  in  the  plant 
and  cut  flower  classes  that  the  most  marked  advance 
was  to  be  seen,  in  the  numbers  shown,  and  more 
especially  in  regard  to  their  quality,  which  was  of  a 
surprisingly  good  and  most  gratifying  character.  In 
the  earlier  shows  the  flowers  were  always  a  long  way 
behind  the  vegetables  in  point  of  merit,  but 
evidently  a  useful  lesson  has  been  well  taught  that 
poor  exhibits  will  not  win  prizes  at  this  show  now. 
The  upheaval  of  the  standard  of  quality  was  really 
most  marked,  and  must  continue  in  its  upward  ten¬ 
dency.  The  limited  space  at  our  command  this 
week  precludes  our  going  into  general  details,  and 
where  all  was  so  good  it  would  be  invidious  to  single 
out  any  special  features  for  extended  notice  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  movement  and  its  pro¬ 
moters  deserve  high  praise  for  the  public  spirited 
and  utilitarian  character  of  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  to  Mr.  Waugh,  the  Director  of  the  Exhibition, 
the  thanks  of  those  who  were  officially  connected 
with  the  show  are  due  for  his  admirable  arrange¬ 
ments  and  able  conduct  of  the  show  generally. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Lachenalias  and  Freesias. — The  former  at 
least,  should  now  be  potted  up  without  delay,  using 
a  light  or  sandy,  but  rich  soil.  This  will  give  them 
time  to  form  their  roots  gradually  and  develop 
slowly,  for  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  them,  than 
to  be  hurried  along  under  a  high  temperature  and  a 
close  atmosphere. 

Hyacinths. — The  general  collection  of  Hyacinths 
required  for  the  establishment  should  now  be 
obtained,  as  it  is  the  best  way  of  insuring  good 
samples.  Many  of  the  very  best  of  them  are  now 
common  and  inexpensive ;  they  should  be  secured 
in  the  first  place,  and  a  few  novelties  may  then  be 
indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  trial. 

Chrysanthemums. — Some  of  the  earlier  kinds 
will  now  require  attention  and  disbudding  to  secure 
the  proper  buds.  They  are  now  growing  more 
rampantly  and  owing  to  frequent  blustering  winds 
and  dashing  rain  will  require  to  be  carefully  and 
firmly  staked,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  and 
broken. 
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Auriculas. — Unless  hitherto  accomplished,  the 
repotting  of  the  plants  should  no  longer  be  delayed, 
so  as  to  give  them  time  to  get  established  in  the 
fresh  soil  before  winter.  At  the  same  time  the  offsets 
may  be  removed  and  potted  separately  in  pots  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  size.  Those  that  were  taken  off 
this  time  last  year,  may  now  be  repotted  and  some 
fine  trusses  may  be  expected  from  them  in  spring. 

Carnations. — The  various  races  of  border  and 
florist's  Carnations,  should  have  the  layering  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  rooted  for  planting  out  in  October,  or  for 
potting  up  about  the  end  of  September  in  the  case  of 
those  to  be  grown  in  pots. 

Pansies. — Those  who  intend  planting  out  a  stock 
of  Pansies  or  Violas  in  October,  should  take  the 


fungi  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  the 
Potato  fungus  growing  upon  Nettles.  However  we 
can  keep  our  mind  open  upon  the  subject  for  any 
future  discoveries  that  may  be  made. 

Names  of  Plants.— H.  IV.  :  i.  Spiraea  japonica 
splendens  ;  2,  Ceanothus  (next  week)  ;  3,  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles  ;  4,  Specimen  insufficient,  send 
when  in  flower  ;  5,  Stachys  Betonica  var.  ;  6,  Mentha 
rotundifolia  variegata  ;  7,  Mentha  arvensis  ;  8,  Sym- 
phoricarpus  racemosus ;  9,  Libocedrus  decurrens.— 
L.  M.  :  I,  Gymnogramme  schizophylla  ;  2,  Pteris 
scaberula  ;  3,  Pteris  straminea  ;  4,  Lygodium  palma- 
tum  ;  5,  Adiantum  diaphanum  — G.  S. :  i,  Matri¬ 
caria  inodora  flore  pleno ;  2,  Campanula  lactea 
caerulea  ;  3,  Sphaerogyne  speciosa. 

Communications  Received. — W.  D. — A.  H. — 
A.  P.— A.  O.— G.  McL.— L.  &  B.— G.  B.— W.  O.— 
J.  B.  L.— T.  B. 


FLOWER  SHOW  FIXTURES,  1894. 

August. 

28,  29 — Brighton  Flower  Show. 

28, — R.  H.  S.,  Drill  Hall. 

29.  — Nailsea  Flower  Show. 

29,  30. — Bute  National  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show 
at  Rothesay. 

September. 

4,  5,  6. — Aquarium  Flower  Show. 

7,  8. — National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
II,  25. — R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

11.  — Woodstock  Show. 

12,  13. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 

October. 

9,  23.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  II,  12.— N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

November. 


cuttings  and  insert  them  at  once  in  boxes  or  in  frames 
where  they  may  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time  to 
hasten  the  process  of  rooting.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  boxes  or  in  the  open  ground  for  flowering  next 
spring  and  summer. 

Vines. — When  the  earliest  vines  commence  to 
shed  their  foliage,  the  laterals  may  be  removed  to 
admit  all  the  light  possible.  Where  the  canes 
happen  to  be  young  and  still  growing  vigorously,  or 
at  least  still  green,  a  little  fire  heat  may  be  given 
during  the  day  with  plenty  of  ventilation  to  induce 
the  wood  to  assume  the  brown  colour  characteristic 
of  full  maturity.  Where  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
are  still  hanging,  the  roots  of  the  vines  must  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  berries 
plump.  On  dull  wet  days  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
fire  heat  to  dispel  damp.  Less  ventilation  will  be 
required  during  such  times. 

Orchard  House. — The  gathering  of  fruit  will 
require  considerable  care  and  attention  at  this  period 
of  the  year ;  Peaches  should  be  carefully  and  as 
little  handled  as  possible  ;  and  if  there  is  at  any 
time  a  glut  of  fruit,  some  of  it  may  be  gathered 
before  it  is  dead  ripe,  rolled  in  tissue  paper  and  placed 
in  a  drawer.  William's  Bon  Chretien  Pear  requires 
gathering  a  little  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  if  intended  to 
be  kept  a  few  days.  The  Pear,  Plum  and  Apple 
trees  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered. 

Tomatos. — The  abundant  rains  and  the  scarcity 
of  sunshine  has  caused  very  strong  growth  amongst 
Tomatos  in  the  open  air,  but  has  made  the  fruits 
late.  Stop  all  laterals  and  also  the  tops  if  not 
already  done.  Cut  off  the  upper  half  of  each  leaf  to 
admit  light  and  sunshine  to  the  fruits  to  hasten  their 
ripening. 

Onions.— The  abundant  rains  which  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  have  kept  the  Onions  growing. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  delay  the  lifting  of 
them  for  a  time  in  order  that  they  may  partly  finish 
up,  and  part  with  the  superabundant  moisture  in 
their  tissues.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow 
the  leaves  may  be  bent  down  at  the  neck  and  this 
will  hasten  the  process  of  ripening. 

Celery,  8cc. — Earth  up  Celery  when  the  plants  are 
fairly  dry,  and  see  that  no  soil  gets  into  the  crowns. 
Soil  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  stems  of  Broccoli, 
Borecole,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  similar 
subjects.  It  steadies  the  stems,  preventing  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  renders  the 
roots  less  liable  to  be  affected  with  drought.  Leeks 
should  also  have  the  soil  drawn  to  them  as  they  grow 
to  blanch  the  stems. 

- - — 

Quescions  add  AnsuieKS. 

Tomatos  dying. — G.P.  :  The  warts  on  the  stems 
contained  no  insects  or  fungus,  but  merely  showed  a 
tendency  to  throw  out  roots.  The  roots  them¬ 
selves,  however,  but  particularly  the  main  root  were 
attacked  by  a  fungus.  As  it  lives  in  the  interior 
and  destroys  the  roots,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  burn  those  plants  which  are  dying,  but  particu¬ 
larly  the  roots,  and  when  the  Tomatos  have  all  been 
gathered,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  thing  again  to  remove  the 
soil  of  the  border  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  fill  it  up 
again  with  good  and  fresh  material.  There  is 
really  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  prevention  is  the 
best  means  of  combating  the  evil. 

Nettles  and  Potatos. — IV.  B.  G.  :  We  have 
examined  the  Nettles  sent  us  and  fail  to  find  any 
trace  of  fungus  upon  them.  We  believe  they  were 
quite  healthy,  and  now  ripening  seeds  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  brown,  but  they 
are  merely  dying  of  old  age,  as  the  plant  is  an  annual. 
It  is  the  Stinging  Nettle  (Urtica  urens)  and  not  the 
common  Nettle  (U.  dioica)  which  is  a  perennial.  In 
any  case  supposing  both  kinds  were  affected  with 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
— Dutch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — 
Dutch  and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.  —  Bulbs, 
Seeds,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Man¬ 
chester. — Bulbs  and  Roses. 

Louis  Paillet,  Valee  de  Chatenay  (Seine), 
France. — Special  Trade  list. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.— 
Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

- •*- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  20th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and 
39,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate 
demand  for  Trifolium  incarnatum.  New  English 
Rye  is  in  full  supply  and  offers  at  very  low  prices. 
A  few  lots  of  new  winter  Tares  were  offered  at  Mark 
Lane,  but,  owing  to  damp  condition,  buyers  would 
not  operate.  Rape  seed  is  firm. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

August  22nd,  1894. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Apples . per  bushel  30  50 

Cherries,  per  hit.  sieve  0  o  00 
Blk  Currants, hlf.sieve  o  0  00 
Red  „  „  0000 

Filberts,  per  100  lbs.  22  6  25  0 
Grapes,  per  lb .  16  2  0  [ 


s.  d. 

Melons  . each  i  0 

Peaches  &  Nectarines, 

per  doz.  2  o 

Pine  apples. 

— St.  Michael's,  each  2  6 
Strawberries,  per  lb.  0  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d, 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  30  60 
Beans,  French,  perlb.  0  3  04 

Beet . per  dozen  20  30 

Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  6 
Carrots, 

Cauliflowers,  Eng.dz.  30  60 

Celery . per  bundle  16  20 

Cucumbers  . each  04  08 

Endive,  French,  doz.  26  30 
Herbs  . per  bunch  02  06 


t,  d. 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  2  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  i  0 

Onions . per  bunch  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes...  per  dozen  i  6 
Seakale...per  basket  0  o 
Smallsalading.punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  3  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips . per  bun.  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 

(.  d.  s.  d.  '  i.  d. 


s.  d- 
2  o 


8  o 


X.  d. 

4  0 
3  0 

I  6 

0  6 


0  0 


0  8 


X  d. 


Aspidistra,  per  doz  18 
— specimenplants,each5 
Balsums,  per  doz.  3 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3 
Cockscombs,  per  doz.  2 
Companula,  per  doz.  6 

Cyperus  . per  doz.  4 

Chrysanthemums, 

per  doz.  6 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  18 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  9 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6 
Ferns,  invar.,per  doz.  3 
Cut  Flowers.—. 


Ferns,  small,  per  100  306 
Foliage  Plants,  doz.  12  0  60 
Heliotrope. ..per  doz.  306 
Hydrangea. ..per  doz.  9  o  18 
Ivy  Geraniums,  doz.  306 
Marguerites,  perdoz.  6012 
Mignonette,  per  doz  306 
Nasturtiuns.perdoz.  164 
Palms  in  variety,each  2  6  10 
Palms,  Specimen  ...  15  0  63 
Pelargoniums, per  dz.  609 

— scarlet . per  doz...3  0 

Rhodanthea,  per  doz.  4  0 


0  15  0 
0  36  0 
0  18  0 
0  24  0 
080 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


6  0 
6  o 


s. d.  s.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms.  20  30 
Asters,French,perbch.o  610 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  06  10 

Carnations...per  doz.  06  10 
Carnation,  doz.  bchs.  20  40 
Chrysanthemums, 

doz.  blooms  06  10 
,,  doz.  bunches  30  60 
Cornflower,  doz.bchs.  10  20 
Eucharis  ...per  doz.  10  20 
Forget-me-Not, 

doz.bchs.  10  20 
Gardenias  12  blooms  10  30 
Gypsophilta,doz.bchs.2  030 
Heliotropes, 12  sprays  03  06 
Lilium  Harrisii, 

doz.  blooms  1030 
Lilium  Lancefolium 

doz.  blms.  10  16 


X.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhairFem,i2bs.3  060 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  20  40 
Mignonette...  12  bun.  10  40 
Orchid  Bloom  in  var. 

per  bloom,  from  03  10 
Pelargoniums  12  sps.  04  06 

—  scarlet . 12  bchs.  20  40 

Poppies  ...doz.  bchs.  06  16 

Pyrethrum  doz.  bun.  2040 
Primula,  double,  bun.  06  10 

Roses  . doz.  bchs.  30  90 

Roses,  yellow,  dozen  20  40 

—  Red . doz.  blms.  06  10 

—  Safi^rano...per  doz.  i  a  19 

—  Tea . per  dozen  06  20 

Stocks . doz.  bchs.  20  30 

Sweet  Sultan  doz  bchs  I  030 
Tuberoses,  per  doz  04  09 


oojsrTEOsrai's. 


PAGK 


Annuals,  autumn  sowing  ...821 

Aster  Thomson!  . 821 

Bletia  Watsoniana . 817 

Bulb  planting . 820 

Caterpillars,  a  plague  ot . 815 

Cattleya  Rex . 817 

Co-operative  Flower  Show  821 
Cypripedium  Godefroyal 

Cambridge  Lodge  var . 817 

Cypripedium  leuchochilum 

aureum . .817 

Cypripedium  tesselatum 

porphyreum  . 810 

Cycas  revoluta  in  fruit.. . 821 

Dendrobium  mutabile . ..817 

Erodium  manescavi . 821 

Exeter  Flower  Show . 819 

Fruit  trees,  Espalier . 816 

I  Gardeners’  outing,  a . 818 


PAGB 


Herbaceous  Plants  in 

Flower . 816 

Laelia  elegans  praestans, 

var .  817 

Laelio-Cattleya  hybrida 

broomfieldensis . 817 

Lilium  longiflorum  Harris!  821 
Manchester  Botanical 

Gardens  . 816 

Pea,  Ne  plus  Ultra  . 821 

Plants,  new,  Certificated  ...820 

Oenothera  triloba . 821 

Sedum  Ewersii . 821 

Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. ..820 

Spiraea  Aruncus  . 819 

Vegetable  Garden,  the . 817 

Viola  Conference,  the . 818 

Weeds . 817 

I 


2,  3. — Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
2,  3. — Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

6,  7. — Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

6,  7,  8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

7,  8. — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7,  8. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

7.  8. — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

8.  — Buddleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9.  — Exeter  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13,  27.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 

13,  14. — Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

14,  15. — Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

15,  16,  17. — Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show 

16,  17. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16,  17. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

20,  21. — Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester. 

December. 

4,  5,  6. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

II.— R.H.S.,  Drill  Hall. 


6^^DENIN6  B00K?. 

TEE  NATIONAL  CHR7SANTHE1IE11  SOCIETY’S 
CATALOSUE. — Centenary  Edition.  Containing 

I, 000  new  varieties.  All  the  novelties.  A  history 
and  complete  bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Price,  is. ;  post 
free,  is.  iji. 

FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE-  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  ^d. 

SARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price,  3s. ;  post 
free,  3s.  id. 

THE  CARNATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT :  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell. 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6d. ;  post  free,  is.  yi. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.  By 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Sixth  Edition.  By  far  the 
best  practical  work  yet  written  on  this  subject. 
Price,  IS. ;  post  free,  is.  2d. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  id. 

THE  AMATEUR  OROSID  GROWER’S  GUIDE  BOOH- 

By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Containing  sound,  practi¬ 
cal  information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth  (Crown  8vo,  5  by  7J).  Price 
2s.  6d.:  post  free,  2S.  gd. 

Any  of  these  books  oan  be  had  from  The  Publisher. 

“GARDENING  WORLD"  OfRoe,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Gardening  Charities,  See. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO- 

LENT  IN  STITUTION.— Secretary, GEO.  J.  INGRAM 
50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Royal  gardeners*  orphan 

FUND. — Honorary  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  Royai 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chisvfick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.— Secretary 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S  W. 
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